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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SEVENTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


SECOND 


SENATE 
Turspay, February 11, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Barkley Gillett 


Bingham Glass 
Black Glenn 


Blaine Goff 
Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Gould 

Greene 


Bratton 
Brock Grundy 
Hale 


Brookhart 
Broussard Harris 
Harrison 


Capper 
Hastings 


Caraway 
Connally Hatfield 
Hawes 


Copeland 
Couzens Hayden 
Hebert 


Cutting 
Dale Johnson 
Jones 
Simmons 


Deneen 
Kean 
Fess Kendrick Smith 


Dill 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine] is necessarily detained from the Sen- 
ate by illness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrrman] is necessarily absent from the Senate attending 
a conference in the West relating to the diversion of the waters 
of the Colorado River. I wish this announcement to stand for 
the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rósınson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep], who are delegates from the United States 
to the Naval Arms Conference meeting in London, England. 
Let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Wighty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 


BALANCE SHEET OF CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC TELEPHONE 00. 
The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a commppjga; 
tion from Dozier A. DeVane, general counsel of the. Ghesgreake, 
& Potomac Telephone Co., of Washington, D. G., kifagittnge,: put- 
suant to paragraph 14 of the act of March 4, 49 > creating the 
Public Utilities Commission of the District of Colum 
comparative general balance sheet of the Chesapeake 

Telephone Co. for the year 1929, which, with the Decomyretty i 
paper, was referred to the Committee on thee District of Co- 
lumbia. : x 


Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stepbens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Keyes 
La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcal 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
eine 
pps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Wesi 


ipay Wr. A. W. Pearson, of Peever, 8, Dak., and the Peabody Hos- 


SESSION 


He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted at a mass 
meeting of the Progressive Farmers of Wisconsin, farm or- 
ganization, favoring the imposition of higher tariff duties on 
dairy products than those already proposed to be imposed in the 
pending tariff revision bill, and the prohibition of the manufac- 
reds and sale of oleomargarine, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a resolution adopted by the Central 
Labor Union, of Kansas City, Kans, favoring the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Osa- 
watomie, Kans., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which 
was ordered to lie on the table, 

Mr. FRAZIER presented petitions of G. H. Anderson and 63 
other citizens of Almont, of G. J. Seidlinger and 67 other citi- 
zens of Wimbledon, and of J. H. Vonderheide and 72 other 
citizens of Turtle Lake, all in the State of North Dakota, pray- 
ing for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Spanish War veterans, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 

Mr. PHIPPS. From the Committee on Appropriations I re- 
port back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 8531) 
making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report (No. 178) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 

Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office 
nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 8513) granting an increase of pension to Lucy A. 
Payne (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3514) to amend section 8 of the food and drugs 
act, approved June 30, 1906, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

“A bill (S. 3515) to correct the military record of Joseph N. 
WilHamis, to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

“By Mr? NORBECK : 

A bill.S. 3516) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 


tah, at Webster, 8. Dak., for medical services and supplies 
furnished to Indians; to the Committee on Claims. 
. Brekke, SWANSON: 
“4 DAIS. 3517) to reimburse certain individuals for damages 


The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate Sesotut fons: "hy réason of loss of oyster rights in Little Bay, Va., due to the 


adopted by the General Court of Massachusetts favoring the 
restoration to the pending tariff revision bill of the duties on 
shoes and leather placed therein by the House of Representa- 
tives, in order that the shoe and leather industries may be pre- 
served and the American standard of living for the workers 
maintained, which were ordered to lie on the table. (See reso- 
lutions printed in full when presented on yesterday by Mr. 
GILLETT, pP. 3334, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. ) 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Council of the American Historical Association, favoring the 
passage of the bill (S. 3398) to enable the George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission to carry out and give effect to certain 
approved plans, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Library. 
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taking of the same by the United States for the purpose of 
operating thereon a naval air training station (with accompany- 
ing papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 3518) granting a pension to Frederick ©. Manns; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, GREENE: 

A bill (S. 3519) to credit certain officers with service at the 
United States Military Academy; to the Committee on .Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. FRAZIER (by request) : 

A bill (S. 3520) to promote the production and sale of Indian 
products and to create a board and a corporation to assist 
therein ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
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By Mr. GILLETT: 

A bill (S. 8521) to convey to the city of Waltham, Mass., cer- 
tain Government land for street purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. NYE: 

A bill (S. 3522) to amend section 9 of the act entitled “An 
act for the regulation of radio communications, and for other 
purposes,” approved February 23, 1927 (44 Stat. 1162); to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 3523) for the relief of Denton L. Sims; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3524) granting an increase of pension to Jemima 
A. Taylor (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 3525) for the relief of Guy Boggers; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3526) for the erection of a Federal building at 
Dayton, Wash.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3527) granting an inerease of pension to Henry 
Phillips (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3528) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, and acts in amendment 
thereof; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3529) granting an increase of pension to Anna K. 
Gleitch (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 3530) amending section 4886 of the Revised Stat- 
utes; to the Committee on Patents. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. COUZENS sumbitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


On page 42, line 8, strike out the words and figures “ Crystalline 
graphite, 2 cents per pound” and substitute therefor the words and 
figures “Crystalline lump, chip, or dust, 20 per cent ad valorem; 
crystalline fiake, 144 cents per pound,” so that the paragraph as 
amended will read: 

“ Par. 213. Graphite or plumbago, crude or refined: Amorphous, 10 
per cent ad valorem; crystalline lump, chip, or dust, 20 per cent ad 
valorem ; crystalline flake, 144 cents per pound. As used in this para- 
graph, the term “ crystalline flake" means graphite or plumbago which 
occurs disseminated as a relatively thin flake throughout its containing 
rock, decomposed or not, and which may be or has been separated there- 
from by ordinary crushing, pulverizing, screening, or mechanical con- 
centration process, such flake being made up of a number of parallel 
lamine, which may be separated by mechanical means, 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: , 

On page 482, strike out lines 24, 25, and 26 in the tollowing weal 

(4) Section 2804 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, Gelai o 
limitations on importation packages of cigars)” 


Mr. BLACK submitted an amendment intended Pes be, pi 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, whi 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as foNovys : 


On page 43, line 21, 


paragraph 216 (articles or wared , 
wholly or in part of carbon or graphite, wholly or partly manutrdigrnd,: 
not specially provided for), to strike out “45 per cent” and insef 
“10 per cent,” 


Mr. WALSH of Montana submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, 
whieh was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as 
follows: 


On page 107, line 18, paragraph 374, to strike out the figure “5” 
and insert “2, and in Hne 19, to strike out the figure “9” and insert 
“314, so as to make the paragraph read : 

“Pan, 374. Aluminum, aluminum scrap, and alloy (except those pro- 
vided for in paragraph 302) In which aluminum is the component ma- 
terlal of chief value, in crude form, 2 cents per pound; in coils, plates, 
sheets, bars, rods, circles, disks, blanks, strips, rectangles, and squares, 
314 cents per pound.” 
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Mr.. COPELAND submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

On page 38, line 19, after the comma, to strike out “ $8.40 per ton” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Containing above 93 per cent of calcium fluoride, $5.60 per ton; 
containing not more than 93 per cent caicium fluoride, $8.40 per ton.” 

On page 45, line 25, after the word “ preparations,” strike out the 
comma and the word “and” and insert a semicolon; and on page 46, 
strike out all of line 2 after the comma and insert the words “ when 
suitable for use and of the character ordinarily employed for the hold- 
ing or transportation of merchandise; all the foregoing not produced by 
automatic machine, 75 per cent ad valorem. For the purposes of this 
subparagraph no regard shall be bad to the method of manufacture of 
the stoppers or covers,” so that paragraph 218 (e) will read as follows: 

“ (e) Bottles and jars, wholly or in chief value of glass, of the 
character used or designed to be used as contalners of perfume, talcum 
powder, tollet water, or other toilet preparations; bottles, vials, and 
jars, wholly or in chief value of glass, fitted with or designed for use 
with ground glass stoppers, when suitable for use and of the character 
ordinarily employed for the holding or transportation of merchandise; 
all the foregoing not produced by automatic machine, 75 per cent ad 
valorem. For the purposes of this subparagraph no regard shall be had 
to the method of manufacture of the stoppers or covers.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were signed 
by the Vice President: 

H. R. 2824. An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a national military park at the battle field of 
Fort Donelson, Tenn.,” approved March 26, 1928; 

H. R. 7372. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act granting the consent of Congress to the Highway Depart- 
ment of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across the 
Tennessee River on the Waverly-Camden Road between Hum- 
phreys and Benton Counties, Tenn.” ; and 

H. R. 7373. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act granting permission to the State Highway Commission of 
the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across the Tennessee 
River at Savannah, Hardin County, Tenn., on the Savannah- 
Selmer Road.” 

UNITED STATES V. MARSHALL L, MOTT—IN THE MATTER OF JACKSON 
BARNETT, FULL-BLOOD CREEK INDIAN 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I present an opinion of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, tenth circuit, in the 
case of the United States of America, appellant, against Marshall 
L. Mott, appellee, being an appeal from the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of Oklahoma, which I ask 
may be published in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the opinion was ordered to be 
printed in the Reoorp, as follows: 

UNITED States Cracorr COURT OF Appeats—TenxtH Cracurr 
No. 136—October term, 1929 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, APPELLANT, V. MARSHALL L. MOTT, APPEL- 
LEE—APPHAL FROM THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA 
? [January 27, 1930] 


Me Chada g. Selby, special assistant to the Attorney General (Mr. 
SEY w Hight Eon; Assistant Attorney General of the United States, 
Mr. John M: “Geld@esberry, United States attorney, and Mr. Louis N. 
beak ors 9 2 wee United States attorney, were with him on the brief), 
z| tör uepetingt. ; 


ns nile e Sg Famin eS. Booth (Mr. Charles B. Rogers was with him on the 


brief) for apgelees, 
"“pgillips, and McDermott, circuit judges. 

eh ais, Stouit judge, delivered the opinion of the court. 
ee * 'Fls> suit” was brought by the United States in bebalf of one Jackson 
Barnett, a full-blood Creek Indian, to recover of appellee Mott $15,000 
face value United States: Government bonds, or their proceeds or value 
if they have been conyerted. It is alleged that the bonds are the 
property of Barnett and that they came into the possession of Mott 
in this way: Barnett was allotted 160 acres out of Creek tribal lands, 
which proved to be valuable in oil deposits. With the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior the land was leased and large sums came into 
his possession from royalties paid for the oil produced, and these 
royalties were invested in United States bonds, amounting in face 
value to more than $1,000,000. The bonds were held by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Early in 1923 Barnett and his wife went to Wash- 
ington, and with assistance of counsel sought to induce the Secretary 
of the Interior to deliver to them $1,100,000 face value of these bonds, 
with the understanding that they would be used or disposed of as 
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hereinafter stated. He finally complied with their request, got the 
bonds from the Treasury, and $550,000 in face value were delivered to 
the Equitable Trust Co., of New York, which was to hold them as 
trustee and from the income pay Barnett $20,000 yearly so long as he 
should live, the remainder of the income until Barnett’s death to go 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society of New York, and, on the 
death of Barnett, all of the income to be paid to that soclety. At the 
same time the additional $550,000 face value United States bonds 
belonging to Barnett were turned over to Barnett’s wife, whom he had 
recently married and who is a white woman. Of the bonds so turned 
over to Barnett’s wife the understanding was that she should deposit 
$200,000 thereof in the Riggs National Bank, of Washington, D, C., to 
be held in trust, and of the yearly income $7,500 was to be paid to 
Barnett during his life, the remainder of the Income during that time, 
if any, to be paid to his wife, and upon his death the whole income 
and yarious portions of the principal, were from time to time to be 
also paid to her or to her daughter until all thereof had been so paid. 
She complied with this part of the arrangement and deposited the 
$200,000 in bonds with the bank, Of the remaining $350,000 face 
value of said bonds turned over to her she immediately delivered 
$150,000 thereof to Harold C. McGugin, who appears to have been the 
chief adviser in the whole affair, and McGugin delivered $15,000 face 
value of said bonds to the defendant Mott. These are the bonds sued 
for. 

Plaintif further charged that the Secretary of the Interior, McGugin, 
Mott, and others who participated in the transaction knew that all of 
the bonds were the property of Barnett and had been purchased for 
him with royalties on oil taken from his restricted allotment; they 
also knew that Barnett was a mental incompetent without capacity to 
make or to initiate the disposition and distribution of said bonds and 
that the officers of the United States participating in the transaction 
were without authority of law to dispose of said bonds in the manner 
stated, and that the disposition made of them was contrary to the 
purpose, intent, and effect of the law in such case; that Barnett at the 
time was of the age of about 70 years, illiterate, mentally incompetent, 
and wholly incapable of managing his own affairs or of caring for his 
property, and unable to appreciate and understand the nature and ex- 
tent thereof, and that the delivery and distribution of said bonds was 
based upon a purported request in writing bearing the thumb print of 
said Barnett, which by reason of his mental infirmity he was wholly 
unable to comprehend and understand, 

The foregoing facts were alleged in a second amended complaint. The 
original complaint is not in the record. The first amended complaint 
contains in substance the allegations of fact that have been stated, and 
in addition thereto it charged fraudulent conduct and a conspiracy on 
the part of Barnett’s wife, McGugin, Mott, and others to get for them- 
selves a large part of Barnett’s property. The second amended com- 
plaint omitted the allegations of fraud and conspiracy, The court below 
held that the tendered pleading did not state any ground for relief and 
denied the request to file it. This appeal was then taken, the error 
assigned being the refusal of the court to permit the second amended 
complaint to be filed. The theory of the suit, disclosed in the tendered 
pleading, is that the Secretary of the Interior exceeded his power in 
delivering the bonds, that he was fully advised of the whole plan and 
purpose of McGugin et al., and the distribution of the bonds to be made 
after delivery, and that because thereof the bonds are still the property 
of Barnett. 

The act of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat. 812), treats of allotments to 
members of the Five Civilized Tribes, restrictions on disposition by the 
allottees and the power of the Secretary of the Interior in relation 
thereto, Section 1 of the act provides, among other things, “and all 
allotted lands of enrolled full bloods * * + shall not be subject to 
alienation, contract to sell, power of attorney, or any other incum- 
brance prior to April 26, 1931, except that the Secretary of the Interior 
may remove such restrictions, wholly or in part, under such rules and 
regulations concerning terms of sale and disposal of the proceeds for 
the benefit of the respective Indians as he may prescribe.” Section 2, 
in part: “ That leases of restricted lands for oil, gas, or other mineral 
purposes, * * * may be made, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior, under rules and regulations provided by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and not otherwise.” Section 5: “That any attempted 
alienation or incumbrance by deed, mortgage, contract to sell, power of 
attorney, or other instrument or method of incumbering real estate, 
made before or after the approval of this act, which affects the title of 
the land allotted to allottees of the Five Civilized Tribes prior to 
removal of restrictions therefrom, and also any lease of such restricted 
land made in violation of law before or after the approval of this act 
shall be absolutely null and void.” These provisions of the act estab- 
lished Barnett’s legal incompetency to manage his own affairs, and so 
we need give no consideration to the allegations that he was in fact 
mentally incompetent. Congress, in the exercise of undoubted power, 
provided in this act that the Government should control and preserve 
Barnett’s property. This protecting care included not only his allot- 
ment but also the income therefrom, Sunderland v. United States (266 
U. S. 226), United States v. Brown (8 F. (2d) 564). The United States, 
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through its Secretary, took the royalties for mineral produced from his 
allotment, as his guardian, and held them and the bonds purchased with 
them in trust for him, Assuming the Secretary had power to remove 
restrictions on Barnett's disposition of the bonds, as he had to remove 
restrictions on disposition of his allotment; still the act further pro- 
vided that disposal of the proceeds, in event restrictions were removed, 
should be for Barnett's benefit. 

The duty of the Secretary, then, did not cease with removing restric- 
tions and thus permitting disposal, but he was also charged with the 
further duty and authority in the same transaction of seeing that 
disposal should be made for his benefit. Manifestly, it is the intention 
of the act to safeguard at all times the property of full bloods, whether 
allotments or proceeds therefrom, for their benefit. The bonds were 
Barnett’s property and the Secretary, as Government agent, had the 
power and was charged with the duty of holding control over their 
disposition for the benefit of Barnett, and for no one else. He had 
no right to dispose of them as gifts or donations nor consent to such 
disposal. Of course, no one would argue that reasonable sums for those 
purposes might not be disbursed with the Secretary's consent, and like- 
wise amounts from time to time for Barnett’s proper maintenance. But 
that is not this tase. The statute is an assurance of protection against 
spoliation. The Secretary's duty and power are not complied with by 
simply removing restrictions on allenation to a large part, probably 
here the far greater part of the ward's estate; as part thereof it is 
further required of him that he agree to the terms of sale and the 
disposal of the proceeds. He is given no authority to turn over the 
property or its proceeds to the Indian, nor consent that others might 
take to themselves the whole or a large part of it. Nor do we know 
of any authority in him to surrender the trust in which these bonds 
were held by the Government and consent to their deposit with others 
as trustees on terms that took from Barnett all property right in the 
principal and denied to him their full interest yield. As to the $350,000 
given to Mrs. Barnett, she could on delivery make disposition as she 
might wish, and she at once did so to the extent of almost half. In 
Barnett v. Equitable Trust Co., 21 F. (2d) 325, Judge Knox ordered 
that the $550,000 in bonds held by the trust company be returned to 
the Secretary of the Interior. It may be conceded that if under facts 
in a given case it should be debatable whether action of the Secretary 
was for the benefit of the allottee, his judgment and action ought to 
control; but we are unable to see any ground on which a claim may be 
made that the disposition of any of these bonds was for the benefit 
of Barnett, within the meaning and requirement of the statute. It 
seems clear to us that the statute is obligatory in that respect and that 
the Secretary had no right to consent to the transaction. He had 
the power and was charged with the duty of preventing it. And so 
we conclude there was arbitrary and unauthorized action by the Secre- 
tary violative of the trust, with full knowledge on the part of all 
participants. 

Where an executive officer, under his misconstruction of the law, 
has acted without or beyond the powers given him, the courts have 
jurisdiction to restore the status quo ante in so far as that may be 
done. Garfield v. Goldsby (211 U. S. 249, 261, 262); Work v. Louisiana 
(269 U. S. 250, 254) ; Santa Fe Pacific R. R. Co. v. Fall (259 U. S. 197, 
199) ; Payne v. Central Pacific Ry! Co. (255 U. 8. 228, 238) ; Williamson 
v. United States (207 U. S. 425, 462); Hemmer v. United States (204 
Fed. 898, 905) ; Leecy v. United States (190 Fed. 289, 202). 

The decree of dismissal is reversed with directions to reinstate the 
suit, permit appellant to file its tendered second amended complaint, 
and give appellees reasonable time within which to file answer. 

A true copy. 

Attest : 

[SHAL, J ALBERT Trego, 

Olerk United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit. 
By H. A. MCINTYRÐ, 
Deputy Clerk. 


CONDITION OF THE COTTON FARMERS 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I wish to have printed in 
the Recorp a number of telegrams dealing with the situation 
of the cotton growers in my State. Right or wrong, they feel 
that the action taken by the Federal Farm Board has destroyed 
them, or practically done so, and they are protesting against 
it very vigorously. Everything they wanted done has been 
denied, and the things they did not want done have been done 
to them, There are a number of these telegrams, and I ask 
that they may be incorporated in the Recorp at this point, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The telegrams are as follows: 


ENGLAND, ARK., February 10, 1950. 


Hon. T. H. Caraway, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O.: 
Southland will neyer revive unless Farm Board assists us also. 
K. P. Vick. 
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Hon. T. H. Caraway, 
United States Senator: 
Cotton farmers feel that Farm Board has betrayed them. 
M. D. GOLDSBY, 


ENGLAND, ARK., February 10, 1930. 


ENGLAND, ARK., February 10, 1930. 
Hon. T. H. CARAWAY, 
United States Scnator: 
Consider insidious influence causing unwarranted 
values. Please insist Farm Board take action. 
Harry C, EHLEBS, 
President Citizens Bank. 


decline cotton 


ENGLAND, ARK., February 10, 1930. 
Hon. T. H. CARAWAY, 
United States Senator: 
Federal Farm Board losing caste day by day. Can nothing be done? 
N. B. BEAKLEY. 


ENGLAND, ARK., February 10, 1930. 
Hon. T. H. CARAWAY, 
United States Senator: 
Insist Farm Board relieve price situation 


unwarranted. 


which is ruinous and 


W. T, HAMILTON. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I notice that one of the 
officers of a cotton cooperative association which has been 
formed has protested that the cotton farmers themselves were 
the ones who had hurt themselves; that they were liquidating 
short sales. With all due deference to him, let me say that 
there is not one farmer in ten thousand who ever solid short. 
What few people have little enough sense to go into the cotton 
market in the South, always go long on that market until they 
are cleaned out. So it comes with poor grace for the cotton cor- 
poration and the Federal Farm Board, which themselves named 
a special broker through which they could sell short and call 
it a hedge, to complain now that the cotton market has been 
broken by the farmer liquidating short sales, which, of course, 
is not true. 

Short selling does hurt the farmer, but when the cotton 
cooperative associations now organized agreed that they would 
sell short and named one broker threugh whom they would 
make the sales, so that anyone who wanted to gamble in the 
futures market could get positive information that the holders 
of cotton were selling short and could join in the raid, there 
was not a chance for the farmer to get anything but bank- 
ruptcy out of the situation. 


RELIEF IN CROP-FAILURE AREAS OF MONTANA 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a few days ago from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry I reported favorably, with- 
out amendment, the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 137) authoriz- 
ing an appropriation for loans for seed, feed, and fertilizer for 
farmers in the crop-failure areas of Montana, which conforms 
with the practice of this body and the Congress and has many 
precedents. I should like to request the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] to lay aside the tariff bill temporarily in order 
that the joint resolution may be considered. I am sure that it 
will not provoke any debate. I think it can be passed in a min- 
ute or two. It is a joint resolution providing $250,000 to buy 
seed, feed, and fertilizer for farmers in the crop-failure areas of 
Montana. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 137), 
as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, 
for the crop of 1930, to make advances or loans to farmers in the crop- 
failure areas of Montana where he shall find that special need for such 
assistance exists for the purchase of wheat, oats, corn, barley, and flax- 
seed, legume seed, for seed purposes, for nursery stock, or feed and 
fertilizer, and, when necessary, to procure such seed, feed, and fertilizers 
and sell same to such farmers. Such advances, loans, or sales shall be 
made upon such terms and conditions and subject to such regulations 
as the Secretary of Agriculture shall prescribe, including an agreement 
by each farmer to use the seed and fertilizer thus obtained by him for 
crop production. A first lien on the crop to be produced from seed and 
fertilizer obtained through a loan, advance, or sale made under this 
section shall, in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, be 
deemed sufficient security therefor. The total amount of such advances, 
loans, or sales to any one farmer shall not exceed the sum of $400. 
Such loans or advances shall be made through such agencies as the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall designate. For carrying out the pur- 
poses of this joint resolution, including all administrative expenses, there 


Let it be read for the information 
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is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $250,000, to be made 
immediately available. 

Sec. 2. That any person who shall knowingly make any false repre- 
sentation for the purpose of obtaining any loan or sale under this joint 
resolution shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine in an 
amount not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, or both, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, before that is done, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Oregon when he hopes to get the 
Agricultural Department appropriation bill through the Senate? 

Mr. McNARY, Mr. President, on Saturday last I asked 
unanimous consent to lay aside temporarily the tariff bill in 
order that I might call up the Agricultural Department appro- 
priation bill for consideration, but the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fouterre] objected to the consideration 
of the bill at that time. Whether he shall continue his objection 
or not I am not altogether informed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I think, perhaps, I 
should make my position clear concerning the supply bills. I 
am anxious that the Senate shall dispose of the pending tariff 
bill, and I am apprehensive that if the supply bills are brought 
in one by one and disposed of, the tariff bill will still be pending 
in the Senate many, many weeks from this time. Therefore I 
shall oppose any consideration of supply bills or any other legis- 
lation which will provoke debate until the tariff bill has been 
acted upon finally by the Senate, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the Senator 
from Wisconsin that I hope he will not include in that policy 
the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, which will be here be- 
fore very long. I hope he will consider that exemption from his 
determination, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will consider it when it is presented 
and will take into consideration the progress we have made in 
the meantime with the tariff bill, However, for the present I 
shall object to the consideration of any and all legislation, ap- 
propriation bills or other kinds of legislation, which will pro- 
voke debate. Of course, I shall not object to the consideration 
of minor matters which can be disposed of without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

Mr, McKELLAR. What is the joint resolution? I was called 
from the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


The joint resolution will again be 
read for the information of the Senate. 
The legislative clerk again read the joint resolution. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, may I haye the attention of 
the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to me 
for a moment, I want to inquire how much money is proposed 
to be authorized in this measure? 

Mr. MONARY. The sum of $250,000. 

Mr, BINGHAM, Mr, President, I merely want to eall the 
attention of the Senator from Wisconsin to the fact, in answer 
to what he has said, that the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary] called up the agricultural appropriation bill on Saturday 
last. There was no effort made to secure any votes on the tariff 
bill on Saturday. As a matter of fact, my recollection is that 
we adjourned fairly early on that day. So far as I know there 
was very little likelihood of any prolonged discussion of the 
agricultural appropriation bill, and if the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin had not objected it might have been possible by sitting 
until half past 4 or 5 o'clock to have gotten that bill, which is 
one of the great supply bills necessary for the welfare of the 
country, out of the way without interfering with the considera- 
tion of the tariff bill in the slightest degree. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. Mr, President, perhaps I had better 
make my position a little plainer; perhaps I had better be a 
little more frank about the situation. I realize that there are 
Senators in this Chamber who have lost interest in the tariff 
bill, and, so far as I can individually do so, I am going to object 
to the consideration of the supply bills in order finally to build 
a pressure behind the tariff bill that will force the Senate to 
act upon it. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] for the consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, some time ago we took the 
position on the floor that we intended to hold the Senate to the 
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consideration of the tariff bill so far as personal objection would 
do so. The Senator from Wisconsin made such a statement, 
and I followed it up by a statement of like character. Since 
that time I have insisted that we should cling to this one meas- 
ure until we finish it. After we pass the tariff bill it will be in 
conference a good while, under the most favorable conditions, 
and then it will require considerable discussion after it comes 
back from conference. We know that because of the very nature 
of the subject that is being treated; and if we begin to side 
track the measure for all the bills in which Senators are indi- 
vidually interested and which they desire to have considered, 

“or if we begin to sidetrack the tariff bill even for the considera- 
tion of appropriation bills, we shall not pass it for many weeks 
to come. My deliberate judgment is that if we stick-to the tariff 
bill it can be passed by this body by the 1st day of March; 
but if we do not, nobody can predict what will happen or when 
it will happen. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WATSON. I certainly do. 

Mr. FESS. The program which the Senator has announced 
would not be interfered with if some day we should have a 
morning hour, would it? 

Mr. WATSON. I have said to the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] that, as far as I am concerned, I intend that he shall 
control the time, so far as any one individual Senator can do 
so, of course, with the consent of the Senate. The Senator from 
Utah has stated that he does not want to have a morning hour 
until the tariff bill shall be out of the way, for the reason that 
when we haye a morning hour and Senators begin to debate 
some other measure they may go right on debating it after the 
morning hour is over. Nobody can put a muzzle on the sena- 
torial mouth; after a Senator begins to talk he talks, and he 
can talk about anything, and he can talk just as long as he 
wants to talk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection—— 

Mr. WATSON. Wait until I finish, if the Chair please, 

I do not know what my friend from Ohio has in his mind, but 
whatever it is it will not spoil before the 1st of March, will it? 

Mr. FESS. What I had in mind, Mr. President, was that we 
might be able to get some of the more important bills out of the 


way without interfering with the procedure planned relative to 


the tariff bill. I join with the Senator from Indiana in not 
wanting any interference with the consideration of that meas- 
ure; but I thought we could do what I have intimated without 
such interference. If it would interfere, of course I should not 
ask it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let us proceed with the considera- 
tion of the tariff bill. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Indiana a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. BRATTON. I want to ask the leader of the majority a 
question before we leave this subject. I suppose every Member 
of this body is receiving letters of the most urgent character 
from constituents in reference to various measures urging that 
immediate disposition be made of them. I think it is but fair 
for the Recorp to show that the tariff bill is the unfinished busi- 
ness before the Senate and that it can be laid aside only by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. WATSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BRATTON. And that an objection from any one or more 
Members of the Senate will force the continued consideration of 
the measure by the Senate. Does the Senator from Indiana join 
with the Senator from Wisconsin in saying that not even shall 
appropriation bills be considered until final disposition is made 
of the tariff bill? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. 

Mr. BRATTON. Then let the Recorp show that it matters 
not how urgent other measures may be they must await the dis- 
position of the tariff bill before the Senate will give serious con- 
sideration to them. 

Mr. WATSON. That is my judgment at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana subsequently said: Mr. President, I 
have received a number of petitions relating to the granting of 
aid which was involved in the joint resolution which the Senate 
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so generously passed this morning. I ask unanimous consent 
that the body of one of those petitions may be incorporated in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the petitions were ordered to lie on 
the table and the body of one to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

January 20, 1930, 
Hon, Tuomas J. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

We, the undersigned resident farmers in Valley and Daniels Counties, 
Mont., hereby respectfully solicit your personal assistance in securing 
financial aid from the United States Government for sufficient funds to 
enable us to put in our crops for the 1930 farming season. 

This section of the country has suffered severely from short crops dur- 
ing the past three seasons. 

In 1927 and 1928 the yield was greatly decreased by early frosts, and 
on account of the unusual drought during 1929 the crops harvested were 
not sufficient to pay expenses. 

In view of these conditions most of the farmers in this section will 
be unable to put in a crop in 1930 unless funds are available through 
Government aid, as there is no other source through which they can 
obtain the necessary credit. We therefore ask that credit be granted 
to the extent of $2 per acre up to and not exceeding 150 acres for each 
individual farmer, that this request be given immediate attention and 
that such aid be assured, if possible, by March 15, 1930. 


NOMINATION OF CHARLES EVANS HUGHES TO BE CHIEF JUSTICE 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Utah when he proposes to take up the Hughes nomination? 

Mr. SMOOT. Some time after 4 o'clock to-day or at about 
4 o'clock. 

Mr. BORAH. Shall we say at 4 o’clock? 

Mr. SMOOT. Approximately at 4 o'clock. The Senate at 
that time may be about ready to vote on some amendment which 
may be pending, and it may take a few minutes after 4 o’clock 
to accomplish that. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator yield to me at that point? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. A number of Senators called me on the tele- 
phone this morning and asked me whether it would not be 
advisable to take up the Hughes nomination immediately upon 
the assembling of the Senate this morning. I got in contact 
with the Senator from Utah and agreed that the nomination 
might be taken up at 4 o’clock, with the consent of the Senate, 
but that we ought to go on with the consideration of the tariff 
bill until the hour of 4 o'clock, or about the hour of 4 o'clock, 
when we could break in without greatly interfering with the 
proceedings on the tariff bill. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I offer an amendment to come in on page 
40, line 8, before the word “charms,” the last word in the line, 
to insert the word “ toys.” 

Mr. President, the object of this amendment is to reinsert the 
word “toys” at the place indicated, it having been deleted from 
the bill by the House, by reason of which action toys are trans- 
ferred to paragraph 1513 and are made taxable under that 
paragraph at 70 per cent. The rate which they are now bear- 
ing is 45 per cent, carried In this paragraph which I am seeking 
to amend. 

I do not wish to discuss the amendment in any detail. I 
think certainly there ought not to be any burden laid upon the 
children of the United States in their ability to purchase toys, 
and merely by leaving this word out it automatically raises the 
tariff on toys made of earthenware from 45 per cent to 70 per 
cent. I am moving to reinsert the word “toys” here, so as to 
make them dutiable under this paragraph at 45 per cent instead 
of 70 per cent. That is all I care to say about it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky has 
stated the facts. Under the present law toys of earthenware 
are found in paragraph 211, and as the bill was reported by 
the committee earthenware toys, as the Senator has said, are 
dutiable at 70 per cent. The amendment will put earthenware 
toys back in paragraph 211 at a rate of 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The testimony before the committee, Mr. President, seems to 
justify earthenware toys being put in with other toys at a rate 
of 70 per cent. No particular objection to that being done was 
offered by anyone before the committee, and the committee 
thought it was proper to put earthenware toys in the same para- 
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graph with other toys. That is all there is to it. 
fectly willing that the Senate should take a yote. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, are there 
many earthenware toys? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are a great many of them, but they are 
very cheap, and so far as the retail price is concerned it would 
not make any difference at all to the individual buying them if 
the bill were allowed to remain as it now is. They are so cheap 
that it would not make a particle of difference; a 5-cent earth- 
enware toy would still cost 5 cents to the purchaser, and a 
10-cent earthenware toy could still be purchased for 10 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. An effort seems to have been 
made through the various sections of the bill to classify all toys 
at 70 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the idea. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have offered an amendment to restore the 
language as it is in the present law, so that earthenware toys 
will carry a duty of 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The elimination of certain 
language has put earthenware toys into the general toy para- 
graph under a rate of duty of 70 per cent, and the Senator from 
Kentucky is seeking to retain the present duty of 45 per cent 
on earthenware toys? 

Mr. BARKLEY, Yes; that is my motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that the House put in the words “10 cents per dozen pieces.” 
The Senate committee struck that out. Ten cents per dozen 
pieces on these cheap toys would make the rate a great deal 
higher than 70 per cent. The policy of the Finance Committee 
was to put all toys into one paragraph, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Into paragraph 1513? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. That is what was done. 

Mr, BARKLEY. The Senator is referring, however, to toys 
that are painted, colored, tinted, stained, enameled, and so 
forth. That is the class of toys in connection with which the 
words “10 cents per dozen” are used, and not as to toys above 
that classification, which are affected by my amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment striking out “10 cents per 
dozen pieces " covers all of them, because the provision reads: 


Pill tiles, plaques, ornaments, charms, vases, statues, statuettes, mugs, 
cups, steins, lamps, and all other articles composed wholly or in chief 
value of such ware; plain white, plain yellow, plain brown, plain red, 
or plain black, not painted, colored, tinted, stained, enameled, gilded, 
printed, ornamented, or decorated in any manner, and manufactures in 
chief value of such ware, not specially provided for, 10 cents per dozen 
pieces and 45 per cent ad valorem. 


I am per- 


What is the suggestion of 


The words “10 cents per dozen pieces will apply to toys if 
that word shall be reinserted in paragraph 211. The Finance 
Committee struck out the words “10 cents per dozen pieces” 
because in the cheap articles made of earthenware 10 cents a 
dozen pieces would frequently equal-a 25 or 30 or 31 or 3314 
per cent ad valorem increase. That was the reason for the 
action of the committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The reason why the word “toys” was taken 
out of the paragraph by the House was to remove toys from the 
10 cents a dozen provision, but that provision has been elimi- 
nated, so that reason does not any longer exist, and a restora- 
tion of the word “toys” in this paragraph will simply make 
toys made of earthenware bear the same rate of duty that is 
borne by the other earthenware products which are described in 
paragraph 211. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
paragraph? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not at all. I think one of the vicious pro- 
visions not only in this bill but in the present law is the group- 
ing of a lot of commodities that have no relation one with the 
other, so far as cost of domestie production or cost of foreign 
production or anything else is concerned, in one paragraph bear- 
ing the same rate of duty. Because these toys happen to be 
made of earthenware is no reason why they should be put in 
a paragraph bearing the 70 per cent rate which is borne by toys 
made of rubber or wood or rags or any other material that goes 
into the manufacture of toys. The toys covered by my amend- 
ment are earthenware products, and presumably the same rela- 
tionship exists between the cost of production at home and 
abroad of the earthenware toys referred to that exists with ref- 
erence to other earthenware products of similar character. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have a vote on the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 
The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. President, did the Chair say, “The 
ayes seem to have it”? 


Would it not be better to have all toys in one 


The question is on the amendment 


[Putting the question.] 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair said, “The ayes seem to 
ave it.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I intended to offer the same 
amendment on page 41; but if Senators who are here are not 
sufficiently interested to stand up when there is a division, I do 
not care to waste any further time of the Senate in offering 
amendments. Therefore I shall not offer the one I intended to 
offer on page 41; but I do desire to offer an amendment to 
section 219. I presume that the same fate will meet it that met 
the last one, but I feel it my duty to offer it nevertheless, 

This is an amendment that applies to the whole paragraph— 
page 47, paragraph 219. I will say to the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons], who is interested in mica, which 
comes ahead of this, that if he is prepared to go on with his 
amendment I will wait until he has presented it. I understood 
that he had one to offer on mica. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on page 47, line 9, before the 
word “not,” the last word in the line, I wish to insert the werd 
“ unpolished.” 

In line 10 I wish to change the figures “1%” to “114.” 

In line 12 I wish to change “27y” to “13%.” 

In line 14 I wish to change the figures “2y5 ” to “15%.” 

In liné 15 I wish to change the figures “254 " to “1%.” 

In line 17 I wish to change the figure “3” to the figure “ 2.” 

In line 19 I wish to change “33,” to “ 244," and to change 
“ 3% ” to “ 2%.” 

Those amendments restore the duty on window glass to the 
figures which window glass bore prior to the issuing of the 
presidential proclamation increasing the tariff on window glass 
under the flexible provisions of the tariff act of 1922. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM, WIIl not the Senator tell us what are the 
actual present rates on these different items? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The actual present rates are the rates that 
are carried in the bill, which I seek to change. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Then the Senator’s motion is to reduce the 
present rates? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The motion is to reduce the rates from the 
presidential proclamation rates to those of the 1922 act. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But what the Senator is trying to do is to 
lower the actual existing rates, whether they come by way of 
the 1922 law or by way of the presidential proclamation? 

Mr. BARKLEY. What I am seeking to do is to restore the 
rates fixed by Congress, which means a reduction from the rates 
fixed by the President. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But what the Senator is trying to do is 
what he tried to do the other day—to strike a blow at an exist- 
ing business by reducing the existing rates? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I did not yield for any such 
suggestion, because I am not trying to strike a blow at anybody. 
I am undertaking to strike a blow in behalf of the American 
consumer, which usually finds little sympathy from the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I am not through. I have not started. 

Mr. President, the President’s proclamation increasing these 
rates on window glass was issued in response to, or in conse- 
quence of, an investigation made by the Tariff Commission at 
the request of certain manufacturers of window glass in the 
United States. I hope to demonstrate that the facts which ex- 
isted at the time of the investigation by the Tariff Commission, 
upon which it based its recommendations, do not any longer 
exist. 

The manufacture of window glass has undergone a very re- 
markable transformation in the United States in the last few 
years. 

There are three methods known to the glass world of making 
window glass, and, for that matter, other forms of glassware. 

The first method, which was in vogue for many years, was 
what is known as the hand-blown method of manufacturing 
window glass, which is entirely obsolete at this time; but it was 
not obsolete in 1922, when the present tariff law was enacted. 
A very large proportion of the window glass and other glass 
manufactured in the United States at that time was made by 
the old-fashioned hand-blown process. 

Following 1922, following an invention which completely revo- 
lutionized the method of manufacturing glass, the whole situa- 
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tion in this country and in the world was completely changed 
with reference to the manufacture of this product. From the 
old-fashioned hand-blown process they developed to the machine 
cylinder process, by which a quantity of molten glass was 
drawn up into a cylinder, and after it had undergone certain 
processes of cooling and of manufacture was laid out upon a 
table, cut into strips, and then reheated to a certain extent in 
order to make it possible to flatten out the various portions of 
the cylinder into a flat strip of glass, out of which they cut 
window glass. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BARKLEY, I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is that the process used by 
the American Window Glass Co., who are the petitioners here 
for increased duties? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the process that was used by the 
American Window Glass Co. at the time the Tariff Commission 
made its investigation; and the cost basis for the domestic 
manufacture of window glass stated by the Tariff Commission 
was founded very largely upon this process of manufacturing 
window glass, which even the American Window Glass Co. has 
now abandoned. 

I make that statement because I have here clippings from 
trade papers interested in the glass industry showing that even 
the American Window Glass Co., which appealed to the Tariff 
Commission and the President for an increase of rates, has 
abandoned this old-fashioned, antiquated method of making 
window glass, and has now installed the modern process by 
which window glass is made much more cheaply and much 
more rapidly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, is the modern 
process called the sheet-drawn process? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The modern process which is now almost 
universally employed by the manufacturers of window glass is 
known as the sheet process. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. The sheet-drawn process? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Sheet drawn; yes. It is the sheet-drawn 
process instead of the cylinder-drawn process. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The hand-blown process and 
the machine-cylinder process are both antiquated? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The hand-blown process and the cylinder 
process are both antiquated, and a new invention has now been 
put into operation. Instead of the window glass being drawn 
into a circular cylinder and then flattened out, after it has been 
cut into strips, by this old process, they now have what is 
known as the sheet-drawn process, by which the glass is drawn 
in the sheet already flattened, and by a process that is much 
more rapid and much more economical than either the hand- 
blown or the cylinder-blown process that was in operation prior 
to and at the time of the enactment of the present law, and 
which was in operation very largely in this country when the 
Tariff Commission made its report. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My information is that over 
two-thirds of the domestic production in 1928 was by sheet- 
drawn urethods, as compared to 42 per cent in 1927, showing 
how rapidly the sheet-drawn methods have developed in this 
country. My information is also to the effect that all the com- 
petitive importations from Belgium are produced by the sheet- 
drawn method. Am I correct? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is correct. I have here the 
report of the Tariff Commission in which they describe these 
various processes of making window glass. In one paragraph, 
under what they call “ cylinder glass,” they say: 


Both in this country and abroad the hand-cylinder method of making 
window glass was the accepted method for many years, but at the 
present time, though still used, is rapidly being abandoned because of 
the development of mechanical methods. 


And I will say that the hand process has now been entirely 
abandoned. There is not a factory left in the United States 
using the hand process of making window glass. In 1926, the 
year in which the Tariff Conrmission made its investigation, 
less than 2 per cent of the total amount of window glass pro- 
duced in the United States was made by this old-fashioned, 
hand-blown process. 

Further in the Tariff Commission’s report it says: 


In 1926 about 60 per cent of the window glass produced in the 
United States was made by the machine-cylinder process, and over 
half of this by one company. 
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That was the American Window Glass Co. 


Most of the remainder was also produced by mechanical means by 
processes that fall under the general designation of sheet glass as con- 
trasted with cylinder glass. 


Then they go on and describe the method of producing win- 
dow glass by the sheet-drawn process, which demonstrates, 
just as modern inventions and modern machinery demon- 
strate in the manufacture of all sorts of technical products, 
that ultimately old-fashioned, out-of-date, antiquated methods 
must give way to modern methods of nranufacturing these 
products. 

The Tariff Commission did not investigate the comparative 
cost of producing window glass in Belgium until 1927, a year 
after they investigated the cost in the United States; so that 
the Tariff Commission’s investigation and its report to the 
President is based upon the production of glass in Belgium 
very largely by modern methods, while at the same time, ac- 
cording to their own statement, 60 per cent of the window glass 
produced in the year 1926, when they made the investigation in 
the United States, was produced by the old-fashioned method 
which I have described. 

Roe SMOOT and Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts addressed the 
air. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will turn to page 
29 of the report of the United States Tariff Commission on 
window glass he will observe a comparison of the weighted 
average cost of production per pound for plants using the 
sheet-drawing process in the United States and plants using the 
sheet-drawing process in Belgium. That shows that the total 
cost, with computed interest, was 3.86 in the United States and 
1.90 in Belgium. That did not take into consideration the old 
method of drawing. They were using the sheet-drawing process 
in both cases. If that report is true, then the rates here asked 
for are justified. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the Senator will not deny the fact— 
I am coming to that a little bit later—that the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s investigation in 1926 included only three American fac- 
tories making glass by the sheet-drawn process, compared to a 
total of 24 which they investigated, upon which they based their 
recommendations; and, of course, if only 3 or 4 out of 24 were 
then using the modern process, it would not be fair to base a 
tariff law upon a process that is now obsolete, and no longer 
in use, 

Mr. SMOOT. But the comparison is made as to only the 
American firms that were using the sheet-drawing process. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the Senator is mistaken about that, 
because those who opposed this increase made the point before 
the Tariff Commission that these old-fashioned methods were 
being replaced by modern machinery, and that it was unfair to 
base a tariff recommendation to the President upon methods 
that were antiquated and going out of date and being replaced, 
and the Tariff Commission replied that it was not the business 
of the Tariff Commission to adopt a policy but only to report 
to the President the facts they found as they existed at the 
time they made the investigation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has not disputed that statement. 
The only thing to which I am now calling attention is table 27, 
on page 29 of the United States Tariff Commission report to 
the President of the United States. The heading is “ Window 
glass. United States and Belgium. Comparison of weighted 
average cost of production per pound for plants using the sheet- 
drawing process of 1926.” 

There were only a few American plants using it, as the 
Senator has said, but in making a comparison they took only 
those that were using it, and the comparison between the 3 or 
4 or 5 that were using the process and the plants in Belgium 
using the same process was as 393 as to 191. Since that time, 
of course, 86.7 per cent of the glass manufactured in the United 
States now is made in plants using the sheet-drawing process 
and only 13.3 per cent is made in plants in the United States 
using the old process. That is the condition to-day. So that 
the Senator can plainly see that American manufacturers have 
changed just as quickly as possible for them to do so, and, with 
the exception of the 13 per cent, they are all now manufacturing 
glass with the new sheet-drawing process. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to discuss the figures on page 29 
when I get to that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. -I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to see if I am follow- 
ing correctly the able argument of the Senator from Kentucky. 
The rst point he makes is that the manufacture of glass under 
the process known as hand blown is obsolete? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. His second point is that the 
manufacture of glass under the process known as the machine- 
cylinder blown is becoming obsolete? 

Mr, BARKLEY. That is becoming and has practically be- 
come obsolete. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is obsolete. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is really obsolete; the American Window 
Glass Co. has abandoned the last plant in which it used the 
cylinder process, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The third process, which is 
the modern one, is the sheet-drawn process. I assume the Sena- 
tor has outlined those methods for the purpose of having us 
keep clearly in mind the question whether we are going to im- 
pose a duty to protect an obsolete process, or whether we are 
going to levy a duty here based upon knowledge and information 
in reference to the latest and most modern process in vogue. 

Mr. BARKLEY. ‘That is the position which I am taking. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And I assume the Senator is 
going to claim that the Tariff Commission in its previous inves- 
tigations found certain facts based upon a precess of making 
glass that has now become and is becoming obsolete? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, 

Mr. SMOOT. They made a report on both of them, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Have they made one on the 
sheet-drawn process? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was in 1926. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to discuss that table on page 29 
when I get to that report. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not deny that that report 
was made, does he? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not deny that those figures are on 

page 29 of the Tariff Commission report, but I do deny that 
those figures constitute a fair comparison between the manu- 
facture of this product in Belgium and in the United States. I 
do deny that certain figures there ought to be taken into con- 
sideration in connection with fixing the difference in the cost in 
selgium and the United States, because they have made, in my 
judgment, more of an allowance for certain elements in order to 
make out a wider difference between the American and the Bel- 
gian costs under this modern method than I think is justified 
by the facts. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


What date was that? 


I take it for granted that their report was made 
upon an investigation, and that there was no guessing at it at 


all, If the Tariff Commission makes reports based upon guesses, 
then the reports are no good. But this report shows, according 
to the Tariff Commission, just what the difference is in the cost 
of direct labor, power and heat, raw materials, manufactured 
materials and supplies, repairs and maintenance, general plant 
overhead, general office overhead, and the selling expenses. All 
expenses attached to the manufacture, as well as the selling 
expenses, are taken into consideration in the report. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield further? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. _I assume the Senator from 
Kentucky is going to insist that we consider this question from 
the standpoint of the efficiently organized and efficiently pro- 
ducing glass companies, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That, therefore, he is going 
to give us some figures with reference to the difference in the 
cost of production of the sheet-drawn here and in Belgium. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I wanted to make inquiry of the Senator as to 
whether the efficient machinery to which he refers is not largely 
produced under patents that are owned in Europe, in Belgium. 
That is my understanding as to that, 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is mistaken about that. There 
is a patent owned in Belgium, known as the Fourcault patent, 
which is now being used by the American Window Glass Co. in 
the installation of modern machinery in their plants. But there 
is another process, known as the Libbey-Owens process, which is 
used by the Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Co,, who produce about 
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40 per cent of the window glass used in the United States. That 
is an American patent, owned by the Libbey-Owens Co. 

Mr. FESS. The information 1 have received is from the 
Libbey-Owens people, and it was to the effect that many of these 
patents are owned in Europe. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There are only two patents; that is, the 
cot fon patent and the Fourcault, which is a Belgian 
paten 

Mr. FESS. Another question I want to ask the Senator. The 
President's proclamation took effect about a year ago, I think, 
about the 16th of February. Is it not a fact that the importa- 
tions from Belgium haye been very large since the new rate has 
gone into effect? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am going to give those figures a little bit 
later. I have not them right here. 

Mr. FESS. That would be a significant fact to consider in 
connection with the decision as to whether that rate should be 
maintained. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in order to show the rapidity 
with which the old-fashioned methods have been abandoned, I 
wish to state that in 1926 there were made 232,722,000 square 
feet of machine cylinder window glass, 94,000,000 feet made by 
the Libbey-Owens process, which is the modern méthod of mak- 
ing, and by the sheet-drawn process, and by the Foureault, which 
is the Belgian patent, 30,000,000 feet. 

In 1927, the following year, the production by the cylinder 
process had fallen from 232,000,000 to 170,000,000, The amount 
made under the Libbey-Owens process bad increased from 
94,000,000 to 124,000,000 feet, and the amount made under the 
Fourcault process had increased from 30,000,000 to 37,000,000, 
showing that in one year the change from the old-fashioned to 
the new-fashioned method of making window glass had under- 
gone such a complete transformation that even in 1927 the rew- 
fashioned method was encroaching rapidly upon the machine 
eylinder process. 

Mr. SMOOT. And to-day there are none of the mills running 
under the old process. A complete change has come about. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; but I am undertaking to show that 
whatever the figures submitted by the Tariff Commission as to 
the respective costs of making glass by the new process in 
Belgium and the process followed in the United States, their 
composite recommendation and the facts upon which the Presi- 
dent based his proclamation were not entirely founded upon the 
new process, but were based upon conditions that existed in the 
country and in the industry at the time. 

In order to show that window glass is not entitled to the in- 
creased rate which the President put into effect by his procla- 
mation, I wish to show that, as compared with the prewar and 
postwar prices of commodities in the United States generally, 
window glass has not suffered by comparison. 

We find the following facts, based upon the prices in 1928, as 
to the average increase in the cost of commodities figured on 
the standard adopted by the nations of the earth as a basis un- 
der what they call the index of commodity prices, which is 
recognized by all economists in all nations, taking the year 1913 
as the basis, the price in that year representing 100 per cent, 

Taking 1913 as the basic year, we find that, by comparison, 
the average increase in costs of all commodities in the United 
States was 40 per cent. In other words, the average of prices 
in the United States in the year 1928 as compared with 1913 
was as 140 compared with 100. 

We find in the matter of farm products that the comparison 
in 1928 was as 148 to 100. With reference to foods, it was as 
157 to 100. With reference to hides and leather, it was as 178 
to 100. With reference to textile products, it was as 168 to 
100. With reference to fuel and lighting it was as 135 to 100, a 
little below the postwarnormal. As to building materials, which 
item ineludes, of course, brick, cement, glass, and lumber, all 
the materials that go into the building-industry of the United 
States, compared with a normal increase of from 100 to 140 
for all commodities, we find that building material oceupies the 
position of 170 per cent, while house furnishings occupy the po- 
sition of 172 per cent. 

Window glass, therefore, as a part of the material going into 
the construction of buildings in the United States, is now about 
30 per cent higher than the normal average prices for all prod- 
ucts in the United States in 1928. 

An investigation into the cost of producing window glass in 
this country and in Belgium was made by the Tariff Commis- 
sion as of the year 1926. The factory costs in this country, 
f. o. b. plant, under the sheet-drawing process, were $3.56 per 
50 square feet, and under the cylinder process $4.21 per 50 
square feet. Inasmuch as the factory price, which is, of course, 
f. o. b. the plant, is shown to have been $3.90 in 1926 per 50 
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square feet for Grade A single strength, it is easy to see why 
the Libbey-Owens Co., which uses now and has used altogether 
the modern process of sheet-drawing manufacture of window 
glass, makes such enormous profits while the American Window 
Glass, which used at the time the obsolete cylinder method, was 
here asking for an increased tariff upon window glass. It was 
the handblowers in 1922 who were here asking for an increase 
in the tariff on window glass because they were then in com- 
petition with the American Window Glass Co., which was 
using the cylinder process in 1922, which was then an improye- 
ment over the hand-blown process. 

The American Window Glass Co. did not come here in 1922 
and ask for any increase in the tariff on window glass. Only 
those who were seeking to perpetuate the out-of-date methods 
of making window glass were here in 1922, but reversing the 
position and carrying it into effect as logically, the American 
Window Glass Co., which was using the antiquated process, in 
1926 was asking the Tariff Commission and the President to 
increase the rates in order that they might retain those anti- 
quated, old-fashioned and expensive methods of making window 
glass as compared to the Libbey-Owens process then in vogue 
and in use by that company, which then made and is now 
making about 40 per cent of all of the window glass produced 
in the United States. 

The two companies, the American Window Glass Co. and 
Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Co., produced between 70 and 80 per 
cent of all the window glass made in the United States. The 
American Window Glass Co. has been driven, by the pressure 
of domestic competition, by the cheaper methods of making 
window glass than the sheet-drawn process, to abandon its 
out-of-date methods and adopt the improved modern methods 
which even in 1926 were in use by the Libbey-Owens Co., which 
now makes about 40 per cent of all of the window glass and 
has been able to make enormous profits in competition with 
Belgian glass made by the same process during all of its exist- 
ence since it was incorporated as a glass factory. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I would like to have the Senator’s reaction on this 
question, Expressing sympathy with his view that we should 


not unnecessarily protect an outworn system, because I have 
considerable sympathy with that idea, yet it costs, according 
to statistics, something like 400 per cent more for wages here 
than in Belgium. We will assume that the modern glass manu- 
facturer under the new system of labor-saving machinery might 
be able in a degree to compete with this lower cost in Belgium, 
but it will be assumed without contradiction that the other 


companies can not. I want the reaction of the Senator to this 
inquiry: Does the Senator think that it is a wise course to per- 
mit the cheaper-produced glass in Belgium to drive out the 
other companies which can not compete with that glass on the 
basis which the Senator says the modern company can and 
which the more ancient companies can not? I do not mean com- 
panies using machinery. 

When have we come to the place where we only protect that 
particular industry which can protect itself because of modern 
machinery? Does the Senator’s theory go to the extent that 
he will not protect the needy industry but permit it to be 
driven out by foreign competition? I am assuming that all 
the Senator says about modern machinery is true, although I 
doubt it very much. My facts that come from other sources 
raise that question. But assuming it is all true, does the 
Senator think it is sound policy to drive out of business all the 
companies in the country that have not been able to install the 
Libbey-Owens method? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I certainly would not like to see all the com- 
panies that have not installed the Libbey-Owens method be 
put out of business, but I certainly take the position that com- 
panies which persistently and stubbornly refuse to adopt the 
modern methods, so they could compete with their own domestic 
competitors on a scientific and economic basis, ought not to 
be allowed to appeal to the Congress for artificial stimulation in 
the form of tariff legislation that would tend to restrict or 
prevent importations when, as a matter of fact, ultimately they 
must be put out of business by the domestic competition unless 
they put their processes upon the same basis of efficient and 
economic production as their competitors in the United States 
and without regard to any tariff, which has already been demon- 
strated by what has happened even since the President's procla- 
mation. 

The American Window Glass Co., producing between 80 and 40 
per cent of the entire product of the United States, in spite of 
the increases carried in the President’s proclamation, has been 
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forced by economic conditions and further by domestic compe- 
tition to abandon the methods used by the company in 1926 and 
1927 and is now installing this modern process in all its fac- 
tories which are still operating, showing that, without regard to 
the tariff, industries must keep pace with modern development 
for the economic and scientific production of the things we need 
in this country. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator’s argument would apply equally as 
strongly te the chain-store movement, because that seems to be 
in the interest of modern efficiency, where the chain stores are 
driving out the individual stores. I have a good deal of sym- 
pathy with what the Senator said. I do not know just how we 
can reach methods of that kind by legislation, but I would not 
go to the extent of putting out of business a less effective indus- 
try in any great amount of its output by competition with the 
countries having cheaper labor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hardly think the Senator’s illustration of 
chain stores is applicable. I appreciate the encroachment 
made by chain stores upon the local independent merchant, and 
I deplore that encroachment, and yet after all I have wondered 
whether there is anything that can be done by legislation to 
prevent the economic development of that situation. I read a 
decision of the Federal court out in Indiana a few days ago 
interpreting a statute which had been enacted by the Legisla- 
ture of Indiana undertaking to put a tax on chain stores in 
the State of Indiana for the purpose of either curbing or handi- 
capping or prohibiting their existence by reason of taxation. 
The Federal court decided, of course, that it was an unconstitu- 
tional invasion of interstate commerce, that it was more or less 
a discriminatory tax not placed upon all merchants of the 
same type. 

After all, appreciating as I do the evils of the chain-store sys- 
tem, the driving out of the independent local merchant who con- 
tributes not only to the enterprise of his community but to its 
educational and moral and civic welfare, which can not always, 
if ever, be said of the chain stores, managed and manipulated 
and operated from some distant point, yet I do not know 
whether there is any possibility of undertaking to cure the 
situation by legislation, because if we undertake it by taxation 
we run up against the constitutional provision that taxes must 
be uniform throughout the United States. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator will permit me further, I did not 
mean to get into that particular field. I used it simply as an 
illustration of the inyasion of modern methods in industry 
which make the problem which the Senator and I have be- 
fore us. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We can not deny the people the right to 
have the benefit of every modern development. They are en- 
titled to the benefit of every process by which the necessaries of 
life are cheapened to them, taking always in consideration qual- 
ity as a part of the price which they must pay for the neces- 
saries of life. But I do not believe that we are justified in 
placing an embargo upon the importation of an article into 
the United States made by modern methods abroad and made 
very largely by modern methods at home in order that we 
may artificially stimulate some particular factory or some 
particular portion of an industry that has not had sufficient 
foresight or progress to adept modern methods 80 as to com- 
pete not only with the foreign product but with other domestic 
products in the United States. 

Mr. FESS. I had stated a moment ago, assuming that the 
facts upon. which his statement was made are true, I wanted 
to know the Senator’s view of it. However, the facts which 
come to me both as to the glass industry and the pottery 
industry are contradictory of his statement about the pro- 
duction through outworn machinery and are to the effect 
that the statement is not well founded. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator doubt the statement I 
make that the outworn methods of producing glassware have 
been practically abandoned in this country and that modern 
processes have been installed? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is entirely correct. There are none of 
them left. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true, and if the Senator disputes 
that statement he is eyidently misinformed by somebody, be- 
cause it is admitted by those who fought the increase in the 
tariff and by their own actions. I haye here clippings of as 
late as six or eight weeks ago, taken from a trade journal inter- 
ested in the glass industry, saying that the American Window 
Glass Co. has abandoned its last old-fashioned factory and 
closed it down for a period of two or three months in order 
that it may install modern machinery. 

Mr. FESS. That changes the whole situation as to the 
Senator's argument. I thought the Senator was arguing against 
the application of the duty because they were retaining the 
outworn machinery. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator can not put into my remarks a 
misinterpretation by a trick. I do not think he intends to 
do so. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Ohio does not propose to do 
that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But he misinterprets what I am undertak- 
ing to say. These tariff rates were proclaimed by the President 
as based upon the condition of the industry when 60 per cent of 
it was using outworn machinery. Since that proclamation the 
outworn machinery has been entirely abandoned and now all 
the makers of window glass are using the modern processes, and 
therefore we ought not to continue in effect the increased tariff 
based on outworn methods when they have been abandoned. 

Mr. FESS. Notwithstanding the fact that imports from 
Belgium under the present tariff rate are very large? 

Mr. BARKLEY, They have not increased in proportion to the 
increase in the domestic production of window glass, I will say. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. Am I to understand the Senator from Kentucky 
to contend not only in support of his amendment but that his 
amendment is intended to penalize the corporations which can 
not raise the capital necessary to install in their factories all 
such modern methods? 

Mr. BARKLEY. My amendment is not intended to penalize 
anybody, but it is intended to prevent the penalization of the 
American people based upon the methods of industry which 
were in vogue at the time the increase was put into effect. I 
will say to the Senator who always has a sympathetic note for 
the man who can not succeed regardless of the causes of his 
failure, and I join with him in the sympathetic note, that 
even under the increase in the tariff carried by the President's 
proclamation these little concerns, to which he refers as being 
unable to install the modern machinery, have already gone 
out of business and they can not restore their business by the 
old-fashioned methods and in competition with the Libbey-Owens 
Co. and the American Window Glass Co, both of whom make 
about 80 per cent of the entire product. I doubt if they could 
successfully compete even if they had money to put in modern 
machinery. 

Mr. GOFF. Then, as I intended to ask the Senator in my 
second question, if it is necessary, according to his contention, 
that we should admit imports, why should we not allow the 
reduction to come about from domestic competition rather than 
by competition from abroad? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, there is ample domestic competi- 
tion. That is one of the reasons why the small, out-of-date fac- 
tories can no longer exist. It is the same as in the steel in- 
dustry. A similar question arose in connection with the old- 
fashioned merchant furnaces producing pig iron. The facts 
showed that their condition was not due to importations or 
foreign competition but to their inability to compete with the 
great steel factories of the United States that produce pig iron 
by modern methods. It is merely one of the developments of 
modern trade, involving “the survival of the fittest." That 
always is true and always will be true. It is true in agricul- 
ture; it is true in merchandising; it is true in banking; it is 
true in law; it is true in medicine; it is true even in the pulpit. 
The modern preacher who proclaims the gospel according to 
modern ideals will usually find an audience more responsive 
and more numerous than the preacher who necessarily limits 
himself to the methods which were in yogue in the days of our 
forefathers. 

Mr. GOFF. 


In other words, the Senator, then, means to say 
that the modern mind tends or runs rather to the immaterial 
and disregards the logical. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no; quite to the contrary. I think the 
modern mind tends very much to the material and discards 
the immaterial. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President 

Mr. GOFF. Let me proceed to ask just one more question. 
The Senator from Kentucky said, in reply to a question pro- 
pounded by the Senator from Obio [Mr. Fess], that domestic 
competition would drive these plants out of existence and for 
that reason why not permit imports to come in? If that be the 
Senator’s contention, I wish to know why we do not allow this 
competition, which is bound, as the Senator contends, to drive 
out of existence the plants that do not adopt the modern meth- 
ods of production, to come from domestic industry rather than 
from foreign competition? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I take the position—probably the Senator 
from West Virginia will not agree with it—that we are en- 
titled to some competition. I do not believe in embargoes; I 
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do not believe in tariffs high enough to prohibit or prevent com- 
petition; but the competition that comes in from Belgium in 
the way of window glass is not sufficient to drive out of business 
any efficient, economically conducted glass factory in the United 
States. It has not done so, and it will not do so. The ques- 
tion here is whether we are going to retain a tariff rate based 
upon inefficient metheds or whether we are going to give the 
American people the advantage which they are entitled to 
enjoy of modern methods of producing this article, 

Mr. GOFF. May I say to the Senator from Kentucky, if 
competition is to bring about ‘this millennium, why not have it 
in the form of domestic competition, which invests and employs 
American capital and American labor, rather than permit for- 
eign competition to come in and by destroying American indus- 
try accomplish the same result? 

Mr. BARKLEY. We do haye domestic competition; we have 
it all the time; and we shall continue to have it. 

Mr. GOFF. Yes; and 

Mr. BARKLEY. The question here is whether we are going 
to deny the American people any degree whatever of competition 
from the little Kingdom of Belgium. The Senator’s argument 
leads logically to the conclusion that he is in favor of an em- 
bargo, or a tariff so high as to prohibit importations, so that all 
the competition we should have would be purely American com- 
petition. I do not entertain that view. 

Mr. GOFF. My view is this: If competition be necessary to 
bring about the desired result for the American people and the 
American consumer, I prefer domestic competition, with the 
benefits to American capital and American labor, rather than 
the accomplishment of the same result by foreign competition. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then, the Senator favors an embargo, a 
tariff wall that will prohibit any imports at all into the United 
States, and, by the same reason, prevent all exports from the 
United States to other countries? 

Mr. GOFF. That is an entirely different question, and, of 
course, our logical conclusions are not helped by calling names 
or giving new surnames to the different views which have been 
advanced. I do not see that the question of embargo is involved. 
but if it be necessary in order to protect American capital and 
American labor to have an embargo, and this is an embargo— 
then I am for an embargo. I am for America first and any 
other country outside of America second. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GOFF. And if I can accomplish the same result by the 
investment of American capital and the employment of Ameri- 
ean labor I am going to contend for that, no matter what its 
effect may be on a foreign country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not yield to the Senator from West 
Virginia in my loyalty to America first, but, in undertaking to 
apply the doctrine of America first, I desire also to keep in 
mind not only the great mass of millions of American people 
who are consuming these products but the millions of American 
working men who are engaged at this hour in producing Ameri- 
can products, to find markets for which we are employing the 
Commerce Department, the merchant marine, all our commercial 
attachés, our ambassadors, our ministers, and other diplomatie 
and consular officials around the world. 

I do not believe that we can adopt the policy of saying that 
we are for America first when it comes to selling our commodi- 
ties to some little nation, but when it comes to that little nation 
selling something to us, we do not propose to buy from them, 
though we are going to make then’ buy from us. No such policy 
as that can be adopted by a nation in these modern days, and I 
am unable even to ascribe to the Senator from West Virginia a 
belief in any such doctrine. As I said ón yesterday, to-day 
more American workingmen are employed in the production of 
products which we are sending to the nations of the world than 
are affected by importations from other nations, because our 
exportations exceed our importations by between two and three 
billion dollars a year. If we are going to raise the tariff wall 
so high that countries such as Belgium, which sends us $76,- 
000,000 of goods a year and at the same time buys from us 
$111,000,000 worth a year, can not sell their preducts within our 
borders, where are we going to find a market for our own sur- 
plus products? If we can not find a market for our two and 
one-half billion dollars’ worth of surplus products over and 
above what we buy, where are millions of men, American work- 
ers, going to find employment? If they can not find employ- 
ment, they will join the army of unemployed that already 
exists. I can not, for the life of me, understand how men can 
consistently argue that we are not morally bound to buy some- 
thing from other countries in order that we may sell what we 
have to sell them. 

Mr. GOFF. I think that is quite true if it meets the situa- 
tion; but the Senator's contention is this: He will allow for- 
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eign importations to enter into American competition in the 
American market and close the plants which have not the capi- 
tal with which to employ and install modern methods, and by 
the very logic of that position he does and must increase the 
number of the unemployed in this country. ; 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no; the Senator unintentionally mis- 
understands my position. I take no such position as that; but 
I do take the position that the American people who boast of 
their modern inventions, who boast of the fact that we have 
given to the world 85 per cent of the inventions which have 
modernized and revolutionized modes of living throughout the 
world, ought to be entitled in their own country to some of the 
benefits of that inventive genius of theirs, so that they may be 
able to modernize processes of manufacture and enjoy not only 
greater production but a reduction in price. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. One of the best evidences as to the effect 
of a tariff rate structure is the profits of the concerns operating 
under it in the United States. In looking over the returns of 
the company which the Senator stated produces 40 per cent, I 
believe, of this particular commodity in the United States, I find 
that the Libbey-Owens Co., the largest producer of this article, 
was organized in 1916, when the same tariff rate as is now pro- 
posed by the Senator from Kentucky in his amendment was in 
effect, with a $2,000,000 capital, and in 12 years it has grown to 
have a capital of $22,000,000. 

During the last four years the Libbey-Owens Co. has made 
net profits of $11,470,000. In 1920 the Libbey-Owens Co. de- 
clared a stock dividend of 25 per cent; in 1922 it declared an 8 
per cent regular cash dividend ; in 1923 it declared an § per cent 
cash dividend and an extra 4 per cent cash dividend; in 1924 
it declared a regular cash dividend of 8 per cent, a 2 per cent 
extra cash dividend, and 50 per cent in stock dividends; in 
1925 it declared an 8 per cent regular cash dividend and 2 per 
cent extra in cash; in 1926 it declared a regular 8 per cent 
dividend in cash, 4 per cent extra in cash, and 20 per cent more 
in stock dividends; in 1927 it declared an 8 per cent regular 
cash dividend and a 4 per cent extra dividend in cash; and in 
1928 it declared a regular 8 per cent dividend in cash. Notwith- 


standing this, the common stock of the company bas increased 
from a par value of $25 to its present market value of over 
$200 a share. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
tor from Mississippi, that, notwithstanding the large cash and 
stock dividends declared over the period covered by his remarks, 
at the end of September 30, 1928, the Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass 


In addition to that, I will say to the Sena- 


Co. had a surplus of $8,195,350. So, beginning with the very 
organization of this modern window-glass factory, operating 
under the rates of tariff which I am proposing—the rates car- 
ried in the act of 1922—this concern making 40 per cent of the 
American product—has, without the addition of a single out- 
side dollar of capital, grown enormously in size, paid large cash 
dividends and stock dividends, and now has a surplus of nearly 
$10,000,000 in its treasury. 

Mr, VANDENBERG and Mr. FESS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield first to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I merely wish to turn to the Senator 
for information. Can he tell me to what extent the new process 
is a labor-saving process? 

Mr. BARKLEY. My information is that the new process as 
compared to the old process is a labor-saving process probably 
to the extent of one-third. In other words, by reason c’ ‘ter 
production and, of course, the use of fewer men in < on 
with it as compared to the old method, there has been i . uuc- 
tion in the cost of producing this article of from one-fourth to 
one-third, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is no more than fair to the Senate 
to call attention to the profits of the Libbey-Owens Co., refer- 
ence to them having been made by the Senator from Mississippi. 
A great part of those profits have been collected from royalties 
on patents that are owned by the company. Even concerns 
abroad which make the glass under those patents have to pay 
the Libbey-Owens Co. a royalty for using the patented process. 
I thought I ought to say that much to the Senate because of the 
fact that the profit has not all been made from manufacturin 
of glass in the United States, : 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator, however, wiil bear in mind 
that the Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Co. is owned by the parent 
company, which owns the patents, and the profits to which he 
refers are profits made by the parent company and are not sim- 
ply profits made by the subsidiary, the Libbey-Owens Sheet 
Glass Co. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the profits to which I referred were derived 
partly from royalties paid the company. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The royalties are collected by the parent 
company and not by the glass company. 

Mr. SMOOT. The glass company gets credit for it, and then 
the whole profits go to the parent company. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The glass company, though, keeps its own 
books. It makes its own profits. The fact that the parent 
company owns the stock of the glass company does not change 
the situation in any respect. I have been talking about the 
profits of the glass company, not the profits of the parent com- 
pany that owns the patents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, these statistics show what the 
presidential proclamation did with regard to cylinder glass: 

The presidential proclamation was made in June. During the 
month of June there were 12,500,000 pounds of cylinder glass 
imported into the United States. As soon as the presidential 
proclamation became effective in July, there were 4,400,000 
pounds imported, or about one-third of the amount imported 
the month before. In August the importation dropped to 
3,000,000 pounds. In September there were 4,500,000 pounds im- 
ported; in October, 3,900,000 pounds; in November, 3,000,000 
pounds; and in December, 2,000,000 pounds. 

Before the presidential proclamation took effeet there were 
coming into this country in May about 8,000,000 pounds, and in 
June 12,000,000 pounds. So at least the American laboring man 
had the benefit of making that much more glass in the United 
States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I will state, in connection 
with the Libbey-Owens profits, that I have here a clipping from 
the American Glass Review, of December 14, 1929, showing 
that the Libbey-Owens profits for the year 1929 were $3,515,652, 
which amounted to $1.89 per share of no par value, as compared 
to $1.55 per share in 1928. This company, as has been stated, 
makes 40 per cent of the entire American product, and it has 
been joined now in its modern methods by the American Window 
Glass Co., making 30 or 40 per cent, the two of them making 
nearly 80 per cent of all the window glass made in the United 
States. So one of those companies was able to increase its 
profits in 1929 over those of 1928, notwithstanding the fact that 
under the tariff rates carried in the act of 1922 it has made 
these enormous profits and declared these enormous stock and 
cash dividends. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I know the Senator wants to get all the facts on 
both sides of this question; and 1 wish he would permit me to 
read a portion of a letter from the Libbey-Owens people in an- 
swer to my inquiry as to the figures giyen in the former debate 
by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. I listened, 
some months ago, to his statement that was read just a few 
minutes ago, and the figures he gave were somewhat startling 
to me; so I wrote to the Libbey-Owens people at Toledo, inclos- 
ing that address, and asked them to give me the facts. If the 
Senator will permit me to do so, I should like to quote just a 
portion of the letter. 

They say: 


The figures given as to the earnings of the company are substantially 
correct ; but when taken in connection with the statement of the capital 
of the company are entirely misleading. The $2,000,000 capital of the 
company at its organization in 1916, mentioned by Senator Harrison, 
was represented by preferred stock, of which about $1,500,000 was 
issued at par for cash, and about $500,000 was issued at par for 
property at its cost. It also had originally a capital of $4,000,000 
common stock, representing the patents and inventions which had 
been developed by its predecessors in title at a cost of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars over a period of 8 or 10 years, Subse- 
quently over $5,000,000 cash capital was contributed by subscription 
and purchase of preferred stock of the company and Its two subsidiaries, 
which have since been consolidated with the company. Also, common 
stock of the company was sold to its stockholders for cash at $115 per 
share, making a further cash capital contribution of almost $8,500,000. 
While the preferred stock issues have been redeemed, the earnings of 
the company have been based, in large part, upon these cash capital 
contributions by shareholders from time to time of more than $138,- 
000,000 in addition to the $2,000,000 in cash and property and the 
$4,000,000 represented by patents and inventions at the time of its 
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organization. The earnings are thus not disproportionate to the capi- 
tal and investment— 


As would be suggested by the Senator from Mississippi. I 
think those figures ought to go in at this time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no objection to their going in. 

I will say to the Senator that the Libbey-Owens Co. has not 
been here, and is not here now, asking for any increase in tariff. 
It was not a party to the request for increase by presidential 
proclamation ; and I think, in spite of the letter inserted by the 
Senator from Ohio, that the Libbey-Owens Co. does not need 
the protection that it is now obtaining by reason of the increase, 
at least upon window glass, by the President without its re- 
quest. 

Mr. FESS. They have made no request of me, I had di- 
rected a letter to them in reference to what had been stated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that. 

My position is that the Libbey-Owens Co. has made no request 
for an increase. It certainly is not entitled to it on the showing 
made here, I say that the American Window Glass Co., which 
made the request for an increase when it was using these 
out-of-date methods, has now abandoned those methods and is 
using modern methods, and therefore is in a position to put 
itself on a level with the Libbey-Owens Co., the two of them 
together producing about 80 per cent of the entire American 
product, 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCuttocH in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MCMASTER, In reference to the letter just inserted in 
the Recorp by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] from the 
Libbey-Owens Glass Co., I desire to say that it is very easy to 
write a letter making explanations of how capital stock was 
paid in, and so forth; but-later in the discussion on plate glass 
I shall produce a statement that was compiled by one of the 
most reputable accounting firms in the city of New York, who 
have gone over all of the financial statements of the Libbey- 
Owens Co, from the year 1920 down to the year 1928. That 
Statement shows that beginning either with the year 1921 or 
the year 1920—I have the exact figures on my desk—their 
actual capital at that time was about $7,500,000, and that dur- 


ing the next eight years, according to their own financial state- 
ments, they had accumulated and made more than $21,000,000 
in earnings upon the $7,500,000 capital. 


Mr. BARKLEY. That statement is undoubtedly correct; and 
in addition to the increase of their stock they now have in the 
treasury practically $10,000,000 of undivided profits and surplus. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to prolong this discussion. 
I will yield to the Senator, however. 

Mr. GOFF. I shall take only just a few moments to bring 
to the attention of the Senator some data which have come to 
my attention here recently. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator give me the source of the 
data? 

Mr. GOFF. Yes; they come from the Window Glass Manufac- 
turers’ Association. I attempted to obtain this evidence in 
regard to the very argument which the Senator has just pre- 
sented. It is to the effect that the Libbey-Owens Co. not only 
produces window glass but a great deal of plate glass, and that 
in computing the profits of the Libbey-Owens Co. it is neces- 
sary to take into consideration the fact that plate-glass enters 
largely into those profits; that during the year 1929 the Libbey- 
Owens Co. produced about one-tenth of all the plate glass pro- 
duced in the United States. It furthermore, as the Senator from 
Utah stated, not only owns and operates large plants in several 
of our States—West Virginia and Ohio, especially Ohio—but 
it owns ancillary properties from which it receives large in- 
comes. For example, in the State of West Virginia the Libbey- 
Owens Co, owns large natural-gas properties and is receiving a 
large income therefrom. 

I wish to state to the Senator in this connection, and bring 
it to his attention for his consideration, that the Libbey-Owens 
Co. not only operates an exclusively owned patented sheet- 
drawn process in this country but it has licensed companies 
operating under its patents in Belgium, France, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Italy, and Japan; and in some or all of these 
factories it owns, directly or indirectly, certain stock interests. 

When we view the general amount of income of this company 
we should take into consideration the fact that it is not the 
result of the Libbey-Owens Co. being engaged in window-glass 
manufacture, but that it also has plate glass and other ancillary 
property holdings, and the income from these royalties in the 
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different nations of the world, to which I have just called the 
attention of the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator, as 
I said a while ago, that these royalties are not owned by the 
Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Co. These patents and royalties are 
owned by the parent company that obtained the patents and 
incorporated as a subsidiary the Libbey-Owens Glass Co.; and 
they are not figured in the profits which have been recited here 
as to the Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Co. proper, aside from its 
connection with the parent company which owns the patents and 
the royalties. 4 

Mr. GOFF. I know that is the Senator's contention. 
just the opposite information. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If it be true, as the Senator says, that a 
part of these profits have been made ont of the manufacture of 
plate glass, I will say to him that the same situation exists as 
to plate glass that exists as to window glass. There has been a 
modernization of the methods of making plate glass. The Presi- 
dent issued a proclamation increasing those rates, and I under- 
stand that an amendment is to be offered a little later affecting 
the presidential rates on plate glass. If the Libbey-Owens Co. 
has made all these profits on the manufacture of plate glass, 
certainly the Senator from West Virginia ought to look with 
considerable favor upon the motion that will be made to restore 
the original rates on plate glass, so as not to make it possible 
for them to take further advantage of these high rates to in- 
crease their profits on that part of their business. 

Mr. GOFF. I might say to my friend from Kentucky that my 
position on plate glass will be just exactly the same, relatively 
speaking, as it is on window glass, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would have known it if the Senator had 
not spoken. 

Mr. GOFF. I saved the Senator the embarrassment of think- 
ing to the point of expressing himself. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no embarrassment -whatever at- 
tached to it. 

I have taken more time, due to interruptions, than I intended 
to take. I simply desire to epitomize what I have said. 

Forty per cent of American window glass is produced by one 
company, which has always been prosperous, which has always 
used modern methods. The increase which I am seeking to 
remove was based upon the cost of producing window glass by 
a company that used out-of-date, outworn, antiquated methods. 
They have abandoned those methods. They have modernized 
their plant. That means that these two great corporations are 
making between 70 and 80 per cent of the entire American pro- 
duction of window glass. They are not entitled to and do not 
need this increase in the tariff on this essential building mate- 
rial; and, in addition to that, the American people ought not 
to be penalized because of a condition that existed years ago, 
before the industry was modernized and brought up to date. 

Reference has been made to the competition from Belgium. 
There are only seven States, and they are along the Atlantic 
seaboard and the Pacific seaboard, where there is any competi- 
tion. It is the same situation that exists with respect to cement 
and brick and other heavy building materials; and yet these 
companies, by reason of this effort to place a restriction upon 
imports into these seven States, will take advantage of it to 
raise the price to every American consumer, no matter what 
part of the country he may reside in. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

Mr, BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. To prove the folly of basing 
our present rate upon information furnished by the Tariff Com- 
mission ints early report, in addition to all the Senator has 
said, is the further fact, to which I have not heard him refer, 
but with which he probably is familiar, that since 1926 there 
has been an increase in the labor cost in Belgium of 30 per cent. 
That is very important. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I was coming to that a while ago, but was 
diverted. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that in addition to all the 
other factors, including the modern processes of making window 
glass, here is a further fact, that in 1929 the labor cost in 
Belgium, the competing foreign country, had increased 30 per 
cent from what it was in 1926. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I thank the Senator for calling that to my 
attention. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Furthermore, the transporta- 
tion costs of the imported glass have increased 26 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am obliged to the Senator for recalling 
that te my recollection. The increase in the cost of labor in 
Belgium being 30 per cent, the increase in the cost of trans- 
portation being 26 per cent, means, of course, that the cost of 
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landing the product in the United States has been increased 56 
per cent in three years. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That gives an entirely differ- 
ent picture from the conditions upon which the Tariff Commis- 
sion made its report. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In addition to that, I will state to the Sena- 
tor, as compared with the domestic production of about 500,- 
000,000 square feet, the importations from Belgium have declined 
since 1926 from more than 80,000,000 to about 67,000,000 in 
1928, and there was a still further decline in 1929, and no 
doubt will be a still further decline in 1930, due to the fact, of 
course, that there has been a falling off in the building industry 
of the United States which has necessarily brought down 
domestie production and importations as well. 

I do not desire to take further time, and I feel like apologiz- 
ing to the Senate for having taken this much time; but it has 
been due very largely to interruptions, which have been quite 
helpful. , 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator brought out 
the fact that the imports reach only a very little territory in 
the United States? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I just stated to the Senator that there are 
only seven States in the United States which these imports 
reach at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, And the domestic producers 
have the entire country to themselves, except for some of the 
seaports. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The domestic producers have the entire 
country. They meet some small competition in the domestic 
seaports, but the importations do not reach the interior of the 
country. There are 41 States into which imported window 
glass is never brought. Yet by reason of this increase in the 
tariff on window glass they are enabled to use that as a lever, 
whenever the economie conditions will justify them in doing so, 
to raise the price to every consumer of window glass in the 
country. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I wish to preface what I desire 
to say in reply to the remarks of the Senator from Kentucky 
by an answer to the suggestion he made in reference to cement 
and brick and the importations of window glass. 

The Senator from Kentucky, as I understood his argument, in- 
sisted that there were only seyen seaboard States that were 
possibly affected by the importations; and then he stated that, 
analogously, it was the same situation which we meet when we 
consider the importations of cement and brick. 

If we can not ship from the interior of this country the brick 
or the cement which are manufactured in these respective com- 
munities because of the high freight rates, then we throw out of 
employment for the very seaboard markets the men and the 
capital that would produce brick and cement and window glass 
for these consuming seaboard communities. 

As the Senator from Kentucky very properly says, from his 
point of view, and I know he is very sincere in his contention 
as he sees it, I can not understand why, if we are to stand for 
America, if we are to stand for this country, if we are to stabi- 
lize this industry, if we are to promote its prosperity, we should 
decline in any instance to invite capital either to invest itself or 
to employ labor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I should like to ask the Senator to explain, 
if we are going to destroy this industry, why it is that the price 
of window glass in the United States, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, in 1926 was $3.90 per 50 square feet, and in 
1929 was $4.20 per 50 square feet. 

Mr. GOFF. There are a great many elements that enter into 
that, and one of the elements is the higher cost of living in the 
United States and the higher cost of labor. The Senator from 
Kentucky says at one end of his argument, which it seems to 
me is one of the horns of his dilemma, “ You have armies of 
unemployed men marching through the streets of the United 
States.” Our distinguished colleague from the State of New 
York [Mr. Cope.anp] tells us that whenever he goes to New 
York City he finds it difficult to pass down the highways and 
the byways, or the principal streets there, because of the unem- 
ployed men standing out in front of the employment agencies 
and bureaus. 

To come right down to the concrete proposition involved in 
the Senator’s question, what are we going to do? Are we going 
to maintain our standards for labor in the United States, em- 
ploy labor at rates commensurate with the ordinary increases 
of industrial prices here, or are we to throw workers out of 
employment, and by throwing them out of employment give to 
the consumer a cheaper product from abroad? 

How is the consumer affected by having capital uninvested 
and labor unemployed? The consumer is, in the large majori- 
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ties of cases, the individual who finds it necessary to obtain the 
price with which he consumes from the investment of capital 
and the employment of labor. 

The elements which enter into this increase I can not tell the 
Senator, He does not bave the different elements, he does not 
state them, and I know that if he had all of the different ele- 
ments which enter into this increase, in view of what he has 
said is the fierce domestic competition in this country, he would 
unquestionably state them, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF, Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What I am wondering is whether the fact 
that the cost of labor in Belgium increased 30 per cent and the 
cost of transporting Belgian glass increased 26 per cent had 
anything to do with inducing the American producers to in- 
erease their price from $3.90 to $4.20. 

Mr. GOFF. I do not think it did at all, because I know 
that the ordinary standard of living in Belgium is just about 
one-fifth of what it is in the United States, and I say to the 
Senator that I not only know that from statistics, but I know 
it because I have seen it and observed it. I do not think that 
the lowering of the cost of production in Belgium or the in- 
creasing of the cost of production in Belgium 80 per cent would 
have any effect whatsoever. 

The Finance Committee, as I understand it, approved the 
rate in paragraph 219 as passed by the House. The provision 
in the bill as it passed the House relating to the general ques- 
tion of cylinder and crown and sheet glass was revised to read 
as the Finance Committee report shows. 

These rates which were proposed by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee are those which were proclaimed by the President, and 
which have been referred to in this debate as the presidential 
proclamation, 

The minimum ad valorem rate of 50 per cent was imposed 
in the House bill to take care of the relatively higher valued 
sheet glass known as Vitrea, special sheet glass used for photo- 
graphic plates, and the ultra-violet glass known as Vita. The 
elimination of this provision by the Finance Committee was 
based on the following information: 

Fully 90 per cent of the importations of glass covered by 
this paragraph consist of ordinary clear window glass of 
relatively small value upon which the specific duties proposed 
in the bill would apply. 

Antique and fancy colored glass, which would be affected by 
the 50 per cent provision, because of its relatively high value, 
is made in the United States only in limited quantities and in 
comparatively few shades and colors. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield, 

Mr. COPELAND, Let me ask the Senator about Vita glass. 
Is most of that imported? 

Mr. GOFF. Most all of it. There is no domestic glass, as 
I understand it, which competes with the Vita glass. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Corning factory is attempting to do 
something along that line. As a matter of fact, most of that 
ultra-violet glass comes from abroad, does it not? 

Mr. GOFF. That is my understanding. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, is it not actually a fact 
that the glass manufacturers are in a position to fix the price 
at practically what they choose to fix it, that the industry has 
expanded enormously in amount of capital invested in it, has 
increased tremendously, the manufacturers have been exceed- 
ingly prosperous, and are to-day in possession of enormous 
surpluses from their profits? In that case, do they need this 
duty, and is it fair to ask this duty, in view of the situation 
with reference to these necessary commodities? 

Mr. GOFF. My answer to the Senator is this: I do not think 
the producers of glass are in a position to fix any price which 
they may desire to fix. I think, as was well stated by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, that domestic competition is reducing the 
price of glass in this country and that it is also eliminating 
the producer of glass who is not capable of adopting the modern 
processes of manufacturing glass because of the absence of 
eapital at his command. 

The Senator further stated, which I understand is clearly 
within the facts of the situation, that the import of Belgian 
glass is simply absorbing the markets at the present time of the 
large seaport cities of at least seven of our coast States. I do 
not think, for that reason, that it lies within the province, 
economically and productively speaking, of anyone engaged in 
the manufacture of glass to raise or lower the price as he may 
see fit to do so. 

Mr. President, since 1926, as I am very reliably informed, 
seven companies in this country have installed—and this re- 
lates to the question of competition—flat-drawn processes, with 
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a total of 67 machines, while in 1927 the total number of flat- 
drawn process machines installed was 69. These processes are 
extremely difficult to place in very successful operation. Con- 
sequently the costs of these developments have been excessively 
high. 

Every manufacturer who has attempted fo resort to this 
process has required many months of operation before he was 
able to reach any commercially successful achievements or re- 
sults in his special line of investment. 

Since 1926 the average rate of wages for all of the flat-drawn 
processes in this country has increased about 10 per cent. I 
might say to my friend the Senator from Kentucky that those 
facts and those elements are among the constituent causes of 
the increase in the price of domestic glass in the United States. 
The wages of cutters alone, the largest single trade engaged in 
this industry, increased from 21 cents per box of 50 square feet 
in 1926 to 25.5 cents per 50-foot box in 1929, which is an in- 
crease of 21.4 per cent in the wages of the men so engaged in 
the industry. 

At the time the experts of the Tariff Commission made the 
investigation which they did of the Belgian costs, almost all of 
the flat-drawn process factories in Belgiunr had long passed the 
development period and were operating on this new process to 
a very lucrative end. 
tories have greatly increased their efficiency. 

In 1926 the Belgian production of hand-blown glass repre- 
sented 59 per cent of the total production of window glass in 
Belgium by the hand blown and the Fourcault process methods, 
while in 1929 the hand-blown production was reduced to 17 per 
cent of the total of those two processes. Under ordinary condi- 
tions this increase in efficiency would be offset to some extent 
by the increase in wages and freight rates. Without accurate 
knowledge of the Belgian costs at the present time it is a very 
fair inference that the increased efficiency of the Fourcault 
process in, Belgium since 1926 has more than offset any increase 
in cost due to increases in wages and freight rates. 

I wish also to call attention to the fact that any possible de- 
crease in domestic costs by the adoption of improved and auto- 
matic processes has been offset by the decrease in the selling 
price of window glass since 1926 amounting to substantially 10 
per cent. 

The statement that the domestic prices of window glass have 
increased, as was substantially stated by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, 7.5 per cent since 1926, is not in conformity with the 
facts and the evidence which has come to my possession. The 
manufacturers’ average selling price in carload lots of single 
strength window glass, which represents T0 per cent of all the 
window glass used in 1926, was $2.819 per box of 50 square feet 
at the factory, while the selling price for similar glass for the 
year 1929 was $2.586 for 50-square-foot box, a decrease of 10 
per cent, 

In support of the statement that prices are excessive and 
abnormal, the statement was made by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky of certain indexes of prices on the general level since 
April, 1929, as being only 38.7 per cent above the pre-war level of 
1913, while the wholesale prices of window glass were 84.7 per 
cent above the pre-war level. 

In support of the statement which I have made in submitting 
my inquiries and questions propounded, that the manufacturing 
prices of window glass are neither excessive nor abnormal, I 
wish to call the attention of the Senate to the following facts 
which have been submitted to me from a very reliable source. 
In 1918 the American Window Glass Co., which has in its 
possession the control of much of the window glass manufac- 
tured in the United States, was then producing a larger part 
of the window glass of the United States. At that time it 
produced about 40 per cent of all of the window glass made 
in this country. The American Window Glass Co.’s product 
was generally recognized as the standard of quality by the trade. 
Its selling prices can be considered, therefore, as a fair index 
of the prices which then prevailed. 

For the fiscal year ending August 31, 1913, the average net 
seliing price for single-strength glass per 50-foot box, f. o. b. 
the factory, was $1.774. For the calendar year 1929 the average 
net selling price, f. o. b. factory, for single-strength glass, of 
practically all window glass manufacturers in the United States, 
was $2.536, an increase of only 43 per cent over the 1913 price. 
The average selling price for 1929 of the associations that pro- 
duced 95 per cent of all of the window glass made in this coun- 
try during the year 1929 shows that the most important items 
entering into the cost of window glass for the years 1913 and 
1929 were wages, the cutters’ wages, common. labor, natural 
gas or coal, lumber, and raw material. In this connection I 
ask to have this schedule to which, I have been referring in- 
serted in the Recogp in connection with my remarks, 
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Without objection, it is so 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 
The schedule is as follows: 


Cutter’s wages, per 50-foot box 
Common labor, per hour 

Other skilled labor was increased in the same 

_proportion. 

Natural gas per 1,000 cubic feet.. 
Coal per ton ative ted a 
Boxing lumber per M square 
Raw materials used in melting, per ton... 


Mr. GOFF. The statement is also made that the current 
wholesale quotation for single-strength window glass is $4.20 
per box of 50 square feet, and that if its increase in price had 
been in accordance with the general commodity prices, the quo- 
tation would be only $3.15, and that price is accordingly 33% 
per cent above normal." The Senator from Kentucky a short 
time ago propounded that inquiry, and in this connection I wish 
further to say that the manufacturers’ quotations which were 
included in the items which will be inserted in connection with 
my remarks show just exactly where the price comes from and 
just what is responsible for producing it. 

From data furnished by the Window Glass Manufacturers’ 
Association, the highest average selling price for the past six 
months in 1929 obtained by any member of the association for 
“A” quality single-strength glass was $3.16 per 50-foot box, 
while the average selling price of quality of single strength of 
all the members of the association was $3.12 per 50-foot box. 

It may be of some interest in this connection to appreciate 
that the total sales of single-strength glass of all qualities billed 
out by members of this association during the past year 
amounted to 4,560,950 fifty-foot boxes, while the total percentage 
of the “A” quality single-strength sales was only 7.3 per cent of 
that total. 

Window glass is not sold by the manufacturers at a flat price 
per box, as I am informed, in the “A” quality. The prices 
vary according to sizes. There are nine different brackets of 
single-strength window glass, and the prices range in size from 
6 by 8 inches in the first bracket to 30 by 50 inches in the 
ninth bracket. The list prices vary for each bracket. ‘The list 
price for the largest sizes in “A” quality single strength is 77.5 
per cent higher than the list price for the first bracket. Sales 
are made by naming discounts which at present range from 85 
to 90 per cent off the list. 

As further proof of the misinformation which seems to pre- 
vail in reference to this industry, I understand that one of the 
large American manufacturers still uses the obsolete cylinder 
method, and this is the only manufacturer who appeared before 
the House and Senate committees to demand certain changes in 
the duty. The statement evidently was intended to show that 
the contention which is now advanced by several of the corpora- 
tions so engaged is without any substantial basis to justify it. 

Mr. President, it seems, in view of the general discussion in 
reference to the question as well as to the prices and the reasons 
for the increased cost of production and the fact that if we in 
any way lower the present rate, that it is lowered solely and 
exclusively for the benefit of certain Atlantic port cities, that 
it is made solely for the benefit of the importer and that the 
net result, regardless of who receives the benefit, is to reduce 
the investments of American capital and the employment of 
American labor and therefore generally to lower the level of 
American productivity in this country at a time when every 
energy of the country, not only legislatively but financially and 
industrially, should be exerted to bring about not only stability 
in the industry but to increase that stability to the point that 
we will not only produce glass in the United States by purchas- 
ing wherever possible the raw material for such production but 
that we will employ American labor in the production of this 
very necessary and very vital element in the uses of the 
American people. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I simply desire to call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that from 1921 to 1928, all of which period was 
under the act of 1922; prior to the presidential proclamation we 
increased our domestic production of window glass from 260,- 
600,000 square feet to 515,000,000 square feet, an increase of 
nearly 100 per cent. In 1921 we were importing 13.5 per cent 
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of our total consumption of window glass, but in 1928 we were 
only importing a little more than 9 per cent of our total con- 
sumption. These figures are true of a period prior to the in- 
crease in the rate carried in the President’s proclamation, the 
rate which I am seeking to restore at this time. 

I ask permission to insert in the Recorp at this point a table 
which I shall not read, showing the range of prices for different 
classes of window glass produced in the United States entitled 
“Domestic Wholesale Window Glass Prices,” and also a table 
showing Belgian wholesale prices at the port of New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The tables are as follows: 


Domestic wholesale window-glass prices, per bow (50 square feet), single 
strength, B quality 


| Freight) Deliv- 

Net. | Boxing |Net less} Pitts- | ered 
f. o. b. | charge | 3 per | burgh [price at 
factory | added | cent | to New) New 
York | York 
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May, 1925. 
October, 1926... 
November, 1927. 
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Belgian wholesale window-glass prices, per bow (50 square feet), single 
strength, B quality 
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1 List $1, boxing charge 12 cents. 

? List $1.25, boxing charge 12 cents. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator this 
question: Am I correct in understanding his argument to be 
that the increase in importations from Belgium would affect 
only the domestic market along the seacoast where such im- 
ports are received? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not precisely. What I said was that im- 
ports of window glass go into only seven States. Those are 
the States along the seaboard, Of course, indirectly any in- 
erease in the price of the imported article affects the price all 
over the country. I think there may be no justification for it, 
the mere fact that there is an increase in the imported article 
operates indirectly upon the price all over the whole country. 
The glass factories in the interior of the country are in no 
danger and have never been and can never be in any danger 
from Belgian window glass, because it does not reach them. It 
is limited to a short distance from the Atlantic seaboard be- 
cause of its weight. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from Ken- 
tucky for his frank answer, and it represents what I under- 
stood his position to be. I now therefore should like to ask the 
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Senator this question: Would not the bringing of foreign glass 
into the ports of the seven States not only affect but possibly 
drive out of that competitive market the domestic-made glass 
that would otherwise find a home market there? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator that would not be 
the result, because there has been no domestic producer making 
window glass by modern methods who has been driven out of 

existence. Of course, these plants are located rather strategi- 

cally in various parts of the country. Some of them have been 
undoubtedly located with a view of undertaking to prevent im- 
portations altogether by producing the article at the port or 
within close proximity to the port; but there has not been a 
single instance where a glass factory located on the seaboard 
and using modern methods has been closed or shut down or 
even seriously affected by any importations from foreign 
countries. 

Besides that, as to the ports of importation exists the same 
situation as to window glass that exists in the case of other 
building materials. The total proportion of window glass made 
in America used in the seaport cities is so much larger than the 
proportion used from abroad that the latter does seriously 
affect the market even there, but does afford a wholesome, 
healthy competition, to which I think the American people, even 
in those restricted areas, are entitled. 

Mr. GOFF. Then, of course, the direct effect of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kentucky would be to affect 
the consumer in a beneficial way, as he contends, and sees it 
only in those seaport cities? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Largely that is true. Of course, there is a 
sort of “twilight zone,” I suppose, between the area that can 
be supplied by any amount of importations and the area over 
which domestic factories-can ship their product, which would 
be more or less indirectly affected, but very largely the direct 
effect of this rate is upon the consumers of window glass in 
the territory where the importations are distributed. 

Mr. GOFF. Then, if the direct effect of the importations 
in those seaport cities would be the reducing of the domestic 
supply and the closing of the domestic plants, what would the 
Senator say we should do with the labor thereby rendered 
unemployed? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator presupposes an impossible 
premise, because that has not happened, and, in my judgment, 
it will not happen. I do not think, in view of the showing 
made here of an increase of 100 per cent in the production of 
American window glass by the factories of the United States 
compared to an increase in total importations of only about 
30 per cent, between 1921 and 1928, that the importations mate- 
rially affected the employment of labor in any glass factory 
in the United States. 

Mr. GOFF. Could we not avoid this prospective danger if 
the Senator would so modify his amendment as to have it 
relate only to the seaport cities in the seven Atlantic States? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course the Senator knows that there 
is no way by which that could be accomplished, because all 
we can do here is to levy a tariff of a certain rate. We can 
not follow glass in its course in the interior and put a Gov- 
ernment inspector on it and see whether or not somebody 
raises the price or lowers the price. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I was only propounding that 
question to the Senator to see if he and I could not agree 
logically as to the result of the amendment which he has 
offered, that if we merely eliminated any other section of the 
eountry except the seven seaport States we would then, of 
course, not in any way affect the production of glass in those 
States which do not supply the seaport cities with window glass. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, economic results must take their 
course in the actual transactions of trade; so I do not see how 
we could in any way by legislation affect that. 

While we are on the subject, I will say to the Senator that 
I do not like to lose sight altogether of the millions of Ameri- 
ean workingmen who happen to be engaged in other pursuits, 
in the production of other commodities, who may now and then 
want to enjoy the blessings of sunlight and atmosphere in the 
little homes which they may undertake to build and in the con- 
struction of which they may wish to use window glass. I do 
not yield to the Senator in my devotion to the welfare of the 
laboring men, but I want to take into consideration all of them. 
I do not like to play one set of laboring men against another 
set, both of whom have as much claim on the American Con- 
gress for sympathy as any other class of our people. Assuming 
both of them are equally industrious, equally patriotic, and 
equally meritorious, why should we play one set of laboring 
men engaged in making one particular product against another 
set of laboring men who are engaged in the production of some 
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other product and who must buy and use the product produced 
by the other class? So I have tried—and I hope I have suc- 
ceeded—in keeping in view in the picture all American work- 
ingmen who are to be affected by what we do here, 

Mr. GOFF. I quite agree with the Senator’s conclusion that 
we should not play one class of workingmen against another, 
but I am addressing my remarks more to the general attitude 
of these, of whom in this instance the Senator from Kentucky 
is one, who desire to reduce wherever they can the tariff on any 
American product which comes in competition with a foreign 
product that could go into the seaports of the country and pos- 
sibly further into the interior at a cheaper cost of production. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator that neither I 
nor anybody whom I represent is seeking to reduce rates wher- 
ever we can. We are seeking to prevent increases and to bring 
about reductions where we feel the economic and commercial 
situation justifies our position. In no single instance have we 
sought to reduce a rate simply because we have the power to do 
it; and the votes have shown that in some instances we have 
not had the power to do it, although we sincerely believed that 
the facts justified a reduction. We are only seeking to reduce 
a rate or to prevent an increase in a rate where the increase is 
hot justified by the economic facts or where the decrease is jus- 
tified by economic facts. We are not at all dogmatic on the 
subject; we are not arbitrary; we are not pursuing any theory 
up a blind alley; we are undertaking to make use of the facts 
which have been gathered by the United States Government in 
an impartial way and to apply them to every single item in the 
pending tariff bill. 

If we can not do that, then I say it is a perfect waste of 
time for the United States to spend its money gathering facts 
for the benefit of Congress if we are to be denied the right to 
make use of them and apply them to every single item that we 
reach in assessing a tariff. That is all we have attempted to 
do, and I shall not allow the Senator to put the interpretation of 
our action that leads him to say that we are seeking to reduce 
rates wherever we can. We are only seeking to reduce them 
where we think the facts, justice, and fairness to all the people 
of the United States justify that course. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, there is very little difference be- 
tween the Senator’s statement and the statement which I made. 
Of course when you have attempted to reduce rates you have 
tried to do so because—— 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield tọ the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. GOFF. I will yield when I finish the statement. You 
have tried to do so when you thought the facts justified your 
position. Now, I want to say to the Senator from Kentueky— 
and I know that he will credit my sincerity in this—we have 
the facts adduced both pro and con.. Some minds view them in 
one way and some minds view them in another way. The Sena- 
tor from Kentucky and I differ upon many economic problems, 
but I know that the Senator from Kentucky is just as honest in 
his opinion as I feel that I am in mine, and if we did not air these 
differences, if we did not subject them to the test of an ana- 
lytical and intellectual laboratory we would never find which 
road was right and which road was wrong. I have no hesita- 
tion, in all sincerity and in all sympathy, in saying to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Kentucky, that I think the contentions 
whieh he and I have been engaged in have shown that where- 
ever we have differed he has gone down the wrong byway, 
while I have been on the right highway. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, after that I think we ought 
to vote. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. To a statement just made by the Senator 
from West Virginia, I rather take exception. 5 

Mr. GOFF. I wish the Senator would state the ground of 
his exception, and let me see if I can argue it out with him. 

Mr. McMASTHER. The Senator made a statement from which 
a general inference could be drawn. He said, “ You have always 
tried to reduce rates.” That was the substance of what the 
Senator said. I presume he referred to all of those who happen 
to disagree with a certain group here in the Senate in regard to 
their attitude upon the tariff. I wish to say to the Senator from 
West Virginia that there has been a majority in the Senate 
that on many occasions has tried to increase rates in the pend- 
ing tariff bill, particularly in regard to agricultural products 
and also in the case of manufactured commodities fur which 
agriculture furnished the raw material. So the Senator can 
not make the general statement that a certain group here in the 
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Senate have tried to reduce rates, when, as a matter of fact, 
we have made a very desperate fight to increase many rates. 

Mr. GOFF, Mr. President, I think I should say in reply to 
the Senator from South Dakota that I am not impugning the 
motives of anyone. I know that every Member of this body is a 
representative of the State that sends him here; I know that he 
is the agent, to a certain extent, of that State; I know that 
State has selected him, and I know that\he stands for the 
thought of that State; that he reflects its purposes and that he 
embodies its wishes in legislation. I know that every man who 
thinks constructively and concretely recognizes the fact that 
many requests are made of him by his State, to wit, his princi- 
pal, with which he can not comply, because, with his more 
intimate knowledge, he looks at the situation differently from 
the point of view and the vision of his principal. I am not 
intimating that any Senator in this body is going to do anything 
for any purpose other than the purpose of advancing his com- 
munity, in conjunction with the whole people of the United 
States, and then reflecting his own views in the premises, 

I think in a way that some of us possibly are too sensitive 
about the suggestions that are made that we are trying to do 
things for purposes other than those which reflect our own 
views and the views of the communities which we represent. 
We all differ; we all have our different outlook on life. Every 
Member of the Senate is a product, if I may use the term, of 
the conditions which produced him. At any moment of time 
we are all of us the sum total of all that we have been. We 
look at life as we have lived life, as we have studied life, as 
we have read life, and as we have reflected upon the conditions 
that have produced our civilization. So, when men differ from 
me, I am not assuming—and I take this opportunity to say so, 
and I shall never repeat it in the Senate—I am not assuming 
that they are not justified from their own point of view in the 
are which they reach and in the positions which they 

e. 

Now, Mr. President, I think I shall yield the floor, as I 
have consumed more time than I originally intended to take. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
have printed in the Recorp a brief prepared by me upon this 
paragraph, supporting the views expressed by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the brief will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS ON PARAGRAPH 219, 
CYLINDER, CROWN, AND SHEET GLASS 
(Prepared from evidence before the Finance Committee) 

The specific duties provided in paragraph 219 of the existing tariff 
are graduated, irrespective of thickness and quality, according to size 
brackets. First examination of the paragraph gives one the impression 
there is a distinct differentiation between different types of glass. This 
is not so since the square inches mentioned therein refer to the size of 
the glass and not to thickness or weight of the glass. 

Another memorable thing about this paragraph is that there are four 
different glass products dutiable in this paragraph. ‘These are the ordi- 
nary plain window glass, photo glass (much thinner and of a higher 
quality), vita glass (health glass), and vitrea glass (heavy drawn sheet 
glass and more expensive than window glass). 

The 1922 and the House proposed duties are as follows: 


Not exceeding 150 square inches. 

Not exceeding 384 square inches. 

Not exceeding 720 square inches 

Not exceeding 864 square inches... 
Not exceeding 1,200 square inches... 
Not exceeding 2,400 square inches -..._ 
All above 


cents per 

cents per 5 

cents per 
3 cents per 50-foot box- 
3 cents per 50-foot box- 
1 per 50-foot box- =- —~ 
1.15 per 50-foot box 


From that table above it is seen that the present duties are largely 
in excess of 50 per cent ad valorem. The proposed increase listed above 
will give an ad valorem rate of more than 100 per cent, which would 
be double the 50 per cent proviso. In the House bill the increase ranges 
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from five-cighths of a cent a pound to 1% cents per pound, increasing 
with the increase in size. 

The rates in the House bill are the same as those recommended by 
the United States Tariff Commission in their report to the President 
on the window-glass investigation under section 315. The presidential 
proclamation was issued May 14, 1929, and the new duties went into 
effect. In the House the 50 per cent ad valorem proviso was added. 

FACTS 


(1) 
(a) 


There are three methods of producing window glass: 
Hand blown. This is now obsolete, 
(bD) Machine-eylinder blown. ‘This is becoming obsolete. 

(c) Sheet drawn, Over two-thirds of the domestic production in 
1928 was by sheet-drawn methods as compared to 42 per cent in 1927, 
while practically all of the competitive importations from Belgium are 
produced by the sheet-drawn process. The Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass 
Co. has a patented sheet-drawing process owned exclusively by itself. 
This company produced 40 per cent of the domestic production in 1928. 
They did not ask for relief before the House or Senate, The other 
sheet-drawing process is the Fourcault one, the result of foreign inven- 
tive genius, 

(2) DESCRIPTION AND USES 


There are three distinct uses for the glass falling within the designa- 
tions of this tariff paragraph: 

(a) In medium thicknesses and usual qualities, for the glazing of 
ordinary dwellings, greenhouses, and the boxes in which certain kinds 
of. merchandise are displayed ; 

(b) In heavier thicknesses and with certain distinctive qualities, for 
the glazing of more expensive dwellings, hotels, and public buildings, 
in which it is competitive with polished window and plate glass; 

(c) In lowest thicknesses and with highly special qualities, for the 
manufacture of photographic plates. 

By far the largest use is for the first one mentioned above, but the 
otber uses are not inconsiderable. 

(3) PRODUCTION 

In the window-glass industry of the United States West Virginia in 
1927 ranked first, Pennsylvania second, and Louisiana third, Thirteen 
plants using the mechanically blown cylinder process produced 46 per 
cent of the total and three plants using a sheet-drawing process (Libbey- 
Owens) of American invention produced 40 per cent. The rest was 
produced in seven plants by the Fourcault process. 


Production of all kinds 


Year Pounds 


510, 214, 838 
567, 150, 590 
530, 000, 000 
481, 021, 350 


$42, 623, 203 
37, 524, 738 
36, 040, 000 
26, 813, 507 


(4) IMPORTS 


The foreign window-glass industry is largely concentrated in Belgium, 
Germany, France, and Czechoslovakia. The imports follow in order of 
importance ; 


Imports of window glass regardless of process and use 


Value 


46, 243, 164 
45, 585, 815 
83, 204, 220 
67, 870, 133 


$2, 102, 410 
2, 305, 168 
2, 618, 616 
2, 491, 075 


SOURCER—PAGE 527 OF TARIFF SUMMARY 


These imports do not penetrate very far from the coast because of 
their heavy bulk and low value. In fact, they are consumed largely at 
the ports of import. The chief ports of entry are as follows: Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Galveston, New Orleans, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, and Seattle. 

Only seven States can be said to use imported glass in recognizable 
amounts. They are as follows: New York, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin, California, Oregon, and Washington. Wisconsin uses 
considerable amounts of photoglass, being second to New York in the 
matter of photography manufacture and development. 

The following summary from the Tariff Commission report on window 
glass covers the distribution of the Belgian imports: 

“The existing markets for Belgian window glass in the United States 
are far more localized than are the markets for the domestic product. 
Hight cities, four on the north Atlantic coast and four on the Pacific 
coast, received 84 per cent of the total imports from Belgium in 1926. 
All the other ports of entry, exclusive of Rochester and St. Louls (where 
imports are mostly not common window glass but a special flat glass 
used for photographic plates) received that year 8 per cent of the total 
Belgian imports. In contrast, in those States where these scattering 
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Belgian sales amounted to 3 per cent of the total, the domestic sales in 
1926 were 69 per cent of the total” (p. 32). 


(5) ExPORTS 


They are insignificant, being less than 1 per cent of the total domestic 
production in 1927 and 1928. 


REMARKS (ON WINDOW GLASS USED FOR BUILDING PURPOSES) 

The increase in the rates in the House bill seems unwarranted for the 
following reasons: 

(1) The new rates are higher than those asked for before the Ways 
and Means Committee by the representatives of the American window- 
glass industry. The American manufacturers asked for an increase of 
46.1 per cent and were granted by the House bill 50 per cent. 

(2) The comparison of costs of foreign and domestic manufactures in 
the Tariff Commission report, on the bases of which the presidential 
proclamation was issued, did not reflect a true comparison at the pres- 
ent time on account of changing conditions both as to process of manu- 
facture and cost of production. This is seen as follows: 

(a) Since 1926 the hand-operated plants in the United States have 
been entirely discontinued. Their costs were included in the tariff in- 
vestigation report and helped to make the United States cost of pro- 
duction higher than it should be. 

In 1926, in the United States, the machine-cylinder plants (the next 
highest cost of production to the hand plants) accounted for 59.2 per 
cent of domestic production, while the sheet-drawing processes made 
only 38.8 per cent in 1926. It uses the newer processes that in 1928 
accounted for 61.2 per cent, while the machine-cylinder plants made only 
38.8 per cent. Thus in two years the respective positions of the proc- 
esses in the industry have been completely reversed. 

The comparatiye costs of production, based upon the cost of the anti- 
quated and almost discarded machine-cylinder process, are, therefore, 
useless and misleading. In making rates the committees of Congress 
should consider the latest developments. 

(b) Since 1926 the labor cost in the United States in this industry 
has remained the same. Labor costs in Belgium in 1929 are 30.6 per 
cent above what they: were in 1926 (p. 258, window-glass report). 
Thus additional labor cost has not been considered. 

(c) The ocean freight rate from Antwerp to New York has increased 
from $4.25 per ton in 1926 to $5.50 per ton in 1928, an increase of 29 
per cent. 

(d) Belgian costs established in the report of the Tariff Commission 
were taken during a period of currency depreciation, when everything 
was upset, and every time they started to do anything the costs kept 
amounting. Thus, they were undervalued, because value in terms of any 
continuously depreciating currency lags behind the depreciation itself. 
The franc was not stabilized until the end of 1926, after these costs had 
been collected, 

(8) Imports of window glass for the year 1928 were 13,873,586 pounds 
less than in 1927, a reduction of about 17 per cent. 

(4) Importers state the House rates practically place an embargo on 
imported window glass (p. 496 of Senate hearings). 

(5) The chief supporter of the increased rates is the American Window 
Glass Co. This company has been having a hard time in the last few 
years, having lost money consistently, The Libbey-Owens Glass Co. 
(makes 40 per cent of the domestic window glass) has made money 
and is not asking for a higher tariff. The reason for this is that the 
American Window Glass Co. has been slow to adopt modern methods. 
It has clung to the old hand and machine-cylinder process until very 
recently, It is now installing a few Fourcault machines. Libbey-Owens 
Co. has been progressive along this line, and hence has grabbed a major 
share of the market, 

The following quotation illustrates thus: 

“The American Window Glass Co. was the king-pin in the industry 
at that time (1921-22 tariff period), and the figures show that they had 
earned in 1920, per share of preferred stock, $113.59, and per share 
of common stock $32.76. So the American Window Glass Co. did not 
testify before the House Ways and Means Committee in 1921, because 
they had shown such exorbitant profits the year before. 

To-day it is the American Window Glass Co. that is petitioning and 
testifying. It is not the Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Co.; it is not the 
Fourcault plants that are testifying. The only company that has come 
out in the open and asked for increases in the rates of duty has been 
the American Window Glass Co. Of course, they can ask for an in- 
erease now because their process is on the verge of departure. It is 
not the Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Co. that is testifying (modern 
plants)" (p: 506 of Senate hearings). 

The American Window Glass Co, still manufactures a considerable 
part of its glass by the machine-cylinder process, which is rapidly 
becoming obsolete and antiquated. 

(6) The American Window Glass Co. in 1927 and 1928 raised their 
prices in common with other window glass companies in spite of this 
so-called foreign menace. 

This raise in the duty is an attempt to prolong inefficient antiquated 
methods of production as exemplified by the American Window Glass Co. 
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Upon all the evidence I am unable fo reach the conclusion that in- 
creased duties—that will certainly add to the cost of building and 
shelter—are justified. The present tariff rates should be continued. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I shall take only a moment, in 
view of the fact that my own State has a very large industry in 
rather a varied character of glass production, including almost 
every form; and while I am not called upon to make any par- 
ticular statement simply because it is an industry of my State, 
it seems to me that that industry ought to be represented here 
in its rights by some one. 

Before the President, by proclamation, increased the rates, I 
had been besieged by almost all of these companies on the basis 
that they had rather a large unemployment problem; that the 
importations from the glass-manufacturing countries, especially 
Belgium, were very seriously embarrassing our home produc- 
tion. Consequently these matters were laid before the Tariff 
Commission; and the Tariff Commission, after a very ex- 
haustive investigation, made a recommendation of an increase. 
The President acted upon that recommendation. In spite of the 
operation of the increased duty, large importations from Bel- 
gium continued—so much so that the companies were asking for 
an increased duty in this bill. The House in a degree respected 
that request. The Senate committee considered it, but did not 
give the same relief that the House gave. What I am concerned 
about is this amendment which entirely ignores the status of 
the industry and proposes now to eliminate the increase that 
was given by the presidential proclamation, 

When the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] referred to 
only seven States being affected, I scarcely knew how to in- 
terpret that statement, and wondered whether he had any refer- 
ence to my own State. My own State has been very seriously 
affected. I have here a letter in which the writer states: 


We have about 32 factories out of an association of 62 at work. A 
large number of them are from Ohio. 


He mentions here, by name, seven of the factories. 


I am informed that the factories are considerably hampered by the 
importations and a great number of the factories have idle furnaces 
that should be in operation if adequate protection were granted, 


This letter was written only in September of last year, after 
the proclamation by the President went into effect. It is only 
one of a great number of statements made by men who have the 
data before them. 

I also have a copy of a letter that was sent to our former 
colleague, Senator Edge, of New Jersey, on the same subject, in 
which about 15 companies are mentioned that are seriously 
affected by the increased importations, 

In view of the fact that all the elements that enter into the 
cost of this article are so much more expensive in the United 
States than in the competing foreign countries—so much so that 
if we take it on the one item of wages alone, the difference is 
something like four to one, the United States paying four times 
the wages that are paid in a similar industry in the competing 
country. I think it would be most unwise for us now to take 
away fron an industry represented as late as the latter part 
of last year as suffering, the additional protection that was 
granted upon the recommendation or findings of the Tariff 
Commission. It seems to me that that is wholly indefensible; 
and I can hardly realize the basis of such a demand on the part 
of any Senator on the ground stated, that it would affect only 
a few States. 

Why, Mr. President, the Senate has heard time and time 
again the plea for protection where it would affect only one 
State. Article after article is supported by -protective argu- 
ments, even by those who generally are opposed to protection, 
where only one State is affected. Here is an industry which 
affects all the people; and while it is stated that the importa- 
tions affect only seven States, everybody knows that they affect 
the industry throughout the United States. As to the argu- 
ment that it is discriminating in favor of one class of labor as 
against another, there is nothing to that. 

What does a low price amount to if you have not the money 
with which to buy? We could eliminate all the protection of 
American industry, and buy all of our conrmodities from Eu- 
rope at a lower rate; but what would we buy with if we de- 
stroyed industry here? 

There is no argument at all in that. When the Irishman told 
a friend that he could get a rabbit for 25 cents in Ireland, the 
friend said, “ Well, why don’t you go to Ireland?” ‘The Irish- 
man said, “ Begorry, I would not have the 25 cents if I were 
there.” 

While that is a homely illustration, it is fundamental in this 
argument. Unless we keep our labor employed, there is no 
purchasing power. No matter how cheap the article is, if you 
have no purchasing power it does not amount to anything. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FHSS. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that so far as the farmers of the country are con- 
cerned, they have not had the 25 cents or 15 cents. They have 
been on the red side of the account under this glorious tariff. 

Mr. FESS. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that the 
seventh schedule deals with farm products; and I think it is 
the universal belief here that not only on this side but on the 
other side of the aisle there was a consensus of opinion that 
anything that was reasonable in that schedule should be 
granted. I think the Senator will admit that that was done. 

Mr, BROOKHART. Does the Senator claim that a mere 
tariff rate is effective on farm products with an exportable 
surplus? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator is trying now to intro- 
duce the debenture idea. We will discuss that when we get to 
it, but not now. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I was interested in getting that 25 cents 
in some way or other for the farmers of the country. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, if we should follow the course 
that is inferred by the Senator—that we should look to the re- 
duction of the price of an article so that the farmer could more 
easily buy—he would recognize instantly that the market avail- 
able to the farmer is the employment of labor in industries 
that are not on the farm; and if the Senator desires to reduce 
the price by depending upon foreign production and putting out 
of employment American production, the farmer will have his 
stuff, but he will not have any market in which to sell it at all 

Mr. BROOKHART. The trouble about the matter is that the 
farmer must sell his surplus now in this foreign market where 
they have not the 25 cents, and they can not pay him enough 
for it to get the 25 cents for him. 

Mr. FESS. If anybody but the farmer should say that, the 
Senator would say, “ Reduce your surplus. What are you talk- 
ing about? You want to pile up your surplus and then let the 
Government take care of the surplus.” 

Mr. BROOKHART. So the Senator from Ohio thinks we 
ought to kill off the farmers, and let them quit raising these 
crops? 

Mr. FESS. Oh, no. The Senator from Ohio is as good a 
friend of the farmer as the Senator from Iowa; but the Senator 
from Ohio does not believe in hothouse methods of creating 
price without increasing value. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If the Senator from Ohio can create 
both value and price for his manufacturing constituents through 
tariff rates, he is ready to create those things for them with 
great impunity. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Ohio does not do anything 
more for the manufacturer than he is doing for the farmer. He 
puts them upon identically the same plane. He gives them 
their protection, and allows them to work out the problem; but 
the Senator from Iowa wants not only to give them protection 
but to haye the industry handled by the Government in addi- 
tion to the protection. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I insist that a tariff rate is no protec- 
tion to an agricultural product, 

Mr. FESS. Then why does the Senator vote for protection, 
if there is no protection to it? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I voted for it because it had a debenture 
in it. If the debenture goes out, I will vote against it. 

Mr. FESS. And if it goes in, I will vote against it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is why I think the Senator favors 
the farmer only theoretically. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I did not intend to be drawn into 
this side issue that is so familiar to my friend from Iowa. I 
am talking about the industry of manufacturing glass, and am 
expressing the hope that we will not take away the vestige of 
increased protection given by the Presidential proclamation, 
but, on the other hand, will at least maintain that much protec- 
tion for this industry. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Kentucky or some other Senator who 
has discussed this subject what explanation there is for the 
increased price of window glass to the American consumer for 
the last two years? If the American producers of window glass 
are meeting foreign competition which is ruinous and destruc- 
tive, how can we explain their increasing their prices? 

Mr. BARKLEY. There are two or three explanations that 
might be made. One is that the ability to control prices in the 
United States is largely in the hands of a very few people; 
and during the period when building construction here was very 
intensive there was a gradual increase in the price of the prod- 
uct. Now, it may be that that was partly due to the fact that 
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the cost of producing the article in Belgium increased, which 
made it necessary for them to increase the price at which they 
landed the product in New York, and the American producer 
took advantage of that fact to boost his own prices above those 
which under normal conditions he would have charged. I do 
not know that those two factors explain the entire increase; 
but I think they are important considerations entering into it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, usually where 
there is depressed business seeking tariff reduction because of 
loss of the domestic market through importations, there is evi- 
dence of reduction in prices, evidence that the manufacturers 
are obliged to sell below the cost of production in order to keep 
their plants going and in order to meet foreign competition. 
But here we have an industry asking for increased protection 
where it has increased the price to the consumers. Is not that 
the fact? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I think the Senator had better 
modify that statement somewhat. The price per pound in 
1924 was 5.7 cents. In 1925 it was 5.3 cents. In 1926 it was 
3.9 cents. In 1927 it was 3.5 cents. In 1928 it was 3.7 cents. 
In 1929 it dropped to 3.3 cents. So the price to-day is lower 
than it has been in the history of the business, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My information is that the 
price of window glass has increased during the last two years. 

Mr, SMOOT. No. 

Mr.. BARKLEY. I put into the Recorp a while ago a table, 
which I have not at my disposal because it has gone out to the 
reporters’ room, showing the prices of window glass of the 
main type imported into this country, from 1915 to the pres- 
ent time, and it does not show a decrease in price, it shows that 
for 1929 the price was higher than it was the year before. 
With the exception of three years, one of those years being 
1923, and another one back in that period which I can not 
recall, there were three spurts in price aboye the normal price, 
but they were due to temporary conditions. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, back in 1923 the price was 
49 cents. Of course, it was higher, The figures have been 
brought up to date, at least to the ist of January, and in 1929 
the price was 3.3 cents as against 3.7 cents in 1928, And the 
Senator should note the decrease in production. In 1923 the 
production was 510,214,838 square feet, and in 1925 the pro- 
duction was 567,150,590 square feet. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no doubt but that 
there has been a decrease in production and imports due I 
assume to the cessation of building activities, 

Mr. SMOOT. The price decreased from 4.9 cents in 1922, 
down to 8.3 cents in 1929. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have here a table taken from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics—— 

Mr. SMOOT. My figures are taken from the Tariff Com- 
mission, and are up to date, 

Mr. BARKLEY. These figures show the wholesale price of 
American single A. There are three or four different types 
of window glass—A and B, and single A and single B. These 
figures happen to relate to type single A. In 1926 the price 
range was as follows: January, $3.90; February, $3.90; March, 
$3.90; April, $3.90. 

Each menth on down it was $3.90 for 50 square feet. 

In 1927 the price was $3.60, until September, and then it 
went to $3.45. 

In 1928, in January, the price was $3.30, in February it was 
$3.30, and it was $3.30 in March and April, but in May it was 
$3.90.. In June it was $8.90, and in July it was $4.05, in 
August $4.20, and remained $4.20 all the rest of that year, and 
for the first eight months of 1929 it was $4.20 for 50 square 
feet, showing that the price of that particular class of window 
glass did not decrease, but increased in 1929 over the previous 
years. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
quoting: 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am quoting from the figures of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will take the figures furnished by the Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because they happen to be more favorable to 
the Senator’s position? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but collecting data is the business of the 
Tariff Commission; that is what they are for. Their business 
is to give information, and they have information up to date. 
Not only that, but they have men in all parts of the world 
engaged in the collection of information. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the Tariff Commission and the 
Commerce Department, Bureau of Forelgn and Domestic Com- 
merce, and the Department of Labor are presumably using to 


I do not know from what the Senator is 
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some extent the same facilities for gathering information, so 
that I do not see why there should be any discrepancy if the 
figures relate to the same product. 

Mr. SMOOT. There should not be, I have the figures showing 
the price for 50 square feet, domestic wholesale window-glass 
prices, single strength, A quality. In 1913 the delivered price 
at New York was $2.06 for 50 square feet, and for the succeeding 
years the prices were as follows: 


if 
1929 


That relates to grade A quality. I simply wanted to put the 
figures in. These figures are from the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, my information is that there was 
no inerease in the price but there was an increase in the sum 
total of the income. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fess 
Ashurst Fletcher 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 


Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
‘Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNar 
Metcal 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
sponte 4 
Sheppar 
Shortridge 
Dill Kendrick Simmons 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-there Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to modify my amend- 
ment on page 47, line 9, by eliminating the word “ unpolished,” 
which I sought to include. I find it is unnecessary to include 
that word. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
several amendments en bloc, since they are related? 
hears none, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ment be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again report 
the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CrerK. On page 47, line 10, strike out “1% 
cents ” and insert in lieu thereof “114 cents”; on line 12 strike 
out “275 cents” and insert in lieu thereof “1% cents”; on line 
14 strike out “27, cents” and insert in lieu thereof “15% 
cents”; on line 15 strike out “254 cents” and insert in lieu 
thereof “134 cents”; on line 17 strike out “3 cents” and insert 
in lieu thereof “2 cents”; on line 19 strike out “3% cents” and 
insert in lieu thereof “214 cents”; in the same line strike out 
“334 cents” and insert in lieu thereof “214 cents.” 

Mr, BINGHAM. Mr. President, I understood the Chair to 
ask if there was any objection with regard to voting on all 
these amendments at once, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That was the question submitted, 
because they are related amendments. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Although it is true that all these amend- 
ments would achieve the same purpose, namely, reducing the 
present rates on glass to the 1922 rates, thereby doing away with 
the benefits named by the President on the advice of the Tariff 
Commission in accordance with the flexible provisions of the 
tariff law, I think we ought to have a vote on the first amend- 
ment separately, to see whether the Senate proposes to do that, 
because if the Senate is not willing to do it in the first instance, 
it will probably not do it in the other cases, But if the Senate 
does vote in the first instance to reduce the rate from its 
present state to the previous rate and thereby, as I stated ear- 
lier in the day, strike a blow at the present financial condition 
of the industry and the present jobs of the people employed in 
that industry, then I desire to obtain the floor in my own right 
and make an argument against any further reductions along 
these lines. However, if the Senate does not accept the first 


Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 


Is there objection to voting on the 
The Chair 


Mr. President, let the amend- 
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amendment and is not likely to accept the other amendments, 
then I shall not take any time on the subject at all. Therefore, 
I find myself constrained to object to the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut ob- 
jects. 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 47, line 10, strike out “1%” 
and insert “1%,” so as to read: 


The question is on the first amendment, which will be 


Cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, by whatever process made, and for 
whatever purpose used, not exceeding 150 square inches, 1% cents per 
pound. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator from Kentucky whether the rates named in his 
amendment are the rates in the existing 1922 law? 

Mr, BARKLEY. The rates named in my amendment are the 
rates carried in the act of 1922. My amendment restores the 
rates to the figure at which they existed prior to the proclama- 
tion of the President, which I have undertaken to show was 
based upon a condition of affairs that does not now exist. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HAWES (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howetx]. If the 
junior Senator from Nebraska were present, he would vote 
“yea.” If permitted to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SCHALL (when Mr. SHripsTeap’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. SHipsTeEap] is unavoidably absent. 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. BLEASE. I transfer my pair with the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Batrp] to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIP- 
STEAD] and yote “ yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. I find that I can transfer my pair with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] to the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary], which I do, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Rossion] with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krxe]; and 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce a general pair between 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rorrnson] and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], who are necessarily absent, 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—41 


La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 


Steck 
Stephens 
Rvenses 
ydaings 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Wheeler 


Copeland 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hayden 
Kendrick 


Brookhart 
Caraway 
Connally 


Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 


NAYS—40 


McCulloch 
Metcalf 
Oddie 
Patterson 


Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Waterman 
Watson 


Allen 
Bingham 
Rioeeeard 

per 
Dale 


Deneen 
Fess 
Gillett 
Glenn 
Goff 


Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 


Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Shortridge 
Smoot 

NOT VOTING—15 


Heflin 
Howell 


Robinson, Ark. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Shipstead 


Baird 
George 
Gould Johnson 
Hawes King 

So Mr. BARKLEY’S first amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There are seven of these amend- 
ments pending and only one has been voted on. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the remain- 
ing amendments be voted on en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The question is on agreeing to 
the remaining amendments submitted by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I regret very much that the 
Senate by a majority of one has voted to strike a blow at an 
existing industry which received no fair warning that the rates 
on which they have been operating for the past two years were 
to be lowered. There was evidence before the Finance Com- 
mittee that the imports of this item were gradually increasing. 
There was evidence that the decision of the President, acting 
on the advice of the Tariff Commission, was wise in raising the 
rate. We believed that the House in following the presidential 
rate had done the right thing, and there was nobody who ap- 
peared before the committee asking for a reduction in the House 
rate. The industry believed that the fact that the Tariff Com- 
mission had so recently as about two and one-half years ago 
recommended an increase in the rate, and the President had 
agreed with this recommendation and had made the increase, 
was sufficient to cause them to believe that the rates would 
continue. 

Capital invested in the industry, the people employed by the 
industry, those who are connected with it, had no notice in the 
last political campaign that there was to be an effort made to 
reduce prevailing rates. Nevertheless, under cover of the usual 
shout and cry about the consumer, “protecting the dear con- 
sumer,” under cover of the statement made by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] to-day that I was not interested in 
the consumer and therefore would not be interested in his mo- 
tion, he succeeded by a majority of one in persuading the Senate 
to vote for a decrease in the existing rate, which is nothing 
more nor less than a blow at existing business, a blow in the 
dark, because it had not been anticipated, because the indus- 
try had been given no notice that they would have their exist- 
ing rates reduced and had better show cause as to whether the 
rates should be continued or not. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Not at present. 

It is against that kind of thing that we all protest most 
emphatically. It is fear of that sort of thing which is holding 
back any increase in the business of the country. It is fear of 
that kind that is causing a slackening of business in the great met- 
ropolitan districts and a decrease in business in the department 
stores, and throwing out of employment of thousands of people 
because those who desire to Invest their capital in industry do 
not know whether the industry is to be allowed to continue 
under the present law of protection or not. Although the last 
election and the campaign preceding it gaye no notice what- 
soever on the part of either party that there was to be a 
reduction in existing rates, the members of the coalition, taking 
advantage of the present situation, are succeeding in persuading 
the Senate to lower rates. 

Several of the Members who voted for this amendment, nota- 
bly the Senator who proposed it, made no objection whatsoever 
when increases were proposed by the Finance Committee in 
the rates on butter, milk, cream, and other commodities in 
which every consumer in the country is interested. Why was 
not there a voice raised against the Finance Committee for its 
“iniquitous” action—for it surely must have seemed iniquitous 
to them—when it came on the floor of the Senate and reécom- 
mended an increase in the rate on foodstuffs which affect every 
consumer in the country? Why did they keep so still and 
permit those amendments recommended by the Finance Com- 
mittee to go through without a protest vote or with searcely 
a yoice being raised against them? Was not the consumer 
interested in the cost of butter? Was not the consumer inter- 
ested in the cost of cream and milk and the other commodities 
produced on the farm? 

Mr. President, we heard very little at all about the “ interests 
of the consumer” when the Finance Committee reported in- 
creases in rates on farm products, We heard no request then 
for a record vote on the part of the Democrats to show that 
they were desirous of protecting the consumer. My vote in the 
committee was cast in favor of raising the rates on those 
products; my vote on the floor, had the roll been called, would 
have been in favor of raising the rates on those products; but 
there was no effort made at that time by the Democrats to 
go on record to show that they were interested in the great 
mass of consumers. 

Now, however, when window glass, which the farmers do not 
produce, is involved, we hear a tremendous hue and cry about 
the great consuming public. If it so happens that a rate on 
which the committee recommend an increase was not directly 
recommended by the Tariff Commission, then we hear a hue 
and cry raised that the committee is endeavoring to protect a 
special interest in the face of the recommendations of the 
Tarif Commission. 

Here, however, is a case where the Tariff Commission recom- 
mended an increase in rates, and the President granted it, and 
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where the industry for the past two years has been going 
ahead along those lines; here is a case where, notwithstanding 
the increase in rate, we haye had inereased imports; and yet 
we find that the opponents of the measure are not satisfied un- 
less they can protect those who buy window glass by securing a 
decrease in the existing rates. 

Mr. President, I very much hope that the motion of the Kena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] with regard to the other 
rates will not prevail, and it seems to me that if Senators will 
consider but for a moment the effect of a blow of this kind on 
business—a blow in the dark against existing rates—they will 
vote against the amendment. A few days ago there was a tre- 
mendous. hue and cry raised here when I took a similar posi- 
tion, it being alleged that, according to my theory, the recom- 
mendations of the Finance Committee were sacrosanct or that 
the existing rates were sacrosanct. A straw man was set up 
very elaborately and then as elaborately knocked down and de- 
stroyed. Mr. President, I make no plea for the sacrosanctity 
of any rates whatsoever, either those of the act of 1922 or those 
recommended by the President or those requested by anyone 
who appeared before the Finance Committee or by the Finance 
Committee itself. I never have made any such plea. What I 
am contending for, however, is that it is not fair to business, it 
is not fair to the workingmen engaged in the business, it is not 
fair to those most intimately concerned, without giving them 
any notice that there was to be an attack on existing rates, to 
proceed to lower those rates. I hope very much, Mr. President, 
that the remaining amendments of the Senator from Kentucky 
may be defeated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from. Con- 
necticut yield there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish only to state, in reply 
to the Senator from Connecticut, that it is not correct, as he 
has stated, that there was no anticipation on the part of the 
glass industry that there might be an effort made to change those 
rates. It is not correct that there was no hearing held by the 
Ways and Means Committee or the Finance Committee on the 
subject of window glass.. I hold in my hand volume 1 of the 
hearings before the Senate subcommittee dealing with this par- 
ticular schedule; on page 484 of those hearings there is a head- 
ing “Window glass"; and from page 484 to page 523 there were 
hearings on both sides by those who were opposing a decrease 
and those who were asking for an increase in the rate on 
window glass. So, if the statements of the Senator from Con- 
necticut about other propositions in connection with this matter 
are as correct as is his statement in that particular, then I 
doubt whether any of them are entitled to very much weight 
before this body. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment which is intended to be proposed by me at a later date, and 
which I ask may be read and printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read, as requested. 

The amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Brack was 
read, ordered to be printed and He on the table, as follows ; 


On page 43, line 21, in paragraph 216, strike out “45 per cent” and 
insert “10 per cent.” 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, referring to the remarks 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bryenam], the only thing 
sacrosanct which he has found in this situation is the right of 
notice. That right is sacred and notice must be given. Unless 
notice is given we have no right to reduce a rate. 

Mr. President, there was a notice given. It was given by 
both parties in the shape of a promise that we would adopt 
such tariff rates as would bring the agricultural industry up to 
an equality with the other industries of the country. 

The Senator from Connecticut went into the committee to 
carry out that notice, and voted for a number of agricultural 
rates which he knew and everybody else knew would be abso- 
lutely ineffective. The Senate then by amendment adopted a 
debenture plan, equal to half of the tariff rates imposed on agri- 
cultural products, so as to make those rates half effective. If 
that is to be the basis of equality, and we shall carry it through 
logically, as the notice was given, we should reduce the indus- 
trial rates by half, because they are all effective. 

In the case of the particular amendment before us the reduc- 
tion proposed is not of a half; it is not up to the notice; we 
are not reducing the rate as much as we gave notice we would. 
The industries of this country had just as well begin to learn 
now that the agricultural industry will be made equal with the 
other industries or the industrialists of the country will not be 
able to hold the agricultural vote in this country to the pro- 
teective-tarif? theory. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. [Putting 
the question.] The “ayes” have it, and the amendment: is 
agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I desire to call up an 
amendment which I have pending at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota, 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask for a division. 

Mr. WATSON. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The demand for the yeas and nays 
is too late. The Chair had announced the result. 

Mr. BINGHAM and Mr. WATSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
has the floor. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I wish to call up the amend- 
ment I have pending at the desk. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Chair said that the “ayes” seemed to 
have it, and I immediately addressed the Chair and asked for a 
division. I do not think the Chair heard me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair announced the result 
before any Senator was heard, and the result stands. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized. 

Mr. McMASTER,. I desire to call up the amendment as to 
plate glass, which is now at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from South Dakota 
proposes the following amendment: 


On page 49, line 5, strike out the figures “1214” 
thereof “11%.” 

On page 49, line 6, strike out the figures “19" and insert in 
thereof the figures “ 1314." 

On page 49, line 7, strike out the figures “22” and insert in 
thereof “16.” 


Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I expect to modify the 
amendment which has just been read in reference to the duties 
on plate glass before it shall come to a vote, so as to restore the 
duties provided in the act of 1922, 

The plate-glass paragraph comes to us under a different form 
than the ordinary tariff provision. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House did not make any change, but the Finance 
Committee of the Senate reduced the duty on small sizes of 
plate glass, of which there are no importations into the country 
whatsoever. Therefore, the paragraph comes to us under the 
sanctity and the approval of a presidential proclamation, issued 
by President Coolidge on January 17, 1929, increasing the duties 
on plate glass by 26 per cent. That presidential proclamation 
was issued under most amazing circumstances. The Tariff 
Commission was equally divided. Three members recommended 
an increase in the duty on plate glass, and three members rec- 
ommended a decrease. If three of the tariff commissioners 
recommended no change and three recommended an increase, 
there might have been some excuse for issuing the proclama- 
tion; but when the President is confronted with a divided 
opinion, three members of the commission recommending an in- 
crease and three recommending a decrease, notwithstanding the 
fact that those recommendations were diametrically opposed, 
the plate-glass companies received a 26 per cent increase of 
duties. Under those circumstances a presidential proclamation 
increasing the duties on plate glass was astounding. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp 
a teble showing the duties on plate glass, and so forth, from 
1909 to the present time, which includes the increases in duty 
made by presidential proclamation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Duties on plate glass, eto., by presidential proclamation 
(Cents per square foot under) 


and insert in lieu 
lieu 


lieu 


Presiden- 
tial 
procla- 
mation 
effective, 
Feb. 16, 
1929 


Act of 
1922 


Act of | Act of 
1909 1913 


Not exceeding 384 square inches. 
Above 384 square inches and 
not ex ing 720 square 


Another amazing phase of this situation 
is the further fact that the three members of the Tariff Com- 


Mr. McMASTER. 
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mission who recommended an increase on plate glass violated 
precedents of procedure which had been thoroughly established 
by the commission. It was necessary for them to take a 3-year 
average of the cost of production for the years 1923, 1924, and 
1925 in order for them to reach the conclusion forwarded to the 
President. 

If the commission had taken the average figures for the year 
1925, in accordance with the long-established rule of the Tariff 
Commission, which was to take the latest or current year for 
the basis of the cost of production, the Tariff Commission would 
have unanimously recommended a reduction in the tariff sched- 
ules for plate glass. But three members insisted on taking the 
years 1923, 1924, and 1925, in violation of all precedents of the 
Tariff Commission; and by so doing they were able to obtain 
an average figure which would indicate a slight increase in the 
duties on plate glass. The other three members insisted on 
taking the year 1925, the latest year of production, and of 
necessity they arrived at a conclusion which would necessitate a 
reduction in the tariff rather than an increase. 

So unusual was the procedure of at least three members of the 
Tariff Commission in violating, according to their own state 
ments, the spirit of the law in arriving at the conclusion which 
they submitted to the President, so flagrant were the transgres- 
sions of the three members of the Tariff Commission, and so 
astounding was the action of the President in issuing a procla- 
mation increasing the tariff rates on glass, that President 
Hoover in a public statement announced that he would not act 
in raising or lowering a tariff schedule unless there be a ma- 

. jority recommendation made by the commission—a view closely 
in harmony with the spirit of the law. 

I will endeavor to show later in the discussion that the in- 
crease in the duties on plate glass by presidential proclamation 
was so unwarranted and unjustified that it serves notice upon 
the balance of the country as to what may be expected in the 
future under the flexible provisions of the law. I will endeavor 
to show that the same Pennsylvania interests which had been 
connected with enormous campaign contributions—contributions 
made for the purpose of obtaining big returns, plus interest, in 
the way of tariff increases—were instrumental in obtaining this 
increase on plate glass. 

While it is true, therefore, that the present duties which are 
before us, established by presidential proclamation, come to us 
under the sanctity and guise of a presidential proclamation, yet, 
owing to the unusual circumstances surrounding the ease, it is 
wholly within the province of the Senate to scrutinize these 
schedules carefully and to endeavor to make a thorough investi- 
gation of the subject. 

In order to have a picture of the plate-glass industry, we 
might briefly review the growth and expansion of this industry, 
which constitutes a remarkable and illuminating story. 

At this point I desire to insert in the Recorp a table showing 
the American production of plate glass, as well as imports for a 
certain period of years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Polished plate glass—Production in the United States, 1913-1928 


Square feet 
51, 530, 829 
58, 776, 


Year: 


= 128; 857: 875 
= 111, 390, 938 
180, 000, 000 


Square feet 


26, 664, 263 
- 15, 050, 337 
- 15, 637, 127 

Mr. McMASTER. The estimated American production for 
1929 was 150,000,000 square feet, and the estimated imports re- 
mained about 12,000,000 square feet. 

The tremendous expansion of the industry started in 1921 
with the production of 53,000,000 square feet, and then began 
to grow by leaps and bounds until in 1929 che industry reached 
a production of 150,000,000 square feet; and all this marvelous 
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expansion was under the tariff act of 1922, as the presidential 
proclamation for an increase of duties was not issued until 
January 17, 1929. 

Thus we see a picture of the healthy growth, of the uninter- 
rupted development, of constant expansion, due to the constantly 
increased demand for plate glass in this country, all oecurring 
under the old schedules of duties of 1922; and it is safe to say 
that there is a still greater era ahead for further expansion and 
development. Because of the constantly decreasing prices of 
plate glass, due to improved methods of manufacture, it is con- 
fidently stated by those conversant with the industry that within 
a short time plate glass will be entirely substituted for window 
glass, and that field alone affords boundless opportunities for 
the expansion of the business. 

The production of plate glass in 1929 was three times greater 
than it was in 1921. The importations of plate glass from 
Belgium remained about the same during that period, excepting 
during the years of 1923 and 1926, when American producers 
could not supply the American demand. The importations of 
glass beginning with 1927, 1928, and 1929 fell to about 12,000,000 
square feet per annum, notwithstanding the tremendous increase 
in American production. 

At this point I desire to insert in the Record a table showing 
the average wholesale prices of plate glass per square foot in 
New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the table will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The table is as follows: 


1928.. 
1929 (8 months) - - 


Mr. MCMASTER. ‘Thus it will be seen from this table that 
there has been a constantly decreasing price of plate glass from 
the year 1921 down to the year 1929, and in connection with the 
decrease in price there has been a constant increase in the pro- 
duction of American glass. 

It is well to have comprehensive knowledge of the general 
trend of the wholesale prices of all commodities from 1913 to 
1929 and the general trend of prices as measured by the index 
prices of this group as well as other commodity groups. Infor- 
mation along this line, I am quite sure, will prove to be in- 
formative. 

These figures will unguestionably reveal that there is no 
necessity for the presidential proclamation for an increase of 
price for this product, as this broad information will reveal that 
its price is already above normal. 

At this point I also wish to introduce a table of the index 
of commodity prices as applied to the prices of groups of articles 
in the United States, prepared by the Department of Commerce, 
comparing prices in 1929 with those in 1913. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
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House 
furnishing 
goods 


Chemi- 
cals and 
drugs 


| Metals 
jand metal 
products 


Miscel- 
laneous 


Building 
products 


All com- 
modities 


100.0 


RZS 


ği 


- i ag D O ee ROI 


ana 


All commodities... 
Miscellaneous... 

Metals and metal p: 
Chemicals and drugs. 

Fuel and lighting... 

Farm products.__. 

ES SS UREN 
Hides and leather products 


House-furnishing goods. 
Building products. 


Mr. McMASTER. As was stated by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky a short time ago, the average increase of price of com- 
modities in 1929 over that of 1913 was 40 per cent; but the 
average increase of price of plate glass was something over 47 
per cent in 1929. 

I wish at this point to say that the old method of manufac- 
turing plate glass was by casting or pouring the molten glass 
upon a table, where it was flattened and annealed, When 
cooled the sheets were embedded in a matrix of plaster and 
ground on a revolying table. . 

Within the past few years a new so-called continuous process 
has been developed. By this process the molten glass emerging 
from a tank is rolled into a long ribbon, which is annealed and 
later ground and polished by the use of a series of wheels or 
disks. 

Mr, GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. MCMASTER. Yes. 

Mr. GLENN. I understood the Senator to say a moment ago 
that one of the tables which he introduced—I think it was the 
last one—showed a constant decrease in price from 1921 to 
1929. Is that correct? 

Mr. McMASTER. Yes. 

Mr. GLENN. How does that square with the statement the 
Senator has just made about the increase in percentage? 

Mr. MCMASTER. The subject under discussion a moment 
ago was window glass. We are now discussing plate glass. 
The prices of plate glass constantly decreased from the year 
1921 down to the year 1929. 

Mr. GLENN. The 47 per cent which the Senator has just 
mentioned refers to window glass? 

Mr. MoMASTER. The 47 per cent refers to plate glass, 
That is, its index price is 147 per cent compared with 100 per 
cent in 1913, while the average of all commodities is 140 per 
cent, or 40 per cent over 1913. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. McMASTER. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In view of the recent lecture 
given to the Senate for interfering with the rates fixed by presi- 
dential proclamation in the case of window glass, and in view 
of the fact that there are rates fixed by presidential proclama- 
tion on this item—plate glass—I should like to make a few 
inquiries of the Senator. 

First of all, am I correct in my information that the move- 
ment to have the flexible provisions of the tariff law of 1922 
inyoked was initiated not by plate glass manufacturers but by 
certain furniture manufacturers? 
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Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, in reply to the inquiry of 
the Senator from Massachusetts I will say that he is correct 
in the statement that the movement was inaugurated by the 
furniture manufacturers of the United States, because of the 
fact that they could not obtain the supply which they desired 
for their business, 

Mr. WALSH. of 
portant. 

The first point I make, then, is that the movement to apply 
the flexible provisions of the tariff act of 1922 to readjust the 
rates in the law of 1922 with respect to plate glass was initiated 
by certain furniture manufacturers who used plate glass; sec- 
ondly, that their purpose in applying to the Tariff Commis- 
sion and invoking the flexible provisions of the tariff act was 
to secure relief in the nature of a decrease in the then exist- 
ing rates. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. MCMASTER. The Senator is correct in that statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So we have an outside in- 
dustry petitioning for decreased rates with respect to the law 
of 1922. The Tariff Commission reported, three of them favor- 
ing decreased rates below the law of 1922, and three of them 
favoring increased rates above the law of 1922. Am I cor- 
rect? 

Mr. McMASTHR. That is a correct statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The presidential proclama- 
tion affirmed the decision made by the three commissioners 
who favored increased rates over the law of 1922. I assume 
that the first amendment proposed by the Senator was to in- 
corporate the rates suggested in the nature of a decrease by 
the other three members of the commission, but that he is 
now proposing an amendment which will restore the rates of 
the law of 1922. 

Mr. MCMASTER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So the Senator has yielded 
from the rates which he first started out to incorporate here, 
and is now pressing only for the rates named in the law of 
1922? 

Mr. MCMASTER. That statement is correct. 

Now I will make a statement which I think will be rather 
illuminating to the Senator from Illinois, in view of the 
inquiry which he made a moment ago. 

In 1921 when this new process in the manufacture of plate 
glass was first put into practice, or was invented, the wholesale 
price of plate glass was 164.8 per cent above the 1913 base for 
glass with an area of 3 to 5 square feet and 122 per cent above 
the 1913 base for glass with an area of 5 to 10 square feet. 
Since the average increase of all commodities was only 46.9 per 
cent, it Shows that the wholesale price of plate glass had in- 
creased from 3 to 4 times as much as the average wholesale 
price of all commodities during the period from 1913 to 1921 
when the casting process was used exclusively. 

Since 1921 there has been a decrease in price due to the 
lower costs of production made possible by the development of 
new methods and the greatly increased domestic production. It 
is significant to note that in spite of these decreases in price 
the wholesale price of plate glass of 3 to 5 square feet in area, 
the sizes mostly used by the automobile industry, the largest 
user of plate glass, was in August, 1929, 47.7 per cent above the 
1918 price, whereas the average wholesale price of all com- 
modities was only 40 per cent above the 1913 average. 

In 1923 an application to the Tariff Commission was made 
for an inyestigation of the plate-giass industry for the purpose 
of lowering schedules. Hearings were held in 1925 and again 
in 1927. Voluminous testimony was taken in 1925; the case was 
reopened in 1927, and extensive testimony was again taken, with 
the result that in February, 1929, the duties on plate glass were 
raised by presidential proclamation. 

At this point I desire to insert in the Recorp a table taken 
from the report of the Tariff Commission, showing the differ- 
ences in the cost of production of plate glass in the United States 
and in Belgium. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be inserted 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Massachusetts. That is exceedingly im- 


Total cost, f. o, b. plants, including imputed interest 


[Cents per square foot} 


1923 1924 


50.00 
23. 68 


1025 


46. 59 
23. 68 


44.15 
26. 57 


17.58 


United States. 
Belgium 


Amount United States cost exceeds Belgium cost... 


22, 91 | 26.32 
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Total cost, including transportation charges from plants to important 
markets 
[Cents per square foot] 


1924 1925 


51. 98 
27. 38 


24. 60 


46.13 
30. 45 


15. 68 


United States.. 
Belgium 


Mr. MCMASTER. Mr. President, even a superficial examina- 
tion of these costs indicates the nonrepresentativeness of a 3- 
year average, considering the element of growing increase of 
manufacture of the product by the cheaper processes up to this 
time, The year 1925, therefore, introduces a new order in pro- 
duction costs, unrelated to preceding years ; and so is representa- 
tive of present conditions, when the years 1923 and 1924 are not 
representative. 

A more detailed examination shows also that the increase in 
the United States costs for 1924 was largely due to an increase in 
plant overhead of approximately 30 per cent over 1923, and that 
in 1925 it dropped back to approximately the 1923 figures. There 
was also a large increase in the imputed interest, and these two 
items alone account for practically the entire increase in United 
States cost in 1924. 

The weighted average duty collected from 1923 to 1925 on im- 
ports from Belgium was slightly over 16 cents per square foot, 
which was greater than the difference during 1925 of cost of 
production plus transportation charges to the important markets. 
Inasmuch as the cost of production in the United States had 
been decreasing due to the increase in volume of business and 
the development of more efficient methods, and the cost of pro- 
duction in Belgium had been increasing due to the higher wage 
and transportation rates, it was evident that under the new 
order of production the 1925 costs should be the better guide to 
equalization, and that the United States manufacturers had 
ample protection under the tariff of 1922, 

The six tariff commissioners were evenly divided as to the 
basis of equalization, both as to the period covered by the costs 
to be used and the place of equalization. As a result, one group 
based their findings on the average costs for 1928 to 1925 and 
the place of equalization as the important markets of the United 
States weighted accordingly, and recommended an increase of 
26.2 per cent over the 1922 rates. The other group based their 
findings on the costs for 1925 and Cleveland, Ohio (the mathe- 
matical center of consumption of domestic plate glass in the 
United States), as the point of freight equalization, and recom- 
mended a decrease of 12.7 per cent, 

I am simply pointing out those facts for this reason, that the 
three members of the Tariff Commission who recommended the 
increase were obliged to go back over those three years in order 
to obtain the figures by which they could recommend an increase 
in duties, 

The investigation of the Tariff Commission brought out three 
important points. 

First. That the United States manufacturers have been able to 
compete with Belgium plate glass in Canada in spite of the fact 
that the tariff on plate glass from the United States is higher 
than that levied on Belgium glass. 

Second. That the United States production of polished plate 
glass has nearly trebled since 1921, while Belgium production has 
remained practically constant. 

Third. That the costs of production as given in the Tariff 
Commission report are based on cast polished plate glass, 
whereas new and cheaper processes have been developed and are 
in use. 

I want also at this point to say that the three tariff commis- 
sioners who recommended this increase, and insisted on taking 
the years 1923, 1924, and 1925 as the basis of cost, when they 
were considering the problenr of the farmer, when they were 
considering the cost of wheat, insisted that the latest year of 
production should be taken as the basis, while some of the 
farmers protested, saying that they should take several years 
into consideration in determining the cost of wheat, for the 
reason that they had droughts, they had hailstorms, they had 
windstorms, they had pestilences, and must necessarily go back 
over a number of years in order to ascertain the actual cost of 
the production of wheat. But the same three commissioners 
insisted that the year 1924 should be taken as the basis, and 
that year alone. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, did the com- 
mission divide along political lines? 

Mr. McMASTER. I think the commission divided, so far 
as I know, along political lines, although I have not investi- 
gated the political faith of each member of the comurission, 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So there apparently was a 
political division, one group favoring an increase and another 
a decrease. 

Mr. McMASTER. My personal opinion is that there were 
three commissioners who were dominated by administration 
influence, that the great influence came from the State of Penn- 
sylvania, where hundreds of thousands of dollars were raised 
for national campaign purposes, and that the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., which dominates the plate-glass industry in the 
United States, powerful in political circles in Pennsylvania, 
used all of their political influence in bringing about the recom- 
mendation that was made by those three tariff commissioners, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is the old story of tracing 
special legislative favors back to campaign contributions. 

Mr. MCMASTER. Yes; and, as was testified before one of the 
committees of the Senate, those contributions were raised on 
the solemn promise of their being returned with compound 
interest in the form of inereased tariff rates. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, did I understand the Senator 
to say that the three tariff commissioners who insisted upon 
a certain rule with reference to plate glass reversed that rule 
when they came to consider farm products? 

Mr. MCMASTER. Yes; that statement is correct; that is, 
when they considered the cost of wheat, the same three com- 
missioners, in an opinion expressed at that time, said that it 
was the spirit of the law that they should take into considera- 
tion the latest year of production, and therefore that one year 
should be taken into consideration when they were considering 
the cost of an agricultural product. 

Mr. BORAH. It was not on account of partisanship that that 
peculiar change took place. 

Mr. MCMASTER. I would not think so. 

Mr. BORAH. It was something else. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But it happened to be com- 
missioners who represented the administration’s point of view 
in both instances. 

Mr. McMASTER. At this point, Mr. President, I wish to say 
that I am using certain tables here which were compiled by 
Mr. Lewis, who was formerly connected with the Tariff Com- 
mission, who is recognized as a student of tariff problems, and 
I am also using several of his quotations verbatim. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed the first table, showing a com- 
parison of figures of production of plate glass in the years 1914 
to 1927, in which the component parts of the business are 
analyzed. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Industrial costs (glass industry as a whole, including window glass, 


plate glass, rolled glass, blown glass, etc. ; window glass is not shown 
separately) 


[Census of Manufacturers] 


a) Number establishments 


Number salaried employees.. 
Number wage earners, 

Total (2) and (3)__ 
Horsepower. 


AA EELE 


$55, 204, 723 
$35, 081, 576 
$10, 934, 928 
$46, 016, 504 
$123, 085, 019 
$77, 068, 515 
$101, 222, 227 

-| $153, 925, 876 


a 
o 


Cost of fuel and power 

Total (9) and (10) 

Value of products 

Value added. by manufacture. 
Total (8) and (11) 

Capital 


EFFET 


Mr. McMASTER. Also at this point I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed a table containing certain deductions made 
from the preceding table just inserted in the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


Remainder available for dividends and unre- 
ported costs (note a) (deduct 15 from 12) 
Percentage to “* Value of products,’’ of salaries, 
wages, material, power, and fuel (12 into 15 
for each year) er cent.. 
Percentage “Value of product” available for 
dividends, etc. (deduct 15 from 12 each year 
and divide remainder by 12)_.-.._- per cènt.. 
“Value of product” per employes (divide 12 
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“Value added to material” per employee 
(divide 4 into 13 each year) --.....-..--..-.--- 
Percentage salaries and wages to “Value of 
product” (divide 12 into 8) per cant.. 
Percentage of salaries and wages to “Value 
added by manufacture” (divide 8 by 13) 
per cent.. 


1 Decrease, 


Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, attention is especially called 
to the fact that the remainder available for dividends, and So 
forth, increased from 1914 to 1927 by 253.44 per cent. The costs 
not included in the data given here from the census of manu- 
factures are taxes, insurance, advertising, and miscellaneous. 
Capital is not reported since 1919. Wages, salaries, materials, 
and fuel and (rented) power are included. Taking the grand 
totals of national manufacturing costs in 1914 and 1927, these 
reported costs constitute 81.7 per cent in 1914 and 78.5 per 
cent in 1927, respectively, of the value of the products. The 
remainder constitutes the fund available for such unreported 
expenses, and for profits and depreciation. In the absence of 
plant inyestment figures, precise information can not be given 
as to profits in the industry. However, these data do allow com- 
parative deductions. 

As explained above, this item contains certain unreported 
costs, as well as profits, but these imreported costs, from their 
very nature, tend to remain constant from year to year. It, 
therefore, follows that if the unreported costs were known and 
could be subtracted each year, the balance, representing pure 
profit and nothing else, would be found to have increased at a 
rate considerably greater than is shown for the entire item in 
the table. It is, therefore, conservative to state that profits 


in the glass industry have increased from 1914 to 1927 by at 
least 258.44 per cent, and probably by considerably more. 

The number of wage earners in the glass industry has de- 
creased from 74,502 in 1914 to 65,825 in 1927, a decrease of 
8.677, which amounts to 11.65 per cent. 

In the same period, the horsepower utilized increased 95.1 
per cent, while the horsepower utilized per wage earner in- 


creased by 120.83 per cent. 

These figures indicate a great increase in productivity of 
man power employed in the glass industry as a whole, but the 
actual increase in the plate-glass industry is shown more clearly 
by the following table: 


Yearly output per man in the plate-glass industry 


Square feet 
~=~ 6,240 
---. 10, 551 
Increase of 1925 over 1899, 101.5 per cent. 


This great increase in productivity is the result of the in- 
troduction of the continuous process of manufacture and the 
savings in unit time due to the handling of a larger volume of 
production. The direct labor costs at 1925 wage rates of the 
discontinuous and continuous processes show à saving of the 
continuous over the discontinuous of 25.1 per cent in the manu- 
facture of rough plate glass and 43.3 per cent in the manufac- 
ture of polished plate glass, 

The large increase in profits of the glass industry is also 
brought out in the following two tables, where the percentages 
of “ Remainder available for dividends, etc.” to “ Value of prod- 
ucts” and to “ Value added by manufacture,” respectively, are 
shown: 


Percentages of value of product 


Salaries and wages.. 
Materials and power... 
Remainder available foi 


Value of product 


Percentages of value added by manufacture 


Salaries and wages 
Remainder available for dividends, ete. 


Value added by manufacture 
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These tables reveal the fact that the glass industry in the 
United States has greatly increased its profits since 1914. In 
1914 the value of the products was $123,000,000, while in 1927 
it was $282,000,000. Of this total value in 1914 there was 
available for dividends, and so forth, only 17.76 per cent, or 
$21,844,800, and in 1927 a total of over 27 per cent, or $77,155,200, 
was so available so that profits have increased from 1914 to 
1927 by at least 253 per cent, 

Now, to obtain a general picture of the situation we find 
that the application for tariff hearings on plate glass was made 
in 1923, the hearings were held in 1925, that the subject was 
reopened again by the Tariff Commission and extensive hearings 
were held in 1927, and the presidential proclamation was made 
in 1929. 

It must be borne in mind that the Tariff Commission’s 
figures for the year 1925, as agreed to by all six commissioners, 
show that in reality there should have been a reduction in the 
duty on plate glass. 

Three members of the Tariff Commission took into considera- 
tion the “average weighted cost” for the years 1923, 1924, 
and 1925. The rule of the commission had always been that 
the latest cost of production should govern in their recom- 
mendations for an increase or a decrease of a tariff schedule. 

I now quote from report of Tariff Commission : 


At the time when the field work preceding the first public hearing 
of November and December, 1925, was performed, costs of production 
for the new process in the United States were not obtained, because 
the introduction of the new process was in its early stages of de- 
velopment. 

The unit costs for 1925 would be slightly decreased by the inclusion 
of the new process costs, 

For the reasons set forth above it would appear that the costs of 
the new process for 1924 and 1925 can not properly be included in 
the average cost of the domestic industry. The cost comparisons in 
this report show the weighted average costs of production of plate 
glass by the customary commercial processes in the United States and 
in Belgium. 


At this point I wish to say that one-fifth of the production 
of glass in 1925 was by the new process. Yet these three tariff 
commissioners who recommended the increase absolutely ignored 
any decrease in cost through this new process. 


STATEMENT OF VIEWS OF COMMISSIONERS MARVIN, BROSSARD, AND LOWELL 


Representatives of importers and of Belgian manufacturers favored a 
comparison of domestic and Belgian costs of production based upon the 
year 1925 alone, on the theory that section 315 of the law was 
designed to meet changing conditions in industry, and that therefore 
the latest cost data obtained by the commission in its investigation 
should be used, 

A comparison of costs based upon the year 1925 alone would indicate 
a reduction in the duties on plate glass. A comparison of costs based 
upon 1923 costs, upon 1924 costs, or upon an average of costs for the 
three years 1928, 1924, and 1925 would indicate an increase in the 
existing rates, 


Now, mind you, these are the three commissioners who recom- 
mended an increase in the duties! 

You will note the statement of these three commissioners, 
which is as follows: 


A comparison of costs based upon the year 1925 alone would indicate 
a reduction in the duties on plate glass. 


Commissioners Dennis, Dixon, and Clark, who recommended 
an out and out decrease in the duty on plate glass, believed that 
the cost for the year 1925, and that year alone, should be taken 
into consideration, and recommended a decrease in the duty if 
1925 were to be taken as the year of affording proper compari- 
son for the formulation of the duty on plate glass. 

Thus we have statements from all six commissioners, all 
agreeing that if the cost for the year 1925 were to be taken 
into consideration that there should be a reduction in the duty 
on plate glass. But it is very apparent that Commissioners 
Marvin, Brossard, and Lowell, in order to obtain a conclusion 
favorable to the American manufacturers of plate glass, they 
were obliged to go back over a period of three years in order to 
bring this about, and thus arrived at a conclusion which would 
be favorable to the plate-glass industry in this country. 

But, ah, when these tariff commissioners were dealing with 
the farm problem, how different was their attitude. In 1924, 
when they were ascertaining the cost of the production of wheat, 
they were very careful to confine their investigations to the 
year 1924, the latest year of production, when there was a sug- 
gestion made that the cost of production should cover a period 
of several years, owing to the fact that the cost of production 
of wheat in any one year might not determine the true average 
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of the cost of production, for the elements of drought, pestilence, 
and many other factors must be taken into consideration to 
obtain a fair ayerage of costs. 

In 1924 Commissioners Marvin, Burgess, and Glassie, when 
the wheat investigation was on, insisted that in the report made 
to the President on March 4, 1924, that cost data for one year 
only should be used, the last year for which costs of production 
were given, for the reason that—using, now, Commissioner 
Marvin's own language: 

The dominant purpose of the flexible provisions of the tariff act of 
1922 is adjustment to meet changing conditions in industry. This is 
evidenced, among other things, by the direction to modify or terminate 
the proclaimed increase or decrease when it appears that the differences 
in costs which led to such proclamation have changed or no longer 
exist, 10a 

While in a proper case averages running over a number of years may 
unquestionably be taken into consideration, yet, ordinarily, the primary 
and dominant purposes of the statute can be best put into effect by 
using the cost data which are most nearly contemporaneous. The oper- 
ation of the flexible-tariff provisions is in a legal sense prospective. 
But it is not always wholly prospective in its economic operation. 
* è * Unfortunately the data upon which any change is proclaimed 
must of necessity be drawn from a time prior to the legal change in 
rate. This circumstance makes it all the more necessary that the data 
should reflect, as nearly as may be, existing conditions. * * + 


In a report of Commissioners Dennis, Dixon, and Clark, who 
recommended a decrease in the duties, I wish to quote as 
follows: 


We believe the cost difference of 1925 will more likely be representa- 
tive of future cost than will those derived from the figures for 1923 to 
1925. The latest available data are the safest basis and the cost data 
for 1925 are probably nearer the present cost of production of plate 
glass than is the 3-year average for 1923, 1924, and 1925. It is even 
probable that the 1925 cost is much higher than the present cost. This 
is indicated by the fact that the price of plate glass has fallen per- 
ceptibly since 1924, until in 1927 the price was less than half that of 
1924. The price per square foot of plate glass of glazing quality, auto- 
mobile sizes—under 720 square inches—was 85 cents in 1924, 63 cents 
in 1925, 50 cents in 1926, and 42 cents in 1927. If prices are to be 
taken as at all indicative of costs of production, in view of the steady 
and continued downward trend in price, it seems clear that the latest 
available cost—i. €., the costs for 1925—would be more representative 
of present-day costs and of future costs than are those of the earlier 
years of 1923 and 1924. This is particularly true in view of the fact 
that more than 60 per cent of the sales of domestic plate glass in the 
United States is of a glazing quality under 720 square inches in size, 
and the further fact that the major portion of the production by the 
continuous process—costs of which are shown in confidential section— 
bas been of this smaller-size glass, making the continuous-process glass 
a matter of substantial Importance. The fall in price, however, has 
not been limited to the smaller sizes. Table 14, page 12, of the com- 
mission’s report shows United States and Belgian wholesale prices, as 
of August, 1925, for the different cut sizes and stock sizes of all qualities 
of cast polished plate glass, and in footnote 1 it is stated: “ Wholesale 
prices of both Belgian and domestic plate glass have been reduced since 
the above data 25 to 30 per cent.” The downward trend of domestic 
prices is a very strong reason for the use of the 1925 figures for the 
purpose of cost comparison. 


Thus these three commissioners clearly set forth in a very 
logical and convincing manner the reason why the year 1925 
should be taken for the average cost of production, Let us re- 
view the reasons set forth by Commissioners Marvin, Brossard, 
and Lowell for taking the years 1923, 1924, and 1925. To use 
their own language, one of the two reasons is that 1925 was a 
year of large production in the United States and of low pro- 
duction in Belgium. This opinion was written in 1928 when 
these three commissioners had ample knowledge and informa- 
tion of the fact that the production of 117,000,000 feet in 1925 
in America was but the beginning of an era of still greater ex- 
pansion. They also had ample knowledge of the fact that the 
average production for Belgium continued about the same there- 
after, 

It will be noted that there has been a constant decrease in the 
price of plate glass. The report of the Tariff Commission itself 
says that since 1925 the wholesale price of both Belgian and 
domestic plate glass has been reduced since the above data 25 to 
80 per cent. Production was greatly increased. Therefore, on ac- 
count of the great expansion of the business, the economy 
effected, constitutes a valid reason for taking the 1925 figures 
for the purpose of cost comparison. 

I desire to present statements showing the new plants which 
have been built since 1923, equipped for the purpose of using 
the continuous process, or what is known as the Bichareaux 
process. 
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Now, it must be remembered that the presidential proclama- 
tion was not made until January 17, 1929, yet in a statement 
made March 12, 1928, by the chairman of the board of directors 
of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., which produces about one- 
half of the domestic output, shows that recently the continuous 
process has become firmly established. The statement reads in 
part as follows: 


PAGE 37—CONTAINED IN STATEMENT OF VIEWS BY COMMISSIONERS DENNIS, 
DIXON, AND CLARK 


The energy of the plate-glass manufacturing department has been 
directed with satisfactory results toward reduction of the cost of pro- 
duction and maintenance of a high standard of quality. The Creighton 
plant has been further developed and is now the largest and most 
modern producing unit in this country. The process is continuous and 
has marked adyantages for certain purposes over the intermittent 
method. After a long period of experimentation a new casting process 
has been developed, patented, and placed in successful operation in the 
Ford City plant, This will be followed by the installation of continuous 
grinding and polishing machinery specially designed to produce wide 
ranges of sizes and qualities. An appropriation of $5,500,000 has been 
made for this purpose. A melting tank and annealing lehr with com- 
plete equipment for experimental purposes haye been built in the 
Creighton plant. 


At this point I wish to insert another table showing the com- 
parative total productions through the old and new methods of 
manufacturing for the years 1923, 1925, and 1928. 


Cost period covered 
by Tariff 


nS Pin BS a ae b+). es ee a ee 
Process: 


Now let us bear in mind that the Tariff Commission did not 
take into consideration the new process of manufacturing glass 
which was being introduced and was established at the time the 
Tariff Commission made its findings, 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. (see Exhibit 37), have what 
is known as the second unit at Creighton, Pa. Annual produc- 
tive capacity is 10,000,000 square feet. 

Ford Motor Co., at St. Paul. (See Exhibit 42.) Annual pro- 
ductive capacity is 6,600,000 square feet. 

Edward Ford Plate Glass Co., at Rossford, Ohio. (See Exhibits 
35 and 44.) Annual productive capacity is 15,000,000 square 
feet. This plant is now being completed and will be operating 
very shortly, 

The National Plate Glass Co., at Ottawa, Ill. (See Exhibits 
32 and 34). Annual productiye capacity is 24,000,000 square 
feet. This factory has just started operation. 

The Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Co., at Toledo, Ohio. (See 
Exhibit 4.) Annual productive capacity is 16,000,000 square feet. 
This factory is now being completed. 

The foregoing are the plants which have been built since 1925, 
with a total annual productive capacity of 71,000,000 square 
feet of plate glass. 

The following are the plants which were built prior to 1925: 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., at Creighton, Pa. (See Exhibit 
1015.) Annual productive capacity of 10,000,000 square feet. 
This plant was put in operation in 1924. 

Ford Motor Co., at River Rouge, Dertoit, Mich. (See Exhibit 
45.) Annual productive capacity of 12,000,000 square feet. 

The Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Co. While the production of 
that factory in 1925 was comparatively small, it was greatly 
increased during the years 1926, 1927, and 1928. It now 
amounts to 16,000,000 square feet of plate glass, all of which is 
manufactured by the new methods. (See Exhibit 4.) 

Consequently the full productive capacity of plants with new 
methods of manufacturing amounts altogether to 109,000,000 
square feet. This is considerably more than half of the total 
productive capacity of thè American plate glass factories which 
reached approximately 150,000,000 square feet in 1929. 

Everyone concedes that the continuous process is much 
cheaper than is the old casting process. There is a difference 
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of opinion as to what the exact figures are. Some claim that 
it is as high as 35 per cent. 

Here is a letter from the H. L. Dixon Co., which is a company 
with a national reputation in the engineering field, which was 
called upon to draw up plans for a new factory with a capacity 
of 10,000,000 square feet. While this letter does not state defi- 


nitely what the estimated reduction of costs would be, yet I | 


have quoted from the letter which is on file with the Tariff 
Commission: 

The cost of the installatton of a modern plant by the new process is 
not only much Jess than the cost of the old type of factory but the cost 
of manufacturing the glass is very greatly reduced. 


Frank Judson, of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., expressing 
his opinion in reference to a certain table shown by Mr. Gilmore, 
stated in December, 1928, according to the National Glass 
Budget: 

It was a great compliment to the manufacturers of plate glass, because 
it showed that through improved methods the producers’ prices of plate 
glass in the last six years had been reduced from 80 to 35 cents per 
square foot, 


Of course all of that reduction was not entirely due to the 
improved methods, but were due to other contributory causes. 

I now want to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
this statement shows that in 1929, 50 per cent of all the plate 
glass manufactured in the United States was manufactured by 
the continuous or Bichareaux process; that this process alone 
decreased the cost of manufacturing plate glass from 25 to 30 
per cent; and yet the Tariff Commission or the three commis- 
sioners who recommended the increase absolutely refused to 
consider these decreased costs brought about as a result of im- 
proved methods which had been installed back in 1925, until 
to-day 50 per cent of all of that glass is manufactured by that 
process. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor yield? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. McMASTER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


Mr, President, will the Sena- 


Has the Senator any infor- 


mation as to the basis upon which domestically produced plate 
glass is sold in Canada in competition with Belgian plate glass? 


Mr. McMASTER. I was coming to that a little later. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Will the Senator bring out 
the fact that domestically produced plate glass sells in Canada 
in competition with Belgian plate glass, although the duty paid 
by the Canadians upon United States plate glass is higher than 
the duty which is paid upon Belgian plate glass? 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I will answer the Senator 
by going into that matter now. I wish to say that I have here 
the original invoice sheets of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
upon which they sold glass to a Canadian firm and sold it at 
20 to 25 per cent cheaper than they were selling the same plate 
glass in the United States, notwithstanding the fact that there 
is a Canadian duty upon American plate glass which is higher 
than the duty upon Belgian plate glass. I also have an original 
invoice from a firm in Mexico, the invoice sheets of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., showing that the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. were selling plate glass in Mexico about 15 per cent cheaper 
than they were selling it in the United States. 

I will also say in this connection, however, that so powerful 
is the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. in the industry and. the in- 
fluence that it has upon manufacturers and upon its customers 
is so great that not one of those people who furnish these in- 
voices dare permit their names to be used, although some of 
them reside in foreign countries. Can anyone imagine the far- 
reaching influence of an American company that spreads such 
terror into the hearts of foreigners that they do not even dare 
to permit their names to be used in this connection? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. McMASTER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is a fact, is it not, that 
domestic plate-glass producers sell their excess output in 
Canada? 

Mr: McMASTER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And have been enabled to 
develop a substantial business there although the protective 
tariff duty is higher on American plate glass than on Belgian 
plate glass in Canada? 

Mr, McMASTHR. Yes. The American companies, particu- 
larly the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., have been able to establish 
a considerable business in Canada... That is true; but, of course, 
there has been such an enormous expansion of the plate-glass 
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industry in the United States that it has taken most of the 
efforts of the American companies to supply this particular 
demand, 

The average selling price of plate glass in 1928 in this coun- 
try was 35 cents per square foot. According to the Tariff Com- 
mission's report, the cost of plate glass back in 1925 was 44 
cents per square foot. It was upon the basis of the cost of 
plate glass being 44 cents per square foot that the three tariff 
commissioners recommended an increase in the duty, and yet 
they wrote their opinion in the latter part of the year 1928 at 
the yery hour when plate glass was selling in the United States 
at an average of 35 cents per square foot, or 9 cents less than 
the cost which the Tariff Commission gave as the basis upon 
ea they made their recommendation for an increase in the 
tariff. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Patrerson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. McMASTER. 

Mr. GLENN, 
glass? 

Mr. McMASTER. That is the average price of all sizes. 

Mr. GLENN. Is not that figure based chiefly upon the smaller 
sizes of plate glass? 

Mr. McMASTER. No. I have here a table of the various 
sizes. Of course, the sizes which are predominantly used in 
this country are the small sizes, such as are used in the auto- 
mobile industry. But taking what are called the intermediate 
sizé and the smaller size, those two classes of plate glass in the 
United States are the ones which are predominantly used in 
this country. 

Mr. GLENN. The explanation that I have seen advanced is 
that the small sizes of plate glass, sold below the figure at which 
the Tariff Commission found the cost to be, are sizes which are 
produced largely as a result of imperfections in making the 
larger sizes. 

Mr. McMASTER. In answer to that statement I will say 
that it is not true that a majority of the small sizes are the 
result of imperfect manufacture. As a matter of fact, the Ford 
Co. manufactures about 22,000,000 square feet of glass a year 
and, of course, most of it is in automobile sizes—that is, in the 
smaller sizes—and it is ridiculous for anyone to make the state- 
ment that the Ford Co. is manufacturing 22,000,000 square feet 
of the smaller sizes and that they come from imperfect manu- 
facture of the larger sizes. They know how to manufacture 
the small sizes and they do it perfectly. It is true that in the 
manufacture of the very large sizes some of the larger plates 
may become broken or imperfections may develop in the mak- 
ing and then they cut some of those larger plates into smaller 
plates and use the residue in that way. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McMASTER. Certainly. 

Mr, SMOOT. The smaller sizes which are made by Ford 
are never sold on the market. 

Mr. McMASTER. Oh, yes; they are to a certain extent. 

Mr. SMOOT. But to such a small extent that it is hardly 
worth mentioning. 

Mr. McMASTER. I shall take all of that into consideration 
a little later in the discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not objecting to anything that was said 
and I do not believe the Senator inferred any other thought 
than the statement which I just made. All I wanted to do 
was to call the attention of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
GLENN] to the fact that the plate glass which is made by Ford 
is only of the sizes that are used in the automobile industry and. 
not for the general market. They may sell a very small quan- 
tity of it where there is an overproduction, but that it about 
all. 

Mr. MoMASTER. Be that as it may, I was simply explain- 
ing that he makes perfect small sizes of plate glass. 

Now, the average selling price in 1928 was 35 cents per square 
foot. According to the Tariff Commission's figures, the produc- 
tion cost f. o. b. plants for 1925 was 44.15 cents per square foot. 
Thus, three years after the commission stated that the production 
costs were 44.15 cents per square foot, we find the American 
selling price to be 35 cents per square foot, and that is an un- 
mistakable demonstration, an inescapable proof of the statement 
that the decreased costs of the new process and decreased costs 
of greater production have brought the average selling price of 
plate glass down to 35 cents. Yet, I call attention to the fact 
that the presidential proclamation for an increase in the duty on 
plate glass in 1929 was made at the time when all of these 
facts were ayailable, and that three members of the Tariff 


I yield. 
Is that statement applicable to all sizes of 
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Commission made their recommendations at the yery time when 
new factories had been built and where the continuous process 
had been installed in other factories. It was made at the very 
time when the average selling price of plate glass was 35 cents 
per square foot, and yet the proclamation was based upon the 
fact that the cost of plate glass in this country was 44.15 cents 
per square foot. 

Can not anyone imagine the tremendous pressure which was 
brought to bear upon the three members of the Tariff Commis- 
sion to make this unwarranted recommendation for an increase 
of duties? The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. employed a former 
Senator, Senator McCumber, to appear as their counsel before 
the Tariff Commission. When campaign contributions were 
made in the State of Pennsylvania by the manufacturers, under 
the promises that they would be returned with interest, the 
increase in the duty on plate glass was a fulfillment with a 
vengeance of those promises. 

There was never any more glaring misuse of official power 
than was the deliberate increasing of the tariff rates on plate 
glass, all of which was done in spite of the fact that every 
sound reason, every fact, and also every circumstance, dem- 
onstrated that there really should have been a reduction in the 
duties on plate glass rather than an increase in the duties. The 
whole procedure was an indictment of the fiexible provisions of 
the tariff act. The action of those three officials of the Tariff 
Commission was a betrayal of a public trust. 

Mr. President, I wish to say a word now in regard to the 
testimony brought before the Tariff Commission by a man by 
the name of Tucker. He was president of the Standard Plate 
Glass Co. Mr. Tucker testified before the commission that his 
company was being crushed by foreign competition. He was a 
stool pigeon used by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. in getting 
its testimony before the commission, I wish to say before I go 
into the discussion of the Standard Plate Glass Co. and its 
financial difficulties that Mr. Tucker, because of the valuable 
testimony which he gave to the Tariff Commission, being used, 
as I said, as a stool pigeon for the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
soon received his reward therefor—not his reward beyond, but 
an earthly reward, because the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. gave 
him a splendid berth with that institution. 

Mr. President, it would be illuminating at this point to review 
briefly the financial condition of the companies which are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of plate glass. I have here a certified 


copy of the report of Towbin & Roth, certified public accountants, 
1400 Broadway, New York, in reference to the financial condi- 
tion of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., the Libbey-Owens Sheet 
Glass Co., and the Standard Plate Glass Co. Of course, there is 
naturally no report from the Henry Ford operations, because 
those operations are a part of a gigantic manufacturing institu- 
tion, but I will say that Mr. Ford in a letter stated that— 


The protective tariff of to-day— 
That is, speaking of the tariff act of 1922— 


is certainly high enough to protect the American industry, considering 
the small amount of labor required to make plate glass. If you will 
look into the question you will find the biggest part of the cost of 
manufacturing polished plate glass is for raw materials, such as coal, 
sand, soda ash, freight, etc. The labor cost per square foot at this time 
is normal. 


Mr. President, at this point I wish to ask permission to intro- 
duce Into the Recorp a table showing the net earnings of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., and I am glad that the junior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRUNDY] is in the Chamber, because 
this industry particularly concerns the great State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The table is as follows: 


Net earnings of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


Without objection, the table 


Net income 


$8, 595, 915. 79 
6, 742, 875. 59 
9, 275, 803. 7 

19, 113, 123. 67 

13, 154, 273. 83 

12, 122, 810. 95 

10, 016, 947. 60 
6, 523, 768 91 
8, 468, 773. 15 


94, O14, 293. 21 


$6, 154, 640. 00 


S| sere Boa 
RESBRERER 
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Mr. McMASTER. The earnings of this company for the 
years’ from 1920 to 1928 amounted to $94,014,293.21. Those 
were the earnings of the company which receiyed the benefit 
of the presidential proclamation increasing by 20 per cent the 
duty on plate glass. It paid out in dividends during those 
eight years the sum of $60,522,137. It paid out in stock divi- 
dends $21,599,590. This statement is made by the firm of 
public accountants, and, according to their statement, this 
would be the net result: 


It is to be noted that more than $94,000,000 of profits were made 
in the nine years on an average capital inyestment of less than 
$20,000,000 because over $60,000,000 had been withdrawn in cash 
dividends in the nine years representing average deduction of over 
$30,000,000 from the 1920 capital and surplus investment of about 
$50,000,000, making a total profit of 470 per cent or 52 per cent per 
year. One thousand dollars invested on January 1, 1920, would 
amount on December 31, 1928, to $5,700. 


This is the financial condition of one of the companies which 
needs further protection at the expense of the American public 
because it can not meet foreign competition ! 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. McMASTER. Yes, - 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is the company which 
produces 77 per cent of all the plate glass produced in the 
United States for the general market aside from that used by 
the automobile manufacturers? 

Mr. McMASTER. The statement made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts is correct. That company produces approxi- 
mately 77 per cent of all the plate glass that is used outside 
of the automobile industry. They dominate, they dictate, and 
they control the price of American plate glass. They are the 
price leaders, and they set the price and dominate and control 
the market. 

So long as we are discussing the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
I wish to show some of their methods. I stated that they were 
the dominating, controlling company of the country so far as 
plate glass is concerned, There is, however, a man by the name 
of Sleigh, the president of the Sleigh Furniture Co., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. He is the head of the largest furniture manu- 
facturing company in the United States, and he was one of the 
men who petitioned the Tariff Commission for a lowering of the 
schedules in the tariff act of 1922. He attended the hearing 
held by the Tariff Commission in 1925 and stated the facts, 
He stated what he thought was the truth in regard to this in- 
dustry. Then he proceeded to journey back to Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and to order a carload of plate glass from the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co.; but that company boycotted him; it refused 
to sell him a foot of plate glass because he had the courage to 
go before the Tariff Commission and testify in favor of lowering 
the duty on plate glass. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. MCMASTER. Yes. 

Mr. GLENN. I merely wish to say that in Illinois there is, 
I think, as much furniture manufactured as in Michigan, and 
I do not recall any complaint from any factory in Illinois 
along the line the Senator from South Dakota has suggested. 

Mr. MCMASTER. Did I refer to the State of Illinois? 

Mr. GLENN. No; the Senator did not, 

Mr. McMASTER. I have letters in my office from manufac- 
turers in Illinois who complain about the present tariff. 

Mr. GLENN. That may be, but I am talking about the prac- 
tice to which the Senator referred. 

Mr. McMASTER. As the company of which Mr, Sleigh is 
the head is probably one of the strongest manufacturing con- 
cerns in the United States, and has a strong financial reserve, 
its business, of course, was not ruined because the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. refused to sell it glass, but Mr. Sleigh im- 
mediately placed his orders with Belgian companies, and, of 
course, from that day to this he has been buying every dollar’s 
worth of plate glass needed by his company from Belgium. 

Mr. GLENN. I presume that while he is advocating a very 
high tariff upon his furniture he wants to obtain his raw ma- 
terial without a tariff? 

Mr. McMASTER. No; I will tell the Senator why he deals 
with Belgium. He wants to obtain his plate glass under de- 
cent cireumstances. He and many other manufacturers of 
furniture in the United States have repeatedly sent their orders 
to the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and other plate-glass com- 
panies in the United States for what is known as mirror glass; 
but the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and other big plate-glass 
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manufacturers in the United States say to the furniture manu- 
facturers, “We will not take the pains to manufacture mirror 
glass; we will sell you the plate glass as it comes from our 
factories and you can take it to your factory, take the time 
to sort it, use the best of it for mirror glass, and then take 
the remainder and use it for other purposes.” Yet all the fur- 
niture manufacturers in the United States can go to Belgium 
and say, “We want mirror glass ”—which is the first-quality 
glass—and those foreign factories will furnish that type of 
glass to the American furniture manufacturers, and keep it in 
stock. That is the complaint of the Anrerican furniture manu- 
facturers, The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. is so arrogant and so 
dominating that if it does not care to fill the orders of the fur- 
niture manufacturers it turns them down, and yet it insists on 
a tariff being erected that will absolutely compel the American 
furniture manufacturers to buy a type of glass which they do 
not want. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield further to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. McMASTER. Yes. 

Mr. GLENN. The Senator’s position is, then, that this great 
monopoly, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., which is well equipped 
financially, mechanically, and in every other way to produce 
glass as cheaply as anybody in the world, seeks the Canadian 
market and European markets instead of taking the market at 
home? 

Mr. McMASTER. It does not have to seek European mar- 
kets, because the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. has its own factory 
in Belgium. That company has gone over there and established 
a factory; it does not have to bother about the European 
market. 

Mr. GLENN, If that company has a factory in Belgium, why 
does it object to a lowering of the duty? 

Mr. McMASTER. I will ask the Senator to tell me the 
answer to that question. 

Mr. GLENN. I am asking the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. McMASTER. That is what I want to know; that is 
what we all want to know. 

Mr. GLENN. Can the Senator answer why it is, if this 


great American trust, so called, has a factory in Belgium, it is 
objecting to lowering the duty upon this product? If that be 
true, why does it not reenforce and support the efforts the 


Senator from South Dakota is making to reduce the tariff 
rate, so that, instead of paying from $6 to $7 a day for American 
labor, it could manufacture the product abroad and bring the 
glass in manufactured by labor at $1.50 a day? 

Mr. McMASTER. The same opportunity of which the Sen- 
ator from Illinois speaks is to-day open to every manufacturer. 
If he wants to go abroad and establish a factory, he can do it 
aud take advantage of cheaper materials over there and of 
cheaper labor. There is nothing to prevent any manufacturer 
from taking the position that the Senator suggests in regard to 
the Pittsburgh Glass Co. That company, as I have said, has 
already established a plant in Belgium. The reason the Pitts- 
burgh Glass Co. operates a factory in Belgium is for the purpose, 
of course, of competing with foreign producers in the European 
market and in the home market. That is the reason, 

I should like to ask the Senator from Illinois, does he think, 
in view of the dividends and earnings which have been made 
by this company, that an increase in the duty on plate glass 
is justified? 

Mr. GLENN. I will answer the Senator from South Dakota 
by saying that if money is to be made in the manufacture of 
plate glass, I prefer to have it made by the American manufac- 
turer and the American laborer rather than by the Belgian pro- 
ducers, 80 per cent of whom are in a combination or trust. If 
money is to be made, let us have it made in America by Amer- 
ican labor and by American capital, rather than haying it made 
in Belgium by underpaid labor, earning $1.25 a day, competing 
with American labor earning $7.50 a day. 

Mr. MCMASTER. That is the old argument that has been 
used on the floor 

Mr. GLENN. It is an old argument but is one which has stood 
the test of time. 

Mr. McMASTER. It is the old argument which has been used 
whenever the advocates of high protection haye run out of argu- 
ments. Under those circumstances it is always the argument 
that has been brought forth upon the Senate floor. It is not a 
question as to American capital or American labor; we are 
talking about plate glass. 

Mr. GLENN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MoMASTER. What does it cost to produce plate glass 
in the United States? What is the financial condition of the 
companies which have been producing it? Are they prosperous? 
Do they need further aid from the American consumer in order 
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to pile up unnecessarily high profits? We are considering the 
tariff bill schedule by schedule, and the facts which we have 
obtained from the Tariff Commission ought to be taken into 
consideration and be the dominating factor that shall guide us 
in our yotes. So the general proposition of American labor and 
American capital does not enter into this question except in 
so far as we ought actually to protect American labor and 
American capital. We should not protect them to the extent 
of excessive profits at the expense of the consumers of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I have gone into the financial statement of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. The financial condition of the Libbey- 
Owens Co. has been stated two or three times on the floor of 
the Senate this morning, and I am not going to repeat it, except 
to say that the public accountants of New York to whom I 
have referred, in reviewing the facts and figures in regard to 
the Libbey-Owens Co., show that on a capital of $7,600,000 from 
the year 1921 to the year 1928 they made $21,000,000, or figuring 
it from the standpoint of these publie accountants again as 
an. actual earning upon the capital inyested this is what they 
Say: 


It is to be noted that nearly twenty-one and three-quarters millions of 
dollars of profits were made in the eight years on an average capital 
investment of three and ‘three-quarters million dollars, because seven and 
one-half million dollars had been withdrawn in cash dividends in the 
eight years, representing an average deduction of three and three-quarters 
millions dollars from the 1920 capital and surplus investment of seven 
six-tenths millions, making a percentage of 580 per cent, or 72 per cent 
per year, without any capital and surplus revision and 1,000 per cent 
for the eight years, or 125 per cent per year based upon revised capital 
and surplus. One thousand dollars invested on October 1, 1920, would 
amount on September 30, 1928, without capital and surplus revision, to 
$6,710, and based upon capital and surplus revision, $11,000. 


Yet there are those who think that we. ought to protect 
American capital and American dividends and earnings by giv- 
ing further increases in duty to a company that has already 
made such enormous profits. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. McMASTER. Yes. 

Mr. GLENN. Did the Senator in his investigation of the 
financial condition of the plate-glass companies also inquire into 
the profits made by the Belgian trust, or did he confine his study 
of profits to American companies? 

Mr. McMASTER. I did not go all over the world inquiring 
into the conditions of other countries. All that I was interested 
in was American capital, American labor, the American farmer, 
and the American consumer. I felt that after a plate-glass 
company or companies in the United States had made enormous 
and excessive earnings there was no need of raising the tariff to 
permit them still further to pile up the taxes which they were 
taking from the consumers of this country. I felt that if we 
stayed at home, if we were fair with American capital and fair 
with American labor, then we would be performing our duty. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. McMASTER. Yes, 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator may have inserted in the 
Recorp—but I did not hear it—the earnings in 1928 of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. 

Mr. McMASTER. I have them here, Mr. President; that is, 
I have the earnings of 1929 here, I think. 

Mr. HARRISON. The earnings of 1928, as revealed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, were $9,676,000. 

Mr. McMASTER. I will say to the Senator from Mississippi 
again that the earnings of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. in 
1929, according to their own statement, amounted to $12,000,000, 
$3,000,000 more than in 1928. 

Mr. HARRISON. There was something there that the Treas- 
ury did not find out. 

Mr. McMASTER. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reep} on February 7, 1927, in a newspaper statement declared 
that foreign manufacturers of plate glass were conducting a 
drive in this country to control the domestic market, and were 
selling their product to the American market below the domestic 
cost of production, and that the American plate-glass industry 
was on the brink of destruction. No doubt he had in mind the 
tragic situation of the Standard Plate Glass Co., whose deficits 
or losses were not due to foreign competition nor to domestic 
competition but were due to high financing and the watering of 
assets and stock. It was Mr. Tucker, president of the Standard 
Plate Glass Co., who went before the Tariff Commission and 
testified that his company could not meet foreign competition ; 
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that they were being ruined by the importation of Belgian glass. 
That is the same Mr. Tucker who, after being used as a stool 
pigeon by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., was given a very 
lucrative position with that company shortly after the hearings 
were held before the Tariff Commission. 

Now, what about the Standard Plate Glass Co, that were 
losing money, that could not meet foreign competition? The 
Standard Plate Glass Co. were in a very prosperous condition 
prior to 1923. In the year 1923 they consolidated with the 
Heidenkamp Plate Glass Corporation, and it was the high 
financing incidental to that organization that brought about the 
financial difficulties of which they complained before the Tariff 
Commission, 

These public accountants say that on March 31, 1923, before 
the consolidation, the plant and equipment schedule of the 
Standard Plate Glass Co. was carried at $2,163,367, which was 
the reconstruction cost appraised by Ford, Bacon & Davis; but 
after the consolidation it was increased to $8,511,055, an increase 
of $6,347,688. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the output of the 
Heidenkamp Plate Glass Corporation was only half the output 
of the Standard Plate Glass Co. The depreciation reserve of 
the Standard Plate Glass Co. on March 31, 1923, was $357,684; 
but on December 31, 1923, it had grown to $2,147,052, an increase 
of $1,789,368, which, of course, had to be charged out of the 
current earnings of the year. Deducting this item of deprecia- 
tion left a net increase of $4,558,320, which amount constituted 
an increased capitalization brought about by the consolidation 
with the expectation that the earnings would be increased by 
acquisition of this increased plant and equipment to pay divi- 
dends on the stock representing it. 

In view of the fact that the output of the Heidenkamp plant 
was less than half that of the Standard Plate Glass Co.’s plant, 
the increased capitalization of the new company should have 
been less than half the depreciated plant on March 31, 1923, 
which should have been $1,805,688, whereas the actual increase 
was $4,558,320. The record shows that prior to the consolida- 
tion in 1923 the profits of the Standard Plate Glass Co. from 
1919 to 1922 amounted to $3,563,593 upon an actual capital of 
only a little over $2,000,000, but that it was the high financing 
connected with the consolidation of the Heidenkamp Co. that 
brought about the deficit in the earnings of the Standard Plate 
Glass Co., and that foreign competition or domestic competition 
had nothing whatever to do with these financial losses. Sena- 
tor Reep’s statement, made on February 7, 1927, that the plate- 
glass industry was facing ruin and destruction is in strange 
contrast to an extract taken from the National Glass Budget, 
November 23, 1929, which reads as follows: 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. has just declared an extra dividend 
of $1 per share, together with the regular quarterly dividend of 50 
cents, both of which will be payable December 31, 1929, to stockholders 
of record December 10. We are given to understand that the company’s 
earnings this year will be approximately $12,000,000 net, as compared 
with $8,500,000 last year, after depreciation, Federal taxes, and all 
other deductions have been made. 


So, Mr. President, the troubles of the Standard Plate Glass 
Co. were not due to foreign competition, were not due to domes- 
tic competition, but were due to the high financing of their 
officials in connection with the consolidation of the Standard 
Plate Glass Co. with the Heidenkamp Co. 

Now, I have reviewed practically the financial condition of 
the companies which manufacture 80 per cent of the plate glass 
in this country; and we find that they are in a highly prosper- 
ous condition with the exception of the Standard Plate Glass 
Co., which owes its deplorable condition to improper manage- 
ment. And it must be borne in mind that all of this has been 
accomplished with a constantly decreasing price of plate glass; 
that the average price to-day is less than 35 cents per square 
foot on the American market; and that the present tariff rates 
were based on an average cost of more than 44 cents per square 
foot. We have the spectacle of all plate glass being sold at 9 
cents a square foot less than the cost of production as given by 
the Tariff Commission in 1925; and yet upon those high costs 
of production, which were unfairly arrived at, there was a 
presidential proclamation increasing the duties on plate glass! 

Mr. President, in concluding I wish to make this statement: 

Here is this little country of Belgium, whose people buy of 
us $111,000,000 worth of manufactured products and of farm 
products annually, and we buy of them only about $70,000,000, 
In other words, the trade balance is more than 50 per cent in our 
favor. We were told when this bill was being brought here in 
the Senate that it was an agricultural bill, and yet we find in 
this bill an attempt made to take away from Belgium their little 
importations of cement and of brick and of plate glass, destroy- 
ing that American market for $50,000,000 worth of agricultural 
products, 
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I want to know what kind of a policy we are pursuing here, 
Here we have a trade balance in our favor of 50 per cent, 
Belgium buying $50,000,000 of our agricultural products; and 
yet we propose to take away the American market for the small 
amount of goods that she sells here, and thus demoralize an 
American market not only for manufactured products but also 
for agricultural products. 

Mr. President, before the amendment is voted on, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be modified so as to read the same 
as the schedules of 1922. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, If there is no objection, it is 
so ordered, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have a statement to the 
effect that im 1927 Belgium took in excess of $25,000,000 of 
American wheat, whereas the imports of plate glass from 
Belgium amounted to but $2,000,000, a small fraction of the 
total domestic production. I should like to haye this letter 


inserted in the Recorp at this point. 
There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


New Yorx Ciry, February 6, 1930. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear SENATOR: We address you on the subject of plate glass— 
paragraph 222 of the pending tariff bill. 

So much misinformation is current, pertaining to this item that 
we venture to draw your attention to the facts: 

1. The rates of duty on plate glass in the tariff act of 1922 are 
12% cents, 15 cents, and 17% cents per square foot, according to the 
size of the glass. These rates were increased to 16 cents, 19 cents, 
and 22 cents per square foot, respectively, by the presidential proclama- 
tion dated January 17, 1929. 

2. The presidential proclamation was based on a divided report of 
the Tariff Commission, dated August 22, 1928, in which only three 
members of the commission recommended the increases referred to, 
while the other three members of the commission recommended a 
reduction in the rates of duty below the level of the tariff act of 
1922. In other words, there was no majority finding of the com- 
mission to support the presidential proclamation. Not only that, 
but the increases recommended and adopted by the President were 
based on average costs of production for the years 1923, 1924, and 
1925 instead of for the year 1925 atone, which was the last year 
investigated by the commission. It was only by departing from the 
long-established practice of the commission of using the latest avail- 
able cost data that the three commissioners who recommended the 
increases were able to justify their conclusions; and all six members 
of the commission agreed that, if the latest available cost data alone 
had been used, a reduction in the rates of duty below the level of the 
tarif act of 1922 would have been necessary. (See pp. 29 and 43 
of the Tariff Commission’s report to the President dated August 22, 
1928.) 

8. Since the period (1923-1925) covered by the Tariff Commission's 
investigation the plate-glass industry in this country has undergone 
radical changes in methods of manufacture. By the introduction of 
new manufacturing processes labor costs in plate-giass production have 
been reduced 33% per cent, according to the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. And approximately 50 per cent of the domestic output 
ig now produced by these low-cost methods. Nevertheless neither the 
Tariff Commission's findings nor the presidential proclamation took into 
account any of the large savings in costs of production effected by the 
new methods of manufacture. The pending tariff bill, however, does 
take cognizance of such new methods of manufacture, because it pro- 
vides in paragraph 222 for plate glass “by whatever process made,” 
whereas the tariff act of 1922, the Tariff Commission’s findings, and the 
presidential proclamation were all limited and confined to “ cast” 
polished plate glass, i. e., plate glass made by the old casting method 
only. This circumstance of itself indicates plainly that the Tariff 
Commission's report and the presidential proclamation are no criterion 
for fixing rates of duties on plate glass which is now made by several 
newer and cheaper methods than were considered in such report and 
proclamation. 

4. Domestte production of plate glass is centered in a limited number 
of companies. And the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. controls about 77 
per cent of the total production, exclusive of that made by automobile 
interests for their own use. Other companies are the Libbey-Owens 
Sheet Glass Co., the Edward Ford Plate Glass Co., the Ford Motor Co., 
Standard Plate Glass Co., American Plate Glass Co., and National Plate 
Giass Co, The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. occupies the triple position 
of manufacturer, jobber, and retailer, competing with local jobbers to 
whom it sells, and thereby controlling the domestic market. 

5. The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. for the last year (1928) reported 
earnings of $8,476,367, an increase of more than $2,000,000 over the 
preceding year (1927). And the Libbey-Owens Co. recently split its 
stock four for one and increased its dividend rate 100 per cent. On 
this record obviousty neither of the companies could justify a demand 
for increased tariff rates, so the Standard Plate Glass Co., which, be- 
cause of its use of antiquated methods and obsolete machinery, showed 
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an operating loss last year, was selected to present the demand to the 
Senate Finance Committee. The transparency of this strategy hardly 
talls for further comment. 

6. The present rates on plate glass amount to a practical embargo. 
They represent an ad yalorem equivalent of 200 to 250 per cent. The 
1922 rate of 12% cents on the first bracket, plus freight, was actually 
'n excess of the selling price of the glass itself in the United States. 

7. The present rates, which can be justified on neither equitable nor 
economic grounds, are calculated to disturb profitable trade relations 
with some of our best customers. Belgium, the principal European 
manufacturer of plate glass, is one of the largest purchasers of Ameri- 
can agricultural products. In 1927 Belgium took in excess of $25,000,- 
000 of American wheat. The trade balance between the two countries 
in that year was some $63,000,000 in favor of the United States, exclu- 
sive of the item of precious stones, whereas the imports of plate glass 
from Belgium amounted to but $2,000,000, a small fraction of the total 
domestic production. 

8. Plate glass is an essential commodity in the manufacture of furni- 
ture, store fixtures, automobiles, mirrors, and in the building industry. 
And the inevitable results of the proposed rates would be to increase 
the dominance of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. in the domestic market 
and leave the army of American consumers completely at its mércy. 

In the hope that you may find time to read it, we inclose a copy of 
the brief which we presented to the Committee on Finance. We trust 
that we may count upon your cooperation in effecting a reduction of 
the rates on this item. 

Very truly yours, 
ASSOCIATION OF IMPORTED PLATE GLASS CONSUMERS, 
Lours ROTH, Secretary. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, at the conclusion of the vote 
on the last group of amendments the Chair announced that the 
ayes had it. I was on my feet asking for a division; but 
the Chair did not see me in time, and announced that the vote 
was decided in the affirmative, and that my request for a 
division was too late. 

I feel that that was a very unusual procedure. It will be 
recognized that after a vote of that kind, a viva voce vote, a 
request for a division has almost invariably been granted— 
either a division or the yeas and nays, 

In view of that fact I ask unanimous consent that the vote 
whereby the last group of amendments was agreed to may be 
reconsidered, in order that we may have another vote on it, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MoMASTER. Mr. President, I have not any serious 
objection to the request that the Senator makes; but I have 
objection to its being made at this particular point, as I desire 
to have a vote upon the plate-glass matter before we go back 
to the other subject. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, before the 
vote is taken I ask permission to have inserted in the RECORD a 
brief prepared by me, summarizing and analyzing the evidence 
before the Finance Committee upon the item of plate glass. 

I understand that the Senate is anxious to have a yote taken 
so that it may proceed with other business at 4 o’clock, and I 
am not disposed to make any extended argument at this time. 
In brief, let me say that the conclusions I have reached are 
that the amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota 
should be adopted, and that the rates proposed in the House 
bill and by the Senate committee are not justifiable upon any 
economic basis that I can discover. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator from Massachusetts will be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

PLATE-GLASS Brier BY SENATOR WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Duty on plate glase 
{Cents per square foot] 


Presi- 

dent’s 
procla- 
mation 


Paragraph 222 


Plate glass, by whatever process made: 
Not exceeding 284 square inches. 
Above that and not exceeding 720 square inches_ 
Above that 


The House bill provides in addition to the above that none of the 
foregoing measuring three-eighths of 1 inch or over in thickness shall 
be subject to a less rate of duty than 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The House bill and the Finance Committee have adopted all the 
recommendations of the President's proclamation except in. the case of 
the rate on plate glass not exceeding 384 square inches. This has 
been reduced to 12%. 


The Finance Committee added: “ Provided none of the foregoing 
measuring three-eighths of 1 inch shall be subject to a less rate of 
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duty than 50 per cent.” It struck out “one-half of 1 inch” and in- 
serted “three-eighths of 1 inch.” 
FACTS 
(2) Description and uses 

(a) Cast polished plate glass is composed of practically the same 
ingredients as other transparent glass, such as ordinary window glass; 
but owing to the method of its production by casting has greater 
freedom from structural defects. There are many possible imperfections 
in cast plate glass, and they are therefore graded by inspection and 
selection, and these several distinct merchantable grades are recog- 
nized by plate-glass users, The grinding and polishing renders the two 
surfaces flat and parallel, so there is no distortion of vision when the 
glass is looked through from an angle. 

(b) Over 50 per cent of the world’s production of polished plate 
glass is used by the automobile industry, After this use it is em- 
ployed for glazing windows in residences, office buildings, display win- 
dows in stores, and to produce mirrors for furniture. 


(2) Production 


There are two methods of manufacturing plate glass, the old 
method of casting or processing the molten glass from a large crucible 
upon a table where it is flattened and annealed, and the new so-called 
continuous process whereby the molten glass emerging from a tank is 
rolled into a large ribbon, which is annealed. Both processes are 
equally used at the present time. 

There are 17 plants, 8 of which are located in the Middle West and 
all but one east of the Mississippi River. Five of these plants are 
owned by one company (Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.), and they pro- 
duce approximately 50 per cent of the domestic production. 

Square feet 
89, 069, 441 
117, 224, 2 
111, 390, 933 
130, 649, 435 
(8) Imports 

Production of plate glass in Europe is carried on chiefly in Germany, 
Belgium, and France, 

In 1927, 68 per cent of the imports were from Belgium, 13.8 per 
cent from Germany, 10.6 per cent from France, and 3.7 per cent from 
Czechoslovakia. 

The figures are as follows: 


Square feet 


25, 918, 562 $15, 824, 655 


If the specific rates of duty for the different size brackets proposed 
in the House bill had been in effect in 1923, 1924, and 1925, the equiva- 
lent ad valorem rates for the different brackets upon the basis of import 
prices would have been as follows: 


First bracket 96 23. 
Second bracket. 31 32. 
Third bracket 98 35. 


05 
80 -2 
75 47. 


The trend of the import prices having been downward, the ad valorem 
equivalents in all three brackets continuously rose during these three 
years. With a likely further fall In the import prices for the third 
bracket, the ad valorem equivalent rate for that bracket would go 
above 50 per cent. 

The 1929 ad valorem equivalents are as follows: 


2 1922 RATES 
(Based on 1928 unit value of imports) 
Per cent ad 


Specific valorem equivalent 


12% cents per square foot 
15 cents per square foot.. 
1744 cents per square foot 
HOUSE AND SENATE RATES 
12% cents per square foot- 
19 cents per square foot. 
22 cents per square foot. 


Quantity 


Square feet 
1, 981, 767 


It should be noted here that the exports for 1928 were the greatest 
of any year since 1920. 


REMARKS 


The increases in the rates on plate glass and the changing of the 
paragraph phraseology, so as to Include window glass ground and pol- 
ished, Is unwarranted for the following reasons: 

First. The increased rates of duty in the presidential proclamation 
(two of which were adopted in the pending tariff bill) were based on 
the report of the United States Tariff Commission to the President dated 
August 22, 1928, in which three of the six members of the commission 
recommended a reduction of the rates of duty on plate glass to 10.91 
cents, 13.10 cents, and 15.28 cents for the three respective brackets in 
this paragraph. This recommendation was based on the costs of pro- 
duction of plate glass in the United States and abroad for the year 1925, 
whieh were the latest costs ascertained by the commission. 

Second. The three commissioners who favored higher duties admitted 
that if a comparison of costs based only upon tbe year 1925 were used, 
it would indicate a reduction in the duties on plate glass (p. 29 of the 
report of the U. S. Tariff Commission on cast polished plate glass). 

Third. The commission in its investigation used the average costs of 
the three years—1923, 1924, and 1925. If prices are to be taken as at 
all indicative of costs of production, in view of the steady and con- 
tinued downward trend in price, it seems clear that the latest available 
eosts—i. è. the costs for 1925—would be more representative of present 
duty costs and of future costs than are those of the earlier years of 
1923 and 1924 (opinion of Commissioners Dennis, Dixon, and Clark). 

Fourth. In 1923 the Belgium exchange was continually fluctuating 
and was very abnormal. The exchange rates during 1924 and 1925 were 
fairly stable. The costs in francs of producing plate glass in Belgium 
in 1925 would, therefore, be more representative of normal conditions. 

Fifth. Both the plate-glass industries in United States and Belgium 
were at that time experimenting a new process of production. In 1925 
it was much less of an experiment than either 1923 or 1924. Since 
1925 the new processes (continuous Biceroux and Libbey-Owens) have 
made great progress until to-day it accounts for at least half of the 
domestic production. All new plants are being equipped with the new 
processes. 

Sixth. The provision for plate glass in the tariff act of 1922 was 
limited to cast polished plate glass, because in 1922 plate glass was 
made by the old casting method only. The new tariff provides for 
“by whatever process made.” 

The costs of production of plate glass ascertained by the United 
States Tariff Commission did not take into account any of the new 
methods referred to above, and the proclamation of the President was 
limited to cast polished plate glass. This fact is ignored by the Hawley 
bill. No consideration bas been given to the enormous savings occa: 
sioned by the use of the new processes. 

The language of the present bill is in keeping with present conditions, 
but its rates are based on obsolete costs. 

Seventh. This tariff investigation abandoned the need of choosing the 
most important domestic market as the basis of comparison. They 
chose 14 cities on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and a few inland 
ports. Detroit, the most important plate-glass market in the United 
States, should have been selected as the market for equalizing domestic 
and foreign costs of production. For that matter, Cleveland, the mathe- 
matical center of plate-glass consumption in the United States, should 
have been selected. 

Eighth. That the domestic manufacturers don't need to have their 
cost of production inflated by transportation from all distant points is 
shown by the fact that they have been able to compete with Belgium 
plate glass in Canada, in spite of the fact the tariff on plate glass from 
the United States is higher than that levied on Belgium glass. 

The Canadian rates of duty on plate glass are as follows: 


{Source: Tariff Commission report on cast polished plate glass, p. 41) 


British 
prefer- 
ential 

tariff 
rate 


Commodity 


Per cent 
Glass, in sheet, and bent plate glass 17% 
Plate glass, not beveled, in sheets or panes 

not exceeding 7 square feet each | 744] 
Plate glass above 7 and not exceeding 25 

square feet 15. 
Plate glass 2234 


322 


1! Intermeđdiste tariff applies to Beigium, France, Holland, Czechoslovakia, 

? Applies to imports from the United States. 

Their Canadian selling prices are 30 per cent and 20 per cent less 
than their United States prices. 

Ninth. The domestic producers were able to sell in competition with 
the Belgium glass more than 50 per cent of their total production in 
the ports through which all of the Belgium glass was entered. The 


following table illustrates this: 
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Production of domestic and Belgian glass 
(Page 39 of Tarif! Commission report) 


A nega | Belgium pie ot 


| glass in 
square feet | square feet 


25, 173,225 | 1,485, 551 
663, 704 


3, 789, 133 


Buffalo.____ 
Los Angeles_ 
High Point.. 1 
Grand Rapids. 1 
Pittsburgh.. 1,3 
Pontiac... 1 


1, 425, 762 | 
7 421, 868 | 


Tenth. Importations were only 11 per cent of total domestic produc- 
tion in 1928. 

Eleventh. Importations have dropped from 25,918,562 square feet-in 
1923 to 15,637,127 square feet In 1928. 

Twelfth. The imported plate glass is vitally necessary to American 
consumers, e. g., the building industry, furniture manufacturers, mir- 
ror manufacturers, store-fixture manufacturers, safety-glass manufac- 
turers, and others since they can not get the requisite quality and quan- 
tity of domestic plate glass to meet their needs, 

Furniture manufacturers have written me asking my help against even 
the present duty. 

Thirteenth. Imported glass has never undersold the domestic pro- 
duction in this market because it is purchased on the basis of quality. 

Fourteenth. Thirty-five per cent of domestic production is produced 
by automobile interests. Thus only 65 per cent of the home production 
is available for general use in United States. Of this, fifty sixty-fifths, 
or 77 per cent, is produced by the chief manufacturer in the industry, 
namely, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. New rates will serve to give it 
monopoly control over the general domestic supply. 

Fifteenth. Belgium will be the chief sufferer by the proposed tariff 
law. That country constitutes a good market for our goods, as follows: 


Partial list of exports from United States to Belgium (1927) 
$25, 720, 000 
16, 885, 000 
2, 142, 000 
3, 710, 000 
278, 000 


3, 764, 000 

Total value of our imports of plate glass from Belgium for the year 

1928 was $2,965,480. Belgium imports are 68 per cent of the total of 
$3,306,697 imports for 1928 (p. 536 of Tariff Summary). 


Mr. HARRISON. 
ment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 

Fess 


I call for the yeas and nays on the amend- 


Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
‘Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
Gillett 

Glass 

Glenn 

Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 

Greene 
Grundy 

Hale 

Harris 
Harrison 
Hastie 
Hatfiel 
Hawes 
Hayden Ransdell 
Hebert Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Johnson Schall Watson 
Jones Sheppard Wheeler 
Kean Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names, A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. McMaster] as modified. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, before the vote 
is taken, I ask permission to have inserted in the Recorp let- 
ters and telegrams from mirror and furniture manufacturers 
in my State asking that a lower duty be imposed than that asked 
for by the Senator from South Dakota. 

There being no objection, the communications were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


1930 


Bosron, Mass., October 26, 1929. 
Hon. David I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Drak Senator: I am writing to you relative to the tariff on polished 
plate glass which is dealt with in Schedule 2, paragraph 222, of the 
proposed bill, 

I am purposely going into detail so that you will have a realistic 
picture of the industry. 

The rates of duty on plate glass in the tariff act of 1922 were 12% 
cents, 15 cents, and 17% cents per square foot, respectively, according 
to the size of the glass. After these rates went into effect two furniture 
dealers, one of them the Buckley-Newhall Co., of New York, filed an 
application with the Tariff! Commission in November, 1922, for an in- 
vestigation of cost of production here and abroad, with the ultimate 
purpose of securing a reduction in duties on polished plate glass. As a 
result of this application the Tariff Commission conducted investiga- 
tions here and abroad, and hearings were held in December, 1925, and 
May, 1927. Report was submitted by the Tariff Commission to the 
President of the United States on its Investigation on August 22, 1928, 
and on January 16, 1929, President Coolidge issued a proclamation 
increasing the above duties to 16 cents, 19 cents, and 22 cents per 
square foot, 

This proclamation was based on a divided report of the Tariff Com- 
mission. Three members of this commission recommended the increased 
rates referred to hereabove, while the three other members recommended 
a reduction of the rates below the level of the tariff act of 1922, There 
was thus no majority finding of the commission. Furthermore, the 
three members who recommended the increased rates based themselves 
upon average costs of production for the years 1923, 1924, and 1925, 
thus taking into consideration conditions which existed six years ago 
and which are totally different from the conditions prevailing in the 
industry to-day. If these commissioners, as was customary with the 
Tariff Commission, had taken as a basis the last year investigated, 
namely, the year 1925, they would have been forced to suggest a reduc 
tion in duties according to their own figures which they presented in 
their report to the President. It was only by departing from the past 
practice of the commission of using the most recent data that these 
commissioners were able to recommend an increase in the rates on pol- 
ished plate glass. The three other commissioners who recommended a 
decrease in duties did so on the basis of cost data for the year 1925, 
because, as they stated in their report to the President, “the latest 
available data are the safest basis and the cost data for 1925 are prob- 
ably nearer the present cost of production of plate glass than is the 
S-year average for 1923, 1924, and 1925. It is even probable that 
the 1925 cost is much higher than the present cost.” As indicated on 
pages 29 and 43 of the report of the Tariff Commission to the President 
of the United States, the six commissioners were unanimous in ex- 
pressing the opinion that a comparison of cost based on the year 1925 
alone would indicate every justification for a reduction of the duties as 
provided in the tariff act of 1922. 

Yet, in their investigation the Tariff Commission did not consider 
the costs of producing polished plate glass by the new methods of 
manufacturing which were introduced and developed in this country 
since about 1925, to such an extent that to-day the capacity of plants 
using such new methods of manufacturing exceeds 50 per cent of the 
total capacity of the Ameri¢an plate glass factories. 

These new methods are known to have a considerably lower cost of 
production. Government figures have been published in connection with 
the savings of some of these methods. Particular reference is made 
here to Labor Bulletin 441. Page 193 of this bulletin states that the 
labor cost of one of these new methods is 8314 per cent cheaper than 
by the old method. It also states that the man-hour output by this 
new method is about 52 per cent higher than by the old method. Trade 
papers and even the domestic manufacturers themselyes in their reports 
to stockholders have often admitted that savings in cost were realized 
through the use of the new methods of manufacturing. 

The Tariff Commission perhaps found justification for not including 
the cost of the new methods in their comparisons in the fact that the 
tariff act of 1922 provided that the duties mentioned therein should 
apply to “east” polished plate glass. In 1922 polished plate glass 
was manufactured only by one method, namely, the casting method, and 
this explains the wording of paragraph 222 of the tariff act of 1922, 
In 1923, however, the Ford Motor Co, invented and installed a new 
method for manufacturing and this led to a complete revolution of the 
industry, The American manufacturers at the hearings in 1925 and 
1927 admitted that glass manufactured by the new methods had the 
same physical properties as cast polished plate glass, was sold as such 
at the same prices and for the same purposes, but took the position that 
it could not be considered as cast polished plate glass because it was 
not manufactured by the old casting method. Whatever it may be, 
the cost of manufacturing polished plate glass by the new method was 
not incorporated in the cost data on which the six commissioners based 
their findings. In spite of this these commissioners all agreed that the 
cost figures for the year 1925 indicated the necessity for a reduction 
in duties, It is therefore obvious that if the cost figures for the new 
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methods of manufacturing had been considered such a reduction in 
duties would have been even more justified than on the basis of the old 
method. It should be noted that the new tariff law provides that the 
new duties will be applied to all polished plate giass “by whatever 
process made.” In other words, all polished plate glass will now be 
subject to rates which were based on the costs of the old method only. 

It is difficult under such circumstances to see why the duties of 1922 
should not be reduced. It should be noted furthermore that the duties 
of 1922 based on the importations for the year 1923, the first year of 
the enactment of thé tariff act of 1922, were equivalent to 27.20 per 
cent ad valorem. To give you an illustration of what the proposed 
duties mean I would like to point out that according to the United 
States census figures the average selling price for the year 1927 of all 
the American plate glass factories amounted approximately to 37 cents 
per square foot. This average undoubtedly was further reduced since 
a reduction in prices by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., which is the 
principal domestic manufacturer, of 10 to 15 per cent was placed in 
effect the end of October, 1927, It is fair to assume, therefore, that the 
present average selling price must be about 33 cents. To equal such 
an average the Belgian factories would be compelled to sell at this 
figure less the average duty of 19 cents per square foot. In other 
words, if the foreign factories were to sell to a customer on the Atlantic 
coast they would have to reduce their average selling price to about 
14 cents. In this instance the new duty would be equivalent to ad 
valorem rates of about 90 per cent on the very first bracket, about 140 
per cent on the second bracket, and about 150 per cent on the third 
bracket. If the foreign factories were to sell at a price to meet the 
American average selling price laid down in Detroit they would have to 
sell at an average selling price of about 11 cents and the duties of 
12% cents, 19 cents, and 22 cents, would of course constitute a prac- 
tical embargo since the Tariff Commission found out in its investiga- 
tion that the cost of manufacturing in Belgium amounted to 261% cents 
f. o. b. plant in 1925. 

The above shows conclusively that it is no longer a question of pro- 
tection that is being looked for by the American industry but a total 
embargo. ‘The principal beneficiary would, of course, be the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., which controls, according to the preliminary report of 
the Tariff Commission, 77 per cent of the total production of polished 
plate glass in this country, exclusive of what Is being manufactured by 
automobile interests for their own use. The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
through its large system of retailing warehouses, occupies the triple 
position of manufacturer, jobber, and retailer, competing with local 
jobbers, to whom it sells, and thereby controlling not only the manu- 
facturing end of the business but also the retail trade. It is difficult to 
conceive why such advantages should be granted to powerful interests 
to the detriment of the small dealer, particularly in view of the tre- 
mendous profits made by domestic factories since the enactment of the 
tariff act of 1922. 


In 1928 the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. reported profits of $8,500,000, 
an increase of about $2,000,000 over the previous year, The Libbey- 
Owens Co. recently split its stock four for one and increased its divi- 
dend rate 100 per cent. One thousand dollars invested in the Libbey- 
Owens Co. on October 1, 1920, would have amounted to $6,700 on 
September 30, 1928. Likewise $1,000 invested in the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. on January 1, 1920, would have amounted to $5,700 on 
December 31, 1928. 


The tremendous increase in the American production also offers sum- 
cient proof of the ability of the American factories to successfully 
expand under the protection of the tariff act of 1922. For instance, in 
1921 the production amounted to 53,000,000 feet; in 1922, 76,000,000 
feet. ‘This year the indications are that the production will reach at 
least 180,000,000 square feet. In fact the Plate Glass Manufacturers of 
America announced that their production for the month of August, 1929, 
amounted to 14,716,467 feet, and this, we believe, does not include the 
production of the Libbey-Owens Co., which has a capacity of about 
15,000,000 square feet yearly. I may add here that this production is 
being increased and that, according to trade papers and glass reviews, 
the production of Libbey-Owens will attain about 30,000,000 feet of 
polished plate glass by 1930. The proposed duties are so much more 
unreasonable if one considers that the imported product is of a better 
quality and that we find it totally impossible to secure in this country 
in sufficient quantities the quality of glass we need for our manufac- 
turing. Other mirror people as well as the furniture Industry are in 
the same predicament. They need to import glass because American 
factories are unable to take care of their’ requirements. Yet the duties 
are calculated to place an embargo on such a commodity that we need 
to import, Therefore, unless a relief is brought about, we will be forced 
to use lower grades of glass, for we can not expect the foreign factories 
to sell us under the handicap of such high duties. We will be left at 
the mercy of the American plate-glass manufacturers, who will be free 
to impose not only their own standards of quality but also their methods 
and gelling policies. If they were to receive the benefit of the proposed 
duties it simply would menn that people of our caliber would lose what- 
ever independence of action they may still have. 
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We, therefore, hope that you may see your way clear to lend youe 
support in behalf of a reduction of duties on polished plate glass, and 
we thank you in anticipation for it. 

Very truly yours, Boston MIRROR CO., 
EB. W. Bropy, President. 
Boston, Mass., February 5, 1930. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate: 

We wish to respectfully remind you of the reasons which, under date 
of September 21, 1929, forced us to apply to you for your consideration 
of the tariff rates on polished plate glass, Schedule 2, paragraph 222. 
A reduction in these duties appear to be an imperial necessity in so far 
as we are concerned, since we absolutely need imported glass at least 
for some of our requirements. We feel confident that you will be 
desirous of giving your attention to this subject. We thank you in 
anticipation. 

Naw ENGLAND MIRROR & PLATE GLASS Co, 
Boston, Mass., February 5, 1930. 
Senator Dayip I. WALSH, 
427 Senate Office Building: 

We understand that the debate regarding the duty rates on polished 
plate glass, scheduled in paragraph 222, will soon come up for discus- 
sion in the Senate. In this respect we take the liberty of referring you 
to our letter of October 25, 1929, by which we solicited your support 
on behalf of lower duties on that commodity. We thank you in antici- 
pation for all the help that you will kindly give us. 

E. J. Bropy, 
President Boston Mirror Co. 


Boston, M4ss., February 5, 2930, 
Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate: 

We understand rates polished plate glass, Schedule 2, paragraph 222, 
inspected, to be soon definitely discussed in United States Senate. We 
wish to respectfully refer you to our letter September 21, 1929, whereby 
we took liberty submitting you our views regarding this item and 
expressed hope you might see fit to lend your support and efforts toward 
a reduction on the rates of this commodity. We beg to reiterate our 
thanks for your consideration to our request. 

Karas & Karas Grass Co. 


Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GOULD (when his name was called). I have a pair on 
tariff matters with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne]. 
If he were present, he would vote “yea.” If I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. Howetw’s name was called). 
I desire to announce that the junior Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. HowELL] is unavoidably absent. He is paired with the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. If the junior 
Senator from Nebraska were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was called). On this amend- 
ment I have a pair with the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsHurst] and therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ropston] with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] ; and 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Repeating the announcement of my pair, I 
withhold my vote, If privileged to vote, I would yote “nay.” 

Mr. BLEASE. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Barrp] to the senior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Steck] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HAWES. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Howetx]. If he were here, he would vote “ yea.” 
If permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 36, as follows: 
YEAS—43 

Kendrick 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 


Overman 
Schall 


Smith 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Connally 
Couzens 
Cutting 

Diil 

Fletcher 
Frazier 

Glass 
Goldsborough 
Harris 


Allen 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookbart 
Capper 
Caraway 


Sheppard 
Simmons 


Harrison 
Hayden 
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NAYS—36 
Bingham P Keyes 
Broussard McCulloch 
Copeland 
Dale 


Smoot 

Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Walcott 
Waterman 
Watson 


Deneen 
Fess 
Gillett 
Glenn 
Gof 


Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 


Robinson, Ind. 
Shortridge 


NOT VOTING—17 
Ashurst Phipps 
Baird 
George 
Gould 
Hawes 


Shipstead 


Pittman Steck 
ed 


BANAGO. Ark. 
Robsion, Ky. 

So Mr. McMasrer’s amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President; I desire to ask unanimous 
consent that the vote on the group of amendments acted on 
previous to the pending amendment may be reconsidered. I 
make this request because at the time the Chair announced the 
decision of the viva voce vote on that group of amendments 
I was endeavoring to get the attention of the Chair and ask 
for a division, but did not succeed until too late. I am sure 
that in fairness, that in deference to the general custom of 
regarding requests for divisions, which are usually made after 
a viva voce vote has been tentatively decided by the Chair, 
there will be no objection to a request for reconsideration of 
that vote. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, at the time this matter came 
up request was made for unanimous consent to vote on all 
those amendments en bloc, The Chair put the question, and 
nobody objected, and after the Chair, as I recall, announced 
that there was no objection the Senator from Connecticut ob- 
tained the floor and proceeded then, in that belated way, to 
object to a vote en bloc on all these amendments, which affected 
the same thing. 

Later the Senator made a statement, in which he said, as I 
understood, at least I formed the impression, that he was seek- 
ing a test yote on the first amendment; that whatever the result 
was on that amendment might be regarded as the opinion of the 
Senate on the whole group. 

I distinctly recall the circumstances surrounding the Chair’s 
decision, and in view of that fact I shall feel impelled to 
object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Connecticut that the result he seeks would be reached by 
a separate vote in the Senate, if the Senator desires to give 
notice that he will ask for a separate vete. The Senator can 
move to reconsider. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky 
misunderstood me, and I think that a majority of those who 
heard the remarks I made realized that what I was doing was 
asking for a vote on the first amendment in order to avoid the 
necessity of making a speech. I stated that if we lost on the 
vote on the first amendment, I should then make a few remarks 
in an endeavor to change the votes on the remaining amend- 
ments ; but evidently the Senator from: Kentucky misunderstood 
me. I hope that this explanation will stand, because I am sure 
that those sitting near me did not understand me to make the 
kind of a request indicated by the Senator from Kentucky. Had 
I made the request as the Senator from Kentucky understood 
me to make it, there would have been no point, of course, in 
my asking for a division. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Farrell, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed the 
following joint resolutions, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

H. J. Res. 245. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for personal services in the office of the Treasurer of 
the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930; and 

H. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
carry out the provisions of the public resolution entitled “ Joint 
resolution providing for a study and review of the policies of 
the United States in Haiti,” approved February 6, 1930. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following joint resolutions were each read twice by their 
titles and referred to the Committee on Appropriations: 

H. J. Res. 245. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for personal services in the office of the Treasurer of 
the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930; and 

H. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
carry out the provisions of the public resolution entitled “ Joint 
resolution providing for a study and review of the policies of 
the United States in Haiti,” approved February 6, 1930. 


Moses 


1930 


INVESTIGATION OF CONDITIONS IN HAITI 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, these are two emergency meas- 
ures. One is to provide the money to enable the President to 
investigate conditions in Haiti. The other is to furnish money 
to pay for personal services in the Treasurer’s office. The 
money appropriated for the purpose inyolved will have to be 
turned back into the Treasury on the 15th of this month unless 
continued by act of Congress. Therefore, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, I report back both joint resolutions without 
amendment and ask for their immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, reserving the right to 
object, if the consideration of the joint resolutions does not 
provoke any debate I shall not object. 

Mr. JONES. I do not think it will. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 247) making an appropria- 
tion to carry out the provisions of the public resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution providing for a study and review of the 
policies of the United States in Haiti,” approved February 6, 
1930, was read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the sum of $50,000 is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to remain 
available until June 30, 1931, for the expenses which may be incurred 
by the President in making an investigation by such means as he may 
determine of the conditions in, and a study of, the policies of the 
United States relating to Haiti, including compensation of employees, 
travel and subsistence or per diem in lieu of subsistence (notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other act), stenographic or other 
services by contract, if deemed necessary, without regard to pro- 
visions of section 8709 of the Revised Statutes (U. S, C., title 41, sec. 
5), rent of offices and rooms in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, purchase of necessary books and documents, printing and 
binding, official cards, rental, operation, and maintenance of motor- 
propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, and such other expenses as the 
President may deem proper including obligations incurred subsequently 
to February 7, 1930. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, in my opinion consideration of 
the joint resolution will require some time and I do not be- 
lieve we should undertake to discuss it to-day. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be placed 
on the calendar. 

PERSONAL SERVICES IN TREASURER’S OFFICE 


Mr. JONES. I now ask unanimous consent for considera- 
tion of House Joint Resolution 245. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
245) making an additional appropriation for personal services 
in the oftice of the Treasurer of the United States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, which was read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the sum of $179,175 is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to remain 
available until June 30, 1930, for personal services in the office of the 
Treasurer of the United States in redeeming Federal reserve and 
national-bank currency, such amount to be reimbursed by the Federal 
reserve and national banks. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

THE LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp a very interesting editorial 
appearing in this morning’s Baltimore Sun, written by one of 
the able editors of that paper, Mr. John W. Owens, entitled 
“A Fantastic Trayesty.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, February 11, 1930] 
A FANTASTIC TRAVESTY 


In three weeks of this naval conference, with all its jockeyings, 1-day 
sensations, and minor crises, the most extraordinary and foolish per- 
formance is the American claim to the right to build one battleship. 
It is a surrender of the most childish nature to our fetish of parity, 
and an ignoble bow to our chauyinists. And it is entirely lacking in 
common sense. 

Secretary Stimson’s proposal provides that the battleship fleets be 
reduced immediately to 15 each for Great Britain and the United 
States, and 9 for Japan—this level being reached by Great Britain 
scrapping 5, the United States 3, and Japan 1. Postponement of the 
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replacement of battleships is also contemplated. But among those 
retained Great Britain has two, the Rodney and the Nelson, which are 
newer than any of ours. Therefore, it is argued, we must make an 
exception to postponement of replacements so that we may build one 
battleship to offset the Rodney and the Nelson. 

This sounds like a simple affair when so stated. But the British 
newspapers, notably the London Times, argues that when the present 
battleship fleets are scrapped to 15, 15, and 9, for Great Britain, the 
United States, and Japan, respectively, the American fleet will actually 
be superior to Great Britain’s in tonnage and gun caliber. However, 
that muy be passed over, for our experts doubtless could produce data 
to confute the British and start a merry battle of statistics, and it is 
essential to see this thing entirely apart from hair-splitting statisies. 
Certain facts are infinitely more important. 

In the first place, It.is impossible to get any such exactitude in parity 
as is sought in this plan to build a new battleship. If we build one 
now, then in a few years the British and Japanese have exactly the 
sanre claim that they are outclassed. After they are satisfied we shall 
have another turn at claiming. In the second place, nobody outside of 
a lunatic asylum believes there is going to be an Anglo-American war in 
the next few years. Therefore, since the whole future of battleships 
is in doubt, it is a monstrously extravagant folly to rush in with a 
claim to the right to build a new one when, without danger, we can 
await developments in “the art.” 

This latter consideration must thrust itself upon all who follow the 
naval question. In professional naval circles there is a growing party 
which gravely questions the value of great battleships. This is true 
of our Navy. It is true of other navies. Learned debate between 
admirals on this subject raged only recently in the London Times, 
As far as laymen are concerned one of the most striking facta about 
this conference is the complacence with which all schemes for scrapping 
battleships or postponing replacement of them are received. 

Everywhere there is memory of the fear of the British and German 
to expose their treasured battleships during the World War. Every- 
where there is memory of Admiral Sims's remark that in another war 
“we would keep our battleships up the Mississippi as far as they can 
go.” Everywhere there is the feeling that battleships are done for. 
Yet, in the fantastic pursuit of an illusory technical parity, we are now 
talking about building one of these useless monsters at a cost of forty 
to fifty million dollars, and maintaining it at an annual cost of three 
or four million dollars! 

The travesty of this business on Anglo-American professions of friend- 
ship need not be nrentioned at present. It is enough to direct atten- 
tion to the bitter travesty on common sense and President Hoover's 
economy program. 

JoHN W. OWENS. 

LONDON, February 10. 


FEDERAL JUDGESHIP IN HAWATI 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of yesterday, at page 3338, there appears an editorial from the 
Honolulu Advertiser, inserted in the Recorp at the request of the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typines], entitled “ Keep Politics 
Out of the Judiciary.” I have to-day received a letter from 
Hon. V. S. K. Houston, Delegate in Congress from Hawaii, ap- 
pertaining to this matter, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp as a part of my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

CONGRESS oF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., February 11, 1930. 
Hon. HIRAM BINGHAM, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. 0. 

My DEAR SENATOR BINGHAM: The term of the fourth circuit judge in 
the Territory of Hawaii will expire very shortly. The incumbent, Judge 
Homer L. Ross, will have served about eight years. I am advised by 
lawyers of the highest integrity that there is nothing in his record 
which reflects upon his ability, and that there is no sufficient reason yet 
advanced as to why he should not be reappointed. 

It is a fact that the Bar Association of Hawali voted 35 to 28 to 
appoint another man, Mr, Delbert E. Metzger, basing their action mainly 
upon a certain number of reversals, An attempt to make the indorsement 
of Mr. Metzger unanimous was defeated. 

On the other hand, with the exception of Mr. Metzger, the bar of 
Hawaii County, in which the fourth circuit is situated, is unanimous 
for the retention of Judge Ross. Judge A. G. M. Robertson, who served 
as chief justice of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii, in 
answer to a query by myself, states: 

“Metzger not better grounded than Ross. Know of no reason why 
Ross should not be reappointed. 

“ ROBERTSON." 

When Judge Ross took office in 1922 there were over 500 cases pend- 
ing. Since then over 2,500 cases have been filed in the fourth circuit, 
exclusive of the juvenile division. Of these cases there are a few pend- 
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ing, but at least 2,500 have been disposed of by Judge Ross. Out of this 
large number of cases tried only 38 cases have been appealed, of which 
21 were reversed and 17 affirmed. With such a large number of cases 
it would seem that this small number of appeals to the supreme court 
would clearly indicate that his decisions bave been universally sound 
and fair, for otherwise more appeals would have been taken. It should 
be remembered that this number of appeals is spread over a period of 
eight years, 

I have been urged to recommend Judge Ross’s reappointment by many 
of the citizens of the county in which Judge Ross sits, by the unanimous 
recommendations of the Republican central committee, and by the Re- 
publican national committeeman and committee woman for the Territory 
of Hawaii, to which I add my own. 

For your information I quote herewith the personal history of Judge 
Ross, and below it the personal history of Mr, Metzger, as taken from 
The Men of Hawaii, 1921, 

Ross, Homer L., judge, Hilo, Hawaii; born at East Liverpool, Ohio, 
October 4, 1867; son of Lachlin and Mary (McPherson) Ross; attended 
University of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, 1884-1887; graduated from Iowa 
State University, degree LL. B. 1897; married Lotta M. Richards at 
Indianola, Iowa, December 24, 1900; children, Margaret M. and 
Homer R. Practiced law at Indianola, 1897-1902; removed to Hilo, 
Hawali, establishing law practice there, 1902; appointed by President 
Harding judge of circuit court, fourth judicial circuit, Territory of 
Hawaii, qualified and took up duties of office August 25, 1921. Was 
appointed by Governor McCarthy member board of child welfare, 1919, 
and at present serving as ex-officio member; served as member legal 
advisory draft board for eighth district of Hawaii and as chairman 
Hawaii Chapter, American Red Cross, period of war; vice president 
Hilo Board of Trade, 1920-21. Member First Foreign Church at Hilo, 
and is a thirty-second degree Mason. 

Metzger, Delbert E., civil and mining engineer and lawyer; born in 
Jefferson County, Kans., March 4, 1875; son of Eli W. and Marguerette 
Miner (Jones) Metzger; married Alice Marion Weight June 29, 1911, 
at Hilo, Hawaii; four children, Jefferson Eli, Doris Marguerette, Helen 
Victory, and Franklin Miner. Educated public and private schools, 
one year Washburn College, and unfinished senior year Indiana Law 
School. Began in 1895 in Kansas real estate and grain dealer, later 
printing and newspaper, theatrical, bookkeeping, engineering, contract- 
ing, mining, railroad operating, engineering, and law practice; United 
States volunteer engineer, Spanish-American War; resided in seyeral 
States, principally in Hawaii since 1899; two years well-drilling con- 
tracting, Hawail; four years superintendent Hilo Railroad Co.; four 
yeats building Hilo Harbor breakwater under contracts with United 
States. Public service: Justice of peace; city attorney, Meriden, Kans. ; 
president Board of Trade of Hilo; senator, Hawaii Legislature, 1913- 
1915; district magistrate, Hilo; treasurer and insurance commissioner, 
Territory of Hawaii; also member several public commissions. Member 
several technical societies, Chiefs of Hawaii, thirty-second degree Mason, 
and Shrinér. Past exalted ruler, Hilo, Benevolent Protective Order 
Elks. 

To further represent Mr, Metzger’s history, I quote you a dispatch 
received by me from him which brings his personal history a little 
further to date: 

“At suggestion Thurston sending this information. 
cuit since 1923; 62 equity cases filed by 16 attorneys, Twelve were 
mine. Five hundred and ten civil law cases by 22 lawyers. Ninety 
were mine. These include almost every subject in law and equity, not 
probate, divorce, or criminal. Vast number of contests in other courts. 
Of last 26 appeals from fourth cireult I appeared as counsel in 10. 

“ METZGER.” 

I am recommending the reappointment of Judge Ross both to the 
President and the Attorney General, and would ask your support in this 
matter. « 

In order to show that there is no hesitation in making this recom- 
mendation because of political complexion, I would invite attention to 
the fact that I recently asked for the reappointment of the associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii, Judge James J. 
Banks, a Democrat. 

Very sincerely yours, 


In fourth cir- 


V. S. K. HOUSTON, 
Delegate in Congress from Hawaii. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business in open executive 
session. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, may I inquire if it is the 
Senator’s purpose to take up the Hughes nomination? 

Mr. WATSON. It is. 

Mr. BLAINE. May I suggest to the Senator from Indiana 
that that may take a great deal of time. I was wondering if 
he wanted to press the matter this evening? 

Mr. WATSON. I think so, because on yesterday we set aside 
this hour far the purpose of bringing up the nomination to-day. 
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It was understood that we would bring it up to-day at 4 o'clock, 


In accordance with that understanding I am making the motion, 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Was there any unanimous-consent agreement 
entered into to the effect that we would take up the nomination 
to-day at 4 o'clock? 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, no. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There was not. The motion is in 
order at any time and it is not debatable. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator from Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business in open executive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there any reports of commit- 
tees? There being none, the calendar is in order. 

TREATY PASSED OVER 

The legislative clerk announced the first business on the Bx- 
ecutive Calendar as Executive A, treaty of commerce and navi- 
gation with the Turkish Republic. 

Mr. BORAH. That will have to go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. It will be passed over. 

BOUNDARY CONVENTION WITH GREAT BRITAIN 

The legislative clerk announced as the next order of business 
ixecutive D, convention with Great Britain fixing the boundary 
between the Philippine Archipelago and North Borneo. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, that is almost a formal matter 
establishing a boundary line. There is no controversy involved. 
I presume there is no objection to the treaty. I ask for its 
present consideration. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the following treaty, which 
was read and considered as in Committee of the Whole: 

To the Senate: 

To the end that the advice and consent of the Senate to ratifi- 
cation may be given, I transmit herewith a convention signed at 
Washington on January 2, 1930, by the respective plenipoten- 
tiaries of the United States of America and His Majesty the 
King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas, Emperor of India, delimiting definitely the boundary 
between the Philippine Archipelago (the territory acquired by 
the United States of America by virtue of the treaties of Decem- 
ber 10, 1898, and November 7, 1900, with Spain) and the State 
of North Borneo, which is under British protection. 

The attention of the Senate is invited to the accompanying re- 
port of the Acting Secretary of State concerning the convention 
and the charts attached thereto and made a part thereof, and 
concerning the notes exchanged between the Secretary of State 
and the British ambassador at the time of the signature of the 


convention. 
HERBERT Hoover. 
Tue Warre House, January 22, 1930. 


The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of State, has the honor 
to lay before the President, with a view to its transmission to 
the Senate, if his judgment approve thereof, to receive the advice 
and consent of that body to ratification, a convention signed at 
Washington on January 2, 1930, between the United States of 
America and His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and 
the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, de- 
limiting definitely the boundary between the Philippine Archi- 
pelago (the territory acquired by the United States of America 
by virtue of the treaties of December 10, 1898, and November 7, 
1900, with Spain) and the State of North Borneo, which is under 
British protection, 

Annexed to the convention and made a part thereof is a copy 
each of Charts Nos, 4707 and 4720, published by the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, corrected to July 24, 1929, on 
which the boundary line described in the convention has been in- 
dicated. Photostat copies of these charts accompany the 
inclosed printer’s copy of the convention. 

It is understood that the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey has plates and original drawings from which it can re- 
produce such copies of the charts as may be required for printed 
copies of the convention, It should be pointed out, however, 
that the charts attached to the convention differ slightly from 
the charts as published by the Coast and Geodetic Survey in 
that it was found necessary to erase from the copies of the 
latter on which the boundary line is marked and which are 
attached to the convention a few unimportant names and some 
of the numbers which indicate soundings in order to make 
room for the hand-lettering shown along the boundary line de- 
fined by the convention. Such copies of these charts, if any, as 
may be reproduced by the Coast and Geodetic Survey to accom- 
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pany the printed copies of the convention should therefore be 
altered to conform in their markings with those attached to the 
convention itself. 

The undersigned further submits for the information of the 
Senate copies of notes exchanged between the Secretary of State 
and the British ambassador at the time of signature of the con- 
vention, by which it is agreed that subject to stated conditions, 
certain enumerated islands the sovereignty of which is definitely 
recognized by the conyention as pertaining to the United States 
of America, are to continue to be administered by the British 
North Borneo Co, until the Government of the United States 
shall give notice to the British Government of its desire that the 
administration of the islands shall be transferred to it. 

It is further agreed by this exchange of notes that the stipu- 
lations of the extradition treaties between the Government of 
the United States and the Government of Great Britain shall be 
applicable to the islands in question within the limits provided 
for in the exchange of notes which took place on September 
1-23, 1913. Copies of the exchange of notes which took place 
on September 1-23, 1913, are inclosed for the Senate’s informa- 
tion, as are also copies of the notes exchanged between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and His Britannic Majesty on 
July 3 and July 10, 1907, mentioned in the first paragraph of 
the notes exehanged on January 2, 1930, by which the arrange- 
ment concerning the administration of the islands by the British 
North Borneo Co. was effected. 

The convention and the administrative agreement provided 
for in the exchange of notes of January 2, 1930, have received 
the approval of the Secretary of War and the Governor Genera] 
of the Philippine Islands. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. P. COTTON, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
DEPARTMENT. OF STATE, 
Washington, January 21, 1930. 


EXCHANGE OF 


NOTES 
BRITISH EMBASSY, 
Washington, D. O., January 2, 1980. 


Hon. Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
Washington, D. O. 


Sm: By the convention concluded between the President of the 
United States of America and His Britannic Majesty for the pur- 
pose of delimiting the boundary between the Philippine Archi- 
pelago, on the one hand the State of North Borneo, which is un- 
der British protection, on the other hand, the sovereignty oyer cer- 
tain islands which have for many years past been administered 
by the British North Borneo Co. has been definitely recognized 
as pertaining to the United States of America. These islands 
which formed the subject of the arrangement effected by an 
exchange of notes between His Majesty’s Government, and the 
United States Government on July 3 and July 10, 1907, are: 

1. Sibaung, Boaan, Lihiman, Langaan, Great Bakkungaan, 
Taganak, and Baguan in the group of islands known as the 
Turtle Islands. 

2. The Mangsee Islands. 

His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom understand 
that the Government of the United States of America are pre- 
pared to conclude an arrangement in regard to these islands, 
supplementary to the above-mentioned convention, in the follow- 
ing terms: 

Firstly. That the said company be left undisturbed in the 
administration of the islands in question unless or until the 
United States Government give notice to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of their desire that the administration of the islands 
should be transferred to them. The transfer of administration 
shall be effected within one year after such notice is given on a 
day and in a manner to be mutually arranged. 

Secondly. That when the administration of any island is 
transferred in accordance with the foregoing the said company 
will deliver to the United States Government all records relating 
to administration prior to the date of transfer. 

Thirdly. The United States of America shall not be respon- 
sible for the value of any buildings which have been or may be 
erected of other permanent improyements which have been or 
may be made in any island the administration of which is sub- 
ject to transfer, but any buildings or improvements erected or 
made by the administrative authorities prior to the transfer of 
administration may be removed provided the interests of the 
United States of America are not thereby injured. In the event, 
however, of the island of Taganak being so transferred, the 
United States Government will give favorable consideration to 
the question of the compensation to be paid to the said company 
in respect of the capital expenditure incurred by the company in 
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connection with the lighthouse situated on the island, and the 
United States Government will provide for the future mainte- 
nance of the lighthouse. 

Fourthly. That such privilege of administration shall not 
carry with it Territorial rights, such as those of making grants 
or concessions in the islands in question to extend beyond the 
temporary occupation of the company; and any grant, conces- 
sion, or license made by the company shall cease upon the 
termination of the company’s occupation. 

The United States Government, however, take note of the 
desire of His Majesty’s Government that the following titles to 
land in certain of the islands which were in good faith granted 
by the government of North Borneo prior to the arrangement of 
1907, be allowed to stand on the terms on which they were issued 
by that government. 

Particulars 


Date of 
alienation 


Bosan Island: 26 native titles. 
Lihiman Island: 

7 native titles 

1 provisional lease (2416) 


Langaan Island: 4 native titles June 1, 1907 | In perpetuity... 
Great Bakkungaan:3 provisional leases_| Sept. 26, 1903 | 999 years. 


Fifthly. It is agreed that the United States Government shall 
be exempt from responsibility in respect of acts done in or 
from any of the islands in question the administration of which 
has not been transferred to the United States. 

Sixthly. The stipulations of the extradition treaties between 
the United States Government and His Majesty’s Government 
shall be applicable within the limits provided for in the ex- 
change of notes which took place in Washington on September 
1/23, 1913, to the islands in question, and the United States 
Government take note of the importance which, in view of the 
proximity of the islands to North Borneo, the said company 
attach to the establishment and maintenance of an adequate 
police post thereon, in the eyent of the administration being 
transferred to the United States Government. 

Seventhly. In the event of the cession, sale, lease, or transfer 
of the islands in question to any third party, the United States 
Government undertake to use their good offices in commending 
to the favorable consideration of such third party the desires 
expressed by His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom 
and the British North Borneo Co., as set out in the preceding 
articles of the present arrangement. 

I have the honor, under instructions from His Majesty’s prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to request you 
to be so good as to inform me whether the United States ad- 
here to the terms of the arrangement above described, and I 
shall be glad to receive an assurance from you at the time that 
this note will be considered by the United States Government as 
sufficient acceptance of the above arrangement on the part of 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest consideration, sir, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 
Esme HOWARD. 


JANUABY 2, 1930. 
His Excellency 


The Right Honorable Sir Esme Howarp, G. C. B., G. C. M. G, 
DINO, 
Ambassador of Great Britain. 

EXCELLENCY : In Your Excellency’s note of to-day’s date you 
stated that His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
understands that the Government of the United States of 
America is prepared to conclude an arrangement in the follow- 
ing terms regarding certain islands off the coast of Borneo 
which have been administered by the British North Borneo Co. 
in accordance with the arrangement effected by an exchange of 
notes between His Majesty’s Government and the Government 
of the United States of America on July 3 and July 10, 1907: 

Firstly. That the said company be left undisturbed in the 
administration of the islands in question unless or until the 
United States Government give notice to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of its desire that the administration of the islands should 
be transferred to it. The transfer of administration shall be 
effected within one year after such notice is given on a day and 
in a manner to be mutually arranged. 

Secondly. That when the administration of any island is 
transferred in accordance with the foregoing the said company 
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will deliver to the United States Government all records relat- 
ing to administration prior to the date of transfer. 

Thirdly. The United States of America shall not be respon- 
sible for the value of any buildings which have been or may be 
erected or other permanent improvements which have been or 
may be made in any island the administration of which is sub- 
ject to transfer but any buildings or improvements erected or 
mude by the administrative authorities prior to the transfer of 
administration may be removed provided the interests of the 
United States of America are not thereby injured. In the event, 
however, of the islañd of Taganak being so transferred, the 
United States Government will give favorable consideration to 
the question of the compensation to be paid to the said company 
in respect of the capital expenditure incurred by the company 
in connection with the lighthouse situated on the island, and 
that the United States Government will provide for the future 
maintenance of the lighthouse. 

Fourthly. That such privilege of administration shall not 
carry with it territorial rights, such as those of making grants 
or concessions in the islands in question to extend beyond the 
temporary occupation of the company; and any grant, conces- 
sion, or license made by the company shall cease upon the ter- 
mination of the company’s occupation. 

The United States Government, however, takes note of the 
desire of His Majesty’s Government that the following titles to 
land in certain of the islands which were in good faith granted 
by the Government of North Borneo prior to the arrangement of 
1907, be allowed to stand on the terms on which they were 
issued by that Government. 


Particulars 


Date of 


Titles alienation 


Boaan Island; 26 native titles. 
Lihiman Island: 

7 native titles. 

1 provisional lease (2416) 


June 1, 1907 | In perpetuity... 


Langaan Island: 4 native titles June 1, 1907 | In perpetuity... 
Great Bakkungaan: 3 provisional leases. Sept. 26, 1903 | 999 years 


Fifthly. It is agreed that the United States Government shall 
be exempt from responsibility in respect of acts done in or from 
any of the islands in question the administration of which has 
not been transferred to the United States. 

Sixthly. The stipulations of the extradition treaties between 
the United States Government and His Majesty’s Government 
shall be applicable within the limits provided for in the exchange 
of notes which took place in Washington on September 1-23, 
1913, to the islands in question, and the United States Govyern- 
ment takes note of the importance which, in view of the prox- 
imity of the islands to North Borneo, the said company attaches 
to the establishment and maintenance of an adequate police post 
thereon, in the event of the administration being transferred to 
the United States Government. 

Seventhly. In the event of the cession, sale, lease, or transfer 
of the islands in question to any third party, the United States 
Government undertakes to use its good offices in commending 
to the favorable consideration of such third party the desires 
expressed by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
and the British North Borneo Co., as set out in the preceding 
articles of the present arrangement. 

In reply to the inquiry made on behalf of Your Excellency’s 
Government in the last paragraph of your note of to-day’s date, 
I take pleasure in informing you that the Government of the 
United States of America adheres to the terms of the arrange- 
ment aboye described, and in assuring you that your note under 
acknowledgment is considered by the Government of the United 
States of America as sufficient acceptance of the arrangement on 
the part of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my highest 
consideration. 

Henry L. STIMSON. 

The President of the United States of America and His 
Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, 

Being desirous of delimiting definitely the boundary between 
the Philippine Archipelago (the territory acquired by the 
United States of America by virtue of the Treaties of December 
10, 1898, and November 7, 1900, with Her Majesty the Queen 
Regent of Spain) and the State of North Borneo which is 
under British protection, 
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Have resolved to conclude a Convention for that purpose and 
haye appointed as their plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of America, 

Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State of the United States; 
and 

His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, 

For Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 

The Right Honorable Sir Esme Howard, G. ©. B., G. C. M. G. 
©. V. O., His Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary at Washington ; 

Who, having communicated to each other their respective full 
powers found in good and due form have agreed upon and con- 
eluded the following Articles: 

ARTICLE I 


It is hereby agreed and declared that the line separating the 
islands belonging to the Philippine Archipelago on the one hand 
and the islands belonging to the State of North Borneo which is 
under British protection on the other hand shall be and is 
hereby established as follows: 

From the point of intersection of the parallel of four degrees 
forty-five minutes (4° 45’) north latitude and the meridian of 
longitude one hundred twenty degrees (120° 0’) east of 
Greenwich, (being a point on the boundary defined by the 
Treaty between the United States of America and Spain signed 
at Paris, December 10, 1898), a line due south along the merid- 
ian of longitude one hundred twenty degrees (120° 0’) east of 
Greenwich to its point of intersection with the parallel of four 
degrees twenty-three minutes (4° 23’) north latitude; 

thence due west along the parallel of four degrees twenty- 
three minutes (4° 23’) north latitude to its intersection with 
the meridian of longitude one hundred nineteen degrees (119° 
0’) east of Greenwich; 

thence due north along the meridian of longitude one hundred 
nineteen degrees (119° 0’) east of Greenwich to its intersection 
with the parallel of four degrees forty-two minutes (4° 42”) 
north latitude; 

thence in a straight line approximately 45° 54’ true (N 45° 
54’ E) to the intersection of the parallel of five degrees sixteen 
minutes (5° 16’) north latitude and the meridian of longitude 
one hundred nineteen degrees thirty-five minutes (119° 35’) east 
of Greenwich ; 

thence in a straight line approximately 314° 19’ true (N 45° 
41’ W) to the intersection of the parallel of six degrees (6° 0’) 
north latitude and the meridian of longitude one hundred eight- 
een degrees fifty minutes (118° 50’) east of Greenwich; 

thence due west along the parallel of six degrees (6° 0’) 
north latitude to its intersection with the meridian of longitude 
one hundred eighteen degrees twenty minutes (118° 20’) east of 
Greenwich ; 

thence in a straight line approximately 307° 40’ true (N 52° 
20’ W) passing between Little Bakkungaan Island and Great 
Bakkungaan Island to the intersection of the parallel of six 
degrees seventeen minutes (6° 17’) north latitude and the 
meridian of longitude one hundred seventeen degrees fifty-eight 
minutes (117° 58’) east of Greenwich ; 

thence due north along the meridian of longitude one hundred 
seventeen degrees fifty-eight minutes (117° 58’) east of Green- 
wich to its intersection with the parallel of six degrees fifty-two 
minutes (6° 52’) north latitude; 

thence in a straight line approximately 315° 16’ true (N 44° 
44’ W) to the intersection of the parallel of seven degrees 
twenty-four minutes forty-five seconds (7° 24’ 45’) north lati- 
tude with the meridian of longitude one hundred seventeen de- 
grees twenty-five minutes thirty seconds (117° 25’ 30’’) east of 
Greenwich ; 

thence in a straight line approximately 300° 56’ true (N 59° 
4’ W) through the Mangsee Channel between Mangsee Great 
Reef and Mangsee Islands to the intersection of the parallel of 
seven degrees forty minutes (7° 40’) north latitude and the 
meridian of longitude one hundred seventeen degrees (117° 0’) 
east of Greenwich, the latter point being on the boundary de- 
fined by the Treaty between the United States of America and 
Spain signed at Paris, December 10, 1898. 

ARTICLE IL 


The line deseribed above has been indicated on Charts Nos. 
4707 and 4720, published by the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, corrected to July 24, 1929, portions of both 
charts so marked being attached to this treaty and made a part 
thereof. It is agreed that if more accurate surveying and map- 
ping of North Borneo, the Philippine Islands, and intervening 
islands shall in the future show that the line described above 
does not pass between Little Bakkungaan and Great Bakkun- 
gaan Islands, substantially as indicated on Chart No. 4720, the 
boundary line shall be understood to be defined in that area as 
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a line passing between Little Bakkungaan and Great Bakkun- 
gaan Islands as indicated on the chart, said portion of the line 
being a straight line approximately 307° 40’ true drawn from a 
point on the parallel of 6° 0’ north latitude to a point on the 
meridian of longitude of 117° 58’ east of Greenwich. 

It is likewise agreed that if more accurate surveying and 
mapping shall show that the line described above does not pass 
between the Mangsee Islands and Mangsee Great Reef as indi- 
cated on Chart No, 4720, the boundary shall be understood to be 
defined in that area as a straight line drawn from the intersec- 
tion of the parallel of 7° 24’ 45’’ north latitude and the meridian 
of longitude of 117° 25’ 30’’ east of Greenwich, passing through 
Mangsee Channel as indicated on attached Chart No. 4720 to a 
point on the parallel of 7° 40’ north latitude. 

ARTICLE IIM 

All islands to the north and east of the said line and all 
islands and rocks traversed by the said line, should there be any 
such, shall belong to the Philippine Archipelago and all islands 
to the south and west of the said line shall belong to the State 
of North Borneo. 

ARTICLE IV 

The provisions of Article 19 of the Treaty between the United 
States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan 
limiting naval armament, signed at Washington on February 6, 
1922, shall, so long as that Treaty remains in force, apply in re- 
spect of all islands in the Turtle and Mangsee Groups which 
are or may be deemed to be comprised within the territories of 
the Philippine Archipelago on the one hand and of the State of 
North Borneo on the other hand in consequence of the estab- 
lishment of the line fixed by the preceding articles of the pres- 
ent Convention. In the event of either High Contracting Party 
ceding, selling, leasing or transferring any of the islands in 
question to a third party provision shall be made for the con- 
tinued application to such island of the aforementioned Article 
19 of the Treaty between the United States of America, the 
British Empire, France, Italy and Japan limiting naval arma- 
ment, signed at Washington on February 6, 1922, provided that 
Treaty is still in force at the time of such cession, sale, lease or 
transfer. 

ARTICLE V 

The present Convention shall be ratified by the President of 
the United States of America, by and with the adyice and con- 
sent of the Senate thereof, and by His Britannic Majesty, and 
shall come into force on the exchange of the acts of ratification 
which shall take place at Washington as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the same and have affixed thereto their respective seals. 

Done in duplicate at Washington the second day of January in 
the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and thirty. 

Henry L. STIMSON [SEAL] 
Esme HOWARD [sear] 


ARRANGEMENT EFFECTED BY EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN UNITED STATES 
AND GREAT BRITAIN PROVIDING POR EXTRADITION BETWEEN THE PHILIP- 
PINE ISLANDS OR GUAM AND BRITISH NORTH BORNEO, SIGNED SEPTEMBER 
1-23, 1913 

[The British Ambassador to the Secretary of State] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, 


Dustin, N. H. 
Sept. 1, 1913. 


No. 231. 


SIR, 

Under instructions from my government I haye the honour to 
request you to be so good as to inform me whether the United 
States Government would be willing to enter into an arrange- 
ment with the Government of His Britannic Majesty by virtue 
of which fugitive offenders from the Philippine Islands or Guam 
to the State of North Borneo, or from the State of North Borneo 
to the Philippine Islands or Guam shall be reciprocally sur- 
rendered for offences specified in the existing Treaties of Ex- 
tradition between the United States and His Britannic Majesty, 
so far as such offences are punishable both by the laws of the 
Philippine Islands or Guam and by the laws of the State of 
North Borneo. 

Should your government agree to this arrangement I should be 
glad to receive from you an assurance that this note will be 
considered by the United States Government as a sufficient con- 
firmation thereof on the part of His Britannic Majesty’s Goy- 
ernment. 

I bave the honour to be, with the highest consideration, sir, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 
Crcm SPRING RICE. 

The Honourable W. J. BRYAN, 

Secretary of State, eto., ete. eto. 
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[The Secretary of State to the British Ambassador] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, September 23, 1913. 


No, 139. 


EXXCELLENCY ! 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note No. 
231, of the Ist instant, in which, under instruction from your 
Government, you inquire whether the Government of the United 
States would be willing to enter into an arrangement with the 
Government of His Britannic Majesty by virtue of which fugi- 
tive offenders from the Philippine Islands or Guam to the State 
of North Borneo or from the State of North Borneo to the 
Philippine Islands or Guam shall be reciprocally surrendered for 
offenses specified in the existing treaties of extradition between 
the United States and His Britannic Majesty, so far as such 
offenses are punishable both by the laws of the Philippine 
Islands or Guam and by the laws of the State of North Borneo; 
and you ask that, in case the Government of the United States 
agrees to this arrangement, you receive from me an assurance 
that your note will be considered by the Government of the 
United States as a sufficient confirmation thereof on the part of 
His Britannic Majesty’s Government. 

In reply I am happy to state that the Government of the 
United States agrees to the arrangement between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Government of His Britannic 
Majesty by which it is understood that fugitive offenders from 
the Philippine Islands or Guam to British North Borneo and 
from British North Borneo to the Philippine Islands or Guam 
shall be reciprocally delivered up for offenses specified in the 
extradition treaties between the United States and His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Government so far as such offenses are punish- 
able both by the laws of the Philippine Islands or Guam and by 
the laws of British North Borneo; and accepts your excellency’s 
note as a sufficient confirmation of the arrangement on the part 
of His Britannic Majesty’s Government. 

Accordingly, the Government of the United States under- 
stands the arrangement to be completed by this present note 
and to be in full force and effect from and after September 
28; 1913. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest consideration, your 
excellency’s obedient servant, 

W. J. Bryan. 

His Excellency Sir CECIL Artuur SPRING-RICE, 

Ambassador of Great Britain. 


ARRANGEMENT EFFECTED BY EXCHANGE OF NOTES CONCERNING THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND LEASE OF CERTAIN SMALL ISLANDS ON THE NORTH BORNEAN 
COAST BY THE BRITISH NORTH BORNEO CO., SIGNED AT INTERVALE, N, H., 
JULY 3, 1907, AND AT WASHINGTON JULY 10, 1907 


[The British Ambassador to the Secretary of State] 


No. 151. 
BRITISH F)MBASSY, 
Intervale, N. H., July 3, 1907. 

Sr: I have the honor to inform you that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, acting at the request and on behalf of the British 
North Borneo Co., are prepared to acquiesce in the last proposal 
stated in your letter to Sir H. M. Durand on the 19th of 
December last, respecting the administration of certain islands 
on the east coast of Borneo. I am therefore instructed by His 
Majesty’s principal secretary of state for foreign affairs to 
place the proposed arrangement formally on record without 
further delay. 

His Majesty’s Government understands the terms of the 
arrangement to be as follows: 

Firstly. That the said company be left undisturbed in the 
administration of the islands in question without any agree- 
ment specifying details, the United States Government simply 
waiving in favor of the said company the right to such ad- 
ministration in the meantime; in other words, that the existing 
status be continued indefinitely at the pleasure of the two Goy- 
ernments concerned. 

Secondly. That such privilege of administration shall not carry 
with it territorial rights, such as those of making grants or 
concessions in the islands in question to extend beyond the 
temporary occupation of the company; and any grant, conces- 
sion, or license made by the company shall cease upon the ter- 
mination of the company’s occupation. 

Thirdly. That the temporary waiver of the right of admfnis- 
tration on the part of the United States Government shall cover 
all the islands to the westward and southwestward of the line 
traced on the map which accompanies Sir H. M. Durand's 
memorandum of the 28d of June, 1906, and which is annexed 
to and to be deemed to form part of this note, 
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Fourthly. That the British North Borneo Co., through His 
Majesty’s Government, shall agree to the exception of the United 
States Government from any claim or allegation that the latter 
Goyernment has incurred any responsibility in respect of acts 
done in or from any island within the said line. 

Fifthly. That the understanding shall continue until the said 
two Governments may by treaty delimit the boundary between 
their respective domains in that quarter or until the expiry of 
one year from the date when notice of termination be given by 
either to the other. 

Sixthly. That in case of denunciation, the United States Gov- 
ernment shali not be responsible for the value of any buildings 
or other permanent improvements which may have been erected 
or made by the company upon the islands, but permission is 
hereby given to the company to remove, at its own expense, any 
buildings or improvements erected by it, provided the interests 
of the United States be not injured thereby. 

I have, therefore, the honor to request you to be so good as to 
inform me whether the United States adhere to the terms of the 
arrangement above described, and I shall be glad to receive an 
assurance from you at the same time that this note will be con- 
sidered by the United States Government as sufficient ratifica- 
tion of the aboye arrangement on the part of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. 

I have the honor, etc., 

JAMES BRYCE 


[The Acting Secretary of State to the British Ambassador] 


No. 109.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATS, 
Washington, July 10, 1907. 

Excettency: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note No. 151 of the third instant, by which you inform me 
that His Majesty’s Government, acting at the request and on 
behalf of the British North Borneo Co., are prepared to acquiesce 
in the last proposal stated in the letter of December 19, 1906, 
from the Secretary of State to Sir H. M. Durand, respecting the 
administration of certain islands on the east coast of Borneo, 
and that you are therefore instructed by His Majesty's principal 
secretary of state for foreign affairs to place the proposed ar- 
rangement formally on record without further delay. 

The understandng of His Majesty’s Government of the terms 
of the arrangement is stated by you to be as follows: 

Firstly. That the said company be left undisturbed in the 
administration of the islands in question without any agree- 
ment, specifying details, the United States Government simply 
waiving in favor of the said company the right to such admin- 
istration in the meantime; in other words, that the existing 
status be continued indefinitely at the pleasure of the two Goy- 
ernments concerned. 

Secondly. That such privilege of administration shall not 
carry with it territorial rights, such as those of making grants 
or concessions in the islands in question to extend beyond the 
temporary occupation of the company; and any grant, conces- 
sion, or license made by the company shall cease upon the ter- 
mination of the company’s occupation. 

Thirdly. That the temporary waiver of the right of adminis- 
tration on the part of the United States Government shall cover 
all the islands to the westward and southwestward of the line 
traced on the map which accompanied Sir H. M. Durand’s mem- 
orandum of the 23d of June, 1906, and which is annexed to 
and to be deemed to form part of this note. 

Fourthly. That the British North Borneo Co., through His 
Majesty’s Government, shall agree to the exemption of the United 
States Government from any claim or allegation that the latter 
Government has incurred any responsibility in respect of acts 
done in or from any island within the said line. 

Fifthly. That the understanding shall continue until the said 
two Governments may by treaty delimit the boundary between 
their respective domains in that quarter, or until the expiry 
of one year from the date when notice of termination be given 
by either to the other. 

Sixthly. That in case of denunciation, the United States Goy- 
ernment shall not be responsible for the value of any buildings 
or other permanent improvements which may have been erected 
or made by the company upon the islands; but permission is 
hereby given to the company to remove, at its own expense, any 
buildings or improvements erected by it, provided the interests 
of the United States be not injured thereby. 

The understanding of His Majesty's Government as above 
recited agreeing with that of the United States, I have the 
honor formally to announce the adherence of the United States 
to the arrangement and the acceptance of your note as sufficient 
ratification of the arrangement on the part of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, 

I have, etc. 
ROBERT Bacon. 
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The treaty was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Will the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratificetion of the treaty? [Putting 
the question.] Two-thirds of the Senate voting in the affirma- 
tive, the Senate advises and consents to the ratification, 

CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 

The legjslative clerk announced the nomination of Charles 
Evans Hughes to be Chief Justice of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it was my original purpose to 
content myself with a vote upon the matter before us, but upon 
reflection I think it just to all parties, particularly to myself, 
that I state my views in regard to it. 

Mr. President, a short time ago, on the 6th of January, 1930, 
the Supreme Court of the United States rendered an opinion 
in a matter which seems_to me to be of extraordinary importance 
and to be of relevancy to the matter now before the Senate, 
That was litigation involving the question of the right of 
the Baltimore Street Railway Co. to increase its fares. The 
body which had charge of the matter established a fare which 
the railway company claimed would result in confiscation of its 
property. Without going through the details as to the manner 
in which the question reached the Supreme Court of the United 
States, it finally went there for consideration. The sole ques- 
tion involved was whether the rate established amounted, if the 
railway Company was compelled to operate under them, to con- 
fiscation. I do not understand that the Supreme Court has any 
power or claims the right to establish what may be considered 
a fair and reasonable rate when cases come before it in the 
manner in which this one came before the court. The only 
question which the court can determine is whether the rate 
established by the rate-fixing body is so low as to amount to 
confiscation, 

The court in this case held that as the rates brought to the 
company only 6.26 per cent, it amounted to confiseation; that a 
return of 6.26 per cent upon the property invested was so low 
as to amount, in the opinion of the court, to a violation of the 
Constitution. Included in the elements which made the rate 
base was the value of the franchise which had been given to 
the railway company. It was estimated in this particular case 
that the franchise was of a value of $5,000,000, and the Su- 
preme Court held that in establishing the rate base and the 
value upon which the company had a right to collect the rates 
they might include the franchise which had been donated by 
the public. In addition it announced a rule as to depreciation. 
When the opinion was handed down it created considerable 
discussion, and I think it proper to call attention to some of 
the language in the dissenting opinion of Justice Brandeis. I 
may say that there were three dissenting Justices—Brandeis, 
Holmes, and Stone. In this case Justice Brandeis said: 


The claim is that the order confiscates its property because the fare 
fixed will yield, aceording to the estimates, no more than 6.26 per cent 
upon the assumed yalue. * è * 

A net return of 6.26 per cent upon the present value of the property 
of a street railway enjoying a monopoly in one of the oldest, largest, 
and richest cities on the Atlantic seaboard would seem to be compen- 
satory. Moreover, the estimated return is in fact much larger, if the 
rules which I deem applicable are followed. It is 6.70 per cent if, in 
valuing the rate base, the prevailing rule which eliminates franchises 
from a rate base is applied. And it is 7.78 per cent if also, in leu of 
the deduction for depreciation ordered by the court of appeals, the 
amount is fixed, either by the method of an annual depreciation charge 
computed according to the rules commonly applied in business, or by 
some alternative method, at the sum which the long experience of this 
railway proves to have been adequate for it. 

First. The value of the plant adopted by the commission as the 
base rate was fixed by it at $75,000,000 in a separate valuation case 
decided on March 9, 1926, modified, pursuant to directions of the 
court of appeals, on February 1, 1928, and not before us for review, 
Re United Railways & Electrice Co., P. U. R. 1926C, 441, P. U. R. 
1928B, 737. Included in this total is $5,000,000, representing the 
value placed upon the railways’ so-called “easements.” If they are 
excluded, the estimated yield found by the commission would be in- 
creased by 0.44 per cent. That is, the net earnings, estimated at 
$4,691,606, would yield on a $70,000,000 rate base 6.70 per cent. The 
people's counsel contended that since these “easements” are merely 
the privilege gratuitously granted to the railways by various county 
and municipal franchises to lay tracks and operate street cars on the 
public highways they should be excluded from the rate base when con- 
sidering whether the order is confiscatory, in violation of the Fedéral 
Constitution. 


That is sufficient to disclose the facts and the contention to 
serve my purpose. There were five Justices agreeing in the 
majority opinion and three dissenting. 

No one will contend, of course, that the Justices rendering the 
majority opinion were any less sincere or any less patriotic or 
any less devoted to the public interest, as they view that interest, 
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than the Justices rendering the minority opinion, but the deci- 
sion illustrates the wide division of views with reference to one 
of the most important questions from a legal and economic 
standpoint which in my judgment confronts the people of the 
United States to-day; that is to say, what shall be a reasonable 
rate and what shall constitute the rate base for the publie 
utilities and for all those companies and organizations who haye 
succeeded in securing hold of the great natural resources of the 
country, which the people must now pay them for their use. 
I do not know of a proposition of more concern to all the people 
of the United States than the relationship which the owners 
of these properties and these natural resources and means of 
transportation shall bear to the masses of the people of the 
United States. It is one of the great unsolved problems yet to 
be finally settled by the Supreme Court. 

Bear in mind, Mr. President, that at the present time coal 
and iron, oil and gas, and power, light, transportation, and 
transmission have all practically gone into the hands of a very 
few people. The great problem is, How shall the people of the 
United States be permitted to enjoy these natural resources 
and these nreans of transportation, free from extortion and 
oppression? I ean conceive of no more vital question than this 
which has long divided our Supreme Court. It has divided the 
court not because one group of Justices is less or more con- 
scientious in their views but because of a wide difference in 
viewpoint. I am deeply imbued with the wisdom and justice 
of the viewpoint of the minority. I do not want to strengthen 
the viewpoint of the majority. We must either establish a rea- 
sonable rule and a reasonable rate with reference to their use 
or we shall be driven to public ownership of all these resources 
and means of transportation, ; 

Mr. President, I read that decision not because Justice 
Hughes was a member of the court but for the reason that, in 
my opinion, Justice Hughes is associated in his views with the 
contention which is sustained by the majority, and which, in 
the end, if carried to its logical conclusion, must result in great 
economic oppression to the people of the United States. 

Mr. Hughes is a man of high standing, one of the distinguished 
Americans of this day, a man of wide reputation and of acknowl- 
edged ability. I do not consider in my remarks anything which 
has been placed before the committee or published which might 
be designed to reflect upon his integrity. I am only concerned 
with the proposition of placing upon the court as Chief Justice 
one whose views are known upon these vital and important 
questions, and whose views, in my opinion, however sincerely 
entertained, are not views which ought to be incorporated in and 
made a permanent part of our legal and’ economic system. A 
rule can be established and in my opinion we are strongly 
moving to that point which will result in exacting from the 
people millions of dollars, year by year, to the advantage of 
those who are not in justice entitled to it. 

Before I proceed to a discussion of Mr. Hughes’s position upon 
this class of questions, I feel compelled to call attention to 
another matter which is no less important to my mind although 
not perhaps of such wide ramification as the one to which I 
have referred, It will be recalled that some years ago Mr. 
Newberry was a candidate for the Senate from the State of 
Michigan. After the primary was over he was charged in an 
indictment with the criminal offense of having violated the Fed- 
eral corrupt practices act. He was tried by a jury and con- 
victed. There was little dispute about the evidence; there was 
little controversy about the facts; and the jury found that he 
was guilty of the offense charged. His counsel then took an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. Hughes appeared in that case for Mr. Newberry. Ido not 
complain, even by implication, that he should appear for Mr. New- 
berry, but I do, when I am called upon to vote for Mr. Hughes 
for Chief Justice of the United States, complain of the kind of 
defense which he made in that case. I complain of the method 
which he adopted or the argument which he presented for the 
purpose of relieving Newberry of the crime of which the jury 
had convicted him; and his argument disclosed that, in his 
judgment, that was the only means by which the defendant 
could be cleared of his conviction. This case involved the cor- 
ruption of the electorate, the poisoning of the very sources of 
political power, something which strikes down free government, 
an evil subtle and persistent against which free government 
must be on guard every hour. 

The contention made by Mr. Hughes was that the Congress 
of the United States had no control, no power over the orig- 
inal sources of political activity which would result in the selec- 
tion of a Senator of the United States. His contention was 
that the Federal Government was without power to protect 
against corruption on the part of those who were seeking Domi- 
nation at the hands of the people for a place in the Senate of 
the United States. If Mr. Hughes, instead of Chief Justice 
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White, had sat as Chief Justice we would to-day have this 
situation, that the Congress of the United States would be 
wholly without power to protect against corruption on the part 
of those who seek a seat in the United States Senate, if that 
corruption took place at any time prior to the actual election. 
He might have unblushingly bought his nomination; the Fed- 
eral Government was powerless. 

Mr. President, Mr. Hughes was arguing a great constitutional 
question; I must assume that he presented his sincere views 
to the court; and if that be true, if it be his view that the 
Federal Government is without power to deal with this subject, 
I assume that he would render that kind of an opinion if he 
were sitting upon the court. But whether that be so or not, I 
myself am unwilling by my vote to give approval of a contention 
that the Congress of the United States has no control over the 
method and means by which men seek nomination to a position 
in this body, by selecting the most illustrious advocate of this 
doctrine to be Chief Justice of the court which must ultimately 
settle it. Sometime, and at no distant time, that question must 
receive final consideration by the court. I am afraid of the 
predilections which might accompany its consideration. 

Mr. President, I pass on to a feature of the discussion which 
interests mé and to which I referred by reading from the 
opinion of the Supreme Court in the street-railway case. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me to ask him a question for information—my mind is a little 
hazy on the subject—what was the position of the court in the 
Newberry case? 

Mr. BORAH. There were four judges who took the view 
that was advocated by Chief Justice Hughes, four who took the 
opposite view, and one who declined to give an opinion upon that 
particular phase of the controversy, so far as it dealt with the 
future. = 

Mr. WATSON. Did Mr. Hughes in his argument take the 
position that under the law as it then existed the Federal 
Government had no jurisdiction in the case of a violation of the 
law in the primaries or that it would not enact such a law? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. Hughes took the position that under the 
Constitution there was no authority vested in Congress to enact 
any law touching that subject. 

Mr. WATSON. ‘To enact any law at all? 

Mr. BORAH. To enact any law at all. 

Mr. WATSON. Concerning a primary? 

Mr. BORAH. Concerning a primary. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Before the Senator from Idaho leaves that par- 
ticular phase of the discussion, I wonder if he recalls the fact 
that when the present Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] 
was proposing an investigation of the Treasury Department 
the President of the United States sent to this body one of the 
most extraordinary messages ever delivered to the Congress of 
the United States, in which he made the contention that the 
Senate had no constitutional right to investigate any of the 
activities of the Treasury or of any other department of the 
Government? And I wonder if the Senator recalls that that 
message of the President was practically a brief prepared by 
Mr. Hughes, who was then Secretary of State, and incorporated 
bodily as a message of the President of the United States to 
Congress? 

Mr. BORAH. I recall, in a general way, those facts. I have 
not, however, refreshed by memory lately as to the message, 
which, I presume, is available. 

Mr. President, under the fourteenth amendment the Supreme 
Court of the United States, as to most questions of a nature 
similar to the one which the court passed upon in the railway 
case, becomes really the economie dictator in the United States. 
As Justice Sutherland says in his majority opinion, what con- 
stitutes confiscation is not a thing that one can mathematically 
ascertain; it is according to the view or the viewpoint of those 
who are passing upon it; it is according to the view of whether 
one is thinking most about property and the rights of property 
or about human rights or the rights of individuals. I do not 
wish to be understood as going any further than saying that, 
however sincerely that view may be entertained, which places 
the greatest stress upon the rights of property, I do not feet 
that I ought to vote for a man as Chief Justice of the United 
States who will be in a position to advance that doctrine to its 
full fruition. I think when we are passing upon this matter we 
are entitled to take into consideration the views upon constitu- 
tional and economic questions which the nominee entertains. 

In many respects the Chief Justiceship of the United States 
Supreme Court is far more important than is the Presidency of 
the United States. The influence which Marshall exerted, the 
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influence which Taney exerted upon this Government and the 
powers of government far exceeded any influence. which has 
ever been exerted by any President in that particular regard. 
It is no ordinary matter to place a man in the Chief Justiceship 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, a court with its wide 
sweep of jurisdiction encompasses almost every question which 
can be of concern to the people of the United States. 

Mr. Hughes, since he left the office of Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States 16 years ago, has been engaged in 
private practice. A study of his decisions before he left the 
court, a study of his briefs, a study of his public expressions 
leaves no one in doubt as to the views which he entertains upon 
these questions. If one wishes to know the extreme view which 
he entertains, consider his position and his argument in the 
radio case, where he contended that after the issuance of the 
license the licensee acquired a vested right in perpetuity. To 
my view that is almost a shocking proposition, When we are 
just starting in the development and use of the air for the 
transmission of intelligence it does not seem to me to be de 
fensible that those who acquire a license acquire also a vested 
right in perpetuity to use the air. Reflect where such a proposi- 
tion, if established, would lead us; the vast advantage it would 
be te a few men, to the eternal disadvantage of the millions, I 
denounce the proposition as the very incarnation of the deifica- 
tion of property. It is that extreme view, Mr. President, which 
exalts property rights above all other rights; that extreme 
view which believes that the Government, and all that the Goy- 
ernment represents, may be reduced down at last to the rights 
of property. 

Then, Mr. President, upon leaving the Secretaryship of State, 
Mr. Hughes became immediately the attorney for the vast oil 
interests of the United States. I say nothing about the proposi- 
tion that he stepped from the Secretaryship of State into the 
employment of the great oil corporations whose interests he had 
been, as Secretary of State, looking after in Mexico and Persia— 
necessarily looking after in discharging his duties as Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. WHEELER. Before the Senator leaves the question of 


radio, I think the fact ought to be called to the attention of the 
Senate that the Supreme Court did not pass upon the question 
that Mr. Hughes presented—namely, as to whether or not there 
was any property right—but they left that question for deci- 


sion at a future date. So when Mr. Hughes is placed upon the 
Supreme Court as Chief Justice he will have to decide that very 
matter, and if the Supreme Court should decide that there was 
a vested right it would mean that the power interests of this 
eountry and the radio interests of this country combined would 
own 25 of the 40 cleared channels in the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, Mr. President; I thank the Senator, and 
I may say that there is now a case on the way to the Supreme 
Court from Chicago involying that precise proposition. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. DILL. The case in which Mr. Hughes appeared was 
never presented to the Supreme Court as such. It was tried in 
the District of Columbia Court of Appeals, and the Supreme 
Court refused to take jurisdiction of it. The District of Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeals simply waved aside the question of 
property rights; but, owing to the fact that the question will 
come up in another case, Mr. Hughes would be entirely qualified 
legally to sit. 

Mr. BORAH. I was aware that it never went to the Supreme 
Court for decision. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr, BORAH. I do. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does not the Senator differentiate be- 
tween the advocate and the judge? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I suppose there is a distinction 
between the advocate and the judge; but I can not conceive that 
Mr. Hughes would go before the Supreme Court of the United 
States to fasten upon this country a constitutional construction 
which would last for all time and affect our people so long as 
the Government endures unless he actually believed in it. If 
Mr. Hughes should argue to the Supreme Court of the United 
States that they had no power to protect the infegrity of elec- 
tions or primaries in the United States, I should assume that 
in a matter of such supreme importance Mr. Hughes would haye 
to be sincere in his advocacy of that position before he would 
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accept a fee to argue the case. While, as the Senator knows, 
there is a distinction, when it comes to dealing with great con- 
stitutional questions which affect the people for all time and 
shape and form our Government, I should not like to say that 
Mr. Hughes would be an advocate and not be sincere upon such 
a proposition. 

May I say, further, that Mr. Hughes became attorney for the 
òil interests, for the American Petroleum Institute. What was 
that? The American Petroleum Institute was an association or 
combination upon whose board of directors sat Doheny and Sin- 
clair and Stewart, and who were directing or undertaking to 
direct, under the advice and counsel of Mr. Hughes, the oil 
policy of the United States. I take it that if Mr. Hogan’s name 
had been sent here, the fact that he appeared as the attorney 
in the oil cases would not have advanced his cause in this bedy; 
and yet Mr. Hughes was carrying out his policy and, under his 
astute directorship, undertaking to shape the policy of the great 
oil interests of the United States in matters which were in- 
finitely more important than the affairs with which Mr. Sinclair 
and Mr. Doheny had to do, and for which they were afterwards 
called to account by the Government. Mr. Hughes appeared 
before the board and made an argument to the effect that the 
Government had no power, no means by which to restrain, con- 
trol, or direct the great oil companies in the production of oil. 
He argued that the Government should keep its hands off; that 
the Standard Oil Co. and the Royal Dutch Shell Co, and the 
Sinclair Co, and other companies of modest appetites should 
be permitted to control the matter solely in their own fine 
discretion, 

I can not believe, Mr. President, that we can say justly to the 
people of the United States, however much Mr. Hughes may be 
esteemed in some particulars, that we are justified in placing 
him in a position where he is to deal with this subject as Chief 
Justice of the United States. 

Then when the Interborough Co., of New York, undertook 
to collect increased fare, it was. Mr. Hughes who lent his 
great name to the enterprise. Fortunately, the Supreme Court 
refused to take his view of the question, 

When the meat packers became dissatisfied with their decree, 
it was Mr. Hughes who appeared and denounced the decree; 
and do not forget that they are now asking for a modification 
which would amount to a destruction of the decree. 

Mr. Hughes appeared for the American Jersey Pottery Co. 
when it was charged with violation of the Sherman antitrust 
law. Notwithstanding his great ability, they were found guilty. 

He appeared also for the American Malleable Castings Iron 
Co. when it was charged with violating the Sherman antitrust 
law. 

Mr. President, I ask this question: When during the last 16 
years has corporate wealth had a contest with the public, when 
these vast interests claimed advantages which the public re- 
jected, that Mr. Hughes has not appeared for organized wealth 
and against the public? 

Mr. President, I have not the time to take you into the briefs, 
the arguments, and the expressions of view of Mr. Hughes. You 
would not be patient with me if I did so, perhaps; but from 
reading these briefs and these public expressions I am of the 
opinion that Mr. Hughes was representing his real views when 
he appeared for these companies. I am of the opinion that he 
feels that practically no restraint ought to be placed upon the 
vast corporate interests of the United States. I am of the 
opinion that he will go on the bench as Chief Justice carrying 
with him the conviction that these efforts at restraint are un- 
wise, and that, after all, we must in a large measure leave the 
course of these vast interests to their own discretion and to their 
own judgment. 

Mr. President, I had intended to make some remarks about 
the Shreveport case which was mentioned yesterday; but as 
another Senator, I think, will refer to that, I shall only say 
that if the Shreveport case is followed to its logical conclusion, 
all State regulation, all State control of utilities has practically 
passed out of existence; and, of course, as my colleague to my 
left [Mr. Norets] reminds me, the opinion was written by Mr. 
Justice Hughes. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BORAH. Just one moment. 

Now, I want to ask the Senate a question. 

We are entering upon an era when the greatest undecided 
question before us is that of determining the relationship of 
these vast corporate interests to the millions of people in the 
United States who must pay them toll year by year. Could 
there be any more profound question, touching the interest of 
every man, woman, and child in the United States for years 
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and years to come, than the question of how much the oil 
people, power people, the gas people, the transportation people, 
and all others dealing with those questions shall charge the 
people of the United States for their commodities and services? 
The decision which Mr. Marshall rendered in the McCulloch 
ease affected for all time the governmental questions of the 
United States; but the question of what shall be the relation- 
ship of our people to those who have gathered up our natural 
resources and who are in control of the means by which we 
reach the natural resources of the United States, when it is 
finally determined, will affect more directly, more pointedly the 
whole people of the United States than any other decision that 
has ever been rendered by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

I yield now to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator this 
question: with judges in the Supreme Court of the United 
States holding the views that Mr. Justice Hughes has expressed 
and that the court has expressed on the subject of valuation, is 
it possible by anything short of a constitutional amendment to 
prevent the court in the future from carrying out to its full 
fruition the objectionable valuation system that the Senator has 
so ably discussed? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know of any means by which the 
situation could be controlled except by constitutional amend- 
ment; and the same power that can place those judges upon the 
bench would prevent the passage of a constitutional amendment. 

Mr. BLHASH. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate for 
only a few moments. 

I have not changed my opinion that if Mr. Chief Justice Taft 
had been himself—and when I say “himself” I do not mean 
that he is not himself in mind at this time—he would not have 
resigned as Chief Justice of the United States. It is very hard 
to get on the inside of family affairs, especially in deals like 
this. 

I firmly believe, and I believe that this country will find out, 
that there is a determined purpose on the part of some people 
to make this to a large extent an hereditary government; and 
if a view to-day is taken of the relatives who have been ap- 
pointed and who are holding office of former Presidents of the 
United States, and of present judges and past judges of the 
United States, and other public officials of the United States, it 
will be seen that there is an effort to make this a government 
of the few, by the few, and for the few, and to hold certain 
power over the whole people, so that when decisions are ren- 
dered, either on the bench or off the bench, they shall be ren- 
dered by one of those connected in some way with one of these 
which has a peculiar interest with the others, financially or 
otherwise. 

In my opinion, if Mr. Justice Taft had been let alone—and I 
do not speak altogether on my own word—it would not have 
been very long before he would have been able to return to the 
bench. His health is very much improved now. I am not at 
liberty, I presume, to state just exactly what was said from his 
home this morning, but I do state that he is improving rapidly, 
and that comes directly from a member of his family. 

This would not be the only case in which one nominated to be 
Chief Justice was not confirmed because of a reason which was 
not really given. This is not the only instance where the Senate 
has been called upon to act where the reason for acting was dif- 
ferent from what really did cause the action. 

I was criticized yesterday for objecting to this confirmation. 
It is the second time that a justice of the Supreme Court who 
resigned was appointed Chief Justice of the United States. In 
the case of the other appointment he was not confirmed. 

Mr. Rutledge was appointed Chief Justice, and served for 
about six months. When his nomination came before the Senate 
he was not confirmed. The real reason for his not being con- 
firmed as given at that time was not the true reason, and he 
was kept from remaining on the bench. This is the second 
time only that a Justice resigned and was reappointed to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

I repeat, and I believe, that there was a political intrigue, on 
account of certain cases pending and to be pending at an early 
date before the Supreme Court of this Nation, to get Mr. Taft 
off that bench for the purpose of putting on this man, whose 
opinions have already been written in many of those cases in the 
form of arguments, and if he was not sincere in the opinions 
which he wrote then, and if he was not sincere as a practitioner 
in presenting his honest views to the court upon those questions, 
he ig not a proper man to sit on the Supreme Court of the 
United States or any other court. A lawyer who will go into 
a court and use subterfuge arguments, arguments which he him- 
self does not believe, which he himself, as a judge, would not 
uphold, is unfit to sit upon the bench in this country. 
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I believe, therefore, that people who knew Mr. Taft's ideas 
about these matters, and knew his honesty and uprightness, 
wanted a man, before those cases reached the Supreme Court, 
who had already said by argument what his opinions in such 
cases would be. z 

My distinguished friend the Senator from Idaho mentioned the 
question of the primary. On that proposition I thoroughly agree 
with Mr. Hughes, I think, and I have said before, that the 
Senate of the United States has nothing to do with how a party 
nominates its candidates. Their function is to decide whether 
or not the people of a sovereign State honestly and fairly elect 
a man to this body; and if they do, I think it is the duty of 
this body to seat him; and if they find out afterwards that he 
is disqualified for any reason, it is their duty to put him out. 
Property rights, however, are above and more sacred than the 
election of any man as Senator. 

Mr, President, I have not a thing against Mr. Hughes as a 
man, and he is a great advocate, but I do think that it will be 
a mistake to make him Chief Justice of the United States at this 
time; I do think it is a mistake that we permitted Mr. Taft to 
be retired just at this time, and if his health does not improve I 
think one of the reasons for it will be that he was in this way 
taken off the Supreme Court Bench. We have had instances of 
that right here—where retirement from this body caused an 
oror death than would have occurred if the one had remained 

ere. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLEASE. With pleasure. 

Mr. FHSS. I have just talked with the son of Chief Justice 
Taft, and he told me that the doctors say that the Chief Justice 
could not, under any circumstances, resume his work on the 
bench, ‘That is the word from the Chief Justice's son. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I do not know the young man 
at all, but I understand that if his father goes off the bench, 
he will become Solicitor General of the United States. 

Mr. FHSS. Mr. President, I am authorized to say that while 
the position has not been tendered to him, were it tendered to 
him, he could not under any circumstances accept it, and he 
would not. 

Mr. BLEASE. 
sake, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Sénate 
more than a few moments, and I hesitate to have anything to 
say on the subject now engaging its attention, but having indi- 
cated by an interrogatory on yesterday my inclination upon the 
appointment of Mr. Hughes to the Supreme Court bench, I 
think I would desire to state just exactly why I shall not vote 
for his confirmation. 

The constitutional duty of the Senate to advise and consent 
as to certain important appointments in the Federal Government 
long ago became a misnomer. The Senate is never given an 
opportunity, or is rarely given an opportunity, to advise, and 
more frequently than otherwise its consent is mechanical and 
not based upon inquiry or its considered judgment. 

So far as advice is concerned, we all know that even those 
Senators whose States are peculiarly affected by nominations 
to office are not advised with, sometimes not even apprised of 
the intention of the Bxecutive before the nomination is sent 
here. That was the case in this instance. The Senate scarcely 
had learned of the resignation of the Chief Justice before it was 
apprised officially, by a communication from the President, that 
his successor had been selected. 

My futile objection to the confirmation of this nominee is 
based, first, on his lack of sensibility, In theory and in expecta- 
tion a person appointed and confirmed to the highest court 
in this land should serve for his lifetime, or until he is himself 
convinced that he has reached that point of service and that age 
in life when he finds himself disqualified for the position. 

That is why Supreme Court judges have life tenure, and it 
has always seemed to me an exhibition of the severest indiffer- 
ence to that theory and that consideration for any Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States to contemplate for a 
moment discarding the ermine and coming down from his 
exalted station to participate selfishly in the turmoils and dis- 
putes of partisan politics. I believe this whole country felt a 
shock, as it was grievously distressed, when Mr. Justice Hughes 
resigned his place on the Supreme Court bench to be a candi- 
date for President of the United States. 

I think the offense, if such it be—and such, in my conception, 
it was—is frightfully accentuated when he is nominated for a 
position upon that same bench and indicates a willingness to 
accept such nomination. For that reason alone I could not in 
conscience or judgment vote for his confirmation, because, as I 
have said perhaps rather severely, such action indicates an 
insensibility that does not become a man who is to pass in the 
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last stage and final analysis upon the great concerns of this 
Nation. 

Then, again, I should vote against his confirmation because 
he wrote the decision of the court in the famous Shreveport 
ease. Mr. President, in this period of our national life, when 
we find a Republican President from the State of Massachusetts 
so deeply concerned for the integrity of our dual system of 
Government as that over and over again, first at one point and 
then at another, he has felt obliged to protest against the 
repeated invasion of the rights of the States by the Federal 
Government, the Senate, under its coequal obligation to preserve 
the integrity of our system, should pause to consider whether 
it may properly or safely put upon the Supreme Court bench 
any man who has indicated such a perfect antipathy to the 
rights of the States as has this nominee for Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In the Shreveport deci- 
sion every right that a State had possessed of control of inter- 
state traffic was literally stripped from it, and since that deci- 
sion the Interstate Commerce Commission has reached out time 
and time again and arrogated to itself powers, in one instance 
at least, which the Congress of the United States itself does not 
possess. There is not a sentence textually or by suggestion in 
the Constitution of the United States that gives warrant for 
anything of the kind. I venture, not with assurance, but with 
painful diffidence, to express the opinion of a layman to that 
effect. In that important aspect of the situation I am unable 
to get the consent of my judgment or my conscience to vote for 
this confirmation. 

Two years ago in the Lake Cargo case, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission actually assumed the function and the right 
to determine what section of the country could prosper and what 
section might under its decision be impoverished. It assumed 
the right to confuse its proper function of determining just and 
fair transportation rates with the function of determining what 
character of labor a particular industry might employ, what 
wages a particular industry should pay, except under penalty of 
reprisal in the decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
So outraged was the sentiment here at that assumption of power 
that the Senate refused confirmation of the reappointment of 
one of the most distinguished members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, a gentleman whom we all respected and many 
loved, and with whom some of us had for 20 years been asso- 
ciated in legislative matters. We rejected him purely upon the 
ground that he had apparently yielded, not corruptly, but timidly, 
to the judgment of interested parties and asserted an authority 
which the Congress itself had no right to delegate and does not 
itself possess, 

Then again, adverting to my interruption of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran] a while ago, five years ago when the senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] felt that there was grave 
maladministration in a bureau of the Treasury, almost concur- 
rently with the frightful corruption and treason disclosed by the 
investigation of the oil interests, the President of the United 
States actually challenged the right of the Senate to make the 
investigation proposed by the Senator from Michigan, called it a 
lawless procedure, and said in plain terms that the Senate of 
the United States had degenerated into a body of government 
by investigation. I have reason to believe, if not confidently 
to assert, that such challenge of the rights of the Senate was 
formulated by the gentleman whom we are now asked to con- 
firm for a position in the Supreme Court of the United States— 
formulated in the nature of a brief and incorporated in a presi- 
dential message. Had that view prevailed here, very likely Mr. 
Daugherty would still be the Attorney General of the United 
States, and very likely other gentlemen of his peculiar type—I 
was about to say would enjoy their liberties unmolested, but 
they have. 

So, Mr. President, briefly and with actual distress, I have 
stated the reasons why I feel obliged to withhold my vote of 
consent to the confirmation, 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I do not rise to defend Mr. 
Hughes. Mr. Hughes needs no defender. As to the question of 
his fitness to hold this great office it seems to me that his high 
character, the esteem in which the public holds him, and his past 
record of public service, completely answer the question. It 
would be ungracious of me to fail, however, to rise in this 
Chamber and express my pride and the pride of the people of 
the State of New York in the selection of one of our most dis- 
tinguished citizens to the high office of Chief Justice of the 
United States. If commendation to my colleagues in this Cham- 
ber were necessary, I would commend him because in the con- 
sideration of an office as high as that to which Mr. Hughes has 
been appointed we should all be immune to partisanship, and 
I am in this instance. 

But it is not merely because of a neighborly spirit that I am 
prompted to say a few words. 
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I have regard for his distinguished services as Governor of 
the State of New York. I had the honor to serve during his 
administration as a member of the State legislature. I recall 
with very great satisfaction that, although of opposite political 
faith, I supported him in several of his very important proposals 
for the betterment of our State government, which were finally 
enacted into law. I have regard for the splendid statesmanship 
which he exhibited as Secretary of State. I have regard for 
the substantial contribution which he made to the deliberations 
of the United States Supreme Court during the time that he 
was a member of that tribunal. His return to that office can 
not fail to be gratifying to all of us who are aware of his 
extraordinary capacity, equipment, and training to carry for- 
ward the traditions of this very great office and to perform its 
rigorous duties. 

Mr. President, I hope that his nomination will be confirmed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ean not let this oppor- 
tunity pass without saying something of one of my neighbors. 
I am glad that my colleague has spoken of him as he did, 

Recently, a constitutional amendment was adopted in the 
State of New York providing for a commission to reorganize 
the State government. It was made up of all the living ex- 
governors, leading lawyers, and outstanding business men. Mr. 
Hughes was chairman of that commission. I served as a hum- 
ble member. 

During the weeks when the meetings of the commission were 
in progress I had an unusual opportunity to observe his remark- 
able ability and to estimate his high character. 

I found him to be an able, conciliatory, sensible, alert, indus- 
trious chairman of that commission. I found him ready on 
every occasion to listen to the comments and eyen to be swayed 
in his judgment by the opinion of other members of the com- 
mission. 

I speak of him in that capacity. Others speak of his con- 
ceded prominence as a lawyer. I know him as a fine, upstand- 
ing, Christian gentleman, one of the model citizens of the great 
city of New York. I trust that my colleagues in the Senate will 
vote for his confirmation. There should be no question as to our 
decision and favorable action. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I dislike to take any of the 
time of the Senate, because I appreciate we are all eager to 
vote, but I think a word ought to be said on this side of the 
House in favor of this nomination. 

The objections stated, as I understand, are two: One is that 
when a Justice of the Supreme Court Mr. Hughes aecepted the 
nomination for President. We, all of us, of course, dislike to 
have the Supreme Court, as was stated yesterday by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], permeated with politics; we wish 
to keep that tribunal above the range of partisanship; but the 
nomination of Mr. Hughes for the Presidency bad nothing to 
do with his service as a Justice of the Supreme Court. It can 
not be claimed that as Justice he catered for public or partisan 
favor. He was nominated not because of opinions he delivered 
as a member of the court, not because of his service there, but 
he was nominated because when he went upon the court he was 
a striking national figure and one of the foremost statesmen 
of the country. I can Dot agree with the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Grass] that the country was distressed at his accepting 
the nomination ; I suspect the Democratic Party was distressed, 
although it proved that their distress was but temporary; but 
I believe the people of the country at large believed that it was 
quite natural and proper that he should accept that nomination, 
and, while we can not investigate motives, it may well be that 
with patriotic motives he thought there was a greater field of 
service as President than as Justice. 

The second objection which has been advanced is because of 
the character of service Mr. Hughes has rendered as a lawyer. 
Mr. President, it seems to me that such a criticism implies that 
no great and successful lawyer can ever be nominated and con- 
firmed a Justice of the Supreme Court. The call is inevitable 
and irresistible for every lawyer of extraordinary ability to go 
from the country to the city where the great professional prizes 
are, and if he succeeds in the city he is bound to get as clients 
what every lawyer is seeking for, those who control the most im- 
portant interests. So Mr. Hughes attracted as clients the great 
business interests of the country. They are the ones that nat- 
urally demand the highest talent; that can pay for the highest 
talent; and every great lawyer necessarily has them as his 
clients. Mr. Hughes combined in an extraordinary degree 
great intellectual acumen, breadth of view, power of argument, 
and a painstaking, unflagging industry, and these qualities 
necessarily made him a leader in his profession and brought to 
him swarms of clients, many of whom represented the largest 
business interests. However, to say that thereby he accepts 
their business principles, and that thereby his state of mind is 
so affected that afterwards he can not sit as an impartial judge, 
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I think is a very mistaken conclusion. I do not agree that the 
argument of a lawyer in a case which he is prosecuting is at all 
a guide as to his decisions upon the bench when he may have 
to pass upon similar cases. An advocate is compelled to present 
to the court his side of his case with all the strength of his 
talent, but when he is appointed to the bench, then he exercises 
his judicial temperament and passes upon the merits of the 
case, 

I remenrber a distinguished instance that it would not be 
proper for me here to quote of the position taken by a lawyer 
as counsel which was afterwards absolutely repudiated by him 
when sitting upon the bench. That is what we expect from 
every great lawyer and citizen, and that is what Mr. Hughes 
unquestionably is. I believe if asked, “Who is the leading 
lawyer of the United States?” that ninety-nine out of every 
hundred intelligent men would answer, “Mr. Hughes is the 
leader of the American bar.” And I believe about the same 
proportion would acclaim his appointment as Chief Justice, 

Mr. Hughes has had a magnificent career as a statesman 
as well as a lawyer, and he'is in every way, in my opinion, 
peculiarly qualified for the position to which he has been 
nominated. 

A leading Democrat of the House of Representatives the 
other day admirably expressed what I believe is the general 
feeling of the country when he said: 

I was delighted on yesterday when upon the resignation of the great 
and much-loved Chief Justice Taft the President without hesitation 
selected the one outstanding lawyer in the United States to fill the 
position of Chief Justice. 


That expresses, I think, Mr. Hughes’s status in public opinion. 
I believe there is as applicable to him ás to any living lawyer 
the famous words of Daniel Webster: 


When the judicial ermine fell upon the shoulders of John Jay it 
touched nothing less pure than itself. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I should like to know from the 
leader on the other side whether it is his intention to have a 
yote on this nomination to-night. 

Mr. WATSON, It is the intention to secure a yote to-night, 
if that be possible. 

Mr, DILL. I want to say to the Senator that I wish to dis- 
cuss the nomination for some time, and I think other Senators 
want to discuss it, I thought the Senator would probably rather 
take a recess now than to continue longer in session at this hour. 

Mr. WATSON. It is probably as good a time to hear con- 
versation as any other. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield, 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no disposition to prolong the debate or 
to put off a vote, but I will say to the Senator from Indiana 
that there are a number of Senators—and I did not know their 
intention until recently—who expect to speak. One of them is 
looking up something, and he told me a few moments ago he 
had not been able as yet to get what he desires. He wishes 
to make an examination. If the Senator insists on remaining 
in session I do not haye any doubt that we will have to remain 
in session for quite a long time, and I do not see any reason 
why we should continue this debate any later than we usually 
continue the debate on the tariff bill in the afternoon; and I 
suggest to the Senator, as it is now nearly half past 5, that we 
take a recess until 11 to-morrow. 

Mr. WATSON. There have been four or five occasions when 
the Chair was about to put the question, and once no Senator 
rose. 

Mr. NORRIS. There were’three or four on their feet the last 
time. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I notified our distinguished leader yes- 
terday that I desired to speak. 

Mr. WATSON. I did not know but that the Senator from 
Iowa had changed his mind. 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; I have not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not see any reason why the session should 
be prolonged at this hour. There is no attempt to filibuster or 
anything of that kind. 

Mr. WATSON. I understand that, 

Mr. NORRIS. The request for a recess now is not an unrea- 
sonable request, I will say to the Senator. He may make a 
motion and take up the question of the nomination anytime 
he desires to-morrow. If he wants to begin earlier to-morrow, 
there will be no objection to that. 

Mr. WATSON. Let us haye the discussion go on for a little 
while—for 15, 20, or 25 minutes—and see what may develop. 

Mr. NORRIS, The debate will not be concluded, I know, by 
that time. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the Senate 
advise and consent to the nomination? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I had hoped that we might take a 
recess now, for two reasons: In the first place, I want a little 
more time to prepare my remarks; and, in the second place, it 
is very evident that this discussion can not be completed for 
some time if we shall remain in session this evening. However, 
if it is the desire of the Senate to continue the debate I will 
proceed, although I will say to the Senator from Indiana that, 
if he only intends to run for half an hour or so, there is no 
use of continuing the session. If the Senator is going to con- 
tinue through the night until the debate shall have been con- 
cluded, that is another matter; but, as I have said, I should 
like a little more time to prepare what I have to say. I had 
not expected to speak to-day, and I do not think that it is mnrea- 
sonable to ask that we take a recess until to-morrow. 

Mr. WATSON. The only reason 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator from Indiana if he 
will not allow the nomination to go over, because these are some 
of us who should like to look up some of the matters to which 
reference has been made this afternoon. The responsibility is 
on us. The nomination has been rather hastily carried forward 
since the time it was received. I do not think anything will 
be lost by giving some of us a little more time to inform our- 
selves as to the facts. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. 
recess 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, can we not reach an agreement 
as toa time for voting? Why not meet to-morrow at 11 o'clock, 
take up the nomination at 4 o'clock, and agree to vote not later 
than 6 o'clock? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let us have no misunderstand- 
ing. I have no objection if the Senator from Indiana wants to 
go into executive session at 11 o’clock to-morrow, and I do not 
think there will be any objection to that from any quarter, 
although I do not think we ought to go into executive session 
that early; but I can not agree at this time to fix an hour for 
a final vote. I think it is quite apparent that that can not be 
done. 


President, I move that the Senate 


RECESS 
Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 26 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, as in open executive session, took a recess un- 
til to-morrow, Wednesday, February 12, 1930, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, February 11, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Direct us, our Heavenly Father, to employ our knowledge 
and the influence of our position, to which our country has 
exalted us, in obedient endeavor to do good. Work in us both to 
will and to do Thy good pleasure. Endow us with a genuine, 
sincere, honest, and hearty purpose to serve Thee and the Re- 
public. We ask to know Thy will toward us; then may we love 
to follow it. Then above all the sounds of time will be the note 
of triumph, for Thou wilt bring us off more than conquerors, 
In future years the sweetest note of our immortal song shall be: 
“He hath done all things well.” For Thy name’s sake, hear our 
prayer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
WOOD PRODUCTS OF VERMONT AND THE TARIFF 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend in the Recorp some remarks of my own in regard to certain 
wood products in my State. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, one of the major problems of 
the district I represent is the maintenance of our small cities, 
towns, and rural communities. Many of these are dependent 
upon some small industry for the employment of such labor as 
is not engaged in farming. Some are woodworking establish- 
ments which purchase raw material in the immediate vicinity 
and from the farmers. In this way labor is given employment 
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and the farmer finds a market and receives some income from 
his lumber product. 

Our farmers are in need of assistance to make ends meet. 
This is apparent when we make a study of the farm conditions 
of our State. A survey shows 310,000 acres withdrawn from 
eultivation from 1920 to 1925. This represents 7 per cent of 
all our farm land. This fact presents a real present need for 
some relief to agriculture and the small industries of our sec- 
tion of the country. 

When Members of Congress consider tariff legislation in terms 
of New England they should understand that Vermont is essen- 
tially different from the rest of that section, in that we have 
no large industrial centers, Our State is rural, and more like 
the State where relief, through proper tariff adjustment, is an 
economic demand, 

Among these smal! industries is that of the manufacture of 
spring clothespins. The manufacturers have struggled along 
since 1887, with growth of business retarded by the increasing 
competition from Scandinavian and other European countries, 
The average wage scale in these countries is 11 cents an hour, 
while it is above 35 cents in this country. We can not compete 
on such a basis. 

The cost of raw material entering into the manufacture of 
spring clothespins and the cost of labor is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Wood products of Vermont and the tariff 


United 


Sweden Finland 


Cost of logs (per M feet) 
Cost of wire (per hundredweight) 
Cost of labor (per hour): 
EOIN DANSERIEN casa emenenaaionl -35 
Common— 
Male.. ° .16 
Female. < -08 


$15. 00 
3. 89 


N 


$20. 00 
3.89 


-13 
.06-. 07 


The cost production prices of these pins delivered are as 
follows: 
Wood products of Vermont and the tariff 


United 


i 
States Sweden 


. 0. b. factory (per gross)__.._.-.--..-...----- 
>. i. f: Boston... ... 

-i f. New York 

J if, St. Louis 

. i. f. Houston.. 

>. i. f. Pacific coast.. 


A comparison of domestic costs with import prices reveals a 
difference per gross of from 21 to 25 cents, depending on 
the locality. With a tariff duty of 15 cents per gross many 
eompanies have gone out of business during the past eight years. 
The importations amount to about 80,000 gross, and the exports 
about 1,000 gross. 

The industry suggests -a duty of 20 cents per gross. In this 
request only sufficient protection is asked that the manufac- 
turers may not be further put out of business through foreign 
competition. The Senate Finance Committee granted this in- 
crease, but it was reduced by vyote of the Senate to 10 cents per 
gross. 

The foreign producer is preparing to take advantage of this 
proposed reduction, which, if allowed to remain in the bill when 
it becomes a law, will drive all our producers out of business. 
I am printing herewith a copy of a letter, written two days 
after the vote in the Senate, to a large distributor in New York 
City. This letter speaks for itself. 

DANVILLE, QuEBEC, November 16, 1929. 

GENTLEMEN : Since writing you the 14th, note that the Senate have 
reduced the tariff on spring clothespins to 10 cents per gross instead 
of 15 cents, as former. 

We are now able to deliver in New York in bulk at 35 cents per 
gross net, all charges guaranteed, ahd in three dozen size cartons at 56 
cents per gross net. 

We guarantee our goods in every respect, and have steady customers 
handling our line exclusively for many years. 

It would now seem to be the time to get a good volume of sales to 
our mutual benefit, and would be pleased to have your opinion; there 
will no doubt be importations of this line from Sweden with the lower 
tariff, so that if you care to take up our line we will send samples by 
return of mail, and get started before the foreign importations begin to 
get established. 

Yours very truly, C. J. Brown & Co, 
C. J. BROWN. 
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WOODEN BRUSH HANDLES 


A similar situation exists as to another woodworking business, 
the manufacture of wooden brush handles. A small business 
was started by the C. E. Bradley Corporation in a compara- 
tively small town of my district, which gave employment to a 
limited number of people. It was expanded little by little, and 
then its production plant was moved to my home town, By 
close application to the problems of production and marketing 
a good business was built up, only to be met by a new economic 
condition created by ruinous foreign competition. This nat- 
urally changed the outlook and the actual working conditions. 

Formerly a considerable portion of the production of handles 
was exported, but now not only the export market has been lost 
but the foreign producer has invaded the home market, with a 
competition that can be met only with the greatest difficulty. 
Germany has captured the market abroad for all round, turned, 
artist, lacquered, water color, and similar handles, because the 
American costs are from two to four times the costs in Ger- 
many. With money borrowed in this country the German man- 
ufacturers are equipping their mills so as to be able to produce 
in quantity and at a price that threatens the life of the busi- 
ness. 

Importations have increased by leaps and bounds. In 1927, 
30.231.576 paint, varnish, pencil, and other brushes, equipped 
with wooden handles, were imported, and the number has in- 
ereased since the last figures were published. 

The wages paid in the different countries show clearly why 
we are unable to compete successfully. The average hourly 
wages in American handle factories compared with those paid 
in foreign competing factories are here given: 


American factories. 
Canadian factories- 
German factories _- 


American TRetotiet spi ties ae 
Canadian factories 

German factories _.____ 

Japanese factories 

Chain 5-and-10-cent stores are the greatest gainers from the 
present tariff adjustment. The ultimate consumer, the plain 
people, are paying exactly the same price as five years ago for 
a similar American-made handle. The selling price has not been 
reduced. These stores are buying the cheap foreign-made han- 
dies and brushes to the exclusion of the American product. The 
complete foreign-made brush may be purchased as low as $1 
per hundred, or 1 cent each, while it costs $2 per hundred, or 2 
cents each, to make the American brush. The chain stores could 
sell the American brush at the same price and have a margin of 
60 per cent profit, but they use the foreign-made brush and make 
a profit of 400.per cent. They do not lower the price to the 
consumer by reason of purchases at the low price level but 
pocket a greater profit. So a low duty does not help the con- 
sumer in the least. It does keep out of employment thousands 
of American citizens who could, with adequate protection to the 
industry, be profitably employed. 

There should be a specific duty of one-half a cent each per 
handle on all importations of wooden paint, pencil, and all 
varieties of handles and backs, and a further ad valorem duty 
of 334% per cent. 

I am calling attention to these wood products because they 
present the tariff problems of industries in our small towns, 
industries necessary for their maintenance, a fact that should 
be kept in mind in all tariff adjustments. The same conditions 
set forth as to spring clothespins and brush handles apply to 
humerous other small woodworking industries in Vermont. 

The small producer is the one that needs the attention of 
those framing our laws. The big producer will take care of 
himself. 

HARRY A. ANDERSON 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes in reference to the death 
of Harry A. Anderson, a martyr to science. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday there was interred in 
Arlington Cemetery the mortal remains of one who may be 
truly said to have given up his life for the benefit of humanity. 
He made the supreme sacrifice, not in the midst of stimulating 
alarums of war but in the silent laboratory—with no hope of 
praise or reward other than the consoling consciousness of toil- 
ing for his fellow men. 

Who was this man with the heart of the soldier and the soul 
of the martyr? His name is Harry Anderson. He was a sol- 
dier, too, for he served in the World War, from which he came 
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unscathed only to meet his end as a humble laboratory assist- 
ant in the United States Public Health Service. This splendid 
bureau of our Government, which has done so much in the 
alnals of medical discovery, up to this sacrifice of Anderson 
had already given up on the altar of science 12 other martyrs 
for the welfare of mankind. 

His task—the task in which he died—was that of seeking 
the origin and cure of the so-called parrot disease—psittacosis— 
which has recently appeared and taken such a toll of human 
life. 

He passes on to join a noble band, whose lives were dedi- 
cated to the cause of science. 

He leaves behind him a bereaved wife and devoted son, upon 
whom this casualty in the warfare of science most heavily 
falls. 

I hope it is not presumption to say that they have the pro- 
found sympathy of all true-hearted men and can feel that his 
noble example entitles him to the profound respect in which 
we shall ever hold his memory. 

Requiescat in pace! [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. In the Seventieth Congress I introduced 
H. R. 424, providing for a medal of honor and a monetary 
award to employees of the Federal Government for distin- 
guished work in science. On May &, 1928, on the hearing on 
that bill (H. R. 424; reintroduced in the Tist Cong. on De- 
cember 13, 1928, as H. R. 7501), Dr. Arthur M, Stimson, As- 
sistant Surgeon General, United States Public Heaith Service, 
submitted the following statement: 


NOTABLE CONTRIBUTIONS TO MEDICINE AND PUBLIC HBALTH 
OFFICE OF UNITED STATES PUBLIC HBALTH SERVICE 


This list must be taken as a series of illustrations or examples since 
it is impossible exactly to define the word “notable” in this connec- 
tion and, since time may show that a number of discoveries not here 
included may prove to be of far-reaching importance, 

Dr. Henry R. Carter. World-recognized authority on yellow fever 
and malaria. In 1900-01, by purely epidemiological studies demon- 
strated that yellow fever must be conveyed by an intermediate host, and 
measured with accuracy the periods of incubation in that host and in 
man, thus laying a solid scientific basis for the subsequent experimental 
Verification. Entered service May 5, 1879. Died September 14, 1925. 

Dr. Charles Wardell Stiles. Discovered the American species of 
hookworm, demonstrated its great prevalence, worked out Its epi- 
demiology, devised methods for the control of the disease, and inaugu- 
rated the successful campaign against it. Entered service August 16, 
1902. May, 1902—Uncinaria Americana. 

Drs. Milton J. Rosenau and John F. Anderson. Pioneers in the study 
of anaphylaxis, concerning which they contributed many of the funda- 
mental facts. This phenomenon is of great importance in the modern 
conception of disease processes. Studies—1906—1909. 

Drs. George W. McCoy and C. W. Chapin. Discovered and cultivated 
the bacillus tularense, making methods available for its further study. 
1910, in California ground squirrels. 

Dr. Edward Francis. Contributed nearly all that is known concerning 
the disease tularemia in man, Showed its methods of transmission and 
what to do in order to avoid it. Nineteen hundred and nineteen (deer- 
fly fever) to present time, 

Dr. R. R. Spencer. Worked out a yaccine against Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever. Demonstrated its efficacy in experimental animals, and its 
harmlessness by injecting himself first. Showed by use in hundreds of 
persons who are exposed by occupation that it confers a large measure 
of protection. The preparation of this vaccine involves a new principle 
of immunology. Vaccine used on humans, 1925. 

Dr. Joseph Goldberger. Showed the dietary origin and cure of pel- 
lagra. This is a most notable achievement since this disease has baffled 
the best Europeay talent for centuries. At times it has threatened to 
become seriously prevalent in the United States, but with this new 
knowledge the threat has been permanently removed. Study of pellagra 
begun in 1912 and is going on at the present time. 

Dr. Wade H. Frost. Planned and conducted the first thoroughgoing 
and fundamental investigation of the problems offered by the pollution 
of streams in this country. In view of the increase of populations and 
manufactures along our streams this has been a most valuable activity. 
Investigation of the pollution of the Ohio River began under his direc- 
tion July, 1913. 

Dr. John McMullen. Demonstrated the practicability of virtually 
eradicating trachoma and preventing blindness therefrom in mountainous 
areas of Kentucky and other States, by the establishment of small hos- 
pitals and the employment of skillful treatment. Assigned to duty on 
trachoma work July 1, 1912; relieved, June, 1923, 
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Bacteriologist Alice Evans. In 1918 she showed similarity of catuses 
of Malta fever and contagious abortion and occurrences of latter infec- 
tion in people. Now increasingly recognized as a cause of human 
illness. 

Dr. Victor Heiser, chief quarantine officer, Philippines, 1903-1915. 
Demonstrated the possibility of establishing effective health service in a 
large tropical country with diverse aboriginal population. 

Dr. M. A. Barber. Originated single-cell culture method which he 
first used in 1902. In 1904 it was published and more fully in 1907. 
This opened up a prolific field of investigation. The use of Paris green 
control of mosquitoes In 1921. This cheap method has made malaria 
control feasible in many areas where it was formerly impossible because 
of the expense, 

Officers and other employees of the United States Public Health 
Service who have been disabled or have lost their lives as a direct result 
of exposure to disease in line of duty. Simple cases of infection with 
uneventful recovery are not included. 


Martyrs of science in Public Health Service 


Name Result 


Disease 


Asst. Surg. Roswell Waldo... 
Surg. W. C. W. Glazier 
surg. J. F. Groenvelt 
Surg. J. W. Branham. _ 

Asst. Surg. W. R. McAdam la 

Passed Asst. Surg. W. M. Wightman. .l....- 

Passed Asst. Surg. T. F. Richárdson... 

Asst. Surg. W. W. Miller. .......------] 

Passed Asst. Surg. T, B. McClintic___. 


Yellow fever. - Died 1878. 
-| Died 18890. 
-| Died 1891, 
-| Died 1893. 
“| Died 1899. 
| Died 1909. 
| Died 1906. 
{ Died 1993. 
| Died 1912. 


| Died 1922. 

-| Died 1924. 

-| Died 1928. 

...-.-| Died Feb. 7, 1930. 

Malta fever. unean] Still pray dis- 
abled after sev- 
eral years. 

Still much disabled 

after several 
years. 


Laboratory Asst. W. E. Gettinger. 

Field Asst. G. H. Cowan. 5 
Bacteriologist L. A. Korlee..... SLL Aia . 
Marry Anderson. _...............-.....| Psittacosis. . 
Surg. G. C. Lake. 


Bacteriologist Alice Evans_............ 


I wish to add that I have to-day reintroduced the medal of 
honor bill, with a new clause permitting the posthumous award 
of such medals and annuities. 


APPROPRIATION FOR STUDY OF POLICIES OF UNITED STATES IN HAITI 


Mr, WOOD, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House Joint Resolution 247. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Joint Resolution 247 


Joint resolution making an appropriation to carry out the provisions of 
the publie resolution entitled “Joint resolution providing for a study 
and review of the policies of the United States in Haiti," approved 
February 6, 1930 
Resolved, etc., That the sum of $50,000 is hereby appropriated, out 

of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to remain 

available until June 30, 1931, for the expenses which may be incurred by 
the President in making an investigation by such means as he may 
determine of the conditions in, and a study-of, the policies of the 

United States relating to Haiti, including compensation of employees, 

travel and subsistence or per diem in lieu of subsistence (notwithstand- 

ing the provisions of any other act), stenograpbic or other services by 
contract, if deemed necessary, without regard to provisions of section 

8709 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5), rent of offices 

and rooms in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, purchase of 

necessary books and documents, printing and binding, official cards, 
rental, operation, and maintenance of motor-propelled passenger-carry- 
ing vehicles, and such other expenses as the President may deem proper, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. If I understand correctly, this is a unani- 
mous report from the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. WOOD. It is. 

Mr. GARNER. And that the time is too short for it to be 
considered in the general deficiency bill, and therefore it is 
necessary to pass this resolution? 

Mr. WOOD. That is true; the commission will be appointed 
the last of this week or the first of next week. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield, 

Mr. SNELL. It seems to me this is practically a duplicate 
of the resolution we passed before, 

Mr. WOOD. No; no resolution was passed for an appropria- 
tion, that was for the authorization of the appropriation and the 
appointment of the committee. 


Mr. SNELL. Would not that carry the authorization for an 
appropriation? 
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Mr. TILSON. It would carry the authorization, but this is an 
appropriation. 


Mr. SNELL. I supposed all that was necessary would be to 


put it in an appropriation bill. 
But there is no deficiency appropriation bill 


Mr. TILSON. 
pending. 

Mr. WOOD. The deficiency bill will not be considered in 
time. 

Mr, SNELL. You are simply appropriating the money here- 
tofore authorized in the former resolution? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, after the word “proper,” in line 10, insert the following: 
“inclauding obligations incurred subsequently to February 7, 1930.” 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion by Mr. Woop to reconsider the vote was laid on the 
table. 
REDEMPTION OF FEDERAL RESERVE AND NATIONAL-BANK CURRENCY 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House Joint Resolution 245, making an 
additional appropriation for personal services in the office of 
the Treasurer of the United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1930, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the sum of $179,175 is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to remain 
available until June 30, 1930, for personal services in the office of the 
Treasurer of the United States in redeeming Federal-reserve and na- 
tional-bank currency, such amount to be reimbursed by the Federal 
reserve and national banks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. If I understand it, this appropriation is made 
in view of the fact that sufficient moneys have not been col- 
lected from the Federal reserve system and the national banks 
to meet this particular deficiency? 

Mr. WOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. GARNER. Is it expected that there will be sufficient 
money collected in the future to reimburse this appropriation? 

Mr. WOOD. Absolutely. This entire sum is reimbursable 
from the banks. This item was requested by an estimate sent 
up from the Budget Bureau during the special session, but there 
was no deficiency bill presented at that time, and we did not 
think it important enough to present this as an extra bill, be- 
cause we ascertained that they would have money sufficient to 
meet their demands up to and including the 15th day of this 
month. After that time they will have none. We have had 
hearings before the subcommittee having in charge the general 
deficiency appropriation bill on this item, and it has been ap- 
proved by the committee; but in order that it may be available 
before it is possible to pass the deficiency appropriation bill, we 
have transferred it into this special request. 

Mr. GARNER. Is there any law on the statute books compel- 
ling the Federal reserve system and the national banks to con- 
tribute sufficient to make this reimbursement? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. They have to contribute it all. 
all for the redemption of currency. 

Mr. GARNER. Who is authorized to compel the contribution 
by the Federal reserve system and the national banks? 

Mr. WOOD. The Treasurer of the United States. 

Mr. GARNER. Suppose he neglected to compel the contribu- 
tion? 

Mr. WOOD. I imagine that the Treasurer of the United 
States has ample power in the exercise of his duties and in the 
administration of his office, because of the fact that he has 
a check on the Federal reserve system at all times, as he has 
on all of the national banks, 

Mr. GARNER. I am assuming that he has that power, as 
the gentleman from Indiana suggests, but is it correct to 
assume that he is going to exercise it and compel the Federal 
reserve system and the national banks to contribute sufficient 
money to take care of these expenditures? 

Mr. WOOD. I think it is entirely correct to assume that the 
Treasurer of the United States will do his entire duty; and if 
he does, he will make these banks contribute whatever expense 
is necessary for this redemption. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 


This is 
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The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was passed was laid on the table. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 9546) 
making appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry in- 
dependent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 9546, with Mr. Doweta in the chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Summers]. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, the independent offices appropriation bill is the second 
largest appropriation bill considered and passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States, and probably the second largest 
appropriation bill handled by any legislative body in the world. 
I think it is the most interesting appropriation bill that ever 
comes before the Congress, and is probably the least understood 
of any of these bills. It covers the activities of 30 separate 
commissions, bureaus, and boards that perform specific work 
of the Federal Government as authorized by Congress, none of 
which is under the supervision of a Cabinet officer. Our Ap- 
propriations Committee of five members, after careful considera- 
tion, presents this bill that carries $552,172,213. Of that grand 
total the Veterans’ Bureau requires $511,225,000, leaving for 
the other 29 activities a total of $40,947,213. 

At this point I call attention to an address a few months ago 
by General Harbord, a great soldier, with a fine war record. 
But for some unknown reason he gave the American public the 
impression that the money expended by these various commis- 
sions was a needless tax on the Treasury of the United States. 
General Harbord indicated that Congress was wasting the 
peoples’ money by creating commissions and gave the impres- 
sion that they are created to give jobs and to find an outlet 
for the surplus in the Treasury. I am wondering if General 
Harbord and those who thoughtlessly took up his refrain and 
certain political stump speakers would want to abolish the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, although it absorbs 92 per cent of the entire 
amount carried in this bill? The work of the Veterans’ Bureau 
is too important to the 4,000,000 veterans and especially to the 
disabled World War veterans to think for one minute of sub- 
merging it in some other department. In any event, its expend- 
itures would necessarily be the same. So, here is one of the 
bureaus or commissions that I think not even the gallant gen- 
eral or political barnstormers would want abolished, and yet it 
consumes 92 per cent of the total sum involved. 

For the purpose of giving a little better understanding of the 
various bureaus and commissions that are taken care of in this 
appropriation bill, I am asking your indulgence while I call 
attention briefly to these 30 activities and the amounts of money 
that are appropriated therefor. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, MANSION, AND GROUNDS 


The appropriation for the Executive Office carries $422,320, 
including the President’s salary. This is a total decrease of 
$24.900 as compared with the appropriation for the fiscal year 
1930, which was $47,220. Does the general want this office 
abolished? 

AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS 


This bill, in its application, as you will see, will jump from 
one part of the world to another. We next go to the American 
Battle Monuments Commission, created by act. of Congress a 
few years ago, for the purpose of erecting suitable monuments 
and memorial chapels on or near the military cemeteries of 
France, Belgium, and England, and for that object we are carry- 
ing this year a million dollars. Certainly no one would elimi- 
nate this commission. 

I have said before, and I repeat, that I think it is rather 
unfortunate that the great majority of war mothers and widows 
are going over this year instead of waiting until later. Only 
one or two of these monuments or memorials will be completed 
this year. The others will be in course of construction. 
Then a few months will be required to beautify the grounds. I 
believe a better impression and more pleasing memory would be 
treasured if these war mothers and widows were to wait for 
another year before they make their visit to the graves of their 
dear ones, 


COMMISSION, $1,000,000 


1930 CONGRESSIONAL 


On December 2 General Pershing, chairman of the commission, 
furnished your committee the following information : 


The commission’s memorial project, as previously submitted to Con- 
gress, includes the following: 

(a) The erection of a memorial chapel in each of the American 
cemeteries in Europe and the construction of masonry walls at the 
cemeteries where needed. The names of these cemeteries and their 
locations are as follows: 

Meuse-Argonne American Cemetery, near Romagne, France. 

St. Mihiel American Cemetery, near Thiaucourt, France, 

Oise-Aisne American Cemetery, near Fere-en-Tardenois, France. 

Aisne-Marne American Cemetery, near Belleau, France. 

Somme American Cemetery, near Bony, France. 

Flanders Field American Cemetery, near Waereghem, Belgium. 

Suresnes American Cemetery, at Suresnes (near Paris), France. 

Brookwood American Cemetery, at Brookwood, England. 

(Ù) The development of landscaping features in each of the above 
cemeteries. 

(c) The erection of 15 memorials at the following places outside of 
the cemeteries : 

Montfaucon, France; Montsec, France; near Chateau-Thierry, France ; 
Brest, France; London, England; Tours, France; Rome, Italy; near 
Bellicourt, France; on Blanc Mont Ridge, in the Champagne region, 
France; Audenarde, Belgium; near Ypres, Belgium; Cantigny, France; 
Gibraltar ; Corfu, Greece; Ponta Delgada, Azores Islands. 

(d) The placing of two bronze memorial tablets, one at Chaumont, 
France, and the other at Souilly, France, to mark, respectively, the head- 
quarters of the American Expeditionary Forces and of the American 
First Army during the World War. 

The estimated cost of these memorials is $4,500,000, and Congress 
has authorized the commission to incur obligations of that amount for 
building materials and supplies and for construction work. 

The status of work on the commission's construction project at this 
time is as follows: 

The site for each of our memorials has been selected and all but 3 
have been obtained; designs for 19 of the memorials (including all 8 
of the chapels) have been approved, and working drawings for 18 of 
them have been completed and sent to Europe; bids for the construc- 
tion of 17 of the memorials haye been received and contracts have been 
entered into for the construction of 16 of them; and actual construction 
work is under way on 14 of the memorials. 

The memorials that are under construction and the amount of prog- 
ress made on them are as follows: Montfaucon monument, one-tenth 
completed; Montsec monument, one-fifth completed; Chateau-Thierry 
monument, three-fifths completed; Romagne chapel, three-tenths com- 
pleted; Fere-en-Tardenois chapel, seyen-tenths completed; Thiaucourt 
chapel, one-fifth completed; Belleau chapel, one-half completed ; Suresnes 
ehapel, two-fifths completed; Bony chapel, three-tenths completed; 
Brookwood chapel, over nine-tenths completed ; Waereghem chapel, three- 
fifths completed; Belileourt monument, two-fifths completed; Aude- 
narde monument, over nine-tenths completed; Ypres monument, nine- 
tenths completed. 


This bill carries $1,000,000 to continue the work of the com- 
mission. 

PROBABLE DATE OF COMPLETION OF MEMORIALS AND CHAPELS 

The latest data we have concerning dates for the completion 
of these various chapels and memorials are as follows: 

The chapel at Brookwood, England, as I stated a short time 
ago, is now completed, except for inscribing in it the names of 
men lost or buried in European waters. It is expected that the 
other chapels will be completed as follows: 


Probable date 
of completion 
of chapel 


Name of cemetery Location 


Oise-Aisne___. 
Aisne-Marne 
Flanders Field.. 
Somme 

St. Mihiel Near Thiaucourt, Fran 
Suresnes ---| Near Paris, France 
Meuse-Argonne | Near Romagne, France.. 


Near Fere-en-Tardenois, France. . 
Do. 
June, 1931, 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


As previously mentioned, it will generally require about six 
months after a particular chapel is completed before all of the 
commission’s work in that cemetery is finished, such as walls, 
landscape gardening, paths, clearing, and so forth, so that six 
months should be added to the above dates in order to arrive 
at the time when the cemeteries will be at their best. 

As to the monuments being erected by the commission outside 
of the cemeteries, the following may be said: 

Two of the smaller monuments—one located near Audenarde, 
Belgium, and the other south of ¥pres—will be completed be- 
fore May of this year. 


October, 1930. 
Do. 
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By October of this year it is expected that the large monu- 
ment near Chateau-Thierry, France, and the smaller one near 
Bellicourt, France, will have been completed. 

By June, 1931, it is expected that the large monument on 
Montsee, France, and the smaller one on Blane Mont Ridge 
near Somme-Py, France, will have been completed. 

By March, 1932, it is hoped that.all of the memorials, includ- 
ing the Iargest one, at Montfaucon, will have been finished. 


ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE COMMISSION, $1,000,000 PROPOSED OPERA- 
TIONS FOR FISCAL YBAR 1931 

During this fiscal year it is expected that all contracts previ- 
ously entered into will be completed, except those for the sculp- 
tural groups at the entrance to the bridge and the Rock Creek 
and Potomac Parkway and the Lee Highway Bridge, which 
will not be completed until the following year. 

Contracts will be made for constructing the foundations for 
the Columbia Island plaza, which will be completed during the 
fiscal year, and for furnishing and delivering the granite for 
this plaza, which will be approximately 50 per cent completed 
by the end of the fiseal year. 

A beginning will be made on the widening of B Street, the 
first section to be widened being that adjacent to the new Com- 
merce and Internal Revenue Buildings. 

An authorized expenditure of $14,750,000 was made by Con- 
gress. Colonel Grant informs the committee that the work will 
be completed within the authorization and that construction is 
fully up to time schedule. The bridge will be in use by 1932, 
but the entire project will not be completed until some years 


later, 
BOARD OF MEDIATION, $528,380 


The Board of Mediation will have an appropriation of $328,- 
380. As you will recall, we created this board by act of Con- 
gress a few years ago. It certainly was a unique undertaking. 
There is nothing like it elsewhere in the world. Many of us at 
the outset questioned what they would accomplish. They have 
no authority to compel anybody to do anything. It is purely a 
matter of cooperation, which they try to secure between rail- 
road employees and the employers. They are good friends of 
both groups. They reveal nothing that they learn from one 
group to the other, but they are, as the chairman of the board 
said, the “father confessor of both sides.” They get a little 
concession from one group and a little concession from the 
other group, and they confer back and forth until they finally 
bring the groups together and enter into a stipulation to lay 
aside their differences and continue without a strike. They 
show remarkable results in this work. 

Eel WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? š 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Would the gentleman inform the com- 
mittee just what success the board has had in settling up dis- 
putes between the owners and employees of the railroads? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That the House may better 
understand this new activity, I quote from our hearings: 


FUNCTION OF BOARD 


Mr. WiInsLow. The really interesting feature of this law for which 
Congress deserves the credit, and not our board, rests in the fact that 
we have no power to order anything. If we have not enough intelli- 
gence and ability to propose to all parties in interest something which 
appeals to them and on which they will voluntarily come to some agree- 
ment, we can play no part at all. 

Mr. WaAsoN. The real function of your board is peacemaker between 
the carriers and the employees. 

Mr. WINSLOW. In the beginning—we shall answer you directly, as 
I think you would like to have us—we felt that we had the obligation 
of peacemaker as one of our responsibilities. Very happily, since the 
railway labor act has been more and more in operation, such is no 
longer a leading controlling consideration, as employees and carriers 
are now in for peace. All we have to do, as we see it, is to help the 
parties work out their problems. There is a very great advance in 
the morale of railway industrial relations. No longer is there any 
hostile talk or acrimonious expression, save as there may be between 
any two people who are discussing earnestly, 

In fact, we think that not only now on all sides are the parties 
interested in having everything peaceful, but they are approaching a 
state—not the millennium by any means—of a practical working desire 
for harmony as well as peace. 

Mr. Summers. You have noticed a decided change in the attitude 
of both parties during the short life of this Mediation Board? 

Mr. Winstow. Yes. We have noticed it in a very decided way; in 
the beginning, as a hangover from previous days, there was a good 
deal of rigidity, active in its manifestations, when we would undertake 
to mediate differences, At the outset It took quite a time to get the 
parties in interest in a state of mind to tackle their problems. We 
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had to work it around to get them to feeling reasonably secure, Such 
necessity has virtually disappeared. Now, after making polite in- 
quiries of one another as to their health, and so forth, they go right 
to business. Table pounding and that sort of thing has disappeared 
entirely in three years and a half. 

Mr. Wason. In other words, the carriers and the employees and the 
public, if anybody appears or attempts to appear to represent the pub- 
lic, approach your board with friendly feeling and confidence? 

Mr. Wrxstow. Yes; all of that. We will say to the committee that 
perhaps the greatest compliment which has come to the board is evi- 
denced by the fact that it is not infrequent that a representative execu- 
tive of some carrier or an official representative of some craft organiza- 
tion comes in to talk over with us some contemplated or possible movye- 
ment on their part in advance of entering upon it in order to see, if 
possible, where it may lead them, While we are not organized by law 
to advise anybody, and do not—we refrain from it—we do not hesitate 
if they come in such spirit to tell them what, in our judgment, would 
seem to be an unwise consideration or a wise one. 

The number of those so coming to us has Inereased right along. We 
believe that a great many unwise situations, which might have been 
likely, have never come into being for the reason that the interested 
parties have come around and learned of whatever experience we have 
had, and so have come to realize that some contemplated action would 
be unwise. 

Mr. SUMMERS, They came to you as counselors, 

Mr. WAsON. Advisers? 

Mr. WrNstow. More than that, they have come to us as to a father 
confessor. We have believed that the intent of Congress was clear that 
we should, of course, do everything in accordance with the law; and 
furthermore, based on the representation of the proponents of the bill 
before the two Houses of Congress and by the expressions of Congress, 
that it is our duty to do anything else we can to bring about a con- 
currence in the spirit of the law and in the letter. 

Thus far we have seen no difficulty growing out of such a method, 
but on the contrary we have had frequent cases where some man, well 
intending and wanting to do the right thing, has come into our head- 
quarters with one thought in mind and gone out with quite a different 
one because he has come to learn of experience we haye had. 

Mr. SUMMERS. Do any other countries have similar boards? 

Mr. Winstow. So far as we have been able to find out, there never 
has been a board like this nor an effort like this in the world until now, 

Mr. Summers. This certainly has been a noble experiment. 

Mr. Winstow. Yes. 

THE WORK OF THE BOARD 


Of the 428 cases involving rates of pay, rules, and working conditions 
submitted to our board, 385 had been disposed of by June 30, 1929; 129 
of these were acted upon during the fiscal year covered by this report. 
Of these 129 cases, 46 were settled through mediation, 10 were submitted 
to arbitration, 37 were withdrawn through mediation, 6 were withdrawn 
without mediation consideration, and 30 were closed by action of the 
board. At the end of the year 9 out of the 10 cases submited to arbi- 
tration had been concluded. (Details regarding settlements appear in 
tabular form hereafter.) At the end of the year 43 of the total of 428 
eases received remained unsettled. Of this number 41 had been assigned 
for mediation and 2 had not been so assigned. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, the board received 37 appli- 
cations for its services in the adjustment of grievances which had not 
been decided by the appropriate adjustment board by which they had 
been considered, This made a total of 69 such cases received by the 
board since its creation. 

Of the 69 grievance cases herein referred to as having been submitted 
to our board 45 had been disposed of during the year covered by this 
report. Of the remaining cases before the board 19 had been assigned 
for mediation and 6 remained unassigned. 


Mr. WOODRUFF. That is quite a splendid result and one 
of much value, justifying the creation of the Board of Mediation, 

Mr, SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. The board has been 
successful beyond the fondest hopes and anticipations, even, of 
those who proposed the legislation. The chairman of the board 
is our genial former colleague from Massachusetts, Mr. Winslow, 
who seems to be making a wonderful record, as I tell him, as 
Henry Clay the Second. I dare say no one wants to eliminate 
this board. 

The Board of Tax Appeals concerns many people throughout 
the United States. 

BOARD OF TAX APPEALS, $640,000 


This board gives a rather hopeful report. 
duties may be gained from these statements: 

Since June of 1928 they have closed monthly more cases than 
they have docketed. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928, the board docketed 
10,165 cases, involving $270,548,266.88, or an average of 
$26,615.86 per case, During the sueceeding fiscal year (1929), 
the board docketed 5,458 cases, involving $187,072,564.39, or an 
average of $34,274.93 per case. It will be noted by these figures 


The scope of their 
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that while the total number of docketed cases is reduced, the 
average deficiencies involved in each case increased over $8,000. 

In 1929 the board closed approximately 2,000 more cases than 
it did in 1928. 

December, 1928, the board had on hand as of December 1, 
1928, a total of 20,241 cases. By November 1, 1929, this number 
had been reduced to 17,124, showing a decrease of over 3,000 
eases. Based on this performance, the board knows of no reason 
why it should not be almost current in its work within the next 
two or three years. 

Lately, they haye been making a determined effort to close 
all of the cases involving the taxable year 1917. They have 
reduced the number of pending cases of this character to 583, of 
which 551 are awaiting hearing; 23 are submitted and before 
the various members for the writing of an opinion, and 9 have 
been decided and are awaiting the filing of a computation of the 
tax, based on the board’s opinion to the end that final decision 
may be entered. The total of the deficiencies claimed in this 
group is $77,332,005.88. 

That statement of itself emphasizes the work of the board 
and shows they are rapidly closing the gap. Nothing annoys 
the American taxpayer more than, years after he has made his 
settlement, to again have to make a settlement with the Federal 
Government, It creates much criticism. 

We are dealing in large sums, and we are called upon every 
year to make refunds on the collection of income taxes and cor- 
poration taxes ; but another statement that should go along with 
this is that for every $1 we are refunding by these various 
shiftings of old tax reports we are retaining in the Treasury 
about $3; in other words, out of every $4 we collect about $1 
collected in earlier times is having to be remitted and the case 
finally disposed of. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Before the gentleman leaves the tax mat- 
ter, will he yield for a further question? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I will be glad to yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Iam wondering if the gentleman can give 
the committee the comparative amounts of back taxes collected 
as compared with those now refunded? In other words, whether 
or not the Treasury is receiving more money in back taxes 
than it is now refunding to taxpayers who have in the past 
overpaid their taxes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Perhaps I did not make my- 
self quite clear. I just stated that, out of every $4 collected, 
about $1 is having to be refunded; but I suppose the gentleman 
is referring to the present year? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Well, naturally, the board 
is dealing with old cases, and it is not dealing with present-day 
cases. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The thing which prompted the question 
was a desire upon my part to learn, if possible, how much money 
is now being collected in back taxes from taxpayers who in the 
past have not paid all the taxes they should have paid as com- 
pared with the amount that is now refunded taxpayers who in 
the past have paid more than they should have paid. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. In other words, if we were 
to wipe off everything, would the Treasury be better off or 
worse off? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. WPxactly. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. As a matter of equity, that 
would not be a satisfactory way of settling the controversies. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. And I have no idea that it will be re- 
sorted to. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Certainly not. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. But I am wondering, as I said before, just 
how the Treasury is coming out in its correction of the books, 
because that is what this amounts to, n correction of their past 
and present records pertaining to taxes paid by the taxpayers 
of the country. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. From July 1, 1917, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, in contested cases a total of $5,187,278,986 was col- 
lected and $1,173,103,770.58 was refunded. The refunds 
amounted to about 23 per cent of the collections in contested 
cases. 

During the same period a grand total of $42,495,677,373.32 was 
collected in uncontested and contested eases, and the refunds 
amounted to about 2.8 per cent of this grand total. 

During the past five and a half years interest collected 
amounted to $181,973,950.60; interest paid amounted to 
$174,719,636.03. 

Here is the specific information sought by the gentleman from 
Michigan: In contested cases there was collected during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, the sum of $405,855,476. Dur- 
ing the same period refunds amounted to $190,164,359.48. 
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Again I inquire, is this the board General Harbord would 


eliminate? 
BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY, $224,000 


Upon their own initiative, or at the request of the various 
agencies of the Government, the Bureau of Efficiency undertakes 
to point out savings that can be made or where better business 
practices can be followed. 

Probably many millions of dollars are saved to the Treasury 
as a result of the bureau's activities. To illustrate, I cite one of 
the many projects undertaken: The bureau cooperated actively 
with the Treasury Department in promoting the small-sized 
paper money. ‘They estimate an annual saving of $1,719,160, 
as a result of this change. The substitution of special paper 
for rag wipers to remove surplus ink from presses results in an 
annual saving of $166,802.27; a saving of $469,325 for ink also 
results. 

WORK DONE BY BUREAU THAT DOES NOT NECESSARILY REFLECT A SAVING 

The work of the Bureau of Efficiency is not always neces- 
sarily reflected in a saving of dollars and cents. The Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing was using a type of paper and a method 
of perforation which caused annoyance to every stamp clerk in 
the United States and to practically eyery individual in the 
United States, because the stamps would tear through instead of 
tearing down the perforation. However, the bureau steadily 
maintained that there was no difficulty about it. I took the 
matter up with the Bureau of Efficiency at several different 
times over a period of about two years. They labored with the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing until they prevailed upon 
them to make their perforations differently and, I think, to 
use a different kind of paper. Now, it is only an occasional 
thing when a stamp tears through, whereas formerly it was 
the usual thing. The postal clerks who had to separate large 
Sheets of stamps were greatly annoyed, especially when han- 
dling stamps of high denominations. That difficulty was worked 
out_at the request of the Bureau of Efficiency, and while there 
is nO dollars and cents saving involved, there is involved a great 
satisfaction to the users of stamps all over the United States, 
and especially to every stamp clerk in every post office. I simply 
cite that as an illustration of work that they may do which is 
approved by the public but which still involves no savings, so 
far as dollars and cents are concerned. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, $1,262,952 

I am here going to insert two or three tables that will not only 
reveal the scope of the Civil Service Commission's labors but 
will also show the number of civil employees in all Federal 
activities. 

Number of officers and employees in each branch of the Federal executive 
civil service on June 30, 1929, with totals for November 11, 1918 (armis- 


tice date), and later dates comprising classified and unclassified 
(which includes presidential) positions * 


June 30, 1929 


Outside District of Co- 


In District of Columbia Jumbia 


Department or office 


Men |Women)| Total Women 


The White House... 38 £ 43 43 
State... y 661 4,017 
‘Treasury 14, 298 53, 004 
War._- 4,170 47, 267 
Justice. 832 | 4, 184 
Post Office 4, 082 | 3 314, 795 
Na 7, 213 | 50, 575 
3, 562 16, 572 
5, 059 18, 936 23, 005 
5, 064 11, 680 16, 744 
718 K 655 


4, 187 4, 187 
564 


5, 918 
2, 424 

581 
3, 203 
6, 043 
2, 284 
2, 962 
3, 151 

357 


Agriculture. 
Commerce. 


Government Printing | 


Office... 3, 310 


416 


Institu- 
564 
Interstate Commerce | 

Commission 2, 042 
Civil Service Commis- 

sion 137 37: 583 
Bureau of Efficien -f 43 5 | 59 
Federal Trade Com- | 

mission 
Shipping Board.. 
Alien Property € 

todian 95 184 
132 229 


1 Does not Include legislative or judicial services, nor the commissioned, warranted, 
or enlisted personnel of the military, naval, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard services, 
nor the government of the District of Columbia. 

? Approximated. 

* Includes 13,200 clerks at third-class offices, 203 screen-wagon contractors, 239 car- 
riers for offices having special supply, 5,824 clerks in charge of contract stations, 11,695 
star-route contractors, and 280 steamboat contractors. Does not include 33,855 clerks 
at fourth-class offices who are employed and paid by the postmaster, and 22,338 mail 
messengers not included in previous computations. 

‘Includes administrative office of Emergency Fleet Corporation, but nòt workmen 
at shipyards or in warehouses or employees on vessels. 


1,071 1, 410 


380 
1, 408 


262 
435 
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Number of officers and employecs in cach branch of the Federal executive 
civil service on June 30, 1929, ete —Continued 


Tune 30, 1929 


Outside District of Co- 


In District of Columbia lumbia 


Department or office 


Men {Women| Total | Men [Women| Total 


Employees’. Compen- 
sation Commission.. 
Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education.. somtnae 70 
Panama Canal 12, 097 
Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the 
National Capital... 
General Accounting 
O01 es 
Vetorans’ Bureau_..._. 
Railroad Administra- 


War Finance Corpo- 
ration * 

National Advisory 
Committee for Aero- 


Board of Tax Appeals.. 
Board of Mediation... 
Federal Power Com- 


Federal Radio Com- 
mission 

American Battle Mon- 
uments Commission. 


* Positions not subject to the civil service act. 
War expansion and reduction since armistice 


In Dis- 
trict of 
Columbia 


Outside 
| District of 
Columbia 


Total 


438, 057 
1917, 760 
1691, 116 

597, 482 

560, 863 

548, 53L 

554, 986 

564, 718 

560, 705 

559, 138 

554, 175 

568, 715 

573, 107 

587, 605 


June 30, 1916. 

Nov. 11, 1918. 
July 31, 1920_. 
July 31, 1921_. 
June 30, 1922.. 
June 30, 1923.. 482, 241 
June 30, 1024... 490, 866 
June 30, 1925.. 3 5 500, 962 
June 30, 1926. 99, 894 
June 30, 1927.. 
Dec, 31, 1927.. 
June 30, 1928.. 
Dec. 31, 1928.. 
June 30, 1929. 


398, 015 
1 800, 000 
1 600, 557 

518, 617 

490, 883 


1 Approximated. 


The commission conducts nearly 1,000 different kinds of exam- 
inations and examines more than a quarter million applicants 
annually in order to find qualified men and women to fill all 
necessary positions in the Federal Government. 

Does General Harbord want to abolish the Civil Service 
Commission? 

It is easy enough for heads of great corporations, for candi- 
dates for public office, and even for Members of Congress to 
generalize, but I want them to place a finger on the specific 
organization they want eliminated. 


COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS, $9,080 


During the fiscal year 1929 much time was deyoted by the 
Commission of Fine Arts to the public-building program. This 
work is shown in detail in the eleventh report of the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts. The commission have also given particular 
attention to the Arlington Memorial Bridge, which is nearing 
completion ; to World War memorials in Europe; and to projects 
pertaining to the approaching George Washington bicentennial 
celebration in 19382, such as the Mount Vernon Highway and 
Wakefield; also to the George Rogers Clark memorial. Also 
there have come before the commission the municipal civie cen- 
ter; the plans for the Union Station Plaza and enlargement of 
the Capitol Grounds, the United States Supreme Court Building, 
the House of Representatives new office building; the Mall plan; 
and the restoration of the Arlington Mansion. 


PLANS AND PROJECTS BEFORE COMMISSION 
During the past year the commission has considered nearly 
100 plans and projects, ranging from public buildings and war 


memorials down to medal designs. 
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The membership of the commission now consists of: 


Abram Garfield, architect; Benjamin W. Morris, architect; Ferruccio 
Vitale, landscape architect; Ezra Winter, painter; John W. Cross, 
architect; Adolph A. Weinman, sculptor; Charles Moore, chairman. 


The members are appointed by the President. They serve 
without compensation. The artist members are drawn from the 


representative men of their several professions—men of high 
training, broad experience, and successful achievement, and all 
devoted to the progressive development of the National Capital 
along the lines established by Washington and Jefferson. 
This splendid commission renders invaluable service without 


pay. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I think you will find it very 
interesting, if you care for this sort of thing at all, to look into 
the hearings and see the scope of the work they are doing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Did I understand the gentleman 
to say with reference to the Board of Tax Appeals that since 
June of last year the board had turned off a great many deci- 
sions and had expedited a number of cases? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. They have closed the gap to 
a considerable extent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. At that time I would suggest to my 
friend, our former colleague, the Hon. Eugene Black, became a 
member of the board, and I am sure has had something to do 
with this record. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Our former colleague, Mr. 
Black, is a very efficient, hard-working member and is entitled 
to his part of the credit; but a difference in the manner of con- 
ducting the cases has perhaps had much to do with the progress 
made, and that is, instead of the members sitting en banc, or 
with three members constituting a division, a single member now 
will conduet the hearings and then make his report. In this 
way they are expediting the work. 

EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION COMMISSION, $4,210,000 


The function of the commission is the administration of the 
three workmen’s compensation laws, one of which relates to the 
civil employees of the Federal Government, and the others to 
employees in private employment. 

The law relating to civil employees is the one passed in 1916, 
and it covers all of the civil employees of the Government. Prac- 
tically 600,000 employees are covered by that law. All of the 
administrative work is performed in the Washington office of 
the commission, with the exception, of course, of the investiga- 
tions in the field. The commission under this act has the au- 
thority to decide all questions, and all the expenses of the ad- 
ministration and the cost of the compensation benefits are paid 
from Federal funds. 

During the year ending December 31, 1929, 25,690 injuries 
were reported under this law, the highest number in the history 
of this commission except for the two years following the World 
War; 9,337 claims were filed. There were 3,533 open injury 
cases carried on the docket on that date, in which compensation 
was being paid or which were pending adjustment, Compen- 
sation was being paid to the beneficiaries of deceased employees 
in 2,074 fatal cases on that date, and there were 155 fatal 
eases pending upon which final action had not been taken. 

LONGSHOREMEN’S ACT 


One of the laws relating to employees in private employment— 
the act of March 4, 1927—>provides compensation for a large class 
of employees, principally longshoremen and ship repairmen, 
for personal injuries sustained in the course of employment upon 
the navigable waters of the United States. It is estimated that 
approximately 10,000 employers and between 300,000 and 400,000 
employees scattered throughout the United States, including 
Hawaii and Alaska, are subject to the provisions of this law. 

The cost of administration is paid from Federal funds but 
compensation benefits are paid from the funds of the employer 
or an insurance carrier selected by him from a list approved by 
the commission. 

During the year ending June 30, 1929, there were 38,052 in- 
juries reported under this law, and on November 30, 1929, there 
were 3,926 nonfatal and 291 fatal cases carried on the docket 
on which compensation was being paid or awaiting adjustment. 
On December 31, 1929, there were 363 employers who had quali- 
fied as self-insurers and carried their own risk, and 196 insur- 
ance companies were authorized by the commission to write 
insurance, 
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COMPENSATION FOR EMPLOYEES IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The third act which the commission administers is the act 
approved May 17, 1928, which provides compensation for em- 
ployees in private industry in the District of Columbia who sus- 
tain personal injuries in the course of their employment. It 
is on a line with the State acts. There are only four States in 
our Union that do not have compensation laws. 

The cost of administration is paid from funds included in the 
appropriation for the District of Columbia and transferred to 
this commission for expenditure. Compensation benefits are 
pee from funds of the employer or an authorized insurance 
carrier. 

Fourteen thousand two hundred and ninety-five injuries were 
reported under this law during the year ending June 30, 1929, 
which was the first year the law was operative; 1,273 open 
cases, including 61 fatal cases, were pending adjustment or be- 
ing paid compensation on November 30, 1929. Sixty-six in- 
surance companies are authorized to write insurance, and 69 
employers have qualified as self-insurers. 

FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, $1,053,400 

This board consists of 7 members, 4 ex officio and 3 appointed 
by the President. They are the Secretary of Labor, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Commis- 
sioner of Education, and three citizens who represent, respec- 
tively, the manufacturing and commercial, the agricultural, and 
the labor interests of the Nation. 

The vocational education act of 1917 provides funds for the 
specific purpose of cooperating with the States in the promotion 
of agricultural education ; trade, home economies, and industrial 
education ; for the preparation of teachers of agricultural, trade 
and industrial, and home economics subjects; and for the Fed- 
eral administration of the act. 

BASIS OF ALLOTMENT TO STATES 

Cooperative vocational education funds are allotted to the 
States on the basis of relative population. Specifically the funds 
appropriated under the act of February 23, 1917, are allotted to 
the States for agricultural education in the proportion which 
their rural population bears to the total rural population of the 
United States; the funds provided in this act for trade, home 
economics, and industrial education are allotted to the States in 
the proportion which their urban population bears to the total 
urban population of the United States; and the funds allotted to 
the States for the training of teachers in the proportion which 
their total population bears to the total population of the United 
States. 

ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS TO STATES FOR AGRICULTURE : 

The funds authorized to be allotted to the States under the ac 
of February 5, 1929 (George-Reed Act), in the case of agricul- 
ture are allotted to the States and Territories in the proportion 
that their farm population bears to the total farm population 
of the United States, exclusive of insular possessions; the funds 
authorized for home economics under this act are allotted to the 
States and Territories in the proportion that their rural popula- 
tion bears to the total rural population of the United States, 
exclusive of the insular possessions, 

~ PROGRESS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 1918—1929 

While no authentic information was available, it was esti- 
mated that the enrollment in all vocational schools in 1917 did 
not exceed 25,000. At the end of the fiscal year 1918 the enroll- 
ment under the national program was 164,000. By the end of 
the fiscal year 1929 the total enrollment passed the million 
mark and reached 1,047,957 boys and men and women, 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

In 1920 the Federal Government entered into a partnership 
with the States for the vocational rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally disabled. 

Disabled persons can not be rehabilitated in groups. Bach 
ease presents its own particular problems and must, therefore, 
be handled on an individual basis. The States have in their 
employ about 160 men and women highly trained in this tech- 
nical form of service. 

Experience shows that the work is feasible and practical. 
It is economically and socially sound. Remunerative employ- 
ment can be found for every disabled: man and woman, provided 
he or she is given proper training and is placed in a suitable 
occupation. 

Since the inception of the program 40,000 disabled persons 
haye been rehabilitated and returned to employment. This 
number does not include the many thousands of disabled per- 
sons who have been given some type of service other than 
retraining, which has improved or raised their economic status. 
In no year has the cost per case exceeded $300. Frequently 
the total cost of rehabilitation of an individual, including 
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administration, is less than his increased earning capacity in 
one year. The average life expectancy of those rehabilitated is 
20 or more years. 

There are 44 States that now have vocational rehabilitation 
legislation. During the past fiscal year—that is, 1929—they 
vocationally rehabilitated, in round numbers, 5,000 disabled per- 
sons and placed them in remunerative employment. The total 
cost of rehabilitating those individuals, on the average, cover- 
ing all expenses, is in the neighborhood of $300. 

That is a significant figure when contrasted with the cost of 
maintaining a dependent person at public expense, which will 
run anywhere from $300 to $500 per year. 

The average age when disabled is around 32 years, so that 
these persons on the average have a life expectancy, conserva- 
tively speaking, of 30 years. 

Through the bill which I fathered last year I am pleased to 
tell you the blessings of rehabilitation are being speedily brought 
to the disabled of the District of Columbia. 

This board has taken a total of 40,000 from the street corners 
and from wheel chairs, peddling shoe strings, lead pencils, and 
that sort of thing and has fitted them for real work and put 
them into gainful employment. It costs about $300, as I have 
said, to rehabilitate one of these persons, who, on the other 
hand, is costing the taxpayers about $300 to $500 a year to 
maintain for an indefinite period, probably an average of 300 
years. So, considered from the dollars and cents standpoint, 
there is everything to gain by carrying out this work, but the 
big factor, to my mind, is the lifting of the morale of these 
poor fellows who, through no fault of their own, have become 
disabled by some accident and are going to be helpless invalids 
for life, so far as gaining a livelihood is concerned, unless they 
are rehabilitated and fitted into the scheme of things again. 
This is the achievement that makes rehabilitation really worth 
while. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. PERKINS, May I ask how many persons were rehabili- 
tated? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I used the figure here of 
5,000 in 1929. 

Mr. PERKINS. Then I think the gentleman must have 
understated the total number of years of expectancy when he 
put that at 300 years. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I read my figures wrong. 
The expectancy of these 5,000 is 30 years each. 

FEDERAL FARM BOARD, $1,900,000 

Mr. Legge, the chairman, and Mr. Christensen, the secretary 
of the board, discussed their activities for two hours. The fol- 
lowing statement will indicate the policies set up and progress 
of the board: 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES OF THE FEDERAL 
FARM BOARD 


The Federal Farm Board was created by the agricultural marketing 
act approved by Congress June 15, 1929. Eight members of the board 
were appointed and the board was organized on July 15, 1929. 

When the eight members of the board first met on that day in the 
temporary headquarters, Mayflower Hotel, they were without a stenog- 
rapher, a clerk, a pencil, or a piece of paper. In other words, the board 
had to start from scratch. The only thing which the board had before 
it was a copy of the agricultural marketing act. 

Just a word about the organization set-up and personnel of the board. 
The board is not in the way of personnel a large institution and it is 
not proposed that it shall be large. It is not its policy to take over any 
of the State or Federal activities with respect to agriculture. Only one 
unit In the Department of Agriculture, the division of cooperative 
marketing, as I have already outlined in my testimony, has been trans- 
ferred to the board by Executive order. The reason for this transfer 
was that after careful study by an independent committee it was found 
that the work of the division of cooperative marketing in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was so similar to the investigational work which 
would have to be conducted by the Federal Farm Board in connection 
with its loans to and activities with cooperative associations that it 
would be mast practicable, both from the standpoint of avoiding duplica- 
tions and rendering more efficient service to the cooperative associations, 
to transfer the division to the board. 

In addition to the division of cooperative marketing, the board has 
three other divisions, the loan and legal divisions which I have already 
discussed in my testimony, and a division of information, headed by Mr. 
Frank Ridgway. In addition to the administrative units discussed dur- 
ing the hearing, the board has in its personnel Mr. Edgar Markham, 
assistant to the chairman in charge of press relations, and Dr. Joseph 
Davis, chief economist. 

The board from the beginning adopted the policy of utilizing the 
services of, and working with and through, existing State and Federal 
agencies, such as the Departments of Agriculture and Commerce, the 
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Federal Farm Loan Bureau, the Federal intermediate credit banks, 
the Federal reserve banks, the State and Federal extension services 
and State agricultural colleges. 

During the first several months of its existence the board has confined 
its efforts primarily to the development of policies and procedure and 
to assisting existing cooperative associations in perfecting better organi- 
zation plans, as well as operating procedure. It has encouraged co- 
operative asseciations handling similar commodities to coordinate their 
business activities by joining into regional and national sales agencies. 
In this connection, the board has assisted the some 4,000 farmer ele- 
vators, the 8 state-wide wheat pools, and the 8 or 9 farmers’ terminal 
elevator sales agencies to centralize their selling activities. This has 
resulted in the formation of the Farmers’ National Grain Corporation. 
The wool cooperatives have formed the National Wool Marketing Asso- 
ciation, and the existing cotton cooperatives have recently set up a 
central selling agency to be known as the American Cotton Cooperative 
Association. Once such regional-and national organizations are set up 
and functioning, it is the policy of the board to deal with the member 
units through the central. 

As a second means of strengthening existing cooperative associations 
the board has granted both commodity and facility loans to qualified 
organizations that have shown the need for such loans. 


Sixty-seven million dollars in loans have been authorized but 
associations have only qualified for $18,000,000. 

Probably no one in the United States would eliminate this 
board at this time. 

FEDERAL OIL CONSERVATION BOARD, $17,220 

The board was instituted by President Coolidge in 1924. In 
1925 Congress appropriated $50,000 for the expenses of this 
board. There has been no new appropriation since that time, 
but Congress has from year to year reappropriated the unex- 
pended balance. 

The four Cabinet officers comprising the board have a subcom- 
mittee of one man from each of the departments, who does 
more or less detail work—George Otis Smith, representing the 
Interior Department; General Jadwin did represent the War 
Department last year; Admiral Rousseau, of the Navy; and 
Seott Turner, of the Bureau of Mines in the Department of 
Commerce. 

PROSPECTIVE FUTURE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF BOARD 


I might just sketch briefly what the board still thinks may be 
accomplished. 

One thing would be securing the enactment of uniform laws, 
or as nearly uniform as possible, for the conservation of oil and 


gas and the prevention of waste. That would be done, of 
course, through State legislation, but the board can coordinate 
and carry on an educational campaign. 

Then the unit development and operation of oil and gas fields. 
That has been proposed, and New Mexico has already passed an 
act of that sort. 

Prevention of overproduction, with the attendant economic 
waste. 

Further study of the conservation and use of oil and gas 
resources. 

Finally, further study of the foreign oil production, and par- 
ticularly the question of imports of oil as affecting American 
interests. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, $176,000 

The Federal Power Commission was created by an act of 
Congress in 1920. That act designated the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the Interior 
as the commission, 

There was authorization to employ only the man who served 
as the executive secretary. The rest of the headquarters staff 
was obtained by detail from the three component departments 
which were interested in the commission, 

The original idea was merely to coordinate the water-power 
activities that previously had been carried out under the re- 
spective jurisdictions of these three departments, the War 
Department, of course, having jurisdiction over any water-power 
development on navigable streams, the Department of Agri- 
culture, through the Forest Service, having jurisdiction over the 
power development which required the use of lands in the 
national forests, and the Interior Department having jurisdic- 
tion in Issuing right-of-way authorizations on the public domain. 

At this time a spirited controversy rages in the office of the 
commission. One faction contends for a greatly expanded 
organization that may handle all problems and details. The 
other contends that these can be suecessfully handled by the 
three departments and by employees detailed therefrom, as the 
present law directs. 

The following tables give a condensed summary of the com- 
mission's activities and of the development of electric-power 
development in the several States: 
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Summary of Federal Power Commission activities by fiscal years 


Project 
applica- 
tions filed 


Applica- 
tions dis- 


Horsepower installation 
Classification 
In opera- 

tion Ultimate 

5, 576, 841 
149, 215 158, 200 
6, 483 8, 498 


2, 652, 066 5, 744, 239 


Major projects_... | 2, 496, 368 

Minor-part proje: | 
Minor projects 
‘Transmission lines 


1 Includes 4 cases in which license has been authorized but not yet issued. 


Total electric-generating capacity of United States in relation to capacity 
operating under Federal Power Commission license 


Federal Power 
Commission li- 
cense? 


Total installed capacity of stations in 
public-utility service ! 


Num- 
ber of 


Installed 


Water capacity in 


power 
Horse- 
power 


Fuel 


power Total 


Horse- Horse- 
power power 
792,576 | 244,404 | 1, 038, 980 
| 91720) 40,640 | 132,360 
13,555 | 109,009 122, 564 | 
2,116, 170 | 1, 244, $46 | 3, 361, 016 
75,201 | 208,773 | 283, 974 
106, 570 | 613,479 | 720,049 
0 42,900 42,900 |. 
4,020) 223,110} 227, 130 
7,638 | 471,782] 479,420 
357, 293 123, 023 480, 316 
297, S42 2,626 | 300,468 
59, 362 | 2,858,819 | 2,918, 181 
53,170 | 887,233 | 920,403 
166, 596 | 601, 488 
12,221 | 482, 751 | 
140, 218 | s 454, 220 
0 ` 196, 823 
208, 672 259, 098 
364, 742 816, 792 
197, 396 1, 749, 395 
Michigan... 341, 163 1, 771, 326 
Minnesota. 204, 934 | 648, 366 
Mississippi.. 0) 76, 293 
Missouri.. 20, 167 652, 922 
Montans.. 288, S88 302, 674 
13, 408 251, 920 | 
12, 207 14, 070 
$4, 248 136, 458 |. 
12, 395 903, 689 
616 33, 577 
1, 392, 430 5, 573, 493 
720, 554 1, 015, 502 
0 63, 058 
18, 351 | 2, 473, 014 
2, 312 380, 677 
201, 413 359, 211 
283, 690 3, 446, 891 
2, 345 331, 952 
499, 927 657, 881 
6, O45 70, 195 
188, 005 438, 865 
6, 959 059, 684 
127, 607 177,475 
214, 198 228, 214 
547, O41 
811, 964 
763, 837 
967, 773 
58, 946 


452, 050 


Maryland... 
1, 551, 999 


Massachusetts.. 


New Hampshire- - 
New Jersey... 

New Mexico.. 

New York... 
North Carolina. 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Isiand. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee... 
Texas... 
Utáh...... 
Vermont.. 
Virginia... 
Washington. 
West Virginia. 


3, 163, 
329, 607 
157, 954 

64, 150 


REETA 
Tigis o 


~ 
~ 


~t 
ts 


1 Adapted from U. S. Geological Survey statistical data as of Jan. 1, 1929. 

? As of June 30, 1929, not including minor and minor-part licenses. 

Nore.—State regulatory commissions are functioning in each of the States contain- 
ing public utility plants licensed under the Federal water power act with the excep- 
tion of Kentucky and Minnesota where local community control is practiced. Under 
such circumstances the jurisdiction of the Federal Power Commission as tor tion 
over services rendered and rates to consumers is practically negligible. 


Declarations of 


Restoration cases intention 


1, 976, 010 


FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION, $450,000 

The work of this commission is constantly expanding and be- 
coming more complicated and exacting. 

By the act of December 18, 1929, the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion became a permanent administrative body. It should also 
be remembered that the Department of Commerce administers 
much of the radio legislation enacted by Congress. 

It is estimated there are now 10,000,000 receiving sets in opera- 
tion in the United States and an audience of 40,000,000 to be 
served and satisfied. Radio sales in 1922 were estimated at 
$60,000,000. In 1928 radio sales had leaped to $650,550,000. 

No other industry has ever expanded so rapidly nor has any 
other entailed so many intricate problems. Licenses, fre- 
quencies, effective radio equipment on every boat that enters 
our harbors, airplane communication, television, the location of 
minerals, and innumerable other problems. confront those who 
administer radio legislation. 

The commission is entitled to the fullest cooperation from the 
publie while charting an unfathomed sea that reveals new and 
difficult problems daily. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, $1,437,450—CONGRESSIONAL INQUIRIES 

The commission bas under way and is directed to make special 
inquiries as follows: 

Utility corporations, Senate Resolution 83, Seventieth Congress, first 
session. 

Newsprint paper, Senate Resolution 337, Seventieth Congress, second 
session, 

Cottonseed prices, Senate Resolution 136 and Senate Resolution 147, 
Seventy-first Congress, special session. 

Peanut prices, Senate Resolution 137, Seventy-first Congress, special 
session. 

Electrical energy, Senate Resolution 151, Seventy-first Congress, first 
session. 

Chain stores, Senate Resolution 224, Seventieth Congress, first ses- 
sion. 

Bread and flour, Senate Resolution 163, Sixty-eighth Congress (await- 
ing court action for further report), 


The work of the commission in handling trade-practice con- 
ferences has increased very materially during the last fiscal 
year. To date the cominission has held about 160 conferences. 
Those conferences are held with various industries, and they 
are of value to the industries, because the industries themselves, 
on their own. motion, eliminate unfair and harmful trade 
practices, 

This instance will illustrate: The commission held a trade- 
practice conference with the correspondence-school industry. 
The correspondence schools constitute an enormous business in 
this country. At the time they held the conference the commis- 
sion had on hand 99 specific complaints against 99 separate 
schools as to unfair advertising, misrepresentation, and false 
statements. - Through the medium of the conference they were 
able to adjust the complaints for that entire industry. They 
were able to dispose of those 99 cases at one conference. 

Applications for conferences have been received and are now 
being considered to cover 29 industries running from pins and 
feathers to sardines, pearls, mattresses, and plumbing fixtures. 

You certainly would be surprised if you were to read the 
hearings and see the scope of the work in which they are 
engaged. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has again expired. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 addi- 
tional minutes, 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, $4,181,000 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Perhaps the most interesting 
thing I can tell you of the General Accounting Office is that it is 
rapidly changing from a postaudit system to a preaudit plan. 
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This means that all accounts will be audited before the money 
leaves the Treasury. The payee will, in the first instance, re- 
ceive the exact amount due him. This is evidently more satis- 
factory than for him to have received an excessive amount only 
to be called on some months later for a refund. That the pre- 
audit will effect great savings for the Federal Treasury is evi- 
dent. 

The preaudit is In operation in 12 or more departments and 
bureaus at the present time. 

Under the postaudit plan from $7,000,000 to $9,000,000 per 
year has been recovered to the Treasury. 

There are 1,961 employees in the General Accounting Office. 
The importance of this office can scarcely be overestimated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do the hearings disclose how long a tinte 
the creditor of the Government will be delayed in receiving pay- 
ment by the preaudit system? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Not very much longer than 
at the present time because the department or bureau under 
which the employee is serving will make the computation in the 
first place as they interpret the law, and it will then be reviewed, 
very briefly reviewed, in most instances, by the General Ac- 
counting Office, because it is not necessary to spend the time 
on it that was necessary in the first instance. 

Even at the present time the General Accounting Office is 
maintaining in the Post Office Department and in the Veterans’ 
Bureau, and perhaps some other departments, a force of their 
own men so they can preaudit the accounts and permit vouchers 
to go out without delay. So I think there will be but little delay, 
and that delay will be more than offset by the fact that the in- 
dividual will receive the exact amount due him and will never 
be called upon for a refund. 

HOUSING CORPORATION, $45,950 

This is a World War activity that is growing smaller each 

year. Your committee believes its activities might economically 


be transferred to other departments at an early date. 
Although the Government hotels has, since July 1, 1929, oper- 
ated with a plant of reduced capacity, it continues to supply 
food and room accommodations to its guests to the limit of its 
capacity—that is, 600 guests—and to furnish towel and general 


laundry service to virtually all Government departments and to 
provide and maintain buildings in which are housed other 
branches of the Government, viz: The Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agriculture and the National 
Guard of the District of Columbia. Mr. Lynn tells us all of these 
temporary buildings will be razed soon after July 1, 1930, to 
make way for the authorized park development. 

The Government laundry effects a saving of about 50 per 
cent in laundering towels for all departments. A new site 
should be found and its operation continued. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Did the committee give any consideration 
to the abandonment or razing of buildings on Pennsylvania 
Avenue occupied by the Treasury Department, and to be torn 
down by reason of the opening of the new Government section— 
particularly that square that is directly opposite the Willard 
Hotel, now occupied by Poli’s Theater and the Coast Guard 
Service? From my point of view, that square should be razed 
as quickly as possible. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I agree with the gentleman, 
but that does not come under the jurisdiction of this committee. 
We only deal with the housing corporation which is administer- 
ing the temporary buildings. I hope the demolition of the 
buildings in the triangle may proceed speedily, 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, $8,322,650 

Valuation, consideration of rates, and other general duties of 
the commission are well known, so I call attention to some of the 
less known but valuable services rendered by the commission, 

BUREAU OF SAFETY 

As the result of that work, which some of us here have en- 
couraged, I want to direct attention to the accident lists. 

The total number of persons killed in 1927 was 6,382, and in 
1928, 6,144, a reduction of approximately 200. 

The total number of persons injured in 1927 was 42,603, and 
in 1928 it was 37,387, or a reduction of approximately 5,000. 

The work of this bureau is largely for the general protection 
of the public and for the protection of the men engaged in train 
service. That is, their duties are to see that the cars operated 
are in proper condition, and that the safety appliances required 
by law are maintained in a proper condition. 

WORK OF BUREAU OF TRAIN CONTROL 

Closely associated with that work is the work of the bureau 
of train control. It consists of regulating the movement of 
trains so they will not come together; it is to prevent collisions. 
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Under that they have required the installation of some 12,006 
miles of what has been termed train control. It provides that 
if, due to sudden disability of the engineer, or his attention is 
distracted from the track ahead and his train passes a caution 
signal or approaches a signal of danger, it wiil be automatically 
stopped. 

LOCOMOTIVE INSPECTION BUREAU ESTIMATES 

To illustrate what the work of that bureau has resulted in, 
in 1924 there were 1,005 accidents, resulting in 66 killed and 
1,157 injured. That was perhaps a high year, and I do not 
want to use that entirely as a basis of comparison, because 
perhaps it would not be fair. 

But if you go to 1927 you will find there were 488 accidents, 
which resulted in 28 killed and 517 injured. The number had 
been cut in two, 

In 1928 there were 419 accidents, with 30 killed and 463 
injured. 

In 1929 there were 356 accidents, a decrease of 15 per cent, 
with 19 killed and 390 injured. 

In 1928 there were but 83 passengers killed in the United 
States, although—and this is from memory, but it is approxi- 
mately correct—there were 790,000,000 passengers carried 31,- 
000,000,000 miles. That is a record of safety that the railroads 
and the commission and the Government can well be proud of. 

The car loadings will run about 53,000,000, around 1,000,000 
earloads a week during 1929, 

PERISHABLE FARM PRODUCTS 

We are shipping a little over a million cars a year of perish- 
ables. The American people now demand fresh fruits and vege- 
tables from everywhere. They ought to have them at a reason- 
able freight rate. That is, the icing charge ought to be fair. 
We realize that the railroads can not be starved and neither 
can the builders of refrigerator cars. That involves the con- 
struction of icing stations, and all that; but in all that tremen- 
dous volume of work there are places for many leaks and the 
commission has got to check the accounts to find the leaks and 
when they find them it results in a saving to the people who 
use the foodstuffs; it results in a saving to the shipper and in 
a fair deal for the railroad and the refrigerator-car company, 
as well as a saving to the producer. 

MOUNT RUSHMORE NATIONAL MEMORIAL COMMISSION, $60,000 


You will be interested in a brief history of the Mount Rush- 
more Memorial as giyen our committee by Hon. WILLIAM 
Wiriramson, of South Dakota. 


Some years ago a number of the people in South Dakota organized 
the Mount Harney Memorial Association with a view to carving upon 
Mount Rushmore a gigantic memorial to consist of the figures of 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Roosevelt. 

Something of the tremendous size of the memorial may be visualized 
when it is remembered that the figures are of the scale of men 465 feet 
in height. 

Washington's face, now nearly completed, from the top of the fore- 
head to the bottom of the chin, ts 60 feet in length. The memorial can 
be seen from a distance of many miles so distinctly that the features of 
Washington can be easily recognized. The mountain itself towers to 
an altitude of about 6,000 feet above sea level and to a height of about 
400 or 500 feet above the immediately surrounding terrain. The moun- 
tain is of a pure gray granite, which lends itself to beautiful carving. 
It is of fine texture, and it is believed that the memorial will endure for 
thousands of years without very serious deterioration. I am advised 
by geologists that the figures will be easily recognizable even after a 
lapse of 1,000,000 years. 


Mount Rushmore is located in the southwest part of South 
Dakota, near Keystone. The memorial will cost $500,000, which 
is being contributed by the Federal Government and by the State 
and by private subscriptions, 

The idea of the State association and of the sculptor it chose, 
Mr. Gutzon Borglum, in selecting those four figures, was to 
signify the founding of the Government under Washington, its 
extension under Jefferson through the Louisiana Purchase, its 
preservation under Lincoln as a result of the successful outcome 
of the Civil War, and the tying of the East to the West by 
water, through the Panama Canal, by Roosevelt. 

The memorial, the park of 160 acres, and the roads leading to 
it, will all be completed by 1935 at a total cost of $750,000, of 
which the Federal Government will contribute not to exceed 
$200,000. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR ABRONAUTICS, $1,321,000 

The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics was estab- 
lished by act of Congress approved March 3, 1915, and the mem- 
bership increased from 12 to 15 members by act approved March 
2, 1929. Its membership is appointed by the President and con- 
sists of two officers of the Army, two officers of the Navy, a 
representative each of the Smithsonian Institute, the United 
States Weather Bureau, and the United States Bureau of 
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Standards, together with eight additional citizens acquainted 
with the needs of aeronautical science, or skilled in aeronautical 
engineering or its allied sciences. All the members, as such, 
serve without compensation. 

DUTIES AND ACTIVITIES OF COMMITTER 

The duties of the committee, as provided by Congress, are to 
supervise and direct the scientific study of the problems of 
flight, with a view to their practical solution, and to determine 
the problems which should be experimentally attacked, and to 
discuss their solution and their application to practical ques- 
tions; also to direct and conduct research and experiment on 
the more fundamental problems of aeronautics in such labora- 
tories as may in whole or in part be placed under the direction 
of the committee. 

By act of Congress approved July 2, 1926, as amended March 
8, 1927, the committee was given the additional function of 
passing upon the merits of aeronautical inventions and designs 
submitted to any branch of the Government with a view to 
securing an award from the aeronautical patents and design 
board, which is composed of the Assistant Secretaries for 
Aeronautics of the Departments of War, Navy, and Commerce. 

LABORATORY AT LANGLÐY FIELD 

At Langley Field the board operates the most complete 
aeronautical laboratory in the world. The importance of the 
work done there in behalf of safer air navigation can only be 
appreciated by a careful study of the hearings. 

Their findings are promptly available for the industry through- 
out the United States, 

The important figures that indicate the growth of American 
aeronautics, according to official estimates of the Department 
of Commerce obtained November 1, 1929, show for example: 


That operating companies in the United States have developed sched- 
uled air-transport services which fly approximately 82,000 miles daily ; 
that there are 170 different types of airplanes licensed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, including 12 types having two or more engines; that 
there are approximately 9,300 licensed or identified civil aircraft in the 
United States; that there are 35,000 miles of airways, of which approxi- 
mately 12,500 miles are lighted for night flying, which is a very 
wonderful achievement; that mail carried by aireraft has increased 
tenfold since 1926 to an estimated total for 1929 of 8,000,000 pounds; 
that paying passengers have inereased from 8,000 in 1926 to 85,000 in 
1929; that there are now 1,520 airports and landing fields and over 
1.200 proposed; that 8,900 civilian pilots’ Hcenses and 28,000 phot- 
student permits have been issued. 

PORTO RICAN HURRICANE RELIEF COMMISSION, $1,000,000 

The commission was created by a joint resolution of Congress 
approved December 21, 1928. The resolution creating the com- 
mission authorized an appropriation of $8,150,000, of which 
$6,000,000 was to be for loans, $2,000,000 for schoolhouses and 
roads, $100,000 for seed, and $50,000 for administration. ‘The 
amount available for loans up to December 31, of last year, 
was $3,000,000, and there was also made available from appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1929 an additional $2,000,000. There 
was also authorized for appropriation an additional $1,000,000, 
which has not yet been appropriated, 

In connection with the devastation, we were informed that 
practically every tobacco barn in the whole island was blown 
down. I think there were 900 of them that went down. I do 
not think there was one left standing. The coffee crop was 
one of the finest that they ever hope to have, and they expected 
to get $10,000,000 for it, and it was absolutely wiped out. So 
what the United States has very generously loaned to them as 
a matter of fact is not enough to pay for the coffee crop that 
they lost; and the total amount of the devastation down there 
is estimated, according to the best estimate, at $85,000,000. 

That coffee crop takes four to five years to develop, and it is 
the industry of the small farmer there, 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC PARKS OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL, $3,591,640 

This title involyes great detail, as you will find by reference 
to 12 pages in our hearings, 

These many activities are under the able supervision and di- 
rection of Col. U. S. Grant 3d. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, $1,145,171 

Few who visit the Smithsonian have even the least compre- 
hension of the scope of its interesting activities. Other than 
what appears to the visitor, let me at least indicate some of 
the institution’s activities. There is a section devoted to inter- 
national exchanges of publications, ethnology research among 
American Indians and natives of Hawaii, archeological expe- 
dition into New Mexico, determination of dates when ruins were 
occupied, internation catalogue of scientific literature, astro- 
physical observatory, preservation of collections, National Gal- 
lery of Art, Freer Art Gallery. 
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TARIFF COMMISSION, $785,000 

Established primarily as an investigating body under the pro- 
visions of title 7 of the revenue act of 1916, the Tariff Com- 
mission prepares for the use of the President and the Congress 
economic and industrial information concerning the domestic and 
foreign trade of the United States as related to or affected by 
customs duties, laws, regulations, and usages. The scope of the 
commission’s work was extended and grently enlarged upon the 
enactment of the special provisions of sections 315, 316, 317, and 
318 of the tariff act of 1922. 

Section 315, familiarly referred to as the flexible provision, 
authorizes the President, after investigation and a report by the 
Tariff. Commission, to proclaim changes in Classification or in 
rates of duty within certain definitely specified limits. 

Section 316 deals with unfair methods of competition or unfair 
acts in the importation and sale of foreign articles. 

Section 317 deals comprehensively with discriminations by 
foreign countries against the commerce of the United States. 

Section 318 enlarges the general powers of the commission. 

PERSONNEL 

The commission, with offices at Washington, D. C., New York 
City, and Brussels, Belgium, consists of six commissioners, a 
secretary, and administrative staff, and a technically trained 
staff. The total personnel, including the commissioners, is 227— 
January 9, 1930. During the year ended June 30, 1929, the total 
expenditures of the commission for salaries, field expenses, print- 
ing and binding, and outstanding obligations were $759,347.76. 

Under the flexible provision the President has increased the 
duty on 32 items (12 of which are agricultural). He has de- 


a. the rates on four items (two of which concern the 
arm). 


GEOGRAPHIC BOARD, $14,660 
The board was created by Executive order September 4, 1890. 
All Government departments and establishments are required 
to observe the decisions of the board. All private map makers 
and publishers conform to the board’s rulings. 
The scope of the board’s work may be illustrated by this 
testimony : 


Mr. Wooprum. What are the general functions of the board? 

Mr. Barnes. They are just to settle these questions. For instance, 
there is a company publishing sclentific school maps in Chicago that 
asks us to send them a list of nearly a hundred names that have been 
changed. In these new countries in Europe all the names have been 
changed, and this company wants to know whether the board has 
made any decisions on those names. Yesterday we decided 51 names 
of places in Turkey that the new Turkish Government has recently 
changed. For instance, we have lost Constantinople, Gallipoli, and 
Angora, You can’t say, “You have got my Angora" any more. Con- 
stantinople has become Istanbul, Gallipoli has become Gelibolu, and 
Angora has become Ankara. Those are the 3 outstanding names among 
the 51; and we are continually calied up about them. I don't suppose 
there has been a day in the last three months that sonrebody has not 
called up and said, “ What is Constantinople called now?” Because 
the post-oflice authorities will not forward a letter addressed to Constan- 
tinople. It will be sent back, 

MEMBERS COMPOSING BOARD 

The big departments have from one to four members on the 
board, and the Department of Commerce has four. The Treas- 
ury Department, the State Department, the War Department, 
the Navy Department, the Smithsonian Institution, the Library 
of Congress, and the Government Printing Office are among the 
departments and offices that have members on the board. 

They have a meeting of the board once a month, and have at 
some of their meetings passed on as small a number as 35 or 
40 names, and sometimes decide on as many as 150 or 200 
names. 

UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD AND FLEET CORPORATION, $6,346,000 
This board continues to function under seven commissioners, 
MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION, $5,950,000-—OPERATING RESULTS 

The total operating loss for the Merchant Fleet Corporation 
for the fiscal year 1929 was approximately $13,665,000, excluding 
the cost of reconditioning and operating vessels in the coal trade. 
This amount is about $2,614,000 below the loss reported in 1928 
and also compares favorably with the results in preceding years, 
it being the lowest point in the gradual scale of reductions from 
a total loss of $41,000,000 reported in the fiscal year 1924. 

SALES OF VESSELS 

Mr. O'Connor tells us that from a sales standpoint the out- 
standing event of the fiscal year 1929 was the sale of the United 
States Lines and the American Merchant Lines, the last of the 
passenger and fast freight services of the United States Shipping 
Board. By the terms of this sale the purchaser, the United 
States Lines (Inc.), agreed to pay $16,082,000 for the 11 vessels 
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comprising the two lines and guaranteed to operate these vessels 
for 10 years in the services previously maintained by the Ship- 
ping Board. 

In addition to the sales of these passenger and fast freight 
services, three cargo lines, including 32 vessels, were sold during 
the fiscal year 1929 for guaranteed operation. Other sales dur- 
ing that fiscal year included 136 freighters, 3 refrigerator ships, 
and 9 tankers, making a total of 191 vessels sold during the year. 

During the first half of the current fiscal year the sale of 85 
vessels has been authorized. This total includes 8 cargo vessels 
authorized to be sold with the Gulf West Mediterranean Line for 
guaranteed operation, 76 other cargo vessels, and 1 tanker. 

The great activity in sales of vessels in the past few years is 
indicated in some detail in the accompanying statement, which 
groups sales by types of vessels and terms of sale and sum- 
marizes them by years. From the beginning of the fiscal year 
1926 to December 31, 1929, inclusive, a period of four and a half 
years, 743 vessels were sold under varying conditions. This 
total includes 161 vessels sold for unrestricted operation by many 
different purchasers, 155 sold for guaranteed trade-route opera- 
tion by 17 different lines, 75 vessels sold subject to special agree- 
ments for their reconditioning or improvement, 303 vessels sold 
for scrapping, and 49 vessels sold with privilege of transfer to 
foreign registry. Sales prices of the 743 vessels total nearly 
$66,000,000. 

NUMBER OF VESSELS CONTROLLED BY MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION 

On December 31, 1929, there were 532 vessels under the con- 
trol of the Merchant Fleet Corporation, and 55 of this total had 
been sold but not yet delivered to purchasers. On that date, 
therefore, there were but 477 unsold vessels, of which 218 were 
assigned to managing operators. 

The total number of vessels under the control of the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation has been reduced from 823 on June 30, 1927, 
to 532 on December $1, 1929, a decrease of 291 vessels in a 
period of two and a half years. In the same period the number 
of vessels assigned to managing operators dropped from 296 to 
218 as the result of sales of lines and vessels. 


CONSTRUCTION LOAN FUND 
Since the establishment of the construction loan fund, as 
authorized by the merchant marine act of 1920, subsequent 
amendatory enactments, and the merchant marine act of 1928, 


revenues from sales and operations totaling $99,594,801L33 have 
been placed in this fund. It will be recalled that by the terms 
of the merchant marine act, 1928, sales receipts may be accumu- 
lated in this fund until a total of 125,000,000 is reached, and 
that total may be increased to $250,000,000 by appropriations 
made by Congress. 

From the date of the establishment of the construction loan 
fund to and including December 31, 1929, the Shipping Board 
authorized loans totaling $73,558,590, and $31,302,915 of this 
total was advanced to borrowers before the latter date. A total 
of $3,757,293.68 has been repaid by borrowers according to their 
loan agreements, so on December 31, 1929, there were outstand- 
ing loans totaling $27,545,621.32, and approximately $42,300,000 
remained to be advanced by the Shipping Board on loans which 
it had approved. f 

UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, $511,225,000 

The activities of the Veterans’ Bureau are more or less 
familiar to all of you. 

MILITARY AND NAVAL COMPENSATION 

The appropriation requested for “ Military and naval com- 
pensation ” is in the amount of $196,000,000, and is based upon 
the upward trend of awards and the increased expenditures 
from this appropriation occasioned by the emergency officers’ 
retirement act. 

There have been received 13,091 applications for retirement, 
filed within the time limit expiring May 24, 1929, of which 12,926 
have been adjudicated. It is now estimated that the peak of 
the retirement will result in 5,800 awards, averaging monthly 
payments of $140,000, or a total annual expenditure of 
$9,744,000 for 1931. 

During the fiscal year 1929 a total of 28,569 new claims for 
disability compensation were filed, which is a monthly average 
of 2,381. The heaviest number, however, occurred during the 
last four months of the fiscal year, which shows that the filing 
of claims is not diminishing. During the first four months of 
the fiscal year 1930 new claims were filed numbering 10,055, 
which is a monthly average of 2,514, as opposed to the average 
of 2,381 obtaining last year. Over a period extending from 
July 1, 1927, to October 31, 1929, the experience of the bureau 
has been that 29.58 per cent of the new claims received result 
in active awards of compensation. This has not been a fluctuat- 
ing ratio, the percentage of claims allowed holding closely to 
830 per cent each month, There is no definite indication as to 
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when these claims will cease coming In, or show any substan- 
tial decrease, and from these figures you may gain an idea of 
the volume of work and the increased expenditure involved. 
As of June 30, 1929, there were 266,498 active awards of dis- 
ability compensation. It is estimated that this number will 
increase through the fiscal year 1930 by 7,690, so that on June 
30, 1930, there are expected to be 274,188 active awards of 
disability compensation, with an average monthly payment, 
including retroactive disbursements, of $46.98 per award. The 
average monthly payment per award on disability compensa- 
tiom is at present $47.52 and, in arriving at the estimate sub- 
mitted, a gradual decrease has been anticipated through the 
expected falling off in retroactive payments, so that in June, 
1930, the average value per award is expected to reach $46.98, 
and by June, 1931, $46.11. The increased number of active 
awards computed for 1930 is 2.89 per cent, as compared with 
an increase of 3.48 per cent experienced in 1929. For the fiscal 
year 1931 an increase of 6,793 active awards, or 2.48 per cent, 
is estimated. 

PATIENTS HOSPITALIZED UNDER SECTION 202, WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT 


During the fiscal year 1928 there were» 6,514,925 days of 
patient relief furnished in Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, of which 
1,985,522 were hospitalizations under section 202 (10) of the 
World War veterans’ act. That is, these are the nonservice 
connected cases—men whose disabilities are not due to service. 
They constitute 30.47 per cent of the total patient days. During 
the fiscal year 1929 there were 7,013,010 days of patient relief 
furnished in Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, of which 2,493,245, or 
35.55 per cent, were nonservice disability hospitalizations under 
section 202 (10), which is an increase in excess of 5 per cent. 
The total number of days of patient relief furnished in all hos- 
pitals during 1929 was 10,046,258. 

The total amount carried in this bill for all activities of the 
Veterans’ Bureau for the next fiscal year is $511,225,000. 

The appropriation for the present year for the Veterans’ 
Bureau, the Pension Bureau, and soldiers’ homes is approxi- 
mately $770,000,000, or more than $2,000,000 per day. This 
includes Government insurance claims. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I yield to my friend from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. PERKINS. As I understood the gentleman's statement, 
the amount carried in this bill for the Veterans’ Bureau is 
$511,225,0007 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. PERKINS. There is legislation now before the Veterans’ 
Committee which is likely to involve an expenditure of any- 
where from $20,000,000 to $100,000,000 a year in addition to 
the amount carried in this bill, and I think it might be well 
for the Congress and the country to know that fact. If all of 
the propositions to-day pending before the World War Veterans’ 
Committee are enacted into law, it will cost not less than 
$100,000,000 a year in addition to the present appropriations. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; I yield to my distin- 
guished floor leader. 

Mr. TILSON. What proportion of the entire appropriation 
for independent offices goes to the one bureau, the Veterans’ 
Bureau? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. About 92 per cent of it. 

Mr. TILSON. And what is the total amount carried for in- 
dependent establishments in this bill? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Five hundred and fifty-two 
million one hundred and seventy-two thousand two hundred and 
thirteen dollars, of which $511,225,000 goes to the Veterans’ 
Bureau, and $40,947,213 to the other 29 commissions, bureaus 
and boards. 

Mr.- TILSON. So if there is any considerable criticism of 
the amount expended for independent bureaus it must be largely 
charged up to this one bureau, the Veterans’ Bureau, and I have 
heard no one ask that that be curtailed or abolished. 

Mr. PERKINS. The criticism was not directed to the bu- 
reau, but was directed to expending so much money. 

Mr. TILSON. The criticism has been directed to expending 
so much money for these independent establishments, without 
any discrimination, and what I wish to bring out is a very large 
portion of it is expended for this one activity, which no one 
seeks to destroy or would want to curtail. 

Mr. PERKINS. And I want to call attention to the fact that 
there is no criticism of the Veterans’ Bureau as such. 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The criticism should be di- 
rected not to the expenditure of money by the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau but rather to the writer of the magazine article and to 
politicians on the stump who mislead the people. [Applause.] 
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Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BRAND]. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, considering the atti- 
tude of the Federal Farm Board, created under the act passed 
at the last session of Congress, in regard to cotton and the cot- 
tonseed questions and the published statements made by G. G. 
Henry, of Little Rock, Ark., treasurer of the American Cotton 
Cooperative Associations, I have asked this time in order to 
bring to the attention of the cotton farmers of my district and 
State information which I have assembled in regard to the cot- 
tonseed question, in which I think they may be interested. . 

Defending the Federal Farm Board and the association, 
Henry declared that— 


Every farmer must raise all his own food and feed this year, plant 
only land that has produced a profit over a 5-year period in cotton, and 
plant only seed that will produce a high yield per acre to obtain the 
premium he is entitled to. 


It is not my purpose at this time to make any answer to the 
stupid statement of Henry, which declares as a fact that cotton 
farmers have produced a profit over a 5-year period in cotton, 
which is untrue so far as Georgia is concerned, my remarks 
being confined to a discussion of the character of cottonseed 
which cotton farmers may think advisable to consider in decid- 
ing the variety of seed to plant, which is a question they must 
finally determine for themselves. Before doing so I call the 
attention of the House to House Resolution 77, introduced by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PatmMan], the purpose of which 
is defined in the resolution. As it is brief, I shall read it: 


Resolved, That there is hereby established a select committee to be 
composed of three Members of the House of Representatives, to be 
appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Src. 2. (a) The committee is authorized and directed to conduct a 
thorough investigation into the activities of all persons, firms, and cor- 
porations engaged in the business of purchasing cottonseed for crushing 
purposes, and purchasing cottonseed oil and refining cottonseed oil and 
otherwise engaged in purchasing or handling the products produced 
from cottonseed, for the purpose of ascertaining whether there be a com- 
bination to fix the prices of cottonseed or the prices of any products 
produced from cottonseed in violation of the antitrust laws of the 
United States, or unduly detrimental to the rights of growers and 
producers of cottonseed. 


The Committee on Rules heard Mr. Patrman yesterday morn- 
ing, at which time he made a very extensive and very intelli- 
gent, and, I hope and believe, a very effective speech in behalf 


of his resolution. I was present and made a brief argument in 
support of the same, On yesterday Mr. PATMAN made a com- 
prehensive and magnificent speech on the floor of the House 
upon the merits of his resolution, wherein he submitted strong 
evidence to sustain his charge of an existing conspiracy to con- 
trol the price of cottonseed. He was talking about one thing, 
however, and I propose to discuss another phase of the cotton- 
seed question. 

I want to call the attention of the House to one thing in 
which you gentlemen are all interested, whether you are inter- 
ested in the character and price of cotton and cottonseed or not, 
and that is that this resolution calls for an investigation to be 
made by the House of Representatives. I told the Committee 
on Rules, in my opinion, the investigations as to cotton and the 
prices of cotton and the prices of cottonseed, which have been 
held in the Senate Office Building from time to time, since I 
have been a Member of Congress, have never up to date gotten 
anywhere, or accomplished anything which was of any sub- 
stantial benefit to the cotton farmers; and I told the Rules Com- 
mittee, and I repeat here, that the House of Representatives 
should take this matter into consideration and have this investi- 
gation -nade by a committee from this House. 

I made bold to state that I believed the House of Representa- 
tives is closer to the people—the rank and file and the masses 
of the people—and that the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives know more about how the people feel, and what their 
real condition is, and how they are getting along in life, than 
the Senators do. 

The Senator’s have a 6-year term, and as a rule they do not 
often spend much time meeting and mingling with “the folks 
at home,” and therefore do not have the opportunity of learning 
the real condition of the people. They can not, for this reason, 
know what their necessities are, what crosses they are carrying, 
and what sacrifices they are enduring. It is impossible for 
them to know their economic situation or financial condition, as 
many of them spend most of their time here in Washington. 
For these reasons I am heartily in favor of Mr. Parman’s 
resolution. 

During the month of Noyember last year, at my request, I 
had a conference with a constituent and friend of mine, and a 
friend of the farmer, who is a cotton buyer and has been in the 
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business of buying cotton for nearly three decades, and who is 
generally recognized as having had an extensive and varied ex- 
perience in the cotton and cottonseed questions. During this 
conference he said that the first function of the newly ap- 
pointed Farm Board to really assist the cotton farmer is to 
also protect him through education in this way: First, by in- 
sisting that in the event of a loan a good quality of seed must 
be planted; a soil expert should determine the quality of fer- 
tilizer needed for this farm—the soil expert is available now 
from any State agricultural college—the farmer should be 
taught the proper use and the most economical method of the 
use of arsenate of calcium to combat the boll weevil; and also 
it is highly important that land determined as not adaptable 
for the profitable raising of cotton must be planted in some 
other product—peas, for instance—or some other humus which 
will build up the land. 

fae WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

ere? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Does what that gentleman says apply to 
what the experts in regard to soil have to say as to what sort 
of fertilizer would be called for? Would he enlighten them. by 
information from the agricultural colleges? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I do not know of any soil experts 
or who are experts upon the subjects of fertilizer, unless they 
are the men who are appointed by the agricultural departments 
of the various States to examine the fertilizer used by cotton 
farmers in order to ascertain if the same meets the require- 
ments of these departments as to the essential ingredients 
which the fertilizer should contain. These men are sometimes 
called extension workers but are generally known as county 
agents. There are about 5,000 of these agents in the United 
States in direct contact with the farmers. This work had its 
beginning in connection with the agricultural colleges under 
what is known as the Smith-Lever Act of 1914. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Would they enlighten the farmer as to the 
soil and the need of the plant food? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I do not know as to that, though 
my information is these county agents are charged with the 
duty of informing farmers, when called upon to do so, upon all 
subjects appertaining to the industry of agriculture. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Those experts just tell you that potash anù 
ammonia and other chemicals are needed to be added to the 
soil. Would an analysis of the soil show that? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I do not know to what extent these 
men analyze the soil, and if and when analyzed what the soil 
shows, though I take it for granted that it is the duty of the 
county agents to impart information upon this subject when 
sought for by farmers. 

The county agent is said to be a teacher charged with the 
duty of giving impartial service to all farmers. He is supposed 
to show the farmer the kind of crops most suited to his farm— 


To teach marketing plans, grades, standardization, and to make avail- 
able such information as will be helpful to them and contribute to the 
success of their work. 


Mr. Chairman, I may say to my friend that I have not con- 
ferred with any of these county agents to get the information 
I am going to try to disseminate in my district for the benefit 
of my constituents and myself, though I am indebted for a 
part of my information upon the subject under discussion to the 
gentleman from Georgia, who is not only a dirt farmer, but a 
distinguished Member of this House. 

It is a fundamentally sound proposition, that is to the interest 
of the cotton farmer if he can do so, to plant a good quality of 
cotton seed, a seed which will produce a staple not less than 
seven-eighth inch and not more in length than 1% inches. For 
this reason, a staple of under seven-eighths inch comes in direct 
competition with Indian, South American, and short-staple 
cotton from other countries. The cheap labor in the other 
countries mentioned enables their cotton to sell at a very great 
discount as compared with American cotton when American 
cotton is so much lowered in value by the farmer planting a 
poor quality of seed. One seed, for instance, is known as 
“half and half,” the half-and-half production of lint cotton to 
seed cotton is pronounced a fallacy and the staple of this seed 
produces a range of from no better than five-eighths to three- 
fourths inch staple, the consequence of which is that on account 
of its competition with foreign growths it sells 250 to 300 points, 
or $12.50 to $15 per bale less than seven-eighths to fifteen-six- 
teenth inch staple. It is my understanding that American mills 
and foreign mills can not use this character of staple at less 
than a large discount under good quality of staple. 

The daily sales in the Liverpool market show that American 
cotton is about 40 to 50 per cent and the remainder of the 
sales are of other growths, as against 70 to 80 per cent Ameri- 
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can growth in years when our staple was uniformly good. In 
order to keep our supremacy and now to at least try to get back 
to it we will be obliged to raise the standard of our staple. 
This friend also said that he had recently traveled all over 
the cotton-growing States, and on this investigating tour he 
learned that in Texas and Oklahoma alone this present season 
it is freely said that one million to a million and a quarter bales 


have been raised of a staple so inferior that no one wants it, 


and inquiry will show that this short cotton is hardly mer- 
chantable and can be bought for just about whatever anyone 
will pay for it, 

As to planting a staple too long, the same danger confronts 
the cotton grower. If 1% and longer staple is planted it comes 
in competition with Egyptian cotton, which is raised cheaper 
than we can raise staples. This fact is borne out by the amount 
of Egyptian cotton which is annually imported into the United 
States and consumed by our mills. 

The whole matter resolves itself to the conviction that the 
southern farmer must plant a character of seed, cultivate it 
well, and produce a staple of from seyen-cighths up to and not 
over 17s with a scattering of 14%. Then competition with foreign 
growths will be negligible. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. In the last Congress we passed a law requiring 
the Department of Agriculture in taking the census of the 
carry-over cotton to show the different staple grades. Has 
that been done so far as the gentleman knows, and how much 
of this worthless cotton the gentleman speaks of is in the sur- 
plus carry-over? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. The Census Bureau has informed 
me, answering my friend’s question, that for the year ending 
July 31, 1929, there was a carry-over of 2,311,988 bales of cotton, 
875,300 bales of which was untenderable. Of this amount 
220,100 was untenderable in grade, 74,600 was untenderable in 
staple, and 80,600 was untenderable in both grade and staple. 

I have been told by Mr. Williams, a member of the Federal 
Farm Board, that within 10 years, due to the introduction of 
extreme short-staple varieties designed to beat the boll weevil 
by early maturity and heralded to produce more pounds of lint 
in proportion to seed than varieties of longer staples, the staple 
of American cotton has tremendously deteriorated. Ten years 


ago the amount of cotton nontenderable for staple was approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of the total crop. This last year it was 80 


per cent. In Texas it was 40 per cent. Of the crop of 1928, 
in South Carolina, 62 per cent was seven-eighths or less; in 
Georgia, 78 per cent; and in Alabama, 92 per cent. In other 
words, the United States is to-day producing vastly too great 
a quantity of staples under seven-eighths, and not nearly enough 
of fifteen-sixteenths to 114. 

If American cotton, says Mr. Williams, is to regain its 
Supremacy in world markets, such varieties must be planted 
instead of the nontenderable kinds. The practical result of 
the planting of these nontenderables is shown by the fact that 
a few years ago the South was exporting as much as 65 per cent 
of the total crop. To-day the total exports are only about 47 
per cent; yet world consumption is much larger. However, he 
further stated that the Federal Farm Board felt it better to 
leave advice concerning varieties of cottonseed to the State col- 
leges and experiment stations. 

As I understand the situation in respect of the staple of 
cotton, which is based, of course, upon the different varieties 
of cottonseed planted, we have practically no competition, when 
the staple is between seven-eighths and 17s, from India, South 
America, and Egypt. 

Average staple cotton—short staple—sold in my district last 
fall at approximately $3 to $5 per bale under cotton which 
was raised from a selected seed and which produced a staple 
of from fifteen-sixteenths to 1 inch. 

Dirt farmers and all others interested in the production of 
cotton should be able to obtain the different varieties of the 
proper cottonseed to plant from the county demonstration 
agents, as these varieties of seed are known to the agricultural 
colleges and the experiment stations of the various States. 

It occurs to me our agricultural colleges, county farm demon- 
stration agents, and others engaged in the campaign of edu- 
cation along agricultural lines can not lay too much stress 
among our cotton farmers of the importance of producing and 
planting cottonseed which will produce a staple of not less 
than seven-eighths nor more than 1ys inches in length. For- 
eign cotton—that is, cotton produced in India, South America, 
and other countries with cheap labor—comes in direct competi- 
tion with cotton produced in this country of less than seven- 
eighths staple in length. There is a large and increasing 
demand in the markets of the world for a cotton varying from 
seven-eighths to ls inehes in length, and such cotton com- 
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mands a premium of from $12 to $15 per bale over cotton of 
from only five-eighths to three-fourths inch staple in length, 

When the cotton growers of the South, however, grow a staple 
of from seven-eighths to 1% inches in length they should be 
impressed with the importance of having their cotton stapled 
as well as graded, as it would seem, as a matter of fact, that 
heretofore the buyers in the South generally have fixed a price 
on the grade of cotton—that is, color, whether blue, stained, and 
also whether trashy—without regard to the length of the staple; 
but when the buyers of cotton factors resell the cotton, especial 
regard is had as to the length of the staple as well as color and 
trash, and thus the producer bas not been given the advantage 
he should receive in price on account of the staple being above 
seven-eighths inch in length. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. In this connection it is well for the 
producer to be impressed with the fact that the cooperative 
cotton marketing associations in selling the cotton of their mem- 


"| bers not only have facilities for grading the cotton as to color 


and trash, but also have it stapled and thus ascertain the exact 
length of the staple before placing it on the market. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in conclusion I want to call your 
attention to a bill which I introduced on January 16, 1930, copy 
of which is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any person, partnership, or firm who shail 
enter into any agreement or contract, oral or in writing, for the pur- 
pose of controlling prices of cotton, whether dealing in actual cotton or 
cotton-futures contracts, and cottonseed, which has the effect of depress- 
ing or decreasing the prices of cotton and cottonseed, shall be guilty of 
a felony. . 

Sec. 2. That any person or firm who may be convicted of a violation 
of this act shall be punished in the penitentiary for a term of not less 
than five years nor more than 10 years. 


I introduced this bill because, as I have indicated, the investi- 
gations held by the Senate upon the question of cotton-price 
reduction up to date, so far as my section of the country is con- 
cerned, have not had the effect of preventing the merciless 
enemies of the cotton farmers from conspiring together and run- 
ning down the price of cotton below the cost of production, 
which is cruel and fraudulent, and should be made criminal. 
I therefore think it is high time that Federal grand juries 
should make investigations of the conduct of men who get 
together in secret places, behind closed doors, and in the dark- 
ness of nights, and agree upon a policy among themselyes to 
depress and decrease the price of cotton. An indictment, con- 
viction, and sentence of a Federal court under such a bill as I 
have proposed should put a stop to this infamous practice, 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TARVER]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to unneces- 
sarily consume the time of the committee, but I am very desir- 
ous that there should be incorporated in the Recorp for con- 
sideration by Members of the House of certain historical facts 
relative to the Cherokee Indian Nation, all of which are asso- 
ciated with the period during which its capital was located at 
New Echota, near the confluence of the Conasauga and Coosa- 
wattee Rivers, in my district. I have introduced a bill providing 
for adequately marking the site of this capital. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that there may be incorporated in the 
Recorp in connection with my own remarks a short editorial 
from the Atlanta Journal, appearing in its issue of February 
5, 1930. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks as indicated. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


The time of the gentleman from Georgia 


GEORGIA’S “ CHEROKEE NATION ” 


There is a world of interest in the bill introduced in Congress by 
Representative Tarver, of the seventh Georgia district, providing for 
an appropriate monument on the site of the old Indian town of Echota, 
in Gordon County, where stood the last capital of the Cherokee Nation. 
A spot so rich in unique and colorful history assuredly merits its 
memorial. 

A century ago, or thereabout, a large portion of the highlands of 
northwest Georgia was occupied by the Cherokee Indians. They had 
advanced considerably beyond the hunter stage to that of herdsmen 
and farmers. As their game grew scarcer from the inroads of white 
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civilization, they turned to the plow and hoe, even to the loom and 
spinning wheel, and to divers handicrafts, A commissioner of the 
United States Government who toured their country fn 1829 reported 
that their progress in agriculture and also in “morality, religion, and 
general information” astonished him beyond measure. “They had 
regular preachers in their churches, the use of spirituous liquors was 
in great degree prohibited, their farms were worked much after the 
manner of the white people, and were generally in good order.” 
(Quoted in Robert Preston Brooks’s Blementary History of Georgia.) 
They published, too, a newspaper of their own, the Cherokee Phoenix, 
printed in the Cherokee alphabet of 80 letters, the invention of that 
remarkable balf-breed Sequoyah. They adopted a constitution, modeled 
after that of the Federal Republic, and proclaimed themselves one of 
the world’s distinct and sovereign nations. 

This assertion of independence did not jibe, of course, with the 
views and interests of the State of Georgia; wherefore, the legislature 
passed an act giving the courts of this State jurisdiction over the 
Cherokee territory. Thereupon, in 1830, the Indians appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. This case they lost; but a year 
later, on another issue, the court held that “the Cherokee Nation is 
a distinct community, occupying its own territory, within boundaries 
accurately described, in which the laws of Georgia can have no force.” 

But the President of the United States at that time was Andrew 
Jackson, “ Old Hickory,” who had his own unchangeable opinion as to 
the merits and rights of Indians; and as he refused to enforce the 
judicial order, it remained a mere letter. As far back ag 1802, when 
Georgia had ceded to the Union her lands west of the Chattahoochee 
the Federal Government had agreed to remove the Indians from the 
territory which she retained. This compact was now evoked with vigor, 
while the Cherokees as vigorously opposed its execution, At length, 
however, in 1835 one faction of them signed a treaty of removal; but 
it was not until three years later, and after much bloodshed, that 
the last of these extraordinary Indians were transplanted to their 
new home west of the Mississippi. 

The capital of their “nation” in Georgia was New Echota, situated 
at the confluence of the Conasauga and the Coosawattee Rivers. 
Though its population in its latter days scarcely exceeded 300, while 
the Cherokee numbered, all told, fewer than 15,000, tt was never- 
theless a center of high aspirations and of rare history. By all means 
its site should be fittingly marked by the National Government and 
its romantic story banded down. 


Mr. TARVER. In support of the bill referred to, H. R. 9444, 
“To authorize the erection of a marker upon the site of New 
Echota, capital of the Cherokee Indians prior to their removal 
west of the Mississippi River, to commemorate its location and 
events connected with its history,” I wish to present a few 
Salient facts which show New Echota to be rich in historic in- 
terest and a pivotal point around which revolved many im- 
portant occurrences leading up to the final removal of the 
Cherokees from Georgia. 

New Echota was located at the junction of Conasauga and 
Coosawattee Rivers a few miles aboye the present Calhoun, Ga. 
(Authority: 19th Rept. U. S. Bureau of Bthnology, p. 107, 
ist par.) 

To settle differences arising out of the treaty of 1817, the 
Cherokee Nation offered, by treaty concluded in Washington, 
February 27, 1819, to cede certain lands to the United States 
and retain individual reservations of 1 mile square each within 
the ceded area for a number of Indian families who decided to 
remain among the whites rather than abandon their homes. 
Civilization had now progressed so far among the Cherokees 
that in the fall of 1820 they adopted a republican form of gov- 
ernment modeled after that of the United States, and New 
Echota was named the capital The distinguished John Ross 
was the first president. (19th Rept. Bureau of Ethnology, p. 
106, 8d par.; p. 107, Ist par.) 

Sequoyah, a Cherokee Indian, in 1821 invented the Cherokee 
Indian alphabet. The syliabary was recognized as a valuable 
invention, and in a few months thousands of theretofore illit- 
erate Cherokees were able to read. and write. The alphabet 
had an immediate and wonderful effect upon Cherokee develop- 
ment. Plans were made for a national press, with national 
library and museum to be established at New Hchota. (19th 
Rept. U. S. Bureau of Ethnology, p. 110.) 

In 1828 press and types arrived at New Echota, and the 
initial number of the first Indian newspaper, the Cherokee 
Phoenix, appeared printed in both Cherokee and English. Elias 
Boudinot, an educated Cherokee, who married Harriet Gold, of 
Cornwall, Conn., was the editor. The office was a log house. 
The paper was distributed free by the tribal government, the 
only instance of the kind in history, 19th Rept. U. S. Bureau 
of Ethnology, p. 111.) 

The cemetery to the southeast of New Echota contains the 
marked grave of Harriet Gold Boudinot, wife of Elias Boudinot. 
A picture of this grave is being submitted to the committee. 
The graye of Chief Pathkiller, inclosed in stone, is also near. 
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Simultaneously with establishing a national press the 
Cherokee Nation tn convention at New Mchota adopted a na- 
tional constitution, and, because of its system of home indus- 
tries and home education, was considered a civilized nation. 
(19th Rept. U. S. Bureau of Ethnology, p. 112.) 

The correspondence from the United States commissions in 
charge of Indian affairs in Georgia, to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs at Washington and to the Governor of Georgia, 
and others, relative to the treaty of 1885, during the administra- 
tions of President Andrew Jackson and Martin Van Buren bore 
the date line “ New Echota.” (Removal of the Cherokee Indians 
from Georgia, by Wilson Lumpkin, pp. 35-165.) 

The proposed expatriation of the Cherokees, and particularly 
the treaty entered into by the Cherokee Nation and the United 
States Government, aroused John Ross and caused him to make 
a number of trips to Washington. He also engaged in much 
correspondence in which he expressed the injustice being done 
the Indians. During these days of unrest John Howard Payne, 
author of Home, Sweet Home, visited John Ross, and for his 
sympathetic interest in the problems of the Indians was impris- 
oned at the Chief Vann House, at Spring Place, Ga., then an 
Indian mission, just a few miles to the north of New Bchota. 
Elias Boudinot’s home and the old blockhouse are still standing. 

On December 29, 1835, a treaty was negotiated with the 
Cherokee Indians at New Nokota, under which the whole re- 
maining Cherokee territory east of the Mississippi was ceded 
to the United States for the sum of $5,000,000 and a common 
joint interest in the lands already occupied by the Western 
Cherokees in what is now Oklahoma, with an additional smaller 
tract in what is now Kansas. 

The removal of the Indians was to be had at the expense 
of the Government, the Government also to furnish subsistence 
for them for one year after their arrival in the new country. 
The treaty occasioned great dissatisfaction among the Indians, 
who insisted that the great majority of them did not agree to 
it and that those who did were bribed. However, under it, 
in the year 1838, the removal of the entire nation to its new 
territory was accomplished under the direction of Gen. Winfield 
Scott. 

The nation at that time consisted of approximately 20,000 
people. (This entire statement is based upon the authority of 
the Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology to 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, pt. 1.) 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of 
my time, 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. CHALMERS]. 

STABILIZATION OF THE GREAT LAKES WATER LEVELS 


Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House to a bill I introduced to-day 
to provide for and authorize the construction of compensating 
works in the St. Clair River and contraction works in the 
Niagara River and for the repair and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The bill is short and reads as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following works of improyement are 
hereby adopted and authorized to be prosecuted under the direction of 
the Secretary of War and supervision of the Chief of Engineers in 
accordance with the plans recommended in the report hereinafter desig- 
nated, provided consent thereto is first given by the Dominion of 
Canada, 

Compensation works in the St. Clair River and contraction works in 
the Niagara River in accordance with the recommendation of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document No. 253, Seventieth Congress, first 
session. 


I have introduced this bill as a separate resolution so that it 
may be referred to the State Departments of the United States 
and Canada and receive their indorsement and approval and 
then be embodied in the general rivers and harbors bill about 
to be submitted to the Congress, 

My bill, H. R. 8510, first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
provides for ship channels 25 feet deep at low-water datum for 
Lake Erie, Lake St. Clair, Lake Huron, Lake Superior, and 
Lake Michigan. This project was included in the general 
rivers and harbors bill submitted to the Seventieth Congress 
and which was not pressed for passage because of an Executive 
request. The rivers and harbors bill of the Seyentieth Congress 
will form the basis of the new bill to be soon introduced into 
this Congress. Several projects will be added. The paragraph 
in the general bill embodying the provisions of H. R. 8510 
proyides for a loading depth in the connecting channels of the 
Great Lakes of 24 feet. A loading channel of 24 feet requires 
the construction of a channel 26 feet in soft bottom and 27 feet 
in rock bottom portions of the channels and 28 feet in rock- 
bottom sections affected by disturbances, The 2 additional 
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feet are required for safety in that a loaded vessel has what 
the shipmasters call a “squat” or draw down of approximately 
1 foot when the loaded vessel is in full speed. This leayes 1 
foot in the clear between the boat’s bottom and the surface 
of the channel. 

The special board appointed to study this whole problem has 
recommended this project. In submitting that recommendation 
to the Chief of Engineers. General. Deakyne says that the cost of 
transporting freight on the bulk carriers of the Great Lakes is 
cheaper than that of any other inland transportation for equal 
haul in the world. Freight rates are from one-seventh to one- 
tenth of the rates per ton-mile for similar transportation on 
the railroads of the eountry. 

Compensating works in the Niagara and St. Clair Rivers plan 
to raise the level of Lake Erie seven-tenths of a foot and of 
Lakes Huron and Michigan by 1 foot, were presented in the 
report of the joint board of engineers on the St. Lawrence 
waterway, dated November 16, 1926. These plans were unani- 
mously agreed upon by the engineers representing the United 
States and Canada, and no change in the designs drawn by 
these international engineers was recommended by the general 
board. 

The works proposed in the Niagara River are located just 
above the contracted section at Fort Erie, and in effect merely 
prolong the contracted reach. A longitudinal dike, approxi- 
mately 2,300 feet in length, with crest 4 feet above datum, is 
to be constructed to secure the required contraction. It is to 
be connected at its upstream end with the Canadian shore by a 
weir with its crest slightly below low-water level, which will 
force practically all of the river flow through the contraction 
when the lake level is low and a less proportion when the lake 
level is high. The section of the river east of the proposed longi- 
tudinal dike is contracted further by the construction of four 
rough-stone submerged sills, 400 to 500 feet apart, extending 
across the deep-water portion of the section. The crests of 
these sills are to be 13.8 feet below low-water datum. 

These structures will not materially interfere with free pas- 
sage of ice nor with such light-draft navigation as follows the 
river instead of using the Black Rock Canal. It is estimated 
that these contraction works provided in this bill will raise the 
low levels of Lake Brie about 8 inches and the high levels about 
7 inches. 


The compensating works proposed in this bill to be constructed 
in the St. Clair River are a series of submerged rock sills with 


crests 31 feet below the datum plain. The approximate loca- 
tions of the sills, which were computed as necessary to raise 
the levels of Lakes Michigan and Huron, and the back-water 
effect of the works in the Niagara River, will bring about the 
desired result and will raise the level of these two lakes about 
12 inches. To avoid any substantial reduction in the water 
supply to the lower lakes and the St. Lawrence River the con- 
struction of these works should be spread over a period of four 
years and should be suspended entirely during extreme low- 
water periods. 

When the Secretary of War, the late John W. Weeks, issued 
a permit to the Sanitary District of Chicago to divert, tempo- 
rarily, not to exceed an annual average of 8,500 cubic feet per 
second from Lake Michigan, he included in his permit this 
. paragraph; 

That the sanitary district shall pay its share of the cost of 
regulating or compensating works to restore the lake levels or 
compensate for the lowering of the Great Lakes system, if and 
when constructed, and post a guaranty in the way of a bond 
or certified check in the amount of $1,000,000 as an evidence of 
its good faith in the matter. 

This bond was posted by the sanitary district and is still 
retained under the temporary permit recently issued by 
Secretary of War Patrick J. Hurley, authorizing the Sani- 
tary District of Chicago to continue the withdrawal of 8,500 
second-feet until the Supreme Court shall have acted upon the 
recommendation of Master in Chancery Charles Evans Hughes, 
in the merged cases of Wisconsin and Michigan against the 
sanitary district, with seven other States of the Union entering 
into this litigation as petitioners and defendants. 

The Joint Board of Engineers for the St. Lawrence Waterway 
fixed the amount of the cost of constructing the works provided 
for in this bill to be paid by the sanitary district because of 
the diversion of water at Chicago as $1,750,000. Since the esti- 
mated cost of the construction of these works amounts to 
$3,400,000 this would leave $1,650,000 of the cost to be borne 
by the Unifed States. The joint board of engineers advises 
further that should the diversion at Chicago be changed before 
the compensating works are constructed, the amount chargeable 
to the sanitary district should be readjusted. Such readjust- 
ment would not, however, materially affect the cost to the United 
States of the works required to compensate for other causes, 
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Deeper channels will be of great benefit to the general public 
in eventually reducing the cost that will soon be reflected in 
reduced rates. They will relegate to the scrap heap the smaller 
vessels and ships that can not be operated- with the greatest 
efficiency. Transportation on the Great Lakes is the greatest 
factor for the development and commercial success of the United 
States. The Great Lakes materially assisted in giving to Amer- 
ica her enviable position as the world leader.. The report of the 
Chief of Engineers now in press shows that the Great Lakes 
handled last year 270,000,000 tons of freight. The special 
board as quoted above reports that this freight is handled on 
the Great Lakes at one-tenth the cost by rail. Inasmuch as the 
average haul on the Great Lakes is more than 800 miles, with 
the quantity of freight handled there you will readily see that 
the value of transportation on the Great Lakes runs into more 
than a billion of dollars per year. 

Mr. HOGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOGG. I would like tq say, by way of preface, I believe 
it is the consensus of opinion of the House that the gentleman is 
an anthority on the subject upon which he is now speaking, and 
I would like to ask the gentleman who has made an examination 
of the question of costs himself, whether he believes the profits 
to be derived from the expenditure of money referred to will 
justify such an expenditure? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I would say to the gentle- 
man from Indiana that that is a fair question and an intelligent 
question, the kind of question the gentleman always asks. 
Would it pay to spend $3,400,000 for these contraction and regu- 
atory works to save $6,000,000 a year in transportation? This 
is the question the gentleman is asking. 

We have shown here on the recommendation of the engineers 
that the regulatory works in the St. Clair River, with the back 
flow from the contraction works in the Niagara River, will 
raise the level of Michigan-Huron—beautifal, blue-eyed Lake 
Michigan, that horseshoe of luck that the Creator hung on the 
northern boundary of the greatest Republic in the world [ap- 
plause]; the horseshoe of luck bringing good cheer and pros- 
perity to his chosen people—and the contraction work as we 
have shown in the St. Clair River will raise the level of this 
water, which is really one lake—Lake Michigan and Lake 
Huron—one water level because of the wide connecting chan- 
nels between the two, 12 inches; and I showed you three years 
ago, when I was talking about the diversion of water at Chicago, 
that every inch means annually a saying to the transportation 
interests of the Great Lakes of one-half million dollars. This 
has been worked out systematically and is based on the study of 
867 lake vessels, freighters, handling cargo on the lake, in- 
dicating if they could have loaded to a greater depth that the 
earnings would show that every inch of water added to the levels 
of these two lakes would mean an annual saving of $500,000. 

When we raise the levels 1 foot there is an annual saying of 
$6,000,000, and the whole works, including the works recom- 
mended for the St. Clair River for Michigan-Huron and the 
works recommended for the Niagara River, show that they will 
raise the level of Michigan-Huron 12 inches, and therefore save 
the shipping interests of the Great Lakes $6,000,000 a year, at a 
capital cost, or an original cost, of $3,400,000, to be borne by 
the Sanitary District of Chicago and the United States of 
America. As a member of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and a man who fought the withdrawal of water from 
Lake Michigan here on the floor nearly four years ago, I some- 
times think that I will throw my influence against allowing the 
Sanitary District of Chicago to contribute any part toward the 
building of these regulatory and contraction works, 

Mr. SHREVE. Will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I will be pleased to yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SHREVE. I just desire to ask the gentleman a question. 
Living on the Great Lakes, as I do, I am very much in sympathy 
with the gentleman’s proposition. I realize what it means to 
shipping on the Great Lakes. I would like to ask the gentleman 
just what his plans are for raising the water in Lake Brie. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I will say to the gentleman that my argu- 
ment shows we are going to build, when this bill is passed and 
becomes a law, contraction works in the Niagara River, and 
these contraction works that will cost $700,000 will raise the 
water level of Lake Erie 7 inches, and this would mean to 
the shipping interests a saving of $3,500,000 a year. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I will yield to my colleague on my com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman say what he proposes to 
do with the indigo waters of Lake Ontario? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Well, that is a large question, one that I 
can not handle in the time left. 
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Mr. CULKIN. The gentleman knows that next year the 
larger Welland Canal will be opened and the big boats will go 
into Lake Ontario, so it is important that this question should 
be considered. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I will say to my friend, who is on the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, that I hope within a reasonable 
time the St. Lawrence waterway will be built and put into 
operation, and the plans provide for a dam in the St. Lawrence 
River 113 miles below the head of the St. Lawrence, where it 
flows out from Lake Ontario, where it receives every second 
over 41,000 second-feet of water, and that this dam, drowning 
out the first rapids of the St. Lawrence, will hold the water 
level of Lake Ontario, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? Will the 
gentleman kindly give his authority for that statement, and tell 
us how near that will be in the future? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes; they would like to know in the great 
city of New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And all over the country. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I have not time to talk about that to-day. 
It is going to be built, I will say to my friend from New York, 
that it will be built within a reasonable time. Within the last 
14 days, yes, and even within the next few weeks, some of the 
misunderstandings and troubles and difficulties may be ironed 
out, and I hope in the near future, within the gentleman’s 
service here in the House, the St. Lawrence project will be 
built. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, That is very encouraging. [Laughter,] 
The gentleman from Ohio is not only ambitious but optimistic. 

Mr. CHALMERS. And friendly as well. I know there seems 
to be a feeling in the gentleman’s home town that if we should 
open up this great blessing to humanity, the St. Lawrence 
waterway, New York City would lose prestige. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, That is impossible. 

Mr. CHALMERS. The St. Lawrence waterway will bring 
encouragement and prosperity to New York City as well as to 
every other city and section of the country. There is no doubt 
about that. However, that is not my subject to-day. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I yield. 

Mr. SLOAN. I notice the gentleman is leaving alone the 


village on the Hudson and also relieving the town of Chicago 


from contributing a part of the expenses. Why not permit the 
sanitary district to make that payment? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Unfortunately we did not have the gen- 
tleman’s valuable help and experience in that great fight we 
had here in May, 1926. I know he would have helped if he had 
been here. The gentleman knows, if he reads the Recorp, how 
we all fought at that time. Of course, we won, not in this 
body but in the body at the other end of the Capitol. But it 
just seems as though if we took money from Chicago because 
of the water they take out of the Great Lakes it would be too 
much like “blood money.” That is why I feel opposed to it. 
It may be worked out, and they may make the payment, but I 
feel that way about it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. What is the use of talking about the 
St. Lawrence waterway until the Canadian people show some 
enthusiasm about it? They are not going to permit us to build 
it through their territory and they show no disposition to 
cooperate. 

Mr. CHALMERS. There are 28 States in the Union that are 
landlocked, that have not this natural birthright, an outlet to 
the sea, whose people are not only talking about it now but 
are going to talk about it in the future and fight for it until it 
comes to pass. I referred to the fact that within the last two 
weeks conferences have been held, but I am not authorized to 
state what they did. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In that section you want to get engineers 
of ability and financing. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I will say that there is no question about 
that. The St. Lawrence waterway is the simplest engineering 
proposition in the world. It requires an international agree- 
ment that has not yet been worked out. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. I am yery much interested and appreciate the 
gentleman's discussion; but I would like to know if the gentle- 
man has given any study to the intercoastal waterway across the 
State of Florida? We are anxious for that canal. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I have given some thought and study to 
it, and have voted for some of these projects in committee, and 
I expect to be friendly in the future, but I can not touch upon 
that subject to-day. 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? Is it not a fact 
that the St, Lawrence waterway will cost one-third less than an 
all-American route? 

Mr. CHALMERS. That is true. The gentleman answers his 
own question. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. I agree with the gentleman from Ohio, and 
the people from Illinois will join with him and others in help- 
ing to bring about this great project. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I thank the gentleman. I am very much 
in earnest about this water transportation on the Great Lakes. 
As an engineer has said, it costs ten times as much to transport 
freight upon the railroads as it does on the Great Lakes. How 
much freight have we handled on the Great Lakes since last 
year? The report is not yet out, but I think it is signed by our 
former colleague the late Secretary of War, Mr. Good, and it 
will be public soon. We handled on the Great Lakes last year 
270,000,000 tons of freight, and the average haul of each ton was 
over 800 miles. Figure it out for yourself—S800 miles for each 
ton, and each mile a ton-mile, 270,000,000 of them. It costs ten 
times as much to carry that freight on the railroad as it does on 
the Great Lakes. What is the transportation on the Great 
Lakes worth to this country? It is the greatest factor in the 
success and present standing of the United States of America 
among the nations of the world. There is no doubt about that. 
Just after the fight we had on this Chicago diversion three years 
ago I took a trip around the world. 

Mrs. Chalmers and I sailed from Manila on the President 
Garfield and we were held up four days in Singapore in order 
to load 5,000 tons of freight—4 days, 96 hours. The Tamils 
were working in shifts 24 hours a day, garbed only in head 
cloths and loin cloths, and it took them four days to load 5,000 
tons of freight, working night and day. Come to Toledo and I 
will show you how they load 5,000 tons of freight there in 20 
minutes. Go up to the district of our colleague, Mr. PITTENGER, 
in Minnesota, and you will see them load, as they have loaded 
there, 12,288 tons of freight in 1644 minutes, and a few days 
later unloaded in the district of my friend, Mr. Coorrr of Ohio, 
in 3 hours and 5 minutes—a world’s record. There is nothing 
in the world that can touch the efficiency of freight handling 
on the Great Lakes. In hauling hundreds of millions of tons of 
freight in the last 25 years we have handled it at a cost of less 
than a mill per ton-mile. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I remind the gentleman of certain testi- 
mony given to the committee of which he is a member, the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, by a gentleman from Buffalo, 
who owns and operates approximately one-tenth of all the ship- 
ping on the Great Lakes, to the effect that he can ship a cargo 
of coal at an Ohio port and deliver it, for instance, to my home 
in Bay City, Mich., for 35 cents a ton, and we are now paying 
something like $3.50 per ton to have that same coal shipped 
into my city from Ohio points by railroad. n 

Mr. CHALMERS. That is correct. That fact came out in 
the hearings when the gentleman asked for a new project, which 
is coming out in the next rivers and harbors bill. I am afraid 
that this matter of ton-mileage and cost of transporting it 
does not get over to all of you. I see the chairman of the great 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce here, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Parker]. He has made a study 
of transportation. Let me take a simple illustration, Step out 
in front of the Capitol steps in the circular safety zone and 
imagine there is piled up there 10 tons of anthracite coal, and 
that some one wants to have it taken down on Pennsylvania 
Avenue and placed in the basement of the Post Office Depart- 
ment building, 1 mile distant. Go out and get a drayman 
to give a bid on that job of loading the 10 tons and hauling 
it a mile and unloading it and putting it in the basement of the 
Post Office Department, and you will then know that that charge 
will run into real money, Let me tell you what we have done 
on the Great Lakes. We have taken this contract for the last 
25 years and handled millions of tons at a little less than 1 
mill a ton-mile, which will be a little less than 1 cent for 
loading the 10 tons and drawing it a mile and unloading it. 
That shows you what the Great Lakes are worth to this country. 

Go back in your minds through the history of the world, the 
authentic history of 3,000 to 5,000 years, and there is noth- 
ing in all of that time to compare with it. In that trip around 
the world we stopped at various places, at Penang, Colombo, 
Ceylon, and through India; and I saw them farming in 
India just as they farmed away back in the days of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, plowing with a crooked stick drawn by 
a cow. I saw them irrigating their rice fields by drawing 
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buckets of water out of a well and pouring it into ditches. Of 
efficiency they know nothing, and I say te you that the United 
States of America for the past 50 years has accumulated more 
wealth, national and personal, than all of the peoples of the 
world back through all the history, all nations and peoples of 
the earth. It is Anrerican efficiency that I am talking about 
to-day, and the very highest kind of efficiency in this great 
Republie of ours is transportation on the Great Lakes. So that 
we are working for the Great Lakes and fighting for them, and 
this bill which I introduced to-lay is going to hold the water 
levels of the Great Lakes and it will appear with the consent 
of Canada in the rivers and harbors bill of the present Con- 
gress. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Branp]. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this time to 
say something about the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. Everyone is interested in aviation and its possibilities 
as an instrument of national defense and commercial progress. 
It may not be known to Members of the Congress that within a 
few hours’ ride of the National Capital, whether by steamboat, 
by train, or by motor, there exists a Government agency that is 
doing more than any other institution in America for the de- 
velopment of aviation and for the improvement of its instru- 
mentalities. 

I refer to the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
established by act of Congress approved March 3, 1915. This 
committee is charged with the supervision and direction of the 
scientific study of the problems of flight with a view to their 
practical solution, the determination of problems which should 
be experimentally attacked, and their investigation and applica- 
tion to practical questions of aeronautics. 

By an act passed in 1926, there was created a Patent and 
Designs Board charged with the duty of determining questions 
as to the use and value to the Government of aeronautical in- 
ventions submitted to any branch of the Government. That leg- 
islation required that designs which were submitted to the board 
should be referred to the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics for its recommendation. The result of this legislation 
has been to place upon the committee the duty of considering 
in behalf of the Government all aeronautical inventions and de- 
signs submitted. 

This committee consists of 15 members, appointed by the 
President, as follows: Two members from the War Department, 
from the office in charge of military aeronautics; two members 
from the Navy Department, from the office in charge of naval 
aeronautics; a representative each of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the United States Weather Bureau, and the United States 
Bureau of Standards; and not more than eight additional per- 
sons acquainted with the needs of aeronautical science, either 
civil or military, or skilled in aeronautical engineering or its 
allied sciences. All members serve without compensation. 

The committee at the close of the past year was composed of 
distinguished personnel, as follows: 

Joseph S. Ames, Ph. D., chairman, president of Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 

David W. Taylor, D. Eng., vice chairman, Washington, D. ©. 

Charles G> Abbott, Sc. D., secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 

George K. Burgess, Se. D., Director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

William F. Durand, Ph. D., professor emeritus of mechanical 
engineering, Stanford University, California. 

Maj. Gen, James E. Fechet, United States Army, Chief of the 
Air Corps. 

Brig. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois, United States Army, Chief 
of the matériel division, Air Corps. 

Harry F. Guggenheim, M. A., president of the Daniel Guggen- 
heim Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics, 

William P. MacCracken, jr., Ph. B., New York City. 

Charles F. Marvin, M. E., Chief of the Weather Bureau. 

Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, United States Navy, Chief 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department. 

S. W. Stratton, Se. D., president of the Massachusetts insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Commander John H. Towers, United States Navy, Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department. 

tdward P. Warner, M. S.. editor of Aviation. 

Orville Wright, Sc. D., Dayton, Ohio. 

Some understanding of the scope of the work of this com- 
mittee may be obtained from a mere statement of the standing 
committees and their subcommittees. 

The standing committees are on the following subjects: Aero- 
dynamics, power plants for aircraft, materials for aircraft, 
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problems of air navigation, aircraft accidents, aeronautical in- 
ventions and designs, publications and intelligence, personnel, 
buildings and equipment, and governmental relations. 

These standing committees are broken up into subcommittees 
on airships, aeronautical research in universities, on metals, on 
woods and glues, on coverings, dopes and protective coatings, 
on aircraft structures, on problems of communication, on instru- 
ments, and on meteorological problems. 

The committee maintains and operates at Langley Field, 
Hampton, Va., the Langley Memorial Aeronautical Laboratory. 
This laboratory is organized with six divisions. They are 
aerodynamics division, power-plants division, technical-service 
division, flight-operations division, property and clerical divi- 
sion, and hydrodynamics division. 

There are in existence at the laboratory a research laboratory 
building containing administrative offices, technical library, 
photographic laboratory, and headquarters of the various divi- 
sions; an atmospheric wind tunnel containing a 5-foot wind 
tunnel of standard type with a closed throat, and a refrigerated 
wind tunnel with an open throat diameter of 6 inches for the 
investigation of ice formation on aircraft; a variable-density 
wind-tunnel building housing the variable-density wind tunnel; 
two engine dynamometer laboratories of a semipermanent type 
equipped to carry on investigations in connection with power 
plants for aircraft; a service building containing an instrument 
laboratory, drafting room, machine shop, woodworking shop and 
storeroom, a propeller research tunnel in which tests may be 
made in a 20-foot air stream at 100 miles per hour, with equip- 
ment which permits the full-scale testing of propellers, fusilages, 
and landing gears, and an airplane hangar with a repair shop 
and facilities for taking care of airplanes used in flight research, 

The committee has a special committee for the study of air- 
craft accidents and has been giving especial attention to methods 
for their prevention, 

It would be impracticable within the limits of time at my 
disposal to undertake a detailed review of all of the activities 
of the committee. The committee is seeking through the inter- 
change of ideas to improve the courses in aeronautical engi- 
neering and to promote the study of aeronautics and aerology in 
educational institutions; to consider problems of atmospheric 
structure as affecting airship operation, particularly vertical air 
currents and gustiness, and meteorological problems. 

The underlying causes of accidents are being examined. The 
committee in its fifteenth annual report, which is a most inter- 
esting and instructive document, says: 


The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics has always recog- 
nized the importance of the problem of safety in flight, and a large part 
of the work of the laboratory has been devoted to its various phases, 
such as spinning, stability, controllability, maneuverability, ice forma- 
tion on aircraft, structural safety, Janding, and piloting under adverse 
weather conditions. 


Some idea of the work which is being done at the Langley 
Field laboratory may be gotten from the statement that a study 
has been made in the atmospheric wind tunnel of the effective- 
ness of different types of ailerons, particularly from the stand- 
point of stalled flight and the spin, and it is planned in the 
near future to conduct flight tests on a special monoplane ar- 
ranged for convenient changing of the wings, ailerons, and tail 
surfaces. 

Another instance appears in the study that has been made of 
the formation of ice on aircraft which for a long time has been 
regarded as an element of danger. 

Flight tests have been conducted in order to study the forma- 
tion of ice under a variety of weather conditions, such as fog, 
rain, and sleet. Photographs were made of the ice deposits on 
wings, wires, and struts. In seyeral instances ice formation 
was obtained on the propellers, A small refrigerated wind 
tunnel for studying the problems of ice formations has been in 
operation during the year, and the subject has received con- 
siderable study, with the result that while the possibility of 
using protective coating on aircraft structures to prevent the 
formation of ice has produced negative results mainly, yet it 
has been found that glucose, corn sirup, and some similar sub- 
stances in solid or semisolid form, and certain liquids, as a 
mixture of glycerin and alcohol, do have some effect in prevent- 
ing the formation of ice. 

Especial attention is being given the subject of structural 
safety, and an observation airplane is being prepared for a 
complete pressure-distribution investigation over the wings and 
tail surfaces, while a second airplane is being arranged for an 
investigation of the leads on wing tips of various plane forms. 
An investigation has been conducted on a twin-float seaplane to 
determine the distribution of water pressure over the bottom, 
Conditions of landing, take-off, and taxying have been covered, 
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In the propeller research tunnel it has been possible tò in- 
vestigate a number of questions relating to the efficiency of 
propellers under various conditions of operation. 

This committee reports that the major problems contemplated 
or now under inyestigation are concerned with some phase of 
the general subject of safety in flight, the most important 
studies being those in spinning, low-speed control, stability, and 
load distribution under various conditions of flight. 

As Doctor Ames well said in his testimony before this com- 
mittee of Congress, the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nauties holds itself at the service of any department or agency 
of the Government interested in aeronautics for the furnish- 
ing of information or assistance in regard to scientific or tech- 
nical matters relating to aeronautics, and in particular for the 
investigation and study of fundamental problems suggested by 
the War, Navy, or Commerce Departments with a view to their 
practical solution. 

The committee keeps advised of the progress in research and 
experimental work in aeronautics in all parts of the world, 
particularly in England, France, Germany, and Italy. 

The committee thus becomes a reservoir of information for 
military and naval air organizations and other branches of the 
Government. Such of the information as is not confidential is 
immediately released to university laboratories and aircraft 
manufacturers interested in the study of specific problems. In- 
fornration not confidential is also given to the public, 

The new seaplane channel which is to be built will be 2,000 
feet long, and the equipment is for the purpose of investigating 
the characteristics of seaplane boats and floats. At present 
there is no satisfactory equipment in this country for investiga- 
tion of the taking-off and landing properties of seaplanes. 

There is also under construction a wind tunnel for the test- 
ing of full-sized airplanes under various conditions, and with 
this equipment the committee expects to be able to work out 
many problems of control at low speed. 

When the hearings were had it was stated that it is the pur- 
pese of the committee this year, as it has done for several years 
past, to make a more complete study of the causes of spins. 
They are taking up systematically the many elements which 
enter into spins. The witness said that one of the most im- 
portant factors to be studied was the effect of the distribution 
of the nrass or weight of the airplane, and the committee had 
developed an apparatus for measuring accurately the mass dis- 
tribution of a full-sized airplane. It is at present equipping an 
airplane which has good spinning characteristics with small 
boxes in the wing tips and at the tail, the boxes to be filled 
with lead shot, so that the mass distribution can be changed. 
The boxes filled with the shot are fitted with trapdoors which 
are controlled by the pilot, so that the shot from any one box 
can be released. ‘The pilot then puts the airplane with the 
changed mass distribution into a spin and determines by this 
means just what mass distribution changes the spinning char- 
acteristics of the airplane from a satisfactory to an unsatisfac- 
tery spin. 

If the change in mass distribution results in a dangerous or 
flat spin, the shot in the boxes can be released and the airplane 
will return to its normal condition of mass distribution, in 
which a recovery can be made from the spin. The object of 
this investigation is to obtain information which will make it 
possible for the designer to determine in preparing his design 
whether the spinning characteristics will be satisfactory without 
having to build the airplane to find out that it has a dangerous 
spinning characteristic. 

It may be said in speaking of the propeller research tunnel 
that it is the largest wind tunnel in the world at the present 
time, 

It is also interesting to know that since the war the trend 
in the laboratory at Langley Field has been more and more to- 
ward the study of commercial problems, although during the 
first years of the laboratory's work it was devoted almost en- 
tirely to investigations connected with the development of Army 
and Navy aircraft. It is said that more recently a larger pro- 
portion of the work of the advisory committee has been deter- 
mined by the needs of commercial aviation so that the type 
of problem undertaken and the purpose of the investigation has 
shifted in many cases from the military side to the commer- 
cial side. 

The location of the laboratories and plant of the National 
Advisory Committee on Aeronautics is ideal, for the laboratory 
is located on a flying field so that the committee has at its dis- 
position airplanes both bought and borrowed. In this way the 
conclusions from investigations in the wind tunnels can be tested 
out with the actual airplanes in flight. If the committee wants 
to find out whether a new piece of apparatus will work properly 
or whether a new design will function, the committee has its 
own flight facilities in which they can do the testing without 
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any delay and by its own men. This is of immense advantage 
and especially when in addition there is the proper correlation 
between laboratory and flight research, 

In other countries the laboratories are in one place and the 
flying fields some distance away. The result then is that when 
a man gets a new idea he must submit his design to higher 
authorities, If approved it must be sent somewhere else to be 
tested out by men who are less enthusiastic in its development, 

The remarkable progress made in aviation in America is 
shown by the official estimates of the Department of Commerce 
and shown in the hearings in this bill as of November 1, 1929. 
Their estimates show that operating companies in the United 
States have developed scheduled air-transport services which fiy 
approximately 82,000 miles daily; that there are 170 different 
types of airplanes licensed by the Department of Commerce, 
including 12 types having two or more engines; that there are 
approximately 9,300 licensed or identified civil aircraft in the 
United States; that there are 35,000 miles of airways of which 
approximately 12,500 miles are lighted for night flying; that 
mail carried by aircraft has increased tenfold since 1926 to an 
estimated total for 1929 of 8,000,000 pounds; that paying pas- 
sengers have increased from 8,000 in 1926 to 85,000 in 1929; that 
there are now 1,520 airports and landing fields and over 1,200 
proposed; that 8,000 civilian pilots’ licenses and 28,000 pilot- 
student permits have been issued. 

The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics is doing a 
remarkable work in helping to solve the problems of aviation. 
The men connected with the committee are enthusiastic and 
intelligent. They are awake to the problems that must be 
solved, and they are deyoting their best energies and talents 
to their solution. I have been to their laboratories and work- 
shops and have seen the enthusiasm and intelligence with which 
they attack their problems. When the questions which now 
prove troublesome shall bhaye been answered, these men will 
have constituted a wonderful part in finding the correct answer 
to these questions. I hope that Members of the House will find 
it convenient to visit the laboratory and plant of this remark- 
able agency of the Goyernment and learn at first hand the work 
that is being done. Langley Field is near Hampton and but a 
short distance from Fortress Monroe. Members can easily make 
the trip by motor, by train, or by boat, or they can make the 
trip even more quickly by plane. I can assure them that if they 
will but go to the laboratory, workshop, and plant of this ac- 
tivity of the Government they will feel amply repaid. They will 
be more enthusiastic over the future of aviation, and they will 
leave the plant with renewed confidence in the ability of our 
American people to solve any problem presented to them, how- 
ever difficult that problem may be. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. GLOVER]. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, we now 
have before us for consideration a bill making appropriations 
to the Executive Office and other offices, including the Federal 
Farm Board recently created by this Congress. I want in the 
time allotted to me to discuss some of the things accom- 
plished by this board up to this time and some of the things it 
may accomplish if the power given it under this bill is put in 
use by it. The success or failure of the law depehds upon the 
Farm Board and how they use the power given them, 

The first section of the farm bill declares the policy of Con- 
gress in passing this act in no mistakable terms, and we deem 
it proper at this time to quote that section in full. 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Section 1. (a) That it is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress 
to promote the effective merchandising of agricultural commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce, so that the industry of agriculture will 
be placed on a basis of economic equality with other industries, and to 
that end to protect, control, and stabilize the currents of interstate and 
foreign commerce in the marketing of agricultural commodities and 
their food products— 

(1) By minimizing speculation. 

(2) By preventing inefficient and wasteful methods of distribution. 

(3) By encouraging the organization of producers Into effective asso- 
ciations or corporations under their own control for greater unity of 
effort in marketing and by promoting the establishment and financing 
of a farm marketing system of producer-owned and producer-controlled 
cooperative associations and other agencies. 

(4) By aiding in preventing and controlling surpluses in any agricul- 
tural commodity, through orderly production and distribution, so as to 
maintain advantageous domestic markets and prevent such surpluses 
from causing undue and excessive fluctuations or depressions In prices 
for the commodity. 

(b) There shall be considered as a surplus for the purposes of this 
act any seasonal or year’s total surplus, produced in the United Statea 
and either local or national in extent, that is in excess of the require- 
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ments for the orderly distribution of the agricultural commodity or is 
in excess of the domestic requirements for such commodity. 

(c) The Federal Farm Board shall execute the powers vested in it 
by this act only in such manner as will, in the judgment of the board, 
aid to the fullest practicable extent in carrying out the policy above 
declared, 


I want to confine my remarks in this discussion to the mar- 
keting of the world’s largest crop produced, which is cotton. 
I know from personal experience the toil and the expense that 
is required to produce a bale of cotton. I have prepared the 
ground, planted the seed, hoed the cotton, picked it, ginned 
and- sold it, and I think I know what it costs to produce it. 
I say advisedly that cotton can not be grown under present 
conditions for less than 20 to 25 cents per pound. The farmer 
is now selling his cotton at a cost far below the cost of pro- 
duetion. It has reached the absurd figure of 15.08 cents per 
pound, which is more than $20 a bale below the level which the 
board said was too cheap and which every farmer who grows it 
knows is true. 

I do not want to be understood as at all criticising the Farm 
Board, but what I shall say is in the hope that it may stimu- 
late them to immediate action to save the cotton farmers of 
the South. I supported the farm bill, and I have great hope 
that it will accomplish the purpose that it was intended for, 
and that is to benefit the agricultural conditions that now 
exist. 

Let us now analyze the first section of the bill and see what 
Congress expected of the board in the passage of this act: 


Section 1. That it is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to 
promote the effective merchandising of agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, so that the industry of agriculture will be 
placed on a basis of economic equality with other industries, and to 
that end to protect, control, and stabilize the currents of interstate and 
foreign commerce in the marketing of agricultural commodities and their 
food products. 


Placing agriculture on a basis of economic equality with other 
industries is to be its purpose as expressed. When that one 
purpose is accomplished the board will have rendered the best 
service to the cotton farmer and other farmers that he has ever 
received. Congress in the passage of this act recognized that 


farming was not on an economic equality with other industries 
and set up the plan in this bill, if followed by the board, that 


will put the farmer on that basis. 

Other industries are now prospering. They are not only get- 
ting the cost that they put into their business back but they are 
getting a nice interest on their investment and a handsome 
profit above that, and the farmer is entitled to the same. 

It was once said that if a man did not haye money enough 
to do anything else the he could go into the farming business 
and get by with it and make a success. If that day ever ex- 
isted, it is not true now. Farming has become more expensive. 
The price of land is high, the price of stock to cultivate it is 
high, the building material for the home is high, the farm imple- 
ments, on account of the high tariff and speculation on them, 
are high, the fertilizer is high, improvement taxes are being 
piled upon him, the articles of manufacture that be has to buy 
for his family have increased about double what they were a 
few years back, and the purchasing power of his dollar is less 
than half what it was a few years ago, and, in fact, cotton 
farming is expensive and unless the farmer who raises it gets a 
fair price he can not exist and continue, He is entitled to a 
price now that would meet this condition that I have just de- 
tailed. He should bave the cost that he puts out in producing it, 
he should have interest on the capital invested in the lands and 
farm tools, stock, and lands, and then if he is to be put on a 
basis of equality with other industries he should have a reason- 
able profit above that just mentioned, 

The second purpose of this bill is to minimize speculation. 
The speculator in many instances has been the farmers’ greatest 
enemy. Webster defines the word “ minimize” as follows: 


To reduce to the smallest possible amount or degree. 


Then we find that it is the duty of this Farm Board to reduce 
speculation to the smallest degree. In this declaration by Con- 
gress in this act, Congress recognized that the manipulator 
and the speculator were the farmers’ worst enemy because it is 
the first one”“mentioned in section 1 of the bill. Everyone, I 
think, who has made a study of conditions as they have existed 
in this country for many years past, is bound to realize that 
the gambler in cotton futures, speculators, and manipulators 
have been more detrimental to the farmer than the boll weevil 
or the pink bollworm that we recently voted money to extermi- 
nate. I would like to see the manipulator and gambler in 
futures on cotton exterminated along with the pink bollworm 
and the boll weeyil. It is the duty of this board under this 
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provision of the bill to do this. I will diseuss further in my 
speech how they can do it under this bill we passed, and under 
which they are operating. 

Section 9 of the bill provides for the creation of stabilization 
corporations for any commodity, and subsection (b) of section 
9 reads as follows: 

Any stabilization corporation for an agricultural commodity (1) may 
act as a marketing agency for its stockholders or members in preparing, 
handling, storing, processing, and merchandising for their account any 
quantity of the agricultural commodity or its food products, and (2) 
for the purpose of controlling any surplus In the commodity in further- 
ance of the policy declared in section 1, may prepare, purchase, handle, 
store, process, and merchandise, otherwise than for the account of its 
stockholders or members, any quantity of the agricultural commodity 
or its food products, whether or not such commodity or products are 
acquired from its stockholders or members. 


I want to call your especial attention to this part of the sub- 
section just read, for the purpose of controlling any surplus in 
the commodity in furtherance of the policy declared in section 
1, the stabilization corporation may purchase, handle, store, 
process, and merchandise, otherwise than for the account of its 
stockholders or members, any quantity of the agricultural com- 
modity or food products, whether or not such commodity or 
products are acquired of its stockholders or members. 

This provision of the law gives the board the right and makes 
it its duty when an agricultural product like cotton is being de- 
pressed and is being forced on the market at from 4 to 6 cents 
per pound less than it cost to produce it to create a stabiliza- 
tion corporation to go into the market and buy and store any 
quantity of it, or all of it, if it is necessary to orderly market it, 
so that the industry of agriculture will be placed on a basis of 
economic equality with other industries. 

The advisory committee for cotton, as I understand, is com- 
posed of the following members, to wit: Bradford Knapp, Robert 
Amory, U. D. Blalock, H. Lane Young, A. H. Stone, and S. L. 
Morley. 

If this advisory committee is to function and make good its 
name it should demand of the Farm Board that stabilization 
corporations should at once be put in action to save the cotton 
farmer from ruin. 

If the Farm Board were to announce to-day that it had au- 
thorized stabilization corporations to take off the market and 
store 10,000,000 bales of cotton until the same could be marketed 
at a stabilized price of, say, 25 cents per pound, which is about 
the cost of production, it would not be five days before cotton 
would be selling on the market everywhere at not less than 25 
eents per pound. They could save the southern cotton farmer 
from ruin by acting under this provision of the law, and the 
cotton farmer has a right to expect it and does expect it. It 
can take care of the fixed stabilized price by insurance, as 
provided for in this bill. 

Whatever loan price is fixed on cotton will be almost sure to 
fix the selling price at the loan price. When the board fixed 
the loan on cotton at a low price, in my opinion, it practically 
fixed the selling price. If it will fix a price of stabilization at 
po a per pound, it will immediately raise the price to that 
point. 

The only reason cotton did not take a tumble off when the 
stock market failed in New York was that the law provided 
that when an emergency should come that the stabilization 
corporations provided for could, and it was expected that it 
would, immediately come to the rescue of this great agricul- 
tural product and take enough of it off the market to keep this 
commodity of agriculture on an economic basis with other 
industries. But when it was announced that the board would 
not buy cotton the price went down. Of course, the board 
must have meant that it would not as a board buy it, but it 
should have made it plain that the stabilization corporations 
provided for in the bill might do so under conditions that 
justified it, and such as now exists, 

We are told that the way to solve the question is to reduce 
the acreage. Does that sound new or old? That is so old 
that it has mossed over. I heard that when I was a boy. It 
would get the same result if you were to advise the farmer not 
to hoe his cotton or plow it, and it would not make so much 
and he would get a better price for it. 

About all the cotton is now and has been for many years 
grown in the United States that can be grown, and we grow 
about 75 per cent of the cotton of the world. 

What we need most is what this bill provides for in part 
and that is that the Farm Board is to study the new uses to 
which this product of agriculture can be put and thus guar- 
antee a market for it. If all the grain sacks, twine, wrap- 
ping for cotton bales, and other things we now use jute and 
hemp for were made out of cotton, it would take up the low 
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grades of cotton and would take up a large part of our surplus 
cotton. 

We frequently talk about a surplus in cotton. We should 
always produce a surplus of over one year’s needs for cotton. 
We ought at least to have 2,000,000 bales of cotton available at 
all times. For this reason we who live in the South where 
cotton is produced know that frequently one has a promising 
prospect for a crop and the boll weevil and the cotton hopper 
or some other insect comes along and destroys the crop to where 
it might be reduced in any year below the demand for it 
or cut short by drought, 

Joseph taught Pharach a great lesson when he taught him 
that there were fat years and lean years, and that during the 
fat years wisdom would say that he should provide for the lean 
years. That principle is true in cotton, at least. One of the 
weaknesses of this bill is the fact that it does not, in the face 
c° the bill, provide for the proper inducement of the farmers to 
get into this organization. 

They now tell us that the remedy is to grow long-staple cotton. 
We have some lands that will grow long-staple cotton, but it is 
more expensive to raise than short staple. Then when it is 
grown we are met with this condition, that foreign countries 
that grow the long-staple cotton ship it in here free of tariff 
duty, and where it is grown on lands cultivated by peon labor, 
so that we can not compete with them. When we asked you to 
giye protection by placing a tariff on long-staple cotton you 
denied us that recently. 

Another remedy has been proposed and that is that the cotton 
lands be turned into dairy farms. If this were done, I ask, 
what would soon become of the dairy business? You would soon 
have that so overdone that you could not sell the dairy products. 
Besides that, we grow the feed for your dairy cattle. Our cotton- 
seed meal and hulls form the principal feed for your dairy 
eattle. Not only that, from the oil from the cottonseed we have 
over 100 food products in which it is used. The cotton industry 
is the most important money crop to the farmer of the South, 
and we should have it protected by this board as provided for 
in this bill under which they are operating. 

We are waiting with hope to see the Farm Board act quickly 
to save the southern cotton farmer from ruin, which they are 
authorized to do under the power given them in the farm 
marketing act. 

There is one other provision of this bill now under considera- 
tion that I want to call your attention to, and that is the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. This bill carries an appropria- 
tion of $8,322,650 for that department. I want to ask you, In 
the light of reason, is it worth it? Interstate rates could be 
fixed by acts of Congress, and the intrastate rates fixed by the 
States. Before we had the Interstate Commerce Commission 
we had some competition in freight rates. Now we have none 
on interstate shipments. You may have two competitive lines 
into any given market for interstate shipments, and possibly 
one of the roads will have a haul of many miles farther, but 
the interstate rates are the same. It is possible that if we did 
not have the interstate rates fixed that we would have some 
competition between the roads, and freight and express would 
be hauled cheaper. Now they are heavily penalized if they 
eharge a higher or a lower rate than fixed by this commission. 
They ought to, at least, fix only the highest rate that could be 
charged and leave the railroads open for competition and not 
penalize them when they do compete with each other on inter- 
state rates. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and to include therein por- 
tions of reports made by Rabbi Joseph Hertz and Leo M. 
Glassman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks as indi- 
cated, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it is rather unusual to present to the Congress of the 
United States the question of dealing with Soviet Russia. 
I am mindful of the fact that we have no relations with 
Soviet Russia, and I hope the time is far away before we shall 
attempt to recognize that country. 

It is needless for me to tell you about the horrible condi- 
tions which exist in Russia and which have been going on 
there in connection with religious persecution. I am not only 
speaking of my people, but of all religious denominations. I 
hope when Russia attempts to seek recognition—and I am very 
mindful of the fact that there are a number of people in this 
country interested in seeing that we recognize Russia—this 
Congress will refer to some of the statements and reports I 
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have, which I will make a part of my remarks. This infor- 
mation is very interesting indeed, and it is information I 
received from London a few weeks ago. 

The Soviet Russian Government has been crucifying every 
religious denomination—priests, rabbis, and ministers of all 
denominations. It is simply attempting to eradicate religion 
from the so-called Soviet Government. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. Is it not a fact that they have recently torn 
down some of the oldest cathedrals and churches in the city of 
Moscow? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. This is what they have done recently— 
and it is very interesting to know about it—they have torn 
down, destroyed, and dynamited a monastery that was in ex- 
istence for more than 600 years. They have taken the stones, 
thrown them into the river, and they are using what is left 
of the cathedral for amusement purposes. They have taken 
churches and synagogues and destroyed them, without eyen 
giving the worshipers any notice, 

Mr. QUIN. I read that in the press, but I did not know 
whether it was true or not. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is true, 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. And are they not imprisoning people? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. They are; and unjustly. If one attempts 
to teach his child or children in any language or in any religion 
he is immediately arrested and, naturally, sent to exile. I am 
not finding fault with the Russian people. My complaint is 
against the Russian Government, the Soviet Government, and 
I say to you, my colleagues, that I do not care what religion 
they want to pursue, but give me a country that has some re- 
ligion, because I do not recognize a country as a safe country 
without religion of some form. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman distinguish between the 
Government and the people, if there is a distinction, and sug- 
gest to the people who do the work, raise the crops, pay the 
taxes, and do the fighting how they may throw off this yoke 
or some sort of tyranny that is a curse to them rather than a 
blessing? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. From information I haye gathered—and 
you may find it in my talk to-day—every attempt so far made 
by the citizens and by the religious people to make a protest 
has resulted in their being immediately sent to jail by the local 
authorities, and even without a trial they are sent away to 
foreign parts of Russia. The point I make is that Russia seeks 
recognition from the United States Government; and it is 
about time this Congress knew something about what is doing in 
the Soviet Government. I recognize the gentleman’s point, and 
it is very clear; but it seems to me from reports received from 
all parts of the civilized world that every attempt that has 
been made by the peasants to worship in their own way has 
resulted in their immediate arrest, no matter what their claim 
or defense was. 

Mr. McSWAIN. The point I make is that these proletariats, 
or peasants, found some means of overthrowing the old Roman- 
offs and dethroning and killing the Czar. Now, can they not 
devise some way to overthrow the power of this minority that 
is astride their backs murdering them and depriving them of 
the right to worship God as they see fit? I think Americans 
would not stand that 24 hours. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I agree with the gentleman; and that is 
why I am now speaking to the American people and to the 
greatest tribunal in the world—this Congress of the United 
States—in order to inform them of this prosecution and perse- 
cution of those who desire religious liberty, 

I am not here to present some solution for the problems of 
the peasants of Russia; I am trying to warn the American 
people that we haye American firms dealing with that savage 
government of Soviet Russia, and, as a matter of fact, its credit 
to-day is almost nothing. No country will do business with 
them. Everything they do is on a cash basis, and I am now 
warning the American business man and American industries 
that the quicker they terminate their business r@lations with 
Russia the safer it will be for them and the safer it will be for 
civilization. 

Mr. Chairman, several days ago I had occasion to address 
this House on the subject of religious persecution, to which the 
people of Russia have been subjected by the soviet authorities. 
I then had the occasion to tell this House as to how places of 
public worship, cemeteries, and religious services have been 
interfered with by the action of the Russian authorities and 
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how precarious the position of all ministers, priests, and rabbis 
has become in that country. 

Since the making of that address before this body, additional 
facts have come to my knowledge, which I believe should be 
communicated to the Members of this House so as to acquaint 
them with what conditions in that country have come to. 

Several weeks ago in Great Britain members of Parliament 
made an outery and a protest to the civilized world, stating 
that something will have to be done to destroy this form of gov- 
ernment that believes in completely eradicating every form of 
religion in that country. 

Conditions have become unbearable, and it is needless to say 
that unless something decisive is done it will only grow from 
bad to worse, and if we have any feeling in our hearts for the 
maintenance of religion as the driving force of human life and 
the great aim and ideal of human ambition, then, of course, this 
is the last word on the subject of intolerance and persecution. 

Many persons of prominence have given their thought to this 
subject and many others have stated their objections to a con- 
tinuance of this condition. The people of Russia, of course, 
can not speak, The soviet authorities have muzzled everybody 
and not a yoice can be heard in the land which is not approved 
by the powers that be. The Russian people have been suffering 
in silence because no spokesman has arisen to plead their cause. 
If anyone dares to criticize the action of the Russian Govern- 
ment, he will only be threatened and abused, and if he persists 
in speaking, then the jails of that country will promptly receive 
him and he will never see the light of the world again. 

For this reason I make this appeal to the Congress of the 
United States, to the people of America, who are always willing 
to lend their help in such trying conditions, no matter whether 
they are in Russia or in any other part of the world. 

Mr. YON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. Certainly, 

Mr. YON, In what manner does the gentleman think we 
could exercise any influence over Russia in connection with 
these religious persecutions? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Public opinion in the United States will 
at least warn them that they must change their policy in con- 
nection with religion. Besides, there are a number of American 
concerns that are doing business with Russia. It is just a 
matter of a short time when their bills will not be paid and 
We 
will not be in a position to help them. We have no dealings 
officially with Russia, but, nevertheless, they will demand from 
this Government some sort of intercession so that these debts 
may be paid. But we will be powerless, because we can not 
use any diplomatic or any other kind of pressure. If our 
citizens cut off Russia and leave her to herself, other countries 
will practically be on the same line of defense. 

We do not want any dealings with Russia; no civilized 
country in this wide world should have any dealings with any 
country that practices this kind of religious persecution. 

Mr. YON. This Government has never recognized Russia. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. And I hope she may not; but there is an 
attempt being made, and there has been one for a number of 
years, to recognize Russia on some sort of basis. We are all 
aware of the efforts and recommendations of a prominent 
Senator, who has very much to do with foreign relations, in 
connection with proposed recognition of the soviets. 

Mr. YON. That makes it a very difficult problem for us to 
consider. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. But at least we know in advance what 
Russia stands for, so that when the time comes, and I under- 
stand it is coming very soon, and overtures are made to our 
Government to recognize Russia, we will at least have some 
conerete facts. I have an indictment against Russia, not her 
people, and I challenge any Russian representative to contra- 
dict the facts I have before me. [Applause.] 

PROSECUTION AND PERSECUTION 

These are the two great weapons which the soyiet authori- 
ties use and have used to achieve their aims. Prosecution and 
persecution are the continuous weapons by which the public is 
muzzled and publie opinion is stifled. Prosecution and persecu- 
tion are again the weapons by which no rabbi, minister, or 
priest dare to invoke the Help of the World to put an end to 
these intolerable conditions. 

Some months ago a great demonstration was held in that 
eradle of liberty, that hall which has ever been the seat of pro- 
tests against every kind of injustice and intolerance. I refer 
to Albert Hall in London, which has ever been the place where 
the.oppressed would voice their objections and the persecuted 
would find their refuge. In that historic edifice the voice of 
the chief rabbi of Great Britain and the British Dominions 
was heard in protest against what has transpired in Russia. 
All church organizations of England and all the representatives 


they will come to this Government and ask for protection. 
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of English political life were present, and the Jewish chief 
rabbi, who was the only Jewish speaker at that meeting, ex- 
pressed his indignation in words of such eloquence and in 
thoughts so lofty that all those who preceded or succeeded him 
as speakers at that meeting could only echo his sentiments and 
express their great thoughts on the subject with more emphasis 
perhaps on some features of religious persecution, but without 
detracting from the rabbi’s remarks and without in any way 
modifying the tenor of his great utterances. 

This meeting was held on December 19, last, and was pre- 
sided over by Lord Glasgow, Liberal statesman, who is the rep- 
resentative in England of all that is noble, all that is truthful, 
and all that is great; but Lord Glasgow was not the only mem- 
ber of that noted assemblage, there were besides him the Vis- 
count Brentford; Father Aubert, the famous Genevan preacher; 
Lord Charnwood, the great philanthropist; Doctor Rushbrecke, 
the European representative of the American Baptist Church; 
and a good many others too numerous to be mentioned at this 
time. And in this assemblage, so noble and so notable for the 
quality of its members and the prominence of its speakers, the 
voice of the Jewish chief rabbi was heard, proclaiming as 
follows: 


I have no doubt that the spokesmen of the churehes will before long 
be joined by the great leaders of opinion outside the churches in this 
protest against religious persecution, because the spiritual tragedy that 
has brought us together to-night constitutes not merely a Christian 
question or a Jewish question—it is a human question. What is 
trampled underfoot in Russia to-day is conscious religious liberty and 
everything that is most divine in the human spirit. 

The confiscation of synagogues on the part of the local soviets con- 
tinues throughout Russia. By unblushing defiance of immemorial 
right houses of worship are taken from the congregations and turned 
into communist clubs and workmen’s dwellings. As late as September 
26 last, only a few days before the Jewish high festivals, five syna- 
gogues were confiscated In the city of Homel alone. The worshipers 
were happy if they could find barns and stables in which to arrange 
services on those, the most solemn days of the Jewish year. 

This confiscation of synagogues is accompanied by every conceivable 
molestation of religious life. The burial grounds have been taken away 
from the communities and placed under soviet control. The rabbis, as 
are the priests of other denominations, are subjected to all sorts of 
indignities on the plea of their being counter-revolutionaries at heart; 
and Zionists are bounded with inhuman ferocity, on the plea that every 
Zionist is an agent of British imperialism. They are imprisoned or 
exiled to distant parts of Siberia, and many a one has been driven to 
suicide or insanity by sufferings that pass the point of human endurance, 

Immeasurably more deadly to the cause of religion, however, than the 
closing of houses of worship or the degradation of priests or rabbis, is 
the proscription of religious teaching to the young. The soviet com- 
missars forbid all class instruction in religion, even after school hours, 
even outside the school premises, nay, even in the homes of the chil- 
dren. In many parts of Russia the commissars have declared that 
even two children constituted a class, subjecting ‘their teacher to the 
dire penalties for imparting instruction in religion or Bible to children 
at school. 

Even the teaching of the Hebrew language to Jewish children is 
strictly forbidden. Not so very long ago, two aged men, Ti and 73 
years old, were sentenced to six months’ hard labor for the heinous 
crime of teaching Jewish children their prayers; and 200 children were 
kept in prison for over a fortnight in Vinnitza, Podolia, because they 
refused to betray the names and whereabouts of their Hebrew masters. 

Religious instruction has therefore to be given elandestinely under- 
ground, or in lofts, and at midnight, with both the teachers and the 
taught being hunted by spies and informers—all as in the days of the 
inquisition. 

What is to be done? I place little trust in denunciations and threats 
hurled against the soviet rulers. Such threats and denunciations can 
only embarrass the few statesmen of Russia who have on occasion shown 
themselyes uneasy over this bad business of religious persecution. 

Not so in regard to the representations that we all hope will now 
be made by the British Government. Voicing, as these will do, the 
pained amazement and moral indignation of all friends of humanity, 
who have no desire to interfere in the internal affairs of the Russian 
people, they may strengthen the hands of those Russian statesmen who 
see the folly of aggressive atheism. Meanwhile, it is our duty never 
to despair of the sanity of an entire people or to doubt the ultimate 
triumph of right and humanity in God's universe. 


And thus the meeting of the English notables expressed its 
opinion as to what the world thinks of Russian persecution of 
the churches, 

Viscount Brentford, another speaker at the meeting, gave a 
series of other details as shocking as those presented by the 
chief rabbi. Said Viscount Brentford: 

Have you heard of the archbishop who was buried alive after his 
eyes had been put out, of another bishop who was plunged into quick- 
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lime, of another archbishop who was hanged In front of his own altar, 
of three priests who were thought worthy to suffer the death that 
Christ suffered and were crucified, of another who was stripped naked 
and sprayed in a Russian winter with cold water until he was a frozen 
statue of ice? 

Have you heard of the devilish ingenuity of which these men have 
been the victims? Have you heard of the archimandrite, who with his 
two sons, was taken out to be shot? While the execution of the sons 
was taking place this good man recited prayers for the dying. When 
his turn came, such was his reputation that the platoon of soldiers 
declined to fire. Another platoon was sent for, and they declined to 
fire. Then the commissar, the civil officer in charge, stepped up and 
murdered the victim himself. 

But it is not merely about that I want to speak to you to-night. I 
wish to speak of the deliberate effort to destroy religion. ‘They have 
tried persecution and terrorism, and now they are trying political action 
and education. Churches and synagogues have been confiscated and 
destroyed, some of them turned into clubs, theaters, and cinemas. 
Christian baptism is forbidden. Religious weddings are forbidden. 
Sunday no longer exists throughout that great country, and the cabinet 
has now entered upon a deliberate scheme to blot out the name of God. 


Thereafter, after all the speakers had been heard and enthu- 
siasm had been created against the constant encroachments of 
the Russian powers in the field of religion and liberty, a resolu- 
tion was adopted by the meeting in the following words: 


That this meeting of worshipers of Almighty God vehemently pro- 
tests against the persistent and cruel persecution of our fellow wor- 
shipers in Russia, and especially against the suppression of religious 
instruction of the young, and calls upon all believers in God and lovers 
of liberty throughout the world to pray and work without ceasing for 
the complete religious freedom of the people of Russia. 

That the British Government be-urged to make the strongest possible 
representations to the Soviet Government to bring this persecution to 
an end, 

That copies of this protest be forwarded to the heads of all civilized 
governments, 


So much for the English meeting, to which I have devoted a 
considerable time in my remarks to-day; but England is not 
the only country of the world which has made its protest against 
this dastardly act of the soviets. America has spoken and 
spoken by the voice of the representatives of Jewish organiza- 
tions who have convened in the Pennsylvania Hotel in the city 
of New York on December 8 last. I have once before referred 
to this conference of December 8, and since I was a member of 
this conference I am perhaps in a position to give this body 
a first-hand statement as to what this conference did with ref- 
erence to Soviet Russia. 

In my address to the House some weeks ago I have referred 
to the fact that Russia has not been recognized by the United 
States and that the country is on its probation and must 
demonstrate its good faith and intelligent government before it 
can expect to receive any recognition or sympathy or coopera- 
tion or help from this Government. I also pointed out that it 
was our money and our industrial genius which has helped 
Russia, in spite of the fact that we have not seen fit to recog- 
nize the Soviet Government. We haye helped Russia continually 
in money, by industrial organization, and by sending some of 
our best men to its relief. All of this was done because of the 
humanitarian impulse which permeates our people and which 
makes us at all times the exponent of all that is noble, generous, 
and helpful. We have forever and at all times helped the 
poor and downtrod. We have aided and assisted the fallen. 
We have given our time, our money, our genius, and our work 
unstintingly and without restraint to all worthy and noble 
causes, We have helped and aided. We have cooperated every- 
where in the world in order to achieve greatness and stability 
of other peoples and other nationalities which without our help 
could never be. Russia is not an exception. We have not recog- 
nized the present rulers of Russia because they do not deserve 
recognition, but we have never in any way hurt the people of 
Russia; but, on the contrary, have given lavishly of our money 
and our industry to this unhappy country. We are always 
willing to aid, but we are not going to give our help where it is 
not going to result in real, honest, and intelligent cooperation 
with our aims and ideals, 

In our Declaration of Independence we place our trust in 
the Almighty God, and though we have separated church and 
state and though we have provided in our Constitution that 
no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification for 
public office and though we have elected to the Presidency of 
this country men of all religions we haye not permitted divine 
worship in the United States to be ever obstructed or hindered. 
All of our Presidents call upon the people of this country annu- 
ally, around Thanksgiving, to offer their thanks to the Almighty 
God. And though, as I said, we do not recognize any particu- 
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lar creed or religion we are all united in the belief that only 
through the help of the Almighty God can our Nation sueceed 
and prosper. 

The philosophy of the Soviet Government is diametrically 
opposed to ours. The soviets have set themselves the task of 
eradicating all vestige of religion from their precincts, and not 
only will the government itself propose no religion, but what 
is worse it will deliberately curtail the religious impulse of 
other people and will do all in its power to stifle religious 
feeling and pervert religious observance. i 

As I am delivering these remarks, my attention is called to 
a dispatch from Moscow by the Associated Press, describing 
how an old Russian monastery is blasted to make way for a 
soviet club and how 5,000 workers carry stones of one of the 
richest Moscow religious temples and throw them into the river. 

The dispatch is as follows: 


Moscow.—Simanoy Monastery, which in former days was the most 
important and richest in Russia, was blown up with dynamite to-night 
to make room for a gigantic new soviet workers’ club and “cultural 
center.” The monastery was founded nearly 600 years ago by St. 
Sergius. 

Five thousand workers carried away the débris, each pledging him- 
self to remove one stone and throw it into the Moscow River. This 
action followed the recent conversion by communists of the famous 
St. Isaac's Cathedral, Leningrad, into a huge antireligious museum. 
The hundred-ton bells of the cathedral were so unwieldy that the 
authorities had to destroy them piecemeal in the belfries. 

OTHER CHURCHES ABOLISHED 

More than a score of other churches in Leningrad and Moscow now 
are in process of demolition and are being replaced by commercial 
buildings, schools, and workers’ clubs. The bells are being turned back 
into copper, silver, and bronze for commercial use. 

In one case a provincial church was turned into a circus and in 
Tiflis the proceeds from melted church bells were used to establish a 
menagerie. 
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THOUSANDS WITNESS DESTRUCTION 

The scene around Simanovy Monastery to-night, with its castellated 
wills and high-spired belfries, was a vivid one. 

While workers placed sticks of dynamite under the monastery, thou- 
sands of persons gathered to witness the successive explosions and the 
toppling of the massive walls and 400-foot high belfry. 

Here is another dispatch : 

[New York World, January 31, 1930] 
REDS SILENCE MOSCOW CHURCH BELLS THAT TOLLED FOR A THOUSAND 
YEARS 

Moscow.—Chureh bells will ring no more in or near Moscow, capital 
of Red Russia. The voice of the city’s “forty times forty" churches, 
which for a thousand years have pealed out thelr call to worsbip and 
the tidings of birth, death, and marriage, have been forever silenced by 
a soviet order issued to-day. 

The ban extends to all churches throughout the Moscow region, which 
includes several dozen smaller cities near by, in which there are hun- 
dreds of churches. Similar ordinances are already in effect in other 
soviet cities and may be adopted throughout Russia. 

The Moscow Soviet explained that its order was adopted upon the 
“energetic urge of numerous social and labor organizations,” whose 
members complained that the church bells disturbed their sleep and 
otherwise irked them. 

In many cities the church bells will be removed from their belfries 
and remelted to supply commercial metal. 


They will tell you if you are ever prejudiced and do not mind 
to listen to “ bunk ” that nowhere in the world is there so much 
personal liberty as in the land of the soviets and that in no other 
country is freedom of conscience so thoroughly predicated as in 
Soviet Russia. Now, as I said, it is not true, and is merely pure, 
unadulterated “ bunk.” 

The only freedom that Russia recognizes is the freedom to 
agree with those in power and not the freedom to disagree with 
those in power. 

I believe it was in our Supreme Court where Mr. Justice 
Holmes, our venerable senior judge of that court, said: 

If we are to consider ourselves a liberal Nation, we must not only 
permit expressions which agree with the majority, but we must permit 
a minority to express opinions with which the majority does not agree. 


This is exactly what we understand by freedom. It is easy 
enough to be with the majority and express views which the 
majority approves. Nobody will eyer be in trouble for agreeing 
with the powers and their policy, but in our opinion freedom 
consists in the permission given by the Government to disagree 
with those in power, and unless we recognize this kind of free- 
dom, we are not cultured or progressive or liberty-loving. 

Now, how does the Soviet Government regulate freedom of its 
people? By the act of January 23, 1918, all creeds and beliefs 
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are given the same guaranties of freedom of conscience and 
are put under the same restrictions. 
Article 2 of the soviet religious code states: 


Within the confines of the Soviet Republics it is prohibited to issue 
any local laws or regulations restricting or limiting freedom of con- 
science, or establishing privileges for preferential rights of any kind 
based upon the religious confessions of the citizens. 


Article 3 states: 


Any citizen may profess any religion or none. All restriction of 


rights connected with the profession of any belief whatsoever, or with 
the nonprofession of any belief, are annulled. 


Article 5 states: 


A free performance of religious rights is guaranteed as long as it 
does not interfere with public order and is not accompanied by inter- 
ference with the rights of citizens of the Soviet Republics. The local 
authorities possess the right in such cases to adopt all necessary meas- 
ures to preserve public order and safety. 


Article 9 states: 


Instruction in religious doctrines is not permitted in any governmental 
or common schools, nor in private teaching institutions where general 
subjects are taught. Citizens may give or receive religious instruction 
in a private manner, 


Article 10 states: 


AH ecclesiastical or religious associations are subject to the general 
regulation regarding private associations and unions and shall enjoy no 
privilezes or subsidies, whether from the government or from local 
autonomous or self-governing institutions. 


Article 11 states: 


Compulsory demand of collections or dues for the support of ecclesi- 
astical or religious associations, as well as measures of compulsion or 
punishment adopted by such associations in respect to their members, 
are not permitted, 


Article 12 states: 


No ecclesiastical or religious association has the right to possess 
property. 


Article 13 states: 


All properties of the existing ecclesiastical and religious associations 
in Russia are declared to form national wealth, Buildings and objects 
specifically appointed for purposes of worship shall be delivered, in 
accordance with the regulations of the local or central governmental 
authorities, to responsible religious associations for their use free of 
charge. (Only reyenue-producing property was taken from the church.) 


It is therefore obvious that while religion in an impersonal 
sense is not interfered with by legislation of the soviets, no 
religious organization can continue to function in the country. 

But in addition to the general restrictions placed on religion 
in Russia, Jewish religion is even worse off than the religions 
of other creeds operating under the soviets. Peculiarly, be- 
cause some of the early statesmen of the soviets were of Jewish 
extraction, they seemed to take a special pleasure in tormenting 
Jewish education and Jewish worship. The repression of all 
Jewish schools of learning and schools of religious instruction 
has been severe and may perhaps result in a fatal destruction of 
Judaism throughout Soviet Russia, 

At the Pennsylvania Hotel a paper was read by Leo M. Glass- 
man, who had spent 10 months in Soviet Russia and knows of 
his own persona! observation the real conditions in that coun- 
try. I shall now quote from his paper, as follows: 


I have dwelt on these facts in order to show not only that the Jewish 
religion is situated worse than the other religions in Soviet Russia but 
also to show that the Soviet Government acts on motives of political 
expediency. If the Jewish leaders in America and elsewhere pursue 
the proper line of action, it is not impossible to suppose that the Soviet 
Government may decide to alter its policy toward its Jews on similar 
grounds of expediency. 

Regarding the teaching of Hebrew, practically the same thing can be 
said as on the subject of religion. While the soviet laws permit the 
teaching of Hebrew in chadorim, where there are no more than three 
pupils, provided that no general subjects are taught in the same school, 
and in yeshivas, provided the students are over 18 years of age, the 
effect of these laws is largely nullified through the devious repressive 
activities of the Jewish communists. 

That brings me to the Yevysektzia. If the Jewish religion and the in- 
struction of Hebrew is now in a worse position than other religious 
groups in Soviet Russia, because of the chain of circumstances which I 
have briefly described, the Yevsektzia has aggravated the situation still 
further by its deliberately hostile, uncompromising attitude. This 
organization of Jewish renegades is headed by leaders most of whom 
were formerly Zionists and Nationalists. Merezhin, who is in charge 
of the Comzet, which conducts the colonization work, was formerly a 
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Zionist; so was Rashkes, who heads the colonization work in Bira- 
Bidjan; Litwakov, editor of the Yevsek organ, Emses, was a radical 
Zionist; Tchemeriski, one of the chief Yevsek spokesmen through press 
and platform, was one of the originators of the Zubatoy movement, 
Like all renegades, they seek to be holier than the Pope, partly out of 
fear for their own position and partly to expiate their past “ sins.” 
They hate everything Jewish with a venemous hatred worthy of the 
Jacobins. They are, in fact, the Jewish Jacobins of the Bolshevist revo- 
lution. Nothing escapes their watchful eye—from colonization to re- 
ligion, from Zionism to the Hebrew language. They deal with every- 
thing and they persecute everything in Jewish life; that is their spe- 
elalty. Through their untiring efforts synagogues, chadorim, and 
yeshivas are belng constantly closed, the teaching of Hebrew is for- 
bidden, Zionists and chalutzin are rigorously persecuted, and, in gen- 
eral, the life of the Jews im Russia is made unbearable beyond human 
endurance, 

During my stay in Russia I had ample opportunity to observe their 
work. I interviewed the leading Yevseks in Moscow, in Minsk, in the 
Ukraine, and Crimea; and then I compared their statements with the 
facts as I saw them with my own eyes. There is a method in the 
madness of the Yevseka; they work with the calculation and the 
cunning of a Machiavelli. The whole thing is thoroughly systematized 
on the basis of stercotyped communist idealogy. 

With the utmost confidence they will tell you that there is no persecu- 
tion of religion or of Zionism, that only counter-revolutionaries are 
persecuted, that the teaching of Hebrew is unhindered, that the Jewish 
youth is inculeated with the communist idea solely through the peace- 
ful methods of education, and not through intimidation or compulsion, 
That was what the Yevsek leader told me, from Pashkes and Tchemeriski 
and the editors of the Yevsek organs in Moscow and Minsk to the 
meanest little Yevseks in the Jewish colonies in the Ukraine and 
Crimea, That was the fiction for the consumption of naïve and 
credulous foreigners. What are the actual facts? Here they are: 

Being the Jewish counterpart of the Communist Party, the Yevsektzia 
has adopted for Hts work in the Jewish field methods similar to those 
employed by its parent organization in the wider field. The basic prin- 
ciple is spying and keeping the Jewish population in a state of constant 
intimidation. This is achieved through the system of arbkors and 
dorfkors, meaning arbeiterkorrespondenten and dorfkorrespondenten. 
Officially, these are factory and village correspondents who report to 
their local communist papers about the goings-on in their place of 
work and in the community in general. Unofficially, these corre- 
spondents are virtually spies; that is, their rôle, whether they do it 
wittingly or unwittingly, as the case may be. Their business is to 
snoop around and ferret out every possible detail about the private 
life of everybody else. They are, to put it in one word, informers. If a 
Jewish worker goes to the synagogue on Yom Kippur or Rosh Hashana 
he is sure to see himself denounced in the local paper as a counter- 
revolutionary and an enemy, of the working class. If a Jewish com- 
munist has the Abrahamatic rite performed on his offspring, the dorfkor 
and arbkor will not rest until that comrmunist is expelled from the 
party, and, if possible, discharged from his work. The minute an 
arbkor or dorfkor discovers that a Jewish worker has been eating 
matzoth on Passover the culprit is so blackened in the local paper that 
he thinks twice before he makes bold to eat the forbidden article the 
following Passover. 

And frequently it is not only because he is concerned about him- 
self and his position but also because of the inevitable consequences 
to his children that the Jewish worker surrenders to the whip of the 
Yevseks and abandons his traditional Jewish practices. The sins of 
the fathers are visited on the children and vice versa. You will get a 
clear picture of the Yevsek methods if I relate just two or three of 
the numerous cases which I investigated personally and substantiated. 

In Moscow last April the Jewish communists were engaged in 
feverish activities to break the spirit of the forthcoming Passover, by 
preaching against it in press and in school, by ridiculing the rabbis, 
denouncing the observance of the ancient Jewish practices as counter- 
revolutionary, and holding up to scorn those who surrender to “Jewish 
clericalism,” as they put it. But the most effective methods were these: 
The Jewish children were given strict orders to appear in school as 
usual on the Passover days, and the Jewish employees in all govern- 
ment offices, bureaus, and factories were told to come to work under 
penalty of losing their positions. I had these reports from many 
sources, but the most conclusive proof was furnished me by a Jewish 
employee in the Soviet State Bank in Moscow. The same instructions 
held good for all clerks and employees who were discovered eating 
matzoth. And these threats were not merely seraps of paper. If the 
Jewish worker or clerk who dares to stay out on a Jewish holiday is 
not discharged immediately he is cleared out when the periodical 
“chistka ™ comes around. The “chistka” is the housecleaning which 
takes place every few months in all soviet institutions. Its ostensible 
purpose is to rid the soviet bureaus of undesirable elements, such as 
the inefficient, obstructionists, ete. In reality, these undesirable ete- 
ments in their vast majority remain, while the more decent elements 
who can not bribe, scheme, and conspire against their fellowmen are 
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expelled, usually on the flimsiest and most ridiculous charges, among 
which are: Observing the Jewish rituals, eating matzoth, ete, 

On April 18, which was just about a week prior to Passover, I left 
Moscow on my way south to visit the Jewish colonies in the Ukraine 
and Crimea. En route I stopped in a number of cities, and everywhere 
they are employing the same methods to keep the Jewish population 
from observing Passover. But in some instances the Jewish communists 
surpassed themselves in sheer brutality. Thus, in 
children were told that failure to appear in school on Passover would 
mean immediate expulsion; moreover, they were instructed not to ap- 
pear in school in their new clothes. But the outstanding example that 
impressed itself on my mind more than any other was in Kherson, 
which, as you know probably, is a few hours’ distance by boat from 
Odessa. Here Bolshevik cruelty was brought down to its finest point; 
the Jewish children were told that if they stayed out on Passover their 
ration cards for bread would be taken away from them! I leave it to 
your own imagination to visualize this. Had I not been in Soviet 
Russia and investigated this personally, I would have refused to believe 
that such inhumanity was possible. Nor are those isolated cases, 
Similar reports came to me from many other cities, but I am only 
citing what I saw and substantiated. 

But what is perhaps still worse than these ruthless methods of 
compulsion, which often haye the opposite effect, is the moral wall 
which the Yevyseks, following the general pattern in the sovict schools, 
are building up between the children and parents. In the Yiddish 
schools in White Russia and in the Ukraine, the teachers strive to in- 
culcate the children with a spirit of contempt for everything that is 
held sacred by their parents. They are not content with teaching the 
children the materialistic doctrine; they engage in active propaganda 
against religion; they are not content with explaining to the children 
the Darwinian theory of evolution, to which there could hardly be any 
objection; they go further; they tell the children that anyone who 
believes in religion is a benighted fool, an enemy of the working class, 
and a counter-reyolutionary. Before the arrival of a holiday, cartoons 
are brought to the schools depicting rabbis and Jews of the bourgeois 
type, generally in the most ludicrous poses, as exploiters of the worker, 
over whom they are shown standing with gloating, sadistic eyes and 
fingers dripping with the blood of their proletarian victim. 

Simultaneously speeches saturated with venemous sarcasm are de- 
livered. I saw such cartoons when I was in Kherson, The effect of 
this procedure on the impressionable minds of the children can easily 
be imagined; that many of them are influenced is not to be wondered 
at. Jewish parents complained to me, with tears in their eyes, that 
this was the most tragic thing in their lives. Some of the children, 
falling under the spell of this so-called educational method, become 
enemies of their own fathers and mothers. There are instances where 
youngsters come home and ask their parents whether they are counter- 
reyolutionaries and exploiters of the poor workers. 

This form of antireligious propaganda in the soviet schools, for- 
merly of a sporadic nature, bas become an active drive as a result of 
a new decree issued last March, instructing all soviet teachers that the 
policy of neutrality practiced hitherto in the schools in the matter 
of religion was to be replaced by energetic antireligious activity. 

Now, I am going to say a few words on the subject of Zionism. 
While there is nothing in the soviet laws regarding Zionism, there 
seemnis to be an unwritten law on the matter which is just as effective 
as any written law could be. Zionism is regarded by the Bolshevik 
leaders, and, of course, by the Yevseks, as a distinctly counter-revolu- 
tionary movement, and hence it is rigorously suppressed. So far as I 
could see, it has been completely uprooted and exterminated. The lead- 
ing Russian Zionists have been either hounded out of the country or 
exiled; their followers have been so effectively cowed that they dare 
not lift their voice, let alone engage in any Zionist activities. Even 
the extreme left wing of the Poale Zion Organization, which was defi- 
nifely prosoviet and had made heroic sacrifices in the cause of the 
Bolshevik revolution in 1917 and 1918, has been liquidated. The sup- 
pression of this organization occurred three days before my arrival in 
Moscow in August, 1928. I succeeded in arranging a secret meeting 
with one of the leaders of the Left Poale Zion and he showed me a 
copy of the protest which had been drawn up by himself and seyeral 
others against the arbitrary, unjustifiable action of the Gepeu. ‘This 
protest was forwarded to the heads of the Soviet Government. Soon 
after that my informant was exiled to Siberia, and, so far as I know, 
he is still there. 


So much for Mr. Glassman’s report. Again we have a de- 


tailed statement from an eyewitness showing how far the soviets | 
have gone in their attempt to exterminate Jewish religion and | 


instruction. 

There can be no stronger expression of condemnation uttered 
by civilized man than that contained in the resolution adopted 
at Albert Hall, which I have discussed before. 

I shall therefore wind up my remarks with the words of pro- 
test expressed by Lord Charnwood, who was the chairman of 
that meeting and who has truly epitomized all that we feel on 
the subject, Lord Charnwood said: 


Kiey the Jewish | 
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This is a cause in which true English men and women are at one. 
It is not a political question. Whether our contact with Russia should 
be through an ambassador or not is to us a minor point on which we 
might differ, 

It is nothing to us here whether or not the Russian Government 
tries to run trade on communistie principles. ‘To-night we are not 
even concerned about our own country and its institutions or about 
the British Empire, that great agent of civilization for which I for 
one deeply care. 

Poverty, hunger, prison, torture, death—these things have been faced 
by those in Russia. First and foremost to-night we pay homage to 
the men, women, and children who face these things. The first point 
I wish to make is that some people in England have found comfort 
in the idea that there is now a cessation of persecution. What is 
happening really is that a more perfect engine of repression has been 
set up this year. It is true that under strict conditions and at heavy 
cost some Christians or Jews in Russia may meet in church or syna- 
gogue to pray, but worship does not end in prayer, Let any of them, 
in the name of God, feed the hungry, comfort the sick, teach the ignorant, 
or help neighboring congregations; then it is that the hand of the 
law grips them, and It Js not a gentle thing. 

Here are two sentences from the Russian Minister of Education: 
“Christians teach love and compassion, which is contrary to our con- 
victions,” and “Down with ‘love our neighbors’. That is the spirit 
in which this mighty engine of the law is being and will be administered. 

I happen to be a convinced churchman. But there are Christian 
people who have no creed and chureb but who, in doubt, would still seek 
the truth, Let them understand this fact: That seeking the truth is 
just what men may not do in Russia. 

Let some teacher In Russia, however irreligious he may have been, 
bring to question in the strictest spirit of science whether the tenets of 
materialism have indeed been proved. He, too, by whatever name he 
calls it, will have to bear Christ’s cross. That is the scope of the 
Russian law. 

Lastly, what can we do? For one thing, we can learn how things 
go in Russia and make the exact proved facts widely known in England, 
the Dominions, India, America, Europe. 

And yet if our prayers and our sympathy were all, do you imagine 
that these mean anything to the multitudes of Russians who will get to 
know of them and who are suffering to-day for God or truth? 

Do you imagine that it would have done no hurt to their hearts if 
the movement to hold this meeting of protest had been damped out by 
the prudent calculations of some? If you do, you are much mistaken. 

To them we offer the poor tribute of our love and our reverent 
admiration. 


[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Hoorrr]. 


Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
some days ago I listened with great interest to an address here 
by the very able Commissioner from Porto Rico, Judge DAVILA, 
and it reminded me of something I have meant to do for almost 
a year now past. 

In March of last year I, with other members of the Insular 
Affairs Committee, went to the island of Porto Rico to investi- 
gate the conditions which had arisen in that island due to the 
terrific hurricane which had swept it in the preceding year. 

My interest was greatly stimulated in the island. I formed 
during the comparatively brief time I was there friendships with 
the people of the island, which I hope will abide with me all 
of my life, and I have meant ever since my return home to 
secure some time on some occasion here in order that I might 
say something to my colleagues of the House about the problems 
of Porto Rico and the relation of that island to the United 
States, and also that I might let the people in whose company 
I spent a number of interesting and profitable days in that 
island know that there were some here among the membership 
of the House who appreciate the extent and the character of 
their problems, 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOOPER. Certainly. 

Mr. FISH. Would the gentleman mind in the course of his 


| remarks telling the House whether it is true that during the 


first four years of public-school instruction they only teach 
the Spanish language? I have heard that statement made, and 
I want to know whether the gentleman can tell us whether it 
is true or not. 

Mr. HOOPER. I can not answer the gentleman absolutely 
upon that point, but I think it is not true, for we visited during 
the course of this trip to Porto Rico a good many schools in 
the island where I think the children must have been under 
the age that the gentleman indicates by his question, and we 
found they were teaching the English language to these chil- 
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dren, and, I might add, teaching it to them, it seemed to me, 
very well indeed. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOOPER. Certainly. 

Mr. MICHENER. I was in Porto Rico several years ago at 
the time Secretary Weeks was there, and we passed by a num- 
ber of schools, and out in front of the schools the children were 
assembled and were singing in the English language My Country 
Tis of Thee. 

Mr. HOOPER. Yes; I will say to my colleague from Michigan 
we had similar experiences to that, only the age of the children, 
of course, it would be impossibie for me to tell. I remember 
some of them were little ones and many of the children with 
whom we came in contact were older. 

Mr. FISH. If the gentleman gets any information on this 
point, will he make a point of putting that in the RECORD as an 
extension of his remarks? 

Mr. HOOPER. If I can get that information I assure the 
gentleman I will be pleased to extend my remarks in that way. 
Now my talk is not of a controversial character, and if Mem- 
bers will all withhold their questions until I finish if I have 
time I will yield, and answer all questions. 

What I wanted to speak of in the first place was the almost 
unbelievable results of the hurricane. We have appropriated 
considerable money for the people of the island in the last year 
and I can say in all good faith to the Members of the House 
who hear me that that money was not spent in vain, and it 
was as sorely needed as an money was ever needed in the 
history of our country and Porto Rico as well. 

You know that there are only two principal crops on the 
island. They raise a variety of coffee, very excellent, and one 
which when you learn to drink it makes it difficult for you to 
forget it and to drink other kinds. Most of it is sent over to 
France and Spain. Down along the tropical coast of Porto 
Rico is the sugar region, and as you get into the uplands you 
find that coffee is the prineipal product of that region. 

This coffee requires the shade of trees, and very fair-sized trees, 
in order to bring it out to the full productivity of the soil. Mem- 
bers of the House, it is no misstatement to say that virtually all 
of the shade trees protecting the coffee in the Island of Porto 
Rico were swept away by that terriffic tempest. 

It will be years and years before they can again secure the 


requisite shade in order to enable them to grow their coffee 
erop once more to make it their second principal product. 
It was indeed illuminating to us to find what had been done 


in the island by the American Red Cross. If the people of 
Porto Rico were to take a vote as to what was the most splendid 
of all the American institutions, I am certain that most every 
vote in the island would be cast in behalf of the American Red 
Cross. Everywhere through the mountains, everywhere down 
in the deep guiches and in the valleys, you will find the handi- 
work of this great beneficent American institution. There is 
nothing elaborate; you will see modest little huts built for the 
people everywhere through the island. I am certain that many 
a Porto Rican has gone on his knees and blessed the American 
Red Cross since the hurricane swept over the island. 

But I want to depart from that for a minute. I think, in the 
hurry, the activities, and complexities in this modern life of 
ours, we in this country are apt to forget Porto Rico and the 
far-flung possessions of the United States throughout the world. 
Judge DAviLa speaks in this body of his country now and then. 
But really it is comparatively seldom that a voice is lifted 
here about this beautiful little island possession, 

We remember that it is net large in area; we remember that 
it literally fell into our hands as the result of the Spanish 
War. We know that the population has largely increased since 
1898, and that there are now 1,500,000 people living in an area 
of about 8,600 square miles. We know, if we study this matter 
at all, that the population is so crowded in this little island 
that it is difficult for many people to find means of sustenance. 
We know that much of their means has been swept away. 

The Porto Ricans are not a migratory people. I am told by 
those who know that they are in that respect like the peasants 
of France, that they are devotedly attached to the land of their 
birth and seldom go far from the blue skies and the green 
mountains of their home. 

So Porto Rico has become more and more crowded year by 
year, and more and more it finds it difficult to sustain the life 
of its teeming population. 

I would not care to be critical, but we observed one thing in 
our travels which might help if corrected; we were told that 
the waters of the island literally teemed with fish, but there is 
little fishing along the coast. You seldom see a fishing craft 
on the sea. 

Strangely enough, the people of the island import codfish, as 
one of the principal staples of food, codfish and beans, I think 
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if some efficiency commission were to make a study of the food 
situation in Porto Rico, they might very well tell the people of 
the island that there is at their very door a fine and a staple 
supply ef food in the fisheries that abound everywhere about 
them. But I am not here to criticize, I am here to praise, 
rather. I knew little about the island before I had gone there, 
although I had taken pains of course to read from time to time 
what came to my attention about it. We came away with this 
firmly in our minds, that nowhere in the United States is there 
a more patriotic people than the Porto Ricans. You can go on 
their fine highways from one end of the island to the other or 
across the island through the mountains, and everywhere you 
will see these little schoolhouses, everywhere you will see the 
American flag floating above them, and even on the automobiles 
in the island you will see the flag, and you will see it 10 times 
to 1 that you will observe it on the roads of the District of 
Columbia or in Maryland or in Michigan or Pennsylvania or 
anywhere else throughout the United States, 

The people of Porto Rico are all citizens of the United States, 
They were made citizens by act of Congress, and there is vir- 
tually no percentage of the population which did not immedi- 
ately take advantage of that fact and become citizens of this 
Republic. Yet the island of Porto Rico is in rather an anomal- 
ous position. It is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl in its relation 
to the United States. Hawaii is an integral part of the United 
States, and so is Alaska, Admittedly, the Philippine Islands 
are not a part of the United States. Porto Rico, with a full 
quota of American citizenship, with a population almost en- 
tirely composed of American citizens, has no status which has 
ever been fully defined. I doubt whether there is anyone in 
the United States who could define with accuracy just what 
the political relation of Porto Rico is to the United States. Yet 
in all human probability, as far as we can pierce the veil of 
the future, the destinies of Porto Rico will be bound up with 
those of the United States for all time. These people are loyal 
to the United States. There is no sentiment that I was able to 
find down there for independence. They realize the position in 
which they stand to the United States, and here is the fondest 
hope of the best class of Porto Ricans with whom we came in 
contact: They believe, and I think there is a good deal of 
justice in the belief, that in the years to come they are to act 
as a sort of interpreter between the people of the United States, 
with its Anglo-Saxon civilization of the north, and the people of 
South and Central America, with their Latin civilization, 
That is what you hear said by the leaders everywhere through- 
out Porto Rico, and I think there is a good deal of truth in it. 

We Americans have talked among ourselves that in the event, 
the almost impossible event, of any trouble of a warlike nature 
occurring between the United States and Great Britain, an 
almost unthinkable thing, the people of Canada, who know us 
so well and whom we know so well, would be interpreters and 
peacemakers between our country and theirs, and in just a 
similar way these people down in Porto Rico believe that they 
finally will be a sort of Intermediary between the United States 
and Latin America, and already that idea is beginning to fer- 
ment, already it is beginning to have results, because the people 
are going from American schools in Porto Rico down into 
Spanish America as engineers, as teachers, as scientific agri- 
culturists, carrying down with them the learning which has 
come indirectly from the North and directly from the center 
of Latin civilization in the Carribean Sea; and if they, a little 
people, a weak people, are able to have that come to be a 
reality in years to come, certainly they will contribute some- 
thing very real, something concrete and substantial to the 
civilization and to the peace and the stability of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

On this trip—and I wish I had time to talk of it in detail— 
we went to Ponce, the second largest city, on the southern side 
of the island, and there attended a session of the high school. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER] spoke to 
the children and teachers of the high school in English., No 
one could have doubted, I would say to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Frsu] if he were present at this time, that those 
young people in the high school, hundreds of them, understood 
every word that was said to them by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, 

No one could gainsay it, because they always caught the point 
of his remarks. They were always ready to applaud, and to 
applaud quickly and continuously, any patriotic sentiment that 
he uttered, and he uttered many of them. It was one of the 
finest and most affecting things I have ever witnessed in all my 
life—the eagerness of those young people for learning, their 
pride in the fact that they are sharing in the destiny of this 
Republic, the fact that they are American citizens and are to be 
American citizens in the future. I can say in all earnestness 
that all of these things weighed powerfully on these young 
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minds whom we saw in Ponce that day, and is it too much to 
believe that when this spirit, coming from such sources, is 
spread out all over the Southern Hemisphere, these people will 
be the torch bearers of the Anglo-Saxon idea of civilization to 
the people of the regions far to the south of us? 

We had another meeting, a meeting of business and profes- 
sional men from all over the island, at San Juan, and I wish you 
could have been there with us and could have seen the class of 
men with whom we came in contact. There was one man, Sefior 
Chardon, the secretary of agriculture of the island, and you 
could find no finer or more notable man anywhere in the United 
States. I wish you could have met the judge of the supreme 
court of the island, Judge Del Toro, for you would have con- 
cluded that he would stand comparison with the very finest and 
best of our great American jurists. I wish you could haye met 
Sefior Vizcarrundo, head of the department of education on the 
island, and had seen whether he would not measure up in ability 
and in earnestness with most of the great educators throughout 
the United States. 

I remember, if I may quote myself for a moment, saying at 
that time with earnestness and enthusiasm : 


I hope you people here will get the best that can be obtained in your 
island of our civilization to the north, our civilization based on Anglo- 
Saxon ideals; but I hope also, and I hope it enrnestly and fervently, 
that never in the course of your history in Porto Rico will you depart 
wholly away from your ancient Latin civilization—the civilization that 
goes back far beyond our own, that came to fuli flower in the genius of 
Cervantes and men of his kind; and I hope that our civilization and 
yours, through the aid of the bilingual school, may grow up side by side, 
each bearing its own particular flower, but that neither of them ever 
may be wholly destroyed, 


Now, my time is almost exhausted, and I fear I have said 
nothing that adds accurately to your knowledge of Porto Rico 
or its problems, But it is a needy little country—a deserving 
little country. It is just as much a part of the United States 
as is the District of Columbia. The message that I hope to 
convey to you—and I am doing it to repay in some small degree 
the delicate kindness and hospitality we enjoyed in Porto 
Rico—is that we do not forget that country. I ask of you, do 
not fail to consider it as just as much a part of America as the 
soil on which we stand to-day. Let us consider its advance- 


ment sympathetically; let us interest ourselves in its problems 
and perplexities and its work and its onward striving. 
There stands Porto Rico in close proximity to the Panama 


Canal. It is strategically the most important possession. of 
the United States, outside of Hawaii, without question. Let 
us remember that although it is a tropical country and that its 
people are comparatively few and weak, yet, nevertheless, it is a 
part of our own country and that its people are Americans; and 
that just as we here are interested in the activities of the 
world as it goes just so are those people down there interested 
in our problems here in the United States; interested in our 
institutions and traditions, teaching their children to revere 
our great names in the Same way as in our own schools. 

They were delighted to know that Colonel Roosevelt was to 
become governor of that island because even the smallest child 
knows he is the son of that Colonel Roosevelt who helped to 
free their island and Cuba. They are a sentimental people. 

They are hard-working, honest, and above all, they are 
Americans and our own fellow citizens. Let us remember that 
for untold generations they will share in our civilization. Porto 
Rico is a lovely gem in the imperishable sapphire of the Carib 
Sea, an outpost of American civilization and empire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. WASON. I yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I would be very glad if the gentleman 
would tell the House about their social conditions. The gentle- 
man has not covered that very fully. 

Mr. HOOPER. I have not had time or opportunity to do 
that, but I saw something of the home conditions of these people 
during my visit there. Many of the people in Porto Rico live 
in a very primitive way, by necessity, because, as I have said, 
there is a constant struggle for daily bread, on account of the 
small amount of money that the average person can earn as 
compared with what can be earned in the United States. But 
we were assured down there that the condition of the people 
is infinitely better than it was under the Spanish dominion, and 
that they have better opportunity to make themselves useful; 
and these people are intelligent and able to work out their own 
salvation, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Green]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and to include therein two or three 
short bills which I have intrgduced and a letter to the War 
Department and the reply received therefrom. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman to extend his remarks in the manner indicated? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr, Chairman and my_ colleagues, I desire to 
speak to you briefly to-day about existing and proposed legisla- 
tion which is of general interest to the country as a whole and 
of particular interest to my State. The first matter which I 
will discuss is the proposed canal across Florida, connecting the 
intracoastal waterway of the Atlantic Ocean with that of the 
Gulf of Mexico, or that program usually known as the intra- 
coastal waterway from Boston to the Rio Grande. 

In 1926 I introduced H. R. 8742, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
required and directed to cause a preliminary examination and survey 
to be made for a barge canal beginning in Cumberland Sound and 
terminating at or near the mouth of the Mississippi River, using the 
nearest, most practicable, and most feasible route which will permit the 
use of the waters of the St. Marys River of Georgia and Florida, the 
Sewanee River and St. Georges Sound of Florida, and all other rivers 
and bodies of water along and adjacent to such route, and provide a 
protected all-inland canal, 

Sec. 2. That upon the making of such survey the Secretary of War 
shall report to Congress. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of War shall ascertain the feasibility and 
practicability of such barge canal and in his said report to Congress giye 
full detailed estimate of cost of such canal, a description of proposed 
ronte, dimensions of the proposed canal, nmount of actual canaling, and 
every fact and circumstance which in his judgment will be necessary to 
convey full information as to such proposed barge canal. 


We were able to ineorporate the substance of this bill as an 
item in the 1927 rivers and harbors bill, which passed the 
Congress and became a law. Under the provisions of this bill 
an extended survey of the across-Florida canal is now well 
under way, and, in fact, we believe is almost concluded. From 
recent conferences which I haye held with members of the 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee and with Major General 
Brown, Chief of the Board of Army Engineers, we believe that 
a report will soon be made by the Board of Army Engineers. 
We have been desirous of giving to the Board of Army Engi- 
neers full latitude in the survey, with the hope that after its 
best study and suryey that a favorable report from the board 
may be had. In order to obtain the full interpretation of the 
1927 act by the Chief of the Board of Army Engineers recently 
I wrote a letter to General Brown, as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Hous oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., January 30, 1930. 
Maj. Gen. LYTLE BROWN, 
Chief Board of Army Engineers, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR GENERAL Brown: In 1927 I introduced a bill which was in- 
cluded in the rivers and harbors bill, providing for a survey of a canal 
across Florida from Cumberland Sound on the Atlantic via St. Marys, 
Okefenokee, and Suwannee River to the Gulf of Mexico, 

I wish you would please adyise me whether, under this provision, a 
complete and detailed physical survey can and will be made. For fear 
that same could not be made under this legislation I introduced another 
bill October 21, 1929, copy of which is herewith inclosed. My purpose 
is to obtain a full and complete physical survey of this route. Will you 
please advise me whether enaction of the inclosed bill is necessary? 

I shall also appreciate anything that you may be able to do to the 
end that existing survey of this route is expedited and report promptly 
made. 

Sincerely yours, R. A. GREEN, 
Member of Congress. 


Recently I have receiyed from General Brown the following 
reply: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE oF THR CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, February 3, 1930. 


Hon. R. A. GREEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mr, Green: 1. Allow me to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of January 30, 1930, relating to the survey of a waterway from 
Cumberland Sound on the Atlantic coast across Florida and thence to 
the Mississippi River. 

2. In reply it is desired to state that the river and harbor act ap- 
proved January 21, 1927, contained an item authorizing a preliminary 
examination and survey of “ waterway from Cumberland Sound, Ga. 
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and Fla., to the Mississippi River.” The duty of making the prelimi- 
nary examination was assigned to a special board of officers, of which 
Lieut. Col. Mark Brooke, 212 Customhouse, New Orleans, La., is the 
senior member. It is now expected that the report on the preliminary 
examination will be ready for submission to this office about March 
1, 1930. 

3. Further legislation at this time is not considered necessary, as 
under the present authorization all feasible and practicable routes will 
be investigated and reported upon. 

Very truly yours, 
LYTLE Brown, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 


It is therefore evident that the Chief of the Army Engineers 
contemplates a full, detailed, and comprehensive physical sur- 
vey of the proposed canal, and under this legislation. I am 
very hopeful that his report will be favorable to the project. 

All of this intracoastal waterway has been approved and al- 
most all of it constructed from Boston to Florida. Also the 
section from the Rio Grande to the Mississippi River, and from 
the Mississippi River to Pensacola, Fla. I believe, has now 
been approved and nearly all of it constructed. The Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors has recently approved a portion of this 
canal or waterway from Mobile, Ala., to Pensacola, Fla., so that 
this leaves that last portion from Pensacola, Fla., to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean as the unfinished link. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. 
ished portion? 

Mr. GREEN. The unfinished portion across the main penin- 
sula of Florida yaries from less than 75 miles to about 200 
miles; different routes vary in length. The Cumberland Sound 
route as recommended by the Georgia Canal Commission and 
the Florida Canal Commission is the one mentioned in the bill 
just read and now under survey. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Is this embraced in the intra- 
coastal canal system? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes. It is a portion of the intracoastal system, 
from Boston to the Rio Grande. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. 
man yield? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I would like for the gentle- 
man to discuss, if he has time, the relative importance or merits 
of the proposed St. Lawrence River canal and this proposed 
canal connecting the intracoastal waterway of the Atlantic 
States with that of the States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. GREEN. I thank my friend from Georgia for mention- 
ing the relative importance of these two projects, I have made 
some study of the two great projects and somehow I believe 
that the intracoastal canal, which will give a connection from 
the great lower Mississippi Valley to the Atlantic coast, is of 
equally great importance if not of greater importance than the 
St. Lawrence project. When the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CHALMERS] was so ably discussing the St. Lawrence project 
to-day I was pleased to note that he expressed himself, in reply 
to my question, as being kindly disposed toward a connecting 
link across Florida. It seems to me it behooves the Members 
of the Congress to work together for a full realization of the 
best possible development of all of our waterways. I feel 
kindly disposed toward the full development of the waterways 
in the vicinity of the Great Lakes. I believe they are of im- 
portance, and I know that the Gulf-to-Atlantic canal, as has 
been so ably supported by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LANKFORD] and other Members of the Congress, is of very great 
importance. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I would like to ascertain if it is the gen- 
tleman’s view that this canal should be of such construction as 
to provide for ocean-going ships or merely for barge purposes. 
It seems to me that a canal of such importance as that ought to 
provide for ocean-going ships, so as to save that distance around 
the Florida peninsula. 

Mr. GREEN. I will say for the information of my friends 
and colleagues that different suggestions have been made for 
barge canals and steamship canals across Florida, and the 
amount of mileage to be saved has been estimated at from 500 
to 900 miles. Frankly, I am inclined to feel that ultimately the 
steamship canal is the solution, so that a boat may rapidly 
pass through from ocean to ocean. However, there are a great 
many people who have made studies of it who are inclined 
toward the barge canal, and I believe the main portion of the 
canal from Boston to the Rio Grande is a barge canal. But 
somehow my personal inclination is toward a steamship canal as 


What is the mileage of the unfin- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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the best solution, and it is expected that the existing surveys 
will give estimates of cost of both barge and ship canals, 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Can not the situation be han- 
dled by a barge line being built at the present time to take care 
of the present commerce, and later that line changed into a sea 
level or steamship canal to take care of the future demands, or 
even a steamship canal constructed along an entirely different 
route? 

Mr. GREEN. The bill which I introduced, and which was 
made a part of the 1927 river and harbor act, provides for such 
a survey, and we expect a full survey and report as to both 
barge and steamship canal. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. It will be necessary for a 
survey to be made of the entire field to determine the cost, the 
feasibility, and practicability of each. 

Mr. GREEN. We hope the-Board of Army Engineers will so 
perform. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. What is the gentleman’s plan under his 
proposed bill, and what is the plan of the engineers? Do they 
differ with the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. GREEN. The project is largely in the formative stage, 
and the Engineering Department has agreed to make full sur- 
veys and recommendations as will give us full information and 
guidance. 

Frankly, I can think of no piece of legislation which would 
at this time mean so much to not only my State but to the coun- 
try as a whole as would the construction of this canal. It 
would give direct connection between the ever-increasing volume 
of commerce and trade which is now carried on between the 
great Mississippi Valley, the South, and all States of the Atlan- 
tic coast, as well as give a direct route for international com- 
merce which is plying between European countries, the Gulf 
States, Mexico, and Central America. As I see it, the construc- 
tion of this canal is a crying need of this great commercial age. 
While we are not fully advised as to the probable cost of its 
construction, yet I predict that the great time and cost which 
would be sayed to commerce by this connecting link would soon 
pay for the cost of construction. : 

It appears to me as a project which is fully warranted as a 
financial undertaking by our Government, and I firmly believe 
that a government which has recently been financially strong 
enough and with sufficient future vision to undertake the great 
projects which our Government has, will soon undertake and 
complete this project of a canal across Florida, connecting the 
Atlantie with the Gulf. I would have my colleagues to bear in 
mind that the Congress recently has authorized well over a 
hundred million dollars for a reclamation and conservation 
project at Boulder Dam; that we have appropriated millions for 
the suecessful completion of a number of other great reclamation 
projects in the West; that we have recently launched upon a 
program of the expenditure of what will eventually be possibly 
$1,000,000,000 for flood control in the Mississippi Valley; that 
our Government has also in recent years accomplished that great 
engineering feat of the Panama Canal, which has already so 
fully demonstrated the wisdom, financially and otherwise, of its 
construction. 

Numbers of other great undertakings and achievements by 
our "Government are too numerous to mention in this limited 
time, but judging the future by past performances of our great 
Nation, I fully believe that the time is now ripe for us to con- 
struct this final link in the great intracoastal canal system, It 
has the indorsement of the Canal Commission of Florida, the 
Canal Commission of Georgia, the Mississippi Valley Waterways 
Association, the Atlantic Waterways Association, and numbers 
of other great and well-known associations and individuals. 
President Hoover recently said: 

I doubt if since the days when we transformed transportation from 
the wagon to the railroad bave we seen so positive an opportunity 
to assist the prosperity of our people. 

We must envisage our inland waterways as great unified transpor- 
tation systems, and not as isolated units. 


Also in his speech at St. Louis, I believe, he said that the 
intracoastal canal system should be completed within 10 
years, I take these statements as his indorsement of the 
across Florida canal project, therefore, I earnestly solicit the 
interest and cooperation of my colleagues in its prompt achieve- 
ment, [Applause.] 

Another bill in which I am particularly interested is H. R. 
224, introduced by me some time ago, and is as follows: » 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Board of Managers of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers is authorized and directed to 
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select a tract of land approximating 300 acres now owned by the 
Federal Government located in the State of Florida or to acquire land 
by donation and without expense, as a site for a branch home of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to be located in Florida. 
The land selected or acquired shall be transferred to the jurisdiction 
of the Board of Managers of said home, together with all books, maps, 
records, and other documents necessary for use, administration, and 
control of such land. 

Sec. 2. The Board of Managers of the national home is authorized 
and directed to provide for the improvement of the land so selected or 
acquired and for the construction, equipment, operation, and main- 
tenance thereon of suitable buildings for the use of a branch home. 

Sec, 8. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$3,000,000 to carry out the provisions of this act. 


Hearings were recently held on this bill and similar bills by 
the House Committee on Military Affairs. At that time Gen. 
George H. Wood, President of the Board of Managers of the 
National Military Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and 
I and others appeared before the committee and spoke at length 
as to the necessity and importance of this legislation. These 
hearings are now printed and available. We are very hopeful 
of prompt and favorable action by the House Military Affairs 
Committee. General Wood believes that the establishment of a 
branch of the national home at this time in one of the States 
of the Southeast is yery important and necessary. 

I believe that if such a home is to be established by the Gov- 
ernment, and I think it should be, that the State of Florida is 
the most suitable place for same. We have there the necessary 
climatic and other conditions for the best results from such an 
undertaking by our Government. The splendid hard roads and 
railroads in Florida, the availability at all seasons of the year 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, and the matchless climatic con- 
ditions of Florida naturally would make most suitable such 
a home for the ex-soldiers of our country, particularly those 
who are old or infirm. 

I would like to call to the attention of my colleagues also that 
the United States Veterans Hospital, No. 63, at Lake City, Fla., 
recently had the lowest per capita maintenance cost of any vet- 
eran hospital in the country. Naturally it would be concluded 
that the per capita cost of maintenance of a soldiers’ home, if 
located in Florida, would be less than that of any other in the 
country. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GREEN. Yes; gladly. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. What does the gentleman’s bill propose 
to do—to create a soldiers’ home? 

Mr. GRBEN. Yes. A branch of the National Home for 
Volunteer Soldiers; a branch home in the State of Florida. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. For volunteer soldiers of every war? 

Mr. GREEN. Of all wars; yes. 

The land for such a home, of course, under the provisions of 
the bill is to be provided without additional cost to the Federal 
Government, and the bill provides for an appropriation of 
$3,000,000 for construction. It is possible that this figure will 
be trimmed by the committee to $2,000,000. I request the co- 
operation of my colleagues to the end that this bill be enacted 
into law. 

Another bill which I haye introduced and is of particular in- 
terest to the United Daughters of the Confederacy is H, R. 6348, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War, in his discretion, is 
hereby authorized to deliver to the order of the Varina Davis Chapter, 
No. 1980, United Daughters of the Confederacy, Macclenny, Fla., aux- 
iliary to the Florida Division United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
two trophy guns, stored in the Watervliet Arsenal, at Watervliet, N; Y., 
and described as follows: One 12-pounder, muzzle-loading, smooth-bore 
field gun, No. 122; diameter of bore, 454 Inches; length over all, 58% 
inches; approximate weight, 1,200 pounds, “ Confederate”; and one 
12-pounder, No. 105, muzzle loading, smooth bore; length over all, 72 
inches; diameter of the bore, 454 Inches; approximate weight, 1,200 
pounds, “ Confederate” : Provided, That the United States shall be put 
to no expense in connection with the delivery of said guns. 


This bill has been, I understand, favorably reported by the 
Subcommittee on Military Affairs and should appear on the 
calendar in the very near future. I would like to say to my 
colleagues that the State of Florida has expended considerable 
Sums of money in marking and caring for this battle field at 
Olustee. Here was fought a battle of unusual importance to 
my State. It is quite appropriate that the Federal Government 
furnish and permit the erection of these two Confederate can- 
non at this place. 

There are seyeral other bills of importance which I would like 
to discuss if time would now permit, but it will not. I must, 
however, mention H. R. 4848, which I introduceed last October 
and which provided for an appropriation of $168,750 to furnish 
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tonrbstones or grave markers for the soldiers of the Confed- 
erate Army of our country. This is a bill of general importance 
to every State in the Union, These splendid soldiers of the 
Confederate States of America have been buried in cemeteries 
throughout the United States and I think it is quite appro- 
priate that the Congress has decided to mark their graves. We 
were able, as my colleagues know, to include this appropriation 
in the general Army appropriation bill which recently passed 
the House. 

In these last two bills mentioned it appears that sectional 
differences have faded away and we are now obtaining national 
sanction for legislation which is of importance alike to all 
American soldiers and for all sections of our great Nation. I 
am pleased, my friends, to see these things come to pass. I am 
pleased to see the high officials of our country visit and mingle 
with the citizens of the various States of the Union. I am 
pleased to see Presidents take their pilgrimages in Southern 
States. Even now we haye in my own State of Florida a pro- 
longed visit by ex-President Calvin Coolidge, and this week my 
State is happily receiving and entertaining President Hoover. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. WASON. Mr, Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to my col- 
league from New York [Mr. CULKIN]. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I have introduced a bill (H. R. 9754) proposing an 
appropriation of $50,000 for the erection of a monument on the 
battle field of Sackets Harbor, N. Y., to commemorate the life 
and deeds of Gen. Jacob Brown. 

If I fail to convince the historically minded Members of the 
House of the outstanding military value of the achievements of 
this neglected soldier of the War of 1812, assuming they do not 
already know my hero's part in the making of America, then 
my case must fail. 

SERVICES TO NATION 

Who, then, was Gen, Jacob Brown? Let me say that General 
Brown in point of actual achievement on the battle field is his- 
torically the most commanding figure of the War of 1812. I 
say this without qualification. I say that it was his brilliant 
leadership in the dark hour of national distress that gave hope 
to the American cause, a leadership which, in a score of battles, 
never knew defeat. It was General Brown who, by his brilliant 
strategy and an unbroken succession of military victories, sayed 
this Republic from a loss of territory in the War of 1812. 

I say these things with full deference to the glorious achieve- 
ments of General Jackson, who defeated the regulars of Welling- 
ton at New Orleans. The Battle of New Orleans was fought 
15 days after the treaty of peace was signed at Ghent, and this 
fact permits high value to be giyen to the victories of General 
Brown, for they influenced the terms of the peace treaty. 

I do not wish to detract from the luster which attached to the 
services of General Harrison in the West. Both of these men 
became national heroes, and their history is known to every 
American schoolboy. In addition, both of these outstanding and. 
splendid Americans were rewarded by election to the Presidency. 
Their fame and glory are secure, but the memory of Jacob 
Brown, whose victories made the treaty of Ghent possible and 
prevented England from demanding as the price of peace the 
territory of the then Northwest, is dimmed by time and fast 
fading from the recollection of our people. 

WAR OF 1812 

It is not my purpose to discuss the causes of the War of 1812. 
Suffice it to say that the impressment of American seamen to 
the number of 6,000 or 7,000 was a contributing cause. This 
practice had aroused the patriotic spirit in America. In addi- 
tion British orders in council, more oppressive and irritating 
than those that had started the fire of Revolution in America, 
characterized England’s trade relations with this Nation. This 
despite the fact that America was a sovereign people. By these 
orders, America was forbidden to trade with any country other 
than Great Britain. We were permitted to trade with other 
parts of Europe only on condition of touching in England and 
paying duties. The future of America was clouded with un- 
certainty. Under the leadership of Clay, Calhoun, and new men 
from the South and the then West, the spirit of nationalism 
was roused in America. The reluctant Madison was forced to 
send a war message to Congress, which resulted in the declara- 
tion of war on June 18, 1812. 

Let me briefly sketch General Brown’s background. General 
Brown was born in Bucks County, Pa., in the historie year 
1775. His forebears were of Quaker steck and he himself was 
of that persuasion. He was self-educated. In common with 
Washington and Lincoln he was a surveyor. His activities were 
far-flung. When 21 years of age he was appointed a surveyor 
of Government lands in Ohio and spent two years in that field. 
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His work in the wilderness completed, he returned to New York 
City, where he opened a private school and occasionally con- 
tributed a political article to the press of that day. Through 
these articles he was brought to the attention of Alexander 
Hamilton, who was greatly teken with this young man's charm 
and mental powers. As a result of this contact Hamilton made 
young Brown his military secretary. Through this duty and 
association our hero came into contact with the men who were 
the leaders of America. His duty with Hamilton ended when 
the threatened trouble between France and America passed. 
HIS RECORD AS A PIONEER 

Being of the soil and hearing of the virgin country in northern 
New York, Jacob Brown used his available means to purchase 
a tract of land in the Black River country, in what is now 
Jefferson County, N. Y. He had in his blood all the qualities of 
the pioneer. He and his associates carved out homes for them- 
selves in the forests of the north country. He laid out the 
roads, developed the water power, and was instrumental in 
opening up this territory to the settlers from New England 
who flocked to that region, He founded Brownville and there 
erected a great stone house which stands to this day. Hough, 
in his History of Jefferson County, New York, sums up General 
Brown’s standing with his neighbors as follows: 


In his [General Brown’s] public and private conduct and daily life 
they saw him in possession of sagacity and intelligence that led them 
to place confidence in his resources should emergencies call for their 
exercise, and the integrity of his private life convinced them that the 
public trusts with which he might be honored would be faithfully 
preserved. 

SERVICE IN MILITIA 

Jacob Brown was commissioned captain and colonel of the One 
hundred and eighth Regiment New York State Militia. In July, 
1811, he was commissioned brigadier general. His letter to the 


governor of the State accepting the commission reflects his 
I quote from that 


character and the depth of his convictions. 
letter : 

I am not one of those that believe a war with Great Britain is the 
best thing that can happen to my country. I believe that a war with 
the tyrant of the continent, some time past, would have been produced, 
and the honor of this Nation preserved in an amicable adjustment of 
difficulties with the manstealers of the ocean. As we are now sur- 
rounded by fogs and whirlpools, none save God and the pilot can say 
which course it is best to steer. But to my humble vision it appears 
that we must fight a battle with both belligerents or cease to prate of 
our national honor, of national sovereignty, and of national dignity. 


The war came and General Brown was appointed by Governor 
Tompkins to command of the militia on the frontier from 
Oswego to St. Regis. This was a stretch of territory over 200 
miles long, fronting either the St. Lawrence River or Lake 
Ontario. 

THE INHABITANTS OF CANADA 

Facing this territory on the north were the farms, cities, and 
villages of Canada. The Canadians on this part of the frontier 
were largely sons of loyalists who had fled from America at the 
close of the Revolution. They were a hardy breed, similar in 
racial make-up to the settlers on the American side of the line. 
Their fathers had sacrificed their all in behalf of the British 
Crown. They looked upon the experiment of self-government in 
America with distrust and genuine dislike. Their hatred of 
America was only equaled by their love for England. The War 
of 1812 was to them a holy war. They were material ready for 
the battle field. 

On the Canadian frontier Great Britain had some 4,000 regu- 
lar troops, including some of the most famous outfits in her 
service. The British had command of Lake Ontario by reason 
of larger ships and more guns. The war was not popular with 
certain groups in New York State and New England. It was 
called “Mr, Madison's war.” The National Congress, after a 
declaration of principle, put over voting an appropriation until 
the next Congress. Confronted with these tremendous odds 
General Brown took command of the troops on this northern 
frontier. Through this sparsely settled region he traveled, hold- 
ing meetings of the people to urge their support of the measures 
which he suggested for defense. So remarkable was his per- 
sonality and standing that the response was ready and recruit- 
ing went on successfully. 

On the 4th day of October, 1812, the city of Ogdensburg was 
attacked by a force that outnumbered the defenders 2 to 1. 
Holding the fire of his men until the enemy was close at hand 
General Brown opened up on the enemy, throwing them into 
great confusion and causing them to retreat. 

BATTLE OF SACKETS HARBOR 

The successful defense of Sackets Harbor was the next 

achievement of General Brown. At Sackets Harbor were then 
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building sloops of war which, if completed, would give the 
Americans supremacy on Lake Ontario. Sackets Harbor was 
poorly prepared for defense and was garrisoned by a small force 
of dismounted dragoons and recruits. Preparations for the 
attack were made at Kingston, Ontario, where 1,200 men under 
Sir George Prevost embarked on various ships of war, schooners, 
and barges. When the fleet appeared in the offing signal guns 
were fired and Brown rallied the neighborhood militia. The 
enemy landed from boats and were met by a galling fire from 
the troops of Brown, 

It should be said in this connection that his distribution of 
the regular and militia troops was most skillful. He had taken 
advantage of the terrain in the most approved manner known to 
military science. He had disposed of his few artillery pieces 
to the best advantage. The fortunes of the day wavered. At 
one stage of the engagement the militia broke and retreated, 
leaving the rest of the line exposed to a flanking movement of 
the enemy. General Brown rallied these forces in person and 
led them back to their place in the firing line. Once rallied the 
militia fought like veteran troops. The British retired to the 
fleet leaving a considerable number of dead and wounded on the 
field. The enemy then made parley concerning the disposition 
of their wounded. General Brown’s answer is characteristic. 
“Americans will be distinguished for humanitarianism and 
bravery,” was his curt reply. The British fleet then turned 
about and returned to Kingston, As the result of this battle 
Brown was promoted and given the rank of brigadier general 
in the Regular Army. He was subsequently promoted to the 
rank of major general and placed in command at Niagara at 
the western end of Lake Ontario. While at this post he fought 
and won the Battle of Chippewa, defeating General Raill’s 
forces with their auxiliaries, the Indians under Red Jacket. 

LUNDY’S LANE 

At Lundy’s Lane he attacked a force of the enemy more than 
double the American troops in number. In this battle he de- 
parted from the traditional tactics of the day. Beginning his 
assault at sunset he continued it without interruption until day- 
break, Here Brown was desperately wounded but would not 
leave the field. The British finally retired. Under his leader- 
ship the frontier from Niagara to the Canadian line on the 
north was held successfully, 

ENGLAND’S INTENTION TO TAKE TERRITORY 

England’s intention, if she had gained a foothold in northern 
New York by the capture of Sackets Harbor, was to demand as 
the price of peace not only the territory of the Northwest but 
also that part of New York abutting on Lake Ontario and the 
St. Lawrence River. It is a fact that when the commissioners 
of peace met the English laid claim to all the territory abutting 
on these two bodies of water. They wanted to control the St, 
Lawrence from the Lakes to the sea. Had they succeeded at 
the Battle of Sackets Harbor there would have been just cause 
for their claim. In the peace negotiations Great Britain finally 
receded from her position and this most important territory 
from the standpoint of commerce, past, present, and future was 
saved the American Nation by General Brown’s success on the 
field of battle. 

The British fleet on Lake Ontario was larger and better 
equipped than the American fleet, but was successfully held in 
check largely through the instrumentality and insistence of 
Brown. ‘The British land forces included veterans who defeated 
Napoleon at Waterloo, and in every battle in which General 
Brown engaged them they outnumbered him, sometimes as much 
as 2 to 1. 

The failure of these veteran troops to obtain a foothold on 
American soil was doubtless the dominating influence in Eng- 
land’s willingness to make peace. If the veterans of the Na- 
poleonic wars could not defeat the raw American militia, the 
case was hopeless. No general ever fought under greater handi- 
caps or against better trained troops, yet General Brown’s mag- 
netic leadership and remarkable personal courage was instru- 
mental in always winning the day. 

In Pratt’s book, Pxpansionists of 1812, the author says: 


Thanks to the stubborn fighting of Brown, the splendid victory of 
Macdonough on Lake Champlain, and the skillful diplomacy of its 
commissioners at Ghent, the United States secured peace without loss 
of territory—a much better peace than seemed possible in the summer 
of 1814. 


The beneficial results of the war to America, however, were 
more far-reaching than mere acquisitions of territory. 

In a study entitled “Hconomic Background of the War of 
1812,” Mr. Clarence R. Williams sums up the case most ad- 
mirably: 

The United States secured political Independence from Great Britain 
by the Revolution, but economic dependence continued, to a considerable 
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extent, while thought and culture were still dominated by England, 
Her politics took their complexion, not from her own needs and her 
internal problems but from her foreign relations—one political party 
favoring France and the other England. After the War of 1812 the 
United States turned her eyes away from Burope and devoted herself 
to the solution of her own internal problems, of which the development 
of the West and the growth of democracy—in a measure its conse- 
quence—were the chief for a time, Therefore, in a sense, the War of 
1812 was waged to secure from England a second and a genuine recog- 
nition of our complete independence, for that was what was actually 
secured by the United States through this struggle. 
RECOGNITION BY CONGRESS 

At the close of the war General Brown was placed in command 
of the Army of the North and General Jackson in command 
of the Army of the South. Nor was the Congress of that day 
dilatory in giving recognition to Brown’s merit. On November 
8, 1814, a resolution was passed by Congress, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of Amercia in Congress assembled, That the thanks of Congress 
be, and they are hereby, presented to Major General Brown, and through 
him to the officers and men of the Regular Army and of the militia 
under his command, for their gallantry and good conduct in the suc- 
cessive Battles of Chippewa, Niagara, and Brie, in Upper Canada, in 
which British veteran troops were beaten and repulsed by equal or 
inferior numbers, and that the President of the United States be re- 
quested to cause a gold medal to be struck emblematical of these tri- 
umphs and presented to Major General Brown. 


This medal bears on one side his profile, after a painting by 
Sully, and upon the reverse it commemorates the Battles of 
Chippewa, Niagara, and Erie. The New York Legislature 
passed a series of resolutions in December, 1814, expressing 
their approbation and presenting a sword to General Brown. 

In March, 1821, he was appointed General in Chief of the 
United States Army, in which post he remained until his death 
on February 24, 1 at the age of 55. His death was hastened 
by the wound received at Lundy’s Lane. An interesting side 
light on his character and personality is contained in the follow- 
ing letter from Lafayette to General Brown’s widow: 


Paris, March 30, 1828, 


My Drar Mapam : Amid the many heavy blows I have had to bear on 
this side of the Atlantic by the loss of a young and beloved grand- 
daughter and of an old friend and relative, the melancholy account from 
Washington has filled my heart with inexpressible grief. 

Previous information had led me to hope for improvement in the 
state of the excellent general’s health and has rendered the lamentable 
event still more painful to me. You know, dear madam, the intimate and 
confidential friendship that had formed between us, 

Our personal acquaintance was recent, although our characters haa 
long been known to each other; but no old intimacy could be more 
affectionate, no mutual confidence better established. 

While I deeply regret him on my own account, be assured, dear 
madam, that I most affectionately sympathize in your affliction and the 
feelings of your family. 

My son and Monsieur L. Vasseur beg to be remembered, and I am 
most cordially. 

Your affectionate mourning friend, 
LAFAYETTE, 


General Brown’s death was announced in orders by the Secre- 
tary of War, at the direction of the President. It contains a 
recital of his deeds and achievements and it mirrors in dignified 
phrase the worth of the man. I quote it in full: 

FEBRUARY 28, 1828. 

The Secretary of War, by direction of the President of the United 
States, announces to the Army the painful intelligence of the decease of 
Major General Brown on February 24. 

To say he was one of the men who have rendered most important 
services to his country would fall far short of the tribute due to his 
character. 

Uniting with the most unaffected simplicity of character, the highest 
degree of personal valor, and of intellectual energy, he stands pre- 
eminent before the world and for future ages in that land of heroic 
spirits who upon the ocean and the land formed and sustained during 
the second war with Great Britain the martial reputation of their 
country. 

To this high and honorable purpose General Brown may de said to 
have sacrificed his life, for the disease which abridged his days and has 
terminated his career (a period scarcely beyond the meridian of man- 
hood) undoubtedly originated in the hardships of his campaigns on the 
Canada frontier and in that glorious wound which, though desperate, 
could not remove him from the field of battle until it was won. 

Quick to perceive, Sagacious to anticipate, prompt to decide, and 
daring in execution, he was born with the qualities which constitute a 
great commander. 
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His military coup d'œil, his intuitive penetration, his knowledge of 
men, and his capacity to control them, were known to all his com- 
panions in arms and commanded their respect; while the gentleness 
of his disposition, the courtesy of his deportment, his scrupulous regard 
for their rights, his constant attention to thelr wants, and his affection- 
ate attachment to their persons, invariably won their hearts and bound 
them to him as a father. 

Calm and collected in the presence of the enemy, he was withal tender 
of human life; in the roar of battle more sparing of the blood of a 
soldier than of his own. 

In the hour of victory the vanquished enemy found in him a human 
and compassionate friend. Not a drop of blood shed in wantonness or 
cruelty sullies the purity of his fame. 

Defeat he was never called to endure; but in the crisis of difficulty 
and danger he displayed untiring patience and fortitude, not to be 
overcome. 

Such was the great accomplished captain whose loss the Army has 
now in common with their fellow citizens of all classes to deplore. 
While indulging the kindly impulses of nature and yielding the tribute 
of a tear upon his grave, let it not be permitted to close upon his 
bright example as it must upon his morta! remains. 

Let him be more nobly sepulchered in the hearts of his fellow soldiers, 
and his imperishable monument be found in their endeavors to emulate 
his virtues, : 

The officers of the Army will wear the badge of mourning for six 
months on the left arm and the hilt of the sword. 

Guns will be fired at each militury post at Intervals of 30 minutes 
from the rising to the setting of the sun on the day succeeding the 
arrival of this order, during which the national flag will be displayed 
at half-mast. 

James BARBOUR. 


America is greatly in this soldier's debt. A study of his life 
and achievements would be beneficial to the American youth. 
I am asking to-day that a memorial, proper in dignity and 
artistic value, be erected to the memory of this gallant Quaker 
soldier, whose leadership, vision, and courage saved the honor 
of the Republic in the day of desperate stress. It is significant 
that the people of Canada are not remiss in their duty to their 
soldier dead. On the heights of Queenstown, almost within 


the sound of Niagara Falls, an imposing monument was erected 
to the memory of General Brock, who was killed on that battle 
field by some of General Brown’s troops. 


General Brock was a 
gallant soldier and well deserves this memorial. His chief 
claim to fame, however, was his capture of Detroit, then under 
command of Gen. William Hull. It is fitting that this Congress 
should likewise honor the memory of the man who saved the 
northeastern frontier from the fate of Detroit. It will, at least, 
inculcate the spirit of patriotism in the hearts of our people. 
To thus keep alive the memory of Major General Brown is most 
certainly not an incentive to war, for he was “by birth, by edu- 
cation, by purpose devoted to peace. In defense of his country 
he was a warrior.” [Applause.] 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nevada [Mr. ARENTZ]. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr, Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, it is not my purpose to discuss fully this after- 
noon the matter of the Federal Power Commission. I want 
to put in the Recoxp something I think of importance regarding 
it so that it can be brought te the attention of the Members of 
the House to-morrow in the RECORD., 

We know that the water power of the United States is a 
very, very important natural resource. To my mind it is one of 
the most important natural resources of the United States. It 
is going to be a continuously important resource for all time. 

The Federal Power Commission, organized in 1920, has car- 
ried on a wonderful work, This work has been carried on under 
great difficulties. The personnel has been entirely lacking to 
carry out sufficiently the purposes of the act. 

Under the supervision of the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the Secretary of Agriculture, the Federal 
Power Commission has carried on this very important work, 
but as the Secretary of War has said time and time again—not 
only Seeretary Weeks, but other Secretaries of War—he could 
give very little of his time’to this important matter; the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has said the same thing; and the Secretary 
of the Interior, with his manifold duties, finds it impossible to 
give much of his attention to the Federal Power Commission. 

It is important to every citizen of the United States that 
something be done to carry forward the purposes of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission act. 

In the hearings on the independent offices appropriation bill, 
we see a very interesting colloquy between Mr. Bonner, the 
present executive secretary of the Federal Power Commission, 
and Mr. ALLEN and other members of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations having this matter in charge. On 
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page 371, the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Wason] 
says: 

“Is it [speaking of the costs of projects being far from up 
to date] not also due to a small increase im personnel,” 
referring to the increased appropriation for this year over last 
year, and Mr. Bonner answered that the accounting work is 
“somewhat in arrears.” 

It is very interesting to look back at the report of 1928 and 
to know how much in arrears the accounting work of the 
Federal Power Commission is. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. If the gentleman will read the 
hearings very carefully, he will find there is considerable fric- 
tion among the personnel of the Water Power Commission in 
reference to accounting. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Oh, yes; after studying this subject for a 
long time I know that there is something wrong. I know it 
is a very important and a very complex question, but this is 
nothing that the average executive could not do if he wanted to 
do it bad enough. In other words, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, if it has the mind to do it, ean get the accounting of all the 
Federal power licenses up to date within the next two years; 
but, apparently, either the proper spirit is lacking or for some 
other reason it is not being done. I read further from the 
hearings—— 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Does not the gentleman feel 
that when the Congress of the United States charges the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secretary 
‘of the Interior with this specific duty they should carry out the 
mandate of the Congress and not come back here and say that 
they have not time to do the work, or else they should come 
to the Congress and say that they want to be relieved? 

Mr. ARENTZ. In answer to the gentleman from Missouri, 
this is what I want to do and I hope it is done very shortly in 
response to a visit I had with President Hoover regarding a 
reorganization of the Federal Power Commission. I talked at 
length with the President. I pointed out an idea I had regard- 
ing the reorganization of this commission on a workable basis. 
He is in full accord with it. He is so much in accord with it 
that before I made the trip to talk with him there had come 


Will the gentleman yield? 


down to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of 
which the gentleman from New York [Mr. PARKER] is chair- 


man, a tentative bill. This bill was taken up by the gentle 
man from New York [Mr. Parker] and turned over to the legis- 
lative drafting service of the House of Representatives to draw 
up a bill. The bill is now in the hands of the drafting service, 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. PARKER] assures me 
that just as soon as certain important matters are settled in 
his committee he will take up the very important matter of 
the reorganization of the Federal Power Commission. If he 
does this, this is the thing that will result. It will result in 
the appointment of three—I think three is enough—or possibly 
fivé will be the ultimate solution, but there will be a commis- 
sion of three or five members and these three or five commis- 
sioners will give all of their time to the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

When you consider the importance of the development of 
water power of the United States to every man and women 
within its borders, certainly three men should give their entire 
attention to it, because the basis of rate making depends en- 
tirely on the cost of the separate items going to make the total 
cost of the seyeral projects. We know that 50 years from the 
date of the license of each project, in some cases only 40 years 
from this date, the Federal Government can buy these projects— 
can recapture them at net cost. I tell you here and now that 
the American people, long before 50 years have elapsed, will be 
so determined to own in the public interest every public water- 
power project that they will recapture every project of any 
magnitude for the benefit of its citizens. 

Electricity enters into the welfare of every home, of every 
industry, and is as important even at this date as the water 
turned on at the faucet. It will become more and more impor- 
tant as the years roll on. 

The time to obtain the net cost of the projects or works for 
the development of electrical energy under Federal license is 
now—not years from now. To get at these costs now is in the 
interest of the public, in the interest of justice and equity to 
those who come after us. [Applanse.] 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENTZ. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I want to commend the gentle 
man from Nevada for his interest in this matter, because the 
entire trouble with our power question has always been that it 
has been run by the executive secretary and not by the commis- 
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sion that the law prescribes shall conduct the affairs of the 
Water Power Commission. I hope his work will result in a 
bill being brought in which will provide that somebody will be 
at the head of the commission who will look after all of the 
affairs of the commission and not leaye it to the executive 
secretary. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Along that line I would like to read from page 
376 of the hearings: 


Mr. Wason (addressing Mr, Bonner). You have work enough to keep 
three lawyers busy the year around? 

Mr. Bonner. I think we will, Mr. Chairman, as this accounting work 
gets further along. At the present time it is not possible to bring a lot 
of these cases up for final determination, because there is much work to 
be done by the companies in preparing their statements of cost. 


You know, and every Member of this House knows, that the 
aceounting of every major project in the United States is car- 
ried on as the work progresses and at the time the work is 
finished—like the contractors in Washington at the present time 
when a Federal building is completed say to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, “ You owe us so much.” 

The same thing applies to these projects, and’ for the commis- 
sion to say at this time the work is not going on as fast is 
nothing but an absurdity. The power companies should be 
compelled to submit their cost data in detail at once on the 
completion of a project and be not permitted to dally further 
with respeet to cost of projects completed years ago. 

Under the present system, which can be referred to as the old 
system, Mr. Bonner says that there was authorization to employ 
one man who served as executive secretary; the rest of the head- 
quarters staff was by detail from three departments. I am not 
finding fault with Mr. Bonner particularly. These remarks are 
directed against the system. 

Is not that a splendid system to pursue-in such an important 
problem as the development of water power in the United 
States? The statement by Mr. Bonner in these hearings differs 
greatly from the statement received from him under date of 
October 24, 1929—possibly he means the same thing, but they 
are put in a different way. I refer to the report on Senate bill 
1606 and House bill 8141, under date of January 28, 1928. 

Mr. Bonner, on page 385 of the hearings, says in connection 
with the major licenses issued—and these are the completed 
projects on which cost must be made—he said: 


And there are about 100 of them that the cost or value has been 
settled in 25 cases and these are mostly small and aggregate in the 
total $21,000,000. In addition, in 12 other cases the work has been 
completed, and that aggregates about $15,000,000. But here are 10 
other cases involving five and a half million dollars that have been 
partially audited. 


That make 47 cases, and he says there are 25 additional ones 
that must be taken into consideration. That leaves better than 
25 unaccounted for. 

The report on the two bills handed me on October 24, 1929, by 
Mr. Bonner is a yery splendid presentation of the facts. Itis a 
year old, but by merely changing the date to read January 28, 
1930, would in my opinion state the facts as they exist to-day 
in the Federal Power Commission. This statement is made in 
neither a spirit of censure or blame. It indicates that something 
is wrong and emphasizes the need for the immediate reorganiza- 
tion of this commission, My time has expired. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend paragraphs 
28, 24, 25, 30, 31, 35, 37, 39, and 53 as a part of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

VALUATIONS 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, section 23 of the act provides 
that when application is made thereunder for a license for a 
project already constructed, the fair value of such project shall 
be determined and shall be entered upon the books of the licensee 
as its “net investment” as of the date of the license. Provi- 
sion is made for determination of such values by mutual agree- 
ment or, in absence of such agreement, by proceedings in the 
courts. Of the projects for which license has been issued, 36 
were constructed or partly constructed prior to the passage of 
the Federal water power act. 

24. Valuations of power projects require inventories of phys- 
ical property, examination of the condition of the property 
to determine extent of depreciation, analysis of records and 
auditing of vouchers to determine charges to fixed capital 
accounts for new property added, and credits to such accounts 
for old property retired, and a careful study of intangibles, 
overheads, and other items entering into the total value claimed. 
This is work which can be properly performed only by experi- 
enced valuation engineers and accountants. Individuals of this 
character have not been available in the regular department 
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personnel. The commission has, therefore, been limited to such 
individuals as the departments were willing and able te employ 
for the specific purpose of assignment to the commission, For 
the performance of this work and other similar work herein- 
after described the commission has had one valuation engineer, 
and from one to four accountants—an average during the seven 
years of three individuals employed on this and all other similar 
work. With such a limited force, eyen if other similar and more 
extensive work did not exist, it has been and will be impossible 
to Gear up the valuation cases within any reasonable period of 
time. Valuations must be made as of the date when licenses 
were issued. The longer the delay, the more difficult and the 
more expensive will it be to perform the work, for records will 
have become lost and individuals acquainted with the property 
will have gone elsewhere. 

25. The commission has endeavored with the force as- 
signed to it to complete as many cases as possible, and has, 
therefore, dealt with the simplest first. In none of the completed 
cases was it necessary to hold hearings. Some of the cases not 
yet completed will require extensive hearings, the taking of tes- 
timony, submission of evidence, and probably court action before 
a final settlement is effected. The commission does not have 
the necessary experts-to make the examinations and prepare 
the records and reports, and it has no attorney experienced in 
valuations or in publie utility law or practice. 

26. The wide divergence between actual investment, which is 
the general basis recognized by the Federal water power act, and 
claims for “fair value” under the provisions of section 23 of 
the act in circumstances where that section applies, as that 
divergence has frequently been found in valuation cases, must 
finally lead to a judicial interpretation of the term “ fair value ” 
as used in the act—to a determination of whether this term is 
to be given a meaning independent of, or in harmony with, 
other provisions of the act. The commission can not with its 
present force undertake to carry these cases to a conclusion. 
To do so without technical preparation and without experienced 
legal assistance would be foolishly to risk scores of millions of 
dollars ; for the amounts finally determined in these proceedings 
will be the amounts which the United States would be required 
to pay if it ever exercised its option to purchase at the termina- 
tion of a license. They are likewise the amounts which would 
serve as the rate base if the commission ever exercised its au- 
‘The settlement of this class of cases 
is from the 


thority of rate regulation, 

and of other similar cases to be later discussed 

standpoint of the public interest, one of the most important 

features of the administration of the Federal water power act. 
ACCOUNTING 


30. The discussions before the commfttees and on the floors of 
Congress during the two sessions when the water-power bill 
was under consideration, as well as the provisions of the act 
itself, give adequate evidence of the intent of Congress to estab- 
lish with respect to the use of the Nation’s water-power re- 
sources a definite policy based upon the perpetual retention in 
public ownership and control of power sites on public lands and 
power privileges In navigable waters; and, as respects public 
regulation over or public purchase of these properties and 
privileges, the recognition of only the actual expenditures rea- 
sonably necessary for their acquisition and development. To 
arry out this policy provision was made for the issuance of 
“licenses,” limited to a period of 50 years; for optional “ re- 
capture” by the United States at the termination of the license 
period, upon the payment of the “ net investment”; and, in order 
to have adequate records upon which such investment could be 
determined, for the establishment and maintenance of a system 
of accounts by all licensees. 

31. In the discussions in Congress emphasis was constantly 
being placed upon the desirability of definite records of expendi- 
tures and upon the important relation which such records would 
bear, both to rate regulation and to “ recapture.” 


Those accounts, if we are to regulate rates that business 
is fairly conducted, must be at hand and made up from year to year. 
Without them nothing can be done in the way of securing continual 
good management, not to speak of (Mr. Parker, of New 
Jersey, vol. 56, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 9959.) 

The fundamental and, I think, the most important advantage of the 
net investment basis is that of certainty, and that certainty means a 
certainty not only at the end of the 50-year period, but certainty of 
the amount invested every day, every month, and every year during the 
entire period of the lease. * * * ‘It provides an absolute and 
determinable basis upon which rates may be based. We have had 
enough experience with railroad rate making, undertaken without any 
basis at all, to appreciate the necessity of beginning now, when we 
can enter upon the books every element of cost, to require the keeping 
of the accounts of these licensees in such a way that the Government 
may know at any moment just what amount the licensee has inyested in 


and see 
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the plant. That can not be possible under any other plan than the 
one proposed in this bill. (Mr. Anderson, of Minnesota, id., p. 9966.) 


35. These fundamental requirements of the Federal water 
power act can be complied with only if correct and honest rec- 
ords are made of all current transactions affecting the plant- 
investment accounts and the earnings of licensees. Failure in 
the administration of the provisions of the law above recited 
means failure in the vory foundations of the Federal water 
power act itself. 

36. There are two general groups of expenditures incurred in 
the development of power projects licensed by the commission: 
(1) Those incurred, prior to the issuance of license; and (2) 
those incurred subsequent thereto. Since all licenses are sub- 
ject to the accounting regulations of the commission, which among 
other things, require preservation of vouchers or other evidence 
of expenditures, audit of “ postlicense ” claims is primarily con- 
cerned with determining not whether the expenditure has ac- 
tually been made but whether it is a proper charge against plant 
investment account. With “ prelicense” claims, on the other 
hand, it is necessary to determine not only whether the claims 
may properly be classified as capital costs but also whether they 
are actual legitimate costs as defined in the act. 

37. Many projects for which applications for license are filed 
have been under promotion and in the process of development 
for many years; in some cases by individuals and in others by 
corporations. Expenditures have been made for preliminary 
surveys and tests, Payments have been made to lawyers and 
engineers for services. Properties in the way of lands, water 
rights, and flowage rights have been acquired. There bave in 
some cases been lawsuits, receiverships, proceedings in bank- 
ruptcy, reorganizations, and transfers of ownership. Individ- 
uals haye sold their rights and interests to other individuals or 
corporations, or, after acquiring property as individuals, have 
organized a corporation and transferred the property to it. 
Securities, particularly stocks, have been issued in payment for 
preliminary surveys, and lands and other property have been 
acquired in connection with the proposed development, only a 
part of which is finally subject to license. Not infrequently 
these “prelicense” claims aggregate millions of dollars, no 
small part of which is for interest accrued but not paid, running 
backward over many years and compounded to date. Records 
against which claims must be checked frequently are located in 
several States and involve not only the books of the licensee cor- 
poration but also those of affiliated corporations and of holding 
companies. The most difficult feature encountered, however, is 
the lack of records showing what has been expended, when and 
by whom, and for what purpose. In many instances thousands 
of dollars are claimed to have been expended for preliminary 
development and for investigations, and valuable rights, lands, 
and other properties have been acquired with no dependable 
record, and in some cases with no record at all of the items or 
amounts of expenditure. 

39. The projects which were completed when license was is- 
sued, and those completed under license or now in course of 
construction will have an ultimate installation of over 4,500,000 
horsepower, and if costs are estimated at only $150 per horse- 
power a considerably smaller figure than has actually been 
found will involve aggregate costs of some $675,000,000. Nearly 
2,000,000 horsepower more are under license with construction 
not yet started, The total costs to be audited will be, therefore, 
approximately $1,000,000,000. Every dollar entered in the fixed- 
capital accounts of a project is a potential public liability and 
would become an actual liability in case the project at termina- 
tion of license should be taken over by the Unitéd States or by 
any State or municipality. It is of fundamental importance, 
therefore, that only actual legitimate costs be permitted to be 
entered on project fixed-capital accounts. With these scores 
of cases and these hundreds of millions of dollars involved it is 
ridiculous to assume that the commission, with only four account- 
ants, can make any real headway, can enforce the law, or can 
protect the public interest. The commission has endeavored as 
far as possible to make mutual agreements on these matters 
with its licensees; but it is becoming more and more evident 
that in many instances such a procedure will not be possible, 
and that it will be necessary to summon licensees to formal hear- 
ings, to issue appropriate orders, and, if necessary, to enforce 
the orders by proceedings in the courts. This can not be done 
under existing circumstances. It was the situation as set forth 
in the preceding pages which led the commission to state in its 
recent annual report: 

Such audits as the commission with its limited force has been able to 
make have disclosed in several instances what appears to be over- 
charging of investment accounts and questionable items in charges 
made by some holding companies to their subsidiaries under license. 
The commission can not with its present personnel make the inyestiga- 
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tions and conduct the hearings necessarily preliminary to the issuance 
of appropriate orders in these cases, and, in consequence, millions of 
dollars may be improperly entered in fixed-capital accounts of licensees. 


53. The records show that total receipts have exceeded total 
expenditures ever since 1924; that accumulated total receipts 
overtook accumulated expenditures in 1927; that receipts col- 
lected specifically for reimbursing costs of administration have 
equaled such costs since 1927; and that the accumulation of 
these special receipts will probably overtake accumulated ex- 
penditures by the fiscal year 1930. The estimated excess of 
accumulated total receipts over accumulated total expenditures 
at the close of the fiscal year 1928 is more than $150,000. The 
work of the commission is, therefore, on a self-supporting 
basis. 

In closing, ladies and gentlemen of the House, I hope—I sin- 
cerely trust—that the gentleman from New York [Mr. PARKER], 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merece, will bring out this bill for the reorganization of the 
Federal Power Commission. I hope that it comes before this 
House within a reasonable time and passes, so that there will 
be sufficient time to pass it in the Senate before the adjourn- 
ment, and if this bill passes, as I feel sure it must because 
of its importance, we can then create a real, honest-to-goodness 
power commission, with three commissioners, who will spend all 
of their time at it, who will see that accounts are kept up as 
suggested and will bring the old accounts up to date, because 
as the years roll on we are going to find it necessary to bring 
many of these cases to court to determine what is net investment 
and what is something else that looks very much like water. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the soil of America 
is being destroyed, continuously and rapidly. It is both wash- 
ing away and biowing away. In great areas of most of the 
older States the soil has already been totally destroyed. In all 
of the States every year the soil is being wasted by the erosion 
of water and wind. The people are not awake to the alarming 
magnitude and significance of the rapid depletion of this great- 
est and basic natural resource. The top 6 inches of the soil are 
the richest in humus and plant food and with its wastage 
through erosion comes diminishing crops and vegetation until 
the soil loses it fertility and becomes incapable of producing any 
crops whether natural or cultivated. 

The diminution or eyen exhaustion of the plant food in soil 


through the production of crops can be overcome by the appli- 
eation of fertilizer or through rotation, for the body of the soil 


itself is not reduced through crop production. But erosion not 
only takes away the humus and plant food, it also takes away 
the soil itself and leaves nothing to be fertilized. 

Soil and water conservation are inseparable. This is par- 
ticularly true in the Western States, where the protection of the 
watersheds is vital In those States the controlling factor is 
water. The mountains are our reservoirs upon which are 
accumulated the snows of winter to supply irrigation water in 
the valleys during the growing season, Our watersheds are for 
the most part within the national forests. The proper con- 
servation of the water and soil in these national forests moans 
the conservation of the waters upon which the farmers are 
dependent for irrigation and domestic use, and upon which the 
cities, towns, communities, and industries are dependent for 
hydroelectric power. 
shortage of water from the watersheds of the Pacific Coast 
States. 

In my own State and district the prevailing opinion is that 
the contributing factors to this water shortage are subformal 
precipitation, forest fires, and sheep grazing on the watersheds. 
Tt is claimed that sheep grazing is injurious to watersheds even 
under normal conditions, and that it is intolerable under con- 
ditions of drought, and also where forest fires have already de- 
stroyed the timber and brush coveting of the soil. The question 
of the proper conservation of the watersheds in my district is 
acute. These watersheds, being largely in the national forests, 
are under the control of the Department of Agriculture. For 
a number of years the farmers have been petitioning the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to remove the sheep from these watersheds. 
Their petitions haye been denied. I have now in my office a 
copy of a petition to the Secretary of Agriculture for the same 
purpose. This petition is supported by farm organizations, 
game-protection associations, chambers of commerce, the board 
of county commissioners of Chelan County, Wash., and others. 
These people are desperately in earnest in this matter. They 
say that the water supply for their homes, their farms, and 
their orchards is in these watersheds and that the security of 
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their property values and all the institutions of their com- 
munity life depend upon the protection of their water supply. 
They feel that these mountains and hills will serve a higher 
purpose in the conservation of water than as a sheep range. If 
the watersheds of the Wenatchee, Chelan, and Colville National 
Forests are destroyed, the counties of Chelan, Okanogan, Doug- 
las, Fer Kittitas, and Yakima in the State of Washington 
will lose $75,000,000 a year that they now receive from irrigated 
crops. It would mean that the greatest apple-producing section 
of the world would revert to desert. It would destroy pros- 
perous cities, towns, and communities, with all their institutions 
and industries. It would mean a loss of capital investment of 
near a half billion dollars. 

I understand that it is the view of the United States Forest 
Service that these watersheds are not being overgrazed. On 
the other hand, the people who are dependent on them for their 
water are almost a_unit in saying that the sheep are destroying 
the grasses and othet vegetation to the great detriment of the 
watersheds. This ought to be at least sufficient to raise a ques- 
tion in the minds of the Forest Service officials and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture as to the advisability of discontinuing or 
at least greatly reducing sheep grazing on the watersheds in 
these national forests. If there is any doubt in the matter, it 
should be resolved in favor of conserving the watersheds as 
against sheep grazing. 

The national forests were established as a conservation move- 
ment. They were established to conserve the timber and the 
water supply through the protection of the watersheds therein, 
The administration of the national forests should effectuate 
these primary economic purposes. If it fails to do that, the 
national forest policy is nullified. It is unquestionably true 
that the Forest Service officials and other divisions in the De- 
partment of Agriculture have given much and serious study to 
the conservation questions involved in the national forest policy. 
They have given attention to the grazing of sheep and cattle on 
these reserves and have established a grazing control system. 
They have also adopted a policy or system for the harvesting 
of timber, And, too, they have studied and adopted methods 
for protection against fire. The theory has been advanced that 
the hazard of forest fire is lessened by denuding the ground of 
grasses and other small .vegetable growth, but this operation 
also contributes to soil erosion and the impairment of the water- 
shed. It is a matter of common knowledge that watersheds, 
especially in the mountains and on steep slopes, require the 
covering of grasses, brush, twigs, leaves, litter, and other vege- 
table accumulations to protect the soil from erosion and to ab- 
sorb and hold the water and to retard its flow over the surface. 
It is also a matter of common knowledge that sheep crop tender 
grasses to the roots, and when moving in bands destroy as 
nruch vegetation by trampling as by grazing. 

It is recognized that any artificial disturbance of the natural 
vegetable covering of soil renders it more susceptible to erosion 
by both water and wind. Every practical-minded man agrees 
that a large band of sheep moving over ground cuts and breaks 
up the leaf and grass mold and other vegetable covering which 
protect the soil from washing and blowing away. When the 
soil is once denuded of vegetation it loses in great measure 
the capacity to absorb and hold water, and its destruction by 
erosion is begun. It can never be fully restored. There can 
be no doubt, it seems to me, that the pasturing of sheep in 
large bands on the watersheds will injure if not eventually 
destroy them both as watersheds and sheep pasture. This 
result has been demonstrated on the uncontrolled public-land 
pastures and on some of the national forests, notably in Utah 
and Idaho. The watersheds are too vital to the life and 
necessities of the great body of the people to permit them to 
be destroyed or impaired, Other places than on the water- 
sheds can be provided for sheep pasture. Water is life in our 
Western States and it can only be supplied from our water- 
sheds. It must be conserved at any cost. The time is inevitably 
coming when the sheep man must hunt other if not greener 
pastures. It is imperative from the standpoint of our farmers 
and people in the arid and semiarid areas of the Western States 
that the Secretary of Agriculture heed the demands for the 
protection of our watersheds from the grazing menace. To do 
so will return more money to the Federal Treasury through 
income taxes, than is or can be realized from grazing fees, and 
will bring incomparably greater wealth to the country from 
agricultural crops and livestock on the farms than from all 
the sheep that could be possibly crowded upon the watershed 
pastures, 

At this point it may be of interest to know the amounts of 
the grazing fees for sheep on the three national forests in north 
central Washington for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1928, 
and June 30, 1929, 
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They are as follows: 


Wenatchee National Forest 
Chelan National Forest... 
Colville National Forest 


Wenatchee National Forest. 
Chelan National Forest_._......___ 
Colville National Forest. 

These revenues to the Government are a negligible bagatelle in 
comparison with the incalculable value of unimpaired watersheds 
in these forests for agricultural and power development uses, 

It is extremely unfortunate that the question of water and 
soil conservation has received so little attention at the hands 
of the people or of the Government. The Federal Government 
owns 190,000,000 acres of unreserved public lands and 160,000,000 
acres of lands in the national forest reserves. The unreserved 
lands are being literally pastured to death. No conservation 
control whatever is exercised over them. Nothing at all is being 
done to stop or retard the destruction of their use and value 
through the wastage of their soil and the consequent drying 
up of their waters. Every year the arid areas of the Western 
States are being enlarged through the neglect of the Federal 
Government to protect its: vast domain of unreserved public 
lands. The desert is steadily but surely moving upon us from 
all sides through the lack of soil and water conservation on the 
public domain. 

That portion of the public lands which has been segregated 
and reseryed as national forests has been placed under the ad- 
ministrative control of the Secretary of Agriculture “for the 
purpose,” as provided in the act of 1897 (30 Stat. 11), “of 
securing favorable conditions of water flow and to furnish a 
continuous supply of timber for the use and necessities of citi- 
zens of the United States.” The idea which moved Congress 
to create these forest reserves was the protection of timber and 
watersheds. This same protective purpose as to watersheds and 
timber was further asserted in the Weeks law of March 1, 
1911 (36 Stat. 961). There can be no question that the national 
forests were created for the sole purpose of conserying timber 
and water. 

In United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 
790, entitled “Range Management on the National Forests,” 
watershed protection is recognized as: one of the primary pur- 
poses of the national forests. This is a Forest Service bulletin, 
compiled and written by James T. Jardine, inspector of grazing, 
and Mark Anderson, grazing examiner. I read, on page 70 of 
that bulletin, the following: 

One primary purpose of the national forests is to preserve the cover 
which regulates the flow of streams. Cover in this sense includes the 
tree cover, the herbaceous and shrubby cover, and the surface soil, with 
its decayed and decaying vegetable matter. This understanding of cover 
in relation to the regulation of stream flow is imperative in the man- 
agement of grazing on the lands within the national forests, 


In the National Forest Manual, Regulations and Instructions, 
issued by the United States Forest Service, the following state- 
ment of policy is found: 

National forests have for their objects to insure a perpetual supply of 
timber, to preserve the forest cover, which regulates the flow of streams, 
and to provide for the uses of all resources which the forests contain, 
in the ways which will make them of largest service. 


In so far as this statement of policy by the Forest Service 
may tend to place other uses of the national forests on a parity 
with, or paramount to, their uses for timber and watershed 
protection, it goes beyond the express purpose of Congress in 
creating them. It must be borne in mind at all times that the 
purpose of Congress in creating national forests was to protect 
timber and watersheds. Any use of these forests that inter- 
feres with that purpose and impairs that protection is plainly 
unwarranted and unauthorized. All other uses of the national 
forests must be subordinated to the one high purpose expressed 
in the act of Congress creating these national reserves. It is, 
of course, the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to so admin- 
ister them. 

I would count it good administration to permit the largest 
possible beneficial use of the national forests within the limits 
of subserving the primary protective purpose of their establish- 
ment. The revenues to the Federal Treasury from such sub- 
ordinated uses contribute materially toward the cost of admin- 
istering the forests. However, the temptation to commercialize 
the resources of the national forests to the detriment of the 
watersheds and timber growth should not be permitted to 
develop. 

A ates of administration of the national forests which does 
not both recognize and effectuate the paramount purpose of 
water and timber protection is contrary to the plain mandate 
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of Congress. What constitutes such protection may be simply 
stated as the prevention of soil erosion. 
Again I read from Bulletin 790, at page 71: 


Vital portions of many important watersheds are untimbered or 
sparsely timbered. The maintenance of stability and regularity in 
Stream flow under such conditions is dependent upon the maintenance 
of an herbaceous and shrubby cover and a surface soil which will be 
effective in preventing erosion and unwarranted run-off. Maintenance 
of an effective vegetative cover is imperative. No half-way measures 
will do, and it is unwise to allow deterioration at all, as erosion and 
soll depletion may start and be difficult to control. Overgrazing and 
too early grazing must be avoided, * * * ‘Total exclusion of stock 
from a watershed might be recommended as a means of protecting vital 
parts of that watershed. This procedure could hardly be considered a 
solution, however, because in practice stock would be excluded from a 
large area which has been used for grazing for a number of years, 
probably only after conditions had become so bad that total protection 
from grazing would not, in itself, remedy the condition. A practical 
solution must stop the breaking down of the cover when the break begins 
and where it begins. The idea that Injury resulting in marked erosion 
and rush of water from a small part of a watershed is warranted, in 
view of the great value of grazing on the complete watershed, is dan- 
gerous. Where such a condition is thought to exist a solution must be 
found which will give the necessary protection, 


Any agency, whether fire, grazing, or logging, which disturbs 
or destroys the vegetative covering or natural condition of the 
soil to the extent of contributing to its erosion is subversive of 
the policy of conservation expressed in the enactments creating 
our national forests. f 

The Federal Government, being the proprietor of more than 
350,000,000 acres of land, including the national forests and the 
unreserved public domain, has a peculiar and large responsi- 
bility in respect to such lands as a conservator of soil and water. 
It is inexcusable not to protect them against wastage by erosion. 
It is against the needless impairment of the watersheds through 
overgrazing in the national forests that the people of Chelan 
County, Wash., are petitioning the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Surely the Secretary can not fall to grant the relief demanded. 

The question of soil and water wastage is brought home to 
us with peculiar force in connection with the public-lands prob- 
lem in the Western States, However, by far the larger aspect 
of the subject of soil erosion has to do with the farm: lands 
throughout the entire country. 

Mr. H. H. Bennett, in charge of soil erosion and moisture con- 
servation investigations, United States Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, says that “ Gully erosion has been largely responsible for 
the practical destruction of at least 17,500,000 acres of formerly 
cultivated land in this country.” Also, that “Not less than 
126,000,000,000 pounds of plant food material is removed from 
the fields and pastures of the United States every year.” Mr. 
Bennett estimates the yearly loss to the farmers of this Nation 
on account of this wastage of plant food at $200,000,000. He 
says, too, that plant food wastage by soil erosion, according to 
minimum estimates, is robbing the Nation twenty-one times 
faster than are the crops annually harvested, measured in tons 
of plant food lost. 

For many years Mr. Bennett together with a small number of 
other farseeing men has given the subject of soil and water 
conseryation the devoted and serious study which its great 
economic importance demands. For years they have diligently 
endeavored to awaken the sleeping public to the alarming fact 
that the greatest material heritage of man was being wasted 
and destroyed. They have labored, lectured, and written, con- 
tributed magazine articles and public documents, in the effort to 
bring home to the people a realization of this insidious and 
nation-wide menace. 

Mr. F. L. Duley, in bulletin 211 of the agricultural experi- 
mental station of the University of Missouri, says: 


Most of the worn-out lands of the world are in their present / 
tion because much of the surface soil has washed away, and ' 
cause they have been worn out by cropping. Productive soil 
maintained through centuries of farming if serious erosion 
vented, 


The States of Texas and Missouri, through their agricul} sal 
colleges, have established experimental stations for res. ch 
and demonstrational work for the development of systems and 
methods of checking or retarding soil erosion on cultivated land. 
Other States are awakening to their own interest in this conser- 
vation problem and many of them will follow the lead of Texas 
and Missouri. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, through a few 
trained men in its appropriate bureaus, has prosecuted investi- 
gations in the field of soil and water conservation over a period 
of several years, without specific appropriations or adequate 
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funds therefor: In 1929, for the first time, the 
bill for the Department of Agriculture carried an 
for the study of this question. 

To Hon, James P. BUCHANAN, a Member of Congress from 
Texas, is due the credit for this appropriation. It was the 
Buchanan amendment to the appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1930 that added an appropriation of $160,000 for this work 
on the pert of the Federal Government. Similar appropriations 
will be carried in future appropriation bills. No field of re- 
search which the Government has entered can eclipse the im- 
portance of results to be accomplished through a nation-wide 
study of soil and water conservation. 

When our water storages are destroyed and our soil is washed 
and blown away the civilization of America will decay. Water 
and soil are the sustenance of life, whether animal or vegetable. 
They are nature’s laboratory, out of which come food, shelter, 
and clothing, the three indispensable necessities of man. All 
wealth comes from the soil, all life depends upon it, The 
roots of civilization and the progress of mankind are in the 
soil. It is the basic resource of all nature. Ig is nature's pro- 
vision for the support of all material life. It is nature’s capital 
investment for man, from the increment of which he is to pro- 
vide himself with the necessities for his comforts and progress. 
One generation after another should be permitted to succeed 
to the benefits of this endowment without diminution. This 
basic resource should remain inviolate and not be wasted as 
it passes down the ages. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCREYNOLDS]. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, during the Seventieth Congress there was passed what 
is known as the migratory bird bill. A bill of that kind had 
been pending for quite a number of years, and was considered 
of great importance by many people who were supporting this 
legislation and were interested in it. The act provides that a 
commission shall be appointed in the establishment of sanc- 
tuaries for migratory birds. This commission consists of three 
members of the Cabinet, to wit, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who shall be chairman, the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Secretary of Commerce, two Members of the Senate to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, and two Members 
of the House to be appointed by the Speaker of the House. 
The President of the Senate appointed Senator Norbeck and 
Senator Hawes. The Speaker of the House appointed Mr. 
Ackerman and myself. Since that time many inguiries have 
been made as to what that commission has done and what has 
been done toward the carrying out of the purposes of this act. 
The commission not having been called together, a few days 
ago I sent a letter to the Secretary of Agriculture, asking him 
what has been done and to furnish me information, and his 
letter in reply I ask the Clerk of the House to read in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

There was no Objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. O., February 3, 1980, 


appropriation 
appropriation 


Hon. Sam D. MCREYNOLDS, 
House of Representatives. 

Drar Mr, MCREYNOLDS: Your letter of January 27 has been received 
in the absence of Secretary Hyde, who is out of the city for some days. 

The first appropriation under the migratory bird conservation act— 
$75,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930—is being used for the 
purpose of examining areas of marsh lands and water throughout the 
United States to determine which ones are the most suitable and neces- 
sary as sanctuaries for the protection of our wild life. Over 100 areas 
fairly well scattered throughout the United States have been investi- 
gated by representatives of the Bureau of Biological Survey in this con- 
nection. These examinations require the services of biologists capable 
of passing upon the fitness of the lands from the standpoint of the birds, 
as well as the services of men capable of surveying the areas and deter- 
mining their value and the prices at which they are held. 

It has been the aim of the department to be in the possession of suffi- 
cient facts during the coming spring to enable it to outline for the con- 
sideration of the commission a program of refuge acquisition, so that 
the purchase of a number of areas could be recommended as soon as the 
appropriation of $200,000 for the fiscal year 1981 becomes available. 
We are already in the possession of information in regard to certain 
desirable tracts, and it should not be long before the Secretary may have 
the opportunity of calling the members of the commission together to 
consider definite recommendations which will then be made for the 
acquisition by purchase or lease of the lands which it would appear 
should be first acquired, 

The acquirement of refuges for migratory waterfowl is a matter in 
which the department is, of course, deeply interested. We sincerely hope 
that it may be possible to proceed with dispatch in the work of acquir- 
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ing Federal migratory-bird sanctuaries. You will appreciate, I am sure; 
that the delay in ealling a meeting of the commission has been due to 
our desire to have definite data to place before the members. 
A copy of this letter will go to the other members of the commission. 
Sincerely, 
R. W. DUNLAP, Acting Secretary. 


There haye been so many inquiries as to just what was being 
done by this commission, that I have seen fit to give the infor- 
mation to the House and to those who may be interested. 
{ Applause. ] 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, this finishes general debate so 
far as we know, except the explanatory statements of the two 
ranking members on the committee, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. WoopruM] and myself. With those, we will proceed on 
Thursday, and as soon as those statements are completed, we 
will begin the consideration of the bill under the 5-minute rule 
and hope to get through with it early Friday afternoon. 

I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. DowELL, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
had had under consideration the bill H. R. 9546 and had come 
to no resolution thereon, 


PERMISSION OF POST OFFICE COMMITTEE TO SIT DURING THE SESSIONS 
OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SANDERS of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
may be permitted to continue its hearing during the sessions of 
the House for two weeks, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads may sit during the sessions of the House for two weeks. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
has the gentleman taken this up with the ranking Democrat 
on that committee, or with the minority leader [Mr. GARNER]? 

Mr. SANDERS of New York, I have not, though I will be 
glad to do that if the gentleman desires. I do not think there 
can be any objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, 
the usual practice, 

Mr. SANDERS of New York. 
his behalf? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not know. 
the liberty of making this inquiry. I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SPROUL of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the conclusion of the speech of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGvuaxrprA], on Saturday next, I be permitted 
to address the House for 45 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


I do not know that there is, but that is 


Is there anyone here acting in 


I am not, but I am taking 


ORIGIN OF MOTHER'S DAY 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp upon the origin of 
Mother’s Day, and also to incorporate therewith an editorial 
upon the same subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. . Mr. Speaker, one of the most blessed of all 
anniversaries is Mother’s Day. The very name of this an- 
niversary makes a thousand bells to tinkle in our recollection. 
It sends us back to first principles and revives all of the hal- 
lowed memories of childhood. It brings before the vision of 
every one of us the sweetest face we have ever known; we see 
her smiles and tears and once more hear her sing her lullabies. 
It makes our hearts throb and our voices choke as we recall 
the unfathomable devotion of “mother,” how she toiled and 
suffered and the priyations she cheerfully endured that we might 
be fed and clothed and trained to do the part of honest and 
upright citizens in the varied activities of life, 

It is to me a source of special pride that the city which T have 
the honor to represent in the Congress of the United States was 
the birthplace of Mother's Day. A silver-tongued orator of 
Indiana—Frank E. Hering—first coined the sacred phrase which 
is now recurrently heard around the world. The Order of 
Eagles, of which he has long been an outstanding leader, took 
up the slogan; and giving expression to the mother love that 
is in the hearts of all of us, it has striven worthily and accom- 
plished a great deal toward throwing the encircling arms of 
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loye and protection around the poor and aged mothers of the 
land, e 

A most interesting account of the origin of Mother’s Day is 
contained in an editorial that appeared in the Indianapolis 
Times on February 7 last. Mr. Boyd Gurley, the author of the 
editorial, is a patriotic and brilliant newspaperman who in 
1928 was awarded the Pulitzer gold-medal prize in competition 
with all of the editors of America for the most distinguished 
public service rendered by the newspaper profession during that 
year. The editorial in the Indianapolis Times is as follows: 


A REAL ANNIVERSARY 


This city has many anniversaries which it celebrates in pride and 
thankfulness, the birthdays of those who served the Nation and hu- 
manity well, of soldiers and of statesmen who won glory and gratitude, 
of poets who wrote songs that are immortal, authors whose messages 
remain for the ages. 

To-day is a different sort of an anniversary. It is the birthday anni- 
versary of an idea which became an impulse; an impulse that became 
a great movement. 

On the evening of February 7, 1904, the English Opera House was 
crowded. Those who assembled belonged to the lodge of Eagles, 

The speaker was a young professor from Notre Dame, notable chiefly 
as being the first Protestant to hold such a position in that university. 
Otto Deluse had found him at South Bend and been impressed by his 
oratorical charm. 

He did not suspect that the event was to make history. 

It was on that night that Frank E. Hering, in a burst of oratory, 
traced all the goodness of men to mother love, all the advancement of 
civilization to the sacrifices of motherhood, all the hopes of the future 
to the influence of mothers. 

He urged that in every Eagles’ lodge one day be set aside each year 
in which men would remember their mothers, and in that memory lift 
themselves from sordid thought to higher planes of action. 

The idea caught and held attention. It was an appeal to something 
fundamental. It tapped the wells of all inspiration. 

So it happened that in many Eagles’ lodges, long before Mother's Day 
became a national institution, programs each year were held to honor 
the mothers of men, The idea that found expression in the English 


theater had become a movement, 
When, a few years ago, the American War Mothers became interested 
in tracing the origin of this national anniversary they searched the 


records. Others claimed recognition to this honor. But the War 
Mothers, one of the few bodies chartered by Congress, decided that 
Frank E. Hering was the real “father of Mother's Day.” 

Last fall they sent a committee to his home in South Bend to pin 
upon his breast their medal of honor, awarded to but three others, all 
from military life. His is the only award to a civilian, 

An idea once started does not die. It grows. Out of ft, almost as 
a corollary, came the national crusade by the Eagles for old-age pen- 
sions, a crusade that has resulted in such Jaws in several States, and 
seems fated to become a law sooner or later in all States. 

Without Mother's Day, and the sentiment it brings to the surface in 
men's hearts, the old-age pension movement might never have appeared. 

From that same Mother's Day there can be predicted other movements 
that will seek to soften the burden of sacrifice; that will remove the 
menace of heartbreak and woe; that will rob motherhood of much of its 
sorrow and leave it only its glory. 

It is well to remeniber anniversaries, especially of imperishable ideas. 
It is also well for Indianapolis to remember in pride that with her 
other contributions to progress and civilization it furnished the birth- 
place for a great idea from which has come better things for all. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES SUB- 
MITYTED TO THE STATES BUT NOT RATIFIED 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the five amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States submitted to the States 
that have not been ratified, and In my remarks to include the 
text of these amendments, the dates submitted, and the action 
of the several States on each of these amendments, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, since the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States Congress has submitted 24 
amendments to the Constitution to the legislatures of the sev- 
eral States. Nineteen of the amendments submitted have been 
ratified and are now a part of the Constitution. Five of the 
proposed amendments have not to date been ratified by the re- 
quired number of State legislatures. I shall now present to the 
House the text of each of these five amendments, the date sub- 
mitted, and the action taken thereon by the States. 

1. To amend article 2, relating to the compensation of Mem- 
bers of Congress, Submitted September 3, 1789, 


Article the second. * * * No law varying the compensation for 
the services of the Senators and Representatives, shall take effect, until 
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an clection of Representatives shall bave intervened. 
History of the Constitution, vol. 2, p. 322.) 
NECBSSARY FOR RATIFICATION, 11 

Ratified by Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Dela- 
ware, Vermont, and Virginia, 6. 

Rejected by New Jersey, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Rhode Island, 5. 

No action by Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Georgia, 3. 

2. To amend article 1, relating to apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives. Submitted September 25, 1789. 


Article the first. * * è After the first enumeration required by 
the first article of the Constitution, there shall be 1 Representative for 
every 30,000, until the number shall amount to 100, after which the 
proportion shall be so regulated by Congress that there shall not be less 
than 100 Representatives nor less than 1 Representative for every 40.000 
persons, until the number of Representatives shall amount to 200, 
after which the proportion shall be so regulated by Congress that 
there shall not be less than 200 Representatives nor more than 1 
Representative for every 50,000 persons. (Documentary History of 
the Constitution, Wl. 2, pp. 321-322. 

NECESSARY VOR RATIFICATION, 11 

Ratified by New Jersey, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, New Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and Vermont, 10, 

Rejected by Delaware, 1. 

No action by Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Georgia, 3. 

8. To amend relating to titles of nobility. Submitted April 
27, 1810. 

If any citizen of the United States shall accept, claim, receive, or 
retain any title of nobility or honor, or shall, without the consent of 
Congress, accept and retain any present, pension, office, or emolument 
of any kind whatever, from any emperor, king, prince, or foreign power, 
such person shall cease to be a citizen of the United States and shall be 
incapable of holding any office of trust or profit under them, or either 
of them. (Documentary History of the Constitution, vol. 2, p. 452.) 

NECESSARY FOR RATIFICATION, 13 

Ratified by Maryland, Kentucky, Ohio, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Vermont, Tennessee, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, 12. 

Rejected by New York, Connecticut, Scuth Carolina, and 
Rhode Island, 4. 

No action by Virginia, 1. 

4. Amendment abolishing 
March 2, 1861. 


ARTICLE XIII, No amendment shall be made to the Constitution which 
will authorize or give to Congress the power to abolish or interfere, 
within any State, with the domestic institutions thereof, including that 
of persons held to labor or service by the laws of said State. (Docu- 
mentary History of the Constitution, vol. 2, pp. 516-517.) 

NECESSARY FOR RATIFICATION, 26 

Ratified by Ohio, Maryland, and Illinois, 8. 

No action by 80 States. 

5. Amendment relating to child labor under 18 years of age, 
Submitted June 3, 1924. 


(Documentary 


slavery prohibited. Submitted 


ARTICLE — 


Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and) pro- 
hibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

Sec. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this article 
except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress. (U. 8 
Stats. L. vol. 43, pt. 1, Public Laws, p: 670.) 

NECESSARY FOR RATIFICATION, 36 

Ratified by Arizona, Arkansas, California, Montana, 
Wisconsin—5, 

Ratified by one house in New Mexico and Nevada—2. 

Rejected by Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, and West Virginia—24, 

Rejected by one house in Idaho, Louisiana, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, and Wyo- 
ming—9. 

Indefinitely postponed by one house in Colorado and Iowa—2, 

No action by Alabama, Ilinois, Mississippi, New Jersey, New 
York, and Rhode Island—6. 

Mr. Speaker, the question has been asked me a number of 
times what would be the effect if hereafter three-fourths of the 
State legislatures should ratify any one of these five amend- 
ments? In other words, are the proposed amendments to the 
Constitution dead because of the failure of the States to ratify 
within a reasonable time after their submission? The Supreme 


and 


ae, 
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Court has never had this_question before it. The student of 
government will find an interesting and instructive discussion 
indirectly bearing on this question in Dillon v. Gloss, 256 U. §. 
868. On this question during the debate in this House on the 
Norris-White amendment to the Constitution, I said: 


Mr. Chairman, in conclusion permit me to call attention to some data 
of historic interest In connection with constitutional amendments. To 
date there have been 24 amendments proposed to the Constitution of 
the United States, and 19 of these have been ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the States. Some of these 19 amendments were 
ratified within a single year after their proposal and all within four 
years. O7 the five amendments that have not yet been ratified by the 
requisite number of States, 2 were proposed in 1789, 1 was proposed in 
1810, 1 in 1861, and 1 in 1924, I think a fair and reasonable conclu- 
sion from the discussion in Dillon v. Gloss, supra, is that further action 
by the State legislatures to ratify the outstanding amendments, except 
the one proposed in 1924, would be declared to be invalid by the 
Supreme Court. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 69, part 4, 70th Cong., 
1st sess., March 9, 1928, pp. 4428-4429.) 


THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that in 
the calling of the Private Calendar to-morrow the call begin at 
the place where we left off on the last day on which the calendar 
was called. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow during the consideration of bills 
on the Private Calendar the call shall start at the star. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understood that the last time when we had this calendar called a 
large number of bills were objected to for the purpose of con- 
sidering them in the interim. I am wondering whether or not 
there will be another day any time soon devoted to the considera- 
tion of the Private Calendar? 

Mr. TILSON. I think there will be other days to follow, not 
many days hence, perhaps a week or 10 days. That is my 
present intention. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Leave of absence was granted to Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee, 
until the end of the week, on account of attending Lincoln Day 
dinner and official business. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 

A bill of the Senate of the following title was taken from 
the Speaker's table and under the rule referred as follows: 

S. 3371. An act to amend section 88 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended ; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2824. An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a national military park at the battle field of 
Fort Donelson, Tenn.,” approved March 26, 1928; 

H. R. 7372. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act granting the consent of Congress to the Highway Depart- 
ment of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across 
the Tennessee River on the Waverly-G.mden Road between 
Humphreys and Benton Counties, Tenn.”; and 

H. R. 7373. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act granting permission to the State Highway Commission of 
the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across the Ten- 
nessee River at Savannah, Hardin County, Tenn., on the 
Savannah-Selmer Road.” 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
23 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Wed- 
nesday, February 12, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following list of committee hear- 
ings scheduled for Wednesday, February 12, 1930, as reported 
to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a, m. and 2 p. m.) 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 
(2 p. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
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COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10 a. m.) 
To amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended 
(H. R. 8134). 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To consider private bills, . 
COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICES AND POST ROADS 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide a shorter workday on Saturday for postal em- 
ployees (H. R. 166, 167, 2898, 6603). 

To amend the act entitled “An act reclassifying the salaries 
of postmasters and employees of the Postal Service, readjusting 
their salaries and compensation on an equitable basis, increas- 
ing postal rates to provide for such readjustment (H. R. 1228). 

Granting leaves of absence with pay to substitutes in the 
Postal Service (H. R. 3087). 

Granting equipment allowance to third-class postmasters 
(H. R. 229). 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


(10 a.m.) caucus room 


Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States (H. J. Res. 11, H. J. Res. 38, H. J. Res. 39, H. J. Res. 
114). 

Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution (H J. Res. 99). 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for a referendum on the eighteenth amendment 
thereof (H. J. Res. 219). 


COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To consider amendments to the Mississippi flood control act, 
1928. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

318. A letter from the general counsel of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co., transmitting comparative general bal- 
ance sheet of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. for the 
year 1929; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

819, A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting pro- 
posed draft of a bill to credit officers with service at the United 
States Military Academy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. VESTAL: Committee on Patents. H. R. 2828. A bill 
to protect trade-marks used in commerce, to authorize the 
registration of such trade-marks, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 657). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 283. A 
bill to approve the action of the War Department in rendering 
relief to sufferers of the Mississippi River flood in 1927; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 658). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
6591. A bill authorizing the Secretary of War to grant to the 
town of Winthrop, Mass., a perpetual right of way over such 
land of the Fort Banks Military Reservation as is necessary for 
the purpose of widening Revere Street to a width of 50 feet; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 659). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 9437. A bill to authorize a necessary increase in the 
White House police force; without amendment (Rept. No. 660). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIIT. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
494. A bill for the relief of Catherine White; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 650). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Committee on Claims. H. R. 636. A 
bill for the relief of certain persons of Schenley, Pa., who suf- 
fered damage to their property as a result of erosion of a dam 
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on the Allegheny River; with amendment (Rept. No. 651). 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Claims, H. R. 789. A bill 
for the relief of Morris Dietrich; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 652). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
937. A bill for the relief of Nellie Hickey; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 653). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1092. A bill for 
the relief of C. F. Beach; without amendment (Rept. No. 654). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. CHRISTGAU: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1306. A 
bill for the relief of Charles W. Byers; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 655). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. 
1509. A bill for the relief of Maude L. Duborg; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 656). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


Re- 


H. R. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1592) for the relief of William Meyer; Com- 
mittee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 3136) for the relief of D. F. Phillips; Committee 
on the Judiciary discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHALMERS: A bil (H. R. 9753) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain publie works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 9754) to authorize the erec- 
tion on the battle field of Sackets Harbor, N. X., of a monument 
to Maj. Gen. Jacob Brown; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 9755) providing for a medal 
of honor and awards to Government employees for distinguished 
work in science; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9756) to 
provide for the appointment of an additional district judge for 
the western district of Washington; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 9757) to pro- 
vide for the preservation of certain churches in the District 
of Columbia as memorials and shrines, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 9758) to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to close certain portions 
of streets and alleys for public-school purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Distriet of Columbia. 

By Mr. ESLICK: A bili (H. R. 9759) to provide for the com- 
memoration of the Battle of Franklin, Tenn.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 9760) to define fruit jams, 
fruit preserves, fruit jellies, and apple butter, to provide stand- 
ards therefor, and to amend the food and drugs act of June 30, 
1906, as amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 9761) to authorize the issu- 
ance of patents in fee for Indian homesteads on the Crow Res- 
ervation, the Blackfeet Reservation, and the Fort Belknap Res- 
ervation in the State of Montana, upon written application 
therefor ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 9762) to provide for the 
retirement of officers and employees of the legislative branch of 
the Government, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 

By Mr. HARD: A bill (H. R. 9768) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to prevent the destruction or dumping, without good 
and sufficient cause therefor, of farm produce received in inter- 
state commerce by commission merchants and others, and to 
require them to truly and correctly account therefor, same being 
known as the produce agency act”; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 9764) 
declaring Abraham Lincoln’s birthday to be a legal holiday; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 9765) to amend section 
4886 of the Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Patents. 
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By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 9766) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to arrange with States for the education, 
medical attention, and relief of distress of Indians, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 9767) for the disposal of 
combustible refuse from places outside of the city of Washing- 
ton; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R, 9768) to provide 
equal pensions for widows of Civil War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 9769) to further protect 
interstate and foreign commerce against bribery and other cor- 
rupt trade practices; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATH BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R. 9770) granting a pension 
to Lawrence R. Garrison; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRIGHAM: A bill (H. R. 9771) for the relief of 
Arthur B. Delano; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 9772) to provide for ex- 
amination and survey of Rock River, Ill. and Wis.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9778) to provide for examination and sur- 
vey of Rock River and the Illinois and Mississippi Canal feeder, 
IIL ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 9774) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret McLaughlin; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 9775) granting a pension to 
Velzora Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 9776) granting a pension to 
Sallie Mahoney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 9777) granting an increase 
of pension to Minnie Jeffers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9778) granting a pension to Frances Hub- 
bard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 9779) authorizing a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of the Mokelumne River, Calif., 
and its tributaries, with a view of the control of floods; to the 
Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. DOYLE: A bill (H. R. 9780) for the relief of J. P. 
Moynihan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 9781) granting an increase of 
pension to Harriet Hawley Locher; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 9782) granting a pen- 
sion to Lucinda Ridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 9783) granting an increase 
of pension to Hilma S. Wright; te the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9784) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen F. Lamson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 9785) for the relief of Dlizabeth 
Holley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 9786) for the relief of 
Samuel Renville; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 9787) granting a pension to 
Rimon Hudson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: A bill (H. R. 9788) to provide 
for examination and survey of Illinois and Mississippi Canal, 
iL; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

3y Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 9789) for the 
relief of Dr. Jefferson Wilcox; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 9790) for the relief of 
Peter E. Anderson; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9791) for the relief of William H. Carroll; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 9792) for the relief of the 
widows of certain members of the police and fire departments 
of the District of Columbia who were killed or died from in- 
juries received in the line of duty, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 9793) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Olie Alidredge; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 9794) granting a pension to 
Joseph Kotrsal; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWICK: A biil (H. R. 9795) granting an increase of 
pension to Annie E. Wallace; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 9796) granting a pen- 
sion to George Orlando Spitsnale; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4448. Petition of the Forty-third Annual Conyention of the 
Connecticut Federation of Labor, favoring House joint resolu- 
tion 64, providing for national representation for the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4444, By Mr. AUF DER HEIDE: Petition of George. Schlemm, 
of Union City, N. J., and 76 other residents of Union City, N. J., 
urging the enactment of House bill 2562, providing for in- 
creased rates of pension to veterans of the Spanish-American 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4445. Also, petition of John S. Lenander, of Hoboken, N. J., 
and other citizens, urging the enactment of House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4446. By Mr. BACON: Petition of residents of first congres- 
sional district, Long Island, N. Y., in favor of an increase in 
pension to Spanish-American War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4447. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of citizens of Newberry, Luce 
County, Mich., for passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4448, By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of James S. Crowley and 
100 or more voters of New York and Brooklyn, urging Congress 
to pass favorably upon Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to Spanish-American War 
yeterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4449. By Mr. BUCKBEN: Petition of H. A. Lovelace and 68 
other citizens of Rockton, Ni., asking for early passage of House 
bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the Spanish War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4450. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of 76 citizens of 
Plymouth County, Iowa, urging the speedy consideration and 
passage of House bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to the men who seryed in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

4451. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of World War veterans of 
Massachusetts asking Congress to pay immediately the face 
yalue of adjusted-compensation certificates in cash; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

4452. By Mr. COYLE: Resolution of Monroe Council, No. 131, 
Sons and Daughters of Liberty, East Stroudsburg, Monroe 
County, Pa., adopted January 27, 1930, urging immediate enact- 
ment of a law placing all countries of North and South America 
under the quota restrictions of the immigration law, while pre- 
serving the provisions of the present law which excludes as per- 
manent immigrants persons not eligible to citizenship; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

4453. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of citizens of California favor- 
ing the passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4454. By Mr. CULKIN: Petition of sundry citizens of Fulton, 
N. Y., and vicinity praying for the passage of legislation giving 
increased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4455. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Fulton, N. Y., and 
vicinity praying for the enactment of legislation increasing the 
rates of pension to veterans of the war with Spain; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4456. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Knoxville, 
Iowa, against the proposed change in the weekly cycle of the 
calendar; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

4457. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Petition signed by 63 
voters of Denver, Colo., urging passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4458. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Memorial of Dayton Council, 
No. 24, of the Junior Order United American Mechanics, indors- 
ing The Star-Spangled Banner as our national anthem and 
urging action to put Mexican immigration on a quota basis, and 
opposition to any attempt to repeal the national-origins clause 
of the immigration law; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 

4459. Also, petition of 35 citizens of Dayton, Ohio, urging 
immediate consideration and passage of House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increases in pension to veterans of the Spanish War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4460. Also, petition of Gleaner Council, No. 4, Dayton, Ohio, 
Sons and Daughters of Liberty, urging immediate necessity of 
placing quota restriction on immigrants from countries in the 
Western Hemisphere, especially immigrants from Mexico and 
the West Indies; to the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 
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4461. Also, memorial of Alpha Council, No. 326, Middletown, 
Ohio, Junior Order United American Mechanics, urging im- 
mediate legislation to place immigration quota restriction on 
immigrants from Mexico, and further urges retention of the 
national-origins clause in the present immigration law; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

4462. Also, memorial of Harmony Council, No. 40, Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty, Dayton, Ohio, urging that there is an 
immediate necessity of placing all countries of North and South 
America under quota restriction of immigration; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

4463. By Mr. GIBSON: Petition of the Public Service Com- 
mission of Vermont, at a meeting held at its offices in the city 
of Montpelier, Vt., January 30, 1930, that it is opposed to the 
enactment of the bill pending in Congress to create a commission 
on communications and power; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

4464. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition signed by Jerry E. 
Givan and 60 other citizens of Martinsville, Ind., urging speedy 
passage of Spanish War veterans bills, S. 476 and H. R. 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4465. Also, petition signed by Perry G, Wilson and @9 other 
citizens of Jasonville, Ind., and community, urging speedy pas- 
sage of Spanish War veterans bills, S. 476 and H. R. 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

4466. By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of the Bronx Old Timers 
Association of the Borough of the Bronx, New York City, N. Y., 
urging amendment of the Volstead Act to permit use of light 
wines and 2.75 beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4467. Also, petition of 66 citizens of New York City urging 
enactment of House bill 2562 providing for increased rates of 
pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

4468. By Mr. HANCOCK: Petition of Louis Gettmann and 
other residents of Baldwinsville, N. Y., favoring the passage of 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4469. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of voters of Coquille, Oreg., 
praying for pension legislation for the relief of Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4470. By Mr. HOWARD: Petition signed by Andrew Jonn- 
son, of Omaha, Nebr., and a score of other petitioners from 
Omaha, Nebr., pleading in behalf of more adequate pensions for 
the veterans of the late Spanish-American War and widows of 
veterans, and for travel pay to those who served in the Philip- 
pine insurrection and did not receive travel pay; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4471. By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Petition of a number of resi- 
dents of Jefferson County, Ala., in behalf of more liberal pen- 
sions for Spanish War yeterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4472. By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: Petition of Judge Charles 
Schaefer and 62 constituents of Pekin, Ill., asking for immediate 
legislation for the increase of pensions of veterans of the War 
with Spain and their dependents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4473. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition signed by Mayor Thomas 
C. Hance and 70 other residents of the city of Niles, Mich., re- 
question favorable consideration of House bill 2562 providing 
for increased pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

4474. By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of citizens of 
Stark County, Ohio, fayoring increased pensions for Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4475. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of Clarence Johnson, of 
Macomb, Okla., and other citizens of Pottawatomie County, 
Okla., urging immediate action on House bill 2562 providing 
for increased rates of pensions for the veterans of the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4476. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Petition of Peter W. Mulder, of 
Ludington, Mich., and 26 other residents of Mason, Oceana, and 
Lake Counties; also, of Virgie Saurman, of Manton, Mich., and 
59 other residents of Wexford County, urging passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing increase of pension for 
Spanish War soldiers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4477. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 34 residents of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., recommending the early enactment by Congress 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4478. By Mr. MENGES: Petition submitted by Adam F. 
Keesey and other citizens of York and York County, urging the 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for in- 
creased rates of pension for men who served in the armed forces 
of the United States during the period of the Spanish-American 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4479. By Mr. NELSON of Missouri: Petition of citizens of 
Boone County, Mo., urging passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
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bill 2562, providing increased pensions for Spanish War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4480. Also, petition of several citizens of Centralia, Mo., 
urging passage of House bill 7884, to exempt dogs from vivisec- 
tion: to the Committee-on the District of Columbia. 

4481. By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of T2 citizens of Dix and 
Potter, Nebr., asking for speedy consideration and passage of 
pending bills providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4482. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition signed by 62 citizens of 
Franklin County, Ohio, urging speedy consideration and passage 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4483. By Mr. SWICK: Petition of Frank S. Nessle, Orville 
Van Horn, and 24 residents of New Castle, Lawrence 
County, Pa., urging enactment of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, providing for increased rates of pensions for veterans of 
the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4484. Also, petition of Edgar A. Negley and 67 residents of 
Butler, Pa., and vicinity, urging the enactment of House bill 
2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sions for veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4485. Also, petition of Kenneth R. Morrison and 116 resi- 
dents of Aliquippa and Hopewell Township, Beayer County, Pa. 
urging the enactment of Senate bill 478 and House bill 2562, 
providing increased rates of pensions for those who served in 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4486. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of citizens of Stryker, 
Ohio, for favorable action on House bill 2562, to increase pen- 
sions for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4487. By Mr. TREADWAY: Resolutions of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, relative to necessity of restoring to pending 
tariff bill duties on shoes and leather; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

4488. By Mr. WOOD: Petition of the officers of Unity Camp, 
No, 85, Spanish-American War Veterans, of Monticello, Ind., 
asking for the passage of legislation granting increased rates 
of pension; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4489. Also, petition of citizens of Lafayette, Ind., asking legis- 
lation be enacted to increase the rates of pension for the 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4490. By Mr. YATES: Petition of the City Council of Sa- 
vanna, Iil, with the approval of the mayor, urging passage of 
House bill 2562, granting increase of pensions to Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4491, Also, petition of Clinton Allen, 1212 East Hickory 
Street, Decatur, Ill, urging support of Robsion-Capper bill; 
to the Committee on Education, 

4492. Also, petition of Peter V. O'Reilly, 5507 South Wells 
Street, Chicago, I., and 40 other citizens of Cook County, 1l., 
urging speedy consideration and passage of House bill 2562 for 
the relief of veterans of the war between the United States and 
Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4493. Also, petition of Louis Livingston, 4422 Evans Avenue, 
Chicago, and 150 other citizens urging the passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4494. Also, petition of Sailors’ Union of the Great Lakes, 
81014 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill, requesting the imme- 
diate passage of House bills 1815, 6603, and 6797; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

4495. Also, petition of Illinois State Federation of Labor of 
Springfield, Ill., through John H. Walker, president, urging the 
immediate consideration and passage of House bills 1815, 6603, 
and 6797, and Senate bills 15, 315, and 2540; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

4496. Also, petition of Ladies’ Auxiliary, No. 21, National 
Association of Letter Carriers, through Mrs. M. W. Hart, 1021 
Wainut Street, and Mrs, H. N. Gordon, 2109 South Spring 
Street, Springfield, IN., urging the passage of House bills 1815, 
6603, and 6797; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

4497, Also, petition of Davids Produee Co., Urbana, Il., urg- 
ing the immediate passage of Senate bill 15 and House bills 162 
and 167; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

4498. Also, petition of Henry Bingel, Greenville, DL, urging 
Congress to pass House bill 162 and Senate bill 15; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

4499. Also, petition of Chicago Federation of Labor, 623-633 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, DIL, urgently requesting the 
immediate passage of Senate bills 15, 2540, 315, and House bills 
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1815, 6603, and 6797; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

4500, Also, petition of William Morris, 5521 Newport Avenue, 
Chicago, Hl., requesting the passage of House bills 6603, 1797, 
and 1815; to the Conunittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

4501. Also, petition of William L. H. Hortung, Ndwardsville, 
IlL, urging passage of House bill 162; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

4502. Also, petition of L. L. Sbextoli, 509 Oakdale Avenue, 
Chicago, IL, urging the immediate passage of Senate bills 15, 
2540, and House bills 6603 and 1815; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

4503. Also, petition of Frank G. Hess, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers of Aurora, Tl., urging the 
passage of House bill 6603; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

4504. Also, petition of Martin C. Mommson, 4923 North Troy 
Street, Chicago, Ilil, also Michael Gawson, 3434 North Avers 
Avenue, Chicago, IN., urging passage of House bills 6603, 1815, 
and 6797; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

4505. Also, petition of Adelor J. Petit, attorney, 83 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, Il., urging passage of House bill 7405; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

4506. Also, petition of R. W. Noble and other citizens of 
Schuyler County, TL, protesting against the removal of KWKH, 
the W. K. Henderson station of Shreveport, La., from the air; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

4507, Also, petition of Fred Bennett Camp, of Pontiac, Ml., 
and 20 citizens who are not veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, urging the immediate passage of House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4508. Also, petition of Savanna Post, No. 148, the American 
Legion, Savanna, Ill, urging passage of House bill 2562 grant- 
ing increase of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4509. Also, petition of ©. M. Goshorn, treasurer Sailors’ Union 
of the Great Lakes, 31044 North Clark Street, Chicago, ML, 
urging abolition of the Sea Service Bureau of the United States 
Shipping Board; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

4510. Also, petition of Frank E. Atherton, 3733 Wilton Ave- 
nue, Chicago, I., urging passage of House bills 6795 and 6603; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

4511. Also, petition of Edwin J. Learned, 780 Deer Path Hast, 
Lake Forest, IN., urging passage of House bill 6983, amending 
Federal farm loan act; also E. R. Lionberger, Dallas City, IU., 
urging support of same bill; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

4512. Also, petition of W. S. Allen, Dallas City, M., and War- 
ren Penwell, Pana, IN., urging passage of House bill 6983; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

4513. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of citizens of Bllerslie, Md., 
urging early and favorable action on Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pension to veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 


Wepnespay, February 12, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, Jantary 6, 1980) 


The Senate met at 11.0’clock a. m., in epen executive session, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fess 
Ashurst Fletcher 
Barkley Frazier 
Bingham George 
Black Gillett 
Blaine Glass 
Blease Glenn 
Borah Goldsborough 
Bratton Gould 

Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 


I suggest the absence of a 


Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Foliette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Johnson 
Jones 


Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 


1930 


Mr. NORRIS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Howe tt] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. 

Mr. HATFIELD. My colleague the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorf] is necessarily detained from the 
Senate. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine] is necessarily detained from the Sen- 
ate by illness, I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. PrrrmMan] is necessarily absent from the Senate attending 
a conference in the West relating to the diversion of the waters 
of the Colorado River. I wish this announcement to stand for 
the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Rexo], who are delegates from the United States 
to the Naval Arms Conference meeting in London, England. 

Mr, SCHALL. My colleague [Mr, Suipsteap] is necessarily 
detained from the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Wighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

PETITIONS 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of New York, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans, which were ordered to lie on the table, 


PACKERS’ CONSENT DECREE 


As in legislative session, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, some weeks ago the Senafor 
from North Dakota [Mr, Nye] introduced a resolution (S. Res. 
200) calling upon the Department of Justice for certain informa- 
tion in connection with the so-called packers’ consent decree. 
As chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry I 
submitted the matter to the Department of Justice. The At- 
torney General yesterday sent me a long communication, to- 
gether with acconrpanying data, which I think particularly 
answers the inquiry set forth in the resolution of the Senator 
from North Dakota. I therefore ask that it may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter and-data were referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., February 5, 1930, 


Hon. CHARLES L. McNary, 
Ohairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 
My DEAR SENATOR: I have your letter of January 30, inclosing copy 
of Senate Resolution 200, now before the committee, and asking my 
report upon it, 


I am glad to advise the committee of the present status of the 
packers’ consent decree, entered February 27, 1920, against the leading 
meat packers in an antitrust sult instituted by the Government, 

The history of the decree up to March 8, 1924, its provisions, measures 
taken to secure its enforcement, and the extent to which compliance 
had been secured were dealt with in a letter of my predecessor under 
that date to the President pro tempore of the Senate (S. Doc. 61, 68th 
Cong., Ist sess.) in response to Senate Resolutions 145 and 167 of the 
same session, The validity of the consent decree, then in doubt in 
certain quarters, bas since been sustained in two decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, Swift & Co. v. United States, 276 U. S. 311; United 
States v. California Cooperative Canneries, 279 U. 8. 553. 

The provisions of the decree, especially with reference to packer own- 
ership of stockyard stock and handling of unrelated commodities, have 
never been fully complied with. Extensions of time within which to 
complete such compliance were granted by the court from time to time 
until May 1, 1925, on which date the operation of the decree was en- 
tirely suspended by court order, pending the determination of the 
rights of the California Cooperative Canneries, who had been permitted 
to intervene over the Government’s objection for the purpose of having 
the decree vacated, The decisions of the Supreme Court above referred 
to, and the mandäte thereon, entered in the lower court July 24, 1929, 
terminated the suspension and restored the consent decree to operative 
effect. This restoration, however, found certain of the packer defend- 
ants with large holdings of stockyard stock and so-called “ unrelated 
commodities” on hand, accumulated or held over during the period of 
suspension during which the terms of the decree were wholly inopera- 
tive. Although now obligated to dispose of those holdings as rapidly 
as possible, it has been necessary to extend the time within which to 
complete such disposition in order te afford the defendants reasonable 
opportunity to do so im accordance with the terms of the decree, 
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Shortly after the entry of the final decree in the canneries suit and 
in August, 1929, the Swift and Armour groups of defendants filed 
petitions asking for modification of the original consent decree by the 
removal of all of its important injunctive provisions, claiming that such 
modification is now warranted by changes in conditions arising since 
its entry. 

The department has since been engaged in an investigation of the 
facts pertinent to the determination of these petitions, and on January 
17 filed its answer to each of them, copy of which answer is trans- 
mitted herewith. The purpose of this answer is to require them to 
establish their case in all particulars. The department will also offer 
evidence of such facts as may appear pertinent to the issues presented. 
The department's further action must in some measure depend on de- 
velopments as the case is fully presented to the court, 

Because of the extensions of time granted by the court, the defend- 
ants have not as yet been guilty of disobedience to the terms of the 
decree, At the present time the time of the defendants to comply 
with the degree is being temporarily suspended by court order pending 
the determination by the court of the question of whether the decree 
should be modified. It is the desire of the department that the hear- 
ings upon the question of modification shall proceed as speedily as pos- 
sible, and the petitioners have been notified to this effect. 

Trusting that the above statement will satisfy in advance the sub- 
stantial object of the proposed resolution, and that I may be advised 
if I can serve the committee's pleasure further, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM D, MiTCHELL, 
Attorney General. 


IN THE SuPRKEME COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF, V. SWIFT & CO. ET AL., DEFEND- 
ANTS. EQUITY NO, 8763 


Answer by the United States to the petition of Swift & Co. et al. for 
modification of the consent decree of 1920 

Comes now the United States of America, and for answer to the 
petition for modification of the consent decree of 1920 hereinabove 
filed by Swift & Co. et al., August 10, 1929, says: 

1. That the matters set forth in said petition are not alleged as 
ultimate facts which can be answered by the United States so as to 
present issues proper for this court's determination, and said petition 
ought therefore to be dismissed. 

2. That said petition does not state or include facts sufficient in 
law or equity to entitle the petitioners to the relief therein prayed, or 
to any relief herein. 

3. That so far as the matters set forth in said petition may be con- 
strued to amount to allegations of fact upon which petitioners may 
lawfully base their claim for relief, the United States says that it is 
without knowledge of the same, and therefore challenges the defendants 
to the strict proof thereof. 

Wherefore, the United States of America, having fully answered said 
petition for modification, prays that the same may be dismissed. 

JOHN Lorp O'BRIAN, 
The Assistant to the Attorney General. 
H. B. TEEGARDEN, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General. 


IN THE SUPREME COURT oF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF, V. SWIFT & CO, ET AL., DEFEND- 
ANTS, EQUITY NO. 37623 
Answer by the United States to the petition of Armour € Co. et al. for 
modification of the consent decree of 1920 


Comes now the United States of America, and for answer to the peti- 
tion for modification of the consent decree of 1920 hereinabove filed by 
Armour & Co. et al., August 10, 1929, says: 

1. That the matters set forth in said petition are not alleged as ulti- 
mate facts which can be answered by the United States so as to present 
issues proper for this court’s determination, and said petition ought 
therefore to be dismissed. 

2. That said petition does not state or include facts sufficient in law 
or equity to entitle the petitioners to the relief therein prayed, or to any 
relief herein. 

3. That so far as the matters set forth in said petition may be con- 
strued to amount to allegations of fact upon which petitioners may 
lawfully base their claims for relief, the United States says that it is 
without knowledge of the same, and therefore challenges the defendants 
to the strict proof thereof, 

Wherefore the United States of America, having fully answered said 
petition for modification, prays that the same may be dismissed, 

JoHN Lord O'BRIAN, 
The Assistant to the Attorney General, 
H. B. TEEGARDEN, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General. 
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Senate Resolution 200 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
January 6 (calendar day, January 17), 1930. 

Mr. Nye submitted the following resolution; which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Whereas there are pending in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia the petitions of Armour & Co, and Swift & Co. to modify the 
consent decree, entered in that court February 27, 1920, by relieving 
said Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. of the provisions of that decree 
which require them to divest themselyes of their ownership in publie 
stockyards, stockyard terminal railroads, stockyard market newspapers, 
publie cold-storage warehouses, and which prohibit them from engaging 
in the manufacture or distribution of numerous commodities unrelated 
to the meat-packing business, and which prohibit them from owning 
retail stores for the selling of meats, meat products, or other commodi- 
ties; and 

Whereas the Senate is informed that the Attorney General has not 
yet made answer to these petitions of Armour & Co. and Swift & Co.; 
and 

Whereas the Senate is also informed that the Attorney General has 
decided that he will take no action whatsoever in connection with 
that decree, contending that it is a matter for the courts to determine 
and for the courts alone; and 

Whereas this decree has a direct and material bearing upon the con- 
duct of the food industries of the United States and its modification or 
enforcement are questions of vast importance to the producers, dis- 
tributors, and consumers of foodstuffs: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Attorney General be requested to report to the 
Senate (1) all information in his possession as to whether or not 
Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. have obeyed the provisions of the decree 
requiring them to cease handling the so-called unrelated commodities 
and to divest themselves of ownership in stockyards and stockyard ter- 
minal railroads and plants for making or processing the unrelated lines, 
and if Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. have not obeyed such provisions, 
what progress up to the present time have they made toward such 
obedience ; 

(2) What, if any, investigation he is making into whether or not 
the facts alleged by the packers in their petitions for modification of the 
decree are or are not true, and whether or not such facts constitute 
sufficient ground for modification of the decree; and 

(3) What, if any, information he has as to whether or not these 
packers have disobeyed the restraint of trade provisions of the decree 
since the decree was entered, and what investigation he is making into 
whether or not the packers have disobeyed such provisions and to what 
extent such investigations have progressed. 


Mr.. NYE. Mr. President, in connection with the matter 
just presented by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] I 
desire to submit for printing in the Recorp an item from the 
January 25 issue of the Wall Street Journal entitled “ Claims 
Consent Decree Unfair,” and also a summary showing how 
Armour & Co. have failed to comply with the packers’ consent 
decree. 

There being no objection, the article and summary were 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
ordered to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


{From the Wall Street Journal, January 25, 1930] 


CLAIMS CONSENT DECREG UNFAIR—PRESIDENT WHITE oF ARMOUR & Co. 
Says It HURTS PRODUCERS aS WELL AS PACKERS 

Cuicaco, January 25,—F. Edson White, president of Armour & Co., 
said: “The consent decree under existing circumstances hinders com- 
petition and is unfair not only to packing companies affected by it but 
also to producers of livestock and consumers of meat. As a result I 
have every reason to hope that this deeree will be modified. 

“Through our distributive system we would be capable of placing 
nearly all foodstuffs within the reach of the consumer at the lowest 
possible costs, Our manufacturing plants are well located near raw 
material sources, and by reason of peak loads which occur at irregular 
intervals in marketing of livestock, our manufacturing facilities have 
to be greater than is required for normal business. Our refrigerator-car 
service also affords a constant connection between producing and con- 
suming centers. 

“ Between these peak loads part of our equipment and personnel are 
idle, and this situation could be overcome by use of facilities for dis- 
tribution of products other than meats.” 


WOULD ORGANIZE CHAINS OF STORES 


If the consent decree is modified, the packers will probably manufac- 
ture canned goods and foodstuffs and distribute them through their own 
extensive distributing channels and, in addition, organize their own 
chain-store systems. It is contended that a program such as this 
would not lessen competition but would encourage it, with resultant 
higher prices for the producer of livestock aud lower prices to the 
consumer of meats, 
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Packers’ CONSENT DECREE—ÀÅRMOUR & Co.'s FAILURE TO COMPLY 
FEBRUARY 27, 1920 


Consent decree entered in Supreme Court of District of Columbia, 
Paragraph 12 of decree provides that immediately upon entry of 
the decree the defendants shall commence to dispose of the commodities 
described in paragraphs 4 and 5 (grocery products), and that the 
defendants shall continue “in good faith” to dispose of such com- 
modities and shall completely divest themselves of such interests within 
two years from the date of the entry of the decree. 

The decree further provides that at any time within said two years the 
Attorney General may apply to the court for an order to compel the 
defendants to make report to the court as to the progress made in 
disposing of such commodities. 

APRIL, 1921 

Vernon Campbell states that he conferred with Mecker, of Armour 
& Co., concerning modification of the decree (interdr> nenti com- 
mittee proceedings, pp. 2596-2597). 

SUMMER OF 1921 

Campbell, Congressman FREE, Conrad Syme (an Armour attorney), 
and Galloway went to the summer home of Judge Stafford in Vermont 
to discuss the decree (interdepartmental committee proceedings, p. 
2681). 

AUGUST 10, 1921 

The Washington Herald contained news item to the effect that 
Attorney General Daugherty was about to move for modification of the 
consent decree, 

OCTOBER 20, 1921 

Circular issued by California Cooperative Canneries states: 

“For more than a year past, in fact, since the issuance of the so- 
called * packers’ decree,’ I have been urging the Government to amend 
it or to set it aside entirely.” 

This circular was signed by Vernon Campbell, 

JANUARY 18, 1922 


Report of J. Ogden Armour, in connection with Armour & Co.'s 
financial statement of October, 1921, states: 

“The canned fruit and vegetable business lost heavily, Our agree- 
ment with the Government to discontinue these lines compelled us to 
take not merely the market losses on these products, severe as they were, 
but additional losses resulting from forced sales in order to liquidate 
within the time limit prescribed.” 


FEBRUARY 3, 1922 


Armour & Co. procured an extension of time until August 27, 1922, 
to dispose of the unrelated lines and to divest itself of interests in firms, 
corporations, and associations manufacturing, selling, and distributing 
unrelated lines, The petition for this extension states that Armour & 
Co., owing to the industrial situation existing in the country, had been 
unable to dispose of such commodities and interests. The petition re- 
quested an extension of one year. 


MARCH 17, 1922 


Nelson Morris states: 

“ Morris & Co. have in good faith disposed of all their merchandise at 
a loss of something over $1,000,000. They have not asked for any ex- 
tension of time for which to do this, and do not desire to reenter the 
merchandise field. Mr. Edward Morris and I each own approximately 
2 per cent of the Eckerson Co., which is an independent company operat- 
ing in the East by the Eckersons along similar line that they had 
operated long before we had any connection with them. They do not 
use any packer facilities in distributing their goods, Neither Morris & 
Co. nor any of the other officers of Morris & Co. own any stock in the 
Eckerson Co. or any other company handling merchandise, 

“We have not asked and do not contemplate asking for any modifica- 
tion or extension of the decree, as we have complied with same in every 
respect and the only thing remaining at the present time to be dis- 
posed of under the decree is some stock in the stockyards companies’ 
western cities, held by individuals, which we are disposing of as rapidly 
as possible.” 

, 1922 

Wilson & Co. reported to the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia as follows: 

“The corporation defendants and each of them represent to the court 
that they have fully complied with all the provisions of said decree in 
respect to ‘unrelated lines,’ and are no longer engaged in the manufac- 
ture, sale, handling, distribution, or otherwise dealing in any of the 
commodities named and described in paragraph fourth of said decree, 
except such uses of said commodities specifically authorized by said 
decree * * *, 

“The individual defendants named herein represent to the court that 
they and each of them jointly and severally own no interest in any 
business or concerns engaged in the manufacture, sale, and distribution 
of so-called ‘unrelated lines’ beyond the interests they as individuals 
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are authorized to own under the provisions of said decree. Nor are 
they or any of them holding any interest in any such business as an 
officer, agent, or employee of any of said corporation defendants whatso- 
ever, 

“These defendants and each of them represent to the court that they 
and each of them have fully complied with both the spirit and letter 
of said decree, and are now observing same in all its details; that there 
are no stock or other interests in anywise remaining to be disposed of 
by the defendants named herein; that the only interests held by said 
defendants jointly or severally during the period of time covered by said 
decree, required to be disposed of, was the stock of so-called ‘ unrelated 
lines’ which have been sold to the general trade in the regular course 
of business, and there now remains nothing further to be done by any of 
the defendants named herein to comply fully with the provisions of said 
decree.” 

MARCH 23, 1922 

E. A. Cudahy, president of Cudahy Packing Co., states: 

“The Cudahy Packing Co, position on consent decree and handling by 
it of grocery lines mentioned in the decree is the same as what you state 
you have from certain other defendants, but we further feel that as 
regards the individual defendants who may have interests in outside 
manufacturing concerns which have already recognized jobber distribu- 
tion and would naturally so continue the decree might in fairness and 
to benefit of everyone be modified with understanding that packing com- 
pany selling facilities could not be utilized and would be glad of your 
support to this end. We are prepared to discuss fully with you such 
situation frankly.” 

The 1922 yearbook of Swift & Co. states at page 9: 

“There have been many reports that the packers have asked for a 
modification of the consent decree which prohibits their handling certain 
unrelated products, forbids their going into the retail business, and 
requires them to sell their interest in stockyards. Swift & Co. has not 
been a party to any request seeking to have this decree modified. So 
far as I know there is no truth to the report that the larger packers are 
seeking to enter the retail field. Swift & Co. accepted the consent 
decree with the ayowed purpose of being governed accordingly.” 

SEPTEMBER 7, 1922 


Armour & Co. secured extension of time until May 1, 1923, to dispose 
of its holdings in unrelated lines. In its application for the extension 
Armour & Co. stated that since the consent decree was entered it had 
reduced grocery holdings from $10,000,000 to $2,000,000, and expected 
within the next few months to dispose of the remaining merchandise on 
hand. 

APRIL 27, 1923 


Armour & Co. petitioned court for additional time to dispose of unre- 
lated lines. 
MAY 


The court granted extension of time until November 17, 1923, to 
Armour & Co, to dispose of unrelated lines, provided same then were on 
hand, thereby making it a violation for Armour & Co. to make new pur- 
chases of grocery items. Armour & Co. submitted a report indicating 
status of their business in unrelated lines. Among other things this 
report showed that Armour & Co. had entirely disposed of condiments, 
canned fish, canned corn, peas, and tomatoes. The report indicates that 
on June 24, 1922, the entire stock of roasted coffee had been disposed 
of, but that there remained on hand boxes, cartons, and bags, which the 
company was using for coffee in order to dispose of such containers. 
This report indicated that Armour at the time of the entry of the decree 
had stocks of canned and dried fruits amounting to $7,830,105.79, and 
that up to March 3, 1923, the company bad disposed of stocks valued at 
$7,777,169.64. The report further indicated that at the time of the 
entry of the decree, Armour & Co. had on hand fruit preserves and 
grape juice valued at $3,584,102.67, and that on March 3, 1923, the 
value of such products on hand was $1,616,986.96. 

In its report the company stated: 

“Armour & Co. has no contract of any kind outstanding at the pres- 
ent time for the purchase of a single case of these articles” (referring 
to all of its products on hand). 


18, 1923 


NOVEMBER 16, 1923 


Armour secured extension of time until December 17, 1923, at which 
time the company agreed to file a report concerning disposal of unre- 
lated products. Counsel for Armour stated to the court that most of 
the unrelated commodities had been disposed of except soda-fountain 
supplies, particularly fruit flavors. 


DECEMBER 19, 1923 


Armour & Co. petitioned the court for an additional year within 
which to comply with the decree. The company submitted a report to 
the court, in which it was stated that the value of all canned fruits on 
hand was $75,970.75; that these products were acquired from National 
Fruit Canning Co., of Seattle, in which some of the defendants owned 
a controlling interest, and which they were notable to dispose of. The 
operation of this plant had been continued as a going concern in the 
hope that this would facilitate its disposal. The report stated that 
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the defendant had no contracts for the purchase of canned or dried 
fruits from any companies. On February 1, 1924, hearing was held on 
the pending application of Armour for an extension of time, and coun- 
sel for Armour & Co, requested that the time be extended to February, 
1925. 

FEBRUARY 21, 1924 

Judge Bailey denied the application of the Armour defendants for 
additional time to comply with the decree. In his memorandum opin- 
ion Judge Bailey said: 

“e + * The United States has expressed its willingness to extend 
the time to October 1, 1924. This is a suit between the United States 
and the Armour group. If the parties want to enter into a stipulation 
as to such an extension, they can do so. I do not think the court, in 
view of the character of the decree of February 27, 1920, is in a position 
to determine the propriety of the relief now sought, and if it should 
be so, could hardly make any order in opposition to such an agreement 
of the parties. It is true that such an order as now asked for has 
heretofore been made in this court, but I do not feel justified in making 
any further order of this character, especially in view of the fact that 
four years have elapsed since the entry of the original decree.” 

MARCH 11, 1924 

Attorney General Daugherty reported to the United States Senate that 
the decree had been completely carried out in spirit, with the exception 
of the provisions relating to stockyards and unrelated commodities. 
With relation to unrelated commodities the Attorney General said : 

“All but one of the defendants have ceased to distribute these lines, 
and the stock of that defendant is confined, with the exception of about 
$5,000 worth of products out of a value in excess of $10,000,000 at the 
time of the entry of the decree, to the products of factories which it 
owns, of which it is endeavoring to dispose.” 

APRIL 4, 1924 

Both Armour and Swift filed motions in the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia for leave to submit briefs in the proceeding by 
which the California Cooperative Canneries was attempting to intervene 
to set the decree aside. 

This was the first time any of the packers enjoined by the decree 
openly declared their intention to attack it, 

JUNE 4, 1924 

Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia permitted the interven- 

tion of California Cooperative Canneries. 

NOVEMBER 5, 1024 
motions in the Supreme Court of 
consent decree. 


Armour and Swift, defendants, filed 
the District of Columbia to vacate the 
APRIL 23, 

Judge Bailey denied the motions of Armour and Swift to vacate the 
decree, but on motion of the California Cooperative Canneries the court 
suspended operation of the decree. 

It should be noted that while Judge Bailey, on February 21, 1924, 
denied to Armour & Co. any further extension of time within which to 
comply with the decree, that company continued to distribute unrelated 
lines in violation of the decree between February 21, 1924, and April 
24, 1925, when operation of the decree was suspended on motion of the 
canneries. 


1925 


MARCH 19, 1928 
Supreme Court of the United States held the decree 
U. S. Repts. 311.) 


valid. (276 


MAY 20, 

Supreme Court of the United States denied the right of the California 

Cooperative Canneries to intervene for the purpose of vacating the 

decree and said that when it rendered its first decision in the case “ all 

obstacles to the enforcement of the consent decree should have been 
promptly removed.” 


1929 


AUGUST 10, 1929 


Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. again file petitions for modification of 
decree despite two opinions of United States Supreme Court sustaining it. 
PUBLIC 

As in legislative session, 

Mr. WAGNER presented a resolution of the City Council of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

I hereby certify that the following resolution was adopted at a meet- 
ing of the council held February 3, 1930: 

By Mayor pro tempore (Butler) 

“Resolved, That this city council is in fayor of Federal legislation 
which will remedy the evil now existing by which public-utilities cor- 
porations are attempting to substitute the authority of the United 
States court for the authority of the public service commission respect- 
ing control of intrastate matters, and that such Federal legislation may 
be passed as will permit State authorities to, in the first instance, con- 
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trol such matters subject to final appeal by the interested parties to the 
United States Supreme Court in case a Federal question is involved; 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to United States 
Senators ROYAL S. COPELAND, ROBERT F, WacNner, Congressman WALLACE 
S. Dempsey, Goy. Franklin D. Roosevelt, State Senator W. W. Campbell, 
and Assemblyman Roy Hewitt by the city clerk. 

Witness my hand and seal this 4th day of February, 1930, 

Gro. J. RicHnor, City Olerk. 


REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 

As in legislative session, 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 1959) to authorize the 
creation of game sanctuaries or refuges within the Ocala Na- 
tional Forest in the State of Florida, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 179) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2908) extending protection to the American eagle, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 180) 
thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

As in legislative session, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A bill (S. 3531) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
enlarge tree-planting operations on national forests east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 3532) for the relief of Krikor Haroutunian; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3533) authorizing the Smithsonian Institution to 
purchase certain relics from Hannibal Allen Hopkins; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 38534) granting a pension to James R. Ready; and 

A bill (S. 3535) granting an increase of pension to Martha J. 
Mason; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 3536) granting a pension to John P. Phillips; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 3537) for the relief of Patrick J. Mulkaren; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 3538) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
convey to the city of Port Angeles, Wash., a portion of the 
Ediz Hook Lighthouse Reservation, Wash.; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3539) for the relief of John L. Hoffman; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 8540) granting an increase of pension to Caroline 
Brunson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3541) to amend section 22 of the Federal reserve 
act as amended ; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 3542) for the relief of Lehde & Schoenhut; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3543) for the relief of Harry ©. Merritt; and 

A bill (S. 3544) for the relief of Thomas McLaughlin; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL 

As in legislative session, 

Mr. METCALF submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


On page 181, line 15 (par. 1205. Woven fabrics in the piece, wholly 
or in chief value of silk, not specially provided for, 55 per cent ad 
valorem ; if Jacquard-figured, 65 per cent ad valorem), to strike out the 
period after the words “ad valorem” and insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

* Provided, That if the fabrics referred to in this paragraph contain 
not less than 10 per cent in weight of wool they shall be classified s 
duty as woven fabrics of wool under paragraph 1108 or 1109.” 


REPORT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE NOMINATION—-HUGH M. TATE 


As in open executive session, 

Mr. COUZENS, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
reported favorably the nomination of Hugh M. Tate, of Tennes- 
see, to be an interstate commerce commissioner for a term expir- 
ing December 81, 1936. 
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ORDER OF PROCEDURE 

Mr. DILL obtained the floor. 

As in legislative session, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DILL. For what purpose, may I inquire? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the anniversary of Lincoln’s birth, 
and I should like to submit a few remarks in that connection. 

Mr, DILL, Very well; I yield for that purpose. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the story of the life of Abraham 
Lincoln is an inexhaustible source of inspiration. Every anni- 
versary of his birthday brings him nearer in spirit albeit farther 
removed from the days when he moved majestically among men. 
As time dwarfs the small, so it magnifies the great. The cru- 
cible of the Almighty destroys the dross and preserves the gold. 

In these modern and liberal days when personal worth and 
national power are apt to be measured by material things, we 
are prone to forget that the enduring achievements of men and 
of nations are of the spirit. Nothing else can be enduring. 
They who are called the great of the past appear in the world’s 
drama of events, act their parts, and retire to the cold pages of 
history. How few live in the hearts and souls of succeeding 
generations like a spiritual fire! Lincoln was one of the few. 

Lincoln lived and died in an era of surpassing glory and in 
the company of men great in themselyes, yet in the comparative 
light of Lincoln they lose much of their luster. 

We love Lincoln for his triumph over humble and discourag- 
ing surroundings. We love him for his patience, perseverance, 
and patriotism. We love him for the enemies he made. We love 
him for the sublime lessons he taught and the mighty message 
he sent into the hearts of his countrymen, inspiring all who hear 
and read. 

Often we as a people are blamed for being hero worshipers. 
It is charged that we surround our national heroes with a 
sanctity and glamour they did not possess, thus making them 
demigods. It has become a common practice among these critics 
to tear down our idols, our heroes, clothe them in mere human 
garb, and make them mere creatures of circumstances. Lincoln 
was indeed human, and for that reason his triumph was all the 
more amazing. He had the limitations of other men in the 
journey of life. He suffered, was wounded in soul, and torn in 
heart. He looms large in our day, and his personality and his 
messages kindle anew our devotion to lofty character and love 
of country. 

It is amazing that Lincoln, so bitterly assailed, maligned, 
and ridiculed from the hour he was nominated for President in 
Chicago to the close of his life in Washington, was able to carry 
the almost crushing burdens and anxieties of a civil war and 
see it through triumphantly. No man, either before or since, 
ever was chosen President of the United States amid such a 
storm of abuse; yet he flinched not, nor turned for one moment 
from his path of resolve—to save the Union. 

We marvel at his patience with his critics and his enemies, 
in the rear as well as in front. We see in his writings the 
pathos of it all. We read his human messages with a convic- 
tion that they were inspired by invisible forces. We feel the 
very agony of his soul as he prays on bended knee that the 
dreadful scourge of civil war may pass. 

To me one of the saddest by-products of that tragic era is that 
so many—even now, 65 years after the curtain fell and the 
Union was saved—attempt to rob Lincoln of the majesty he so 
richly deserves and the nationality for which he sacrificed so 
much. Brief extracts set apart from the whole text of his 
speeches are displayed as evidence that he was insincere and 
that he wouid, if alive to-day, sanction rebellion, revolution, 
insurgency, and even the national gesture for an international 
dream. 

What did Lincoln mean by nationalism? He meant a union 
of States bound by bands of steel, resting on a written Constitu- 
tion and made indivisible and imperishable by the strength of a 
Federal Government clothed with definite powers. As a nation 
we have traveled far since Lincoln’s time, have faced new prob- 
lems, haye become a world power, and reached the stature of an 
empire. Yet the fundamentals of the Nation as Lincoln saved 
it still stand secure. Let us not tear down the temple he saved, 

Too often we are led astray into new and untried experiments, 
after listening to the cloistered professor, the political reformer, 
and the social agitator. It is said by some that every evolution 
began with revolution and that so-called insurgency is another 
name for progress. Lincoln was a conservative in his day. He 
stood squarely on the Constitution and the laws; and, amid the 
shafts of abuse and ridicule, progressed unerringly to the one 
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goal—the saving of the Union. 
rebellion. 

Often we are told by the scientist and the “expert” that the 
Nation is going through an economic and social change, and new 
rules and formulas are needed to meet the situation. It is 
claimed that the words and warnings of the fathers, wise in 
their day, are now old-fashioned and out of date; and that the 
rule of reason and experience must give way to the rule of 
theory and science. 

One of the outstanding proofs of Lincoln's greatness was his 
refusal to depart from the tried tenets and beliefs. He believed 
that the sayings of our national sages of all eras, when reviewed, 
formed beacon lights to guide us in distress and doubt. He kept 
the faith and thus saved the Nation. 

Since the World War there have appeared in our midst mis- 
chievous organizations and propaganda, telling us that the na- 
tional spirit breeds war and must give way to an international 
supergovernment of sublime brotherhood, wherein the Nation 
shall surrender to a sort of cosmic idealism. Lincoln’s great 
work was national. Why should we betray him and pronounce 
his work futile? I doubt not Lincoln's spirit is sitting in anxious 
judgment on us, awaiting the verdict of this and succeeding 
generations. 

Lincoln foresaw that if human freedom and national. develop- 
ment were to endure the Union of States must be preserved, 
Fondly he yearned for the coming of the day when the West 
and the Hast, as well as the North and the South, might wax 
strong in enduring peace and harmony, without jealousy or envy. 
Anxiously he watched the fast rising tide of sectional anger 
over political and economic conditions. 

Lincoln loved the whole Union, not a part of it. He loved all 
the people, not a part of them. In this same spirit let us all 
join the task before us of solving our problems in a national 
spirit, conscious that if we so act we shall surely receive the 
benediction of him who said to the South: 


We are not enemies, but friends. We must not be enemies. The 
mystic chords of memory, stretching from every battle field and patriot 
grave to every heart and hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet 
swell the chorus of the Union, when again touched, as surely they will 
be, by the better angels of our nature. 


Senators, in grateful memory of Abraliam Lincoln and the 
sublime work he did for all sections and all our people, let us 
in this Chamber so emulate him as to win the praise and appro- 
bation of all who come after us. To-day thousands of me- 
morials of words will be spoken for our matchless chief, who 
suffered and died that we might live in a free and better Repub- 
lic; but the most eloquent will far fail in comprehension of what 
he did. The only way in which we of this and other genera- 
tions can appreciate his labors is to so live and act as to carry 
on what he so nobly consummated. 

Senators, it is my earnest prayer that all of us within this 
Chamber may emulate the virtues and the wisdom of Abraham 
Lincoln in all our public activities. Every annual celebration 
of his birthday gives us strength to approach his ideal life. 
Thus we can best serve the Nation. 

CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 

As in open executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the Senate 
advise and consent to the nomination of Charles Evans Hughes 
to be Chief Justice of the United States? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I was glad to yield to the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] in order that he might speak upon 
Abraham Lincoln. As I listened I could not. but ask myself the 
question, what chance would Abraham Lincoln have had to be 
appointed to the Supreme Court of the United States in the time 
in which he lived? In his day he was looked upon as a/radical. 
The word “progressive” would not even have described him 
in the opinion of those amongst whom he lived; and I venture 
the suggestion that he would not have had any chance whatever 
of haying ever been seriously considered for a place on that 
high tribunal. 

Before I take up the discussion of the nomination now pend- 
ing I ask the clerk to read an editorial from the Washington 
Herald on Abraham Lincoln. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

{From the Washington Herald of February 12, 1930] 

This is Lincoln's birthday. 

No anniversary in our national calendar is so fraught with interest or 
significance, 

No name in our history is held in quite the same veneration and 
affection. 


In Lincoln's day insurgency was 


Without objection, the clerk will 
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We come upon each annual recurrence of this day with a feeling of 
the most solemn, the most profound gratitude. 

We are grateful that so noble a life was born of our people; we are 
grateful that so abundant a career was nurtured by our people; we are 
grateful that his life so triumphant was lived for our people, 

We are proud that his immortal service to the human race was given 
in the name of America. 

Lincoln said: 

“God must have loved the common people because he made so many 
of them.” 

Plain, humble nobleman—your people salute your memory. 

What need to recall the salient episodes of this epic life—the struggle 
of his youthful years; the progress of early manhood—the clearing 
vision, as reflections deepened, the searching thought, the quiet courage, 
the potent word, that armed and equipped him for the irrepressible con- 
flict; the sweet and homely humor, which never deserted him in the 
darkest hour of trial. 

The savior of the Nation, as truly as Washington was its founder— 
the evangel of freedom to the slaves, the great artificer of Federal Union, 
“now and forever "—what name shall stand with his? 

His place in history is exalted, lustrous, fixed. Forever he stands as 
the ideal American. 

As Secretary of War Stanton said to the sorrow-stricken group at the 
bedside of the expiring martyr at the moment he died; 

* Now he belongs to time.” 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, what a coincidence this day pre- 
sents! The Senate of the United States on the day marking the 
anniversary of the natal day of Abraham Lincoln, the greatest 
champion of human rights in this world since Christ walked 
upon the earth, considers whether or not it shall confirm the 
appointment of Charles E. Hughes, the greatest champion of 
property rights of our time, as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. What a contrast the lives of these 
two men present—Lincoln the child of disappointment, poverty, 
and sorrow, of whom it has been so truthfully said that when 
he was “intrusted with absolute power he never abused it, 
except on the side of mercy,” and Hughes, the embodiment of 
culture, good fortune, and worldly success, of whom it can be 
equally truthfully said, “ Property rights and great monopolies 
and the money power in America never had an abler or a more 
effective champion.” 

Those who defend Mr. Hughes here say that he is a man 
of good character, a model citizen, and a Christian gentleman. 
Who has eyen questioned that assertion or suggested other- 
wise? That is the kind of argument which is always made 
when it is desired to avoid a discussion of the real issue which 
confronts those who are considering a question difficult to 
meet, 

Mr, JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield in 
order that I may call a quorum? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The only reason I suggest that is because I 
was sitting in the Foreign Relations Committee this morning 
when it was stated that this matter was not to proceed until 
8 o'clock this afternoon; and there is some mistake, I am sure, 
as to the time of procedure. For that reason I think it only 
just, inasmuch as the matter is proceeding, that a quorum 
be permitted to be called; but I do not wish to interrupt the 
Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. DILL. 


I do not think I care to have a quorum called. 
I appreciate the courtesy of the Senator, but I prefer to proceed. 
I thank the Senator. 

Mr. Hughes is a man of quality, a man of great ability. 
honestly believes in the doctrine of property rights as superior 
to human rights under the law which he has so ably advocated. 
That makes him ail the more effective, and, from my viewpoint, 
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all the more objectionable. The doctrines which he advocates 
and carried into the decisions of the highest court of this land 
ean never bring relief or justice to the millions and millions of 
common men and women of America. The masses of our people 
-are finding it increasingly difficult to earn enough to secure the 
comforts of daily life for themselyes and their families and at 
the same time lay aside a competence for old age. 

I know these are economie questions. I know they are not 
ordinarily supposed to be controlling in the consideration of the 
confirmation of a man on the Supreme Court of the United 
States; but the actions of the judges of the Supreme Court 
have made it necessary for those of us who would serve the 
interests of the people of this country, who would serve the 
future of this Republic, to take into consideration these eco- 
nomic questions. 

The views of Mr. Hughes on economie questions are just as 
important as his legal ability. Why do I say that? Because 
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the Suprenre Court has seen fit in declaring its jurisdiction and 
as a part of its duties to go into the question of the valuation 
of public utilities on the mere question of the legality of orders 
or the actions of other authorities interfering with property 
rights. In so doing it is building up a body of law not written 
by the Congress, a body of law whose effect reaches into the 
daily tives of the masses of the people of America. When you 
allow a court to write into its decisions a valuation upon fran- 
chises given by the people for the right to serve the people, you 
then enable those corporations to pick the pockets of the com- 
mon men and women of America of unjustified profits under 
the guise of a constitutional right. 

The increase in the cost of living—and the cost of living 
includes not merely food which you buy in this day and age— 
in many Instances is directly traceable to the decisions of the 
courts that are reading valuations into great public utilities that 
could never possibly haye been given those public utilities except 
on the economic theories that the judges have adopted as being 
the law of the land. 

The cost of street-car fare—no little item in the family ex- 
pense to-day in the great cities—is affected largely by the 
valuations fixed by the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The gas rates paid by those who cook their food 
in the home are determined by the valuation theories of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The cost of telephone 
service—one of the necessities of life—is affected largely by the 
valuation theories of the judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The same thing is true of the telegraph and 
electric light and power companies. 

So I might go on and speak of the railroads, into which it is 
proposed to write literally billions of watered valuation never 
intended by Congress to be placed there, but by the legal 
legerdemain of judges on the Supreme Bench, watered values 
are written into these public utilities; and, once they are placed 
there, the Constitution guarantees to these great monopolies 
the power to pick a few extra pennies daily out of the pockets 
of each of the millions of common men and women of America. 

Those who have studied the history of the fight of the progres- 
sives of this country, the struggle of labor, the efforts of the 
poor to get justice under the law, know that to-day the last 
resort of organized capital that plunders the common people 
of America is in the Supreme Court of the United States. I 
do not mean to imply that these judges are dishonest, that they 
are corrupt, that they are bought and owned by anybody; but 
I do mean that by writing their economic theories of the suprem- 
acy of property rights into the decisions of the highest court of 
this land, they are gradually building up a tremendous valua- 
tion of public utilities upon which the American people must 
pay literally hundreds of millions of dollars of tribute annually 
that never could be collected otherwise. 

So I say the decisions of the judges of the Supreme Court 
themselyes are to blame for our being compelled to bring Into 
this discussion the economic views of men who are presented to 
us to be confirmed as members of the Supreme Court. 

It was said yesterday that Mr. Hughes is a man of such 
high character that he was nominated for the Presidency of 
the United States and was defeated, and then proceeded to sell 
his services as any other lawyer might do. I have no criticism 
of that if he saw fit to do it; but I could not but reflect in my 
own mind that it would seem to-day that the best recommenda- 
tion a man can have to be appointed Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court is to run for President and be defeated 
by the American people. William Howard Taft, when he ran 
for reelection, was the worst defeated man who ever held the 
presidential office and tried to be reelected; yet in the face of 
that overwhelming rebuke, within a short time, and without any 
reversal of his economic opinions which caused his defeat at 
the polls, he was placed on the Supreme Court of the United 
States as Chief Justice of that great tribunal. And now, when 
his health is such that he must resign, almost before the ink 
on the signature of his resignation is dry, the other man who 
was decisively defeated by the American people, also because of 
his economic views, is given the appointment from which the 
other defeated candidate for President had resigned! 

Is the will of the American people never to be considered in 
appointments to the judiciary at all? I remember that as a 
young man in college I read the discussion by Alexander Hamil- 
ton of the courts. I read how he said he wanted the Constitu- 
tion to provide a judiciary free from the sword, and free from 
the purse, and absolutely independent; therefore, he wanted the 
Constitution to provide that these men should be appointed for 
life. As a young man, it appealed to me as a wonderful ideal, 
as a great proposal; and I am frank to say that it caught my 
imagination and I approved it. But the years that I have 
observed the operation of the courts, the experience that our 
people have had in recent times with the courts writing deci- 
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sions, the effects of which are felt in the very daily life of our 
people, by not merely interpreting the law but by rewriting the 
law, have made me come to realize I was wrong. Every fair- 
minded American must realize to-day that the courts no longer 
are independent, as Mr. Hamilton would have had them be, but 
are the safest bulwark of great property interests that have 
tremendous power and seek for more power or to retain what 
they already have. 

I remember reading the history of the elective judiciary. 
Until the State of Georgia in 1812 provided for the election of 
their local judiciary, so far as I know, no people ever elected 
their judges. The State of Georgia led the way in the election 
of the judiciary; and during the Jacksonian period that custom 
was enlarged throughout the South and throughout the country, 
until to-day, if I am correctly informed, only three States ap- 
point judges for life—Muassachusetts, Delaware, and New Jersey. 

The elected judiciary in our States at least has this good 
feature, whatever bad features it may have—that a man who 
tells what the law means must submit his record to the people, 
the same as a man who comes here to make the laws, or a man 
who goes into the White House to execute the laws; and I, for 
one, have become wearied by this doctrine of a sacrosanct 
judiciary. They are men like other men; and as they write 
their economic views into decisions of the courts that become 
the basis of the charges for the necessities of life, I can no 
longer think of them as different from other public officials. 

The only chance that the American people have to pass upon 
a judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, holding the 
great power he does hold for life, is in the Senate of the 
United States, through the votes of Senators here. We are ap- 
pealed to here to vote for this man because he is a fine gentle- 
man, he has a fine character, he is a Christian citizen! Ah, 
my friends, of course, he should be all that; but there are 
millions of men of that kind in this country. These are not 
the only qualifications to be considered, but must be coupled 
with the economic views of Mr. Hughes not only since he left 
the bench but when he was on the bench previously. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gruuuerr] yesterday 
said that Mr. Hughes, like other lawyers, could take a case, he 
could advocate one side or the other of it, and then, when he 
went on the bench, he could disregard those views; that his 
mind would not be changed by the cases that he had handled. 
I remind the Senator that Mr. Hughes did not need to have 
his mind changed. He was already a pioneer in writing into 
the decisions of the United States Supreme Court the valuation 
theories that are gradually saddling billions and billions of 
dollars of burdens upon the backs of millions of the American 
people. It is not merely what he has done; for what he has 
done since he left the bench is but a continuation of what he did 
while he was on the bench. When he submitted himself to the 
American people, although the candidate of a party with the 
overwhelming majority that it possesses, nevertheless he was 
defeated at the polls, largely because of his economic theories, 
This was a definite, conclusive act on the part of the American 
people. 

Now, we are told that he should go back on the bench, the 
Chief Justice of the highest and most powerful part of this 
Government. Have you ever stopped to think about it? A man 
who goes on the Supreme Bench of the United States never can 
be removed except by a two-thirds vote of both Houses of Con- 
gress. In any law office to-day you can take two or three books, 
and you will find written therein the statutes passed by the 
Congress that are in effect to-day; but you must take a hundred 
or two hundred books to read what those statutes really mean 
in the form of decisions by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

I remember, as a Member of the House of Representatives, 
hearing the venerable Uncle Joe Cannon, of Illinois, on one 
occasion say that at a banquet where he introduced Justice 
Brewer, of the Supreme Court, he referred to Justice Brewer as 
being a part of the “ third department of the Government,” and 
that the justice interrupted him and said, “Mr. Cannon, the 
first department—not the third department, but the first depart- 
ment, Mr. Cannon.” 

That was literally true. The judiciary, headed by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, has become the first depart- 
ment of the Government. Yet we are now asked to confirm a 
man to the Supreme Court of the United States simply because 
he is a fine gentleman and a fine citizen, without regard to what 
his appointment may mean to the daily life of the millions of 
common people in the cost of their necessities of life. 

I am impressed with another fact. Mr. Hughes is no longer a 
young man. The youngest man ever appointed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States was Joseph Story. He was 32 years 
of age when he was appointed. The oldest man ever appointed, 
previous to the appointment of Mr, Hughes, was Justice Lurten, 
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who was appointed by President Taft. He was 65. I under- 
stand Mr. Hughes is nearly 70. I haye been rather wondering 
why, at that late age in life, he should be called back, unless it 
be that the President desires to assure the country that so long 
as he has the appointment of Supreme Court judges there need 
be no fear about anybody being put on that bench who will dis- 
turb the economic theories which are being written into the 
laws of this country through the valuation decisions of this 
court. 

I have here an editorial from a little paper, the most unique 
publication in the word, I think, a paper called Labor, printed 
by the railroad brotherhoods, which does not carry a line of 
advertising and never has carried a line, which has a circula- 
tion of more than half a million. It speaks for the workers and 
no one else. I read the editorial: 


Speaking of the appointment of Charles Evans Hughes as Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, the Wall Street Journal 
says that Mr. Hughes is “ expected” to side with the present majority 
of the court, “ particularly in decisions affecting utilities and especially 
those touching upon valuations and rate of return.” 


The Wall Street Journal knows what Mr. Hughes’s appoint- 
ment means. It writes down what it means. The editorial goes 
on to say: 

Apparently because Mr. Hughes when in private practice collected big 
fees as a corporation lawyer “ the Interests" take it for granted that he 
will lean their way when he is on the bench. 

Very possibly the same expectations were entertained by the same 
interests when they were boosting Justice Pierce Butler, former railroad 
attorney, for the place he now occupies. 

They have not been disappointed in Justice Butler. On the bench he 
has supported the same theories of valuation that he so ably championed 
as the spokesman of the carriers, 

The American people may well pray that the Wall Street Journal is 
in error in its forecast of Mr. Hughes's course. 


Ah, Senators, that is all they will be able to do—pray—if 
once he is confirmed to a place on the Supreme Bench, because 
we have no reason to doubt what he will do. We know what 
he did when he was on that bench before. Every act and every- 
thing he has done since he left the bench has been but a continu- 
ation, in an enlarged form, carrying out the views which he so 


ably expressed in the cases referred to yesterday by the Senator 


from Idaho. I read further: 


The reproduction-cost method of yaluation, even in much modified 
form, would add $11,000,000,000 to the “value” of the railroads and 
compel the public to pay returns on that much fictitious capital. 

The same method probably would add at least an equal number of 
“phony ” dollars to the “value” of other utilities, to be reflected in 
light and gas rates and street-car fares. 

In other words, Wall Street “ expects" Mr. Hughes to help saddle the 
American public with the burden of paying perpetual returns on a sum 
half as large again as the present national debt, not one dollar of which 
ever was invested for the public benefit. 

The Journal's indecent prophecy serves to emphasize the importance 
of the Supreme Court and President Hoover's great responsibility in the 
matter of appointments to that most powerful of tribunals. 

Mr. Hoover may well select one or two more Justices during his pres- 
ent term; if he serves a second term, he will remake the court. 

He can make it a liberal court, safeguarding the interests of all, or 
he can make it a reactionary court, constantly Increasing the burdens 
of the many in order that the few may add to fortunes already dropsical. 

In that connection it is well to remember that all the good lawyers 
of the country are not in corporation practice. 


It is a rather striking fact that if a man is to be thought a 
notable lawyer he must be in the employ of great corporations, 
he must appear in great financial cases and get great publicity 
or he is not considered a great lawyer. It happens, however, 
that the finest legal reasoning being handed down from the 
Supreme Bench to-day is being handed down by men who never 
were great corporation lawyers. They are in the minority, I 
am sorry to say. I read further from the editorial: 

There are still able men at the bar glad to serve the people as Mr. 
Hughes seryed them in the insurance investigations; men who have 
something of the lofty liberalism that distinguishes Justices Holmes and 
Brandeis and Stone. 

President Hoover can find such men if he looks for them. 


I may say, frankly, that I did not expect him to look for 
them. I could not but think yesterday, when I listened to the 
eloquent and powerful attack made by the Senator from Idaho, 
how much he may have had to do with bringing about this con- 
dition when he traveled up and down the country telling the 
people how greatly it would be to their interest to put Mr. 
Hoover in the White House. I thought of the words of the Bible— 


Whatsoever a mun soweth, that shall he also reap. 
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And that when you sow the wind you reap the whirlwind. 

When you place in the White House as the President a man 
elected by the great financial interests of this country, a man 
who is looked upon as safe, you can expect him to be especially 
safe when he picks out a man who is to head the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which to-day has become the great 
resort toward which the great money power of the United States 
turns to protect itself against attacks of any kind made by 
State or Federal officials. 

Such a President may appoint a man or woman with liberal 
and humanitarian views to some administrative position for a 
limited term of office, but when it comes to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, with its life tenure and tremendous power, 
no such selections will be made. 

There was a time when the money power thought it must go 
out and elect Representatives and Senators to protect itself. 
Then there was a time when they thought they must control 
the appointment of commissions which were to rule. While 
the money power still busies itself to a certain extent with those 
activities, it knows now that so long as it can keep the Supreme 
Court under the control of a majority who hold the economic 
theories Mr. Hughes holds it need have no real fear in the end 
of any legislation seriously interfering with its power to mulct 
the American people at the rate of billions of dollars a year in 
unjust profits. Whenever the American people wake up to this 
fact, if they ever do, there will be a revolution of government 
in this country, not with bullets but with ballots. 

I do not want anyone to misunderstand what I am saying. 
I am only speaking as I do to-day in order to place in the 
Recorp—for I have no illusion as to what is going to happen 
here—a warning, and, if I can, to call the attention of the 
people of this country to the fact that if they would free them- 
selves and have justice at the hands of their Government they 
must reach the Supreme Court of the United States by putting 
men on that bench who hold economie theories which are fair 
and just to all, and not in the interest of the privileged few 
who already have billions under their control and are using 
it to collect the tribute of hundreds of millions more of unjust 
profits from the common people of the United States who pro- 
duce the wealth of this country. What is more, they must 
elect Senators who understand that the people expect them to 
do that. I do not want to seem to be repeating the arguments 
I have made, but I say these things and hope thereby, if possi- 
ble, to make those who read the Recorp realize that in the con- 
firmation of a Supreme Court judge the Senate is more directly 
affecting the economic life of the American people than by any 
legislation it has passed or will pass during the entire time 
it sits here at this session. 

If the Senate would rise up in its majesty and its majority of 
progressives who I believe are here would say, “ No, we will not 
confirm a man who goes on the Supreme Court of the United 
States to build up still higher this watered valuation theory of 
public utilities which is costing the American people literally 
hundreds of millions of dollars eyery year, and will cost them 
billions in the future.” I say if the Senate would do that, it 
would justify the faith and hopes of the millions of common 
men and women back in the country, the people in the little 
towns, out in the fields, down in the mines, on the railway trains, 
and on the highways, who voted for you and for me in the 
belief that we knew more about what should be done here 
than they did, and that if we were sent here we would see to it 
that justice was somehow secured for them in the operation 
of this Government. 

What a mockery it is for a Senator to go home and try to 
prove he has kept faith with the common men and women of 
his State who elected him by pointing to his legislative record 
of supporting legislation to control public utilities in the peo- 
ple’s interest, when he has also voted for a man like Hughes 
to sit on the Supreme Bench to override those laws. 

It is complained, and justly so, that the average voter in 
this country, the average man and woman, does not take much 
interest in elections any more. Why is it that he does not? 
Is it that he, does not love his country? Nobody would say 
that. Is it that he does not value his vote? Ah, no, my 
friends. Without any full understanding of government, with- 
out any realization of all the intricacies by which the great 
money class protects itself in its exploitation of those who 
toil, there has gotten into his mind the realization that no 
matter whom he helps send to the Congress, no matter whom 
he helps send here to represent him, no matter whom he 
helps elect to office, no matter what he does at the polls, in the 
end the great monopolies of the country control, the great 
monopolies proceed to bilk him, as they have done. He says, 
“Tt is all a farce.” He says, “ There are some Representatives 
and Senators who are honest.” In fact, he thinks most of 
them are honest in their purposes, but they say to him, “ We can 
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not do anything,” and he is coming to believe they are right. 
He does not understand hew it all comes about, but he knows 
that this Government is not being administered in the interest 
of the common man, and he is not very much interested in 
elections. If you and I were in his position, I wonder if we 
would not feel about as he does. 

So far as I am concerned, I intend by my vote on this nomi- 
nation, and by every ether vote I cast on the nomination of a 
man for appointment to the Supreme Bench, to do what I can 
to put a stop to what I believe to be one of the greatest crimes 
we, as Senators, can commit against this country, namely, the 
confirmation of men on the Supreme Court of the United 
States who override the laws, who disregard the rights of the 
people by writing economic theories into their decisions which 
make it possible for those who have great wealth and seek 
more to continue to pick the pockets of the common people of 
this country under the guise of making a reasonable return on 
the value of their property. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does not the’ Senator think 
that though the large variety and the numerous public questions 
of the day may prevent the voter from affirmatively declaring 
himself to his officials upon any definite issue, yet the yoter is 
conscious of the fact that he possesses one great power, the 
power of protest? He can declare himself through his ballot 
at least to the extent of repudiating the administration of his 
officials. I think the election in the second Massachusetts dis- 
trict yesterday was the voice of the people protesting against the 
unsympathetic and indifferent leadership of the administration 
here in Washington toward economic evils, including unemploy- 
ment, from which the people are suffering. It is my judgment 
that the power of protesting is the mightiest weapon that the 
American voter possesses. 

Mr. DILL. I think that is true, because in this instance it 
was an issue presented to them which they could understand. 

There is one other phase of Mr. Hughes's views that might be 
called economic, because in reality it is the outgrowth of his 
economic views. I refer new to the views which he expressed on 
the subject of radio rights in the case of the General Electric 
Ce. against the Federal Radio Commission in the brief which 
he signed and presented last year to the Court of Appeals in 
Washington, D. C. I want to read just a few statements from 
this brief. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is just starting to disenss a very 
important proposition; and I want to appeal to him before he 
does so, Inasmuch as it was generally understood that this mat- 
ter was not coming up until 3 o’clock and that we would have 
the tariff bill befere us until that time, that he yield to me to 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. DILL. I have no desire for a quorum; but if the Sen- 
ator thinks it desirable, I yield to him for that purpose. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fess 
Ashurst Fletcher 
Barkley 
Bingham 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
‘Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Waish, Mont. 
Waterman 
Deneen Johnson Sheppard Watson 

Dill Jones Shortridge Wheeler 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I was about to take up the sub- 
ject of Mr. Hughes’s views on the subject of radio. I hold in 
my hand the brief which was written in a case in which he 
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was chief counsel and I. want to read what he said about the 
ownership of the radio rights. The brief said: 


General Electric Co. has a property right to operate Its station, 
WGY, as a full-time station of which it may not be deprived without 
just compensation. 


Then, in support of that premise laid down as section 3 of 
the brief, the brief continues: 


There are only nine stations in the United States which have a 
longer record of service than WGY. It has been broadcasting at a 
frequency of 790 kilocycles since May 21, 1923. Long before the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission was established the General Electric Co. had 
appropriated for the use of this station what is known as a radio 
channel. A radio channel is, of course, not a physical thing like the 
tracks of a railroad or the wires of a telephone or telegraph company. 
The use of a radio channel means that a transmitting station is gener- 
ating electrical impulses at a given frequency free from interference 
from other stations generating electrical impulses at or about the same 
frequency. The use, in the nature of things, must be exclusive. If 
several stations operated at the same frequency, the result would be a 
confused jargon of sounds instead of reception of broadcasting programs 
such as is known to-day. 


Then, he goes on to make this significant statement: 


Priority of time as against any subsequent station gives to the 
General company superiority of right. The General Electric Co. has 
a property right to be free from interference caused by subsequently 
established stations. 


That is nothing more nor less than the doctrine of squatter 
sovereignty of radio rights. It is nothing more nor less than 
the doctrine of the man who goes out and discovers a gold mine 
and says, “It belongs to me against all comers.” It is nothing 
more nor less than the doctrine of the man who takes some 
water out of the river first and claims the right to use forever 
the water from the river. In other words, Mr. Hughes proposes 
to apply to this indefinite something called a radio frequency 
the same property right that has been confirmed in the physical 
things which I haye mentioned. 

Every other great public domain, every other great public 
resource of the Nation has been largely gobbled up by private 
ownership. Private ownership has taken over practically all of 
our eoal lands and practically all of our oil lands. We have 
retained a small part of the Nation’s forest lands, but not very 
much. Private ownership has taken over all of our valuable 
publie lands. Private ownership is gobbling up by 50-year leases 
the great water-power sites and trying to get such valuations 
written into their properties by ingenious methods of accounting 
which the courts will sustain, that they will practically own 
them. 

Now, this one last great public domain, under the theory laid 
down by Mr. Hughes in the General Electric Co. case, would be 
gobbled up by a few private owners. What would that mean? 
It would mean simply this: There are 90 waye lengths available 
for broadcasting purposes in the United States. There are 
several hundred, or several thousand in fact, wave lengths avail- 
able for communication purposes by wireless radio, It means if 
that doctrine is carried out that those who first get their instru- 
ments on the air will be forever in possession of the right to use 
those instruments at the frequencies first used. What would 
that mean? It would mean that it would be impossible for 
anyone ever to get any rights which those private owners would 
not let them have. 

When we wrete the radio law of 1927 the only use we had 
for radio was broadcasting wireless telegraphy or radiograms. 
We wrote the law in such broad terms that the Radio Commis- 
sion can license radio apparatus only for limited periods of 
time, and nobody can ever secure a vested right in the use of 
radio apparatus unless the Supreme Court should overturn the 
law and set up the doctrine of private ownership in radio 
rights. Within the three years that have passed television has 
developed to the extent that very decent pictures can now be sent 
by radio and be reproduced on a television screen 8 by 10 inches 
in size. If the theory of Mr. Hughes shall become the law of 
the land by- court decision—and that is the only way it can; 
the radio law specifically prohibits any such interpretation— 
then it will be impossible ever to use any of the wave lengths 
now being used for communication by the Government or any- 
body else, unless the private owner who squatted on that wave 
length shall be paid. 

Luckily up to the present time no court has ever held that 
there can be private ownership of a wave length, and I do not 
believe that a court ever will so hold; but I am so jealous of 
the rights of future generations in the use of radio and what 
it will yet become that I am unwilling to take the chance of 
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allowing a man of the great legal ability of Charles Evans 
Hughes to pass upon that question in the light of the docu- 
ment he has written on the constitutional construction of the 
subject. 

I shall not to-day go into any elaborate discussion of radio, 
but I want to call attention to the fact that those who are 
able to control the right to use radio apparatus in this country 
during the coming generation will, in my judgment, control 
the publie opinion of America. To-day on a great national 
hook-up the consciousness of more human beings can be reached 
by the human yoice than ever before in the history of man- 
kind. The marvelous thing about radio is that it is not only not 
secret and not private but no means has been found by which 
it can be made so. 

The glory of radio is in its universality, its democracy. It 
is a means of one-way mass communication, reaching everybody 
everywhere all the time, Yet we are confronted with the fact 
that, as counsel of a great corporation, Mr, Hughes has set 
up the doctrine of squatter sovereignty in the air; that be- 
cause somebody happens to have set up an apparatus, imperfect 
as it will seem a few years hence, on a certain frequency and 
used that apparatus before some one else did so, nobody else, 
no matter how great his improvements may be, will ever be 
able to use that wave length unless he shall buy out the original 
squatter on that wave length. That is a doctrine so fraught 
with destruction of the possibilities of the use of radio in the 
future that to me it overshadows every other thing in the future 
of mankind, The right to use radio apparatus constitutes a 
new kind of public domain, a great national resource that should 
never be permitted to pass into individual ownership. Radio 
is so imbued with public interest that the Congress should be 
charged, if necessary by a constitutional amendment, with the 
power and the duty of restricting its use in the interest of the 
people, and should be forbidden from ever allowing it to become 
private property or to be owned by anyone, Yet the man whom 
we are Now asked to make the Chief Justice of the most power- 
ful court in America, in accordance with similar views he has 
expressed along other lines, notably in the case of public 
utilities, sets forth the idea of squatter sovereignty of the air, 
and holds that because somebody, when this art was developing, 
made use of a wave length, it is his forever. That is not all; 


that wave length is no good, it is not worth anything unless 
there is some governmental authority that will help him to use 
it, by preventing anyone else from using other radio apparatus 
that would interfere with what the first user has. 
That is a peculiar thing about radio rights. 
telephone line you can use it, 


If you own a 
If you own a street car line you 
can use it. If you own a railroad you can use it, The Govern- 
ment need not do anything but let you alone. When you have a 
right to use a radio instrument that is not enough; you must 
have further action on the part of some governmental power 
somewhere that will prevent anybody else from using an instru- 
ment like yours, else yours is not worth anything. Thus, we 
are faced with a proposal that the right to the use of radio 
apparatus shall be confirmed in the squatter who first got on 
the air, and not only confirmed but that governmental power 
shall be used to prohibit anybody else from using a radio instru- 
ment that will interfere with him, 

Senators, I am not going to take more time on that subject, 
but it seems to me—and I do not criticize any man for his 
views—that Democrats who are adherents of the principles of 
Jefferson and Jackson, and Republicans who are followers of 
Lincoln, believing in the political views held by those great men, 
should realize when they vote to confirm Charles Evans Hughes 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
they will vote to put a man in that position who will read into 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States doc- 
trines that will overturn and destroy practically everything that 
those great liberals stood for in their day; I say that because in 
practically every decision he has written and in every plea that 
he has made when there has been a conflict between property 
rights and human rights, Mr. Hughes has been on the side of 
property rights, and property rights have dominated in the 
contest, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I merely rose to ask the Senator to 
remember that there are nine members of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator calls my attention to something 
that I am glad he mentioned, as, perhaps, I would not have 
thought of it otherwise. There are nine members of the Su- 
preme Court. Three of them are consistently found taking the 
side of humanity rather than the side of property; three of 
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them are found consistently working out legal, judgments in 
eases that come before them that show the viewpoint that 
human rights are greater than property rights; while six of 
them nearly always—sometimes only five—take the other view. 
Now it is proposed to put a man on that bench who will side 
with the majority rather than the minority. As one of those 
who believe that the future of mankind depends upon the eleva- 
tion of human rights above property rights, I do not want to 
see another man placed on that court who takes the property- 
rights view. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
a further interruption? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
further yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think it is due to Blackstone that we 
even in this day are not always accurate in the expression of 
our thoughts, There is no such thing as a “ property” right as 
a right apart from a person; property has no rights. Men and 
women have rights to that which we call property, which may 
be tangible or intangible, personal or real or mixed; but the 
phrase “ the rights of property ” is altogether misleading. 

I am sure the Senator as a learned and thoughtful lawyer 
grasps what I am attempting to suggest, namely, that in dis- 
cussing a legal question or an economic question or a quasi 
political question we ought not to use the phrases “the rights 
of persons” and “the rights of property,” thereby conveying 
the idea that they are different and antagonistic rights. Prop- 
erty may be an intangible, dead, inert thing; but men and 
women, to repeat, have rights, legal, equitable rights, to that 
which we call property. So I have said that in America human 
rights, personal rights—the rights to life, to liberty, and to 
property—are the rights which we must guard. To use the 
phrase “property rights” is misleading. Whether it be a 
human being, a man or a woman, that owns a piece of prop- 
erty, personal or real, or whether it be an ideal person which 
we call a corporation or a cooperation of persons, still the 
same principles of law and equity and justice should be applied. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I shall not enter into discussion 
of any legal technicalities or indulge in hair-splitting argument 
as to the definition ef the terms I am using. Suffice it to say 
that the term “property rights” is generally understood, and 
I think that the common men and women of America will not 
be misled by anything I am saying. 

The Senator called attention to the fact that property is 
dead and lifeless. He might have gone further and said it was 
cold and hard; that it was without sympathy, without love, 
and without mercy. I remind him that the history of civiliza- 
tion shows that those who acquire great amounts of property 
are owned by their property; that they take on the very 
characteristics of the property they own. They become hard 
and cold; they become without sympathy, without brotherly 
love, and without mercy, like property; they grind down the 
rights of weaker human beings by force of law through the 
decisions that are written by judges who place property rights 
above human rights. 

I further remind the Senator that the phrase, “ property 
rights,” does, after all, really express what is meant by those of 
us who complain of the men, the corporations, or the coopera- 
tions, if the Senator wants to call them such, that own great 
amounts of money until that very money owns them. There is 
something peculiar about gold. Gold comes from the hills, the 
rocks, the sand, the waste. and lonely places of the earth, but it 
has the peculiar faculty of making those who collect too much 
of it become like the gold itself—heartless, cold, without any 
of the human instincts, So I cling to the use of the expression 
“property rights” as a term that fully expresses the thought 
I want to express here when I appeal for those who believe in 
human rights rather than for those who believe that because 
men have great amounts of property they have superior rights 
and are too often no longer capable of showing the feelings and 
the qualities and the characteristics human beings ordinarily 
have. 

Mr. President, I was just saying that it seems to me that 
those of us who claim to be liberals, those who claim to fight om 
the side of the common people, of those who are unfortunate, 
of those who are ignorant, of those who struggle for the bare 
necessities of life, knowing, as we do, how this great system 
works to their detriment, can not justify ourselves in voting to 
put at the head of this great tribunal a man who will carry 
forward a doctrine the effect of which is already so burden- 
some, already so onerous, already so unjust. 

Mr. President, I do not want to take more time. I wanted 
to express these thoughts for the Recorp in order that those 
who read it may know that some of us are Dot misled, that some 
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of us understand the situation and are fighting against it. 
Some of us know, too, that if we had a man in the White 
House whose heartbeats were attuned to the heartbeats of 
humanity, he would not ask us to put at the head of this great 
tribunal a man who is the embodiment of the ideals of those 
who have great wealth and want more; but he would send us 
the name of a great humanitarian lawyer, the name of a lawyer 
who looks upon the law not as a thing that must be forever 
bound by the past but as a living, growing thing that should be 
applied according to the principles of justice and humanity 
and brotherly love to the great problems of government, and 
which, without destroying property rights, without seriously 
interfering with property rights, should at the same time curb 
them to the extent that the masses of men may have a little 
better opportunity in life and that the common people may have 
a little more hope. 

I know this is the best country on earth for the poor man. 
I do not want anyone to think that I am railing against my 
country. I do not want anyone to think that I desire to over- 
turn my Government. I do not want anyone to think that I 
think the fight for the rights of the helpless is in vain and there 
is no hope. I do not want anyone to think that I am advocat- 
ing anything radical or revolutionary. All I am urging is that 
those in control of the Government shall vote here on this floor 
as they talk back home when they talk to the street-car man, 
when they talk to the farmer, when they talk to the laborer 
in the ditch, when they talk to the miner, when they talk to the 
men and women in the factories and the laundries and the stores 
to get their votes. 

I ask Senators here to vote in accordance with the views of 
the people who sent them here, the millions of common men and 
women who believed when they sent us here on both sides of 
this Chamber that because of our experience and our ability 
we would meet these crises in such a manner as would react in 
their behalf and in their interest. They believed that they could 
trust us. Let us realize that those who haye humanitarian 
ideas, that those who would temper the law with a little of the 
mercy and the justice and the brotherhood of mankind, will not 
destroy this Government. 

When I was a young man I read a speech by John P. Altgeld. 
He said that men in boiled shirts never saved a government, and 
men in rags never destroyed a government. You need not fear, 
in a land like ours, that if you place men upon the Supreme 
Court bench of the United States to administer the law from the 
standpoint of humanity, from the standpoint of justice, with a 
view to conditions as they are, you will destroy this Government 
or undermine its structure. In fact, as I see it, such an admin- 
istration of the law is the only salvation for the great Republic. 

As the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] said yesterday, if 
this system goes on, of building up these enormous watered 
yalues in our public utilities by court decisions, there can be but 
one result. There is but one thing the American people can do; 
namely, to provide for the Government's taking over and operat- 
ing them in order that the people shall not be robbed any 
longer. 

If the great money power of America knew what was best for 
it, it would use moderation in its exploitation of the people. It 
would want to go slowly in oppressing this people; for we are 
educating the youth of America as they have neyer been edu- 
eated before. We are qualifying them for the duties of citizen- 
ship at the polls. I have faith to believe that sooner or later, 
somehow, they will understand this system, and, understanding 
it, they will insist that their representatives shall vote on great 
questions like this in a way that will be to their interest as 
well as when we yote on legislative questions. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to put a question to him? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator. from California for a question? 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I ask this question with perfect sin- 
cerity, not to embarrass the Senator or to provoke any con- 
troversy. 

Mr. DILL, Oh, the Senator will not embarrass me. 
have no fear about that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I listened yesterday with due respect 
to the address of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], with 
equal respect to the remarks of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass], and with interest and respect to the observations made 
by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Bueasp], who is in 
the Chamber, and particularly as to the one point which was 
under discussion, namely, whether or not the Congress has the 
constitutional power to enact what we call a primary law in a 
State, one Senator advancing the thought that Congress had 
ample power to pass such a law. I gathered from the remarks 
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of the Senator from South Carolina that he held quite to the 
contrary, as I happen to know many Senators do—that Con- 
gress does not have the constitutional power to pass a Federal 
primary law or to regulate party activities in the States. Will 
the Senator be good enough to tell us, if so disposed, his views 
upon that question as bearing upon this nomination? 

Mr. DILL. I may say to the Senator that I think Congress 
can find methods and means to protect itself in the matter of 
the election of Senators and Representatives. My own view is 
that Congress has the right to do that; but I am not so greatly 
concerned about that, because Congress retains the right to be 
the judge of the qualifications of its own Members, and I do not 
think that is so vital. We might disagree about that, but I do 
not look upon that as so vital. That does not so vitally affect 
the American people, becanse we in Congress still have our 
remedy ; but the argument I have made has been directed rather 
to those things for which Congress has no remedy, 

Congress has no remedy in this matter of building up the 
economic valuation theory that the Supreme Court has adopted, 
and which is being gradually enlarged. No law that Congress 
can pass will change that situation; and, as the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Bora] observed yesterday, that even if we at- 
tempted to amend the Constitution the same forces that bring 
about the adoption by the court of this economic theory would 
prevent the adoption of such an amendment. 

I am interested in the viewpoint of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, I take it that he is a champion of the confirmation of 
Mr. Hughes. The same people who elected the Senator, how- 
ever, voted against Mr. Hughes. I wonder what the Senator 
has to say about that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, that is a part of the political his- 
tory of my State which has no bearing whatever upon this 
question—none whatever. 

Mr. DILL. I thought that was the Senator’s theory. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What theory? 

Mr. DILL. That the Senator is above the people of his 
State, and that his judgment is to be followed rather than theirs. 
They passed on Mr. Hughes, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, no. I think I am warranted in 
saying that in favoring the confirmation of this nomination I 
am representing the matured judgment of the good men and 
women of California. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator mean by that that those who 
voted against Mr. Hughes were not good men and women? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Far from it. They had a perfect right 
to do as they did, even as the intelligent citizenry of Wash- 
ington chose the distinguished Senator. I believe in the rights 
of the people of a State to choose their Senators: and some 
day it will be understood here that I believe in the political 
philosophy of Abraham Linecoln—a “ government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” That is why I asked the 
Senator if he would be a little more accurate when he used 
the phrase “the rights of the people and the rights of prop- 
erty.” I repeat that property has no rights; but men and 
women have rights to things which are called property, 

Mr. DILL. I shall not repeat my reply in that regard, 
because—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator did not reply, in point of 
fact. 

Mr. DILL. I replied to my own satisfaction, anyhow, if 
not to the Senator's. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Well, be it so. 

Mr. DILL. I only want to say that while I recognize that an 
election is not always to be followed, yet I could not refrain 
from calling attention to the fact that the Senator obeys his 
own will rather than the will of the people of his State, who 
refused to place Mr. Hughes in the White House for four years, 
although the Senator from California is willing to place him in 
this high judicial position for life. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, years ago the great man who was 
then running for President on the Democratie ticket carried 
our State. The people of California had a right so to decide; 
but what bearing has that upon the qualifications of this 
nominee? 

Mr. DILL. At least it showed that the people of the State of 
California, when confronted with the two men bolding dia- 
metrically opposite views on the economie questions I have been 
discussing—Mr. Wilson on the one hand and Mr. Hughes on 
the other—in spite of a normally oyerwhelming Republican ma- 
jority, supported Mr. Wilson, and to that extent adopted his 
economic viewpoint; but the Senator from California comes 
here prepared to vote now to place in a judicial position for 
life, from which he never can be removed, the man whom the 
people of his State rejected on that occasion. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. He was then a candidate for Presi- 
dent, The proposition now is to put him on the Supreme 
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Bench; and I will venture to bet a maraschino cherry that the 
people of California would vote half a million majority in favor 
of his confirmation. 

Mr. DILL. If the Senator has no more faith in his bet than 
a maraschino cherry, I hardly think his proposal is worthy of 
notice. 

Mr. BROOKHART obtained the floor. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. BROOKHART, I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fess 
Ashurst Fletcher 
Barkley Frazier 
Bingham George 


Black Gillett 
Biaine Glass 


Blease Glenn 
Borah Goldsborough 
Gould 


Bratton 

Brock Greene 
Brookhart Grundy 
Broussard Hale 
Capper Harris 
Caraway Harrison 
Connally Hastings 
Copeland Hatfield 
Hawes 


Couzens 
Cutting Hayden 
Hebert 


Dale 
Jobnson Sheppard Watson 


Deneen 
Dill Jones Shortridge Wheeler 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the Supreme Court of the 
United States is now divided into two political parties. The 
progressive party is headed by that grand old humanitarian, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. He is followed by Mr. Justice Brandeis 
and Mr. Justice Stone. The other members of the court belong 
to the conservative or reactionary party. 

This division more truly represents the political situation in 
the United States than any other party alignment at this time. 
We have so-called Republicans and so-called Democrats, but the 
vote on this confirmation will determine their real alignment. 
It will determine whether the progressive party wants to in- 
erease the progressive strength in the United States or the con- 
servative or reactionary party wants to continue the rule of that 
court. 

There is no logic and no sense in the division of parties in 
this Chamber or throughout the country. We are divided under 
party names, and then redivided on matters of principle. 

The cause of this political division in the Supreme Court of 
the United States was most eloquently and ably stated by the 
Senator from Idaho yesterday. It is the question of property 
rights against human rights. Some of the conservative Senators 
say they do not know what a property right is. Their ignorance 
becomes profound when they talk of property rights. They 
ean not see them, Of course, when they are in that frame of 
mind, they can not see human rights, There is no such thing 
as discrimination when you start with that viewpoint. 

What are the facts that have brought this division in the 
Supreme Court of the United States? Perhaps it is historical; 
I think it is, and I mean to review the history to some extent, 
but the present situation is this: American capital is divided 
up into utility bloes, a part of which is the transportation bloc, 
a part of which is the banking bloc, a part of which is the 
protected industry bloc, a part of which is the patented in- 
dustry bloc, and perhaps those are the big blocs of American 
capital which are claiming the attention of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Those blocs I have named comprise approximately about one- 
fourth of the capital in the United States, and they are asking 
a return from the Supreme Court of the United States and they 
are getting it from the reactionary majority of that court, an 
amount that is equal to one-half of the net earnings of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, that situation has divided the American people 
into two economic classes, these who are able to prosper and 
those who must serve. The decisions of the court which award 
an 8 per cent income to any block of capital are taking from 
some other block of capital, even if we did not consider labor 
at all, about half of that return. 

I have said before on this floor, and I repeat, the American 
people, with all their labor and with all their capital and all 
increase in property values and all depreciation of the dollar, 
are producing, according to the census figures, only about 514 
per cent a year, and in that 5% per cent is included a con- 
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siderable depreciation of the dollar which is not a real value 
production. With that deducted, the real wealth production of 
the United States at this time does not exceed 4 per cent. The 
economists say it runs from 3% to 4% per cent, and averages 
around 4 per cent. 

Thus comes a bloc of about one-fourth of the capital of the 
United States appealing to the Supreme Court of the United 
States for a return of 8 per cent, and often upon the values 
which are watered with franchises given by the people them- 
selves, and that court has granted that rate of return upon 
water and all and in the name of preventing confiscation. The 
majority of the court—I must draw a distinction between the 
two sides of the court, because the minority has held differently 
on the question—has said in the street-railway case from Balti- 
more that there would be confiscation unless they granted as 
much as 7.44 per cent as the rate of return, and that even upon 
the franchise value. That return is twice the ability of the 
American people to produce in net return; that is, double what 
the American people can do with all their labor, all their capital, 
all their genius, figuring everything that is produced to capital, 
allowing nothing to genius, to invention, to management, or to 
labor. Yet this court, by its majority, has said that they must 
give them that return or there will be confiscation of the capital 
investment. 

I say that that idea of confiscation is a monstrous idea. If 
capital itself were fully returned to the owners without any 
earning upon it at all there would be no confiscation; those 
investing would still have all their capital. But when we say 
that, because of special conditions, a court or a commission must 
award a return equal to about 8 per cent or it will be violating 
the Constitution by confiscating property, then that court itself 
becomes the greatest confiscator of property in the history of 
this world. 

The fiefs granted to the feudal lords in the Dark Ages took 
but a small fraction in value of what that theory is taking from 
the earnings of the common people of this country. In the name 
of confiscation this majority political party in the Supreme 
Court of the United States have become the greatest confiscators 
known to history. The confiscations of the earnings of farmers 


alone are five or six billion dollars per year since 1920. 
Mr. President, that is the future issue in this country. 
alignment will soon divide upon that question. 


Party 
The present 
illogical division must cease as the people realize and find out 
that in this way their earnings and their substance are being 
taken from them and transferred to the pockets of the few who 
control the corporate interests of the country. It can not be 
forever avoided. 

I want to remind the Senate again of the American Declara- 
tion of Independence: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, Uberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
That to secure these rights governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their Just powers from the consent of the governed; that when- 
ever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or to abolish it and to institute new 
government, laying its foundation on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments 
long established should not be changed for Nght and transient causes; 
and, accordingly, all experience hath shewn that mankind are more 
disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But when a 
long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing Invariably the same 
object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is 
their right, it is their duty, to throw off such government and to pro- 
viđe new guards for their future security. 


That is the Declaration of Independence, the foundation prin- 
ciple of Americanism, the principle upon which this great people 
stands. The Supreme Court of the United States must take 
warning of that principle. The people will not stand a long 
line of abuses that take one-fourth of all the earnings of all the 
people of the country and give it to one-fourth of the capital. 
Equality of treatment, happiness for all the people, demand 
economic equality, and the courts in their decisions and the Con- 
gress in its action must take note of this demand of the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, I think Mr. Charles Evans Hughes is the most 
typical representative of this element in the United States that 
has confiscated the labor and the wages and the earnings of the 
people of the country for the benefit of the few. It is for that 
reason that I am opposed to his confirmation. 

Mr. President, I wish now to review some of the history of 
this economic division in the United States, I think it began 
back with the decision in Marbury against Madison in 1803, 
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The fathers of the Republic established a government with 
three coordinate branches—coordinate, one not superior to the 
other, one not supreme over the other. These were the legis- 
lative, the executive, and the judicial. They neglected to deter- 
mine or to provide in the Constitution which of those depart- 
ments of government should pass upon the constitutionality of 
legislative enactment. It is not stated that the final decision 
shall be by the Congress, neither is it stated that the final de- 
cision shall be by the courts nor by the executive branch. The 
Constitution is the law which was made by the people them- 
selves—not exactly by the people, but by their direct represent- 
atives—and the constitutions of the States are for the most 
part made by direct vote of the people themselves. But the 
matter came up for the first time in this little case of Marbury 
versus Madison and John Marshall held in that case that an act 
of Congress could be set aside and nullified by the Supreme 
Court, another coordinate department. That decision arrogated 
to the Supreme Court the supreme authority in this country. It 
subordinated the legislative and the executive to the judicial 
department. That is a power which is the real sovereign power 
in this country still sustained by the majority reactionary con- 
trol of our courts at this present time. 

That decision was opposed by the people at that time, it was 
opposed by President Jefferson, and Marshall’s impeachment 
was threatened and was almost brought about. The people 
overrode that decision in substance and it was neglected. It 
was considered of no force and for about 50 years it lay dormant 
in the history of the country. Then a strange reversal of the 
situation arose in the United States. It was the Jeffersonians, 
those who originally believed in the superiority of humanity 
over property, who opposed this decision of Marshall in the 
beginning, who finally, under the name of Democracy, availed 
themselves of this decision and then followed the Dred Scott 
decision upon the same ground, setting aside the Missouri com- 
promise and practically extending slavery to all the Territories 
of the United States. This reversal of history was opposed by 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Parties haye reversed their position and I to-day want to take 
the position of sustaining Jefferson in the first instance and of 
sustaining Lincoln in the last instance. I think these are the 
two great leaders of American thought that followed the spirit 
of the Declaration of Independence which I have read. As I 
read the eulogies of Lincoln, as I listen to the eulogies by this 
reactionary element in our country that believes now in the 
superiority of property, that believes in ruling men with prop- 
erty, I realize what a mockery it is that the principles of Lin- 
coin are thus to be thrown down and used for the purpose of 
defeating those very principles themselves. 

Following that decision it was revoked by civil war. It cost 
a million in men and billions in money to overthrow the Dred 
Scott decision, and it was finally removed by the thirteenth 
amendment to the Constitution itself. The old decision, how- 
ever, upon which it was based still lies there dormant, and now 
gradually and cunningly and cautiously it is encroaching upon 
every right in the United States until at this moment, in the 
name of preventing confiscation, it is confiscating one-fourth of 
the earnings of the people of the United States. 

Mr. President, that is a serious issue. That is an important 
issue. It is an issue which can not be held down indefinitely. 
I have referred before to what it has done to agriculture in this 
country. I have before called attention to the 1,500,000 farmers 
who have lost their property or their homes as a result of this 
economic policy. Labor is in a similar condition, not so bad as 
agriculture, but still we are now with over 3,000,000 unemployed 
and they must carry the burden while the decisions of those 
eourts upon those returns and those earnings permit these 
bloes of capital to hold and retain their profits, those same 
profits created by the action of labor. 

Mr. President, I think that the decision in Marbury against 
Madison ought to be reversed. Even at this time it is court- 
made law. The strange part of it is that I find in the life of 
John Marshall himself, who rendered that decision, a deliberate 
statement that would entirely reverse it. One trouble in our 
country is that we talk one way in the cloakrooms and another 
way on the floor of the Senate. We have these ideas confiden- 
tially that we pass on in the interest of humanity, and then 
come on the floor of the Senate and vote regular. So John 
Marshall, after he had rendered this decision and when he was 
threatened with impeachment because of it, wrote a letter to his 
brother which I think would represent the true John Marshall, 
because I will say to you, sir, that John Marshall’s opinions are 
political speeches, They are elaborate political speeches. It is 
tedious, tiresome thing to read any opinions by John Marshall 
on these major questions. Every one is an argument on the 
Federalist idea of government, a political argument at that time. 
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All of them are opposed to the humanitarian idea of life after- 
wards carried out by Lincoln. Here is what John Marshall 
wrote in his letter to his brother: 


As, for convenience and humanity the old doctrine of attaint has 
yielded to the silent, moderate, but not less operative influence of new 
trials, I think the modern doctrine of impeachment should yield to an 
appellate jurisdiction in the legislature, A reversal of those legal 
opinions deemed unsound by the legislature would certainly better com- 
port with the mildness of our character than [would] a removal of 
the judge who has rendered them unknowing of his fault. 


Mr. President, upon that proposition former Senator Bever- 
idge in his Life of Marshall said: 


Marshall thus suggested the most radical method of correcting judi- 
cial decisions ever advanced, before or since, by any man of the first 
class. Appeals from the Supreme Court to Congress! Senators and 
Representatives to be the final judges of any judicial decision with 
which a majority of the House was dissatisfied! Had we not the 
evidence of Marshall's signature to a letter written in his well-known 
hand, it could not be credited that he ever entertained such sentiments, 
They were in direct contradiction to his reasoning in Marbury v. Madi- 
Son, utterly destructive of the Federalist philosophy of judicial control 
of legislation. 


Mr. President, I think Marshall, as he wrote this letter, not 
for publication, to his brother, expressed the real inside Mar- 
shall and not the political Marshall who wrote the opinion for 
ae party as a member of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Why should the legislative department finally pass upon 
questions of constitutionality? I myself do not go quite as far. 
I am not quite as radical as John Marshall himself was in that 
letter. But I do say that the final decision of the constitu- 
tionality of the legislative enactments should rest with the 
legislative department and not with the judicial. 

What is the situation in respect to that matter? We enact a 
law here in Congress, for illustration, by a unanimous vote. It 
is signed by the President of the United States. Every Mem- 
ber of the Senate and of the House is under oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States. He is just as mindful of 
that oath as any member of the Supreme Court itself. He will 
not vote for that enactment unless he believes it is constitu- 
tional. He has voted for it and declared it to be in accordance 
with the terms of the Constitution and the powers of the Con- 
gress. It then goes to the President. The President signs it 
under his oath supporting the Constitution. Then a corpora- 
tion brings a suit, a little technical suit, perhaps, to test the 
constitutionality of the act, and it reaches the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

There sit nine men who have taken the same oath as Members 
of Congress, the same oath as the President, and they divide 
upon the question. Four of them just as well informed, four 
of them knowing just as much about the situation, four of 
them understanding the Constitution, with just as great experi- 
ence and as great ability, say it is constitutional; but five say 
it is unconstitutional and beyond the power of Congress, and 
the opinion of those five settles the question and does not even 
leave a doubt upon it. It finally determines and settles it and 
overrules the entire Congress, the President, and four fellow 
members of the court itself. 

Mr. President, a situation like that is unreasonable, it is 
un-American. That proposition ought to be left for the repre- 
sentatives of the people to decide. I say to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the most unfortunate thing that ever befell this country 
in jurisprudence was when the Constitution became a subject 
of legal technicalities and went for construction under the 
rules of the technical lawyer. The Constitution was made by 
the people and it should be construed by the people. It should 
be construed by common sense, and the representatives of the 
people in Congress are the ones qualified best to interpret and 
determine that judgment. It is out of that decision that has 
grown this confiscation of the earnings of the people of the 
country. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Mary- 
land? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In line with what the Senator from Iowa 
is saying, it has occurred to me that in the last presidential 
campaign one of the candidates took a rather liberal attitude 
on the economic questions to which the Senator is just referring 
and the other candidate took no position at all. We might 
have prevented the very situation against which the Senator 
is inveighing had we then supported the candidate who believes 
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in a liberal economic policy rather than in rigid property 
rights. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; but I notice that both of the Sen- 
ators from the State of that distinguished liberal candidate 
favored the confirmation of Mr. Hughes on yesterday. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That may be true; but I can not imagine 
Mr. Hughes having been appointed if the other candidate had 
won. The reason why I take the liberty now of interrupting 
the Senator is that it occurs to me that when we get to a 
presidential election all of this philosophy which he advocates 
between elections seems to disappear. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It did not disappear when we had a real 
liberal running for President like Robert M. La Follette. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But when we had a real liberal running for 
President the last time the Senator from Iowa did not support 
him, 

Mr. BROOKHART. We did not have a real liberal then run- 
ning. [Laughter.}] I did the best I could under the circum- 
Stances. I do not know; it may be I made a mistake. I know I 
did so far as real agricultural relief is concerned; but I do not 
know if the other candidate had been elected that he would have 
been any better even in that regard, I can not say; but it was 
a bad muddle. The political division in this country is illogical, 
and if the Senator had been present all the time he would have 
heard me point that out. I do not know whether the Senator 
and I belong in the same party or not. I am going to decide 
ne to some extent by the vote which he casts on this confirma- 
tion. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
further yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If I may again interrupt the Senator, the 
idea I was trying to convey to him was that the way to get lib- 
eral policies incorporated in the administration of the Govern- 
ment is to elect a liberal President, who will appoint liberal 
men and not to support a reactionary who will appoint reaction- 
aries. That was the issue, to a large extent, in the last cam- 
paign. Certainly all of the things the Senator seems to contend 
for were at stake in that campaign, and he decided with the 
reactionary group thereon. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I remember no such issue as I present 
to-day being advocated by the Senator’s candidate for Presi- 
dent. I think the Senator can not find such an issue mentioned 
in his party's platform. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think if the Senator from Iowa will ex- 
amine the speeches which were made by the Democratic presi- 
dential candidate in that campaign he will find that on economic 
questions Governor Smith took the position that the people 
owned the resources of the country and they should be pro- 
tected in their use. If anything came from the other candidate 
respecting that question no one in the United States heard or 
read of it. The Senator from Iowa voted for the candidate of 
silence rather than for the one who made a clean-cut, frank 
statement, and now he is stewing in the mess which he himself 
helped to create. 

Mr. BROOKHART. 


I particularly examined the statements 
of Mr. Smith in reference to agriculture, and I found in his 
biography, which was put out as a great campaign document, 
that he stated that the main trouble with agriculture was over- 
production, that it could be controlled by the banks, and that 
the banks should deny credit to farmers who had insisted on 


overproduction, That is worse than Alexander Legge at his 
worst. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator yield to me once more? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield further to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I appreciate the fact that the Senator from 
Iowa has been fair enough to say on the floor that perhaps he 
was mistaken in the last campaign in taking certain things 
for granted which he found not to be true. I think it is very 
fine of him to stand up and admit that, However, it occurs 
to me that many of the progressives, not all of them, complain 
against everything that the Republican Party stands for from 
one election to another and then on election day vote to take 
it from top to bottom without any exception. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROOKHART. Will the Senator from Maryland charge 
that against me after my record on La Follette and when Sena- 
tors on his side kicked me out of the Senate because of my 
vote? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Has the Senator from Iowa ever supported 
a Democrat? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Many a time. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Then the Senator, at least, is not all the way 
over; but in presidential campaigns I do not think he can say 
that he has ever supported a Democrat, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Well, I will say that on the alignment 
I have pointed out—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will let me continue a mo- 
ment, he must have supported Mr. Hughes for President of the 
United States, if that is the case. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The result of the vote in that election 
showed that a lot of us did not even support Hughes for 
President, 

Mr. TYDINGS. But the Senator has not said he did not 
support him for President, and if he supported him for Presi- 
dent, he would have put the very man in the White House 
who he is now complaining is not fit to be Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. I have no quarrel with the 
Senator’s selection; I only say that when the time comes to 
select men at the polls he should use that same freedom that 
he exercises in voting on the pending nomination. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If I can watch the Senator and keep him 
straight on progressive issues I will, I am sure, have my hands 
full, because I notice he usually votes with the Hugheses and the 
reactionary element. I have divided this country into pro- 
gressive and reactionary parties. I think more of the Senator's 
votes are on the reactionary side than on the progressive side. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That depends on how one may view it. I 
have no apology for any of my votes; but it strikes me that the 
Senator creates a certain condition, or helps to put the country 
in such a condition, and then asks the Democratic Party for 
Heaven's sake to come over on this side of the aisle and pull him 
out of the mud. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have been pulling the Democratic 
Party out of the mud all this session, but have not gotten them 
halfway out as yet. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The galleries will be silent. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The trouble with the Senator is that in pull- 
ing us out in one instance he is attempting to pull us through 
the entire earth and to get us out on the other side. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I have supported the 
humanitarian theories of Jefferson; I have supported the same 
theories of Andrew Jackson. I have said heretofore on the floor 
of the Senate that Jackson was the one man who had really 
been President of the United States and who had not in any 
detail surrendered to the financial interests of the country. I 
have supported Abraham Lincoln, because I believe his humani- 
tarian policy was consistent with the views which I entertain. 
Among the later Presidents I think those who have really taken 
the humanitarian side have been Roosevelt, to a considerable 
extent Wilson, and of men outside the Presidency who have rep- 
resented these great American principles there are two—William 
J. Bryan and Robert M. La Follette. Those men represented 
and carried out the Americanism of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. I have admitted that one can not consistently under 
the present inconsistent and illogical party arrangement always 
have his choice of men. The present arrangement must be 
changed, and I hope it will be changed on this vote. I hope 
that party division as to the Supreme Court itself will be the 
basis of the future party alignments in this country. I should 
like to be aligned with every progressive in the country. I 
believe that the progressives are three-fourths of the people of 
the country, and I think it is because of the control by organi- 
zation and the prevention of the expression of their real senti- 
ment and their real will they are not in power. I want this vote 
to be a test of the progressive principles of Members of the 
Senate as to political contests and issues. I hope it will become 
a landmark and a starting point; and if it is and the people 
realize that the real trouble lies with the Supreme Court itself, 
they will then take this matter in hand and follow out the course 
which the Declaration of Independence itself lays down for a 
long line of abuses. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield further to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the fact that the President, whom the 
Senator supported, appointed Mr. Hughes, against whom he is 
now complaining, cause the Senator to vote against Mr. Hoover 
at the coming presidential election in 1932? 

Mr. BROOKHART. If the Senator’s party would put up a 
better candidate, I might have something to say about that. 
1 would not, perhaps, vote against some candidate the Senator’s 
party might nominate; but there are lots worse men than 
Hoover, 
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Mr. TYDINGS. The Democratic Party put up Wilson, who, 
I always understood, was very liberal on economic questions; 
and the Republican Party put up Mr. Hughes against him, and 
at that time the Senator from Iowa voted for Mr. Hughes, 
according to his own statement. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I voted for Mr. Roosevelt the first time 
Mr. Wilson ran, and I voted for Mr. Wilson the second time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That qualifies the Senator's position slightly, 
but the Senator—I may have misunderstood him—said that he 
had not voted for a Democrat for President. 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then 1 misunderstood the 
ever, will the Senator answer my question? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I said I had voted for several Demo- 
crats, but Mr. Wilson was the only one I ever voted for for 
President. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I understood, the Senator will not be in 
favor of supporting Mr. Hoover under normal conditions, be- 
cause Mr. Hoover has appointed Mr. Hughes to be Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. BROOKHART. 
conditions? 

Mr. TYDINGS. In 
against Mr. Hoover. 

Mr, BROOKHART. 
by “a liberal.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. What would the Senator have? Will he de- 
fine the kind of candidate he would like to have run against 
Mr. Hoover? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I know of some for whom I would vote. 
If the Senators party would nominate GEORGE W. Norris for 
President, I will promise him right now to support him, or if 
his party will nominate Wim.1amM W. Borau I will promise right 
now to support him. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from Iowa did not support 
Senator Norris in the last campaign, who voted for the Demo- 
eratic candidate, but instead he voted for the man who has now 
brought this situation before the Senate. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think I can show that I talked to a 
good many Senators on that side about nominating Senator 
Norris on their ticket at the last election, but the Senator from 
Maryland was not one who favored a Progressive. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am glad to know that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I wish to refer briefly to 
the Shreveport case on railroad rates, which took away the 
power of States in the regulation of intrastate rates. Mr. 
Justice Hughes rendered the decision in that case. I wish to 
call attention to the statute in force at the time that decision 
was rendered: 

The opposing argument— 


Senator. How- 


What does the Senator call normal 


the event that a liberal should run 


I do not know what the Senator means 


Says Mr. Justice Hughes— 


rests upon the proviso in the first section of the act, which in its origi- 
nal form was as follows: “ Provided, however, That the provisions of 
this act shall not apply to the transportation of passengers or property, 
or to the receiving, delivering, storage, or handling of property wholly 
within one State, and not shipped to it from a foreign country or to any 
State or Territory as aforesaid.” 


Mr. President, although this statute specifically provided that 
the regulatory powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should not apply to intrastate movements of either passengers 
or freight, still Mr. Hughes was able to hold under that statute 
that they did so apply and virtually set aside the power of the 
States to regulate purely intrastate movements. 

That is important at this time only for this reason: It shows 
the trend of mind; it shows the attitude; it shows that for the 
protection of railroad property as against even a State the statute 
itself would be overridden and the power of the commission 
extended thus far. 

Mr. President, this whole line of decisions—these decisions up- 
holding this exorbitant and extortionate return on capital invest- 
ment—all grow out of the same attitude of mind. I admit that 
I have been mistaken in men. I admit that Mr. Hughes, even if 
he becomes Chief Justice, may not follow the course he has fol- 
lowed in the past. I hope I am mistaken in thinking that 
he might. I yoted against the confirmation of Pierce Butler on 
that court, and I have never regretted it, because his whole 
career on the court has justified the position I took, I voted 
for the confirmation of Harlan F. Stone when most of the Pro- 
gressives did not; but I happened to have had a little closer 
contact with Mr. Stone, and I thought I found in him those 
elements that would lead to a progressive and humanitarian 
determination of these questions, and I have never regretted 
voting for his confirmation. I shall yote against the confirma- 
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tion of Mr. Hughes, and if I prove to be mistaken I will admit 
it, as I have in every other case in the past. y 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire briefly 
to state my position on this subject. 

I have had little difficulty in reaching the decision that Mr. 
Hughes possesses all the requirements of learning and ability 
for the high office of Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

I entertain only one doubt, or perhaps I had better say I am 
eoncerned about only one shortcoming that may become apparent 
if Mr. Hughes is named Chief Justice. I refer to his funda- 
mental attitude toward what I consider the most important 
economic and social question of the present time and for many 
years to come, namely, that of proper control and regulation of 
all public utilities in the public interest. It is difficult for me 
to believe that Mr. Hughes will not be able, in the high and 
exalted office of Chief Justice, completely to remove himself 
from the associations and environment which have led him to 
urge as a judge in his earlier career, and recently as an advo- 
cate, views that seem to be more favorable to the rights of 
property than to the rights of the public. 

I shall not, however, prejudge his future course to the extent 
of withholding my vote for confirmation. But I hope the discus- 
sion that has taken place in connection with his confirmation 
will have its influence in indicating to him the very keen and 
intense interest that the public have in this question, the public 
serutiny the court will be under, and the concern which many 
of the representatives of the people in the Congress entertain 
toward the application of liberal legal and economie views in 
the settlement of the question to which I have referred. 

Mr. GLENN obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

he VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fess 
Ashurst Fletcher 
Barkley Frazier 
Bingham George 
Black Gillett 
Blaine Glass 
Blease Glenn 
Borah Goldsborough 
Bratton Gould 
Brock Greene 
Brookhart Grundy 
Broussard Hale 
Capper Harris 
Caraway Harrison 
Connally Hastings 
Copeland Hatfield 
Couzens Hawes 
Cutting Hayden 
Dale Hebert 
Deneen Johnson 
Dill Jones Shortridge Wheeler 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Highty-four Senators 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I join in the estimate of the im- 
portance of this occasion which has been expressed by those who 
have spoken upon this matter heretofore. I likewise join in the 
opinion of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Drc], who ex- 
pressed the thought that to-day, Lincoln’s Birthday, is not an 
inappropriate time for this great and momentous question to 
be considered and decided. 

While we are thinking of the name of that illustrious citizen 
of the State from whence I come, may I refer briefly to the 
opinion expressed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. DL] 
when he said that if Abraham Lincoln had been proposed for 
membership upon this highest tribunal of this country he would 
not have achieved his ambition; that he was a radical; that he, 
would haye been opposed by the conservative forces of America? 
I say that if the views of those who haye spoken in opposition 
to the confirmation of Justice Hughes had been in force at that 
time, and held by a majority of the Members of that body as 
they sat here then, in those trying days immediately preceding 
the War of the Rebellion, it is quite true, as the Senator from 
Washington has asserted, that Lincoln would not have been 
seated by this body. 

Why do I say that? Because the idea of the opposition is 
that a lawyer studying his profession, practicing it honorably, 
conscientiously, without violation of any of the ethics of that 
great body of American citizens who follow the law as their 
vocation, has no right to aspire to the greatest and most eminent 
position to which a member of that profession can aspire if he 
advocates any cause that may not meet with the approval of a 
majority of this body. 
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If Lincoln had been proposed for membership on the Supreme 
Bench, the opposition could have said of him, as they say of 
Hughes now, not that he was a radical, not that he was a 
progressive, but they could rise here now and say of Lincoln, 
“He is unfit for membership upon the highest beneh of this 
land because as 2 lawyer he stood for and advocated the cause 
of the corporation, the cause of great wealth, the cause of the 
bankers and builders of railroads.” 

Why do I say that? Am I wrong or am I right when I say 
that? I say it because his greatest and best-paying client 
was a great corporation, The largest fee, the greatest remunera- 
tion, Abraham Lincoln ever received as a lawyer was for repre- 
senting that great corporation of our State, which traverses it 
from one end to the other, from Chicago to Cairo, from Galena 
to Cairo, from Chicago to St. Louis, from St. Louis to Cairo, 
and from St. Louis to Metropolis, forming a real network of 
the important cities and the important points, the important 
agricultural, mining, manufacturing, and mercantile cities of our 
State. Perhaps some Senators haye heard of it—the Minois 
Central Railroad Co. 

Lineoln would be debarred here because he represented 
great wealth and power and railroad corporations. He would 
be debarred for another reason; that is, because he believed, as 
Some of us have believed, that every cause has a right to be 
heard in any court of this land and to be represented honestly 
and fairly and ably by lawyers of standing in this country. 
Lincoln would be debarred from sitting on the Supreme Bench 
because a large part of the practice of the law in which he en- 
gaged, riding the circuit in central Illinois, was the defense of 
alleged murderers, some of whom may have been guilty, some 
innocent. 

Can it be true that men, complying with the laws of this 
country in organizing and conducting corporations are not en- 
titled to employ a lawyer to represent them, and that no lawyer 
who does represent them can ever after that aspire to the high 
office of membership on the Supreme Court? If so, how much 


more force is there, in these times, when we cry out against the 
lack of law observance, against crime and criminal conduct, in 
the contention that no man who represents those accused of 
crime, although their right to be defended in the courts is a 
constitutional right, can ever expect or hope to reach the high 


point in his profession? 

I for one subscribe, not to the doctrine that a lawyer is to 
be condemned and damned and punished because he follows a 
right which every member of the profession has always had in 
this country, honorably to represent interests, no matter what 
they be, the interest of the individual, the interest of the aggre- 
gation of individuals, copartnerships, associations, corporations, 
but I contend he has that right without being penalized so long 
as he does it in accordance with the ethics of his profession, 
without fraud, without chicanery, without doing anything which 
is morally or professionally wrong. 

I say that when this body takes the position that a man must 
be punished because he has honorably followed his profession, 
because he has done that thing which the law says every man 
and every corporation and every interest has the right to have 
done for him or for it, that is, to be represented honorably, 
to have his or its cause presented in the lower court and in the 
appellate court of the State, then in the Supreme Court of the 
Nation—then I say this Nation can begin to wonder how far 
we have strayed from the old provisions of the Constitution, 

I for one will never subscribe to the idea that a man shall 
have taken from him the right of trial in the courts of this 
land, or have taken from him the right to employ such lawyers 
as he sees fit to employ properly to protect those rights. 

Let us look for a moment upon the dpposition which has been 
advanced against this man. First, his opponents concede the 
things which they are forced to concede. 

When they have conceded that, they have conceded their 
entire case. They say Mr. Hughes is an honest man. They 
say that during all the time he has been in the limelight, 
through all the great positions which he has held, never has the 
stain or taint of scandal attached to his name, never has sus- 
picion fastened itself upon his broad shoulders, 

They say he is learned in the law, a great student of it, a 
great teacher of it, widely experienced in its administration, both 
as a practitioner, as an executive, and as a Justice of the 
highest court of this land. They admit that he stands, the 
past president of the American Bar Association, the very fore- 
most figure in the legal profession in the United States. 

Then they begin their attacks, and I use that word not in an 
offensive way; their objections, perhaps I should say. ‘The dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], who I 
think made the first statement upon the floor concerning this 
nomination, based his attack very largely upon this proposi- 
tion, that Mr. Justice Hughes having been a menrber of the 
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Supreme Court of the United States, having been one of the 
judiciary, had no right to be a candidate for public office; and, 
having been defeated for public office, had no right thereafter 
to aspire to a seat upon the Supreme Bench again. 

When I read the career of the senior Senator from Nebraska, 
for whose sincerity, honesty, and close observance of all the 
ethical things connected with the practice of the law and the 
performance of the judiciary, and his seat in the United States 
Senate I entertain great respect. When he sat upon the bench 
in Nebraska he was a candidate for membership in the Con- 
gress of the United States of America; but he would deny to 
Mr. Hughes a seat upon the bench of the Supreme Court be- 
eause he resigned from the Supreme Court to be a candidate 
for the Presidency. 

It is all right, perfectly fine and satisfactory and ethical, not 
contrary to good morals or good conscience or against the people 
of his State, for him [Mr. Norris] to sit upon the bench and not 
resign until after the election, fo be a candidate for the great 
office which he fills here so creditably; but it is not right for 
Mr. Justice Hughes, a judge, to be a candidate, though it is 
proper for Judge Norris to be a candidate. 

When I think of those things I wonder how deep and how 
great is the sincerity of some of those, at least, who are oppos- 
ing Justice Hughes upon that theory here to-day. 

The senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] made a great 
speech, as he always does, and stated his objections to this con- 
firmation. First he referred to the Baltimore street-railway 
case, decided within the last few days, I think, at least this 
year, according to my recollection. Strange as it is, when we 
are considering the record of a man who had served for all 
these years upon the Supreme Court of the United States, 
writing opinion after opinion, daily joining with his associates 
in the discharge of his duties, with the wide variety of opinions 
which he had either written or in which he had joined, or from 
which he had dissented, the attack centers not upon his career 
as a member of this court, not upon what his performance was, 
but centers, first, upon a thing done by other members of the 
court 10 years or more after he left the bench. Strange, is it 
not, that in the study of his life and bis career they fasten their 
case primarily upon things other judges have done? 

It is said that in the Baltimore street-railway case the ma- 
jority of the court have adopted a certain theory of return upon 
capital. Something is said about watered stock, and the objec- 
tion made against the man nominated to be a member of the 
Supreme Court is that his views concurred with the views of 
a majority of the Supreme Court of the United States. What 
does that mean? It means that if Mr. Hughes is unfit because 
he concurred with a majority of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, then the majority of the Supreme Court of the 
United States as that court is now constituted is unfit and 
should be removed from office; not that we have the power of 
impeachment, perhaps, for what they have done, but the argu- 
ment is that they have no right there when we consider the 
interests of the common welfare of the American Republic, 

Look over this distinguished list of names and see if this 
objection is sound. If it is sound as to Mr. Hughes, it is sound 
as to these other men who served with honor, as I think. Are 
we, the Senate of the United States, to say now that this court 
of ours, the highest in the land, has neglected its duty, has 
trodden down the rights of the poor and the common man, and 
that they should in good conscience and in equity resign and 
turn that court over to a different set of men? I think not. 

On the 4th of March last I saw here, as we all did, a great 
spectacle, the President of the United States driving down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue from the White House in a pouring torrent of 
rain, through thousands and thousands of our countrymen lin- 
ing the streets. We saw enter this Chamber the President and 
the incoming President; saw them seated side by side, the Vice 
President in the chair, the incoming Vice President lately one 
of our Members. We saw the foreign diplomats from all the 
leading nations of the world come here with all the panoply and 
decorations of their offices. I know all of us were impressed 
with the dignity and the honor and the stateliness of that great 
spectacle. 

Then the doors of the Senate were opened and there marched 
down the center aisle, attired in the black robes of their office, 
the members of the Supreme Court of the United States of 
America; it was the most impressive sight of all that great 
panoply. 

Attack everybody else! One can drag into the mire of politics 
the candidates for the Presidency, for the Vice Presidency, for 
the United States Senate. One can sometimes get the American 
people to believe that they are Incorrect in their judgment or 
in their views. One can attack them broadly. But whether or 
not these self-termed progressives, these opponents of Mr. 
Hughes, believe it or not, I want to say that the Supreme Court 
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of the United States, yes, from the time of Marshall—and he 
has been attacked here to-day—down until the present time has 
earned and merited and received and held the love, the con- 
fidence, and the esteem of the American people. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, as the Senator made 
some reference to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Noxris], who is not present, I would like to quote the remarks 
of that Senator, because I think the Senator from Illinois did 
not correctly deduce the position of the Senator from Nebraska. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. GLENN. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from 
page 3372 of the Recorp of February 10: 

First, Mr. Hughes resigned from the 
candidate for President of the United States. 
tribunal to enter the arena of partisan political debate and after his 
ambitions in the political field have failed of realization he is not only 
reappointed to the Supreme Court but he is promoted to the position of 
Chief Justice. 

I was not one of those who criticized Mr. Hughes for resigning from 
the Supreme Court bench in order to become a candidate for President 
of the United States. I freely concede that a judge has an honorable 
right to leave the domain of the judiciary and enter into political life, 
But after he has made the campaign for a higher political office he 
ought not be, by political power, put back again on the bench which he 
voluntarily left to enter the political world. 


Nebraska said on 


Supreme Court to become a 


I wanted to put that statement in the Recorp because I 
gathered from the Senator's remarks that he understood that 
the Senator from Nebraska had criticized Mr. Hughes for 
resigning from the bench to enter politics. 

Mr. GLENN. I am glad the remarks were put into the 
Recorp in this connection. Of course, knowing the Senator 
from Nebraska as we do, knowing his facile and agile mind 
and his great ability and wisdom, knowing his record and 
knowing that he was estopped from taking the absolute position 
that a judge has no right to run for public office, knowing that 
he had done that thing himself, I am not surprised that he 
takes the position that it was perfectly proper for Mr. Justice 
Hughes to resign and be a candidate for office, because GEORGE 
W. Norris had done that identical thing except that he had not 
resigned ; but, having done a perfectly proper and ethical thing, 
having followed the example set by the illustrious Senator from 
Nebraska, it is contended by him that Mr. Hughes should for- 
ever be barred from aspiring to the Supreme Court of the 
United States—a sound, typical, and logical specimen of so-called 
progressive thought. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. GLENN. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. When the Senator comes to read his 
remarks he will find that in paraphrasing the position of the 
Senator from Nebraska he did not accurately state that posi- 
tion, and therefore I wanted the Recorp to show that the criti- 
cism which the Senator from Nebraska leveled against the 
appointment was not upon the ground of Mr. Hughes having 
entered the political field from the judiciary but after having 
entered into the political field the Senator from Nebraska did 
object to Mr. Hughes being reelevated to the bench following his 
campaign for the Presidency. 

Mr. GLENN. I think our views are clear now to all who 
have heard or all who may read. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, proceeding with the opinion expressed by the 


senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau], he spoke of the New- | 
In that case, as I recall, the nominee was in accord | 


berry case. 
with the opinion of the majority of the members of the Supreme 


Court about a situation which has been condemned—the gross | 


expenditure of money in primary and general election cam- 
paigns—and one with which I think the Congress has the power 
to deal. If not the Congress, certainly we have the power to 
deal with it by an amendment of the Constitution. But since 
when has it been an objection to a candidate for public office 
that he as a lawyer followed the majority opinion of the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court of the United States? Since when 
has it become an objection to a candidate for membership on 
the Supreme Court of the United States that he knows the law, 
the laws made by majority opinion of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. GLENN. I do not eare to yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois declines 
to yield. 

Mr. GLENN. I heard the debate which occurred a while ago 
between the Senator from Maryland and the Senator from Iowa 
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(Mr. BrooxHart] along political and partisan lines, and it is my 
desire, if I can do so, to keep this debate, so far as I am con- 
cerned, upon a plane higher than partisanship or party. 

Mr, TYDINGS. I had in mind nothing of the character about 
which I asked the Senator from Iowa, and I hope the Senator 
will yield for an observation not political. 

Mr. GLENN. Very well. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I just want to remind the Senator that the 
other day we had up for confirmation the nomination of a man 
to be a United States judge who had formerly sat upon the 
supreme bench of the State of Kansas. It was the undisputed 
evidence that while sitting there he had received from the Anti- 
Saloon League his expense money at least for a series of lec- 
tures, although that organization may have been a party before 
him in the trial of cases. At that time that conduct did not 
seem to amount to anything, and the gentleman was confirmed. 
In my humble opinion that conduct was much more reprehensi- 
ble than Mr. Hughes's resigning and afterwards going back upon 
the bench. 

Mr. GLENN. The Newberry case was spoken of. Mr. Jus- 
tice Hughes followed in his argument and was vindicated in 
his position by a majority of the members of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. If there į a fault in the situation, 
the fault is with the legislative branch rather than, I think, with 
the judicial branch. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. GLENN. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator permit me to say that a 
majority of the court did not agree with Mr. Hughes? There 
were only four members of the court who agreed with Mr. 
Hughes, four dissenting, and one member of the court declining 
to pass an opinion upon that particular phase of the con- 
troversy. 

Mr. GLENN. It seems, then, that in that case he was only 
supported by one-half of an equally divided court. 

I have wondered at the position taken by the senior Senator 
from Idaho, and I have thought, since the speech was made, that 
his position is not one of personal attack upon Mr. Hughes, not 
one really of attack upon his ability, his experience, or any- 
thing of that kind; but after his speech is all read and studied 
it comes down to the point that the trouble with and the objec- 
tion to Mr. Hughes is that upon great questions he is not in 
accord with the views of the senior Senator from Idaho. With 
all the respect and admiration, and I think I might even add 
affection, which we in this Chamber entertain for the senior 
Senator from Idaho, it has been found as votes are taken from 
day to day that first one element and then another, or one indi- 
vidual and then another, upon great important and vital ques- 
tions sometimes agree with the Senator from Idaho and some- 
times disagree with him. 

As I think about the great lawyers in this body upon each 
side of the Chamber, I wonder if the position which the senior 
Senator from Idaho takes is sound, that he is opposed to the 
confirmation of Mr. Hughes because Mr. Hughes differs with 
him particularly upon the question of the valuation of public 
utilities and transportation systems and all these similar things. 
If that position be sound, then, when we come to cast about in 
this Chamber or outside in the country at large for any great 
outstanding lawyer who will at all times and under all circum- 
stances be in accord and harmony with the senior Senator from 
Idaho, I say honestly and respectfully that this vacant position 
on the Supreme Bench will never be filled. What would be the 
result? We find upon international and domestic matters first 
one man and then the other agreeing with the senior Senator 
from Idaho, upon agricultural matters first one+-and then the 
other agreeing with him to-day and the next day disagreeing, 
and upon great economie and financial problems first one and 
then the other agreeing and then disagreeing with him. 

I think if that is the rule which is to be applied, then we in 
this Chamber, instead of looking at and studying the career and 
the character and the ability of the nominee whose name is sent 
to us by the President of the United States, should lay down a 
yardstick by which we say, “This man is unfit and I can not 
vote to confirm him, much as I dislike to oppose him, because 
upon a great important vital question he does not agree with 
my ideas.” Where would we ever get a man to fill such a posi- 
tion, then? What would happen to some man who disagrees 
with the distinguished Senator from Idaho upon the World 
Court, the League of Nations, foreign relations, Philippine inde- 
pendence, the Haitian situation, naval disarmament, the Kellogg 
pact, or the rights of labor—all these very pressing problems 
which knock at the doors of the Senate of the United States 
every day and confront us for solution? What would happen 
to such a man who did not agree with the distinguished Senator 
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from Idaho? I say that the man does not live who does not 
differ with the distinguished statesman from Idaho upon some 
problem equally as vital and important to the American Com- 
monwealth as whether or not the rate of return shall be 5% per 
cent or 64% per cent, or upon the question of the valuation of 
railroads or utility properties. 

What would happen? There would be only one recourse if 
we follow this rule, and this would be the result: One man after 
another would come up for confirmation, his name sent here 
from the White House after Mr. Hughes's confirmation had been 
denied. I can see the senior Senator from Idaho, for whom I 
entertain such great respect, raising the same objection to each 
of those men that he raises to Mr. Hughes now. As a final 
result there could be but one thing happen. The final result 
would be that the names of those men would have to be with- 
drawn by the President and the name of the senior Senator 
from Idaho substituted. [Laughter.] 

It would not be a bad thing for the United States, in my 
opinion, perhaps if in time that thing should come about; but 
I again say, what would happen then? Having noticed in my 
short time here the characteristics of this great body, this 
greatest deliberative body in the world, as we are pleased to 
term ourselves, I can see now, when the name of WILLIAM E. 
Boran would be submitted to the Senate, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts] rising in his place 
and stating, “ While I entertain the highest respeet and the 
greatest love and admiration for the distinguished gentleman 
whose name is now before us for consideration, the Hon, Wi- 
EIAM E. Boram, yet I heard him say not long ago that the rule 
laid down in determining these nominations is whether or not 
the candidate agrees with me upon all vital American problems.” 
He would say, “I know he is an honest man; he is a sincere 
man; his record is clean; he is a man of wonderful legal knowl- 
edge and training and ability, but, much as I hate to say it, 
he differs from me upon the subject of the World Court; he 


differs from me upon the League of Nations; he differs from | 


me, perhaps, upon Philippine independence; therefore, he is not 
satisfactory to me, and his nomination should not be confirmed.” 

After a while, if we follow that argument, I can imagine the 
President sending in the name of the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norsgis], being convinced that the senior Sen- 
ator from Idaho could not be confirmed; and I can see the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHarr], who has just 
preceded me, rise in his place and say, “I have served with 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska for many years, and 
I entertain a very high regard for his ability, honesty, and 
sincerity; he is a good man, but a rule has been laid down in 
the Senate that before a man can be confirmed he must agree 
with ali of us upon every vital American problem, and the 
Senator and I disagree upon what I think is the most vital 
problem facing the American people to-day; we disagree upon 
what should be done with the big business, upon the rate of 
return which should be permitted, and we differ as to what 
should be done with the Wall Street brokers. He favors hang- 
ing and I favor burning them; and as he is softening too much 
he bas no place upon the Supreme Court of the United States.” 

So I think, after all, that we exalt ourselves a little too much 
and we lay down too strict a rule and one too impossible of 
performance when we say that no matter who the man is whose 
nomination comes here, no matter what may be his record, un- 
less he stands with us and agrees with us upon every great vital 
American problem he is not entitled to sit upon the supreme 
bench of the United States of America. 

I have heard here, as we all bave, a very gloomy picture 
painted of the future of the American people and of the Ameri- 
ean Republic. We have heard of big business, of mergers, of 
combinations, of corporations crushing the poor and the down- 
trodden and the oppressed, and we haye been told that Mr. 
Hughes has always been fighting labor and the rights of human- 
ity and has stood for corporations, for the great utilities, and 
would allow them, as one Senator said to-day, to become pick- 
pockets, to pick the pockets of the common people of America. 
Let us consider for a moment the career of this man and see 
whether or not these criticisms are really fair and frank and 
open. The greatest movement ever inaugurated in this country 
for the regulation of the operation of public-utilities corpora- 
tions as to rates, as to operations, and as to service, began 22 
years ago. It came from the State of New York; it came 
from the mind and the brain and the intellect and the expe- 
rience of this man whom Senators paint here to-day as the 
“ willing tool,” the “ subservient advocate,” of public-utility cor- 
porations which would gouge the American people. As Gov- 
ernor of New York he was the first outstanding man in public 
life in America to advocate the institution of public-utility com- 
missions to regulate the charges, the rates, and the issuance 
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of securities by these corporations which the Senator from 
lowa, the Senator from Washington, and the Senator from 
Idaho would say now he desires to see and wants to see enabled 
to rob the American people. Of course, the word “rob” is not 
the word used by some of the Senators to whom I have just 
referred. From that movement initiated by the then Governor 
of New York, Mr. Hughes, there have followed in the American 
Commonwealths, now consisting of 48 States, the institution 
of 46 such commissions. Those Commonwealths have followed 
that great progressive movement which was initiated by Mr. 
Hughes, and yet Senators ery out that he would crush the 
people in the interest of the great utilities corporations. 

Why is it that these Senators, knowing the career of this man 
much better than I know it—for many of them have served here 
much longer than I haye served, and have known him as 
neighbor and friend—when they call attention to the corpora- 
tions he has represented in his career utterly fail to remember 
that when labor from time to time has been confronted by great 
legal problems they have consulted him as their adviser, seeking 
him out as a man in sympathy with them, and as one who could 
best advocate the cause of human rights and human labor? 
Why is it that in such cireumstances they have gone to this man 
whom these senatorial objectors now paint as their enemy? 
Why is it that in a great contest between capital and labor, 
between the United Mine Workers of America and the Coronado 
Mining Co., Mr. Hughes was employed by the common laboring 
men, the United Mine Workers of America, to represent them? 
Why is it when almost the whole structure of organized labor 
was at stake, when they were attacked at Indianapolis, when 
seores and scores of them, as I recall, were indicted, these men 
sought as their counsel to stand between them and prison walls, 
this man who, as is contended by those who object to his con- 
firmation on the floor of the Senate, was their archenemy? 
I refer to the great ease of the United Mine Workers of America 
at Indianapolis. Why is it that attention has not been called, 
as we have gone along, to the progressive and advaneed position 
which he has taken from time to time upon the bench for human 
rights? 

Why has attention not been called to the fact that two years 
before it was adopted in Wisconsin Mr. Hughes first advocated 
in New York the adoption of a workmen’s compensation law, 
which was afterwards adopted by the most enlightened States 
of the Union to the very great advantage and enhancement of 
human rights and of-the laborers, the common people of 
There are so many such cases that I wonder if they 
have all escaped the attention of the objectors to the confirma- 
tion of Mr. Hughes. I desire to advert to some of them briefly. 

I first call attention to the celebrated case of the Baltimore 


| & Ohio Railroad Co. against the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion, where, speaking for a unanimous court, Mr. Justice Hughes 
said: 

The fundamental question here is whether a restriction upon the hours 
of labor of employees who are connected with the movement of trains 
in interstate transportation is comprehended within the sphere of 
authorized legislation. This question admits of but one answer. The 
length of hours of service was in direct relation to the efficiency of the 
human agencies upon which protection to life and property necessarily 
depends. 


So he held that the great humanitarian legislation involved in 
that case was constitutional. 

Mr. Hughes likewise joined in the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Holmes in the case of Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co. 
against the United States, in which the latter said that “as 
toward the public every overworked man presents a distinct 
danger.” 

Justice Hughes also joined in Justice Harlan’s decision in 
the case of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. 
against Arkansas, that the “full crew law” was not an ob- 
struction to or a burden upon interstate commerce. 

All these decisions were rendered in highly important and 
controversial contests between organized labor and the great 
railroads and other corporati¢fis, 

So, in the case of Sturges and Burn against Beauchamp, Jus- 
tice Hughes wrote the opinion holding the Illinois statute 
prohibiting the employment of children under 16 years in indus- 
trial pursuits to be constitutional. Was that a question be- 
tween human rights and the rights of a crushing corporation, 
which was driving human beings down and grinding them be- 
neath the heel of oppression? If it was, and if he has an 
irresistible tendency to protect corporations as against human 
rights, why is it that Mr. Justice Hughes in that case held for 
human rights. and against the crushing corporation? 

So I might go on, Mr. President, and cite other illustrations 
showing the humanitarian principles by which Mr, Hughes has 
been actuated throughout his long career. 
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In the case of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway 
Co. against McGuire, decided a few months after Mr. Hughes 
went on the bench—and this case came from Iowa—Mr. Justice 
Hughes held that the Iowa Legislature had the right to pro- 
hibit contracts between railroad companies and their employees, 
limiting the latter’s right to recover damages at common law 
for injuries in the course of employment, and that this prohi- 
bition might be made effective against even a so-called “ relief 
plan,” to which both the company and the employees contributed, 
and which was by its terms supposed to bar and be in substi- 
tution of any recovery by the employee through action at law. 

Again I ask, Was this man standing for human rights when 
he joined in the opinion which held that the railroad companies 
had no right to limit the amount of recovery for the maimed, 
the injured, or the dying employee, or was he standing for the 
great organized power of wealth of which he is alleged to be 
the abject tool? 

The story of the life of Mr. Hughes, Mr, President, reveals 
his sympathy on the side of the downtrodden and the oppressed. 
While he was a member of the Supreme Court the question of 
trade-union membership arose. I think the case came from 
Kansas and inyolved the question whether employers had a 
right to deny a man the right to belong to a trade union 
under a contract of employment, and, if he violated the con- 
tract by again becoming a member of the union whether he 
could be discharged. Again Mr. Hughes stood upon the right 
of the common laboring man, the right of labor to organize, 
as it must organize to meet the organized activities of those 
with whom they have to deal. 

So his whole life is a story of that kind. I have not the 
time, and I think, perhaps, it is unnecessary that I should 
continue with a detailed recital of these cases, but I will refer 
briefly to a case from Alabama. I wonder if human rights 
entered into this case coming up from Alabama. The Legis- 
lature of Alabama enacted a criminal law providing that if 
a man who entered into the employment of another, and money 
was advanced to him on that account, afterwards quit that 
employment before he had worked out that money, he could 
be imprisoned in the common jail. The question of involun- 


tary servitude was involved; the question of the rights of the 
employer as against those of the employee were involved. 


What did this cringing tool of great wealth and of organized 
employers do then? He stood for the rights of liberty, for 
freedom as against involuntary servitude; he stood four square 
against the validity of such an unjust, inequitable, and un- 
American enactment. 

Mr. President, the record is full of cases such as these I 
have mentioned. None of them have been referred to by those 
who have made their study of the career of this man and then 
have objected to his confirmation on the floor of the Senate. 

What did labor think of him after he had served two terms 
as Governor of New York? They should know something 
about his qualities as a man after he had served in that office 
during those years. I think I haye a reference here to what 
was said by the laboring people at that time. On October 10, 
1910, the Legislative Labor News of New York estimated Mr. 
Hughes, as follows: 


Now that Governor Hughes has retired from politics and ascended 
to a place on the highest judicial tribunal in the world, the fact can 
be acknowledged without hurting anybody’s political corns, that he 
was the greatest friend of labor laws that ever occupied the governor’s 
chair at Albany. During his two terms he signed 56 labor laws, 
including among them the best labor laws ever enacted in this or any 
other State. He also urged the enactment of labor laws in his mes 
Sages to the legislature, even going so far as to place the demand for 
a labor law in one of his messages to an extra session of the legis- 
lature. 

Only 162 labor laws have been enacted in this State since its erec- 
tion in 1777—in 133 years. One-third of these, exceeding in quality 
all of the others, have been enacted and signed during Governor 
Hughes's term of three years and nine months, 

With such a record of approval and suggestion of progressive legisla- 
tion in the interest of humanity to his credit, it is easy to believe that 
human rights will have a steadfast and sympathetic upholder in the new 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 


Let us look at something of Mr. Hughes's political and govern- 
mental theories and policies. I read from his speech of accept- 
ance at Carnegie Hall on July 31, 1916. I think no one here has 
denied that this man is an honest man; that he expresses in his 
statements the sentiments which he holds within his breast. 
This is what he said: 

We stand for the conservation of the just interests of labor. We do 
not desire production, or trade, or efficiency in either for its own sake, 
but for the betterment of the lives of human beings. We shall not baye 
any lasting industrial prosperity unless we buttress our industrial en- 
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deavors by adequate means for the protection of health; for the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary perils to life and limb; for the safeguarding of our 
future through proper laws for the protection of women and children in 
industry; for increasing opportunities for education and training. 

We should be solicitous to inquire carefully into every grievance, re- 
membering that there are few disputes which can not easily be ad- 
justed if there be an impartial examination of the facts. We make 
common cause in this country, not for a few, but for all; and our 
watchword must be cooperation, not exploitation. No plans will be ade- 
quate save as they are instinct with genuine democratic sympathy, 


Oh, I say to these men here now, you must: either retract or 
desert your position that Hughes is an honest man or else come 
to the conclusion that, being an honest man, when he wrote those 
words he stood, not for exploitation of human rights, but for 
their preservation. 

I wonder, after all, where we would go to select a better quali- 
fied man in all respects than this man Hughes. 

Even the Washington Herald this morning, in its leading edi- 
torial, in its estimate of him, among other things, said this. Of 
course, they concluded against him, but here is what they had to 
admit: 


We do not undervalue the conspicuous public service of Mr. Hughes— 
his effective investigation of the life-insurance companies, his independ- 
ence of boss control while Governor of New York, his industry and ability 
during the five years he served as an Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court and the adequacy with which he filled the high 
office of Secretary of State. Nor are we unmindful that a lifetime de- 
voted to the teaching as well as the practice of law, in which unusual 
aptitude bas been reinforced by close application, has brought him dis- 
tinguished professional recognition. 


We look about the Nation to find some one to fill, next to the 
Presidency, the most important, the most exalted, the most 
honorable of all positions under our Constitution. We find a 
man whose whole career has been dedicated to honesty, to indus- 
try, to intellectual study, to advancement, and achievement. We 
see him first drawn into the limelight of national observation 
in his searching investigation of the scandals and the misman- 
agement of the life-insurance companies of the State of New 
York. We find him then the greatest investigator, with all 
respect to the great investigators, who are usually, at least, 
within this Hall. I give great credit to the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WaxsH] for his great achievement for the protec- 
tion of America in the oil investigation, and ali these other 
investigators; but, after all, the outstanding investigator who 
led them all, who laid down first of all great rules for honesty 
and thoroughness and care and diligence in investigations, was 
the nominee now before us for our approyal, Mr. Justice 
Hughes, 

If he had been subject to corporate control, to the desire to 
gain money instead of to the greater desire to serve the people, 
do you think he would have carried on that investigation, which 
blazed the way for soundness in life-insurance practice, in the 
preservation to the widows and the orphans of the estates 
which their husbands and their fathers had endeavored to 
build up? That man, as a result, was elected to the governor's 
ehair of the State of New York, serving there for a time at 
least with one of the most able and distinguished lawyers in 
this body, the Senator from New York [Mr. Wagner], who 
gave you from close observation here yesterday, after serving 
in the legislature with Governor Hughes, his estimate of him, 
joined in by his colleague [Mr. Corztanp]. Then he was ap- 
pointed and confirmed as a member of the Supreme Court, 
giving, I think, honest and distinguished servite. Then he 
resigned to do that thing which, while I am not in agreement 
with some of the Members of this body, I believe is not only 
the right but the duty of every man in the United States, no 
matter what his position—to offer his services to the people, if 
they want them and decide to avail themselves of them, for the 
highest and the greatest and the most responsible position in 
all the world, the Presidency of the United States. We would 
condemn him here because he sought to serve his country! 

Then he reengaged in the private practice of the law, defeated, 
it is true—defeated by a great man, a man whom we all honor 
and respect. I never thought, as does the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. DILL], apparently, that his defeat brought with it 
any taint of scorn or of disgrace. There are those who thought 
that after his defeat the distinguished candidate of a great 
party rather grew than shrank in stature. True it is that he 
has inrportant clients, Their interests vary. In the great pro- 
hibition controversy he appeared as anricus curie at the in- 
stance of a number of the States that had adopted the national 
prohibition act. Standing for those great Commonwealths, re- 
gardless of what one or the other of us may think of the posi- 
tion which he took, he advocated the attitude of the States that 
he represented, and he advocated it with great ability. Of 
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course, he was employed by great corporations, one after an- 
other; but somehow it seems to me in these later days that the 
old antipathy, the old hostility against corporations, the old 
idea that every corporation is wrong, that its influence is bad, 
that it is corrupt, that it seeks to grind down the common people, 
is disappearing. I find from the testimony adduced before our 
committee just the other day from the president of the Ameri- 
ean Telephone & Telegraph Co—I think I recall his figures cor- 
rectly—that that corporation now is owned, not by one man or 
group of men or other corporations but is scattered in owner- 
ship now into every State of this Union, comprising more than 
400,000 stockholders, none owning as much as 1 per cent of 
its stock—almost as many people as reside within the limits 
of the State of Idaho. 

We hear no more of this talk of “trust busting.” We have 
come to realize that great mergers and combinations are neces- 
sary, so long as they are compelled by strict laws to observe 
the common interests of the people of this land, and to operate, 
not with the primary object of gaining great and extortionate 
profits for themselves but in the interest of all the people of the 
land. 

Here comes in the Fess railroad consolidation bill. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator fron Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. GLENN. I do. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator said these concerns are not 
out to get extortionate profits for themselves; but if the Ameri- 
can people can produce only 4 per cent annually, and they are 
out to get 8 per cent, I want to ask the Senator if that is not 
extortion? 

Mr. GLENN. I understand—I do not understand, but I am 
familiar with—the economic views of the Senator from Iowa 
upon that subject. 

Mr, BROOKHART. 
I have stated? 

Mr. GLENN. I can not agree with the Senator’s idea that 
individuals and corporations should be limited to a maximum 
gain of 4 per cent, but no limit should be placed upon their pos- 
sible losses. I do not think it is sound; but I do not care to 
engage in a debate upon that subject at this time. I have lis- 
tened with much interest and respect to the ideas of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. I must confess density upon that subject, be- 
cause I have been unable to grasp them at all. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think that is the trouble about the 
whole thing. 

Mr. GLENN. 
me. 
E think that some inducement should be held out for initiative 
and enterprise and energy. I think it is the thing which has 
made this country great. I think it is the thing which has 
made it prosperous. I think the recognition of the rights of 
capital as well as the rights of labor has done more than any 
other thing to bring us to our proud position as the richest, 
the most prosperous, the leading nation of all the nations of 
the world. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois fur- 
ther yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. GLENN. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does the Senator consider the three and 
a half million people who are out of employment prosperous? 
Does he consider the six and a half million farmers who have 
not earned expenses since 1920 prosperous? Is that what the 
Senator means by prosperity; or does he mean the clients of 
Mr. Hughes? 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I look about the country as I 
travel back and forth; and while I do not talk as much about 
it as does the Senator from Iowa, I think I have as much in- 
terest in agriculture as he now entertains or ever has had. F 
see in America the most prosperous, the best fed, the best 
clothed, the best educated people—common labor, mechanics, 
artisans, farmers, through all the erafts and all the trades, and, 
of course, through business and mereantile and manufacturing 
institutions and their heads in all the world, and I am glad to 
see it. When you paint to me a picture of desponden¢cy and 
despair and dejection, and compare us with that other nation 
over there which you not so long ago visited, where the ideas 
that some would advance and have us adopt are in full swing— 
Russia—I wonder if our plan is not advisable rather than the 
other plan. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Mr. President, did the Senator see that 
million and a half farmers who have lost their homes and their 
property, partly as a result of the profits that Hughes and others 
have given to these gigantic corporations which they defended? 


Has the Senator any denial of the fact 


It probably is. It certainly is the trouble with 
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Mr. GLENN. I do not want to engage fn a long debate with 
the Senator from Iowa upon the agricultural situation, He has 
advanced his idea day by day; we have all heard it; and I find, 
as I go back to my State, that there is very little interest in it. 
I find our people getting along pretty well, and at least better 
than the agricultural people of any other nation on the globe, 
So I think, after all, perhaps the picture of despair is overdrawn. 

Mr, BROOKHART. The Senator answers by shouting “ Rus- 
sia” and “ Bolsheviks.” 

Mr. GLENN. I have not shouted nearly as much about Rus- 
sia as has the Senator from Iowa, and I have never written any 
articles about it for the press. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GLENN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Speaking of Russia, can the Senator see any 
analogy between the conditions that existed over in Russia 
under the Czar, when all the property got into a few hands, and 
the conditions the Senator has praised here of big corporations 
getting money? Does he have any idea that what happened 
over in Russia may happen here if we keep on following the 
Czar’s methods? 

Mr. GLENN. I entertain no fear in that regard at all; but I 
believe that the situation even under the old régime in Russia 
was better than the conditions under the present system, when 
even the right to worship God is denied the common people. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it is not a question of whether 
the old ezarist government was better than the one the Russian 
people have now, but assuming and admitting, as I think the 
Senator will, that under the Russian Government under the 
Czar property all dwindled into a few hands and the Govern- 
ment became tyrannical, owning all the property, and a vast 
number of the common people being practically slaves, and a 
revolution resulted. Even though the Government now were 
worse than that, it is a picture which the Senator ought to think 
of when reflecting what will happen in our country if we keep 
on along the lines the Senator seems to advocate. 

Mr. GLENN. If the Senator from Nebraska will permit me 
to say so, I have thought of the comparison many, many times, 
and I have thought every time how much better off we are in the 
United States than are the people in Russia. 

I wonder why it is some people are not pleased with this 
nomination. I presume it is natural. Certainly there is no 
objection to their not being pleased. It is their right and their 
province and their duty to present their views. 

Some objection was made because Mr. Hughes was an advo- 
cate, it is said, of Federal control, Federal power, and mounting 
power in the decisions of the Supreme Court as against State 
rights. That objection came from a distinguished Senator from 
a distinguished State, and from his State came the man who 
was most of all responsible for interpreting the Constitution of 
ours so that it would be a great uniting compact, binding and 
enforceable, rather than that the Government should be a series 
of States with divergent views and ideas and with the loosest 
kinds of ties. John Marshall was that man, one whom the 
Senator from Iowa has criticized so seyerely here to-day. 

I wonder if it is true that this Nation is so bad as it is 
painted here. We have heard criticisms to-day, and we heard 
them yesterday, of all the branches of the Government. Noth- 
ing is right in the United States. Everything is wrong. The 
country is going to ruin as fast as it can; all human rights and 
all human liberties are being taken away. 

We have heard the legislative branch of the Government criti- 
cized, not so much to-day and yesterday, but it has been criti- 
cized here frequently. It is said that while over at this end 
of the Capitol there is some element with liberal and progres- 
sive tendencies, the legislative branch is in a most deplorable 
condition, because at the other end of the Capitol the body 
presided over by the distinguished citizen, Speaker LONGWORTH, 
who does me the honor to sit here at this time, is an oligarchy, 
a czarist body; that it is a body of reactionaries, striking at 
the vitals of the common people of the United States, and that 
over here there is a crowd who are reactionary and are joining 
in that effort. 

To-day we hear criticism in the Senate by a Senator who 
says that Mr. Hughes should not be confirmed because he was 
defeated in his presidential campaign, criticizing Mr. Hughes 
because he says the voice of the people should be followed, and 
criticizing Mr. Hoover, the President, the head of the executive 
branch. 

Mr. BROOKHART. 
Illinois yield? 

Mr. GLENN. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does the Senator think that all lame 
ducks ought to be put on the bench? 


Mr, President, will the Senator from 
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Mr. GLENN. If there were none of them any more crippled 
in body or in mind or in intellect than Mr. Justice Hughes, I 
think it would be a very good thing to do. 

As I haye said, we hear the legislative body criticized, the 
Executive criticized strongly and vigorously, in respectful and 
decent terms, of course. The man who was elected in the last 
election by the people is criticized violently here to-day, So 
the legislative branch is no good, the executive branch is in 
improper hands, and the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the judicial branch, is likewise criticized, because it is said it is 
controlled by a majority of reactionaries. The country is in 
a desperate and deplorable condition, is it not, with nothing good 
in any of the three departments? 

I take issue with those who take that position. I recognize 
their right to take the position, but I take issue with them. I 
believe there is improvement in the conditions of the common 
men and women in the United States, the wage earners, the 
farmer, the mechanic, the artisan, the white-collared clerk. I 
believe that as time goes on they are improving in condition; 
I believe their rights are being protected; I believe that as the 
days go by no other nation in the world is advancing so rapidly 
in humanitarian measures for the protection of all human rights 
and liberties and freedom as is this Nation. 

I take issue, with great respect and with great admiration, 
with the distinguished Senator from Idaho when he says the 
most vital problem of the United States to-day is the question 
of the valuation of utilities and of rates for utilities and eco- 
nomic problems of that kind. I believe that in the United States 
the vital problems of to-day are much as they were when this 
Goyernment was founded. I think we should have as Chief 
Justice a man able and experienced and wise enough to under- 
stand and interpret those great provisions for American liberty 
and for American advancement, the right of freedom of speech 
and peaceable assembly, the right of freedom of the press, the 
right of a man to a trial by a jury of his peers, the right to 
reasonable bail, the right to protection against unlawful in- 
vasions of his home or the quartering of troops in his home in 
times of peace. 

The right of religious worship, of tolerance, is a great question 
in the United States, and more yital to American liberty and 
to the perpetuity of American institutions to-day than is this 
instant problem, always present, perhaps, to a certain extent, of 
the rate of return to and the valuation of some utility here or 
some utility there. 

Let us keep in mind, not the question as to whether this man 
agrees with us in all things or not, whether or not he differs 
with us upon this thing or the other; let us recognize that on 
the Supreme Bench, as in this body, not one single line of 
thought should be represented, but different and yarying ideas 
of governmental and legislative and legal policy. 

I think there is no one in the Senate who believes that it 
would be to the benefit of the United States to have 96 men here 
all of the same ideas about governmental policy. I think it is 
valuable to have here a strong minority. Sometimes I have 
thought it was not advisable to have it quité as strong as it is. 
{Laughter.] I think it is valuable to have here different modes 
and lines of thought, coming not from one section of the country 
but froin all the different sections of the land. 

Let us remember that we are not a nation composed of a 
single set or class of people. Let us remember that not one 
class of people but all classes should have representation here; 
that there need not be a unanimity of opinion. Let us not con- 
demn a man because he does not agree with us. Let us first 
look upon his career, his record, his achieyements, and if we 
belieye he is honest and able and experienced and capable, let 
us be modest enough to appreciate and admit that at times we 
ourselves perhaps may be wrong and that he may be right. 

I feel that it is in the interest of the American people as a 


whole, of American labor, of American capital, of the American | 


farmer, of those who desire to see the cornerstones of the Re- 
public preserved, protected, and continued, that we accept from 
the President of the United States of America his recommenda- 
tion, and confirm the nominee, Mr. Justice Hughes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I have listened with great 
care and interest to the address of the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. GLENN]. After hearing the expression of his ideas 
on economic issues, I can understand something of his enthusi- 
asm for the confirmation of Mr. Hughes. 

When a Senator of the United States stands on the floor of 
the Senate and speaks with ridicule of “trust busting” and 
states that it is going out of fashion, when everybody who 


knows anything of the economic conditions of this country to-day | 


realizes that we are just on the threshold of perhaps the greatest 
struggle with great corporate interests that has ever taken 
place in any country in the world—when a Senator so speaks, I 
ean understand quite readily how such a Senator should be 
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enthusiastic for placing on the Supreme Court one who since 
his retirement from that court has been the great, outstanding 
champion before that court of the very interests which this 
Government will seek to regulate and control. 

Mr. President, the Senate performs a solemn function when 
it acts upon the confirmation or rejection of public officials. 
When the Constitution vested in this body that power the 
makers intended that the Senate should give to the discharge 
of that duty the same care that it gives to the discharge of 
other functions devolving upon it. The office of Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States is the greatest office 
that the Senate can be called upon to consider in the matter 
of a nomination. The Presidency, being filled indirectly by the 
people, can not be passed upon by the Senate except under its 
extraordinary powers of impeachment. 

A nominee for the office of Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court can not secure a sent upon that bench until the Senate 
has advised and consented to the nomination. Can it be true 
that in passing upon the competency of a man to sit upon this 
or any other court the mind of the Senate is to be closed to 
all questions except that of the character of the appointee and 
whether or not he is versed in the law? I deny the contention 
that the Senate can not and should not pass judgment upon the 
public attitude and upon the views of the candidate on the 
great fundamental questions which affect our national life. 

I have no quarrel with Judge Hughes as to his personal char- 
acter. I grant that he is a man of personal integrity. I take 
no. issue with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] as to 
Judge Hughes’s great ability as an advocate at the bar. But, 
Mr. President, the man who is able, the man who is personally 
honest and yet who is driven by an honest conviction to certain 
economic views, is a much more dangerous judge and a much 
more dangerous man in this or any other chamber than the 
weak or vacillating public seryant. Mr. Hughes is of a dominat- 
ing character, Mr: Hughes is of a compelling personality, and 
when spurred on by the views which he entertains as evidenced 
by his decisions as a judge and by his briefs filed in the Su- 
preme Court and other courts, views as to the perpetuity of the 
rights of radio corporations, as to standards of valuation of pub- 
lic utilities, as to the decision in the Shreveport -rate case 
wherein the powers of the State are swept away by the powers 
of the Federal Government—such a man upon the bench is more 
dangerous to the rights of the people than would be a weaker 
and less able man. 

Mr. President, I shall not weary the patience of the Senate 
by a reiteration of statements already made clear as to the 
legal and professional environment of Judge Hughes. It has 
already been pointed out in the debate that within the very 
recent past he has appeared before the Supreme Court of the 
United States as counsel for some of the greatest industrial 
and other corporations in all the land. It has been pointed out 
that he has appeared representing a view as to the valuation of 
utilities with which a great body of the people do not agree. 
One of the great issues in our country to-day is the control of 
the power companies, the electric-power comrpanies, and the 
water-power resources of the Nation. This question is inter- 
mingled with that of public utilities, We are soon to face in 
the United States the question of chain banking, whereby it is 
proposed that a chain of great banks may extend throughout 
the United States, with their control in the great centers of 
New York and Chicago. Mr. Hughes has already expressed his 
views with reference to questions relating to great railway and 
transportation problems. In the Shreveport rate case, an epoch- 
making decision, he outlined views which I believe are not for 
the best interests of the people of the United States, 

Mr. President, Senators speak of the power of the Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court, of course, is the greatest judicial 
body on earth, but the power which the court wields is the 
power not of the court but of the people of the United States. 
We speak of the power of the United States Senate. It is, 
after all, the power of the people, because the Constitution de- 
creed that certain power should be lodged here in this Cham- 
ber in behalf of the people of the United States. 

The power which is lodged in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, though exercised by the judges, after all is the 
power of the people of the United States, Judges who exercise 
that power ought to entertain a liberal view of the rights of 
the public and a sense of their obligation to the people. 

I believe in the Constitution, Mr. President. I believe in the 
sanctity of the courts. I believe in constitutional forms and 
constitutional decisions. But I do not believe in that doctrine 
mentioned by the junior Senator from California [Mr. SHORT- 
RIDGE} a little while ago. He said that the question of property 
rights is a misnomer, that we only have the rights of indi- 
viduals. I do not subscribe to the doctrine that because one 
man has more dollars than some other man, the possession of 
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those dollars entitles the one to greater rights than thousands 
of other men possess. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator from Texas wholly mis- 
understood and now misstates my views. I took occasion to 
observe briefly that property as such had no rights whatever ; 
that men had rights to things which we call property. I think 
upon that point the Senator and I would fully agree. Nor is 
it a mere play upon words, but the use of the phrases “ personal 
rights” and “property rights” brings about a confusion in 
the public mind. We do not disagree, if I may address the 
Senator directly, in respect of the matter he has now immedi- 
ately in mind, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. I was undertaking 
to quote the Senator correctly, and since his statement I think 
I am confirmed, I said the Senator made the contention that 
property rights as such do not exist, that there are no such 
rights, but such rights reside in individuals who possess prop- 
erty. Is that correct? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. I am agreeing with the Sena- 
tor thus far, but I am not agreeing with the Senator if we 
proceed a little further along the same line of thought and take 
the position that because one individual has a few more dollars 
than some other individual, the particular rights which he pos- 
sesses are superior to the personal rights of thousands of other 
citizens, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I fully agree with the Senator, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I fully agree with the Senator, I 
esteem a man not by what he has but what he is. If a man 
has one dollar, his rights to that dollar are as sacred as the 
rights of another man to a hundred dollars. No man here, no 
man anywhere, no newspaper, can ever quote me, and never will 
hereafter quote me, as holding or expressing any other view. 
It has been the religion of my life. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I was not quoting the Senator as haying 
occupied that attitude. I am stating my own attitude. The 
Senator speaks of individuals and property rights. I am not 
one of those who believe that when we get a lot of property 
together and incorporate it we ought to give it more power or 
confer more rights or privileges upon it than are possessed by 
human beings who have to buy things from that aggregated 
capital or seli things to it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I 
Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 


very unqualifiedly agree with the 


I am very much delighted to have the 
unqualified approval of the Senator from California and to 


know that he ungualifiedly agrees with me. If the Senator will 
continue to agree with me until the roll is called, I shall be still 
further gratified. [Laughter.] 

But, Mr. President, we would not confirm to membership on 
the Supreme Court a man who did not believe in a republican 
form of government, We would not confirm as an appointee to 
the bench of the Supreme Court a man who entertains ideas of 
nobility in the United States, We would say that his kind of 
views are so contrary to the accepted ideals of American insti- 
tutions that he could not serve on the court. Republican forms 
of government become a hollow shell if great monopolies are 
permitted to establish corporate tyranny. A nobility of blood 
is little different from a nobility of wealth. 

Mr. President, in the early history of this country the con- 
tests in this Chamber and on the hustings were contests relating 
to the form of our political institutions, They related to ques- 
tions affecting constitutional construction. Most of those great 
questions have been settled either by decisions at the ballot box 
or by decisions of the Supreme Court. But the questions which 
are going to affect vitally the people of the United States in the 
years to come are not questions of great political systems, are 
not questions of States rights or slavery. The great questions 
that now confront us are economic questions, questions as to 
whether the powers of the Federal Government and the powers 
of the State governments are adequate to control and regulate 
the great aggregated masses of wealth which are rapidly seizing 
upon and controlling many of the necessities of life of the 
people of the Nation. That is the form of contest that is going 
to face us. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is the greatest influ- 
ence in the legal field of the Nation. The Supreme Court. by its 
power of construction may say what is a reasonable rate with 
reference to public utilities. The Supreme Court by reason of 
its powers of construction may say what is confiscation. The 
Supreme Court under its powers may strike down an act of the 
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Congress, or may strike down an act of the legislature of any 
State. In some respects the Supreme Court of the United 
States is the most powerful branch of the Government, in 
theory consisting of three coordinate branches. 

In the face of contests of that character I am unwilling to 
vòte to put in the chief position on that court a man who, 
though he be personally honest, though he be an accomplished 
and talented lawyer, yet entertains by reason of his environ- 
ment and by reasor of his background ideas as to the sanctity 
of corporate property, and as to charter powers of corporations 
which, in my opinion, exalt such rights above the rights of the 
people, 

Mr. President, let us assume that Mr. Hughes shall have been 
confirmed on the bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and there comes before that court for decision the matter 
of radio control, which was referred to by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. DIEL]. The shrewd lawyers who appear be- 
fore that court will immediately resurrect from the archives of 
the court the brief of Mr. Hughes in that case, and will skill- 
fully and artfully remind the court that Mr. Justice Huglies in 
a certain case advanced certain views before the court. The 
same would be true in public-utility valuation cases, and rate 
and other corporate cases involving questions urged by him 
before the court. Can Mr. Hughes divest himself of honest con- 
victions and beliefs? Can he shut his mind to the training 
which he has had? Can he exclude from the forum of his intel- 
lect deep-seated views that have resulted after hours of study in 
his library? It is absolutely unthinkable, 

The other alternative, some Senators suggest, is that on such 
questions Judge Hughes would recuse himself. If that be true, 
Mr. President, it would result in Chief Justice Hughes refrain- 
ing from taking part in the decision of practically all of the 
great economic questions that will be submitted to the Supreme 
Court during his tenure, 

Mr. President, the power of the Supreme Court of the United 
States is tremendous. The issues which it will determine, while, 
perhaps, relating to economics, in their effect upon the people 
of the United States will be not less vital than some of the great 
political decisions in the years that have gone, Senators have 
cited the case of John Marshall and his far-reaching opinions. 
The man who studies the history of Marshall’s time will admit 
that Chief Justice Marshall approached many of his important 
decisions with the view of affecting and molding the political 
institutions of the United States; that he took a wider view, 
a larger outlook, than the particular question involved in the 
vase at bar. That is the very point I have in mind with refer- 
ence to Mr. Hughes. If he shall go upon the Supreme Court 
Bench, he will go on that court with the mental attitude, with 
the honest convictions, with the great zeal of the advocate not 
of the individual and particular cases which he represented 
before that court during the recent past but with the wide out- 
look and belief that the triumph of the principles maintained 
by him in those cases should be welcomed in all cases. I do 
not believe that Mr. Hughes can divest himself of his settled 
convictions and his settled views as he would divest himself 
of his judicial robe in the robe room of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. President, entertaining these views, as a Senater, I am 
unable to vote for the confirmation of Charles ©. Hughes as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Let no Senator delude himself with the idea that the respon- 
sibility of confirmation is not upon each and every Senator. 
It is true that the appointive power is in the President, but 
the Constitution wisely provides that the President can not 
exercise that power except with the advice and consent of this 
body. It ought not to be a perfunctory consent; it ought not 
to be a consent indifferently given merely because the Presi- 
dent sends the name to this body. We are under the constitu- 
tional obligation of investigating not the personal fitness—we 
are not confirming Mr, Hughes for a title of nobility; we are 
not confirming him for a place in society—but we are confirming 
Mr. Hughes as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. We are not attacking his personal integrity; 
but we are looking beyond those particular attributes to his 
general qualifications to represent the people of the United 
States on that great court. 

Mr. President, entertaining the views that I entertain, and, 
looking forward, as I undertake to look forward, into the 
years that face us immediately, believing that the greatest 
contest of this half century—the contest as to whether this 
Government is to control the great corporations and trusts, or 
whether the great trusts and corporations are to control this 
Nation—will have to be settled in the not distant future, and 
believing that Mr. Hughes, honest but intellectually biased, 
intellectually already set in his views, intellectually already 
having rendered a decision on most of these questions, has 
already written his verdict, has already recorded the decree in 
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his own mind, I, as a Senator, refuse to vote to confirm him 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, it is with a great deal of 
hesitation that I rise at this time to speak on the question of 
the confirmation of Mr, Hughes as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

I appreciate that Mr. Hughes is held in high esteem by a 
great many people throughout the country. I am not unmind- 
ful of the fact that he is a great lawyer; neither am I unmind- 
ful of the fact that he has had a brilliant career; nor am I 
unmindful of the fact that a large percentage of the legal 
fraternity look upon him as a shining light among the profes- 
sion. If, Mr, President, it were proposed to place Mr. Hughes 
in a position where he would haye to deal purely with the deter- 
mination of questions of law and the precedents which have 
been set by other courts and other judges, I should not hesitate 
to vote for him; but to-day the Supreme Court of the United 
States is not only determining legal questions but it is likewise 
determining the great economie questions. 

No man who is familiar with the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the recent case decided with ref- 
erence to the street-railway lines in Baltimore, no man who has 
studied the decision of the court in the O'Fallon case, can fail 
to come to the solemn conclusion that the Supreme Court of the 
United States of America has to-day assumed to decide not only 
legal questions but is deciding economic questions. When we 
come to consider what kind of a man should be placed upon the 
Supreme Court of the United States to decide these great 
economic questions which confront the people, is it not entirely 
proper that the Members of this body should consider as to 
where they stand and where they will line up? The Members 
on the other side are doing so, and have done so in the past. 

Recently, Mr. President, I happened to attend a meeting where 
the question was being debated as to what was the difference 
between the Democratic Party and the Republican Party as 
those two parties exist in the United States to-day. Most of the 
speakers who contended that there was a difference between the 
Democratic Party and the Republican Party said that the Demo- 
cratic Party stood for equality of the common people; that the 
Democratic Party was just a little closer to the people, and 
that that party was against great combinations and trusts. 

To-day, Mr. President, upon the vote on the question of the 
confirmation of Mr. Hughes, the Members of the Senate on this 
side of the Chamber are going to say whether or not they be- 
lieve in placing upon the Supreme Court of the United States a 
man whose economic views are those of the great combinations 
and trusts, or whether or not they want to place upon that 
tribunal somebody whose economic views are in conformity with 
the ideals for which the Democratic Party has stood almost 
since its inception. 

I have no fault to find with the Members of this body sitting 
upon the other side of the aisle, I think Mr. Hughes typifies 
as almost no other man in the country to-day typifies the views 
of the majority of Senators upon the other side. 
have been expressed by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] 
who has pointed out in no uncertain terms the position of the 
Republican Party upon the question of consolidations aud com- 
binations and trusts and chain stores and chain banking and 
everything that goes with them. And as he championed their 
cause I noticed the expressions of approval upon the faces of 
most of the Members on the other side. 

Mr. President, I say to the Democrats upon this side that they 
ean not shirk their responsibility in this matter and leave the 
traditions of the Democratic Party by voting to place Mr. 
Hughes in a position where he is going to be able to write his 
views favoring these great combinations into the laws of this 
Nation. 

As has been pointed out he has represented the Radio Trust; 
he has represented the great oil institute, haying on its member- 
ship the Standard Oil interests, the Dohenys, and the Sinclairs, 

Mr. President, Democrats upon this side are going to vote for 
the confirmation of Mr. Hughes upon what basis, upon what 
theory? Upon the theory that the responsibility is upon the 
Republican President? O, Mr. President, they can not hide 
behind that. Are they going to vote for him upon the theory 
that he is a great lawyer? Ah, Mr. President, as I shall point 
out in a moment, they can not hide behind that cloak. 

Upon the theory that he is an honest man? Oh, no; the 
Members of this body on this side can not hide behind that, be- 
cause we have already set a precedent. We said, when Charles 
Beecher Warren's name came in here, that we would not vote 
for him; and why would we not vote for him? Not because 
he was not an honest man. We did not refuse to vote for him 
because he was not an able lawyer. We did not refuse to vote 
for him because of the fact that he was not practically every- 
thing that has been said about Mr. Hughes; but the Members 
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on this side voted against him because we said it was contrary 
to the traditions of the Democratic Party, and we refused to put 
into the office of Attorney General of the United States a man 
who had been attorney for the Sugar Trust of this country. 

Ah, my friends, think of it! We would not vote for him because 
of the fact that he was attorney for the Sugar Trust. We did 
not want to place him in the Attorney General's office; and yet 
we take a man whose economic views upon the trusts, who repre- 
sents the Oil Trusts, and the Radio Trust and whose every view 
upon the economic questions has been diametrically opposed 
to the Democratic position. Are we going to vote to place him 
in the highest office in the United States save that of the Presi- 
dent of the United States? 

We would not vote for him for the Presidency of the United 
States. What man is there upon this side who would say, “I 
am going to vote for Mr. Hughes for the Presidency of the 
United States” if he should be a candidate to-morrow? 

I dare say there is not a man upon this side of the Chamber 
who would vote for him, not because he is not able, not because 
of the fact that he is not honest, but because of the fact that 
we do not believe in the economic views that he holds; yet we 
are going to place him in the office of Chief Justice of the 
United States, where he can carry out those views, when we 
know his opinions, when we know what he is going to stand 
for. Do Senators think that the people of this country, their 
constituents, the liberals, and the Democrats of the country, 
are going to approve of that action? Not if they understand 
the real issue. 

I say, Mr. President, that never since I haye been a Member 
of this body has there been presented to it an issue where the 
line could be drawn more clearly than it could be In this very 
case, 

We have not here presented a man whose views we do not 
know. We have not here presented a man who his not al- 
ready, time in and time out, told us what he stood for, and 
what he would stand for if he became a member of the Su- 
preme Court. We have it all in black and white. What are 
we going to say when we go back home to our constituents? 
Are we going to say to them, “I am a liberal in polities. I 
am standing against the great trusts and the great corporations. 
I do not want to see them dominate this country. I am against 
the decision in the O'Fallon case. I am against the decision in 
the Maryland case. I am opposed to the great oil interests 
dominating this country. Oh, yes; I am opposed to all of those, 
but I voted for Mr, Hughes"? 

No, Mr. President; if we were selecting a jury to try some 
little case in court, if we were selecting a jury to try some case 
as between,the great railroads of this country on the one side 
and an employee upon the other, we would not leave Mr. Hughes 
upon that jury, because we would say, “I know, because of his 
training and his environment and his leanings, that he will con- 
sciously or unconsciously lean toward the side of the great 
corporation as against the humble citizen of this country.” We 
would not leave him upon the jury. Yet, Mr. President, we are 
going to yote to place him upon the Supreme Court of the 
United States, knowing that he has expressed his opinion con- 
trary to what we believe to be in the best interest of the people. 

As I said a moment ago, I have not the slightest fault to find 
with those upon the other side for casting their votes for Mr, 
Hughes. He represents their economic ideas; he represents 
their political ideas. A moment ago I heard the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. GLENN] pointing out, if you please, what a great 
governor Mr. Hughes had made in the State of New York. Yes; 
I heard the Senators from New York on this side of the body 
stating that they were going to vote for him because he was a 
great citizen of the State of New York; but, Mr. President, 
when he was Governor of the great State of New York he vetoed 
the teachers’ bill, asking for equal wages for women teachers 
with men. He sent in a message to the Legislature of the State 
of New York against the income tax. He vetoed the Coney 
Island nickel-fare legislation which was passed by the New York 
Legislature. He vetoed the 2-cent a mile bill in the State of 
New York and he vetoed the full crew bill; and I might go on 
enumerating bill after bill which he vetoed which was in the 
interest of the ordinary man and woman of that State. I am 
not saying that he did it from any ulterior motive. On the con- 
trary, I think he did it because of the fact that he had an abid- 
ing faith that he was right. But you do not believe he was 
right. I cite this to show what the whole trend of his mind 
was and has been from the time he was Governor of the State 
of New York up to and including the present moment. 

Then, my friends, I heard the Senator from Illinois [Mr, 
Grenn] and other Senators stand on this floor and say, “ We 
have the greatest country in all the universe”; and I agree 
with them. They point to the fact, if you please, that our 
people are more highly educated, that they are wearing better 
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clothes, that they have more money than the people of any other 
nation have had at any time; and I agree with what they say. 
I think we have the greatest government that the world has 
ever seen; but no one can read the signs of the times without 
realizing what is happening to the great middle classes of this 
country through these great combinations, these great consoli- 
dations, these chain banks, these chain stores, the consolidation 
of the money and power of this country in the hands of fewer 
and fewer people. 

I said a while ago to a friend of mine who was interested in 
some of the great corporations of this country, “ Do you know 
what you are going to do and what you are doing to the ordi- 
nary man and woman of this country, to the middle classes?” 
I said, “By reason of these consolidations and these combina- 
tions you are wiping out of existence the middle classes in this 
country.” “Oh,” he said, “you are wrong. It is true that we 
are wiping out the little merchant and the little banker; but 
in their place there will be another middle class built up of the 
stockholders and the bondholders of these corporations.” 

Oh, yes, that is in line with the statement made a few 
moments ago by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN]. But 
if we go back in our history, if we go back to Rome, in the 
days of the Roman Empire, there is no question in the world but 
that the leaders of that time would have said, “ We have the 
greatest government that the world has ever seen,” and they 
would have been correct about it. We could have gone to 
France before the days of the revolution, and they would have 
pointed out the same thing. Ah, yes, my friends; we could 
have gone to China; we could have gone there before the days 
of Marco Polo. We could go there to-day. We could see the 
palaces; we could listen to their philosophers and their teachers 
telling us of the days that have gone by. They would tell us 
how, over there, hundreds upon hundreds of years ago, they had 
the greatest civilization that the world has ever seen; and yet 
they would have to tell us how that great government of theirs, 
which at one time had occupied the very top rung of the ladder 
of civilization, had come down that ladder, rung by rung and 
rung by rung, until to-day they had dropped off the very bottom 
rung and into the degradation and the misery and the filth 
below. 

As I said a moment ago, they would have boasted as we 
are boasting to-day. The thing that brought that great nation 


from the very top rung of civilization down, down, if you please, 
to where they are to-day, is the very same thing that is going 
to happen in this country unless we stand here in this body and 
stop the greed and stop the graft and stop the selfishness that 
we see going on about us day by day. 


I am not an alarmist. I have not any sympathy with those 
who think that there is to-day any better government than ours 
in the world; but I do maintain that it is the duty of every 
man in this body to try to preserve this Government of ours as 
it was intended to be preserved by our forefathers. When 
Democrats vote to place upon the Supreme Court of this Nation 
a man, no matter how honest he may be, no matter how brilliant 
he may be, who holds the economic views of Mr. Hughes, they 
are voting against every tradition of the Democratic Party. 
They are voting against every view that was held by the man 
whom we like to hold up as the great founder and leader of the 
Democratic Party, Mr. Jefferson. 

Go back and read the pages of history. Read of the time of 
Jefferson and Hamilton. The same battle was waged then that 
is being waged to-day in this body. 

Oh, yes, Mr. President, the Democrats on this side like to 
get around the festive table and toast the brilliant founder 
of our party, Mr. Jefferson. They like to look back and praise 
the things Jefferson stood for. But if he were in this body 
to-day no amount of newspaper criticism, no amount of pressure 
from any source, would ever swerve Mr. Jefferson to the point 
of casting his vote for a man whose economic views are similar 
to Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. President, I would not have gone at such length in dis- 
cussing some of these questions as I have but for the state- 
ments which have been made upon the floor of the Senate. 
Let me say just a word to my friends upon this side of the 
Chamber. We wonder why the people of this country, the great 
mass of whom are liberal in their economic views, will not 
follow the leadership of the Democratic Party. We wonder, 
as has been said time in and time out, why it is that so many 
people have lost interest and say it does not make any differ- 
ence which man they vote for. It is because of things like 
what is happening here to-day. They see Democrats, if you 
please, who talk liberal and then, upon an occasion of this kind, 
vote with the reactionary Republicans. How is it possible for 
the humble citizen to come to any other conclusion than that 
there is not any difference between some of the Democrats and 

some of the Republicans? 
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Why is it necessary to debate the difference between the 
Democratic Party and the Republican Party in this Nation 
to-day? Why is it that question is upon the lips of every man 
and woman in the country to-day? The question as to the 
difference between the Democratic and Republican Parties was 
not asked in the days of Jefferson and Hamilton. There was 
no question then. Everybody knew. But to-day the people are 
confused, and they are confused because of things that are 
nappening, just exactly like what is transpiring in this Chamber 
to-day. 

As far as I am concerned, I am not going to vote against 
Mr. Hughes because of the fact that he is a Republican; tbat 
is not my view about it. I am voting against him because of 
the economic views he holds. I may be mistaken; it would be 
immodest of me to stand on the floor of the Senate and say that 
I know my views are right and Mr. Hughes's views are wrong; 
I do not know, and nobody else knows. I can not speak as 
confidently as did the Senator from Illinois. But I have an 
abiding faith that governments should be run in the interest 
of the people and that we must, if we are to preserve this 
Nation, protect the people from the domination of this country 
from great combinations of wealth. I know that Mr. Hughes’s 
ideas upon economics are diametrically opposed to mine. AS a 
Democrat and as a liberal I propose to take this occasion by my 
vote to show that I do not appreye of his economic views, and 
I am not going to be a party to placing him upon the Supreme 
Court of the United States of America. I expect those who 
believe as he believes to vote for him. 

Mr. BLAINE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield in 
order that I may make the point of no quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk cailed the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fess 
Ashurst Fletcher 
Barkley Frazier 
Bingham George 
Black Gillett 
Blaine Glass 
Blease Glenn 
Borah Goldsborough 
Bratton Gould 
Brock Greene 
Brookhart Grundy 
Broussard Hale 
Capper Harris 
Caraway Harrison 
Connally Hastings 
Copeland Hatfield Phipps 
Hawes Pine 
Hayden Ransdell 
Hebert Schall 
Deneen Johnson Sheppard Watson 
Dill Jones Shortridge Wheeler 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. SuHirsreap] is unavoidably 
absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Wighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to there names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Wisconsin will proceed. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, after the very able presenta- 
tion of the objections to the confirmation of the nomination of 
Mr. Hughes to be Chief Justice of the United States I appre- 
ciate full well that at this late hour there is danger and a 
temptation as well to repeat to a certain degree the arguménts 
which have been made on the floor. However, I desire to 
emphasize two of the most profound reasons why Mr. Hughes 
should not be confirmed. 

As I listened to the address of the junior Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Grenn] I came to the conclusion that the reasons which 
have been set forth for rejecting this nomination entirely es- 
eaped his mind, He failed to appreciate the gravity of the 
situation. 

In his rather mild but studied condemnation or criticism of 
the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] he entirely 
overlooks the fact that Mr. Hughes was a member of the 
Supreme Court for life. He was not appointed for a term of 
years. He was not appointed for a temporary occasion. There 
was no limitation upon the time he might serve upon that bench 
except the limitation of his own life er his own determination 
to withdraw from the position. He occupied one of the most 
exalted positions in our country. When he went upon the 
Supreme Court it appears to me that he resigned himself from 
all the world. By reason of the constitutional provision that 
he should remain upon that bench during his good behavior and 
presumably during his lifetime, in my opinion he entered upon 
a solemn obligation to remain there. 
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I do not believe that the American people for one moment 
regard the Supreme Court of the United States as a suitable 
dumping ground for the ebbing life of one of the most zealous 
defenders and leaders of privilege. The dignity of that court 
as the people of the country would like to have it is in effect 
an injunction against resignation from the bench for political 
purposes, for the purpose of entering into a political and parti- 
san Contest. 

+ I appreciate, Mr. President, that a man named to that posi- 
tion, when he finds the duties of the office too arduous, when 
he finds the position irksome, when he finds that the position 
is undermining his health, has a perfect right voluntarily to 
withdraw from the position. I appreciate also that when a 
Justice reaches the age of retirement he may then withdraw 
from the position. But I think the distinguished junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass] properly characterized the conduct 
of Mr. Hughes when in effect he said that Mr. Hughes did not 
appreciate the responsibilities of the position; that he did not 
have a fine, keen sense of the obligations resting upon him; 
that he was entirely insensible to the proprieties of the situation. 

Mr. President, if the example of Mr. Hughes is to be followed 
in this country, if members of the Supreme Court are to resign 
to become candidates for political offices, then there is just one 
regard in which the people of the country wili hold the court 
and that will be in disrespect. As I have said, his was not a 
temporary appointment, his was not a position for a limited 
number of years with limited jurisdiction. He was appointed 
to an office which, under the Constitution, he would fill during 
his lifetime, with a jurisdiction as broad as our land. 

Mr. President, not only is my objection to his confirmation 
based upon that proposition, but I carry my objection further. 
A few years after he resigns from the bench, a few years after 
he has become a candidate for President of the United States 
and was defeated, he is to be eleyated to the position of Chief 
Justice of the United States, no doubt by and through a political 
arrangement entered into before the nomination was made. It 
has been well said that the Supreme Court is being made the 
football of politics. The Supreme Court is being dragged down 
from its high pinnacle, and the respect and confidence in which 
it has been held by the people of the country will be destroyed, 

Mr. President, the analogy which the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. GLENN] attempted to draw between this nomina- 
tion and the election of the distinguished Senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to Congress is an analogy without any 
basis of logic whatever. But I am not here to defend the senior 
Senator from Nebraska. He needs no defense. He has sought 
no appointment. He was elected to the judiciary for a limited 
time within a limited jurisdiction by the people within that 
jurisdiction, He likewise was selected by the people of his 
district to represent them in Congress, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and then he was elected by the people of his own 
State to represent them in the Senate of the United States. So, 
Mr. President, the attempt to draw an analogy in that respect 
is an attempt to confuse the issue. 

Moreover, Mr. President, I do not hold to the political or 
economic philosophy which has been pronounced by the junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] this afternoon. His political 
and economic philosophy seems to be that what we have is the 
best we can have in the best of all worlds. In other words, he 
resigns himself to a fate which condemns progress, which con- 
demns the advancement of civilization. He is entirely blind to 
the economic movements of the day. As he sees before him the 
march of civilization and the march of progress he is entirely 
blind to the 4,000,000 men who are out of employment in the 
country to-day. When he describes the prosperity upon the 
farms he is blind to the fact that millions of the agricultural 
workers in the United States by reason of their economic de- 
pression have been driven from their homes. He is blind to all 
these things. He would have us believe that if the fate of the 
Nation were placed in the hands of Mr. Hughes as Chief Justice 
of the United States our liberties would be secure, our rights of 
freedom of the press and freedom of speech would be secure, and 
the right of trial by jury would be secure. 

But, Mr. President, he is blind to the fact that the same reac- 
tionary forces which are attempting to control legislation are 
also attempting to get a firm grip upon the judiciary. They pro- 
pose to make the people of America their slaves under their 
system of privilege. They propose to control the economic lives 
of the people of this country by many means and methods: 
First, by attempting to control the legislative and the executive 
departments of our Government; and, failing in that, then by 
attempting to control the judiciary. in order that the judiciary 
may undo all that has been accomplished by the legislative 
department of our Government. 

There can be no freedom of speech, there can be no freedom 
of the press, there can be no protection of the individual and 
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personal liberties of our people when a system puts its grip upon 
the economic lives of our people and depresses them to the 
position where they no longer have the opportunity to exercise 
those great constitutional rights. What is freedom of speech to 
aman who walks the streets in hunger and whose little children 
are fed by charity? What is freedom of the press to the man 
whose very life is under the controi of the great combinations 
of wealth as they exist to-day? What are all these boasted 
liberties, these boasted individual rights, when millions of men 
and women are driyen into an economic servitude that makes 
them helpless? 

The junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] in his at- 
tempted defense of this nomination is blind to the forces that 
are in action to-day. He is blind to the power that comes from 
combinations and conspiracies in restraint of trade, to the 
power of merger and consolidation, and all the weapons of 
wealth that to-day are being used against the common man and 
woman. He is blind to all those things. He is blind to the 
fact that great corporations are attempting to control the 
destiny of our Nation and the fate of individuals through com- 
binations of wealth and power. Some of those combinations 
are engaged in the attempt even to control the air we breathe, 
to monopolize all the means of transportation, to monopolize 
our natural resources for the purposes of exploitation. 

The Senator from Illinois is blind to the sovereign rights of 
the people which are so necessary to preserve this Union as it 
was designed by our fathers. 

Mr. President, whenever the power of wealth sought legal 
aid, whenever those forces were proposing to control the eco- 
nomic life of this Nation and her people, to whom did they go? 
They knew the mental operations of Mr. Hughes when he occu- 
pied a position on the Supreme Court of the United States. 
They knew that he had a great legal mind; that there was no 
question about his great legal ability. They were seeking tha 
mind and that ability, but they were seeking more. When they 
employed Mr. Hughes they knew that he had a position and 
standing not wholly due to his ability but due in large measure 
to the fact that he had occupied a place on the bench of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. He was perfectly willing 
to commercialize that position, The prestige that he had ob- 
tained by reason of being a member of the Supreme Court, no 
doubt, was the impelling reason why the clientele that he re- 
ceived went to him. 

Mr. President, to whom did the railroad corporations go 
when they desired to have set aside and made null and yoid 
the legislation of Congress providing for a valuation of the 
railroads and their properties for the purpose of fixing rates? 
They went to Mr. Hughes, Five or six years ago, when the 
transportation companies were determined to paralyze and 
palsy the arm and power of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion with respect to the valuation of the railroads, they went 
to Mr. Hughes in a case which has generally been overlooked. 
What was the attitude of Mr. Hughes? His attitude was dis- 
closed when, for the first time, it was proposed in the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co. case to go into a court of 
equity and there attempt to annul and set aside an order of 
the commission fixing the valuation of that railroad. 

No one had challenged the rate that the railroad company 
was charging; no one had challenged the character of service 
it was rendering; but what was challenged was the power of 
Congress to enact a law giving to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission jurisdiction to determine railroad valuation. So 
Mr. Hughes sought the equity power.’ He sought then to defeat 
the legislation which had been enacted by Congress. It is 
true he failed in his attempt; it is true that the Supreme Court 
of the United States in its decision—written by Mr. Justice 
Brandeis and concurred in by ali of the Justices of that court 
who participated in that decision—exposed the fallacy of Mr. 
Hughes's contention; but had Mr. Hughes's economie views 
prevailed, Congress would be without power, so far as rail- 
road regulation is concerned, so far as fixing rates and deter- 
mining a basis upon which rates might be fixed is concerned. 

From the cases reviewed by other Senators in this debate we 
find, Mr. President, when the railroad companies of the Nation 
desired to have the solemn enactment of Congress set aside 
the trail led from the railroad corporations down to the office 
of Mr. Hughes. When the utility companies desired to defeat 
the legislation in their States the trail of those utility com- 
panies led to the office of Mr. Hughes. When a great radio 
combination was attempting to control the communication of 
intelligence through the air the trail of the radio combination 
led down to the office of Mr. Hughes. When Congress attempted 
to prevent the corruption of our elections the slimy serpent 
of corruption was found winding its way down to the office of 
Mr. Hughes. 
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The junior Senator from Tilinois [Mr. GLENN] has attempted 
to place in the mouths of those of us who are opposing the con- 
firmation of this nomination a statement that we regard Mr. 
Hughes as the willing tool and subservient agent of combina- 
tions of wealth. No, Mr. President; I do not so regard Mr. 
Hughes. I do not regard him as the willing tool of these great 
combinations. I do not regard him aš the subservient agent of 
these great combinations. No, no, Mr. President; Mr. Hughes 
has been the leader of the whole pack. 

So, Mr. President, whenever evil influence, whenever corrupt- 
ing influence, whenever corporate influence, whenever the blight- 
ing influences of combinations and monopolies have sought 
counsel and leadership, we find that their paths have all con- 
verged in the office of Mr. Hughes. 

To place Mr. Hughes back upon the bench which he once occu- 
pied furnishes another avenue for these same powerful interests. 
Their trails will no longer converge in the office of Mr. Hughes. 
Their trails will go directly to the fountainhead of justice, the 
Supreme Court of the United States; and he, their leader, will 
sit there as Chief Justice of the United States. 

So, Mr. President, I view this situation with alarm. It is 
an attempt to convert the highest judicial body in the world 
into an institution that will have as its head, as Chief Justice, 
the advocate and the leader of those forces that propose to 
tighten their grip upon the economic lives of the people of our 
country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the Senate 
advise and consent to the confirmation? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fess 
Ashurst Fletcher 
Barkley Frazier 
Bingham George 
Black Gillett 
Blaine Glass 
Blease Glenn 
Borah Goldsborough 
Bratton Gould 
Brock Greene 
Brookhart Grundy 
Broussard Hale 
Capper Harris 
Caraway Harrison 
Connally Hastings 
Copeland Hatfield 
Couzens Hawes 
Cutting Hayden 
Dale aise 
Dil Senee fien Shortridge Wheeler 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, as is usual at this time of day, 
a very great number of Senators have been coming around and 
asking me what the program is, and whether or not we are to 
have a vote to-night. I should like to know how many Senators 
desire to speak on this question. I understand that the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmMrrH] wishes to speak. I have not 
any desire to limit anyone. The Senator will understand the 
purpose of my question, and its scope. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. How long does the Senator wish to speak? 

Mr. SMITH. I do not know, Mr. President. That is a 
matter that will be governed by the inspirations that come as 
I warm up to my theme. [Laughter in the galleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The occupants of the galleries will 
please not make any demonstrations. 

Mr. WATSON. Are there any others here who desire to 
speak? 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana makes an 
inquiry which prompts me to say that I should like to be heard. 

Mr. WATSON. At some length? 

Mr. NYE. My remarks will occupy perhaps 20 minutes or 
a half hour. 

Mr. WATSON. I have no right to take a vote; but I should 
like to know how many Senators desire to speak, in order to 
determine the program. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, is the Senator calling the roll 
now? 

Mr. WATSON. I am calling the roll. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the procedure is a little extraordinary ; 
but if the Senator is calling the roll, he being my boss and my 
leader. 


Mr. WATSON. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that I expect to 
speak. I understand that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
is going to speak. I understand that the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La Fotterre] is going to speak. 

Mr. WATSON. I had heard that. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmiTH] is going to speak. I do not think I have given the Sena- 
tor any information that he did not have before. 

Mr. WATSON, I thought perhaps the Senator might have 
something new. Sometimes he does. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I suggest to my good friend 
from Indiana, in a matter that has developed such an interest 
as this—perhaps a question of more importance than the tariff 
question—why can we not go along in an orderly way and not 
get personal feeling aroused in this matter, and let us discuss it, 
as it is our duty to discuss it, without attempting to cut off 
debate either one way or the other? 

I take it that the Senate considers this, perhaps, the most im- 
portant question that will come before it at this session or any 
that are to follow. We have been getting along fairly well, and 
have been getting some good information. I should be glad if 
the Senator and those who view this subject as I think we 
ought to view it will let it go along until such time as we have 
expressed our opinions, and then vote, I do not believe there is 
a man on this floor who wants to filibuster on this question or 
wants to delay it in any unseemly way, because I think the 
question ought to be discussed from every possible angle, affect- 
ing as it does not only ourselves but every citizen of the United 
States. 

It is now nearly 5 o'clock. I ask the Senator to let this matter 
go over until to-morrow. It is my opinion that we will vote 
on it to-morrow. I think at that time the subject will have been 
discussed by all those who desire to discuss it, and I think then 
we shall be ready to take a vote. That is my opinion. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, last night I moved a recess, 
and I was somewhat severely criticized by a good many of my 
colleagues to my right and to my rear. They wanted to vote, or 
wanted to stay here and fight it out. Personally, I have always 
believed in great liberality of discussion ; and, whether I believed 
in it or not, we have always had it. 

I have no desire to try to force a vote on this question; but 
repeatedly we have stood here on the floor and made the state- 
ment that we intended that nothing should interfere with the 
consideration of the tariff question, and yet we repeatedly set 
it aside for almost anything that comes up. I know that this is 
a matter of overwhelming importance, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
there? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I share with the Senator the anxiety to get 
through with the tariff. Let me suggest to the Senator now 
that he make a motion that this matter be referred back to the 
committee, with instructions to report after the tariff bill shall 
have been passed. That will settle it. 

Mr. WATSON. That is a very generous suggestion on the 
part of my friend, but one that does not find a very sympathetic 
Jlodgment in my heart. Really, Mr. President, my own thought 
is that, inasmuch as every man in this Chamber now knows 
how he is going te vote on this question, we might as well pro- 
ceed with the debate, and J think that it is the business of the 
Senate to proceed with the discussion until we finish it, 

Therefore. if I have my way about it, the Senate will stay in 
session this night until this matter shall have been concluded, 
and in saying that 1 am not seeking in any way to preclude the 
right of my friends to make speeches just as long as they like. 
I have heard them speak in the night, and their voices sound 
just as sweet and carry the same expressions after night that 
they do in the daytime. Ps 

Mr. NORRIS. If I may interrupt the Senator, he does know, 
when he makes that assertion, that it can not be carried out 
without a great deal of feeling necessarily being engendered. 

Mr. SMITH. Exactly. 

Mr. NORRIS. There has been no filibuster here. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not charge that. 

Mr. NORRIS. There has been a very high-class debate. 
There has been no debate on either side but what was on a 
very high plane, and the debate is not yet exhausted. It must 
be admitted, further, that it is a very important function we 
are called upon to perform. 

Mr. WATSON. It certainly is. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yet the Senator says to the Senate now that 
he is going to keep us in session until we vote. He may be able 
to do it, but there will be a good many things that will happen 
which will not be pleasant. It can not be otherwise. 
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Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I do not know why anybody 
should be angry about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Nobody will be. 

Mr. WATSON. It is a question of the exercise of personal 
privilege. 

Mr. BORAH. 
night. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. GLASS. May I inquire whether the Supreme Court is 
now in session? 

Mr. WATSON. I can not tell the Senator. 

Mr. GLASS. Is there any likelihood of a disorganization of 
the court if we do not fill this yacancy immediately? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, my friend gets away from the 
main point, which is that we have a tariff bill before us. 

Mr. GLASS. Let us consider the tariff bill, then. 

Mr. WATSON. I put that first and foremost, and it is our 
business to consider the tariff bill to the exclusion of everything 
else, as far as it is humanly possible to do so. 

Mr. GLASS. Let us do so. 

Mr. WATSON. We can not, because this other matter is 
before us. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; we ean, if the Senator will moye to defer 
action on this case. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator knows I will not make that mo- 
tion, because if there is any motion that should not be made, it 
is that motion. 

Mr, HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is hoped by a good many over here that 
the Senator will not insist on a night session to-night. This 
matter is going along in a most orderly way. 

Mr. WATSON. It is. 

Mr. HARRISON. No one is trying to prolong the discussion. 
It is an enlightening discussion. As I recall, when the Brandeis 
nomination was before the Senate, it was not only a few days 
but a few weeks before it was decided. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; but we had no tariff question before us 
at that time. 

Mr. HARRISON. The same might be said of the nomination 
of Justice Stone. It took us some days to confirm him. I hope 
the Senator will not insist on a night session, when it looks as if 
we can get through with this matter to-morrow, at least. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr, WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. It does seem to me that if we are going 
to have a night session, it should be remembered that the debate 
on the tariff has certainly been exhaustive, more than as to any 
question that has been before the Senate in my memory. It has 
been before us for nearly a year, certainly about nine months, 
and if we are going to have night sessions, let us have them on 
the tariff. There has been no filibuster and no exhaustive de- 
bate. It does seem to me that if we are going to have a night 
session, it should be on the matter that has been delayed here, 
and on which there has been such exhaustive debate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. ‘Those of us who have assumed to express 
views in opposition to this nomination took upon ourselves 
rather a serious responsibility. We have no desire to delay the 
matter, but we do not want the debate closed until the views of 
Senators can be presented in a way satisfactory to the entire 
Senate. Neither do we want to stay here at night in order to 
discuss it. I ask the Senator to let us go along with this matter 
in the regular, orderly hours in which we have been holding 
Sessions, so that when the matter shall be closed, we shall feel 
that there has been no interference with the full and free con- 
sideration of a most important question, 

Mr. WATSON. Would the Senator agree to fix a time to 
vote? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I would not agree to fix a definite hour, 
but, so far as I am concerned, I would agree that we should vote 
before the session ends to-morrow. 

Mr. WATSON. Can we get a unanimous-consent agreement, 
with the consent of the Senator from Idaho and the Senator 
from Nebraska, that we vote at not later than 5 o'clock to- 
morrow evening, meeting at 11 to-morrow? 

Mr. BORAH. Do not put it at 5 o’clock; but I would be will- 
ing to agree that we vote before we adjourn to-morrow evening. 
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Mr. WATSON. If we are going to meet at night at all, why 
not meet to-night? 

Mr. BORAH. I think we could get through to-morrow; but 
the objection to fixing a definite hour is the matter of the dis- 
tribution of time. I do not want to have such an agreement. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator agree to join me and others 
in favor of the confirmation of the nomination in a unanimous- 
consent request that we shall vote before we adjourn to-morrow? 

Mr. BORAH. So far as I am concerned, that is satisfactory. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. I should feel compelled to object to that kind 
of an agreement. I say that because I think that as the debate 
has been developed it has been heipful. In my judgment, no 
time has been lost in the discussion of the questions involved, 
and I see no occasion for unseemly haste in bringing this matter 
to a vote in the Senate. I do not know that I shall say any- 
thing, but I do not want to be precluded from doing so if I feel 
inclined to speak. For that reason I shall object to any unani- 
mous-consent agreement to vote at a particular time. 

Mr. WATSON. Permit me to say to my friend from New 
Mexico that this is not a unanimous-consent request to vote at 
a particular time, but before we adjourn to-morrow, or recess. 
Under such an agreement we might remain in session until mid- 
night. 

Mr. BRATTON. If I thought there was any evidence of undue 
delay, or a waste of time, or a filibuster I might join the Senator 
from Indiana in an endeavor to prevent that; but no such evi- 
dence has been presented to the Senate, and so long as the 
debate is proceeding along constructive and informative lines I 
see no reason for any unusual agreement that would bring 
about undue hours or a delay. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. If we meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow we can have 
six or seven hours, and I am quite satisfied that there can be a 
full debate, without limiting anyone, by 5 or 6 o'clock. I wish 
the Senator from New Mexico would consent to our voting before 
we adjourn to-morrow. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I have a good deal of respect 
for the Senator from Idaho, and also for the Senator from In- 
diana, but I am unable to share their views as to this particular 
matter. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I am the last person here to 
charge that anything in the nature of a filibuster has occurred, 
for, of course, it has not. The debate has been entirely legiti- 
mate. I have no desire to limit the debate, but I do have 
an overwhelming desire to get back to the consideration of the 
tariff, and if this matter is to run along interminably, for four 
or five days, we are just taking that much time away from the 
consideration of the tariff bill, most of which ought to be de- 
voted toit. If the Senator would agree to the unanimous-consent 
agreement which the Senator from Idaho says he will agree to, 
we can solve the whole problem by 5 o'clock, and yet, in my 
judgment, have ample debate. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. It seems to me this matter can be disposed 
of, if the Senate wants to dispose of it, by the Senator serving 
notice now, which would be proper, that he will ask for a night 
session to-morrow. It has been customary to give notice the 
night before so that all can make their arrangements. If the 
Senator will give notice now that to-morrow he will not consent 
to a recess or adjournment until this matter is disposed of, that 
will be just as effective, under the rules, as a unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. WATSON. Suppose I do that, and when 5 o’clock to-mor- 
row evening arrives, my good friend the Senator from Nebraska 
gets up and says, “If you run this into a night session, I am 
going to be angry about it.” 

Mr. SWANSON. That is for the Senator to determine. It 
seems to me that if the Senator gives notice to-night that he will 
ask for a continuous session to-morrow until the matter is dis- 
posed of, and the majority of the Senate support him, that will 
decide the matter, 

Mr. NORRIS. 
yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Since the Senator has referred to my getting 
angry, I want to say that there will be no danger of that. 

Mr, WATSON. I hope not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will suffer insult before I will get angry, 
and if I show any excitement it will not be because Iam angry, 
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but just because I feel injured, perhaps. 
there is too much debate going on—— 

Mr, WATSON. I do not. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator does not, then he ought to take 
no action whatever. If he does feel that way, then he ought to 
say to the Senate, “To-morrow we will meet at 11 o'clock, and I 
shall do all I can to keep the Senate in session until we dispose 
of this nomination.” Whether he says that or whether he does 
not, I have no doubt in my mind but that long before 5 o'clock 
to-morrow we will be ready to yote on the nomination. 

Mr. WATSON. That sounds very promising. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. The thing I am not angry about, but consid- 
erably perplexed about, is this: We spent some three or four 
hours here the other day discussing whether we should raise or 
reduce the tariff one-sixteenth of 1 cent on starch. We spent 
the whole of yesterday discussing whether or not we should 
reduce the tariff inappreciably upon plate glass and window 
glass. 

Yet here we are asked to terminate debate upon one of the 
most important questions the Senate may be called upon to 
determine, if not the most important, and that excites my 
perplexity, not to say my suspicion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if a majority of the Senate 
votes, I do not know why anybody need be suspicious about the 
result. My only anxiety is to get back to the tariff, that is all, 
because Senators all about me claim that they never intended 
that anything else should interfere with it. 

I move at this time that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock, with the distinct understand- 
ing that we will remain in session to-morrow until we vote on 
the Hughes nomination. 

Mr. SMITH. Assuming you can get votes enough to keep 
the Senate in session. 

Mr. WATSON. If we can not get the votes we will not stay, 
but we can get the votes; and I know whereof I speak. There- 
fore I serve notice. 

Mr. GLASS. Why does not the Senator move for a vote now, 
then, if he is so confident? 

Mr. WATSON. I have made my motion, Mr. President. 

RECESS 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana moves 
that the Senate take a recess until to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock p. m.) 
took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, February 13, 1930, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, February 12, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


If the Lord be God, follow Him. 

O let not these words rebuke us, but in gratitude, in words of 
prayer, and bowed at Thy altar may we confess our sins and de- 
clare our allegiance to Thee. Forbid that we should go forth 
alone; be Thou our Lord, our life, and our glory. We thank 
Thee for the great men who are the heritage ef our land. To- 
day a peerless soul sits by the fireside of our country’s heart. 
He never spoke to widen the chasm but always to heal the 
breach. O Lord God, while that voice so wise in counsel is 
hushed, while the hand that guided the destinies of our Repub- 
lic has fallen, and while great events can not break his calm 
repese, O may we, the living, renew our pledge of patriotic 
deyotion and fidelity at this Capitol shrine and work and pray 
for the Nation’s highest good. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a 
joint resolution of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 245. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for personal services in the office of the Treasurer of 
the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed a 
joint resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. J. Res. 137. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
for loans for seed, feed, and fertilizer for farmers in the crop- 
failure areas of Montana. 

SEED, FEED, AND FERTILIZER LOANS 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the fertilizer bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, of much concern to the 
farmers of my section is the proposed extension of the seed, 
feed, and fertilizer loan fund for 1930. It was a godsend to 
thousands of our distressed people in 1929, and as conditions are 
quite as bad now, I am sure it will serve quite as good a purpose 
this year as it did last. 

In Georgia in 1929 the loans amounted to $2,122,126.09, and 
of that, on January 31, 1930, $1,902,760.50 had heen repaid. 
That means that 90 per cent of the loans made in Georgia out 
of this distress fund in 1929 have been repaid to the Govern- 
ment. This is, indeed, quite a fine showing, especially as the 
loans were made to people many of whom were ruined from the 
storms and were helpless and could not get aid from any other 
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IT BENEFITED THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 
In the first congressional district of Georgia, which I have 
the honor of representing, hundreds of hard pressed and good 
people borrowed through this fund in 1929, and I have had 
letters from many of them expressing their gratitude for the 
help I gave them in helping get this $6,000,000 appropriated so 
they could borrow the funds with which to plant their crops. 
Many sound business men have toid me it literally sayed the 
day in some of the counties in which storm damage had been 
great. That it gave employment and bread to many people that 
would have gone hungry if some of these farmers had been 
unable to plant their crops in 1929 there is no question. The 
people, as a whole, in the first district seem grateful for this 
help, and I have received many letters from people stressing 
the necessity for the same fund and the same kind of loans in 
1930. 
WHY THE APPROPRIATION IS NEEDED FOR 1930 
You no doubt question why the need is as great in 1930 as in 
1929. We had unprecedented rains in that section that ruined 
much of the 1929 crops. We had a sand storm that swept across 
the entire first Georgia district early in 1929 as the crops were 
just beginning to grow that blighted and killed the young cotton, 
corn, and other crops just as if the fields had been swept over 
by fire. The people replanted their crops, and with a faith in 
a nevyer-failing God, they had courage and pressed on in the face 
of what seemed like ruin and distress. They made small crops, 
many made nothing, and this, on top of the disastrous storms 
of 1928, left thousands of Georgia farmers heipless, and there 
are literally thousands of them who will be unable to get seed, 
feed, fertilizers, and supplies with which to plant and operate 
this year unless we again extend these loans to help them in 
their dire distress. You might say, “What are the banks 
doing?” The banks have their bands full and will not loan 
to people who have nothing to offer as collateral, and that is 
the class who will be helped by these loans. 
THE PEOPLE HELPED ARE GRATEFUL 
Some of the letters I have received from my friends and 
constituents praising my work here in helping the farmers in 
this and in other ways would soften hearts of stone, as they 
have told of how these loans helped keep a roof over their 
heads, helped give employment and sustenance to families, 
helped keep boys and girls in school who would have been kept 
out but for this slight help. Being a man of the people, this 
expression of appreciation from hundreds who lost heavily in 
the several disasters we have had has brought me closer to 
the people than ever before, and it has given me a new vision 
of what real service to the people is. My heart and sympa- 
thies are with the toiling masses. They not only want me to 
know they are grateful to me but to everybody who helped to 
make these loans possible. Some of them are beginning to get 
on their feet and will be able to go along without further help, 
while others, still struggling, will no doubt get on their feet 
if they are enabled to get these loans this year. 
THE BENEFITS HAVE BEEN GENERAL 
It has helped these people, thousands of them, but the help 
has been one of economic benefit and value to the whole coun- 
try, for the several thousand people in the storm area, who 
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would have produced nothing in 1929, were able to make enough, 
after getting these loans, to support themselves and families 
and add to the value of total crops produced, thus helping the 
whole country. It helped the doctors, the lawyers, the banks, 
the merchants; it helped everybody ; and with this aid extended 
another year I beiieve great good to the locality and the coun- 
try as a whole will have been accomplished, with slight cost 
to the Government, for a very large percentage of the loans 
have been repaid, and they will be repaid in the present year 
if the loans are again made by an act of Congress. 
THE 1929 LOANS HELPED EVERY LINE OF ENDEAVOR 

Once in a while you will find a “grouch” who will argue, for 
one reason or another, that the Government ought not to make 
these loans. There are plenty of precedents for them to be 
made, for we did not hesitate to help Japan when she was in 
distress; we did not hesitate te make loans to Haiti, nor did 
we hesitate to extend help to Porto Rico; so why should we 
not help our own people at home in a distress that was as 
great, and is as great, as in any of the cases I haye referred 
te? Some will argue it is “paternity,” and that it encroaches 
on the banks. Take it from me, the banks are not “ bucking” 
it in our seetion. They are glad to see it come. Some of the 
banks that are left would no doubt have had a much harder 
time than they have had but for the loans in 1929, I have had 
more.than one banker tell me it saved agriculture, banking, and 
mercantile businesses in some of the counties in Georgia, and I 
know it is true. 

LOANS IN THE FIRST GEORGIA DISTRICT 

In the first congressional district of Georgia the loans made 
in 1929 amounted to $367,700.19. Much of this was loaned to 
people who could not get aid from the banks nor from any other 
source, The amount repaid to January 31, 1930, was $328,- 
261.08, which is a splendid showing. This carried benefits to 
thousands of people in the eounties composing this district, and 
if the loans are made again this year, as we hope and believe 
they will be, it will materially aid many farmers who will be 
able to get on their feet and be enabled to finance themselves, 
with no bad backsets at the end of this year. 

The loans and repayments, by counties, in the first congres- 
sional district of Georgia, are as follows: 


Jan. 31, 1930, 
amount 
collected 


Amount 


County loaned 


$& $80, 188. 44 
4, 444. 38 
65, 331. H 
28, 177. 83 
448. 56 
914. 48 
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437.00 
40, 902. 00 
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367, 700.19 | 


Thus, it will be seen that the farmers in this district, composed 
of 13 counties, availed themselves of the privileges extended, 
and nearly a half million dollars went into this one district for 
the benefit and relief of the farmers who were eligible to obtain 
these loans. Loans were made in every county of the district. 

I have not given other counties in Georgia, because I merely 
want to deal with the district I represent. Other Members can, 
and no doubt will, make reference to the loans made in their 
districts. Without boasting, I feel sure the record in repay- 
ments, in the district I have the honor to represent, will com- 
pare fayorably with those of any other congressional district in 
the entire storm area. I give these figures and make these state- 
ments to show that our people are good people and they want 
to do what is right, and furthermore they are appreciative 
people. 

LOANS FOR 1950 WILL BE MADE 

Many of us have been working for several weeks in trying to 
get these loans for 1930 for our people, and it is apparent now 
that Congress will likely make the appropriations for 1930, in 
which I rejoice for those of my people who really need this help. 
We have worked hard to get the legislation in shape. The good 
news is out that the Agricultural Committee has agreed to report 
a bill for $7,000,000 this year, the fund to be for use anywhere 
in the United States. I am sorry a definite sum has not been 
fixed for the five States that were in the storm area, carrying 
out the idea of the original bill, with such specific help to other 
sections as may be needed. This, we are told, is the best that 
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can be done, and, of course, if it is the best that can be done, 
we will have to take it, and I trust the most will be made of it 
by the farmers who procure the funds with which to plant and 
cultivate their crops this year. 
HOW LOANS WILL BE MADE 

The bill will no doubt soon be before the House, and I ask 
the support of all who know of the disasters that have affected 
our section in the last two or three years. The funds will be 
loaned, as last year, through the Agricultural Department and 
its agents, who will set up or name loan boards in the various 
counties in the areas in which the leans are to be made. Plenty 
of good responsible men will be found to serve on the boards 
and I take it many of the unselfish and public-spirited citizens 
who gave of their time and energies last year will be glad to 
do so this year, in order to carry this help in the greatest pos- 
sible degree to the farmers. These desiring and qualifying for 
these “distress loans” should watch the papers and as soon 
as the funds are available they should apply to the boards that 
will be organized and set up in each county. I hope the boards 
will be as liberal in these loans as they consistently can be in 
those sections where the people have had so many disasters and 
have suffered as greatly as they have in nearly all the counties 
of the first Georgia district. 

SUCH LETTERS MAKE ME GLAD I HELPED 

Before I close I want to quote a few lines from a letter from 
a friend and constituent of mine. I will not give his name nor 
his address. These loans should be kept in a confidential way. 
This man just a few years ago was in fine financial circum- 
stances, but in the general depression that has befallen agricul- 
ture, coupled with the disasters of the last two or three years, 
he has been brought to almost complete ruin. He has known 
me many years and has always been my friend. Listen to a 
part of his letter: 


God, alone, knows just what it meant to me and my family to get 
these few hundred dollars from the loan fund yon helped to create. 
I am just one of many in this section compelled to resort to these 
loans in order to run my farm. You, and those who helped pass this 
law authorizing these loans, have extended greater blessings than 
you know of to thousands of good people who are in real distress. If 
you never do anything else in your life, this one aet in helping your 
constituents at this time, will tie the people to you, in affection and 
appreciation, in a manner that will never, neyer be forgotten. Those 
who received these loans, as well as their kindred and neighbors, are 
under lasting obligations to you and your colleagues who helped to 
make these loans possible. This will help me get my “nose above 
water,” and, with God's help, I wiil be able to go it alone in 1930, 
and I think I will soon be out of debt. I owe more to you, my good 
friend, than you will ever know. My constant prayer is that you may 
be kept where you are to continue to work for and serve the people 
in the future as you have so faithfully and well done in the past. 


This is from just one good man who has been greatly helped 
by these loans and gives an expression of the deep sense of 
appreciation felt generally by the people for whom we have 
legislated in making these funds available. 

AN APPEAL TO CONGRESS FOR THE PEOPLE 

I enter this appeal, at this time, for the purpose of getting 
these remarks in the Recorp in order that the Members 
of Congress may know something of how the people have 
been benefited by these loans, with the hope that when the 
report for the 1930 loan fund comes in, we may have your co- 
operation and help in getting the bill passed at the earliest 
possible moment, It will be a gracious act for a grateful 
people. I appeal in behalf of the people, many of whom have 
been hard hit and who need this help to enable them to plant 
and cultivate their crops during the present year. I hope the 
matter will be expedited to an early passage, 

DRE. JOHN MACH 

The SPEAKER. Under the special order, bills on the Pri- 
vate Calendar are in order. The Clerk will call the bills, begin- 
ning at the star. 

The first business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 6290) authorizing the redemption by the United 
States Treasury of 20 war-savings stamps (series of 1918) now 
held by Dr. John Mach, of Omaha, Nebr. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to redeem 20 war-savings stamps (series of 1918), 
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office No, 25100, registration No. 2584, originally issued to Nick Boten, 
414 North Fourteenth Street, Omaha, Nebr., and now owned and in the 
possession of Dr. John Mach, of Omaha, Nebr.; that the Secretary of 
the United States Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to pay, out 
of funds of the United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, an 
adequate sum for the redemption of said war-savings stamps at their 
legal value. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury shall require of the 
claimant a good and sufficient bond to protect the Government from 
loss. 

The SPEAKER. 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

{she SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

HEIRS OF ELIJAH D. MYERS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8052) authorizing the heirs of Elijah D, Myers to purchase 
land in section 7, township 28 south, range 11 west, Willamette 
meridian, county of Coos, State of Oregon. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the widow and heirs of Elijah D. Myers, 
deceased, formerly of Coos County, State of Oregon, are hereby given 
the preference right to purchase the west half northeast quarter and 
the northeast quarter northeast quarter section 7, township 28 south, 
range 11 west, Willamette meridian, county of Coos, State of Oregon, at 
the price of $2.50 per acre, plus all taxes that have been paid on said 
land by the United States, subject to the right of James A. Hobson, 
of Myrtle Point, Oreg., his heirs or assigns, to remove prior to March 
4, 1936, the timber thereon: Provided, That no purchase herein shall 
be effected until the land shall be restored from power-site withdrawal 
or released for disposition with a reservation of power rights under 
section 24 of the Federal water power act of June 10, 1920 (41 Stats., 
p. 1063). 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The SPEAKER. 
nized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can any member of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands inform the House whether all the timber on this 
land has been removed? I intended to reserve an objection a 
moment ago before the bill was reported, but I did not see the 
author of the bill on the floor and so I refrained. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The timber on that land is nearly all cut 
and removed, I am informed. The terms of the bill protect the 
rights of the owners of the timber. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I was wondering whether this land had 
been cut over. 

Mr. HAWLEY. These parties improved the land, but under 
the law they can not purchase it. This bill gives them the 
right to retain the lands improved by the family. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I could not understand the reason why 
the department had formerly withheld its approval of this 
transfer. 

Mr. HAWLEY. When the act disposing of the land in the 
Coos Bay Wagon Road grant was passed, certain provisions were 
made for those haying leases from the wagon-road company 
and the preferential right to purchase was given them. This 
bill gives the buyers the right to purchase under the law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does not invade the timber rights of the 
lessee? ; 

Mr. HAWLEY. No. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

RELIEF OF THE LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES OF COBB, BLASDELL & CO. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
761) for the relief of the legal representatives of Cobb, Blasdell 
& Co, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The question is on agreeing to the commit- 


The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
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The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I would like to ask the proponent of this bill the total 
amount of this claim. It seems this is another old rusty Civil 
War claim. 

Mr. HOOPER. I am not the proponent of the bill, I will say 
to the gentleman, but I will make a statement to him. This bill, 
as the gentleman from Wisconsin has already observed, is not a 
bill for the payment of money, but is a jurisdictional bill con- 
ferring on the Court of Claims the right to hear and adjudicate 
this particular question. This bill came up on the calendar last 
year, and I will have to ask the gentleman to bear with me for a 
moment while I look at the report, because I have just had a 
chance to send for the bill. In a letter to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Strona], the following statement is made by the 
War Department: 
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Is there objection to the present considera- 


The records show that a claim of Messrs. Cobb, Blasdell & Co., for 
balance alleged to be due them for oats furnished to the Government, 
stated at $240,720, was filed in this department in September, 1869. In 
April, 1870, in response to request of the Court of Claims, copies of 
the papers in the claim were furnished to the assistant clerk of said 
‘court. Under date of April 8, 1872, the Attorney General advised the 
War Department that judgment had been rendered in the Court of 
Claims on March 25, 1872, in favor of Oliver F. Cobb et al., contractors 
for grain, in the sum of $154,107.84; and on May 24, 1872, this de- 
partment advised the Attorney General that it bad no suggestion to 
offer with a view to taking further action in the matter. ‘The files do 
not show what, if any, further action was taken in the premises, 


We have had a hearing on this matter, but it is not quite 
fresh in my memory because I have had no chance to go over 
it in the last few days. There is a complete explanation of the 
matter by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CANFIELD] on pages 
5 and 6 of the report. As I say, however, it is simply a juris- 
dictional bill; and if the matter goes to the Court of Claims 
the Court of Claims will pass upon it and determine whether 
the claim should be allowed. There is no money passing on it 
at all. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Who are the claimants at this 
time, and is this a fomented claim where an ambulance-chasing 
lawyer is digging back into Civil War records and bringing a 
claim to Congress, with a nice, juicy lawyer's fee? 

Mr. HOOPER, I will ask the gentleman from Indiana, who 
is more familiar with the local situation, to answer the gentle- 
man in that respect. 

Mr. CANFIELD. As has been stated, this only gives them the 
right to go into the Court of Claims. That court will pass on 
the matter, and if the claim is allowed it will have to come 
back here, and then it will be time enough to talk about the 
lawyers’ fees. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The way the bill is now drawn 
does it provide that if the decision in the Court of Claims is 
against the Government an appropriation will immediately be 
made? 

Mr. HOOPER. No; not at all. 

Mr. CANFIELD. This simply gives them the right to go into 
the Court of Claims and try to prove their claim. 

Mr. HOOPER, It would have to come back for an appro- 
priation, as I understand. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have had some difficulty in arriving at 
a favorable conciusion as to this bill. This is an old war claim; 
it is more than 65 years old, but I am not opposing it solely 
on that ground. These claimants had their day in court. Ac- 
cording to the report the claim was referred to the Court of 
Claims for a finding of facts, under the act of March 3, 1887, 
and it appears to have been decided adyersely to the claimants. 
That being so, why should we at this late day consider this 
claim when it has already been considered by the Court of 
Claims? The claimant had his day in court and evidently did 
not produce sufficient evidence to warrant a finding in his 
favor, so why should we give him a second day in court when 
there is nothing to show that he is entitled to a second day? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I will say to the gentleman that if he will 
read further he will find that the suit in the Court of Claims 
was dismissed for the want of sufficient evidence. This bill, of 
course, would give them the right to come back into the Court 
of Claims under the Tucker Act. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Why did they not have the evidence at 
the time when they had their day in court? 

Mr. CANFIELD. The lawyers they had there did not prop- 
erly represent them, This only gives them a chance to be 
heard, 


Mr. STAFFORD, For the time being, Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


CHARLES H. YOUNG 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3431) for the relief of Charles H. Young. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr, COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to ask about this bill. Could we not pass it over until 
later in the day by unanimous consent? 

Mr. HOOPER. I suppose that passing it over would mean 
knocking it from the calendar. 

Mr. COLLINS. I did not want to do that. 

Mr. HOOPER. Does the gentleman wish a brief explanation 
of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. I was wondering why a bill involving such a 
small amount of money should be referred to the Court of 
Claims. It seems that $800, or probably less than $800, is 
involved. 

Mr. HOOPER. The gentleman will notice, if that has any 
bearing on the matter. 

Mr. COLLINS. There is no principle involved. 

Mr. HOOPER. I have just received a note from the clerk of 
the committee. I am not myself personally familiar with this 
claim. The bill passed the House during the Seventieth Con- 
gress. The War Department recommended favorable action on 
the bill. It is purely a jurisdictional claim referring the matter 
to the Court of Claims for adjudication. These damages were 
suffered in some way by reason of the occupancy by the Govern- 
ment of two parcels of land. 

Mr. COLLINS. I know about that; but why should a claim 
involving such a small amount of money go to the Court of 
Claims? The Court of Claims is a great court and should not 
consider trivial cases unless a principle is involved in them. 

Mr. HOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. And there is not any principle involved in 
this case. 

Mr. HOOPER. But if the gentleman is familiar with the 
practice of the Court of Claims he will know that some claims 
go there involving $15 or $20 because they are one of a series 
of claims or of a certain class where a principle is involved. In 
this particular matter I do not know that the size of the claim 
ought to debar it from being considered by the Court of Claims; 
but I will say to the gentleman I am not in position to explain 
the bill fully to him. 

Mr. COLLINS. I know what is involved in the bill, and the 
only point I am considering is the amount inyolved. It seems to 
me the Congress should not refer such trivial matters as this to 
the Court of Claims. The War Department and the claimant 
should agree on an amount that is fair. 

Mr. HOOPER. I see the gentlewoman from Massachusetts, 
who introduced the bill, is present. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Of course, the gentleman understands the 
bill simply gives the claimant his day in court. It simply gives 
him a chance to present his case to the Court of Claims. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Court of Claims of the United States be, 
and hereby is, given jurisdiction to hear and determine the claim of 
Charles H. Young and to render judgment against the United States 
for damages, if any, suffered by reason of the occupancy by the United 
States between June 30, 1917, and November 30, 1919, of two parcels 
of land, with buildings and improvements, situated in Middlesex County, 
Mass., containing 64 acres, more or less, as conveyed by two deeds 
from Lincoln F. Spear to Charles H. Young, recorded in Middlesex 
County registry of deeds, dated July 23, 1914, book No. 3901, page 501, 
and September 2, 1915, book No. 3996, page 544. 

Sec. 2. Such elaim may be instituted at any time within four months 
from the approval of this act, notwithstanding lapse of time or any 
statute of limitations. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF JAMES GLOVER, DECEASED 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
` 6545) for the relief of the estate of James Glover, deceased. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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LIEUT. HENRY GUILMETTE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3105) for the relief of Lieut. Henry Guilmette, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the General Accounting Office is hereby 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Lieut. Henry Guil- 
mette, Supply Corps, United States Navy, in the amount of $49.80, which 
sum represents a payment made by said officer to Joseph Daniel Morri- 
son, machinist’s mate (first class), United States Navy, as a travel 
allowance upon transfer to the Fleet Naval Reserve, Class F-4—C, 
after 16 years’ service. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

LIEUT. EDWARD MIXON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3107) for the relief of Lieut. Edward Mixon, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the General Accounting Office is hereby 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Lieut. Edward Mixon, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy, in the amount of $387.73, which 
sum represents overpayments to civilian laborers at the helium-pro- 
duction plant, Fort Worth, Tex., during the first quarter, 1924, dis- 
allowed by the Comptroller General in the final settlement of the 
accounts of said officer. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


LIEUT. ARCHY W. BARNES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3108) for the relief of Lieut. Archy W. Barnes, Supply 
Corps, United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Reserving the right to object, there 
seems to be an argument here between the comptroller and the 
Seeretary of the Navy as to whether he was eligible for such a 
transfer. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Let me say to the gentleman that 
every bill on the calendar reported by the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee has once passed the House and failed to be considered 
in the Senate at the last session. Every one of these bills has a 
favorable report from the Navy Department. I make that gen- 
eral statement that every bill on the calendar has passed the 
House and has a favorable report. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Did the committee take any new evi- 
dence, or did they take simply the old evidence? What action 
did the committee take? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Where there were no new facts 
the committee reported the bill back to the House, and, as I say, 
it had the approyal of the Navy Department. I do not recall 
the facts in this particular case, but those were the facts with 
reference to every bill reported by the Naval Committee on the 
Calendar. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. This particular officer was required by the 
Navy Department to do what he did do. If he had not done it 
he would have disobeyed orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the General Accounting Office is hereby 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Lieut. Archy W. 
Barnes, Supply Corps, United States Navy, in the amount of $804, 
which sum represents payments made to Willie Perry Conway, aviation 
chief machinist’s mate, Fleet Naval Reserve, for retainer pay during 
the period from July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927, disallowed by the 
Comptroller General in statement of differences K-30398-N dated July 
$1, 1928. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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CAPT. WILLIAM L. F. SIMONPIETEI 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8109) for the relief of Capt. William L. F. Simonpietri, Supply 
Corps, United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the General Accounting Office is hereby 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Capt. William L. F. 
Simonpietri, Supply Corps, United States Navy, in the amount of $220, 
which amount represents payments to M. W. Doolan Co. for personal 
services as food inspectors under proposal and acceptance dated May 
12, 1926, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

CAPT. JOHN H. MERRIAM 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8110) for the relief of Capt. John H. Merriam, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the General Accounting Office is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to credit the accounts of Capt. John H. Merriam, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy, in the amount of $310, which sum 
represents a payment made by said officer to the J. H. Nolan Construc- 
tion Co., April 12, 1916, on public bill No. 1028, contract No, 2180, dis- 
allowed by the Comptroller General in the final settlement of the ac- 
counts of said officer. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


LIEUT. COMMANDER THOMAS COCHRAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8112) for the relief of Lieut. Commander Thomas Cochran, Sup- 


ply Corps, United States Navy. 
The Clerk read the title to the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the General Accounting Office is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to credit the accounts of Lieut. Commander 
Thomas Cochran, Supply Corps, United States Navy, in the amount of 
$200, which amount represents payments to M. W. Doolan Co. for sery- 
ices performed in connection with inspection of canned fruits and vege- 
tables under accepted proposal dated April 20, 1926. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PETER HANSEN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8258) to correct the naval record of Peter Hansen. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, this bill does not have the usual 
proviso in respect to back pay and bounty. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume there will be no objection to 
an amendment to correct that and insert the customary lan- 
guage in this form of legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
committee amendment, 5 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That in the administration of the pension laws or of any laws 
conferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers and sailors Peter Hansen shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from the naval service of the United 
States: Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of 
this act.” 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the committee 
amendment by striking out on line 5 all after the colon and 
inserting: 
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Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be 
held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to and the 
bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Srarrorp, the title was amended to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Peter Hansen,” 


TITLE TO CERTAIN LAND IN CUSTER COUNTY, NEBR. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8657) to quiet title and possession with respect to certain lands 
in Custer County, Nebr. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all right, title, and interest of the United 
States Jn and to the lands situated in Custer County, Nebr., described as 
follows: Lot 4, section 14, township 18 north, range 17 west, sixth 
principal meridian, be," and the same are hereby, released and re- 
lingquished by the United States to the respective owner or owners of 
the equitable title and to their heirs and assigns. 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this act shall in any manner abridge, divest, 
impair, injure, or prejudice any valid right, title, or interest of any 
person or persons in or to any portion or part of the lands mentioned 
in the said first section, the true intent of this act being to relinquish 
and abandon, grant, give, and concede any and all right, interest, and 
estate, in law or equity, which the United States is or is supposed to be 
entitled to in said lands, in favor of all persons, estates, firms, or cor- 
porations who would be the true and lawful owners of the same under 
the laws of the State of Nebraska, including the laws of prescription 
in the absence of the said interest and estate of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
W. ©. MOYE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3948) for the relief of W. C. Moye. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserying the right to object, 
will the gentleman who introduced the bill make some explana- 
tion about this $5,000 payment on account of some injury 
received as a result of the Government's default, I believe? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, this is the regular form and 
the usual procedure in cases of this kind. There are numerous 
precedents for this particular legislation. This accident oc- 
curred at the landing field in Savannah, Ga., when the young 
man named in the bill was killed by coming in contact with 
the propeller of a Government plane. He was killed instantly. 
His father is now in very feeble health, he is quite old, and 
is dependent, It is a very meritorious claim. 

Mr. STAFFORD, It is meritorious, so far as being a chari- 
table case, 

Mr. EDWARDS. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
to it. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Such claims have been recognized by this 
Congress for the last several years as being legal and moral. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I question very much whether the Gov- 
ernment is obligated in any way to pay for any injury which 
is the result of a pure accident, as this was. 

Mr. EDWARDS. An officer of the Army was in charge of 
the plane, and the report sets out that it is a very strong equi- 
table claim. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not disputing that it may be an 
equitable claim, but I would seriously dispute its being a legal 
claim. 

Mr. EDWARDS. It is a claim to which there could be no 
valid objection on the part of the gentleman. 

Mr. GREENWOOD, ‘The report shows that the major in 
charge asked a civilian, a mere boy, to turn the propeller. It 
seems to me it is a very strong equitable claim when a civilian 
is asked to turn the propeller of a Government plane, and loses 
his life. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The officer was very severely criticized for 


It is a moral and equitable case. 
I question whether there is any legality 


Í his conduct. 
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Mr. GREENWOOD. He may have been criticized, but that 
does not pay this old father for the loss of this boy, on whom 
he was dependent. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, if this same officer had 
asked a soldier who had had no experience with a propeller to 
do this, he would have been court-martialed for it. There is 
nothing more dangerous than fussing around the propeller of an 
airplane, if you haye had no experience with it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no question that the officer in 
charge should be greatly censured. 

Mr. IRWIN. The officer in charge got in the airship and 
then he permitted this young man to crank the motor for him, 
and while cranking the engine the young man slipped and the 
propeller hit him in the head and he died in the course of two 
hours. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a pitiful case, particularily when you 
consider that the officer was at fault in calling upon a civilian 
to do this work. 

Mr. IRWIN. The War Department does not make any recom- 
mendation, as the gentleman understands, but the committee 
after due consideration felt that this claim was just and that it 
ought to be paid. 

Mr. EDWARDS. The Secretary of War says: 


From the foregoing it appears that the accident was not the result 
of negligence on the part of anyone in the military service; however, 
Major Dargue knowing the danger attached to the starting of the motor 
should not have permitted a person not in Government employ to do so. 


Mr, STAFFORD. I do not intend to object in view of the 
character of the claim, and particularly in view of the dependent 
condition of the claimant. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

. The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the 
Government, to W. C. Moye, dependent father of Frank Langdon Moye, 
the sum of $5,000 on account of the death of Frank Langdon Moye, who 
was killed at Savannah, Ga., July 27, 1919, by coming in contact with 
the propeller of an airplane which was the property of and being 


operated by the United States under the direction of Capt. Herbert A. 
Dargue. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


ROBERT O'LEARY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1449) for the relief of Paymaster Charles Robert O’Leary, 
United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman reserve 
his objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. GAMBRILL, Mr. Speaker, this lieutenant commander 
has been in the Navy and in the Supply Corps since 1898. On 
January 11, 1918, he became entitled by seniority to the right to 
appear before an examining board for promotion, but owing to 
the exigencies of the war an examining board could not be con- 
vened. That right expired on July 1, 1918, when promotion by 
selection was in order.- Now, there were three members of the 
Supply Corps who were situated in the same way, namely, 
Lieutenant Commander Stevens, Lieutenant Commander Skip- 
with, and Lieutenant Commander O'Leary. In the Sixty-sev- 
enth Congress a bill was passed for the relief of one of these 
officers, and in the Sixty-ninth Congress a bill was passed for 
the relief of another of these officers. This bill is to relieve 
Lieut. Commander Charles Robert O’Leary. This bill was 
passed in the House in the Seventieth Congress, being intro- 
duced by a man for whom I had the profoundest respect, the 
late Congressman Butler, of Pennsylvania, 

This bill will not affect adversely any member of the Supply 
Corps, and will not cost the Government of the United States 
one penny, because Commander O'Leary is receiving now the 
emoluments and pay of a captain, and this will entitle him only 
to promotion to the rank of commander. I hope the gentleman 
will not object. 

Mr. COLLINS. My objection is based on disapproval of the 
proposal to promote officers by Congress. I- do not think the 
Congress of the United States has any right to promote men in 
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the Army or in the Navy. I think that is a matter that can 
best be handled by those services under the Government, 

Mr. GAMBRILL. I agree with the gentleman as to that; 
but this man had the right, before July 1, 1918, to appear before 
an examining board. That right existed on January 11, 1918, 
but it could not be exercised on account of the exigencies of the 
war. We are not proposing to promote him now. It is simply 
to give him the right that existed on January 11, 1918, and that 
is to allow him to appear before an examining board to test his 
qualifications for promotion. 

Mr, COLLINS. I understand from the report of the com- 
mittee that this man was placed before nine regularly consti- 
tuted boards for promotion, and in every case the board failed 
to recommend him for promotion. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. I am aware of that fact, but, as I under- 
stand, the selection boards work in a peculiar manner. When 
a man is once passed over, that wrong is apt to continue. Now 
you have given relief in the other two cases I have mentioned, 
and it would be an injustice not to allow Lieutenant Commander 
O'Leary to appear before an examining board. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not believe in the principle of promot- 
ing Army or Navy officers by Congress. I do not think that is 
the proper way for men to secure promotion. I think the Navy 
Department and the War Department have better opportunities 
to know what men should be promoted than Congress, and hence 
I believe that we ought to leave the question to them. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. This bill simply gives Lieutenant Com- 
mander O'Leary an opportunity to go before the board. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am very sorry, but I will have to object. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. Why discriminate against 
O'Leary when other men in the same situation were promoted? 

Mr. COLLINS. I am not discriminating against anybody. 
The duty of looking after these bills is not of my own choosing ; 
however, I am trying to perform it to the best of my ability. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, Who designated the gen- 
tleman to perform that duty? 

Mr. COLLINS. The selection was made by the Democratic 
leader. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. Lieutenant Commander 
O'Leary ought not to be discriminated against when the other 
two officers in the same position were allowed this privilege. _ 

Mr. COLLINS. I did not have this duty to perform last year, 
and hence did not know of the bills to which the gentleman 
refers. 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. COYLE. The hearings on this case occurred originally 
in the Sixty-ninth Congress, when I was a Member. It hap- 
pened that Paymaster O’Leary had the right to appear before 
the board without competition with other officers to prove that 
he was positively qualified. That right lapsed because of war 
conditions, and when he was finally given an examination be- 
fore the board it was not a noncompetitive board but a com- 
petitive board; and by virtue of the fact that the war was on, 
he lost his right to appear before a noncompetitive board, and a 
subsequent act of Congress required him to appear before a 
competitive board. There are peculiar equities in this case, and 
I hope the gentleman from Mississippi will allow this bill to go 
over without prejudice. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. What is the nature of this board which 
this legislation would enable him to appear before? 

Mr. COYLE. It would be a noncompetitive board. 

Mr. COLLINS. But the real purpose of this bill is to raise 
this officer to the rank of captain. He is now a commander. 
That is the real object sought. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. This legislation does not raise the rank, 
but gives him an opportunity to go before the board. 

Mr. COYLE. Exactly. . If the gentleman will not press his 
objection, but allow the bill to. be passed over without preju- 
dice, I would be glad. 

Mr. COLLINS. The trouble is it can not be passed over that 
way and an agreement of that kind would be the same as 
making an objection. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Will not the gentleman withdraw his objec- 
tion? 

Mr. COLLINS. No. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. In view of the fact that it does not ad- 
versely affect any other officer in the Supply Corps and does 
not cost the Government anything? 

Mr. COLLINS. No; I will have to object and do object. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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FRANCIS LEO SHEA 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1798) for the relief of Francis Leo Shea. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mapes). 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill seems to be on all fours with the last bill. Therefore I 
object. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. 
objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes; I will reserve it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 
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Is there objection 


Will the gentleman reserve his 


RELIEF OF LIEUT. EDWARD F. NEY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8104) for the relief of Lieut. Edward F. Ney, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to No. 80 on the calendar. I requested the 
gentleman from Mississippi to reserve his objection, and the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi agreed to do so, but the Clerk went on 
to the next bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to calendar No. 80? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I think we ought to finish the bill now before the House before 
we get away from it, bill No. 81 on the calendar, and then re- 
turn to No. 80. I have no objection to returning to that bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of No. 81 on the calendar, H. R. 3104? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the General Accounting Office is hereby 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Lieut. Edward F. Ney, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy, in the amount of $23.22, which 
amount represents a payment of travel allowance made by Lieutenant 
Ney, Supply Corps, while disbursing officer of the receiving ship at 
Boston, Mass., to one C. P. Brooks, ex-seaman (second class), United 
States Navy, at the time of his discharge on April 28, 1922, which 
payment was made pursuant to the instructions of the Navy Depart- 
ment. 


Is there objection to returning 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out the sign and figures ‘ $23.22" and insert in 
lieu thereof the sign and figures “ $94.50." 

On page 2, in Hne 1, after the words “ Navy Department,” insert 
“and to pay him $71.28, the amount otherwise due him for refund 
of taxes illegally collected, which sum was applied to reduce the above 
alleged indebtedness, and the amount necessary is reappropriated from 
the appropriation to which the collection was credited.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

FRANCIS LEO SHEA 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, I now ask unani- 
mous consent that we may return to No. 80 on the calendar, for 
the reason that I was on my feet and requesting the gentleman 
from Mississippi to reserve his objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to returning 
to No, 80 on the calendar? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
pleases, he will note that on page 14 of the report it appears 
that Mr. Shea submitted his resignation on the 22d of Janu- 
ary, 1920. Five days thereafter, as appears on page 8 of the 
report, he was surveyed for neurasthengy in line of duty. At 
the time his resignation was accepted he was in the hospital 
with neurasthenia in line of duty, brought on by arduous 
service on torpedo vessels in the North Sea, I saw that young 
man at the time he submitted his resignation, and my opinion, 
based on my Observation at that time, is that his resignation 
should not have been accepted and that he should have been 
passed upon by a medical survey board, and if necessary 


The Clerk will report the bill 
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placed upon the retired list at that time. It is a very worthy 
case. The young man served under my command in the China 
revolution on the Yangtse River. From long knowledge of 
his character I say that the conditions which are disclosed by 
the medical survey, as appear on page 8, are true and repre- 
sent the actual conditions, namely, that he was suffering from 
neurasthenia, which, according to that board of survey, was 
in the line of duty and not the result of his own misconduct. 
The facts there disclosed are that he served on board destroyers 
in the North Sea and did not have a chance to recuperate 
before he was again sent fo sea. His condition at that time 
was such that he became very nervous, so much so that he 
put in his resignation on two different occasions. On the first 
occasion it was not accepted; but on the second occasion, 
whilst he was still suffering, and within five days thereafter 
he was surveyed and sent to the hospital, they accepted his 
resignation, 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman is aware that the Secretary 
of the Navy states that the Navy Department is not aware of 
the nature of any permanent disability incurred in the service? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. He is now disabled 56 per cent, 
according to the Veterans’ Bureau report. 

Mr. COLLINS. I understand, and that is the purpose of this 
bill—to put him in a class by himself, different from that 
enjoyed by others 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. No. 

Mr. COLLINS. And give him 
whereas he is now receiving $638.40. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. All the volunteer officers who are 
disabled to this extent would be placed upon a separate retire- 
ment list. 

Mr. COLLINS. I just do not believe in special legislation or 
in singling out some individual and giving him a select status. 
I think we ought to treat them all exactly alike. I therefore 
object, Mr. Speaker. 
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an allowance of $1,980, 


WILLIAM P. FLOOD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4055) to authorize a cash award to William P. Flood for bene- 
ficial suggestions resulting in improvement in naval material, 

The Clerk rend the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized, in his discretion and under such rules and regulations as he may 
have prescribed for a like procedure under the act of Congress approved 
July 1, 1918 (40 Stat. L., 718), to pay a cash reward to William 
P. Flood for such designs, inventions, or suggestions as he may 
have made during his employ in the governmental service which 
resulted in an improvement in naval material or an economy in manu- 
facturing processes: Provided, That such sum as may be awarded to 
him under this authority shall be paid out of current naval appropria- 
tions in addition to his retirement pay or allowances: Provided fur- 
ther, That no award shall be paid under this act until the said William 
P. Flood has properly executed an agreement to the effect that the use 
by the United States of the designs, inventions, or suggestions made 
by him shall not form the basis of a further claim of any nature 
against the United States by him, his heirs, or assigns, 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, at the instance of the 
gentleman from Mississippi I call attention to an error in line 
7, page 1, which should be corrected, Instead of designating 
what is to be done as payment of a cash reward, it should be, of 
course, a cash award. 

I move to amend the bill by striking out the word “ reward” 
and inserting the word “award.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moorn of Virginia: On page 1, in line 7, 
strike out the word “reward” and insert in lien thereof the word 
* award.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


RUSSELL H. LINDSAY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4763) for the relief of Russell H. Lindsay. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. I object, Mr. Speaker. 
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RAYMOND NELSON HICKMAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1122) for the relief of Raymond Nelson Hickman. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


T. GAINES ROBERTS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5151) for the relief of T. G. Roberts. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia and Mr. JEFFERS rose. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman withhold his 
objection a moment? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman advise the 
House of the ground on which he bases his objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. I am objecting for the same reason I objected 
to the other bills. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gentleman will examine the 
report, he will see that this officer is not in the Navy. 

Mr. COLLINS. The report of the Navy Department states: 


It should be stated in this connection that his record has been pre- 
sented to six different boards, which were appointed to recommend 
officers of the Construction Corps for advancement to the permanent 
rank of captain, and on each occasion the board failed to include him 
in its recommendations. 


The report of the Navy further states: 


It is felt that the best interests of the Navy would not be served by 
the enactment of the legislation proposed in this case, since it would 
tend to defeat the purpose of the selection law in this Instance, and 
the inevitable result would be that many other officers who haye failed 
of selection would seek the introduction of bills for their retirement in 
the next higher grade, such promotion on the active list having been 
denied them by reason of their not having been selected for promotion. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield further? 


Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 


Then the gentleman bases his objec- 
tion on the ground it is a matter of promotion by Congress? 
Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
not in the service of the Navy, but is out of the Navy, and we 
are maintaining the integrity of the selection board by bringing 


As a matter of fact, this officer is 


this kind of legislation before the Congress. We are not asking 
Congress to override the decision of the selection board in ref- 
erence to the promotion of Captain Roberts, but we say that 
after he has left the service, in view of the great record he 
made in the Navy, he is entitled to be promoted, and therefore 
we ask Congress to grant him this next higher rank, basing it 
entirely upon his record. I agree with the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Cortrns]} and as a member of the Nayal Affairs 
Committee I have fought for years to maintain the integrity of 
the selection board. Congress should not promote, because that 
is a matter we have delegated to the Army and Navy officials 
in a regular manner, and that action should be abided by; but 
in this case Commander Roberts is out of the service, on the 
retired list, and we say that in recognition of his great service 
rendered the country he should be promoted. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. What pay is Commander Roberts draw- 
ing at this time? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. He draws the pay of the rank in 
which he was retired, that of commander. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. What is that? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I do not know. 
amount to a row of pins. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. But we want to know how much this 
increase would be. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I would say probably $200 a year. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Justa moment. This is the ground 
on which the committee brought this bill here. The committee 
is not seeking to ask Congress to disturb the finding of the se- 
lection board, but when we find an officer who has rendered 
great service to the Government, although the selection board 
would not promote him, after he is out of the service we think 
it is clearly maintaining the integrity of the selection board to 
grant such promotion. Congress has done this in other cases. 
There is the particular case of Captain Dismuke, who brought 
his ship out of the submarine zone after it had been torpedoed. 
The committee refused to promote or to disturb the finding of 


The pay does not 
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the selection board, but when he retired, then Congress gave 
him the next higher rank. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many instances are there where the 
time of the Congress could be taken up with the consideration 
of such cases? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I would state to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] that after 16 years on the Committee 
on Naval Affairs I know of but two cases, this case and the case 
just referred to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think our time could be entirely occupied 
by the consideration of this character of cases if we are going 
to consider their exceptional services, 

Mr. JEFFERS. Let me say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that the committee has not taken up the time of the Congress 
with this matter. The committee has properly taken up its own 
time and has held thorough and exhaustive hearings, and I 
would like to read just a paragraph or two from the report of 
the Nayal Affairs Committee of this House. 

I will read from the report: 


With reference to the case of Commander Roberts (Construction 
Corps), the committee is unaware of the reason why he was not selected 
for promotion, inasmuch as the selection boards are not required to 
furnish such information. 

A bill for the relief of Commander T. Gaines Roberts (H. R. 6273) 
was introduced in the Sixty-cighth Congress, upon which exhaustive 
hearings were held. But, owing to the short time remaining before 
adjournment, no action was taken. 

The bill (H. R. 2323) was introduced in the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
and Commander Roberts was requested to appear before the subcom- 
mittee on private bills of the Committee on Naval Affairs. After a 
lengthy hearing that consumed part of the morning and all of the after- 
noon, Commander Roberts convinced the committee that he was entitled 
to the relief which he seeks, 

Since his appointment as midshipman in the Navy Commander Roberts 
has had a most brilliant career, and the committee is of the opinion 
that, notwithstanding the action of the boards which failed to select him, 
Commander Roberts was entitled to the relief as provided in the bill 
(H. R. 2323). 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield further? 
Mr. Roberts was constructor in the Naval Department and the 
hearings show that he saved millions of dollars to the Govern- 
ment in supervising the building of 131 ships. That is set out 
as the reason why he was recommended for promotion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Did he do anything more than his duty? 

Mr. JEFFERS. It was an extraordinary performance of 
duty, and the Naval Affairs Committee has gone into it most 
thoroughly and decided to report the bill out. I think we ought 
to back up the Naval Affairs Committee in reporting a bill like 
this. 

Mr. COLLINS. It should be stated that Commander Roberts 
was denied promotion by six selection boards, and the Navy De- 
partment knows better than we do as to those best suited for 
promotion. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The selection of an officer for pro- 
motion is made by a board of nine, and frequently the personal 
equation is bound to get into it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will bd gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman has taken the floor re- 
peatedly to support the military side of these bills with relation 
to naval affairs. I am not going to object to the gentleman’s 
bill, but I ask the gentleman in all fairness what would happen 
to the military organization if we keep setting aside promotions 
or findings of the board? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It would be a chaotic condition, but 
we are not doing that in this bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What would the gentleman say if I had 
a bill for putting Billy Mitchell back in the service? 

Mr. JEFFERS. You ought to have a hearing before the 
committee. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I do not think the gentleman ought 
to ask me to commit myself on that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I know the gentleman would say you 
ought to support the General Staff. 

Mr. COLLINS: Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard, and the Clerk will 
report the next bill. 

JOLIET NATIONAL BANK, COMMERCIAL TRUST & SAVINGS BANK, AND 
H. WILLIAM, JOHN J., EDWARD F., AND ELLEN ©. SHARPE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8680) for the relief of Joliet National Bank, Commercial Trust 
& Savings Bank, and H. William, John J., Edward F., and Ellen 
©. Sharpe. 
The Clerk read the title to the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
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Mr, Speaker, I object. I will 
I think 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
reserve it if the gentleman from North Dakota wishes. 
this should be a bill to put the man in the penitentiary. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker, this bill is to reimburse an old 
man and his family who had a little business and who put his 
life sayings into extending his forge business due to the induce- 
ments of a representative of the Shipping Board. He was 
promised contracts to furnish war material. He in good faith 
did put in his life savings, borrowed all he could from two 
banks, increased his plant, and then through failure to get the 
Government contract lost his capital and his entire plant in 
addition, He did this entirely on the inducement of a repre- 
sentative of the Shipping Board. 

Of course, the War Department and the Shipping Board could 
not allow it, because they said their agents were not authorized 
legally to make any such contract. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. There is nothing in the com- 
mittee report, no evidence to show that any agent made any 
such representation. We find that the man has filed claims 
and committed perjury, and that they were disallowed after 
careful consideration. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Those statements were made due to misin- 
formation as to which body he should file his claims against— 
whether the War Department or the Shipping Board. I want 
to say that this bill passed the last Congress. 

Mr. SCHAFER óf Wisconsin. I regret, but I can not with- 
draw my objection, particularly in view of the fact that the 
gentleman from North Dakota is one of the most honorable and 
industrious Members of the House; but I can not reconcile my 
position in favor of this claimant, whom I think should be sent 
to the penitentiary instead of receiving funds from the Treas- 
ury as provided in this bill. I object. 

GOLDBERG & LEVKOFF 

The next business on the private calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6083) for the relief of Goldberg & Levkoff. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 


Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 


object, is there any money to be paid in this bill? 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 


There is no money involved at all. 
Mr. GREENWOOD. It merely consummates a settlement? 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is all. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That inasmuch as Goldberg & Levkoff, a firm com- 
posed of Joseph Goldberg, Samuel Goldberg, Shier Levkoff, and David 
Levkoff, of Augusta, Ga., on December 3, 1920, under sales contract 
SE-1309, bought from the United States Government 150,000 pairs of 
cotton breeches as follows: 50,000 pairs at 33.55 cents per pair, 
50,000 pairs at 32.05 cents per pair, and 50,000 pairs at 30.55 cents per 
pair, all of said breeches so purchased being class “B”; and that the 
United States delivered to the said Goldberg & Levkoff, a firm composed 
of Joseph Goldberg, Samuel Goldberg, Shier Levkoff, and David Levkoff, 
20,062 pairs of said breeches so purchased, which said 20,062 pairs of 
breeches were received by the said Goldberg & Levkoff, a firm composed 
of Joseph Goldberg, Samuel Goldberg, Shier Leykoff, and David Levkoff, 
and paid for by them at the rate of 33.55 cents per pair; and, inas- 
much as the United States was unable to deliver to said purchasers any 
more class “ B™ breeches so purchased by them, the agents and officers 
of the said United States in charge of said sale canceled the said sale 
as to the balance of said breeches, to wit, 129,938 pairs, which it was 
unable to deliver, the action of the agents and officers in charge of the 
sale of said breeches in so canceling the remainder of said sale is hereby 
ratified and approved on the part of the United States, and the said 
Goldberg & Levkoff, a firm composed of Joseph Goldberg, Samuel Gold- 
berg, Shier Levkoff, and David Levkoff, are hereby relieved from any 
liability on account of said contract canceled by the United States 
Government. 

Sec. 2. That inasmuch as Goldberg & Levkoff, a firm composed of 
Joseph Goldberg, Samuel Goldberg, Shier Levkoff, and David Levkoff, 
on March 2, 1922, purchased from the United States Government under 
sales contract No. SE—€6374, 100,000 pairs of drawers, new, at 22.75 
cents per pair, and thereafter the agents and officers in charge of said 
sale canceled the sale of said drawers, through no fault of the said 
Goldberg & Leykoff, a firm composed of Joseph Goldberg, Samuel Gold- 
berg, Shier Levkoff, and David Levkoff, the action of the agents and 
officers of the United States Government in charge of said sale in can- 
celing the said sale, is hereby ratified and approved by the United States, 
and the said Goldberg & Levkoff, a firm composed of Joseph Goldberg, 
Samuel Goldberg, Shier Levkoff, and David Levkoff, are relieved from 
any lability on account of said contract of sale which was canceled by 
the United States. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was’ passed 
was laid on the table. 

GOLDBERG & LEVKOFF 

The next business on the Priyáte Calendar was the bill (H, R. 
6084) to ratify the action of a local board of sales control in 
respect to contracts between the United States and Goldberg 
& Levkoff. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is a companion bill to that which.we have just passed. 
When the gentleman from Georgia was explaining the first 
bill in response to an interrogatory propounded by the gentle- 
man from Indiana, I did not obtain the real purpose of the 
bill. I have read the report, and as I recall, the goods were 
damaged when they were received, and the department makes 
sonie recommendation. What are the actual facts in connection 
with these bills? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gentleman will examine the 
report submitted by the War Department, he will see that 
the Government was unable on account of certain conditions 
to comply with the contracts, and this is merely to relieve these 
purchasers from the contract that they entered into with the 
Government, because the Government could not perform its 
part of the contract. The matter was submitted to a board 
of officers by the War Department, and they found that the 
fault was not with the purchasers but lay with the Government 
in its inability to deliver that which the Government had sold. 

Mr. STAFFORD. To deliver the character of merchandise 
that the Government had sold? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was, I suppose, a matter of implied 
warranty that when the Government sold this merchandise the 
goods were in good condition. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is correct, and there were 
other conditions, as, for instance, the Government advertised 
for the sale of so many hundred thousand pairs of leggings, and 
instead of selling pairs of leggings, the Government sold mis- 
mates, and there were other articles of goods. All of the matter 
was submitted to this board of officers of the War Department, 
who went into the subject and concluded that the Government 
had not been able to perform its contract, and this is merely to 
relieve these purchasers of their obligation to the Government 
because the Government could not perform, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Government had been hasty in pre- 
paring its specifications of some merchandise and could not 
perform? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That inasmuch as Goldberg & Levkoff, a firm com- 
posed of Joseph Goldberg, Samuel Goldberg, Shier Levkoff, and David 
Levkoff, of Augusta, Ga., in disposing of 23,609 trousers, denim, used ; 
89,917 jumpers, denim, used; 5,000 pairs of leggins, woolen; 18,174 
pairs of drawers, cotton, summer; 15,000 pairs of drawers, wool; 10,000 
undershirts, cotton ; said articles having been purchased from the United 
States Government under sales contracts Nos. SE-5939, SH-5941, 
SE-6071, SH-6376, SH-6430, and SH-6409, respectively, entered into 
between the United States and the said Goldberg & Levkoff, a firm com- 
posed of Joseph Goldberg, Samuel Goldberg, Shier Levkoff, and David 
Levkoff, on February 9, 1922, March 2, 1922, and March 3, 1922, have 
adjusted their sales prices in reliance upon the action of the local board 
of sales control of the War Department in reducing and fixing the price 
to be paid by the said Goldberg & Levkoff, a firm composed of Joseph 
Goldberg, Samuel Goldberg, Shier Levkoff, and David Levkoff, under 
such contracts, such action of such board is hereby ratified on behalf 
of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
GEORGE S. CONWAY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8699) for the relief of George S. Conway. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
should not the bill make the money payable to George S. Can- 
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way, jr.? The boy is 22 years old now. It is made payable to 
his father. The boy was probably a minor at the time the bill 
was first introduced, but he is now 22 years of age. 

Mr. PERKINS. I have no objection to such an amendment, 
~ making it payable to George S. Conway, jr. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right 
to object, I have had considerable difficulty in bringing myself 
to a point where I can agree to the passage of this bill. As I 
read the report, and I have given it considerable thought, here 
was a lad of 10 years standing on a platform at a railroad 
station as a troop train was departing. A soldier of the United 
States in one of the cars picked the boy up and dropped him and 
the boy met with an accident. Wherein is there any censurable 
liability on the part of the Government? 

Mr. PERKINS. Oh, bills are not founded on a basis of 
censurable liability. This boy was standing on the railroad 
station at Englewood, N. J. There was a great crowd of peo- 
ple there watching the troop train pass by. The train pulled 
into the railroad station and stopped. Before it started a 
soldier in his enthusiasm on his way to Camp Merritt, which 
is in an adjoining town, reached out of the railroad-car window 
and lifted this boy up into the air. Then the train started. 
The soldier dropped the boy and the boy fell with one leg 
under the train, If there ever was a case where compensation 
should be paid, where the Goyernment is not strictly legally 
liable, this is that kind of a case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not considering the legal aspect, but 
I am considering the moral liability on the part of the Govern- 
ment. This boy was 10 years old. Where were the natural 
guardians of the child at the time? He was close to the rail- 
road train. 

Mr. PERKINS. No natural guardian could possibly have 
prevented this. The boy was standing in a place where he 
had a lawful right to be, on the platform of the railroad sta- 
tion. The soldier was operating in a governmental function at 
the time. We have passed bills innumerable where no legal 
liability existed as, for instance, bills to recompense men who 
lost money on contracts where the loss arose out of the fact 
that there was a war. I recall one that we passed in the last 
session where a monument was built and the contractor and 
sculptor lost money because of the increased cost of construc- 
tion. We pass hundreds of bills of that sort. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. And is it not a fact that during 
the war children of that age repeatedly went down to the sta- 
tion when troop trains were going through? I personally saw 
them when our troop trains passed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Should they not haye been accompanied 
by their parents when they are only 10 years old? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Oh, parents can not always 
have a boy or girl at their apron strings. I think there is a 
great deal of merit in this bill. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the boy had been accompanied by a 
guardian, he could not have prevented this. 

Mr. COLLINS. And the rule of law is 
not be imputed to a boy of this tender age. 

Mr. PERKINS. The father of the boy is a policeman in the 
city of Englewood. He was on duty at this time, but there 
were hundreds of people at a place where they had a lawful 
right to be, on the platform of the railroad station. 

Now, if you had been there or if I had been there, with a 
special effort to take care of the child, neither you nor I could 
haye prevented the soldier from reaching out of the window 
and taking that child up. When the train started the soldier 
was excited and did not know what to do, and he just dropped 
the lad, and he dropped him right under the train. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, after much consideration I 
had come to the conclusion that this bill was objectionable, but 
under the persuasive statement of the gentleman from New 
Jersey I think I was in error, and I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Does not the gentleman think the bill 
should be amended so that the damage should be paid to the 
boy receiving the injury? 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes. That will be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Has the gentleman prepared an amend- 
ment to that effect? 

Mr. PERKINS. No; I have not prepared such an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Here is one that may be satisfactory 
to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 


that negligence can 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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appropriated, to George S. Conway, of Englewood, N. J., the sum of 
$5,000. Such sum shall be in full satisfaction of all claims against the 
United States for damages resulting from injuries to George S. Conway, 
jr., son of the said George 8. Conway, who was run over by a troop 
train under the control of the United States Rallroad Administration on 
August 27, 1918, 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Jersey 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. PERKINS: Page 1, line 5, after the word 
“Conway,” insert the word “ junior.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer a further amendment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD: Page 1, line 8, strike out the 
words “injuries to” and insert the words “ personal injury of said,” 
and at the end of line 8 strike out the words “junior, son of said 
George 8. Conway.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last yote was laid on the table. 
care SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 

JACKSON D. WISSMAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
515) to extend the benefits of the employees’ compensation act 
of September 7, 1916, to Jackson D. Wissman, former employee 
of the Government dairy farm, Beltsville, Md. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I suggested an amendment. 
I see that the report from the committee shows there were two 
particular injuries incurred, one before the passage of the com- 
pensation act and one afterwards. It seems to me we could not 
make a bill retroactive, to take care of an injury that was 
incurred before the act was passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission shall be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed to extend 
to Jackson D. Wissman, a former employee of the Government dairy 
farm, Beltsville, Md., the provisions of an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the United States suffering Injuries 
while in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” 
approved September 7, 1916. 


Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, in line 10, after the period, 
insert the words “ Provided, That such injury occurred after the 
passage of said act.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GREENWOOD: Line 10, at the end of the 
line, insert “ Provided, That such injury occurred after the passage of 
said act.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
inquire why this amendment was offered? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. In answer to the gentleman’s inquiry 
I will say that one of these injuries was incurred before the 
passage of the employees’ liability act and one afterward. It 
seemed to me that we could not pass a bill that gave a right 
retroactively before the enactment of the liability act. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Our committee has repeatedly 
recommended bills in meritorious cases to include those injuries, 
although incurred prior to the act, under the provisions of the 
act. I think this amendment wili practically destroy the bill. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. No. The gentleman is mistaken. The in- 
jury for which compensation is sought occurred after the pas- 
sage of the act. The gentleman’s amendment should say “after 
September 7, 1916.” 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana desire 
to modify his amendment? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I do not think it needs modification. 
It provides exactly what the gentleman from Maryland sug- 
gests. I will ask that the amendment be again read, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment will 
again be read. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. ‘The bill follows the language of that act. 
That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last word. In view of the fact that the gentleman who 
introduced this bill states that the proposed amendment is satis- 
factory to him, I, as a member of the committee which reported 
out the bill, shall not interpose any objection. The responsi- 
bility as to the effect of this amendment will rest fairly and 
squarely on the introducer of the bill and not upon the Claims 
Committee. 

The SPEAKER. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. - 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


EVA BRODERICK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
666) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to Eva 
Broderick for the hire of an automobile by agents of Indian 
Service. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is thére objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk rea the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $130 to Eva Broderick, or 
as much thereof as is necessary, in full and final settlement for the use 
of her automobile furnished to the doctor at Mission Agency in Cali- 
fornia during the fiscal year 1928 for use in making calls upon sick 
Indians, such services haying been furnished with the knowledge and 
approval of the superintendent in charge of the said agency. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause, line 3, page 1, down to and 
including line 2, page 2, and insert: i 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $91 to Eva Broderick, in full and final settle- 
ment for the use of her automobile, at the rate of 7 cents a mile for 
1,300 miles, by the doctor at Mission Agency in California during the 
fiscal year 1928 for use in making calls upon sick Indians, such services 
having been furnished with the knowledge and approval of the super- 
intendent in charge of the said agency.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


YOSEMITE LUMBER CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1803) for the relief of the Yosemite Lumber Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know why it 
is proposed to pay this particular lumber company more than 
the usual per diem allowance paid in such cases as this. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, as a member of 
the Claims Committee I may state that this bill has the full 
approval of the Acting Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Finney, 
as appears on page 2 of the committee report. While a certain 
adjustment has been made covering the salaries of these em- 
ployees, the adjustment had been made not on the basis of the 
salaries which the company had to pay to the employees but on 
“sc? ama of the salaries which the Forest Service would have 
paid. 

Mr. COLLINS. The superintendent of Yosemite National 
Park says: 

It is the usual policy of lumber companies and other employers of 
large crews working in districts where forest fires are to be expected 
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to pay their crews when calied into fire-fighting service at the regular 
rates, as was done in this case by the Yosemite Lumber Co., then ren- 
dering a bill to the Forest Service at the regular Forest Service rates, 
the difference being absorbed by the lumber or mining company, 


Then he goes ahead and states that the prevailing wage was 
paid to this company, and that this company was not only pro- 
tecting the Forest Service but was protecting its own timber, its 
own property. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If the gentleman will yield, I 
would refer him to the report, and I think I can clarify that 
particular question. We must understand, first, that no claim 
has been made for the losses suffered by the shut down of that 
plant for four days. Furthermore, the report from the Acting 
Secretary of the Interior, appearing on page 2, states, in part: 

Although their own lands were not immediately threatened, the com- 
pany shut down their entire operation and put their entire crew of 242 
men on the fire. 


I believe that a company which shows the spirit that this 
company has shown, when their lands were not threatened and 
closed down their plant for four days, should be reimbursed in 
the manner provided in the bill. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 
superintendent states: 


The company knew when the Park Service called for help that the 
men would not be paid in excess of the Forest Service rates, If they 
had been drafted by the State in this emergency they would have re- 
celyed no payment whatever. While it is true that none of the lands 
of the Yosemite Lumber Co. were burned by this fire, they were en- 
dangered, and without the assistance of the Yosemite Lumber Co. the 
fire could not have been controlled when it was, and it would soon 
have been on their property. 


The report of the acting superintendent states that this com- 
pany’s own lands were endangered, and when it was called out 
its officers knew that it would be paid the prevailing rates; that 
it had been called out before and had never submitted rates in 
excess of the prevailing rates. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. But here is the report of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, which clearly shows that 
their lands were not immediately threatened. 

Mr. COLLINS. The result is going to be a complete dis- 
organization of this particular service in this regard by ad- 
vancing the prevailing prices. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Does not the gentleman believe 
that it is a good, scund governmental policy to pay the actual 
amount that the company paid these employees? 

Mr. COLLINS. But we have done that already. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. No; not the actual cost in- 
curred by the company, but the scale of wages prevailing in the 
Government service. 

Mr. COLLINS. We have paid them already the wages pre- 
vailing in the Government service. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. But not the wages which this 
company had to pay those employees. 

Mr. COLLINS. It has always been customary for the lumber 
companies to absorb the difference, and this particular company 
itself has done that in the past. . It should certainly be willing 
to protect its own property. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Whether it has been customary 
or not, I believe, from the public standpoint, when a company 
discontinues its operations for a 4-day period and suffers that 
loss in a seasonal occupation they should at least be reimbursed 
the amount of the pay roll of their employees who were per- 
forming this great service in the interest of our people and our 
Government, 

Mr. COLLINS. Has the gentleman read the reports? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes, I have; and the Commit- 
tee on Claims carefully considered the matter. We gave a great 
deal of weight to the report of Mr. Finney, the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, and the committee unanimously, after careful 
consideration, reported out this bill. I hope the gentleman will 
not object. 

Mr. LEA of California. I would like to submit this consid- 
eration: This company took the men employed by them, and they 
devoted their time to stopping this fire—— 

Mr. COLLINS. Oh, yes; their own property was endan- 
gered, too, 

Mr. LEA of California. If they are not to be paid enough to 
indemnify them for the loss they actually received, it will dis- 
courage them in fighting fires in the future. 

Mr. COLLINS. Not when it was protecting its own interests, 
as was the case in this instance. 

Mr. LEA of California. The fire did not reach their premises, 

Mr. COLLINS. The report I bave before me states that their 
own property was endangered at this particular time. 


The 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. But the report I have before 
me from the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, appearing on 
page 2, states in part 

Mr. COLLINS. The Assistant Secretary of the Interior is 
not nearly as familiar with the situation as the superintendent 
of the park. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. But certainly we must give 
consideration to his recommendation, because he has all the 
facts before him which this underoilicial of the department 
has, and as between the underofficial and the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, we must give weight to the statement of 
the Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. WELCH of California. 

Mr. COLLINS, Yes. 

Mr. WELCH of California. May I say to the gentleman 
from Mississippi that there was no immediate danger of the 
destruction of the property of the Yosemite Lumber Co,? I am 
familiar with this territory. San Francisco’s water storage is 
in this vicinity. It was known as the Big Meadows fire. It 
burned 647.3 acres of Government timber. They did not re- 
spond to the call or the request of the Government through the 
superintendent 

Mr. COLLINS. If they had been drafted by the State, they 
would not have received anything. 

Mr. WELCH of California. And they did not respond to a 
request from the forest rangers. The officials and the men of 
the company were the first to observe the fire, and they imme- 
diately closed their camp and took every man available, inelud- 
ing their cooks and cooking utensils, moved to the scene of the 
fire, and successfully fought the fire for four days. All they 
are asking from the Government in return is the same com- 
pensation that their men were receiving from the company. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. And did they not suffer a great 
financial loss by closing down their plant for four days when 
we consider the fact that these lumbering operations are 
seasonal? 

Mr. WELCH of California. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the Yosemite Lumber Co. the sum of $2,114.74, Such 
sum represents the difference between the actual cost to such company 
for labor, supplies, and transportation of men, incurred in the fighting 
of forest fires in September, 1926, in the Yosemite National Park, and 
the amount paid such company by the National Park Service. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
LEONARD T. NEWTON 


'The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2331) for the relief of Leonard T. Newton. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $485 to Leonard T. Newton, 
pharmacist’s mate, first class, United States Navy, which sum was de- 
posited by the said Leonard T. Newton, while he was serving on the 
U. 8S. 8. Henderson, for safe-keeping with a pay clerk of said vessel, 
who subsequently absconded with said funds and deserted from the 
naval service. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


ARTHUR H., THIEL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1485) for the relief of Arthur H. Thiel. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is bereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Arthur H. Thiel the sum of 
$28.83 for wages due him for services rendered as a temporary fire- 
Man-laborer under the custodian service at, Ripon (Wis.) post office. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Absolutely so. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

ARTHUR DANIEL NEWMAN 

The next business on’ the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1502) for the relief of Arthur Daniel Newman. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sailors Arthur 
Daniel Newman, who was a member of Submarine Division No. 13, 
U. 8. S. Bushnell, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the naval service of the United States as a 
coxswain of that organization on the 13th day of September, 1927: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be beld 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be’ engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

WILLIAM 8S. M’ WILLIAMS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
318) for the relief of William 8S. McWilliams. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPRAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
William S. McWilliams, who was a member of Troop E, First Regiment 
United States Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the military service 6f/the United States 
as a private of that organization on the 26th day of July, 1899: Pro- 
vided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to 
have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM J. M'KENNA 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
321) for the relief of William J. McKenna. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, the bill just 
passed went through without the gentleman from Illinois rising. 
I think in this case there is reason for some explanation. I 
would like to know the reason why this man who served as a 
captain in the Chemical Warfare Service should be given the 
status of an honorable discharge. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM,. This bill does not restore his status or 
give him an honorable discharge. It simply provides that in the 
administration of certain laws he shall be considered as having 
been honorably discharged. 

The truth is, the War Department itself would be without 
power to make a change In any order already made by a board 
of inquiry of the War Department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have a note on the bill that this man 
indulged too freely, and knowing the position of the gentleman 
from Illinois against the absorption of strong drink, I wondered 
whether the claimant has reformed. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I do not know of my own knowledge 
whether this man ever indulges in strong drink. I am per- 
sonally acquainted with this officer; he is one of my neighbors 
and I have known him for many years. He was in charge of 
400 demented soldiers on a train and was taking them to the 
Edgewood Arsenal. In the course of handling these men an 
altercation arose and he says the brakeman became abusive to 
him and to the soldiers as well. He undertook to defend both 
himself and the soldiers under his charge. No doubt there 
was a fight. I think the brakeman got the worst of it, with the 
result that afterwards somebody undertook to say that this 
man was under the influence of intoxicating liquor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This can not be laid to any effect of the 
eighteenth amendment because it happened before the amend- 
ment was passed. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, If the gentleman will yield, did 
the court-martial find that the officer was not under the influence 
of intoxicating liquor? I would also like to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois if any evidence has been submitted to the com- 
mittee that weuld show that the brakeman was at fault? I 
have been a railroad man for a good many years, and I generally 
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found that the brakemMen were not people who assaulted 
passengers. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Oh, it was not my purpose at all to cast 
any reflection on the brakeman. If the gentleman from Wis- 
consin had been the brakeman I would have assumed that the 
officer was in fault. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I want to find out whether this 
officer was intoxicated. The gentleman knows my views on 
prohibition, and I believe that if the officer was under the 
influence of liquor the bill should not pass. If the gentleman 
assures me that he was not 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, I was not present, but my best opinion 
is that he was not under the influence of intoxicating liquor. 
As I stated, I know the man and he has been a neighbor of mine. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any law conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Wil- 
liam J. McKenna, who served as a captain in the Chemical Warfare 
Service, shall be held to have been honorably discharged on November 
8, 1918: Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
HARVEY H. GOYER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
841) for the relief of Harvey H. Goyer. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and. benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Har- 
vey H. Goyer, who was a member of Company H, Second Regiment 
United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a private of that organization on the 14th day of November, 
1902: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 
WILLIAM H. WAGONER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
393) for the relief of William H. Wagoner. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr, STAFFORD. 
in order to make an observation. We are about to take up 
some 200 bills removing the charge of desertion from the record 
of soldiers of the Oivil War, Spanish-American War, and of 
the Regular Army. In going over these bills, as was my wont 
for 16 years, under the commission from the then Republican 
leader, Mr. James R. Mann, I do not ever recall so many bills, 
not one-tenth, of desertion cases as are now on the calendar, 
I have been somewhat surprised to find that there are so many 
bills in this late day being reported. In earlier days these bills 
now being passed were objected to, almost inyariably. If there 
had been any showing made in the report that a soldier had 
/deserted without cause, the committee either refused to report 
favorably, or the House refused to give unanimous consent. 
It is difficult for me to understand the circumstances that 
have brought about the present condition, where so many bills 
appear on the calendar seeking to remove the charge of deser- 
tion. Perhaps we are getting mellow in these latter days. We 
all know that the only purpose of these bills is to give a pen- 
sionable status to old soldiers whose records have blots upon 
them. Many of these bills are worthy. Many bills appeal to 
me because soldiers had seen service and had met the fire of 
the enemy, but for some cause left the service. I do not intend 
to pass individual judgment upon these desertion cases, There 
are two or three hundred of these bills reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs that had been reported at the 
last session and passed the House. 

It is my opinion that the committee should sift them more 
carefully so as to pass only the meritorious bills, and there are 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
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many of them; I took that position in the committee but I was 
overwhelmingly outyoted, and I accept the decision of the com- 
mittee. I question very seriously indeed, when we pass ad 
libitum these bills for the removal of charges of desertion, that 
when they are received in the other body, the Senate of the 
United States, whether many of them will not be thrown into 
the discard as they were in the last Congress because, as I am 
told, there was not sufficient scrutiny made by Members of this 
House in selecting worthy from unworthy cases. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Are these particular bills referred to the 
War Department for recommendation? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Some are, although some of them have 
not even been referred to the War Department. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In cases where the War Department 
recommends adversely to a particular bill, does the committee 
follow the recommendation or is it the practice in most eases to 
ignore the recommendation and investigation of the War Depart- 
ment on the facts in the individual case? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The committee very likely takes into con- 
sideration, in determining whether the bill shall be reported 
favorably or adversely, the recommendation of the War De- 
partment, but they base their recommendation on facts and 
circumstances outside the official records of the soldier which the 
subcommittee considers meritorious to excuse the default. So 
far as this bill is concerned, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reser- 
vation of objection, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object, and I shall not object. While I appreciate the 
consideration my colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] has 
given to these bills, I call the attention of the House to the fact 
that bills reported by the Committee on Military Affairs and the 
Committee on Naval Affairs to correct military and naval ree- 
ords are only a small percentage of the bills introduced and 
referred to those committees. Many worthy bills have been 
objected to on Private Calendar days. Anyone familiar with 
the conditions in the Military and Naval Establishments, 
especially during the war period, knows that many of these bills 
are very meritorious. I have in mind the case of one of the 
best captains that served in my regiment during the World 
War. Because he did not agree with the colonel of that regi- 
ment on a personal matter, he was cashiered and sent back to 
the United States without an honorable discharge. The colonel 
influenced the officers of the regiment who tried the captain. 
He was convicted on a trivial charge. After the war was over 
practically every one of the officers on the trial board made 
affidavits indicating that an injustice had been done. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, There may be a case of great injustice, 
as the gentleman points out, but to rectify and correct military 
records at this time of men who served in the Civil War, it 
seems to me, is wrong. Can not the gentleman imagine what 
will happen 25 or 30 years from now, when they will come in 
with these requests, unless we put a stop to it now? They will 
come in and ask to have records rectified of soldiers in the 
World War. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I am not going 
to foreclose meritorious cases by putting a stop to the considera- 
tion of all of these bills, even if they come in by the hundreds, 
The committee should consider them, should consider each of 
these bills on its merits and the evidence produced before the 
committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I do not think it is a legislative function. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I do not know how you are 
going to have this injustice cured by the functioning of a 
Government agency if Congress does not do it. In fact, when 
either the Military Affairs Committee or the Naval Affairs 
Committee send bills for the relief of one of these veterans to 
the War Department or the Navy Department, those depart- 
ments send back the same stereotyped objection, no matter what 
the merits of the individual case may be. 

I sincerely hope that this House will not come to the con- 
clusion that as a general policy we should not consider special 
bills to remove an injustice in the case of veterans who have 
faithfully served their country. There are many bills on this 
calendar to take care of men who for slight infractions have 
been discharged without honor. The veteran in whose behalf 
the bill under consideration was introduced received a dishon- 
orable discharge for stealing a blanket. During the war we 
had to steal blankets and steal food many times in order to keep 
body and soul together. In many cases for little trivial offenses, 
such as taking a pair of stockings or a pair of shoes or a blanket 
or something like that, that did not injure the Government, 
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soldiers have been discharged from the Spanish-American War 
service with a dishonorable discharge. Many of those comrades 
were patriotic enough to enlist in the service of the Government 
in the World War, and after such service they received an hon- 
orable discharge. Is there any man in Congress who says such 
a service man should not be given an honorable discharge from 
the prior service? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that under such 
circumstances as he deseribes there is no accountability for 
property, and no man should be dishonorably discharged for 
such an offense. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Wil- 
liam H. Wagoner, who was a member of Company L, One hundred and 
sixtieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and the Hospital Corps, 
shall hereafter be held and considered to bave been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States as a member 
of the Hospital Corps on the 30th day of April, 1899: Provided, That 
no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed: 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 
CHARLES R. STEVENS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
894) for the relief of Charles R. Stevens. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I notice the bill does not give 
the date of discharge. 

Mr. EVANS of California. There were two enlistments, The 
first was on August 14, 1861, and he served until February 19, 
1862, when he was discharged for disabilities and returned home. 
After he was restored to health, according to the report here, 
he reenlisted in 1863 and was mustered in on December 18 of 
that year, and continued in the service until November 22, 
1864, That appears in the committee report. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Does not the gentleman think this bill 
should contain the date of discharge? 

Mr. EVANS of California. There was no discharge, as the 
gentleman will see if he reads the report. There is no record 
of his service found after the last-named date, November 22, 
1864; but the testimony shows that he still continued with this 
company for some weeks, leaving finally on account of ill health. 
Although there is no record of his final discharge, he went home 
because he was ill again. In view of the fact that he enlisted 
a second time, showing his desire for service, the committee 
felt that his returning home without securing a formal dis- 
charge at the close of the war should not be counted against 
him, and that he should have his record cleared. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of California. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. Should not the bill be amended in line 7, 
giving the date of discharge by adding the words “ November 22, 
1864 ”? 

Mr. EVANS of California. 
first service? 

Mr. COLLINS.` No. November 22, 1864, is the date which 
he wants the discharge to show. 

Mr. EVANS of California. He was honorably discharged the 
first time on acconnt of disabilities and then returned home and 
reenlisted. There is no record of any discharge from the second 
service, That is the record that he wishes to have cleared. 

Mr. COLLINS. The bill recommends that this record should 
be amended in the face of that fact, and there is no date carried 
in the bill. 

Mr. BACHMANN. 


Does the gentleman mean for the 


I suggest that there be inserted in line 7 
the words “on November 22, 1864.” 


Mr. EVANS of California. I think that amendment should 
be inserted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Charles R. Stevens, formerly a corporal in Company M, Eleventh Michi- 
gan Cavalry, shall be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States in his final 
service as a corporal in Company M, Eleventh Michigan Cavalry: 
Provided, That no pension, bounty, pay, or other emoluments shall 
accrue prior to the passage of this act. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Cali- 
set [Mr. Evans] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “discharged,” insert the words “on 
November 22, 1864." 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the Fast yote was laid on the table. 
Pele SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 


JOHN RALSTON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8288) for the relief of John Ralston. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any Jaws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers John Ralston, who was a member of Company B, Ninety- 
eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the niilitary service 
of the United States as a private of that organization on the 23a day 
of December, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
A The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
ill. 
ALFRED CHAPLEAU 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
395) for the relief of Alfred Chapleau. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, following up what the gentleman from Wisconsin said a 
few moments ago with reference to bills of this character, it 
seems to me we are going at a pretty random rate in passing 
bills of this character without evidence to justify them. Here 
is a case where there was a man who enlisted in the Spanish- 
American War and served out his first enlistment; he then reen- 
listed and deserted his command, 

Mr. EVANS of California. But after the war was over, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It does not make any difference when it 
was. He was a soldier; he was subject to the discipline of the 
Army, and he deserted his post of duty. The record does not 
shew whether he was afterwards returned to duty or disciplined. 
The only basis offered by the committee forthe granting of this 
restoration of an honorable discharge to this ex-soldier is his own 
statement. He does not deny the fact that he deserted; he 
makes the statement that he does not remember anything about 
his second enlistment, and upon the basis of that naked declara- 
tion by the claimant himself, unsupported by any other charac- 
ter of testimony, the committee reports out this bill. 

Now, I do not propose to object to the consideration of these 
bills, as it might seem entirely ungracious for me to do it, and 
I do not propose to do it. But it does seem to me the committee 
is going far out of the way to find some justification for report- 
ing bills of this character. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. Later on we are coming to a bill where a 
man was tried 12 times by different courts; in one or more 
instances he was sentenced to 90 days at hard labor and the 
forfeiture of $10 per month during confinement, and so on and 
So on, and yet we are called upon to pass a bill giving him the 
benefit of a pensionable status, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I notice the gentleman from California is 
the author of this bill. What information can he give to this 
House in justification of this bill, based upon affirmative facts 
relied upon by the claimant to support the integrity of a claim 
of this sort? We must recognize that in our military organiza- 
tion, in times of peace and in times of war, it is necessary to 
preserve discipline, 
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Mr. BACHMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes, 
Mr. BACHMANN. The records show that this soldier— 


Applied for enlistment in the Quartermaster Corps, Regular Army, as 
chauffeur, in December, 1917, but his enlistment was not authorized. 


Now, look at the following paragraph: 


His application for relief under the provisions of section 2 of the 
act of Congress approved March 4, 1925, referred to above, was favor- 
ably considered, and by direction of the President he was relieved of 
all the: disabilities which he had heretofore or would hereafter suffer 
by virtue of the charge of desertion of April 25, 1899, standing on the 
records of the Army against him, and he is regarded as having been 
honorably discharged on April 25, 1899, under the provisions of the 
above-mentioned act of Congress. 


That was done by direction of the President, and is not that 
sufficient in this case? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then what is the object of this bill? If 
the gentleman relies upon the order of the President restoring 
him to the status which he desires, and to which you say he 
is entitled, why is it necessary to legislate further? 

Mr. BACHMANN. But that order does not entitle him to back 
pay or a pension. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It does not make any difference to me 
what the President did or what anybody else did subsequent to 
his desertion. I ask the author of the bill upon what facts he 
relied to justify the Congress of the United States in giving this 
status to a man who admittedly deserted his command and gave 
no excuse for it other than the fact that he does not remember 
anything about it. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I believe there is a controlling 
situation which enters into the consideration of this blll. As my 
colleague from West Virginia indicated, during the time of the 
last emergency the soldier endeavored to enlist and serve his 
country during the World War.. The report from The Adjutant 
General, appearing on page 2 of the committee report, indicates 
that he offered his services during the World War yoluntarily. 
They were rejected by the War Department, and he then enlisted 
in the Canadian Army and served faithfully during the World 
War. I believe this man has shown the proper spirit and that 
Congress is warranted in taking this action in view of that fact. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Let me say that I know how the human 
element enters into these cases. I realize that a soldier some- 
times, under the strain of temptation or under the stress of war, 
may do things that would be considered technical violations of 
the regulations; but when an apparently premeditated deser- 
tion is shown it seems to me there ought to be a strong basis of 
fact to justify the Congress in restoring an honorable status on 
the record, 

Mr. BACHMANN. In this case, does not the gentleman believe 
that in view of the action the President of the United States 
has taken to reinstate this man, his subsequent offer to serve in 
the World War and his enlistment in the Canadian Army, show 
this man was and intended to be a real soldier? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As I haye said, I am not proposing, and 
do not expect, to object to this bill. My interest in it is simply 
this: We must realize, gentlemen, in military organization you 
have to have at least some decent standard of adherence to the 
regimen of discipline, and if you gentlemen who are responsible 
at the present time for the passage of laws are willing here 
time after time to set an example to the future soldiers of the 
Army that it is all right for them to desert, that it is all right 
for them to be convicted by court-martial of theft and other 
offenses, that within a few years they can come to Congress 
and get relief and be restored to the honorable list of the Army, 
that is your responsibility. I think it is possibly a matter, as 
suggested by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp], 
that ought to be given very careful scrutiny by the committee 
before these individual bills are reported, and with this state- 
ment I have nothing further to say. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, thelr widows and dependent relatives, 
Alfred Chapleau shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged April 25, 1899, from the military service of the 
United States in his final service as a member of the Fifth United 
States Artillery: Provided, That no pension, bounty, pay, or other 
emoluments shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


LOWELL G. FULLER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
897) for the relief of Lowell G. Fuller. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of the pension laws and 
laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, their widows and dependent relatives, Lowell G. 
Fuller shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged March 30, 1899, from the military service of the United 
States in his final service as an electrician sergeant of the post non- 
commissioned staff United States Army, Fort Monroe, Va.: Provided, 
That no pension, bounty, pay, or other emoluments shall accrue prior 
to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


HENRY E. THOMAS, ALIAS CHRISTOPHER TIMMERMAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3290) for the relief of Henry ©. Thomas, alias Christopher 
Timmerman, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Is there objection to the present 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Henry 
E. Thomas, alias Christopher Timmerman, who was a member of Com- 
pany F, Forty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, shall here- 
after be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from 
the military service of the United States as a member of that organiza- 
tion on the 9th day of December, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, back 
pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
passage of this act, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


GARRETT M. MARTIN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
449) for the relief of Garrett M. Martin. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Garrett M. Martin shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged on October 10, 1864, from the military service 
of the United States In Company I, Higlty-third Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


ROSSEITA LAWS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
659) for the relief of Rosetta Laws. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon widows of honorably discharged 
soldiers William Laws, who was a member of Company F, Twentieth 
Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be 
held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the mili- 
tary service of the United States as a private of that organizatior on 
the 6th day of October, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pen- 
sion, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of 
this act. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
MICHAEL PATRICK SULLIVAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H, R. 
453) for the relief of Michael Patrick Sullivan. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Michael Patrick Sullivan shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 
in Battery N, Fourth Regiment United States Artillery, as a private of 
that organization on January 14, 1900: Provided, That no back pay, 
bounty, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 
CHARLES W. BENDURE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bili 
(H. R. 3289) for the relief of Charles W. Bendure. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Charles 
W. Bendure, who was a member of Company K, Fourteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 
as a private of that organization on the 10th day of July, 1902: Pro- 
vided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to 
have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ROBERT J. SMITH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 2808) for the relief of Robert J. Smith. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors, and marines Robert J. Smith shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
of the United States on October 6, 1899: Provided, That no back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the pas- 
sage of this act. 


Mr. COLLINS, Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment, On 
line 8, after the word “no,” insert the word “ bounty.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 8, after the word “no,” insert the word “bounty” and a 
comma, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM MARTIN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 462) for the relief of William Martin, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto, That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers William Martin, who was a member of Company F, Sixty- 
ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a member of that organization: Pro- 
vided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shalt be held 
to bave accrued prior to the passage of this act. 
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Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have examined the bill and 
report and the bill is not in the usual form. There should be 
incorporated in it the date when he should be considered as 
honorably discharged. Has the gentleman from West Virginia 
any notation as to what date that should be? 

Mr, BACHMANN, It should be December 21, 1862. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment: After the words “ United States,” line 8, insert “ Decem- 
ber 21, 1862.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. STAFFORD: Line 8, after 
States,” insert “ December 21, 1862.” 


the words “ United 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

DOCK LEACH 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
464) for the relief of Dock Leach. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension lows 
Dock Leach shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honor- 
ably discharged on September 21, 1865, from the military service of the 
United States in Company H, Twenty-seventh Regiment United States 
Colored Troops: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

ADELAIDE (ADA) J. WALKER ROBEINS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
2809) for the relief of Adelaide (Ada) J. Walker Robbins. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged nurses Ade- 
laide (Ada) J. Walker Robbins shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have served as a nurse in the military service of the United States 
from the 16th day of June, 1864, to the 22d day of August, 1865: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 

HARBY HAMLIN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
477) for the relief of Harry Hamlin. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Harry 
Hamlin, who was a member of Troop H, Fourth Regiment United States 
Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a member 
of that organization on the 28th day of September, 1903: Provided, 
That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
THOMAS CARROLL 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
485) for the relief of Thomas Carroll. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 
Mr. GREENWOOD. 
passed over. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 
HOWARD C. FRINK 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 591) for the relief of Howard ©. Frink. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill, 


Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Howard C. Frink, who was a member of Company H, Thirty-first Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and who was honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States as a member of said 
company and regiment May 17, 1899, and who reenlisted on September 
6, 1899, as a recruit for the Forty-third Regiment United States Volun- 
teer Infantry, and who was honorably discharged on September 29, 
1899, shall hereafter be held and considered to be entitled to all rights, 
privileges, and benefits accorded honorably discharged soldiers by law: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

JOHN H, LA FITTE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
500) for the relief of John H. La Fitte. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


RICHARD A, CHAVIS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
507) for the relief of Richard A. Chavis. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 
Is there objection? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any Jaws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Richard A. Chavis, who seryed as a member of Company L, Second 
South Carolina Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been honorably discharged from said service on the 19th 
day of April, 1899: Provided, That no back pay, pension, bounty, or other 
emolument shall acerue prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
JOHN JAKES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
516) for the relief of John Jakes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers John 
Jakes, who was a private of Company G, Second Regiment Maryland 
Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to haye been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
private of said company and regiment on or about the 27th day of 
June, 1865: Provided, That no pay, pension, or bounty shall accrue 
prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


WILLIAM EARHART 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
539) for the relief of William Earhart. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Wil- 
liam Earhart, who was a member of Company B, Thirteenth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, Civil War, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States as a private of that organization on the 18th day of 
August, 1863: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to baye accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
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A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CHANCY L. M'INTYRE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
542) for the relief of Chancy L. McIntyre. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any Jaws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Chancy L. Mcintyre, who was a member of the Medical Department, 
Regular Army of the United States of America, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been discharged honorably from the military 
service of the United States as a private of that organization on tbe 
2d day of March, 1926: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to haye accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
PAUL JELNA 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
555) for the relief of Paul Jelna. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, their 
widows or dependent relatives, Paul Jelna, who was a private of Com- 
pany A, Twenty-ninth Regiment United States Infantry, shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been discharged honorably from the 
military service of the United States as a private of that organization 
on November 30, 1902: Provided, That no back pay, pension, or other 
emolument shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. COLLINS: On line 10, after the word “no,” insert 
the word “ bounty.” 


The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

EDWARD M’OMBER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
562) for the relief of Edward McOmber. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Edward McOmber, who was a member of Company H, Twenty-ninth 
Regiment United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States as a private of that organization on the 17th day of 
November, 1902: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
CHARLES SMITH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
566) for the relief of Charles Smith. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That in the administration of any Jaws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Charles Smith, who was a member of Company A, Seventh Regiment 
United States Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a private of that organization on the 2d day of February, 
1876: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

VANRENSLEAR VANDERCOOK 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
585) for the relief of Vaurenslear VanderCoek, alias William 
Snyder. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be # enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws o” ing 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged so” «5 Van- 
renslear VanderCook, alias William Snyder, who was a privé + in Com- 
pany A, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, Civil War, shall 
hereafter be held and consideréd to have been honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States as a member of said 
company and regiment on July 10, 1863: Provided, That no back pay, 
pension, bounty, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A metion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill, 

ABRAM H. JOHNSON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 589) for the relief of Abram H. Johnson. 

The title of. the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Abram 
H. Johnson, who was a corporal of Company K, Third Regiment Michigan 
Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a member of said company and regiment March 18, 1864: Provided, 
That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
acerued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKHR pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 


bill. 


Is there objection to the present 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


LANDON RANDOLPH MASON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 602) authorizing the President to issue an appropriate 
commission and honorable discharge to Landon Randolph Mason. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserying the right to object, 
it seems that is a case where a man wants Congress to make 
him an officer because if the war had lasted long enough he 
would probably have been an officer. 4 

Mr. MoSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I am not fresh in my memory 
as regards the facts of this case, but my recolection is that 
it is a highly meritorious case, for this reason: This gentleman 
joined the British Army before we came into the World War, 
and he was promoted afterwards to the rank of major in the 
British Army, and served in several campaigns. Finally, after 
we had joined the Allies, he desired to be transferred to our 
forces, and he was actually and physically transferred. He 
reported to our expeditionary headquarters. He was addressed 
as a captain in the American Army. He was on the pay roll. 
He wore the uniform. He was granted a leave to visit his 
parents in America. He was ordered then to report to the War 
Department, which he did, and he continued subject to the orders 
of the War Department for some time, until after the armistice. 

Now, this gentleman does not want to be an officer in the 
United States Army at present at all. His only desire is this, 
that he be considered an honorably discharged officer of the 
United States Army. 

He is a successful and eminent civil engineer, a man of edu- 
cation and refinement and standing. He is not trying to get 
on the pension roll, He is not trying to graft in any way, 
directly or indirectly, but he merely wishes recognition for the 


Is there objection to the present 
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service he rendered his country, directly and indirectly, in 
that war. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What service did he render in the United 
States Army, and why was he not sworn in? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I could not answer that. 

Mr. COLLINS. I can answer that. The War Department 
record indicates that Captain Mason, of the British Army, was 
placed on the British noneffectiye list in 1918. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What was the month in 1918? 

Mr. COLLINS. It does not state. It is stated that he was 
employed by the United States Army as a civil engineer in 
London from September 9, 1918, to October 25, 1918, at a salary 
of $160 a month; that his application was forwarded to the 
American Expeditionary Forces and the recommendation was 
disapproved on account of the suspension of appointments to 
commissioned grades on November 11, 1918, The record does 
not show that Captain Mason ever performed the service as a 
commissioned officer or that he was ever promised a commission. 

This bill would give him a commission that he probably 
would have received if the war had not ended when it did. He 
wants the Government, through Congress, to appoint him to this 
rank because the war ended too soon for him to get the desired 
commission. If we start this practice there will be no end to it, 
for a great many others will expect similar treatment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why should another war not be started 
in order to give all these post bellum men a military status? 

Mr. McSWAIN. This gentleman is no post bellum soldier. 
He was in the British Army before lots of us Americans had 
anying to do with the war. He was with General Allenby in 

*alestine. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Where does the gentleman find that? 

Mr. McSWAIN. It may not be in the record here. 

I want to repeat that this gentleman is not trying to get any 
financial benefit. It is not in the record, but I have just re- 
ceived information from my learned friend here to the effect 
that this soldier is a direct descendant of George Mason, of 
Virginia, who wrote the Virginia Bill of Rights; a man so filled 
with the spirit of devotion to what he considered as the funda- 
mental principles of America to enter the war, that he entered 
the war 12 months before we joined the Allies. 

I do not think there is 5 cents worth of obligation behind 
this bill at all.. There were lots of people in his status who ex- 
pected commissions, but this man was actually serving, and if 
you will look at the top of page 3 you will find: 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES, 
OFFICE or THE Cuter ENGINEER, 
London, England, October 21, 1918. 
To whom it may concern: 

1. This is to certify that Capt. L. R. Mason, recently put upon the 
noneffective list of the British Army, has been examined by the London 
examining board for engineer officers, and recommended for a commis- 
sion in the Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 

2. Papers establishing the identity and citizenship of Captain Mason 
were presented to the board and haye been forwarded with its recom- 
mendation to the American headquarters in France. This certificate is 
issued to take the place of such papers. 

R. G. POWELL, 
Colonel, Corps of Engincers, United States Army. 


And then the following: 


From: Examining board convened by paragraph 49, Special Orders, No. 

147, August 6, 1918, Headquarters S. O: S., October 15, 1918. 

To: Commanding general, these headquarters. 

1. Returned, inclosing proceedings of the board and recommendation 
that Capt. Landon R. Mason, jr., R. W., to be commissioned as captain 
in the Corps of Engineers. 

2. Captain Mason is recommended for the rank of captain for the 
reason, as will be noted from these papers, that he now hoids similar 
rank in the Royal Engineers, having come up from the ranks and 
demonstrated his fitness for the rank of captain, Royal Engineers. 

8. It is further recommended that, if commissioned, Captain Mason 
be ordered to report to the Chief Engineer, B. S. No. 3, 3. O. S4 
A. E. F., for duty. 

For the board: 

R. G. POWELL, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, President. 


That is October 15, 1918. So he was serving and was treated 
as a captain on leave in the British Army. He came to Amer- 
ica on a transport, reported to headquarters here in Wash- 
ington, and continued to report and report, but in pursuance 
of the general policy that no commission should be issued after 
November 11 be was never commissioned, 
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I think this gentleman has a worthy pride in desiring to be 
known as a discharged officer of the United States Army, It 
is an honorable ambition on his part, and I commend it and 
sympathize with his desire. I am sorry, not having read the 


papers for a year or two, that I am not more familiar with the 
details, but that is the substance of the truth. 
Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Does this officer at the pres- 
ent time have any military status because of his service in the 
English Army? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Not. because of his service in the English 
Army; no. He was an American. 

Mr. McCLINTIG of Oklahoma. Because he served in the 
English Army he would not be given a status that would enable 
him to be a part of the reserve force of that country? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Oh, no; I should not think so. He is an 
American citizen and always was. He joined the Foreign Le 
gion of the British Army, just like lots of other Americans did, 
and just like foreigners joined our Revolutionary forces during 
the American Revolution. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Is it not true that when a 
foreigner joins our service he is entitled to compensation if he 
becomes crippled or injured in any way regardless of whether 
he was a citizen of this country? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I rather think that our liberal laws make 
such a provision as that. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Then the thought came to me 
that when a citizen went abroad and joined a foreign army the 
same benefits that would accrue to a citizen of that country as a 
member of that army would accrue to any other person who 
might join the army, even if he had citizenship in any other 
country. 

Mr. McSWAIN. That may be, but I do not know what the 
legal provisions of those countries are. We know he was dis- 
charged from the British service in order that he might enter 
the American service in Hurope. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I appreciate the fact that it 
would be much more desirable on the part of this officer to 
become attached to his own country, 

Mr. McSWAIN. Naturally. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I understand he lost his status in the 
British Army only because the right was given him as an 
American citizen to leave that army in order to attach himself 
to the service of the American Army. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. COLLINS. But the facts do not justify that. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. That is what the report shows. 

Mr. COLLINS. No; the Secretary of War states that in the 
interim he was employed by the United States Army as a civil 
engineer in London. That is after he quit the British Army, 
and he was paid $160 a month. 

Mr, GREENWOOD. But were not arrangements pending 
to permit him to join the American seryice? 

Mr. COLLINS. That might be so, but at any rate he was 
working in the capacity of a civil engineer after he left the 
British Army. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. 
from the report. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am reading from the report of the Secre- 
tary of War, on page 4. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I am reading from the report of the 
committee, which states: 


He was notified that any British officer that was of American birth 
and actually held American citizenship would be released from service 
with the British Army in order to transfer to the United States Army. 
Mr. Mason made application for such transfer and wrote to his home 
in Richmond, Va., for documentary evidence of his American citizen- 
ship. Consequently, in July, 1918, he was ordered back to England 
to be transferred to the United States Army, and was actually relin- 
quished from his obligation to the British Army by order dated August 
16, 1918. After much delay and private expense in support and main- 
tenance he was finally examined and accepted and recommended for 
a commission as captain of Engineers. 


Then he came to this country and was waiting for the papers 
to come over here after he had done everything he could. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, the weak- 
ness of that is that the application for enrollment in the Amer- 
ican forces was rather late. This is what happened: Immedi- 
ately after the declaration of war in 1917, and after the first 
contingent of American troops arrived overseas, all the Amer- 
ican boys who were in the Lafayette Eseadrille or the Foreign 
Legion or in any of the various ambulance corps made applica- 


If the gentleman will yield, let me read 
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tion for transfers, and we took over all of these boys—I had 
several in my detachment—at the very beginning, and there 
was no trouble in effecting such a transfer. We took them over 
as early, I would say, as August and September of 1917. 
Mr. GREENWOOD. But this man came to this country and 
reported every day. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
Mr. GREENWOOD. 


The war was over then. 

He had already made his application. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. True; but the war was over. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. He had detached himself from the Brit- 
ish Army and had shown every inclination to follow the rules 
and regulations in order to get into the American Army by 
making application and being accepted. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It was rather late, though. 

Mr. COLLINS. Here is what the War Department says: 


The War Department records indicate that Captain Mason, an Ameri- 
can commissioned in the British Army, was placed on the British non- 
effective list in 1918; that he was employed by the United States Army 
as a civil engineer, in London, from September 9, 1918, to October 25, 
1918, at a salary of $160 per month; that he applied for a commission 
in the United States Army on September 9, 1918; that his application 
was forwarded approved to headquarters— 


And so forth. 
Then the concluding part of the statement from the Secretary 
of War is this, which goes to the meat of this question: 


I do not favor the passage of the bill for the following reasons: 

Captain Mason is one of a comparatively large number of individuals 
who were recommended for appointment to commissioned grades, but 
whose commissions were denied because of the policy adopted after the 
armistice. I belieye that men in this class should be granted appro- 
priate recognition, but I do not think that one man should be singled 
out of the class for reward; furthermore, there is not anything in 
Captain Mason’s record to indicate that he is entitled to special con- 
sideration. 


One Member of Congress, to carry out the object of the Secre- 
tary’s recommendation, has gone so far as to introduce a bill, 
general in its terms, to take care of this class of officers and give 
them some sort of recognition. If we are going to recognize one 
of this large number, we ought to recognize them all. We ought 
to let them all step up to the table and take a slice of pie instead 
of singling out one individual and giving him special recognition. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I respectfully differ from the 
opinion of the War Department. 

It is true that there were a good many applicants for commis- 
sions in the training camps, young men who had been recom- 
mended by their commanding officers to be trained to become 
officers, and some of them have desired that they be commis- 
sioned, as it were, retroactively; and it is true that a great 
many junior officers had been at the time of the armistice recom- 
mended for promotion; and it is true that they have desired to 
get a little step-up in bulk, but I do not think that is wise policy; 
I do not think a meritorious case like this of Captain Mason 
ought to be hinged upon hundreds, and maybe thousands, of 
such cases that are not within the class of his case at all. Here 
is a single, outstanding, conspicuous American citizen who en- 
tered, I think in 1915, the service of the British Army, a highly 
educated man, and rose from a private to be a major in the 
British service, and as soon as he could, returning from the cam- 
paign in Palestine with General Allenby and learning that it 
was permissible for him to be transferred, made his application 
for transfer, and I do not think his application was at all tardy, 
as suggested by the gentleman from New York, 

As soon as he could, as soon as he had returned from his 
eampaign and had got in contact with the American head- 
quarters, then and there he made his application. He could not 
control his movements. He was not the master of his time or 
of his position. He was subject to the orders of the military 
authorities of Great Britain until he was discharged, and when 
he was discharged he made timely application and was accepted 
and treated as such, and until his commission was actually is- 
sued he was paid $160 a month for his services as a professional 
engineer. 

I do not think, gentlemen, this is in the class suggested by 
the Secretary of War at all. I do not think his case ought to 
be tried by these other cases that have no reference to any 
such state of facts, and I hope my friend will let the House 
pass upon it on its merits and not take advantage, as he of 
course has the right to do, of an objection, but let us see whether 
or not the Members of the American Congress believe this man 
is the sort of American citizen we can encourage, without incur- 
ring one cent of obligation to the Treasury. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I sympathize with this man’s 
ambition to be an officer in the United States Army, but I do not 
think this is the right way to get it. I object. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


HENRIETTA SEYMOUR 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
651) for the relief of Henrietta Seymour, widow of Joseph H. 
Seymour, deceased. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of all laws conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon the widows of honorably discharged 
soldiers Joseph H. Seymour, deceased, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been honorably discharged fram the military service of 


the United States in Company H, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer | 


Infantry, on the 15th day of March, 1863: Provided, That no bounty, 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

EDWARD GIBBS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
685) for the relief of Edward Gibbs. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Edward Gibbs, late of Company F, One hundred and sixty-sixth 
fantry, serial No. 93993, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a private of said company and regiment on the 21st day of 
August, 1918: Provided, That no pay, allowances, or benefits shall be 
held as accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment. 
10, after the word “ no,” insert the word “ bounty ” and a comma 
and the word “ back.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Cottrys: In line 10, after the word 
sert “ bounty ” and a comma, and “ back.” 


* no,” in- 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the fable. 

JOHN COSTIGAN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (HL. R. 
767) for the relief of John Costigan. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there object 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and laws conferring rights upon honorably discharged soldiers, 


and considered to have been in the military service of the United States 


as a private in Company D, Fifth Regiment United States Cavalry, | 


from March 27, 1878, and te have been honorably discharged May 31, 
1881: Provided, That no back pay, back pension, or other back allow- 
ance shall accrue by reason of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
JOSEPH M. BLACK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (EL R. 
772) for the relief of Joseph M. Black. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman give an explanation as to why we should place this man 
back on the honorably discharged list? It seems that he had 
but very little service, and there is no report from the War 
Department on the bill in the report. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I will say to the gentleman that 
this bill passed the House on three different occasions. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why has it not passed the Senate? 
an argument against the bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Because it was never reached. 
The report does not contain the letters of the War Department, 
but they are on file. The fact that they are not in the report 
is no fault of mine. The affidavits on file clearly indicate that 
this man became sick and was forced to leave his organization. 


That is 


| went to the poor farm and remained there. 
| the affidavits on file. 


In- | 


In line | 


their | 
widows, and dependent relatives, John Costigan shall hereafter be held | 
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He was treated, and the affidavits of the doctors who treatea 
him and the druggists who furnished the medicine are on file. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You are seeking to reestablish the man’s 
status as of October 24, 1862. It seems that he had some in- 
testinal trouble and left the service, and from that time forward 
there is no record of his ever having attempted to do his duty 
in the Civil War. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. He was not able to do any duty; 
he started for a hospital, which was overcrowded, and then 
That is shown by 


Mr. STAFFORD. Do they show that he was incapacitated 
for service during the remainder of the war? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Absolutely; the report shows it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of the pension laws 
or any laws conferring rights upon honorably discharged soldiers, their 
widows and dependent relatives, Joseph M. Black shall hereafter be 
held and considered to have been in the military service of the United 
States as a private, in Company I, Fifty-eighth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, from December 3, 1861, and to have been honorably 
discharged October 24, 1862: Provided, That no back pay, pension, 
bounty, or allowances shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 

GEORGE W. GILMORE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R: 
779) for the relief of George W. Gilmore. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
George W. Gilmore, who was a member of Company A, Thirty-third 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been mustered in August 1, 1862, to have served 
honorably, and to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a member of that organization on the 
28d day of December, 1862: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


GEORGE SELBY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
780) for the relief of George Selby. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any Jaws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
George Selby, who was a member of the Thirty-third Ordnance Com- 
pany, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a private 
of that organization on the 27th day of November, 1926: Provided, 
That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
aecrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
MARY NEAF 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
783) for the relief of Mary Neaf. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Mary Neaf, mother of Richard Neaf, who 
served under the name of John Ryan as a private in the One hundred 
and sixty-seventh Company, Coast Artillery Corps, shall be considered 
as the duly designated beneficiary of the Iate Richard Neaf, alias John 
Ryan, under the act approved May 11, 1908, as amended by the act 
approved March 8, 1909 (35 Stat. L. 108, 735). 


1930 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
JAMES MOFFITT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
786) for the relief of James Moffitt. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers James 
Moffitt, who served in Company F, First Regiment United States Infan- 
try, war with Spain, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a member of said company August 25, 1900: Provided, That no back 
pay, bounty, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior 
to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
HOMER C. RAYHILL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
827) for the relief of Homer ©, Rayhill. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Homer C. Rayhill, late of the Twenty-second Battery, United States 
Field Artillery, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a private of said battery of the United States Field Artillery on the 
26th day of April, 1902: Provided, That no bounty, pension, pay, or 
allowances shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of this act. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 

GEORGE A. DAY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 

843) for the relief of George A. Day. 


There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etoc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 


rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
George A. Day, who was a member of Company H, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been honorably discharged from the military service of 
the United States as a private of that organization on the 6th day of 
October, 1864: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to bave accrued prior to the passage of this act, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM H. ESTABROOK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
895) for the relief of William H. Estabrook. 
There being no objection the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
William H. Wstabrook, who was a member of Company I, Bleventh Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to haye been honorably discharged from the military service of 
the United States as a private of that organization on the 84 day of 
January, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

FRANK D. PECK 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
896) for the relief of Frank D. Peck. 

There being no objection the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Frank D. Peck shall be hereafter held and considered to have been hon- 
orably discharged from the military service of the United States as a 
private af Company M, Third Regiment United States Infantry, on 
November 22, 1900: Provided, That no back pension, back pay, or back 
allowance shall accrue by virtue of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
way, read the third time, and passed, 
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A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BAMUEL HOOPER LANE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 897) for the relief of Samuel Hooper Lane, alias 
Samuel Foot. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Samuel Hooper Lane, alias Samuel Foot, shall be hereafter held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
of the United States as a teamster of Company F, Fourteenth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, on July 19, 1862, and as a private of 
Battery I, Fifth Regiment United States Artillery, on July 20, 1865: 
Provided, That no pension, back pay, or back allowances shall be held 
to have accrued by virtue of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


GUY CARLTON BAKER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 898) to correct the records, of the War Department to 
show that Guy Carlton Baker and Calton O. Baker or Carlton C. 
Baker is one and the same person. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to amend the records of the War Department 
to show that Guy Carlton Baker is one and the same person as Calton 
C. Baker or Carlton C. Baker, who served in the War of 1812 as a 
private in Capt. Ezekiel Colburn’s company, Lieut. Col. Thomas B. 
Benedict’s regiment, New York Militia. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
ANDREW AMSBAUGHER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 908) for the relief of Andrew Amsbaugher. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Andrew Anrbaugher, who was a member of Company D, One hundred 
and ninety-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, shall here- 
after be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from 
the military service of the United States as a private of that organi- 
zation on the 2ist day of November, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior 
to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


SQUIRE J. HOLLY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(EL R. 942) for the relief of Squire J. Holly. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Squire J. Holly, who was a member of Company C, Second Regiment 
United States Infantry, shall bereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a private of that organization on the 18th day of November, 
1898: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance sfiall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM H. FLEMING 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1030) for the relief of William H. Fleming. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
William H. Fleming, who was a member of Company K, Eighth Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been discharged honorably from the military service of 
the United States as a member of that organization on the 28th day of 
April, 1899: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance 
shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

HOMER N. HORINE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1036) for the relief of Homer N. Horine, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Homer N. Horine, who was a member of Company G, Fourth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have become a member of Company G, Fourth Regiment Kentucky Volun- 
teer Infantry, on the 11th day of July, 1898, and shall hereafter be held 
and considered to haye been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a sergeant of that organization on the 
ist day of November, 1898, 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, this bill does not contain the 
language that bills of this character usually contain, to the 
effect that no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be 
held to have accrued prior to the passage of the act. I offer 
an amendment to supply that omission. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West 
Virginia offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BACHMANN: In line 12, after the figures 
“1898,” strike out the period and Insert a colon and the following: 
“ Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be 
held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


The question is on agreeing 


ALBERT D, CASTLEBERRY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
1042) for the relief of Albert D. Castleberry. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Albert 
D. Castleberry, who was a member of Company I, Forty-fourth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, Philippine insurrection, shall here- 
after be held and consider@a to have been honorably discharged from the 
military service of the United States as a private of that organization 
on the 20th day of May, 1901: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall be held to haye accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the title of the bill should 
be amended to read “ Castleberry ” where it is spelled “ Catle- 
berry.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the title 
will be amended as suggested by the gentleman from Indiana. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last yote was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


ALBERT I. RILEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1044) for the relief of Albert I. Riley. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, amd benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 
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Albert I. Riley, who was a member of Company K, Thirty-seventh 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been discharged honorably from the military service 
of the United States as a private of that organization on the 12th day 
of April, 1866: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
i a SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
rill. 

CURTIS V. MILLIMAN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1074) for the relief of Curtis V. Milliman. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Curtis V. Milliman, who was a member of the Fifth Independent Bat- 
tery, Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been honorably discharged from the military service of 
the United States as a member of that organization on the Tth day 
of January, 1863: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this 
act, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


MARTIN G. SOHENCK, ALIAS MARTIN G. SCHANCK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1081) for the relief of Martin G. Schenck, alias Martin 
G. Schanck. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There Was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Martin 
G. Schenck, alias Martin G. Schanck, who was a member of Company K, 
Eleventh Regiment United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
of the United States as a private of that organization on the 17th day 
of June, 1871: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be beld to have accrued prior to the passage of this act, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


GEORGE W. POSEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1086) for the relief of George W, Posey. 

The title of the bill was read, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of the pension laws 
George W. Posey, late of Company A, Twentieth Regiment, and of Com- 
pany B, Thirty-fifth Regiment, Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States on the 24th day of July, 
1865: Provided, That no back pay, bounty, pension, or allowance shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bili was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


ORVILLE D. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1108) to correct the military record of Orville D. Dailey. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection te the present 
consideration of the bill? 


DAILEY 
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Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I understand the pension law, it is necessary for a man to 
have served 90 days, otherwise he does not have a pensionable 
status. The purpose of this bill is to provide this gentleman 
with a certificate from Congress that he has served 90 days, 
and in order to do this we have to say that which is not true; 
in other words, add 15 or 20 days to this man’s service. 

Mr. JENKINS. About six or seven, I think it is. 

Mr. COLLINS. In other words, you want Congress to say 
something that is not true? 

Mr. JENKINS. Well, no; not quite. This is the situation: 
This young man was discharged from the Army without any 
request on his part at all and without any knowledge on his 
part. If any of you served in this House in the days when the 
eleventh district was represented by Hon. Charles Grosvenor, 
you have an idea of about how powerful he was and how he 
did things. To be perfectly frank about the matter, it developed 
that the Ohio State University wanted the discharge of this 
young man because he was a good football player. He was in 
the Army and he knew nothing about it, but Charles Grosvenor, 
the Congressman, at the request of the university authorities, 
had him discharged and had him sent home. He went home, 
and after he got home he found out why they had sent him 
there, and before he could get back into the Army, the rest of 
his company was discharged, a few days afterwards. 

He never had a medical examination; he knew nothing about 
what they were doing and was thereby deprived of having an 
honorable discharge at the same time his company was dis- 
charged. If he had had a medical examination he could have 
established the fact at that time that his pbysical condition was 
such that he would have been entitled to a pension. The man 
has been discriminated against very seriously, and without any 
action on his part whatsoever, although that discrimination was 
not intentional at the time. 

Mr. COLLINS. This man in his sworn statement says: 


I was discharged from the Army on September 6, 1898. 


And you want Congress now to state that he was not dis- 
charged on September 6, 1898, but you want us to say that 
which is not true, and say this man was discharged September 
17, 1898. That is the purpose of this bill, is it not? 

Mr. JENKINS. No. 

Mr. COLLINS. That is the fact, is it not? 

Mr. JENKINS. That is the fact, but here is the situation—— 

Mr. COLLINS. And the purpose of this bill is to give this 
man 90 days in the Army so he will be upon a pensionable 
status? 

Mr. JENKINS. Exactly; and here is the situation: He 
would be entitled to 90 days except for these very unusual cir- 
cumstances, As I have said, this man was discharged from the 
Army without any information on his part and he had abso- 
lutely no knowledge of it, and if he had had any idea he was 
to be discharged he probably would have objected. When he 
received notice to report back to his home it carried no informa- 
tion that he was going to be discharged and he had no informra- 
tion to that effect. All of this was done without any knowl- 
edge on his part whatsoever. If this man is not protected and 
if we do not do this for him, here is a man who claims he could 
have shown at that time, if he had had a physical examination, 
that he may have been entitled to a pension. 

Mr. COLLINS. We could go further and give him a cer- 
tificate that he was sick and we could say lots of other things 
that are not true, just like we are called on to say in this bill. 

Mr. JENKINS. I beg the gentleman’s pardon as to that, 
because you would have had to take his word for it and that 
word would initiate from him; but here is a man discharged 
by the War Department without the request of the man and 
without the knowledge of the man, and he suffered by reason 
of that action. I think if the gentleman knew the character 
of this man, knew the cireunrstances, and knew the character 
of the people involved in it he would offer no objection to the 
bill. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not think the gentleman ought to ask 
Congress to state that this man served 11 days longer in the 
Army than he actually seryed there. 

Mr. JENKINS. Well, I can answer that by saying that Con- 
gress many times has said that for a man who has received a 
dishonorable discharge. Many times Congress has corrected a 
man’s dishonorable discharge by giving him an honorable dis- 
charge when he was able to show any extenuating circumstances 
whatever. 

Mr. COLLINS. 
at all. 

Mr. JENKINS. Under the circumstances of this case, put 
yourself in this man’s position. I do not want to be tedious in 


I do not think those cases are on all fours 
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my repetition, but here is a man who had absolutely nothing 
to do with the transaction, and if the Government authorities 
had not intervened, or if somebody had not intervened, under 
the regular program he would have been honorably discharged 
with the rest of his company and brought back to his home town 
with the honor and respectability that goes with a man who 
has been discharged after his regular length of service. I think 
in all fairness to the man this is.a claim of real merit. It is 
not a question of asking that you grant him any favor on 
account of any extenuating circumstances. He puts his cards 


on the table and makes a straight-out statement. 
Oh, the gentleman ought to try to amend 


Mr. COLLINS. 
the general law. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr, BACHMANN. Is not this case a little different from 
the ordinary case that the gentleman has in mind? 

Mr. COLLINS. It is different from any case I have noticed 
on the calendar to-day, 

Mr. BACHMANN. Are there not some extenuating circum- 
stances in this case? 

Mr, COLLINS. I do not think so. 

Mr. BACHMANN. This man was not discharged because he 
had served out his enlistment, he was not discharged for any 
reason of his own, 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not know about that. 
charged, and I imagine was glad to get out. 

Mr. BACHMANN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS] 
has just said here, and I take it it is true or he would not make 
the statement, this man did not know why he was sent home 
until he had actually got home; and he is now seeking, not to 
correct a record of any action of his own, but he was in the 
hands of a Member of Congress who requested the War Depart- 
ment to send him back to Ohio because they needed him at 
Ohio University. This man knew nothing about it. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not think the gentleman understands 
my objection. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes; the gentleman’s objection is that 
we are extending the record seven or eight days to show he 
was discharged at the regular time. 

Mr. COLLINS. No; I am objecting to the bill because it 
would have the Congress make an inaccurate statement. 

Mr. BACHMANN. We do that every day. 

Mr. COLLINS. This man was discharged September 6. He 
states so himself. We are asked to state that which is untrue, 
to wit, that this man was discharged September 17 when he 
was discharged September 6, 

Mr. BACHMANN. ‘That is only another way of doing what is 
done here frequently. 

Mr, JENKINS. Yes; it is doing exactly what has been done 
here many times, where a man would be two or three days 
short in his record of enlistment as a Spanish-American War 
soldier and a bill is introduced 

Mr. COLLINS. Discharge cases, cases where soldiers have 
been dishonorably discharged, are not comparable with this 
ease, because in those particular cases, Congress does not make 
inaceurate statements. We merely provide an honorable dis- 
charge for soldiers who have a different status—in other words, 
exercise the pardoning power. I doubt the wisdom of doing 
this and feel that the practice should be largely or altogether 
discontinued. 

Mr. JENKINS. Does not the gentleman think a man who 
has been dishonorably discharged would be in a much worse 
predicament than a man who has been honorably discharged, 
but discharged without his request? 

Mr. COLLINS. ‘The otheris an act of mercy, in other words, 
a pardon—the giving of an honorable discharge. 

I object, Mr. Speaker. 

JULIUS VICTOR KELLER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H, R. 
1301) for the relief of Julius Victor Keller, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Julius 
Victor Keller, who was a member of Company C, Seventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, and formerly assigned to Company G, Third 
Regiment United States Infantry, United States Army, shall hereafter be 
held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a private and member of Company C, 
Seventh Regiment United States Infantry, on the 12th day of October, 


He was dis- 
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1878, he having enlisted as Julius Keller: Provided, That no bounty, 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
ALEXANDER C. DOYLE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1430) for the relief of Capt. Alexander C. Doyle. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is one of the multifarious bills reported from the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. There is no report from the War De- 
partment. ‘This is not a bill to establish a military status, but 
to pay a certain amount of money, and unless there is some 
person here who ean give an explanation more at length than 
the one incorporated in the report I will ask to have the bill 
passed over or object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will report the next bill. 

JOHN D. O'CONNELL 

The next business on the Priyate Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1432) for the relief of John D. O’Connell, first lieutenant, 
Quartermaster Corps. : 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

THOMAS FINLEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1511) for the relief of Thomas Finley. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Thomas Finley, who was a member of Battery C, Seventh Regiment 
United States Light Artillery, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a private of that organization on the 15th day of May, 1899: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act, 


Objection is heard. The Clerk 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOHN W. LEICH, ALIAS JOHN LEACH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1594) for the relief of John W. Leich, alias John Leach, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers John 
W. Leich, alias John Leach, who was a member of Company B, Sixty- 
seyenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a member of that organization on the 
12th day of July, 1864: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to have accraed prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FRANK C. RUSSELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
1605) for the relief of Frank C. Russell. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Frank 
C. Russell, who was a member of the Eighth Battery, Field Artillery, 
sball hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States as a member of 
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that organization on the 3d day of October, 1904: Provided, That no 
bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 

GEORGE A. COLE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1606) for the relief of George A. Cole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
George A. Cole, who was a member of Troop F, First Regiment United 
States Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 
as a member of that organization on June 15, 1902: Provided, That no 
bounty, back pay, pension or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

WIDOW OF ALBERT F. SMITH 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1697) granting relief to the widow of Albert F. Smith. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Albert F. Smith, deceased, who was a member of Company F, Second 
Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to baye been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a private of that organization on the 
18th day of July, 1862: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, 
or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of 
this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

JAMES E. WESTCOTT 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1706) for the relief of James E. Westcott. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged members of the 
United States Army who served during the Civil War James E. West- 
cott, late of the United States Army, serving as a private, Company C, 
Fourteenth Regiment New York State Militia Infantry, shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been discharged honorably from such 
service of the United States as a member of the United States Army 
on the date of the expiration of his enlistment: Provided, That no 
bounty, pay, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 11, strike out the words “on the date of the expiration 
of his enlistment ” and insert in lien thereof the words “on the 1st day 
of March, 1863." 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Grisson, for three days, on account of important business. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, it is my intention to move to 
adjourn, but I first yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 


RAMEY]. 5 

Mr. FRANK M., RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Rrcorp on the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln. 


1930 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, 82 years ago a tall, 
gaunt young man with a sad, sorrowful face came from Spring- 
field, IN., to the Capitol of our Nation as a Representative in 
Congress from the Springfield, TIl, district. 

Little was known of this quiet man at that time east of the 
State of Illinois, although later he was destined to make the 
same trip from Springfield to Washington on two different occa- 
sions to take up his duties as President of the United States. 

The man to whom I refer is our own Abraham Lincoln, whose 
life was unique for its successes and tragedies, and whose birth- 
day is to-day being celebrated over the length and breadth of our 
Nation. 

Having the good fortune to represent the district in Congress 
once represented by the immortal Lincoln, I consider it a duty, 
and it is indeed a pleasure, on this occasion of his birthday to 
pay tribute to the memory of his illustrious name. Living as I 
do in the locality where Lincoln once lived, where he practiced 
law, where he went about the streets in his humble way spread- 
ing kindness and cheer, where his great heart went out in sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate and the downtrodden, where he be- 
stowed so many acts of kindness, where he lived as a loving 
husband and father ; and living, as I do, almost in the shadow of 
his tomb, wherein is all that remains of him, I wish to express 
my appreciation for being permitted to have the opportunity to 
make a few remarks about my illustrious predecessor. 

The name of Lincoln will live forever in the heart of a 
grateful Nation. Born in humble obscurity in a cabin among the 
hills of Kentucky, he was destined to amaze the world with 
his simple life and the nobleness of his purpose. 

In his early life he met reverse after reverse; the cup of 
joy was neyer his, but bitterness crept into his life from every 
angle. From early youth until his tragic death his heart bled 
for his fellow men. Hungry, half clad, and living in poverty 
in his youth, his horizon forever dark, this man had an un- 
daunted courage, and with faith in his country and in the 
people, both of whom he loved with a great tenderness, Lincoln, 
saddened in heart and soul, drank the cup of bitterness day 
after day until that fateful night here in the city of Washington 
when he met death at the hands of an assassin. 

On this occasion it may not be amiss to reflect a little upon 
the Influence of Lincoln upon America and the American youth. 
With the life of Lincoln as an example, America has taught the 
world that in this country a boy, although born in humble and 
lowly surreundings, may achieve the highest honors of the 
Nation. In the life of Lincoln America has taught the world 
that in bestowing honors upon its people it does not look alone 
to the rich and powerful, but it selects its leaders by reason of 
worth and not by reason of birth. 

The life of Lincoln has been a source of inspiration to thou- 
sands of young men starting out in life’s career, and the story 
of his early reverses has caused many a young man to climb 
the ladder of fame who without the tragie story of Lincoln 
before him might have become discouraged and fallen by the 
wayside. It has taught America that she can say to the young 
man, although born in poverty and want, “Sir, you are a 
prince; you may attain the highest honors in the gift of the 
Nation.” 

The history of this man’s life is considered by many as the 
most interesting narrative in the annals of all history. Ushered 
into the world in extreme poverty, of lowly and uneducated 
parentage, he was destined to be the chief actor in a period 
of our national life which threatened to tear our Nation from 
its foundation. 

Although spending only a few years of his life in school, the 
products of his pen are considered by many to rank among the 
literary classics of the world. His Gettysburg address has long 
been considered as the acme of perfection. 

To Lincoln there was no North nor South, and the noble sons 
of the South have been quick to respond to the noble purpose 
emanating from the great heart of Lincoln, 

From page 2882 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the Seyen- 
tieth Congress, first session, I quote from a distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arkansas on the anniversary of the birth of Lincoln: 


As a representative in this body of what has come to be known as the 
new South, I bow my head to-day in reverence. I pluck a white rose, 
blooming in the gardens of Dixie, and lay it on the tomb of the brave, 
humble, awkward, patient, immortal Lincoln, whose courage and charity 
have been excelled by the leader of armed forces nowhere at no time 
in the annals of human history. 

In what other land, under what other sky, could one of such humble 
birth, of such simple attributes, but of such determined principles, have 
attained the prominence which crowned Abraham Lincoln? 
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If he could come back to life and move again among the men who 
served this Nation, he would find nowhere a more secre abiding place, 
nowhere would he be more cordially received than in the land of Dixie. 


What a wonderful tribute to the memory of Lincoln from a 
son of the South! 

Lincoln loved his home folks. Nothing is more touching or 
more expresses his deep feeling and sympathy for the people 
among whonr he lived than his address from the rear platform 
of the train in Springfield, TIl., the morning he started to Wash- 
ington to assume his duties as President of the United States. 

It was on February 11, 1861, that Lincoln, standing in the 
rain, said to a smali number of his friends and neighbors, who 
had met at the station to bid him farewell: 


My friends, no one not in my situation can appreciate my feelings of 
sadness at this parting. To this place and the kindness of this people 
I owe everything. Here I have lived a quarter of a century, and have 
passed from a young to an old man. Here my children were born and 
one lies buried. I now leave, not knowing when or whether ever I 
may return, with a task before me greater than that which rested on 
the shoulders of Washington. Without the aid of that Divine Being, 
who ever sided him, who controls mine and all destinies, I can not 
succeed. With that assistance I can not fail. Trusting in Him who 
can go with me and remain with you and be everywhere, for good, 
let us confidently hope that all will be well. To His care commending 
you, as I hope in your prayers you will commend me, I bid you, friends 
and neighbors, an affectionate farewell. 


Lincoln will live forever in the hearts of men and women of 
America. His honesty will ever be taught in our schools. His 


success against great odds will ever be an inspiration to the 
struggling American youth. The sadness of his life will ever 
His reverence 
the land, 


bring tears to the eyes of all true Americans. 
for his mother will ever be heraled to the youth of 
for it was he who said: 


All that I am, all that I have, all I expect to be, I owe to my angel 
mother, 


His strange, sad face will ever be before the American people. 
Those wistful eyes that had a tear for every fallen soldier of 
the Civil War will never be forgotten, and will be the guiding 
star to this and future generations, 

A child of the wilderness, his picture now adorns the palaces 
of kings, and the homes of the rich and the poor alike, for all 
join in doing honor to this humble, sad, martyred son of 
America, who seemingly bore a crown of thorns from the cradle 
to the graye. 

Years will come and go, time will pass, the thrones of kings 
may totter and fall, the fame of distant heroes may be for- 
gotten, but the American people will foreyer behold the image 
of this man, the most sorrowful, the most tender, and the most 
pathetic personage in history. 

So we are not surprised that Secretary Stanton, who at the 
deathbed of Lincoln, after the last drop of his crimson blood 
had been shed, remarked: 

He now belongs to the ages. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, February 13, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following list of committee hear- 
ings scheduled for Thursday, February 13, 1930, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


A bill to fix the compensation of the assistant heads of the 
executive departments (H. R. 8003). 


COMMITTEE ON ELECTION OF PRESIDENT, VICE PRESIDENT, AND 
EBEPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 


(10.30 a. m.) 


Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States fixing the commencement of the terms of President and 
Vice President and Members of Congress and fixing the time of 
the assembling of Congress (H. J. Res. 9 and 25). 
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Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United | 
States with reference to the election of the President and Vice | 
President (H. J. Res. 216). 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To consider private bills. 

COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend the act entitled “An act reclassifying the salaries 
of postmasters and employees of the Postal Service, readjusting 
their salaries and compensation on an equitable basis, increas- | 
ing postal rates to provide for such readjustment (H. R. 1228). 

Granting leaves of absence with pay to substitutes in the 
Postal Service (H. R. 3087). 

Granting equipment allowance to third-class postmasters 
(H. R229). 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) caucus room 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States (H. J. Res. 114, H. J. Res. 11, H. J. Res. 38, H. J. Res. 39). 

Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution (H. J. Res. 99). 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for a referendum on the eighteenth amendment 
thereof (H. J. Res. 219). 

COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended 
(H. R. 8134). 

COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 
(10 a. m.) 

To promote the better protection and highest public use of 
the lands of the United States and adjacent lands and waters 
in northern Minnesota for the protection of forest products, the 
development and extension of recreational uses, the preser- 
vation of wild life, and other purposes not inconsistent there- 
with; and to protect more effectively the streams and lakes 
dedicated to public use under the terms and spirit of clause 2 
of the Webster-Ashburton treaty of 1842 between Great Britain 
and the United States; and looking toward the joint develop- 
ment of indispensable international recreational and economic 
assets (H. R. 6981). 

COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL (SUBCOMMITTEE) 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To consider plan of A. B. B. Harris for Bonnet Carre spillway. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

320. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Navy, transmitting draft of a proposed bill to 
amend section 4894 of the Revised Statutes (title 35, sec. 37, 
U. S. C.) with a view to effecting greater secrecy of inventions 
useful to the national defense, was taken from the Speaker’s 
table and referred to the Committee on Patents. 


COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1408. A 
bill to provide for the study, investigation, and survey, for 
commemorative purposes, of the Bull Run and Second Manas- 
sas battle fields in the State of Virginia; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 666). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 4502. 
A bill authorizing an appropriation for repairs to old Fort San 
Carlos, Fla., and for the procurement and erection of a tablet 
or marker thereon; without amendment (Rept. No. 667). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. QUIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6618. A 
bill to provide for the study, investigation, and survey, for 
commemorative purposes, of the battle field of Chalmette, La.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 668). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. S. J. Res. 117. 
Joint resolution for the relief of farmers and fruit growers in 
the storm and flood stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
gia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 669) teferred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF BILLS AND 
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Mr. REID of Illinois: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 7701. A bill to authorize fraternal and benevolent cor- 
porations heretofore created by special act of Congress to divide 
and separate the insurance activities from the fraternal activi- 
ties by an act of its supreme legislative body, subject to the 
approval of the superintendent of insurance of the District of 
Columbia; with amendment (Rept. No. 670). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Indian 
9306. 


Affairs. H. R. 
A bill to authorize per capita payments to the Indians of 


the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, S. Dak. ; without amendment 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


(Rept. No, 671). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GUYER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 334. A bill for 
the relief of Samuel Gettinger and Harry Pomerantz; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 661). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whoie House. 

Mr. DALLINGER: Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. H. R. 1849. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Franklin D. Clark; without amendment (Rept. No. 662). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3789. 
A bill for the relief of Joseph M. McAleer; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 663). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5045. A bill for 
the relief of John J. Corcoran; without amendment (Rept, No. 
664). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9092. A bill for 
the relief of the estate of William Bardel; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 665). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions was discharged from the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 7439) granting a pension to Josephine Cannefax, and 
the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 9797) concerning recogni- 
tion of military status of persons who honorably served with 
the American Red Cross and kindred American organizations 
with the United States forces overseas, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WELCH of California: A bill (H. R. 9798) for the 
inspection of vessels propelled by internal-combustion engines; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 9799) to estab- 
lish a laboratory for the study of the criminal, dependent, and 
defective classes; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9800) to amend the trading 
with the enemy act so as to extend the time within which 
claims may be filed with the Alien Property Custodian; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota (by request): A bill 
(H. R. 9801) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation, 

3y Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9802) to increase the 
amount paid to State or Territorial homes for the support of 
disabled soldiers and sailors of the United States who are 
inmates of such homes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 9803) to amend the fourth 
proviso to section 24 of the immigration act of 1917, as 
amended; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

3y Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9804) to amend the World 
War adjusted compensation act, as amended, by extending the 
time within which applications for benefits thereunder may 
be filed, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 9805) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River at Cairo, Ill.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9806) to authorize the construction of 
certain bridges and to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of other bridges over the navigable 
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waters of the United States; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

3y Mr. WOOD: A resolution (H. Res. 151) to provide for 
the expenses of a subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations in carrying out the provisions of House Resolution 
139; to the Committee on Accounts, 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 
3y Mr. CULLEN: Memorial of the Senate of the State of 
Minnesota, urging the passage of the Shipstend-Newton bill 
(S. 3913 and H. R. 12780); to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ACKERMAN: A bill (H. R. 9807) for the relief of 
Charles Halbforster; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9808) granting a pension to Mary Fisher 
Redshaw Sanford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (H. R. 9809) granting a pension 
to Anna Curren; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (A: R. 9810) granting a pension to 
Ida Tisdale; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 9811) granting an increase of 
pension to Amanda J. Hancock; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 9812) granting an increase 
of pension to Rebecca K. Welch; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3y Mr. CRADDOCK: A bill (H. R. 9813) granting an increase 
of pension to Ada V. Awbrey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 9814) granting an increase of 
pension to Carrie W. Puffer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 9815) granting an increase 
of pension to Cynthia Logan; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. : 

By Mr. FREEMAN; A bill (H. R. 9816) for the relief of 
Thomas F. Gibbons; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9817) for the relief of James J. Smith; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9818) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane A. Geer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9819) for the relief 
of Estle David; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALL of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 9820) for the re- 
lief of the Ingram-Day Lumber Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARTLEY: A bill (H. R. 9821) granting a pension 
to Mary H. Wright; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department): A bill 
(H. R. 9822) to credit certain officers with service at the United 
States Military Academy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 9823) granting a pension to 
Charles Vogler; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 9824) for the relief of 
the owners of the French bark France; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 9825) granting an increase of 
pension to Elenor Stephenson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9826) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. McDonald; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 9827) granting an increase 
of pension to Catherine Blizabeth Strayer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9828) granting an increase of pension to 
Bell Barton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 9829) granting a pension 
to Mary Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 9830) granting an increase 
of pension to Sallie Eyans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 9831) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth M. Stonebraker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9882) granting an increase of pension to 
Alwilda Morgan; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 9833) grant- 
ing a pension to Ella L. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: 


A bill (H. R, 9834) granting a pension to 
George B. Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 9835) granting an increase of 
pension to Martha E. Snell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITLEY: A bill (H. R. 9836) for the relief of Petro 
Melazzo; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9837) for the relief of Pasquale Mirabelli; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 9838) granting an increase of 
pension to Adaline A. Hughes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN;: A bill (H. R. 9889) granting an increase 
of pension to Rebecca J. Stine; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4514. By Mr. BEERS: Petition from citizens of West Milton, 
Pa., favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
period of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

4515. By Mr. BOLTON: Petition signed by citizens of Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio, requesting favorable action on bills provid- 
ing increased rates of pension for Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4516. By Mr. BUCKBEE: Petition of J. W. Kylen and 73 
other citizens of De Kalb, Ill, asking for early passage of 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4517. Also, petition of Frank Tesar and 77 other citizens of 
Coal City, Ill., asking for early passage of House bill 2562 pro- 
viding for increased rates of pensions to the men who served 
in the armed forces during the Spanish-American War period ; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

4518. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of citizens of 
Waukesha, urging the passage of a bill to increase pensions of 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4519. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition signed by William Langell 
and 15 other members of the International Shipmasters’ Asso- 
ciation of the Great Lakes, Harbor No. 14, St. Clair, Mich, 
opposing enactment of the La Follette bill, S. 306; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

4520. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution of the Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut urgently 
requesting the Congress of the United States to provide in the 
Borough of Manhattan, as promptly as possible, a separate Fed- 
eral courts building of proper dignity and sufficient capacity 
for the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, the 
District Court for the Southern District of New York, and for 
such other Federal courts and for such divisions of the De- 
partment of Justice as are desired; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

4521. By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Petition of 41 citizens 
of Chloride, Ariz., in support of House bill 2562 providing for 
increased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4522, By Mr. ELLIS: Petition of J. L. Housekeeper and 42 
other indorsers, seeking consideration and passage of House 
bill 2562 and Senate bill 476 for increased pension rate for 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4523. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of various citizens of Leslie, 
Searcy County, Ark., urging the speedy consideration and pas- 
sage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for in- 
creased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

4524, Also, petition of various citizens of Baxter County, 
Ark., urging the speedy consideration and passage of House bill 
2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to the men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4525. Also, petition of Owen G. Kendrick and various other 
citizens of Cotter, Baxter County, Ark., urging speedy considera- 
tion and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, previd- 
ing for increased rates of pension to the men who seryed in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4526. Also, petition of various citizens of Carroll County, Ark., 
urging the speedy consideration and passage of House bill 2562 
and Senate bill 476, providing for increased rates in pension for 
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men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4527. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Fresno 
Branch, San Joaquin Valley Retail Grocers’ and Merchants’ As- 
sociation and Retail Grocers’ Association of San Francisco, urg- 
ing support of Kelly-Capper bill; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

4528. Also, petition of Maston Harris, citizen of Enid, Okla., 
urging support of House bill 8976; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4529. Also, petition of Oklahoma Pharmaceutical Association, 
urging retention permissive features prohibition act in Treasury 
Department; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4530. By Mr. JAMES: Petition asking favorable action on 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates 
of. pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4531. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of citizens of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley, asking for early completion of the upper Missis- 
sippi system ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

4532. Also, petition urging that a sufficiently high tariff be 
placed upon all foreign raw products from which food substi- 
tutes are made to adequately protect our dairy interests; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

4533. Also, petition of 74 residents of Canby, Minn., and 
vicinity, urging speedy consideration and passage of House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4534. By Mrs. LANGLEY: Petition of George Ike Porter, Mr. 
J. J. Thomas, Mrs. Rhoda Thomas, and 64 other citizens of 
Floyd County, Ky., urging speedy consideration and passage 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4535. By Mr. LETTS: Petition of Harry Pfabe and other 
constituents, urging the passage of legislation in behalf of the 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4536. By Mr. MENGES: Petition submitted by C. A, Crom- 
leigh and other citizens of York and York County, Pa., urging 
the enactment of an amendment to the present law to extend 
the date of service-connected disability allowance to January 1, 
1930, to allow the benefits of compensation to disabled veterans 
of the World War who develop tuberculosis prior to the date of 
January 1, 1930; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

4537. Also, petition submitted by George 8. Fry, 627 Cleveland 
Avenue, York, Pa., and other citizens of York and York County, 
urging the enactment of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension for the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4538. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Tecumseh, Mich., favoring the passage of House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pensions to Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4539. By Mr. MOOR® of Kentucky: Petition of citizens of 
Adairville, Logan County, Ky., urging passage of House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4540. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Walter 
Waddelow and six other citizens of Mount Morris, IL, favoring 
the passage of the Saturday half holiday bill (H. R. 167) for 
postal employees and the longevity bill (H. R. 162) ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

4541. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition of citizens of Rusk County, 
Wis., in favor of the Robston educational bill; to the Committee 
on Education. 

4542. By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: Petition of various citizens 
of Missouri, urging increased pensions for Spanish War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4548. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of 21 citizens of Mandan, 
N. Dak., in favor of a bill to increase pensions of veterans of 
the war with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4544. Also, petition of 41 citizens of Ambrose, N. Dak., in 
favor of a bill to increase pensions of veterans of the war with 
Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4545. By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Petition of 38 constituents, 
favoring the passage of House bill 2562, providing for increase 
of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

4546. Also, petition of 100 constituents requesting favorable 
consideration upon the Robsion-Capper bill to create. a depart- 
ment of public education, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education, 
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4547. Also, petition signed by 78 people, favoring the passage 
of House bill 2562, providing for increase of pension to Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4548. By Mr. WINGO: Petition of citizens of Fort Smith, 
Ark., in favor of increased pensions for Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4549. By Mr. WOODRUFF: Petition from citizens of Big 

Rapids, Mecosta County, Mich., favoring adoption of House bill 
2562, granting increase of pensions to veterans of the Spanish 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 
_ 4550. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Fred G. Bowers, Belle 
Vernon, Pa.; A. W. Schroder, Avonmore, Pa. ; and Patsy Costa, 
Mount Pieasant, Pa., members of Aspinwall Chapter, No. 20, the 
Disabled American Veterans of the World War, advocating pas- 
sage of the Rankin bill, H. R. 7825; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

4551. Also, petition of Triumph Council, No. 302, Order of 
Independence Americans, Sardis, Pa., protesting against Mexi- 
cans entering the United States as laborers; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

4552. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of citizens of Carroll 
County, Md., who urge early and favorable action on House bill 
2562 and Senate bill 476, which provide for an increase in pen- 
sion to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, February 13, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. in open executive session, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard , 
Capper 
Carnway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale Hebert 
Deneen Joħnson Sheppard Wheeler 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr, Kine] is necessarily detained from the Sen- 
ate by illness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. REED], who are delegates from the United States 
to the Naval Arms Conference meeting in London, England. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. HowELL]. I ask that this announcement 
may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS 


Jones 
Kean 

* Kendrick 
Keyes 
La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Schall 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Iđaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 


Frazier 
George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 


As in legislative session, 

Mr. KEAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of New Jersey, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. BLAINE presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Wisconsin, praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of Maryland, praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented a resolution adopted by the 
City Council of Baltimore, Md., favoring the passage of House 
Joint Resolution 167, directing the President of the United 
States to proclaim October 11 of each year as “ General Pulaski’s 
memorial day” for the observance and commemoration of the 
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death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Library. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Baltimore, 
Md. praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented a resolution adopted by the 
Detroit (Mich.) Federation of Labor, favoring the passage of 
the bill (S. 306) to amend certain laws relating to American 
seamen, and for other purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition from the 
South Side Boosters Club, of Saginaw, Mich., praying for the 
modification of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution, 
and also the Volstead Act, pertaining to the manufacture, sale, 
etc, of intoxicating liquors, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the national de- 
fense committee of the Detroit (Mich.) Board of Commerce, 
favoring the passage of the so-called reserve division bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

As in legislative session, 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 568) for the relief of Frank 
Yarlott, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 181) thereon, 

Mr. PINE, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. E. 4604) to provide for the recording 
of the Indian sign language through the instrumentality of 
Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott, retired, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 182) thereon. 

Mr. FRAZIER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 7964) to authorize the issu- 
ance of a fee patent for block 23 within the town of Lac du 
Flambeau, Wis., in favor of the local public-school authorities, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
183) thereon. 

Mr, TYDINGS, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3135) granting the consent of Congress 
to Helena S. Raskob to construct a dam across Robins Cove, a 
tributary of Chester River, Queen Annes County, Md., reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 184) thereon. 

REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 

As in open executive session, 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

As in legislative session, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

3y Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 3545) granting an increase of pension to Emma 
G. Heffner (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

A bill (S. 3546) providing for reclassification of salaries of 
patent examiners; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

A bill (S. 8547) to exempt certain persons from the payment 
of premiums on Government insurance; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A bill (S. 3548) relating to travel allowances of members of 
the volunteer forces of the United States authorized to be 
recruited under the act approved March 2, 1899 (with an ac- 
companying paper) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3549) granting a pension to Sadie M. Waitman 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3550) granting an increase of pension to Bliza 
I. Duff (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 8551) for the relief of William J. Cocke; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 3552) to amend the Arlington Memorial Bridge act; 
to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 3553) for the relief of R. A. Ogee, sr.; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

_ A bill (S. 3554) granting a pension to W. B. “Curly” Hicks 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 8555) authorizing the purchase, establishment, and 
maintenance of an experimental farm or orchard in Mobile 
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County, State of Alabama, and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 3556) authorizing the sale of a certain tract of 
land in the State of Oregon, to the Klamath Irrigation Dis- 
trict; and 

A bill (S. 3557) to provide for the acquisition of certain tim- 
berlands and the sale thereof to the State of Oregon for recrea- 
tional and scenic purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3558) to amend section 8 of the act making appro- 
priations to provide for the expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
and for other purposes, approved March 4, 1913; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. BLAINE: 

A bill (S. 3559) granting an increase of pension to Frances 
E. O’Brien (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3560) granting an increase of pension to Leona 
O'Brien (with accompanying papers); to the Commnrittee on 
Pensions, 

A bill (S. 3561) to amend section 202 of the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924, as amended; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 8562) to authorize the appointment of Chief Ma- 
chinist William C. Gray, United States Navy (retired), a lieu- 
tenant on the retired list of the Navy (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHALL (for Mr. SHIPSTEAD) : 

A bill (S. 3563) granting a pension to John H. Lester; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (8, 3564) to amend section 7 of the Federal reserve act, 
as amended; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A bill (S. 3565) for the relief of certain purchasers of lots in 
Harding Townsite, Fla.; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

SPANISH WAR PENSIONS 

As in legislative session, 

Mr. HARRIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 476) granting pensions and increase 
ef pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the war 
with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief ex- 
pedition, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

As in legislative session, 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

. R. 318. An act for the relief of William 8. McWilliams; 

. R. 321. An act for the relief of William J. McKenna; 

. R. 341. An act for the relief of Harvey H. Goyer; 

. R. 393. An act for the relief of William H. Wagoner; 

. R. 394. An act for the relief of Charles R. Stevens; 

. R. 395. An act for the relief of Alfred Chapleau; 

. R. 397. act for the relief of Lowell G. Fuller; 

: R. 449. act for the relief of Garrett M. Martin; 

. R. 453. act for the relief of Michael Patrick Sullivan; 

. R. 462, act for the relief of William Martin; 

. R. 464. act for the relief of Dock Leach; 

. R. 477. act for the relief of Harry Hamlin; 

. R. 507. act for the relief of Richard A, Chavis; 

. R. 515. An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ com- 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Jackson D. Wissman, a 
fornrer employee of the Government Dairy Farm, Beltsville, Md.; 

H. R. 516. An act for the relief of John Jakes; 

H. R. 539. An act for the relief of William Barhart; 

H. R. 542, An act for the relief of Chaney L. McIntyre; 

H. R. 555. An act for the relief of Paul Jelna; 

H. R. 562. An act for the relief of Edward McOmber ; 

H. R. 566. An act for the relief of Charlies Smith; 

H. R.585. An act for the relief of Vanrenslear VanderCook, 
alias William Snyder; 

H. R.589. An act for the relief of Abram H, Johnson; 

H. R. 591. An act for the relief of Howard C. Frink; 

H. R. 651. An act for the relief of Henrietta Seymour, widow 
of Joseph H. Seymour, deceased ; 

H. R. 659, An act for the relief of Rosetta Laws; 

H. R. 666. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay to Eva Broderick for the hire of an automobile by agents 
of the Indian Service; 

H. R. 685. An act for the relief of Edward Gibbs; 

H. R. 767. An act for the relief of John Costigan ; 

H. R. 772. An act for the relief of Joseph M. Black; 
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act for the relief of George W. Gilmore; 

act for the relief of George Selby; 

act for the relief of Mary Neat; 

act for the relief of James Moffitt; 

act for the relief of Homer C. Rayhill; 

act for the relief of George A. Day; 

act for the relief of William H. Estabrook; 

act for the relief of Frank D. Peck; 

act for the relief of Samuel Hooper Lane, alias 
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7. An 
Samuel Foot; 

H. R. 898. An act to correct the records of the War Depart- 
ment to show that Guy Carlton Baker and Calton C. Baker or 
Carlton C. Baker is one and the same person ; 

H. R. 908. An act for the relief of Andrew Amsbaugher ; 

H. R. 942. An act for the relief of Squire J, Holly; 

H. R. 1080, An act for the relief of William H. Fleming; 

H. R. 1036. An act for the relief of Homer N. Horine; 

H. R. 1042, An act for the relief of Albert D. Castleberry; 

H. R. 1044. An act for the relief of Albert I. Riley; 

H. R.1074. An act for the relief of Curtis V. Milliman; 

H. R. 1081. An act for the relief of Martin G. Schenck, alias 
Martin G. Schanek; 

H. R. 1086. An act for the relief of George W. Posey; 

H. R.1301. An act for the relief of Julius Victor Keller; 

H. R. 1485. An act for the relief of Arthur H. Thiel; 

H. R.1502. An act for the relief of Arthur Daniel Newman; 

H. R. 1511. An act for the relief of Thomas Finley; 

H. R. 1594. An act for the relief of John W. Leich, alias John 
Leach ; 

H. R. 

H. R. 

H. R: 
Smith ; 

H. R. 

H. R. 

B. R. 2331. 

H. R. 2808. 

H. R. 2809. 
Robbins; 

H. R. 3104. 


1605. 
1606. 
1697. 


An 
An 
An 


act for the relief of Frank C. Russell; 
act for the relief of George A. Cole; 
act granting relief to the widow of Albert F. 


An 
An 
An 
An 
An 


1706. 
1803. 


act for the relief of James E. Westcott; 

act for the relief of the Yosemite Lumber Co.; 
act for the relief of Leonard T. Newton; 

act for the relief of Robert J. Smith; 

act for the relief of Adelaide (Ada) J. Walker 


An act for the relief of Lieut. Edward F. Ney, 


Supply Corps, United States Navy; 
H 


R. 3105. An act for the relief of Lieut. Henry Guilmette, 
Corps, United States Navy; 
3107. An act for the relief of Lieut. Edward Mixon, 
Corps, United States Navy; 
3108. An act for the relief of Lieut. Archy W. Barnes. 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3109. An act for the relief of Capt. William L. F. 
Simonpietri, Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R: 3110. An act for the relief of Capt. John H. 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3112. An act for the relief of Lieut. Commander Thomas 
Cochran, Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3258, An act to correct the naval record of Peter 
Hansen ; 

H. R. 3288. An act for the relief of John Ralston; 

H. R. 3289. An act for the relief of Charles W. Bendure; 

H. R 3290. An act for the relief of Henry E. Thomas, alias 
Christopher Timmerman ; 

H. R. 3431. An act for the relief of Charles H. Young; 

H. R. 3657. An act to quiet title and possession with respect 
to certain lands in Custer County, Nebr.; 

H. R. 3948. An act for the relief of W. C. Moye; 

H. R. 4055. An act to authorize a cash award to William P. 
Flood for beneficial suggestions resulting in improvement in 
naval material; 

H. R. 6083. An act for the relief of Goldberg & Levkoff; 

H. R. 6084. An act to ratify the action of a local board of 
sales control in respect to contracts between the United States 
and Goldberg & Levkoff; 

H. R. 6290, An act authorizing the redemption by the United 
States Treasury of 20 war-savings stamps (series of 1918) now 
held by Dr. John Mach, of Omaha, Nebr. ; 

H. R. 8052. An act authorizing the heirs of Elijah D. Myers 
to purchase land in section 7, township 28 south, range 11 west, 
Willamette meridian, county of Coos, State of Oregon; and 

H. R. 8699. An act for the relief of George S. Conway, jr. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Supply 
H. R. 
Supply 
H.R. 


Merriam, 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature te the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 245) 
making an additional appropriation for personal services in the 
office of the Treasurer of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1930, and it was signed by the Vice President. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing was communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 

As in legislative session, 

The foliowing bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 3657. An act to quiet title and possession with respect to 
certain lands in Custer County, Nebr.; and 

H. R.8052. An act authorizing the heirs of Elijah D. Myers to 
purchase land in section 7, township 28 south, range 11 west, 
Willamette meridian, county of Coos, State of Oregon; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Suryeys. 

H. R. 2331. An act for the relief of Leonard T. Newton; 

H. R. 3104, An act for the relief of Lieut. Edward F. 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3105, An act for the relief of Lieut. Henry Guilmette, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R.3107. An act for the relief of Lieut. 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3108. An act for the relief of Lieut. Archy W. Barnes, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R: 3109. An act for the relief of Capt. William L. F. Simon- 
pietri, Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3110. An act for the relief of Capt. John H. Merriam, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3112. An act for the relief of Lieut. Commander Thomas 
Cochran, Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3258. An act to correct the naval record of Peter 
Hansen; and 

H. R. 4055. An act to authorize 
Flood for beneficial suggestions resulting in improvement in 
naval material; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 515. An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ com- 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Jackson D. Wissman, a 
former employee of the Government Dairy Farm, Belts- 
ville, Md. ; 

H. R. 666. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay to Eva Broderick for the hire of an automobile by agents of 
the Indian Service; 

H. R. 1485. An act for the relief of Arthur H. Thiel; 

H. R. 1803. An act for the relief of the Yosemite Lumber Co.; 

H. R. 3431. An act for the relief of Charles H. Young; 

H. R. 3948. An act for the relief of W. C. Moye; 

H. R. 6083. An act for the relief of Goldberg & Leykoff; 

H. R. 6084. An act to ratify the action of a local board of sales 
control in respect to contracts between the United States and 
Goldberg & Levkoff; 

H. R. 6290. An act Aon the redemption by the United 
States Treasury of 20 war-savings stamps (series of 1918) now 
held by Dr. John Mach, of Omaha, Nebr.; and 

H. R. 8699. An act for the relief of George S. Conway, jr.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.318. An act for the relief of William S. McWilliams; 

H. R. 321. An act for the relief of William J. McKenna; 

. R. 341. An act for the relief of Harvey H. Goyer; 
. R.393. An act for the relief of William H. Wagoner; 
.R. 394. An act for the relief of Charles R. Stevens; 
.R. 395. An act for the relief of Alfred Chapleau ; 
. 897. An act for the relief of Lowell G. Fuller; 
. 449. An act for the relief of Garrett M. Martin; 
.453. An act for the relief of Michael Patrick Sullivan; 
. 462. An act for the relief of William Martin ; 
. An act for the relief of Dock Leach; 
. An act for the relief of Harry Hamlin; 
07. An act for the relief of Richard A. Chavis; 
}. An act for the relief of John Jakes; 
. An act for the relief of William Earhart; 
. An act for the relief of Chancy L. McIntyre; 
5. An act for the relief of Paul Jelna; 
. An act for the relief of Edward McOmber ; 
}. An act for the relief of Charles Smith; 
5. An act for the relief of Vanrenslear VanderCook, 
alias W illiam Snyder ; 

H. R. 589. An act for the relief of Abram H. Johnson ; 

H. R. 591. An act for the relief of Howard C. Frink; 

H.R, 651. An act for the relief of Henrietta Seymour, widow 
of Joseph H. Seymour, deceased; 

H. R. 659. An act for the relief of Rosetta Laws; 

H. R. 685. An act for the relief of Edward Gibbs; 

EH R. 767 . An act for the relief of John Costigan ; 

H. R. . An act for the relief of Joseph M. Black; 

H. R. 779. An act for the relief of George W. Gilmorej 


Ney, 


Edward Mixon, 


a cash award to William P. 
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An act for the relief of George Selby; 
7 . An act for the relief of Mary Neaf; 
. 786. An act for the relief of James Moffitt; 
. 827. An act for the relief of Homer C. Rayhill; 
. 848. An act for the relief of George A. Day; 
. 895. An act for the relief of William H. Estabrook; 
. R. 896. An act for the relief of Frank D. Peck; 
. R. 897. An act for the relief of Samuel Hooper Lane, alias 
Samuel Foot; 

H. R. 898. An act to correct the records of the War Depart- 
ment to show that Guy Carlton Baker and Calton ©. Baker or 
Carlton ©. Baker is one and the same person ; 

H. R, 908. An act for the relief of Andrew Amsbaugher ; 

H.R. 942. An act for the relief of Squire J. Holly; 

EL R. 1030. An act for the relief of William H. Fleming; 

H. R. 1036. An act for the relief of Homer N. Horine; 

H. R. 1042. An act for the relief of Albert D. Castleberry ; 

H. R, 1044. An act for the relief of Albert I. Riley; 

H. R.1074. An act for the relief of Curtis V. Milliman; 

H. R. 1081. An act for the relief of Martin G. Schenck, alias 
Martin G. Schanck; 

H. R. 1086. An act for 

H. R. 1301. An act for 


the relief of George W. Posey; 
the relief of Julius Victor Keller; 
H. R. 1502. An act for the relief of Arthur Daniel Newman; 
H. R. 1511. An act for the relief of Thomas Finley; 
H. R. 1594. An act for the relief of John W. Leich, alias John 
Leach; 
H. R. 
H. R. 
H. R. 
Smith; 
H. R. 1706. 
H. R, 2808. 
H. R. 2809. 
Robbins; 
H. R. 3288. 


1605. 
1606. 
1697. 


An 
An 
An 


act for the relief of Frank C, Russell; 
act for the relief of George A. Cole; 
act granting relief to the widow of Albert F. 


An 
An 
An 


act for the relief of James E. Westcott; 
act for the relief of Robert J, Smith; 
act for the relief of Adelaide (Ada) J. Walker 
An act for the relief of John Ralston; 
H. R. 3289. An act for the relief of Charles W, Bendure; and 
H.R. 3290. An act for the relief of Henry E. Thomas, alias 
Christopher Timmerman; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SALARY OF MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL GENERAL TO LIBERIA 
(S. DOC. NO. 84) 

As in executive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Acting Secretary of 
State recommending legislation authorizing an increase in the 
salary of the minister resident and consul general of the United 
States to Liberia from $5,000 to $10,000 per annum. 

I am in full accord with the reasons adyanced by the Acting 
Secretary of State in support of the increase, and I strongly 
urge upon the Congress the enactment of legislation authoriz- 
ing it. 

HERBERT Hoover. 


Tue Warre House, February 13, 1930. 


ADDRESS BY F, SCOTT M’BRIDE ON “THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE AND 
ELECTIONS ” 


As in legislative session, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present for publication in 
the Recorp an address delivered by Rey. Francis Scott McBride 
en January 15, 1930, entitled “The Anti-Saloon League and 
Elections.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be printed 
tn the Recorp, as follows: 


Prohibition became necessary because of the evils of the alcoholic 
liquor traffic. It came to answer the question, “ How Solve the Alcoholic 
Kiquor Problem?” It is therefore 

AN ANSWER NOT A QUESTION 


The Anti-Saloon League came in the early nineties to present prohi- 
bition as the best answer to the liquor question. Something had to be 
done. The traffic was growing by leaps and bounds, The halls of legis- 
lation were falling faint before the propelling political power of this 
evil and organized traffic. The brewers and the distillers who owned 
or controlled 177,000 saloons were the most potent and poignant political 
force of the day. The people galled under the heavy yoke and were 
moaning and groaning and crying out for help. 

While a student in Muskingum, an Ohio college, in fellowship with 
ether college students, one of whom was James A, White, I listened to 
am Ohio league man—probably Dr. Purley A. Baker—as he gaye the 
plans and purposes of the Anti-Saloon League, These plans were new 
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and diferent. After the meeting we discussed the proposed plans. We 
were convinced that the program suggested would solve the problem 
and do it in this generation, The foe was a formidable one, but this 
put the people, whose will is supreme, back of prohibition on election 
day. Dr. Howard Hyde Russell had outlined with one stroke of the 
pen the league's program for a century in the words, “ Agitation, educa- 
tion, legislation, and law enforcement.” Make prohibition sentiment 
and get it into action on election days. Former plans were theoretical, 
but the league plan was practical; others were impossible, this was 
possible, 


LEAGUE METHODS 


It is the purpose of the program committee in this conyention to 
stress league methods. The committee has asked me to talk on The 
League and Blections.” It is a far-reaching story. As I try to fully 
comprehend it I sympathize with the bright colored boy who appeared 
before the Civil Service Commission in Washington to be examined for 
the position of letter carrier. The first question was answered easily, 
but the second was, “How far is it from the earth to the moon?” 
“How fah am it from de earf to de moon?” echoed the astonished ap- 
plicant, ‘ Good gracious, boss, if yous gwine give me dat route, I don't 
want dis job.” But I shall gladly endeavor to go as far and as faith- 
fully as I can with this subject, even though I didn't ask for the job. 

More than 90 per cent of Anti-Saloon League activities cluster about 
elections. Here is the heart of the Anti-Saloon League moyement, The 
league’s educational work, legal, and enforcement work all huddle up 
close to elections. Here the league must continue to function if prohi- 
bition is to be held and advanced, ‘The league's program of elections 
are twofold : 

First. Legislative or lawmaking. 

Second. Executive or law functioning 

LEGISLATIVE OR LAWMAKING 


The first step toward the outlawry of the liquor traffic was che enact- 
ment of law. It was legislation. They were first laws for local option 
under which 90 per cent of the cities and villages were voted dry. 
Then it was legislation, granting township option under which 85 per 
cent of the townships of the country voted dry. Later on it was legis- 
lation granting county option, the securing of which made possible the 
voting dry of all but 505 of the 3,100 counties of the country. When 
the sentiment had grown and become better organized it was legisla- 
tion for state-wide option, under which 26 States voted ont the saloon. 
The liquor question had thus become a major issue in the election of 
members of State legislatures in every State, It was the league that 
gave the message of the records and attitude of the candidates for 
legislative offices to the peopie and the battle was fought out between 
the league and the liquorites. These contests centered in the primaries 
and regular elections. The league's part was to “ wise up" the people 
so that they could make their choice as to candidates. 


A NATIONAL ISSUR 


In 1913 the Webb-Kenyon bill regulating the interstate shipment 
of liquor was passed by Congress and prohibition immediately became 
a national issue. 

The Anti-Saloon League that same year held its famous Columbus 
conyention, at which there was appointed a committee of 1,000 to go 
to the Capitol and present the case of the drys to the leaders in 
Congress. This committee grew from 1,000 to 2,800, 800 Women's 
Christian Temperance Union women joining in the procession as we 
marched down Pennsylvania Avenue and up to the east steps of the 
Capitol, where Senator SHEPPARD and Congressman Hobson, with fitting 
formalities, were handed the message. 

Prohibition was henceforth a vital issue in every congressional elec- 
tion throughout the entire country, On the first roll call in Congress 
there was a majority vote for the amendment, but not the two-thirds 
required under the Constitution. But this support in Congress grew 
and grew until the Ist day of August, 1917, the United States Senate 
voted 65 to 20 for the prohibition resolution, and on the 17th day of 
December the House voted 282 for and 128 against, and the resolution 
was submitted. 

The question of the ratification of the prohibition amendment became 
a dominant issue in the election of the members of the different State 
legislatures. Under the terms of the resolution there were seven years 
in which to accept or reject the amendment. It took one year and one 
month, lacking one day, to bring about ratification in the required three- 
fourths of the States. Forty-six of the 48 States ratified—all except 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, Ninety-three of the 96 legislative bodies 
of the country voted for ratification, and the total vote of the members 
of the legislatures of the country, including the House and Senate, was 
5,092 for, and 1,272 against—more than 4 to 1. 

The eighteenth amendment was submitted by more than the necessary 
two-thirds vote in Congress and was ratified by an 80 per cent majority 
in 46 State legislatures, Did these results just happén? Rather, they 
were the natural outcome of the campaigns conducted in primaries and 
elections. The league followed its pfactice of catrying the facts as to 
the records and attitudes of the candidates through the churches and 
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precinct organizations to the voters. The church vote was registered 
and recorded, and the people, organized and informed, got results. 
REPEAL FIGHT BEGUN 

Following the ratification in 1920 of the eighteenth amendment, the 
wets began their fight for repeal. They said tbat while the Congress of 
1920 was dry, the one 1922 would be wet, but there were more drys 
elected in 1922 than in 1920. With an indescribable optimism they said 
that while “we failed in 1922 we will win in 1924.” Likewise, two 
years later they said “ We did not do it in 1924, but prohibition is now 
being fully discredited, and we will do it in 1926.” But following the 
regular method as to elections the Anti-Saloon League carried the facts 
as to the records and attitudes of the candidates to the people and 
more drys were elected In 1926 than in 1924. In the 1928 election, the 
wets were better manned and better financed than ever before; with 
unlimited literature and means with which to organize they set out to 
prove prohibition a failure, that a wet was sure to be elected President 
and shonld have a wet Congress to back him. But the Congress that 
took its place in regular session, the first of last December, is the driest 
Congress that has ever walked up Capitol Hill. 

The drys’ lobbying is done back home in the districts, and when well 
done there little more is needed in Washington. The drys, with the 
great handicap of an unfriendly press in metropolitan centers, carried 
its case direct to the people. Being right economically, socially, and 
morally, with scarcely enough money to print their message, they 
trampled under foot every opposing fiend and foe and wrote the con- 
vicitions of the people into the legislative records of the States and 
into the Constitution of the United States. 

The great wicked part the Anti-Saloon League played was to give to 
the people the facts as to the records and attitude on the prohibition 
question of those seeking legislative offices. 


EXECUTIVE OR LAW FUNCTIONING 


The eighteenth amendment is in the Constitution. It was placed 
there by the largest majority given to any portion of the great Magna 
Charta of our rights and liberties and should be the last repealed or 
nullified. It is for us to defend it and to see to it that this law, now 
enacted, functions, through orderly constitutional government. To do 
this there must be placed in authority executive officers who wish this 
law to succeed and will use the powers intrusted to them to make it 
streceed. 

The league could Much of its 


abandon no field already entered. 


work requires now a more direct and more expensive program. No 
primary election or regular election as to legislative offices could be 


neglected, but the question of what kind of officers will execute the law 
and make it function had become also a very vital issue. This was 
particularly true in relation to the larger city. The city is the last 
stand of the liquor enemy and it now fights back and will continue to 
fight back the strongest and the longest. 

The population of the United States is fast becoming urban. There 
are eight city centers or areas in which the population exceeds that of 
all the farms in all the States, namely, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. The pro- 
hibition law must eventually win in the city by having officers who 
will keep their oath of office. 


PROHIBITION IN LARGE CITIES 


Prohibition is proving itself even in the big cities. In Chicago there 
were 7,152 saloons and 12,000 speak-easies during the saloon régime. 
While prohibition has not corrected all the evils of liquor, it is now a 
new city under prohibition. The wets, who used the strength of the big 
cities against local option, are now using the wet strength of the cities 
for wet local option by electing every possible officer they can to defy 
this law. There is no short cut to yictory. The city must be taken if 
the victory is to be complete. The injunction that comes to us is, “Go 
up to Nineveh.” In the city are the centers of publicity. The political 
boss lives there; the press associations and news syndicates are located 
in the city. News travels out from the big cities. Millions of foreign 
born, unfamiliar with American ideals, have settled there. There are 
more Jews in New York than in Jerusalem, more Italians than in Naples, 
more colored folk than In New Orleans, The truth about alcohol and 
law must be carried to these people, 

The Roman Empire collapsed when her rural districts drained into 
the city, but America can prove the worth of a democracy by taking the 
city for law and order. But this means registration and voting intelli- 
gently on primary and election days, 

We have had a kindly welcome from these different agencies, including 
the mayor of this great city, to-night because of the fact that the better, 
patriotic citizens of Detroit took the trouble to register and vote in 
elections. Two times your city came dangerously near turning your 
government over to those who openly adyocated nullification. May your 
election be an urge to all lax cities of the country. May it stand as a 
commemorative monument of what happened to John W. Smith and 
the other Smith lineage in 1928 and be a foretoken of what can and will 
happen to the whole Smith family if they again choose to run in 1932. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


In 1928 the prohibition issue became a dominant one for the first 
time in a presidential election since the adoption of the eighteenth 
amendment, A presidential candidate raised the issue. Both leading 
party conventions adopted satisfactory enforcement planks in their plat- 
forms. The Republican convention followed by nominating Herbert 
Hoover, of California. The Democratic convention nominated Gov. 
Alfred E. Smith, of New York. 

Between the convention at Kansas City and the convention at 
Houston the Anti-Saloon League gave out an official statement to the 
effect that it was satisfied with the platform and candidate at Kansas 
City and hoped that the Houston convention would give a similar 
platform and a candidate who would accept the platform. The 
league made it clear that in case this was done it would not support 
one candidate as against the other, thereby following strictly its non- 
partisan policy. 

Hoover said, in accepting the platform of his party, that he would 
stand for prohibition enforcement, and throughout the campaign he 
made it clear that he wished prohibition to succeed. Governor Smith, 
however, on the last day of the Houston convention, sent a telegram of 
acceptance in which he stated, in substance, that on the prohibition 
question he himself would be the platform. 

CAMPAIGN LITERATURE 

The issue was thus clearly defined in the election of the Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States, who is, by virtue of his power, authority, 
and obligation, the chief law enforcement officer of the Nation, The 
Anti-Saloon League, invited by the wets into the field for the election 
of a President, followed the same methods fundamental with the league 
in the 35 years of successful history that preceded. It raised a 
special campaign fund of $100,000, which was used to carry the facts 
as to the attitude of the candidates to the voters. Twenty thousand 
dollars of this (or about one-fifth) was expended for printing in our 
own printing plant at Westerville, Ohio, and the rest was spent for 
postage, telephone and telegraph, other literature, meetings, and ex- 
penses of travel by workers in an effort to inform the people of the 
issues involved and to carry the message of the records and attitudes 
of the candidates to the voters. 

We were not in any way to blame for what Smith's record was. He 
made it. We, however, would have been very derelict to duty had 
we failed to carry the facts of that record to the veters of the Nation 
as it touched the prohibition question. More than 5,000,000 of Smith's 
records were distributed. This printed statement gave page and date, 
facsimile copies of which we have filed in the safe in our Washington 
office. We widely distributed through press and pamphlet a leaflet on 
“The Next President and Prohibition.” It set forth the need of a 
President favorable to prohibition enforcement, called attention to his 
great appointive powers, Including the personnel of the Prohibition 
Department, the Attorney General, members of the Supreme Court, 
Federal judges, United States district attorneys, and United States 
marshals. Also that he appointed the Secretary of State, ambassa- 
dors to foreign countries, and made clear the fact that the Presi- 
dent would be the leader of his party and by his veto power largely 
determines appropriations and legislation. It also ontlined the atti- 
tude of both candidates and set forth the personnel, purpose, and char- 
acter of the Smith campaign supporters, giving the facts as to why 
John J. Raskob and August A. Busch, both formerly Republicans, 
were among the chief supporters of Smith, the Democratic candidate. 

The contents of this one leaflet were carried to the churches and other 
cooperating agencies, reaching, on a conservative estimate, 25,000,000 
voters. It met clearly the issues of the campaign and gave the people 
a chance to intelligently decide as to their duty on election day. ‘The 
people answered this challenge by giving Herbert Hoover the largest 
electoral vote in the country’s entire history, the vote being 444 for 
Hoover and 87 for Smith, his wet opponent. Forty-three States elected 
dry governors, thereby establishing an executive cooperation between 
the States and the nations, 

This election made the greatest leap forward in establishing official 
responsibility to the Constitution and the law. The wets said, “ Let 
the Anti-Saloon League enforce this law.” The election said, “The 
officers will do it and the Anti-Saloon League will back them up if 
they do their duty and back them out if they fail.” 

THE PRESIDENT AND PROHIBITION 

The President elect bravely accepted his responsibility. In his in- 
augural address he said: “I have been selected to execute and enforce 
the laws of the country. I propose to do so te the extent of my 
ability.” He placed his finger upon the text, “ Where there is no vision 
the people cast off restraint, but he that keepeth the law, happy is he” 
(Prov. 29:18), and in less than 10 minutes of his address he said 
more about prohibition enforcement than had been said In any 10 years 
preceding by any Chief Executive in the United States or of any other 
country. 

It is just. as important to take care of the election of proper men 
to administrative offices as it is to elect the right kind of officers to 
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those having to do with the securing of legislation. By tying together 
the elections for legislation and elections for administration, prohibi- 
tion is given its chance. Such legislation and appropriation as are 


necessary to effectively enforce the prohibition law should be provided, 
and officers who believe in the law should be placed in charge. 


CONCLUSION 

The Anti-Saloon League has enlisted for the duration of the war to 
solve the alcoholic-liquor problem. Its position has been unique in that 
no penny of patronage nor office of honor has been sought. The first 10 
years of prohibition has been a struggle, but prohibition is coming 
through. te of good cheer. As in the past the league has functioned 
in electing legislative officers, it will continue to carry on a militant, 
aggressive warfare until prohibition is in the hands of both legislative 
and executive officers who will give prohibition its rightful chance. We 
haye long since learned that you can not win this fight with soft words 
and gentle gestures. It must be an aggressive, militant fight until 
country and city submits to law. 

The league will continue to carry the records and attitudes of the 
candidates to the people until through their voice the lingering, lawless, 
and lying liquor traffic, now an outlaw, surrenders to the law and the 
Constitution. 

The league was born of God. It has been led by Him and will fight 
on while He leads. And the one thing that stands forth in this pro- 
gressive age is that those things that are in the way of the progress of 
the kingdom of God must get out of the way. 


“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord, 
kd +. s +$ La . a 


I have read his fiery gospel writ in rows of burnished steel, 
». hd > s * . . 


Let the hero born of woman crush the monster with his heel. 
Our God is marching on! 


He bas sounded forth His trumpet that shall never call retreat, 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment seat; 
OQ, be swift my soul to answer Him, be jubilant my feet. 

Our God is marching on! 


With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me 
As He died to make men holy, let us live to make men free 
While God is mafching on." 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
The Senate being in open executive session, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the Senate 


advise and consent to the nomination of Charles Evans Hughes | 


to be Chief Justice of the United States? 

Mr. NYE obtained the floor, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, before we proceed to a further 
discussion of the Hughes nomination I ask leave to have read 
at the desk an editorial from to-day’s Baltimore Sun touching 
this subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does 
Dakota yield for that purpose? 

Mr. NYE. Does the Senator from Virginia ask to have the 
editorial read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He does. 

Mr. NYE. I yield for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, February 13, 1930] 
THE FIGHT ON MR. HUGHES 

To legions of good American citizens, trained upon the standard copy- 
books dealing with the Government of the United States, the attack in 
the Senate upon the confirmation of Charles Evans Hughes as Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court must be totally incompre- 
hensible, Here is a man, bailed by his most relentless opponents as one 
of the greatest lawyers the country has ever produced, being faced with 
a fierce attack upon his suitability as the head of the highest legal 
tribunal in the land. And the opposition contains the most diverse 
elements ranging all the way from Senator Carrer GLASS, of Virginia, 
a stanch Democratic conservative, to the progressive wing of the Re- 
publican Party. 

How does this weird thing come about? How does it happen that 
there can be any doubt by honest men that a very great lawyer is 
fitted to head the greatest American legal tribunal? It comes about 
primarily because the United States Supreme Court has ceased to be 
merely a legal tribunal and has taken unto itself the deciding of great 
economic issues that are related in no certain way with the law. 

To illustrate, when public-utility regulation, which has played an 
extensive part in the debate over the Hughes confirmation, was first 
undertaken in this country the United States Supreme Court kept hands 
off. It said that the fixing of public-utility rates was a legislative mat- 
ter, Then it reversed its position and held that public-utility rates must 
yield a fair return upon a fair valuation of the property devoted to the 
public service, to avoid conflict with those provisions of the Federal 


the Senator from North 
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Constitution that decree that there shall be no taking of private prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

Once this step was taken, over the opposition of a minority of the 
Justices, who held that they were not equipped to decide the issues in- 
volved, the United States Supreme Court ceased to deal with any fixed 
principles of law in that field and became a body of economists. What 
is there in the Constitution, for example, that gives any guidance as to 
whether 5, 6, or 8 per cent is a fair return on public-utility property? 
Absolutely nothing. And what is there that sheds any light on the 
question of whether utilities should be valued fer rate-making purposes 
at what they originally cost, or what It would cost to reproduce them 
at current prices? There is not a shadow of a clue, The issues fn- 
volved must be settled by the application of highly controversial eco- 
nomic theories. 

Since in this, among numerous instances, the United States Supreme 
Court has departed from anything related to a fixed body of law except 
by the most tenuous thread, and has become a body engaged in the prac- 
tice of economics, it becomes highly relevant to know just what kind of 
economic theories the members of that court hold. If there be any 
doubt of that, it can be dispelled by studying the career of Justice 
Pierce Butler, of that body. For years, as a railroad attorney, he ar- 
gued before the Interstate Commerce Commission for certain methods 
of railroad valuation. They were most highly controversial methods, on 
which the ablest lawyers were completely disagreed. Then he was 
eleyated to the United States Supreme Court. Since then he bas been 
making exactly the same arguments in public-utility cases, but now he 
is able to give them the force of his opinion as a member of the highest 
court in the land. 

There are those who argue that the practice of the law is by its 
nature such that its devotees are merely expert pleaders, to make the 
best possible case for the side by which they are retained, and that they 
are so subtly geared that when elevated to the bench their past parti- 
sanship fades entirely out of their memory, That may be true, so far 
as the law is concerned, but the United States Supreme Court, by its 
own wi as moved its activities into the larger orbit of determining 
social and economic policies, and then imparting to them the force of 
law. It has, in other words, brought itself to the place where legal 
competence is only one—and perhaps not the most important—test of 
fitness for service on that court. This accounts for the strange phenom- 
enon taking place in the Senate, where the fitness of an admittedly 
great lawyer for what the copybooks say is the greatest legal post In 


| the Nation is being debated, and rightly, as an economic and social 


issue, 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr, NYE. I yield. 

Mr, GLASS. If I may say just one word for the benefit of 
Senators who may not have heard the editorial read; it sets 
forth the view in which many of us concur, that the Supreme 
Court in recent years has gone far afield from its original func- 
tion and has constituted itself a court in economics and in the 
determination of social questions rather than in the interpreta- 


| tion of statutes passed with reference to the Constitution itself. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the editorial to which I have just 
listened with the greatest of interest speaks a language which 
I think is quite common in America to-day, and yet it is not 
language of recent origin, because history records our most 
eminent men down through history warning against the type of 
men, warning against the influences that may come to possess 
control over the Supreme Court of the United States. I have 
before me a quotation from Chief Justice Clark, of North Caro- 
lina, who said at that particular time: 


At the present time the supreme power is not in the hands of the 
people, but in the power of the judges, who can set aside at will any 
expression of the people’s will made through an act of Congress or a 
State legisiature. These judges are not chosen by the people, nor sub- 
ject to review by them, It is arbitrary power, and the corporations 
have taken possession of it simply by naming a majority of the judges. 


That was the statement of Chief Justice Clark, of North 
Carolina. Then we find Justice Ford, of New York, using this 
language: 

How do I become entitled to more respect as a judge than was ac- 
corded to me as a senator? There is absolutely no sound reason for it, 
and the only justification that can be urged for the custom of exalting 
judges above other public officials is that it has always been so. The 
sooner American citizens get rid of this idea that a judge is more bon- 
orable than a legislator and that a court is entitled to more respect 
than the legislator, the clearer will become our perception of the evils 
of judicial usurpation, the most threatening present-day danger to our 
democracy. 


So, Mr. President, at first I thought I would try to prevail 
upon the Senate to send this nomination back where it prop- 
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erly belongs, namely, to the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
Senate, There have been points developed here in the two 
days of debate which at once awaken avenues of thought 
hitherto unconsidered by this body or its committee in con- 
nection with the nomination of Mr. Hughes to be Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United States; but, since it 
appears so evident that the Senate will be called upon to pass 
immediately upon the nomination of Mr. Hughes, and there is 
little likelihood of it being referred back to the committee for 
that further consideration which would wipe away many doubts 
how entertained, possibly even to the great advantage of Mr. 
Hughes, the nominee himself, I feel called upon to give voice 
to the purposes which will prompt my vote in this matter, 
being all the time aware that what I say will add nothing to 
the sum total of available information or intelligence and will 
infiuence, doubtless, no vote among my colleagues, 

I think we are face to face, Mr. President, with as great a 
problem in this particular nomination as the Senate will be 
called upon to consider in a great many years. Under those 
circumstances I can not refrain from expressing the wish that 
it was as easy for the human race to say “no” as it is easy 
to say “yes.” It is not easy to say “no” when there comes 
to us from the President of the United States a nomination 
which is not pleasing. I think there is not one among us who 
would not greatly prefer concurring in all nominations which 
are sent to the Senate. It would be far easier for me to vote 
to accept rather than to reject the nomination of Mr. Hughes, 
yet I can not be conscientious and fair with myself if I follow 
a course simply because that course offers the line of least 
resistance. 

No man in this body has a right to expect, Mr. President, the 
choice made by another fully to measure up to his own choice, 
but since the Senate is charged with the duty of consenting to 
and concurring in this as in other nominations, and since the 
Senate is thus charged with a responsibility quite equal to 
that of the President of the United States himself, I am forced 
to declare that we did have a right to expect a more fortunate 
choice than the one before us in the form of the nomination of 
Mr. Hughes. 

There is much of good that can be said and which has been 
said in support of the nomination. Mr. Hughes is by no means 
without right to consideration as a leading and brilliant Ameri- 
ean, As a lawyer he has few equals. There attaches to him 
no great scandal, and his record has not been one warranting 
criticism of a grave nature. Still he lacks to-day those quali- 
fications which to my mind are so essential in one who is to 
occupy so great a post as that of Chief Justice of our court of 
last resort. These particular qualifications appear to me to be 
of double importance at this particular stage when on many 
hands challenges are being thrown in the face of the Govern- 
ment and of the masses of the people of this country by those 
predatory and favor-seeking interests which have become so 
strongly entrenched behind a wall marking all but absolute 
control of the money and credit of the Nation, which are the 
very heart of our economic life. 

If we have not already reached it in America, we are fast 
approaching that parting of the ways which finds two forces 
seeking the first recognition at the hands of the Government 
through its legislative and administrative branches and through 
that last resort, as well, the judiciary. Those forces are none 
other than property rights on the one hand and the right to 
live, the rights of mankind, the interests of humanity, on the 
other, 

I listened only yesterday, Mr. President, to the argument 
that the question of property rights was quite mythical; that 
the expression really did not mean anything at all, but was 
simply molded to fall easily from the lips of thoughtless ones. 
“Property rights” became an American issue at our very in- 
ception as a Nation. Some there were then who would have 
limited representation in Government alone to those who had 
property, and even that representation only in proportion to 
the amount of property possessed. If the early spokesmen for 
Pennsylvania had carried the day, representation in this Gov- 
ernment would have followed not the lines of population, not 
the question of numbers, not the rights of the States, but, in- 
stead, representation would have followed the rights of prop- 
erty alone. Property rights remain the issue to-day. Charles 
Evans Hughes himself has been party to appeals against “an 
invasion of the rights of property.” 

I think the Senate has not only the right but also has good 
reason, in the face of present-day demonstration of the insistence 
by property for still greater rights, to consider environment, 
training, and probable sympathies of great weight as qualifi- 
cations of a Supreme Court Justice. 

Of the probable sympathies of Mr. Hughes I shall say nothing 
because they have so often been suggested in the course of this 
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debate. Of his environment and training I wish to quote 
another, yet one recognized on every hand as an authority in 
whom there is great and general confidence. The junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Grenn] on yesterday declared that we ought 
to build our decision in the case of this appointment upon the 
record of Charles Evans Hughes and upon that record alone. 
The advice was good, and I am sure that without it I should 
have based my vote upon his record. To best ascertain that 
record, however, Mr. President, I turn to a volume written in 
1912 by Gustavus Myers, an historian of renown, entitled “ His- 
tory of the Supreme Court.” I announced in my place yes- 
terday that I would speak on this subject for not more than 
half an hour. However, the force of a large part of a given 
chapter of this work compels me to take such additional time 
as will be necessary to run roughly through it here, and if for 
so doing I owe the Senate any apology I here offer it freely 
and gladly. 

In this work, Mr. President, I find the record of Charles Evans 
Hughes recorded up to the year 1912. If the record is unfairly 
presented, I am sure there will be found here students who are 
ready to correct any wrong impression that a reading of it or 
any part of it may create. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. NYP. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
what he is about to read? 

Mr, NYE. Iam about to read from a History of the Supreme 
Court by Gustavus Myers. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It contains a recital of the 
careers of the various Justices of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. NYE. The Senator is correct. It sketches the careers 
of various Justices. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
published ? 

Mr. NYE. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
judges of the court up to 1912? 

Mr. NYE. It does, and the chapter from which I am about 
to read is deyoted to Mr. Hughes. I read from the work of 
Mr. Myers as follows: 

After his admission to the bar, he became a clerk in the law office 
of Chamberlain, Carter & Hornblower, of New York City, 

This was a notable corporation firm. Of Walter S. Carter, one of its 
members, a laudatory biographical account says, “Over one hundred 
distinguished lawyers have served in his office, such as William B. 
Hornblower, Lloyd W. Bowers, and Paul D. Cravath.” Sherburne 
Blake Eaton, a member of the firm, became chief executive officer of 
the Edison Electric Light Co. in 1881, and its president and general 
counsel in 1884. Carter’s great obsessing hobby was in encouraging a 
peculiar and ludicrous form of caste snobbery; he was a member of the 
“Settlers and Defenders of America,” the “ Founders and Patriots of 
America,” the “ Society of Mayflower Descendants,” and the “Sons of 
the Revolution.” As for Hornblower, he was, as early as 1880, counsel 
for the New York Life Insurance Co. He became one of the trustees 
of that company and head of the committee which approved the so- 
called “yellow dog” fund of the New York Life Insurance Co., which 
fund, ostensibly disbursed as “legal expenses,” was used in reality to 
purchase favorable legislation and to defeat hostile bills. Hornblower 
was also counsel for the New York Central Railway Co., the Rome, 
Watertown & Ogdensburg Railroad Co., the New York Security & Trust 
Co., and many other corporations. 

This was the same Hornblower who passed as a notable “ reformer” 
in politics and who, as we have already related, had been nominated by 
President Cleveland an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which nomination had been rejected by the Senate in 
1894 for personal political reasons. 


North 


Will the Senator state from 


In what year was the book 


It was published in 1912, 
And it gives a history of the 


So, Mr. President, if the Senate should take upon itself the 
responsibility of rejecting the nomination pending before us now, 
it will not by so doing by any means have established a 
precedent, 


Such was the atmosphere of the office in which Hughes was a law 
clerk, and it may be added that Cravath was a fellow clerk at the 
same time. 

Hughes's career now expanded. He was a precise, methodically 
minded man, extremely careful of the proprieties, never disposed to 
break conventions, studying the law and the law system as he found 
them; sticking to the letter and dismissing the spirit, for he saw that 
it was the letter that was applied. He perceived, too, that the most 
successful lawyers were those pleading for corporations; they waxed 
fat and great, and were high personages in the community. On the 
other hand, he could not help seeing that those who made a practice of 
defending the poor and helpless, the victims of the industrial system, 
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not only invited poverty but suffered a distinct stigma in the eyes of 
the influential and powerful, 

Hughes had married Carter's daughter, and in 1888 the law firm of 
Carter, Hughes & Cravath was formed. Need it be explained who Paul 
D. Cravath was, the skillful and renowned Cravath? Later he became, 
and for nearly a quarter of a century remained, Thomas F, Ryan's 
most confidential legal aide, not as adroit as Elihu Root, but more 
eonstant, standing to Ryan as his shadow. Of Ryan’s career we have 
already given sufficient glimpses; how from being a penniless young 
man, he became one of the most conspicuous multi-millionaires of the 
country, owning or controlling street-car systems, gas plants, railroads, 
trusts, and other properties, and we shall see how he acquired one of 
the great life-insurance companies. We can not enter here into the 
the immense mass of testimony before various legislative committees 
revealing the long trail of corruption and criminal transactions of cor- 
porations controlled by him. Whenever a franchise for Ryan's benefit 
was to be slid through legislature or board of aldermen, there Cravath 
was to be found with his particular arguments to persuade legislators 
that the grant should be made. 

When Hughes was a candidate for Governor of New York, in 1906, 
he was quoted as denying that he had ever been a corporation lawyer 
except in the service of the State. Did the facts coincide with this 
statement? Let us see. 


EFFORT TO PUT DEADLY WIRES UNDER GROUND 


By the year 1875 New York City and other cities were filled with a 
network of deadly telegraph, electric Hight, and other wires, strung over 
the pavements on wooden poles. The introduction of heavy electric- 
light cables on poles brought a new element of danger to human life, 
A constant menace, these wires, as the courts later on stated, were im- 
properly insulated. Their falling to the ground killed people constantly. 
In fighting fires, New York City’s firemen were also often killed, and 
were prevented by the wires from overcoming fires as successfully as if 
the wires had been underground. 

In the year 1875 the New York Legislature had already passed an 
act ordering that the wires should be placed underground. The electric 
light and other companies affected made resistance to this act, and had it 
declared unconstitutional. Year after year they lobbied in the State 
legislature to prevent the passage of other acts. 

But deadly accidents kept increasing, and the public demand became 
stronger that the barbarous system of stringing wires overhead be 
abolished, The companies refused to make the change on the ground 
that it would entail much expense. 

At this point high city officials suddenly began to support the public 
demand that the “poles must go.” What was the motive of these 
Tammany officials? Was it one of public spirit? Scarcely. The sequel, 
years after, revealed that a band of shrewd politico-capitalists had seen 
how they could take advantage of this reform movement, and under 
cover of it get a comprehensive monopoly for themselyes of the right 
of laying and operating underground conduits for the wires. 

The New York Legislature, in 1884, enacted a law compelling com- 
panies in all cities of more than 500,000 population to put their wires 
underground before Noyember 1, 1885. If they failed to do this the 
city government was empowered to tear the wires down and put them 
underground. 

he companies raised the objection that the time allowed them was 
too brief. Moreover, they did not want to put the wires underground 
in any more cities than could be avoided. Lobbying at Albany pro- 
duced an amendatory act making the law apply to cities exceeding a 
million population only. This, of course, meant that the operation of 
the act was restricted to New York City; no other city had a popula- 
tion of more than a million. The act of 1885 also created a board of 
electrical control. A supplementary act was passed in 1886. Still 
another law was enacted in 1887 giving New York City authority to 
remove the poles and wires 90 days after notice should be served. 

These laws were contested by the companies. Finally, on May 12, 
1889, Mayor Grant ordered the electric-light wires to be torn down. 
His ground was that they were imperfectly insulated and dangerous to 
human life. 

HUGHES PLEADS FOR HLECTRIC-LIGHT COMPANIES 


On November 11, 1889, James C. Carter, Joseph H. Choate, and 
Charles E. Hughes, representing the United States Illuminating Co. and 
the Mount Morris Electric Light Co., went to court. Pleading that the 
act of 1887 was “an invasion of the rights of property,” they secured 
an injunction against the city, 

The city appealed for the dissolving of the injunction, This appeal 
was argued in the general term of the supreme court in New York City, 
in December, 1889, before Judges Van Brunt, Barrett, and Brady. The 
companies were again represented by Carter, Choate, and Hughes. 

The three judges concurre® in deciding in favor of New York City. 
Their decision was of- rather a caustic order, scoring the contentions of 
counsel for the companies. “* * * When,” said this decision, “it 
is apparent, as in the case at bar, the condition of the wires is such 
that they are dangerous to human life, and that any passer-by, without 
negligence on Ins part, is liable to be struck dead in the street, can it be 
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said for a moment that the public authorities have no power to abate 
this nuisance and protect the lives of its citizens? Indeed, it is one of 
therr highest duties, and if they allowed such a condition of affairs to 
continue, might make the city liable for the damages sustained by reason 
of their negligence in not removing the common nulsance * + e» 

Counsel for the companies, the court said, bad contended that the 
board of electrical control had refused to allow repairs to be made. 
The decision disposed of this plea. The court said that it was estab- 
lished beyond question that the wires had become excessively dangerous. 
“Attention was called to this condition of affairs by the happening of 
accidents by which human life was sacrificed. * * +” This, the 
court stated, was a “ shameful condition of affairs.” 

The companies, the court went on, had not made “the slightest 
effort to compel the board of electrical control, if they unjustly re- 
fused, to grant them permits to repair. * * + 

“Tf these electrical companies had been actuated by the slightest 
desire to put their apparatus in a condition such as would not en- 
danger human life, they could easily have found a way to remove the 
obstruction which they claim was placed in their path by the board of 
electrical control. It would seem that they were only too willing to 
shelter themselyes behind the assumed unreasonableness of some of the 
regulations of the board, and to allow their apparatus to get into such 
a condition that it was dangerous to human life and become a public 
nuisance.” The companies, the court said, were “ guilty of the willful 
violation of a manifest duty in allowing the wires to become danger- 
ous. They are without excuse, and when they claim that the destruc- 
tion of these instruments of death * * + is an invasion of the 
rights of property, such claim seems to proceed upon the assumption 
that nothing has a right to exist except themselves.” 


I repeat that, Mr. President. In view of the argument that 
was presented here yesterday that “ property rights” was only 
a mythical expression, I repeat this opinion of that New York 
court; 

“They are without excuse, and when they claim that the destruction 
of these instruments of death * * * is an invasion of the rights 
ef property, such claim seems to proceed upon the assumption that 
nothing has a right to exist except themselves.” The court upheld the 
constitutionality of the law. 


SCRAMBLE FOR UNDERGROUND FRANCHISES 


While Hughes was thus acting for the electric-light companies, his 
partner, Cravath, was busy in other directions. 

Realizing the great value of a monopoly of underground conduits, 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. (then controlled by Jay Gould and 
Russell Sage) and the Metropolitan Telephone Co. (now the New York 
Telephone Co.) had organized the Consolidated Telegraph & Electrical 
Subway Co., which secured a franchise to construct and operate con- 
duits throughout the entire city. AN other companies using wires were 
now confronted with the necessity of using those conduits and of being 
forced to pay a certain schedule of rentals. 

The electric-light companies saw the situation in which they now 
were. On the one hand, the city was moving against them to force 
their wires underground; on the other, the only conduit franchise was 
owned by the Consolidated Telegraph & Electrical Co. While Hughes 
was one of the attorneys resisting the city’s move, Partner Cravath was 
persuading the board of electrical control to give the electric-light 
companies franchises for underground conduits. 

There was a lively scramble for franchises. On October 14, 1889, 
Wheeler H. Peckham appeared as counsel for the Standard Electrical 
Subway Co. This was, it is hardly necessary to say, the same Peck- 
ham whom Cleveland, in 1894, nominated as Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and whose nomination was rejected 
by the Senate because of Senator Hill's personal opposition. Peckham 
pleaded with the board of electrical control that it give a conduit 
franchise to the Standard Electrical Subway Co. Elihu Root came for- 
ward, on February 17, 1890, to plead for the gift of a conduit franchise 
to the Manhattan Electric Light Co. and the Harlem Lighting Co. 
Root opposed Peckham's company, and argued against giving it a 
franchise, 

On the same day on which Root appeared, Joseph H. Choate, Paul D. 
Cravath, and Caleb H. Jackson, representing the United States Hlumi- 
nating Co. and the Safety Electric Light & Power Co., argued before the 
board of electrical control in fayor of conduit franchises for those com- 
panies, and opposed the Consolidated Telegraph & Electrical Subway Co. 

The upshot of this scramble was that all these companies succeeded 
in getting franchises In this way: A new company, called the Empire 
City Subway Co., was organized, and presented in 1891 with a com- 
prehensive franchise to lay and operate underground conduits. The 
conduits of the one company were, it was stipulated, to be used for high- 
tension, and those of the other for low-tension, wires, 


Business is growing good along about this time, it may be 


observed. Prosperity is breaking on every hand. 


It may be said parenthetically at this point that Hughes and Cravath 
sundered partnership in about the year 1890. 
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MONOPOLY ESTABLISHED 


Having fought the city and then one another, the companies now 
combined In a huge monopoly. From that day to this not a single 
telegraph, telephone, electric-light, or other company disapproved of 
by the combination has been able to get wires in the conduits. It was 
originally provided that all companies should have access, but this 
condition has been evaded by various pretexts. 

With tLis monopoly of underground conduits secured, the various 
companies raised their rates to an extortionate scale, 


The same, same old story, Mr. President. 


The Metropolitan Telephone Co. increased its rates for unlimited 
service from $125 and $150 a year to $240 annually, and in some years 
its profits rose to 145 per cent on the actual cash capital, excluding 
from computation the capital added by dividends not distributed. The 
conduit monopoly has made enormous profits. Under the terms of the 
franchise all profits exceeding 10 per cent were to go to the city, but 
by a continuous process of juggling with the books— 


“ Juggling with the books,” I repeat— 


and the frequent issue of watered stock, the nominal profits (as reported 
to the city) have never equaled 10 per cent. 


And to-day, Mr. President, we see men engaging in programs 
looking to that kind of juggling which will enable the owners 
and those who control the power resources of this country to 
evade the payment to the public or to the Government of a just 
share of profits which may accrue, Overcapitalization, watered 
stock, are practices being indulged in to-day, just as they were 
then. 

All the electric-light companies were later merged into one monopoly, 
which in turn was controlled by the Consolidated Gas Co., which was 
controlled by the Standard Oil Co. In view of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 80-cent case (related in 
a previous chapter), which Justice Peckham, a brother of Wheeler H. 
Peckham, wrote; and, considering the facts here narrated, it is well 
to repeat the names of some of the great capitalist magnates con- 
trolling the Consolidated Gas Co. Among the directors were William 
Rockefeller, George F. Baker, James Stillman, William C. Whitney, 
Thomas F. Ryan, Anthony N. Brady, and sundry others. 

Thus we see Hughes starting out as a young lawyer in the lucrative 
field of representing corporations. His clients, whether corporate or 
private, were all rich; poor men’s cases do not seem to have been any 


part of Hughes's practice. That Hughes himself was in money mat- 


ters personally and scrupulously honest was a fact. No doubt he gave 
conscientious, zealous service for the fees that he received. 

But the question of personal honesty embraces so many 
and demands so deep an analysis that it can not conclusively 
that a man was honest because he resorted to no Ilegal methods. There 
is an intellectual and class dishonesty which in its result far exceeds 
pecuniary dishonesty. The question might here be profitably entered 
into since it is the fact that an individual’s views and conduct are 
largely determined by his interests, training, environment, and long- 
continued associations. The problem is to a great extent a social, 
not an individual, one; and when we consider why this or that man 
was selected for the Supreme Court bench it is necessary to know 
what his antecedent associations, influences, and interests were. 


NEW YORK, WESTCHESTER & BOSTON PROJECT 


The second: illustration of Hugbes’s activities as a lawyer was his 
efficient work in getting a franchise for the New York, Westchester & 
Boston Railway. 

For its entrance into New York City the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad had long had to use the New York Central’s tracks 
from Woodlawn to the Grand Central Depot. (The New York Central 
controls the old New York & Harlem River Railroad, which owns the 
franchise to operate on Park Avenue.) This privilege cost it a certain 
tariff of 7 cents on every passenger, which tariff was recently increased 
to 12 cents. The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad was 
and is controlled by J. Pierpont Morgan; it now sought its own 
entrance into New York City. How was this to be obtained? 

It happened that in the year 1872 a company cafled the New York, 
Westchester & Boston Railroad Co. had organized by filing articles of 
incorporation at Albany. In reality it was an abortive corporation; 
it had never completed the necessary legal formality of filing an affi- 
davit as prescribed by section 2, railroad law of 1850. (See Minutes 
of the (New York) Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 1904, Vol. 
I, 471.) 

The company, or what called itself the company, became insolvent 
in 1876, and a receiver was appointed on March 25 of that year. On 
March 22, 1881, the Supreme Court of New York directed the receiver 
to sell all its rights, title, interest, real estate, etc. These were sold 
to William F. Pelt for $5,500. 

According to good legal authority, this sale operated to deprive the 
company of any located route except such as the legislature might 
subsequently grant. But the legislature did not act, 
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For years the paper franchise was hawked about for sale; nobody 
seemed to want it. 


HUGHES COMES FORWARD FOR THE PROJECT 


In, however, either the year 1900 or 1901 some powerful interest 
suddenly- took up the phantom, and on the strength of it tried to get 
a definite franchise from the board of aldermen. This body was at 
that time vested with the power of franchise granting. It was sig- 
nificant that the firm of Carter, Hughes, Rounds & Schurman (so the 
firm was now styled) appeared as the attorneys advocating the grant- 
ing of the franchise. They seldom came forward except to represent 
some big interest. (From the New York Times, issue of January 19, 
1908: “A noted corporation lawyer, speaking of Mr. Hughes, said that 
he was not a money maker and was one of the few lawyers who con- 
sulted their clients as to the size of his fees.” The article further 
stated of Hughes that when he became a candidate for Governor of 
New York (in 1906) “it is doubtful whether he was worth more than 
$100,000.") Hughes was the member of the firm who was the active 
attorney in arguing for the passage of the franchise. (Minutes of the 
(New York) Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 1904, Vol. I, 1089, 
1094, etc.) 

Hughes solemnly denied that any large interest was behind the 
project; he asserted that the company was one absolutely independent 
of connection with any other corporation. The board of aldermen 
were skeptical. 

At the same time another company, called the New York & Port 
Chester Railroad Co., projected itself upon the scene, applied for a 
franchise, and began opposing the New York, Westchester & Boston Co. 

Report had it that both companies were owned by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, and interesting rumors declared that 
the show of opposition was only a trick to blind the people; that the 
object was to get a franchise for either company or both companies. 

Later developments proved, as we shall see, that both companies 
were, in fact, owned by the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, controlled by J. Pierpont Morgan and the Standard Oil group. 


THE ALDERMANIC HOLD-UP 


For three years the board of aldermen refused to grant the fran- 
chises. Nobody imputed any lofty motive to the honorable board. 
Meanwhile, what Lemuel Ely Quigg on another occasion called “ acceler- 
ators of public opinion” carried on their deft work. “ Taxpayers’ 
organizations " were formed to support or oppose one side or the other, 
and the aldermen were bombarded with a series of approving or de- 
nunciatory resolutions, (These were duly published in the Minutes of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 1904, 471, etc.) 

A significant episode now turned up, revealing that legislative bodies 
were merely registering committees for the great capitalists. 

The board of aldermen bad withheld granting both the Westchester 
franchise and the franchise for the Pennsylvania Railroad to enter 
New York City via the Hudson River tunnel. Somehow and from 
somewhere the announcement now came that unless the board of 
aldermen acted, a law would be passed by the legislature stripping 
it of all power of granting franchises. The threat was soon carried 
into execution. The legislature passed an act vesting franchise-granting 
power in the board of estimate and apportionment. This body was 
favorably inclined. 


BOARD OF ESTIMATE GIVES LONG-SOUGHT FRANCHISE 


The first point that this board decided to pass upon was the question 
whether or not the New York, Westchester & Boston Rafiroad Co. was 
or was not a defunct corporation. 

On March 30, 1904, Corporation Counsel Delaney (elected by Tam- 
many Hill) reported to the board of estimate and apportionment that 
the board had no jurisdiction to examine the legal capacity or in- 
capacity of the company. 

In the minutes of the board of estimate and apportionment Charles E. 
Hughes was described as the attorney of the projected railroad. ‘These 
minutes give a long letter written and signed by Hughes from the 
office of Carter, Hughes, Rounds & Schurman, 96 Broadway and 6 
Wall Street, to Corporation Counsel Delaney, proposing certain changes 
in the wording of the franchise contract. (Minutes of the (N. Y.) 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 1904, Vol. I, 1089.) Delaney 
wrote in part this reply to the board regarding Hughes's proposals: 
“Some of these I will not here discuss because I do not deem it 
expedient for the city’s interests that they should be adopted, but there 
are several which shonld receive consideration.” (Ibid, 1094.) 

The New York, Westchester & Boston Railway Co. finally received its 
long-sought franchise on June 24, 1904. Although represented by 
Hughes as an absolutely independent company, which it may have 
been in name, it really was nothing more or less than an adjunct of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. Its franchise allowed 
it to operate more than 16 miles of 4-track line within New York City’s 
limits, the main line crossing 120 streets and its branch line 74 streets. 
It secured practically ali the available routes for entrance and exit to 
and from New York City by way of the Bronx. It is the only purely 
privately owned rapid-transit line in New York City. Its terminal, it 
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is true, is on the north side of the Harlem River, but it will probably 
be able to convey its passengers downtown by a new subway. More- 
over, by means of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co.'s New York Connecting 
Railroad, which will traverse Randalls and Wards Island to and from 
Long Island, its trains will be able to run into the Pennsylvania Raili- 
road’s station on Seventh Avenue and thence under the Hudson River 
south and west, and the Pennsylvania Railroad ean run its trains 
over the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad's tracks into New 
England. 

The immense value of the franchise can, therefore, be seen at a 
glance. Its present value both as a railroad entrance and outlet and 


as a rapid-transit line is recognized as great enough, and its potential 
unquestionably even 


value—considering growth of population—is 
greater. 
J. P. MORGAN AND ASSOCIATES IN CONTROL 

That the New York, Westchester & Boston Railroad and the New 
York & Port Chester Railroad were both owned by Morgan's New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad was shown by the formal incorporation 
of the Millbrook Co, on November 5, 1906. ‘The Millbrook Co. was a 
holding company for the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
It held the entire stock of the Port Chester Railroad, which in turn 
held the stock of the New York, Westchester & Boston Railroad. 

The final proceedings occurred when Hughes was governor. An act 
was passed by the New York Legislature and signed by Governor 
Hughes on May 29, 1909 (ch. 579, Laws of 1909), authorizing the 
New York, Westchester & Boston Railroad and the New York & Port 
Chester Railroad to consolidate. The consolidation agreement provided 
for $45,000,000 capital in all, with possibilities of increase. There 
were $5,000,000 of stock, and $40,000,000 of mortgages, on which 
$15,100,000 of bonds had been issued by December 23, 1909, The 
remainder of the bonds to be issued under the mortgages were subject 
to the consent of the public service commission, second district. But 
this capitalization gives no adequate idea of the intrinsic value of 
the franchises, the value of which is estimated at much more than 
$100,000,000. 

The consolidation agreement also showed that the directors of the 
new company were J. Pierpont Morgan, Lewis Cass Ledyard, William 
Rockefeller, Robert W. Taft, Charles S, Mellen (president of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad), and other capitalists. Fur- 
ther, the agreement stated that the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co. owned 91,581 of the total issue of 91,590 shares of the 
New York & Port Chester Railroad (Consolidation Agreement, p. 
15) and 105,384 shares of the entire issue of 105,397 shares of the 
New York, Westchester & Boston Railroad (Consolidation Agreement, 
p. 9). 

HUGHES BECOMES PROMINENT 

Up to this time Hughes was comparatively unknown to the general 
public. He first attained popular notice in his capacity as counsel for 
the (Stevens) legislative committee of New York, which was appointed 
to investigate the price of gas. The result of this committee's findings 
was the passage of a law providing that the charge for gas in New 
York City should be not more than 80 cents per thousand cubic feet. 
How this law was long contested, and how the Supreme Court of the 
United States, while upholding its constitutionality, adroitly used the 
case to intrench property interests to a remarkable degree—these facts 
have been related in clear detail in a previous chapter. 

When, in 1905, a contest between competitive magnates in the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society led to the disclosure of a great scandal, 
a legislative committee was appointed to investigate the methods of 
the large life Insurance companies. Hughes was chosen as the com- 
mittee’s counsel. There was a belief that this investigation was in- 
spired or instigated by certain powerful magnates or groups of mag- 
nates with the ulterior purpose of ousting certain other magnates from 
control of the vast assets of the insurance companies. If this were 
true—and indications strongly pointed that way—there is fo evidence 
for the suspicion that Hughes was in any way a conscious party to 
the proceeding, even thongh newspapers opposed to him politically 
later pointed out insinuatingly that at one stage of the contest for 
the control of the Equitable Life Assurance Society he had been coun- 
sel to James W. Alexander, president of that corporation, and that he 
had been counsel for the Mercantile Trust Co.—allied with the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society—in part of the litigation involved by the 
Shipbuilding Trust scandal. 


HE EXPOSES INSURANCE INIQUITIES 


As counsel to the committee, Hughes displayed uncommon skill and 
perseverance in unearthing certain parts of the vast system of insurance 
corruption through which the directors, brokers, promoters, syndicates 
of magnates and retainers, members of legislatures, lobbyists, and poli- 
ticlans enriched themselves at the expense of the policyholders. Point 
by ‘point he patiently brought out the involved and concealed circum- 
stances of the long-continued enormities of loot and corruption. Repu- 
tations, long acclaimed for their respectability, were blasted, others 
ruined, by these revelations. Of the great array of facts presented in 
the committee’s report, we have already described some in a previous 
chapter, 
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Hughes's work called forth a newspaper demand that he be nominated 
for Governor of New York by the Republican Party that he might be able 
to put into law the insurance reforms that he had advocated. Meanwhile 
an event took place which the sophisticated might well have expected, 
but which surprised the innocent. 

THE ODD, YET INEVITABLE, RESULT 

It was soon observed that the only real result of the great investiga- 
tion was to enable some magnates to oust others, and to concentrate the 
power of the dominating financial groups. Morgan tightened his hold 
on the New York Life Insurance Co, The Harriman-Standard Oil Co. 
interests obtained a completer control of the Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
and Hyde, Harriman's puppet in the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
was put out, and none other than Thomas F. Ryan stepped into full con- 
trol of the $470,000,000 assets of that company and retained it until 
December, 1909, when he sold his controlling stock to J. Pierpont 
Morgan. 

It was currently reported that Cravath persuaded Ryan that Hughes 
would be a “safe man” as governor, but whether this report was true 
or not we can not say. One fact much commented upon was that in iis 
investigation the legislative committee avoided any genuine inquisition 
into the methods of industrial insurance companies. These companies 
fattened on the poorest and most industrious part of the population, ex- 
tracting hundreds of millions of dollars in profits from the working 
class. However, Hughes's record as exposer of insurance corruption was 
widely praised ; he was acclaimed as a typical example of the “ good man 
in politics.” 

Evidently the big financial magnates and capitalists had a deep ap- 
preciation of Hughes's devout qualities, for they came forward in large 
numbers to contribute to the campaign fund of the Republican guberna- 
torial campaign, when he was a candidate for governor in 1906. J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and Levi P, Morton each contributed $20,000. Andrew 
Carnegie, John D. Rockefeller, jr., H. B. Hollins, and E, M. Wells each 
contributed $5,000. Harvey Fisk & Son, Chauncey M. Depew, John W. 
Gates, J. & W. Seligman & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and sundry others 
each gaye contributions of $2,500, Charles M. Schwab, Edwin Gould, 
Jacob Schiff, William H, Moore, Adolph Lewisohn, and many other 
millionaires or multimillionaires each contributed $1,000 or $2,000. The 
total sum contributed was $313,923, 


This would indicate that so long ago as 30 years expenditures 
were being brought into play in an effort to influence campaigns 
in States as well as in the Nation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not quite hear some of the figures the 
Senator gaye. Will he give again the total amount contributed 
by Wall Street people to the campaign of Mr. Hughes when he 
was running for the office of Governor of New York? 

Mr. NYE. The showing by Mr. Myers was that J. P. Morgan 
& Co. and Levi P. Morton each contributed $20,000; Andrew 
Carnegie, John D. Rockefeller, jr., H. B. Hollins, and E. M. 
Wells each contributed $5,000. Harvey Fisk & Son, Chauncey 
M. Depew, John W. Gates, J. and W. Seligman & Co., Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., and sundry others each gave contributions of $2,500. 
Charles M. Schwab, Edwin Gould, Jacob Schiff, William H. 
Moore, Adolph Lewisohn, and many other millionaires or multi- 
millionaires each contributed $1,000 or $2,000. The total sum 
contributed was $313,923. 

I continue reading: 


Inasmuch as all of the aforesaid contributors were reputed to be 
extremely sagacious, practical men, it is quite clear that they were 
under no illusions as to the measure of Mr. Hughes. 


HUGHES ELECTED GOVERNOR 


After Hughes's election as Governor of New York in 1906, certain 
pretentious laws of a “reform” nature were passed. Some were good 
in their way, but it was a negligible good. Laws were enacted to 
prevent the corrupt use of insurance funds, yet of what real avail are 
such laws as these in a fabric erected on corruption and sustained by 
it? The statute books were already encumbered by laws prohibiting 
corruption. They were always evaded and never enforced. Moreover, 
even if corruption by the insurance companies were stopped, the saving 
of the millions formerly spent in corruption all the more enriched the 
magnates in control and gave them larger funds to manipulate, The 
policyholders were no better situated; their premiums were as high as 
ever, and the conditions more or less as hard as before, although some 
slight relief was giyen in the abolition of the “deferred dividend” 

lan. - 

, In fact, the great magnates continued to use the insurance money 
in their fraudulent trust and railroad operations, Harriman, by the 
end of 1907, had obtained from the Mutual Life Insurance Co. not less 
than $10,000,000 loans on stocks largely watered, and the same com- 
pany had inyested $46,223,500 in securities of corporations controlled 
by Harriman, 
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At that point, Mr. President, I am given to ponder and to 
wonder just how extensively the funds of these same insurance 
companies are being brought into play to-day in support and in 
behalf and in furtherance of the chain-banking program and 
the chain-store program, the chain this and the chain that, 
which seek to fasten upon America a monopoly that will have 
absolute control in every sector of the land. 


The surplus of the Equitable Life Assurance Society was put at 
Ryan's disposal, in violation of one of the very laws Hughes had advo- 
cated and caused to be enacted. By the close of the year 1907 fully 
$27,048,517 of bonds and stocks of corporations controlled by Ryan had 
been sold to the Equitable. As for the New York Life Insurance Co. 
it held, by the close of 1907, the enormous sum of $112,391,000 in 
securities issued by corporations controlled by Morgan. Inasmuch as 
it was contrary to the new insurance law for insurance companies to 
invest in stocks, the insurance companies explained that these enormous 
holdings of stocks were “left overs” of a time before the passage of 
the law. So far as the industrial insurance companies were concerned, 
Governor Hughes did not make a single move to remedy the evils bear- 
ing so heavily upon the working class. 

Although the insurance investigation had disclosed that a large num- 
ber of officials or capitalists controlling the companies had been guilty 
of perjury, fraud, mismanagement, corruption, and theft, it was a 
subject of general comment that District Attorney Jerome, of New York 
City, who had been so signally active in sending petty offenders to 
prison, failed to bring about conviction and imprisonment of any high 
insurance official. Another scandal, too, was the immunity from se- 
rious prosecution of Ryan and his associates of the Metropolitan Street 
Rallway Co., who were specifically charged with having looted that 
company of at least $90,000,000 by duplication of construction charges, 
manipulation of accounts, and other involved series of thefts and 
frauds. ‘This was the estimate made by Colonel Amory in his Truth 
About Metropolitan, published in 1906, 

When a candidate for district attorney in 1901, Jerome had publicly 
and repeatedly announced that he would “ follow the trail of corruption 
to the end, even if it lead to the offices of the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way Co.” But after his election and reelection no results came. 


CHARGES AGAINST DISTRICT ATTORNEY JEROME 


On September 8, 1907, a voluminous petition was sent by New York 
business men and others to Governor Hughes making a scathing criticism 
of District Attorney Jerome for haying failed to prosecute the traction 
looters, and demanding that the attorney general of New York State be 
directed to prosecute. This petition recited in detail the enormous 
frauds and thefts committed, 

Evidence was submitted on December 11, 1907, to the grand jury in 
general sessions showing that Ryan and associates had bought in 1902 
from Anthony N. Brady for $250,000 the franchise of a company called 
the Wall & Cortland Street Ferries Railroad Co., a corporation having a 
dormant franchise for a road never built. Then they bad sold this fran- 
chise to a dummy corporation, called the Metropolitan Securities Co., for 
$965,607.19. 


It might be pointed out here that the recent history with rela- 
tion to the Continental Trading Co. and like efforts to loot stock- 
holders and to loot business in behalf of a few favored indi- 
yiduals is not new by any means, It long has been practiced in 
New York. 

Part of this went to the syndicate’s brokers; the exact amount of 
loot divided among Ryan, Widener, Dolan, and the estates of William C. 
Whitney and William L. Elkins was $692,292.82. (These facts were tes- 
tified by Brady on October 8, 1907, in an inquiry conducted by Chairman 
Wilcox, of the public service commission.) The surviving members of 
this syndicate practically confessed their guilt by making restitution of 
this sum after the facts had been made public and after charges had 
been made against Jerome. On the very day that Ryan and associates 
had bought the nonexistent Wall & Cortland Street Ferries Railroad 
they had also bought, for $1,600,000, the People’s Traction Co. and 
the New York, Westchester & Connecticut Traction Co., the franchises 
of both of which had lapsed. In this transaction there was, it was 
charged, another grand division of loot. 


ASSORTMENT OF THEFTS AND CORRUPTIONS 


These transactions, however, were insignificant compared to the theft 
of $16,000,000 from the treasury of the Third Avenue Railway (so Re- 
ceiver Whitridge of that company stated; and see Colonel Amory’s re- 
marks, June 29, 1910, Third Avenue Co.—Plan of Reorganization, public 
service commission, stenographic minutes, p. 2417), and vaster plunder- 
ings in other directions, totaling, as we have said, approximately 
$90,000,000. 

The fact was brought out in the investigation by the public service 
commission that all the books of the Metropolitan Street Railway Co. 
in which its transactions from 1891 to 1902 were recorded were sold to 
a purchaser who promised to destroy them. Street-car lines bought for 
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a few hundred thousand dollars were fraudulently capitalized at ten or 
twenty times that sum, and then vast amounts were fraudulently charged 
in duplication of construction accounts. 

Lemuel Ely Quigg (who had been for six years a Member of Congress) 
admitted that in the four years preceding 1907 he had received $217.000 
from the company. This was charged to a construction fund, part of 
which was another sum of $798,000 corruptly paid to persons whose 
names were concealed. Also by means of hired agents, Quigg caused the 
organization of numerous citizens’ associations whose Influence was used 
at Albany for or against pending measures in which his employers were 
interested. 


O Mr. President, what an opportunity there was in New 
York in the days of those scandals for the governor, for one 
who was desiring to serve his State as chief executive; what 
an opportunity there was for a man to have made a record in 
behalf of and in the interest of honest and conscientious 
government. But let me follow on in the story and see just 
what advantage was taken of this opportunity. 


Previous to the merger of the Ryan and Belmont interests, which 
merger was accompanied by an addition of $108,000,000 of watered 
stock, Quigg created “ citizens’ associations” to oppose Belmont's de- 
signs; subsequently he served the combination. His expenses, he said, 
ranged from $50,000 for manufacturing a great petition from the tene- 
ment-house district to $500 paid to individuals for “ agitation." Among 
those whom he employed directly or indirectly to make arguments at 
Albany were two men who had recently become justices of the Supreme 
Court of New York State. Quigg also admitted that he empleyed 
detectives to watch Col. W. N. Amory, who was persistently exposing 
and denouncing the traction looters and corruptionists and demanding 
that they be prosecuted criminally, As a matter of fact, Amory was 
not only watched but hounded and persecuted. (Investigation of 
Interborough-Metropolitan Co., etc., public service commission, 1907, 
pp. 1395-1559.) 

The investigation by the legislative “graft” committee in 1910 sup- 
plied certain missing links and disclosed who had received part of the 
corruption funds. The books of a Wall Street brokerage house, used ag 
an intermediary, showed that State Senator Goodsell, Assemblyman Louis 
Bedell, and other active members of the New York Legislature had 
received large sums during the sessions of 1900-1904 from officers of the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Co. 

But no criminal proceedings were brought against Ryan. In a state- 
ment published on May 26, 1909, Colonel Amory charged that when a 
grand jury was called in 1907 to investigate the criminal practices of 
Ryan and associates of the Metropolitan Street Railway Co. the foreman 
of the grand jury was a director in Ryan's Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. 

Colonel Amory also charged that in April, 1908, Danfel Mason, 
Jerome's former law partuer, and William H. Page, jr., another of the 
Metropolitan's lawyers, had attempted to bribe him (Amory) while a 
State's witness, with $200,000, to withdraw the charges that Amory had 
filed with Jerome against the Metropolitan Street Railway Co. 

The particular grand jury investigating the matter of the $692,292.82 
paid for the paper franchise of the Cortland and Wall Street Ferries 
Railroad Co. stated in its presentment: 

“That one of the questions that the grand jury was Investigating was 
whether the said Thomas F. Ryan and others in connection with the 
sale of the said railway company had stolen the sum of $111,652.78." 
Of the particular item of $692,292.82 looted the amount mentioned, 
$111,652.78, was supposed to be Ryan's share, 

Paul D. Cravath, Governor Hughes's former law partner, was in court 
zealously looking out for Ryan's interests. Cravath had refused to 
answer certain vital interrogations, and the question came up whether 
he should be punished for contempt of court. He was not. During this 
time District Attorney Jerome, as he admitted at a hearing on May 7, 
1908, on the charges against him, “dined with Allan Ryan [one of 
Thomas F. Ryan's sons] and his wife at Sberry’s and Martin's.” 
Jerome said he was not a friend of the Ryan family, “ but I think young 
Ryan is a fine chap, but can't claim anything more than a pleasant 
acquaintance.” 

On January 27, 1908, Judge Rosalsky, in the court of general ses- 
sions, New York City, severely arraigned District Attorney Jerome, 
declaring that Jerome had so conducted the examination of Thomas F, 
Ryan before the grand jury as probably to invalidate any indictments 
which that body migħt have found against Ryan. 

Governor Hughes appointed a commissioner to hear the evidence upon 
which the charges against Jerome were made. Jerome admitted that 
when Ryan, Brady, and Vreeland were before the grand jury he had 
asked leading questions of them. He further testified that he had not 
asked the grand jury to indict Ryan in the matter of the Wall Street 
and Cortland Street Ferries Railway transaction. “No,” he said, “I 
will never advise that an indictment be found in that case.” But an 
inspection of the minutes of the grand jury of November, 1907, dis- 
closed that Jerome had told Brady that he (Brady) “and Ryan and 
Whitney and this outfit were in cahoots and In some way got $700,000 
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of the Metropolitan Securities’ money. 
you, under suspicion and accused of being thieves, 

At the hearing Jerome was asked as to a certain contribution made 
to his political campaign by Samuel Untermeyer, counsel for Hyde, of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, but he denied that any ulterior 
purposes were behind it. Ryan had admitted on the witness stand that 
he (Ryan) had contributed $500,000 to the national Democratic Party 
in 1900, 


» + en 


HUGHES EXONERATES JEROME 


The commissioner's report “whitewashed” Jerome, and Governor 
Hughes dismissed the charges, saying: “ Nothing has been presented 
which furnishes any just ground fer impeaching the good faith of the 
district attorney in connection with any of the transactions set forth, 
nor has anything been shown which would justify his removal from 
office.” (Colonel Amory did not think that Jerome had been corrupted 
by means of money. “When the day of retribution comes * os, 
wrote Colonel Amory, on March 18, 1906,“* + > it will then be 
disclosed that there are other than money bribes. I believe Mr. Jerome 
incapable of doing a corrupt act for money.”—Truth About Metropoli- 
tan, page 2. In the same pamphlet Colonel Amory stated that Jerome 
knew specifically of the vast plunderings as early as 1903, and that he 
had then encouraged Amory to believe that the looters would be prose- 
cuted.) 

In 1910 came the disclosures before a legislative committee revealing 
the consecutive briberies and corruptions carried on in the New York 
Legislature by the Metropolitan Street Railway's officials, by fire insur- 
ance companies, and by other corporations. Ten of the principal legis- 
lators implicated were the very same who for years had ruled senate 
and assembly committees. 


I ask, Mr. President, that the five following paragraphs may 

be incorporated in the Recorp at this point without reading. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The paragraphs referred to are as follows: 


THE OBLIGING JUDGE LACOMBE 


In the meantime, learning that Attorney General Jackson, of New 
York State, contemplated throwing the looted rallway system into the 
hands of receivers, Ryan and associates hurried to apply for the ap- 
pointment of Adrian Joline and Douglas Robinson as receivers, Joline 
was an old attorney of the Metropolitan Street Railway Co., and Robin- 
son was President Roosevelt's brother-in-law. Lacombe granted the 
application, thus forestalling the attempt of Attorney General Jackson 
to put in receivers hostile to Ryan and associates. Judge Lacombe was 
a protégé of William C. Whitney and had been placed on the circuit 
court by Whitney's efforts. 

In the course of his remarks before the public service commission in 
November, 1910, Colonel Amory unsparingly denounced Judge Lacombe. 
“There is a judge on the bench,” he said, “who has protected these 
criminals. He is the creature of William C. Whitney and the tool of 
Thomas F. Ryan. * * * 

“There has been a plan successfully put on foot to keep the traction 
thieves from prison and from disgorging the millions they have made 
away with. 

“Ryan still controls the street railways of this city. Back of these 
receiyers who defy the public service commission and treat It with con- 
tempt and ignore the laws of the State is Judge Lacombe * * + 
and back of Lacombe stands Ryan.” (Reorganization Plan, public sery- 
ice commission hearing, stenographic minutes, pp. 2407-2409.) When 
Judge Lacombe was challenged to make a categorical reply he refused, 

Some time ago the statute of limitation intervened to prevent any 
possible prosecution of the traction looters, which was precisely the 
point that they were fighting for so desperately. They are now im- 
mune, Ryan’s fortune is estimated to be more than $225,000,000. His 
great African concessions of domain, with incalculably rich resources, 
which he secured in association with the late King Leopold of Belgium 
and others, may signify that his private fortune is, perhaps, double 
that sum. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I quote further from the History 
of the Supreme Court as follows: 


“RULE OF REASON " SPEECH 

When occupying the office of Governor of New York State (in which 
he served two terms, having been reelected in 1908), Hughes did nothing 
at basis to antagonize and much to win the favor of great corporate 
interests. Quite true, his church-bred opposition to vulgar gambling 
asserted itself in his causing to be enacted a statute forbidding the 
operation of race-track gambling, for which deed he was much praised 
by pious people. These good folk, however, were not at all concerned 
about stock-market gambling, and neither was Governor Hughes. “ Re- 
forms ” of the race-track sort did not touch the fundamentals of society, 
and were, therefore, “safe and sane.” At the same time Governor 
Hughes opposed or vetoed certain measures affecting large corporate 
interests. He found objections to the constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for an income tax. He vetoed the 2-cent railroad fare bill, the 
5-cent Coney Island fare bill, and other measures. And when President 
Taft appointed him to the Supreme Court of the United States, no oppo- 
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Indeed, 
William J. Bryan, three times Democratic candidate for President of the 
United States, openly charged Taft with packing the Supreme Court 
with protrust men. In a statement published on October 12, 1912 
(published originally in Bryan's periodical The Commoner, and repub+ 
lished in the newspapers), Bryan asserted: 

“In its 1908 platform the Republican Party promised to amend the 
Sherman antitrust law. During the campaign of 1908 Governor 
Hughes, of New York, interpreted- that promise to mean that ‘the rule 
of human reason’ must be accepted. 

“Later Taft appointed Governor Hughes, as well as other men of his 
mold of thought, to the United States Supreme Court. 

“ George W. Perkins, associated with J. P. Morgan in trust control, 
delivered a speech recently in which he complained that Republican 
Congressmen had not tried to redeem their platform promise, but that 
it had been redeemed by the Supreme Court in the recent trust decision 
wherein Governor Hughes's ‘rule of reason’ was applied, 

“Here we have it, Governor Hughes was put forward to represent 
the Republican Party; he assured the trusts that ‘the rule of reason’ 
for which they had been waiting for more than 10 years would be 
adopted, Congress refused to keep the promise, so Governor Hughes 
was put on the Supreme Bench and helped to amend the law in accord- 
ance with the Republican promise, and now President Taft, in whose 
interest the promise was made and who appointed Governor Hughes, 
says that the antitrust law as amended by the court must not be 
disturbed, 

“Here is a chain of circumstantial evidence sufficient to convict in a 
criminal court,” 

In another statement, published on October 20, 1911, in the form of 
an open letter to President Taft, Bryan accused Taft of having ap- 
pointed protrust men to the Supreme Court. “ You appointed to the 
Chief Justiceship of the Supreme Court Justice White, who 13 years 
ago took the trusts’ side of the trust question. You appointed him over 
the head of Justice Harlan, who had served longer and with more dis- 
tinction and who had taken the people’s side on trust questions. 
* * è Yon appointed Governor Hughes to the Supreme Court bench 
after he had interpreted your platform to suit the trusts and proceeded 
to join Chief Justice White and carry out your platform promise to 
amend the antitrust law by weakening it * è èe” Bryan asked 
Taft to make public the recommendations, written and verbal, upon 
which he had made these and other appointments “and let the people 
know the influences that dictate your appointments.” 

President Taft replied weakly and evasively, saying that he con- 
sidered the questions “an insult” to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Had President Taft been bold enough to have expressed the facts as 
clearly as he knew and adapted them, he would have said that Bryan's 
charge was a compliment, not an insult. The trusts were the dominant 
economic factor of the day; being so, why should they not bave their 
representatives on the Supreme Court bench as well as in other de- 
partments of Government? The processes of the capitalist system, for 
which Government is merely a registering machine, made this inevitable. 

Moreover, as we haye previously pointed out, the trusts were a 
necessary outcome of the capitalist struggle, and represented a higher 
form of industrial organization than the abandoned competitive stage, 
which Bryan, the mouthpiece of his fading class, has the blindness and 
folly to which to see restored. For the ends of progress it was, indeed, 
salutary that Taft should have appointed protrust judges. Finally, it 
was not Taft that essentially decided affairs, but the great force of 
magnates owning the resources and industries not only of the United 
States but of other parts of the world. | 


Mr. President, from this history, from this description may 
be derived a picture of the background, the environment, and 
the training and the practice of Charles Eyans Hughes during 
all of those years. Upon that record I am basing in part my 


opposition to the confirmation of the nomination of Mr. 
Hughes. I think men do not rise very much above or beyond 
that which is instilled by enyironment and training. These 
contributors to the building up of minds eventually become 
quite the masters of men. What, then, must we think of the 
record of Mr. Hughes since he retired from the Supreme Court 
in 1916 to become a candidate for high political office? 

We find him retiring from the court to become a candidate 
for President. His candidacy failed and Mr. Hughes becomes 
again a private citizen. He gave up his place on the court, I 
assume, because he preferred the Presidency to it. To his 
retirement from the court to seek the Presidency I think there 
can be no valid objection, and of that action there can be no 
real criticism, but I believe, Mr. President, that there is grave 
and general ground for objection to his return to that court 
as a member after he has once shown politics to be really a 
dominating factor in the charting of his own COmTSse: ‘erhaps 
we have great reason to believe that Mr. Hughes has no further 
aspirations to gain the Presidency, and that he would, there- 
fore, take with him in his work and in his duties as Chief Justice 
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of the Court no ambition or hope for further political rewards 
than he has already won; but this same man who from 1912 
to 1916 was declaring he would not take the Presidency because 
of an ethical obligation he felt as a member of the Supreme 
Court, an obligation be certainly would not compromise. But 
he did compromise it; he did abandon this thought once held; 
he did resign from the court to become a candidate for political 
office. Would he do it again, Mr. President? Who can say? 
Who will venture to speak on that point? 

Mr. President, in its issue of June 19, 1912, the New York 
Times contained this very interesting story: 

When seen by a representative of the Associated Press, Justice 
Hughes confirmed a report from New York that he had to-day tele- 
phoned to friends in New York and telegraphed others at Chicago that 
he would not under any circumstances permit his name to be used, and 
he asked that all mention of him as a compromise candidate for 
President be stopped. 

Justice Hughes stated that his decision was final. AN use of his 
name, he said, was absolutely without authority, and he had positively 
forbidden it. He would not permit the Supreme Court of the United 
States to be brought into politics, he said, and he declared that he 
would not accept the nomination if it were offered him, 


So we see Justice Hughes himself at one time declaring that 
to retire from the court in order to seek the Presidency would 
constitute a compromise of his position and that he declined to 
be a party to bringing the greatest judicial body of the land into 
politics. But three years later, having succeeded in staving off 
the nomination to the Presidency in 1912, if I may express it in 
that way, the urge came in 1916 to Justice Hughes tọ become 
a candidate for President. In a letter of Justice Hughes to ex- 
Gov. Edward C. Stokes, of New Jersey, dated May 20, 1915, he 
declared as follows: 


It seems to me to be very clear that as a member of the Supreme 
Court I have no right to be a candidate, either openly or tacitly. I can 
not do my work here and hold an equivocal position before the country. 
I must therefore ask that no steps be taken to bring my name before 
the country. 


Then, in June, 1912, again we find a very interesting report 
relative to Mr. Hughes’s attitude toward polities and high judi- 
cial position. I read it because I want to ask the Senate how 
the Senate feels his attitude at that time compares with his 
readiness and his willingness to accept appointment to the court 
to-day? 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, after a personal interview with Justice 
Hughes at Lake Placid, N. Y., is quoted in the New York 
Tribune of June 21, 1912, as follows: 

I deem it important te set forth the reasons which have led him 
(Justice Hughes) to refuse to permit his name to be considered at the 
convention of the Republican Party in Chicago. 

These reasons prove his position to be unassailable. He seems to have 
asked and to his own satisfaction to have answered one question : 

“Is it right that I should permit my name to be used?” His answer 
has been “No.” This “no” ig the reasoned and unalterable decision 
of an unbending conscience. 

The decision is not to be recalled if extraordinary circumstances arise 
or unforeseen contingencies come to pass. But it will be reaffirmed as 
final and irrevocable. He would decline the nomination if tendered him, 
Why? The Supreme Court must not be dragged into politics, A judge 
of the Supreme Court should not be available, though he be nominally 
eligible for elective office. The moment he assumes the judicial office 
he ceases to be a partisan and knows, or should know, no partisan 
obligation. The moment he accepts a party nomination one or more 
things happen and happen explicably. 

First, a political party may undertake to capitalize the judicial de- 
cisions of its candidate, than which nothing could be more deeply vio- 
lative of the spirit of the judicial institution. His decisions would 
become subject to partisan and passionate review of partisan strife. 
Worst of all, it is not inconceivable that if men are to step from the 
bench to elective office, decisions may ultimately be rendered with a view 
to the contingency of such publie and necessarily partisan review, 

Such a situation would be certain to lessen the independence of the 
judiciary, as it would inevitably impair the Nation’s confidence in the 
unswerving integrity of the courts. Of what real and permanent value 
were the decisions of a judge to-day, who on the morrow may choose 
or be chosen to sue for the fayor and suffrage of the electorate? 

As we parted, I asked the final question: “Do you not conceive that 
an extraordinary crisis might make it your duty to accept the nomina- 
tion for President in order to render a great public service?” 

Unhesitatingly and unequivocal was the answer: “I hope that, as a 
Justice of the Supreme Court, I am rendering public service and may 
continue to do so for some yéars, but the Supreme Court must not be 
dragged into politics, and no man is as essential to his country’s well- 
being as is the unstained integrity of the courts.” 


I think we can assume that that speaks pretty well the lan- 
guage of that day of Charles Eyans Hughes. 
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Mr. President, in view of these circumstances, I feel that we 
establish an exceedingly bad precedent when we return to the 
Supreme Court men who have once retired from the court to 
seek or to accept political preference; and particularly bad is 
that precedent after the principal Involved has won and has 
exercised a great practice before that body largely as a result 
of his former connection with that court. Here, it seems to me, 
arises a very, very grave question of ethics. 

Was it right for Mr. Hughes to practice before the Supreme 
Court after his retirement as a member of it? Was it right 
for him to return and plead the cases of client corporations be- 
fore a body of men with whom he had become intimately associ- 
ated during his membership upon the court? Here arises a 
question upon which I suspect lawyers would differ widely; 
but to me the case is one dictating that it would have been far 
more ethical, would have been far better, for Mr. Hughes, ex- 
Justice, to have declined any practice before the court of which 
he had been a member. It seems to me that Mr. Justice Taft 
himself established such a standard and such a rule and prece- 
dent in ethics when, upon his retirement from the Presidency, 
he announced that he would not practice his profession before 
the Supreme Court, because he had appointed several of the 
members of that body. 

Perhaps the cases are not at all alike. Perhaps lawyers can 
demonstrate that there is no similarity whatever between the 
cases of Taft and Hughes; but still the question will linger, 
Mr. President. Surely America is not so bankrupt of men 
possessed of those qualifications which fit them for appointment 
to the Supreme Court that Mr. Hughes is the only one to-day 
available. 

Though I dislike very much the necessity of doing so, Mr. 
President, I should be quite dishonest with myself and with my 
constituency if I were to do anything other than vote against 
the confirmation of this appointment. True, an appointment 
much less choice to our way of thinking than is this one might 
be made; but that dees not remove the consciousness of a re- 
sponsibility on the part of the Senate as great as that which 
rests with the President who makes the appointment. With an 
eye to the terrific struggle for supremacy taking place in 
America to-day, with the record of Mr. Hughes clearly before 
us, I think the Senate ean do and ought to do but one thing 
here, namely, deny confirmation. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen A Dill 
Ashurst Fess 
Baird Fletcher 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 


The 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 


Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Dale Hebert Schall Watson 

Deneen Johnson Sheppard Wheeler 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have here an editorial from the 
Baltimore Evening Sun of February 12, entitled “The Nose of 
Mr. Hughes,” which I should like to have the clerk read at the 
desk, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will ask the Sen- 
ator from Washington whether the editorial has not been read 
already. 

Mr. DILL. No; I understand that the one read and placed 
in the Recorp this morning was an editorial from the morning 
issue. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will not the Senator allow it to go into the 
Record without reading? 

Mr. DILL. No; I should like to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
torial will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Evening Sun of February 12, 1930] 
THE NOSE OF MR. HUGHES 

Monday a representative of the world of business gave his opinion of 

Charies E. Hughes in no very fiattering terms, Henry L, Doherty, 


+0 
Goldsborough 
Gould 


Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 


Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Waterman 


the edi- 
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opposing confirmation of Mr. Hughes as Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, asserted that there is danger in his “ self- 
conceit” and his obstinacy, 

Yesterday two Senators expressed their opinions in terms hardly more 
flattering, although carefully considered. Bogan, of Idaho, asserted, in 
effect, that Mr. Hughes is thoroughly committed to the defense of prop- 
erty rights as more sacred than human rights. Senator Guass, of Vir- 
ginia, asserted that he could not vote for Mr. Hughes for two reasons, 
One is the singularly blunted sense of the proprieties which permits a 
Justice of the Supreme Court to abandon the bench to run for office, 
then to resume practice before the court of which he was once a mem- 
ber, and, finally, seek to become chief of the court. The second reason 
is Mr. Hughes's bland disregard of the Federal nature of this Govern- 
ment. 

Several other Senators signified thelr desire to speak, so the discus- 
sion will be continued to-day, Therefore, it is possible that some one 
will bring into the debate another peculiarity of Mr. Hughes, not men- 
tioned by Mr. Doherty or either of the Senators. This is the fact that 
he seems to be suffering from atrophy of the olfactory nerve. 

For three years Charles E. Hughes sat in the Harding Cabinet, in 
intimate association with Harry M. Daugherty, Albert E. Fall, and 
Edwin Denby. That administration, as all the world knows now, gen- 
erated more evil odors than any other since the administration of 
Grant. Mr, Hughes was squarely in the midst of it, yet he gave no 
indication whatever that he smelled anything. 

So bad a nose is poor equipment for a Chief Justice of the United 
States. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I address myself to the 

“ wnderlying issues which are involved in the nomination now 
pending before the Senate because I believe the responsibility 
rests squarely upon each Member of this body to weigh those 
issues, and to come to a conclusion in the light of the facts. 
As I view it, the issues at stake transcend the question of the 
personal character and ability of the nominee, which are con- 
ceded. 

Mr. President, the pending nomination raises an issue which 
at various times in the history of this Republic has been of 
crucial importance. It raises the question of usurpation of 
power by the courts. 

It is, perhaps, futile to discuss that problem, and to argue 
it in this connection, but some of the highest authorities this 
country has produced haye challenged the right of the judiciary 
to declare acts of Congress unconstitutional. 

I quote briefly from one of them, Thomas Jefferson. He said: 


It has long been my opinion, and I have never shrunk from its ex- 
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pression, that the germ of dissolution of our Federal Government is in | 


the judiciary—the irresponsible body working like gravity, by day and 
by night, gaining a little to-day and gaining a little to-morrow, and 
advancing its noiseless step like a thief over the field of jurisdiction 
until all shall be usurped, 


I realize that it may be said the power of the court to declare 
acts of Congress unconstitutional has now become a moot ques- 
tion. Nevertheless, a study of the history of the encroachment 
of power on the part of the judiciary reveals that said usurpa- 
tion, like every usurpation of power in history, has grown by 
what it fed on. 

The Supreme Court of the United States first formally enun- 
ciated the doctrine that it had pewer to declare acts of Congress 
unconstitutional in the famous case of Marbury against Madison, 
although it was not necessary to the decision of the case. And 
it should be remembered by Senators that even in the case of 
Marbury against Madison, while the Supreme Court declared that 
it had the power to nullify acts of Congress, it recognized the 
principle that only legislation which was clearly repugnant to 
the Constitution could be declared void. 

Mr. President, I now wish to read a few quotations from 
outstanding opinions rendered by members of the Supreme Court, 
cited by Gilbert E. Roe, in his constructive study, Our Judicial 
Oligarchy. Of the author of this werk my father said: 

He bas always looked upon the profession of the law as one that 
involves a high degree of responsibility to the public and it would be 
difficult to find a successful practitioner who combines with his legal 
skill a keener sense of duty to the public good. 


Before the court ever entered the perilous field of judicial 
declaration that acts of Congress might be nullified on the 
ground that they were repugnant to the Constitution, Mr. Justice 
Chase in 1796 had said: 

If the court have such power, I am free to declare that I will never 
exercise it but in a very clear case. 


In 1870 Mr. Justice Strong, in a decision in the legal tender 
cases, declared : 

It is incumbent, therefore, upon those who affirm the unconstitution- 
ality of an act of Congress to show clearly that it is in violation of the 
provisions of the Constitution, 


- 
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In 1879 Mr. Justice Miller, in a powerful opinion, declared: 


When this court is called on in the course of the administration of the 
law to consider whether an act of Congress, or any other department of 
the Government, is within the constitutional authority of that depart- 
ment, a due respect for the coordinate branch of the Government requires 
that we shall decide that it has transcended its powers only when that 
is so plain that we can not avoid the duty. 


Mr. Justice Story, one of the ablest jurists who ever sat upon 
the Supreme Bench, declared in 1838; 


A presumption never ought to be indulged that Congress meant to ex- 
ercise or usurp any unconstitutional authority unless that conclusion 
is forced upon the court by language altogether unambiguous. 


In 1878, in the famous Sinking Fund cases, Mr. 
Waite said: 


Svery possible presumption is in favor of the validity of a statute, 
and this continues until the contrary is shown beyond a rational doubt. 
One branch of the Government can not encroach on the domain of 
another without dahger. The safety of our institutions depends in no 
small degree on a strict observance of this salutary rule. 


Mr. President, as late as 1905 Mr. Justice Harlan, one of the 
ablest and most profound students of the law eyer to sit upon 
the Supreme Court, declared, in support of the right of the Lezis- 
lature of New York to limit the hours of labor in bakeries: 

If there be doubt as to the validity of the statute, that doubt must 
therefore be resolved in favor of its validity, and the courts must keep 
their hands off, leaving the legislature to meet the responsibility for 
unwise legislation. 


Justice 


While this is the language of a dissenting opinion, it never- 
theless states an invincible truth. 

By the year 1905 the Supreme Court of the United States 
had gone much further in declaring acts of Congress unconsti- 
tutional. The court not only declared acts unconstitutional 
when it found them repugnant to some clause in the Constitu- 
tion but also when, in the opinion of a majority of the judges, 
the social or economic end which Congress sought to achieve was 
contrary to their beliefs. 

Mr. President, I am led to briefly review the history of this 
usurpation of power by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
because yesterday the right of individual Senators to challenge 
the acknowledged and confirmed opinions of a nominee to that 
court was questioned. If it has become necessary for the Senate 
of the United States, in the solemn discharge of its responsi- 
bility in the confirmation of judges, to weigh their opinions 
upen the pressing economic and social questions of the day, the 


| responsibility for that necessity rests upon the Supreme Court 


itself. 

Because the Supreme Court of the United States, under the 
guise of declaring acts of Congress unconstitutional, has gone 
to the extent of declaring acts of Congress unconstitutional be- 
cause a majority of the members of the court do not agree with 
the legislative objective, the social ends, and the economic 
theories involved in such legislation. 

If anything further need be said to demonstrate the truth 
of this statement, I desire to quote from Mr. Justice Holmes 
in the case to which I have just referred, the case of Lochner 
against New York. Mr. Justice Holmes in a dissenting opinion 
said: 


I regret sincerely that I am unable to agree with the judgment in 
this case, and I think it my duty to express my dissent. This case is 
decided upon an economic theory which a large part of the country 
does not entertain. If it were a question whether I agree with that 
theory (limiting the consecutive hours of labor in bakeries which may 
be required of an employee), I should desire to study it further and 
long before making up my mind. But I do not conceive that to be my 
duty, because I strongly believe that my agreement or disagreement has 
nothing to do with the right of a majority to embody their opinions 
in Jaw. 


No other construction can be drawn from the language of the 
eminent jurist than that he was specifically charging the ma- 
jority of the court with haying declared this law unconstitu- 
tional because the majority of the court did not believe in the 
social end of that legislation. 

In the same opinion Mr. Justice Holmes said: 


Some of these laws embody convictions or prejudices which judges 
are likely to share. Some may not, but a constitution is not intended 
to embody a particular economic theory, whether of paternalism and 
the organic relation of the citizen of the State or of laissez faire, It 
is made for people of fundamentally differing views, and the accident of 
our finding certain opinions natural and familiar or novel, and even 
shocking, ought not to conclude our judgment upon the question 
whether statutes embodying them conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States, 
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Mr. President, I desire to quote from the employers’ liability 
cases, Two hundred and seventh United States Reports, page 
463, upon this point. Mr. Justice Moody in his dissenting 
opinion said: 

I am unable to agree to the judgment of the court. Under ordinary 
circumstances, where the judgment rests exclusively, as it does here, 
upon & mere interpretation of the words of a law, which may be readily 
changed by the lawmaking branches of the Government, if they be so 
minded, a difference of opinion may well be left without expression. 
But where the judgment is a judicial condemnation of an act of a 
coordinate branch of our Government it is so grave a step that no 
member of the court can escape his own responsibility, or be justified 
in suppressing his own views, if unhappily they have not found expres- 
sion in those of his associates. Moved by this consideration, and solicit- 
ous to maintain what seem to me the lawful powers of the Nation, 
I have no doubt of my duty to disclose fully the opinions which to my 
regret differ in some respects from those of sonie of my brethren. 


Mr. President, so often these cases are decided by a divided 
court. When able jurists differ concerning the constitutionality 
of a statute, when they divide upon whether a great piece of 
social legislation enacted for the benefit of the people of the 
country is constitutional or not, then the decision of the majority 
becomes a judicial veto of legislation enacted by the Congress. 
Perhaps there never was a more frank admission of this fact 
than in the opinion rendered in the well-known income-tax cases. 

It should be reniembered that at the time of the argument of 
the income-tax case in the Supreme Court, which occurred in 
March, 1895, Mr. Justice Jackson was indisposed and could not 
participate in the case. The remainder of the court consisting 
of eight members were equally divided upon all questions in- 
volved in the case. The lower court having sustained the con- 
stitutionality of the income tax act, this division of opinion 
upon the part of the court resulted in sustaining the law. How- 
ever, Mr. Justice Jackson recovered and a reargument was had 
upon the case in the Supreme Court. 

One of the judges, who had upon the previous occasion voted 
to sustain the constitutionality of the law, for an unexplained 
reason changed his vote. The result was that, upon the finai 
decision in the case, the court divided 5 to 4 and the Jaw 
was declared unconstitutional. The frank declaration of Mr. 
Justice Field in his opinion for the majority of the court is very 
significant. I quote from it. 


The present assault upon capital is but the beginning. 


Said the majority of the court: 


It will be but the stepping-stone to others, larger and more sweep- 
ing, until our political contests will become a war of the poor against 
the rich; a war constantly growing in intensity and bitterness. If the 
purely arbitrary limitation of $4,000 in the present law can be sus- 
tained, none having less than that amount of income being assessed 
or taxed for the support of the Government, the limitation of future 
Congresses may be fixed at a much larger sum, at five or ten or twenty 
thousand dollars, parties possessing an income of that amount alone 
being bound to bear the burdens of Government; or the limitation may 
be designated at such an amount as a board of walking delegates may 
deem necessary. 


Mr. President, in answer to the question as to whether or not 
this income tax law was declared unconstitutional because the 
majority of the court regarded the act as repugnant to some 
clause in the Constitution or whether they regarded it as an 
assault upon capital, I desire to read briefly from the dissenting 
opinion of Mr. Justice Jackson. Said this learned jurist: 


The decision [of the majority of the court] disregards the well- 
established canon of construction to which I haye referred, that an 
act passed by a coordinate branch of the Government has every pre- 
sumption in its favor and should never be declared invalid by the 
court unless its repugnancy to the Constitution is clear beyond all 
reasonable doubt. * * è I can not see, in view of the past, how 
this case can be said to be free of doubt. Again, the decision not only 
takes from Congress its rightful power of fixing the rate of taxation, 
but substitutes a rule incapable of application without producing the 
most monstrous inequality and injustice between citizens residing in 


different sections of their common country, such as the framers of the- 


Constitution never could have contemplated, such as no free and enlight- 
ened people can ever possibly sanction or approve. 

The practical operation of the decision is not only to disregard the 
great principles of equality in taxation but the further principle that 
in the imposition of taxes for the benefit of the Government the burdens 
thereof should be imposed upon those having most ability to bear them. 
This decision in effect works out a directly opposite result in relieving 
the citizens having the greater ability, while the burdens of taxation 
are made to fall most heavily and oppressively upon those haying the 
least ability. ® * ® Considered in all its bearings, this decision is, 
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in my judgment, the most disastrous blow ever struck at the constitu- 
tional power of Congress. 


Here was an economic issue. I submit that a careful reading 
of these opinions will not justify any man in the assertion that 
the real, the sincere, the honest grounds of the court in declar- 
ing that law unconstitutional was that it was repugnant to 
some clause in the Constitution. The very language which the 
court employs in its decision is an admission that it challenged 
the constitationality of the act and declared it null and void 
because, forsooth, a majority of the members of the court did not 
believe in income taxation, 

Mr. Justice Brown said: 


While I have no doubt that Congress will find some means of sur- 
mounting the present crisis, my fear is that in some moment of 
national peril, this decision will rise up-to frustrate its will and 
paralyze its arm. I hope it may not prove the first step toward the 
despotism of wealth. As I can not escape the conviction that the 
decision of the court in this great case is fraught with immeasurable 
danger to the future of the country, and that it approaches the pro- 
portions of a national calamity, I feel it a duty to enter my protest 
against it. 


Mr. Justice Harlan said: 


It nevertheless results that those parts of the Wilson Act that 
survive the new theory of the Constitution evolved by these cases, are 
those imposing burdens upon the great body of the American people 
who derive no rents from real estate and who are not so fortunate as 
to own inyested personal property, such as the bonds and stocks of 
corporations, that hold within their control almost the entire business 
of the country. Such a result is one to be deeply deplored. It can 
not be regarded otherwise than as a disaster to the country. The 
decree now passed dislocates—principally, for reasons of an economic 
nature— 


Mr. Justice Harlan did not mince words. Said that great 
jurist, in speaking of the majority of his colleagues in this case, 
and I repeat it for emphasis: 

The decree now passed dislocates—principally for reasons of an eco- 
nomic nature—a sovereign power expressly granted to the General 
Government and long recognized and fully established’ by judicial deci- 
siens and legislative actions. It so interprets constitutional provisions, 
originally designed to protect the slave property against oppressive 
taxation, as to give privileges and immunities never contemplated by 
the founders of the Government. * * + The serious aspect of the 
present decision is that by a new interpretation of the Constitution, it 
so ties the hands of the legislative branch of the Government that 
without an amendment of that instrument, or unless this court at some 
future time should return to the old theory of the Constitution, Congress 
can not subject to taxation—however great the needs or pressing the 
necessities of the Government—either the invested personal property of 
the country, bonds, stocks, and investments of all kinds, or the income 
arising from the renting of real estate, or from the yield of personal 
property, except by a grossly unequal and unjust rule of apportionment 
among the States. 

Thus, undue and disproportioned burdens— 


Continues this able dissenting opinion— 


are placed upon the many, while the few * * © are permitted to 
evade responsibilities for the support of the Government ordained for 
the protection of the rights of all. I can not assent to an interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution that impairs and cripples the just powers of 
the National Goyernment in the essential matter of taxation and at the 
same time discriminates against the greater part of the people of our 
country. 


In commenting upon these cases, the late Walter Clark, chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, a very able 
jurist, in my judgment one of the ablest produced by that State, 
declared : 


One man nullified the action of Congress and the President and 
75,000,000 of living people, and in 13 years since has taxed the property 
and labor of the country by his sole vote, $1,003,000,000, which Con- 
gress, in compliance with the public will, and relying upon previous 
decisions of the court, had decreed should be paid out of the excessive 
incomes of the rich. 


Mr. President, I have briefly recited some of these cases 
because they make it imperative for every Member of this 
body to study and weigh the economic and social views of Mr. 
Hughes before voting to confirm him to the high office of Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

We are confronted here, as I see it, with one of the gravest 
and most pressing problems that to-day face the American 
people. The Supreme Court by the gradual usurpation of power 
bas entered, if I may be so bold as to say so, upon the field of 
judicial legislation. Will any fair-minded lawyer come to any 
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other conclusion when he studies the antitrust cases and the 
writing by the court into that statute of the word “ unreason- 
able”? I haye not the time, Mr. President, to review the legal 
history of the notorious antitrust decisions. 

Suffice it to say, a careful, consistent study of the record of 
the court during the last 40 years will demonstrate that the 
United States Supreme Court in case after case, involving great 
problems of economic and social significance to the rank and 
file of the people of the country, has declared laws unconstitu- 
tional because the court, or a majority of it, did not agree with 
the legislative purpose and the objectives sought by Congress. In 
other words, to put it plainly, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, through the usurpation of this power, has now placed 
itself in the position where it defeats the popular will as ex- 
pressed in legislation enacted by Congress. 

In the income-tax cases, to which I haye referred, it required 
a long political struggle to enact an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion so that Congress could overcome the effect of the unex- 
plained action of one judge upon the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, in view of this situation, how can Senators 
challenge the right of representatives of the people in this 
Chamber to examine the economic and social views of candi- 
dates for a position upon the Supreme Court? We are put 
upon notice by the action of the Supreme Court itself that in 
passing upon the nominations of members of that court we are 
filling the jury box which ultimately will decide whether there 
is to be effective regulation and control of the great organiza- 
tions of capital in the United States. If that be the situation, 
as I said before, the court itself is responsible for it. 

Let anyone read the recent dissenting opinions of Justice 
Brandeis, Justice Holmes, and Justice Stone on public-utility 
valuation, which inyolve the most pressing economic problems 
confronting the American people to-day. The ultimate decision 
of the yaluation issue will determine whether or not the rank 
and file of the people shall endure economic slavery. 

The struggle to regulate the railroads of this country dates 
back to the granger movement in the seventies. Iowa, Minne- 
sota, and Wisconsin rebelled against the tyranny of the rail- 
roads. They demanded, inasmuch as the railroads were common 
carriers, that they should render adequate service at reasonable 
rates, Chief Justice Ryan, of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, 
one of the ablest jurists ever to sit upon that bench, played an 
important part in the legal battle which arose in connection with 
the effort to regulate common carriers and to compel them to 
give adequate service at reasonable rates. 

In a notable address delivered to the graduating class of the 
University of Wisconsin Law School, in referring to this great 
economic struggle, Chief Justice Ryan, in 1873, uttered these 
prophetie words: 

There is looming up a new and dark power. I can not dwell upon 
the signs and shocking omens of its advent. The accumulation of in- 
dividual wealth seems to be greater than it ever has been since the 
downfall of the Roman Empire. And the enterprises of the country are 
aggregating vast corporate combinations of unexampled capital, boldly 
marching, not for economic conquests only, but for political power. We 
see their colors, we hear their trumphets, we distinguish the sound of 
preparation in their camps. For the first time really in our politics, 
money is taking the feid as an organized power. It is unscrupulous, 
arrogant, and overbearing. Already, here at home, one great corpora- 
tion has trifled with the sovereign power and insulted the State. There 
is great fear that it and its great rival have confederated to make 
partition of the State and share it ns spoils. 


Said this great jurist: 


Wealth has its rights. Industrious wealth has its honors, These it 
is the duty of the law to assert and protect, though wealth has great 
power of self-protection and influence beyond the limits of integrity. 
But money as a political influence is essentially cerrupt; it is one 
of the most dangerous to free institutions; by far the most dangerous 
to the free and just administration of the law. It is entitled to fear, 
if not to respect. The question will arise, and arise in your day, 
though perhaps not fully in mine: Which shall rule—wealth or men; 
which shall lead—money or intellect; who shall fill public stations— 
educated and patriotic freemen or the feudal serfs of corporate capital? 


Mr. President, my father as a young man listened to that 
memorable address of Chief Justice Ryan. The granger move- 
ment resulted n the establishment of the right of the people, 
through com: jsions, to regulate these common carriers, the 
railroads, anc o force them to give adequate service at reason- 
able rates. M father contended that the logical step in secur- 
ing reasonabl ‘ates was a physical valuation of the property 
of these comme carriers upon which to base the rates charged. 
Under his leag ship as Governor of the State of Wisconsin 
there was enac the physical valuation law, and the physical 
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value of the roads within the confines of Wisconsin was deter- 
mined. Upon that honest physical valuation rates were ad- 
justed by the Railroad Commission of the State of Wisconsin. 

When my father came to the United States Senate in 1906, he 
initiated legislation to provide for the physical valuation of 
the railway properties of the United States, in order that there 
might be a just basis upon which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission could fix reasonable rates, so that the railroads 
would be insured a fair return upon honest capital, honestly 
invested, and the rights of the people protected. When he first 
presented that proposition in the Senate, it was met by sneers 
and jeers. Senators left the Chamber in an effort to haze him, 
But, Mr. President, he continued his persistent fight for that 
legislation until it was finally enacted into law. 

Then the Interstate Commerce Commission began its tre- 
mendous task of valuing the railroads of this country. That 
task was finally completed upon a small railroad, the St. Louis 
& O'Fallon, and the case went up to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. By a divided opinion, the Supreme Court of 
the United States decided that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had not given sufficient weight to the reproduction 
theory of valuation, and remanded the case to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Since that time the court has rendered important decisions 
affecting the valuation of public utilities. In Maryland Public 
Service Commission against United Railways & Electric Co. of 
Baltimore, a majority of the court declared: 


It is the settled rule of the court that the rate base is the present 
value, 


Mr. President, what does that mean to the people who must 
obtain and pay for the services rendered by these great public- 
service corporations? It means that the public will be called 
upon, not to pay a rate fixed upon an adequate return for 
honest capital, honestly invested, but what it would cost to 
reproduce those utilities; in other words, as the court declared, 
their present value, 

Mr, President, they were not satisfied with that statement. 
The majority of the court said further: 


Tt is not certain that rates securing a return of 7% per cent or even 
8 per cent on the value of the property would not be necessary to 
avoid confiscation. 


Thus the majority of the court has taken unto itself the 
right to declare what shall be an adequate return upon the 
present value of these properties; and the court says that it 
is not certain that rates of 74% or even S per cent will be 
sufficient to avoid confiscation. If a majority of the court by its 
opinion may say that 7%4 or 8 per cent is not a sufficient return 
to prevent confiscation, what, in God’s name, is to prevent the 
court from saying that 10 or 15 or 20 per cent is not sufficient 
to prevent confiscation? 

Mr. DILL. Mr, President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DILL. In that connection, I desire fo call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that some years ago, before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was given power actually to make rates 
but simply had the power to compel reasonable rates, the court 
repeatedly held that when rates yielded even less than 5 per 
cent under the commission’s order they should not be held con- 
fiscatory ; and that this is a great advance on the part of the 
court in the matter of economic return on the capital invested 
in railroads, which bears out the very idea the Senator has just 
expressed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I thank the Senator for his sugges- 
tion. When the court gets into the realm of deciding what is 
and what is not an adequate return to prevent confiscation, and 
when it moves up, as the Senator from Washington has shown, 
from less than 5 per cent to 7 or 8 per cent, are we not con- 
fronted with the proposition that the court, by a majority de- 
cision, may declare that 10 or 12 or 15 per cent is not an 
adequate return upon the present value of these utilities? Mr. 
President, unchecked and uncontrolled, that power may chain 
future generations in links of economic bondage to these great 
aggregations of wealth engaged in the public-utility business as 
effectively as if they were the chains of slavery. 

Electricity, transportation, communication, and the other vast 
economic fields now enjoyed by these private organizations of 
capital have become prime necessities of life, They are almost 
as essential as food itself; and they become more so with every 
new invention and every new step toward the further industriali- 
zation of this great country. Can it, then, be said that we are 
exceeding our constitutional responsibility when we ask that m 
nominee for the Supreme Court of the United States shall be 
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examined to ascertain what his views are upon this most press- 
ing economic problem? Especially is that examination justified 
when we are confronted by the constant increase in power 
usurped by the courts. 

Carried to its logical conclusion, the decision in the case of 
the Railroad Commission of Maryland against Baltimore Street 
Railway Co. means the destruction of all regulatory power by 
a State, and even by the national commissions, of these public- 
service corporations. That is true because as you increase the 
rate of return which these corporations may enjoy you finally 
reach a point where they are entitled by judicial sanction to 
charge rates which are all that the traffic will bear. We are, 
through the action of the court, driven back to the position 
which we occupied when this fight for regulation of these public- 
service corporations first began in this country. We are put 
back where these great aggregations of capital may say once 
more, “ The public be damned!" 

Mr. President, this state of affairs has not been brought about, 
may I say, through political activity on the part of these great 
public-service corporations in securing majorities in the House 
and in the Senate. The situation is created by the action of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It is not my purpose to review the position which Mr. Hughes 
has taken upon many of these great problems. That has been 
ably presented by other Senators in this debate. In summing 
up, however, I should like to submit to Senators that in passing 
upon this nomination their responsibility is not to the President 
of the United States. Their responsibility is not to Mr. Hughes. 
Their responsibility is to the rank and file of the citizens of 
their respective States, who have sent them here to protect the 
interests of the great mass of the people of this country. It is 
to them that Senators must answer for their votes upon this 
nomination. 

It is not sufficient for Senators to say that Mr. Hughes is an 
estimable gentleman; that he is an able lawyer; that his char- 
acter is beyond reproach. That is not the issue involved. As 
stated succinctly by the able junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY] yesterday, the struggle is on in this country to as- 
certain whether the Government of the United States shall 
regulate and control these vast aggregations of capital, or 
whether they, through the Supreme Court of the United States, 
are to control and run the Government of this country. 

The people haye a right to know, in view of the record made 
by the Supreme Court on this great, pressing economic problem, 
where Mr. Hughes stands. 

I submit to any disinterested person that to vote for the 
confirmation of the nomination of Mr. Hughes is to ratify the 
decisions of the Supreme Court in the cases which I have cited, 
and in these great valuation cases. It is to declare that a ma- 
jority of the Senate of the United States sanctions the Supreme 
Court’s usurpation of power, and approves decisions that car- 
ried to their logical conclusion will strip the governments of 
the States and the Goyernment of the Nation of all power to 
regulate these utilities and public-service corporations. 

A vote for Mr. Hughes, as was stated by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. DILL] on yesterday, is a vote in favor of giv- 
ing to the great Radio Corporation of America the vested right 
in perpetuity to thesé channels of communication through the 
air, 

To vote for Mr. Hughes is to approve his contention in the 
Newberry case, that the Congress of the United States is impo- 
tent tò protect the purity of nominations which lead to elections 
of candidates to this body and to the one at the other end of 
the Capitol. 

To vote for Mr. Hughes is to approve of his decision in the 
Shreveport case, which deprives State commissions of the power 
to regulate railroad rates, 

I have little patience with Senators who try to distinguish 
between the attitude of the advocate and the attitude of the 
jurist. These cases were not cases between one individual and 
another; they went to the heart of great problems of national 
importance. 

To contend that Mr. Hughes appealed in the Supreme Court 
of the United States to his former associates to take a position 
upon great constitutional questions affecting the rights of the 
people of this country when he did not himself believe in it is 
to make an accusation against his inte/lectual integrity. 

Mr. President, it is to me a very significant thing that this 
discussion, which we must agree has been for the most part 
upon a high plane, should have taken place in the Senate of the 
United States, and that the usurpation of power of the courts, 
their decisions upon these great economic and social questions 
should have been under fire in the Senate of the United States. 
It is significant because, as we look back over the history of this 
country, we find that some of the greatest economic and political 
struggles have been caused by decisions of the courts. 
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The junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] on yesterday 
said that the time had gone by when the people of the United 
States were longer agitated by great mergers and combina- 
tions. He burned incense to the idol of great wealth. I do not 
question his right to do so, but I venture to disagree with his 
conclusion that the time has gone by when the rank and file of 
the people of this country are interested in the encroachments 
of great organizations of capital upon the rights of citizens. 
These gigantic monopolies—the chain stores, the chain banks, 
other great combinations—are destructive of our democratic 
institutions, 

Mr. President, the struggle to prevent the Supreme Court 
from thwarting the will of the people as expressed by Congress 
has been revived in the Senate during the past two days. I, 
for one, take my place in the ranks of those who are fighting to 
maintain in this country the integrity of our Government for 
and by the people. 

I shall yote against the confirmation of Charles Evans Hughes. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Dill 


Ashurst 88 
Fletcher 


Baird 

Barkley Frazier 

Bingham George 

Black Gillett 
Glass 


Blaine 
Glenn 


Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 


Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Conzens 
Cutting 
Dale 


Goldsborough 
Gould 


Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 


Overman 

Patterson 

Phipps 
ine 
Ransdell 

Hebert Schall Watson 

Denecn Johnson Sheppard Wheeler 

The VICE PRESIDENT. HBiglity-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the Senate votes upon 
the main question I expect to make a motion to recommit this 
nomination to the Committee on the Judiciary. I understand 
that there are some Senators who want to be heard on that 
motion, although they could proceed now if they so desired. I 
give this notice so that Senators may take their choice. 

I wish to congratulate the Senate upon the high order of the 
debate which has taken place upon the important question now 
pending before the Senate. I want to concede very frankly and 
freely the good intentions, the patriotism, and the conscientious- 
ness of those who are opposed to the position I take on this 
confirmation. I very frankly admit that they are moved by 
motives which to them are perhaps as sacred and are just as 
high-minded as those which in my judgment are moving me. 
I believe that we are all anxious that we should preserve the 
honor and integrity of our Supreme Court. We are equally 
anxious that no step be taken, either in the Senate or else- 
where, that will In any way detract from the high position 
which that great tribunal occupies in the civilized world. 

So I am conceding to my brethren who do not agree with me 
the highest of honest purposes and motives. We look upon this 
matter from different viewpoints. I presume we all agree that 
one of the most important functions that come to this body as 
a part of the legislative branch of our Government is to pass 
upon nominations such as this. The importance of this office 
is second only to that of President of the United States and 
in some respects is of greater power for the good or the evil 
of the civilized world in general and of our people in par- 
ticular. I think it is a matter of great gratification that in 
the two or three days the matter has been discussed there has 
been no rancor, no ill will, no charge of bad faith, but that 
everything has been considered upon a high patriotic plane. 

To my mind the Senate is soon going to vote upon a matter 
that has more to do in the end with the upbuilding of the 
human race, with the advancement of civilization, with the 
happiness and contentment of our people, than any question 
that has been presented to it for years. There are two schools 
of thought and there are, of course, dishonest men in both 
schools. I think they are in the minority in both schools, but 
for the purposes of my discussion I want to speak of both of 
them in the highest terms. I want to speak to those in the 
two classes of thought who are honest and who are conscientious 
and who are patriotic and who are not moved by any selfish or 
ulterior motives. 

Some of us think that in the progress of the world we have 
reached the time when some of our sacred fundamental insti- 
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tutions of government are sadly in need of relief, that 
there is danger ahead, that there are danger signs now along 
the Government pathway, and unless we heed them our chil- 
dren and the generations who follow will greatly suffer for the 
mistakes we make here. We are fearful of the encroachment 
of organized wealth upon our civilization. We are fearful of 
combinations and monopolies and mergers which have almost 
taken possession of the entire world. It is going on in all 
human activities. We believe that it will lead us to danger, 
that our institutions of liberty and freedom are liable to suffer. 
There are those who do not agree with us. There are those 
who feel that there is no danger in combinations, in aggrega- 
tions of wealth. They make a plausible argument along that 
line. Mr. President, it is conceded by all of us, I believe, that 
Mr. Hughes belongs to the latter class, There is practically no 
dispute about the facts before us. I want to concede to him, as 
I concede to those Senators who do not agree with me, that he 
is just as honest in the position he takes as I am in the position 
I take, and that he is just as conscientious. I think he is 
wrong. I think those who hold his views are wrong, and that, 
carried to its logical conclusion, as I am going to attempt to 
show, it will bring distress ultimately, perhaps ruin, to govern- 
ments such as ours, 

I listened to the greater part of the very able address of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Gruenn]. He made practically the 
only defense which, in my judgment, was really logical of Mr, 
Hughes and Mr. Hughes’s attitude that thus far has been made. 
From his standpoint it seems to me he said all that could be 
said, and he said it fairly and eloquently. But, Mr. President, 
we all know that the Senator from Illinois, starting out to 
defend Mr, Hughes, before he finished was engaged in a defense 
of monopoly, of trusts, of combinations—and that is logical, per- 
fectly logical. ‘That is where it leads, That is the point to 
which, in my judgment, those who think that such men as Mr. 
Hughes ought to be appointed to the Supreme Court will and 
must come. 

The Senator from Illinois said there was a time when we 
heard much about trust busting, when we heard much against 
combinations and mergers, but he said we hear no more of it 
now. To a great extent, what the Senator from Illinois said is 
true. I think that it is a matter of regret that the people of 
the United States, moved perhaps by the result of the Great 


War, have lost that tenderness of feeling which used to appeal 
to them when any one man or any combination of men was 


infringing upon their liberties or upon their rights. We hear 
no more of it, said the Senator from Illinois. That means that 
the people of the United States are acquiescing in this merger 
march, that the people of the United States have come to the 
conclusion that they are helpless, and that these combinations 
in all lines of human activity are going to engulf the human 
race, and at the rate we are moving along the road upon which 
we are traveling we will soon be led to that awful condition. 

The Senator from Ilinois in referring to this nomination 
took up the story of Abraham Lincoln, He gave us a beautiful 
picture of the ramifications of the Illinois Central Railway, 
and then said Abraham Lincoln was an attorney for the Illinois 
Central Railroad. Mr. President, men ought to be judged by 
the civilization of the day in which they live. When Abraham 
Lincoln lived, the combination and the march toward monopoly 
and trusts was an unknown thing. The people of that day 
would be breathless in astonishment if they could behold the 
colossal magnified organizations of wealth which exist to-day— 
banks being organized under one head, railroads into one com- 
pany, street-railway companies into one organization, gas com- 
panies, electric-light companies, all these being pushed on 
toward combinations until the individual becomes a hired man. 
And yet these people talk of efficiency and say that the way to 
get efficiency is through these great combinations. 

Go out upon the farms of the country and look at the man 
living upon the farm which he owns where he is tilling his own 
soil. Then look at the farm occupied by a tenant farmer. 
Where is the ingenuity? Where is the efficiency? It is with 
the man who is master of his own business. But if this com- 
bination idea is to go on much longer there will not be a man 
in the United States from farming to manufacturing who will 
not be working for somebody else, taking commands from the 
man who sits at the head of monopoly, with his feet upon a 
mahogany table, giving orders to the peasants and the hired 
men who work in the factories, and even those who work in 
the professional offices—all tending toward combinations, I 
confess, Mr. President, that I am frightened at the spectacle 
that is presented, 

So even Mr. Hughes’s defenders can not defend him without 
defending trusts and monopolies and combinations of great 
wealth. The Senator from Ulinois said that it did not attract 
attention any more. I am afraid that is true to a great extent. 
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This slumbering power of human liberty and human freedom 
may sleep, may be quiet, but in a country like ours, where the 
common people are educated, there is a limit beyond which 
combinations can not go. This power will be aroused, lethargy 
will be thrown off, and although the people may suffer for a 
while perhaps, nevertheless they will meet the monster of com- 
bination in the arena of human freedom, and everybody knews 
in the end what the outcome must be. 

Mr. President, along the pathway of civilization the roads 
and the sides of the roads of every century at every step dis- 
close the wreck and ruin of empires and governments which 
have been destroyed in the march of civilization from the begin- 
ning to the present time. Almost without exception, we find 
that it is because those who controlled the property of the 
country, those who controlled the money, those who controlled 
everything that was necessary in the way of wealth to keep 
the Government going had become arrogant; they had become 
insolent; they had treated those who were poor as thongh they 
were slaves, and frequently, indeed, they were slaves. That can 
not be done with the American people; that can not be done 
with an educated people. They will not be peasants. Rome fell 
because wealth was arrogant. The great revolution of France 
came after those in power, through the acquisition and use of 
wealth, had chained to the wheels of their chariots the poor 
people who were not given the right and the liberty to say even 
that their souls were their own, 

When the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Grens] referred to Rus- 
sia I thought of that nation as furnishing another instance of 
combinations of wealth going to their doom. For years, Mr. 
President—indeed, for centuries—the eczarist government of 
Russia ruled over the people with an iron hand, crushing out 
the spirit of liberty, the spirit of freedom, but the day came when 
the monster was hurled from the throne; the day came when 
the people who had been slaves rose in their might. 

The Senator also referred to Bolshevists. They probably 
went too far. God help us in this country so that we, in our 
intelligence, may not wait to overthrow combinations of wealth 
that are rapidly taking control of our Government until blood- 
shed will be necessary in order to place the Government in the) 
hands of the people. We have other methods; we have intelli- 
gence and we have the ballot, and it seems to me we must rise 
in our might and say that the people shall control their own 
destinies, their own Government. 

What happened in Russia, Mr. President, was nothing un- 
natural. Such events do not come about without cause. Sow 
the seed and eventually you will reap the harvest. So I want to 
warn my fellow Senators, I want to warn by fellow countrymen, 
that before it is too late, before it gets too far from our grasp, 
we should rise in our might and demand the right of free citi- 
zens and insist that the highest court of the land shall not be 
controlled by the elements that believe that wealth and money 
should rule the world. That is the question before us. I say 
with the greatest respect, but, as I look at it, there is nothing 
else involved. 

The Senator from Illinois has stated that nobody is now say- 
ing anything about that subject. If we shall remain silent and 
lose our liberty and lose our freedom, we shall have no one but 
ourselves to blame. Mr. President, as a great poet said: 


To sin by silence, when we should protest, 
Makes cowards of men. 


We shall find in America those who will speak. Some sur- 
prise has been expressed, and has been shared by myself, that 
interest in the question now before the Senate, starting, perhaps, 
with no idea that the controversy was going to last for five 
minutes, has spread all over the country; and the question is 
asked, Why? The Senator from Illinois is mistaken when he 
says the voice of thè people is silent. They realize what is 
going on here, and we are getting a response from men and 
women who love freedom, who love liberty, who are opposed to 
the domination of our Government by class and organized com- 
bined wealth. 

It is not surprising either. There are yery few communities 
in the United States whose people have not come, in one way 
or another, directly or indirectly, in contact with the Power 
Trust in connection with some little local municipal plant, which, 
perhaps, has been put out of business, or in some little local elec- 
tion, where the money of the Power Trust or of Wall Street has 
been brought across the continent to secure control. The trust 
wins very often, perhaps most of the time; at any rate, they think 
they have won; they think because the people are silent that they 
have forgotten about it, but in eyery community there is a 
slumbering protest in the hearts of honest men and women, 

When this opposition started in regard to the Chief Justiceship 
of the Supreme Court of the United States the people knew 
what it meant. They knew, as I shall show before I get through, 
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what happened when some community, some municipality, some 
county, some State wanted, perhaps, to supply themselves with 
water, with gas, with electricity, or with power. What did they 
find? They ran up against a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. What did the State commission, given 
authority under State laws to fix rates, say? ‘They said, “We 
ean-not do this for the petitioners because the Supreme Court 
has settled the question; they fixed the valuation in the Indian- 
apolis Waterworks case.” And so between the people and the 
real enjoyment of the right which they. desire to enjoy stands 
that impassable barrier—an opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Therefore they are interested. They are 
not only interested but, Senators, they know. They know what 
Mr. Hughes stands for. They have nothing against Mr. Hughes, 
any more than I have. They respect him; but they know that 
he stands with organized wealth, and they do not want a repre- 
sentative of that group on the bench of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gnrerr] said the other 
day that Mr. Hughes is the greatest lawyer in the United States. 
He said if a vote were taken by the people of the United States 
on the question of who was the greatest lawyer it would be 
unanimous in naming Mr. Hughes. Therefore, he concluded that 
Mr. Hughes should be put on the Supreme Court and should be 
made Chief Justice, 

Mr. President, that is not enough. Nobody has denied the 
ability of Mr. Hughes, although he is not a superman; he has 
many attributes that the common individual has. He makes 
mistakes, and there are some people who are so treasonable as 
even believe that there are other lawyers just as great as he is. 
But admitting for the sake of the argument that he is the 
greatest lawyer in the United States, should we, for that reason 
alone, put him on the Supreme Bench? Are we going to con- 
sider nothing but ability? If that is all, then it is possible to 
go to Sing Sing and get candidates to fill the bill. It is possi- 
ble to go to any State or Federal prison in the United States 
and fmd men who are able lawyers; and if they are not found 
there that is no reason why some of them should not be there. 
[Laughter.] 

In my judgment, Mr. President, there are other qualifications 
necessary. Without speaking in disrespect of any man, I do not 
believe a man is fit to go on the Supreme Bench who has never 


had any opportunity to sympathize or to associate with those 


who toil and those who labor. Since Mr. Hughes retired from 
the Supreme Bench and after he got through running for Presi- 
dency, he has lived with those of wealth; he has been sur- 
rounded by the luxury of combined wealth. 

A Senator said the other day i at he was a lawyer and would 
take anybody's case. Probably i: would, but since he has been 
engaged in the practice of law «ter he retired from the Su- 
preme Bench no one has heard c° his having as clients any 
poor men or poor women. One b s to have his hands filled 
with gold, Mr. President, before Lh» can be admitted by the 
sentinel to the outer office of Mr. Highes. It takes big money 
to employ him. He has worked for \ :at kind of clients; he has 
associated with them; it has been a part of his life. He has 
not seen the man who suffers, the man who knows what it is to 
to be hungry and not have the necessary money with which to 
buy food, His vision has extended only to that limited area 
which is circumscribed by yellow gold. He is not to blame for 
that; I am not criticizing him for it; I am perfectly willing that 
he should live that kind of a life. I am perfectly willing that 
he should work for rich clients. I have not fault to find 
with that; but I am not willing that there should be transferred 
from that kind of surroundings one who shall sit at the head 
of the greatest judicial tribunal in the world; I am not willing 
to say that that kind of man, regardless of his ability, should 
go on the Supreme Bench. 

While I have nothing in the world against him, yet, in my 
judgment, the man who has neyer felt the pinch of hunger and 
who has never known what it was to be cold, who has never as- 
sociated with those who have earned their bread by the sweat of 
their faces, but who has lived in luxury, who has never wanted 
for anything that money could buy, is not fit to sit in judgment 
in a contest between organized wealth and those who toil. 

Mr. President, I am glad to say that those of us in the Senate 
who take this view are not alone. The other side haye the 
votes here; by a cruel majority they can blot us out; but, Sen- 
ators, the record which we have made will be read by those 
who shall be here after we are all dead; the record that we 
are making here will be read by liberty-loving citizens of this 
country after we shall have all passed away. A cruel majority 
can not blot ont the record ; we will set a light burning that will 
be a beacon light for future generations and we will make their 
path a little easier because we made the fight here, 
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I desire to read, because it expresses the matter so well, an 
editorial from the Washington News. I presume this editorial, 
printed here in one of the Scripps-Howard papers, has been 
printed all over the United States; and, as you all know, in 
the last campaign these papers enthusiastically supported Mr. 
Hoover. 

SUPREME COURT IDOLATRY 

The Senate fight over the appointment of Charles Evans Hughes as 
Chief Justice of the United States is one of the most significant develop- 
ments in the political Hfe of this Nation in many years. That is true 
altogether apart from the virtues or the defects of Huglies’s appoint- 
ment as such. 

This explains our repeatedly expressed hope that Hoover appointments 
would hasten the day when the Holmes-Brandels dissenting opinions, 
placing human rights above property rights, would voice the will of the 
court as a whole. Far from meeting that qualification, Hughes is the 
outstanding example of a jurist who advocates private corporate inter- 
ests at the expense of the public interest, 

To persons still holding to the myth that a justice’s private opinions 
ate of no consequence in this connection because his job is merely 
to pass as an expert upon technicalities of the law, the Senate oppo- 
sition to Hughes may seem unjust and beside the point. 

But, in fact, the court in major cases has long since become a 
Policy-forming body. 


Do not forget that. As I think I shall show before I close, 
the Supreme Court of the United States has gone beyond the 
legitimate boundaries where the founders of the Constitution 
intended that it should go. That is only natural, because it 
is a human attribute that when you give a man power he takes 
all you give him and reaches for more; and the Supreme Court 
is composed of human beings. As I think I shall show before 
I finish, it has done just that thing, So that it is more than 
a tribunal passing upon laws. It is laying down policies that 
the founders of the Constitution intended should be laid down by 
the Congress; but there is no appeal. We have taken that 
step; and this is a contest as to whether we will put on the 
bench another man who is in favor of taking such steps, or 
whether we are in favor of filling that vacancy with men who 
would hold the Supreme Court within the bounds that the fore- 
fathers intended. 

Let me go on with the editorial: 

When social and economic issues are involyed, the Justices tend to 
vote their personal opinions as do Members of Congress in passing laws. 


That is what is happening in the Supreme Court. This edi- 
torial is telling the truth plainly, without any subterfuge. 

We have a legislative body, called the House of Representa- 
tives, of over 400 men. We have another legislative body, 
called the Senate, of less than 100 men, We have, in reality, 
another legislative body, called the Supreme Court, of 9 men; 
and they are more powerful than all the others put together. 
We are opposing Mr. Hughes to-day because we are opposed to 
that kind of government. We believe in the Constitution of the 
United States as our forefathers gave it to us, untarnished and 
unblemished, with such amendments as the people, in the way 
provided by law, shall add to it. 

The chief difference is that the court-made law can and does destroy 
the Congress-made law. 

Justice McReynolds’s decision of January 6—as we have pointed out 
before—is a frank admission that such court rulings are determined by 
“ practical” reasons, rather than by any strict interpretation of the 
law. Thus the court majority has helped to destroy constitutional civil 
liberties and has completely reversed the purpose and meaning of the 
antitrust laws, which are now used to free corporations from restraint, 
while restricting labor organizations. 

The curious and dangerous aspect of this long development of Supreme 
Court supremacy as a virtual lawmaking body is that it has occurred 
without public awareness. 


I doubt the truth of that, as I said a while ago; but everybody 
was under the impression that the people did not know about it, 
and the writer of this editorial apparently shares the general 
opinion that the people were paying no attention to the course of 
the Supreme Court in fixing policies—not passing on laws, but 
fixing policies—that control in a little municipality away out in 
Wyoming or in California or in Nebraska. The fact of the 
interest that is being taken in this confirmation shows that we 
were wrong. They were paying attention to it; and when they 
are once started, they will pay more attention to it. 

Instead of watching the court's growing power, the unsuspecting public 
bas come to render the court a degree of reverence which approaches 
perilously close to idolatry. Of all our American institutions, including 
the Presidency, it is the one which few dare criticize. 

We have lost the early American independence which held no political 
institution above the critical Judgment of sovereign citizens, By what 
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servile mindedness, by what medieval superstition or mummery of mace 
and gown have we vested with perfection nine fellow citizens who are 
political appointees? 

The Senate debate on the Hughes nomination is significant because it 
breaks through this hush-hush and ah-ah atmosphere surrounding the 
court, daring to examine that political and very human institution for 
what it is worth, 

Like other political bodies, the worth of the Supreme Court will depend 
largely on the intelligent, constant, and fearless public attention which 
it receives, 

The Supreme Court deserves the respect which it earns by protecting 
the people’s rights—no more respect, and no less. 


Mr. President, let me pause to assert that what I shall have to 
say will have considerable to do with the Supreme Court of the 
United States, because we are passing upon the right of Mr. 
Hughes to become Chief Justice of that great court, and I want 
to make the same reference to the court and to the members of 
the court that I made to the Senate. I am making no criti- 
cisms, no charge against any individual member of the court, 
I am not for a moment asserting that in any of their opinions 
or decisions they have not followed their conscientious convic- 
tions. The Justice who wrote the opinion from which I am 
going to quote and which I am going to use simply as a sample 
to illustrate my point was once a Member of this body. I knew 
him here. I am proud to say that he was my friend. I hope 
that he regarded me as a friend. I knew of his ability; I can 
testify to that, to his honesty, and to his conscientiousness. I 
have great respect for him, as I have for every other member 
of that body. But, Mr. President, they are all human; and to 
a great extent the court has become a political body, appointed 
very often through political influence, passing on political ques- 
tions, fixing policies for the people of the United States, legis- 
lating, when they should leave that to the Congress, 

I desire to read the concluding paragraph of an editorial in 
the Philadelphia Record, of February 18. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to haye the entire editorial printed as a part of my 
remarks. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Record, of February 13, 1930) 

WILL THE SENATE SEAT AS CHIEF JUSTICE A CHAMPION OF MONOPOLY? 

“What a suggestive coincidence—that the Senate should spend the 
birthday of Lincoln, the greatest champion of human rights since Jesus 
walked the earth, in consideration of the greatest champion of property 
rights as a nominee for Chief Justice of the United States!” 

Thus Senator DILL, Democrat, of Washington, began yesterday his 
protest against confirming the nomination of Charles Evans Hughes. 

Was this merely a slur from an embittered partisan? Just a sample 
of the “ prejudiced opposition” and “radical animus” which a shocked 
Republican contemporary attributes to all who question that appoint- 
ment? 

Dull must be the mind which thus dismisses the extraordinary revolt 
against the selection in the Senate. 

Heedless must be the citizen who does not perceive that here is an 
issue more momentous than many of those which have stirred the whole 
country in a presidential campaign. 

A President, who wields vast administrative powers, is elected. 

Congress, which enacts the laws of the Nation, is elected. 

But the laws which Congress enacts and the President executes are 
in vital instances not really valid unless and until the Supreme Court 
so rules. 

That tribunal is, in effect, a superlegislative body. It can and does 
determine to a great degree both the legal principles and the economic 
and social doctrines which control the development of the Nation and 
its people, 

And the members of the Supreme Court are appointed. The public 
has nothing directly to say about their selection. ‘The choice is made 
by the President, subject only to ratification by the Senate. 

This method is not only constitutional, but sound. It is consistent 
with the scheme of government. Throughout the years it has given to 
the court a personnel commanding unshaken respect and confidence. 

By its very nature, nevertheless, the system justifies and requires 
searching scrutiny of the qualifications of appointees, 

The Chief Justice of the United States is more than a highly placed 
jurist. He is head of one of the three coordinate branches of the Gov- 
ernment, 

As such, and as an appointed official, he exercises a power commen- 
surate with that of the President himself, who is elected by the votes 
of the entire citizenship. 

What, then, are the implied standards as to his eligibility for that 
exalted post? 

Ig it enough to demonstrate that he is a man of unblemished charac- 
ter, of distinguished achievements, learned in the law, experienced in 
public affairs? 
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Or are there not besides deeper and absolutely essential requirements— 
that in his career and his proved convictions he should represent the 
spirit of justice as well as the letter of the law; that he should be an 
exponent of progressive and not reactionary thought; that in interpret- 
ing the Constitution and enactments under it he should keep as the 
supreme aim the political, economic, and social welfare of the people 
whose lives they affect; that as a broad principle he should be more 
concerned for the safeguarding of human rights than for the advance- 
ment of property rights? 

These are not abstractions. They go to the heart of national security 
and individual prosperity and liberty. 

With justice and reason, therefore, they have been the tests applied 
to determine the fitness of Mr. Hughes. 

That he has fared badly no one even faintly progressive in conyiction 
will deny. 

Stainless in personal repute, distinguished for intellectual stature, and 
a fine record of public service, he has been formidably challenged as 
lacking the supreme qualification of judicial impartiality, as being, on 
the contrary, the outstanding representative of legal, economic, and 
social reaction, the foremost champion of property rights when they 
conflict with human rights. 

That fundamental issue is crucial to-day. It arises in many forms, 
but especially, as Senator Boram made clear, in determination by the 
Supreme Court of this question: 

“What shall constitute the base of the charges levied upon the people 
by public utilities and those combines which haye obtained control of 
the natural resources of the country and of its facilities of transporta- 
tion and transmission?” 

Where Mr. Hughes stands can not be open to doubt. 

He hag been counsel before the Supreme Court for scores of powerful 
corporations. With all his skill and prestige he has contended for their 
right to dominion. 

He has argued that a radio license gives private interests a vested 
right in perpetuity in the ether channels; that the Government has no 
power to regulate the great oil companies. He fought to sustain an 
arbitrary rate increase by a street-railway monopoly. He has striven to 
break down the antitrust laws for the benefit of big combines, 

Borah summed up in weighted words: 

“His are not views which ought to be made a permanent part of 
our legal and economic system. He would go on the bench with 
the conyiction that restraints upon the corporate interests are unwise, 
that we must leave the course of those powerful interests to thelr 
own discretion. His is that extreme view which exalts property rights 
above all other rights.” 

What was to be a cut-and-dried formality of acquiescence has become 
a flaming controversy. And the division in the Senate, overriding 
party lines, is a reflection of a cleavage throughout the Nation—a rap- 
idly crystallizing issue between policies of reaction and greed and poli- 
cies of economic and social justice, 

The forces have clashed over tariff and farm relief. The conflict 
was sharpened with the challenging advent of Senator GRUNDY. 

Now it touches one of the citadels of governmental authority, the 
Supreme Court. 

Democrats and Progressive Republicans in the Senate are making a 
crucial stand. And millions of their countrymen look to them to stand 
fast In this last-ditch fight to preserve rights imperiled by the power 
of privilege. 


Mr. NORRIS. 


I read the concluding four paragraphs: 
What was to be a cut-and-dried formality of acquiescence has become 


a flaming controversy. And the division in the Senate, overriding 
party lines, is a reflection of a cleavage throughout the Nation—a rap- 
idly crystallizing issue between policies of reaction and greed and 
policies of economic and social justice. 

The forces have clashed over tarif and farm relief. The conflict 
was sharpened with the challenging advent of Senator GRUNDY. 

Now it touches one of the citadels of governmental authority, the 
Supreme Court. 

Democrats and Progressive Republicans in the Senate are making a 
crucial stand. And millions of their countrymen look to them to stand 
fast in this last-ditch fight to preserve rights imperiled by the power 
of privilege. 


Mr, -President, it will not be amiss if in this connection I 
refer to other things—this tendency to appoint men like Mr, 
Hughes to various departments, to various bureaus, to various 
commissions; and again let me say to these others to whom I 
am going briefly to refer that I have no question of their hon- 
esty. I am not questioning either the honesty or the conscien- 
tiousness of the President, who sends in the appointments. 
But while we are considering Mr. Hughes, the President sends 
to the Senate the name of another man to become a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and it turns out that he 
is a railroad lawyer. He takes the place of a man who with- 
drew when it was determined that he was a railroad attorney. 
Now, he may make the best commissioner in the world; but 
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when you go out to hunt for a man to sit upon a railroad 
commission, whose duty it is to regulate railroads, will you go 
to the railroads to get the men? So, it is not only one, but it 
is many. We found not long ago that the president of the 
great Pennsylvania Railroad was one of the main spokes in the 
wheel that selected a judge for life for the middle distriet of 
Pennsylvania, and the President sent in his name. 

These men, including Mr. Hoover, the President, all conscien- 
tious men, believe in big business; they believe in combinations; 
they believe in mergers. It is their idea that if there can be 
combinations, if all the business of the country can be merged 
intoa few hands, and the people become hired men and hired 
women, servants of the corporations, that willbe the way to 
bring prosperity to the people. 

It is not only this nomination we are considering; there are 
others. There are other policies. Congress passed a law not 
long ago providing for the development of Boulder Dam, out 
in the western part of the United States. We thought we had 
fixed it in that statute so that municipalities and States and 
counties, if they wanted to, could get the power developed at 
Boulder Dam. We thought we had given them a preference. 
But what do we find? The lawyer selected by the Secretary 
of the Interior, who in turn is selected by the President, ren- 
ders an opinion almost showing on its face that it is made to 
order, holding that Congress did not mean what it said, or, if it 
did, there was no reason why its wish should be respected, 
holding that the Secretary of the Interior could disregard the 
plain provisions of the law. Why? Again it comes back to 
the same proposition—big business, monopoly, combination. It 
was the Power Trust that decision was made to favor. 

We hear from time to time that soon the Power Trust is 
going to be given the power generated at Muscle Shoals, made 
possible by your money and my money and the money of the 
other taxpayers of the United States. When it is completed it 
will be turned over to the greatest trust under the sun. 

One class of our citizens believe in that kind of government. 
They were successful in the last election. They are putting 
their policies into shape. They are carrying them out. They 


have the brutal majority to do it. 

Along that line I want to call attention to an article in the 
Nation of February 12, 1930, written by Mr. Paul Anderson. 
He tells in words better than I can use what has happened at 


Boulder Dam. It is the same proposition that we have if we 
yote for Hughes; it is the same idea of government; it is the 
same scheme; it is the same plan. After he tells about Boulder 
Dam he takes up the question of the radio. 

The radio presents another instance of combination. The 
radio is one of the greatest inventions of modern times, one 
whose possibilities are almost uncanny. Think what is Hable 
to happen if there is placed on the Supreme Bench, at the 
head of the court, the man who was attorney for the Radio 
Corporation of America, who has dared to advocate that the 
great Radio Corporation, which was his client, had obtained a 
vested right in the very air we breathe. 

O my God, how can anybody with reason, how can anybody 
with a spirit of independence, a spirit of human liberty, for a 
moment think that our people are going to submit to the 
proposition that the air they breathe is to be owned by one 
of the greatest corporations in the world, and that we can not 
talk through it without their consent, without paying them a 
premium for the privilege. Mr. Anderson takes that up in this 
article. 

At this point in my address I am going to ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed. If it were not so long I would 
read it, because it is a remarkable statement as to what is 
going on right now in this Capital, what our Government is 
doing, how the rights of the people are being trampled on. On 
the one hand, the Supreme Court, whenever it feels disposed, 
sets aside the action of Congress. On the other hand, the execu- 
tive department, by a written opinion of an attorney, made 
undoubtedly to order, says, “ You do not need to follow this law 
if you do not want to. Make one of your own.” - 

That is what we are coming to. Our forefathers believed, 
and every lover of a democratic form of government knows they 
were right, that the real rights of human liberty of the people, 
of men and women and children of any government, rest in the 
legislative department of the Government. 

When our Constitution was founded, our forefathers were 
making an experiment. They were about to do something that 
had never yet been done in the civilized world. So they were 
careful; they were fearful lest they give to the people powers 
which they could not properly handle. Therefore in the new 
government there was only one branch, and only a part of that 
branch, where the people were given direct power. 

The Constitution provided that the House of Representatives 
should be elected by the people. That was the only place where 
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the people were to have a direct yoice. The courts were to be 
appointed for life, the President was to be elected by an electoral 
college, the Senate was to be elected by the legislatures of the 
States. We haye amended the Constitution somewhat since 
that time, and this body now has become the real representa- 
tive body of free people, or at least as much as any other body 
in the world. This body, the Members of which are elected by 
the people, is a forum wherein are debated without fear, with- 
out limit, I want to say, too, all the questions that are near 
and dear to liberty-loving people. In this body the minority— 
and I am one of that minority—have a free voice, a free right 
to express the sentiments they believe to be right, even though 
the majority is cruelly large, and can blot out every suggestion 
of legislation I may propose. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that this article by 
Mr. Anderson, except the part I have marked out, be printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


BOULDER DAM DYNAMITE 
By Paul Y. Anderson 


WASHINGTON, February 1.—Let us suppose that a number of States 
and municipalities seeking cheap electric power have succeeded, over the 
prolonged and bitter opposition of certain private power interests, in 
inducing the Government to build a large bydroelectric plant with public 
funds; let us suppose that the private power interests, having lost the 
fight, have the incredible nerve to ask that the power be given to them 
instead of to the States and municipalities which made it possible—ts it 
reasonable to suppose that any administration would even momentarily 
consider granting such a request? Obviously it is not. Yet that is 
exactly the situation with regard to Boulder Dam as this is written. 
It is monstrous, shocking, incredible—and true. The facts about that 
long struggle are well known. Arrayed on one side were the States and 
cities which wanted Boulder Dam built in order that they might have 
flood protection and cheap power. Arrayed on the other side were the 
Southern California Edison and associated companies, which opposed 
the project because it would either deprive them of business or compel 
them to reduce rates, or both. Notwithstanding the strenuous and 
sometimes unscrupulous tactics employed by the power companies, the 
States and municipalities won. Congress not only voted to build the 
dam, but it expressly directed the Secretary of the Interior, in dis- 
posing of the power, to give preference to the States, municipalities, and 
other political subdivisions. These latter very promptly applied for 
every kilowatt of power that could be generated at the dam. Then, to 
the undisguised amazement of those States and cities—and of Con- 
gress—Secretary Wilbur announced a tentative plan under which one- 
fourth of the power, and two-fifths of the control of the plant, would 
be allotted to the Southern California Edison and other companies asso- 
ciated with it in the anti-Boulder Dam campaign. The scheme violated 
the spirit of the law and divided control between hostile elements. 

On its face the plan seemed indefensible on any rational or ro- 
spectable ground, and no attempt was made to conceal the disappoint- 
ment of the States and municipalities or the resentment in Congress. 
But something more ominous was in store. Within the past few days 
Secretary Wilbur has propounded to Solicitor Finney, of his depart- 
ment, a series of questions, the purport of which was this: Would I be 
legally warranted in ignoring the preference rights of the States and 
cities and giving the power to “ other applicants” if I decided that the 
“other applicants" offered better financial security and greater con- 
tractual responsibility? It seems impossible to mistake the purpose 
which inspired the questions, And nobody familiar with Solicitor 
Finney’s record could doubt what his answer would be. Solicitor 
Finney, who advises Secretaries of the Interior as to their legal au- 
thority for doing the things they wish to do, furnished the celebrated 
opinion that the then Secretary, Albert B. Fall, was legally authorized 
to lease the Teapot Dome and Elk Hills naval oi! reserves—which the 
Supreme Court, in an even more celebrated opinion, rather drastically 
overruled. He did not fail Secretary Wiibur any more than he had 
fafled Secretary Fall. After sweating manfully for several days und 
nights he produced a document which decinred that “the public 
interest” was the Secretary’s paramount concern and that the para- 
mount element in “the public interest” was financial security and 
contractual responsibility on the part of the recipients of the power. 
The preference rights guaranteed the States and municipalities by 
Congress, he stated, would be amply conserved by providing that they 
could make subsequent applications for power to the parties receiving 
it from the Secretary. In other words, the will of Congress would be 
fulfilled if Secretary Wilbur awarded all the power to the Southern 
California Edison and its associates on condition that the States and 
cities might afterward try to get some of it away from them! One 
could almost hear the companies adding under their breath: “Try 
and get it!” 

Unless this writer is mistaken, the administration in this instance 
is monkeying with the largest stick of dynamite it has handled thus 
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far. Congress does not relish having its acts flouted by any Cabinet 
member, and California is reported to be in a fair frenzy over the 
prospect of being tricked again by the power interests, HIRAM JOHN- 
SON’S present temper on the course of events can only be described as 
homicidal, and as a political “killer” Hiram is almost without a peer, 
Of course, Mr. Hoover knows all about these maneuyers. A good many 
discerning people knew, or felt they knew, what the most important 
issue was in the last presidential election. Events are vindicating 
their judgment. The issue was whether the natural power resources of 
the Government would be turned over to private exploitation. But 
wouldn't it be an interesting situation if President Hoover were com- 
pelied to go before the Republican National Convention in 1932 without 
the votes of the California delegation? 

It grieves me profoundly to relate that the Young plan for a merger 
of radio, cable, and telegraph communications is quite dead. Con- 
celved—as Owen D. Young himself has confessed—in patriotism and 
born—as the world knows—to the plaudits of the press, it has perished 
at the hands of a lamentably unimaginative Senate committee, ably 
assisted by a number of witnesses who knew exactly what Mr. Young's 
radio corporation had done to them, and why. The official obsequies 
may occur any day. Notable among those who had a recent part in the 
frustration of this magnificent conception was Walter S. Gifford, presi- 
dent of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Dignified, as befits 
the head of the world’s largest corporation, and suave beyond descrip- 
tion, Mr. Gifford neatly pointed out that a monopoly in international 
communications would require the acquisition of his own company, 
which is preparing to lay a huge talking cable from Newfoundland to 
Ireland. As for the threat of British competition, which so agitated 
Mr, Young, Mr. Gifford did not rudely characterize it as a “ bogy”; 
he merely indulged in a slight smile and said: “I am not impressed 
by it.” Oddly enough, however, the most grievous thrust was delivered 
not by the four-billion-dollar Mr. Gifford but by the 29-year-old Detroit 
policeman, who told in simple language what happened to Detroit, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louls, and other cities when they sought to 
install police radio systems for use in capturing criminals. Mr. Young's 
messianic Radio Corporation promptly confronted them with two alter- 
natives: The first, that of being sued for patent infringement if they 
built their own equipment; the second, that of purchasing the equip- 
ment from the Radio Corporation at prices ranging from two to four 
times what it would cost to build it. The city of Detroit, ignoring all 


threats, proceeded to build its own system, whereupon the Radio Cor- 


poration refused to sell it the transmitting tubes, which are vital to 
its operation, and of which the Radio Corporation of America has a 
monopoly. The Detroit police department is compelled to get along 
with tubes bootlegged to it by local broadcasting stations! Neverthe- 
less the results have been astounding. The witness, Lieut. Kenneth R. 
Cox, and Police Commissioner Rutledge told of an immediate reduction 
of 54 per cent in the number of burglaries and an increase of 45 per 
cent in the number of captures and conyictions. Murderers were sur- 
prised at the scene of their crimes. Bank bandits were surrounded 
and killed or captured before they could leave the banks they were 
robbing. Burglars were caught in the act. The police radio system, 
which Cox perfected while serving as a patrolman in the daytime and 
amusing himself with radio experiments at night, was pronounced by 
Commissioner Rutledge to be “the most effective aid devised for the 
apprehension of criminals during this century.” It largely nullifies the 
advantages of quick get-away afforded by the automobile. 

Was the attitude of the Radio Corporation affected by these salutary 
results? It was not. When Cox was summoned to crime-ridden Chicago 
to install a similar system, that unhappy city was immediately faced 
with the R. C. A. ultimatum: “ Buy from us, or be sued.” God knows, 
Chicago needed anything that would reduce crime, and the world knows 
it couldn’t afford to be sued. “The résult,” Lieutenant Cox testified, 
“is that Chicago is paying $117,000 for equipment, when it could 
bave built a far superior system for $48,000." “And this,” exclaimed 
Senator WHEELER, “is the corporation that was organized for patriotic 
reasons!" All of which, obyiously, prompts the old question: When 
does the Department of Justice intend to act? 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, all the things I have men- 
tioned, it seems to me, have a bearing upon the question before 
us. All of them lead up to the question whether we want to 
increase the majority of the Supreme Court that is in favor of 
the kind of government I have outlined, or whether we are 
opposed to that, whether we want still to say to the people of 
the United States that the right—it sometimes reduces itself to 
a right—of a municipality to own an electric-light plant, the 
right of a State commission to fix the rates that shall be 
charged by a publfc-utility plant, shall be governed by the 
Supreme Court, or whether in their sovereign right the people, 
through their legislatures or through Congress, shall have the 
right to fix the policy and let the Supreme Court pass only on 
the law. 

Let me show what Mr. Hughes and the party to which he 
belongs are doing; I do net mean political party, I mean eco- 
nomie party, I mean those who believe in the kind of govern- 
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controlled by wealth 
in mergers blotting out 
d vote for Mr. Hughes, 
judgment should vote 


ment I have been describing, ruled 
and combinations, Those who believ 
the Government, to be consistent, sh 
Those who do not believe that way, 
against him. 

To show what the Supreme Court is doing, I am going to take 
one case, a very recent case, one decided last month, and I take 
it only as an illustration. It is only one of dozens. I take it in 
preference to others, because it is the latest case on the subject 
decided by the Supreme Court. 

This case was decided January 6, 1980. It has been referred 
to several times in the debate. 

It was a case wherein the right of the public service commis- 
sion to fix a rate of fare for the United Railway & Electric Co. 
of Baltimore was involved. The question involved, about which 
everything circled, was the valuation placed upon the property 
of the railroad company. 

The proper authorities had entered an order that this street- 
railway company in Baltimore should have the right to charge 
a 10-cent cash fare and that they should be required to sell 
four tokens for 35 cents. The railway company objected to that 
order. They said it was confiscatory, they took it into court, 
and it finally reached the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The people of the United States ought to know that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has said in its decision 
that the rate fixed over there, a 10-cent cash fare and four 
tokens for 35 cents, is confiscatory. They said the company was 
entitled to more money. 

Mr. President, I have often thought that if some of these 
court decisions giving street railways the right to increase their 
fares are followed generally, and street-ear companies are au- 
thorized to charge these exorbitant fares, they are going to drive 
the people away from the street cars, and the next thing we can 
expect in the District of Columbia—perhaps it will not apply 
in Baltimore, since there, probably, the question would be taken 
to the Maryland State Legislature—will be that after fares have 
been increased and made so high that people will walk in 
preference to riding, we will be called upon to pass a law com- 
pelling people to ride on the street cars, or perhaps the Supreme 
Court will issue a mandamus against them and order them to 
do so. It has gone so far over in Baltimore that it seems to me 
people of ordinary means, the ordinary laborer, the ordinary 
workingman, the ordinary working girl, can not afford to pay 
fare on the street cars in Baltimore to ride back 1 forth; 
but the Supreme Court says they must increase the faře. 

Mr. Justice Sutherland, former United States Senator from 
Utah, rendered the majority opinion of the court. I want to 
read a few extracts from the majority opinion and some from 
the minority opinion, and then I am going to ask permission to 
print the entire majority opinion and the two dissenting opin- 
ions in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

Let me first say that the question arose as to how much the 
property was worth. It all revolved about the one question of 
the value to be put on the property. The points discussed in the 
opinion and in the dissenting opinions all referred to valuation, 
The same thing is true of the Indianapolis water-rate case, and 
the same is truc in the recent O'Fallon Railroad case which 
came up from St. Louis. It is all a question of valuation. I 
want the country to know what order the Supreme Court of 
the United States has made for the fixing of valuation. While 
we are talking about great lawyers and able lawyers, I want to 
say that any man on a farm out in North Dakota could read 
this majority opinion and tear it all to pieces. It does not take 
a lawyer to do that. Things are stated in there that have the 
backing of the Supreme Court of the United States which 
would not bear the test of the reasoning of an eighth-grade 
school child. 

In the first place, the tracks were laid in the streets of Balti- 
more, The people of Baltimore permitted the company to lay 
the tracks there and never charged them a penny for permitting 
them to do so. That franchise was given to them; it was free; 
but when they came to fix a valuation on the railroad for rate- 
making purposes, the company put a value upon that franchise 
of $5,000,000. Who is there that does not know that is wrong? 
Does it take a lawyer to see that sin? Does it take Justice 
Hughes to say that that is right? But the Supreme Court of 
the United States said it was right. Justice Sutherland said: 


The commission fixed a rate of fare permitting the company to earn 
a return of 6.26 per cent on this valuation. 


Let us consider that point for a moment. The order which 
the Supreme Court set aside, and which they said was confisca- 
tory, under their own valuation, under all the sins committed 
under that valuation, letting the company have their own way, 
still gave them an income of 6.26 per cent, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States said it was confiscatory! 
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Mr. President, in reality this is what the Supreme Court 
of the United States did. They said it was an unreasonable 
rate, and when we read the opinion we find them making their 
argument along that line. But, I contend, and I do not believe 
any lawyer in the United States will contradict it, that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has no authority to say 
whether a rate is reasonable or unreasonable. They only get 
jurisdiction by virtue of that provision in the Constitution 
which says we shall not take private property without just 
compensation. So the question of confiscation is out. It was 
not for them to say that this railroad company ought to earn 
6 per cent or 7 per cent or 8 per cent, but they did say it. 
The court went away beyond their authority under the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Is there a man or woman within 
the sound of my voice now who will dare to say for a moment 
that a return of 6.26 per cent constitutes confiscation of prop- 
erty? The very statement of it is its own denial. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TYDINGS in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. NORRIS, I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON, I was very much interested in what the 
Senator said a moment ago about including in valuing the 
Baltimore property an item of $5,000,000 for easement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; they did call it an “easement,” 

Mr. BRATTON. As I understand it, and I think the fact is, 
the law of Maryland, disclosed by Mr. Justice Brandeis’s dis- 
senting opinion, expressly forbids including a franchise in fixing 
valuation for rate-making purposes, 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true. 

Mr. BRATTON. But in order to circumvent that inhibition 
under the law of Maryland they denominated the right to lay 
their tracks in the streets and use the streets for that purpose 
as an easement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; they called it an easement instead of a 
franchise. 

Mr. BRATTON. And fixed a value upon that so-called ease- 
ment of $5,000,000 when the law of the State forbade putting 
any value whatever upon a franchise. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true. The Senator anticipated me. 
I am going to go a little further than he did, however. 

Mr, GLASS. Mr, President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. NORRIS, I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Right on that point, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has not the constitutional right to determine a 
question of that sort, and since it has determined that 6.26 per 
cent profit is confiscatory, would not that mean, carrying it to 
its logical conclusion, that the minimum restriction in a great 
majority of the States of the Nation upon the rate of redis- 
count, which generally speaking is 6 per cent, is confiscatory? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think it would. 

Mr. GLASS. And would it not mean that the limit of 
profit prescribed by the Federal statute for the Federal reserve 
banks now practically controlling the credits of the country is 
contfiscatory? 

Mr. NORRIS. 


I should think that might apply if we carry 
it into the banking business. 
Mr. President, I have forgotten just where I was when the 


Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratrron] interrupted me, but 
I want to go a little further with the idea that his question 
brings out. As Senators will find when they read this opinion, 
Maryland has said by statute that no street railway shall have 
a right, for the purpose of increasing rates, to put any value 
upon a franchise for the use of the street that did not cost it 
anything. What did these people do? They laid their tracks 
in the streets of Baltimore, but they said, “ That is not a fran- 
chise, that is an easement, and the legislature has not said we 
should not charge upon easements, so we will call that $5,000,- 
000.’ That little fiction, it seems to me, could not get by a 
schoolboy, who would see that that was merely a method of 
evading the law. But suppose there were no statutes; let us 
say that the statute was silent; where is the economist who will 
for a moment contend that a street railway has the right to 
value a franchise for which it paid nothing, but which was 
given to it by the public, for the purpose of charging the public 
a rate upon the public’s own property, upon the public’s own 
gift—for that is what it means. 

But that is not all, Mr. President. Maryland, by statute, has 
fixed 6 per cent as the maximum amount of interest that can 
be collected in that State. Think of that! If the Senator 
who is now gracing the Chair, the senior Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Typrnes] should go home to-night and to-morrow should 
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borrow some money from a bank in Baltimore and agree to pay 
7 per cent for it, he would not need to pay it under the law of 
Maryland. That would be usury. Six per cent is the maximum 
in Maryland under the statutes of that State, and yet the 
Supreme Court of the United States has said that when it 
comes to a street railway company having a monopoly, a return 
of 6.26 per cent is confiscation, even though there is included 
in the valuation an item of $5,000,000 for something that never 
cost them a penny. 

That is the doctrine of the Supreme Court. That is the 
faction of the Supreme Court which will admit Mr. Hughes to 
full membership just as soon as we confirm his nomination which 
is now before us. Are we going to stand for it? Are we going 
to put that burden upon the American people? The next ques- 
tion that goes to the Supreme Court may come from some little 
town in North Carolina over an electric-light rate, and the 
Supreme Court will decide the same way in that case. So when 
we say that this does not amount to much because it is only 
Federal laws this court will consider and pass on, I say they 
will pass on a case from any school district in the United 
States if it is so shaped that they can invoke the doctrine of 
confiscation. 

There is another item in this valuation. 
from Justice Sutherland: 


The commission fixed a rate of fare permitting the company to earn 
a return of 6.26 per cent on this valuation. The case resolves itself 
into the simple question whether that return is so inadequate as to 
result in a deprivation of property in violation of the due process of 
law clause of the fourteenth amendment. 


The Supreme Court held that it does. 
Sutherland said: 


There is much evidence in the record to the effect that in order to 
induce the investment of capital in the enterprise or to enable the com- 
pany to compete successfully in the market for money to finance its 
operations, a net return upon the valuation fixed by the commission 
should not be far from 8 per cent. 


That is what they say—S8 per cent. If they get less than that 
it is confiscation. You have to violate the law of your own State. 
You can pad your valuation with millions of dollars for some- 
thing that never cost you a penny and add such items all to- 
gether and get 8 per cent on the entire thing and tax the people 
of the community to pay it, and make them pay it, too. 

There was another question involved in valuation and that was 
the question of depreciation. The authorities of Maryland said 
that they should set aside a certain amount for depreciation, 
and here is an economic question that comes into the case and 
not a question of law. Members of the Supreme Court are pass- 
ing on an economic question, a business question that is met by 
every business corporation in the United States, as will be seen 
from these opinions. 

Depreciation shall be reckoned on the cost of the thing that is de- 
preciated or the present value. 


That is a little different from fixing a valuation for rate- 
making purposes. That question is not involved. It is a ques- 
tion of depreciation. The authorities of Maryland said that the 
depreciation should be reckoned upon the cost of the thing that 
was depreciated and the Supreme Court of the United States 
said it had to be reckoned upon the present value of the thing 
depreciated, making a vast difference and increasing the valua- 
tion several million dollars, 

Under the theory that $5;000,000 ought to be excluded because 
nothing was paid for the franchise, and that depreciation ought 
to be reckoned upon the cost of the property depreciating, then 
the rate which was fixed, which the court set aside, would bring 
a return of 7.74 per cent, or almost 8 per cent. That was the 
real question involved; that was the only honest basis of the 
valuation of the property under which the company, which has 
a monopoly, would have a return of 7.74 per cent; but the Su- 
preme Court set that aside, because they said it was “ confisca- 
tion of property.” 

There will be found in the dissenting opinion of Justice 
Brandeis a most elaborate analysis of that proposition, in which 
he goes into the customary practices of business. Some think 
there ought to be no item of depreciation in connection with such 
a property as a railroad, and there is a very good argument in 
support of such a position. They contend that the railroad 
should be kept in repair, and that the expense of keeping in 
repair and the replacement of the parts which wear out con- 
stitute a part of the upkeep. If that be correct, there is no 
justification for the item of appreciation and no such item is 
necessary. However, for the purpose of this case we must as- 
sume that some allowance is going to be made for deprecia- 
tion, and the only question involved is, On what shall deprecia- 


Let me read further 


Further on Justice 
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tion be based? I quote further the majority opinion of Mr. 
Justice Sutherland: 


Sound business management requires that after paying all expenses 
of operation, setting aside the necessary sums for depreciation, payment 
of the interest and reasonable dividends, there should still remain some- 
thing to be passed to the surplus account; and a rate of return which 
does not admit of that being done is not sufficient to assure confidence in 
the financial] soundness of the utility to maintain its credit and to 
enable it to raise money necessary for the proper discharge of its public 
duties, 


I do not think anybody will find fault with that statement; I 
think it is sound doctrine; but let us go on to the next sentence: 


In this view of the matter, a return of 6.26 per cent is clearly inad- 
equate. 


There, it seems to me, it is as plain as the shining sun that 
the court is wrong, and it does not require a lawyer to see it. 
Sven the State of Maryland has provided by law that a private 
citizen can not collect more than 6 per cent, but the Supreme 
Court of the United States says this corporation need not be 
satisfied with over 6 per cent but that it has a right to com- 
plain and to get 8 per cent, notwithstanding the law of Mary- 
land. 

The opinion continues: 


In the light of recent decisions of this court and other Federal 
decisions— 


Now listen— 


it is not certain that rates securing a return of 744 per cent or 
even 8 per cent on the value of the property would not be necessary 
to avoid confiscation, 


That is plain; the Supreme Court is entitled to some credit 
for speaking plainly, for it practically said in that sentence to 
every utility of the United States, no matter where located, to 
every municipality in the United States that has an electric- 
light plant operated by a private party, a railroad, a gas com- 
pany, or water company, “If you are getting less than 8 per 
cent, come here to this tribunal and we will declare that you 
must be paid more.” A payment of less than that amount is 
“confiscation,” the court says. Where do we expect that doc- 
trine to carry us? What right has the court to say that? No 
authority has given it a right to fix rates; no provision of the 
Constitution has delegated to the Supreme Court the right to 
say what rate Is reasonable or unreasonable, It has no such 
authority; it has taken it; it has assumed it; and because there 
is no appeal the people must abide by its decision. That is the 
reason why the people are interested in the selection of the 
right kind of men to sit on the Supreme Court Bench. I will 
now read a little more from Mr. Justice Sutherland’s opinion: 


The allowance for annual depreciation made by the commission was 
based upon cost, 


That is the question upon which I was speaking a while ago. 


The court of appeals held that this was erroneous and that it should 
have been based upon present value. The court’s view of the matter 
was plainly right. 


I wish I could ask every citizen of the United States on that 
question to read the argument of Justice Brandeis and the au- 
thorities from which he quotes, not courts, not tribunals, but 
business institutions and private corporations all over the 
known world as to their practice. It is not a question of law, 
but it is an economic question. The Supreme Court is again 
legislating. The opinion states—and it makes no other argu- 
ment, to speak of, but merely makes the statement that de- 
preciation should be reckoned on present value. 


One of the items of expense to be ascertained and deductea 1s the 
umount necessary to restore property worn out or impaired, so as con- 
tinuously to maintain it as near as practicable at the same level of 
efticiency for the publie service. 


Again, the court says: 


It is the settled rule of this court that the rate base is present 
value, and it would be wholly illogical to adopt a different rule for 
depreciation. 


That is the only argument they make. They fly in the face of 
all economie decisions in the United States, as will be seen from 


ihe opinion of Mr. Justice Brandeis, and in the face of a decision 
of the Supreme Court itself. 

So word has gone out to every State and every municipality 
and every little hamlet, upon all of which the heavy hand of 
the Supreme Court of the United States rests, that every private 
corporation supplying them with any of the necessities of life 
cin go to that court and get relief if they are receiving less 
than 8 per cent on their investment. Not only that, but the 
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Supreme Court will let them put in as a part of their value 
things that the people gave to them. The court will let them 


‘charge 8 per cent upon the streets of the city, owned by the 


people, and will let them do it in perpetuity, throughout all 
eternity. That is the law which has come down to us from the 
Supreme Court of the United States. It is no wonder that the 
people will.rise up in anger when they realize that President 
Hoover wants to perpetuate that kind of a rule in the highest 
judicial tribunal of the land, 

Mr. President, I want to read a few extracts from the dis- 
senting opinion written by Mr. Justice Brandeis and concurred 
in by Mr. Justcie Holmes and Mr. Justice Stone, the latter of 
whom also wrote an opinion of his own. 


The claim— 

Says Justice Brandeis— 
is that the order confiscates its property because the fare fixed will 
yield, according to estimates, no more than 6.26 per cent upon the 
assumed value, There are several reasons why I think the order should 
be held valid, 

A net return of 6.26 per cent upon the present yalue of the property 
of a street railway enjoying a monopoly in one of the oldest, largest, 
and richest cities on the Atlantic seaboard would seem to be compen- 
satory. 


Is there a man, woman, or child in the United States who 
would contradict that statement of Justice Brandeis? Nobody 
except a majority of the members of the Supreme Court has ever 
undertaken to dispute a proposition as plain as that. 


Moreover, the estimated return is in fact much larger, If the rules 
which I deem applicable are followed. It is 6.70 per cent if, in valuing 
the rate base, the prevailing rule which eliminates franchises from a 
rate base is applied, 


Take that $5,000,000 out, and under the company’s own figures 
at the rate of which it complained it would be getting a return 
of 6.70 per cent on its investment. 

Now, listen to this: 


And it is 7.78 per cent if also, in lieu of the deduction for depreciation 
ordered by the court of appeals, the amount is fixed, either by the 
method of an annual depreciation charge computed according to the 
rules commonly applied in business, or by some alternative method, at 
the sum which the long experience of this railway proves to have been 
adequate for it. 


This is an old street railway. It knows from experience how 
long a rail will last, how long the average switch will last, how 
long the average car will last, and so on. 

Justice Brandeis says, further on: 


We are concerned solely with the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
return under the guaranties of the Federal law. In determining whether 
a prescribed rate is confiscatory under the Federal Constitution, fran- 
chises are not to be included in yaluing the plant, except for such 
amounts as were actually paid to the State, or a political subdivision 
thereof, as consideration for the grant. 


It is admitted in this case that the company gave nothing for 
the franchise, that the streets were given to them free. 


Franchises to lay pipes or tracks in the public streets, like franchises 
to conduct the business as a corporation, are not donations to a utility 
of property by the use of which profit may be made. They are privileges 
granted to utilities to enable them to employ their property in the pub- 
lic service and make profit out of such use of that property, As stated 
in the New Hampshire statute, “all such franchises, rights, and privi- 
leges being granted In the public interest only" are “ not justly subject 
to capitalization against the public.” 


The right to the streets is called an easement. 


Had the “easements” been called franchises it is probable that no 
value would have been ascribed to them for rate-making purposes. For 
the Maryland public utilities law, In common with the statutes of many 
States, forbids the capitalization of franchises. 


Mr. President, let us consider the situation for a moment. 

Here is the State of Maryland proyiding by law that 6 per 
eent is the legal rate of interest. Here is a public-utility cor- 
poration coming to the great city of Baltimore and saying, “ Let 
us put in a street-car outfit and car tracks here”; and the city 
says, “All right; put them in.” They put in these tracks. They 
have operated them for many years. The city did not charge 
the street-car company a penny for the right to use the streets. 
Then the company came to charge a rate, and it is necessary, 
therefore, to fix the value of that franchise; so they just add 
$5,000,000 as the value of what they call an easement, the right 
to lay their track in the street. Because they do that, it there- 
fore follows, if that is to be allowed, that a rate of 8 per cent 
interest through all eternity—if Baltimore lives that long—witl 
be charged against the people of that city, who made the rail- 
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road company a present of the very thing on which the company 
are charging them interest! 

Can that be defended? That is the law of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and we are about to elevate to the Supreme 
Bench another man who belongs to the same class of people, 
appointed by the same class of people, whose whole record 
shows that he stands for that doctrine. 

Then, Mr. President, they take off a depreciation which in- 
creases the rate. The more they take off, the larger the rate 
has to be to bring an ample return. They take off a rate on a 
valuation plan that does not have the approval of any business 
institution in the world, as Mr. Justice Brandeis shows. 

Let me read some of the things he said about it. 
from Mr. Justice Brandeis’s dissenting opinion: 


This is 


Third. The business device known as the depreciation charge appears 
not to have been widely adopted in America until after the beginning 
of this century. Its use is still stoutly resisted by many concerns. 
Wherever adopted, the depreciation charge is based on the original cost 
of the plant to the owner. 


Then he goes on: 


When the great changes in price levels incident to the World War led 
some to question the wisdom of the practice of basing the charge on 
original cost, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States warned 
business men against the fallacy of departing from the accepted basis. 
And that warning has been recently repeated: ‘“‘ When the cost of an 
asset, less any salvage value, has been recovered, the process of deprecia- 
tion stops—the consumer has paid for that particular Item of service,” 


Then he goes on, and he gives a list—two or three pages—of 
the leading business institutions of the country that stand for 
this proposition, with nobody on the other side. 
that list printed as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I ask to have 


(1904) H. L. C. Hall, Manufacturing Costs, 132; (1905) B. C. Bean, 
Cost of Production, 75-98; (1911) H. A. Evans, Cost Keeping and 
Scientific Management, 30-35; S. Walton and S. W. Gilman, Auditing 
and Cost Accounts (11 Modern Business), 63-70; F. E. Webner, Factory 
Costs, 171; (1913) R. H. Montgomery, Auditing Theory and Practice, 
317-339, (1921 ed.) vol. 1, p. 634; (1915) F. H. Baugh, Principles and 
Practice of Cost Accounting, 42, 46-51; (1916) C. H. Scovell, Cost Ac- 
counting and Burden Application, 81-89; (1918) H. C. Adams, American 
Railway Accounting, 99-100, 279; R. B. Kester, Accounting Theory and 
Practice, vol. 2, 99 202; (1920) I. A. Berndt, Costs, Their Com- 
pilation and Use in Management, 101-106; Hodge and McKinsey, Prin- 
ciples of Accounting, 74-75; J. F. Sherwood, Public Accounting and 
Auditing, vol. 1, 145-154; (1921) DeW. C. Eggleston and F. B. Robinson, 
Business Costs, 204-304; G. S. Armstrong, Essentials of Industrial Cost- 
ing, 169-179; D. E. Burchell, Industrial Accounting, series 1, No. 3, 1, 
A. 2.d.(3); (1922) G. E. Bennett, Advanced Accounting, 212-234, 219; 
(1923) P. M. Atkins, Industrial Cost Accounting for Executives, 119-122; 
E. J. Borton, Cost Accounting Principles and Methods, 82-83; (1924) 
J. H. Bliss, Management Through Accounts, 304-314; W. H. Bell, 
Auditing, 240; H. P. Cobb, Shoe Factory Accounting and Cost 
Keeping, 232-240; C. B. Couchman, The Balance Sheet, 22-23, 49-56, 
201-203; J. L. Dohr, Cost Accounting Theory and Practice, 378-387, 
$80; F. W. Kilduff, Auditing and Accounting Handbook, 880; E. L. 
Kohler and P. W. Pettengill, Principles of Auditing, 112-114; W. B. 
Lawrence, Cost Accounting, 308-310; A. B. Manning, Elements of Cost 
Accounting, 80; C. H. Scovell, Interest as a Cost, 83-84; F. E. Webner, 
Factory Overhead, 227; (1925) D. F. Morland and R. W. McKee, Ac- 
counting for the Petroleum Industry, 43-53 ; (1926) R. E. Belt, Foundry 
Cost Accounting, 240-243; DeW. Eggleston, Auditing Procedure, 319- 
320; (1927) S. Bell, Practical Accounting, 130-143; T. A. Budd and 
E. N. Wright, The Interpretation of Accounts, 195, 251-263, 253; H. R. 
Hatfield, Accounting, 145-146; (1928) C. R. Boland, Shoe Industry Ac- 
counting, 158-159; H. E. Gregory, Accounting Reports in Business Man- 
agement, 158, 164-166; W. H. Hemingway, The National Financial State- 
ment Interpreter, § 12, pp. 13-20; G. A. Prochazka, Accounting and 
Cost Finding for the Chemical Industries, 206-211; (1929) A. H. 
Church, Manufacturing Costs and Accounts, 5, 205; R. H. Montgomery, 
Auditing (revision by W. J. Graham), 116-119; T. H, Sanders, Industrial 
Accounting, 144-145. See E. A. Saliers, Depreciation, Principles, and 
Applications (1923), 56, 410, 425. At the fourth international cost con- 
ference of the National Association of Cost Accountants, held in Buffalo, 
N. Y., September 10-13, 1923, the question whether depreciation charges 
should be based on original cost or replacement value was debated. On 
a vote at the close of the debate “nearly all rose” In favor of original 
cost. (N. A. C. C. Yearbook, 1923, pp. 183-201, at 201.) The rule is 
the same in England. (E. W. Newman, The Theory and Practice of 
Costing (1921), 20.) 

National Coal Association, annual meeting at Chicago, May 21-23, 
1919, report and suggestions of committee on standard system of account- 
ing and analysis of costs of production; see also W. B. Reed, Bituminous 
Coal Mine Accounting, 1922, pp. 119-126; Midland Club (manufacturing 
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confectioners; Chicago), Official Cost Accounting and Cost Finding Plan, 
1919, p. 43; United Typothete of America: Standard Cost Finding 
System, pp. 4, T; Treatise on the Practical Accounting System for 
Printers, 1921, p. 15; The Standard Book on Cost Finding, by E. J. 
Koch, published by U. T. of A., pp, 13-14; Treatise on the Standard Ac- 
counting System for Printers, Interlocking with the Standard Cost 
Finding tem, 1920, pp. 44-45; Tanners’ Councll: Uniform Cost Ac- 
counting System for the Harness Leather Division of the Tanning In- 
dustry, officially adopted December 1, 1921, p. 31; Uniform Cost Account- 
ing System for the Sole and Belting Leather Division of thé Tanning 
Industry, 1921, p. 31; Uniform Cost Accounting System for the Calf, 
Kip, and Side Upper; Glove, Bag, and Strap; and Patent Leather Divi- 
sions of the Tanning Industry, 1922, pp. 35, 48; Uniform Cost Accounting 
System for the Goat and Cabretta Leather Division of the Tanning In- 
dustry, 1922, p. 27; National Retail Coal Merchants’. Association, Com- 
plete Uniform Accounting System for Retail Coal Merchants, 1922, 
Account A-120, p. 6; the Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of 
America, Cost Control for Knit Underwear Factories, 1924, p. 52; Na- 


| tional Knitted Outerwear Associaton (Inc.), Cost Accounting Manual for 


the Knitted Outerwear Industry (by W. Lutz), 1924, pp. 18-20; Ameri- 
can Drop Forging Institute, Cost Committee, Essentials of Drop Forging 
Accounting, 1924, pp. 36-37; Rubber Association of America (Inc.), 
Manual of Accounts and Budgetary Control for the Rubber Industry, by 
the accounting committee, 1926, pp. 70, 71, 75, 79, 82; Packing House 
Accounting, by committee on accounting of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, 1929, p. 325; Cost Accounting for Throwsters, issued by 
commission throwsters’ division of The Silk Association of America 
(Inc.), 1928, pp. 29-30; Cost Accounting for Broad Silk Weavers, issued 
by the board silk division of The Silk Association of America (Tne.), 
1929, pp. 44-45. 


Mr. NORRIS. He says further: 


The business men’s practice of using a depreciation charge based on 
the original cost of the plant in determining the profits or losses of a 
particular year has abundant official sanction and encouragement, ‘The 
practice was prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1907— 


Now, listen to this— 


when, in cooperation with the Association of American Railway Ac- 
counting Officers, it drafted the rule, which is still in force, requiring 
steam railroads to make an annual depreciation charge on equipment, 
It has been consistently applied by the Federal Government in assessing 
taxes on net income and corporate profits, and by the tax officials of 
the several States for determining the net profits or income of indi- 
viduals and corporations. Since 1911 it has been applied by the United 
States Bureau of the Census. Since 1915 it has been recommended by 
the Department of Agriculture. Since 1917 by the Bureau of Mines, 
In 1916 it was adopted by the Federal Trade Commiasion in recom- 
mendations concerning depreciation issued to manufacturers. In 1917 it 
was prescribed by the United States Fuel Administration and by the 
War Ordnance Department. In 1918 by the Aircraft Production Board. 
In 1921 it was prescribed by the Federal Power Commission, and it is 
continued in the revised rules of 1928. In 1923 it was adopted by the 
depreciation section of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
report of tentative conclusions concerning depreciation charges sub- 
mitted to the steam railroads, telephone companies, and carriers by 
water, pursuant to paragraph 5 of section 20 of the interstate com- 
merce act, as amended by transportation act, 1920. On November 2, 
1926, it was prescribed by the commission in Telephone and Railroad 
Depreciation Charges (118 I. C. C. 295). A depreciation charge based 
on original cost has been uniformly applied by the public-utility com- 
missions of the several States when determining net income, past or 
expected, for ratemaking purposes. 

Fourth. In 1927 the business men’s practice of basing the deprecia- 
tion charge on cost was applied by this court in United States v. Ludley 
(274 U. S. 295, 800-301), a Federal income-tax case, saying: “The 
amount of the allowance for depreciation is the sum which should be 
set aside for the taxable year in order that, at the end of the useful life 
of the plant in the business, the aggregate of the sums set aside will 
(with the salvage value) suffice to provide an amount equal to the 
original cost.” 


All those authorities, besides 50 or 60 that I have not read; 
and, in support of the decision of the majority of the court, not 
a single authority cited! They do it by main strength. 

It makes me think of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. WAT- 
son] yesterday here, when he boasted of the fact that he had 
behind him the votes necessary to put this nomination through. 
Oh, that is not the work of a statesman! That is the work of 
a man who boasts and brags. That is the work of a political 
machine, “I have the votes, I will notify you. We can put it 
across.” That kind of a system, that kind of a sentiment, has 
brought down to ruin many a government in the history of this 
world. 

Mr. President, 
Brandeis. 


I read one more extract from Mr. Justice 
He says, speaking of the depreciation charge: 
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It is clear that the management of the railways deemed the charge of 
5 per cent of gross revenues adequate. On that assumption it paid 
dividends on the common stock in each year from 1923 through 1927. 


I hope you will get this, because this is an important propo- 
sition. This railroad company had been setting aside 5 per cent 
from 1923 clear through to 1927. They had been doing just 
what they refused to do after that year, 


If the addition to the depreciation charge ordered by the court of 
nppeals was proper for the year 1928, it should have also been made in 
the preceding five years. 


Get that. If that rule had been followed during the preceding 
five years, this street-car company would not have been allowed 
under the law to pay a single cent of dividends, and yet they 
paid them. They would have been liable criminally under the 
laws of Maryland; and yet that is what they are doing now. 
That is what they were asking the Supreme Court to permit 
them to do after 1927. 


Upon such a recasting of the accounts— 


Says Mr. Justice Brandeis— 
no profits were earned after 1924, and there was no surplus rund from 
which dividends could have been paid legally. If the contention now 
urged by the railways is sound, the management misrepresented by its 
published accounts its financial condition and the results of operation of 
the several years, and it paid dividends in violation of law. 


You would hardly think the Supreme Court of the United 
States would put its hand of approval upon that conduct; but 
it has, and we are helpless. 

Mr. President, we might spend a month in going through 
other opinions showing where the Supreme Court is drifting, 
I know that we who are fearful that we are going to take a mis- 
step are going to be defeated in this contest. We all realized 
from the yery beginning that we had no hope of victory; that 
you have a cruel majority; that you have boasted of it; and 
that you will put across whatever program you desire. Yet 
we feel justified in having taken up the time of the Senate and, 
I hope, attracted the attention of the country during the last 
two or three days to call to the attention of all our liberty- 
loving citizens the terrible condition that confronts us now 


and that we are called upon to vote on when we vote on this 


nomination. We feel it deeply. We have felt that it was a 
duty that we owed to our country and to humanity generally. 

We believe that if we permit the Supreme Court to go on 
drifting, drifting, there will soon be heard the crashing of the 
old ship of state upon the rocks of destruction. We want to 
avoid it. We are patriotic. We want to save our country from 
this danger. We want to save the people of the United States, 
for the burdens that this other doctrine will heap upon their 
backs will make every man who sweats and toils for his home, 
for his fireside, contribute a large amount of his earnings in the 
way of taxes to keep up this unholy, this ungodly theory that 
combinations of wealth, that monopolies and mergers are the 
only things that are entitled to consideration at the hands of 
government, 

We want a Supreme Court that will stand between the people 
and destruction and robbery. If we have called attention to it, 
we did it in a respectful way. We have done it without any 
feeling of hatred or animosity. We have done it in a feeling of 
charity. We have done it in a conscientious belief that some 
good will come out of the truth when it permeates this great 
country, and that profit will come perhaps even to the Supreme 
Court if they will read the debates of the Senate, and if the 
majority members of that court will even read the dissenting 
opinions of their brethren, Brandeis, Holmes, and Stone; and 
that out of it all, somewhere, in some way, good will come. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Typrvas in the chair). 
Without objection, the request of the Senator from Nebraska 
that the matter to which he has referred be incorporated in the 
Recorp is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Supreme COURT or THe UNITED STATES 
Nos. 55 and 64. October term, 1929 


THE UNITED RAILWAYS & ELECTRIC CO, OF BALTIMORE, APPELLANT, v. 
HAROLD E. WEST, CHAIRMAN, AND J. FRANK HARPER AND STEUART 
PURCELL, MEMBERS, CONSTITUTING THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
OF MARYLAND—HAROLD B, WEST, CHAIRMAN, AND J. FRANK HARPER AND 
STEUART PURCELL, MEMBERS, CONSTITUTING THE PUBLIC SERVICER COM- 
MISSION OF MARYLAND, APPELLANTS, V. THE UNITED RAILWAYS & ELEC- 
TRIC CO. OF BALTIMORE, APPEALS FROM THE COURT OF APPEALS OF 
THR STATE OF MARYLAND 

(January 6, 1930) 
Mr. Justice Sutherland delivered the opinion of the court. 
The first of these titles (No. 55) is an appeal, and the second (No. 

64) a cross appeal, from a decree of the Court of Appeals of Maryland. 
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The ease arose from an order of the State public service commission 
limiting the rate of passenger fares to be charged by the United Rail- 
ways & Electric Co. for carrying passengers over its lines in the city 
of Baltimore. The company, by its appeal, attacks the commission's 
order as confiscatory. The cross-appeal seeks to raise the question 
whether the amount for annual depreciation allowed the company 
should be calculated upon the present value of the company’s property 
or upon its cost. : 

Upon application of the company to the commission, made in 1927, 
for an increase in fares, the commission passed an order making an 
increase, but not to the extent sought. Thereupon, suit was brought 
in a State circuit court on the grounds that the rate fixed by the com- 
mission was confiseatory and that the annual allowance for deprecia- 
tion was calculated upon a wrong basis, namely, upon cost, instead of 
present value of depreciable property. The circuit court, in an able 
opinion, sustained the company upon both grounds, and enjoined the 
enforcement of the commission's order. On appeal, the court of 
appeals upheld the view of the circuit court in respect of deprecia- 
tion, but held the rate of return not confiscatory. (155 Md. 572.) 
Thereupon, the commission increased the depreciation allowance in 
accordance with the decree of the court and adjusted the rate of fare 
to the extent necessary to absorb the increased allowance. A second 
suit and an appeal to the court of appeals followed, and that court 
entered a decree (— Md, —; 145 Atl. 340) sustaining the action of 
the commission; and it is that decree which is here for review. 

The facts, so far as we find it necessary to review them, are not in 
dispute. The company since 1899 has owned and operated all the 
street railway lines in the city of Baltimore. Its present capital struc- 
ture consists of $24,000,000 of common stock, $38,000,000 of ordinary 
bonded indebtedness, and $14,000,000 of perpetual-income bonds re- 
deemable at the option of the company after 1949. Due to the increased 
use of automobiles, the total number of passengers carried has for 
some time steadily decreased, while the number carried during the 
“rush hours" has increased. This has resulted in an increase of 
expenses in proportion to the whole number of passengers carried, 
since equipment, ete., must be maintained and men employed sufficient 
to care for the increased business of the “rush hours,” notwithstanding 
their reduced productiveness during the hours of decreased business, 
Since the war operating expenses have almost if not quite doubled, 

The present value of the property used was fixed by the commission 
at $75,000,000, and this amount was accepted without question by both 
parties in the State circuit court and in the court of appeals, Included 
in this valuation is $5,000,000 for easements in the streets of Baltimore, 
The court of appeals had held in another and earlier case, Miles v. 
Pub, Serv. Comm., 151 Md. 387, that the easements constituted an in- 
terest in real estate and that in making up the rate base their value 
should be included. The commission in the present case, accordingly, 
included the amount in the valuation and made no attack upon the item 
in the courts below, where it passed as a matter not in dispute. The 
item is now challenged by counsel for the commission in this court, and 
other objections to the valuation are suggested, likewise for the first 
time. We do not find it necessary to consider this challenge or these 
objections, for, if they eyer possessed substance, they come too late. In 
the further consideration of the case, therefore, we accept, for all pur- 
poses, the valuation of $75,000,000 as it was accepted and acted upon by 
parties, commission, and courts below. 

The commission fixed a rate of fare permitting the company to earn 
a return of 6.26 per cent on this yaluation; and, so far as No, 55 is 
concerned, the case resolves itself into the simple question whether that 
return is so inadequate as to result in a deprivation of property in viola- 
tion of the due process of law clause of the fourteenth amendment. In 
answering that question, the fundamental principle to be observed is 
that the property of a public utility, although devoted to the public 
service and impressed with a public interest, is still private property; 
and neither the corpus of that property nor the use thereof constitu- 
tionally can be taken for a compulsory price which falls below the meas- 
ure of just compensation. One is confiscation no less than the other. 

What is a fair return within this principle can not be settled by in- 
voking decisions of this court made years ago based upon conditions 
radically different from those which prevail to-day. The problem is one 
to be tested primarily by present-day conditions, Annual returns upon 
capital and enterprise, like wages of employees, cost of maintenance, and 
related expenses, have materially increased the country over. This is 
common knowledge. A rate of return upon capital invested in street- 
railway lines and other public utilities which might have been proper 
a few years ago no longer furnishes a safe criterion either for the 
present or the future. Lincoln Gas Co. v. Lincoln, 250 U. S. 256, 268. 
Nor can a rule be laid down which will apply uniformly to all sorts of 
utilities. What may be a fair return for one may be inadequate for 
another, depending upon circumstances, locality, and risk. Willcox v. 
Consolidated Gas Co., 212 U. S. 19, 48-50. The general rule recently has 
been stated in Bluefield Co. v. Pub. Serv. Comm., 262 U. S. 679, .692- 
695: 

“What annual rate will constitute just compensation depends upon 
many circumstances and must be determined by the exercise of a fair 
and enlightened judgment, having regard to all relevant facts. A public 
utility is entitled to such rates as will permit it to earn a return on 
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the value of the property which it employs for the convenience of the 
public equal. to that generally being made at the same time and in the 
same general part of the country on investments in other business under- 
takings which are attended by corresponding risks and uncertainties ; 
but it has no constitutional right to profits such as are realized or 
anticipated in highly profitable enterprises or speculative ventures. The 
return should be reasonably sufficient to assure confidence in the financial 
soundness of the utility and should be adequate, under efficient and 
economical management, to maintain and support its credit and enable 
it to raise the money necessary for the proper discharge of its public 
duties. A rate of return may be reasonable at one time and become 
too high or too low by changes affecting opportunities for investment, 
the money market and business conditions generally. 
* s = > s e s 

“Investors take into account the result of past operations, especially 
in recent years, when determining the terms upon which they will invest 
in such an undertaking. Low, uncertain, or irregular income makes for 
low prices for the securities of the utility and higher rates of interest 
to be demanded by investors. The fact that the company may not 
insist as a matter of constitutional right that past losses be made up by 
rates to be applied in the present and future tends to weaken credit, 
and the fact that the utility is protected against being compelled to 
serve for confiscatory rates tends to support it. In this case the record 
shows that the rate of return has been low through a long period up to 
the time of the inquiry by the commission here involved.” 

What will constitute a fair return in a given case is not capable of 
exact mathematical demonstration. It is a matter more or less of 
approximation about which conclusions may differ. The court in the 
discharge of its constitutional duty on the issue of confiscation must 
determine the amount to the best of its ability in the exercise of a fair, 
enlightened, and “independent judgment as to both law and facts.” 
Ohio Valley Co. v. Ben Avon Borough, 253 U. S. 287, 289; Bluefield Co. 
v. Pub. Serv. Comm., supra, pp. 689, 692; Lehigh Valley R. R, v, Com- 
missioners, 278 U. S. 24, 36. 

There is much evidence in the record to the effect that in order to 
induce the investment of capital in the enterprise or to enable the 
company to compete suceessfully in the market for money to finance its 
operations, a net return upon the valuation fixed by the commission 
should be not far from 8 per cent. Since 1920 the company has bor- 
rowed from time to time some $18,000,000, upon which it has been 
obliged to pay an average rate of interest ranging well over 7 per cent 
and this has been the experience of street-railway lines quite generally. 
Upon the valuation fixed, with an allowance for depreciation calculated 
with reference to that valuation, and upon the then prescribed rates, 
the company for the years 1920 to 1926, both inclusive, obtained a 
return of little more than 5 per cent per annum. It is manifest that 
just compensation for a utility, requiring for efficient publie service 
skillful and prudent management as well as use of the plant, and whose 
rates are subject to public regulation, is more than current interest on 
mere investment. Sound business management requires that after pay- 
ing all expenses of operation, setting aside the necessary sums for de- 
preciation, payment of interest and reasonable dividends, there should 
still remain something to be passed to the surplus account; and a rate 
of return which does not admit of that being done is not sufficient 
to assure confidence in the financial soundness of the utility to maintain 
its credit and enable it to raise money necessary for the proper dis- 
charge of its public duties. In this view of the matter, a return of 6.26 
per cent is clearly Inadequate. In the light of recent decisions of this 
court and other Federal decisions, it is not certain that rates securing 
a return of 7% per cent, or even 8 per cent, on the value of the property 
would not be necessary to avoid confiscation: But this we need not 
decide, since the company itself sought from the commission a rate 
which it appears would produce a return of about 7.44 per cent, at the 
same time insisting that such return fell short of being adequate. 
Upon the present record, we are of opinion that to enforce rates pro- 
ducing less than this would be confiscatory and in violation of the due 
process clause of the fourteenth amendment. 

Complaint also is made of the action of the commission in abolishing 
the second-fare zone established by the company on what is called the 
Halethorpe line and substituting a single fare for the two fares there- 
tofore exacted. Halethorpe is an unincorporated community lying out- 
side of the limits of Baltimore City. With a single fare, the extension 
of the line to Halethorpe is not profitable, but, nevertheless, it is an 
integral part of the railway system and it will be enough if the commis- 
sion shall so readjust the fares as to yield a fair return upon the 


* See, for example, Galveston Elec. Co. v. Galveston, 258 U. S. 388, 
400; Brush Elec. Co. v. Galveston, 262 U. S. 443; City of Fort Smith v. 
Southwestern Bell Tel. Co., 270 U. S. 627, affirming per curiam South- 
western Bell Tel. Co. v. City 


R. R. C 

Ry. Co. v. Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 4 F. (2d) 543; City of 
Minneapolis v Rand, 285 Fed. 818, 830; New York Telephone Co. v. 
Prendergast, 300 Fed. 822, 826; Id., 11 F. (2d) 162, 163; New York & 
Richmond Gas Co. v. Prendergast, 10 F. (2d) 167, 209, 
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property, including the Halethorpe line, as a whole. If in doing so the 
commission shall choose not to restore the second fare but to retain in 
force the single fare, we perceive no constitutional objection. 

The commission sought a review of the question in respect of the 
annual depreciation allowance, both by a cross appeal and later by peti- 
tion for certiorari, The question of jurisdiction on the cross appeal as 
well as the consideration of the petition for certiorari were postponed 
to the hearing on the merits, We do not now find it necessary to decide 
either matter, As the amount of depreciation to be allowed was con- 
tested throughout, is a necessary element to be determined in fixing the 
rate of fare, and is closely related in substance to the case brought here 
by the company’s appeal, it well may be considered in connection there- 
with. In these circumstances neither cross appeal nor certiorari is 
necessary to present the question. 

The allowance for annual depreciation made by the commission was 
based upon cost. The court of appeals held that this was erroneous and 
that it should have been based upon present value. The court's view 
of the matter was plainly right. One of the items of expense to be 
ascertained and deducted is the amount necessary to restore property 
worn out or impaired, so as continuously to maintain it as nearly as 
practicable at the same level of efficiency for the public service. The 
amount set aside periodically for this purpose is the so-called deprecia- 
tion allowance. Manifestly this allowance can not be limited by the 
original cost, because, if values have advanced, the allowance is not 
sufficient to maintain the level of efficiency. The utility “is entitled 
to see that from carnings the value of the property invested is kept 
unimpaired, so that at the end of any given term of years the original 
investment remains as it was at the beginning.” Knoxville v. Water 
Co., 212 U. 8. 1, 13-14, This naturally calls for expenditures equal to 
the cost of the worn-out equipment at the time of replacement; and this, 
for all practical purposes, means present value. It is the settled rule 
of this court that the rate base is*present value, and it would be wholly 
illogical to adopt a different rule for depreciation. As the Supreme 
Court of Michigan, in Utilities Commission v. Telephone Co,, 228 Mich, 
658, 666, has aptly said: “If the rate base is present fair value, then 
the depreciation base as to depreciable property is the same thing. 
There is no principle to sustain a holding that a utility may earn on 
the present fair value of its property devoted to public service, but that 
it must accept and the public must pay depreciation on book cost or 
investment cost regardless of present fair value. We repeat, the purpose 
of permitting a depreciation charge is to compensate the utility for 
property consumed in service, and the duty of the commission, guided 
by experience in rate making, is to spread this charge fairly over the 
years of the life of the property.” And see S. W. Tel. Co. v. Pub. Serv. 
Comm., 262 U. 8. 276, 288; Georgia Ry. v. R. R. Comm., 262 U. 8S. 
625, 633. 

We conclude that an injunction should have been granted against the 
commission's order. 

No. 55. Decree reversed and cause remanded for further proceedin 
not inconsistent with this opinion. 

No. 64. Cross appeal dismissed. Certiorari denied. 

A true copy. 
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Mr. Justice Brandeis dissenting. 

Acting under the direction of the Court of Appeals, Public Service 
Commission v. United Railways & Electric Co., 155 Md, 572, the com- 
mission entered on November 28, 1928, an order permitting the rail- 
ways to increase its rate of fare to 10 cents cash, four tokens for 35 
cents.t That order was sustained in United Railways & Electric Co. v. 


Nos. 55 


1The rate of fare on the railways’ lines had been 5 cents until 1918. 
Then it applied for authority to increase its fares “purely as a war 
emergency and during the period of war conditions.” Six increases have 
since been granted: To 6 cents on January 7, 1919, Re United Rys. & 
Elec. Co., P. U. R. 1919C, 74; to 7 cents cash, 4 tokens for 26 cents, on 
September 30, 1919, Re United Rys. & Elec. Co., P: U. R. 1920A, 1; to 
a flat 7 cents on December 31, 1919, Re United Rys. & Elec. Co., P. U. R. 
1920A, 995; to S cents, 2 tokens for 15 cents, on May 26, 1924, Re 
United Rys. & Elec. Co., P, U. R. 1924D, 713. This was the rate of fare 
when, on August 1, 1927, the railways filed with the commission the 
present application for a flat 10-cent fare. In its original decision 
thereon the commission authorized a fare of 9 cents cash, 3 tokens 
for 25 cents, Re United Rys. & Elec. Co., P. U. R. 1928C, 604. To 
provide the additional revenue required by the decision of the court of 
appeals concerning depreciation, fhe commission then raised the fare to 
10 cents cash, 4 tokens for 35 cents, Re United Rys. & Elec, Co., 
P. U. R. 1929A, 180. The railways is still seeking to secure a fat 
10-cent fare. The railways had by order of the commission been pro- 
| tected from jitney competition. See P. U. R. 1928C, 604, 632, 
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Wost, 145 Atl 340, and the railways has appealed to this court. The 


claim is that the order confiscates its property because the fare fixed 
will yield, according to the estimates, no more than 6.26 per cent upon 
There are several reasons why I think the order 


the assumed value. 
should be held valid. 

A net return of 6.26 per cent upon the present value of the property 
of a street railway enjoying a monopoly in one of the oldest, largest, 
and richest cities on the Atlantic seaboard would seem to be compensa- 
tory. Moreover, the estimated return is in fact much larger, if the 
rules which I deem applicable are followed. It is 6.70 per cent if, in 
valuing the rate base, the prevailing rule which eliminates franchises 
from a rate base is applied, And it is 7.78 per cent if also, in lieu of 
the deduction for depreciation ordered by the Court of Appeals, the 
amount is fixed, either by the method of an annual depreciation charge 
computed according to the rules commonly applied in business, or by 
some alternative method, at the sum which the long experience of this 
railway proves to have been adequate for it. 

First. The value of the plant adopted by the commission as the rate 
base was fixed by it at $75,000,000 in a separate valuation case, de- 
cided on March 9, 1926, modified, pursuant to directions of the court 
of appeals,?.on February 1, 1928, and not before us for review, Re 
United Railway & Electric Co., P. U. R. 1926C, 441; P. U. R., 1928B, 
787. Included in this total is $5,000,000 representing the value placed 
upon the railways’ so-called “ easements.” If they are excluded, the esti- 
mated yield found by the commission would be increased by 0.44 per 
cent. That is, the net earnings, estimated at $4,691,606 would yield, 
on a $70,000,000 rate base, 6.70 per cent. The people’s counsel con- 
tended that since these “easements” are merely the privileges gratui- 
tously granted to the railways by various county and municipal fran- 
chises to Jay tracks and operate street cars on the public highways,* 
they should be excluded from the rate base when considering whether 
the order is confiscatory in violation of the Federal Constitution, This 
alleged error of Federal law in the valuation may be considered on 
this appeal. For the rate allowed by the commission is attacked on 
the assumption that the return on the property is only 6.26 per cent* 
Compare United States v. American Railway Express Co., 265 U. B. 
425, 435; Union Tool Co. v. Wilson, 259 U. S. 107, 111. ' 

Where a rate order is alleged to be void under the Federal Consti- 
tution because confiscatory, the question whether a specific class of 
property should be included in the rate base is to be determined not 
by the State law but by the Federal law. Whether the return is sufi- 
cient under the State law is a question which does not concern uš. 
We are concerned solely with the adequacy or inadequacy of the re- 
turn under the guarantees of the Federal law. In determining whether 
a prescribed rate is confiscatory under the Federal Constitution, fran- 
chises are not to be included in valuing the plant, except for such 
amounts as were actually paid to the State or a political subdivision 
thereof as consideration for the grant. Cedar Rapids Gas Light Co. v. 
Cedar Rapids, 228 U. 8. 655, 669; Des Moines Gas Co. v. Des Moines, 
238 U. 5. 153, 169; Galveston Electric Co. v. Galveston, 258 U. S. 388, 
396; Georgia Railway & Power Co. v. Railroad Commission, 262 U. 8. 
625, 632.5 Franchises to lay pipes or tracks in the public streets, like 
franchises to conduct the business as a corporation, are not donations 
to a utility of property by the use of which profit may be made. They 
are privileges granted to utilities to enable them to employ their prop- 
erty in the public service and make profit out of such use of that prop- 
erty. As stated in the New Hampshire statute, “all such franchises, 
rights, and privileges being granted in the public interest only” are 
“not justly subject to capitalization against the public.” ¢ 

Had the “easements” been called franchises it is probable that no 
value would have been ascribed to them for rate-making purposes. For 
the Maryland public utilities law, in common with the statutes of many 
States,” forbids the capitalization of franchises. But calling these 


2 Miles v. Public Service Comm., 151 Md. 837. 

3A small part of these “ easements” are privileges granted by fran- 
chises to operate street cars on portions of the streets which the public 
uses only at intersections with other streets. 

‘The commission's opinions and orders in the valuation proceeding 
are referred to in the several pleadings and are printed as part of the 
record in this case. 

‘Also Westinghouse El. & Mfg. Co. v. Denver Tramway Co., 3 F. 
(2d) 285, 302, affirmed sub nom. City and County of Denyer v. Denver 
Tramway Co., 23 F. (2d) 287; Pub. Util. Comm. v. Capital Traction 
Co., 17 F. (2d) 673, 675-676; Re Capital City Telegraph Co., P. U. R. 
1928D, 763, 766, 776 (Mo.); Re Tracy Gas Co., P. U. R. 1927C, 177, 
181 (Cal.); Re Southern Pacific Co., P. U. R. 1926A, 298, 303; Re 
Potomac Electric Power Co.. 1917D, 563, 680. No case has been found 
which accepts the rule laid down by the court of appeals. 

è New Hampshire—P. L. 1926, vol. 2, ch. 241, sec. 10, p. 9438. 

7 Arizona—Rey. Stat. 1913, § 2328 (b), p. 811; California—Public 
utilities law, § 52b, poring Codes & Gen. L. Supp. 1925-1927; Act 
6386, § 52 (Db), p. 1811; Idaho—Comp. Stat. 1919, vol. 1, § 4290, 
» 1221; Illincls—Cahill's Rey. Stat. 1929, ch. lla, § 386, p. 2047; 

ndiana—Burns’ Ann. Stat. 1926, yol. 3, 12763, p. 1258; Maryland— 
Bagby’s Ann. Code, 1924, vol. 1, art. 23, § 381, p. 882; Missouri— 
Rey. Stat, 1919, vyol, 8, §¢ 10466, 10484, 10508, pp. 3425, 3262, 3279; 
Nebraska—Comp.. Stat. 1922, 676, p. 321, amended by L. 1925, ch. 
141; New Hampshire—P. L. 1926, vol. 2, ch. 241, § 10, p. 943; New 
Jersey—1911—-1924, Cum. Supp. to Comp. Stat. vol, 2, *167-24, p. 
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privileges “ easements” does not diferentiate them for rate purposes 
from ordinary corporate franchises, when applying the Federal Consti- 
tution. In none of the cases excluding franchises from plant value was 
any distinction made in this respect between ordinary corporate fran- 
chises and franchises to use the public streets, although many of the 
cases Involved privileges of the latter type. The court of appeals and 
the commission were influenced by the fact that the so-called ease- 
ments were taxed. This fact does not justify including them in the 
rate base. Corporate franchises are frequently taxed; and although 
taxed, are not valued for rate purposes. Compare Georgia Ry. & Power 
Co, v. Railroad Commission, 278 Fed. 242, 244-245, The “easements” 
differ from ordinary franchises only in the technicality that, under the 
law of Maryland, the right to use the streets is, for taxation purposes, 
real property, whereas ordinary franchises are personal property. 

Second. The amount which the commission fixed in its original report 
as the appropriate depreciation charge was $883,544. That sum is 5 
per cent of the estimated gross revenues. Referring to the method of 
arriving at the amount of the charge the commission there said; “ The 
commission believes that it might be more logical to base the annual 
allowance for depreciation upon the cost of depreciable property rather 
than upon gross revenues. The relation between gross revenues and 
depreciation is remote and indirect, while there is a direct relation 
between the cost of a piece of property and the amount that ought to 
be set aside for its consumption by use. However, the allowance which 
this commission has made for depreciation, 5 per cent of the gross 
revenues, has provided fairly well for current depreciation and retire- 
ments. * * © Moreover, there is a broad twilight zone between de- 
preciation and maintenance, and it may well be (and without any im- 
propriety) that the maintenance account has been used to a certain 
extent to provide for depreciation. * * © Any increase in the gross 
revenues resulting from an increase in fares would increase the amounts 
that would be set aside for depreciation and maintenance.”® Without 
deciding that this allowance was. inadequate, the court of appeals held 
that, as a matter of law, the depreciation charge should be based upon 
the then value of the depreciable property as distinguished from its 
cost; and directed the commission to revise its estimates accordingly. 
Pursuant to that direction, the commission added, in its supplemental 
report, $755,116 to the depreciation charge. The addition was, I think, 
ordered by the court of appeals under a misapprehension of the nature 
and function of the depreciation charge. And, in considering the ade- 
quacy of the return under the Federal Constitution, the estimate of the 
net earnings should accordingly be increased by $755,116, which, on the 
rate base of $70,000,000, would add 1.08 per cent to the estimated 
return, 

That the court of appeals erred in its decision becomes clear when 
the nature and purpose of the depreciation charge are analyzed and the 
methods of determining its proper amount are considered. The annual 
account of a street railway or other business is designed to show the 
profit or loss, and to acquaint those interested with the condition of the 
business. To be true, the account must reflect all the operating ex- 
penses incurred within the accounting period. One of these is the 
wearing out of plant. Minor parts, which have short lives and are 
consumed wholly within the year, are replaced as a part of current 
repairs.” Larger plant units, unlike supplies, do not wear out within 
a single accounting period. They have yarying service lives, some re- 
maining useful for many years. Experience teaches that at the end of 
some period of time most of these units, too, will wear out physically 
or cease to be useful in the service. If the initial outiay for such units 
is entirely disregarded, the annual account will not reflect the true re- 
sults of operation and the initial investment may be lost. If, on the 
other hand, this original expense is treated as part of the operating 
expenses of the year in which the plant unit was purchased or was 
retired or replaced, the account again will not reflect the true results 
of operation. For operations in one year will then be burdened with 
an expense which is properly chargeable against a much longer period 
of use, Therefore, in ascertaining the profits of a year it is generally 
deemed necessary to apportion to the operations of that year a part of 


2886; New York—Cahill’s Cons. L. 1923, ch. 49, $$ 69, 101, pp. 1746, 
1759; 1929 Supp. ch.. 49, §§ 55, 82, pp. 282, 283; Pennsylvania—Stat. 
1920 (West Pub. Co.) § 18095, p. 1745. Some of the statutes, in addi- 
tion to prohibiting the capitalization of franchises, specifically direct 
that no franchise shall be valued for rate-making purposes; Iowa— 
Code, 1927, § 8315, p. 1076; Minnesota—Gen. Stat. 1923, ch. 28, § 
4823, p. 683; $ 04, p. 733; North Dakota—Supp. to Comp. Laws, 
1913-1925, ch. 13B, 4609c37, p. 969; 4609c40, p. 971; Ohio— 
Throckmorton’s Ann. Code, 1929 Pi 614-23, 614-46, 614-59, pp. 156, 
160, 164; Wisconsin—Stat. 1925, vol. 1, 184.15, p. 1446. 

8 Society For Sayings v. Coite, 6 Wall. 594; Cream of Wheat Co. v. 
Grand Forks, 253 U. S. 325, 328; Roberts & Schaefer Co. v. Emmerson, 
271 U. S. 50, 55. 

P, U. R. 1928C, 604, 637, 640, 641, 

1w Compare Classification of Operating Revenues and Operating Bx- 
penses of Steam Roads, prescribed by Interstate Commerce Comuiission, 
issue of 1914, Special Instructions No. 2, p. 31. As to practice of the 
telephone companies (Bell system), see testimony on rehearing of Tele- 
phone and Railroad Depreciation Charges, 118 I. C. C. 205, Docket Nos. 
14700 and 15100, L. G. Woodford, Mar. 19, 1928 (printed by American 
Tel, & Tel. Co.), pp. 52-53. 
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the total expense incident to the wearing out of plant, This appor- 
tionment is commonly made by means of a depreciation charge.™ 

It is urged by the rallways that if the base used in determining what 
is a falir return on the use of its property is the present value, then 
logically the base to be used in determining the depreciation charge—a 
charge for the consumption of plant in service—must also be the present 
value of the property consumed* Much that I said about valuation in 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. v. Public Service Commission (262 
U. S. 276, 289) and St. Louis & O'Fallon Railroad Co, v. United States 
(279 U. S. 461, 488) applies to the depreciation charge. But acceptance 
of the doctrine of Smyth against Ames does not require that the depre- 
ciation charge be based on present value of plant, for an annual 
depreciation charge is not a measure of the actual consumption of plant 
during the year. No such measure has yet been invented. There is no 
regularity in the development of depreciation. It does not proceed in 
accordance with any mathematical law. ‘There is nothing in business 
experience or In the training of experts which enables man to say to 
what extent service life will be impaired by the operations of a single 
year or of a series of years less than the service life.” 

Where a plant intended, like a street railway, for continuing operation 
is maintained at a constant level of efficiency it is rarely possible to 
determine definitely whether or not its service life has in fact lessened 
within a particular year. The life expectancy of a plant, like that of an 
individual, may be in fact greater, because of unusual repairs or other 
causes, at the end of a particular year than it was at the beginning.“ 
And even where it is known that there has been some lessening of service 
life within the year, it is never possible to determine with accuracy what 
percentage of the unit's service life has, in fact, been so consumed. Nor 
is it essential to the aim of the charge that this fact should be 
known. The main purpose of the charge is that irrespective of the 
rate of depreciation there shall be produced, through annual contri- 
butions, by the end of the service life of the depreciable plant, an amount 
equal to the total net expense of its retirement.“ To that end it is nec- 
essary only that some reasonable plan of distribution be adopted. Since 
it is impossible to ascertain what percentage of the service life is con- 
sumed in any year,“ it is either assumed that depreciation proceeds at 


“The depreciation charge or allowance is the annual or monthly 
amount thus apportioned as the year’s equitable share of the expense 
of ultimate retirement of plant. The yearly charge is by many concerns 
allocated in monthly installments. A depreciation reserve is a book- 


keeping classification to which the depreciation charges are pooten 


credited. A depreciation fund is a fund separately maintained in whic: 
amounts charged for depreciation are periodically deposited. A depre- 
ciation reserve does not necessarily connote the existence of a separate 
fund.—W. A. Saliers, Depreciation, Principles, and APpUCRUONA (1923) 
80; W. A. Paton and R. A. Stevenson, Principles of Accounting (1918), 
491-505. 

12 Jf the depreciation charge measured the actual consumption of plant, 
the logic of this conclusion might seem forceful. It should be pointed 
out, therefore, that, apart from the fact developed in the text, that the 
charge does not measure the actual consumption of plant, the contention 
is specious. A business man investing in a long-lived plant does not 
expect to have its value returned to him in installments corresponding 
to the loss of service life. The most that a continuing business like a 
street railway may expect is that at the end of the service life it-shall 
be reimbursed with the then value of the original investment, or with 
funds sufficient to replace the plant. As will be shown presently, there 
is no basis for assuming that either the value of the original investment 
or the replacement cost will, at the end of the service life, equal or 
approximate the present value. See note 49, infra. K i 

i “ Depreciation of physical units used in connection with public 
utilities or, indeed, with any other industries, does not proceed in 
accordance with any mathematical law. * * * ‘There is no regu- 
larity in the development of the increasing need for repairs; there is no 
regularity in the progress of depreciation ; but in order to devise a rea- 
sonable plan for laying aside allowances from year to year to make good 
the depreciation as it accrues, and to provide for the accumulation ofa 
sum equivalent to the cost less salvage of a unit by the time it is retired, 
some theory of depreciation progress must be assumed on which such 
allowances may be based.” (81 Am. Soc. of Civil Eng, Transactions 
(1917), 1311, 1462-1463. Compare EB. A. Saliers, op. cit, note 11, at 

32:) 
p. 2 Oy our valuation work they (the railroad companies) 
sistently taken the position that no depreciation ex in a railroad 
property which is maintained in 100 per cent effi icy.” (Proposed 
Report of Interstate Commerce Commission on Telephone and Railroad 
Depreciation Charges, Docket Nos. 14700 and 15100, Aug. 15, 1929, 

20.) 

Ds Some contend “that where cecine depreciation is dependent, not 
upon lapse of time but upon amount and extent of use, it is unscientific 
to provide for depreciation charges in equal annual installments, and 
that these charges should be made to correspond with units of use rather 
than of time. By relating the charges to units of use they contend that 
the burden of the charges will be spread more equitably, to the financial 
advantage of the carrier, over alternating periods of light and heavy 
traffic." Proposed report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, note 
14, supra, p. 15. The practices of street railways differ in respect to 
the manner of laying the year’s contribution to the depreciation reserve. 
Some lay a fixed percentage upon the gross revenues; some a number of 
cents per car-mile; some a fixed percentage on the cost of the depreciable 
plant. Though expressed in different terms, the amount contemplated to 
be charged may in fact be based on cost. See, e. g., Re Elizabethtown 
Water Co., P. U. R. 1927B, 39. $ 

1 See testimony on rehearing of Telephone and Railroad Depreciation 
Charges, note 10, supra, A. B. Crunden, Mar. 21, 1928 Gant by 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.), pp. 108-109; Dr. M. Maltbie, 
June 27, 1928, transcript, p. 1396, 
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some ayerage rate (thus accepting the approximation to fact customarily 
obtained through the process of averaging) or the annual charge is fixed 
without any regard to the rate of depreciation. 

The depreciation charge is an allowance made pursuant to a plan of 
distribution of the total net expense of plant retirement. It is a book- 
keeping device introduced in the exercise of practical judgment to serve 
three purposes. It preserves the integrity of the investment. Compare 
Knoxville v. Knoxville Water Co. (212 U. S. 1, 13-14). It serves to dis- 
tribute equitably throughout the several years of service life the only 
expense of plant retirement which is capable of reasonable ascertain- 
ment—the known cost less the estimated salvage value. And it enables 
those interested, through applying that plan of distribution, to as- 
certain as nearly as is possible the actual financial results of the 
year’s operation, Many methods of calculating the amount of the 
allowance are used.” The charges to operating expenses in the 
several years and in the aggregate vary according to the method 
adopted.4 But under none of these methods of fixing the depre- 
ciation charge is an attempt made to determine the percentage of 
actual consumption of plant falling within a particular year or within 
any period of years less than the service life. 

Third. The business device known as the depreciation charge ap- 
pears not to have been widely adopted in America until after the 
beginning of this century.” Its use is still stoutly resisted by many 
concerns. Wherever adopted, the depreciation charge is based 
on the original cost of the plant to the owner. When the great 
changes in price levels incident to the World War led some to 
question the wisdom of the practice of basing the charge on orig- 
inal cost, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States warned 
business men against the fallacy of departing from the accepted 
basis.“ And that warning has been recently repeated: “ When 
the cost of an asset, less any salyage value, bas been recovered, the 
process of depreciation stops—the consumer has paid for that par- 
ticular item of service. There are those who maintain that the obliga- 
tion of the consumer is one rather of replacement—building for build- 
ing, machine for machine. According to this view depreciation should 
be based on replacement cost rather than actual cost, The replacement 
theory substitutes for something certain and definite, the actual cost, 
a cost of reproduction which is highly speculative and conjectural 
and requiring frequent revision. It, moreover, seeks to establish for 
one expense a basis of computation fundamentally different from that 
used for the other expenses of doing business. Insurance is charged 
on a basis of actual premiums paid, not on the basis of probable 
premiums three years hence; rent on the amount actually paid, not on 
the problematical rate of the next lease; salaries, light, heat, power, 
supplies are all charged at actual, not upon a future contingent cost. 
As one writer has expressed It, ‘The fact that the plant can not be 
replaced at the same cost, but only at much more, has nothing to do 
with the cost of its product but only with the cost of future product 
turned out by the subsequent plant.’ As the product goes through 
your factory it should be burdened with expired, not anticipated, costs. 
Charge depreciation upon actual cost less any salvage.” = 


See note 56, infra. 

35 See note 55, infra. 

2 See H. A, Saliers, op. cit., note 11, supra, at p. 132: “This method 
reducing balance, * * does not take into account either the ac- 
tual rapidity with which depreciation occurs, or the various modifying 
factors which may show their influence at any time, Since this objec- 
tion is common te all methods, other considerations will probably lead 
to a choice.” 

The first case in which this court expressly recognized a deprecia- 
tion allowance as 2 part of operating expenses is Knoxville v. Knoxville 
Water Co., 212 U. S. 1, 13, decided in 1909. In earlier cases cognizance 
was not taken of it. Compare Union Pacific R. R. Co. v. United 
States, 99 U. 8. 402, 420; United States v. Kansas Pacifice Ry Co., 99 

S. 455, 459; San Diego Land & Town Co. v, Jasper, 189 U. S. 439, 
so Lincoln Gas Co. v. Lincoln, 223 U. S. 349, 363. Among 
street railways, the Milwaukee Electric od & Light Co. became 
the pioneer by adopting it in 1897, Others followed in 1905. (3L 
Street Ry Journal 169—170, 687-688). In England the adoption of the 
depreciation charge had been hastened by a provision in the income tax 
law. (Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1878, 41 Vict., ch. 15, see. 12.) 
Massachusetts Acts, 1849, ch. 191, provided that the annual report re- 
quired of railroads should give full information on “ Estimat depre- 
ciation beyond the renewals, viz, road and bridges, buildings, engines, 
and cars.” See also Act, 1846, ch. 251. But in Massachusetts, as 
elsewhere in the United States, depreciation charges have not been cus- 
tomary among railroads, except in respect to equipment, pursuant to 

the rule prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1907. 
hone and Railroad Depreciation Charges, 118 I. Œ. C. 
- Proposed Report of August 15, 1929, note 14, supra, p. 
—20; H i Riggs, Depreciation of Public-Utility Properties 

, T8-92. 

2 See a pamphlet, Depreciation, issued on October 15, 1921, by the 
fabricated productions department (now the department of manufac- 
ture) of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

5 8ce pamphlet Depreciation, Treatment in Production Costs, issued 
by Department of Manufacture, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, No. 512 (May, 1929), p. 7. In the Foreword it is said: “In 
presenting this treatise on depreciation we have drawn not only on our 
own resources but also have had the cooperation of many manufac- 
turers, industrial engineers, and accountants.” 
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Such is to-day, and ever has been, the practice of public account- 
ants.* Their statements are prepared in accordance with principles 
of accounting which are well established, generally accepted, and uni- 
formly applied. By those accustomed to read the language of account- 
ing a depreciation charge is understood as meaning the appropriate 
contribution for that year to the amount required to make good the cost 
of the plant which ultimately must be retired. On that basis public 
accountants certify to investors and bankers the results of operation, 
whether of public utilities or of manufacturing or mercantile concerns. 
Corporate securities are issued, bought, and sold, and vast loans are 
made daily in reliance upon statements so prepared. The compelling 
logic of facts which led business men to introduce a depreciation charge 
has led them to continue to base it on the original cost of the plant 
despite the great changes in the price level incident to the World War. 
Basing the depreciation charge on. cost is a rule prescribed or recom- 
mended by those associations of business men who have had occasion 
since the World War to consider the subject. 


*(1904) H. L, C. Hall, Manufacturing Costs, 132; (1905) B. C. 
Bean, Cost of Production, 75-98; (1911) H. A. Evans, Cost Keeping 
and Scientific Management, 30-35 ; S. Walton and 8. W. Gilman, Audit- 
ing and Cost Accounts (11 Modern Business), 68-70; F. E. Webner., 
Factory Costs, 171; (1918) R. H. Montgomery, Auditing Theory an 
Practice, 317-339 (1921 ed.), vol. 1, p. 634; Gals) No ugh, 
Principles and Practice of Cost Accounting, 42, 46-51; (1916) C. H. 
Scovell, Cost Accounting and Burden Application, 81-89; (1918) H. C. 
Adams, American Railway Accounting, 99—100, 279; R. B. Kester, Ac- 
counting Theory and Practice, vol. 2, 99-209, 202; (1920) I. A. Berndt 
Costs, Their Compilation and Use in a y ia rer Na 101—106; Hodge and 
McKinsey, SAGD of Aponta 74-75; J. F. Sherwood, Public 
Accounting and Auditing, vol. 1, 145-154; 1221) DeW. C. Eggleston 
and F. B. Robinson, Business Costs, 294-304; G. S. Armstrong, Es- 
sentials of Industrial Costing, 169-179; D. W. Burchell, Industrial 
Accounting, Series 1, No. 3, I, A. 2d. (3); on G. E. Bennett, Ad- 
vanced Accounting, 212-284, 219; È. M, Atkins, Industrial’ Cost 


Cobb, Shoe Factory Accountin, 
Couchman, The Balance Sheet, $ - i 
Accounting Theo: . Kilduff, Auditing 
and Accounting Handbook, 380; B ngill, Prin- 
ciples of Auditing, 112-114; W. B. Lawrence, Cost Accoun 3 

310; A. B. Manning, Elements of Cost Accounting, 80; C. H. 
Interest As A Cost, 83-84; F. E. Webner, Factory Overhead, 
(1925) D. F. Morland and R. W. McKee, Accounting for the Petroleum 
Industry, 43-58; (1926) R. E. Belt, Foundry Cost Accounting, 240— 
243; DeW. Begleston, Auditing Procedure, 819-320; (1927) BS. Bell, 
Practical Accounting, 180-143; T. A. Budd and E, N. Wri ht, The In- 
terpretation of Accounts, 195, 251-263, 253; H. R. Hatfield, Account- 
ing, 145-146; (1928) C. R. Boland, Shoe Industry Accounting, 158- 
159; H. E. Naar wa” Accounting Reports in Business Management, 158, 
164-166; W. H. Hemin ay, The National Financial Statement In- 
terpreter, sec, 12, pp. 18-20; G. A. Prochazka, Accounting and Cost 
Finding for the Chemical Industries, 206-211; (1929) A. H. Church, 
Manuficturing Costs and Accounts, 5, 205%; R. H. Montgomery, Audit- 
ing (revision by W. J. Grabam), 116-119; T. H. Sanders, Inđustrial 
Accounting, 144—145. See E. A. Saliers, De reciation, Principles, and 
Applications (1923), 56, 410, 425. At the Fourth International Cost 
Conference of the National Association of Cost Accountants, held in 
pa N. Y., Sept. 10-13, 1923, the question whether depreciation 
charges should be based on original cost or replacement value was 
debated. On a vote at the close of the debate “nearly all rose” in 
favor of original cost. N. A: C. C. Yearbook, 1923, pp. 183-201 at 201, 
The rule is the same in England. E. W. Newman, The Theory and 
Practice of Costing (1921), 20. 

æ National Coal Association, Annual Meeting at Chicago, May 21-23. 
1919, Report and Suggestions of Committee on Standard System ot 
Accounting and Analysis of Costs of Production, see also W. B. Reed, 
Bituminous Coal Mine Accounting, 1922, pp. 119-126; Midland Club 
(Manufacturing Confectioners, Chicago) Official Cost Accounting and 
Cost Finding Plan, 1919, p. 43; United Lig ag ag of America: Stand- 
ard Cost Finding System, pp. 4, 7, ‘Treatise On The Practical Accounting 
System for Printers, 1921, p. 15, The Standard Book on Cost Finding by 
E. J. Koch, published by U. T. of A., pp. 13-14, Treatise on the Standard 
Accounting System for Printers, Interlocking With the Standard Cost 
Finding System, 1920, pp. 44-45; Tanners’ Council: Uniform Cost 
Accounting System for the Harness Leather Division of the Tanning 
Industry, officially adopted Dec. 1, 1921, p. 31, Uniform Cost Accounting 
System for the Sole and Belting Leather Division of the Tanning In- 
dustry, 1921, p. 31, Uniform Cost Accounting System for the Calf, Kip, 
and Side Upper; Glove, Bag, and Strap ; and Patent Leather Divisions 
of the Tanning Industry, 1922, pp. 35, 48, Uniform Cost Accounting 
System for the Goat and Cabretta Leather Division of the Tanning 
Industry, 1922, p. 27; National Retail Coal Merchants Association, Com- 
plete Uniform Accounting System for Retall Coal Merchants, “1922 
Account A-120, p. 6; The Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers o 
America, Cost Control for Knit Underwear Factories, 1924, p. 52; 
National Knitted Outerwear Association (Inc,), Cost Accounting Manual 
for the Knitted Outerwear Industry (by W. Lutz), 1924, pp. 18-20; 
American Drop Forging Institute, Cost Committee, Essentials of Drop 
Forging Accounting, 1924, pp. 36-37; Rubber Association of America 
(Inc.), Manual of Accounts and Budgetary Control for the Rubber In- 
dustry, by the Accounting Committee, 1926, pp. 70, 71, 75, 79, 82; 
Packing House Accounting, by Committee on Accounting of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, 1929, p. 325 ; Cost Accounting for Throwste 
issued by Commission Throwsters’ Division of The Silk Association o 
America (Inc.), 1928, pp. 29-30; Cost Accounting for Broad Silk 
Weavers, issued by The Broad Silk Division of The Silk Association of 
America (Inc.), 1929, pp. 44—45. As there stated: “The use of replace- 
ment cost as a basis for depreciation charges has been eliminated due to 
the following reasons: 1. preciation is charged to manufacturing cost 
to absorb the reduction in value of capital assets through the effect of 
use and time. It does not represent an accumulation for the purpose 
of acquiring assets in the future. 2. The replacement cost theory is im- 
practical because it would require a constant revaluation of assets. 
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Business men naturally took the plant at cost, as that is how they 
treat other articles consumed in operation. The plant, undepreciated, is 
commonly carried on the books at cost; and it is retired at cost. The 
net profit or loss of a business transaction is commonly ascertained by 
deducting from the gross receipts the expenditures incurred in producing 
them. Business men realized fully that the requirements for replace- 
ment might be more or less than the original cost. But they realized 
also that to attempt to make the depreciation account reflect economic 
conditions and changes would entail entry upon new fields of conjecture 
and prophecy which would defeat its purposes. For there is no basis in 
experience which can justify predicting whether a replacement, renewal, 
or substitution falling in some future year will cost more or less than it 
would at present, or more or less than the unit cost when it was 
acquired, 

The business men's practice of using a depreciation charge based on 
the original cost of the plant in determining the profits or losses of a 
particular year has abundant official sanction and encouragement. The 
practice was prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in 1907, when, in cooperation with the Association of Ameri- 
can Railway Accounting Officers, it drafted the rule, which is 
still in force, requiring steam railroads to make an annual de- 
preciation charge on equipment, It has been consistently applied 
by the Federal Government in assessing taxes on net income 
and corporate profits;* and by the tax officials of the several 
States for determining the net profits or income of individuals and cor- 
porations.™ Since 1911, it has been applied by the United States Bureau 
of the Census.” Since 1915, it has been recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.“ Since 1917, by the Bureau of Mines.“ In 1916, 
it was adopted by the Federal Trade Commission in recommendations 
concerning depreciation issued to manufacturers.“ In 1917, it was 
prescribed by the United States Fuel Administration ™ and by the War 
Ordnance Department.“ In 1918, by the Air Craft Production Board.” 


It is, furthermore, unlikely that any manufacturer would rebuild the 


, 44-51. 
enses of 


67, United 
is, art. 129- 


), ch. 18, sec. 
40 Stat. 1057, 
1 ada)’ act of Nov. 
284(a), pars. ) 
BS 2, arts. 161-17 


go. pars. 
2) 9, 2 


: u ; act of Ma 

852, sec, 23, pars. (k) & (1), secs. 113 & 114, 45 Stat. 791, 800, 818, 
821, Regulations 74, arts. 201-210, pp. 51-56. See also Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, Bulletin “F,” Income Tax, Depreciation, and Obso- 
lescence (1920) 18; Outline for the pene? of Depreciation and Main- 
tenance, prepared by the Bureau of Internal Revenue (1926). 

» N, McLaren and V. K. Butler, California Tax Laws of 1929, 117ff; 
Prentice-Hall Massachusetts State Tax Service (Personal), 1926-1928, 
pars, 13875-13877, p. 13559; Mississippi Income Tax Law of 192 
(issued by State tax commission), sec. 12 (a) (8), Regulations No. 1 
$2020); arts. 136-138, pp. 52-53; New York State Tax Commission, 
ncome Tax Bureau, Manual 22 (1922), arts. 171-176, pp. 35-36, Manual 
25 (1925), arts. 171-176, pp. 33-34, C. C. H., 1928-29, Personal Income 
Tax, par. 4511, p. 2793; G. R. wg T A Digest of the Oregon State 
Income Tax Act and Regulations (1924), 18; Wisconsin Tax Service 
(Henry B. Nelson (Inc.)), 1929, vol 1 RP. 163-164. 

% Uniform Accounts for Systems of Water Supply, arranged by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, American Water Works Association, and 
others (1911), 27. 

aU, S. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 178, Mar. 1, 1915, Co- 
operative Organization Business Methods, pp. 18-14 ; Bulletin 236, May 
1, 1915, A System of Accounts for Farmers’ Cooperative Elevators, p. 
16; Bulletin 225, May 7, 1915, A System of Accounting for Cooperative 
Fruit Associations, p. 20; Bulletin 862, May 6, 1916, A System of Ac- 
counts for Primary Grain Elevators, p. 17; Bulletin 590, Feb. 27, 1918, 
A System of Accounting for Fruit Sh pping Organizations, p. 23; Bulle- 
tin 985, A System of Accounting for Cotton Ginneries, pp. 28, 27. 

= Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 158, Petro- 
leum Technology 43, Cost Accounting for Oil Producers, 1917, pp. 111- 
112; Technical Paper 250, Metal Mine Accounting, 1920, p. 26. 

= Federal Trade Commission, Fundamentals of a Cost System for 
Manufacturers, July 1, 1916, 12-138. 

“U, S. Fuci Administration, A System of Accounts for Retail Coal 
Dealers, Nov. 1, 1917, p. 17. 

“War Department, Office of the Chief of Ordnance, Form 2941, 
Definition of “ Cost” Pertaining to Contracts, June 27, 1917, pp. 9-11, > 
* Bureau of Air Craft Production, General Ruling No. 28, May 3, 
1918, of the rulings board of the finance department to the effect that 
in_cost-plus contracts depreciation must be based on original cost and 
“In no case shall depreciation be based on the cost of reproduction at 

present p. ” See A. Baliers, op. cit., note 11, p. 56. 
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In 1921, it was prescribed by the Federal Power Commission,” and it is 
continued in the revised rules of 1928." In 1923, it was adopted by the 
depreciation section of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
report of tentative conclusions concerning depreciation charges sub- 
mitted to the steam railroads, telephone companies, and carriers by 
water,” pursuant to paragraph 5 of section 20 of the interstate com- 
merce act, as amended by transportation act, 1920.° On November 2, 
1926, it was prescribed by the commission in Telephone and Railroad 
Depreciation Charges, 118 I. C. C. 295. A depreciation charge based 


on original cost has been uniformly applied by the public utility com- 
missions of the several States when determining net income, past or 
expected, for rate-making purposes.“ 


Rules and Regulations Governing the Administration of the Federal 
Water Power Act (1921), Regulation 16. 

3 Rules and Regulations Governing the Administration of the Federal 
Water Power Act (1928). Regulation 16, pp. 31-36. 

æ Bureau of Accounts, Depreciation Section, Report of the Preliminary 
Investigation of Depreciation Charges in Connection with Steam Roads 
and the Tentative Conclusions and Recommendations of the Deprecia- 
tion Section for the Regulation of Such Charges, Docket No. 15100, 
Aug. 23, 1923, pp. 11-13; Same for Telephone Companies, Docket No. 
14700, Mar. 10, 1923, pp. 6, 18-21. 

# Act of Feb. 28, 1920, ch. 91, 41 Stat. 456, 493. 

# Iilinois—Re Middle States Telephone Co., P. U. R. 1929B, 390, 396; 
Re Dixon Water Co., P. U. R. 1929B, 403, 408; Re Vermont Telephone & 
Exchange Co., P. U. R. 1929B, 411, 415; Re East St. Louis & Inter- 
urban Water Co., P. U. R. 1928A, 57, 68; Re Pekin Water Works Co., 
P. U. R. 1928C, 266, 276; Re Kinloch-Bloomington Tel. Co., P. U. R. 
1927E, 135, 142; Indiana—Re Home Tel. Co. of Elkhart County, 
P. U. R. 1928A, 445, 455; Re Logansport Home Tel. Co., 19288, 
714, 725; Re Butler Tel. Co., P. U. R. 1925A, 240, 242, P. U. R. 
1927C, 800, 804; Minnesota—Re Duluth Ry. Co., P. U. R. 19274, 
41, 52, 55; Missouri—Re Capital City Water Co., P. U: R. 1928C, 
436, 460-461; Re Clinton County Telephone Co., P. U. R, 1928B, 796, 
807 ; Re Capital City Water Co., P. U. R. 1925D, 41, 56, 57; Nebraska— 
Re Platte Valley Tel. Corp.. P. U. R. 1928C, 193, 200; Re Meadow 
Grove Tel. Co., 1928D, 472, 477; Re Madison Tel. Co, P. U, R. 
1929B, 385, 389; New Jersey—Re Elizabethtown Water Co., P. U. R. 
1927E, 39, 63; Re Coast Gas Co., P. U. R, 1923A, 349, 366; New York— 
Baird v. Burleson, P. U. R. 1920D, 529, 538; Utah—Re Big Spring 
Electric Co., P. U. R, 1927A, 655, 665-667; Wisconsin—Re Wisconsin- 
Minnesota Light & Power Co., P. U. R. 1920D, 428, 433-435; Mil- 
waukee Electric Ry. & Light Co. v. Milwaukee, P. U. R. 1918E, 1, 58; 
but see Re Wisconsin Telephone Co., P. U. R. 1928B, 434; West Vir- 
ginia—Re Cumberland & Allegheny Gas Co., P. U. R. 1928B, 20, 80; 
Re Clarksburg Light & Heat Co., P. U. R. 1928B, 290, 322-325; Re 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Gas Co., P. U. R. 1927D, 844, 851; South 
Carolina—Re Rock Hill Tel. Co., P. U. E. 1928E, 221, 230, “ We are 
of opinion that the cost of the property is the only possible reasonable 
authority upon which depreciation can be calculated. Depreciation is a 
reserve to equalize retirements and not a reserve to equalize replace- 
ments. A rate of depreciation based upon original cost even is little 
more than an intelligent guess, but based upon reproduction costs is 
the blindest kind of speculation. With the known original cost of a 
unit and an engineer's estimate of its service life and salyage value, 
* è * some semblance of accuracy might be reached. To guess its 
service life and salvage value is bad enough, but who would venture 
to guess what it would cost to reproduce it 10 or 20 years there- 
after? * * * Depreciation reserve is intended to keep the investment 
level, but not to insure the hazards of varying future.’ 

In its second report in the instant case the commission sald: “ The 
plan of providing for retirements at cost is that followed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the utilit eraulatory commissions of 
most of the States and by all other utilities under the jurisdiction of 
this commission.” P. U. R. 1929A, 180, 181. 

The cost basis is required in the following classifications of accounts 
prescribed by the commissions of: Colorado—Uniform System of Ac- 
counts for electric ight and power utilities, 1915, account No. 351, pp. 
29-30: account No. 775, pp. 67-68; Uniform System of Accounts for 
gas utilities, 1916, account No. 351, p. 28, account No. 775, pp. 56-57; 
Uniform System of Accounts for water utilities, 1920, account No. 351, 
pp. 25-26, account No. 775, pp. 65-66; California—Uniform Classifica- 
tion of Accounts for telephone companies, 1913, pp. 54-55; for water 
corporations, 1919, pp. 14-15, account No. 29; for gas corporations, 1915, 
account No. 29, p. 15; for electric corporations, 1919, account No. 
29. p. 15; Connecticut—Uniform System of Accounts for water com- 
panies, 1922, account No. 180, p. 17; Georgia—Uniform System of 
Accounts for telephone companies, 1920, pp. 6-7, account No. 12, p. 
12, account No. 19, pP: 16; Idaho—Uniform System of Accounts for 
water corporations, 1914, account 402, pp. 92-93; account W6, p. 10; 
for electric light and power companies, 1914, account 54, p. 29, ac- 
count 215, p. 95; Indiana—Uniform System of Accounts for water 
utilities, 1920, account 370, p. 52, account 835, p. 82; for electric 
utilities, 1920, account 297, p- 73, account 309, p. 46; for heating 
utilities, 1920, account 22, p. 18, and account 118, p. 35; for electric 
railways, 1913, p. 52-53; Kansas—Uniform System of Accounts for 
class D telephone companies, 1920, p. 4; Massachusetts—Uniform Sys- 
tem of Accounts for gas and electric companies, 1921, account G678, p. 
96, E678, p. 118, also pp. 27-28; Minnesota—Uniform System of 
Accounts for telephone companies class C and D, 1918, accounting cir- 
cular No. 52, account 860, pp. 24-25; Missouri—Uniform System of 
Accounts for class D telephone corporations, Public Service Commission 
General Order No. 22, 1918, pp. 9-10; Montana—Uniform Classification 
of Accounts for gas utilities, 1913, pp. 20-21, 35; for electric utilities 
(undated but after 1919), pp. 25, 42—43 ; for telephone utilities, 1913, 
pp. 22, 35; for water utilities (undated but after 1919), 26, 42; for 
street railways, 1913, 26, 41; New Hampshire—Uniform Classification 
of Accounts for gas utilities, Accounting Circular No. 2, 1914, account 
220, p. 88, account 98, p. 53-54; New Jersey—Uniform System of Ac- 
counts for electric light, hent, and power utilities, 1915, account 215, 
pp. 26-27, account 494, p. TT; for street or traction railway utilities, 
1919, p. 18 (the accounts here are called “Accrued Amortization of 
Capital" and “ General Amortization” instead of “ Depreciation Re 
serye” and “ Depreciation Account” or “ Expense”); Pennsylvania— 
Uniform Classification of Accounts for common carriers by motor ve- 
hicle, class A, 1928, account 179, p. 31-82; class B, 1928, account 179, 
p. 26; class C, 1928, p. 20. No information has been found about the 
practice in the States not listed. 
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Fourth. In 1927 the business men’s practice of basing the deprecia- 
tion charge on cost was applied by this court in United States v. 
Ludey (274 U. S. 295, 300-301), a Federal income-tax case, saying, 
“The amount of the allowance for depreciation is the sum which should 
be set aside for the taxable year, in order that, at the end of the useful 
life of the plant in the business, the aggregate of the sums set aside 
will (with the salvage value) suffice to provide an amount equal to the 
original cost.” “ I know of nothing in the Federal Constitution, or in 
the decisions of this court, which should lead us to reject, in determin- 
ing net profits, the rule sanctioned by the universal practice of business 
men and governmental departments. For, whether the expense in plant 
consumption can be more nearly approximated by using a depreciation 
charge based on original cost or by one based upon fluctuating present 
values is a problem to be solved, not by legal reasoning, but by the 
exercise of practical judgment based on facts and business expe- 
rience. The practice of using an: annual depreciation charge based 
on original cost when determining for purposes of investment, 
taxation or regulation, the net profits of a business, or the return upon 
property was not adopted in ignorance of the rule of Smyth y. Ames 
(169 U. 8. 466), That decision, rendered in 1898, antedates the general 
employment of public accountants; * and also antedates the general 
introduction here of the practice of making a depreciation charge. The 
decision of the Court of Appeals of Maryland here under review, as well 
as State ex rel. Hopkins v. Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. (115 Kans. 
236) and Michigan Public Utilities Commission v. Michigan State Tele- 
phone Co, (228 Mich. 658), were all decided after this court reaffirmed 
the rule of Smyth v. Ames in Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. v. Public 
Service Commission (262 U. 8. 276). But since this decision, as before, 
the Bell Telephone Cos. have persisted in basing their depreciation 
charges upon the original cost of the depreciable property, Board of 
Public Utility Coms. v. New York Tel. Co. (271 U. S. 23, 27). And they 
have insisted that the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
requiring a depreciation charge, 118 I. C. C. 295, should be so framed as 
to permit the continuance of that accounting practice The protest of 
the railroads In that proceeding against basing the charge on cost was 
made for the first time in 1927 in their petitions for a rehearing. And 
this protest came only from those who insist that no depreciation charge 
whatsoever shall be made.“ 

To use a depreciation charge as the measure of the year’s consump- 
tion of plant, and at the same time reject original cost as the basis of 
the charge, is inadmissible. It is a perversion of this business device. No 
method for the ascertainment of the amount of the charge yet invented 
is workable if fluctuating present values be taken as the basis. Every 
known method contemplates, and is dependent upon, the accumulation 
or credit of a fixed amount in a given number of years. The distribution 
of plant expense expressed in the depreciation charge is justified by the 
approximation to the fact as to the year’s plant consumption which is“ 
obtained by applying the doctrine of averages. But if fluctuating pres- 
ent values are substituted for original cost there is no stable base to 
which the process of averaging can be applied, For thereby the only 
stable factor involved in fixing a depreciation charge would be elimi- 
nated. Each year the present value may be different. The cost of 
replacement at the termination of the service life of the several units 


“ The railways must hereafter assume the anomalous position of class- 
ing the additional $755,116 as an cperating expense in its report to the 
commission, and as part of its net income, in its Income-tax returns. 

“ When original cost is not known, or when property is acquired in 
some unusual way_not involving purchase, some other base must, of 
course, be taken. But it is always a stable one. Original cost, as used 
in this opinion includes other such stable bases. Compare revenue act 
of 1928, act of May 29, 1928, ch. 852, sec, 113, 45 Stat. 791, 818; 
Interstate Commerce Commission rules cited in notes 26 and 27, supra. 

“The first American statute providing for examination of accountants 
and the use of the title “C. P. A.” was enacted by New York in 1896. 
Accountants' Handbook, edited by E, A. Saliers, p. 1326. 

“In that case the special commissioner to whom the case was referred 
stated In his opinion (printed as an appendix to the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, pp. 271-322, at p. 292) that if the return is figured on 
the present value of the utility's property, then the depreciation allow- 
ance must also be so figured. The Supreme Court did not mention this 
question in its opinion. 

“The Michigan Supreme Court made a statement similar to that of 
the special commissioner in the Kansas case, but did not disturb the 
finding of the commission. The court made no reference to the insur- 
mountable practical difficuities presented. 

“ Telephone and Railroad Depreciation Charges, 118 I. €C. C. 295, 301; 
testimony on behalf of the Bell System Companies, upon rehearing 
Mar. 19, 20, 21, 1928 (printed by American Tel. & Tel. Co.), pp. 6, 11-13, 
98, See their brief submitted on original argument, p. 48: “The 
amount of the depreciation expense is the cost of the property used up; 
that is, it is the dollars consumed. Therefore it is the cost less the 
salyage realized at retirement.” Also original record, May 1, 1923, pp. 
12, 13, 20; Proposed Report of Aug. 15, 1929, p. 14; Preliminary Report 
of Depreciation Section, Docket No. 14700, note 39, supra, pp. 6-7. 

“In Telephone and Railroad Depreciation Charges, 118 È C. °C. 205, 
344, the commission ssid: * It is agreed by all that depreciation should 
be based primarily upon the original cost to the accounting company 
of the unit of property in question.” In the petition for rehearing 
filed by the President's conference committee on valuation, however, it 
was stated, p. 15: “Consideration should be given to the question of 
whether accounting depreciation, as the order conceives it, should be 
estimated upon the basis of original cost or of present value, * * e» 
A similar statement is made for the first time the petition for rehear- 
ing filed by the New York Central lines at p. 5. 
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or of the composite life can not 
a measure of the year’s consumption of plant a depreciation 
charge based on fluctuating present values substitutes conjecture 
for experience. Such a system would require the consumer of to-day to 
pay for an assumed operating expense which has neyer been incurred 
and which may never arise. 

The depreciation charge is frequently likened to the annual premium 
in legal reserve life insurance. The life insurance premium is calculated 
on an agreed value of the human life—comparable to the known cost of 
plant—not on a fluctuating value, unknown and unknowable. The field 
of life insurance presented a problem comparable to that here involved. 
Despite the large experience embodied in the standard mortality tables 
and the relative simplicity of the problem there presented, the actual 
mortality was found to vary so widely from that for which the premiums 
had provided that their rate was found to work serious injustice either 
to the insurer or to the insured. The transaction resulted sometimes in 
bankruptcy of the insurer; sometimes in his securing profits which were 
extortionate; and rarely in his receiving only the intended fair com- 
pensation for the service rendered. Because every attempt to approxi- 
mate more nearly the amount of premium required proved futile, justice 
was sought and found in the system of strictly mutual insurance. 
Under that system the premium charged is made clearly ample; and the 
part which proves not to have been needed enures in some form of benefit 
to him who paid it. 

Similarly, if, instead of applying the rule of Smyth vy. Ames, the rate 
base of a utility were fixed at the amount prudently invested, the 
inevitable errors incident to estimating service life and net expense in 
plant consumption could never result in injustice either to the utility 
or to the community. For if the amount set aside for depreciation 
proved inadequate and investment of new capital became necessary, 
the utility would be permitted to earn a return on the new capital. 
And if the amount set aside fot depreciation proved to be excessive, 
the income from the surplus reserve would operate as a credit to reduce 
the capital charge which the rates must earn. If the railways should 
ever suffer injustice from adopting cost of plant as the basis for 
calculating the depreciation charge, it will be an unavoidable incident of 
applying in valuation the rule of Smyth v. Ames. This risk, if it exists, 
can not be escaped by basing the charge on present value. For this sug- 
gested escape, besides being entirely conjectural, is instinct with certainty 
of injustice either to the community or the railways. The possibility of 
such injustice admonishes us, as it did in deciding the constitutional 


be foretold” To use as 


questions concerning interstate commerce, Foster Packing Co. v. Haydel, 


278 U. S. 1, 10; Federal Trade Commission v. Pacific Paper Association, 
273 U. S. 52, 64; and taxation, Mountain Timber Co, v. Washington, 
243 U. 8. 219, 237; Shaffer v. Carter, 252 U. S. 37, 55; Farmers Loan 
& Trust Co. v. Minnesota, No. 26, p. 4, decided this day, that rate 
regulation is an intensely practical matter. 

Fifth. Public officials, investors, and most large businesses are con- 
vinced of the practical value of the depreciation charge as a guide to 
knowledge of the results of operation. Many States require publie utili- 
ties to make such a charge.” But most railroads, some gas and electric 
companies, and some other concerns, deny the propriety of making any 


year to year; and that 

by periods of falling prices. 

years will depend in part upon factors other than the general price 
evel. Even if the general price level for every future year were known 
it would still be impossible to predict with reasonable accuracy the then 
cost or value of a unit then to be replaced, renewed, or retired. For 
despite a higher general price level the part might be procurable at 
smaller costs, by reason of economies introduced in its manufacture and 
changes in the methods and means of performing the work. See Excess 
Income of St. Louis & O'Fallon Ry. Co., 124 I. C. C. 8, 29, 41. 

* Alabama: Code of 1928, § 9769, p. 1758. Arizona: Revised Stat. 
1918 (Civil Code), title 9, § 2325, p. 807. California: Deering, Gen. 
Laws, 1923, vol. 2, act 6386, § 49, p. 2721, Colorado: Comp. L, 1921, 
§ 2945, p. 928. Idaho: Comp, Stat. 1919, vol. 1, § 2473, p. 703. Iili- 
nois: Cahill’s Rev. Stat. 1929, ch, 111a, § 29, p. 2045. Indiana: Burns 
Ann. Stat., 1926, vol. 3, §§ 12693-12606, p. 1245. Massachusetts: Acts 
1921, ch. 268, $ 1, p. 308, inserting new § 5A after § 5; Mass. Gen. L., 
1921, p. 1624; Gen. L., 1921, vol. 2, ch. 164, § 57, p. 1818. Minnesota: 
Gen. Stat., 1923, § 5303, p. 733; Mason’s Stat. 1927, § 5305, 
Missouri: Rev. Stat., 1919, §§ 10470, 10488, and 10512, pp. 

3283. Nebraska: Constitution, art. 10, § 5 (Comp. Stat., 192 

New Hampshire: P, L. 1926, vol. 2, ch. 240, §§ 9, 10, 11, p. 936. New 
Jersey : 1911—1924, Cum. Supp. to Comp. Stat., vol. 2, *167—17(f), p. 2883. 
Ohio: Throckmorton’s Ann. Code, 1929, §§ 614-49 and 614-50, p. 161. 
Oregon: Olson’s Oreg. L., 1920, vol. 2, § 6046, p. 2422. Pennsylvania: 
Stat. 1920 (West Pub. Co.), §§ 18066, 18146, pp. 1742, 1752. Tennes- 
see; Shannon's Ann. Code, 1926 Supp., § 8059a8S(c), p. 733. Wiscon- 
sin: Stat. 1925, 196.09, p. 1550. Most of these statutes require the 
maintenance of a separate depreciation fund. Some require only a 
reserve. In Maryland the commission’s power over accounting methods 
is held to include the power to require depreciation accounting, but not 
the maintaining of a ee gh fund. See Havre de Grace Bridge Co. v. 
Public Service Commission, 182 Md. 16. 

5i See note 21, supra; G. O. May, Carrier Property Consumed in Opera- 
tion and the Regulation of Profits, 48 Q. J. Ec. 208-14; R. A. Carter 
and W. L. Ransom, Depreciation Charges of Railroads and Publie Utii- 
ties, a memorandum filed with the depreciation section of the bureau of 
acco nts of the Interstate Commerce Commission (1921). 
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charge will serve rather to mislead than to afd in determining the finan- 
cial result of the year's operations. They urge that the current cost of 
maintaining the plant, whether by repair, renewals, or replacements, 
should be treated as a part of the maintenance account, at least in systems 
consisting of large and diversified properties intended for continuous 
operation and requiring a constant level of efficiency. They insist that, 
in such systems, retirements, replacements, and renewals attain a uni- 
form rate and tend to be equal each year; that, therefore, no great 
disproportion in revenues and operating expenses in the various years 
results if the whole expenditure made for renewals or replacements in 
any year is treated as an expense of operation of that year and the 
retirements of property are not otherwise reflected in any specific charge. 
They admit that it may be desirable to create a special reserve to enable 
the company to spread the cost of retiring certain large units of prop- 
erty over a series of years, thus preventing a disproportionate burden 
upon the operations of a single year. But they say that such a reserve 
is not properly called a depreciation reserve. Moreover, they contend 
that when a large unit is retired, not because it bas been worn out 
but because some more efficient substitute has been found, the cost of 
retirement should be spread over the future, so that it may fall upon 
those who will gain the benefit of the enhanced efficiency. Compare 
Kansas City Southern Railway v. United States (231 U. S. 423, 440- 
441). Under the replacement method of accounting advocated by the 
railroads and others there is no depreciation charge and no deprecia- 
tion reserve. Operating expenses are charged directly with replace 
ments at their cost. This method does not concern itself with all re- 
tirements but only with retirements which are replaced.™ 

Despite the seemingly unanswerable logic of a depreciation charge, 
they oppose its adoption, urging the uncertainties inherent in the 
predetermination of service life and of salvage value, and the dis- 
agreement among experts as to the most equitable plan of distribut- 
ing the total net plant expense among the several years of service, 
They point out that each step in the process of fixing a deprecia- 
tion charge is beset with difficulties because of the variables which 
attend every determination involved: The first step is to estimate 
how long the depreciable plant will remain in service. Engi- 
neers calculate with certitude its composite service life by applying 
weighted averages to the data concerning the several property units. 
But their exactitude is delusive. Each unit has its individual life, 
dependent upon the effect of physical exhaustion, obsolescence, inade- 
quacy, and public requirement.“ The physical duration of the life 
depends largely upon the conditions of the use; and these can not be 
foretold. The process of obsolescence is even less predictable. Advances 
in the arts are constantly being made which would require retirement 
at some time, even if the unit were endowed with perpetual physical 
life. But these advances do not proceed at a uniform pace. The normal 
progress of invention is stimulated or retarded by the ever-changing con- 
ditions of business. Moreover, it is the practical embodiment of inven- 
tions which produces obsolescence; and business conditions deter- 
mine even more largely the time and the extent to which new inven- 
tions are embodied in improved machines. The march toward inade- 
quacy, as distinguished from obsolescence, is likewise erratic. 

The protestants point out that uncertainty is incident also to the 
second step in the process of fixing the appropriate depreciation 


sA modification of the depreciation reserve method is the “ retire- 
ment reserye” recommended by the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners. This reserve does not involye necessary 
periodic charges of specific amounts to opernting expenses. To this 
reserve are credited “such amounts as are charged to the operating 
expense account *® * * appropriated from surplus, or both, to cover 
the retirement loss represented by the excess of the original cost plus 
cost of dismantling, over the salvage value of fixed capital retired from 
service.” To the operating expense, “ Retirement expense,” are charged 
“amounts * * in addition to amounts appropriated from sur- 
plus, to proyide a reserve against which may be charged the original 
cost of all property retired from service, plus cost of dismantling, less 
salvage.” Proceedings, 87th Ann. Convention, 1925, pp. 441, 458; 
82d ae oh ee 1920, Appendix 1, pp. 21, 76, 106, Appendix 2, 
pp. 21, 88.) 
a & The adequacy of a depreciation charge depends, among other things, 
upon the liberality of the particuldr concern’s practice in respect to 
maintenance, 81 Amer, Soc. Civil Eng. Transactions (1917), 1490; R. H. 
Montgomery, Auditing Theory and Practice (1921) Vol. 1, p. 625. It 
depends in part upon the scope of the causes of retirement to be cov- 
ered by it. As to what is the proper scope, opinion differs widely. 
The telephone companies (Bell System) contend that the charge should 
cover all causes of retirement not provided for by ordinary mainte- 
nance charges, including extraordinary casualties like storm and fire. 
118 I. C. C. 840. Others insist that the charge should not include any 
allowance for contingent or presently unascertainable obsolescence, in- 
adequacy, changes in the art, public requirements, storm casualties, or 
extraordinary repairs or expense of similar character. 118 1. C. C. 341, 
Still others insist that the charge should cover only exhaustion due to 
wear and tear and lapse of time, collectively called superannuation, but 
not obsolescence, inadequacy, and the like, which are said to be precipi- 
tate in their operation. The Proposed Report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on Telephone and Railroad Depreciation Charges, 
Docket Nos. 14700 and 15100, August 15, 1929, pp. 27-28, defines đe- 
preciation as “the loss in service value not restored by current main- 
tenance and incurred in connection with the consumption or prospective 
retirement of property in the course of service from causes against 
which the carrier is not protected by insurance, which are known to be 
in current operation, and whose effect cau be forecast with a reasonable 
approach to accuracy.” 
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charge. A plant unit rarely remains in service until consumed physi- 
cally, Scrap remains; and this must be accounted for, since it is the 
net expense of the exhaustion of plant which the depreciation charge 
is to cover, Such scrap value is often a very large factor in the cal- 
culation of plant expense.“ The probable salvage on the unit when 
retired at the end of its service life must, therefore, be estimated. But 
its future value is never knowabile. 

And, finally, the protestants show that after the net expense in plant 
consumption is thus estimated, there remains the task of distributing it 
equitably over the assumed service life—the allocation of the amount as 
charges of the several years, There are many recognized methods for 
calculating these amounts, each method having strenuous advocates; 
and the amounts thus to be charged. in the aggregate as well as in the 
successive years, differ widely according to the method adopted.“ Under 
the straight-line method, the aggregate of the charges of the several 
years equals the net plant expense for the whole period of service life; 
and the charge is the same for all the years. Under the sinking 
fund method, the aggregate of the charges of the several years is less 
than the net plant expense for the whole period; because the pro- 
ceeds of each year's charge are deemed to have been continuously 
inyested at compound interest and the balance is assumed to be 
obtained from interest accumulations. Other mrethods of distribut- 
ing the total charge produce still other results In the amount of 
the charges laid upon the operating expense of the several years of 
service. 

We have no occasion to decide now whether the view taken by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in Telephone and Railroad 
Depreciation Charges, 118 I. C. C. 295, or the protest of the rail- 
roads, gas, and electric companies should prevail. For in neither 
event was the court of appeals justified in directing an increase 
in the allowance. The adequacy of a depreciation charge is depend- 
ent in large measure upon the practice of the individual con- 
cern with respect to its maintenance account. The commission 
found that the railways’ property was well maintained and that 
the allowance of $883,544, together with the usual maintenance 
charges, would be adequate to keep the property at a constant level 
of efficiency, It found further, on the basis of the company’s expe- 
rience, that the charges previously allowed had served “fairly 
well” to take care of current depreciation and retirements. The 
depreciation charge was established by the railways in 1912 and was 
fixed by it. of its own motion, at 5 per cent of the gross revenues. 
The charge at that rate had been continued ever since and had yielded 
each year-an increasing sum. For the gross revenues had grown 
steadily. In the early years they grew through increase of the number 
of passengers carried; since 1919, through the repeated increases in 
the rate of fare. In nearly every year, the allowance had exceeded the 


“In the case of telephone companies the value of the salvage re- 
covered runs as high as 45 per cent of the original cost of the property. 
Testimony of Dr. M. R. Malthbie, note 16, supra, pp. 1459-1460. 

“Thus, if a unit costs $100, has a service life of 25 years and no 
salyage value, and the rate of interest is 5 per cent, the charge to 
pears expenses for depreciation in each of the following years 
would be: 

———— Imamas 
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year would be .. | 


See E. A. Saliers, op. cit., note 11, supra, 144, 148, 154, 161. 

* Other methods are: Reducing balance; annuity; compound interest 
or equal annual payment; unit cost; working hour; sum-of-the-year 
digits. See E. A. Saliers, op cit., note 11, supra, 129-179; R. B. Kester, 
Accounting Theory and Practice (1918), vol. 2, 150-186; J. B. Can- 
ning, The Economics of Accountancy (1929), 265-309; 81 Am. Soc. 
Civil Eng. Transactions (1917), 1463-1484. 

“ Nor need we express an opinion on the relation between a utility's 
depreciation reserve and the valuation of the accrued depreciation of its 
property. See Proposed Report of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, note 14, supra, at pp. 20-24. While it is true that the annual 
depreciation charge does not purport to measure the current actual con- 
sumption of plant, it may be that the credit balance in the depreciation 
reserve is good evidence of the amount of accrued depreciation. See New 
York Telephone Co. v. Prendergast, District Court, Southern District of 
New York, decided November 7, 1929. It may also be that so much of 
the depreciation reserve as has not been used for retirements or replace- 


erty in determining the rate base, on the theory that the amounts thus 
contributed by the public represent a part payment for the property 
consumed or to be consumed in service. Compare Burns’ Ann. Ind. 
Stat. (1926), vol. 3, secs. 12693-12696, p.. 1245. These matters 
are not involyed in the case at bar and as to them no opinion is 
expressed. 
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ments should be subtracted from the present value of the utility’s prop- | $2,020,863 
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ebarges for retirements. After charging retirements, whether replaced 
or not, to the reserve, there remained a credit on August 31, 1927, of 
$1,413,795. The allowance of $883,544 is equal to 5 per cent of the 
estimated gross revenues for 1928. The increase of this allowance for 
1928 over that for 1914 was greater proportionately than the increase 
of the 1928 value of the railways’,property over its 1914 yalue.# 

The estimated charge of $883,544 was thus clearly ample as the year's 
share of the expense of plant retirement based on cost. But even if 
the annual depreciation allowance could be made to correspond with 
the actual consumption of plant, there was nothing in the record to show 
that the value of the part of plant to be consumed in 1928 would 
exceed that amount, Nor is there anything in the record or in the 
findings to show that $883,544, together with the usual maintenance 
charges and under the improved methods of construction, would be 
inadequate to provide, at the prices then prevailing, for the replace- 
ments required in that year, and also for the year’s contribution to a 
special reserve under the plan advocated by the railroads before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. On the contrary, the company’s his- 
tory ® and the present advances in the street railway industry strongly 
indicate that, by employing new equipment of lesser value. the rail- 
ways could render more efficient service at smaller operating costs. 
Neither the trial court nor the court of appeals made any finding 
on these matters. The commission's finding that $883,544 was an 
adequate depreciation charge should therefore have been aecepted by 
the court of appeals, whether the sum allowed be deemed a deprecia- 
tion charge properly so called or be treated as the year’s contribution 
to a special reserve to supplement the usual maintenance charges, 

It is clear that the management of the railways deemed the charge 
of 5 per cent of gross revenues adequate. On that assumption it paid 
dividends on the common stock in each year from 1923 through 1927.% 
If the addition to the depreciation charge ordered by the court of ap- 
peals was proper for the year 1928, it should have also been made in 
the preceding five years.* Upon such a recasting of the accounts no 
profits were earned after 1924; and there was no surplus fund from 
which dividends could bave been paid legally. If the contention now 
urged by the railways is sound, the management misrepresented by its 
published accounts its financial condition and the results of operation 
of the several years, and it paid dividends in violation of law.= 

Mr. Justice Holmes joins in this opinion. 


SUPREME COURT oF THE UNITED STATES 
Nos. 55-64. October term, 1929 


THE UNITED RAILWAYS & ELECTRIC CO. OF BALTIMORE, APPELLANT, U. 
HAROLD E. WEST, CHAIRMAN, AND J. FRANK HARPER AND STEUART PUR- 
CELL, MEMBERS, CONSTITUTING THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION OF 
MARYLAND. HAROLD E. WEST, CHAIRMAN, AND J. FRANK HARPER AND 
STEUART PURCELL, MEMBERS, CONSTITUTING THE PUBLIC SERVICE COM- 
MISSION OF MARYLAND, APPELLANTS, V. THE UNITED RAILWAYS & ELEC- 
TRIC CO, OF BALTIMORE. APPEALS FROM THE COURT OF APPEALS OF THB 
STATE OF MARYLAND 


(January 6, 1930) 


Opinion of Mr. Justice Stone: 

I agree with what Mr. Justice Brandeis has said, both as to the 
propriety of excluding from the rate base the value of the franchise or 
easement donated to the railway company and with respect to the 
method of ascertaining depreciation, But of this I would say a further 
word. 

I will assume, for present purposes, that as a result of Smyth v. 
Ames (169 U. S. 466), the function of a depreciation account for rate- 


In determining the reproduction cost of the company’s depreciable 
property, the commission applied an index figure of 1.54 to the 1914 
value. P. U. R. 1926C, 441, 464. If the depreciation charge for 1914, 
$469,395, is multiplied by the same index figure, the product is $160,676 
less than the allowance originally made for 1928. The additions to 
plant since 1914, $7,500,000, required a proportional increase in the 
depreciation cange of only $145,500. 

æ See Re United Rys. & Elec. Co., P. U. R. 1928C, 604, 633-634. 

© See 73 Electric Ry. Journal -(1929) 693, 705, 758, 831, 843. 

“= The company was not, of course, restricted to a depreciation charge 
of 5 per cent of gross revenues. That was only the amount which the 
commission deemed adequate. But the company was free to reserve a 
greater amount, without paying dividends, if it believed a greater 
amount was necessary. (Cf. Havre de Grace Bridge Co. v. Public 
Service Comm., 132 Md. 16.) 

The value of the depreciable property in each of the five years pre- 
ceding 1928 was almost constant, and at least equal to that in 1928, 
(P. U. R. 1928C, 604, 639, P. U. R. 1929A, 180, 183.) 

In each of those years annual dividends amounting to $818,448 were 
paid. The recorded surplus at the beginning of 1923 was $1,553,097.83. 
If the depreciation allowance contended for had been made in each 
of tbose years, this surplus would have been wiped out in 1925, and 
there would have remained a deficit after payment of dividends of 
$416,568 in 1925, $1,027,837 in 1926, and $2,140,146 in 1927. Inste 
the railways reported a surplus of $2,005,478 at the end of 1925 
at the end of 1926, and $1,588,823 at the end of 1927. 

Moody’s Manual of Investments (Public Utilities), 1929, p. 
375-376; Poor's Public Utility Section, 1929, p. 988. In declaring 
these dividends the management did not overlook the necessity of ade- 
quate provision for depreciation. For, in the several rate cases before 
the commission, it had insisted that the depreciation allowances were 
inadequate, 
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making purposes must be taken to be the establishment of a fund for 
the replacement of plant rather than the restoration of cost or value of 
the original plant investment. But what amount annually carried to 
reserve will be sufficient to replace all the elements of a composite prop- 
erty purchased at various times, at varying price levels, as they wear 
out or become obsolete, is a question not of law but of fact. It is a 
question which must be answered on the basis of a prediction of the 
salyage value of the obsolete elements, the character of the articles 
which will be selected to replace them when replacement is necessary, 
and their cost at the time of replacement. 

Obviously, that question can not be answered by a priori rea- 
soning. Experience is our only guide, tempered by the consideration 
of such special or unusual facts and circumstances as would tend to 
modify the results of experience. Experience, which embraces the 
past 15 years of high-price levels, and the studies of experts, resulting 
in the universally accepted practice of accountants and business econo- 
mists, as recounted in detail by Mr. Justice Brandeis, have demon- 
strated that depreciation reserve, calculated on the basis of cost, has 
proven to be the most trustworthy guide in determining the amount 
required to replace, at the end of their useful life, the constantly shift- 
ing elements of a property such as the present. Costs of renewals 
made during the present prolonged period of high prices and diminish- 
ing replacement costs tend to offset the higher cost of replacing articles 
purchased in periods of lower prices. I think that we should be 
guided by that experience and practice in the absence of proof of any 
special circumstances showing that they are inapplicable to the par- 
ticular situation with which we are now concerned. 

Such proof, in the present case, is wanting. The only circumstance 
relied on for a different basis of depreciation, and one which is em- 
braced in that experience, is the current high price level, which has 
raised the present reproduction value of the carrier's property, as a 
whole, above Its cost. That, of course, might be a controlling consid- 
eration if we were dealing with present replacements or their present 
cost, instead of replacements to be made at varlous uncertain dates in 
the future, of articles purchased at different times in the past at 
varying price levels. But I can not say that since prices at the present 
moment are high, as a result of postwar inflation, a rate of return 
which is sufficient to yield 7.78 per cent on present reproduction value, 
after adequate depreciation, based on cost of the carrier's property, is 
confiscatory because logic requires the prediction that the elements of 
petitioner's property can not, in years to come, be renewed or replaced 
with adequate substitutes, at less than the present average reproduction 
cost of the entire property—and this in the face of the facts that 
the cost of replacements in the past 15 years has been for the most 
part at higher price levels than at present; that the amount allowed 
by the commission for depreciation has been in practice more than 
sufficient for all replacement requirements throughout the period of 
higher price levels, and that the company has declared and paid 
dividends which were earned only if this depreciation reserve was 
adequate. 

To say that the present price level is necessarily the true measure 
of future replacement cost is to substitute for a relevant fact which 
I should have thought ought to be established as are other facts, a rule 
of law which seems not to follow from Smyth v. Ames, and to be 
founded neither upon experience nor expert opinion, and to be unwork- 
able in practice, In the present case it can be applied only by dis- 
regarding evidence which would seem persuasively to establish the very 
fact to be ascertained, 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr, President and Senators, during this 
debate there have been so many references to the Shreveport 
rate case, which originated in my State, that I feel it my duty 
to make a plain, simple statement of the facts in that very 
important case, and to state what was really determined by the 
Supreme Court when Justice Hughes, as its organ, rendered his 
decision therein. 

A little explanation is necessary. Prior to 1911 the city of 
Shreveport, La., sought business in what might be called the 
neutral area of eastern Texas, between Shreveport and Dallas, 
and Shreveport and Houston. 

It is about 40 miles from the city of Shreveport to the Texas 
line, and 189 miles from Shreveport to Dallas. It is about 231 
miles from Shreveport to the city of Houston along the line of 
the Houston, East & West Texas Railway, and the Houston- 
Shreveport Railway. The Texas & Pacific Railway runs direct 
from Shreveport to Dallas. 

Shreveport is a very enterprising, prosperous city in north- 
west Louisiana, in which there are a number of energetic 
progressive merchants, who sought to sell goods in Texas, the 
Texas line being only 40 miles away. 

The Texas-Pacific Railroad had a rate system under which 
the same class of goods carried east from Dallas to Texas points 
160 miles paid a freight rate of 60 cents a hundred, Points 160 
miles eastward from Dallas on the Texas-Pacific enjoyed a 
freight rate of 60 cents. The identical commerce going west on 
the Texas-Pacific from Shreveport into Texas, thereby becom- 
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ing interstate commerce, was allowed to go only 55 miles for 
60 cents. I hope Senators follow me in that. In the intra- 
state business along the Texas-Pacific Railroad east from Dallas 
60 cents carried a certain commodity of a certain grade and 
quality 160 miles. If that same commodity were shipped west- 
ward from Shreveport into Texas, the same railroad would carry 
it only 55 miles for 60 cents, which, as Senators will see, was a 
very great discrimination against Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President. 

Mr, RANSDELL. I hope the Senator will not interrupt me. 
I have a line of argument which I wish to make. When I get 
through I will be delighted to stand here for an hour, if neces- 
sary, and answer the Senator; but I prefer not to be inter- 
rupted at present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana 
declines to yield. 

Mr. RANSDELL. There were a number of similar discrimi- 
nations along the line of the railway from Shreveport to 
Houston, Let me give some of the actual cases taken from the 
report of the Supreme Court. I read from the decision in 
Houston & Texas Railway v. United States (234 U, S. 342 et seq). 


The situation may be briefly described: Shreveport, La., is about. 40 
miles from the Texas State line, and 231 miles from Houston, Tex., on 
the line of the Houston, Hast & West Texas and Houston & Shreveport 
companies (which are affiliated in interest) ; it is 189 miles from Dallas, 
Tex,, on the line of the Texas & Pacific. Shreveport competes with both 
cities for the trade of the intervening territory. The rates on these 
lines from Dallas and Houston, respectively, eastward to intermediate 
points In Texas were much less, according to distance, than from 
Shreveport westward to the same points. 


Bear in mind, now, on the same railroad. 


It is undisputed that the difference was substantial and injuriously 
affected the commerce of Shreveport, It appeared, for example, that a 
rate of 60 cents carried first-class traffic a distance of 160 miles to the 
eastward from Dallas, while the same rate would carry the same cliss 
of traffic only 55 miles into Texas from Shreveport. 


The westbound rate being three times as high per mile as 
eastbound over the same railroad, 


The first-class rate from Houston to Lufkin, Tex., 118.2 miles, was 
50 cents per 100 pounds; while the rate from Shreveport to the same 
point, 112.5 miles, was 69 cents. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr, RANSDELL. I trust the Senator will not interrupt me. 
I will be glad to answer questions after I get through. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not desire to interrupt the Senator for a 
controversy, but for information right on the point he is pre- 
senting now. 

Mr, RANSDELL. 
will have to allow others to do so. I will be glad to give all 
the information I possibly can, as I am very familiar with this 
ease and intend to discuss it fully. 

Senators therefore will see that to carry freight southeast from 
Shreveport for 112 miles cost 69 cents, plus, and to carry freight 
on the same road from Houston northeast 118 miles toward 
Shreveport cost 50 cents per 100 pounds. The discrimination 
can be readily seen, 


The rate on wagons from Dallas to Marshall, Tex., 147.7 miles, was 
38.8 cents; and from Shreveport to Marshall, 42 miles, 56 cents, 


If I permit the Senator to interrupt me, I 


As well as I can figure that out, it cost six times as much 
per mile to ship wagons westward from Shreveport to Marshall 
as to ship those same wagons eastward from Dallas to Marshall. 


The rate on furniture from Dallas to Longview, Tex., 124 miles, was 
24.8 cents; and that from Shreveport to Longview, 65.7 miles, was 35 
cents. These instances of differences in rates are merely illustrative; 
they serve to indicate the character of the rate adjustment. 


Senators, those were the cold facts. The enterprising city of 
Shreveport sought to do a great deal of business in the rich 
territory of Texas, and the railroads serving Texas and Shreve- 
port alike charged anywhere from one and one-half times to 
six times as much per mile to carry the goods from Shreveport 
as from Houston and Dallas. 

That being the situation, the Louisiana Railroad Commission 
in 1911 appealed to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
relief, alleging that there was unjust and unfair discrimination 
against the State of Louisiana and the municipality of Shreve- 
port. After a very full hearing, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission entered an order requiring the railroads not to continue 
that discrimination. The commission fixed what seemed to be a 
fair mileage rate, adopting, in that instance, the rate which had 
been adopted and put into effect by the Railroad Rate Commis- 
sion of the State of Texas, and requiring those roads, in doing 
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business in that territory, so to adjust their intrastate rate 
as to remove the discrimination against the city of Shreveport 
and the State of Louisiana. 

When that order of the commission went into effect the rail- 
roads sought to enjoin it, and brought suit in the Commerce 
Court, which, as Senators remember, existed at that time. 
The Commerce Court sustained the order of the commission, 
maintained it in fuil force and effect, and the case was then 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

I would like to britig out some of the interesting points made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, because, in my judg- 
ment, the conclusion which several Senators have reached, that 
the decision of the Supreme Court, with Mr. Hughes as its 
organ, reflected on the rights of the States, is net correct. On 
the other hand, in my judgment, there never has been a decision 
in our Republic which did more to protect the rights of the 
States in the important matter of rates than this very Shreve- 
port case. I know the people of Louisiana feel that way. 


They felt they were discriminated against seriously prior to 
the decisions, first, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
then of the Commerce Court, and finally of the Supreme Court, 
because it was practically impossible for Shreveport and Louis- 
iang to do business in Texas under the unfair freight rates just 
No one can compete under such great discrimina- 


described. 
tions. 

In diseussing this case the Commerce Court—I read from 
Federal Reporter 205, pages 380 et seq., Justice Knapp being 
the organ of the court—said among other things: 

There is no dispute about the material facts, and they are easily com- 
prehended. The interstate rates of petitioner from Shreveport, La., 
to Dallas, Tex., and intermediate points on its lines, are very much 
higher in proportion to distance than the State rates of petitioner from 
Dallas to the same intermediate points in the State of Texas * * +, 
Under such an injustice of freight charges it is obvious that Shreve- 
port is severely, if not fatally, handicapped in its competition with 
Dallas for the trade of the intervening territory, most of which is 
situated in the State of Texas. It appears that operating conditions 
are substantially the same throughout the entire line and in both 
directions between the two cities, and petitioner makes no claim that 
the disparity in rates can be justified by differences in the cost of 
transportation. Indeed, it seems to be conceded—and certainly no other 
inference is permissible—that the rate situation here in question would 
clearly constitute undue prejudice to Shreveport and undue preference 
to Dallas, within the meaning of the third section of the act. 

In the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission “upon which 
that order is based, the commission has found upon convincing proofs 
therein recited that the local rates here involyed were imposed by the 
Texas commission for the purpose of favoring the industries and com- 
munities of that State.” 


I want it distinctly understood that I am not criticizing the 
Texas commission. I am simply relating the facts. 


Indeed the evidence is said “to demonstrate that Texas has a policy 
of her own with respect to the protection of home industries, which 
has been made effective by consistent and vigorous action on the part 
of her commission.” And in this policy, as is further found, the 
petitioner and other carriers in like situation have apparently aequi- 
esced. This plainly means, nor is it seriously disputed, that these 
Texas rates were prescribed not with reference to their intrinsic rea- 
sonableness or on-the basis of just compensation for the service ren- 
dered, but with the undisguised intention of giving preference and ad- 
vantage to the dealers of that State as against their competitors in 
Louisiana and other States. As Commissioner Lane, a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, puts it, “The Texas commission is 
acting in loco parentis to the jobbing interests of Texas." 


It has been indicated in the debate that Mr. Justice Hughes 
was initiating a new principle in writing the great decision 
which he submitted in the Shreyeport rate case. Let me read 
one or two decisions to show that that is incorrect. I read 
first from a decision rendered by Mr, Justice Peckham in the 
Eubank case (184 U. 8. 36), in which he said: 

We fully recognize the rule that the effect of a State constitutional 
provision or of any State legislation upon interstate commerce must be 
direct and not merely incidental and unimportant; but it seems to us 
that where the necessary result of enforcing the provision may be to 
limit or prohibit the transportation of articles from without the State 
to a point within it, or from a point within to a point without the 
State, interstate commerce is thereby affected, and may be thereby to a 
certain extent directly regulated, and in that event the effect of the 
provision is direct and important, and not a mere incident. 

Again in the case of Pullman Co. (216 U. S. 65) Mr. Chief 
Justice White as the organ of the court, said: 


A State may not exert its concededly lawful powers in such a manner 
as to enforce a direct burden on interstate commerce. 
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What was Texas doing in the famous Shreveport case but 
exercising its power to impose a terrific burden upon the com- 
merce of the sister State of Louisiana, and, of course, if it 
affected Louisiana in that way, Arkansas, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and all adjacent States would have been 
affected in the same way? Justice White proceeded: 


Even though a power exerted by a State, when inherently considered, 
may not in and of itself abstractly impose a direct burden on interstate 
commerce, nevertheless such exertion of authority will be a direct 
burden on such commerce if the power as exercised operates a dis- 
crimination against that commerce, or, what is equivalent thereto, 
discriminates against the right to carry it on. 


Those two decisions were rendered long before Mr. Hughes 
rendered his, and he referred to a great many cases bearing out 
his views. 

Before taking up this decision directly let me again remind 
the Senate that this controversy arose upon the initiative of the 
State of Louisiana and the municipality of Shreveport, which 
complained that the Texas railroads were discriminating very 
seriously against their commerce: that in response to their 
request the Interstate Commerce Commission rendered an order 
preventing such discrimination in the future; that the railroads 
then brought suit in the Commerce Court which, after the fullest 
hearing and one of the clearest decisions I have ever read, 
affirmed the finding of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on every point and dismissed the case. Thereupon it was ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court and what happened therein? That 
court was presided over by Mr. Chief Justice White. Justice 
Holmes was a member, as was also Justice Van Devanter, 
of the present Supreme Court. Seven of the judges—one of 
whom was Chief Justice White—concurred in the opinion which 
Mr. Justice Hughes rendered, and only two dissented, Justices 
Lurton and Pitney. So we have, first, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, then the Commerce Court, in a unanimous opinion, 
and next seven members of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, then composed of nine members, all agreeing that the 
unjust discrimination practiced against the city of Shreveport 
and the State of Louisiana must no longer be permitted. 

I will read just a few paragraphs from the opinion of Justice 
Hughes, which appears in Two hundred and thirty-fourth United 
States Reports, Houston & Texas Railway against the United 
States, page 342 et seq., Mr. Hughes said: 


The complaint was that the appellants and other interested carriers 
maintained unreasonable rates from Shreveport, La., to various points 
in Texas, and, further, that these carriers in the adjustment of rates 
over their respective lines unjustly discriminated in favor of traffic 
within the State of Texas and against similar traffic between Louisiana 
and Texas. The carriers filed answers; numerous pleas of interven- 
tion were made, ete. 


He then said: 


The Interstate Commerce Commission found that the interstate class 
rates out of Shreveport to main Texas points were unreasonable and 
it established maximum class rates for this traffic. These rates, we 
understand, were substantially the same as the class rates fixed by the 
railroad commission of Texas, and charged by the carriers for trans- 
portation for similar distances in that State. ‘The Interstate Commerce 
Commission also found that the carriers maintained “ higher rates from 
Shreveport to points In Texas" than were in force “from cities in Texas 
to such points under substantially similar conditions and circum- 


t 


stances "— 


And I wish to add, over the same railroad, identically the 
same road— 


and that “thereby” an unlawful and undue preference and advantage 
was given to the Texas cities and a “ discrimination" that was “ un- 
due and unlawful” was effected against Shreveport. In order to cor- 
rect this discrimination, the carriers were directed to desist from charg- 
ing higher rates for the transportation of any commodity from Shreve- 
port to Dallas and Houston, respectively, and intermediate points than 
were contemporaneously charged for the carriage of such commodities 
from Dallas and Houston toward Shreveport for equal distances, as the 
commission found that relation of rates should be reasonable. 


Senators, what was the basis of the original convention that 
finally resulted in the adoption of the immortal Constitution 
under which we Live and of which we are so justly proud? It 
was disputes over transportation across State lines. It was to 
create a union of States where all could be treated alike, fairly, 
and justly, wifhout discriminations for or against any member. 

Transportation by water and by rail ought to be so regulated 
as to treat all sections fairly, and the men who initiated our 
original Constitutional Convention were inspired by the neces- 
sity of proper regulation and control of interstate transportation, 
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In the case ‘under discussion we find Louisiana being dis- 
criminated against in a remarkable way by Texas; and what 
did it do? It appealed to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
And why? Because under section 3 of the commerce act this 
clause is found: 

That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of this act to make or give any undue or unreasonable preference 
or advantage to any particular person, company, firm, corporation, or 
locality, or any particular description of traffic, in any respect whatso- 
ever, or to subject any particular person, company, firm, corporation, or 
locality or any particular description of traffic to any undue or unrea- 
sonable prejudice or disadvantage in any respect whatsoever. 


Can anyone contend that Louisiana was not suffering a great 
disadvantage because of these discriminatory rates? How could 
merchants in the city of Shreveport compete on anything like 
fair terms with those in the cities of Dallas and Houston, who 
were given rates in some instances only one-sixth of the rates 
charged to the merchants of the city of Shreveport on their goods 
shipped into Texas? It was an unfair discrimination, a serious 
discrimination; it was an invasion of the rights of the sovereign 
State of Louisiana. 

Senators, I yield to no man in my admiration of and respect 
for the rights of the States; I glory in State rights; and I have 
often said we are tending too much toward centralization 
in our Government; that Washington is becoming too strong 
and the States growing weaker year by year. I would be 
delighted to assist in decentralization in Federal affairs and 
further strengthening the states if it be possible, but as to 
interstate commerce there is no way, of which I am aware, to 
decentralize. We require a great Federal organization such as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate and maintain 
interstate commerce on fair and equal terms; and if in the 
exercise of that duty it becomes necessary to make intrastate 
rates subordinate to those that are interstate that result follows 
as inevitably as night follows day; it can not be avoided. Con- 
tinuing with this decision, Mr. Justice Hughes states: 

The use of the instrument of interstate commerce in a discriminatory 
manner so as to inflict injury upon that commerce, or some part thereof, 
furnishes abundant ground for Federal intervention, 


How could Louisiana obtain relief except by appealing to the 


Interstate Commerce Commission; and how could the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the state of facts which no man dis- 
putes—no Senator on this floor will dispute them—refuse to give 
the desired relief, and require the railroads to treat Louisiana 
commerce in the same way, no better but certainly no worse 


than they treated Texas commerce? That is all the decision 
meant. Mr. Justice Hughes continued: 

Here, the commission expressly found that unjust discrimination ex- 
isted under substantially similar conditions of transportation and the 
inquiry is whether the commission has power to correct it. We are 
of the opinion that the limitation of the proviso in section 1 does 
not apply to a case of this sort. * * * The commission, having be- 
fore it a plain case of unreasonable discrimination on the part of inter- 
state carriers against interstate trade, carefully examined the question 
of its authority and decided that it had the power to make this 
remedial order, The Commerce Court sustained the authority of the 
commission and it is clear that we should not reverse the decree unless 
the law has been misapplied, This we can not say; on the contrary, 
we are convinced that the authority of the commission was ade- 
quate. * * * We are not unmindful of the gravity of the ques- 
tion that is presented when State and Federal views conflict. But it 
was recognized in the beginning that the Nation could not prosper if 
interstate and foreign trade were governed by many masters, and, 
where the interests of the freedom of interstate commerce are involved, 
the judgment of Congress and of the agencies it lawfully establishes 
must control. 


Senators, I have explained the case fully and again say that, 
in my judgment, this decision so far from reflecting upon Mr. 
Justice Hughes is very much to his credit. It is an extremely 
learned and fair decision; it is one which confirmed a careful 
finding of the Interstate Commerce Commission, followed by one 
of the ablest decisions ever rendered by the Commerce Court. 
It is reasoned by Justice Hughes in the most forceful manner, 
backed by innumerable authorities, and I for one, as a citizen of 
Louisiana and the Union, thank him for permitting the mer- 
chants of my State to do business which they had a right to do 
in the State of Texas on terms of equality with the people of 
that great Commonwealth, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 
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Mr. RANSDELL, I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Towa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In the first place, I should like to ask 
the Senator if be would not be better pleased if the Supreme 
Court and the Interstate Commerce Commission had reduced 
the Louisiana rates to the level of the Texas rates? 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is not the question. I am not dis 
cussing the question of those rates; I am discussing the question 
whether or not the Supreme Court acted properly in requiring 
equality of rates between Louisiana. and Texas. The rates 
may haye been too high; as to that I do not know; but so long 
as the people of Shreveport received the same rates per mile 
over the Texas-Pacific Railroad that were accorded to the 
people of Texas over the Texas-Pacific Railroad, I have no 
complaint. That is all the court decided; it did not go into 
the question of whether the rates should be lower or higher. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If the Louisiana rates had been reduced 
to the level of the Texas rates, that would have given to Louisiana 
the same equality? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I believe they did put the rates down to 
the same rate per mile as the Texas rates. 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; they put the rates up. 

Mr. RANSDELL. But, at any rate, they required them to 
carry on business in a fair and equitable manner between Texas 
and Louisiana, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Let me call the'Senator’s attention to a 
proviso of the law. He read a part of the law, but I call bis 
attention to the proviso at the end of it, which. reads as 
follows: 


Provided, however, That the provisions of this act shall not apply 
to the transportation of passengers or property, or to the receiving, 
delivering, storage, or handling of property wholly within one State, 
and not shipped to it from a foreign country or to any State or Ter- 
ritory as aforesaid. 


Mr. RANSDELL. That is correct. 

Mr. BROOKHART, So that the law prohibited them from 
interfering with a rate of that kind, and yet this decision did 
interfere with and overthrow it. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Both the Commerce Court and the Supreme 
Court held that the proviso did not apply. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is what I am objecting to, that 
the court, or judges of the court, would crawl around a plain 
provision of the law and in some kind of way evade the law. 
That decision was in violation of the law of the United States? 

Mr. HAWES obtained the floor. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr, President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Iowa a question, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri 
been recognized. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I think that so long as the debate was 
going on between the Senator from Iowa and myself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana had 
taken his seat. The Senator can ask a question with the per- 
mission of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will ask the Senator from Missouri, 
then, if he will not do_me the courtesy, so long as I haye been 
questioned by the Senator from Iowa, to permit me to ask the 
Senator from Iowa a question? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield to the Senator; but I should like to 
remark that law students all over the United States have dis- 
cussed the Shreveport case for the last 15 years, and I think it is 
pretty generally understood. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Perhaps so; but some Senators do not 
seem to understand it, because they declare that it was in 
derogation of the rights of the States, while I look upon it as 
a protection of the rights of the States, the greatest protection 
ever afforded them in matters of transportation. I wish to 
ask the Senator from Iowa if the decision had not been ren- 
dered what would have happened to Shreveport? What other 
decision could have been rendered that would have required the 
two railroads to treat Shreveport fairly and equitably, along 
with Dallas and Houston? 

Mr. BROOKHART. This is what could have happened, and 
the court would have the right to do it: It could have ordered 
the railroad to reduce the Shreveport rate down to the level of 
the other rate, and that would haye been much better for 
Shreveport than what was accomplished under the decision. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am giad the Senator thinks so; but 
could Shreveport do any business under those circumstances? 
The Senator knows perfectly well it could not. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It certainly could have if it could have 
gotten the rates reduced, 
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Mr. BLBASE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BLEASE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Dill 
Ashurst Fess 
Baird Fletcher 
Barkley Frazier 
Bingham George 
Black Gillett 
Blaine Glass 
Blease Glenn 
Borah Got 
Bratton Goldsborough 
Brock Gould 
Brookhart Greene 
Broussard Grundy 
Capper Hale 
Caraway Harris 
Connally Harrison 
Copeland Hastings 
Couzens Hatfield 
Cutting Hawes 
Dale Hebert | Schall Watson 
Deneen Sohnson Sheppard Wheeler 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have an- 
gwered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, for the greater portion of two 
days the Senate has been busy discussing various Supreme 

Jourt opinions. Portions of opinions, extracts from opinions, 
have been read into the Record. The discussion has brought 
the Supreme Court of the United States, through the Senate, 
before the bar of the American people. 

It is because of my devotion to the Supreme Court, it is be- 
cause of my great respect for it and the eminent men who 
serve as our justices, that I have been reluctantly and with 
great hesitation forced to the position that it is my duty to 
yote against the confirmation of Judge Hughes. It is a pain- 
ful thing for me, because in my service in Washington, in the 
House and the Senate, when a bill came in with the Executive 
approval I have always given to it the most sympathetic con- 
sideration. 

When I have been in doubt about such legislation I have 
given the benefit of the doubt to the national administration. 
Since I have been a Member of this body I have voted for the 
confirmation of every appointee sent here by President Cool- 
idge and by President Hoover; and it is a painful thing for me 
to-day to vote against the confirmation of a man selected for 
the very highest office in all America, 

In my opinion, the office of Chief Justice of the United States 
is a greater office than that of President of the United States. 
That position not only should be above suspicion but it ought 
to be removed even from criticism, I am not one of those who 
believe in legislative review of judicial decision; nor do I be- 
lieve in appealing from the Supreme Court in discussions upon 
the floor of the Senate or upon the floor of the House unless it 
is for the purpose of illustrating the necessity of new legisla- 
tion. So, in part, I arrive at the conclusion of opposition from 
a somewhat different mental attitude from those who have pre- 
ceded me, 

I can not disassociate from my mind the thought that Judge 
Hughes, once a member of the Supreme Bench, no matter what 
his judicial poise at that time might have been, since that time 
and for many years has been engaged in active partisan politics. 
Every man has the right to do that. In fact, it is the duty of 
every man to take an active, vigorous part in the political 
affairs of his country. But, having accepted at one time the 
lofty appointment to this highest judicial tribunal, he left it vol- 
untarily to enter again the political field. We all remember, in 
the last campaign, his eloquent words coming over the radio 
and coming from different portions of the United States. His 
voice and the voice of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
were the two voices that carried greater weight and went 
further and did more for Mr. Hoover's election than the yoices 
of any other 20 men in all America in the Republican Party, 

Mr. President, if the name of John W. Davis—he having 
gone through a political campaign—were sent to the Senate 
for confirmation as a Supreme Court justice, I believe that the 
ordeal of combat through which he went in his political cam- 
paign would destroy his judicial poise. 

We go back sometimes to our school days, My mind travels 
back to my class at the old law school, and I picked men pre- 
paring themselves for the law. There was one type of mind, 
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the advocate’s mind, There was another type, thé judicial mind. 
The advocate was not a proper man to select as judge. So well 
recognized is that fact by the English bar that there is a strict 
distinction drawn between lawyers—one called a counselor, the 
other called a barrister. Men might excel in either one of 
these learned branches of the law; but the barrister was not by 
temperament the man to be selected for judge. 

After Mr. Hughes had left the bench, because of his associa- 
tion on the bench and because of his great ability as an adyo- 
cate—as a barrister—the great business of America flocked to 
him. All those nice, keen distinctions which the Supreme 
Court must draw were handed to him, on one side or the other, 
to present to this tribunal for determination. Every case that 
reaches the Supreme Court involves something that touches the 
Constitution of the United States. Every cause of litigation 
represented before that court by this eminent man called for 
an interpretation by the Supreme Court. I am wondering, Mr. 
President, how many times, when fundamental questions come 
before that court, Justice Hughes, being the honorable, upright 
man that he is, will be called upon to excuse himseif. I am 
wondering, when we have these 4 to 5 decisions, and he has 
passed upon a point in issue, what will happen in that court— 
what loss of efficiency, what loss of decision, may occur. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Right along the line the Senator is speaking 
on, I wonder if he is aware of the fact that in addition to the 
cases he is speaking of in which Mr. Hughes has been counsel, 
I think it was developed to-day before the lobby committee 
that the bill relating to Muscle Shoals that has been pending 
off and on here for several years, and I understand is to be 


introduced again, providing for ‘the turning over of Musele—~ 


Shoals to the Cyanamid Co., was prepared by Mr. Hughes, al- 
though there has been no litigation about it. The contract 
that is included in the bill was drawn by Mr. Hughes, so I 
understand; and if Congress in legislating should follow the 
advocates of that measure and enact that bill into law, would 
not that be another instance, in addition to the ones the Sen- 
ator has mentioned, where Mr. Hughes would be disqualified 
to sit in judgment? 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I believe Judge Hughes to be 
an honorable man. I believe he is an exceptionally able man. 
I think that he has a fine sense of the proprieties; and I am 
sure that if a matter were presented to the Supreme Court 
in which he had any part he would, as a lawyer and as a 
gentleman, excuse himself from participating in its considera- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I am disappointed in this appointment, The 
Nation had two excitements in one day. We were told that 
genial, pleasant judge that the Nation loved was to resign be- 
cause of ill health. With hardly an intermission of a minute, 
without loss of time, the name of Judge Hughes was sent to 
the Senate for consideration and confirmation. 

In every State in the Union there is a supreme court, composed 
of men of trained minds and judicial temperament, from whom 
the President might haye made selection. There are great 
lawyers throughout the land, men of high attainment and dis- 
tinction, who did not have the complications of prior position on 
the Supreme Court and the great affluence in their practice 
following position upon the Supreme Court, nor of a candidacy 
for President, or of being the chief bugleman in the last presi- 
dential campaign, They are men of judicial temperament and 
judicial poise, great lawyers. There was not time given even 
for the American people to think, let alone for lawyers to 
advise, or for bar associations of the States to make recom- 
mendations. It was one and the same action. The sorrowful 
story came that Judge Taft was too weak to continue on the 
Supreme Court, and then, within the same hour, came the 
appointment of Judge Hughes. 

Mr. President, I find, and other men find, a great difference 
in the capacity of lawyers. Citizens go to one lawyer for the 
law, a master of the law, and then they select another lawyer 
because of his ability in the court room and in the trial of a 
case. I concede freely that Judge Hughes is a great trial 
lawyer. So great had his reputation become that close cases 
going before the Supreme Court came to him almost en masse, 
He was retained in nearly every important issue that has been 
in our Supreme Court for many years. 

Now, Senators, we all have a feeling of embarrassment. An 
embarrassment comes to me very forcibly personally, for the 
first time in my congressional life opposing the appointment of 
any President, I always having leaned toward administrative 
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measures, and it is unpleasant to find that my convictions will 
not permit me to support this nomination, 

For two days men on both sides of this Chamber have dis- 
cussed Supreme Court decisions, The Shreveport case, which 
bas been in the possession of law students for 15 years, a text- 
book, occupies hours before the Senate of the United States for 
its interpretation. One Senator places one interpretation upon 
it, and another Senator a different interpretation. 

I am sure that if this confirmation takes place there will 
come the thing all lawyers dread, the thing which I, an old- 
fashioned American, dread most, the dragging of our Supreme 
Court into continual discussions in the Senate and in the House 
of Representatives. If Judge Hughes is confirmed, with all his 
ability, with the facts going to the United States as they have 
in the last few days, every act of the Supreme Court in which 
there is a division will be the subject of debate not only in the 
House of Representatives but in the Senate. 

Mr. President, under our scheme of Government, we all under- 
stand it is a series of checks and balances. We know that it is 
the sole duty of the Supreme Court to interpret the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the forefathers tried to provide 
a means by which that court could say to the Congress of the 
United States, “Thus far shall you go, and no farther,” and 
that the court would say to the Executive, “ Mr. President, you 
may go so far, and at this point you stop.” It is an arbitrator, 
if you please, between the Executive and the Congress, It 
therefore may say to the Congress, “ You haye gone too far. 
Here you must stop. You have violated the intent of the Con- 
stitution’; or to say the same thing to the President. 

A situation may be created calling for an appeal to the Sen- 
ate, an appeal to the House, judicial decrees may be followed 
by condemnation and threat of legislation. 

Mr. President, my opposition to Mr. Hughes is upon the 
ground that, with all his ability, with all his training, and 
despite the many high positions he has held, it will injure the 
prestige of the court to haye a man on the bench who may be 
charged with the consideration of politics. 

Understand me, Mr. President, in the*field of polities there is 
a great opportunity for publie service, but in the field of politics, 
as in the equipment of an advocate in court, some of the finer 
balance may be lost. 

I have a feeling that the thing was not graciously done, that 
the great American bar should have had an opportunity to 
make suggestions, that the President might have thought of 
Supreme Court judges in the States, men of great ability, men 
who were not in politics, men whose distinction at the bar was 
not attained as advocates, but as judges, and I am sure he 
could have selected that sort of lawyer, and we would not have, 
as we may have from now on, political discussions of the 
Supreme Court, its decisions, its opinions, and its processes. 

Mr, President, I wanted to explain my individual position in 
this matter, because I had intended to vote for Mr. Hughes. 
The distinguished junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], a 
scholar, a student of government, in his speech directed my at- 
tention to the quick change from the Supreme Bench to a can- 
didacy for the Presidency, to the active campaign, the participa- 
tion in political debates, things which take from the best of 
men that poise, that calm, that considered judgment which 
should be possessed by a member of the Supreme Court, 

Mr. GEORGE and Mr. FESS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator from Ohio desire to address 
the Senate? 

Mr. FESS. 
now I would desist fronr speaking, 
make some remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, 
floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have been informed that the 
Senator from Georgia prefers to speak on the motion I intend 
to offer. If no one else desires to speak before that motion is 
offered and the Senator would rather talk on the motion, I will 
make it now. I did not want to make it until all the Senators 
who wanted to talk on the main question had concluded. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understood that the Senator proposed to 
make such a motion. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know that it makes any particular 
difference, but I would be glad to make the motion now if the 
Senator frour Georgia would like to have me do so. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I am aware of the fact that the 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. WaArson], the distinguished 
leader of the majority, has indicated his purpose to hold the 
Senate in session until a vote is reached on this nomination, and 
I presume he will adhere to his program. It occurs to me, how- 
ever, that inasmuch as there are probably several other speeches 


I was going to say that if we could get a vote 
Otherwise, I would like to 


The Senator from Georgia has the 
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to be made, it would be a very much better course to allow this 
matter to go over until to-morrow morning, as we have been 
accustomed to letting important matters go over to the following 
day after the Senate has been in session until 5 or 6 o'clock. I 
merely make the suggestion, because I do not believe that the 
Senate has been called upon or will be called upon to consider 
any matter of greater importance, if, indeed it can be called 
upon to consider any matter of equal importance at this time. 

Mr, President, personally I have with great reluctance reached 
the conclusion that I should vote to recommit this nomination 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, if such a motion is made, as 
I understand the Senator from Nebraska proposes to make it. 
I repeat, I have reached that conclusion with great reluctance, 
because I have the highest opinion of the legal ability of the 
nominee, and certainly his personal integrity and character are 
beyond question or reproach. 

Mr. Hughes has for a number of years been recognized as 
among the leaders of the American bar, if, indeed, he has not 
been recognized as the leader of the bar of the United States. 
That recognition has been accorded him both in this country 
and abroad. Therefore it is with great reluctance that any 
Senator would feel himself compelled to vote for a motion to 
recommit this nomination to the Committee on the Judiciary 
for further consideration or to vote against the confirmation 
of Mr, Hughes. 

Mr. President, much has been said about the Shreveport 
decision. The purport of that decision can not be misunder- 
stood. I have no disposition to discuss it, Under the decision 
the State commissions have been stripped of all power—and 
there is no need to quibble about it—over intrastate rates, and 
they have not at this moment authority oygr anything of any 
importance except the location of a depot*or the length of a 
siding within the State. It is not worth while to quarrel with 
the logic of the decision, but as an American citizen I regret 
the decision. It seems to me that it is a fair statement that 
the decision might as well have recognized that within the 
jurisdiction reserved to the States the States were equally 
supreme as the General Government within the jurisdiction 
given it under the Constitution. 

The decision wholly ignores the fact, the vital and essential 
fact, that a common carrier may at one and the same time be 
an interstate carrier and an intrastate carrier. It is not even 
suggested in the decision, but by easy stages the reasoning of the 
court proceeds upon the broad premise that the local regulation 
must yield to general regulation when the general power is exer- 
cised to the final conclusion of the court. With the logical 
processes of the decision no lawyer would quarrel. Admitting 
the premise and conceding that the premise is well taken, I 
dare say no lawyer would controvert the soundness of the 
decision. Conceding that the premise is well taken, the de- 
cision, so far as the main question is concerned, is in harmony 
with past pronunciations of the court and of law writers; yet 
the carrier nray at one and the same time partake of the double 
capacity of interstate and of intrastate carrier. It was never 
the intention of the Congress to strip the State of all power and 
authority over the regulation of rates wholly within the State. 

But, Mr. President, the decision came on June 8, 1914. The 
distinguished author of that decision in 1916 was the candidate 
of a great political party for the Presidency of the United States. 
I do not suggest that the decision was written with a view to the 
subsequent candidacy of the author of the decision. I would 
not make such a suggestion. But is it not pertinent to ask 
whether any carrier voted against or exercised its influence 
against the writer of that opinion in the campaign of 1916? 

Mr. President, those who wrote the Constitution contemplated 
clearly that when a man went upon the Supreme Bench—indeed, 
upon the Federal bench—he would go there for life, because 
there was no limitation upon his term of office. He was to hold 
office during good behavior. Certainly those who framed the 
Constitution contemplated that when any man went upon the 
Supreme Bench he would remain there during his lifetime or 
until he reached the age subsequently fixed for his voluntary 
retirement. It is not, the circumstance that Mr. Hughes became 
the candidate of his party for the Presidency in 1916, it is not 
the circumstance that he led a great political party in that cam- 
paign, but it is the significant fact that in the circumstances he 
was willing to lead it and that he had not put away political 
ambition, because, unfortunately, there is no way to reason to 
the contrary. 

What happened? In 1915 and in early 1916 the political 
parties were casting about for their candidates. The Demo- 
cratie Party, of course, had its mind centered upon the then 
President of the United States to succeed himself; that is to 
say, it regarded Mr. Wilson, of course, as its candidate. Now, 
either Mr. Hughes entertained the ambition, or the respon- 
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sibility to lead his party was pressed upon him by his political 
conferees. Did the writers of the Constitution contemplate a 
situation in which a justice upon the Supreme Bench would 
himself be willing to entertain political ambitions or would 
permit those of his political creed and faith $9 urge upon him 
as a party responsibility the obligation to lead . ts party? 

I ask, and let the country answer, can there be any moral 
doubt of the simple proposition that an office for life or during 
good behavior was intended above every other ‘onsideration 
to remove the holder of the office, not only from f-rticipation 
in politics, but from atiy disposition to invite or accept respon- 
sibility of political leadership? 

Let no Senator evade the question when he faces this very 
solemn obligation and responsibility. In the absence of lan- 
guage in the convention and in the public discussion of the 
day no one could doubt that the primary purpose was to remove 
the holder of such an office from the necessity or excuse of 
further participation in political affairs. 

This unfortunate decision came in June, 1914. The author 
of it was a candidate for the Presidency of the United States 
in June, 1916. Again I do not intimate that the decision was 
written with the conscious purpose upon the part of its author 
to become a candidate, but the fact is the fact, and I ask would 
anyone ascribe to Mr. Hughes the conscious desire to become a 
candidate or would anyone ascribe to him the willingness to 
yield to the demand of his party conferees to lead his party in 
1916? One can not ascribe either motive to Mr, Hughes and yet 
be willing to vote for his confirmation, 

If Mr. Hughes himself wanted to be President of the United 
States at the time that he held the commission as an Associate 
Justice of the Supfme Court of the United States, obviously 
one would say that having left the bench he should never go 
back upon the bench. If on the other hand those men with 
whom he had been associated in political combat and battle 
through the years felt justified in going to him and demanding 
of him that he assume the leadership of his party in the cam- 
paign of 1916, I submit that I can not vote for his return to the 
bench. Taking either horn of the dilemma he became the candi- 
date of his party in 1916, He did it of his own volition or he 
did it at the demand of those with whom he had worked and 
labored in the capacity of partisans. I am charging nothing, but 
human nature is human nature, and when there are only two 
motives that can actuate any man living, we have to explain 
human conduct upon the assumption that one or the other of 
those motives must have been present. 

There was no call for Mr. Hughes that arose spontaneously 
from all of the people of the United States regardless of party 
because he was not elected in the election of 1916. Everyone 
knows that the majority of voters in the United States at this 
hour normally at least vote the Republican ticket and in 1916 
they were not of any different opinion. The demand therefore 
for Mr. Hughes to give up his position as Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States was not in response to 
the call of that inarticulate mass to which perhaps any man 
might at least feel justified in yielding, because he was not 
elected in that campaign. 

Mr. President, Mr. Hughes is a great figure; I concede that he 
is not only a national but is an international figure; and yet I 
ean not escape the conclusion that no man should leave the 
Supreme Court Bench and again enter into an active contest 
for public office and then be willing, after the experience that Mr. 
Hughes has had, to accept a position upon that bench. 

Mr. Hughes has-been a partisan—and I think we might speak 
frankly about it—in every campaign since the campaign of 
1916. His has been the final voice upon which his party relied 
in the campaign of 1920, in the campaign of 1924, and again in 
the campaign of 1928. He voluntarily elected to leave the bench, 
let us assume in response to a demand from his party, when his 
party had no right to demand that he leave the bench, when Mr. 
Hughes owed it to the American people, and to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, to say to his partisans, “ You dare 
not suggest to me that I resign my position and take up the 
gage of battle in a partisan contest.” But he did that; and in 
the campaign of 1920, in the campaign of 1924, and in the cam- 
paign of 1928, he was a partisan, and now his name comes to 
the Senate for the office of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

The distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] has 
well said that, hardly had the country received the announce- 
ment of the resignation of the former Chief Justice, before the 
country was advised of the purpose of the President to appoint 
Mr. Hughes as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there may have been hours in the history of this Republie 
when a prompt appointment of Chief Justice of the Supreme 
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Court, in the event of a vacancy in that high office, might have 
been expected and accepted as in due eourse; but every man 
must know that there has been the most rapid and the most 
menacing centralization of wealth in the United States in every 
great ficld in the last quarter of a century, indeed, in the last 
decade, that our history records, Men in both political parties, 
men of all politieal views, men of independent judgment, have 
marveled at the rapidity with which our commercial units have 
moved and merged into larger and larger units. The President 
of the United States could not haye been unaware of the present 
state of unrest in this country. Mr. Hughes, with his very great 
ability, with his keen appreciation of international and of na- 
tional affairs and movements, could not have been unaware of 
the grave necessity for reasonable opportunity for the American 
people to express themselves calmly and deliberately upon this 
the most important matter affecting their welfare. 

The appointment is made by the President; it comes to the 
Senate for its advice and consent. Then the Chief Justice is 
confirmed and goes into office for life. Between the interval 
of the resignation of former Chief Justice Taft and the an- 
nouncement of the appointment of Mr. Hughes, what opportu- 
nity had the American people to express themselves? It is said 
that the name of Mr, Hughes has been acclaimed by the press, 
by individuals, by men and women in all political parties all 
over the country—indeed, throughout the world—as a proper 
and happy choice as successor to the retiring Chief Justice. 
Be it so, Mr. President; but never before did we stand at a 
break in our history where the rapid concentration of wealth, 
where unusual economic movements and combinations called for 
more deliberation, for more sincere consideration of the full 
effect of important public action than at this time; yet Mr. 
Hughes, who had voluntarily left the bench, who had become 
a partisan in political campaigns through the very last one, was 
selected almost before the country had time to realize that Mr. 
Chief Justice Taft had offered his resignation to the President. 

Because of the outstanding capacity and ability of Mr. 


Hughes as a lawyer, because of his unusual prominence, one 
almost takes his political life in his hands when he suggests 
that at such an hour no President ever faced a more solemn 
duty to hear from the American people, humble though they 
may be, in every town, in every countryside, in every remote 


hamlet in the United States; but before the news went back 
to the country, before it could travel back to the out-of-the-way 
places in this Republic, Mr. Hughes was appointed by the 
President as the Chief Justice and his name has been sent 
to the Senate. 

I do not for a moment venture to offer any advice to the 
head of the present administration, but I dare say that if the 
head of the present administration would consult the respon- 
sible leaders of his party in this House and in the other House 
of Congress, he would have far less difficulty with many of his 
major problems. 

Can any man face the American people in this hour of unrest, 
in this hour of the bread line—the constantly increasing bread 
line—in every great city of the Nation, can any man face the 
conditions that exist in the Nation and say that the decision of 
the President, hastily made, should have been made or that 
Mr. Hughes, with a just appreciation of the tremendous import 
of his act, should have hastened to accept the appointment, 
hastily made, in the circumstances that I have indicated, and 
which no one can controyert. 

The solemn truth is that the obligation rests upon the Senate 
to give the citizen back in the obscure village, at the country 
crossroads, an opportunity to be heard upon this appointment 
above every other appointment, above all other appointments. 
Why should he not be heard? Why should he be forestalled? 
Why should he be denied the privilege of making his voice 
heard here through his representatives? How many Senators 
had a line from a single constituent suggesting the name of a 
Single American lawyer for this important post before the 
announcement came from the White House that the President 
had acted? How many were there? Did anyone receive such 
a communication? I dare say not; but, if one, certainly not 
many Senators received any suggestion from any source of 
any suitable name for this important office at this particular 
time. 

Senators, it is idle to reason about the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the ordinary court. It is beside the question, it is 
begging the question, to say that a man who has represented 
this interest and that interest and this corporation and that 
corporation when he goes upon the bench will be able to decide 
eases, if he is big enough and if he is honest and if he is 
intelligent enough, upon their merits. I do not question the 
correctness of the statement for one moment when the decision 
relates wholly to fhe rights of litigants. 
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When the question fs whether or not the right of property | Court, in passing upon whether the rate is confiscatory, is not 


runs to A as against B; when the question is one between pri- 
vate litigants, individuals, companies, associations, corporations, 
or even political divisions, I do not question the capacity of 
Mr. Hughes to serve as an upright, as an able judge—indeed, 
one who would reflect the very greatest honor upon any trial 
court in America, But the Supreme Court of the United States 
at this hour only incidentally passes upon the rights of litigants. 
It only incidentally deals with the rights of litigants. It deals 
with great, fundamental policies. 

Let me read just a few lines from one of their latest deci- 
sions, to which reference has already been made, to show you 
what the Supreme Court is now doing—indeed, what it must do. 
I read from the case cited by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran], again by the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris], and others who have spoken upon this matter; 
and, bear in mind, this is what the Supreme Court itself declares 
that it is now doing. 

I quote: 


The commission fixed a rate of fare permitting the company to earn 
a return of 6.26 per cent on this valuation; and, so far as No. 55 is 
concerned, the case resolves itself into the simple question whether 
that return is so inadequate as to result in a deprivation of property in 
violation of the due process of law clause of the fourteenth amendment. 
In answering that question, the fundamental principle to be observed 
is that the property of a public utility, although devoted to the public 
service and impressed with a public interest, is still private property ; 
and neither the corpus of that property nor the use thereof constitu- 
tionally can be taken for a compulsory price which falls below the 
Measure of just compensation. 

This is common knowledge. 


I am quoting the language of the court itself: 


A rate of return upon capital invested in street-railway lines and 
other public utilities, which might have been proper a few years ago, 
no longer furnishes a safe criterion either for the present or the future. 
(Lincoln Gas Co. v. Lincoln, 250 U. S. 256, 268.) 


What is the safe criterion? It rests, therefore, in the judg- 
ment of the court, and nowhere else. 


Nor can a rule be laid down which will apply uniformly to all sorts 
of utilities. What may be a fair return for one may be inadequate for 
another, depending upon circumstances, locality, and risk. 


Then the court proceeds to say that in this case a return 
of 6.26 per cent—over 614 per cent net to the company—is 
actually confiscatory; and it very strongly suggests that a re- 
turn of even 8 per cent might not be more than fairly compensa- 
tory, if compensatory. 

The point is, Mr. President, that the court itself is authority 
for the proposition that it must weigh the facts, not in the light 
of past decisions of the court, not in the light of legislative enact- 
ments, nor in the light of any guide save its own judgment upon 
the facts, under the conditions that exist when it is called upon 
to reach a decision upon the important question of public policy. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppt in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do. 

Mr. WHEELER. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Georgia to the fact that Mr. Hughes was the chief counsel 
in the Interborough case, decided by the Supreme Court, wherein 
he was contending for an 8-cent fare for the Interborough Co. in 


the city of New York, notwithstanding the fact that they had | 


a charter from the city of New York providing that only a 
5-cent fare should be charged. So he has been arguing on the 
side of the utilities on this most important public question that 
is before the court, 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly, Mr. President; but let me repeat: 
The court sits to determine matters of great public policy. 
Legislative act or legislative decree is not a guide to the court 
in this instance, because, if the decision of the Supreme Court 
which has been commented upon here for two days is to stand, 
the recapture clause in the transportation act is not worth the 
paper upon which it is written; for there provision is made for 
the recapture of all over and above 6 per cent of the net earn- 
ings of the carriers of this country, and the court solemnly says 
that 6.26 per cent is confiscatory! 

It is true that the court might say that the condition of the 
utility, the element of risk involved, and other variable quanti- 
ties, might take the ordinary carrier by rail out from under the 
rule that they have announced here; but in saying that a rate 
is confiscatory, whether for a steam railroad, a street railroad, 
an electricllight plant, a utility company, or a telephone or 
telegraph or radio company—if radio shall be declared a com- 
mon carrier, which it seems to me is inevitable—the Supreme 


bound by any act of Congress, because it does not get its power 
from any act of Congress to strike down a confiscatory rate. 

The Supreme Court simply says that the Constitution will 
not permit private property to be taken for public use without 
just compensation; and if the rate is confiscatory, the court is 
bound to strike it down. WBqually so, if what the Congress 
declares to be the proper rate is found by the court to be con- 
fiscatory, it is bound to strike it down; and under the language 
and reasoning of the decision of the 6th of January of this 
year the recapture provision of the transportation act is void, 
and it awaits but the decision of the Supreme Court now to 
pronounce it void unless the court distinguishes a case involv- 
ing that question from the case actually before it and decided 
on the 6th of January of this year. 

Mr. President, I do not make any assault upon the Supreme 
Court. That is not my attitude. I recall that our Constitution 
declares that— 


This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land. 


I do not raise my voice in protest to the final power of the 
courts to safeguard the liberties of the individual, to safeguard 
the liberties of the citizen against extra constitutional acts of 
the Congress—not at all. But I desire to press upon the Sen- 
ate again that the Supreme Court does not pass upon the right 
of private litigants, save as a mere incident to the exercise of 
its broader and more far-reaching powers; but, on the contrary, 
it lays down the great rules of public policy that must make 
for the economic welfare of the masses of men in America 
through all the coming years, or must add to the burdens under 
which the common man labors; and it does it despite legisla- 
tive action to the contrary. It does it despite its own decisions 
written in the past. It does it despite its decision contempo- 
raneously rendered in another case; and it does it upon the 
broad rule that it must determine, in the light of the facts in 
that record, whether the rate is confiscatory. 

Mr. President, at a time when wealth has been concentrated 
to a degree unknown in any previous day of our history, when 
men are troubled, and honest men and women of all political 
creeds and faiths are asking the question, “ How far is concen- 
tration to go? How far is the individual to be pushed? How 
far is the individual to be shoved out of business and crushed 
under the terrific weight of the modern economic structure? ”— 
in that hour I ask the question, Is it not the right; is it not the 
high duty of the Senate, to inquire into the economic beliefs, into 
the economic views, into the announced convictions of any man 
who is to be elevated to the office of Chief Justice of the United 
States, where virtually his conscience and his judgment con- 
stitute the sole standard by which great questions of public 
policy are to be decided? 

Mr. President, I had thought to refer to some of the utterances 
of Mr. Hughes, but I shall not do it, because it would confuse 
what I have tried to say to the Senate, and what the country 
to-morrow will ask of the Senate. Make no mistake about it, 
Senators; you are raising an issue that will be answered in the 
campaign in 1930, and again in 1932. 

I will read but one sentence. The country will recall the 
Newberry case, I pass over the fact as of little importance that 
Mr. Hughes appeared in behalf of Mr. Newberry in the Supreme 
Court. Indeed, I do not attach any particular significance to it. 
The vote on whether Senator Newberry should be entitled to 
retain his seat came in the Senate in 1922, and in that year Mr. 
Hughes, then Secretary of State under the Harding administra- 
tion, the next after he had surrendered his seat as Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States in order to 
run for the Presidency, wrote a letter, which one of his party 
caused to be printed in the Recorp. That letter closes with 
these memorable words from Mr. Hughes, then Secretary of 
State: 


The plain fact is that Senator Newberry was wrongly and most un- 
justly convicted and his conviction was set aside. Despite the long 
period of preparation, the rigid investigation, the careful choosing of 
their ground, the long-drawn-out trial, the attempt in every possible 
way to besmirch, and the zeal, ability, and even bitterness of his pur- 
suers, their endeavor to establish a violation of law on the part of 
Senator Newberry completely failed. 


Let us grant all that. Then Mr. Hughes said: 


And accordingly Senator Newberry stood as a Senator duly elected 
by the people of the State of Michigan and entitled to his seat in the 
Senate of the United States. 


That was in August, 1922, in the midst of a political cam- 
paign, the unmistakable utterance of a partisan, which Mr. 
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Hughes has ever been since he gave up his position on the 
Supreme Bench of the United States. 

I do not now raise issue with Mr. Hughes; I leave it to the 
judgment of the American people whether Newberry was duly 
elected by the voters of Michigan and was entitled to his seat 
in the Senate of the United States. There is the letter written 
by the then Secretary of State, now the nominee for the Chief 
Justiceship of the Supreme Court of the United States, brought 
into this Chamber, where the fierce controversy over the right 
of Senator Newberry to retain his seat had been going on for 
months. 

Mr. President, as I began, let me say in concluding, that I 
have reluctantly, most reluctantly, reached the conclusion that 
I would vote to recommit this nomination to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and would vote against the confirmation, if con- 
firmation is immediately asked, in the light of all the facts, a 
few of which I have endeavored to discuss, particularly at a 
time when every consideration which should appeal to reason- 
able men earnestly desirous of promoting the general welfare, 
demands that the people of the United States have the right to 
be heard through their chosen representatives in this body upon 
this most important nuratter. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, now that it is practically 
6 o'clock, I want to suggest to the Senator from Indiana there 
are four or five other Senators who desire to speak, and that 
we take a recess until to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I am not for that prop: ition. 
Yesterday we had in the open Senate a good-faith agreement 

. NORRIS. Oh, no. 

. WATSON. That we would vote—— 

. McKELLAR. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

r. WATSON. That we would vote this day—— 

. NORRIS. No. 

. WATSON. Before the Senate adjourned. 

. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

. WATSON. That is the exact language in the RECORD. 

. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not know what is in the 
Recorp. I thought we would get through before this time, but 
we did not get through, and distinctly there was no agreement 
made, I never consented to any agreement that we should 
vote to-day. I suggested to the Senator that he make the 
announcement that he would expect to reach a vote and would 
hold the Senate in session. 

When the Senator from Indiana made the suggestion that he 
would hold us here, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
said, “If you have the yotes to do it,” and that is when the 
Senator from Indiana said he did have the votes and that he 
was going to do it. 

Mr. GLASS. But there was no agreement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Absolutely no agreement. 

Mr. GLASS. There was absolutely no agreement, 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GLASS. There would not have been any agreement. 

Mr. BRATTON. Will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me first suggest to the Senator from 
Indiana that I think the Senator ought to make a motion for a 
recess. 

Mr. WATSON. No; I shall not make the motion, 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow, and upon that I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (when his name was called). 
On this question I haye a pair with the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Rostnson]. I understand that if he were present 
he would vote “nay.” If I were permitted to vote, I would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TYDINGS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF]. 
If he were present, I understand he would vote “nay,” and if 
permitted to yote’I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], 
who is confined to his home by illness, I transfer that pair to 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] and vote 
“nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma, I transfer my pair with the 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Roxsrnson] to the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SCHALL, My colleague [Mr. SHiesreap] is unavoidably 
absent, I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 
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Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that on this vote the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Rogsston] is paired with the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Rogrnson] has a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL]. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 45, as follows: 

YEAS—35 


Hawes 
Johnson 

La Follette 
McKellar 


Couzens Sheppard 
Cutting Simmons 

Dill Stephens 
Thomas, Okla, 
Wagner 
Waish, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 


Brookhart 
Connally 
Copeland 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Capper 
Dale 
Deneen 
Fess 
Gillett 
Glenn 
Goff 


McCulloch 
McNary 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Schall 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steck 
Steiwer 
NOT VOTING—16 
Pittman 


Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Waterman 
Watson 


Goldsborough 
Gould 


Greene 
Grundy 
Finis. 
astings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 


Barkley 
Caraway Reed 

Hayden Robinson, Ark. 
Heflin Robinson, Ind. 

So the Senate refused to take a recess, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am in receipt of 
a letter from an esteemed friend, a highly intelligent and re- 
spected citizen of Boston, Mass., which is pertinent to the motion 
of which notice has been given to recommit this nomination, if 
not, indeed, to the matter that is now before us. 

It will be recalled that while the Great War was in progress 
and our country was bending every energy to bring it to a 
successful termination a great clamor arose concerning charges 
of corruption in the manufacture and production of airplanes 
for service in the war. As it grew and the anvil chorus rang, 
the President of the United States, then charged with the 
gravest duty that could be imposed upon any official, evidencing 
a desire to have the charges sifted to the very bottom, desig- 
nated for that purpose Charles Evans Hughes, then his late rival 
in the election of 1916 for the office of President of the United 
States, and enjoying a well-earned reputation for being a thor- 
oughgoing investigator. Mr. Hughes made a report, commented 
upon in the letter from which I read now, as follows: 


President Wilson appointed Mr. Hughes a special investigator. Such 
trust in his rival of two years earlier created surely a binding obligation 
to be absolutely fair. Mr. Hughes reported on November 1, 1918, just 
before the critical congressional elections of that year. He asked that 
the principal representative of the Government In the airplane industry, 
Colonel Deeds, be court-martialed, quoting against him in particular 
four telegrams which had passed between Deeds and certain former 
business associates, reporting that there had been “ bighly improper 
conduct” and stating that the last of the telegrams “ puts in a strong 
light the relations of the parties.” 

Thereupon the War Department took up the question of a court- 
martial and reported January 16, 1919. The board of review pointed 
out that in publishing the four telegrams to the discredit of Deeds, Mr. 
Hughes had omitted a fifth telegram sent by Deeds, which, if published, 
would have shown Deeds to have been innocent. The board said: 

“ Perusal of these telegrams as a series clearly indicates a very large 
degree of solicitude on the part of Colonel Deeds to protect the best 
interests of the Government and negatives the implications raised by 
Judge Hughes.” 

The Secretary of War thereupon issued this statement: 

“The unanimous report of this board of review, approved by the 
Acting Judge Advocate General, recommends that Colonel Deeds be not 
tried by court-martial on any of the grounds suggested, and this 
recommendation has been approved by me. 

“ Colonel Deeds was one of a large group of men who came to Wash- 
ington at great personal and pecuniary sacrifice to render service to 
the Government in the great emergency caused by our participation in 
the war. 

“My duty as Secretary of War with regard to any publie servant 
under my jurisdiction is clearly to bring about proper punishment for 
wrongdoing and equally clearly to protect those public servants whose 
conduct is faithful and upright against embarrassment, humiliation, or 


loss. 
“Very wide publicity has been attached to the acts of Colonel Deeds 


as a member of the aircraft board. Whether it will ever be possible 
to overtake the judgments which have been formed upon partial infor- 
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mation on this subject, I do not know; but this department will make 
every effort to procure the widest publicity for the action now taken 
and for the grounds upon which it rests.” 


If the nomination were recommitted, Mr. President, it would 
seem to me that the matters herein discussed would be a most 
proper subject for inquiry. It will be remembered in this con- 
nection that the administration of President Wilson going out in 
1921, indeed the opposing party getting control of both branches 
of the Congress in the elections of 1918, on being installed in 
the legislative branch after the 4th of March, 1921, insisted on 
all manner of investigations for the purpose of establishing 
charges of fraud against officials of the Government under 
President Wilson, 

It will be remembered that thereafter the Attorney General of 
the United States, Harry M. Daugherty, came to the Congress 
of the United States and represented that gigantic frauds, 
frauds of mammoth proportions, had been perpetrated, and 
asked for the most liberal appropriations from Congress for the 
purpose of ferreting out those frauds and prosecuting those 
guilty of them. The Congress freely and, as my recollection 
now serves me, unanimously granted the request, and, of course, 
it is history that they all came to naught and that no indict- 
ments were found at all except, as my recollection is, two that 
were dismissed upon demurrer or other preliminary proceedings. 

Accordingly, the suggestion here that all that Mr. Hughes 
was able to find in this inquiry were the charges that were 
afterwards proven to be unfounded against Colonel Deeds, and 
th. if he had turned in all of the matter that was in his 
hands Colonel Deeds would haye likewise been exonerated, is 
such a grave charge against Mr. Hughes that it perhaps ought 
to be more fully sounded, 

Mr. President, it will doubtless be remembered that I voted 
in the committee to report fayorably the nomination of Mr. 
Hughes. I am conyinced, however, upon the most mature re- 
flection that I did not at that time give due weight to many 
of the considerations which have been adyerted to in the some- 
what protracted debate here, and I am convinced that I ought 
not to adhere to the position which I then took. 

It will be remembered that when the nomination for a Fed- 
eral judgeship in the State of Kansas was before us recently, 
I called attention to a provision of the constitution of that 


State which provided that no person who was elected a judge 
of the supreme court of that State, or perhaps any judge, 
should be’ eligible to appointment to any office, either State 


or Federal, during the time for which he was elected. I called 
attention to the observations made by many judges construing 
similar provisions of State constitutions concerning the con- 
siderations which prompted the incorporation of provisions of 
that kind in the constitutions of something more, I believe, 
than 20 different States, evidencing a settled conviction of the 
people of the Union that it is entirely unwise to leaye before 
a judge of a court, particularly of a high court, temptation 
even to utilize his position for the purpose of promoting his 
political ambition for higher office. 

Retlecting upon that matter, Mr. President, I reached the 
conclusion that that is a wise provision to incorporate in the 
constitutions of the various States, and if the policy indicated 
by it is a salutary one, it must of course apply with increased 
power and force to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
My conyiction in that regard has been powerfully strengthened 
by the declaration of Judge Hughes himself. 

When the idea was first advanced to him of becoming the 
eandidate of the Republican Party in 1916, apparently his own 
sense of the propriety revolted against it, and he announced 
that under no consideration eould be become a seeker after such 
an office or any ofice. Perhaps the possibility of his becoming 
a candidate at that time might not have appeared so bright, but 
when it appeared later that in all probability the nomination 
was his for the asking, he evidently succumbed to the tempta- 
tion, a course which he had himself condemned, and which it 
seems to me now is an offense of such a character as that it 
ought not to be condoned, and ought not to be indorsed by action 
elevating him to the bench. 

There is another matter which operates somewhat powerfully 
with me, perhaps, because I was somewhat closely identified 
with the circumstances. Mr. Hughes sat at the same board as a 
member of the Cabinet of President Harding with Secretary 
Fall when be was treasonably and corruptly giving away to pri- 
vate interests the oil reserves of the Navy, with Harry Daugh- 
erty when he was engaged in the orgy of corruption that has 
shocked the Nation; when Forbes was pillaging the disabled 
veterans of the funds provided for their care by a generous 
Government; when Miller, the trusted servant of the Government 
of the United States, was pilfering from the funds intrusted to 
his care as Alien Property Custodian. 
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I haye always found it difficult to understand how any man 
in the position such as that occupied by Mr. Hughes, as an asso- 
ciate in the Cabinet of President Harding, keen lawyer as he is, 
and as everybody recognizes him to be—I haye found it difficult 
to understand how it was that he could be entirely oblivious of 
the riot of corruption that was about him, But, Mr. President, 
if he was so ignorant, it has always seemed to me that there- 
after, when the sordid story was unfolded, and the guilt of the 
parties was established to the satisfaction of every right-think- 
ing man in the country and afterwards confirmed by the courts— 
it has always seemed to me that it was up to Mr. Hughes at 
least to utter one word of coridemnation of those acts, in order ' 
that a public.sentiment might be developed in this country that 
would bring speedy and severe justice to the perpetrators of 
these crimes. The silence of Mr. Hughes has always been en- 
tirely inexplicable. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, and for others which have 
been elaborated in the debate—which has been on a high plane— 
I am constrained to do what Mr, Hughes himself did upon a 
momentous occasion—change my mind—and, accordingly, I shall 
vote against his confirmation, Í 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the Senate 
advise and consent to the nomination of Charles E. Hughes? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to thetr names: 
Allen Dill 
Ashurst Fess 
Baird Fletcher 
Barkley Frazier 
Bingham George 
Black Glass 
Blaine Glenn 
Blease } 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 


Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
‘Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
‘Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Dale Hebert Schall Waterman 
Deneen Johnson Sheppard Watson 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Bighty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. The question is, Shall the 
Senate advise and consent to the nomination of Charles E. 
Hughes? 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. WATSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have a sore throat and 
therefore can not make the speech which I had intended to 
make, I wish merely to state my conclusions and the reasons 
for the vote I shall cast. ( 

I shall vote against the confirmation of Mr. Hughes for the 
following reasons; i 

First. Because of bis age. He is the olđest man ever ap- 
pointed tọ the Supreme Court. He will not be eligible for re- 
tirement until he is 78 years old. I call attention to section 
714 of the Revised Statutes, as follows: 


When any judge of any court of the United States resigns his office 
after having held his commission as such at least 10 years and having 
attained the age of 70 years, he shall, during the residue of his natural 
life, receive the same salary which was by law payable to him at the 
time of his resignation. 


Under that statute, naturally his former service could not be 
counted in conjunction with the service upon which he may now 
enter. I understand a different view is held by some, but I 
haye no doubt about the correctness of my construction of the 
act. 

In addition to that, Mr. President, I want to quote Mr. 
Hughes himself on this subject. I quote from an article 
appearing in the New York Times, May 21, 1927: 

“700 OLD,” SAYS HUGHES, AT 65, TO RUN FOR THE PRESIDENCY 


Declaring that he was “too old to run for President,” Charles 
Evans Hughes, after reading in the morning papers yesterday of a 
mrovement to start a Hughes boom in the event that President Coolidge 
should decide not to become a candidate for reelection, issued a state- 
ment declaring he would not accept a nomination. He was 65 years 
old April 11, 

“J know nothing of the movement to which reference Is made," Mr. 
Hughes said. “There should be no doubt as to my own attitude. I 
am for President Coolidge, first, last, and all the time, and I believe 
that he will be renominated and reelected. I do not wish my name 
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to be used In any contingency, T am too old to run for President, 
and I would neither seek nor accept the nonrination.” 


I take it, Mr. President, that all of us who are familiar with 
the duties of the Chief Justice of this the greatest of all courts 
must know that a man who is too old to run for President is 
too old to perform the duties of the Chief Justice of the 
United States, 

Second. Because, though Mr. Hughes had a perfect right after 
leaving public service to practice law and to represent clients, 
commonly known as trusts and combinations, or, according to 
Mr. Roosevelt, “malefactors of great wealth,” yet when he 
made that decision he should bhaye known it meant his absolute 
retirement from the highest court in the land, the judges of 
which have to take the following oath of office, and I want 
to call the especial attention of the Senate to what in these 
days might be called the very remarkable oath that the 
Chief Justice is required to take: 

I, , do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will administer 
justice without regard to persons and do equal right to the poor and 
the rich— 


To the poor and the rich— 


and that I will faithfully and impartially discharge and perform all 
the duties incumbent on me as Chief Justice, according to the best 
of my abilities and understanding, agreeably to the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. So help me God. 


That is the oath prescribed by section 712 of the Revised 
Statutes. 

In view of the environment of Mr. Hughes during the last 
10 years, how can anyone think that he will represent both 
the poor and the rich on the bench of the Supreme Court? 

Third. Because I believe his economic and business views 
are at war with the highest and best interests of the people 
generally. 

Fourth. Because his former opinions show that it is his eco- 
nomic view that money invested in a public-service corporation 
must have a reasonable return by taxation of all the people 
using the service of such corporation, whether such corpora- 
tion earns a reasonable return or not. His opinions further 
show that he considers it perfectly proper that, in addition to 
a reasonable return on the money actually invested, the cor- 
poration is entitled to have a portion of its earnings obtained 
from the people placed in its capital account and receive addi- 
tional returns on such profits. I do not think that is a correct 
economic view. 

Fifth. Because he believes in permitting public-service cor- 
porations to make contracts with cities as to rates of fare and 
then permitting them to violate such contracts if they conflict 
with the doctrine of reasonable returns to the corporation. 

. Sixth. Because, in my judgment, his whole history shows that 
he puts corporate wealth and profits above the rights of the 
plain citizen. 

Seventh. Because in 1922, as chairman of President Harding’s 
Disarmament Conference, as it was probably improperly called, 
he agreed to sink the greatest battleship fleet that America ever 
had, without regard to the best interests of America. 

Eighth. Mr. Hughes stands for everything in political and 
governmental affairs to which I am opposed. He stands against 
eyerything that I favor. Then, why, as one of 97 executives 
authorized by our Constitution to appoint him, should I vote 
for his appointment, when I do not approve what he stands for? 
I shall not do it. 

I concede the high character and honesty of Mr. Hughes, and 
I regret personally that I have to vote against him, but as he 
stands for those economic principles of Government to which I 
am opposed, and, as he has taken the lead in putting into the 
judicially decreed law of our land economic theories of great 
yalue to those of great wealth, without considering the rights of 
the plain people or the “ poor” people as required by his oath of 
office, I can not cast my vote for him. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I move that the nomination 
be referred back to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BRATTON. On that motion I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GOULD (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne]}. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] and will 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. KEYES (when Mr. Moses’s name was called). My cal- 
league [Mr. Moses] is necessarily absent. If present, he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. Surrsrman’s name was 
called). I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of the 
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senior ‘Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suresrmap]. 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (when his name was called). On 
this question I have a general pair with the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Roprnson]. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] and will vote. I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous vote with reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Howett] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. He is 
paired with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 
If my colleague were present, he would yote “ yea.” 

Mr. BROCK. I have a pair with the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Suresteap], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son] has requested that he be paired in favor of confirmation. 
Accordingly he has been paired on this question with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. HowELL], who, if present, would vote 
“yea.” The Senator from Arkansas is detained by attendance 
at the Naval Arms Conference in London. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway], who would vote “yea” on this question, is 
paired with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF], who 
would vote “nay,” 

Mr. FESS. Iam authorized to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylyania [Mr. Reep], being absent at the con- 
ference in London, is detained from the Senate, and if he were 
present would vote “nay”; also, that the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Moses], if present, would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BARKLBY. I am authorized to announce that my col- 
ague [Mr. Rossion of Kentucky] is unavoidably absent from 

ne city. 

Mr, BLACK. My colleague the senior Senator from Alabama 
(Mr, Herrin] is absent from the city. I am not informed as to 
how he would vote on this particular question. He has a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Rosston]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 49, as follows: 
YEAS—31 

Hawes 
Johnson 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 


If he were 


Barkley Couzens 
Black Cutting 
Blaine Dill 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Connally 


Overman 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Walsh, Mont, 
Wheeler 


George 
Glass 
Harris 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Capper 
Copeland 
Dale 
Dencen 


Fess 
Gillett 
Glenn 
Gof 


Goldsborough 
Gould 


McCulloch 
McNary 
Oddie 


Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Patterson Townsend 
Phipps Vandenberg 
Pine Wagner 
Ransdell Walcott 

Schall Walsh, Mass, 
Shortridge Waterman 
Watson 


Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfleld 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 

Keyes Stephens 
NOT VOTING—16 
Howell Pittman 
King Reec 


Brock 

Caraway 
Hayden Metcalf Robinson, Ark, 
Heflin Moses Robinson, Ind, 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the Senate 
advise and consent to the nomination? 

Mr. McKELLAR and others called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROCK (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SuHiesTeAp] and with- 
hold my vote. + 

Mr. GOULD (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kingę], who is in 
the hospital. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BLACK (when Mr. Hercin’s name was called). My col- 
league the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] is absent 
from the city. He has a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Rosston]. I am not informed as to how 
my colleague would yote on this nomihation if present. 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. Howert’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Howe rt] is unavoidably detained from the Sen- 
ate. He is paired with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosrnson]. If my colleague were present, he would vote “ nay.” 
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Mr. KEYES (when Mr. Moses’s name was called). 
league [Mr. Moses] is necessarily absent, 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS (when Mr. Reep’s name was called). I desire to 
announce that the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, Rewo] 
is detained at the Naval Arms Conference in London, If pres- 
ent, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD (when the name of Mr. Rostnson of Ar- 
kansas was called). The senior Senator from Arkansas has 
been paired, at his request, in favor of the confirmation. He is 
paired with the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL], 
who, if present, would vote “nay.” The Senator from Arkansas 
is detained in attendance at the Naval Arms Conference in 
London. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (when his name was called). On 
this question I have a pair with the junior Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. Ropinson]. I understand that if he were present he would 
vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], 
who is detained at home by reason of illness, and who, I am in- 
formed, would vote “nay” if present. I transfer my pair to the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typines} is unavoidably detained from the Senate. If present, 
he would vote “nay.” He is paired with the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Mercarr], who would, if present, vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FHSS. The junior Senator from Kentucky [ Mr. ROBSION ], 
if present, would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 52, nays 26, as follows: 
YEAS—52 

Kendrick 
Keyes 
McCulloch 


McNary 
Oddie 
Patterson 


If present, he would 


Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Waterman 
Watson 


Glenn 
Goft 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Capper 
Copeland 
Dale 
Deneen 
Fess 
Fletcher 
Gillett 


Ransdell 
Schall 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steck 
NAYS—26 
Johnson 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
NOT VOTING—18 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Hayden Moses Robsion, Ky. 
Heflin Pittman Shipstead 
So the Senate advised and consented to the nomination of 
Charles Evans Hughes to be Chief Justice of the United States. 
The VICH PRESIDENT. The President will be notified. 
LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if there is no particular neces- 
sity for proceeding with the Executive Calendar, I would like to 
have the Senate return to legislative session, and take a recess. 
I ask that the Senate return to legislative session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. BLEASE. Myr. President, what becomes of the balance of 
the names on the Hxecutive Calendar? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They were passed over. 

AGRICULTURAL POSSIBILITIES OF THE FLORIDA EVERGLADES 


Mr, FLETCHER presented a communication from the Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting a report of Mr. B. R. Lloyd made to 
Col. Mark Brooke, Corps of Engineers, division engineer at New 
Orleans, La., on the agricultural possibilities of the Florida 
Everglades, submitted in connection with proposed river and 
harbor and flood-control improvements in the State of Florida, 
with an accompanying copy of a memorandum from the Chief 
of Engineers of the Army, which was ordered to be printed as a 
document, with an illustration. 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 6 o'clock and 
50 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1930, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


Overman 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Couzens 
DiN 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Hawes 


Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Connally 


Smith 
Thomas, Okla. 
Tydings 


Howell 
King 
Metcalf 


Brock 
Caraway 
Cutting 
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CONFIRMATION 


Heeculive nomination confirmed by the Senate February 13 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 : 
CHIEF Justice or THE UNITED STATES 
Charles Evans Hughes. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, February 13, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'elock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, offered the 
following prayer: 


Our Father, from whom all blessings flow, Thou dost con- 
tinue to pour abroad divine beneficence and Thy patience and 
mercies transcend our greatest conception. We ask Thee to 
interpret for us our daily tasks and duties, O Thou who dost 
breathe upon the whole creation, reveal Thyself unto those who 
seek the truth. In our affections, in our friendships, and in 
our labors may we have the underlying strength of God. We 
pray for this Congress and the entire citizenship of our Republic. 
As the nations are looking toward us may intemperate in- 
dulgence and ambition be destroyed. Come to every heart and 
je it with love and give to eyery human faculty divine power. 

men. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his secre- 
taries, who also informed the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 

On February 6, 1980: 

H. J. Res. 170, Joint resolution providing for a study and re- 
view of the policies of the United States in Haiti. 

On February 7, 1930: 

H. J. Res. 240. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet an emergency caused 
by an outbreak of the pink bollworm in the State of Arizona; 

H, J. Res. 241. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1930 for the cooperative construction 
of rural post roads; 

H. J. Res. 242. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
carry out the provisions of the act entitled “An act to enable 
the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the Anrerican forces now interred in the cemeteries 
of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” approved 
March 2, 1929; 

H. R. 5191. An act to authorize the State of Nebraska to make 
additional use of Niobrara Island; 

H. R, 6621. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the water between 
the mainland at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island, Ala, ; 
and 

H. R. 7642. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of the approaches of the municipal bridge across the 
Mississippi River at St. Louis, Mo. 

On February 8, 1930: 

H. J, Res. 232. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution to provide for eradication of pink 
bollworm and authorizing an appropriation therefor,” approved 
May 21, 1928. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 
Mr, CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
inrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a joint resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing title, which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 245. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for personal services in the office of the Treasurer of 
the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 


THEY OREGON BOUNDARY SETTLEMENT OF 1846 


Mr. KORELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp upon the legislative trails to the 
far West, and to incorporate with them some data compiled 
by the legislative reference bureau of the Library of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORELL. Mr. Speaker, prior to his withdrawal from 
Congress, my colleague, the late Nicholas J, Sinnott, undertook 
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the task of uncovering the legislative trail to the far West. 
In his search he discovered that like the actual trail over which 
the covered wagon rolled, it, too, had its hardships and diffi- 
culties, 

Under leave to extend his remarks on May 17, 1928, Mr, 
Sinnott inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Reoorp some data pre- 
pared in the legislative reference service of the Library of 
Congress by Dr. Rita Dielmann, who has spent considerable 
time and much painstaking care in reviewing the record of early 
congressional debates. Luckily the expressions of misgiving, 
which many of the debates that Doctor Dielmann discovered dis- 
closed, relative to the wisdom and possible effect of various 
measures pertaining to the far West under consideration at the 
time were never realized. On the contrary, most of the expecta- 
tions and prophesies of their proponents have been more than 
fulfilled. 

I should like to supplement the effort commenced by my late 
colleagne by adding to the data concerning the objections made 
in Congress to the Lewis and Clark expedition, the Oregon do- 
nation act, and to the homestead law, which he caused to be 
inserted, some additional data compiled by Doctor Dielmann, 
relative to the opposition to claiming and occupying the Oregon 
country, as shown in the congressional debates on the negotia- 
tions with Great Britain and on the treaty of July 17, 1846. 
Before presenting this data, however, I would like to call the 
attention of the Members of the House to the fact that Oregon 
will celebrate the seventy-first anniversary of its admission into 
the Union to-morrow; also, that the memorial committee on 
design of the Rushmore Mountain memorial in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota has selected as one of the eight outstanding 
events in the history of the Colonies and the United States, 
which Calvin Coolidge will use in writing the 500-word history 
to be carved on the mountain side as a part of the memorial, 
“The Oregon Boundary Settlement of 1846.” 


LIBRARY or CONGRESS, 
Washington, May 7, 1929. 


Hon, FRANKLIN F, KORELLG, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dpr Sin: In response to your letter of April 23 referring to in- 
formation supplementing the three studies printed In the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp under date of May 17, 1928, by Hon. N. J. Sinnott, of Oregon, 
I forward herewith a fourth study prepared by Doctor Dielmann under 
the caption * Opposition to claiming and occupying Oregon country as 
shown in the congressional debates on the negotiations with Great 
Britain and on the treaty of July 17, 1846.” This study, I believe, will 
meet your requirements, 

Very respectfully, 
H, H. B. Meyzr, 
Director Legislative Reference Service. 


OPPOSITION TO CLAIMING AND OccUPYING OREGON COUNTRY AS SHOWN 
IN THE CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES ON THE NEGOTIATIONS WITH GREAT 
BRITAIN AND ON THE TREATY OF JOLY 17, 1846 

(Nore: All citations are to the Congressional Globe, vol. 16) 

The Oregon question had come before Congress prior to 1844; but the 
Baltimore convention and the election of James K. Polk on the re- 
annexation of Texas and the reoccupation of Oregon drove the question 
to a final issue and absorbed a place of vast importance in the debates 
of the first session of the twenty-ninth Congress. 

In his first message to Congress, President Polk recommended giving 
the necessary 12 months’ notice of termination of joint occupation of 
Oregon country as provided for in the convention of 1827 with Great 
Britain. He then recommended organizing a territorial government in 
Oregon, establishing forts, and building roads and mail routes. He 
coneluded, “At the end of the year's notice, should Congress think it 
proper to make provision for giving that notice, we shall have reached 
a period when the national rights in Oregon must either be abandoned 
or firmly maintained. That they can not be abandoned without a 
sacrifice of both national honor and interest is too clear to admit of 
doubt. (Pp, 5-11.) 

Memorials had frequently come to Congress from American citizens 
in Oregon petitioning for a civil government and the protection of 
American law. 

The question of taking over Oregon was, therefore, a threefold one: 
First, the question of setting up a claim to the whole of Oregon or 
compromising with Great Britain on a part of the country; second, 
the organization of a territorial government; and third, adequate naval 
and military preparations In the event of failure of peaceful settlement 
with Great Britain. 

I. THE TITLE TO OREGON WAS DOUBTFUL 

The objection which occupied first place in the minds of those who 
opposed the reoccupation of Oregon was the invalidity of any American 
claim to the whole of Oregon, 
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Many were agreed on a just claim to the Columbia River Valley 
and many would have been willing to accept 49° as the northern 
boundary of Oregon. 

After reviewing the character of the title, Mr. Winthrop, Representa- 
tive from Massachusetts, said: 

“But, after all, what a title it is to fight about! Who can pretend 
that it is free from all difficulty or doubt? Who would take an acre 
of land upon such a title as an investment? Of what is the title 
made up? Vague traditions of settlement, musty records of old 
voyages, conflicting claims of discovery, disputed principles of public 
law, acknowledged violations of the rights of aboriginal occupants— 
these are the elements out of which our clear and indisputable title 
is compounded, I declare to you, sir, that as often as I thread the 
mazes of this controversy it seems to me to be a dispute as to the 
relative rights of two parties to a territory, to which neither of them 
has any real right whatever; and I should hardly blame the other 
nations of the world for insisting on coming in for a scot and lot 
in the partition of it. Certainly, if we should be so false to our char- 
acter as civilized nations as to fight about it, the rest of Christendom 
would be justified, if they had the power, in treating us as we have 
always treated the savage tribes of our continent and turning us both 
out together. * è > 

“Let me not be misunderstood. I haye no hesitation in saying that 
I honestly think upon as dispassionate a review of the correspondence 
as I am capable of that the American title to Oregon is the best now 
in existence. But I honestly think also that the whole character ef 
the title is too confused and complicated to justify any arbitrary and 
exclusive assertions of right and that a compromise of the question is 
every way consistent with reason, interest; and honor.” (January 3, 
1846, pp. 133-134.) 

Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, said that he would claim the boundary 
54° 40’ if he thought he could do it fairly and honestly. But it was 
not clear to his mind that our title was unexceptionable up to that 
parallel. No man could sustain our claim as far as 54° 40’ unless he 
rested on the simple point of priority of discovery apart from coloniza- 
tion and settlement. If priority of discovery simply and exclusively 
gave a right to the country discovered, then most certainly we were 
entitled to the possession of Oregon up to 54° 40’, but he knew of no 
rule of international law which declared that discovery alone conferred 
a perfect title. (January 12, 1846, p. 185.) 

Mr, Gentry, from Tennessee, sald that the title was doubtful and the 
Secretary of State knew it. In advancing claims to the whole of Oregon 
he was merely acting as a lawyer for his client and his fee. (Feb- 
ruary 5, 1846, p. 314.) 

Mr. Dargan, of Alabama, said that both England and the United 
States have rights. It was pretty well admitted on all sides that about 
the line 49° of north latitude would be a fair line of separation be- 
tween the two nations if they depend upon the title by discovery and 
possession only. 

The division by the 49° would seem to him equitable, fair, and just. 
He preferred the notice with the express declaration of the extent of 
our title to 49°. If notice is given with the Executive claim to 
54° 40’, we can not elicit the sympathies of mankind. 

Let us not hold out the idea to the American people by giving notice 
in simple, unqualified form that our title is good to 54° 40’. If we 
do, war will follow. (February 5, 1846, pp. 315-316.) 

Mr. Delano expressed the belief that our title was indisputable to 
49° or perhaps 4914°. He would not press the acquisition of territory 
not properly belonging to us. He feared this system of spreading, for 
it must ultimately lead to the destruction of the country. (February 
5, 1846, p. $17.) 

Mr. Jefferson Davis sald : 

“The positive, unqualified declaration of a perfect title to 54° 40’ 
comes strangely from those who claim to support an administration 
that has offered nearly the same compromise line which had been time 
and again proposed by his predecessors. Sir, for the honor of my 
country, I hope that we have not been for 30 years negotiating when 
there was no conflicting claim; and for past as well as present Execu- 
tive I utterly deny that they have ever proposed to cede away a part 
of the territory, when our title was complete, to appease the voracious 
demands of England. If the President should find himself compelled 
to close this question in 12 months, he will be constrained to choose 
between compromise or war. This will be the result of our action; 
and if he should effect a treaty by such a boundary as will not com- 
promise the honor of the country, I for one—much, sir, as I wish to 
retain the whole territory—will give my full support as heretofore, and 
prepare for my share of whatever responsibility attaches.” (February 
6, 1846, p. 319.) 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, said: 

“Tf our title was clear to all of Oregon, we could not consent te 
yield an inch of it. Claiming the whole, the President had saf® to 
Great Britain, permit us peaceably to enjoy half of the country which 
belongs to us, and we will give you the other half to which you have 
no right. 
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“He did not believe that our title was unquestionable; but, on the 
contrary, he believed that the British title to one part of the territory 
was better than our own.” (February 7, 1846, p. 335.) 

Mr. Colquitt could not see that we had a great claim to 54° 40’. The 
confusion of the question of gtving notice and of defining our claim 
was unfortunate. He was for giving notice for an honorable set- 
tlement. 

“Can any man say that a thing is indisputable that has been in 
dispute for years. Our title is good, but not indisputable. I am 
myself in favor of the line 54° 40’; yet I am compelled as a man, as 
a Christian, and as a statesman to admit that both the points in the 
laws of nations, and many of the facts on which we rest in support of 
our title, are subjects open to debate. 

“J go for our title, and will support It as far as I can; but I must 
admit that it is a question which admits of controversy, or we should 
never have entered into a controversy about it.” 

The Senate had treated the question as though the Territory of 
Oregon up to 54° 40’ constituted an integral portion of the United 
States. That was the very question in dispute. 

Exceedingly wise men had looked upon it as a matter of contro- 
versy. Some of the best statesmen the country ever boasted had made 
efforts to settle the question by compromise, 

“My own convictions are that our title is not so clear to the whole 
of Oregon that it would be a national disgrace to negotiate and com- 
promise.” (February 17, 26, 1846, pp, 378-382; 435.) 

Senator Haywood, of North Carolina, said that he believed the 
administration stood committed on the parallel of 49°—or substan- 
tially that—and he should sustain the Executive in that position, It 
ought to be borne in mind that Great Britain had held occupancy for 
aboye 40 years; and it was absurd to suppose that, if we turn sud- 
denly upon her and tell her she must quit, that she will not make 
resistance. No one could contend that the rejection of the offer of 
49° by Great Britain released the President from the obligation to 
accept that offer whenever it should again be made. 

Texas had been reannexed and now we are to go for the reoccupa- 
tion of Oregon. Old Oregon, embracing all the territory on which 
American foot ever trod, comprised merely the valley of Willamette, 
which did not extend above 49°; and consequently this portion was all 
which could be contemplated in the expression “ reoccupation,” and 
it would involve an absurdity to speak of reoccupying what we had 
never occupied. (March 4, 5, 1846, pp. 456, 459.) 

Il. THE COUNTRY WAS OF SO LITTLE VALUE THAT IT 
FIGHTING FOR 


WAS NOT WORTH 


In considering our claims and policy in Oregon Mr, Pollock, of 
Pennsylvania, referred to the remoteness of the territory. He said 
that it was comparatively worthless except for traders and trappers. 
(January 16, 1846, p. 215.) 

Mr. Pendleton, of Virginia, argued in a similar strain: 

“In my judgment,” he said, “it is not worth one farthing to the 
Jnited States. Waiving all inquiry into its intrinsic capacities and 
value (which I hold at a very low rate, even to those who want 
territory), I maintain that it is of no value to us, because we want no 
more territory; that if we were cramped within too narrow boundaries, 
still Oregon is too remote from us to form a portion of our Union with 
advantage either to itself or to us. We may incur the heavy expense 
of nursing its infancy, but long before it approaches manhood it will 
be able to stand upon its own legs, and will then set up for itself, as it 
ought to do.” (January 26, 1846, Appendix, pp. 143-144.) 

Can anyone imagine, asks Senator Archer, of Virginia, the horror 
that will prevail in the bosoms of thousands at the supposition for a 
small strip of territory, almost absolutely worthless and barren, two 
civilized nations are to be plunged into the miseries of warfare?) Would 
it not be astounding that for an object so inconsiderable two great 
nations should rush into an act of such criminality (p. 50)? 


Ill, THR PEOPLE WHO GO TO OREGON GO AT THEIR OWN RISK, AND DO NOT 
DESERVE THE PROTECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Nor did Senator Archer express a feeling of sympathy for the settlers 
in Oregon, a slender population deserting the homes of their fathers 
and 700,000,000 acres of land, better than they can find in Oregon, to be 
had at a dollar and a quarter an acre. This was the population which 
we must follow, with any expense, never to be compensated; and for 
which, reckless of consequences as well as cost, we were to plunge into 
war, unprecented in the injury it must on both sides inflict. Strange 
doctrine this that the Government must control a vagrant popula- 
tion, escaping with no request or authority, but be controlled by it, 
even to the extent of war, the most destructive (p. 51). 

Mr. Pendleton, of Virginia, expressed a similar view in the House: 

“Why do they leave their native land? Why is it that they retire 
before the advance of civilization, preferring the wild excitement and 
the rugged discomforts of the wilderness to a repose, the security, and 
the refinements of social and cultivated life? They manifest their 
attachment for thelr country by disregarding the influences that bind 
ordinary men to the places of their nativity, by snapping recklessly the 
ties of blood, and kindred and social connections, and calmly, and of 
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their own free choice, deserting n generous soil and a genial clime, 
abandoning the hearths and the altars of their childhood, and youth, to 
toll through a vast and perilous wilderness, where savage man and sav- 
age beast meet them at every turn; through scenes where danger lurks 
in every path and death is whispered in every breeze, to gain at last a 
home sọ inhospitable and rude that it takes the genius of Shakespeare 
to do justice to its horrors. It is easier for these people to stay at 
home than for us to go to war.” (Appendix, pp. 143, 144.) 


IV. POLICY OF EXPANSION WAS ONE OF DANGEROUS IMPERIALISM 


Mr. Pollock, of Pennsylvania, lamented the change of circumstances 
since the “ill-starred connection of Texas and Oregon at the Baltimore 
convention.” Since then the idea of territorial aggrandizement had 
seemed to become popular, a change had taken place that must be met 
with prompt action, He was not an advocate for the extension of our 
territory, unless in a manner perfectly in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion of our country, perfectly in accordance with the spirit of our insti- 
tutions. While he believed that republican principles must and will 
spread, yet he did not bold to the doctrine that we were bound to extend 
our country with them. Nothing can resist the spread of republican 
principles. But he could not consent to join the cry that the whole 
continent must come into our confederacy; that the United States must 
be extended from sea to sea. It is impracticable; it is dangerous te the 
integrity of the Union; and such an extension must burst the cords 
that bind us. We have territory enough—territory the most magnifi- 
cent the world ever saw. Why, then, seek in the spirit of aggrandize- 
ment to extend our territorial limits (p. 215)? 

Mr. Calhoun said that In the event of war the responsibility would be 
laid to aggression of the United States and a victory would be a danger 
to our free institutions. War would work a social and political change 
in the American people themselves and in the character of their insti- 
tutions. (March 16, 1846, p. 504.) 

Senator Niles counseled against haste. We had no title to Oregon; 
if we had, we were too weak to sustain it, We ought to stand on a 
concession of one-half of the territory and take all the consequences, 
In the past year we had acquired a territory large enough to make fiye 
or six States. We ought to follow the natural course in the acquisition 
of territory and not give the great powers grounds for suspicion that 
we sought to acquire territory by confilct. Take not the whole of 
Oregon, but enough for two or three States. We should not be in a 
hurry to acquire California. We are such a great and free and prosper- 
ous people soon everyone will want to be annexed. (March 19, 1846, 
pp. 526-527.) 

V. THE UNITED STATES HAD NO POWER UNDER A STRICT CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE CONSTITUTION TO ACQUIRE TERRITORY 


This is the argument advanced by Mr. Archer, Senator from Virginia. 
He would not claim 18 of territory by right of discovery, although he 
admitted that the Government could acquire territory under the treaty- 
making power or by purchase. (March 18, 1846, p. 521.) 

The debate on the ratification of the treaty occurred In executive ses- 
sion and was not fully reported in the Congressional Globe. The report 
there is too brief to show the temper of the Senate on taking over 
Oregon. By midsummer 1846 the controversy over Oregon died 
down in view of the absorbing interest in the Mexican War. Further- 
more, opinion which had opposed taking over Oregon was silenced by 
the compromise at the forty-ninth parallel. The chief objections to 
taking Oregon, as has been shown, were raised in the debate early in the 
session on the resolutions authorizing the President to negotiate for the 
termination of joint occupation, and on bills for the organization of the 
Oregon Territory and on military and naval affairs, 


ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES J. THOMPSON, OF OHIO 
Mr. MOUSER. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address delivered 
by my colleague the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. THOMPSON] at a 
Lincoln. Day meeting held at Defiance, Ohio, last evening. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing an 


address delivered by his colleague [Mr. THOMPSON]. 
objection? 
There was no objection. 
The address is as follows: 
LINCOLN DAY ADDRESS 


Mr. Chairman, honored guests, indies, and gentlemen, on February 12, 
1809, just 121 years ago, Abrabam Lincoln first saw the light of day in a 
log cabin among the hills of Kentucky. To-day throughout the United 
States public praise and acclaim are being accorded his memory. It is 
to be regretted that more of this could not bave been voiced while he 
lived to counteract the attacks of some of those who should have been 
his friends and supporters. 

Biennially, for years, it has been the custom of fifth district Repub- 
licans to meet here to observe the birth of Lincoln, and I greet you all. 
The occasion seryes the twofold purpose of honoring the first great 
leader of our party and of conserving harmony among the members of 
that party within the fifth district of Ohio. 


Is there 
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It was only three years after the death of Lincoln that I began the 
battle of life under circumstances almost as humble as his. Those were 
the days when it was verily a battle to exist among the swamps, bogs, 
and heavy timber of what is now one of the finest and most prosperous 
sections in the Union. I indulge in this personal reference in order 
that I may offer you a little insight Into the political development of the 
present fifth district. When a Iad of 11 years, in 1873, I saw my first 
Congressman, the Hon. Charles N. Lamison, of Lima, a Democrat. It 
might be interesting and instructive to trace the political successions in 
the district from tbat year to the present. 

At that time the district was composed of eight counties—Allen, Aug- 
laize, Defiance, Mercer, Paulding, Putnam, Shelby, and Van Wert. You 
will see that it was a larger territory then than now, but has been gerry- 
mandered many times to its present proportions. Mr, Lamison was 
succeeded by Americus V. Rice, a Democrat of Ottawa, who served two 
terms from 1875 to 1879. From 1879 to 1881 a gerrymander changed 
the district in number to the sixth and placed in it the counties of 
Allen, Deflance, Fulton, Henry, Paulding, Putnam, Van Wert, and 
Williams. William D. Hill, of Defiance, also a Democrat, was elected 
to this Congress. He was known throughout the State as “ Roaring 
Bill Hill,” of the Hoop Pole district of northwestern Ohio. Many of 
you probabiy knew him. However, the district was allowed to remain 
as constituted but one term, and in 1881 it became the fifth again with 
the counties of Allen, Auglaize, Defiance, Mercer, Paulding, Putnam, 
Shelby, and Van Wert. Benjamin Le Fevre was already in Congress 
from Sidney, and in the contest between the two, Mr. Hill was defeated 
for nomination, so that Le Fevre represented the district from 1881 to 
1883. 

The flare for gerrymandering changed the district again in 1883 to 
the sixth district; Mercer and Shelby were taken out and replaced by 
Fulton and Wood, and Hill came back for two terms, from 1883 to 
1887. During his second term Putnam County replaced Wood County. 
In 1857 Wood County again came into the district in place of Putnam, 
and Melvin M. Boothman, of Bryan, a Republican, was elected. Mr. 
Boothman served two terms, from 1887 to 1891, during which time 
there was no legislative change of the district. 

In 1891 the district, still named the sixth, was cut down to include 
only Defiance, Fulton, Henry, Paulding, Williams, and Wood. Dennis 
D. Donovan, a Democrat from Deshler, served in this Congress and 
in the succeeding one, making his service from 1891 to 1895, During 
Mr. Donovan's second term the district was changed again to the 
fifth, and included Defiance, Henry, Paulding, Putnanr, Van Wert, and 
Williams. Francis B. DeWitt, a Republican, of Paulding, succeeded 
Mr. Donovan. He served but one term, from 1895 to 1897. 

Following him, David Meekison, of Napoleon, a Democrat, served 
from 1897 to 1901. He was succeeded for two terms by Hon. John 
5. Snook, a Democrat, of Paulding, who served from 1901 to 1905. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Snook, a Republican succeeded in representing the district 
from 1905 to 1907. This was the Hon. W. W. Campbell, of Napoleon. 
In 1907 Hon. Timothy T. Ansberry, of Defiance, a Democrat, was elected 
and served until he resigned January 9, 1915, to take a place on the 
Court of Appeals of Ohio, by appointment of Gov. James Cox. The 
district was without a Representative until March 4, 1916. Becoming 
enlarged by the addition of Fulton County the district assumed its 
present proportions in 1915 and Nelson E. Matthews, a Republican, 
of Ottawa, served one term. John S. Snook came back for an addi- 
tional two years, from 1917 to 1919. From that time until the 
present the story of the district has been the same. 

There have been the same seven counties, the same fifth district, and 
the same Republican Congressman. ‘There has been no gerrymandering 
to either help or hinder me. Thus the district during a lifetime of 58 
years has been represented in Congress by 18 Democrats, covering a 
period of 36 years, and by 6 Republicans, covering a period of 22 years. 
The district was carved out of what was known as the Hoop Pole 
country, or more commonly called the black swamp section of the 
northwestern part of Ohio, which is now the garden spot of the State. 
I am proud to call it my mative country, having been born in Auglaize 
County. In early manhood I adopted Defiance County as my home, and 
as Pat would say, I would fight for my native county even if I was 
not born here.” 

We are fortunate in having at the head of our Nation to-day a man 
of experience world-wide in scope. President Hoover is not only a great 
man but a great President, and. of course we Republicans are all for 
him and the success of his administration. I am also certain that all of 
us are hoping for the success of his Naval Disarmament Conference 
now in progress at London, I believe that people as a rule are in favor 
of peace. President Hoover believes in it, and I am sure Myers Y. 
Cooper is with the President. 

By the way, our good governor should be supported this fall whole 
heartedly. I met with Governor Cooper at Washington last week. He 
had gone there to confer with the head of the national administration, 
and at a state dinner that the governor and other distinguished men 
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attended affairs of state were discussed, Among other things, it was 
agreed to bring about the welding of the national wing and the Ohio 
wing of the party as far as possible. From now on all should be Re- 
pullicans, and no matter what the differences may have been in the 
past it is now the duty of all true Republicans to be Cooper men. The 
entire State and district Republican tickets should be supported. This 
union will also include Senator McCuntocu and all Ohio Republican 
Members of Congress, and I urge the various county organizations in 
this district to work in harmony with our National and State com- 
mittees along these lines. This is no time for anything but unity in the 
party. 

I have stood face front on the political field during all these years, 
playing a straight, clean game, and at all times doing my duty as I saw 
it in behalf of my constituents, Speaking from my experience of almost 
11 years in the House of Representatives, I can truthfully say that 
in my opinion there is no group of men and women in any law-making 
body of the world, or any equal body of men and women in civil life, 
who possess more ability, more real courage, a higher sense of honor, 
or a loftier patrictism. 

I have enjoyed an unbroken record of service such as no man, Demo- 
crat or Republican, bas ever attained in this district. I am not ashamed 
to look you in the faces and say that at all times I have served all my 
constituents impartially. When it comes to work and steadfastness, I 
yield to none. Oratory is a great gift, but the duties well done of a 
legislator are more effective. I am well aware that some persons in 
this district think it is time for me to step out and let one of them 
step in. But perhaps there are others who feel that it is better to let 
well enough alone, and not swap horses in the middle of the stream, 
That issue must be determined at the August primaries. 

I am most grateful to the men and women of this fifth district who 
have stood by me, and have sent me to Congress. I am now without 
hesitancy and in the face of some criticism developed in certain quarters 
by ambitious ones, placing myself before the voters for renomination and 
reelection to another term in Congress. Should my friends and sup- 
porters see fit to nominate and elect me to one more term, I promise 
them the same faithful service, the same personal attention and con- 
sideration of their interests, both individual and collective, that bas 
gone on heretofore. The years of 4 man’s life are not a handicap but a 
great source of strength, when they have supplied him with rich ex- 
perience, valuable contacts, and the realization that to think calmly and 
wisely helps us all more than supple muscles or nimble-tongued oratory. 
With all that, should the voters select me again for this important 
office, it may be that at the expiration of that added term of office I 
shall choose to retire to enjoy the rest that I believe will have then 
been fully earned. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE—LEAVE TO SIT DURING SESSIONS OF THE 
HOUSE 


Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that during the consideration of the resolutions relating 
to the eighteenth amendment the Committee on the Judiciary 
may sit during the sessions of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that during the consideration of the hear- 
ings on the eighteenth amendment the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary may sit during the sessions of the House. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is that request made at the wish of the committee? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON, Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Made by the committee itself? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes. I was authorized last eve- 
ning to present that request to-da 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXPANSION OF OUR COUNTRY AND THE CONCENTRATION OF OUR 
GOVERNMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mares). Under the spe- 
cial order, the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. KINCHELOE] for one hour. 

The SPEAKER. Under the special order, the Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE] for one 
hour. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I want to first thank the Speaker and Members of the 
House for granting unanimous consent to me to address you 
for one hour at this time. I shall be happy if I can in my 
humble way make some contribution to the storehouse of knowl- 
edge of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, a publication that, in my 
judgment, contains more diversified information than any other 
one document printed to-day. 
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I sometimes think that more people of this country are de- 
ficient in the knowledge of government than any other one thing. 
For over 120 years after Columbus discovered this country on 
October 12, 1492, very few people came here. They did not 
come for two reasons; first, that the Atlantic Ocean was almost 
an impregnable barrier and they could not get here, and, second, 
at that time the people of Europe were satisfied with their re- 
spective governments and did not want to come here. However, 
along about 1620 and later, the iron heel of King Charles I of 
England was placed upon his subjects, depriving them of the 
right to worship God aceording to the dictates of their own 
conscience, and to hold and possess property. Then it was that 
our forefathers came over on the Mayflower and landed at Ply- 
mouth Rock in this vast wilderness here. So unbearable be- 
came the reign of this tyrannical king that about 20,000 immi- 
grants came to this country along about that time. The people 
of England rebelled against their ruler and after a great con- 
test—1642-1645—established the authority of Parliament, gave 
religious freedom to the people, sent Charles I to the block, 
and committed to the hands of Oliver Cromwell supreme execu- 
tive authority in England. 

In 1598 Henry IV of France issued the Edict of Nantes grant- 
ing freedom of conscience to the people, In 1685 Louis XIV 
revoked this edict and there followed much persecution of the 
people of that country. Immediately after the revocation of 
this edict, thousands of French Huguenots came to this coun- 
try for the same reason our Pilgrim forefathers came in 1620. 
Intelligent and liberty-loving people never bave nor neyer will 
live long under a tyrannical and oppressive government. 

There never was á more beautiful story ever written, either 
in prose, poetry, or song, than the narration of the deeds of 
hardships, bravery, and deprivation of our forefathers in set- 
tling-this great country. They encountered savage Indians and 
wild beasts, felled the forests, spanned yawning chasms, tun- 
neled mountains, erected schoolhouses and churches, builded 
cities and railroads, and carved for you and me a mighty and 
gigantic commonwealth. 
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Many were not satisfied to remain permanently on the At- 
lantic coast, but longed to explore and conquer other territory, 
and therefore soon turned their faces toward the setting sun, 
In 1779 George Rogers Clark, of Kentucky, and his brave sol- 
diers moved the northern boundary of the United States from 
the Ohio River to beyond the Great Lakes, and acquired that 
Northwest Territory out of which were carved the wonderful 
States of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, and a 
part of Minnesota. 

It is indeed interesting to read the history of our country deal- 
ing with the expansion of our territory beginning with the area 
obtained by our Revolutionary patriots from Great Britain 
after they fought and won the Revolutionary War and covering 
the period down to atid including our war with Spain. 

In 1783 we acquired from Great Britain 570,966,400 acres of 
territory ; in 1803, by the Louisiana Purchase from France, for 
the price of $15,000,000 we obtained 529,911,680 acres; in the 
Florida purchase from Spain in 1819, for which we paid 000,- 
000, we acquired 46,144,640 acres; by the annexation of Texas 
in 1845, we acquired 249,066,240 acres; in our Oregon-British 
treaty in 1846, we acquired 183,386,240 acres; in our treaty with 
Mexico in 1848 she ceded, for the price of $15,000,000, 338,680,860 
acres; in 1853, known as the Gadsden purchase, we received 
from Mexico, for the price of $10,000,000, 18,988,800 acres; or 
a total from the above treaties and purchases of 1,937,144,960 
acres. 

In 1867 we purchased Alaska from Russia for $7,200,000, and 
thereby received 378,165,760 acres. 

So our total acreage in the United States, 
is 2,315,310,720 acres, 

We also have acquired the islands of Guam, Hawaii, Canal 
Zone, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, American Samoa, and the 
Virgin Islands, having a total area of 80,130,560 acres, or a 
grand total of 2,395,441,280 acres. 

It is further interesting to note the disposition made of this 
vast area of territory and the political units thereof, and I now 
give a table showing the disposition of same. 


including Alaska, 


State or Territory 


Alabama. ....2.-...-... 
Arizona. 

Arkansas 
California. 
Colorado. 
Connectict 
Delaware. 

District of Columbi 
Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho. 


Michigan. 
Minnesot 3.. 


Oklaho 
Oregon 
Pennsylvani 
Rhode Island- 
South Ca 
South 

Tennes 

‘Texas 

Utah.. 
Vermont 


Washington 
West Virgin 
Wisconsin. 


Land surface Water surface Total areas 


Square 
miles 


Square 


i Square 
miles 


Acres miles 


Acres Acres 


32, 818, 560 
72, 838, 400 
33, 616, 000 
99, 617, 280 
66, 341, 120 
3, 084, 800 


719 
146 
$10 
2, 645 
290 


51, 279 
113,8 Bie 


460, 160 
93, 440 
518, 400 
1, 692, 800 
185, 600 


33, 278, 720 
72, 931, 840 
34, 134, 400 
101, 310, 080 
66, 526, 720 
3, 177, 600 
1, 516, 800 
44, 800 

6, 240 


155, 6 658 
4, 820 


103, 948 
145 92, 800 4, 965 
405 259, 200 2 370 

8 5, 120 70 
805 2, 43 35, 200 58, 666 
540 i i 59, 265 
534 83, 888 
622 56, 685 
309 
561 
384 | 
417 

3, 097 

3, 145 
386 
227 


eat 
500 
824 


ui, 040 
584, 000 
346, 560 341, 760 
398, 080 


197, 760 
359, 


40, 181 
45,409 


70, S37 
41,040 | 
70, 057 
96, 699 


26, 073, 600 
44, 424, 960 
3 698, 880 
188, 160 
115, 840 
$16,160 
478, 080 | 
214, 400 | 
2, 238,720 | 265, 89 
1, 795, 840 | 84, 990 
281, 600 | 9, 564 
1, 513, 600 | ‘ 
1, 466, 240 
94,720 | 
518, 400. 
204, 800 


82, 184 | 
9, 1 24 
40, 262 | 


56, 066 
97,914 


1, 987, 144, 960 
378, 165, 760 
131, 840 

4, 099, 840 
351, 360 


3, 026, 789 
500, 884 
206 
6, 406 | 
549 | 


33, 854, 080 
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State or Territory 


rca 0 Islands. 
Porto Rico! 
American Samoa.. 
Virgin Islands.. 


Total... 


1 Including adjacent islands. 
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Land surface Water surface 


Square 


i Square 
miles 


Acos miles 


2, 395, 


Owing to their location adjoining the Great Lakes, the States enumerated below contain approximately an additional number of square miles, as follows: Mlinois, 1,674 
square miles of Lake Michigan; Indiana, 230 square miles of Lake Michigan; Michigan, 16,653 square miles of Lake Superior, 12,922 square miles of Lake Michigan, 0,925 
square miles of Lake Huron, and 460 square miles of Lakes St. Clair and Erie; Minnesota, 2,514 square miles of Lake Superior; New York, 3,140 square miles of Lakes Ontario 
and Erie; Ohio, 3,443 square miles of Lake Erie; Pennsylvania, 891 square miles of Lake Erie; Wisconsin, 2,378 square miles of Lake Superior and 7,500 square miles of Lake 


Michigan. 


In addition to the water areas noted above, California claims jurisdiction over all Pacific waters lying within 3 English miles of her coast; Oregon claims jurisdiction over a 
similar strip of the Pacific Ocean 1 marine league in width between latitude 42° north and the mouth of the Columbia River, and Texas claims jurisdiction over a strip of 
Gulf waters 3 leagues in width adjacent to her coast and between the Rio Grande and the Sabine Rivera. 


Disposition of pudlic domain, exclusive of Alaska 
Acres 
Land area of the United States_ 


Area of the original States 
District of Columbia 
Kentucky 


Tennessee____..___ 
Texas 
Vermont.______ 
West Virginia 
Connecticut and Virginia reserves in Ohio. 
Reserves and withdrawals: 
Indian reservations...__._.~ wis 
National forests (net area) 
National parks 
National monuments 
Naval oil reserves.. 
Power-site reserves— 
Carey Act segregations—_ 
Stock driveways withdrawn 
Reclamation lands withdrawn 
Miscellaneous reseryations, including water re- 
serves, reservoir sites, Indian power reserves, etc. 
Total cash dispositions, including commuted homesteads, 
timber and stone, coal, mineral, and desert entries- 
Final homestead entries. 
Lands patented or certified to States and corporations 
for railroad and military wagon-road purposes 
Corporation railroad grants. 
Wagon-road ECAN- 5. a ~~ emengo arat ae 
Land and scrip granted to States for educational and 
other purposes- os een ne new 
Final timber-culture entries. 
Lands located with military bounty land warrants 


5, 839, 360 
15, 374, 080 
, 004, 800 


69, 286, 650 


9; 208, 453 
15, 825, 589 


2, 353, 552 


817, 353, 234 
230, 558, 230 
87, 802, 903 
93, 676, 386 
8, 296, 618 
181, 362, 248 
9, 856, 104 
64, 000, 000 
Private land claims (approximate) 
Miscellaneous dispositions (estimate 


Unperfected entries 
Unreserved and unappropriated 


No other domain in all the world has the fertility of soil, the 
climate, the rivers, and the mineral resources that this has. It 
is certainly the world’s paradise and we its favorite citizenship, 

When our forefathers declared our independence from Eng- 
land on the 4th of July, 1776, there was only one other Republic 
in all the world, and that was Switzerland. And these great 
heroes did not know whether this one was going to last until 
Christmas. Now, there are 39 other Republics in the world, all 
of which owe their existence directly or indirectly to this one, 

The question then came what kind of a government we should 
have here, for our forefathers were charting an unknown sea. 
In their wisdom they decided on a constitutional government 
and no more brainy men ever gathered together under one roof 
than were the delegates to the constitutional convention. It 
has been truthfully said that our Constitution is “the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man.” Yet it was an incomplete instrument. 
It was claimed by many lawyers and statesmen that under the 
original Constitution the people did not have the right of a 
trial by jury, separation of church and state, or the right to 
worship God according to the dictates of their own conscience. 
In view of this, the first 10 amendments to the Constitution, 
known as the bill of rights, were submitted to the people for 
ratification by the first Congress that convened and were 
ratified by the people in the way the Constitution prescribes. 

The Federal Government, in my judgment, was created in the 
wisdom of our forefathers for one main purpose, and that was to 
do for the States as a whole the things that each State could 
not do for itself. In order to carry out this purpose and to 
make it specific and certain, the tenth amendment became part 
of the Constitution, which is as follows: 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people. 


This amendment shows conclusively that it was the intention 
of the fathers that the powers of the United States Government 
should be circumscribed, definite, and certain. The difference 
in the construction of this amendment did more to precipitate 
the Civil War than any other one thing. 

So long as this is a Republic, it will be ruled and governed by 
political parties, and I believe in party government. I further 
believe that at all times there should be two strong, militant 
political parties in this country, one to be a check on the other, 
It has been 141 years since George Washington was elected first 
President of the United States. From that time until now 20 
different political parties have sprung up in this country, advo- 
eating new political principles, new political theories, and new 
political nostrums. During that time the Federalist Party con- 
trolled the Government for 12 years, the Whig Party for 8 years, 
the Republican Party for 53 years, and the Democratic Party 
for 68 years. This is a clear demonstration that no one political 
party can control the affairs of this Government any longer 
than the people will. 

This Government is divided into three separate Amd distinct 
branches—the legislative, the judicial, and the executive—but 
all so interwoven that each loses its identity in the whole. 

The legislative department is composed of a Senate with 96 
Members, 2 from each State, elected for a term of 6 years, 
one-third of whom is elected every 2 years; and the House of 
Representatives is composed of 435 Members, elected for a term 
of 2 years. 

The judicial department of the Government is composed of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, consisting of 9 mem- 
bers; 10 circuit court of appeals districts, with 39 judges; 147 
district court districts, with 147 district judges; Court of Claims 
of the United States, composed of 5 judges; United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals, composed of 5 members; and 
the United States Customs Court, composed of 9 members, mak- 
ing a total of 185 Federal judges, each of whom is appeinted 
by the President, by and with the consent of the Senate, and is 
appointed for life or during good behavior, and can be removed 
only by impeachment, with the House of Representatives as the 
grand jury and the Senate the court. 

The executive department is composed of the President, Vice 
President, and 10 members of the President’s Cabinet appointed 
by him as follows: Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Secretary of War, the Attorney General, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of the Interior, Secre- 
ary of Agriculture, Secretary of Commerce, Secretary of Labor. 
These various Cabinet officers appoint their assistants and chiefs 
in their respective departments, and these chiefs preside over 
the personnel of each ad infinitum. 

The Secretary of State is charged, under the direction of the 
President, with the duties appertaining to correspondence with 
the public ministers and the consuls of the United States and 
with the representatives of foreign powers accredited to the 
United States, and with negotiations, of whatever character, 
relating to the foreign affairs of the United States, He issues 
passports for our citizens who travel in foreign lands and, 
through our American consuls in other countries, visas passports 
for foreigners who come to this country. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is charged with the manage- 
ment of our national finances ; superintends the collection of the 
revenue; grants warrants for money drawn upon the Treasury 
in pursuance of appropriations made by law and for the pay- 
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ment of moneys into the Treasury. He also has charge of the 
construction and maintenance of public buildings; coinage and 
printing of money; administration of Coast Guard, Public 
Health, and Secret Service; and is also ex officio chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

The Secretary of War is the head of the War Department; 
performs all duties that are necessary for the maintenance of 
the military establishment of the United States. He also has 
supervision of the United States Military Academy at West 
Point and river and harbor improvements. 

The Attorney General is the head of the Department of Justice 
and represents the United States in all legal matters and is the 
legal adviser of the President and other heads of executive de- 
partments, and has supervision oyer all United States district 
attorneys and assistants, and also all Federal prisons, 

The Postmaster General is the executive head of the Postal 
Service and has general supervision over all classes of mail, and, 
with the approval of the President, makes postal treaties with 
foreign governments, awards and executes contracts for air 
and ocean mail service, appoints all postmasters and rural route 
carriers, and is the executive head of postal savings. 

The Secretary of the Nayy has general supervision over the 
construction, manning, armament, equipment, and employment 
of vessels of war, and also the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. 

The Secretary of the Interior has supervision over the General 
Land Office, Bureau of Reclamation, Geological Survey, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Bureau of Pensions, Office of Education, and 
National Park Service. Also, by authority of the President, he 
has general supervision over the Government railroad in the 
Territory of Alaska. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is charged with the work of pro- 
moting agriculture in its broadest sense and exercises general 
supervision and control, formulates and establishes the policies 
that are to be pursued by its various branches, 

The Secretary of Commerce has supervision over the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, radio division, Bureau of the Census, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Bureau of Standards, Bu- 
reau of Fisheries, Bureau of Lighthouses, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Steamboat Inspection Service, Patent Office, and Bureau 
of Mines. 


The Secretary of Labor is charged with the duty of fostering, 
promoting, and developing the welfare of wage earners in the 


United States and improving their conditions whenever and 
wherever possible. He has power to act, in his discretion, as 
mediator and appoint commissioners of conciliation in labor 
disputes, to collect and to publish statistics on conditions of 
labor throughout the United States. He also has supervision 
of the immigration of aliens and enforcement of the laws relating 
thereto, and the administration of the naturalization laws of 
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There are also many independent bureaus in the executive 
department of the Goyernment, and practically all of them, to- 
gether with appropriations therefor for the fiscal year 1930, 
are as follows: 


Civil. Service Commission 
Commission of Fine 
Employees’ Compensation Commission- 
Federal Board for Vocational Education: 
Regular appropriation 
Permanent appropriation — 
Federal Farm Board 
Federal Radio Commission- 
Federal Trade Commission- 
General Accounting Office 
Interstate Commerce Commission 7, 548, 825 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics... -=-= 1, 292, 200 
Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capita 4, 027, 461 
Smithsonian Institution 1, 046, 183 
Tarif Commission 789, 000 
Shipping Board 11, 494, 000 
Veterans’ Bureau 499, 975, 000 
Feder Reserve Board (pay: 
„ banks’ estimate) -=-= 2, 605, 741 
9, 506, 420 


173, 060 
1, 862, 812 


165, 800 
132, 927 


$1, 226, 862 
9. 080 
4, 073, 326 


1, 432, 520 
7, 367, 000 
151, 790, 000 
164, 440 

1, 277, 760 
4, 092, 000 


anona Garden 

Library of Congres 

International Join 
Britain 

Mixed Claims Commission, States and Germany-— 

eee and Special C lalms Commission, United States and 

exie 

International Fisheries Commission 

International Waterway Commission, 
Mexico 

International Boundary Commission, 
Canada, Ayaska and Canada 

Allen Property Custodian (pald from 
funds) = 

National Screw Thread. Commission 

United States Section, Inter-American High Commission- 

National Capital Park and Planning Commission 


350, 000 
36, 500 


15, 000 
53, 485 


United States and 
United States and 


14, 000 
1, 000, 000 
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$58, 000 
250, 000 
718, 829, 402 


So we see that we are gradually building up a super and a 
bureaucratic Federal Government here in Washington, which 
is slowly but surely taking from the States the powers they 
once possessed, and if this concentration of powers continues 
it will be only a question of time when the government by 
States will oniy be in name. 

We sometimes boast that we live under a republican form of 
government. We do in a limited way, and when we become 
familiar with the various departments of the Government we 
come to the conclusion it Is in a very limited way. The truth 
of the matter is the individual citizen of this country has but 
very little voice in the conduct of the affairs of the Federal 
Government. There are to-day over 500,000 Federal office- 
holders in the United States and yet only 533 of this vast army 
are elected by the people and therefore responsible to any con- 
stituency for their acts. Those elected by the people are Presi- 
dent, Vice President, 96 Senators, and 435 Members of Con- 
gress. But the individual citizen never has the privilege of 
voting for but five of the over 500,000 Federal officeholders. 
He votes for one Member of Congress, two United States Sen- 
ators, the President, and the Vice President. The rest of the 
Federal officers are not only appointed but a distressingly large 
number of them have almost plenary powers and are responsi- 
ble for their acts only to their chiefs and not to the people. 
So, in the last analysis, the average citizen is consulted but 
very little in the conduct of the affairs of this great country, 
and the alarming thing to me is that the Federal Government 
is gradually encroaching upon the States, 

On December 2, 1823, when this country had only a popula- 
tion of a little over 3,000,000 people, President Monroe in his 
message to Congress enunciated what is known as the Monroe 
doctrine, the substance of which is that no European power 
should ever establish a government on this hemisphere. When 
he enunciated this doctrine, men like John C. Calhoun, of South 
Carolina, Martin Van Buren, of New York, Thomas H. Benton, 
of Missouri—by the way, all of whom were born the same 
year—and lesser lights made loud protestations and took the 
provyinclalistic view that the United States would do well to 
take care of itself and let the other countries on this hemisphere 
do the same. However, there were men of this Nation with world- 
wide vision then, as there are now, and this doctrine has been 
adhered to ever since, 

Notwithstanding this doctrine has been in force and effect: 
for over 100 years, there has never been but two attempts to 
violate it. During the Civil War when father was fighting son 
upon the battle fields, Louis Napoleon, nephew of the military 
genius of France, sent Maximilian with 80,000 soldiers and 
established a government jn Mexico; but after the Civil War 
was over President Lincoln sent Secretary of State Seward 
to Mexico with the authority of this Government, and he told 
Maximilian and his 80,000 soldiers to get off this continent, 
and they went immediately and have not been back since. 
When Cleveland was President England undertook to swipe 
a part of Venezuela, and this great President shook his fist in 
the face of John Bull and told him to get out of Venezuela, 
and he went out rather hurriedly. So if the Monroe doctrine 
had never been pronounced and adhered to there is no telling 
how many European governments would now be existing on this 
hemisphere. 

My hope is, and I am sure the prayers of the American people 
are, that this disarmament conference now in session in London 
may evolve a plan that will eventually establish peace among 
the nations of the earth and that some agreement may be 
entered into that will prevent future wars, so that this and 
future generations “shall beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks.” 

But, my friends, while we may be overly governed and our 
Government overly centralized, yet I have abiding faith and 
confidence in the perpetuity of it. And I believe that Chris- 
tian civilization and the ingenuity of man will always find a 
way to lead this great country into the harbors of peace, happi- 
ness, and prosperity. Under no other government since the 
tide of time began has man had more liberty, more blessings, 
and more opportunities than this. Yet we must not overlook 
the fact that our responsibilities of citizenship should be 
commensurate with the blessings and liberties we enjoy. If 
the future generations of this country are to enjoy as great, 
if not greater, opportunities than we do to-day, the responsi- 
bility weighs heavily upon your and my shoulders and the 
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shoulders of every American citizen to see that this Gov- 
ernment is carried to posterity with greater blessings than we 
enjoy. 

A few months ago I read an advertisement of an automobile in 


the Sunday Washington Star. This advertisement was a picture 
of a beautiful Hudson car, and under it were these words: 


A great to-day and a great to-morrow because of a great yesterday. 


If to-morrow is to be a great to-day, and to-morrow’s to- 
morrow a great to-morrow, it will be because of a great yesterday, 
which is to-day. If to-day is to be a great to-morrow, it will be 
only because every citizen in the Nation has exerted himself in 
making it so. 

Great America, God bless her and protect her! We are proud 
of a glorious history and we rejoice in her magnificent achieve- 
ments. May she continue to grow and progress until every acre 
of her fertile soil shall be placed in a high state of cultivation; 
until every ounce of her mineral resources shall be utilized for 
the good of mankind ; until her every boy and girl shall become 
thoroughly educated before arriving at maturity; until every 
man, woman, and child shall exert himself so that this country 
shall continue to be the most habitable spot on the reeling 
earth. [Applause.] 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPEIATION BILL 


Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 9546) 
making appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Aecordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 9546, with Mr. DowELL in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 25 minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I wish to call the attention of the House to some of the 
figures in the appropriation for the Veterans’ Bureau contained 
in this bill. But before I do so I want to digress for just a 
minute or two and take this opportunity to express my personal 
delight in the expressed change of view on the prohibition 
question. 

This change of sentiment throughout the country is indi- 
cated in the result of the special election held only a day or so 
ago in the second congressional district of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. We have repeatedly heard on the floor of the House 
the statement that where a vote has been, there is no indication 
to show a change of sentiment on the question of prohibition. 
But, gentlemen, prohibition was the only and clear-cut issue in 
the special election held in the second congressional district of 
Massachusetts. 

Picture the situation: Here is a district overwhelmingly 
Republican; Republican in its traditions; a district which was 


represented here year by year by distinguished statesmen from- 


the State of Massachusetts, including the former Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, who would carry that district 
year after year, with only a few scattering votes cast against 
him. 

In this instance there was not a question of the tariff; there 
was not a question of naval disarmament; there was not the 
question of the merits of the present administration. The at- 
tention of the voters was focused on the one issue—prohibition. 
While the district is strongly Republican, it is also a highly 
enlightened district, a highly intelligent district, and it has 
grasped the real meaning of the curse of prohibition. 

In the last referendum on the prohibition question in that 
State the congressional district had a plurality of 26,000 votes 
against the prohibition law. In the regular election, the last 
general election, while the district went Republican, the wet 
Democratie candidate for President carried the district by 400, 
and the Republican congressional candidate carried that district, 
I believe, by 5,000, our late lamented colleague, Mr. Kaynor, hav- 
ing been elected. 

Now it may be asked why the Republican candidate did not 
declare against prohibition. The Republican candidate had a 
dry background. But he straddled the question, He was astig- 
matized with timidity in this great fight, this fight against pro- 
hibition. His opponent had the courage of his convictions and 
declared himself unequivocally against prohibition; on this 
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question the yoters of the United States hereafter shall expect 
congressional candidates to tell of the real facts and existing 
conditions, and unequivocally place themselves against prohi- 
bition, and pledge themselves to come here and fight and do 
everything that is legislatively possible to repeal the existing 
law respecting prohibition. That is what Mr. Granrrecp did, 
and that is why he was elected overwhelmingly. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. ` 

Mr. TREADWAY. I understood the gentleman had 25 min- 
utes, and was going to discuss some of the phases of the pend- 
ing bill. Has he reached a conclusion in regard to the recent 
Massachusetts election? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Before the gentleman proceeds to the items 
of the bill will he grant me an opportunity to say a few words 
concerning this discussion of the result in Massachusetts? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have not any time to yield. 

Mr. TREADWAY. You control your 25 minutes, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will say to the gentleman that he is a 
strong partisan, and I would advise him that the least he says 
about the recent election, the better it will be for his cause, 

Mr. TREADWAY. I wanted the gentleman’s speech to con- 
tain some element of correctness. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. : 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Before the gentleman gets away from a 
discussion of the causes of this result in Massachusetts, may I 
ask him if it is not a fact that in his closing address in that 
contest the distinguished Democratic Senator from Massachu- 
setts concentrated his attention on the question of nonemploy- 
ment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. His very presence there guaranteed to the 
electorate of that district the fact that the Democratic candi- 
date was an honest-to-goodness real fighting wet. The Senator 
is so closely associated as an opponent to prohibition that he 
typifies the opposition to prohibition. 

Now, I look forward with a great deal of pleasure to the 
occasion within the next few days when our newly elected col- 
league will be brought in here. I can see in my mind’s eye now 
a committee of distinguished Members here, headed by the dry 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner], the Democratic floor 
leader, and the distinguished dry leader from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], and the distinguished dry leader from Mississippi 
(Mr. RANKIN], acting as a reception committee, bringing the 
new Member down to the well of the House to qualify; and 
after he has qualified as a Member, these dry Members bringing 
him over here and turning him over to a committee consisting 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER], and the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Dyrr], and Mr. LAGUARDIA, of New 
York, and taking him down to initiate him into the mysteries 
of the wet group of this legislative body. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the gentleman believe he is justified in 
o ATAUR the Republican Members of this House on the 
result? 

Mr. STEAGALL. The gentleman stated, I believe, that in 
the last presidential election the wet Democratic candidate for 
President carried that congressional district by 400 and the 
congressional Democratie candidate carried it, I believe, by 
8,000. Does the gentleman from New York believe that the 
gentleman who was elected day before yesterday was more 
satisfactory to the wet people of that district than the Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate of 1928? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; because he did not straddle and did 
not have to go into the gentleman’s State to discuss the question. 

Mr. STEAGALL. That is not a fair charge. Whatever 
criticism may be made against the Democratic candidate for 
President in 1928 it can not be said that he straddled. I am 
sorry he did not straddle a littie, 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. But he supported all of you dry candi- 
dates for Congress, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. It was hard liquor and not 
hard times they voted on, was it not? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Well, it was liquor; it was dissatisfaction 
with existing conditions brought about by prohibition, and on 
that one issue he was elected. I do not think there is any 
necessity of saying anything- more about it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RANKIN. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that the 
newspapers carry the statement that there are about 3,000,000 
men out of work in New England, and is it not a fact that the 
unemployed have been storming the city hall in Cleveland, and 
is it not a fact that the dissatisfaction brought about by unem- 
ployment is one of the things that brought this man to 
Congress? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the unemployed have sense enough 
to know that one new Member of Congress can not change the 
situation. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is just the beginning. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It was dissatisfaction with prohibition. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is just the beginning, even in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA, 

Mr. STEAGALL. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. STHAGALL. Is not this also true, that the Republican 
candidate was so unsatisfactory to the drys that the drys put 
up a candidate of their own in the contest, leaving the contest 
to the two party candidates, both of whom were pledged to vote 
wet? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. But he got very few votes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I did not ask how many votes he got. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Next fall the real contest is coming on 
prohibition. We are going to have a condition in the next con- 
gressional campaign where you have got to declare whether 
you are for or against prohibition and whether you will fight 
against it. 

Mr, STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman seems to be troubled 
about the debacle which occurred in Massachusetts, but might 
it not be due to the fact that the leading citizen of Nor- 
thampton, which is in that district, was down in Florida fish- 
ing—Mr. Coolidge? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA, 


Oh, no. 
Will the gentleman yield further? 


If he would have lost by 1 vote that 


might be true, but he was defeated by 6,000, so that answers 
the question. 

Now, let me get to something that is in the bill and which, 
perhaps, does not attract as much attention in these days as 
prohibition but is nevertheless of great importance, and I refer 


to the provisions in the bill for the Veterans’ Bureau. I have 
always contended that sooner or later we will have to change 
our system in the cases of veterans who require hospitalization, 
and instead of spending huge amounts of the public funds for 
overhead in the maintenance of hospitals, we might find means 
by which we could give these veterans, and particularly tuber- 
cular veterans, the same amount which it now costs the Gov- 
ernment to maintain them in a hospital and permit them to go 
where they desire and to take care of themselves. 

I want to call the attention of the committee to the cost of 
the operation of the Veterans’ Bureau. I have done so on other 
occasions, but the Veterans’ Bureau seems to criticize my 
analysis of the figures. However, here they are: We are pay- 
ing out for compensation $196,000,000—that is, compensation 
for disabled veterans or the dependents of deceased veterans, 
This $196,000,000 is paid to approximately 861,275 persons. 
The total amount provided in this bill for personal services, 
salaries, is $43,176.274. The total amount in that item is 
$45,500,000, but the difference is for printing, binding, and 
other expenses not salaries. I will say that in this $43,176,000 
is included the salaries and pay of the personnel in the various 
veterans’ hospitals. The request I would like to make of the 
subcommittee is that next year, if it is possible, they have a 
breakdown showing how much of this $48,000,000 goes for the 
pay of the personnel in the hospitals and how much of it goes 
for the pay of the clerical and administrative end of the bureau 
charged with the payment of the $196,000,000 of compensation. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Of the amount of $45,500,000 for adminis- 
trative expenses $21,119,000 is for salaries, nurses, and other 
hospital expenses in 50 governmental hospitals, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That would leave approximately 
000,000 for the administrative cost of taking care of this com- 
pensation, adjusted compensation, and insurance. 

Mr. WOODRUM. And the emergency retired officers, 
is in the $196,000,000. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr, LUCE. Twenty-two million dollars is about 4 per cent of 
$500,000,000, is it not? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
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Mr. LUCE. In the great insurance companies—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am coming to that. Now, we spend a 
lot of money in our system on physical and medical examina- 
tions and on reexaminations. For instance, a veteran is placed 
on temporary partial or temporary total disability status and 
he is called at frequent intervals, and at great expense to 
the Government, for reexamination. A staff of doctors will 
look over him and then he is placed in a hospital for three or 
four days for observation, and then he is cut, say, 5 per cent, or 
left with his present compensation, or a slight difference is made. 
These recurring examinations, the committee will find, are ex- 
tremely costly, cause a great deal of dissatisfaction, and a 
great deal of trouble to all concerned, 

Personally, I believe the Veterans’ Bureau is overmanned, I 
believe the bureau would function more efficiently if the forces 
were reduced and if a new system of examination would be 
installed, so that some of the money that now goes into ad- 
ministrative expenses could go directly to the veterans who 
need it. 

Let me make a comparison between the Veterans’ Bureau and 
the Pension Bureau. The Pension Bureau pays out in pensions 
$214,000,000 to 471,422 pensioners, and the cost of the Pension 
Bureau for salaries and administration is $1,219,400. There is 
$150,000 for their field work and $298,000 for their medical in- 
spection. You bave a total there of about $1,600,000 in paying 
out $214,000,000 to a larger number of beneficiaries than are now 
receiving compensation from the Veterans’ Bureau. The cost of 
the Veterans’ Bureau for the administration of the compensa- 
tion insurance and adjusted compensation law is, as just stated, 
about $22,000,000. 

Lest it be said I am unfair, I will say that in addition to the 
compensation, of course, we appropriate for the adjusted-com- 
pensation fund $112,000,000 a year, for military and naval 
insurance $120,000,000 a year, and then, of course, $78,000,000 
which comes in from the premiums received from the various 
holders of the Government insurance policies. These, as I 
have just stated, are all administered by the Veterans’ 
Bureau, 

But with all this, gentlemen, you will see that the difference 
between the cost in the Pension Bureau and in the Veterans’ 
Bureau ig almost beyond comparison. 

The Pension Bureau does not have the system of recurring 
examinations, It has a system whereby they have, I believe, 
4,000 physicians throughout the country and they pay $5 for 
a medical examination, The total cost of all the medical exami- 
nations is $298,000. Of course, they do not maintain any hos- 
pitals such as the Veterans’ Bureau is required to maintain 
under the law. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma, Does not the gentleman think 
that these frequent examinations sometimes disclose wonderful 
conclusions? Did the gentleman notice in the papers recently 
that a man who had been rated as permanently and totally 
disabled was ordered in for a reexamination, and they found 
this was not so because he had only lost two of his feet. I 
do not know whether they thought he had grown any more feet 
or that he was a quadruped, but that was the result of that 
reexamination. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It seems to me in a case like that, where 
you have a man who was actually wounded in battle by shrap- 
nel or gunshot, or gassed in battle, it is the intention of the 
American people as expressed by the Congress not to call such 
a boy in every six months and have a reexamination and pare 
his compensation down one or two dollars every time he is 
examined, 

Mr, O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Does not the gentleman think 
that sometimes there is more the matter with the head of the 
doctor who makes the examination than the man who has lost 
his leg? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I believe these men and these various 
boards have to justify their existence, and I am not impressed 
with a board of medical officers that at the end of the year 
will show how much they have sayed on these veterans and 
then come in and ask for more salary for themselves. 

Mr. PEAVEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. PEAVEY. Do I understand the gentleman would advo- 
cate the complete abolishment of the Veterans’ Bureau and the 
turning over of the World War veterans to the Pension Bureau 
the same as other war veterans? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I recommend a very careful study of the 
present system and I personally am far from satisfied. I be- 
lieve there is a great deal of room for improvement and I 
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believe we could start immediately on this overhead and reduce 
it and have a more logical, equitable system of applying com- 
pensable rates to be paid to the veterans, and as in the case 
cited by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. O'Connor], once 
a man’s rating has been fixed, as in the ease of the man who 
has lost his two feet, I should say that boy should not be 
troubled any more about examinations and should receive his 
compensation monthly for the rest of his days. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. LUCE. I am sure the gentleman does not wish to dis- 
turb still further the very muddy waters of this question, and, 
perhaps, in fairness to the system it ought to be explained that 
compensation is not compensation in the way of an attempt to 
pay a man the equivalent of what he has suffered but is based 
upon the diminution of his earning capacity, and these exami- 
nations primarily are to ascertain whether there has been any 
change in earning capacity, and even in the case of amputation 
it may develop that the passage of months has either increased 
or lessened the capacity of the man to be self-supporting. The 
theory of the system has not hitherto been what the gentleman 
thinks. 
moment has under consideration the question of whether we 
should abandon this theory and substitute for it the theory of 
pensions, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is a matter of utter indifference to 
the veteran what you call it. He is only interested in receiy- 
ing sufficient that he may exist, considering his disabilities. I 
do not care whether you call it compensation or pension; I do 
not care whether you call it diminution of earning capacity 
or what you may call it. I am not concerned with names. But 
I am concerned with eases where men have rendered services, 
mark you—and I am speaking now for the men who have been 
in combat, who have been wounded. 
to have four or fiye medical officers who have not seen action 
pass upon a boy and tell him he is less than 10 per cent or he 
is just 15 per cent and then have him get $16 or $8, and I do 
not care what the theory of it is. The veteran knows his health 
has been permanently impaired. I am frank about it. 

Now, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] referred 
to the cost of insurance companies. This is interesting. 

Selected data concerning four ag insurance companies in the United 
States 
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I want to call attention to the fact that the above figures of 
expenses include agents’ commissions, which in itself is a very 
large item, and the expense of collecting premiums every 
month, which is also a large item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it was not 
my intention to enter into discussion or debate about the elec- 
tion that took place in Massachusetts on Tuesday; but some 
flagrant statements made by the last speaker led me to try and 
correct in a small way his remarks. 

In the first place, his advice was very good that the least said 
about the subject the better, and I think if some of the speakers 
in Congress in the last six months had followed the gentleman's 
advice with reference to a certain subject, the people of the 
country would have a much higher opinion of Congress than it 
has to-day. There has been altogether too much talk on the 
subject of prohibition, pro and eon, either way you put it. So I 
agree that the least said on the subject the better. 

zut I do not agree with/the statement the gentleman made 
when he as a Republican stands on this floor and says he is 
“ delighted ” at the election of a Democrat. 

The gentleman from New York owes allegiance in this House 
He is assigned to a high position on 
one of the legislative committees as a Republican, and I think it 
comes with poor grace from him or any other man to take the 
floor and say that he delights in the election of a member of the 
opposing party. Of course, the delegation from Massachusetts 
will welcome the gentleman who was elected on Tuesday to this 
House, but I can not say—and I think I speak for my Repub- 
lican colleagues—that it will be with any such delight as the 
gentleman from New York expresses on that election. 

Now, the gentleman made one or two very great errors in his 
Statement. He says that this has been a rock-ribbed Republican 
district and that our former distinguished Speaker was elected 
almost unanimously. I think that is practically the statement 
he made. 

I have the figures to show that in one election Mr. GILLETT 
was elected with less than 500 in that district. So when the 
gentleman says that it is such a rock-ribbed Republican district 
he is again in error. 

Then he says that there has been a referendum in Massachu- 
setts. There has been no such thing. There has never been a 
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| referendum on the wet and dry proposition as far as I know, and 


I have been at home while most of the elections were going on 
in recent years. I do not think I have missed any. I say 
again there has been no referendum in Massachusetts on the 
subject of the wet and dry proposition. Those are a few of the 
misstatements the gentleman from New York has made, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRBADWAY. I will. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What was the referendum on? 

Mr. TREADWAY. There has been no referendum. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. What does the gentleman call it? 

Mr. TREADWAY. There was a suggestion put on the ballot 
asking the State senators to send to Congress their opinion on 
this issue. It came here, and has any action ever been taken 
upon it by anyone? ‘Therefore it was of no consequence and 
was not worth the paper it was written on. 

Now, I want still further to call the gentleman’s attention to 
other errors that he has made, and then I want to offer a brief 
explanation as I see it of this situation. 

The gentleman from New York says that one great issue up 
there was the wet and dry issue. Well, the principal speaker 
that went into the district in behalf of the Democratic candi- 
date was the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsH], 
and here is what the paper says as to his remarks: 


Senator Warsa touched only lightly upon the prohibition issue. He 
devoted most of his address to telling his audience to vote Bemocratic 
Tuesday “as a protest against the refusal of the Republican adminis- 
tration now in power to at least admit there is something wrong with 
the country economically.” 


Nobody qnestions the statement of the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts. I agree with him that something is wrong in 
the country to-day. Something is wrong in the industrial situa- 
tion in Massachusetts; but who is to blame for it? That is the 
question I put to this House. 

I am glad the blame does not rest upon the membership of 
this House. Whether our reyision of the tariff was good or 
not—and, on the whole, I think it was the best we could do— 
we at least attended to the business assigned us and passed 
the bill with expedition. We appreciated the fact the country 
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did not want industrial conditions and tariff rates left unde- 
cided too long. Let the blame of present industrial depression 
be placed where it belongs. 

Who is to blame? This House passed a tariff revision bill 
last May. Where is it to-day? It is still being talked to death 
in the other branch of Congress, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana rose. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, I beg the gentleman not to interrupt 
me now. If there is anything under the sun that will upset 
economic conditions in the country, it is the lack of knowledge 
and lack of certainty in business as to what the tariff situation 
is or will be. Therefore, I say that the present economic 
trouble is the lack of action in the other branch of Congress— 
I do not know whether it is proper to say the Senate, but I am 
going to say it, and I can be called down for it if I am out of 
order. Who is to blame there? The Democratie minority and 
a few men who label themselves Republicans, but who are not. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] Let us be frank about it. 
There is the explanation of the present economic situation in 
the country and it is the explanation of the economic situation 
in the second district of Massachusetts, as shown on Tuesday 
last. If we want to go back to the real explanation of the 
reason for that change in the situation, I do not think I would 
go to the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] as an ex- 
pert on Massachusetts politics, but I would go to the press of 
that section. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. I suggest to the gentleman that in overturning 
a majority of 8,500 votes a year ago by a majority of nearly 
7,000 for the Democratic candidate last Tuesday, the people of 
this district evidently do not agree with the gentleman who has 
the floor, when he says that the present situation is due to a 
minority of Democrats and a few Republicans. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I shall be very glad later to touch on the 
subject of the votes cast. My remark referred to the controlling 
forces in the Senate at this time. 

Mr. BYRNS. My point is, if the gentleman will permit, that 
he is not in accord with the overwhelming majority of the voters 
in this particular district who by their votes indicated their 
resentment of the administration in power. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I shall come to that very idea in bringing 
up the item of how the votes were cast up there, and I have the 
figures here before me. As I said, I do not consider the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LAGuarp1a] an expert on Massachu- 
setts polities, but I do consider the press of that immediate 
vicinity as representing a proper cross-section view of the atti- 
tude of the people. In that connection I am going to read ex- 
tracts from two editorials. One is from a paper published in the 
city of Springfield, where the largest vote in that election was 
east, and the other is from a paper published in the city of 
Holyoke, 8 or 10 miles from the city of Springfield and adjoin- 
ing Chicopee, which is in the second district. I do not know who 
wrote these editorials; but whoever they were, I submit that 
they are better witnesses on the political conditions in that dis- 
trict than the gentleman from New York. 

In yesterday's edition the Springfield Republican editorially 
says: 

But the situation for the Republicans in this district was made worse 
by far when their candidate somewhat belatedly tried to play with both 
sides on the prohibition question. The strength of the party was de- 
pleted by a defection of the Republican drys that can not be measured 
at all by the vote actually cast for the independent dry candidates. 
The Republican stay-at-home vote was much increased by an Intense 
dissatisfaction with Mr. Griggs’s equivocal handling of the issue and his 
virtual abandonment of the President in relation to it. He suffered 
heavy losses because of the popular disposition to ascribe to him a com- 
plete lack of conviction, if not of personal sincerity, It is evident that, 
after all, he did not win over the more agressive wets after paying a 
high price for their support. Mr. Granriexn’s plurality is too stunning, 
in view of the political history of this district, to vindicate the “ wet- 
dry” strategy of the Griggs campaign. , 

A party must be one thing or the other when public questions arise 
on which a clear division of opinion is in evidence; and so must party 
eandidates In order to gain public confidence, There will be a wide 
difference of opinion among politicians as to the expediency of Mr. 
Griggs’s attitude toward prohibition; but it seems a sound judgment 
that, in his unprecedented defeat as a Republican candidate in this dis- 
trict, the knockout blow was the sudden loss of confidence in his political 
stability experienced by an appreciable part of the electorate. 


The other editorial to which I refer is headed “The Fate of 
All Straddlers,” and reads as follows: 
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THE FATE OF ALL STRADDLERS 


This is Lincoln’s Birthday.. And if Mr. Griggs, the defeated candidate 
for Congress in the second district, knows his American history as well 
as he ts generally credited with, he will probably ponder on the funda- 
mentals that made Lincoln a success in politics and a great figure in 
the world for all the ages. One of the solid foundation stones in the 
Lincoln structure was his inability to straddle on any issue. He spent 
no time on top of the fences. He voted and talked as he lived. When 
Lincoln said, “I believe this Government can not endure permanently 
half slave and half free,” he disturbed the “ play it safe” members of 
the Republican Party who wanted him to straddle the burning issue of 
the day. His position led to his defeat by Douglas in the most famous 
battle for a position in the United States Senate ever Waged. But it 
made him President two years later. 

To Lincoln, slavery was a great moral issue with which there could 
be no compromise. No man was ever able to bang a “ slave-free” label 
on him. If he were placed in the position that Mr. Griggs found him- 
self after the recent primaries in the second district and held the private 
convictions that Mr. Griggs holds on the prohibition issue he would 
doubtless have said, “I believe that this Government can not endure 
permanently half drunk and half sober,” and while it might have re- 
sulted in his defeat in the particular district and the particular contest, 
he would have a lot of satisfaction in the result which is denied Mr, 
Griggs to-day. 

A well-known Holyoke character had a friend who was ailing. The 
friend had been-placed on a diet, which prohibited, among other things, 
the drinking of beer. Inasmuch as the friend was a German, the doc- 
tor’s orders did not fit very well. The two cronies were talking it over 
one day, and the healthy one advised the ailing one to toss the doctor 
and his diet into the discard and let him, the healthy one, prescribe for 
him. He did. The foundation stone of the new diet structure was a 
half keg of beer from Willimansett brewery twice a week, to be divided 
in equal portions between the two. “And how did it work out, Fritz?” 
asked a listener to Fritz’s story. “Did he get well?” “ Oh, no,” said 
Fritz. “He died pretty soon. But he died happy.” Mr. Griggs does 
not even have that consoling thought. 


I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp by the insertion of the remainder of these editorials. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I prefer to answer the gentleman later. 
The gentleman will excuse me. 

Mr, RANKIN. But the gentleman from Massachusetts can 
not do that. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have the floor. 

Mr. RANKIN. But I rise to reserve the right to object to 
the gentleman’s request. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not mean to be offensive, but I rose 
only to inquire whether the gentleman from Massachusetts 
has consulted the other gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
UNDERHILL] about inserting these editorials in the RECORD. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I shall consult the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN], Perhaps that would be better. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I think the gentleman should consult 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, the guardian of the RECORD, 
and if he does I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I now apologize to the 
gentleman. I thought he was trying to interrupt me when 
I wanted to answer his colleague from Tennessee. Is that 
satisfactory? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr, TREADWAY. The gentleman from Tennessee asked some 
questions about the overturn in the vote. It might be interesting 
for the House to know that in 1928 there were cast in the elec- 
tion in this district 96,000 votes, in rough figures, and that in 
the election on-Tuesday last there were cast 57,900 votes. In 
other words, nearly 38,000 fewer votes were cast on Tuesday last 
than in the election a year and a half ago. Also, Mr. Kaynor, 
our late colleague, received 52,000 votes, while Mr. Griggs, the 
Republican candidate, on Tuesday received only 24,749 votes, or 
27,500 less votes than the Republican candidate did in the fall 
of 1928. The difference conres here. The Democratic candidate 
received 12,700 votes less than did the Democratic candidate of 
a year and a half ago. The Democratic candidate on Tuesday 
last was elected by 31,000 votes, whereas the Democratic candi- 
date of two years ago, who was defeated, received 43,000 votes, 
or 12,000 more votes as a defeated candidate than the successful 
candidate did on Tuesday. Of course, the answer to that is 
the stay-at-home vote, and I think the newspaper editorials that 
I have read indicate the reason for that. 
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Mr. WINGO. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes: 

Mr. WINGO. Still there is not any doubt in the gentleman's 
mind, is there, that the Democratic candidate in the election last 
Tuesday has a safe majority? 

Mr. TREADWAY. He has a very good majority, and I con- 
gratulate him heartily on the size of it. I took the floor only in 
a way to answer the statements of the gentienran from New 
York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. WINGO. I was somewhat interested in the editorial 
which accused the Republican candidate of straddling on the 
liquor question, 

Now, maybe he did not know whether to follow the wet 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary or the dry chair- 
man of the Committee on Expenditures in the Departments. 
Your platform straddles on it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Other papers express similar views as to 
the reasons governing Tuesday's election. I was not express- 
ing an opinion of my own, but I was endeavoring to show that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] does not know 
as much about Massachusetts politics as the newspapers that 
are published in that State and district do. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LUCE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, my colleague [Mr. Treapway] 


has so excellently covered the ground that I think I shall find | 


no occasion to consume all of my 10 minutes unless I am inter- 
rogated. 

I would, however, emphasize one thing: He gaye figures the 
significance of which may not have been immediately grasped, 
and so I would add that they showed a falling off of 50 per cent 
in the Republican vote and 30 per cent in the Democratic vote. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the party to which I 
give my faith, always in the Hastern States at least, has more 
trouble in getting out its vote in an off year or at a by-election 
than the opposing party has. The reason is climatic more than 
any other. Last Tuesday the ground in Massachusetts was Cov- 
ered with snow. Republican votes predominate in rural dis- 
tricts, which, of course, are usually not so well supplied with 
transit facilities as those found in the cities. Also, the polling 
places average to be at a much longer distance from the homes 
than in the cities. Always there is encountered difficulty in get- 
ting Republicans to the polls to vyote. 

Mr. MONTET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. MONTET. Is it not also a fact that the Republican Party 
had a frost up there? 

Mr. LUCE. We have frosts sometimes that are beneficial, 
and I occasionally wish my friends from the South might enjoy 
the advantages thereof. [Laughter and applause.] 

My own judgment is that comparatively few members of 
either party changed their political attitude in this election. 
Apart from the climatic factor I think the chief reason for 
the outcome was that a large number of citizens of that dis- 
trict, in common with citizens of the rest of the State, did 
not approve the attempt of the Republican candidate to carry 
water on both shoulders; no, I want to change that [laughter] 
and say the attempt of the candidate to carry water on one 
shoulder and rum on the other. [Laughter.] The result was 
inevitable. 


One phase of that election should show men on both sides | 


of the aisle, and every man who aspires to an election next fall, 
that he can do nothing more likely to alienate the support of 
the American people than to try to ride two horses at the same 
time. [Laughter.] And in that regard I am-happy to say I 


am thankful that the politicians of that district and the poli- | 


ticians of the State of Massachusetts and the politicians of the 
Nation have been taught a lesson. 


It is not my intention to expatiate to you on the subject of | 


prohibition. There has been great expenditure here of words 
on that subject, although it is not yet directly before the House. 
Much time has been used that would better have been devoted 
to the day’s work. 
Nevertheless, I recognize that it is a live subject, one in which 
the people are greatly interested, and one that may have serious 
*effect next fall on the fortunes of men on both sides of the aisle. 
In view of that fact, I desire to take this opportunity to express 
my belief that my party will thrive and prosper and have the 
greatest chance of a renewal of control of both branches of Con- 
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gress if it will take its stand fairly and squarely behind its 
leader, the President of the United States [applause], and still 
adhere to its position, that the first thing to do is to ascertain 
the facts; that it is foolish to attempt to draw conclusions until 
we know the facts. When the facts haye been ascertained, then 
let both parties squarely face the issue. 

My friend from Arkansas [Mr. WiNGo] saw fit to interrogate 
my colleague [Mr. Treapway] on this matter. He reminds me 
of the traditional story of the pot calling the kettle black. The 
gentleman from Arkansas indicated that the Republican Party 
is divided. When I see Arkansas lining up with New York City 
on this question of prohibition, when I see the two factions of 
the Democratic Party lining up on the same side on any matter 
or subject, then I shall think the gentleman’s question was 
pertinent and his position well taken. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield to’the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery] 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I did not have an opportunity to hear my distinguished col- 
league [Mr. TreEapway] make his address, but I heard part of 
the address of my friend and colleague [ Mr. LUCE]. 

I intend to place in the Recor» an editorial from the Lynn 
Telegram-News to-day, in which they expressed the feeling of 
the people in Massachusetts very clearly and concisely in refer- 
ence to the election in the second congressional district of 
Massachusetts : 
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HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 

WILLIAM J. GRANFIELD, wringing wet Democrat, yesterday swept 
‘through the second congressional district and registered one of the most 
sensational political victories ever seen in Massachusetts, defeating his 
Republican opponent by a plurality of more than 6,000 votes. 

The result was more than a victory for the Democrats. It was vir- 
tually a landslide which surpassed the fondest expectations of even Mr. 
GRANFIELD and his supporters. 

Republican leaders must be suffering severe chills about their hearts 
as a result of the outcome. For many years the Springtield district has 
been a Republican stronghold and solid majorities have been rolled up 
there time after time. It is the home district of Calvin Coolidge and 
Senator Ginterr. If the Democratic victory of yesterday is any guide 
to the fal] campaign, no Republican seat in Congress is safe. 

The victory is plainly a blow at prohibition and at the so-called 
Republican prosperity. GRaNFIELp’s opponent was a dry. Before the 
primaries he shifted and said he would yote to repeal the prohibition 
amendment. Later he shifted again and ssid he was still a dry. This 
action condemned him and the whole district put the stamp of approval 
on Mr. GRANFIBLD, old-time Republican precincts giving him a majority. 

Vox populi—the voice of the people. Starting some time ago as a 
murmur it has increased in volume until the present day when it may 
be heard throughout the country. The Republican prosperity bubble has 
broken, and even those who helped to blow it to such a great size and 
were entranced by its beauty, have been forced to the stern realization 
that it was just a bubble. 

The news dispatches carry a story of President Hoover catching a 
45-pound sunfish at Long Key, Fin. The Chief Executive has quarters 
on a luxurious houseboat and in the close vicinity are two Coast Guard 
eutters, whose duty is supposedly to keep rum runners away. Just 
why any rum runners should be expected to appear in the vicinity of 
the President's boat is not exactly clear to the average citizen. Surely 
these gentlemen who deal in illicit liquor must be aware that Mr. 
Hoover is a dry President. 

While the President lolls in ease and luxury in Florida, millions of 
Americans, both Democrats and Republicans, are wondering where 
their next meal is coming from. The industrial depression is being 
felt in all sections of the country. Chimneys of great manufacturing 
plants are smokeless. The factories are silent and the workers walk 
the streets, cold and hungry. Many of them have been driven in des- 
peration to criminal acts to stave off the pangs of hunger. That is 
Republican prosperity. 

Lynn is feeling the results of the panic and conditions are the same 
in all the large cities in the country as well as the smaller cities and 
the towns. Machines lay rusting in idleness while men whose hands 
are calloused from years of work at these machines grieve and wonder 
and walk the streets, 

Perhaps if the President would remain in Washington and confer 
with leading manufacturers regarding the unemployment situation, in- 
stead of tiring his brain trying to figure a way to capture a sunfish 
without battling for two hours, the country would benefit. But Mr. 
Hoover will tell you that the country is prosperous and flowing with 
gold. And Mr. Hoover is a Republican. Contrary to the declarations 
of the President ond other Republican leaders, industrial conditions in 
these United States at present are in a pathetic condition. It may be 
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a land of milk and honey, as they say, but the milk has soured and 
the honey has spoiled. If “ Honest” Abraham Lincoln is looking down 
upon us now, his eyes must be glistening with tears as he views the 
degradation of the party he loved and raised to the greatest heights 
in the history. 

There is little promise of any 
near future. But there is one hope. 
added confidence by their conquest of western Massachusetts. The 
party can face the fall elections with high expectations, The voters 
are awakening, and once they fully realize their power this will truly 
be a prosperous United States. 


They say that without any doubt in the world the election 
held the day before yesterday in the second congressional district 
was a repudiation of the policies of President Hoover; that 
it was a protest against the administration that is being given 
to us by the Republican Party, and that also without any 
doubt it means the election of a Democratie Senator from the 
State of Massachusetts this coming fall. [Applause.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY, Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether this Democrat whom he prophesies will be elected, or 
his paper prophesies will be elected, will follow Republican 
principles in the Senate as well as the junior Senator is now 
following them on tariff matters? S 

Mr. CONNERY. I think the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts in the United States Senate is following out pretty thor- 
oughly the principles of the Democratic Party, as laid down in 
the Houston convention. [Laughter.] I will say to the gentle- 
man that if I had any ambition at the present time to be a can- 
didate for the United States Senate I would not want any bet- 
ter opportunity of going over to that other body than at the 
present time. I have been asked many times whether I desired 
to be a candidate for the Senate, as the gentleman well knows, 
but I have decided I prefer to stay in the higher body—the 
House of Representatives—for the time being. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I interrupt the gentleman once more 
to say that if through any change of heart I ever should vote 
for a Democratic candidate for the United States Senate, I 
should hope to have an opportunity to vote for my esteemed 
colleague [Mr. Connery]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNERY. I thank the gentleman from Massachusetts. 


improvement in conditions in the 
The Democrats may well gain 


During the last campaign I received both nominations, and in 
my home city I have been asked whether I am a Democrat or a 


Republican, in reference to nominations. [Laughter.] of 
course, the Republican nomination was given to me involun- 
tarily and came through no seeking on my part. However, I 
have made it very clear to them that I. was born a Democrat; 
that my father was a Democrat, and that he was mayor of 
Lynn. I have stated that he ran five times for election as 
mayor before being elected, being defeated each time, in order to 
build up the Democratic Party in Lynn. I am a member of 
democratic committees in Congress; I was born a Democrat and 
I expect to die a Democrat. [Applause.] There is my position 
with reference to that. 

To return to the situation in the second congressional district, 
I really believe absolutely that the people of Massachusetts are 
making a protest against the Republican administration; they 
are making a protest against the condition in which the Re- 
publican Party has left not only the State of Massachusetts 
but entire New Bngland. Great Republican leaders came to us 
during the last campaign and asked us to vote for Mr. Hoover. 
Their promises were to the effect that if we would vote for 
Mr. Hoover we would get the fullest possible protection on 
textiles, on shoes, leather, and on all the other industries for 
which Massachusetts is so famous, 

Mr. STOBBS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes. 

Mr. STOBBS. Is not the condition the gentleman is alluding 
to—I suppose in the other body of Congress—brought about 
by a combination of the Members of the so-called radical or 
northwest Republicans and the almost solid bloc of Democrats 
in that body, while the so-called regular Republicans in that 
body are voting for the interests of Massachusetts? 

Mr. CONNERY. I will say to the gentleman that when the 
Democrats haye control of the United States Senate, which 
they will have in the near future, all of our Democrats will 
be in line with our policies and we will not be riding two 
horses like the Republicans are in the Senate of the United 
States. [Applause.] They made us the promise of protection 
in our industries. Those promises have not been kept. The 
gentleman may say it is due to a coalition in the United States 
Senate, but nevertheless they are Republicans. The Republi- 
can Party is in power to-day. We had six manufacturers in the 
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city of Lynn go out of business during the Christmas recess. 
We had industries go out of business in Newburyport and 
Haverhill within the last two weeks. Every day they are clos- 
ing industries in Massachusetts. You had your spectacle out in 
Cleveland two or three days ago, where the people stormed the 
courthouse and said, “ Give us work and give us wages.” Now, 
what kind of Republican prosperity is that? [Applause.] 

Mr. STOBBS. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STOBBS. Is it not true that a Republican House, under 
Republican leadership here, gave the duties necessary for the 
industries in New England, especially so far as the shoe in- 
dustry, in which the gentleman is most interested, is concerned? 

Mr. CONNERY. I will ask the gentleman a question in 
return. They say an Irishman sometimes answers a question 
by asking one. Who took out the duties on shoes and leather 
after the Ways and Means Committee had reported them to 
the Congress? 

Mr. STOBBS. Who put them back? 

Mr. CONNERY. Answer my question first. 

Mr. STOBBS. A Republican House put them back. 

Mr. CONNERY. I have been told that it was President 
Hoover who teok them out and I am asking the gentleman if 
he has any information about that? 

Mr. STOBBS. A Republican House put them back. 

Mr. CONNERY. The people in Massachusetts believe that 
President Hoover took them out. Up in Massachusetts our 
industries, the textile industry, the leather industry, and the 
shoe industry, are being driven out of existence. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I will be pleased to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KETCHAM. My recollection is the gentleman himself 
voted for the tariff bill. 

Mr. CONNERY. Of course, I voted for the tariff bill. Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith last fall sent telegrams to all the Mem- 
bers of the Congress and 9 out of 10 answered that they were 
in favor of a tariff that would protect American industry. 
That is Democratic doctrine. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes. 

Mr. LUCE. What was the proportion in the other branch 
that lived up to the promise? 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman means over in the Senate? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes; the gentleman said he sent telegrams to all 
the Members of Congress, and that includes both branches. I 
would like to know how many in the other branch lived up to 
their promise. 

Mr. CONNERY. I haye not the figures about the other body. 
I know how many lived up to it in this body. There were 90 
in this body. 

Mr, LUCE. ‘Tell me how many in this House lived up to their 
promise. 

Mr. CONNERY. Ninety. 

Mr. LUCE. Does the gentleman mean that 90 Democrats 
voted for the tariff bill? 

Mr. CONNERY. No; I donot say that. That is wrong. 

Mr. LUCE. How many in this House lived up to that 
promise? 

Mr. CONNERY. I have not the figures on that. We had divi- 
sion on this side, just as you had on that side. Of course, there 
were more Republicans, because the Republicans are in line with 
everything that goes in the tariff. I can not vote for all the 
protective tariff rates for big monopolistic corporations that you 
people want to put in a tariff bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman wait until my colleague 
from Massachusetts has finished, and then I will yield to him 
with pleasure. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman say that one-half of his col- 
leagues lived up to their promise to the American people? 

Mr. CONNERY. I have not those figures and I do not know. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman say one-fourth of them lived 
up to their promise? 

Mr, O'CONNELL of New York. What promise? 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes; I think more than one-fourth. 

Mr. LUCH. I think the gentleman is very much in error. 
I think, perhaps, 1 man in 10 kept the promise that was made 
during the campaign. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield to the distinguished minority leader 
with pleasure. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman’s colleague [Mr. Lucs], when 
he had the floor, said he thought the remedy for the Repub- 
lican Party was to follow the President of the United States 
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and he followed that up by saying that we should first -ascer- 
tain the facts and then proceed. I want to ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts if it would not take a commission to 
ascertain the facts as to how the President stood on the shoe 
schedule, as well as on the other schedules, and I want to ask 
him in that connection if the Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Gitterr, did not vote for free hides and free shoes? 

Mr. CONNERY, I do not think the Senator from Massachu- 
setts voted that way; but I do say it would take more than a 
commission—it would take a Philadelphia lawyer—to find out 
where Mr. Hooyer stood on the shoe and leather schedule. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield to my friend from Ohio who has 
done such valiant work for the suffering tanning industry and 
the farmers. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I appreciate the effort of the junior 
Senator from Massachusets in trying to get protection for the 
textile industry and the shoe industry of the gentleman's State. 
He did some fine work along that line; but is it not a fact 
that when it came to the question of placing a duty on hides he 
voted against it, knowing that if hides did not get a duty, 
leather and shoes would go down with it? 

Mr. CONNERY. I am not familiar with the motive of the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts, but I believe the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts was trying to go along the lines as 
laid down by Governor Smith in his telegram to Members of 
Congress sent during the last campaign. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. The point I am trying to make is 
that I believe the agricultural group is just as much entitled 
to a duty and to protection on hides as the shoe industry and 
the leather industry. 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman from Ohio knows my senti- 
ments on that. I have said many, many times on the floor of 
this House that I believe the farmers are entitled to a tariff on 
hides and that the leather men are entitled to a tariff on leather 
and the shoe men are entitled to a tariff on shoes. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CULLEN]. 

Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I notice that the Republican members of the Massachusetts dele- 
gation, who have been discussing the political situation in their 
State, have left the Hall to hold a conference, and I hope they 
will be able to settle it—at least the people will take care of it 
when next fall comes around, according to what happened a 
few days ago [laughter] in the second congressional district 
in Massachusetts by the election of a Democrat. But I am now 
concerned in the bill before the House for discussion, the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill. I am not going to discuss 
this bill in detail because of the fact that we have a chairman 
and an able ranking minority member who have the facts and 
figures which they are ready to present to the House, and I 
shall try to show that they have presented to the House a very 
commendable bill, a bill that ought to commend itself to the 
membership because of the fact that it has followed along the 
lines of the economy program without destroying the efficiency 
of the various departments of government which come under its 
jurisdiction. 

It was my esteemed privilege and great pleasure to be a 
member of the Appropriations Committee up to a few weeks ago 
when I was assigned to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Although I am no longer a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I still have and shall always have a high regard and 
warm attachment for its membership. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to pay suitable tribute to 
Mr. Wason, the very able chairman of the independent offices 
subcommittee and his associates, Mr. Summers, Mr. ALLEN, Mr. 
WIGGLEsworTH, and Mr. WoopruM, who have aided him in pre- 
paring for the consideration of the House this very commend- 
able bill. 

I note with particular interest that the amount recommended 
in this bill is $1,311,825 less than the Budget estimate and 
$141,487,627 less than the total of the 1930 appropriations. I 
wish to congratulate the members of the committee for their 
painstaking efforts in bringing about a reduction in the appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and the sundry independent 
Government agencies, for the fiscal year 1931. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention of the Members 
of the House to a particular item in connection with the United 
States Shipping Board in leasing the five Government-owned deep- 
sea terminal facilities it administrates. The leases were made 
by Piers 3 and 4 at the Army base in Brooklyn. Earnings in 
revenues from the Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Norfolk, and 
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Charleston terminals for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, 
amounted to $346,763. Of this amount, the Brooklyn terminal 
contributed $209,795, which is nearly two-thirds. 

The terms of the terminal lease agreement for Piers 3 and 4 
of the Brooklyn Army base as held by the Shipping Board under 
permit from the War Department, as submitted to the committee 
by Chairman O'Connor of the Shipping Board are as follows: 

From December 1, 1923, to November 30, 1928, this terminal was 
operated by the Atlantic Tidewater Terminals (Inc.), under lease which 
specified that the United States Shipping Board receive $150,000 per 
annum as a guaranteed rental, and in addition 66% per cent of the net 
operating profit over and above $50,000 per year, which would go to 
the lessee after the guaranteed rental was paid. A new lease with the 
Atlantic Tidewater Terminals running five years from December 1, 
1928, is now in effect, under the terms of which the United States 
Shipping Board receives 55 per cent of the gross receipts of this ter- 
minal with a guaranteed minimum of $160,000 per annum. 

The North German Lloyd Steamship Co. subleases one of these Army 
base piers from the Atlantic Tidewater Terminals (Inc.) for the use 
of its trans-Atlantic passenger service. The total proposed 1931 appro- 
priation for the Shipping Board, as presented to tie House, is $6,346,000. 
This is $5,148,000 less than the $11,494,000 appropriation for the cur- 
rent year. This decreased outlay is a splendid example of economy. 

With regard to the Hoboken terminal, operated by the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, it showed earnings of $290,030 for 1929 and the estimated 
excess for each of the years 1930 and 1931 is $300,000. 


Mr. McDUFFIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLEN. I will yield, althongh I have not much time. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I wanted to say that it might be interest- 
ing to the House in connection with this vast economy in the 
amount for the Shipping Board to state just what percentage of 
the load tonnage is being carried under the American flag, even 
with this unusual reduction in the amount authorized this year. 

Mr. CULLEN. I did not go into those figures, but I think 
the percentage is better than 50 per cent. 

Mr. McDUFFIEB. I think that is a remarkable showing. 

Mr. CULLEN. It should be a matter .of favorable comment 
for the House to know that this is a splendid example of effi- 
cient management and business application on the part of the 
Shipping Board as constituted to-day. 

It is a source of much encouragement and gratification to note 
in the public press this morning that plans and specifications 
are presented to the Shipping Board by the present owners of 
the United States Line and who purchased the Leviathan and 
sister ships, some months ago. 

The proposed new ships will have a sustained speed of 2814 
knots and will be in excess of 50,000 tons and length over all of 
962 feet. They will have a landing place built on the ships for 
airplanes that will place them in the same category with the 
fast ships of the North Atlantic service and will make the run 
from Cherbourg to New York in less than five days. 

Plans and specifications are submitted to the Shipping Board 
for approval. Under the Jones-White bill three-fourths of the 
cost of construction for new tonnage for operations under the 
American flag may be borrowed at the Government's current 
interest rate from the board’s $250,000,000 construction loan 
fund. Before such loans are made, however, the plans must 
be approved by the board and the Nayy Department to see that 
the yessels are suitable for the purpose of auxiliary cruisers in 
time of emergency. 

This, I understand, is the proposal of the owners of the 
United States Line, and I sincerely hope and trust that their 
application for loans will be granted, in order that our North 
American passenger fleet shall be greater if not better than 
any other service in the North Atlantic, 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, I 
want to say that the bill before us I have examined carefully. 
I have had some experience as a member of the committee and 
the subcommittee; I have read the bill night after night. The 
bill ought to pass this House without the dotting of an i or the 
crossing of a t. It is a commendable bill, and I commend the 
committee for the admirable work they have done on this 
important appropriation bill, [Applause.] 

Mr, WASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Simons]. 


Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, when President Heover went 
into office about a year ago he evidenced considerable interest 
in the upbuilding of the city of Washington. He had taken an 
active part in what is now known as the public-buildings pro- 
gram in this city. Shortly after his inauguration he submitted 
to the Congress a request for an appropriation of $3,000,000 to 
start the purchase of the municipal-center property. He has 
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been friendly and decidedly interested personally in the build- 
ing of Washington and its progressive growth. A part of his 
responsibilities as President is the naming of commissioners to 
govern in the District of Columbia. I am advised that the 
President offered the civilian commissionerships to a number of 
men in Washington whom he believed competent and entirely 
able to give this city an efficient, businesslike, progressive ad- 
ministration. Those men refused to aceept for reasons which to 
them were sufficient. The President, still friendly to the city 
and still desiring to give it a businesslike, efficient city govern- 
ment, to the benefit not only of the Nation’s Capital but of the 
city itself, cast about and announced a few days ago that he 
proposed to nominate for one of the commissionerships General 
Crosby, upon his retirement from active service, and, likewise, 
that he had tendered the second commissionership to Mr. 
Brown, of the Bureau of Efficiency. Note what happened fol- 
lowing that announcement. 

No one charges that General Crosby is not competent nor 
able in every way to carry on the work of the commissionership 
of the District of Columbia. They all admit that, but immedi- 
ately, under the leadership of the board of trade and under the 
specific leadership of a man named Murphy, affiliated with 
that organization, they started a fight against General Crosby 
on the ground that he has been and is now a soldier. In 
my opinion, that is not the basis of the opposition to General 
Crosby. Admitting his competency, they are using his mili- 
tary background as a smoke screen behind which to fight the 
President of the United States. ‘The reason they oppose Gen- 
eral Crosby to be one of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia is that he is not one of the board of trade 
group in the city of Washington. The President proposes to 
put in a man whose first interest will be the interest of the 
city of Washington and not the first interest of the board of 
trade of this city. Note the spectacle. Here is an organization 
claiming that it is acting for the best interests of the residents 
of this city, when acting under the leadership of a man not a 
resident of the city but a resident of the State of Maryland, 
Yet he attempts to tell the President what the citizenship of 
Washington shall have. That, in my Judgment, is the motive 
that is behind the fight on General Crosby—a desire on the part 
of the board of trade to have some one in the civilian commis- 
sionerships that they dominate and that they can in a measure 
control. I heartily congratulate the President upon his willing- 
ness and his desire to give the people commissioners whose first 
interest will be the interest of the city at large. 

The other day—and I speak of it now because it has some 
bearing here—an attack was made upon me becnuse I had had 
men from the Bureau of Efficiency make some investigation of 
the courts, My action at that time has met, so far as I can 
find, universal approval on the part of litigants and lawyers in 
the Nation's Capital. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. WASON. 
minutes more. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, my action in calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the courts of Washington were not func- 
tioning efficiently has had the approval of lawyers, litigants, and 
of some of the judges of the Nation’s Capital. So I am not 
concerned about that, and I offer no apology for what I have 
done; but calling your attention again to the situation that 
exists regarding the President’s designation of General Crosby, 
in my judgment the opposition which has been expressed in 
the press of Washington to what was done regarding the courts 
is not directed at me and what I did, but it is directed at 
the Bureau of Efficiency, in order that a foundation may be 
laid for opposing Mr. Brown as commissioner when and if the 
President nominates him for that position. That is what I 
think is behind the fight on General Crosby, That is what I 
think is behind this attack that has been made on two or 
three occasions on the action that I took as chairman of the 
committee handling appropriations for the District of Columbia. 
The purpose I have in speaking now is to call the attention of 
the citizenship of the city of Washington to the fact that a 
fight that appears to be for their interest is being led by a 
man who is not one of them, but who resides in the State of 
Maryland. It is being led not for their interests but for the 
interests of a small group in the board of trade, and its pur- 
pose is not to secure commissioners for the District of Columbia 
who will give to Washington an efficient, businesslike, progres- 
sive administration, but the purpose of the opposition is to 
embarrass the President and possibly compel him to name com- 
missioners who will be acceptable to the governing body of the 
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board of trade, no matter what the interest of the city of 
Washington may be. If the President’s program is carried 
out the board of trade will no longer dominate the government 
of the District of Columbia. That, in my judgment, is the 
basis of their opposition to General Crosby. The best interests 
of this city should not be surrendered to the interests of a 
selfish group, nor should the friendly interest of the President 
be rejected so that a small group may dominate the city admin- 
istration. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman and members ef the committee, 
the independent offices appropriation bill for 1931 carries appro- 
priations for all the independent bureaus, commissions, offices, 
or establishments in the executive branch of the Government, 
which are not under the jurisdiction of any of the 10 regular 
departments of the Government. These independent establish- 
ments are directly responsible to the President. 

The total of the appropriations recommended in this bill is 
$552,372,213. This total is $1,811,825 less than the total amount 
recommended by the Budget Bureau. It is $141,487,627 less than 
the total of the appropriations for these establishments for the 
current fiscal year. However, the current appropriations in- 
cluded the $150,000,000 revolving fund for the Federal Farm 
Board. Inasmuch as no appropriation is included in the bill 
for this item for 1931, it would be proper to eliminate the 
$150,000,000 Farm Board revolving fund from the totals in com- 
paring the present. bill with the current law. Omitting that 
figure, the amount recommended in the bill is $8,512,373 in 
excess of the aggregate of the remaining appropriations for 
1930. This increase is more than accounted for in the amounts 
recommended for the Veterans’ Bureau, which are $11,250,000 
in excess of the appropriations for that bureau for the current 
year. 

Other important increases in the bill over the current law are 
$400,000 for the Battle Monuments Commission, $285,560 for 
the Federal Radio Commission, $773.825 for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, $1,000,000 for the Porto Rican Hurricane 
Relief Commission, and “$703,579 under the Office of Public 
Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital. 

Important decreases in the bill under current appropriations 
are $1,000,000 for the Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission; 
$379,120 for the Federal Board for Vocational Education; $194,- 
500 for the Housing Corporation; and $5,148,000 for the Ship- 
ping Board. 

Taking up the various independent offices and establishments 
in detail, I will touch upon only those characterized by a marked 
increase or decrease of its appropriations or by noteworthy 
modifications of their activities, 

BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 

The work of the Battle Monuments Commission is progressing 
satisfactorily and should reach completion by the end of the 
fiscal year 1931 or shortly thereafter. The original authoriza- 
tion of $3,000,000 for this work was increased last year by act 
of Congress to $4,500,000. The appropriation of $1,000,000 rec- 
ommended in the accompanying bill brings the total appropria- 
tions within $204,250 of the total amount authorized. 

General Pershing hopes to complete the projects within the 
total authorization, but informs the committee it is possible a 
small additional amount will be needed. 

The site for each of the commission’s memorials has been se- 
lected and all but three have been obtained. Designs for 19 
of the memorials—including all 8 of the chapels—have been 
approved, and working drawings for 18 of them have been com- 
pleted and sent to Europe. Bids for the construction of 17 of 
the memorials haye been received and contracts have been 
entered into for the construction of 16 of them, and aetual con- 
struction work is under way on 14 of the memorials. 

ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE COMMISSION 


The appropriation of $1,000,000 in the bill for the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge is in accordance with the authorization con- 
tained in the building program and by the aet authorizing the 
bridge. The amount recommended, if appropriated, will bring 
the total of the appropriations for this structure to $10,825,000. 
The appropriations at the present time are $200,000 behind the 
program of appropriations authorized by the act. 

A deficiency estimate of $200,000 is now pending for inclusion 
in the deficiency bill, which, if granted, will bring the appro- 
priations even with the authorization. 

Colonel Grant, executive officer of the commission, anticipates 
the bridge will be available for use at the end of the working 
season of the calendar year 1931, and that the entire bridge, 
including the approaches and all ornamental features, will be 
completed in 1935, within the original limit of cost of $14,750,000. 
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Under the able chairmanship of our former colleague, the 
Hon. Samuel E. Winslow, the Board of Mediation is main- 
taining a régime of almost universal peace and amity between 
the railways and the railway employees. There is no serious 
threat of a strike anywhere upon the horizon. Differences as 
to rates of pay, working conditions, and so forth, are, of course, 
constantly occurring, but through the operation of the mediative 
machinery and processes which have been set up by the board 
under the law disputes are being satisfactorily and amicably 
adjusted. 

BOARD OF TAX APPEALS 

Although the estimates for the Board of Tax Appeals are 
$40,863 under the amount available for expenditure for the 
current year, this board reports a steady gain in the wiping out 
of arrearages in its work. During the fiscal year 1928 the 
board docketed 10,165 cases and elosed 7,090. During the fiscal 
year 1929 there were 5,458 cases docketed and 8,969 cases closed. 


the chairman of the board informed the Committee that the | 
board sheuld wipe out all arrearages and be current in its work | 


within the next two or three years. 

A reduction of $50,000 in the estimates is made pessible by 
the fact that since the estimates were originally submitted to 
the Budget the board has been informed that its new quarters 
in the new Internal Revenue Building will be available for 
occupancy on or before July 1, and the amount of $50,000 origi- 
nally estimated for rent will not be needed. 

BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY 

Last year the committee inserted a provision in the bill re- 
quiring the Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency to certify each 
year along with his annual estimates to the Bureau of the 
Budget a statement of the savings which he estimates has been 
effected as a result of the investigations made by his bureau 
during the preceding fiscal year. The provision also requires 
the Bureau of the Budget upon the request of any appropria- 
tions committee of the House or Senate to supply such com- 


mittee with a statement of the reductions or adjustments in | 


appropriations resulting from the savings effected by the Bureau 
of Efficiency. 

The statements required by that proyision haye been supplied 
to the committee and they have been incorporated in the 
hearings. 

The total of the sayings claimed by the Bureau of Efficiency 
is $2,652,204.85. The statement of the Budget Bureau, accom- 
panying that of the Bureau of Efficiency, discusses each one 


of the savings claimed by the latter bureau and indicates to | 
what extent such savings have been translated into dollars and | 


cents reduction or adjustment in the appropriations. 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The increase of $136,090 in the amount recommended for the 
Civil Service Commission, as compared with the current year, 
is eccasioned to a very large extent by the character investiga- 
tions incidental to examinations for the prohibition and cus- 
toms patrol service under the policy recently adopted requiring 
such character investigations. In addition to passing the usual 
mental tests prescribed by the commission, the candidate is 
also submitted to a searching inquiry as to his character and 
antecedents. These inquiries are of the same general nature 
as those applied in commercial life where employees are sought 
for positions of responsibility and where the utmost integrity 
of character on the part of the employees is desirable. 

There has been an unusually heavy turnover in the perma- 
nent positions of prohibition agents since appointments have 
been made on a permanent civil-service basis. This turnover 
has slightly exceeded 18 per cent, as against the normal Gov- 
ernment turnover of 13 per cent. 

The commission estimates that it will be called upon to fill prac- 
tically 500 positions annually in the field service for the Bureau 
of Prohibition from examinations in which character investi- 
gations will be essential. Other factors, such as an increase 
of more than 28,000 in the total number of employees in the 
executive civil seryice in the past two years, the adjudication 
of military preference claims, the large amount of paper work 
in connection with changes in status of employees under the 
civil service act, retirement act, and the classification act, con- 
tribute materially to the increase of appropriations for this 
commission, 


EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION COMMISSION 


The work and responsibility of the Employees’ Compensation 
Commission haye been increasing in volume from year to year. 
Three workmen's compensation laws are administered by this 
commission, one of which relates to the civil employees of the 
Federal Government, and the others to the employees in private 
industry. 
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Practically 500,000 Federal employees are covered by the 
Federal act. During the calendar year 1929, 25,690 injuries 
were reported under this law, the highest number in the history 
of this commission except for the two years following the 
World War. 

The so-called longshoremen’s compensation law administered 
by this commission covers between 300,000 ‘and 400,000 em- 
ployees scattered throughout the United States, including 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

The third act administered by this commission is the act ap- 
proved May 17, 1928, which provides compensation for em- 
ployees in private industry in the District of Columbia who 
sustain personal injuries in the course of their employment. 
The cost of administration is paid from funds included in the 
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| appropriation for the District of Columbia and transferred to 
| this commission for expenditure. 
| paid from funds of the employer or an authorized insurance 


Compensation benefits are 


carrier, 

There has been a material increase in the number of injuries 
reported under each act, which is responsible for the increase 
of appropriations carried in this bill for the year 1931. Of that 
increase, $100,000 is required in order to provide funds for the 
payment of compensation to the increased number of injured 


| Federal employees. 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The vocational education work of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education is continued for next year at an increase 
of $400,000 over the current appropriations. 

The so-called George-Reed Act, approved February 5, 1929, 
authorized an appropriation of $500,000 for the fiscal year 
1930, and for each year thereafter for four years a sum ex- 
ceeding by $500,000 the sum appropriated for each preceding 
year, for the further development of vocational education 
in the several States and Territories. The authorized amount 
of $500,000 was appropriated for the fiscal year 1930; the 
authorized amount for 1931 is $1,000,000. The Budget has esti- 
mated but $900,000 for this purpose for next year, with the 
proviso that the apportionment to the States shall be made on 
the basis of not to exceed $1,000,000. It is anticipated that 
some of the States will not match their full quotas and that 
$900,000 will be sufficient for allotments to all States appro- 
priating their share. 

The permanent appropriations for vocational education work 
total $7,277,000, which, together with the total of $1,038,400 
earried in this bill for that purpose, make an aggregate of $8,315,- 
400 of Federal money. 

According to the statement of the chairman of the board, State 
and local money is being expended for this purpose in the ap- 
proximate ratio of $3 of State and local money for every $1 ex- 
pended by the Government. 

There is no appropriation in the bill for vocational rehabilita- 
tion, for which last year’s bill carried a total of $779,120. The 
omission from the present bill is due to the expiration of the law 
authorizing the appropriations, However, a bill is pending in 
Congress to extend these authorizations, and should that bill 
become a law, it is anticipated that supplemental estimates will 
be presented for an appropriation for inclusion in one of the 
deficiency bills. 

FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


The work of the Federal Farm Board, created by the agricul- 


| tural marketing act, approyed June 15, 1929, is gradually getting 
| under way. The board was not organized until July 15, 1929, and 


while much important work has been accomplished, there has not 
been sufficient time to dis¢lose the full scope and character of 
the work which the board must ultimately perform. 

Its efforts up to the present time have been confined primarily 
to the development of policies and procedure and to assisting 
existing cooperative associations in perfecting better organiza- 
tion plans, as well as operating procedure. It has encouraged 
cooperative associations handling similar commodities to co- 
ordinate their business activities by joining into regional and 
national sales agencies. In this connection, the board has as- 
sisted some 4,000 farm elevators, the eight state-wide wheat 
pools, and the eight or nine farmers’ terminal elevator sales 
agencies to centralize their selling activities. Once regional 
and national organizations are set up and functioning it will 
be the policy of the board to deal with the member units through 
the central. 

Another means of strengthening existing cooperative associ- 
ations has been the granting of both commodity and facility 
loans to qualified organizations that have shown need for such 
loans, 

The total of all approved loans to cooperatives at the date of 
the hearings was $66,236,000, of which $17,796,857.81 haye been 
advanced. 
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The forthcoming year should be a fruitful one in the defini- 
tion of the policies and procedure of the board, and by this time 
next year a clearer picture will in all probability be presented 
of the current work of the board and of its plans for the 
future. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

No inerease or enlargement of the work of the Federal Power 
Commission is contemplated in the appropriations carried in the 
bill for the fiscal year 1931. 

Last year the committee granted an increase of 10 employees 
for the purpose of speeding up the accounting work of the com- 
mission. This work consists largely in the auditing of the 
capital accounts of licensees under the Federal Power Commis- 
sion act, and of the so-called policing of the accounts of those 
corporations. : 

The Federal water power act provides that the Government 
or any State or municipality may take over, maintain, and 
operate any project licensed under the act at any time after 
the expiration of the license by condemnation proceedings upon 
the payment of the net investment of the licensee in the project 
or projects taken, not to exceed the fair value of the property 
taken, and that the values allowed for water rights, rights of 
way, lands, or interest in lands shall not be in excess of the 
actual or reasonable cost thereof at the time of acquisition by 
the licensee. 

Last year the executive secretary, Mr. O. C. Merrill, stressed 
the importance of the accounting work, which he advised the 
committee was in arrears far beyond the point of safety to the 
interest of the Government with respect to recapture. It was 
on his representation that the additional employees were granted 
to speed up the accounting work. ; 

The arrearages in the accounting work and their unfavorable 
effect upon the public interest have been commented upon in 
each of the annual reports of the commission for several years 
past. The present executive secretary, Mr. F. E. Bonner, told 
the committee that the work is in arrears to a considerable 
extent, but that with the increase in the accounting force, effec- 
tive from the 1st of July, and with the present plan of getting 
a large share of this work done by the departments, he believes 
that there will be some better progress made. 

The hearings disclose a radical difference of opinion between 
the exeeutive secretary of the commission and the head of the 
accounting division, with respect to the wisdom of farming out 
the accounting work to the departments. Mr. Bonner believes 
the work can be so farmed out and handled in a satisfactory 
manner. Mr. W. V. King, chief accountant, contends that the 
major portion of the accounting work, applicable to the large 
projects, can not be properly executed by the process of farming 
the work out to accountants in other departments. A force of 
men carried on the rolls of the commission and specially trained 
for the peculiar work of the commission is essential, he contends, 
to a proper protection of the publie interest in the matter of 
cecapture. In this Mr. King is supported by the views of Mr. 
Ç. A. Russell, solicitor and counsel to the commission in account- 
ing matters. 

The divergent views of the officials of the commission, with 
respect to this matter, are set forth in detail in the hearings, 
and the committee believes the matter is of the gravest im- 
portance, 

It is my opinion that the Federal Power Commission should 
be reconstituted, and that full-time commissioners, having no 
other duties, should be provided to administer the important 
and far-reaching functions laid down by the Federal power act. 


FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION 


The amount included in the bill for the Federal Radio Com- 
mission is $285,560 in excess of the current appropriations and 
$75,000 above the final Budget estimate. 

The act of Congress, approved December 18, 1929, continues 
indefinitely the powers and authority vested in the commission 
by the radio act of 1927 as amended. The passage of this act 
necessitated the revamping by the Budget Bureau of its regular 
estimate, the latter being based on the assumption that begin- 
ning with January 1, 1930, the Federal Radio Commission would 
become purely an appellant body, and its administrative func- 
tions would be transferred to the Department of Commerce. 

Based upon the recent act of Congress, the Budget Bureau 
submitted a revised estimate totaling $375,000 for the fiscal 
year 1931. 

The chairman of the Federal Radio Commission estimated 
that the commission would require a total of $529,000. The 
great difference between the Budget figure and the estimate of 
the commission imposed a serious responsibility on the commit- 
tee. The committee was convinced that the requirements of 
the commission are subject to a rapid modification, due to the 
rapid and sometimes phenomenal developments occurring in 
the industry almost overnight. 
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The committee were, therefore, disposed to listen to the claims 
of the Radio Commission with respect to its needs, and has 
granted the increase indicated of $75,000 over the Budget figure. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The Federal Trade Commission has a large docket of investi- 
gations which are imposed upon it through no volition of its 
own. 

The law provides that either House of Congress may by reso- 
lution require the Federal Trade Commission to conduct such 
inquiry within the scope of the authority of the commission as 
may be named in the resolution. The hearings disclose that a 
large number of such resolutions have been adopted and are 
now engaging the attention of the commission. ` 

Of primary importance is the investigation of the utility cor- 
porations. The commission has just completed its inquiry into 
the propaganda phase of the power companies and will soon 
begin hearings on the financial aspects of the investigation. 

The chain-stores investigation is another inquiry of far-reach- 
ing importance, which the commission is undertaking. Very 
slow progress is reported in connection with this inquiry, due, 
the chairman of the commission stated, to inability to hire 
enough people to do the work. 

If congressional resolutions continue in the same volume in 
the future as they have in the past, we may look for very ma- 
terial enlargements in the personnel and the appropriations for 
this commission. 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


The bill provides for an increase of 24 employees in the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office for the purpose of somewhat enlarging 
the preaudit work, recently inaugurated. 

The general practice in the past has been to pay Government 
vouchers immediately after the so-called administrative audit 
by the department or bureau making the expenditure. The ac- 
counts then go to the General Accounting Office, where, in due 
course, they receive final examination. If the administrative 
audit, as to a particular voucher, is approved, the matter is 
closed, but if the General Accounting Office discovers an error 
on the part of the administrative auditor the voucher is dis- 
allowed and returned to the department or bureau from which 
it originated, where the administrative auditor must take steps 
to recover amounts erroneously paid out. This, in many in- 
stances, is a tedious and long drawn out operation, involving 
considerable expenditure in the way of personal services and 
other incidental administrative costs and does not always result 
in the recovery of the money. Not infrequently, estimates are 
submitted to Congress and appropriations made to reimburse 
administrative auditors who have erroneously, but in good faith, 
paid out amounts which have later been disallowed by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and which the auditor has been unable to 
recover. 

Under the new policy, which the General Accounting Office is 
applying gradually, the preaudit is the final audit and precedes 
the disbursement of the money. The savings to be effected 
under the new plan in elimination of erroneous disbursements 
and of costly administrative efforts to recover such sums are 
obvious. However, it will require substantial increases in the 
appropriations for the General Accounting Office to put the new 
system generally into effect, since the preaudit, being performed 
in quicker time and because of its final character, requires em- 
ployees of a somewhat higher grade than are suitable for a post- 
audit. 

HOUSING CORPORATION 


A reduction in the bill of $250,000 in the estimates for the 
Housing Corporation is accounted for by the plans of the Public 
Buildings Commission to complete the razing of the Goyernment 
Hotels. This plan bad been decided upon by the Publie Build- 
ings Commission subsequent to the submission of the annual 
Budget, 

The Architect of the Capitol plans to begin razing the build- 
ings immediately after July 1, and will then begin the work of 
landscaping the area between the Capitol and the Union Station, 
with a view to its completion as a park area by the date of the 
Washington Bicentennial. 

The abolition of the Government Hotels reduces the total ap- 
propriations for the Housing Corporation to the rather inconse- 
quential sum of $48,950. 

The duties of the Housing Corporation pertain only to the 
liquidation of the real-estate holdings acquired by the Govern- 
ment during the war in its program of providing housing for 
employees in industries engaged in the production of things re- 
quired by the Government in the prosecution of its war-time 
activities. 

The holdings of the Housing Corporation consist very largely 
of paper, represented by mortgages on holdings which have been 
sold, the collection of the payments on these mortgages, and a 
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certain amount of legal work relating to such activities, to- 
gether with the occasional sale of a vacant lot or parcel of 
ground still held by the Government, constitutes the bulk of the 
work of the Housing Corporation. This work, it would seem, 
hardly justifies any longer the existence of an independent 
establishment. 

The Treasury Department holds and administers a great 
amount of real estate belonging to the Government in almost 
every part of the country, and I do not hesitate to express 
the opinion that this organization could well be absorbed by 
the Treasury Department and its affairs liquidated by that 
department at a considerable saving in overhead expense. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

Appropriations for the Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
tinue on the upgrade. In 1920 the total appropriations were 
slightly in excess of $5,000,000, In 1930, $7,548,825 was ap- 
propriated; and for the fiscal year 1931 the Budget estimates 
aggregate $9,329,963. 

There is no present prospect that appropriations for this 
commission will materially decrease, On the other hand, it is 
evident that the appropriations are bound to increase from 
year to year. 

A Budget increase of $86,620 has been granted in the appro- 
priations for regulating commerce, due to the accumulation 
of the work and the examining of the accounts of carriers to 
determine net income subject to recapture and to refrigeration 
investigations. 

A Budget increase of $1,007,313 was also submitted in the 
appropriation for valuation of the property of the carriers. 
Inasmuch as the work of recapture of excess profits, which is 
now being vigorously prosecuted, involves the important factor 
of valuation of the property of the carriers, it is obvious that 
some increase will be necessary in this appropriation. How- 
ever, the Budget estimate was based upon a plan of procedure 
which was abandoned by the commission subsequent to the 
preparation of the Budget, and a radically different plan of 
procedure substituted therefor by action of a majority of the 
commission, 

The committee felt that the increase carried in the Budget 
had not been based upon a proper consideration by the Budget 
Bureau of the needs for the work in the light of the procedure 
which is actually to be followed. Consequently, the entire 
amount of the increase was disallowed. It is anticipated that 
before the bill reaches the stages of final passage a suitable 
Budget estimate, predicated upon the plan of procedure acto- 
ally to be followed by the commission, will have been pre- 
sented to the Congress for consideration. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEN FOR AERONAUTICS 

The work of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics is making consistent progress, Last year construction of 
a wind tunnel for the conduct of research work on full-sized 
airplanes was authorized in an amount not to exceed $900,000, 
and an appropriation of $525,000 was made toward its construc- 
tion, which is now under way, and the present bill carries an 
additional appropriation of $375,000 for the purpose of its 
completion. 

In the deficiency act lust year a supplemental appropriation 
of $208,000 was carried for the construction of a seaplane chan- 
nel. Both the wind tunnel and the seaplane channel are con- 
structed with a view to conduct experiments on airplanes on a 
full-sized scale and under controlled conditions, 

This committee has made some very noteworthy contribu- 
tions to the science of aeronautics which commercial airplane 
manufacturers have availed themselves of. 

Among the important problems on which this committee is 
working are studies of the causes of airplane spins, which 
usually result in fatalities, and the problem of reducing the 
head resistance of the airplanes. A practical contribution to the 
solution of these problems is the cowling covering over the cyl- 
inders, designed to reduce the resistance and at the same time 
provide sufficient air for cooling of the engine cylinders. The 
committee applied the cowling to an advanced Army training 
airplane, as a result of which the airplane speed was in- 
creased by 20 miles per hour. This cowling was used during the 
past year by 20 different airplane manufacturers in this country. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC PARKS OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 

The increase of $703,579 in the appropriations under the Office 
of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital is 
accounted for prineipally by the contemplated occupation by the 
Government during 1931 of the Southern Railway Building and 
the new Internal Revenue Building. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

Under the Smithsonian Institution a number of Budget in- 
creases for additional employees, additional supplies and ma- 
terial, and repairs to buildings bhaye been granted. A new item 
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of $20,000 is included for the care of the Gellatly art collection 
in New York City, recently bequeathed to the Smithsonian 
Institution. By the terms of the bequest, the collection must 
remain in New York City for the term of the present lease on 
the building which it now oceupies, which will expire in four 
years, 

Substantial salary increases above the Budget estimate have 
been included in the bill for the employees of this establishment. 
These employees perform services of the highest character, 
much of which is scientific in its nature, notwithstanding that 
it was disclosed at the hearings that the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion is third from the bottom of the list of 35 Government 
departments and establishments with respect to the amount by 
which salaries of its employees are under the amount of the 
average pay for their respective grades, 

A request was made for an increase of $15,488 above the 
Budget for the purpose of effecting salary increases already 
earned on the basis of efficiency ratings, but which can not be 
granted otherwise for lack of appropriations. These increases 
will affect a total of 171 employees and practically all of the 
promotions are for those in the lower grades, involving salary 
step-ups of $60 and $100. A few will receive an increase of 
$200, and in one instance the amount of the increase will be 
$500. 

The committee thought that the request for the increase was 
a reasonable one and has, accordingly, included it in the bill. 

UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


Appropriations for the administrative functions of the United 
States Shipping Board show an increase of $34,250 over the 
current law. This increase is to pay the salaries of persons per- 
forming services for the Shipping Board but who have hereto- 
fore been carried on the rolls of the Fleet Corporation and 
detailed to the Shipping Board. 

Under an agreement made with the committee last year, the 
Shipping Board has adopted a program of transferring to the 
Shipping Board rolls, under civil service restrictions, a certain 
number each year of those of its employees who are carried on 
the Fleet Corporation pay roll where the civil service require- 
ments did not apply. It is anticipated that in the course of a 


few years the entire body of Fleet Corporation employees 
detailed to the Shipping Board will have been transferred to the 
Shipping Board pay roll, where they will be subject to all the 


restrictions of the civil-service requirements. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. WASON. Certainly. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. I have some telegrams and 
letters here from some of my constituents which I would like 
to bring to the gentleman’s attention. They seem to think that 
there is a plan on foot to interfere with the seamen’s service 
bureau, I want to impress upon the gentleman and upon the 
Members of the House the importance of the service rendered by 
this bureau. 

Mr. WASON. The gentleman means employees now under the 
Shipping Board? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Yes. They contend that it is very 
important that this service which is now being given should be 
continued, when large amounts of money are being expended to 
render our shipping service more efficient. These telegrams come 
from the Consolidated Navigation Co. at Norfolk, Va.; from 
Dichmann Wright & Pugh, at Norfolk; from the Pocohontas 
Steamship Co., at Norfolk; from the Wood Towing Corporation, 
at Norfolk; from Hasler & Co. (Inc.); from the Williams 
Steamship Corporation, at Norfolk; from the Castner Curran & 
Bullis (Inc,), at Norfolk; from the Mystic Steamship Co., at 
Norfolk; the Nelson Steamship Co., at Norfolk; and from Joseph 
V. Bidgood and W. P. Ford, of Norfolk. The letters come from 
the Hampton Roads Maritime Exchange at Norfolk and the 
American Hampton Roads Line, Norfolk. 

They comprise practically all our shipping interests at Hamp- 
ton Roads, and they are the ones that tell us that the service is 
very impértant and ask that it shall be continued. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and to insert in the Record the letters and 
telegrams referred to by the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, the increase of $34,000 for sal- 
aries to care for next year’s transfer of employees is reflected by 
a corresponding reduction in the amount of the appropriations 
for the Fleet Corporation. 

The operating deficit of the Fleet Corporation has been mate- 
rially reduced, being in the sum of $5,950,000, as compared with 
$11,134,250 a year ago, 
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The fleet is being liquidated as rapidly as is consistent with 
good business. During the fiscal year 1929 the United States 
Lines and the American Merchant Line, the last of the pas- 
senger and fast-freight service of the United States Shipping 
Board, were sold and under agreement by the purchasers to 
operate these vessels for 10 years in the service recently main- 
tained by the Shipping Board. Other sales during that fiseal 
year included three cargo lines, comprising 32 vessels, besides 
136 freighters, 3 refrigerator ships, and 9 tankers, making a 
total of 191 vessels sold during that year. 

During the first half of the current fiscal year the sale of 85 
vessels has been authorized. This total included 8 cargo ves- 
sels authorized te be sold with the Gulf West Mediterranean 
Line for guaranteed operation, 76 other cargo vessels, and 1 
tanker. Since July 1, 1925, up to and including December 31, 
1929, there have been sold a total of 743 vessels, at an aggre- 
gate sale price of approximately $66,000,000, 

UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU 

The appropriations for the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
are increasing every year. The total appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1922 were, In round numbers, $329,000,000. The esti- 
mates for the fiscal year 1931 aggregate $511,225,000. A 
$2,000,000 increase in the item for salaries and expenses is 
accounted for partly by the rapid increase in the number of 
insurance cases being litigated. On June 30, 1928, the number 
of such cases pending was 461. On July 31, 1929, the number 
of such cases pending had increased to 3,096, and on January 
14, 1930, it was estimated by the director of the bureau that 
4,500 such cases were then pending. These cases are brought 
about by the provision that if a man is permanently and totally 
disabled and his insurance is in effect at that time it will not 
lapse for the subsequent nonpayment of premiums. Veterans 
who have allowed their insurance policies to lapse and who 
at some subsequent date are declared totally disabled may 
have their insurance policies reinstated if they can go into 
court and proye that their total disability dated from dis- 
charge. Presumably many of these cases are meritorious, where 
the discharging officer erroneously rated the soldier as only 
partially disabled, when as a matter of tact he was totally 
disabled. The Veterans’ Bureau endeavors to determine the 
facts in all such cases and to give the veterans the benefit of 
every doubt. The disability rating at the date of discharge 


is amended from partial to complete whenever the bureau feels 


that in conscience and in Jaw it can be done. ‘This, of course, 
immediately restores the veteran’s insurance policy, with the 
obligations of the Government for payment of same. Veterans 
who are not able to convince the bureau of their total disa- 
bility at the time of discharge have the alternative of going 
to court. All such cases must be defended by the Veterans’ 
Bureau. The defense of the Government is a responsibility 
which the law imposes upon the bureau. 

The director of the bureau reports that many of the suits 
are not at the volition of the veteran but at the solicitation of 
attorneys interested in earning a fee, a maximum of 10 per 
cent being allowed by the law. In some cases totally disabled 
veterans, lying upon their beds in the hospitals, have been cir- 
cularized by attorneys seeking this lucrative business, as the 
result of which a large number of cases without merit are 
brought against the Government, necessitating a defense by the 
Ms bin Bureau, materially increasing the cost of adminis- 
tration. 


Another appropriation involving a large increase is that for 


military and naval compensation, for which a Budget increase 
of $4,550,000 has been included in the bill. This increase is due 
to the upward trend of awards and the increased expenditures 
occasioned by the emergency officers’ retirement act. 

The bureau’s original estimate that 3,250 emergency officers 
would be retired under the provisions of the act has been com- 
pletely upset. It is now estimated that the peak of retirement 
of these emergency officers will result in 5,800 awards, involving 
a total expenditure for 1931 of $9,744,000, 

The cost of hospitalization of nonservice-connected cases has 
also mounted. During the fiscal year 1928 these cases consti- 
tuted 30.47 per cent of the total patient-days. In 1929 the per- 
centage had increased to 35.55 per cent. The law requires the 
Veterans’ Bureau to admit the nonservice-connected case to its 
hospitals if space is available. This requirement has resulted 
in a $3,000,000 deficit in the appropriation for the current year 
and is the occasion for the $3,950,000 increase in this item for 
next year. 

Under military and naval insurance there is an increase of 
$4,750,000, which is brought about by section 308 of the World 
War veterans’ act, providing for a lump-sum payment of the 
remaining unpaid installments of insurance to the estate of a 
deceased soldier upon the death of the designated beneficiary. 
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These cases have been mounting steadily and show no signs of 
reducing immediately. 

An appropriation of $2,000,000 in this bill for hospital facili- 
ties and services will complete the $15,000,000 authorized for 
such services in the act approved May 23, 1928. 

Tt is anticipated that the entire sum will have been budgeted to 
specific projects prior to June 30, 1930. 

There is estimated for next year an increase of 1,434 em- 
ployees in the Veterans’ Bureau hospitals. 

For the current fiscal year it is estimated that the average 
number of beds available will be 22,917, with an average number 
of employees of 14.392, while for 1931 it is estimated that there 
will be an average number of beds available, 26,489; and an 
average number of employees of 15,827. 

The present ratio of the number of employees to the number 
of beds is 1 employee to 1.6 beds. The ratio of the personnel in 
the Veterans’ Bureau hospitals to the number of beds is unusu- 
ally high and ranks along with, or above, some of the best 
State and other Government institutions. The American Col- 
lege of Surgeons has rated all Veterans’ Bureau hospitals as 
A-1 hospitals. 

During the fiscal year 1929 there were 7,013,110 days of patient 
relief furnished in Veterans’ Bureau hospitals and a total of 
10,046,258 days of patient relief furnished to veterans in all 
hospitals, 

Of the total appropriation of $511,225,000 carried in the bill 
1981 for the Veterans’ Bureau, $24,380,621 is for administra- 
tive overhead. Of this sum, $9,102,795 is for personnel in the 
Washington office, $12,954,100 is for personnel in the field, and 
$2,323,726 is for material, equipment, transportation, and other 
incidental expenses, The amount appropriated for administra- 
tive expenses is approximately 48 per cent of the total. The 
balance of the appropriation, namely, $486,844,379, is expended 
directly upon the veterans, either in the form of cash payments 
or as hospital service. 

Following are the letters and telegrams submitted by Mr. 
LANKFORD of Virginia to Mr. Wason authorized heretofore for 
printing: 

HAMPTON Roaps MariTiMe EXCHANGE, 
Norfolk, Væ., February it, 1980. 
Hon, MENALCUS LANKFORD, 
Representative in Congress, Second Virginia District, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear MR. LANKFORD: In response to your telegram of yesterday, 
which I find upon my return to the office from Richmond to-day, fur- 
ther regarding the item covering appropriation for the operation of the 
United States Shipping Board sea service bureaus. 

I attach as information an outline in support of these bureaus which 
was handed to me several days ago and which goes into considerable 
detail in regard to the merits of the case. 

Our people strongly feel that the operation of these bureaus is in 
the interest of commerce and of material value to the development of 
an American merchant marine, as through this medium American crews 
are provided to American ships, eliminating the so-called “ crimp” or the 
old shipping master, who, while still surviving, has certainly never been a 
credit to our American merchant marine, and at the same time this 
type of citizen has no quaims as to whether he is supplying an American 
citizen or a foreigner. 

Aside from this, it is of very practical value to the shipping interest, 
as crews are not only supplied to Shipping Board vessels but to other 
American vessels upon request. 

The bureau maintains a listing of available men and altogether 
serves a most useful purpose to shipping. 

Yours very truly, 
H. M. THOMPSON, Secretary. 
NORFOLK, VA., February 11, 1930. 
Hon. MENALCUS LANKFORD, M., C. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear SIR: We have just been advised that an amendment will prob- 
ably be Introduced to H. R. 9546, independent offices appropriation bill, 
which, if adopted, will abolish the sea service bureau of the United 
States Shipping Board. 

As operators of the American Hampton Roads Line, we feel that the 
service rendered by this section of the Shipping Board is of inestimable 
value, and in our opinion the enactment of any legislation which would 
abolish the present organization would entail an additional expense 
and be a severe handicap to all shipowners and operators, 

We, therefore, respectfully request that you exert every possible effort 
to defeat any amendment which would abolish the sea service bureau. 

Assuring you of our deep appreciation of your attention to this 
matter, we beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
SouTHGATR-NELSON CORPORATION, 
By W. F. Brent. 
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MENALCUS LANKFORD, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

Urgently request you actively oppose any amendment to H. R. 9546 
which would abolish sea seryice bureau of Shipping Board. Success of 
such amendment means greater expense to shipowners through delays, 
inefficiency of crews, and cost of employing them. 

CONSOLIDATED NAVIGATION Co. 
NORFOLK, VA., February 12, 1930. 
MENALCUS LANKFORD, 
Representative from Virginia, House of Representatives: 

Emphatically in favor ef continuance of good work sea service bureau, 
therefore deeply opposed to amendment to H. R. 9546 abolishing same, 
and request your efforts to defeat amendment. 

DICHMANN, WRIGHT & PUGH. 
NORFOLK, VA., February 12, 1930. 
Hon. MENALCUS LANKFORD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 

Strongly opposed to amendment to H. R. 9546, independent offices 
appropriation bill, abolishing sea service bureau, Shipping Board. Will 
appreciate any effort on your part to defeat amendment. 

M. WHITE, 
Representing Pocahontas Steamship Co. 


NORFOLK, VA., February 12, 1930. 
Hon, MENALCUS LANKFORD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We oppose any amendment to bill H. R. 9546 which would abolish sea 
service bureau, Shipping Board. Would appreciate your opposition to 
same, 

Woop Towing CORPORATION. 


NORFOLK, VA., February 12, 1930. 
Hon. MENALCUS LANKFORD, 
Member of Congress, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Would appreciate any effort on your part to defeat amendment to 
H. R. 9546, independent offices’ appropriation bill, which would abolish 
sea service bureau, United States Shipping Board. 

WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION. 


— 


NORFOLK, VA., February 12, 1930. 


Hon. MRENALCUS LANKFORD, 
House of Representatives: 

We consider that any legislation abolishing or curtailing the activi- 
ties of the sea service bureau of the Shipping Board will have a 
detrimental effect on shipping operating through Hampton Roads, and 
we trust you will oppose any such legislation. 

Castner, Curran & BurLrr (INc.), 


NORFOLK, VA., February 12, 1930. 
Hon. MEBNALCUS LANKFORD, 
House of Representatives: 

We consider that any legislation abolishing or curtailing the activi- 
ties of the sea service bureau of the Shipping Board will have a 
detrimental effect on shipping operating through Hampton Roads, and 
we trust you will oppose any such legislation. 

Mystic STEAMSHIP Co, 
NORFOLK, VA., February 12, 1930. 
Hon. MENALCUS LANKFORD, M. C., 
House Office Building: 

Understand amendment about to be introduced which will abolish 
Sea service bureau. This service is of inestimable value in securing 
and placing of qualified members of crews to steamship companies, and 
we earnestly solicit your cooperation in having this service retained. 

W. F. TAYLOR, 

Vice President Nelson Steamship Co. 
Jos. O. BIDGOOD, 
W. P. Forp. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD SEA SERVICE SECTION 

The sea service section of the United States Shipping Board performs 
the work of placing competent, physically fit American crews on Ameri- 
can merchant vessels, whether the vessels are owned by the Government 
or are privately owned. 

In order to carry on this work, branch offices are maintained in 12 
principal seaports, namely, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, 
Baltimore, Savannah, Mobile, Galveston, Houston, New Orleans, Seattle, 
and Portland, Oreg., where managing operators of Shipping Board vés- 


sels and operators of privately owned vessels can obtain competent | 
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tant fees to so-called “crimps,” as was the practice before the sea 
service section was established. 

In charge of each field office is a manager who by reason of long sea 
experience is able to understand and cope with the wants of the sea- 
faring man, and is not allowed to discriminate as to whether or not the 
Seaman belongs to a labor organization, Few changes have been made 
in the personnel of this section in the 12 years since its establishment. 

When this section was organized in 1917, 90 per cent of the crews 
on our ships were aliens. The report for the yearly period ended June 
30, 1929, shows that 88.9 per cent of all beamen placed through the 
branch offices of the sea service section were American citizens. This 
result has been brought about by the unceasing Americanization work 
of the sea service section since its establishment. The Jones-White 
Act—section 405—stipulates that an increasing proportion of the crews 
ofthe American mail-carrying ships shall be citizens of the United 
States. The act provides that— 

“ From and after enactment of this act and for a period of four years, 
upon each departure from the United States of a vessel employed in 
ocean-mail service under this title, one-half of the crew—crew including 
all employees of the ship other than officers—shall be citizens of the 
United States, and thereafter two-thirds of the crew as above defined 
shall be citizens of the United States.” 

In view of this legislative provision it is highly important that 
greater stress be laid on providing American seamen for American ships. 

An important part of the sea service section Americanization program 
is its work in placing on our ships American boys who wish to take 
up a seafaring career. Americans between the ages of 18 and 23, of 
good health and habits, who show a sincere desire to become seamen, 
are given positions as deck boys, taught the fundamentals of seaman- 
ship under competent officers, and during the training period are paid 
$25 per month for their services; As they gain in proficiency they are 
advanced to higher ratings, many of them becoming officers, During 
the fiscal year 1929 the sea service section placed 1,466 of these boys. 
Continuing the work year after year will result in building a permanent 
competent American seagoing personnel, thus guarding against the 
serious condition that confronted us during the World War, when 


American ships were manned by allen crews, who were neither loyal 


nor dependable. Unless the United States Shipping Board, through 
its sea service section, continues to weed ouf alien seamen and man 
our ships with American crews, this. deplorable condition may again 
handicap the merchant marine. 

The sea service section maintains a medical department at the ports 
of New York, Baltimore, Houston, and New Orleans, where a physical 
examination is given every seaman prior to his assignment aboard ship. 
If he is found physically unfit, he is rejected and advised to take medi- 
cal treatment. When he is restored to health and can pass the physical 
examination he is employed. This procedure acquaints the seaman with 
his physical condition and at the same time does away with the em- 
ployment of physically unfit men and the bringing of suits against the 
ship for physical disabilities which existed prior to employment. The 
physical examinations conducted by the sea service section have reduced 
the claims against the Fleet Corporation thousands of dollars. In the 
ports where medical departments are not maintained, physical examina- 
tions of seamen are conducted for the sea service section by the United 
States Public Health Service. 

During the past year the United States Shipping Board, through the 
sea service section, has worked in close cooperation with the United 
States Public Health Service in carrying on a campaign to combat 
venereal diseases among seamen. Arrangements have been made whereby 
every Shipping Board vessel carries materials for prophylaxis, together 
with complete instructions as to use. At the end of each yoyage the 
master of each ship is required to make a report to the head of the 
sea service section as to conditions aboard his ship with respect to 
venereal disease. Reports thus far received indicate excellent results 
have been obtained in keeping our ships free from diseases of this type. 

In the field offices of the sea service section a complete record is kept 
of every seaman placed aboard ship, including such data as name, ad- 
dress, age, next of kin, vessel on which employed, rating and discharge 
markings as to ability, conduct, and seamanship. 

The sea service section also has under its jurisdiction all records of 
the 34,000 seamen and 16,000 officers who were trained during the World 
War for the merchant service. Information from these records is in 
daily demand. 

The effectiveness of the work of the sea service section is shown by 
the many requests of steamship companies to have the work continued 
and expanded. If there were any slackening in the work the steamship 
companies would have to resort to the old and discredited practice of 
securing crews from “ crimps,” a practice that would cost more in one 
month than the Americanization and placement work of the sea service 
section costs in one year. 

Charges to the effect that the sea service section maintains a “ black 
list™ have been made from time to time, always emanating from the 
same source. This ill-founded charge has grown out of the fact that the 


American crews without delay to their ships and without paying exorbi- | service has found it necessary to adopt disciplinary measures In the case 
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of men who bave proved to be either incompetent, chronic inebriates, or 
physically unfit to live in the same quarters with the rest of the crew. 
In the interest of discipline, safety at sea, and successful operation 
of American merchant ships this disturbing element, a source of con- 
stant trouble and expense, must be treated with firmness, Just as a like 
element is treated in all efficiently managed industries ashore, 
JANUARY 17, 1930. 


NORFOLK, VA., February 13, 1930. 
Hon. MENALCUS LANKFORD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

We are unaltcrably opposed to any amendment to H. R. 9546, inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill, which will abolish the sea service 
bureau of Shipping Board. Respectfully request your earnest support in 
defeating any legislation which will abolish this bureau, which we con- 
sider great aid to shipping. 

Haster & Co. (Inc.). 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I want to express my appreciation and satisfaction on 
having been assigned to this great Committee on Appropria- 
tions, This being my first session as a member of that com- 
mittee, I find it to be almost a liberal education on the activities 
and functions of some 29 or 30 of the governmental establish- 
ments. 

It has been a real pleasure to work with the distinguished 
and able gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Wason], who 
is the chairman of the subcommittee. On my going on the com- 
mittee I was unfortunate in the respect that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cutten] immediately left it, but I am glad to 
say my good fortune in going on the committee was not the 
cause of his leaying it, but other shifts in the assignment of 
his delegation were the cause, Therefore, I was one lone Demo- 
crat among four orthodox Republicans. I am very glad to say, 
however, that during our sessions and labors, both in the hear- 
ings and in executive sessions, we never found it necessary to 
enter into partisan discussions, or to divide politically. 

We labored together in peace and harmony in an effort te 
try to audit and scrutinize the estimates sent to the Congress 
for these various governmental departments. 

It is very common to hear expressions from Members of 
Congress, as well as from the public press, condemning the 
independent establishments of the Government and yet, gentle- 
men, I venture to say that very few of us know very much 
about the activities of these departments unless we have had 
some occasion to study them. I am sorry the membership of 
the House was not present to hear the presentation of the bill 
by the chairman, and I am tempted to make this observation, 
and it refers to all of our appropriation bills. It seems to me 
there ought to be a general understanding that when these 
appropriation bills are reported to Congress, and the House 
goes into the Committee of the Whole, the first thing in order 
in general debate ought to be a speech by the chairman and the 
minority member explanatory of the bill. There should be a 
full diseussion, and during that discussion a quorum ought to 
be kept here to hear those explanations. {Applause.] 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I want to say to the gentleman 
that it is often necessary for the chairman of the subeommittee 
and the ranking member to repeat what they have already said 
in general debate when the bill is being considered under the 
5-minute rule, because Members interested in the items con- 
tained in the bill are not present to hear the explanation during 
general debate. 

I hope the Appropriations Committee will adopt a policy of 
calling the Members to the floor when the members of the sub- 
committee speak, 

Mr. WOODRUM. Now, with reference to these independent 
establishments, I think some of them are entirely useless, and 
I believe some of the appropriations we are going to make 
under this bill are not going to bring very much in the way of 
a return to the Government for the inyestment. But who is to 
blame, gentlemen? Congress creates these establishments. It 
brings them into life. It lays down the fundamental law 
under which they are to operate and then it goes off and for- 
gets them. Then, there they stay and often stagnate. Their 
poware are often frittered away and valuable public funds 
wasted, 
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This bill carries a total of $552,172,213. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Has your committee of 35 members ever 
taken up as a committee the policy of thoroughly discussing a 
useless appropriation—although it may be authorized by law— 
with a view of leaving it out of the bill entirely and taking the 
responsibility of that action? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Well, I will say to the gentleman that he 
knows I am a new member on the Appropriations Committee. 
There have been no such discussions during this session of the 
Congress. 

Mr. GARNER. It does seem to me that despite the fact that 
legislation has been placed on the statute books which calls for 
an appropriation, the Committee on Appropriations should 
thoroughly consider the policy of taking the responsibility of de- 
clining to make the appropriation, even though it is authorized 
by law. 

I hope the entire Committee on Appropriations, composed of 
35 members, will undertake to discuss that suggestion pro and 
con, with a view of determining the policy to be followed, and 
I believe the Congress would back them up in that policy. 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; with the permission of the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield fer that purpose, 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman think 
it would be a usurpation of power on the part of the Appro- 
priations Committee if we attempted to do that? 

Mr. GARNER. Indeed I do, sir; but I think there is also 
a usurpation of power in reporting legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. One is as much a usurpation of power as the other, 
but I think it would be more in the line of your duty if you 
undertook to discontinue useless appropriations coming within 
your discretion than to create a law which would take addi- 
tional appropriations. 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. I will say to the gentleman 
that I have often wished we had such power to discriminate, 
but I would be the last man to exercise that power without an 
actual grant of sucu authority from the House. 

Mr. GARNER. May I interrupt further to make this remark: 
That if the Appropriations Committee, composed of 35 members 
and representing as many States in the Union as possible, 
should discuss that policy and come back to the House with 
such a recommendation I believe that it would receive the 
approval of the House. I am sure the House would be willing 
to approve the policy of discontinuing useless departments in 
this Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does not my colleague mean that this is 
one committee of the House that goes into an investigation of 
these departments and the one committee of the House that 
could determine whether or not a department was useless, and 
if it should determine a department is useless it should recom- 
mend to the House that it be abolished, and if it made such a 
recommendation it would carry great weight? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. If the gentleman from Texas 
refers to the question of whether the Appropriations Committee 
appropriates up to the authorization, I will say it does not in 
many instances, but I think the Appropriations Committee 
would hesitate to take action looking to the abolishment of an 
organization of the Government which had been established by 
the Congress itself. 

Mr. GARNER. In reply to that let me say this: Suppose 15 
years ago an establishment was created by the Government 
which it was thought at that time would render great service 
to the people. 

Changed conditions may have brought about a situation 
where that establishment would no longer be necessary. Now, 
do I understand it is the position of the gentleman that the 
Committee on Appropriations, having realized this fact, the 
85 members being convinced that the establishment is no longer 
rendering valuable service to the Government, hesitate to recom- 
mend discontinuing appropriations for it? ; 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Let me say to the gentle- 
man that there is one commission, the Housing Commission, 
which the subcommittee, in its report, has recommended the 
abolishment of and has recommended the transferring of its 
remaining activities to another department of the Government. 
I referred to this the other day and possibly other members 
of the committee will refer to it. I am citing at least one 
instance where we feel that should be done and we have taken 
the initiative in making the recommendation: 
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Mr, GARNER. May I commend the committee for its wis- 
dom in that particular, and I hope the committee will follow 
that up and make a thorough investigation of the various de- 
partments of the Government; and when these 35 men who are 
on this committee come to the conclusion that a certain activity 
is no longer necessary or that it should be discontinued, if they 
will come to the House and frankly say so, we can then discuss 
the matter and see whether or not we want to restore that 
item in the bill. 

Mr, WASON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WASON. May I inquire of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Garner] if he has in mind some activity 
he thinks ought to be abolished at this time other than what 
we have recommended? 

Mr. GARNER. Let me say to my friend that I have been 
busy trying to raise sufficient money to pay for these establish- 
ments, and I have very little knowledge of their activity or of 
their value. I happen to be a member of the committee whose 
duty it is to raise sufficient money to pay the bills that you 
gentlemen bring in and say are necessary to run the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. WASON. I want to compliment my friend, but I am 
afraid he has stumbling blocks in the pathway of his good work. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this bill is $1,511,825 less than the Budget estimate; 
and right here I want to stop for just a moment to refer to 
the Budget in its relation to the Congress and the appropriating 
committee. 

As my colleagues on the Committee on Appropriations and 
perhaps other Members of the House know, under the procedure 
of the departments of the Government in getting their appro- 
priations they are required to submit estimates to the Bureau 
of the Budget for their respective activities. As I understand 
it, very often the Bureau of the Budget suggests to the depart- 
ment how much it ought to suggest to the Bureau of the Budget, 
and that department is given pretty well to understand that 
they should not dare to go beyond that amount. This particular 
department goes to the Bureau of the Budget and has a hearing, 
in which it undertakes te justify its requests for appropria- 
tions. The Budget considers that hearing and that request 
and makes its report to the Congress through the President. 

Now, let us examine that situation for a moment. ‘The duty 
to appropriate funds out of the Treasury is upon the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government. This is our responsibility—a 
responsibility not only to economize in public expenditures, but 
a responsibility to sufficiently finance important Government! 
activities so that they may function according to the legislative 
intention. 

Now, what happens? An activity goes to the Budget, makes 
its statement, the: Budget acts on it, and possibly it will O. K. 
their estimates as presented to the Budget. 
quently does, cut down in certain instances, or in other instances 
it may increase the estimutes. These estimates come to the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations of the Con- 
gress. We have absolutely no way of knowing, under the pres- 
ent procedure, what happened before the Budget. We have no 
way of knowing, except upon interrogation and cross-examina- 
tion of the department heads, what their requests were, whether 
they were granted what they thought they needed, or why the 
Budget reduced their estimates in certain instances; and even 
a graver danger than what I have suggested is this—and it 
happened in one particular instance before our committee—a 
particular department goes to the Bureau of the Budget some 
3 or 4 or 5 months before the hearings before the subcommit- 
tee; it presents estimates for a certain activity that it proposes 
to carry out, the Budget allows the estimate for that activity, 
and between the date of the hearing before the Bureau of the 
Budget and the date of the hearing before the subcommittee of 
Congress the particular activity decided to abandon its program, 
and yet that estimate of the Bureau of the Budget came to the 
subcommittee, amounting to more than $1,000,000 in connection 
with one of the important departments, and had it not been for 
interrogations almost to the point of cross-examination of wit- 
nesses that estimate of the Bureau of the Budget would have 
gone through and doubtless the House would have rubber 
stamped the estimate of the Bureau of the Budget. 

It seems to me, my colleagues, there ought to be some con- 
tact between the Bureau of the Budget and the appropriating 
committee of Congress. I do not know just how it ought to be 
worked out. You gentlemen who are more experienced doubt- 


less will devise some means if you think this suggestion is | 


worthy; but it does seem to me that when the Committee on 
Appropriations comes to act on the estimates of the Bureau 
of thé Budget, they at least ought to have a full picture of the 
ease before them. 


| Government, is given under this bill $1,900,000. 


It may, as it fre- | 
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They ought to have a statement showing what that activity 
thought it needed when it went to the Bureau of the Budget, and 
showing what the Budget allowed or disallowed, and then the 
appropriating committee of Congress and the Congress can func- 
tion and exercise its right of finally determining just what ought 
to be allowed for a particular activity. 

I am not going to take time, gentlemen, to discuss and analyze 
each of these particular activities appropriated for in this bill. 
Many of them are very interesting, many of them are very useful 
bureaus of the Government, and when I hear people say they 
ought to be discontinued I would inquire which ones, and that 
would be a hard question to determine. 

Here are some 29 or 30 independent establishments. The 
amount of money is astounding, approximately $550,000,000; but 
do not forget, gentlemen, that about $511,000,000 of this amount 
is for the Veterans’ Bureau and its activities, for that one 
activity alone. 
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THE BURBAU OF EFFICIENCY 

One of the activities appropriated for under this bill is the 
Bureau of Efficiency. 

Now, let me say that the Bureau of Efficiency made a yery 
comprehensive statement, showing what it had done in the way 
of making investigations and recommendations in various depart- 
ments that should result in a saving in these departments. It 
seems to me that the report is very important. It ought to be 
shown whether or not it is reflected in the appropriations made 
to the various governmental activities, 

THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The Civil Service Commission has a total of 323 employees in 
Washington, and we appropriate in the bill $700,000 for the 
central office, and the force of 177 employees carries an esti- 
mated expenditure of $447,000. That appropriation is slightly 
increased from the last fiscal year. Its work and progress is 
set out in the hearings. 

THE 


Federal Farm 


FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


Board, one of the new activities of the 
I shall insert 
in my remarks a short statement taken from the hearings, which 
will show the activities of the board and the progress they are 
making, 

From page 608 of the hearings: 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES OF THH FEDERAL 
FARM BOARD 

The Federal Farm Board was created by the agricultural marketing 
act approved by Congress June 15, 1929. Bight members of the board 
were appointed and the board was organized on July 15, 1929. 

When the eight members of the board first met on that day in the tem- 
porary headquarters, Mayflower Hotel, they were without a stenog- 
rapher, a clerk, a pencil, or a piece of paper. In other words, the 
board had to start from scratch. The only thing which the board had 
before it was a copy of the agricultural marketing act. 

Just a word about the organization set-up and personnel of the board. 
The board is not in the way of personnel a large institution and it is 
not proposed that it shall be large. It is not its policy to take over 
any of the State or Federal activities with respect to agriculture. Only 
one unit in the Department of Agriculture, the division of cooperative 
marketing, as I have already outlined in my testimony, has been trans- 
ferred to the board by Executive order. The reason for this transfer 
was that after careful study by an independent committee it was found 
that the work of the division of cooperative marketing in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was so similar to the investigational work which 
would have to be conducted by the Federal Farm Board in connection 
with its loans to, and activities with, cooperative associations that it 
would be most practicable, both from the standpoint of avoiding dupli- 
cations and rendering more efficient service to the cooperative associa- 
tions, to transfer the division to the board. 

In addition to the division of cooperative marketing, the board has 
three other divisions, the loan and legal divisions whch I have already 
discussed in my testimony and a division of information headed by Mr. 
Frank Ridgway. In addition to the administrative units discussed 
during the hearing, the board has in its personnel Mr. Edgar Markham, 
assistant to the chairman in charge of press relations, and Dr, Joseph 
Davis, chief economist, 

The board from the beginning adopted the policy of utilizing the 
services of, and working with and through, existing State and Federal 
agencies, such as the Departments of Agriculture and Commerce, the 
Federal Farm Loan Bureau, the Federal intermediate credit banks, 
the Federal reserve banks, the State and Federai extension services, 
and State agricultural colleges, 

During the first several months of its existence the board has confined 
its efforts primarily to the development of policies and procedure and 
to assisting existing cooperative associations in perfecting better organi- 
zation plans, as well as operating procedure. It has encouraged coopera- 
tive associations handling similar commodities to coordinate their busi- 
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ness activities by joining Into regional and national sales agencies. In 
this connection, the board has assisted the some 4,000 farmer elevators, 
the 8 state-wide wheat pools, and the 8 or 9 farmers’ terminal elevator 
sales agencies to centralize their selling activities. This has resulted 
in the formation of the Farmers’ National Grain Corporation. The wool 
cooperatives have formed the National Wool Marketing Association, and 
the existing cotton cooperatives have recently set up a central selling 
agency to be known as the American Cotton Cooperative Association. 
Once such regional and national organizations are set up and function- 
ing, it is the policy of the board to deal with the member units through 
the central. 

As a second means of strengthening existing cooperative associations 
the board has granted both commodity and facility loans to qualified 
organizations that have shown the need for such loans. The extent 
of the loan activities of the board is pretty well set forth in Exhibit B, 
hereafter inserted. 

FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION 

I want to come now to one of the activities of the Govern- 
ment that I think should have a little more explanation to the 
committee and Congress and those who may be interested in 
reading it. That is the Federal Radio Commission. I do not 
know what your opinion of this establishment may be, but it 
seems to me it is one of the most important activities of our 
Government. Whether or not the present commission is func- 
tioning according to your way of thinking, whether or not it is 
properly safeguarding the public rights, is a matter about which 
each Member may have his own individual opinion, 

That radio activity and the proper protection of the public 
rights in this important method of communication is an impor- 
tant function of the Government I think can not be gainsaid. 

The Congress has created a Radio Commission and has pre- 
scribed certain rules, regulations, and laws governing it. If 
they are not right, they ought to be changed. 

We found that some months ago the Bureau of Efficiency 
made a survey of the activities at a time when it was contem- 
plated that the board would cease to function as an administra- 
tive body and be operated as a body of appeal. Congress subse- 
quently changed the law afd continued it as an administrative 
body, and the Bureau of Efficiency revised their estimate. They 
gave a very low estimate for a personnel, so low that the 
Bureau of the Budget made a substantial increase in it, and 
when the subcommittee heard the matter, after going into it 
carefully, and after having long and painstaking hearings, and 
having a member of the subcommittee and its clerk go person- 
ally to the Radio Commission and spend a day down there 
checking up its activities, we came to the conclusion under the 
Budget estimate that the bureau was not given sufficient funds 
to function as the law required that it should function. 

Therefore we gave the commission $75,000 more than the 
Budget estimate—a total of $450,000. 

I wish the Membership of the House would be sufficiently 
interested in the subject to read the hearings before the sub- 
eommittee—the statement from our colleague [Mr. WHITE], of 
Maine, and the statement from Senator DILL, as well as the 
statement of the radio commissioner. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BYRNS. I would like to ask the gentleman whether the 
increase granted the Radio Commission is intended for engi- 
neers or for legal services? 

Mr. WOODRUM. There is no increase in the appropriation 
for legal services. It covers the personnel needed to take care 
of certain executives that were given the Radio Commission in 
the law we passed in this Congress making it a permanent body. 

We gave them additional executives of the Radio Commission 
and gave them no idditional personnel to take care of those 
executives. For instance, we gave them a chief engineer, and 
we gave him no office force to help him in his work. 

Mr. BYRNS. I am gratified to hear the gentleman say that, 
because in the hearings before the deficiency subcommittee be- 
fore which the Bureau of Efficiency appeared, through a repre- 
sentative, I was very clearly of opinion that they do need some 
inerease in their engineering force, but I was not entirely satis- 
fied they needed any very large addition to their legal force. I 
was impressed, as I say, and led to that conclusion, by the 
report of the Bureau of Efficiency. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Let me correct, possibly, a statement that 
I made to the gentleman to this extent: In this increase that 
our committee allowed to the commission there is an item of 
$2,500 for an attorney, but that attorney is already a member 
of the legal staff of the Radio Commission, and that allowance 
was made not to increase the staff but to prevent the attorney 
who was already there at work and functioning from having 
to be dismissed from the staff. 
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Mr. BYRNS. It does not provide any considerable increase 
in the legal staff? 

Mr. WOODRUM. No; this increase is for typists, stenog- 
raphers, statisticians, and general personnel, which I think is 
badly needed. It was developed before our committee that 
there are matters of great technical import coming before these 
commissioners for their decisions, and yet their time is taken up 
from morning to night by having conferences with broadcasters 
and applicants, and they asked the committee for four radio 
experts who could come down there to the commission and 
contact the public when they came there for information, so 
as to not take the time of the radio commissioners, whose time 
igs mere valuable and ought to be put to better advantage than 
to these individual conferences. 

There are 2,400 waye lengths in the broadcast spectrum, 
and that is all there are in the world. There are no more any- 
where to be had by anybody for any purpose. When they are 
taken up and utilized by some individual or some broadcaster, 
eyen if the court should ever come to the point of holding that 
they had secured property rights in them, then the question of 
communication by radio will be settled. There are 2,400 wave 
lengths with an estimated commercial value of $1,000,000 each. 
That is something of the problem that these gentlemen are deal- 
ing with. 

Last year they had 7,000 applications, and they had 1,580 for 
eonstruction permits, 2,731 license applications, 2,888 renewals, 
and bear this in mind. Not only must this Radio Commission 
grant original licenses to broadcasters but under the law as 
we have laid it down, and it ought to be changed immediately, 
they have to reconsider that license every 90 days. It is re- 
newable every 90 days, and every 90 days it comes up before 
them for reconsideration and has to be gone over. Of course, it 
is fair to say that many of them are purely formal, but, on the 
other hand, some of them are contested. The average layman, 
the average Congressman, who has not had an opportunity to 
give any consideration to it, thinks, when you speak of the Radio 
Commission, that it is a commission down there to deal with 
people who broadcast radio programs. It will be found on 
investigation that that is the least of all their troubles. The 
Radio Commission has entire jurisdiction over all communi- 
cation by radio, point to point, ocean to land, land to ocean, 
airplane to land, and all of those varied, technical questions, 
and it will simply make you dizzy to consider the matter. It 
is in considerable confusion, because Congress created a Radio 
Commission supposedly to have jurisdiction of this subject as 
an administrative body; but, as it turns out under the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the WGY case, they have no final 
jurisdiction whatever. What happens under the present state cf 
the law? You go to the Radio Commission and present a state- 
ment of facts to them affecting a broadcasting license or some 
other permit for radiocommunication. They pass upon it.. It 
may be a question, and often is, involving technical matters, 
requiring expert skill, careful study, and research. They pass 
on the matter under the law as it stands now. 

The applicant may immediately appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, The Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia considers the whole matter de novo, reviews 
all questions and findings of fact, and in some cases have al- 
lowed additional evidence to be introduced. It may turn over 
the decision of the commission that Congress has constituted to 
pass on the matter, and the Supreme Court of the United States 
says that there is no appeal from the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. That is the situation from a legislative 
standpoint that this important agency of the Government is 
confronting, and we ought immediately to have legislation 
clearly defining the powers and jurisdiction of the Radio Com- 
mission, and making its findings on technical matters and ques- 
tions of fact absolutely final. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I shall take 30 minutes 
more. Those are some of the questions, and I want right here 
to give a little bit of advice to our distinguished President, 
of which he will probably never hear, and to which he would 
likely pay little attention if he did hear of it. I have had 
pretty close contact with the Radio Commission. The chairman 
of that commission is not a member of my party. If he were 
not reappointed, there would not be a member of my party 
reappointed to take his place. If the President of the United 
States exercises the good judgment that I believe he will exer- 
cise, he will reappoint that commission, all of them, just as 
it stands now, and give them a fair chance to work out this 
problem, 
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The General Accounting Office carries an appropriation in 
this bill of $4,181,000. It is shown in the hearings that there 
was recovered back into the Treasury of the United States by 
the General Accounting Office of funds that had been improperly 
or unlawfully paid out, $7,000,000 in the year 1927, between 
eight and nine million dollars in 1928, and $3,000,000 in 1929. 

I want here to comment upon and to commend to the Con- 
gress the preaudit system which has been instituted by the 
General Accounting Office. It seems to me that that is a very 
fine method of handling the accounting work of this Govern- 
ment, 

Some suggestion was made during the debate on this bill that 
the preaudit system sometimes caused a delay in payment to 
creditors to the Government. Possibly that is true. But, 
gentlemen, I do not know anything that causes our constituents 
to feel more bitter against the Government than to be sent a 
voucher in payment for something and then afterwards to be 
ealled upon by the Government to refund it, or some of it; and 
that is true especially in the matter of taxes. So that the 
General Accounting Office, by this preaudit system, conducts its 
business in such a way, both with respect to the Veterans’ 
Bureau and elsewhere, that when a check goes out and the per- 
son receives it, he will be given assurance that the matter is 
finally settled and adjudicated. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Could not the situation as to delay be remedied 
by sending to the General Accounting Office the account far 
enough in advance to ayoid all delay in the final payment? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. The hearings demonstrated that 
there was very little delay. In the case of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, particularly, there were controversial questions, mixed 
questions of law and fact, legal and medical questions, as we 
call them, where the General Accounting Office must fre- 
quently make a little inyestigation before they can O. K. the 
payment. It is better to have the account O. K’d in advance 
rather than have a question raised later about it. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the policy adopted applies 
not only to the Veterans’ Bureau but to contractors and every- 
body else who have business with the Government. Has the 
committee in the hearings considered the question where the 
General Government, after people have furnished supplies, 
held up their accounts? The complaint that I fear is not that 
they have to restore some overpayment, but that their payments 
are held back. 

Mr. WOODRUM. No situation of that kind was developed 
before our committee, and I understand that there is yery little 
delay in the payment of current accounts. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know of an instance where a man had 
done work on reclamation projects and had a legitimate claim, 
and had to wait for years for payment, and finally had to con- 
sent, before he could secure any payment, to bave his claim 
sealed down. 

Mr. WOODRUM. There might have been in that case a con- 
troversy between the Government and the claimant. 

Mr. STAFFORD, No; there was no controversy in that case. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Why did they not pay him? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was because the Reclamation Serv- 
ice, under Director Newell, at that time was bankrupt. What 
I am complaining about is as to the effect that this method has 
on the policy of general creditors toward the Government. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I will say to the gentleman that if we had 
had a preaudit system, then the account of the man he refers 
to would have been audited in advance, in the first instance, and 
there would have been no further trouble. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If I, for instance, should furnish goods to 
the Government, I want to be paid for them, as in business prac- 
tice, and not held up by a preaudit system. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes; but when the man demands payment 
of a debt there may be a dispute about the amount, and in that 
kind of a case there might be a delay. Certainly the preaudit 
plan would not cause such delay as the gentleman speaks of. 

HOUSING CORPORATION 


In the appropriation for the Housing Corporation the Goy- 
ernment hotels will not be carried on further, and the remaining 
buildings will be torn down. I think it was the unanimous 
opinion of our committee that between now and the next session 
there should be some plan to carry the remaining activities of 
this bureau over into some other branch of the Government, 
The remaining activities of the Housing Corporation would be 
confined to the custody of some pieces of vacant land, which is 
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of questionable value, and the holding of securities for certain 
other properties that have been sold. I understand there is an 
existing provision of law authorizing the Solicitor of the Treas- 
ury to hold Government land that is not being used by any 
particular department, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman given any considera- 
tion to the question of having the Government women clerks 
how occupying those buildings housed elsewhere, since the rec- 
ommendation of the Architect of the Capitol to raze those build- 
ings? Has the committee giyen any consideration to the question 
of housing our Government clerks? 

Mr: WOODRUM. No. That is not the function of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. Those buildings were a part of the 
war activities, as the gentleman knows, and those buildings 
were allowed to remain there just as a courtesy to the clerks 
occupying them, But it was understood that they should come 
down. The Government clerks have a building of their own, I 
understand, in which they hold stock. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wanted to know if any consideration had 
been given to the question as to housing the clerks in Govern- 
ment dormitories, as in the case of ex-service men, who are 
furnished with housing and hospitalization. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I think they have their own organization 
and they are well taken care of. The committee thinks the 
remaining activities of this housing corporation ought to be 
transferred to other departments and this particular activity 
Closed out. 
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BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


I want to say just a word or two about the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. We are hearing a great deal in 
this day and time about Federal aid to education. Many 
of us do not stop to think what the Government is already doing 
toward helping the education of the people of the country, 
Here is a very worthy and very laudable independent estab- 
lishment of this Government that is passing out money to every 
State in the Union for very splendid and philanthropic pur- 
poses. We give them under this bill $1,053,400 for their activi- 
ties during the next fiscal year. 

That is, as you gentlemen know, a State-aid program, where 
the Government appropriates and expends through State agen- 
cies money for vocational education, for home economics, and 
for agricultural education. As has been stated previously, 
those funds are being taken by the States and used by the 
States. Practically $3 of State money is appropriated for 
every $1 that the Federal Government puts up. You will 
probably be interested to know how much your own State is 
getting of those funds. My State of Virginia received for the 
year 1930 something like $200,000 out of that fund, and you 
will find that each State of the Union has been taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity of Federal aid. 

THE VETERANS’ BUREAU 

We now come to the Veterans’ Bureau. In this bill we carry 
a total of $511,225,000 for the Veterans’ Bureau, an increase of 
$11,250,000 over 1930. That is a lot of money, half a billion 
dollars. It is interesting to know that for the Veterans’ 
Bureau, the Pension Bureau, and the soldiers’ homes we are 
appropriating next year $770,000,000. Thirty-two per cent of 
the total amount collected by the Federal Government for in- 
come taxes goes to those activities of the Government. The 
first item in the bill is $45,500,000 for administrative expenses 
of hospitals, regional offices, central offices, and all salary rolls. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] spoke earlier 
in the day and commented upon the fact that that is a con- 
siderable expenditure for administrative expenses, and so it 
appears, but we must remember that there are some 50 hos- 
pitals under the jurisdiction of the Veterans’ Bureau and that 
the pay roll of those hospitals is $21,119,000. That comes out 
of the $45,500,000. The gentleman from New York thought that 
the physical examinations conducted by the Veterans’ Bureau 
were too expensive and that too much money was being spent by 
the bureau in that regard. He likened those examinations to 
the cases in the Pension Bureau and certain insurance com- 
panies. 

I do not think, gentlemen, that is a fair comparison at all. 
We know there are very few, if any, cases arising in the Pension 
Bureau on original applications because of service-connected 
disabilities. The pension case is now a purely perfunctory mat- 
ter of having a man examined to ascertain what his present 
disability is and that is the end of it and he is pensioned 
accordingly. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Is it the gentleman's purpose to 
discuss the Federal Trade Commission before he finishes? 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WOOPRUM. I ean do it if I have the time. 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. May I submit in that connection 


some information which I would like the gentleman and other | 


members of his committee to take into consideration, and if 
the figures are found correct, I feel there should be an in- 
crease in that appropriation. This appropriation carried for the 


fiscal year 1930 $1,017,760, plus a carry-over sum of $224,925, | 


making the total for 1930 $1,242,685. The committee recom- 
mends for 1931 $1,437,460, which apparently is a substantial in- 
crease over the amount carried for 1930, but the Budget since 
the committee acted on this item, has approved a deficiency 
appropriation of $240,000 for 1930, and I understand the de- 
ficiency subcommittee has given approval to this Budget esti- 
mate of $240,000; so the facts are that you are recommending 
for this bureau for 1931 $45,225 less than they will have during 
the fiscal year 1930. 

I think all Members of the House recognize the great im- 
portance of increasing this appropriation in order that the 
commission may hasten the investigations they are now making 
relative to the Power Trust and chain stores. Your report calls 
attention to the fact that because of the lack of personnel, due 
to a lack of funds, the commission’s work has been slowed up. 
Since the Members of the House, as well as of the Senate, are 
deeply interested in having an early report on these, two im- 
portant matters, I hope the committee will consider increasing 
this appropriation by $100,000, 

Mr. WOODRUM. I thank the gentleman very much for his 
statement. Now, gentlemen, further with reference to the 
Veterans’ Bureau. I do not feel it is fair to compare physical 
examinations made by the Pension Bureau with the medical 
examination required by the Veterans’ Bureau. Every Member 
of Congress knows that the basis of compensation for a veteran 
of the World War is not alone his present degree of disability, 
but is based primarily upon the prerequisite that that disability 
must have been incurred in or aggravated by his military serv- 
ice, and this sometimes raises a very difficult medicinal question 
to determine. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. In connection with the state- 
ment of the gentleman that it raises a very difficult question 
from a medieal standpoint, the gentleman spoke a moment ago 


Will the gentleman yield? 


with reference to the preaudit system of the comptroller, and 
while I fully agree that is a very good question in most in- 
stances, does not the gentleman know that in the preaudit sys- 
tem the comptroller is rendering opinions, medical opinions, 
wherein he disagrees with: the decision of the Veterans’ Bureau 
and has refused to pay compensation in cases where the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau desired to pay the veteran? 


Mr. WOODRUM. Well, Ido not understand, I will say to 
the gentleman, that the Comptroller General’s office ever under- 
took to render medical opinions. I must think the gentleman is 
in error about that. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I will cite one case, and I think 
many Members of the House haye had similar cases, because 
‘I have six of them. The War Department discharged men 
from the service because they had chronic pulmonary tubercu- 
losis. The Comptroller General has ruled in his preaudit in 
some cases that because the War Department failed to state at 
the time of discharge that the man had active tuberculosis, the 
Veterans’ Bureau can not pay the man compensation. 

Mr. WOODRUM. My friend is stating an entirely different 
case. Oongress has said that for a man to be compensated for 
tuberculosis he must have active tuberculosis within a certain 
period. Now, what is active tuberculosis? You will find when 
you come to investigate it that the medical authorities differ on 
it. I, too, can cite the gentleman to a case where a boy was 
sent to a tuberculosis institution having violent hemorrhages 
from his lungs, and yet every medical authority I have been able 
to find will not verify a diagnosis of active tuberculosis; but 
when Congress has said that a man has to have active tubercu- 
losis and the War Department has not said he did have active 
tuberculosis, what is the Comptroller General to do? He had 
te see that payment was not made except in a manner author- 
ized by law. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri, In one case the War Depart- 
ment said the man was 100 per cent disabled, but his discharge 
said chronic tuberculosis. Surely a man 100 per cent disabled 
must have had active tuberculosis. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. In connection with the statements 
made by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocnuran], I wish 
to call attention to a question submitted by General Hines to 
the Comptroller General of the United States, in substance as 
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follows: “ Whether a showing of arrested tuberculosis prior to 
January 1, 1925, where no notation of a tuberculous condition 
was made at enrollment of enlistment, is a showing of active 
tuberculosis prior to January 1, 1925, as provided in the second 
proviso of section 200, it being accepted as a medical fact that 
where there is a condition of arrested tuberculosis there has 
been precedent activity.” To this query by the director the 
comptroller replied, “ No,” aud in his reply omitted to say that 
legal testimony other than the absence of a notation of a tuber- 
culous condition at time of enrollment might be considered in 
connection with the medical fact that the veteran had had 
precedent activity. In order to establish that such activity was 
not evidenced prior to enlistment and as showing a condition 
from which it could be legally inferred that an activity existed 
between the date of enlistment and the date when tuberculosis 
wus found to be arrested, any legal evidence pertinent to this 
inquiry should clearly be considered; yet I feel that the answer 
of the comptroller to the director's question has caused some of 
the rating boards to refuse to consider and give weight to any 
testimony tending to establish active tuberculosis between the 
date of enlistment and the date when it was found to be arrested 
unless such testimony meets requirements of what is known as 
regniation 73. This regulation relates to evidence which only a 
doctor can give, and thus in many cases legal evidence which 
any court would receive on the question as to when the veteran 
had active tuberculosis is not given weight by some rating 
boards. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I thank the gentleman for his contribution. 

Of course, gentlemen, every Member of Congress knows that 
securing the rights of these veterans is one of the problems 
that lies heavy on the hearts of every Member of Congress. It 
has not only a sentimental appeal, not only a patriotice appeal, 
but these boys apply to us for assistance, and we look into their 
cases, and we naturally become partisan, and we are anxious 
to help them. The best is none too good for them; but I want 
to say this, gentlemen, I do not yield to any man in Congress 
in my interest in the veterans, but at the same time I think we 
ought to be fair to these agencies that are trying to administer 
the law. I do not know what your opinion may be, but I want 
to say right now I believe that General Hines is a man who is 
conscientiously trying as best he can to administer the law we 
have given him to administer. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I share the opinion the gentleman 
has expressed as to General Hines, and I should add in con- 
nection with the statement I made that General Hines has 
issued an order making it clear that legal testimony that is ma- 
terial and releyant should be considered by the rating boards. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Of course, every one of us has had cases 
that we lost which we thought we ought to have won, and to 
that extent we feel we have not been treated right by them; 
but I want to say this, and it will probably be of interest, too, to 
the Members of the House, that under our appropriations this 
year we are providing enough money for the Veterans’ Bureau 
to have their laws, rules, regulations, edicts, decisions, and 
opinions codified and indexed. This is something that has 
never been done before. If one of you gentlemen who is a lawyer 
has a client come to you who wants to know if he has a case 
agaifst an insurance company, you can go to the code and 
look at the law and the decisions and the rules and the con- 
struction that has been placed upon them and can then form 
some intelligent idea, perhaps, as to what his rights may be. 
You can not do this with the Veterans’ Bureau. 

There is going to be codified the laws that Congress has 
passed, the decisions of the Federal bureau, the decisions of the 
Comptroller General, so that Congress will have the whole pic- 
ture before it, and doubtless at an early date will want to revise 
the whole plan of the veterans’ legislation. 

Mr. BANKHBAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Has the question of the right of the com- 
mittee to make that provision been considered? 

Mr. WOODRUM. It is covered in the appropriation 
printing and binding. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think it is a valuable proposition, but 
I understand the new program that is to be followed is, and 
that there shall be no exception, that there shall be no legisla- 
tion put into any appropriation bill, which I think is an ex- 
cellent thing. I hope, however, that the committee is fortified 
by the necessary legislation. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I do not think there is any difficulty. The 
bureau has the right to have its printing and binding done. I 
have no idea that any Member of Congress will make a point of 
order. 

Now under the item of military and naval compensation there 
is $196,000,000 carried in the bill. That includes the compen- 
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sation for the World War, and all that money is to be paid 
the emergency officers. When Congress passed that measure 
it was said that there were 33.250 officers entitled to it. As 
it turned out there have been 5,800 awards made, on account of 
a group of retired officers taken in under a decision of the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I will yield to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. BYRNS. Can the gentleman tell us how much the ex- 
pense is for that particular purpose now? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I have it in the hearings, and I will supply 
it and put it in my speech. 

Under the item of medical and hospital services there is car- 
ried $35,600,000. Let me say, gentlemen, that every penny of 
that money is for the benefit of the veterans. It will be for the 
interest of the House to know that it is estimated that $15,- 
000,000, or 50 per cent, is for hospitalization, for the treatment 
of veterans of the World War that do not have service-con- 
nected disabilities. I think that is one of the finest things the 
Government has done for the veterans of the World War. Any 
veteran who served in the World War, regardless of whether 
his illness is attributed to military service, if he needs hos- 
pitalization, the Goyernment will transport the man from home 
to the hospital, and he will get as fine a treatment as he can 
get in any hospital in the United States. For that purpose 
there is $15,000,000 carried in the bill. 

Under the adjusted-certificate funds there is $112,000,000 
carried in the bill. That money is being handled by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau in the way of a sinking fund created, put out at 
interest, which will mature in 1945. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, the time of the gentleman 
from Virginia will expire in about one minute, The gentleman 
is making a very valuable and illuminating speech, explaining 
the features of this bill I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may conclude his remarks. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Virginia 
conclude his remarks. Is there objection? There was 
objection. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield, 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. 
money is invested? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Under the provisions of the law—I can 
not give the exact detaiis—but it permits the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as I understand it, to invest this fund in some kind 
of interest-bearing security, creating a sinking fund, and liqui- 
dates the adjusted certificates in 1945 unless sooner by the 
death of the veteran. 

Now, a word about the military and nayal insurance. One 
hundred and twenty million dollars is carried in this bill. 1 
want to make a brief explanation about this insurance. At 
the time of the armistice the Government had about forty bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of the World War risk insurance. I make 
this explanation because I have heard it said many times that 
because the boys have paid for the insuranee they ought to 
have_it. Forty billion dollars of it stood on the books when 
the armistice was signed. 

Immediately after the armistice was signed demobilization 
started and these premiums began to lapse, so that to-day there 
are only 648,870 of the veterans of the World War carrying in- 
surance. Under this war-risk insurance there was a poten- 
tial liability on the Government of something over two billion, 
on which the Government collected in premiums $450,000,000. 
As of July, 1927, under legislation passed by the Congress, the 
war-risk insurance terminated, except such policies as had be- 
come operative because of the death or total disability of the 
veterans, and the veterans were given until July, 1927, to con- 
vert their war-risk insurance into Government life insurance. 
A great many of these policies were converted. Many veterans 
who had allowed their war-risk policies to lapse, upon showing 
that they were in good health and a good insurance risk, were 
allowed to reinstate and convert their policies. Of course, if 
they were suffering from service-connected disability, that was 
not held against them, and they still were allowed to reinstate 
and convert their policy. But Congress passed a law providing 
that in any controversy oyer these insurance policies, suit might 
be instituted, and whereever it was found that the veteran had 
failed to pay his premium on his war-risk insurance because of 
service-connected disability, because of being totally and per- 
manently disabled, his policy should not lapse because thereof, 
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Will the gentleman yield? 


Will the gentleman state how this 
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Let us examine for a moment what we did, and I am not com- 
plaining about it, but merely commenting upon the result of 
our action. When that law was passed, it became a very inter- 
esting question to these veterans as to whether or not the rat- 
ings they had received from the bureau were correct. 

For instance, let us take a concrete case: Here is a veteran 
who was rated by the Veterans’ Bureau in 1921 as being 25 per 
cent disabled. His insurance policy lapsed. If by reopening his 
ease and showing that in 1921 instead of being 25 per cent 
disabled he was permanently and totally disabled, then he 
would have a right to have his insurance reinstated, and his 
Government insurance becomes active immediately, and he 
has a right to go into court and empanel a jury and submit 
all questions of law and fact to the jury. What has happened? 
The Veterans’ Bureau has been swamped with litigation. On 
June 30, 1928, they had 461 cases on hand. In the six months 
that jumped up to 651. On May 31, 1929, they had 783; on 
July 31 they had 3,096, and three months later they had 4,631; 
and General Hines told our committee that now they have 
4500 cases, with a potential liability to the Government of 
$45,000,000. That is one of the problems that this agency we 
have created has to combat, and this is something which I think 
the Congress ought to consider. Ought we not to establish some 
tribunal, vested with authority to compromise some of these 
cases in the interest of the veterans and in the interest of the 
Government? It is always to the interest of litigants to get 
together and compromise their differences when they can do 
it, and, of course, in these cases it would be vastly to the interest 
of the veteran if he could compromise his case with the Gov- 
ernment and have his money now instead of waiting to get it at 
the end of the litigation, and I think it would be vastly to the 
interest of the Government if there was some way provided 
by the Congress whereby these 4,500 contested cases that are 
going to litter up the dockets of the court could be brought to 
some kind of an equitable determination. 

General Hines said that in litigated cases in which the Gov- 
ernment had appeared they had been fairly successful, winning 
about half of them, which is a pretty good record, considering 
the fact that when you take a veteran before a jury in his own 
home, you must expect that these men will feel toward him 
just like you and I do, and they will want him to haye whatever 
is coming to him. If there is any possible doubt, he is going to 
get the benefit of it. 

On the question of hospital facilities provided for the veterans 
of the World War, it will be remembered that in the Seventieth 
Congress we passed an authorization for $15,000,000 for bos- 
pitals. In the second deficiency act of 1928 there was appro- 
priated $7,000,000 of that authorization and in the regular ap- 
propriation bill of 1930 an additional $6,600,000. In the present 
bill they are given the last $2,000,000 of the $15,00,000 building 
program. It will be recalled that in the Seventy-first Congress 
we passed an additional appropriation of $15,950,000 for vet- 
erans’ hospitals. There is pending before the deficiency sub- 
committee now a request for $8,000,000 of that authorization. 
Therefore, we find that to-day the Government has provided 
facilities for veterans amounting to $90,435,942, and when the 
present building program has been completed, the total facili- 
ties provided by the Government for the veterans of the World 
War will amount to $106,385,942.11. I shall include in my 
remarks a chart showing those various hospitals and their 
activities. (See page 3618 for chart.) 

Basis of authorization act for new hospital construction approved 

December 23, 1929 
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Amount 


roy sia beds; attendants’ quar- 
ors. 
Additional beds, Northport, Long 
Tsiand, and Somerset Hills, N. J. 
New hospital; facilities for regional 
office, 
Do. 


Additional beds. 
New hospital; facilities for regional 


office. 

Additional beds, 

New hospital; facilities for regional 
office, 

Additional beds, 


Bedford, Mass..._.__| Neuropsychi- 
trie. 


Neuropsy- 
chiatric, 
eral 


North Chicago, Dl___| Neuropsy- 
chiatric. 
Knoxville, Iowa. 
Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. 
San Francisco, Calif_|_--.. do. 


Do. 
New hospital; facilities for regional 


office. 
New hospital; facilities for diag- 
nostic center and regional office. 
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Basis of authorization act for nei hospital construction approved 
December 23, 1929—Continued 


î 


Project Type Amount Remarks 


$280, 000 
1, 200, 000 


Additional beds. 

Now hospital; facilities for regional 
office, 

400, 000 | New hospital. 

700, 000 Do. 

450, 000 | Additional beds. 


Tuberculosis 

Neuropsychi- 
atric, 

General 


Tucson, Ariz 
‘Texas 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
West Virginia-...---| 
Cafnp Custer, Mich_} 
atric. 
U. 8. Army, Hot | General Do. 
Springs, Ark. 


Special fund 


1, 050, 000 
1, 850, 000 
20, 000 


To alter, improve, and enlarge 
existing hospitals. 


Unallocated 


15, 950, 000 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


I shall comment now briefly upon the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. Here is a bureau that to my mind is one of the most 
important of these independent establishments, and yet I am 
frank to say to you that unless Congress passes some kind of 
legislation to start it out to functioning as Congress intended it 
should function, we ought to discontinue appropriations for it. 
I hope that Members will be interested to read the hearings on 
the Water Power Commission. This act was passed in 1920, 
creating a board to have jurisdiction of water-power develop- 
ment on navigable streams. We created this board and gave 
this vast authority and important duty to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the 
Interior. They started out by organizing a small office force 
and the work got under way. It wiil be found by reading 
reports of the Water Power Commission all the way down to 
the present time they have complained because they did not have 
the finances and personnel with which to carry on the work of 
this commission. The matter has assumed-the form of almost 
a public scandal. It has appeared repeatedly in the press of 
the country, and all sorts of ugly charges against this govern- 
mental bureau have been made, charging that some of these ofti- 
cers and employees are hand in hand with the power interests 
of the country. 

Now, what is this Power Commission supposed to do? It is 
supposed not only to issue licenses to any power development on 
navigable streams but to carefully audit and preserve the 
records of the original cost of these projects for two purposes: 
First, in case the Government should ever desire to recapture 
the project; and, second, to exercise its right to pass upon the 
rates charged by the development. There is no more important 
function exercised than the preservation of the people’s rights 
and the Government's rights in the matter of power develop- 
ment on navigable streams, and unless the Congress gives seri- 
ous consideration to this question some day it will come back to 
plague us. 

What happens now? Here are three busy Cabinet officers, 
who have their hands full at “home,” you might say, in their 
own department. But with all due deference to those distin- 
guished gentlemen, I doubt if they know very mmch about this 
complex problem and do not have the time to look into it, 

They have a secretary, Mr. Bonner, and a solicitor, Mr. Rus- 
sell, and a chief accountant, Mr. King. You will find upon read- 
ing the hearings that there is considerable friction and differ- 
ence of opinion between these gentlemen. Mr. Russell came to 
the Power Commission from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. He was transferred to the Power Commission because of 
his experience in the valuation of properties and the training 
which shouid have fitted him for that work. The same is true 
of Mr. King, who is an experienced accountant of wide experi- 
ence in evaluation work. Yet as the nratter stands now, Mr. 
Bonner, the executive secretary of the Power Commission, is 
the Power Commission. 

When we conducted our hearings the Power Commission had 
not had a meeting for three or four months, and when they did 
have a meeting these three busy Cabinet officers came down and 
the executive secretary presented his report. Now I speak for 
myself alone when I say that under the present conditions, 
where it is proposed by Mr. Bonner to have this valuation work 
farmed out to several departments, it will be absolutely impos- 
sible to conclude the work and safeguard the public interest. 
That is the opinion of Mr. King and the opinion of Mr. Russell, 
who have stated that, even after repeated protests, they have 
been unable to get these questions laid before the Power Com- 
mission, or if they have had them placed before it they were 
unable to secure attention. 
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Now I am constitutionally opposed to commissions. [ am not 
a commission-form-of-government man by any means. - But 
there are times when we ought to have some responsible gov- 
ernmental ageney to function, and here is an instance where 
there ought to be a full-time Power Commission, with men put 
there who have the intelligence and the time necessary to give 
full consideration to this important problem and safeguard the 
interests of the Government and the people of the United States, 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say 
that if the gentleman from Virginia had not made the state- 
ment that he had just recently been appointed a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, every one within the sound of his 
voice upon hearing his remarks to-day would have thought that 
he had been on the committee for years; and I think the 
House, as well as the country, is to be congratulated on the fact 
that the gentleman has been made a member of that com- 
mittee. His presentation has seldom been equaled, and I am 
sure all agree he will be of value to the House, as well as the 
country, in his new assignment. 

I fully agree with the gentleman in what he has said about 
the Water Power Commission. I have read the committee 
hearings, and I noticed that no member of the commission had 
appeared before the committee, but I find that Mr. Bonner, the 
executive secretary, did appear. I may be in error after read- 
ing his testimony, but I am of the opinion that he is not in 
sympathy with the provisions of the water power act, particu- 
larly in reference to the recapture and the accounting clauses. 
I think he stated that the accounting feature was an unim- 
portant matter. Is there any indication settling the quarrel 
between Mr. Bonner and Mr. King and Mr. Russell? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Well, the gentleman knows that our com- 
mittee is an appropriating committee. We did all we could do. 
We had these gentlemen up before us, and they brought their 
differences out into the open. The chief accountant has well- 
defined ideas as to how this work should be done. 

It has been repeatedly stated by the Power Commission that 
the safeguarding of the recapture feature and the accounting 
feature are important. Yet Mr. Bonner says he does not think 
it necessary. I think the Congress and the Government ought 
to have very careful supervision over this important work. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I remember that the gentieman 
from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] made the charge when a bill affect- 
ing the Water Power Commission was pending that the com- 
mission was a one-man Commission, and the hearings before the 
gentleman’s committee seem to bear out that statement. The 
hearings show. as I recall, the Niagara Falls Power Co. even 
went so far as to refuse the Water Power Commission the right 
to examine their books when the accountants sought informa- 
tion, and Mr. Russell complained to Mr. Bonner about it. Is 
there any evidence submitted to show that the commission has 
taken any action to compel this power corporation to give the 
commission leaye to examine their books? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman will find in the hearings a 
very full statement by Mr. Russell, the solocitor of the com- 
mission, in which he complained about the fact that the com- 
mission was hampered because it could not get information 
from these power developments and had no authority of law to 
get it. He stated that as far as the commission was concerned 
there is no disposition to get it, and that when he carried a 
complaint to the executive secretary that was the end of it, and 
he could not find out anything about it. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. That conclusively proves that 
the gentleman is correct in stating that the Congress must take 
some action if it desires the Federal Power Commission to 
function as the law prescribes it shall function. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentlemen of the committee have 
been so kind and patient or else they are asphyxiated and can 
not move, I do not know which; but there is one other matter 
on which I want to touch for just a minute. I should have 
spoken about it earlier and not put it off until the last. I 
believe an amendment is going to be offered with reference to it, 
and I do want to make some explanation in connection with 
one item of the Shipping Board appropriation. 
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THE SHIPPING BOARD 

The Shipping Board last year had $6,346,000; this year we 
have appropriated $5,148,000 for them and that was $50,000 
under the Budget estimate, so it is about half in two. 

You will find in the hearings a very comprehensive statement 
of their activities, so I will not take the time to deal with them, 


Statement of the amounts expended, obligated, or allocated to individual projects under the various appropriations or authorizations for providing hospital facilities to bureau beneficiaries from March 3, 1919, to date, together with amounta 


Boise, Idaho 


Public Act 326, 
Mar, 3, 1919 
($9,050,000) 


Location a E 


First Langley Act | 
($18,000,000) 


Second Langley 
Act ($17,000,000) 


Third construc- 
tion act 
($6,850,000) 


Fifth construc- 
tion act 
($15,000,000) 


Fourth construc- 
tion act 
($10,000,000) 


Beds ac- 
quired 


Beds ac- | 
quired 


Í 
| 


quired 


Beds ac- 


Palo Alto, Calif_......|----~|! $124, 000, 00 


o 


Alexandria, La........|--..-. 


Washington, D, C....] 131 


Waukesha, Wis...-...| 235 


Perry Point, Md 


469, 000. 00 
430} 1 185, 000. 00 


Atlanta, Ga. 


85) 1 201, 967, 13 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Whipple, Ariz 


Tucson, Ariz........--|. 


Dwight, IIl 
Fort Bayard, N. Mex.|..... 


Knoxville, lowa......-.|.-.-- 


Oteen, N. O. 


Augusta, Ga... 


1 870, 783. 00| 


456) 11,206, 568. 75 


quired 
Beds ac- 
quired 


Medical and hos- 


Re 


Total 
($90,435,942, 11) 


Beds ac- 
quired 
Cost 


actually expended for new construction out of the annual appropriation ‘ Medical and hospital services’ (status as of December 1, 1929) 


Remarks 


3 $532, 351, 16) 


3 27, 500, 00 + 200, 000, 00) 


? 550, 000. 00; 


|t 1, 142, 042, 84 4 276, 333, 97 


3 244, 689, 00) 


#128, 779.70| 202) * 665, 206, 34 


+ $002, 402, 59}.... 


822!'$1,545, 100.39 


| 


16, 050, 00; 


4409, 461, 54 
7, 033. 00 

21, 197, 098, 29 
+ 74, 739, 00 


1 59, 251, 00 


55, 221. 00) 


1 105, 672, 50) 


19, 204. 00 
+ 106, 952. 00 


1 201, 128, 00 


4 731, 177, 88 


290)? 1,091, 758. 80) 


3 254, 142, 00 | 


| 


g 


7/$3, 388, 520, 04 


1, 510, 319. 92) 


| 1, 680, 961, 54| 


235; 506, 933. 00 


076| 1, 862, 008, 20) 


826, 706. 13 


831, 142. 00 


| 1, 478, 507, 81 


105, 672, 50} 


2} 315, 388. 92 
1, 189, 452. 00 


594| 1, 652, 385. 75 
| 


7| 1, 988, 163, 92 


| 
555| 1, 962, 541. 80 


| overhauling residence 


1 Purchase of lands, 

1 Construction of new hospital. 

1 Applied to construction of 322 additional 
beds. 

‘New buildings and utilities, general re- 
modeling of buildings, ete, 

1 Kitchen and mess hall at old hospital. 

1 New hospital to replace temporary facili- 
ties. 

1 Purchase of existing and construction of 


ard, 

major projects as adminis- 
tration and clinical building, warehouse, and 
nurses’ quarters, recreation building, and 
attendants’ quarters. 

Purchase of existing sanatorium, remodeling, 
and new. construction. 

1 Alterations to facilities transferred from 
War Department and new construction. 

+ Permanent facilities to replace eaeny. 
ones, porches on buildings Í to 5, inclusive, 
ote. 

1 Purchase of property, new construction 
and alterations 

3 Additional facilities. 

$ Additional boiler facilities, driveways, ro- 
frigeration, and addition to nurses’ quarters. 

1 Gonera! reconditioning of hospital and 
of medical officer, 
commanding, 

1 Permanent facilities to replace temporary 
ones loaned by War Department, 

? Includes mess and kitchen, road repairs, 
exterior painting, new flooring, and miscel- 
laneous repairs. 

1 Construction of new hospital to replace 
temporary facilities, 

13 Recreation building, attendants’ quarters, 
garage, and storehouse. 

1 Loaned by War Department. Installa- 
tion of heating plant, general repairs, and al- 
terations. 

1 Purchase of existing hospital and recon- 
ditioning. 

! Erection of permanent infirmary buillding 
to augment limited facilities of this character 
transferred from War Department. 

*Expended for reservoir, heliotherapy 
pavilion, repairs, and miscellaneous altera- 
tions, 

1 Purchase of property, new construction, 
and alterations. 

1? New acute building. 

3 Includes repairs and alterations to origi- 
nal building, roads and walks, new green- 
houses, ete, 

1 New infirmary building. 

t Applied to construction of 165 replace- 
ment beds, 

1 Construction of replacement beds, perma- 
nent quarters, utilities, and water supply. 

* Expended principally for construction of 
replacement, beds, 

t Purchase of existing property, alterations, 
and new construction. 

? Erection of additional permanent beds, 
and recreation building, remodeling and 
reparing buildings, roads, walks, ete. 
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63 | Lake City, Fla 130] 1 154, 000. 00} 100) ? 271, 000. 00! 22| * 262, 928.75 52) 687,928.75{ * Purchase of property and alterations. 

?New 100-bed tuberculosis unit, nurses’ 
home, iaundry building, refrigeration plant, 
ete, 

* Includes new mess hall, kitchen, store- 
house, garages, and remodeling building 
No. 4. 

Fort Harrison, Mont.. 169, 699.78) Project loaned by War Department. 

1 Expended principally for new utility 
buuaings, and alterations to patients’ build- 
ngs. 

Gulfport, Miss he 425) 1 $48, 207.74 . 1, 132, 587.74) 1 Purchase of property, remodeling, and 
new construction. 

? Includes $48,450 for alteration and addi- 
tion to mess hall, $58,663 for laundry building 
and equipment, and $42,990 for officers’ 
quarters, 
13,326,220.13 4, 641,115.13) 1 Purchase of site and completion of unfin- 
ished building. 

3 Erection of personnel quarters—beds to be 
provided by the evacuation of hospital space 
now occupied by personnel and remodeling 
of present building. 

§ Erection of shop building, change in water 
softener, repairs to roofs, erection of gate- 
house, fence, and road, remodeling air mail 
building. 

Portland, Oreg 300} 1, 304, 472. 53| 1 Construction of permanent facilities to re- 
place leased hospital. 
North Little Rock, 270} 1 250, 000, 00) 2 291,810, 10} 327| 3820,854.00| 735) 1,371, 664.10; |! Remodeling of buildings transferred from 

Ark. War Department and new minor construc- 
tion. 

3 New acute building. 

A | # Construction of new permanent facilities. 
Outwood, Ky. 3 295, 502. 00 2, 685, 878.85) 1 Project constructed from ground up; 
$850,376.95 covered in deficiency act. 

t For conversion of 78 beds to neuropsychi- 
atric, 

` | Alterations to buildings, ete. 
Fort Lyon, Colo E 19, 650. 00; 3} 319, 650.00) 4Transferred from Navy Department for 
new neuropsychiatric unit. 
Bronx, N. Y 850/13, 485, 000. 00) -...._. E TEE SEREA EEES P ES REA AAA PEE A 3 138, 134. 04 3, 623, 134. 04| | Purchase of property, remodeling, and new 
construction. 

* Includes addition to laundry, connecting 
tunnel between buildings 1 and 2, grilles, fire 
mains and hydrants, and altetations. 
Algiers, La. 16), 577. 00 61, 577.00} 1 Loaned by Navy Department, including 
| $33,886 for general reconditioning of buildings. 
Walla Walla, Wash 165} 4 450, 000, . 7 3 128, 141.00) 4 814,716.73; 1 New construction and remodeling of facili- 
ties transferred from War Department. 

? New infirmary building. 

3 Includes $32,268 for administration build- 
ing, and $24,632 for storehouse, 

Sheridan, Wyo. 245] 1177, 000. 00) 38 543, 187.00} 1 New construction and remodeling of facili- 
ties transferred from War Department. 

1 New infirmary building. 

+ Includes $84,456 for central heating plant 
and $69,530 for general reconditioning of 
existing building to increase bed capacity of 
hospital. 

Memphis, Tenn £873; iN EROU Poupe a aS E A , 273. 25 1, 133, 773. 25) 1 Purchase of existing civil hospital. 

? Includes $72,700 for addition to main 
building, and new shop building; $32,975 for 
service building; $24,100 for general recondi- 
tioning; and $64,850 for recreation building. 
Rutland Heights, H 2 1, 641, 604.33; 1 Purchase of property. New construction 

Mass, and alterations. 

2 Officers’ quarters, addition to attendants 
and nurses’ quarters, to infirmary, semiambu- 
lant and recreation buildings, storehouse and 
| central heating plant, general repairs, etc. 
Muskogee, Okla. . ? 50, 035. 00 525, 035.00} 1 Purchase of existing hospital. 

| ? Repairs and alterations, kitchen equip- 
ment, ete. 
Tuskegee, Ala 506112, 010, 000, 00 d 3 272, 564. 00) + 102, 088. 50) 2, 384, 652.50} 4 Constructed from ground up, 
+ New acute building. 
? Expended for water supply, installation of 
| | 14 strong rooms and alterations to buildings. 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo.}..... 289)! 1, 255, 000. 00) | 4150, 000. $137, 715.99) 346 1, 642,715.99) 1 Constructed from ground up. 

| 4 Additional facilities. 

3 Includes such major items as shop build- 
| ing and storehouse. 

93 | Legion, Tex 11,182,000,00) 2 244, 602. 00) | 1,426, 602,00; |! Purchase of existing hospital. 

? Includes $86,000 for deep well and pump; 
$44,000 for recreation building. 
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Statement of the amounts expended, obligated, or allacated to individual projects under the various appropriations or authorizations for providing hospital facilities to bureau beneficiaries from March 5, 1919, to date, together w ith amounts 
actually expended for new construction out of the annual appropriation * Medical and hospital services" (status as of December 1, 1929)—Continued 


j 
| 
Public Ac Third construc- | Fourth construc- | Fifth construc- | 
Mar. 3, } tion act | tion act tion act 
($9,050,000) (96,350,000) | ($10,000,000) ($15,000,000) 
| | 


Location | p | f- Remarks 


‘otal | 


|First Langley Act | Second Lan 
($90,435,942.11) | 


($18,000,000) Act ($17,000 


quired 
quired 
quired 
quired 


Beds ac- 
| quired 


| Beds ac- | 

| Beds ac- 
Beds àc- 

| Beds ac- 


| 


- f 


American Lake, Wash. 305}'$1,383, 643.821... 3 * $05, 945. 00 * $207, 144. 151 


~ 
iJ 


(i 
0S1, 686, 732.97) 1! Construction from ground up. 

| ? Acute building. 
| + Includes $115,005 as part of the cost of the 
| 103 beds under the fifth construction act and 

| | | amount expended for laundry building. 
Northampton, Mass - - 4622-2, 451, 055. 64 26,000.00) 83| 4556, 214. 00) 3, 013, 269, 1 Constructed from ground up. 
} ? Additional land. 

3 Erec of personne! quarters, recreation 
building, vered ikways, laundry, con- 
tinued-trestment and out-treatiment build- 
| ings. 

Sunmount, N. Y 358% 1, 805, 900. 73 | 2 486, 070,00} 358} 2, 201,970.73} 1 Constructed from ground up. 

| ! Includes such njor items as laundry, 
covered walks, sewerage line, recreation build- 
ing, groenhouse, medical officer commanding 
quarters, _shopbuilding, storehouse and 
E. E: N. & T. additions 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 452} 1, 517, 416. 16 | 54| 1 260, 993. 50 4 199, 795. 85 BOG} 1, 978 5. 5 1 Constructed from ground up 

| | t? Infirmary building. 

* Includes $40,000 for water softening plant, 
$21,114 for warehouse, $18,020 for grilles, 
$10,490 for incinerator, and $28,368 for laun- 
dry building. 

Castle Point, N. Y..-. = = t 2 ee 43, 202, 00} | 2,511, 536.00; |! Constructed from ground up. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. i} 3 296 k É . 00}... 31, 480.00): 1, 078, 004 1 Purchase of property, new construction, 
| and alterations. 

? Additional facilities. 

Camp Custer, Mich... 5 7}! 1, 033, 484. 53) f- 1 196,054.25) £ 2, 129, 588.78 ! Constructed from ground up 

| 4 Includes $49,000 for covered walks, $12,000 
for occupational therapy farm project, $14,500 
for shop building, $38,643 landscape develop- 
| ment. 
St. Cloud, Minn._.... 5 276} 1 905,711. 14ļ...-.l. 2 254, 444. 47) $ 201, 328. 00) 1, 361, 483. 6 1 Constructed from ground up. 
| * New infirmary building. 

3 Includes $79,000 for dairy barn, 
and water-sofiening plant, and § 
attendants’ quarters and cold-storag: 
Livermore, Calif. .....]..... 266}! 1, 326, 521. 6 | 2 283, 872. 00) g| 1, 610, 393. 6 1 Constructed from ground up. 

| tIncludes $ 6 for attendants’ quarters 
P | | and $39,100 for welisand pumping. 
Aspinwall, Pa........-. -<=--| 1125, 000.00) 218/41, 213, 288. 42 | , i237, 298. 15) S| 1, 728, 086. 58) rchase of site. 
, ructed from ground up. 
3 Additional facilities, 
‘Includes such major items as recreation 
À | bullding, and officers’ quarte 
San Fernando, Calif.. 2| 23 41, 840. 00 1, 293, 532. ase of site. 
i | ? Constructed from ground up, 
North Chicago, Ill... 325}! 1,048,637. i 3 4 742, 110. 52) 39| 2, 685, 748. 49| t Constructed from ground up. 
| i 3 Additional facilities, quarters, and utili- 
/ Í | ties. 
| | | + Erection of additional beds, utility build- 
| | | ings, etc. 
Minnespolis, Minn... ne i RN Siren ? 30, 000, 00) 42,707.15) & 1,934, 362.50) + Constructed from ground up. 
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| + Occupational therapy building. 
138) 4321, 582, 21 473, 899. 00 83) 2, 114, 280. 67| 1 Constructed from ground up. 
| 2 Erection of acute building. 
? Kitchen and laundry equipment, electric 
refrigeration, general repairs, etc, 
Northport, Long Is- i i ? 198, 375. 70/1, 000)! 3, 316, 660. 75 / 1 213, 689. 00 2, 806.88, ! Constructed from ground up. 
land, N. Y, ? Purchase of site. 
| ? Kitchen and laundry equipment. 
Fargo, N. Dak.. . 4 112,500.00; 57| 2238, 920, 04 | 7| 251,420.03) t Purchase of site. 
? Construction of joint facilities for hospital 
i | and regional office, 
Somerset Hilis, N. J f : wet Pa 430| 1, 830, 569. 08} 430) 1, 830, New hospital. 
Coatesville, Pa | $ $ 3 ` á -| 481) 1, 718, 300, 00}. ..-. 481) Do. 
Lincoln, Nebr 5 Z a .-| 197} 940, 000. 00}_.... 197] Do, 


Bedford, Mess........ | |. 350111, 718, 799. 48 
| 


Hartford, Conn | | j 2 , 024, 000. 00} 5 Do. 
Lexington, K = i -| 2 > SE 8. 55) Do. 
| Evergreen School Es 20, n RHE es 3 00| Project abandoned. 
| Blind. | | i 
| Pikesville, K | 6 5, 296.39 Construction deferred after purchase of land. 
i base á 6 | 
hospitals transferred 
from War Depart- 
ment. 
Hospitals other than 
Veterans’ Bureau: | | | | 
Dayton, Ohio, Sol- 839, 947. 60} | i 30 839, 947.60! Includes patients’ buildings, nurses’ home, 
liers’ Home. | and admi ration buildings. 
Marion, Ind , 8o’- 161, 369. 6 | i i 161, 369.60} Includes 1 neuropsychiatric ward of 50 beds 
diers’ Home. and 1 double dwelling for medical officers’ 
| | quarters. 
Milwaukee, Wis., | 1,303, 313. | ae e ae | Boa B an, Rees | | 1, 303, 313. Includes patients’ buildings, officers’ quar- 
Soldiers’ Home. | | ters, and nurses’ quarters and administra- 
| tion building, 
Hot Springs, S. 59| 543, 598. 09} 41, 543. | : 585, 141. 69) Construction of additional beds for Vet- 
Dak., Soldiers’ erans’ Bureau beneficiaries. 
Home. 
Walter Reed, Dis- i 200| 1 885, 333. 80 113, 145. 4¢ 100 2 250, 600. 00 } 1 Permanent beds to replace temporary 
trict of Colum- | facilities. 
bia, Army. | Additional beds for neuropsychiatric pa- 
| tients. 


Equipment and mis- 380, 207. 44 
cellaneous. 

Technical services. 179, 052. 00) x 200, 000. 0 

Contingencies... f 


Grand total 0, 090. 00/6, 173/18, 600, 000. 00 000, 000. 00/2, 405/6, 850, 000. 0042, 387/10, 000, 000. 00:4, 
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One of the activities of the Shipping Board is the maintenance 
of a sea service bureau. Every Congress for the last session 
or two has had to vote on an amendment to this bill discontinu- 
ing this sea service bureau. 

Now, here is the situation about this sea service bureau: 
It was organized in 1917, and the purpose of it was to secure 
personnel for the vessels of the Shipping Board. As the activi- 
ties of the Shipping Board have been discontinued this sea sery- 
ice bureau has supplied personnel to private shipowners. It 
maintains offices at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, 
Baltimore, Savannah, Mobile, Galveston, Houston, New Orleans, 
Seattle, and Portland. 

As a part of its activities it takes American boys, American 
citizens, between the ages of 18 and 23 and puts them on ships 
as apprentices. It gives them an opportunity to learn the sea- 
faring trade if they want to do so. Before any man is placed 
on board a vessel by this sea service bureau of the United 
States Shipping Board he is given a thorough physical exami- 
nation and a record is made of his condition. Now, here comes 
one of the contentions: The people who are opposed to this 
activity do not want that physical examination. They say it is 
all right, possibly, to have one examination when a man first 
goes to sea, but why examine him every time he goes aboard a 
vessel? Here is the reason, gentlemen: In the first place, a man 
infected with a contagious disease is not fit to be put aboard 
a ship where there are passengers and cargo and where he has 
to associate with other people. He ought not to be put there 
for sanitary and other reasons. In the second place, he ought 
not to be put there for economic reasons. Why? Because he 
goes aboard ship and then has some kind of an accident or 
injury and immediately suit is filed either against the owner 
of the ship or against the United States Shipping Board if it 
is a Shipping Board vessel. The chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board told our committee that there was no question 
that they saved more than the cost of this service every year 
by preventing men who were physically disabled from going 
aboard a vessel and keeling over as soon as he got out of port 
and then filing a claim against the Shipping Board. The physi- 
cal examination conducted by the sea service bureau prevents 
that. 

Not only that, but this bureau keeps a card index of all men 
who are sent to sea by the sea service bureau, showing not only 
their physical condition but the character of their service. That 
index is kept by no other agency. Now, here is where the con- 
flict comes. We have operating under the Department of Com- 
merce what are known as shipping commissioners and under 
the law here are their duties: 

To afford facilities for engaging seamen by keeping a register of 
their names and characters. 

To superintend their engagement and discharge in a manner pre- 
scribed by law. 

To provide means for securing the presence on board at the proper 
time of men who are so engaged. 


Now, as a matter of fact, in actual practice the shipping 
commissioners have neyer so functioned. They have supplied 
some few men to ships but they have never kept the card index 
that is required by the law in section 4508, and if there is any 
question about it, if you will turn to page 149 of the hearings 
before the Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee on the Department of Commerce for 1931, you will find that 
the shipping commissioners asked for a little appropriation so 
they can start in to keep a card index of the names and char- 
acters of men who are shipped. The shipping commissioners 
primarily do this: When a crew is ready to be shipped on 
board a vessel the United States Shipping Commissioner comes 
in and a contract is laid before him. He lines up the men and 
then reads the contract to them to see if it is satisfactory, and 
if it is all right they sign it in his presence. He takes a copy 
of it and a copy is given to the master of the vessel. Then the 
vessel goes on its voyage, and when the vessel comes back he 
goes aboard and supervises the settlement between the master 
of the vessel and the men who worked on that voyage. 

If there is any question of difference between them he arbi- 
trates it and, of course, the man on the vessel has the right to 
appeal to the courts if he is dissatisfied. But that is the 
primary function of the shipping commissioner. 

The sea service bureau operates in an entirely different way. 
They maintain commodious offices in New York and the average 
attendance in the sea service office is about 1,500 men every day 
who go there looking for employment. They have a big black- 
board where they post the names of ships that need personnel, 
and these men go and apply for these positions. The master of 
a ship does not have to accept a man because the sea service 
sends him there. He can turn him down and employ anybody 
he pleases. 
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But here is the situation, gentlemen: For several sessions of 
the Congress the International Seamen’s Union, headed by Mr. 
Andrew Furuseth, who is in the gallery listening to my remarks, 
has bitterly opposed this sea service bureau. I want to be fair 
to this gentleman and say that while this session of Congress 
is my first contact with him, I am told by men who know that he 
is a man who is conscientious and who has worked hard for the 
American seamen. I say this for him, though I do differ from 
him emphatically in his position on this measure. 

I do not believe there is any conflict or duplication of effort 
between the sea service bureau and the Shipping Board and the 
work of the shipping commissioners. 

Now, the organization of which Mr. Furuseth is the head has 
a membership of 12,000, and according to his testimony before 
our committee only two shipping concerns—I think his exact 
language was “ Practically two shipping concerns "—employ the 
men whom he represents. If I am correctly informed, he has 
in his organization aliens as well Americans. The United 
States sea service bureau of the Shipping Board shipped last 
year 68,000 men, 89 per cent of whom were American citizens, 
nearly five times as many men as compose the whole organiza- 
tion that Mr. Furuseth represents. 

Doubtless some of the men shipped by the sea service bureau 
were members of his organization. If they were American 
citizens, they had a right to be shipped through the sea service 
bureau, and, so far as this record shows, there has been no 
discrimination against them. 

But here is what this gentleman said when he appeared be- 
fore our committee, and I think this is rather eloquent. It 
appears on page 574 of the hearings: 
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I could say a lot of things about the sea service bureau, but I can 
not prove it all, only very little of it. 


[Laughter.] 

Now, gentlemen, that is the situation. This gentleman was 
honest and conscientious enough to say that he believed a lot 
of mean things about them, but when it came to proof he did 
not have it. 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. Just what is his point? 

Mr. WOODRUM. His point is this: Mr. Furuseth objects, in 
the first place, to the physical examinations other than the 
original one. He says it is all right to have the first physical 
examination but not to have any more. In the second place, 
he charges that the sea service bureau are putting men on 
board vessels who are incompetent. 

If you will read the hearings, I think you will not be able to 
follow his logic and reasoning on this point, when it is borne in 
mind that every shipmaster or every shipowner is absolutely 
his own free agent and does not have to employ a man if he 
does not want to, and it is certainly to his interest economically 
to have men on board these vessels who are competent and 
qualified, and we-find my colleague the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. LANKForD] has inserted in the Recorp to-day a num- 
ber of telegrams from shipowners around Hampton Roads pro- 
testing against the discontinuance of this service; and when 
the Shipping Board sold its vessels on the west coast they 
issued an order to close the sea service bureau out there, and 
28 shipowners using the service in that vicinity petitioned the 
Shipping Board to keep the offices open. 

Now, gentlemen, is it reasonable to say that shipowners are 
going to petition Congress to keep an institution going that is 
sending them men who are incompetent and disqualified? Would 
it not be to their own financial interest to have the very best 
men on board their vessels they can get? 

This is what Mr, Furuseth says, and I think this is his prin- 
cipal objection. He claims that the sea service bureau has a 
black list. He calls it a black list. The sea service bureau 
calls it a deferred list. Here is what it is. If a man goes in 
and applies to be shipped through the sea service, they first 
look to see whether or not he has eyer been aboard a vessel 
before, whether he is an able seaman, as they call it. If he is, 
they leok him up in their card index to see what they have on 
him. If he has been aboard a vessel and has committed larceny 
or assault or has been infected with a dangerous disease, he is 
held back until the matter is cleared up and it is thoroughly 
shown he is fit, morally and physically, to go aboard the vessel; 
or if when the ship comes back to port the master of the ship 
makes a report to the sea seryiee that Bill Jones, who was a 
member of the crew, has done thus and so, after investigation, 
if they find out that is true, that is chalked up against that 
man’s record and he is not sent to sea any more. and he does 
not deserve to be sent to sea any more, and this is in the interest 
of order and law and protection to American shipping. 

Mr. McDUFFIP. May I interrupt the gentleman to suggest 
that there is absolutely no discrimination against any seaman 
by reason of the fact he is a member of the Seamen's Union. 
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Mr. WOODRUM. Not the slightest in the world. These 
gentlemen tell me that 2 member of Mr. Furuseth’s organization 
can come into their offices, and do come into their offices, and 
are sent aboard ship as any other able-bodied seamen if he mects 
these tests, but Mr. Furuseth does not thifk that the sea service 


bureau has the right to keep this black list, as he calls it, which | 


discriminates against these men going to sea. 

Mr. Furuseth said further that the sea service bureau 
not report men for punishment who had violated the law; that 
when they came back to port, instend of turning them oyer to 
the authorities they put them on the black list. He objected to 
that, but he was not able to substantiate any such charge, and 
he was invited to do so if that were the fact. 

The whole situation, gentlemen, is simply this: The sea 
service bureau performs a very valuable function for American 
shipping. It is in the interest of American shipping to maintain 
it. It is a relatively small matter. I think it is an item of 
$120,000 out of their total appropriation which maintains this 
splendid service for this purpose. 

Now I want to apologize to the committee for the time I have 
consumed. You have been very indulgent to me and I hope 
that the gentlemen who have heard the statement about the sea 
service—and this is the unanimous report of the committee—if 
you are agreeable to that I hope that you will help us when it 
comes on the floor of the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. After the very elucidating and comprehen- 
sive address of the gentleman, I hesitate to impose myself on 
him, but I want to ask him to*give me and the Members of the 
House some explanation of the $1,000,000 cut from the Budget 
estimate for the Interstate Commerce Commission for the val- 
uation of railroads. I do not believe any member of the sub- 
committee has covered that subject. I intended to speak about 
it, but I pref, that the gentleman give some explanation of it, 
if he will. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I think I can satisfy the gentleman in a 
very few minutes. You gentlemen who were here a couple of 
hours ago when I began my remarks will remember that I used 
an illustration of how circumstances may change between the 
tinre they go to the Bureau of the Budget and coming before 
the committee. 

When the Interstate Commerce Commission went to the 
Budget, through Commissioner Lewis, in charge of valuation, it 
had in mind a certain program to speed up the work of valua- 
tion of railroads. Based upon that representation to the Budget 
they were going to do this the Budget gave them $3,547,000. 

Subsequent to the time Commissioner Lewis appeared before 

the Bureau of the Budget and before the time he came before 
our committee—I am telling you the statement that was made 
when the matter came before the subcommittee, because it 
turned out that the commissioner was wrong—the Interstate 
Jommerce Commission decided that they would not pursue the 
plan of Commissioner Lewis. So those facts were called to the 
attention that they had abandoned the program that he had 
outlined to the Budget committee, and that the Budget had 
never passed on the question whether they ought to have the 
million dollars. It was suggested that he take it to the Budget 
and then let the Budget send back a subestinrate showing that 
the additional sum was needed. So there was nothing left for 
the committee to do but disallow the increase, so that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission could go to the Bureau of the 
Budget and make the showing that the money was actually 
needed. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks I herewith 
insert the following statement from the Bureau of Efficiency. 
It was inserted in the hearings on the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill at page 239. 

ESTIMATED SAVINGS EFFECTED IN GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES AS RESULT 
OF SURVEYS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY 
UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY, 
Washington, September 12, 1929. 
The DIRECTOR BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Treasury Depariment, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SIR: In compliance with the pro ons of the act of Congress 
approyed February 20, 1929 (45 Stat. 1233), I certify the following 
savings which I estimate have been effected in the bureaus and offices 
of the Government, including the District of Columbia, as a result of 
the surveys and recommendations of this bureau made effective during 
the fiscal year 1929. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTUERB 


Bureau of Agricultural Economies: The adoption of the bureau’s rec- 
ommendation that enyelope-stufling equipment be used to stuf envelopes 


did | 
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with crop-estimate forms to replace hand operation resulted in an esti- 
mated annual saying in labor of $7,000. 

(The present cost of stuffing approximately 4,000,000 envelopes an- 
nually by hand is estimated at $11,000. The estimated cost of doing 
this work by machine is $4,000. The difference represents the annual 
saving. The envelope-stuffing machine was purchased from 1929 appro- 
priations.) 

Mechanical shops: The adoption of the bureau's recommendation that 
a machine be used to distribute the labor and material cost to the various 


| jobs involved saved a large part of the time of two clerks and made the 


employment of an additional clerk unnecessary, resulting in a saving 
of $1,500, 

(This saving is based upon the estimated salary of an additional 
clerk.) 

Division of purchase, sales, and traffic: The adoption of the bureau's 
recommendation that the procedure through which estimated charges on 
freight shipments were being obtained through this division and through 
the Federal Traffic Board and the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
changed to provide for the disposal of such requests for minor shipments 
without reference to this division resulted in an annual reduction of 
approximately 40 per cent of the number of requests handled and in an 
annual saying of $2,000. 

(This saving represents the salary of an additional traffic-rate clerk 
requested by the Federal Traffic Board from the Department of Agricul- 
ture to enable the traffic board to provide the department with traffic 
information. The reduction in service demanded of the traffic board as 
a result of the adoption of this recommendation justified the cancella- 
tion of the traffic board's request for an additional clerk at an estimated 
salary of $2,000 a year.) 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Office of purchases and accounts: The adoption of the bureau's recom- 
mendation that an automatic feed for use on a mimeograph machine 
increased the production of duplicating work, eliminated the need for a 
proposed additional mimeograph operator, and resulted in an estimated 
annual saving of $1,560, 

(This saving is made up of the estimated salary of an additional 
mimeograph operator, $1,260, and $300 representing the cost of addresso- 
graph plates formerly purchased under contract but now produced by 
clerical labor made available through the use of the automatic feed.) 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Police department: The adoption of the burean’s recommendation 
that the special motor vehicle repalr shop operated by the police depart- 
ment be discontinued and the work performed by the District of 
Columbia automobile repair shop resulted in an estimated annual saving 
of $15,250, 

(Ten policemen employed in the repair shop at an annual salary 
expense of approximately $21,250 were released for police duty. Three 
automobile mechanics were added to the force of the District shop to 
take care of the additional work at an annual salary expense of $6,000. 
The difference represents the estimated annual saving.) 

The adoption of the bureau's recommendation that a switchboard 
operator be employed to replace police officers detailed to the switch- 
board serving the office of the director of traffic and the police traffic 
bureau resulted in an estimated annual saving of $690. 

(The average annual salary of the police detailed is $1,950. The 
salary of the present operator is $1,260, The difference represents the 
estimated annual saving.) 

Highway department: The property used as engineering and garage 
headquarters at Second and Canal Streets SW. was taken over for the 
expansion of the Botanic Garden. Plans were under way for the pro- 
posed purchase of land for a new site. The adoption of the bureau's 
recommendation that the Government-owned site at Second and Bryant 
Streets NW. be utilized made the purchase of additional land unneces- 
sary, at an estimated appropriation saving of $50,000. 

(This estimated saving fs based upon the abandonment of the plan 
to seek approximately $50,000 for the purpose of purchasing land for a 
new site,) 

Health 


The adoption of the recommendation of the 
United States Public Health Service and of this bureau that the disin- 
fecting service being rendered be discontinued resulted in an estimated 
annual saving of $5,500. 

(This saving is based upon the amount specifically appropriated for 
the maintenance of the disinfecting service for 1929—$5,500, This serr- 


department : 


ice has been eliminated gradually, the appropriation 
$3,700.) 

Police court: The adoption of the bureau’s recommendation for a 
simplified procedure in disposing of minor traffic violations resulted In 
an estimated annual increase in the receipts of the traffic court amount- 
ing to $27,400. 

(This estimate is arrived at as follows: The average monthly increase 
in collections of the traffic court, January to April, 1929, as compared 
with the same period in 1928, was $3,783.55. The average monthly 
increase in these collections for May and June, 1929; the first two 
months of operation under the new system, as compared with the same 


for 1930 being 
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months of 1928, was $6,072.84, This indicates an average monthly in- 
erease during these two months above the normal increase amounting to 
2,288.79, or $27,465.48 for a 12-month period.) 

Board of Public Welfare: The adoption of the bureau’s recommenda- 
tion that a large steam sterilizer, which had not been used by the health 
department for about five years, be transferred to the Washington 
Asylum and Jail, where it was badly needed, resulted in an estimated 
appropriation saving of $1,000. 

(This saying represents the estimated amount which would be re- 
quired to provide the jail with a sterilizer by purchase.) 

The adoption of the bureau’s recommendation that surplus oyster 
shells accumulated at the municipal fish market be manufactured into 
lime at the District Reformatory resulted in an estimated annual saving 
of $2,500. 

(This estimate is based upon an estimated annual accumulation of 400 
tons of shells, to produce 200 tons of lime, valued at $12.50 a ton.) 

Division of trees and parkings: The adoption of some of the bureau's 
recommendations. relative to the street and shop work performed by 
the division of trees and parkings resulted in an annual saving of 
$2,386. 

(This saving is based upon the reduction of shop personnel, amounting 
to $2,386 in labor expense.) 

Register of wills: The adoption of the bureau's recommendation that 
a photostat machine be procured to reproduce documents eliminated 
the labor incident to making typewritten copies of these records, and 
resulted in an annual saving of $5,600. 

(Seven copyists, at $1,500 a year—total $10,500—were released. ‘The 
above net saving was determined by deducting from this amount 
$4,848.24, the cost of one year’s supply of materials used in photostat 
operations.) 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The Bureau of Efficiency continued to assist in condemnation work 
under the public-building program of the Federal Government in the 
District of Columbia and expended during the year $4,050, This service 
provided the Department of Justice with comparative sales data which 
it would be required to employ additional special services to obtain, and 
resulted in an appropriation saving to the Department of Justice of 
$4,050. 

(This estimate is based on the fact that the service rendered by the 
Bureau of Efficiency relieved Congress of the necessity for making an 
appropriation to the Department of Justice.) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The adoption of the bureau’s recommendation that the proposed pur- 
chase of a new system of interoffice communication at $12,450 be aban- 
doned and the existing system of communication repaired resulted in an 
estimated saving of $12,000. 

(This saving is based upon the estimated cost of the new system— 
$12,450—less the amount expended to repair the existing system—$450,) 

The adoption of the bureau's recommendation that the payment of 
drafts of foreign officers be expedited and the period of payment after 
sight reduced from 15 to 5 days resulted in an estimated annual saving 
in interest charges of $5,000. 

(This estimate is based on a saving of 10 days’ interest annualiy on 
approximately $3,000,000 transferred to foreign offices by means of 
these drafts.) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Bureau of Engraving and Printing and public-debt service: (1) The 
adoption of the bureau's recommendation that the manufacture of paper 
bands used to wrap and Identify currency for delivery be accomplished 
by the use of automatic machinery resulted in an estimated annual 
appropriation saving of $7,400. 

(The manufacture of these bands by hand costs 90 cents per thousand. 
Their manufacture by machine costs 16 cents per thousand. The above 
estimated saving represents the saving on the output of 10,000,000 bands 
a year at 74 cents per thousand.) 

(2) The bureau has been largely instrumental in bringing about com- 
petition in the business of manufacturing currency paper for the 
Government. Until recently, there was no real competition in that 
field. The specifications for this paper have been changed to require a 
product of substantially higher quality. The contract price for the 
fiscal year 1929 was 47.5 cents a pound. The contract price for the 
fiscal year 1928 was 48.5 cents a pound, resulting in an estimated 
saving of $27,135. 

(This saving is based upon the reduction of 1 cent a pound in the 
1929 contract, under which 2,718,500 pounds of paper were delivered.) 

(3) The Bureau of Efficiency has cooperated actively with the Treas- 
ury Department in promoting the small-size note program. The use of 
small-size notes will result in 1930 in estimated savings in producing 
United States notes and certificates of $1,355,360 and in Feder?” reserve 
notes of $363,800—a total estimated annual saving of $1,719,160. 

This estimate is based on the estimated requirements for 1930 of 
190,000,000 4-subject sheets of United States notes and certificates and 
51,000,000 4-subject sheets of Federal reserve notes. The production 
cost of printing these notes, including the cost of paper, and the savings 
to be effected are estimated as follows: 
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United States notes and certificates: 
190,000,000 sheets, 4-subject, old size, at $34.10 per 
thousand 
63,333,383 sheets, 12-subject, new size, at $80.90 per 


thousand. 5, 123, 640 


1, 355, 360 


Estimated saving 


Federal reserve notes: 
51,000,000 sheets, 4-subject, old size, at $34.10 per 
"1, 739, 100 


1, 375, 300 


Estimated saving 363, 800 


Norr.—tThis estimate of $1,719,160 includes the item of $218,400 re- 
ported below under (8). 

(4) The adoption of the bureau’s recommendation for changing the 
aystem for handling and controlling certain classes of nondistinctive 
paper used in the printing operations of the surface printing division 
eliminated a hand count of this paper before printing and resulted in 
an estimated annual saving of $8,138. 

(This saving is based on a reduction of five positions of operators at 
annual salaries of $1,627.60 each.) 

(5) The adoption of the bureau’s proposal to change the forms and 
records incident to the production of national-bank currency of the small 
size resulted in an estimated annual saving of $1,560. 

(This saving is based on the reduction of one position of clerk in the 
surface printing division.) 

(6) The adoption of the bureau’s recommendation that the new 12- 
subject plates for printing small-sized currency be arranged to reduce a 
three-fourth inch margin between the two rows of six notes to one- 
fourth inch resulted in a reduction of one-half inch in the width of 
the engraved surface for the full length of the plates and saved approxi- 
mately 8 square inches of each sheet of currency paper imprinted there- 
from, enabled the printed sheets to be trimmed in sheets of the 12- 
subject size, before numbering, made possible the development of number- 
ing presses to handle currency sheets in the 12-subject gize instead of 
6-subject size and resulted in an estimated annual saving $46,400. 

(This saving is estimated as follows: The reduction of the width of 
currency paper by one-half inch saved about 0.91 of a pound of paper 
per 1,000 sheets. This paper costs approximately 56 cents a pound, 
ineluding express and handling charges. The saving per 1,000 sheets 
was therefore estimated at 51 cents. Based on the annual contract re- 
quirements of approximately 91,000,000 sheets at 51 cents a thousand 
saying, the total saving resulting from these changes is approximately 
$46,400.) 

(7) The adoption of the change outlined above under item (6) made 
possible the discontinuance of the practice of cutting full-subject sheets 
in half before trimming and before numbering. Had the former prac- 
tice of leaving a wide center margin been continued, it would be neces- 
sary to continue to cut the full-subject sheets in half, and the trimming 
production would be limited to 5,000 6-subject sheets per day per opera- 
tor. The 12-subject sheets are being trimmed at a production per opera- 
tor of 4,000 sheets a day, or an Increase over the half-sheet trimming of 
about 60 per cent in production. This results in an annual saving of 
approximately $250 a day, or an annual saying of $80,000. 

(This saving is based upon the fact that each counting operation is 
reduced approximately one-half, because the sheets are counted in 12 
subjects instead of 6; the cutting-machine work incident to cutting 
full subject sheets in half is entirely unnecessary, and the expense of 
the trimming operation is reduced approximately 60 per cent, as out- 
lined above.) 

(8) The adoption of the bureau's recommendation that special paper 
be used to replace rag wipers for the purpose of wiping the surplus ink 
from the plates in connection with the plate-printing operation by power 
press and that the inking rollers on the flat-bed power presses be reduced 
in width from 14% or 15 inches to 1314 inches resulted in an estimated 
annual saving of approximately $218,400. This saving is estimated as 
follows: 

(a) The reduction In cost of operating the rag laundry due to the 
discontinuance of the use of rags, less the cost of the special wiping 
paper. This calculation is based upon the rag-laundry cost for the fiscal 
year 1927 (the last full year in which rags were used exclusively), the 
cost of operating the rag laundry for the fiscal year 1929, and the 
cost of special paper in 1929— 

Cost of rags and of rag-laundry operations, fiscal year 
OF. 
ara $210, 812. 64 
156, 274. 73 
21, 437. 90 


385, 525. 27 


Materials, ete = 
Overhead, applicable to above. 


Comparable cost, fiscal year 19 
Cost of paper used 
Add 30 per cent to bring 1929 production 
up to that of 1927__--.-___ 
Cost of rag-laundry operations. 


Tote IE = 221,723. 


166, 802, 2 


$116, 388 


34, 916 
70. 419 


Annual Saying- -esman aaas wenn es 
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(b) The reduced consumption of ink in the plate-printing operation District of Columbia—Continued 
by the use of paper wipers and the shortened ink rollers. The short- Public schools— = —_ : á 
= Sipe zs ax KS fio Pine aane DA Oba Furniture, utensils, household equip- 
ened ink rollers spread less ink and the flow of ink mus e substa ment, and furnishings- -------—- $304. § 
tially curtailed when paper wipers are used instead of rag wipers, Machinery, tools, hardware, metals, 
because the absorptive characteristics of the paper are appreciably less and supplies_————.--_--~~-___- -> 15, 824. 


A Surgical instruments, drugs, 
than those of the rags. This saving is based upon the ink consumed wand laboratory equipment 


in the plate-printing division in 1927, the last full year in which rag Occupational therapy materials, ath- 
wipers and long inking rollers were used exclusively, making due allow- eu oe a and musical instru- 
ance for the reduction in plate-printed impressions. The number of 
these impressions was 23.62 per cent less in 1929 than in 1927. $56, 253. 26 
Pounds Metropolitan police— 
j ien 3 Machinery, tools, hardware, metals, 
Enk= consumed in°1927. no eee = 4, 965, 103 and supplies- 
Less 23.62 per cent -- 1,172, 757 Occupational therapy mat . a 
` — — — letic equipment, and musical instru- 
Ink required to produce 1929 production by use of ments 
1927 operating methods eg 346 et s, 
Ink consumed under improved operating methods in 1929... , O21 Total 510. 00 
———— City refuse 
Ink saved by use of paper wipers and shorter rollers__ 469, 325 G 8, 529. 44 
The average cost of manufacturing the ink is approximately 11 cents pital and laboratory equipment 4,457.17 
a pound. The saving of 469,325 pounds annually represents therefore a Board of Public Welfare— 
money saving of approximately $51,625.75, The estimated saving under ee automobile parts, and 
r. . P. ?: ono oF È Lon PR ) >s 
item (a) is, therefore, $166,802.27, and under item (b) $41,625.75; warnicare: utensils, household equip- 
total of $218,428.02 reported here as approximately $218,400. ment, and furnishings 


ARERI x NE k utente re Machinery, tools, hardware, metal 
SAVINGS TO PROPERTY OWNERS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ‘and supplies ____ 393. 


The bureau's report made in October, 1927, relative to the fire- Shoes, clothing, and materials- 
insurance situation in the District of Columbia showed that the ratio NS lion okie hospital 
of actual fire losses to premiums recelyed was much less in the District Occupational therapy materials, ath- 
of Columbia than the average for the United States as a whole. It letic equipment, and musical instru- 

Suggested a reduction in fire-insurance rates of about one-third, which ments re 

would save property owners annually approximately $600,000, Effective pS 

January 1, 1929, the Underwriters’ Association voluntarily made a _ Total___ - -—---~ 173, 223.33 
substantial reduction in fire-insurance premium rates that will give : Se eae Cement. a ETE R S 
policyholders something less than one-half the reduction recommended nominal prices pald 

in the bureau's report. This will result in an annual having to prop- | 
erty owners of approximately $250,000. 

During the fiscal year 1929 the Bureau of Efficiency has succeeded in 
transferring property reported surplus to the needs of the Federal 
Government to other Government establishments, including the District | 
of Columbia, as follows: 


The amount shown opposite each of the above items is the estimated 
cost to procure these items by purchase, except in the case of the fur- 
| niture transferred to the Board of Public Welfare, District of Co- 
lumbia, from the Government hotels, In the latter case, the amount 
shown is the estimated cost to purchase less the amount actually paid 
to the general supply committee. These items are reported as appro- 
Department of Agriculture: A Å = priation savings because by providing these establishments with the 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics—Shoes, clothing, forer ae lies > i ee =e he 
and F Dr A $4, 080. 00 oregoing supplies and equipment in this way the need for the use of 
Mechani Automobile appropriations already made for 1929 or 1930 to acquire these items 
supplies _... by purchase, or the need for making provision therefor in the appro- 
Department of Commerce: > ~ | priation estimates for 1931, has been obviated. 


Office equipment : $1, 496. 49 Statement by establishments showing savings reported to the Bureau of 
Automobiles, automobile PRS the Budget on September 12, 1929, covering the fiscal year 1929 
313.91 Agriculture. $14, 900. 00 
Commerce. Aer 110, 46 
ta Civil Service Commission 560. 00 
Department of the Interior: District of C olumbia ; 
Freedmen’s Hospital— s0vernment—. 


Surgical instruments, drugs, hospital 7 
and laboratory equipment c 87, 568. 7 rp pa 
Furniture, utensils, household equip- t ce = 


; on ‘ 9 Labor. 
ment, and furnishings 13, 402. 5 State__ 000. 00 


Total 934, 82 | Treasury 389° 792, 00 

Indian Burean— l aN. eae ieee 

Shoes, clothing. and materials__-_.__.__.__._-.___ 844. 95 Total Saving. 2. So tenn > SAE ae 2, 652, 204. 85 

St. Elizabeths Hospital— Aaa ats tot A ; =- 
Furniture, utensils, bousehold equipment, and Analysis of total savings: x 

furnishings. 2: Federal Government. 26 

s District government — i 174. 59 

Department of Justice: District property owners 250, 000. 00 

deral pris — To. AR. AE 

Fei frae tisons ; 2, 652, 204, 85 

Shoes, clothing, and materials__.____ 46, 004. Very truly yours, 


Furniture, utensils, household: equip- HERBERT D. Brown, Chief. 
ment, and furnishings. 

Machinery, tools, hardwa metals, ee. n 
Snl supplies’ aoan eS 150: REDUCTIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS MADE IN APPROPRIATION ESTIMATES’ FOR 


Office. equipment 246. DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS AS A RESULT OP SURVEYS AND 
Total el eee RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY 
age (Fae eke ae. Bk PA BUREAU or THE BUDGET 
Department of Labor: Washington, January 8 1930. 
Housing Corporation—Furniture, utensils, household z E a ~ ‘ a Mean 
equipment, and furnishinNgs--—------------------- 1, 266. 2: My Drag Mr. WAson: I have your request of January 13, 1930, for a 
t z = = statement of the reductions or adjustments of appropriations effected or 
Diabet ee conma: proposed to be made in the appropriations for the various bureaus or 
Machinery, tools, hardware, metals offices of the Government, including the District of Columbia, for the 
and supplies --_____-_-- 9 P23 00 | fiscal year 1931 as a resalt of surveys and recommendations made by 
Books and stationery 2, 033.57 the Bureau of Efficiency. 
I am sending you herewith a copy of the statements, dated September 
Fire department—Automobiles, automobile parts, and 12, 1929, and October 30, 1929, certified to me by the Chief of the Bureau 
Pin aa PAE Pee nn ne nn enn nnn a ae m me e m e e 5 | of Efficiency, of the amount of savings which he estimates have been 
` Occupational therapy materials, ath- effected in the various bureaus and offices as a result of surveys and 
letic equipment, and musical instru- $505. 00 recommendations made, concerning which the following is submitted: 
ve. 
Surgical instruments, drugs, hospital CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


£ Py T +! kas 9 
and laboratory equipment 598. 20 | Recommendations adopted—Oflice of purchases and accounts (appre- 


Wotal 2a. a a ee eek aa a = 20 | priations affected, “Salaries, Civil Service Commission” and “ Con- 
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tingent expenses, Civil Service Commission"): The adoption of this 
recommendation enabled the commission to absorb additional work with- 
out an additional appropriation for 1930 and obviated the necessity of 
submitting an increase in the estimates of appropriations for 1931 to 
provide for this additional work. 


UNITED STATES HOUSING CORPORATION, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Transfer of surplus property (appropriation affected, “ Operation of 
projects, United States Housing Corporation"): The transferred prop- 
erty which might be utilized by the Housing Corporation would bave 
cost $887.15 at current prices. ‘The portion of this property which 
may be utilized during the fiscal year 1930 will operate to increase 
the amount of the unexpended balance at the end of that year and 
the portion estimated to be available for use during the fiscal year 
1931 has operated to correspondingly reduce the estimate of appro- 
priation for that year. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Recommendations adopted: 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics—Appropriation affected, “ Salaries 
and expenses, Bureau of Agricultural Economics (Crop and Livestock 
Estimates) .” 

Mechanical shops—Appropriation affected, “ Mechanical shops and 
power plant”: The adoption of these recommendations enables the 
respective offices to perform additional work during the fiscal year 
1930 without additional appropriations and has obviated the neces- 
sity of an increase in estimates of appropriation for 1931 to provide 
for continuing such additional work. 

Division of purchase, sales, and trafic: This recommendation has 
not yet been adopted. It is still under consideration. 

Transfer of surplus property: 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics—Appropriation affected, “ Salaries 
and expenses, Bureau of Agricultural Economics (Crop and Livestock 
Estimates)” : This transfer enables the office to perform additional 
work during the fiscal year 1930 without an additional appropriation, 
but did not affect the estimate of appropriation for 1931. 

Mechanical shops—Appropriation affected, “ Miscellaneous expenses, 
Department of Agriculture”: The 8,000 yards of upholstery webbing 
transferred, worth $3820, will last the department for many years. 
Therefore, the effect on appropriations for the current and subsequent 
fiscal years is small, 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Transfer of surplus property: 

Appropriation affected, “ Contingent expenses, Department of Com- 
merce’: Office equipment worth $572 was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce which has obviated the expenditure of a like amount 
from the appropriation for the fiscal year 1930, but did not affect the 
estimate of appropriation for 1931. 

Appropriation affected, “ Maintenance and operation, fuel yards, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Bureau of Mines”: Automobile parts, valued at 
$613.97, were transferred to the Bureau of Mines, thereby reducing by 
that amount the expenses of operating the Government fuel yards, which 
expenses are included in the price of fuel furnished to° Government 
departments and establishments. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Transfer of surplus property: 


Freedmen’s Hospital 
Indian Bureau 
St. Elizabeths Hospital 


54, 957. 02 

The indicated value of the property transferred is the estimated 
purchase cost of like property in perfect condition at the time of trans- 
fer. The indicated value of this property was $54,957.02. The real 
value of the transferred property was something less than this indi- 
cated value, since some of it had been in use before transfer, and some 
of it had undergone slight deterioration through storage and trans- 
shipment, 

A portion of the transferred property was used during the fiscal 
year 1929. The remaining portion constituted reserve stock which will 
be used during the 1930 and subsequent fiscal years. It is possible 
that the need for use of some of this property may not arise for a 
number of years, so that the use of 1929 appropriations, or even 1930 
and 1931 appropriations, for the purchase, at the indicated value of 
all of the transferred property, would not have been justified, 

It was found impracticable to ascertain, in the preparation of the 
Budget estimates for 1931, the quantity and value of the transferred 
property in stock which would be used during the fiscal year 1931; and 
in the preparation of the 1931 estimates only general consideration 
could be given to this factor of property avallability for that year, Such 
portion of the transferred property in reserve stock as may be used 
during the fiscal year 1931 will represent, In value, the appropriation 
amount that would otherwise have been required in excess of the 
Budget estimates for that year, 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Recommendation adopted—Appropriation affected, “ Miscellaneous 
expenses, Supreme Court, District of Columbia ’’: The service rendered 
by the Bureau of Efficiency obylated the necessity for employing addi- 
tional personnel and to that extent reduces the amount of the estimate 
for a deficiency appropriation for 1929 which will have to be submitted. 

Transfer of surplus property—Federal prisons—Appropriations af- 
fected, “United States penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kans.”; “ United 
States penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga.” ; “ United States penitentiary, McNeil 
Island, Wash.” ; “ Federal Industrial Institution for Women, Alderson, 
W. Va."; “ United States Industrial Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio”: 
The transfer of this surplus material operated to reduce the amount of 
the supplemental estimates of appropriations for the fiscal year 1930, 
which have been submitted. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


FEBRUARY 13 


Recommendations : 

Appropriation affected, “ Contingent expenses, Department of State": 
The decision to repair the interoffice communication system during the 
fiscal year 1929 at a cost of $450 operated to postpone the transmission 
of an estimate of appropriation for its complete replacement at a cost 
of approximately $12,450. 

Appropriations affected, “Contingent expenses, foreign missions,” 
“ Contingent expenses, United States consulates”: The adoption of this 
recommendation operates to reduce expenditures, but the percentage of 
reduction is so small and indefinite that it was not taken into account 
in transmitting the estimates of appropriation for 1931. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Public debt service, Bureau of Engraving and Printing—Appropriations 
affected, “ Distinctive paper for United States securities,” “ Salaries 
and expenses, Bureau of Engraving and Printing”: 

The various items contained in the above statement of savings re- 
ported by the Bureau of Efficiency relate to the program initlated by 
the Treasury Department several years ago involving the substitution of 
smaller size currency notes. The program of substitution will be fully 
completed in the fiscal "year 1930, and the relative estimates of appro- 
priations required for the fiscal year 1931 are for amounts which take 
into account all the savings that have been effected as a result of using 
the small-sized notes. Comparison between the amounts of the esti- 
mates for 1931 and appropriations made for the fiscal year 19380 will 
not reveal the amount of these savings because of the Increase in the 
number of notes to be produced in 1931, and the further fact that both 
large and small size notes haye been produced In the fiscal year 1930. 

The only reliable means of determining what these sayings are for 
the fiscal year 1931 is to compare the cost of production of the number 
of small-sized notes to be produced in that year with the cost of pro- 
duction of a like number of large-sized notes in the fiscal year 1928, 
the last year in which only large-sized notes were produced. This is 
fully set out in the following table prepared by the Director of the 
Burean of Engraving and Printing in connection with the consideration 
of the estimates of appropriations required for the fiscal year 1931: 
Annual saving in production cost in the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 

ing resulting from changing the size of the currency 


(The saying is based on the 1931 amount of notes and on the cost for 
minting currency (all large size) in 1928, and the estimated cost in 
1931 (all small-size currency) ) 

Production cost of 201,850,000 4-subject sheets 
United States and national bank currency 
delivered during fiscal year 1928 

Add: Cost to produce 2,300,000 additional 
sheets equivalent to the Increase in the esti- 
mates for 1931 (total in 1931 is equivalent 
to 204,150,000 4-subject sheets) 


Add: 


$5, 653, 350 


124, 175 


Increase in costs since 1928 because of— 

(1) Promotions of operatives in C. M. 
service engaged in the production 
of currency, effective May 5, 1928... 

(2) Amended classification act, effective 
July 1, 1928 


75, 000 
807, 500 


Deduct: Reduction in cost since fiscal 
1928 because of— 

(1) Saving in rag laundry cost and in a 
lesser quantity of ink being used, 
by substituting wiping paper in lieu 
of muslin rags 

(2) Saving in ink as a result of using 
shorter ink rollers (13% instead 
of 15 inch) 


year 


115, 000 


10, 000 
25, 000 


Total estimated production cost during 1931 for 

204,150,000 4-subject old series currency____.--- 

Add cost of engraving plates for old-style national bank 
currency 


6, 035, 025 
58, 095 


6, 088, 120 

Total estimated production cost during 1931 for the 
equivalent of 204,150,000 4-subject sheets new se- 

ries currency 4, 722, 903 
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Reduction in production cost of United States and national- 
bank currency (exclusive of paper) 
Add: Saving on currency paper- =-=- ES ANE VES 


$1, 365, 217 
400, 000 


Total annual saving on United States and national 
bank currency based on 1931 estimated require- = 
1, 765, 217 
3oard on Federal reserve 


Add: Saving to Federal Reserve 
saying on 


notes based on 1929 deliveries (including 

paper) 

Total reduction from 1928 costs in printing, ete., and 
paper on all classes of currency 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—RECOMMBENDATIONS ADOPTED 

Police department: The effect of the adoption of this recommenda- 
tion was to increase expenditures from the 1980 appropriation for 
“Metropolitan police, motor vehicles,” by $6,000 for automobile me- 
chanics in order to provide for the assignment to dirèct police duty of 
10 policemen who had been performing the duty of automobile mechanics 
and had been paid total salaries of approximately $21,250 from the 
1929 appropriation for “‘ Metropolitan police, salaries.” In other words, 
an increased expenditure of $6,000 provided additional police protec- 
tion worth $21,250, a net increased police protection of the value of 
$15,250. 

The effect of the adoption of this recommendation was to increase 
expenditures from the 1930 appropriation for “Office of director of 
traffic, personal services,” by $1,260, for a telephone operator, in order 
to provide for the assignment to direct police duty of the policeman 
who had been performing the duties of telephone operator in the 
traffic bureau, and who had been paid an average salary of $1,950 from 
the 1929 appropriation for “ Metropolitan police, salaries.” In other 
words, an increased appropriation of $1,260 provided additional police 
protection worth $1,950, a net increased police protection of the 
value of $690. 

Highways department: It is believed that the acquisition of a site 
for the construction of shops for the highways department, to replace 
its shops on land taken over for the use of the Botanic Garden, would 
have required an appropriation of at least $50,000, and that the neces- 
sity for such an appropriation for the fiscal year 1930 was obviated by 
the use as a site for such shops on Goyernment-owned land at Second 
and Bryant Streets NW. 

Health department: The 1929 appropriation of $5,500 for “ Health 
department, disinfecting service,” was reduced to $3,700 for the fiscal 
year 1930; and this appropriation item is eliminated in the Budget for 
1931 by the transfer to the 1931 estimate for “ Prevention of contagious 
The net saving 


460, 990 


2, 226, 207 


diseases” of one employee with a salary of $1,440. 
from 1929 to 1931 would be $4,060. 

Police court: The adoption of this recommendation has not resulted 
in a saving of appropriation expenditures, but undoubtedly has resulted 


in an increase in receipts. The receipts of the traffic court for the first 
6 months of the fiscal year 1927 were $86,354; for the first 6 months of 
the fiscal year 1928, $102,200; and for the first 6 months of the fiscal 
year 1929, $148,301. The increase for the first 6 months of the fiscal 
year 1928 over the first 6 months of the fiscal year 1927 was $15,846. 
The increase for the first 6 months of the fiscal year 1929, during 
which period the simplified procedure for disposing of minor traffic 
violations was in effect, was $46,101. Assuming a normal increase for 
the first six months of the fiscal year 1929 of $15,846, there would 
remain an additional increase of $30,255 for that period which could 
be assumed to represent the increase on account of the adoption of the 
simplified-procedure recommendation. This increase on that account for 
six months would represent an increase of twice that amount, or 
$60,510 for the fiscal year. It can not, of course, be definitely deter- 
mined whether all, or what proportion, of this increase is due to the 
adoption of the simplified procedure or to other factors such as increased 
number òf arrests for violations of the traffic regulations. Any estimate 
of increased receipts on account of the adoption of the simplified- 
procedure recommendation does not, of course, take into consideration 
such benefits as relief from congestion at the traffic eourt, relief to the 
public from attendance at court, and increased police protection to the 
public through decreased attendance of policemen as witnesses before the 
court, 

Board of Public Welfare: The utilization by the Washington Asylum 
and Jail of the steam sterilizer transferred from the health department 
obviated the necessity for an expenditure of approximately $1,000 for 
the purchase of such a sterilizer from the 1929 appropriation for the 
“ Jail, District of Columbia, maintenance.” 

The utilization of the surplus oyster shells at the municipal fish 
market by their manufacture into lime at the District Workhouse and 
Reformatory provides for the fiscal year 1930, and will provide for the 
fiscal year 1931, supplies of lime for use in the construction work that 
is being carried on at the latter institution, The amount of constrac- 
tion work carried on under the appropriations for that purpose in each 
of these fiscal years is thereby increased in value to the extent of about 
$2,500. 

Division of trees and parkings: The adoption of these recommenda- 
tions resulted in the elimination of two shop employees during the fiscal 
year 1929, and will provide approximately $2,386 for additiona) tree- 
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planting work under the 1930 and also under the 1931 appropriation 
for “Trees and parkings, contingent expenses.” 

Register of wills: Prior to the fiscal year 1928 the office of the 
register of wills was supported from fees collected. The adoption for 
that year of the recommendation for the installation of a photostat ma- 
chine resulted in the elimination of seven copyists, with total annual 
salaries of $10,500 in 1927 under the fee system, and with a net annual 
saving for 1928 and each subsequent fiscal year (exclusive of the cost 
of the photostat machine and of its operation) of $5,600. 

Savings to property owners; The estimated annual saving to property 
owners of the District of Columbia through the reduction in fire-insur- 
ance rates, which became effective on January 1, 1929, does not affect 
either appropriation expenditures or reyenue receipts of the District 
of Columbia. 

Transfer of surplus property 
UO OS Ae A Sle Be eae PT L = 
Fire department. 
Playgrounds... 
Public schools 
Metropolitan police... 
City refuse division.. 
Health 9 cok pa 
Board of 


$2, 314. 


4, 457. 
176, 670. 


245, 048. 59 


The indicated value of the property transferred (except for one furni- 
ture item of $3,447.62) is the estimated purchase cost of like property 
in perfect condition at the time of transfer, The indicated value of this 
property was $245,048.59, The real value of the transferred property 
was something less than this indicated value, since some of it had been 
in use before transfer and some of it had undergone slight deteriora- 
tion through storage and transshipment. 

A portion of the transferred property was used during the fiscal year 
1929. ‘The remaining portion constituted reserve stock, which will be 
used during 1930 and subsequent fiscal years. It is possible that the 
need for use of some of this property may not arise for a number of 
years, so that the use of 1929 appropriations, or even 1930 and 1931“ 
appropriations, for the purchase at the indicated value of all of the 
transferred property would not haye been justified. 

It was found impracticable to ascertain, in the preparation of the 
Budget estimates for 1931, the quantity and value of the transferred 
property in stock which would be used during the fiscal year 1931, and 
in the preparation of the 1931 estimates only general consideration 
could be given to this factor of property availability for that year. Such 
portion of the transferred property in reserve stock as may be used 
during the fiscal year 1931 will represent in value the appropriation 
amount that would otherwise have been required in excess of the Budget 
estimates for that year. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. CLAWSON ROOP, Dtreotor, 
Hon. E. H, WAsOoN, 
Chairman Subcommittee on Independent Offices, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 


Prormcts Uron WHICH THe BURRAU or Hryicusncy Has BERN ENGAGED 
DURING THE 12 MONTHS ENDED OCTOBER 31, 1929 


DEFINITE QUANTITY PURCHASES 


Legislation enacted during the last session of Congress authorizes the 
establishment of a fund from which to make definite quantity purchases 
of supply items which are commonly required by the various Govern- 
ment establishments. The purehase of certain supplies in definite quan- 
tities has been made effective through the efforts of the bureau, with 
substantial savings in cost. This legislation will enable the Govern- 
ment to extend tbis principle to a greater variety of supply items, and 
will simplify the procedure incident to definite quantity purchases gen- 
erally, 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL WAREHOUSE 

Legislation enacted during the last session of Congress authorizes 
the construction of a warehouse for the use of the various branches of 
the Government which store supplies in large quantities for shipment to 
field services. This bureau participated actively in the development of 
this plan, which will make possible a reduction in the quantity of items 
held in stock, facilitate the purchase of supplies in definite quantities, 
and reduce labor cost in the storing, inspecting, and handling of stocks. 


FEDERAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


A careful survey was made of the activities of the varlous branches 
of the Government relative to the determination of freight rates, and a 
report with recommendations designed to simplify the procedure and to 
reduce the cost of work substantially was prepared for the consideration 
of the offices concerned and for the use of committees of Congress in 
determining the desirability of the remedial legislation recommended. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

The procedure followed to tabulate and compute data from all parts 
of the United States relative to the condition of livestock, crops, and 
other farm produce was studied and recommendations made for the use 
of machines to replace hand methods, 
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The method used to stuff envelopes with crop-estimate forms in the 
division of crop estimates was studied, and the recommendation for the 
use of an envelope-stuffing machine instead of hand methods to accom- 
plish the handling of this large volume of work has been put into effect. 

The use of an analysis machine for the distribution’ of labor and 
material costs was recommended by the Bureau of Efficiency and 
installed in the mechanical shops. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


A study was made of the examining divisions of the Patent Office and 
a report submitted containing recommendations designed to bring the 
examination work up to date and to insure that future applications 
for patents will be disposed of expeditiously. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Analysis of pension costs of the Bureau of Pensions from 1866 to 
date was made and the results depicted in a series of graphic charts 
showing the number of pensioners and the disbursements for pensions In 
various significant combinations. Copies of these charts have been 
meade available to the members of the special committee appointed by the 
President to consider the coordination of all veteran activities of the 
Government. 

Assistance was rendered to Freedmen’s Hospital in connection with 
the classification and cataloging of books for the two small hospital 
libraries. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

The bureau continued to cooperate with the Department of Justice in 
the study of penal problems and the development of a prison-industries 
program. It cooperated also with the special committee of the House 
of Representatives appointed under authority of House Resolution No. 
233, to investigate the care and employment of Federal prisoners. 

Assistance was rendered to the Department of Justice by obtaining 
and verifying data relative to sales of property near sites being acquired 
by condemnation under public-building program of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia. This information is necessary to 
establish the fair value of the property being acquired and to keep the 
awards to reasonable amounts, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The recommendation of the bureau that drafts be drawn on the Bec- 
retary of State at 5 days’ instead of 15 days’ sight was made effective 
by Executive order and will save interest charges on several million 
dollars disbursed in this way each year to provide foreign offices with 
funds. The new procedure will reduce clerical work. 


Assistance was rendered the Department of State in improving the 
administrative organization and procedure for handling its disbursing, 
accounting, and anditing work. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


The bureau continued its study of the business methods and manu- 
facturing operations of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and 
cooperated with that bureau in making effective recommendations sub- 
mitted in previous years. 

The study of manufacturing operations resulted in the adoption of 
a recommendation to reduce the width of ink rollers on power-printing 
presses to eliminate the spreading of ink over a greater plate surface 
than is necessary. The quantity of ink consumed in this operation is 
substantially reduced. 

This bureau bas cooperated actively, with the Treasury Department in 
promoting the small-sized note program, The change to the small-sized 
note is reducing the manufacturing cost substantially. 

The adoption of the bureau’s recommendation changing the system of 
handling and controlling certain classes of nondistinctivye paper in the 
surface printing division eliminated the hand count which was being 
given to a large quantity of this paper before printing. 

The adoption of the bureau’s recommendation that special paper be 
used to replace rag wipers for the purpose of wiping surplus ink from 
the plates in plate printing by power press has been made effective and 
has provided a satisfactory ink-wiping medium at substantially less 
cost. 

The bureau has been largely instrumental in bringing about competi- 
tion in the manufacture of currency paper for the Government. Until 
recently there was no real competition in that field. The specifications 
for this paper have been changed to require a product of a substantially 
higher quality and the contract price for the fiscal year 1929 was 47% 
cents a pound compared with 4814 cents a pound for the fiscal year 1928. 
During the fiscal year 1929, 2,713,500 pounds of this paper were de- 
livered. 

Paper-making studies are being carried on in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Standards with a view to determining whether other raw 
materials than new linen and cotton rags can be used successfully in the 
manufacture of currency paper. Experimental work is being conducted 
also to determine whether printed currency can be finished by sheet 
ealendering instead of plating. 

The result of the bureau's experiments with paper pulp made from 
redeemed currency justified further effort to develop pulp of greater 
commercial value. In cooperation with the Treasury Department the 
production of improved pulp on a commercial scale Is being developed 
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in the hope that the pulp can be utilized by industry at a price which 
will at least offset the operating loss now being sustained in disposing 
of redeemed currency, Since July 1, 1929, the Treasury Department has 
had no market for this material because it felt that the highest price 
bid for the unimproved pulp did not justify the expense of its prepara- 
tion for shipment, 

Assistance was rendered fo the Federal Farm Loan Bureau in connec- 
tion with the uniform system of accounts for land hanks of the Federal 
farm loan system which was designed by this bureau. The development 
of a uniform classification of accounts presents accounting problems of 
great difficulty. The matter is under consideration by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. 

The bureau Is making a survey of the offices of the 12 registrars of 
the Federal farm loan system, preliminary to outlining a uniform pro- 
cedure and standard forms of records, 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


A number of surveys were undertaken at the request of the Bureau 
of the Budget. The most important of these related to insurance for 
Government aviators, group life insurance for Federal employees, educa- 
tion and sabbatical leave for teachers of the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the readjustment of salary rates in the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


A study of the organization and business methods of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission was continued. A large number of reports containing 
recommendations for improving and simplifying the work of the com- 
mission have been submitted. Some of these recommendations have 
been adopted. Others are still under consideration by the commission. 


FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION 


The bureau is making a study of the organization and financial needs 
of the Federal Radio Commission and has submitted a report proposing 
a complete reorganization of the commission and a report of its finan- 
cial needs. Reports covering procedural details are in the course of 
preparation. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 


The bureau's report on the fiscal relations between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the District of Columbia government was submitted to 
the House Committee on Appropriations and was printed as House 
Document No. 506, Seyenticth Congress, second session. 

The bureau's report on the proposal to merge the two street-car com- 
panies and the bus company operating within the District of Columbia 
was submitted to the Senate Committee on the Distriet of Columbia 
and printed in Senate Document No, 184, Seventieth Congress, second 
session, 

The Underwriters’ Association of the District of Columbia voluntarily 
madea reduction in fire-insurance premium rates effective January 1, 
1929. The fact that the rates charged for fire insurance in the District 
of Columbia were excessive was presented in a previous report of this 
bureau. ‘The voluntary reduction amounts to about one-half of the 
maximum reduction which the bureau's report found might reasonably 
be demanded. 

As the result of recommendations made by the bureau, Congress appro- 
priated $205,000 for the fisca? year 1930 to increase the garage and shop 
facilities at Second and Bryant Streets NW., and to centralize the hous- 
ing and repair of all motor vehicles owned by the District of Columbia 
government. This project should result in decreased cost of maintenance 
and repair, and provide better supervision over motor equipment. 

On March 4, 1929, Congress authorized an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of land and the construction of two high-temperature incinerators 
for the disposal of trash. This action was in agreement with the recom- 
mendations of the bureau. 

Reports containing constructive recommendations relative to the office 
of the building inspector of the District of Columbia were completed and 
presented to the Board of Commissioners. 

Improved procedure for the issuance of business and miscellaneous 
licenses by the office of the superintendent of licenses recommended by 
the bureau was adopted with very satisfactory results, and has resulted 
in a substantial increase in the revenues from this source. 

A member of the staff of the bureau served on a committee with a 
representative of the office of the corporation counsel and a representa- 
tive of the office of the superintendent of licenses, which drafted a bill 
to revise the laws and regulations relative to business and miscellaneous 
licenses in the District of Columbia. This bill was introduced in the 
House of Representatives on January 23, 1929 (H. R. 16526) and was 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The study of the office of the superintendent of trees and parkings, 
undertaken in 1928, was completed during the past year. Reports con- 
taining recommendations for improving the service have been submitted 
to the Board of Commissioners. ‘The adoption of these recommendations 
will result, incidentally, in substantial savings, 

The act of Congress approved February 18, 1929, amended the laws 
governing the assessment and collection of personal property taxes in 
the District of Columbia, and made effective the recommendation of the 
bureau that the personal tax on automobiles be assessed and collected 
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prior to the dellyery of the registration tags each year. This change 
will insure the collection of all taxes due on automobiles. Under the 
former plan many thousands of dollars of revenue were lost each year 
due to the failure to collect these taxes under the returns system. This 
legislation remedied inconsistencies in the existing law which were dis- 
closed in reports of this bureau, and authorized the assessor, when 
necessary, to require the filing of sworn returns of taxable personal 
property to provide a more equitable and reliable basis for assessment. 

A survey was made of the nature and scope of the service being 
rendered by Gallinger Municipal Hospital and a report submitted rec- 
ommending legislation changing the status of the hospital from a purely 
charitable institution to that of a pay, part-pay, and charity hospital. 
This report recommends that the Columbia Hospital for Women and 
Lying-in Asylum, an institution occupying land and buildings owned by 
the Federal Government and the District of Columbia government, be 
made a unit of the Gallinger Municipal Hospital to serve the western 
area of the District of Columbia. 

The activities of the Washington Asylum and Jail were studied and 
a number of recommendations submitted to the commissioners and the 
Board of Public Welfare relative to improving the office layout, the 
facilities provided for visitors, and the medical service for prisoners, 

On August 1, 1929, the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
adopted the flat-filing system recommended by the bureau for the clerk's 
office. It is believed that the new system will save equipment and floor 
space and be more convenient for the justices and practicing attorneys. 
This is the second Federal court in the entire United States to adopt 
the flat-filing system, 

The principal features of the bureau's recommendations outlining a 
simplified procedure for the police court in disposing of minor traffic 
violations were adopted and put into effect in May, 1929, 

A study of the methods used in selecting jurors in the various courts 
of the District of Columbia is being made, 


RETIREMENT VALUATION 


Valuations of retirement plans outlined in bills under consideration by 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce for employees 
of the Panama Canal and Panama Railroad on the Isthmus of Panama 
were made for the use of the committee. 

An estimate of the appropriation necessary to carry into effect the 
Foreign Service retirement and disability system, authorized by the act 
of May 24, 1924, was made and submitted to the Bureau of the Budget. 


SURVEY OF POSITIONS IN THE FIELD SERVICE 


The personnel of the bureau assisted the Personnel Classification 
Board in making the survey of positions in the several fleld services 
required by the act of May 28, 1928. Active direction of this survey 
Was assigned to members of the staf of the bureau, 


DUPLICATION OF WORK 


The bureau's index of Government activities contains more than 50,000 
cards and covers all the major activities since 1913. It is used to 
prevent duplication of work and as a reference index in answering many 
hundreds of inquiries which are made to the bureau each year relative 
to Government activities, 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 


At the request of the Committee on Appropriations and the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House of Representatives, a 
study Is being made of the economic conditions and form of government 
in the Virgin Islands of the United States. 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


At the request of the Joint Committee on Congressional Salaries, a 
survey was made of the positions under the jurisdiction of the Architect 
of the Capitol, On January 20, 1929, legislation was enacted placing 
this personnel under the classification act. 


USB OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


The bureau, with the cooperation of the Chief Coordinator, arranged 
for the transfer of a large quantity of equipment and supplies from the 
surplus stocks of the Federal Government to various Government estab- 
lishments, where they could be used advantageously. The value of sup- 
plies thus transferred to establishments of the Federal Government was 
approximately $124,000, and to the District government approximately 
$240,000. 


Mr. WASON, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trison]. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, I take this time 
in order to say a word in regard to the manner in which the 
subcommittee on independent offices has presented this bill to 
the House in general debate. 

Our plan, as you know, for the consideration of appropriation 
bills is to have them first considered by small subcommittees— 
a committee of five is the usual number. These small subcom- 
mittees hold extended and comprehensive hearings. As soon as 
these hearings are completed they are printed, and it is ex- 
pected that each Member of the House will carefully read the 
entire hearings before the bill comes up for action in the House. 
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However, various other activities occupy our time, and, as a 
matter of fact, we do not all read the hearings before the bill is 
considered. 

The next best thing, and the best of all when coupled with 
a thorough study of the hearings, is to have the members of the 
subcommittee who have held the hearings and have gone into 
the several subjects thoroughly, come before the Committee of 
the Whole and explain the bill in detail, describing the various 
activities for which appropriations are made, and as far as 
necessary how the funds appropriated are expended. The 
method I haye outlined has been followed by this subcommit- 
tee. Every Member of the House who two days ago listened 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Summers] and to-day 
to the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Wason], the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, and the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr, Wooprum], who has just finished his admirable address 
on the bill, will agree with me that the bill in all of its details 
has been quite thoroughly explained by these three gentlemen, 

Those of us who have been on the floor and heard these 
speeches, or have read them in the Recorp, will have a compre- 
hensive knowledge of what the bill carries and of the activities 
for which the money appropriated is to be expended, 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON, I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri, I do not think the gentleman 
was on the floor when the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
RUM] started his address. I made a statement which I hope 
the majority leader will consider, and that is that when an 
appropriation bill in the future is considered I hope the chair- 
man of the committee and the ranking member on the minority 
will address the House at the outset, and that a quorum of the 
House will be present, and if not will be called here to get the 
information and not be required to ask for it under the 5-minute 
rule, s 

Mr. TILSON. Of course, that is a matter largely within 
the control of the gentlemen who compose the subcommittees, 
because in all cases they are allowed to determine the order 
of speeches in general debate. Some of the chairmen in charge 
of bills have thought it better to save their explanatory re- 
marks until immediately before the bill is considered under the 
5-minute rule so that their explanation will be fresh in the 
minds of the Members, rather than to make their explanation two 
or three days in advance, thus allowing a lot of general debate 
on prohibition and other interesting subjects to intervene, and 
thereby allowing the Members time to forget what they may 
have said two or three days before when explaining the bill. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, Mr. Chairman, I think the remarks 
of the gentleman from Connecticut are timely and richly de- 
served. There were some suggestions by the committee for 
consideration by the proper legislative committees. I am sure 
the gentleman from Connecticut was deeply impressed by some 
of the recommendations made by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Wooprum], and I trust that steps will be taken to bring 
those matters to the proper legislative committees for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I think the attitude of all the 
members of the great Committee on Appropriations in regard to 
legislation has been perfectly fine. Instead of attempting to 
bring in all of the legislation possible, it has been my observa- 
tion that this committee has striven to bring in just as little 
legislation as possible, and in all cases to make suggestions that 
the proper legislative committees should act. Of course, there 
are instances where legislation should be carried in an appro- 
priation bill. It may be only minor in a way, but saves money, 
Some of these perhaps would be in order under the Holman 
rule, and others not. As a rule such legislation goes only to 
the extent that it affects the particular appropriation being 
made. I think such legislation is justifiable. 

I commend the attitude of the Committee on Appropriations, 
because I think it would be very bad if there were a tendency 
on the part of the committee to seek as much legislative power 
as possible. Since such a course would be distinctly unfortunate 
in my judgment I thoroughly approve of the attitude the com- 
mittee has taken and maintains. 

I took the floor simply to express my appreciation of the 
manner in which this bill has been presented in general debate. 
The gentlemen in charge of it deserve the thanks of the House. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman's com- 
mendation of the committee with respect to legislation is well 
deserved, but I call the attention of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut to the fact that sometimes legislation is placed in the 
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bill in another body—tin the Senate. I understand the gentle- 
man's viewpoint concerning that is similar to his viewpoint 
concerning legislation placed on the bill in the House, and that 
as little legislation as possible ought to be placed on the bill in 
the Senate. 

Mr. TILSON. 
this respect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Cerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the Execu- 
tive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, namely: 


Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. DowELr, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H, R. 9546 and had 
eome to no resolution thereon. 

SALARY OF MINISTER TO LIBERIA (S. DOC, NO. 84) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Acting Secretary of State 
recommending legislation authorizing an increase in the salary 
of the minister resident and consul general of the United States 
to Liberia from $5,000 to $10,000 per annum. 

I am in full accord with the reasons advanced by the Acting 
Secretary of State in support of the increase and I strongly 
urge upon the Congress the enactment of legislation authoriz- 


ing it. 
HERBERT Hoover. 


I thoroughly agree with the gentleman in 


Tur Warre Houss, February 13, 1930. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE—WEALTH OF UNPUBLISHED 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the military policy of George 
Washington with respect to national defense, and particularly 
reviewing a recent book by General Palmer on that subject, in 
brief, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in 
the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I am taking this means of pass- 
ing on to my colleagues and to the country some information, 
very interesting and important to me, concerning a book recently 
published by Brig. Gen, John McAuley Palmer, United States 
Army, retired. The title of this book is, Washington, Lincoln, 
Wilson, Three War Statesmen. This book is, in my opinion, 
bound to be classed as a monumental contribution to the litera- 
ture of national defense, and because of its rational and com- 
mon-sense treatment of the subject is sure to make a strong 
appeal not only to those directly concerned with the problems 
of national defense, but also to the civilian part of our popula- 
tion, which usually finds a subject too abstruse and technical 
to be interesting. 

General Palmer has brought a lifetime of clear thinking and 
a wealth of personal experience and a vast volume of historical 
research within the compass of this book. To be understood 
properly the entire book must be read, but there is not a dull 
page in it. Those who oppose the principles advocated by 
Washington as promulgated in this book may find isolated state- 
ments which they will criticize and put false constructions 
upon and perhaps may seek to nail General Palmer upon the 
cross of popular persecution. But the fair person will read the 
whole book and interpret each part in the light of the whole 
and when that is done I am sure that very few can be found 
to refute successfully the conclusions of General Palmer. 

General Pershing writes the introduction to this recent book 
by the former member of his staff in the American Expedition- 
ary Forces. Graduating at West Point in 1892 and having 
passed through all the Army schools, General Palmer was as- 
signed to the General Staff with duty at the War College on 
the special committee for organization of land forces. General 
Pershing pays fitting tribute to the services of General Palmer 
and especially calis attention to his part in advising the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs concerning the preparation of 
the national defense act of 1920. When General Pershing became 
Chief of Staff, he appointed General Palmer as an aide to assist 
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in the execution of the act which he had been so largely in- 
strumental in convincing Congress should be passed. General 
Pershing concludes his introduction with these significant words: 


So much for the book as history. But to me it suggests valuable 
practical lessons for the present and for the future. Washington was 
consciously seeking to solve the problem of economical military in- 
stitutions for his country. ‘That is still a vital problem and Washing- 
ton’s solution of it might well engage the thoughtful consideration 
of the modern statesman. 


The Hon. James W. Wadsworth, jr., chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee of the Senate from 1920 to 1927, in the intro- 
duction written by himself to that valuable book by Gen. John 
McAuley Palmer, entitled, “ Statesmanship or War,” has, among 
other things, the following to say concerning General Palmer. 
Praise by former Senator Wadsworth, especially upon matters 
relating to military affairs, with which he is profoundly intimate, 
both by personal experience and by official contacts, is praise 
indeed. We reproduce the following extracts: 


No officer in our Army surpasses General Palmer as a student of this 
subject. Not only is he a master of its details, but his ability to visual- 
ize its largest dimensions equips him to discuss the statesmanship of 
war as few men can do it. He is at once a soldier and a scholar, 
practical in his profession, cultured in his mental processes. 

What I have just said about General Palmer is well known In the 
Army, but I think it is not amiss for me to call attention to the service 
rendered by him in connection with the rewriting of the national 
defense act, a service about which little is known by the public and 
not much by our military people outside of some of those on duty in 
Washington in 1919 and 1920. I am calling attention to what Palmer 
did at that time because, as the years go by and I get a better perspec- 
tive, I become more than ever convinced that his name should be 
blessed by every American who believes that his country should be ready 
to defend itself. 

I am not belittiing the service of the good men who helped in that 
work when I say that Palmer did a large part of the welding. It was 
a big job. All told, it consumed 10 months, The longer we Senators 
and Representatives worked at It, the more grateful we became to 
Palmer and the more thoroughly we realized the service he was 
rendering. 


General Palmer has rendered a great service to the Republic 
and to the cause of peace in general throughout the world. By 
exhaustive research he has discovered the historic foundations 
for a dependable and well-regulated militia for a democratic 
people living under republican institutions. General Palmer 
has drawn the sharp and clear distinction between citizen sol- 
diers serving in emergency and for defense and, on the other 
hand, professional soldiers, creating a standing mercenary army, 
eating the substance of the people through the years of peace, 
and perhaps threatening the free institutions of the country 
they pretend to serve. 

General Palmer discovered and has elucidated with great 
wisdom and*clarity the unpublished manuscript containing 
Washington’s Sentiments on a Peace Establishment, prepared 
by Washington after consultation with such soldiers and citi- 
zens as Baron Steuben, the most thorough soldier of his age, 
trained by and under Frederick the Great, and Gen. Henry 
Knox, and others. This memorandum was prepared by Wash- 
ington at the request of a committee from the Congress then 
existing under the Articles of Confederation, and submitted on 
May 2, 1783, before the demobilization of the Revolutionary 
Army, and while all of its lessons were vividly fresh in his 
mind. Other students of Washington’s views relating to mili- 
tary preparedness have widely missed the mark by failing to 
see this deliberate and formal statement by Washington of his 
views. These other writers have canght a few of his discon- 
nected expressions, wherein especially he contrasted the long- 
term forces enlisted directly under the Continental Congress 
and called by Washington “regulars,” with the troops raised 
and supported by the States, enlisted for short periods of time, 
perhaps for a single campaign of a few weeks, and described by 
Washington in his letters and reports merely as the “ militia.” 
But these same commentators, such as Gen, Emory Upton, fail 
to observe that the troops designated by Washington as “ regu- 
lars” were in fact but volunteer soldiers enlisted for not ex- 
ceeding three years, and were in fact themselves, both officers 
and men, but citizens quitting for a time their private employ- 
ments and enlisting for the War of Independence. 

Not one of them was in fact a “regular” in the sense now 
employed, Not one of them, not even Washington himself, 
was a “ professional soldier.” Not one of them had been edu- 
cated at the expense of the Government, had chosen the pro- 
fession of arms early in life, had continued devoting all his 
time to the study of the military art until the war broke out. 
The compensation of practically all these continental troops, 
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described briefly by Washington as “ regulars,’ was insignifi- 
cant, and Washington himself refused to accept one cent of com- 
pensation for his services, though he continued to serve for 
nearly eight years. 

General Palmer shows by historical citations and by simple 
reasoning that the professional soldier, leading mercenary 
armies, is a constant menace to the people of the Nation and the 
world. Without war the professional soldier must confess his 
life to be a yain and purposeless existence. On the other hand, 
General Palmer shows how a trained body of ¢itizen soldiers, 
not separated from the producers and responsible business and 
professional interests of the country, but still constantly and 
closely identified with them, is a guaranty in the first place of 
the security of the Nation against invasion or insult, and in the 
next place, gives assurance that these citizen soldiers will not 
incite nor agitate nor bring on a war of aggression against other 
nations. 

Thus, General Palmer shows that the proper military institu- 
tions for a free people, living under a republican government, 
are numerous and widely disseminated citizens, yoluntarily 
trained in youth and preserving touch with military progress, 
such as we have in both the National Guard and in the Reserve 
Corps. It is manifest that such military preparedness would be 
far less expensive than maintaining a large body of professional 
soldiers, thus accomplishing a great economy, and leaving 
enormous public revenues to be applied to promoting educational 
and humanitarian projects. 

I yenture the judgment that this recent book by General 
Palmer will take its place as a classic among books treating 
of war, and of rational and practical preparation for war by 
democracies. I think it should be read by every commissioned 
officer in the United States Army, whether in the Regular Army, 
or in the National Guard, or in the Organized Reserves; fur- 
thermore, I think it should be read by tens of thousands of our 
leading and thinking citizens, men and women, who are pon- 
dering, as never before, this problem of peace or war. Espe- 
cially should this book be read by the extremists on both sides 
in the never-ending controversy of “militarism” on the one 
side, and “ pacifism” on the other. To the extreme militarists 
there is no limit, save that of mere man power and national 
resources, to the state of preparedness in which we should con- 
stantly be. To the pacifist, on the other hand, all preparedness 
is a vain and idle waste of time and money, because provoca- 
tive of war both by encouraging the spirit of aggression and by 
arousing the fears and jealousies of other nations. If the 
extreme militarist will read this historical and philosophie dis- 
cussion of the problem by General Palmer, he will discern that 
we have wasted billions of dollars on a false theory of prepared- 
ness. He will discern that with the largest possible standing 
army, maintained at the greatest possible expense, it will still 
be necessary, in the event of a war worthy of the name of 
“war,” to rely upon the citizen soldiery for the bulk of our 
defenders in the hour of peril. He will discern that there is 
nothing mysterious or profoundly recondite in the military 
art. From Cesar to Charlemagne, from Tamerlane to Crom- 
well, from Gustavus Adolphus to Washington, from Daniel 
Morgan to Andrew Jackson, from Nathan Bedford Forrest to 
John F. O’Ryan and Alvin York, military history is replete 
with thousands of examples of how natural leaders have sprung 
from civilian pursuits to the head of victorious legions. 

It is undoubtedly possible for men engaged in ordinary busi- 
ness and professional pursuits to keep abreast with the progress 
of military art by reading, reflection, and study as a pastime, 
and by devoting not exceeding 30 days each year to practice 
in the field. Thus along with their several vocations as pro- 
ducers and taxpayers they carry on their study and love of 
military matters as an avocation. So it was with Washington 
and so it is to-day with tens of thousands of National Guard 
and reserve officers. ~ : 

Furthermore, those extreme pacifists, those who oppose any 
military preparation and training, will find in this rational 
statement by General Palmer a complete refutation of their 
idealistic views; they will find that war will become at times 
an inevitable outcropping of social and economic progress. 
Thus even the World War is shown to be the clash of ideals 
between a militaristic order of society led by hereditary mon- 
archs, living under feudal traditions, and, on the other hand, 
the modern liberal, self-governing democracies that had shaken 
themselves free from militaristic harness. 

In this able exposition of the histery and philosophy of 
national defense General Palmer maintains by apt and con- 
cise historic references that Washington, Jefferson, and Madison 
all urged upon Congress such organization and training of the 
man power of the Nation as would have constituted adequate 
and sufficient defense. The program of these fathers of the 
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Republie did not include a large standing army. They were 
opposed to a body of profesSional soldiers. They knew from 
the lessons of history what dangers lurked from the presence 
of mercenary armies. But they did realize that there must 
be a small continuing body of soldiers instantly ready to 
perform service and especially qualified to serve as instructors 
in the constant training of the citizen soldiery. Consequently 
the plans of those wise and practical statesmen conform most 
moped to the system of training we now call the National 
uard. 

Therefore every believer in the National Guard, and especially 
all National Guard officers, should read General Palmer's latest 
book. Being a thorough soldier, profoundly educated by read- 
ing, observation, and experience, and intimately conversant with 
the history of our military policy from colonial days to the 
present time, General Palmer has rendered magnificent service 
to our country. He has not merely stated correctly the his- 
torical facts connected with our military history, but he has 
expounded with marvelous lucidity and comprehension the phi- 
losophy of a military system properly adapted to our republican 
institutions. This has been briefly illustrated by reference to 
the military systems of other countries, especially contrasting 
the citizen army of such a democracy as Switzerland with the 
standing army of the militarized autocracy of Germany. 

By this service General Palmer has shown himself to be more 
than a soldier, more than a mere historian, and has demon- 
strated his qualifications as a statesman. Military prepared- 
ness is analogous to fire insurance, It is a very expensive neces- 
sity. Hence all property owners would be glad to be rid of its 
burden. But so long as even fireproof houses sometimes burn 
down, it is necessary to carry fire insurance. But every pru- 
dent business man seeks the best protection for the least money. 
He so constructs his house as to enable him to obtain the mini- 
mum rates. He also carries the least amount that he thinks 
will reasonably cover his probable losses. So in the matter of 
military equipment, organization, and armaments. It is a very 
expensive item. It constitutes over 80 per cent of our annual 
Budget when we count in the continuing expenses of previous 
wars. The annual defense budget of about $700,000,000 repre- 
sents one dollar for every minute of time for the last twelve 
hundred years. 

JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, a joint resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 245. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for personal services in the office of the Treasurer of 
the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930. 

ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
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Mr. WASON, 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
40 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, 
Friday, February 14, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following list of committee hear- 
ings scheduled for Friday, February 14, 1930, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 

District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

COMMITTEE ON ELECTION OF PRESIDENT, VICH PRESIDENT, 
REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States fixing the commencement of the terms of President and 
Vice President and Members of Congress and fixing the time of 
the assembling of Congress (H. J. Res. 9 and 25). 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States with reference to the election of the President and Vice 
President (H. J. Res, 216). 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To consider private bills. 
COMMITIEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


A bill to fix the compensation of the assistant heads of the 
executive departments (H. R. 8003). 


AND 
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COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended 
(H. R. 9801). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

821. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, transmitting report con- 
cerning the claim of T. B. Cowper, of Welland, Ontario, relative 
to one Red Stevens, alias Ife Stevens, charged with a violation 
of United States narcotic law at Buffalo, N. Y. (H. Doc, No. 288), 
was taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the Committee 
on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 9562. 
A bill to authorize an appropriation for purchasing 20 acres 
for addition to the Het Springs Reserve on the Shoshone or 
Wind River Indian Reservation, Wyo.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 672). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 8524, A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across the 
Maumee River at or near its mouth in Lucas County, Ohio; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 677). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 9105. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Ohio River approximately midway between the cities of 
Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind. ; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 678). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 9439. A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across the 
Kanawha River between Henderson and Point Pleasant, W. Va.; 
with amendment (Rept. No, 679). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 9628. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Arkansas, through its State highway department, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across St. Francis River at or near Lake City, Ark., on State 
Highway No. 18; without amendment (Rept. No. 680). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Claims. 
the relief of Rolla Duncan; without amendment (Rept. No. 


H, R. 567. A bill for 
673). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
668. <A bill for the relief of A. J. Morgan; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 674). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on Claims, H. R. 833. A bill 
for the relief of Verl L. Amsbaugh; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 675). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
8890. <A bill for the relief of J. Edward Burke; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 676). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on War Claims 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5863) 
for the relief of Arnold ©, Riley, and the same was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 9840) grant- 
ing increase of pension to widows and dependent children of 
Spanish-American War, Philippine insurrection, and Chinese re- 
lief expedition veterans by amending section 364a, title 38, chap- 
ter 7, act of May 1, 1926, supplement 2, entitled “ War with 
Spain, Philippine insurrection, and Chinese Boxer rebellion, 
ete.” (U. S. Stats. L., vol. 44, pt. 1); to the Committee on 
Pensions, - 
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By Mr. LAGUARDIA: A bill (H. R. 9841) to amend the act 
entitled “An act for the retirement of employees in the classified 
civil service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, 
and acts in amendment thereof, approved July 3, 1926; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: A bill (H. R. 9842) to amend the 
World War adjusted compensation act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 9843) to enable the Secretary 
of War to accomplish the construction of approaches and sur- 
roundings, together with the necessary adjacent roadways, to 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in the Arlington National 
Cemetery ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 9844) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to convey to the city of Port Angeles, 
Wash., a portion of the Ediz Hook Lighthouse Reservation, 
Wash. ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 9845) to authorize the transfer 
of Government-owned land at Dodge City, Kans., for public- 
building purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R: 9846) to amend the act 
of Congress approved May 25, 1926, chapter 379, volume 44, Stat- 
utes at Large, and to authorize the taxation for municipal pur- 
poses of lots or tracts held and owned by Indians or Eskimos 
of full or mixed blood, natives of Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 9847) grant- 
ing a right of way across the land of the United States for 
bridge purposes over the Louisiana and Texas intracoastal 
waterway; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9848) to create a waterways and water re- 
sources commission ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 9849) validating certain ap- 
plications for and entries of public lands, and other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 9850) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River at or near New Martinsyille, W. Va.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 9851) for additional promo- 
tions into special clerk grade; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 9852) for the relief of 
Charles Flanagan; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 9853) granting a pension to 
Joseph Furlong; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 9854) for the relief of 
Robert H. Michels; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 9855) granting a pension to 
Mary S. Cole; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3y Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 9856) granting an increase 
of pension to Amanda E. Lacy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER of California: A bill (H. R. 9857) granting 
an inerease of pension to Hattie H. Hill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 9858) granting 
an increase of pension to Rosine Wildeisen ; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 9859) for the relief of 
Grace H. Morse; to the Committee on Claims. 

3y. Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 9860) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary L. Fithian; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 9861) granting an increase 
of pension to Raymond Kaney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 9862) granting a pension to 
George Washington Lynch; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, ‘ 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 9863) granting 
a pension to Mary E. Harrison; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KINZER: A bill (H. R. 9864) to authorize the 
appointment cf Staff Sergt. Norris Donaldson, retired, United 
States Army, to master sergeant, retired, United States Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 9865) granting an increase 
of pension: to Nancy Metzker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LEE of Texas: A bill (H. R. 9866) for the relief of 
Walter G. Harrell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9867) granting a pension to Harvey T. 
McPeeters; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMBERTSON: A bill (H. R. 9868) for the relief of 
Mary Bogner; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 9869) granting an increase 
of pension to Lettie Edie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 9870) for the 
relief of Frank S: Nipper; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. OWEN: A bill (A. R. 9871) for the relief of the 
Cumberland & Liberty Mills Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 9872) to extend the benefits 
of the employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to 
Andrew J, Brown, a former rural mail carrier at Erwin, Tenn.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9873) providing for the advancement on 
the retired list of the Army of Tasker H. Bliss, major general, 
United States Army, retired; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R, 9874) granting an increase 
of pension to Jane Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: A bill (H. R. 9875) for the relief of 
Capt. Guy L. Hartman; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 9876) for the 
relief of Ray Markey; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 9877) granting an increase of 
pension to Margaret Crossett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 9878) to change 
the naval record of Edward Brooks; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 9879) granting an increase of 
pension to Annie Burkard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 9880) granting an increase 
of pension to Jane Waters; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9881) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice Belknap; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9882) granting a pension to Marie A. 
Abernathy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 9883) granting an increase 
of pension to Caroline Widmer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 9884) for the relief of Austin 
L. Tierney; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 9885) for the relief of 
James W. Boyer, jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TURPIN: A bill (H. R. 9886) for the relief of John 
P. Smith, deceased; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: A resolution (H. Res. 152) to pay Mar- 
jorie Sykes, widow of W. F. Sykes, six months’ compensation 
and an additional amount not to exceed $250 to defray funeral 
expenses and last illness of said W. F. Sykes; to the Committee 
on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
4553. By-Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: Petition of citizens of 


Wheatland, Wyo.; Wendover, Wyo.; Encampment, Wyo.; 
Dwyer, Wyo., and Uva, Wyo.; favoring increased pension to 
Spanish-American War‘ veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4554. By Mr. CONNERY : Petition of committee representing 
the men’s classes of the Greater Lynn Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, asking Congress to retain the eighteenth amendment 
in the Constitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4555. By Mr. CRISP: Petition of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of the State of Georgia, opposing Senate bill 6 extending 
Federal jurisdiction over telephone, light, and power service; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4556. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of residents of Cohoes, 
N. Y., favoring increased rates of pension for veterans of the 
Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4557. By Mr. DEROUEN:: Petition from the citizens of De- 

quineey, La., Calcasieu Parish, urging Congress to use every 
endeayor to secure speedy consideration of House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 
_ 4558. By Mr. FREEMAN: Petition of citizens of New London, 
Plainfield, Packer, Uncasville, and Taftville, Conn., praying for 
the passage of legislation granting increased pension to Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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4559. By Mr. FULMER: Petition of Karl W. Kinard, secretary 
Sumter Kiwanis Club—resolution for veterans’ hospital in South 
Carolina ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 

4560. By Mr. HUGHES: Petition from the citizens of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States dur- 
ing the period of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

4561. By Mr, HULL of Wisconsin: Petition of citizens of 
Oakdale, Wis., urging passage of bill favoring an increase of 
pension for veterans and widows of veterans of the Civil War; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

4562. Also, petition of citizens of Clark County, Wis., favor- 
ing increase in pensions of veterans and widows of veterans of 
the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

4563. Also, resolution from citizens of the upper Mississippi 
Valley, regarding improvement of Mississippi River; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors 

4564. Also, petition of citizens of Lyndon Station, Wis., favor- 
ing increase of pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4565. Also, petition of citizens of Sparta, Monroe County, Wis., 
favoring increase of pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4566. By Mr, JOHNSON of Illinois: Petition signed by 32 
citizens of Paw Paw, ILL, urging Congress to pass Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pension 
to the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4567. By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Petition of sundry 
citizens of St. James, Mo., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

4568. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of Joseph Kachnavage and 
64 other residents of Waverly in the sixth congressional district 
of Ohio, urging immediate action on House bill 2562 providing 
for increased rates of pension for men who served in the Span- 
ish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4569. Also, petition of Chilton Stout and 77 other residents of 
Georgetown in the sixth congressional district of Ohio, request- 
ing an early consideration of the bill to increase the rates of 
pension for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4570. By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: Resolution 
adopted by the Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg, Pa., protesting against the passage of Senate bill 6, 
proposing the extension of Federal jurisdiction in the regulation 
of telephone and electric light and power utilities; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4571. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition signed by Frank J. Woods 
and 24 other citizens of Niles, Mich., requesting early passage of 
House bill 2562 providing increased pensions for Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4572. By Mr. KIPSS: Petition of J. W. Embick, Jersey Shore, 
Pa., favoring Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

4573. Also, petition from the Borough Council of Wellsboro, 
Pa., favoring Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 granting in- 
creased pension to Spanish-American War service men; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4574. By Mr. KURTZ: Petition of citizens of Juniata and 
Altoona, Pa., urging speedy consideration and passage of House 
bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4575. Also, petition of citizens of Blair County, Pa., urging 
speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4576. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of Q. E. Stapp and other 
citizens of Billings and vicinity, favoring increased rates of pen- 
sion for veterans of the Spanish-American War, widows of vet- 
erans, and their orphans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4577. Also, petition of S. W. Tippett and other residents of 
Billings, Mont., favoring increased rates of pension for veterans 
of the Spanish-American War, widows of veterans, and their 
orphans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4578. Also, petition of John G. Kertz, of Lewistown, Mont., 
favoring increased Spanish-American War pension rates; to the 
Committee on Pensions 

4579. By Mr. LUCE: Petition of residents of Waltham, Mass., 
urging passage of bald eagle protection bill; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

4580. By Mr. LUDLOW: Petition of sundry citizens of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and Beech Grove, Ind., urging passage of in- 
creased pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 
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4581. By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: Petition of citizens 
of the State of Illinois, urging the passage of House bill 2562, 
for the relief of Spanish-American War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4582. By Mr. MERRITT: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Bridgeport, Fairfield, Stratford, and Westport, in the State of 
Connecticut, favoring passage of legislation to increase the pen- 
sions of veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4583. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Michigan favoring the passage of House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4584, By Mr. MOUSER: Petition of citizens of Marion, Ohio, 
asking favorable action on House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, 
known as the Spanish-American War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4585. By Mr. NEWHALL: Petition of Samuel EB. Poe and 
sundry other citizens of Campbell County, Ky., urging the 
speedy consideration and passage of House bill 2562 and Senate 
bill 476, providing increased rates of pension to the men who 
seryed in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4586. By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: Petition of Lee Brate 
and 12 other citizens of Tulsa, Okla., requesting early action 
on House bill 2562 granting increase of pensions to Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4587. Also, petition of M. C. Mitchell and 63 other citizens of 
Tulsa, Okla., requesting early enactment on House bill 2562 
granting increase of pensions to Spanish-American War veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4588. Also, petition of Phil Endlund and 71 other citizens of 
Tulsa, Okla., requesting early action on House bill 2562 grant- 
ing increase of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4589. By Mrs, OWEN: Petition signed by Clara L. Faber and 
30 other residents of Miami, Fla., favoring the passage of legisla- 
tion increasing pensions of Civil War veterans and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

4590. Also, petition signed by Clinton S. Fouraker and 65 
other residents of Jacksonville, Fla., favoring the passage of 
House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4591. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition of citizens of Amery, Wis., 
urging passage of House bill 2562 providing for increased rates 
of pension to the veterans of the Spanish War; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

4592. By Mr. RAMSBYER: Petition of citizens of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, urging favorable action on House bill 2562 providing for 
increased rate of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4593. Also, petition of citizens of Prairie City, Iowa, urging 
speedy consideration and passage of House bill 2562 providing 
for increased rate of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4594. By Mrs. ROGERS: Petition of John F. Shea and other 
residents of Lowell, Mass., requesting further relief for the 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4595. Also, petition of Jerome J. O’Leary and other residents 
of Wilmington, Mass., requesting further relief for the Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4596. By Mr. SEGER: Petition of 600 residents of Paterson, 
Passaic, and Clifton, N. J., and vicinity, favoring increased pen- 
sions for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4597. By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of Andrew Johnson, of Omaha, 
Nebr., and 19 others, requesting Spanish-American War in- 
crease of pensions and travel pay; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

4598. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Petition of residents 
of Kanawha County, W. Va., urging the passage of House bill 
2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to the men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4599. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition signed by 55 citizens of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, urging support of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, providing increased pension rates to men who served in 
the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4600. By Mr. STALKER: Petition of citizens of Addison, 
N. Y., urging Congress for the passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the 
veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4601. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of Owen V. Smith 
and 22 other citizens of Concordia, Kans., in support of Senate 
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bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing increased pensions to 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4602. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition signed by 
Col. J. E. Myers, Joe A. Johnson, J. D. Sherwood, and other 
citizens of Yakima County, Wash., in support of legislation pro- 
posed to increase the pension of Spanish War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4603. Also, petition signed by A. M. Otto, M. J. Leak, John W. 
Meikle, Thomas W. Lee, and other citizens of Nachez, Wash., in 
support of legislation proposed to increase the pension of Spanish 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4604. Also, petition signed by W. K. Dodd, A. J. Muir, Thomas 
Fitzpatrick, and other citizens of the State of Washington in 
support of legislation proposed to increase the pension of Span- 
ish War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4605. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of I. C. Lewis Council, No. 1, 
Sons and Daughters of Liberty, Meriden, Conn., urging upon 
Congress the immediate necessity of placing all countries of 
North and South America under quota restriction of immigra- 
tion ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

4606. By Mr. TURPIN: Petition of citizens of Hunlock Town- 
ship, Luzerne County, Pa., favoring early passage of House bill 
2562 or Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4607. By Mr. UNDERWOOD: Petition of J. ©. Gregg and 
others, of Bainbridge, Ohio, asking for legislation to increase 
the rate of pensions to the men who served in the armed forces 
of the United States during the Spanish War period; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4608. By Mr. YATES: Petition of E. F. Rosenkrans, 1704 
South Sixth Avenue, Maywood, Tl., and William Howard, 5043 
South Parkway, Chicago, Ill, urging passage of House bills 
6603, 6797, 1815, 8373, and Senate bills 15, 315, and 2540; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Post Roads. 

4609. Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dettmar, 1925-S-3 
Air, Maywood, UL, urging support of House bills 6603 (44-hour 
bill), 6797 (longevity bill), and 1815 (retirement bill); to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

4610. Also, petition of P. J. Ratigan, Commander W. M. Mc- 
Kinley Camp, Spanish War Veterans, and 865 other citizens of 
Cook County, Ill, urging the immediate passage of House bill 
2562 to increase pensions of veterans who fought in the war 
with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4611. Aiso, petition of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Carter, Decatur, Ill., 
urging support of Robsion-Capper bill (H. R. 10) creating a 
department of public education, etc.; to the Committee on 
Education. 

4612, Also, petition of O. F. Ryan and other citizens of 
Charleston, Ill, urging support of House bill 2562, granting 
increase of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4613. Also, petition of members of William H. Rule Camp, No. 
96, United Spanish War Veterans, Jacksonville, IMN., urging sup- 
port of House bill 2562, granting increase of pension to Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4614. Also, petition of William O. Stacy and other citizens of 
Marshall, Ill.; L. H. Ford and other citizens of Laurenceville, 
Ill.; and C. A. Montgomery and other citizens of Flat Rock, IIL, 
urging passage of House bill 2562 granting increase of pensions 
to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 


SENATE 
Frmay, February 14, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I would like to offer an 
amendment to paragraph 218 of the pending tariff bill. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator wants the floor, will he yield to 
me to make the point of no quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Ohio for that purpose? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 
Allen Bingham 
Asburst Black 


Baird Blaine 
Barkley Blease 


Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 


Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
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Copeland Hale Norbeck Steiwer 
Couzens Harris Norris Stephens 
Dale Harrison Nye Sullivan 
Deneen Hastings Oddie Swanson 

Dill Hattield Overman Thomas, Idaho 
Fess Hayden Patterson Thomas, Okla. 
Fletcher Hebert Phipps Townsend 
Frazier Johnson Pine Trammell 
George Jones Ransdell Tydings 
Gillett Kean Robinson, Ind. Vandenberg 
Glass Kendrick Robsion, Ky. Wagner 
Glenn Keyes Schall Walcott 

Goft La Follette Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Goldsborough McCulloch Shortridge Walsh, Mont. 
Gould McKellar Simmons Waterman 
Greene McMaster Smoot Watson 
Grundy McNary Steck Wheeler 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Krne] is necessarily detained from the Sen- 
ate by illness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep], who are delegates from the United States 
to the Naval Arms Conference meeting in London, England. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. HowELL]. I ask that this announcement 
may stand for the day. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Suirsteap] is necessarily 
absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I have been requested by the secretary 
of the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Currine] to make 
the announcement that he was unexpectedly called from the city 
on yesterday and is unavoidably detained from the Senate 
to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present, 

CLAIM OF T. B, COWPER 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Comptroller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his report and recommendation con- 
cerning the claim of T, B. Cowper, of Welland, Ontario, Canada, 
which, with the accompanying report, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the California Club of California, at San Francisco, 
favoring the passage of the so-called Englebright bill, providing 
better fire-fighting equipment for the national forests, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pubiic Lands and Surveys. 

Mr. BLAINE presented a petition of 78 citizens of Milwaukee, 
Wis., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented a letter in the nature of a 
memorial from the Greater Muskegon Chamber of Commerce, of 
Muskegon, Mich., remonstrating against the passage of the bill 
(S. 306) to amend certain laws relating to American seamen, 
and for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, 

REPORTS OF THE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the joint resomtion (H, J. Res. 207) au- 
thorizing an appropriation to defray the expenses of participa- 
tion by the Government of the United States in the Inter-Ameri- 
can Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators in General to be 
held at Habana, Cuba, on February 20, 1930, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 185) thereon. 

Mr. FESS, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3231) to compensate Harriet ©. Hola- 
day, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 186) thereon. 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BORAH, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reported nominations in the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service, which were ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

Mr. GREENE, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, reported sundry nominations in the 
Army, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar, 

Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office 
nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 

consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
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A bill (S. 8566) authorizing the President to place Lieut. 
(Junior Grade) Christopher S. Long, Chaplain Corps, United 
States Navy, upon the retired list of the Navy; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3567) for the relief of Harry Francis Zeller; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts; 

A bill (S. 8568) for the relief of Francisco M. Belda; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 3569) for the relief of the owners of the late Ameri- 
ean schooner Three Marys; to the Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3570) amending the Civil Service Commission pro- 
vision in the act entitled “An act making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 11, 1919, and for other purposes ; to the Committee 
on Civil Service. 

A bill (S. 3571) authorizing an appropriation for Mount 
Adams Highway on the Yakima Indian Reservation ; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3572) for the relief of Harold C. Marshall; and 

A bill (S. 3573) authorizing the Court of Claims of the United 
States to hear and determine the claim of the city of Park Place, 
heretofore an independent municipality, but now a part of the 
city of Houston, Tex.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 3574) granting the consent and authority of Con- 
gress to the States of Texas and Oklahoma, and the counties 
of Cooke and Loye, respectively, in said States, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge between said States 
across Red River; and providing for the condemnation and ac- 
quiring of property to be used in connection therewith, and to 
enter into an agreement to construct, maintain, and operate the 
same; 

A bill (S. 3575) granting the consent and authority of Con- 
gress to the States of Texas and Oklahoma, and the counties 
of Grayson and Bryan, respectively, in said States, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge between 
said States across Red River; and providing for the condemna- 
tion and acquiring of property to be used in connection there- 
with, and to enter into an agreement to construct, maintain, and 
operate the same; and 

A bill (S. 3576) granting the consent and authority of Con- 
gress to the States of Texas and Oklahoma, and the counties 
of Montague and Jefferson, respectively, in said States, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge between said 
States across Red River; and providing for the condemnation 
and acquiring of property to be used in connection therewith, 
and to enter into an agreement to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate the same; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 3577) for the relief of John Wilcox, jr. (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MONARY: 

A bill (S. 8578) to amend the air mail act of February 2, 
1925, as amended by the acts of June 3, 1926, and May 17, 1928, 
further to encourage commercial aviation by authorizing the 
Postmaster General! to establish air mail routes; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 8579) authorizing per capita payments to the 
Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 3580) granting a pension to Nels D’Arcy Drake; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 3581) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
arrange with States for the education, medical attention, and 
relief of distress of Indians, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 


AMENDMENT TO THE CRAMTON BILL—BRIDGE ACROSS POTOMAC RIVER 
NEAR GREAT FALLS 


Mr. GLASS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 26) for the acquisition, estab- 
lishment, and development of the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway along the Potomac from Mount Vernon and Fort 
Washington to the Great Falls, and to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of lands in the District of Columbia and the States of 
Maryland and Virginia requisite to the comprehensive park, 
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parkway, and playground system of the National Capital, which 
was referred to the Commitete on the District of Columbia and 
ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. JONES submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posced by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


to 22, 


On page 36, lines 17 inclusive, to strike out paragraph 203, 
and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 

“ Par. 203. Limestone (not suitable for use as monumental or build- 
ing stone), crude, or crushed but not pulverized, 15 cents per 100 
pounds; lime, not specially provided for, 30 cents per 100 pounds, 
including the weight of the container; hydrated lime, 36 cents per 100 
pounds, including the weight of the container.” 


BATTLESHIP CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article from the Christian Science 
Monitor, of the issue of Wednesday, February 12, 1930, entitled 
“No New Battleships.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: s 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Wednesday, February 12, 1930] 
NO NEW BATTLESHIPS 


It is difficult to conceive of anything more grotesque, more incredible, 
than the report that after three weeks of discussion and negotiation at 
London the American delegation has nothing better to offer to the world 
on the subject of reduction of naval armaments than the proposition 
that the United States should build the most powerful battleship ever 
devised and constructed. It is impossible to take this suggestion 
seriousiy. That months, even years, should have been devoted by the 
administration to preliminary work for this conference; to getting the 
necessary legislation through Congress; to selecting painstakingly dele- 
gates who were supposed to represent the indubitable desire of the 
American people for reduction in armaments, only in the end to have 
them present a proposition for building a colossal ship of a type which 
naval experts agree is practically obsolete, is a spectacle to move the 
laughter of nations. 

Perhaps this is a part of the strategy of a conference. That at least 
is the best explanation the wiser of the correspondents put upon it. 
How inspired is the strategy! How admirable the tact of a proposition 
which will instantly serve to arouse the antagonism of the British! 
Agreement of Great Britain and the United States is a primary hope 
of those who desire some useful results to proceed from the negotiations 
at London. Now the American delegates offer a suggestion which shat- 
ters it. What if by way of atoning for a new battleship four obsolete 
ones are to be scrapped? Will that appeal to the naval experts of 
Great Britain? ‘Their immediate reaction, as set forth in the cables, 
indicates that it does not. WI the American taxpayer be particularly 
elated by the statesmanlike achievement of scrapping four ships, already 
paid for, and building a new one in the name of disarmament at a cost 
of $40,000,000 more? Either as strategy or as economy, the proposition 
is indefensible. 

Perhaps its strategic purpose was to discover whether the American 
people would stand for such a suggestion. There are reports, mere 
gossip, of course, that the two senatorial members of the commission 
think that their position at home would be strengthened if they could 
come home with the achievement of having flung another great battle- 
ship in the face of the British. If that is indeed the plan, the press 
and the people of the United States should respond to it by prompt 
repudiation of the suggestion and of its authors. The President of the 
United States possesses to an unusual degree the confidence of the Amer- 
ican people. They believe that he promoted this conference and selected 
the American representatives throughout with the single purpose of 
reducing naval armaments. No one will believe that this proposition, 
so lightly tossed out, for the construction of another $40,000,000 battle- 
ship has his approval. 

The fact that the chairman of the delegation, Secretary Stimson, is 
not actively supporting the project justifies the suggestion that it be 
taken with doubt. To do otherwise would be to ascribe to the President 
and the Secretary of State ulterior motives back of their professed de- 
votion to actual disarmament, which nobody who knows either would be 
inclined to impute to them. Only last week what was offered as a com- 
plete official statement of the American program was put forth with no 
mention whatsoever of this astounding suggestion for another battleship. 
The program as then offered was applauded on both sides of the water. 
If it is diplomatic strategy to dissipate the good feeling which it created 
by interpolating a proposition as unpopular at home as it is abroad, 
then a new type of diplomacy is necessary. 

The incident is peculiarly unfortunate, and the more perplexing in 
that it is offensive particularly tọ the British, in friendly relations with 
whom rests the chief hope of real accomplishment in this conference. 
They know that a ship of the character suggested can only be designed 
for operations against them, And after all the careful work done by 
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| President Hoover and Prime Minister MacDonald it is unbelievable that 
marplots in the American commission should be permitted to break down 
the unity of purpose and the amity of feeling developed between the two 
peoples, 

While it is difficult to believe that this proposition has seriously been 
put forth by the American delegation, the evil effect of its suggestion is 
already apparent. The friends of naval reduction in the United States, 
the friends of peace, the advocates of amicable relations with Great 
Britain, those who hope for a reduction in naval expenditures, and those 
who believe that this conference should initiate an era of cooperation 
and good feeling throughout the world, should lose no opportunity to 
protest against a suggestion so menacing and at the same time so 
grotesque. 


GEN, 


Mr. BLEASHE. Mr. President, a few days ago, on February 
6 (page 3160, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD}, I made some remarks in 
reference to a transaction in which Gen. Smedley Butler was 
mentioned. Upon a further investigation of the matter from 
sources which it is not necessary for me to diselose, I find that 
the incident occurred in March, 1926, in San Diego, Calif., and 
newspaper accounts stated that General Butler had dined with 
a brother officer and that he had caused the officer's trial by 
general court-martial for intemperance, The newspaper ac- 
counts at that time charged that this officer was tried for in- 
temperance in his home and that General Butler, a guest, had 
brought the charges. I am informed that this was entirely in- 
correct. This officer was tried and convicted of drunkenness 
at the Coronado Hotel and not at his home. 

At the time of the incident the newspapers called upon Gen- 
eral Butler for a statement, and he declined to make one, even 
at the expense of his personal peace of mind, on the ground that 
the papers in the case were of a confidential nature involving the 
record of an officer junior to General Butler and were at the 
time either on their way to or in the hands of the Secretary 
of the Navy for his decision. It was pointed out to General 
Butler by the newspaper men that unless he made a statement 
to the contrary, he would get a frightful beating from the public 
at large, as the impression was widespread that he had violated 
the privileges of a guest in a man’s house. 

In no charge made against this officer was there any men- 
tion of his or anyone else’s conduct in a private house; only 
such incidents as occurred publicly in thé Coronado Hotel 
were mentioned. On each occasion General Butler told the 
newspaper representatives that he would positively make no 
statement of any kind, on the ground that if the matter were 
brought to trial the official records would contain the truth, 
but that if the Secretary of the Navy did not see fit to bring the 
matter before a general court-martial, statements by General 
3utler on the subject might damage this brother officer and 
would only add fuel to the fire. He, therefore, declined to 
speak unless required to do so by a superior authority, and if 
the case came to trial, that would be under oath on the witness 
stand. This whole matter was brought about by the require- 
ments of a nayal regulation of long standing, and had no con- 
nection whatsoever with the Volstead Act, or the prohibition 
amendment to the Constitution, both of which the regulation 
antedated by many years. 

The records of the whole incident are on file in the Navy 
Department, available to any one who wishes to read them. 

It seems, therefore, Mr. President, that what General Butler 
did was justifiable in the defense of an unfortunate officer and 
that he had rather let the whole thing stand than to cause 
sorrow to others. 

I am glad that I mentioned the matter, for it has given this 
opportunity to place in the Recor a statement which other- 
wise might never have come to light in the official records of 
this country, 

I am also glad because the erroneous opinion of my own of 
General Butler has been removed, and, instead of thinking him 
an ingrate, I think he has taken a very manly stand to remain 
silent and suffer rather than see others caused distress, 


SANTA ROSA SOUND BRIDGE, FLORIDA 


SMEDLEY BUTLER—CORRECTION 


Mr. DALE. 


From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 7687) to 
extend the time for constructing a bridge across the Santa 


Rosa Sound, Fla. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FrercHer] to the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill just reported by 
the Senator from Vermont. It merely proposes to extend the 
time for beginning work on a bridge. This is a House bill. A 
similar Senate bill has been passed by this body. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? 


1930 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across the Santa Rosa Sound at or near 
Deer Point, Santa Rosa County, Fla., authorized to be built by the 
counties of Escambia and Santa Rosa, by the act of Congress approved 
May 26, 1928, are hereby extended one and three years, respectively, 
from May 26, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


POTOMAC RIVER BRIDGE AT DAHLGREN, VA. 


Mr. DALE. From the Committee on Commerce I report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 7635) to extend the 
times for conimencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Potomac River at or near Dahlgren, Va, I 
call the attention of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
to the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, a Senate bill similar to the 
House bill just reported by the Senator from Vermont has been 
favorably reported by the Committee on Commerce and is now 
on the calendar. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the House bill, which has been reported. 

There being no objectiqn, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across the Potomac River from a point 
in the vicinity of Dahlgren, in the northeastern end of King George 
County, Va., to a point south of Popes Creek, Charles County, Md., 
authorized to be built by the George Washington-Wakefield Memorlal 
Bridge, a corporation, its successors and assigns, by an act of Con- 
gress approved May 5, 1926, heretofore extended by acts of Congress 
approved February 16, 1928, and February 26, 1929, are hereby fur- 
ther. extended one and three years, respectively, from February 16, 
1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, Senate bill 2716, 
of similar title to the bill just passed, will be indefinitely 
postponed, 

ALLEGHENY RIVER BRIDGE, KITTANNING, PA. 


Mr. DALE. Mr. President, I ask that House bill 7497, Order 
of Business 170, to amend an act authorizing the construc- 
tion of a bridge in Pennsylvania, may be taken up and passed, 
because the time is expiring to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Vermont? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7497) to amend 
the act entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the county of Armstrong, a county of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Allegheny River at Kittanning, in the county of Armstrong, 
in the State of Pennsylvania,” approved February 16, 1928, 
and to extend the times for commencing and completing the 


construction of the bridge authorized thereby, which was read, 
` as follows: ` 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act entitled “An act granting 
the consent of Congress to the county of Armstrong, a county of the 
State of Pennsylvania, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Allegheny River, at Kittanning, in the county of Armstrong, 
in the State of Pennsylvania,” approved February 16, 1928, be, and is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: “That the consent of Congress is 
hereby granted to the county of Armstrong, a county of the State of 
Pennsylvania, and its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Allegheny River at Market Street, or within 200 feet north thereof, in 
the borough of Kittanning, county of Armstrong, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable waters,’ approved March 23, 
1906." 

Sec, 2. That the times for commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of the bridge authorized to be constructed by the act approved 
February 16, 1928, heretofore extended by act of Congress approved 
February 21, 1929, are hereby further extended one and three years, 
respectively, from February 16, 1930. 
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Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ADDRESS ON ABRAHAM LINCOLN BY SENATOR GOFF 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an address on President Lincoln delivered by my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SENATOR GUY D, GOFF, OF WEST VIRGINIA, AT THE 
EIGHTH ANNUAL LINCOLN DAY BANQUET OF THE MEUSE-ARGONNE POST, 
NO, 573, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, CLARKSBURG, W. VA., ON FEBRUARY 
12, 1930 
Every epoch in history has its master mind, its man of destiny. 

Nature always keeps her great workmen for great crises. They bave 
been marked by four great characteristics: Conviction, purpose, prepara- 
tion, and patience. They have been men born with moral vision, men of 
action, who dared to fight for the realization of their ideals, men who 
could work and wait. And so through the solemn, silent march of the 
centuries, fraught with conflict and with change, with strife and with 
peace, has come the imperishable fabric of democracy. Great deeds are 
the offsprings of great ideas. Thought is the most potent force in all 
the world. Empires are never built until men dream them, 

As Carlyle says: “Man carries under his hat a private theater, 
wherein a greater drama is acted than is ever performed on the mimic 
stage, beginning and ending in eternity.” With all great men it is not 
so much what they intend to do, but rather what the qualities of their 
natures impel them to do, that determines thelr career. The strength 
of a nation depends upon something greater than its armies and its 
navies; it rests on the sentiments and the ideals that inspire its 
people. This Nation to-day rests not on the material achievements of 
man but on the homes of our country, where the lessons of citizenship 
are learned at the mother’s knee; where love and generosity are the 
maxims of youth; and where the family life is a miniature of what 
the broader life of the world should be. He only is great who floods 
the world with a great affection, stirs it with a great thought, and 
brings it closer to the realization of its eternal purposes. 

Governments are not created; they grow out of the past. Constitu- 
tions are not struck off in a single convention; they are the slow, 
deliberative work of the ages. The fabric of human institutions is a 
texture that can be woven only in the loom of time. A distinguished 
Frenchman, meditating amidst the graves on both sides of the Arlington 
Cemetery, said: “Only a great people is capable of a great civil war.” 
He might have added: “Only a great people is capable of a great 
reconciliation.” The forces responsible for our development have been 
composite, the blending in one of the best in many races, and the 
master spirit that could ride the whirlwind and direct the storm has 
alone survived. We have many races represented here, but in the 
great melting pot of this free Govyernnrent we are fusing all elements 
into what is the highest type of human freedom. 

Thus upon the solid foundations of all that is vital and durable 
was firmly laid the great hope of free, democratic government. From 
the very beginning all that was freest and best in English law and 
English custom had a full course and a fair field. Two theories of 
government largely responsible for the political outlook of our people 
were early interwoven in the growing Colonies. These were the 
forces of State and National authority. Men in those days were 
trained to love the Colonies and, by inheritance, to love the State. 
The sense of local freedom and the jealously of central authority com- 
bined to make the citizen of the State distrustful of an unlimited 
central government, On the other hand, men saw and felt that in 
union alone was strength and that no government could endure without 
the power to enforce its decrees and to compel obedience to its rightful 
commands. Between these theories there had to be a compromise or 
there could be no agreement. The Federal Constitution was such a 
compromise, and out of it grew the largest and the best scheme of popular 
free government that the world has yet seen tried. Thus was recog- 
nized the highest conception of State and Nation, that as the State 
grew from the people to do their will, protect their rights, and secure 
their prosperity in local affairs, so the Nation grew from this selfsame 
source to do these selfsame things in national and international affairs. 
These two theories remained. These two theories worked on. They 
who loved the State most insisted that to the State their first and 
highest allegiance was due. Those who loved the Union most insisted 
that to the Nation their first and highest allegiance belonged and 
that when the State and Nation came in conflict the Nation was 
supreme. 

The fact of negro slavery intensified this difference and added ques- 
tions of property and conflicting sectional interests to this central ques- 
tion of constitutional construction. ‘The debate went on in Congress, 
court, and pulpit, until the question of human government was sub- 
mitted to the last tribunal known on earth. These were the vital forces 
working beneath the surface of our American life, Such a people did 


necessarily bring forth a race strong, practical, and wedded to the gospel 
of labor, love, and activity. ‘The danger that threatened this Nation 
in 1861 was the spirit that placed the interest of the individual and 
the class above the common good. But God never fails his people, From 
the solitude and the wilderness of Kentucky there came a strong and 
masterful voice in challenge. Destiny awaited only the meeting of the 
hour and the man for the expression of its message. It arrived in 
Abraham Lincoln, who announced these self-evident and inspired 
propositions : 

“A house divided against itself can not stand.” 

“I believe this Government can not endure half slave and half free.” 

“T do not expect the Union to be dissolyed—I do not expect the bouse 
to fall—but I do expect it will cease to be divided.” 

“Tt will become all one thing or all the other.” 

And the age-old truth: 

“All men are created equal.” 

Coming like the prophet of old from the desert of obscurity, he 
answered the question proposed by the oldest of Hebrew sages, “If I 
despise the cause of my manseryant or my maidservant when he con- 
tendeth with me, what shall I do when God riseth up? Did not He 
that made me make him?” Lincoln rose from the raw earth to the 
sky, but nowhere in all that awful journey did he put bis foot on a 
human soul. He thought his way from the cabin to the throne. Work- 
ing away in the silence of the woods, he heard Lexington calling unto 
Sumter, Valley Forge crying unto Gettysburg, and Yorktown shouting 
to Appomattox. 

Dreaming before the dying fires of his humble home, he saw the 
blazing camps in Virginia and heard the tramp of marching armies. 
In the distance he saw the widow by the empty chair, the daughter's 
weary watch beside the door, the son's solemn, determined step from 
boyhood to old age. He saw the sacred family altars, upon which were 
offered the incense of tears from a million broken hearts, and then he 
Saw the battle fields, where silent slabs told of the death of those who 
died in deathless valor. He saw the South with its smoking chimneys, 
its deserted hearthstones, its maimed and its wounded trudging with 
bowed heads and bent forms back to their homes, there to want and to 
waste and to struggle and to build up again. He saw the North recover 
from the awful shock of war and start anew to unite the arteries of 
commerce that had been cut by the cruel sword of war. And then he 


saw this Union of States, born of the people of the United States—a 
nation with all that nationality implies, a nation, its soul refined in the 
great crucible of war and its people purged of greed and schooled in the 


priceless lessons of American liberty. Not mere love of country, which 
is commonplace; not mere willingness to fight and die, which is sweet 
and glorious; but the specific and mighty emotion of patriotism, which 
is love of home and country as the place of our birth and adoption, as 
the land where our fathers rest—the spot where the gentle and brave 
of our blood and our loye sleep their last hallowed sleep until as im- 
mortals they awaken to the glories of the life to come. And, knowing 
that the civic virtue and reason of this people would be so stimulated 
by what he lived and felt, Lincoln saw his country imaged in all time— 


“ Like some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


Lincoln early became a lawyer. He loved the law. He learned well 
its principles and understood its rules, and his great common sense 
enabled him to apply them. For nearly 30 years he was actively 
engaged in practice, He believed that respect for the law should be 
inculeated in and upon the people. In an address at Springfield in 1837 
he said: “ Let reverence for the law be breathed by every American 
mother to the babe that prattles on her lap. Let it be written in 
primers, spelling books, and almanacs. Let it be preached from the 
pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls, and enforced in courts of justice. 
In short, let it become the political religion of the citizen.” 

It has been said that while Lincoln earned and enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being an able lawyer, he was too much of a politician to be a 
great jurist. At best, such opinions are relative, because no one can 
doubt his capacity to have argued or tried the causes responsible for 
the fame of the admittedly great lawyers of that day. But all must 
admit that he made each case a study by itself. It was characteristic 
of him to waste no time on unessentials, but to spend his strength on 
the one point that was really the heart of the case. Sometimes his 
pleas were surprisingly short. A good illustration of his terse manner 
of speaking was his address to the jury in an ejectment action against 
a man named Hart, nicknamed “ the king,” because of his unscrupulous 
methods. During the trial Lincoln had little to say, and the case was 
seemingly lost, but he gained a prompt verdict by his address. He 
said: “ We don’t believe in kings in this country. We repudiated that 
doctrine a hundred years ago, but we have a doctrine we do believe in, 
It is the Monroe doctrine. When the kings of Europe attempt to scize 
land in this hemisphere we apply that doctrine and they experience a 
change of heart. Why should we not apply the same doctrine to 
American kings? 
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“This little king is attempting to secure the possession of land to 
which he has no right; and you, gentlemen of the jury, stand in the 
same position as the Government of the United States. You must pro- 
tect a weak yassal by applying the Monroe doctrine to this American 
king.” Lincoln always kept his aim fixed on the things he desired. 
He saw straight and far. He was not afraid to meet the present or to 
look the inevitable and the inscrutable future in the face. All of his 
achievements were the result of mental and moral discipline. He knew 
that the essential element in all life is conduct, and that conduct 
springs from what we believe, what we cling to, what we love, and what 
we yearn for in faith and resolution. For a short time he was lured 
away to political life, but he soon left Congress in disgust to resume 
the profession he loved. Later, in 1858, equipped by his experience 
at the bar with an education no university could have given him, in 
the most remarkable series of debates the world has ever seen and 
heard, he met Douglas, a great orator, skilled in the art of debate, 
polished, well informed, and earnest. Here was as great an issue as 
ever stirred the human heart. The people were ready, for it. Lincoln 
knew his subject.. He spoke from his own heart to the hearts of those 
who listened. He won immortality by forgetting self in the devotion 
to larger things. Someone has described the difference between Cicero 
and Demosthenes by saying that when Cicero spoke people said: 
“How well Cicero speaks"; but when Demosthenes spoke they said, 
“Let us go against Philip.” The one impressed his subject on the 
audience and the other impressed himself. Lincoln did both. You 
remember his inspired utterance in one of the closing debates: “ It 
matters little whether they vote Judge Douglas or me up or down, but 
it does matter whether this question is seétled right or wrong.” 

He was defeated in the debates as far as immediate results were 
concerned, but he won the larger victory, in that he helped to shape the 
sentiment then dividing the people—a sentiment that later sent him to 
the highest position in the Nation and to burdens the greatest ever laid 
upon the shoulders of an American citizen, No man ever faced more 
serious and perplexing problems. The leaders, both North and South, 
were carried away by the sectional tide, but Lincoln’s every act revealed 
a broad statesmanship. He appointed a political opponent commander 
in chief of the Army. He knew that Chase and Seward opposed his 
reelection; yet he retained them in his Cabinet because the country 
needed their services, and with a heart that throbbed with love for 
friend and foe alike, for the South even as for the North, he endeavored 
to convince both that their interests and their welfare were inseparably 
linked with the preseryation of the Union. “ Before entering upon 
so grave a matter,” he said, “as the destruction of our national fabric 
with all of its benefits, its memories, and its hopes, would it not be 
wise for us to ascertain precisely why we do it? We are not enemies, 
but friends. We must not be enemies, Though passion may have 
strained, it must not break our bond of affection.” And so, while he 
sought conciliation, he was no weakling. He had the courage to use 
the sword, but always without malice. Alas! He was dead before his 
country appreciated him or the world understood his purposes or 
motives. He was obedient always to the beckoning finger and struck 
bis colors only to eternity. Such is the irony of fate. Yet in all the 
earth, because he loved his fellow man and truth spoke through his lips, 
it is recognized to-day that the world was helped onward and bumanity 
moved to higher, finer, and greater leyels because Lincoln lived and 
worked with poise and balance toward the sanest ends. 

He did not surrender in the company of the conservative; neither did 
he outrun the radical. He did not disturb the public mind by teaching 
it to want. He did not disappoint the world with the promise of things 
that it should not have. He was bonest without being excited, indus- 
trious without exploitation, and patriotic without overtalking. But in 
contrast, and yet as his complement, Stephen A. Douglas had his place 
in bringing to a successful conclusion the great principles with which 
the ‘name of Lincoln will always be associated. It was when Sumter 
convulsed the Union that people asked, “ What will Douglas do?” Both 
he and Lincoln believed bis was the true solution of the problem, and 
that the policy of the other meant destruction, Douglas was a Demo- 
crat to the marrow. He had a following of a million and a half of men, 
who trusted him implicitly and believed that what he did was right. 
President Buchanan had made the sinister threat, “ No Democrat ever 
broke with a Democratic policy without being crushed.” Breathlessly 
the Nation, wondering whether Douglas would disrupt his party, awaited 
his answer. The world, expecting the house to fall, eagerly watched. 
Confederate armies were marching on Washington; democratic govern- 
ment was trembling in the balance; two men might remain political 
foes and the Nation perish, might stand together and the Nation endure. 
It was in April, 1861, that the eyes of the country were turned on Wash; 
ington; but not in vain, because on a Sabbath evening early in that 
month a familiar figure, with no thought save the memory of his fathers 
and the country he loved, was seen wending his way to the Executive 
Mansion, And there, in the President's room, these two sons of destiny 
met face to face—Stephen A. Dougias, the mightiest man of the Senate, 
and Abraham Lincoln, the President of the United States. : 

The question was no longer how shall the Constitution be interpreted, 
| but how shall the Constitution be preserved. And then and there these 
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two champions, the sparks from whose clashing swords had kindled the 
Nation’s conscience were united. ‘The effect was electric. It brought 
decision to millions; Douglas swept the North, speaking day and night, 
and what magnificent stirring appeals he made. The North was no 
longer a house divided against itself. He said, “There can be no 
neutrals in the war, only patriots and traitors.” He was speaking 
unconsciously from the brink of the grave when he uttered these 
memorable words. And then, all too soon, in the noon of his glory, 
robed in the majesty of death, he passed beyond the worship of friends 
and the calumny of foes. Others have brought their offerings of 
patriotism, but who like this man has given into the hands of his 
successful rival all that he had to give? Such sacrifice and surrender 
of self have scarce a parallel. Cicero defeated Cataline for the consul- 
ship, and Cataline conspired to subvert the Roman Republic. Hamilton 
caused Burr's defeat for the Presidency, and Burr murdered him. But 
to Lincoln, a life-long antagonist, Douglas sumuroned the support of a 
million men, and Lincoln became the savior of his country and 
the emancipator of a race. The years reveal the motives of men. The 
noke of battle has lifted, the clouds of hate have scattered, and we are 
‘day seeing Douglas in that terrible drama as the ruler of nations 
w him then, an American citizen with a patriotism unsurpassed and 
wagoned, who gave bis ungrudging support that the Union might 
served through the consecrated hands of Lincoln and the greatest 
‘of human liberty be forever the heritage of the children of men. 
pin possessed an inborn might that elevated him to heights su- 
T He ruled himself and called no man master. He was a graduate 
X pemorseless school of experience and had little respect for mere 
fà \. He broke the bondage of tradition and threw aside the super- 
sti % the past. His belief tanght him that God in his plan of 
deve int had appointed each man to walk forth in the world and 
find à tted task, and then, as a righteous warrior, to meet the 
commo, ‘my of the race. He did his work with entbusiasm—not for 
gain bu Wuse it was part of the plan. He knew he could not dream 
his coun, into liberty and that to compromise with tyranny was to 
enslave pt ity, because nothing is politically right that is morally 
wrong. Hh was the courage of the soul, so conspicuously emphasized 
in his Gettysburg speech, one of the few great orations of the world. 
Why was it great and why does it last? It was great because it came 
from a heart overflowing with eloquent truth. It lasts because it says 
with power the things that touched his hearers and will always move his 
readers, Eloquent as it is, it did not and could not express all that he 
felt. The spirit that attuned his heart and anointed his tongue on that 
occasion with the grace of speech is ineffable. As the poet so truthfully 
and intuitively puts it: 


“I wonder if ever a song was sung 
But the singer's heart sang sweeter, 
I wonder if ever a rhyme was rung 
But the thought surpassed the meter, 
I wonder if every a sculptor wrought 
Till the cold stone echoes his ardent thought, 
Or if ever a painter with light and shade 
The dreams of his inmost mind portrayed.” 


Carlyle bas said: “He is most a king who makes the strongest im- 
pression on the age in which he lives, though his scepter be a walking 


stick.” Measured by this standard, Lincoln was more than king, because 
he was the embodiment of all that is just, impartial, loving, and true 
in legalized liberty. No man was ever tried as was Lincoln when he 
reached Washington. The cultivated, the polished, and the experienced 
men. recoiled before his presence. They said, one to the other, “ Now 
that the life of the Nation is hanging in the balance, what manner of 
man is this to meet the awful responsibilities of the hour?” The 
country was torn in twain; all the passions that a civil conflict could 
arouse were surging in the hearts of the people. The Infinite had grown 
weary of human slavery, and the fates were shifting the scenes and 
setting the stage. ‘The treasury was empty, and everywhere there was 
complaint, confusion, and fear. Under such conditions he began his 
work. He not only had the enemy in front, but the doubts and the 
misgivings of those about him. He was pictured by a malicious press 
as an ape—a gorilla. He was described as the incarnation of brutality 
and cruelty. He was surrounded by enemies, men all playing for 
advantage. Yet he moved steadily along the lines of his duty—never 
faltering, never complaining, never wavering, never -despairing—until 
order began to come, a great army sprang up, and a great navy guarded 
the coast. One by one the chains began to fall from the hands of the 
slaves and the emblem of liberty blazed in the sky. He grew sadder 
day by day—brave men where dying in battle and women’s hearts were 
breaking everywhere. And yet, with this great burden upon him, he 
was compelled to study public opinion and to keep the hearts of the 
people resolute with patriotism. He was but dull ore to the sight, 
but under the fiery trial through which he passed the dross burned away 
and the polished steel shone in all its splendor. And when the war 
was ended the gifted men who had doubted and sneered looked at each 
other and confessed that he was not only thelr master, but that he 
knew instinctively more than they could ever learn, because his great 
soul had given to all time unmistakable evidence of its divinity, 
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The spirit of Lincoln is man’s unfettered effort to be himself and to 
write his character according to the principles that govern his life. It 
warns us, not that we must bear the scars of the wilderness, but that 
we avoid the dangers of a highly developed civilization. It advises 
that if Government is to come closer to man's needs, we must haye 
better citizens and more unselfish statesmen, because no one is or has 
any right to be exempt from the common lot. It cherishes honor, ad- 
mires courage, and nourishes men fit to cope with great forces and to 
assert great principles. 

It cautions us that the Republic needs men to answer its quéstions 
and solve its problems; men to stand in the hard places and fight the 
hard battles; men who believe that they find their lives only by losing 
them in the service of others; men whose lives appeal to our intellects, 
arouse our ideals and touch the best in all of us; men who would rather 
be social exiles, having the testimony of an approving conscience, than 
“be guests in kings’ houses”; men enriched by the lessons of experience 
and crowned and mitered by the hands of invisible consecration, because 
they have felt life's pinch, suffered its tragedies, and lived its joys. 
Abraham Lincoln lived and died his patriotism. In life he was a great 
American, He is an American no longer—he is one of those giant fig- 
ures who lose their nationality in death. 


“And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down, 
As when a kingly cedar green with boughs 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky.” 


But he is to-day a kindly, friendly, hopeful light upon the dome of 
the centuries, illuminating the mental and the moral atmosphere of the 
world. 

Lincoln was never contented with the thoughts he was thinking and 
the deeds he was doing. The desire to do something larger was always 
beating at the doors of his soul. 


HIS CONFIDENCE AND HIS RESIGNATION WERE SUBLIME 


Shortly before his death he said: “I do the best I know how, the 
very best I can, and I mean to keep doing so until the end. If the 
end brings me out all right, what is said against me won’t amount to 
anything. If the end brings me out all wrong, 10 angels swearing I 
was right would make no difference.” 

It is a great thing to do the very best we can, just where and as 
we are, and so Lincoln labored in obscurity, smiled in adversity, and 
waited in patience. He was calm in danger, unselfish In thought, wise 
in counsel, kindly in feeling, modest in action, and deliberate in judg- 
ment. He was ridiculed, abused, and maligned, but no savage word 
escaped his lips, for the iron never entered his soul. As he expressed it: 
“T shall do nothing in malice. What I do is too vast for malicous 
dealing.” Charity was the beautiful trait of his character. It enabied 
him to divine the opinion, the faults, and the foibles of others. It 
strengthened his belief that people could differ widely from his views 
and still be as honest as he himself. As Emerson said: “ Lincoln was 
an inspired product of the soil—a prophecy for those who believe in 
democracy, His heart was as great as the world, but there ¥ms no 
room in it to hold the memory of a wrong.” And Ingersol so touch- 
ingly sald: “ He knew no fear, except the fear of doing wrong.” Reso- 
lute in war, he was moderate in victory. 

His courage, his fortitude, his patience, his humanity, his trust in 
the people, and his belief In democracy will stand out forever as bea- 
cons to guide troubled nations and their perplexed leaders. Misrepre- 
sented, misunderstood, and underestimated, he was patient to the last. 
But the people believed in him all the time, and they still believe in 
him; and to-day he belongs to the human, sturdy, hopeful people of 
every land. He gave to life the best he had and the best of the ages 
came back to his people. He was greater than a patriot. He was a 
genius, consecrated to a purpose, and he will live in history’s iron 
memory by the side of the world’s seers so long as personality asserts its 
charm and the human soul is in sympathy with its own. His memory is 
secure. A grateful posterity will always cherish his name. He came 
to the rescue in a great crisis and started the impulse that made a 
Nation. What he did was transacted on a stage of which all the world 
was spectator. What he said was transmitted in echoes that will never 
cease, What he was has an immortality that nothing can destroy. He 
was a man of God with the stamp of originality on his hrow, and in 
his ascent to the summit he caught and laid upon the altars of Ameri- 
can freedom the great secrets from the lips of God himself. His career 
wili always remain an enduring monument of human energy. He de- 
serves Aà monument; he does not need it, for bis name will always 
warm the marble with memories and deeds that the world can never 
forget. Tears and giorles will bathe its granite shaft, and all the lives 
that were devoted, all the sacrifices that were demanded, and all the 
sorrow that was felt will exempt from oblivion the great truths for 
which he lived and died. Fn its immortality it will stand the twin 
sister of eternity——the lengthened shadow of his exalted soul—as long 
as the heayens bend above us and the stars are reflected in the sea. 

We and all mankind owe the debt of the ages to Lincoln—the man 
of God. He stands alone In the world and without a peer. He stands 
alone in human history without a successor and peculiar to our Ameri- 
can soil. He came to the White House a giant; he staggered out of it 
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a shadow, worn down in the service of the Republic. He came to 
Washington with one solitary companion; he was carried out of it-with 
greater ceremony than was ever awarded a king. Judges and Senators 
were his eulogists; cities were his guards; States were his bearers; na- 
tions were bis attendants; and the weeping millions were his mourners, 
He was born an American peasant, but, measured by what he said and 
did, he towers above every other living mortal man for 6,000 years. 
He mounted the storm and he walked on the wind. He looked through 
the darkness of mortality in this pendent world up to God for his 
truths sublime.. He heard and saw them in God's words and voiced an 
immortal melody. It is chiseled in Washington on the most splendid 
memorial in all the world; 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in 
the right as God gives us to see the right, let‘us strive on to finish 
the work we are in, to bind up the Nation’s wounds, to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle and for his widow and orphans, to do 
all which may achieve and cherish a just and a lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations.” 

As an executive Lincoln saved the Nation in the perils of unparal- 
leled strife. As a statesman he justified his measures by their suc- 
cess, and as a philanthropist he gave liberty to one race and freedom 
to another. We all wonder whence came his justice and his greatness. 
We do not know. We can only reason that it was bred in him by a 
superior ancestry and trained in by a severe and pious father; that it 
was petted in by a loving and praying mother; that it was warmed in 
by the ever-brooding angel of integrity; that it was worrled in and 
worn in by long nights of watching while other men slept and dreamed 
of love and home. Yes; it was hissed in by the vipers that wriggled 
under his feet, and stung in by the petty jealousies of rivals who saw 
only his place. It was burned in by the slanders of a malicious press, 
and kissed in by the Judas Isearlots who sought his confidence only 
to betray it. His greatness came from a life sublimated and vaporized 
by the fires of religion and patriotism that never cooled until his great 
heart ceased to beat. 

My friends, it is worth a great deal to catch such voices as Lincoln's 
calling from the past and to hear the thunder of the unknown sea. He 
speaks to-day as divinely as in his Gettysburg address: “ This Nation 
under God shall have a new birth of freedom.” His imperishable in- 
fluence tells us that a nation is not worthy to be saved, if in the hour 
of its agony and its travail it can not gather up the jewels of its man- 
hood and its womanhood and go down into the conflict, however bloody 
and doubtful, resolved on measureless ruin or complete success, 

We are at the parting of the ways. A new day must dawn, or a 
darker night settle on the world. The supreme question submitted by 
the mighty forces of the ages to you and to me is this: Shall we, in the 
days before us and our posterity in the years and the centuries to come 
grope and grapple in the lowlands of materialism, or shall we live and 
grow in the spiritual highlands where Lincoln thought and died that we 
might carry on? 

Can we not remain true to his teachings and loyal to his conception 
of duty, ever remembering that the ultimate goal is always ahead? If 
we do, the greatest Republic in all history shall know no disaster and 
never flash in momentary splendor across the brow of night, but, as 
the most ideal Commonwealth yet youchsafed to the vision of men, 
shall send out for all time, to where the sun sinks to rest in the 
western sea, to where the golden dawn begins, to where blow the 
zephyrs of the farthest south, to where the matchless aurora flames 
in the northern sky, her rays of peace and hope on earth, beacons of good 
will and courage to men! 


ADDRESS ON ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Mr. TRAMMELL. 


BY REV. KERR BOYCE TUPPER 


Mr. President, I send to the desk a very 
able and fitting address delivered at Orlando, Fia., by Dr. Kerr 
Boyce Tupper on the occasion of the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln, and I ask that the address be printed in the RECORD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, 

The address is as follows: 

It is inspirational to pass before one’s mental vision, as in a 
panorama, certain colossal figures in European and in American history 
who, born in the year 1809 of our Christian era, meade the opening 
decade of tpe nineteenth century richer by their birth, its closing decades 
poorer by their death, and all succeeding generations nobler by their 
work—Mendelssobn, Chopin, Darwin, Tennyson, Holmes, Poe, Glad- 
stone, and Lincoln. Here is a splendid galaxy of personages, high in 
the hall of fame, illustrious in the abbey of the immortals, who— 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


“Live again in lives made better by their presence, 
Live in thoughts that pierce the night like stars, 
And by their calm persistence lead men’s minds to vaster issues.” 


And of this gifted group of noble and notable men there is no one, 
perhaps, whose name and fame wil] abide quite so long in the world’s 
mingled*admiration and love—admiration for his strength of character 
and love for his tenderness—as he, the one hundred and twenty-first 
anniversary of whose birth we celebrate to-day, “ honest Abe Lincoln,” 
as be was familiarly called. 
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“A blend of mirth and sadness, smiles and tears; 
A quaint knight-errant of the pioneers; 

A homely hero, born of star and sod; 

A peasant prince, a masterpiece of God.” 


Here conspicuously and confessedly was “one of the two greatest 
Americans, one of the two or three greatest men of the last century, 
one of the greatest men of the world’s long life—a man who, though 
born of humble parentage with neither rank nor reputation, and bred 
in the lowliest conditions of life, still, through lofty ideals and heroic 
courage, grew into strong personality and Alpine character, himself a 
masterful leader of men, the sixteenth President of a great Nation. As 
James Russell Lowell so finely expresses it: 


“Here was a type of the true elder race, 
And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us, face to face; 
Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame; 
New birth of our new soil, the first American.” 


Indeed, Lincoln's whole life, from his humble birth up to his ascent 
in the fiery chariot of martyrdom on the tragic 14th day of April, 1865, 
was an Iliad of trial or of triumph seldom, if ever, enacted along all the 
track of the centuries. 


“ Like some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on his head.” 


Such is the man whose name will live in history alongside that of 
Alfred the Great, of William the Silent, of Gustavus Adolphus, of 
Oliver Cromwell, of George Washington—live in the world’s memory 
and love till the stars grow old and the sun grows cold. Stanton 
was right when he whispered just as there passed from earth the 
spirit of the martyred President, “ Now he belongs to the ages.” 


“Such graves as his are sacred shrines— 
Shrines to no sect nor creed confined— 
The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 
The Meccas of the mind.” 


Passing by many phases of the character and career of our morn- 
ing subject that ghallenge attention and capture imagination, let us, 
on this occasion, center thought and interest upon a specific, and 
generally unappreciated, aspect of Mr. Lincoln—namely, his no less 
then remarkable aristocracy, as revealed in three noble elements: 

The aristocracy of ancestry, the aristocracy of Intellect, and the 
aristocracy of soul—this trinity of gifts and graces standing out in 
bold and beautiful relief. 

(1) In the first place, how find the aristocratic stock from which 
Abraham Lincoln sprang, this aristocracy an all-important and deter- 
minatiye factor in the glorious elevation from the lower stratum of life 
to the Presidency of a great Nation. Although Mr, Lincoln had a 
shifUless and thriftiess father, his ancestry was of the noblest type 
of Quakers in England in the seventeenth century. 

Read the history of his progenitors from the year 1635 down to the 
year 1806, when died one Abraham Lincoln, and find among the 
Enochs, Levis, Abrahams, Jacobs, Samuels, Daniels, Mordecais, ‘Thomases, 
and Johns in the long line of his ancestors 1 military officer, 2 naval 
officers, 2 graduates of Harvard University, 3 doctors of laws, 3 dele- 
gates to important State conventions, 2 governors of States (Maine and 
Massachusetts), 1 lieutenant governor of State, 2 members of State 
house of representatives, 1 lieutenant in Revolutionary Army at York- 
town, 1. member of State senate, 1 United States Attorney General, 2 
most distinguished lawyers, 1 notable writer of pure English, 1 Mem- 
ber of United States Congress, 1 appointed but declining Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. Thus 24 of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s direct ancestors were distinguished or honorable na- 
tional officers. As in horses soMin men, blood tells: and true, rich 
blood coursed through the veins of this Kentucky backwoodsman ! 

(2) In the second place, become impressed anew with Abraham Lin- 
coln's intellectual aristocracy, his mental sovereignty, Though with- 
out any college education or academic diploma, and at the age of 21 
years “able only to read, to write, and to cipher to the rule of three,” 
this aspiring, industrious man so applied himself to the mastery, as 
far as he was able, of Shakespeare, Franklin, Burns, Burke, and the 
Bible, that, though unschooled, he became a highly educated man, the 
leading lawyer of his State, the most effective orator of his Nation, 
the most distinguished man of his day in America. What English the 
man wrote—strong, direct, virile, and vigorous, yet marked by subtle 
rhythm and exquisite color! Analyze his almost incomparable Gettys- 
burg battle feld dedication address—the whole composed of only 10 
sentences, made up of 267 words of which 200 are words of 1 syllable! 
In fact, next to the Bible (Authorized Version) and Tennyson's In 
Memoriam, Lincoln's Gettysburg address bas more pure English words 
than any other human composition—more than Chaucer's Prologue or 
Spenser's Fairie Queen or Shakespeare's dramas or Milton's poems, 
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(3) In the third place, far more than aristocracy of ancestry or of 
intellect, Abraham Lincoln had the finest of fine possessions—aristocracy 
of character, without which genius is a fatal gift and talent a glittering 
sham. Our great President had what Aristotle designates as “ ethos "— 
moral weight. His was the substance of life when the chaff is blown 
away—deyotion to right in a large way and generous scale. As a 
lawyer he would take no case unless convinced that it was just, and 
he invariably abandoned a case when learning that he had been deceived. 
Here is the heroic soul who could say: “I am not bound to succeed, 
but I am bound to be true. I do not- have to win, but I do have to live 
up to the light I have.” The great, good man made men see that truth 
lived is more than truth taught—the one a demonstration, the other a 
theory. He matched creed with deed, doctrine with doing, speech with 
service. He was a man of such tenderness of heart, such gentleness of 
life. Hear him say, in all modesty and truthfulness, “I have never 
willingly planted a thorn in any man’s bosom.” He would rather be a 
gardener than a geologist—to grow flowers than to dig rocks. He had 
the justice of St. George, who slew the dragon to save a life, and the 
mercy of St. Martin, who could give his coat to a shivering beggar. 
And, then, who questions Abraham Lincoln’s reverent, unconquerable 
faith in God? Early in life he was distinctly skeptical, but in his man- 
hood days the supernatural with him was, as with Cromwell and Glad- 
stone and Hoover, tremendously a fact; God the inspiration of his 
strength, of his courage, of his achievements. 


“Every passing year proclaims 
This verdict wide: 
The light that lit the stars 
Was Lincoln's guide,” 


LEWIS G. REYNOLDS’S ADDRESS ON ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask leave to have published in 
the Recorp an address on Abraham Lincoln by Lewis G. Rey- 
nolds, custodian of the Lincoln Museum in this city, delivered 
over the coast-to-coast network of the Columbia broadcasting 
system on Lincoln's birthday and from the room in which he 
died. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The speaker knows of no better way to introduce this story than to 
quote a few paragraphs from an article by Mr, Collinson Owen, a noted 
English traveler, writer, and lecturer, who recently visited Washington. 
The article appeared in Christian Science Monitor, After describing 
various points of interest he had visited in the District he said, in part, 
as follows: 

“The intelligent visitor will not have been long in Washington before 
he makes his way to that old-fashioned red-brick house on Tenth Street, 
where in a little bedroom on the first floor Abraham Lincoln passed on, 
shortly after being shot in Ford's Theater, immediately across the 
street. 

“As the tall President was carried out of the theater a light was 
observed in the two front windows of No. 516, and into this house he 
was carried and placed on the bed of a young man, a boarder, who, in 
consequence, occupied his small niche in American history. So much 
I learned at once. One knew fairly well the story of Lincoln's assassi- 
nation, but I had never been aware of these details, and it was most 
thrilling to learn them on the spot. It was the modest little room 
that appealed to me as the most historic spot I had seen in all America. 
I was more aliye with a great presence than anywhere else I had visited, 
or anywhere else, I think, that could be visited. Much more so even 
than Mount Vernon. 

“So powerful is its historic appeal that it seems to belong to a past 
much more remote than is really the case, And because of this one 
is all the more surprised to find actual photographs of Lincoln, in his 
shoulder shawl and high hat, visiting the Army of the Potomac, Lin- 
coln belongs to so long ago—or seems to—that one forgets the camera 
was then invented. But there he is, standing with a group of officers, 
and also seated with General McClellan in his tent, with maps and plans 
spread before them. To see these slightly faded photographs came to 
me with all the shock of surprise with which I should have found a 
photograph of Napoleon at Waterloo, or Nelson at Trafalgar, or William 
Pitt leaving the House of Commons, 

“Gladstone and Disraeli and many other great figures of the past 
belong to the age of photography. But somehow it was, to me, amaz- 
ing to see Abraham Lincoln thus portrayed. It seemed to me that the 
immense interest attaching to these things was, perhaps, not quite 
realized by those most familiar with them, but in this I may be wrong. 
[You are, Mr. Owen. You are] The custodian who shows visitors 
round is steeped in his talk. He talks in a hushed voice, as though the 
tragedy had occurred not many days before. Thus heightening the 
impression that, sentimentally and historically, this is the holiest spot 
in the United States.” 

That is Mr. Owen's account of his visit to this shrine. The all- 
important and interesting thing for you, listeners-in, to know is that 
we are standing in that very room and right upon the very spot where 
the great Abraham Lincoln died 65 years ago the 15th of next April. 
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The circumstances were these: After Booth had shot the President the 
injured man was hurried out into the street and into the air as soon 
as it was possible to do so, hoping, of course, to find some vehicle or 
contrivance in which he could be taken to the White House. No ambu- 
lance could be had quickly in those days, and with nothing at hand but 
the family carriage, the wound being so desperate, those who had the 
President in charge knew that he could not live to get there. But just as 
though arranged by Providence, they glanced across the street and saw 
a dim light in the two front windows of this house. In this picture 
here, which is a true one of this side of the street as it was at that 
time, you can easily recognize this house, about the center of the 
group, even to the curved steps you came up. Unsightly business houses 
on each side of it now, but this house has not been changed a particle, in- 
side or out. It was a private residence of a perfect stranger, and, more 
than that, a mere rooming house, This small room in which we are stand- 
ing was the bedroom of a fine young soldier boy, William T. Clark, of 
Massachusetts, who rented the room from William Petersen, owner of 
the house, Young Clark had been reading in the front room—that’s why 
there was a light there. He was quite a religious boy, and the story 
goes that he had been reading his Bible before going to bed. Why not 
assume that to be a fact? None can dispute it. Shortly after half 
past 10—he was about ready to tumble into bed—he heard a great com- 
motion in the street. Half dressed as he was, he ran down the hall 
and threw open the front door to learn what the trouble was. Seeing 
an injured man carried out of the theater, and across the street, he 
asked the gentlemen to bring the patient right into his room and lay 
him on his small bed—not knowing it was Abraham Lincoln until they 
reached the lighted room. ‘The small bed was not long enough for the 
great man—they laid him diagonally across it, but he still overhung the 
foot several inches. He was very tall, you know, nearly 6 fect 5 when 
he stood perfectly erect, which was seldom. The President lingered on 
this spot until 7.22 Saturday morning. 

The President was never conscious for an instant—never knew he had 
been shot, a very great mercy, especially so with Abraham Lincoln, who 
rather looked forward to such an end but did not know when it came 
nor what villain did it. Of all of the twenty-odd persons that sur- 
rounded the bed at the very last moments there is still one survivor, 
Dr. Charles A. Leale, of New York City. Leale was one of the audience 


that night—had a seat in the balcony, not far from the President's 
box, was one of the gentlemen who helped to carry the injured man 
out of the theater and over here, and when Surgeon Taft, who took 
charge in the theater, found that Leale was a young physician—only 


23—asked him to remain, and he was most helpful throughout the 
night to Doctor Stone, Surgeon Barnes, and Surgeon Taft himself, 
Doctor Leale claims to bave felt the last pulse beat. 

Now that is what we know to be the true and authentic story of the 
death of that great man in this modest little spot—such an appropriate 
ending to a remarkably simple life; born in obscurity and passed away 
amidst the utmost simplicity. 

In the back room you will see many intimate things used by the 
Lincolns in Springfield before they came to Washington. His desk and 
office chair. His favorite rocker, sofas, and lounges. A back-porch 
settee, which he had a carpenter make specially long—7% feet. The 
cradle in which their babies were rocked. Mrs. Lincoln's old wood- 
burning cook stove, The last meal the great man took in Springfield 
was cooked upon this stove, and, as you know, he never went back 
except to be laid away. 

In other rooms are many intimate relics of Lincoln which can be 
seen no place else in the world. The life mask made by Leonard W. 
Volk in 1860, before the President wore a beard,.and the original death 
mask made by Clark W. Mills. Then one of the modest black-and-white 
shawls which Lincoln wore in place of an overcoat—as men did in those 
days. The old Bible, from which his own mother, Nancy Hanks, taught 
him to read, and which she gave him at her death before he was nine 
years old. On the flyleaf is his signature, written in a boyish hand— 
he could not have been more than 8 or 9 years old when this was 
written—this Bible is 130 years old. His silver-plated shaving mug 
and other intimate things used by him in the White House. 

One scarcely thinks of Lincoln as an inventor—but in one case is a 
small model of a wagon, in which the front wheels turn instead of the 
axle, which is rigid. Perhaps not practicable for a wagon, but was cer- 
tainly the forerunner of the automobile construction of to-day, at least 
so says Henry Ford, a rather good authority. This model was made 
about 1840. He later invented, and obtained a patent on, a contrivance 
for buoying vessels over shoals, This.must have been one of the 
early patents of issue, as it bears the Patent Office serlal number 6469, 
and dated May 22, 1849, We have a copy of that patent. 

One of the most interesting, and perhaps the most valuable, single 
item in this collection, is the last bit of writing the President did. 
Just as he and Mrs. Lincoln were about to step into the carriage at the 
White House, to go to Ford’s Theater—they were already late, nearly 
8.80—two gentlemen asked for a pass to go to Richmond—five days 
after Appomatox. Lincoln said something like this: “ Why, boys, don’t 
you know the war is over? You do not need a pass to go to Richmond 
or any place in the world.” ‘They replied, “It is night time, sir, and 
we might have some trouble in getting across the bridge. It is still 
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being guarded.” So Lincoln took the time and trouble to scratch off 
the following laconic little note: “No pass is necessary to go to and 
return from Richmond and Petersburg. People can go and return just 
as they did before the war.” Signed A. Lincoln. As often as the 
custodian has occasion to exhibit this, he scarcely ever does so without 
thinking what a joy it must have been to that great man to write those 
last three words, “ before the war.” It is quite possible that this note— 
it is not a pass, merely a notice from the President that none was neces- 
sSary—shown to the guards at the bridge, probably enabled Booth 
and his guide, David Herold, to get across that same bridge at 11 o'clock 
that night with much less trouble than they might otherwise have had. 

Then there is the riding spur that the assassin Booth had on- his 
boot that night. This made him all the trouble. In leaping out of the 
President's box onto the stage—the only way for him to get out, unless 
be went back through the balcony audience, passing 300 or 400 people— 
this spur entangled with a silk flag ornamenting the President's box. 
This tripped him, threw him out of balance, so that when he landed 
on the stage he broke the small bone of his left ankle; but he managed 
to hobble across the stage, escape through the back door, mount his 
horse, und ride away before people in the audience could realize what 
had happened, take after him, and catch him. As we like to think of 
that incident and often tell it—the flag of the Nation leaped at the 
assassin, wound itself about his ankle—in a mute attempt at capture, 
making his final capture much easier than it otherwise might have been. 
The whole story of his capture in a barn 12 days afterward is too long 
to be told here. 

The collection contains a small fragment of the actual flag that floated 
over Fort Sumter at the time of the first bombardment. This is a 
recent accretion to the collection presented by Mrs. Archibald Hopkins 
in July, 1929. 

One of the “ play bills" actually used in the theater that night hangs 
in a frame on the wall of the back parlor. It lists all those who took 
part in the play, Our American Cousin, a light English comedy. In 
one of the cases is a duplicate cartridge found in Booth’s pocket ready 
to reload if necessary—but one shot did the deed. 

The key to the “ Old Capitol Prison ” in which Mrs. Surratt was con- 
fined for a few weeks before joining the other three major conspirators 
on a gunboat safely anchored out in the Potomac. Also a photograph 
of the old prison as it was. 

There are Many, many other articles, several thousands of them, 
papers and pictures intimately associated with Lincoln. You, listen- 
ers-in, must come and see them for yourselves. Mr. Owen's statement 


which we quoted at the beginning of this talk, that “The intelligent 
visitor will not have been long in Washington before making his way 


to this shrine,” need not apply to transients alone. To-morrow we 
will go, they think—but to-morrow never comes. If Senators and Con- 
gressmen would pay a visit to this historic shrine, they would leave 
with an enthusiastic determination to provide by law for the proper 
and safe preservation of this priceless reliquary. 

A few weeks ago we had the rare privilege of visiting the home of Mrs. 
Frederick Dent Grant, the surviving daughter-in-law of the great general, 
and the mother of Lieut. Col. U. S. Grant 3d, Director of Public Build- 
ings and Public Parks of the National Capital. Mrs. Grant, quite 
beautiful in her declining years, was most gracious—really queenly in 
her bearing. ‘The room in which we spent the most time was filled with 
mementos of her noted father-in-law, many of them secured on his round- 
the-world trip, and gifts of foreign nations. Finally we were shown a 
priceless thing which had to do with Abraham Lincoln, and that is why 
we wikb to speak of it here. A side light on the rare qualities of 
Lincoln's mind and heart, different from anything we have ever seen 
before. Lincoln was to confer upon Grant his commission as lieutenant 
general and commander in chief of the armies. The general was 
called to Washington. Up to this time Grant had not, during the war, 
visited the Capital. He was personally unknown to the President. He 
arrived in Washington on March 8, 1864, and had a short conference 
with the President. Grant was averse to public speaking, eyen while 
President, but that fact was unknown or had not developed at that time, 
Lincoln's rare gift of prevision must account for this scene. 

Just as the conference was about to end, Lincoln said, ‘‘ General 
Grant, I shall have the honor and pleasure, to-morrow, of presenting 
you with your commission as commander in chief of our armies. It 
will be an occasion of considerable importance, historical importance. 
It will occur in the presence of the Cabinet, Army officers, and many 
men of prominence. I know you to be a man of deeds rather than 
words, which I like. As I know you are anxious to get back to your 
command, I shall be very brief. I have written out exactly what I 
shall say to you, and I have made a copy of it, which I am now handing 
to you. You may wish to look it over. I shall say precisely that, 
General, and I shall hold this in my hand and read it. Now, to-morrow, 
at 1 o'clock.” Lincoln did not say, “I know you don't like to make a 
lengthy speech, General, therefore, let us be brief.” Not a hint. Not a 
suggestion. Grant could do as he pleased, Lincoln would have been 
glad to listen to a lengthy response. As we looked at the two originals, 
Lincoin’s remarks to Grant, and the general's response—in their own 
handwritings, mind you—we were struck with the similarity of length 
and paragraphing. Short, both of them. About the length of a tele- 
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graph night letter. We took occasion the next day to look up the matter 
in the records. Lincoln's address to Grant, and the response, can be 
found in any standard life of Lincoln, but, of course, not what went 
before. That part was transcribed by his secretary, who was present 
at the time. What Lincoln read to Grant consists of 84 words. What 
Grant read to Lincoln consists of 82 words, and the two fitted together 
with dovetailed accuracy, This speaker is making no comment—make 
your own. Could anything have been more delicately considerate?) We 
merely hope that some of you listeners-in get the same thrill out of that 
historic circumstance that we did. 

No story of this Lincoln Relics Museum would be complete without 
special reference to Col, Osborne E., Oldroyd, to whom the world is 
indebted for this collection. Colonel Oldroyd spent 65 years in gather- 
ing together these intimate things. A monument should be erected to 
that man. He is still living at the ripe old age of 89. Spends a part 
of each day here, and loyes to take visitors through. Come in and 
meet him. He is always pleased to tell the story of how and why he 
set out to do this patriotic thing. The collection belongs to the Nation 
now, having been purchased from Colonel Oldroyd three years ago by 
act of Congress. 

It is impossible in the time we have to-night to even touch upon 
the true story of the attempted escape, capture, and death of the 
assassin Booth. Some other time, perhaps, or better still, come in and 
hear it. 

If anybody in Boston, or near-by there, knows anything of the family 
of William T, Clark, who gave up his room and bed for the accommoda- 
tion of the injured President, please get into communication with us. 
Address Custodian, Lincoln Museum, 516 Tenth Street NW., Washington, 
D, Cc. 

The only data we can give is this: William T, Clark, of Company D, 
Thirteenth Massachusetts Infantry, assigned to Quartermaster Depart- 
ment. His sister was Mrs. H. Estes Wright, of Boston, Clark was 
married and may have left some family. Want all the information we 
can get merely to complete the story. 


THE SUPREME COURT IN POLITICS 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the newspapers this morning, in 
a discussion of the fight that was made against the confirmation 
of Chief Justice Hughes, state that the Senate has dragged the 
Supreme Court into politics as has not been done in our time. 
I rise to speak of what is ahead of this country as to the 
Supreme Court’s being in politics. 

This fight has centered the attention of the American people 
upon the Supreme Court as it has not been centered since the 
days of the Dred Scott decision. The attention of the American 
people to the Supreme Court in the days of the Dred-Scott 
decision was due to the fact that that decision directly affected 
human slavery. I shall not attempt to dilate upon the results 
that came in this country when the people really began to con- 
sider the power of the Supreme Court in connection with human 
slavery; but I call attention to the fact that the reason why 
this fight against Mr. Hughes’s confirmation has caught the 
attention of the country as it has is that it is connected with the 
building up of a judicial system of law that is fast bringing 
economic slavery in this country; and it is for Chief Justice 
Hughes and Justice Sutherland and Justice Butler and Justice 
Van Deyanter and Justice Sanford and Justice McReynolds, by 
their decisions in the future, to say whether or not the Supreme 
Court of the United States shall be in politics. The other three 
judges have tried to avert this condition. 

If the system of judicial law that is being written in defiance 
of State legislation and of congressional legislation is continued 
by the court’s decisions, there is no human power in America 
that can keep the Supreme Court from becoming a political 
issue, nation-wide, in the not far-distant future. 

When the people in their homes all over America find, as they 
are finding and will find, that their telephone bills are going up, 
and they go to their councilmen, to their legislators, to their 
Congressmen and their Senators and ask for legislation for re- 
lief and are told that there is no way to relieve them because 
of the valuation decisions of the Supreme Court that have read 
valuations into telephone properties that never were heretofore 
known in this system of American government and have read 
into these decisions a rate of return as being confiscatory that 
has heretofore been looked upon as amply compensatory, they 
are going to begin to think about the Supreme Court. When 
they find that the street-car fares are up and are being raised, 
and they appeal to local officials to help them and are told that 
it is because of a valuation system established by Supreme Court 
decision, and it can not be helped, they are going to begin to 
want to know more about the Supreme Court. When they find 
that the electric-light rates and power rates can not be reduced 
because of a valuation system established by the Supreme Court 
that can not be reached by legislation here or in the legislatures 
of their States or in their city councils, they are going to begin 
to ask, “ What is this Supreme Court, and who are these men 
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that are saddling upon the American people these billions of 
dollars of valuations upon which we are compelled to pay this 
added return?” ‘Then the Supreme Court will be in politics. 
Let not the beneficiaries of this system that is being built up 
smile in smug contentment behind the walls of the difficulties 
of amending the Constitution and think they are safe. The 
Constitution of the United States is a conservative document, 
but it contains within itself the machinery by which this people 
ean decisively and quickly change it. 

Two-thirds of the State legislatures by applications can call 
a constitutional convention to write a new Constitution, and they 
can amend it by ratification conventions of three-fourths of the 
States. I remind you that it is not such a frightful thing to the 
ordinary American mind to write a new constitution, because the 
various States have done it; and if the rank and file of the people 
as such come to feel that the Supreme Court of the United States 
has become their oppressor, and that the men upon it are there 
for life and can not be removed, they will use the constitutional 
means already available to change this situation. 

We are educating the young people of this country to a stand- 
ard of education that has never been known In the history of 
this country. These young people are living in a world that was 
never known to us or our forefathers when we were children, 
The automobile, the radio, the moving-talking picture, make it 
possible for this people to understand one another and act to- 
gether more quickly than ever before in the history of mankind. 
fhe younger generation have a sense of justice and fair play, 

cause of their education, which they will not be slow to exer- 

sê at the ballot box; and if these decisions continue to bear 
pwn upon the people of this country, this younger generation 

ill use the ballot box without mistake, and use it far more 
quickly than it has ever been used in the history of America. 
By means of the radio it is going to be possible in America to 
mobilize and direct public opinion more completely and more 
rapidly and more effectively than has ever been dreamed of in 
the past. 

I speak this morning in warning, not in threatening words 
when I say that the Supreme Court of this country will be in 
politics or will not be in polities, depending entirely upon 
whether or not this system of writing into the valuations of the 
great public utilities that provide the necessities of life continues 
or not. It is for the judges to say. You and I, all of us together, 
can not control this situation. This thing is started, and nobody 
can stop it except the judges themselves. 

Let those who are exploiting the millions of common people 
of America by picking the few extra pennies from the people’s 
pockets daily in the various forms that they have adopted, 
through these watered valuations that are being built up by 
Supreme Court decisions, pause and realize that they live in a 
country whose people will sconer or later insist on justice and 
will secure it. The Constitution affords the governmental ma- 
chinery to meet any emergency and solve any situation that may 
develop. 

I said a moment ago that two-thirds of the States could make 
applications for a constitutional convention. Why, there are 
authorities who say that two-thirds already have asked for a 
constitutional convention; and once a constitutional convention 
is called to rewrite the Constitution of the United States, we 
know not what changes may be made in it to overturn the very 
institutions behind which great wealth is now sitting, protecting 
itself, believing it is safe because it is buttressed with the diffi- 
culties of passing an ordinary constitutional amendment to in- 
terfere with its practices. 

I do not want to take more time; but I did want, as a closing 
word concerning the fight that has been made here in the last 
few days, to call attention to these conditions, and to remind the 
Senate and the country that this development is but a sugges- 
tion of the smoldering discontent in the hearts of the masses of 
the people of America; and when they find they can not remedy 
the situation by the election of legislative officials, they will be 
made to understand that it can be done by other means, peace- 
fully, legally, at the ballot box. 

I hope it will never be necessary for the people to be aroused 
and led into action in that way; but there is no mistaking the 
fact that such will be the result if the tendency that is started 
is not halted, and the direction of the Supreme Court decisions 
changed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr, President, I have no interest in a 
post-mortem upon the action of the Senate in respect to the 
Supreme Court yesterday; but I am unable to allow the obser- 
vations of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Diit] to pass 
without a very brief expression of a counterphilosophy which, in 
my judgment, is of far greater importance to the masses of the 
American people, through the maintenance of priceless and 
fundamental constitutional guaranties, than the transient issues 
which he submits as being paramount. The paramount thing is 
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not one member in a court of nine justices. The paramount 
thing is the proper constitutional relationship between the Senate 
and the court. 

The Senator speaks as though the issue were new which he 
submits to the Senate. There is nothing new about it at all. 
It is the same attack upon a system of divided powers of govern- 
ment that we have had in the United States for 140 years. It 
is simply the old problem in new guise. 

It is simply a new form of an old phenomenon. The Govern- 
ment was only 10 years old when objection to certain branches 
of the Federal judiciary on the part of the political authorities 
then in control of the Government resulted at that early date in 
reprisals, in an effort to repeal the laws that established the 
circuit courts of the United States. This was simply the begin- 
ning of a continuous, serial effort to force the judgment of the 
legislature upon the judiciary and to break the judiciary upon 
the wheel of Congress. Persistently it has come to hazardous 
expression in the efforts to take from the Supreme Court the 
right to pass upon the constitutionality of the acts of Congress. 

The Senator speaks of the Dred Scott decision. I do not sup- 
pose there is a man living to-day who would agree with the 
abstract conclusions in the Dred Scott decision. But the impor- 
tant question was its constitutional authority. Speeches were 
made upon the floor of the Senate at that time precisely as they 
are made to-day. The court was violently condemned. But no 
less an authority than Lincoln himself said that it was far 
better to yield to the decision and proceed through the normal, 
ordinary, constitutional processes to secure relief rather than to 
undertake any revolutionary doctrine. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator will permit me just for 
a moment, I will be glad to yield. I want to develop this thought 
consecutively. 

Mr. DILL. I wanted to call attention to what Lincoln said 
about the Dred Scott decision. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am perfectly familiar with what 
Lincoln said. I know his utter disagreement with the decision, 


yet his complete allegiance to it until it could be changed. I 
know that when Chief Justice Taney died Congress declined to 
bave his bust put here under the dome of the Capitol. 


But I 
know also that in 1874, when a reasonable degree of calm judg- 
ment had again resumed its control in the councils of the coun- 
try and the Government, his bust was put in the Capitol, be- 
cause then it came to be understood that after all the funda- 
mental constitutional independence of the judiciary is far more 
important than any transient crisis wlich might arise as the 
result of the legitimate and independent exercise of this vital 
function. The American people and the American Congress 
always can be trusted thus to make correct discriminations 
when they soberly deliberate, 

In the post bellum days, when the awful prejudice and pas- 
sion of violent reconstruction was upon the land, there was 
nothing that stood between the oppressive substitution of mili- 
tary for civil rule, nothing that stood in any degree for the 
defense of civil institutions, except the Federal Judiciary. 

What was the reprisal effort made against this and kindred 
constitutional restraints as voiced in a great, independent Su- 
preme Court? What was the effort to impose the legislative 
purpose upon the judiciary? This was the effort, first, to in- 
crease the size of the Supreme Court, so that it could be packed 
in favor of the legislative purpose and to inflict the legislative 
and the executive purpose, to inflict military in place of civil 
rule upon some section of the country. That failed. Then the 
effort was made to reduce the size of the Supreme Court, in 
order to deprive President Johnson of the opportunity of mak- 
ing an appointment—the same old fundamental effort to enforce 
the legislative viewpoint upon the judiciary. Was that very 
different in philosophy from the present efforts to make the 
Supreme Court reflect the legislative view? I think not. 

Mr. President, time and time again there have been crises in 
the story of the United States where precisely the same argu- 
ments that are heard here in the last few days have rung in the 
halls of Congress. It is a benediction upon our institutions that 
these subversive efforts never have been successful. 

So far as the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE] is concerned, he is absolutely consistent in his present 
point of view. He does not believe in the paramount constitu- 
tional philosophy first announced in Marbury against Madison, 
He does not believe that the Supreme Court should have the 
authority to determine the constitutionality of acts of Congress, 
He believes Congress itself should be supreme. He believes in 
the recall of judicial decisions. I apprehend that he would be- 
lieve in the popular election of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Therefore he is consistent when he undertakes to apply 
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extraconstitutional and extralegal tests to the economic or 
political views of candidates for the Supreme Court when their 
names are submitted in this forum and when they are other- 
wise eligible. But in my humble view these Senators are not 
consistent who undertake to apply these extralegal and extra- 
constitutional tests if at the same time they still believe that the 
judiciary should maintain its right of independent judgment 
and opinion, free of these other restraints so often and so hotly 
meditated against it. If not the length, then at least the direc- 
tion, of this step is desperately dangerous. 

Mr. President, we must be zealous of our own legislative pre- 
rogatives. But it is no less our solemn obligation to be equally 
zealous lest the independent prerogatives of the judiciary be 
preserved as the founding fathers intended. 

We are partners in the responsibility for determining who 
shall go upon the Supreme Court. I conceive that we are neces- 
sarily challenged to determine whether or not they are men of 
morality and honor, whether or not they are men of integrity, 
whether they are men of legal capacity, whether they are men 
who are faithful to the fundamental structure of constitutional 
institutions. But after all these elements are favorably re- 
solved, if we are to undertake in this forum to order the type of 
economic mind, the type of political mind that shall go upon 
the Supreme Court bench, then I repeat we are simply standing 
in the lengthening shadow of the effort that has been made for 
a hundred years to subordinate the judiciary to the legislature, 
Any time that thing shall happen the Constitution will become 
a transient thing. It will simply mean whatever each sequent, 
transient majority in the Congress wants it to mean. When it 
takes on that transient character, it ceases to be the great 
charter we have had for 140 years, in all its solemnity and 
stability. When it goes, and its guaranties go with it, the 
great mass of the American people, for whom the Senator from 
Washington pleads, and in whom I hope I have the same in- 
terest, will lose more than they can ever lose in any of the 
serial crises which may arise through any intervening differ- 
ences of economic political opinion. 

I can not submit in silence to the philosophy submitted this 
morning by my good friend, the able Senator from Washington. 
I repeat that it is simply a new form of the philosophy which 
has undertaken for 140 years to subordinate the judicial arm of 
the Government to the legislative arm. It could be, in effect, 
nothing else, in view of the impeccable integrity and honor and 
the superlative legal acumen of Mr. Chief Justice Hughes and 
his tremendous record of public service. 

Mr. President, there is no substitute in the American system 
of checks and balances for an independent Supreme Court, and 
this independence may be just as fatefully invaded by political 
indirection on the floor of this Senate as by frontal attack else- 
where. The people have more to lose than ever possibly to gain 
by any violation of the principle that these Justices shall exer- 
cise their honest judgments under the Constitution, free from 
even the implications of duress. No man can be sure, as once 
declared in the Federalist Papers, that he may not be to-morrow 
the victim of a spirit of injustice, by which he may be a gainer 
to-day. The Supreme Court must be free. Unless it is the 
Constitution is not preserved solely to the control of the people 
to whom it belongs. It becomes not a rock of ages, but a fickle 
mirror to the temporary passions and opinions of each sequent 
crisis in the affairs of men. 

I deplore these assaults upon the court. I deplore these 
covert threats. They are, whether meditated or not, the 
lengthened shadow of these other assaults and these other 
threats that have chaptered its prior history. The assaults have 
been beaten off before. They will be beaten off again, I quarrel 
with the good conscience of no man who has been impelled to 
enter this debate in opposition to the views I hold. It is their 
duty to face things as they see them. So, too, I face them in 
what I believe to have been a dangerous moment. 

I have faith in the court. It is partisan to no belief or creed 
or philosophy which lies within the Constitution. The same 
court which shocked labor by declaring boycotts within the 
jurisdiction of the Sherman law equally shocked business by 
declaring railroad pools also within precisely the same juris- 
diction. So it goes across the years. As Justice Dayid Davis 
said in the heat of troubles following the Civil War: 

The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers and people 


equally in war and in peace, and covers with the shield of its protection 
all classes of men, at all times, and under all circumstances, 


But it is inarticulate unless the court to which its interpre- 
tation is committed is free to administer it according to its own 
lights. 

These observations this morning are wholly unpremeditated. 
But I hope they at least feebly reflect the fundamentals that 
have been in my heart as I have participated in this week’s 
momentous decision. 
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Mr. DILL, I asked the Senator to+yield when he mentioned 
the Dred Scott case because I wanted to call attention to the 
fact that Mr. Lincoln said that while we could not defy the 
court, “ we can change the judges.” All we are talking about in 
this connection is the matter of the selection of the judges. 

I know the Senator wants to be fair. I suggested no revo- 
lution. ' I suggested a constitutional method which could be em- 
ployed, and I suggested how it would be employed. I sug- 
gested nothing about overturning the Supreme Court’s decisions 
by legislative action. I pointed out that it was impossible to 
do that. When the Senator pleads for the sacredness of the 
Constitution, I remind him that I was ahead of him here to-day 
in pleading for it, but I pointed out that the people have the 
lawful means, and will use the means, to change the Constitu- 
tion, possibly more radically than he or I would desire. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. I have no doubt that the Senator has just 
stated his correct meaning and portrayed his true ideals, but 
I think that without intending to do so his language was some- 
what unfortunate, for he said the people can change the Con- 
stitution by their ballots, and if they can not, they will find a 
means to do it. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I stated that the means was at 
the ballot box, in a perfectly legal and peaceable manner, and i 
is just as legal to have conventions and rewrite the Constit 
tion as it is to do it by Congress submitting amendments, awd 
the Senator will not deny that. 

I want to say one more thing about my good friend from 
Michigan. I am informed that a few years ago—and he 
brought this subject into the discussion—he was an ardent 
supporter of a man for the Presidency who wanted to recall 
judicial decisions. In my wildest moments I never even 
dreamed that I was in favor of that. 

I never suggested on this floor anything bearing upon the 
overriding of judicial decisions, I only suggested that when a 
system of law is being built up that has never before been 
built up in the United States, the Senate, which is the only 
power that can pass on the fitness of men for the Supreme 
Court, should see to it that no men were put on that bench who 
would write decisions that would bring an unendurable burden 
on the American people. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I simply want to correct 
the history. I did not support the recall of judicial decisions. 
I did not support the candidate to whom the Senator has 
referred simply on account of his advocacy of the recall of 
judicial decisions. 

Mr. DILL. I am glad to know the Senator did not. I had 
understood he was an ardent supporter of Mr. Roosevelt, and 
I am glad to know he was not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, seeing that the Sen- 
ator from Michigan takes pains to correct the Senator from 
Washington in the matter of history, I want to advert to his 
statement made a while ago that within 10 years after the 
organization of this Government an effort was made to abolish 
the circuit courts. The Senator doubtless refers to the repeal 
of the “ midnight judges” law. Of course he is in error. That 
was to restore the circuit courts, not to abolish them. 

The Adams administration as it was about to go out of office, 
passed what was known as the “ midnight judges” bill, increas- 
ing, as my recollection now is, the number of circuit judges or 
district judges from 9 to 24, and that was repealed very 
promptly when the Jefferson administration came into power. 
It had nothing at all to do with the abolition of the circuit 
courts. 

I was likewise a little disturbed at the history given us by 
the Senator from Michigan to the effect that the Supreme 
Court of the United States protected the South from the mis- 
eries of a military government. I was trying to recall some 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States which 
afforded such protection. Perhaps the Senator will advise to 
what decisions he refers. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should be very glad to furnish the 
Senator with a citation of the decisions. I can not recall them 
from memory; I am not a lawyer; but I know something about 
history, and I think I was justified entirely in the statement I 
made. There was ample infliction of military authority in spite 
of the courts, but I submit that there is ample proof of the 
proposition that, except for the courts, the military effort would 
have been infinitely greater and more severe. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have a very distinct recollection 
of the contrary, that the State of Georgia, groaning under the 
military despotism, instituted suit in the Supreme Court of the 
United States to enjoin the military government, and the 
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Supreme Court of the United States declined to take jurisdic- 
tion of the case at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And not only in one instance but in two. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So we ought to try to keep the 
histery of that matter straight, at least. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Michigan 
refers to this matter as a corpse, as the deceased, or he used 
some expression of the kind. He referred to it, I believe, as a 
—~gt-mortem. 

Å want to say to the Senator from Michigan, Mr. President, 

at this ghost will be like Banquo’s ghost; it will come back 
wv plague; it will return until the people of the United States, 
Me common people, get absolute justice. 

b think what he said is beside the question. Mr. Hughes 
is out of the picture now. The Senator from Washington made 
no comment on him. He is talking about the tendency of the 
Federal courts, and that is not a ghost; that is a living thing, 

“ditjhere ig many a poor laboring man who has been sent to 

“by judge-made law who will realize, when he is suffering 
{the bars, when he has been tried without a jury, that 
Ame power that made the charge conducted the prosecu- 
and the same power that conducted the prosecution sat in 

&ment upon the bench and rendered judgment. 

Where are many decisions such as that. The contention in 
this matter that has been going on for three or four days has 
been the tendency of the Supreme Court of the United States 
to legislate. There has not been a criticism of the Supreme 
Court anywhere, even on the floor of the Senate, for several 
years; yes, for a good many years, because we have set it 
up on a pedestal beyond human criticism, a tribunal composed 
of human beings who are subject to the same passions and the 
same feelings that apply to the Senator from Michigan and to 
ne, We have made idols of them, as was said in one of the 

ading editorials placed in the Recorp on yesterday. We 

\ve made idols of the court, and a man was subject to con- 

mnation when he criticized something done by human beings, 
tue only difference between those human beings and the ordi- 
nary individual being that we have set them upon a bench and 
they have black gowns over their persons. Then they become 
something more than human beings. 

The country is awake to the issue that is now before us. 
No one on this side of the question has tried to make it a per- 
sonal issue. No one has attempted to claim that any of these 
men was moved by what he believed to be wrong. But we have 
tried to make plain that the power of the Supreme Court under 
the Constitution has been gradually growing; that, like human 
beings, they have been reaching out for more and more power 
until it has become common knowledge that they legislate and 
that they fix policies. 

The Senator from Michigan criticizes the theory that the 
Senate should consider the economic views of a man nominated 
for the Supreme Bench. In the highest terms perhaps under 
the theory of our constitutional provision. about our courts he 
would be right; but it is due to the Supreme Court themselves 
to say that they haye brought on this criticism. They have 
gone beyond the limits of judicial determination. 

When they are sitting there to decide economic questions, 
as was shown yesterday, when there is no law question involved 
but merely a question of economics, and they fix the rule, does 
the Senator think while he would deprive the Senate of con- 
sidering under those circumstances the economic views of nomi- 
nees for the Supreme Court Bench that the President of the 
United States has not considered their economic views when 
he sent their names here? Mr. Hughes is an example and other 
members of the court are examples, where without any ques- 
tion they were nominated by the President because they held 
economic views in conformity to the views of the Chief Mag- 
istrate. 

It was shown here, and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
DL] referred to it, that the Supreme Court under a provision 
of one of the amendments to the Constitution are fixing the 
valuation of every street railway in America, of every water 
company, of every electric-light company, to the farthest cor- 
ners of the United States, and therefore they are interested in 
economic questions. They fix the valuation of all the railroads 
in the United States; When they fixed all these valuations 
they burdened the people of the United States through all per- 
petuity to pay an income on the value which they fix. 

Having fixed their value and having said there must be an 
income upon their value, then they go further and say what 
shall be a reasonable income. There is no place in the Consti- 
tution of the United States or any statute of Congress that has 
ever attempted to give to the Suprenmre Court the right to say 
what a reasonable income shall be, but they have fixed it so 
that they are not only burdening all of the coming generations 
of our country with the valuation which they have fixed but 
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they have burdened all the people that must come after us to 
toil and sweat to bring an income upon that valuation which 
they say is reasonable. A return of 6.26 per cent, even on a 
greatly exaggerated and fictitious valuation, is confiscation, the 
Supreme Court has said. Is there a schoolboy or a schoolgirl 
in America that does not know that. is not true? If the Su- 
preme Court should say that 160 rods are only 200 feet long, 
would anybody believe it? If the Supreme Court should say 
that black is white, we would all know that it was not. When 
the Supreme Court says that a return of 6.26 per cent is con- 
fiscatory everybody knows they are wrong. It does not take a 
lawyer to determine that. 

Practically every legislature in every State in the Union has 
declared to the contrary. Most of them have fixed a rate of 6 
per cent as the maximum. The legislatures thought they had 
the power to do it. Does anybody deny it? Does anyone ques- 
tion the authority of a State legislature to say what shall be 
the legal rate of interest within that State? No one will ques- 
ion that. But the Supreme Court of the United States have 
questioned it and they haye set aside as confiscatory, even on 
a fictitious valuation, a rate of income that is more than 6 per 
cent. They have practically said that they will set aside as 
confiscatory rates that are less than 8 per cent. 

Again, is there.a man, woman, or child in America who would 
say when a municipality gives a street car company free access 
to its streets, permits them to lay their tracks and operate their 
cars upon their streets, that it would be right, either morally or 
legally, to permit that street car company to capitalize that 
sift at millions of dollars and then tax the people who made 
the gift through all perpetuity to pay the street car company 
on the value which they put upon that use a rate of return of 
8 per cent or any per cent? Are the people so blind that they 
will not see the point? Can it be that an educated and free 
people in this country are so ignorant that they do not know 
the right and wrong of a proposition that is so plain? When 
we realize that on that theory they fix the valuation of rail- 
roads, the valuation of water companies, the valuation of 
street car companies, the valuation of electric light companies, 
the valuation of gas companies, all entering into the cost of 
living of American people, when we realize that the value of 
all of them and the rate of return on all of them is fixed by 
this doctrine and that we are going to be taxed through all 
eternity upon that basis, does anyone suppose an educated and 
free people will always submit? 

We have reached the point where we have been doing some- 
thing for two or three days which it has been said it is sacrilege 
to do—criticizing the Supreme Court of the United States hon- 
estiy and constructively. Who is going to deny our right 
to do it? I realize that many people are. I realize that many 
will say we have no right to do it. But those who say that 
stand for the proposition that organized wealth and monopoly 
are entitled to rule the country, and I say a free people will 
not submit to it. Must we pay to private corporations a tax 
on the value of our own streets which we own? 

I wish I had here a letter that came to my Office this morning 
from my State. Since this matter has come up I think I shall 
take occasion in a day or two to read it to the Senate. It sets 
forth that away out on the Nebraska prairies a certain Nebraska 
municipality, Fremont, one of the most substantial towns in 
the West, owned a municipal electric light plant. They were 
supplying several other municipalities in the vicinity with 
electric light. The Power Trust came along, went into those 
municipalities, and bought their distributing systems and bought 
the transmission lines. They paid prices in some cases that 
were seven or eight times more than any reasonable man could 
say was the value of the distributing system. They paid exorbi- 
tant prices. I have the figures in my office, but I do not recol- 
lect them, except that I know they were exorbitant and unrea- 
sonable. They paid to those municipalities prices for their 
distributing systems that were so tempting that it would be 
difficult for anyone to refuse the offer, 

The municipalities knew they were getting many times the 
value of their property, not realizing perhaps that in the end 
they or somebody like them would have to foot the bill. These 
things are to be capitalized. The monopolies and trusts know 
what the decisions of the Supreme Court are. They will under- 
take to capitalize that investment. They will undertake to tax 
the people for an income on the investment. 

So, Mr. President, there is no end and there will be no end 
if this theory is continued and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court stand. There will be no use in any commission regulat- 
ing or trying to regulate the charge, for instance, that a rail- 
road company may make for freights, because under that valua- 
tion theory und under the theory the Supreme Court have an- 
nounced, based upon that fictitious valuation the company would 
be allowed to make an 8 per cent return. They could raise 
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the rate sky high, higher than the company itself, if left un- 
restrained, would dare put into effect, because if it did so it 
would drive trafic away. So when an effort is made to regu- 
late a rate all they have to do is to say. “ Why we have got this 
rate higher than you want it, it is true, but it is not yet as 
high as the Supreme Court says we can put it”; and they will 
have to go out of court. Indeed, State railroad commissions 
all over the United States are going out of court. Their power 
to regulate rates even between their own cities is taken away. 
So we are not talking about a court, we are not holding a post- 
mortem examination, we are dealing with a live problem that 
is going to stay with us and that affects our livelihood, our 
existence. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should like to submit this thought 
to the Senator, if he will indulge me for just one moment, so 
that I may present it. I did not have an opportunity to com- 
plete a brief statement, 

In my judgment one of the reasons why it is impossible for 
the Senate to pass upon the extraconstitutional views of a 
candidate for the Supreme Court is that a man in his capacity 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield 


as a lawyer may differ totally from a man in his capacity as a, 


judge. Now, may I ask the Senator if he does not think, to 
personify the example, that Mr. Justice Stone to-day is a 
liberal-minded judge? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I will answer that question 
because I do not want to be misunderstood. I think Mr. Justice 
Stone is a liberal-minded judge, but I do not want to be led into 
giving opinions about individuals, for fear that some one will 
misconstrue what I am trying to say. The Senator knows that 
I have not been finding fault with any individual; it is a system 
with which I am finding fault. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The suggestion I am making is as to 
the possibility that the Senate can adequately pass upon the 
question I raise; and I call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that when the nomination of Mr, Justice Stone was pending in 
the Senate my very able friend from Nebraska, speaking of Mr. 
Justice Stone, spoke as follows: 


The man who has spent all his life in an atmosphere of big business, 
of corporations, of monopolies and trusts, will be unconsciously, perhaps, 
and’ honestly, without a doubt, imbued with ideas that are part of the 
man, part of the make-up of the man; and it is not necessary to charge 
him with a lack of ability, or with dishonesty, or with a lack of con- 
seientiousness, in order to see that his decisions will lean in the direction 
of the Influences and the atmosphere under which he has lived and 
grown up. If we fill the bench and high executive offices with men who 
haye the viewpoint of special interests and the corporations, we will 
soon have put the common citizen under the yoke of monopoly, and will 
have put our Government in the hands of trusts and corporations. 


I merely submit to the Senator the question whether it is 
possible to pass as a finality upon the attitude of a prospective 
justice of the Supreme Court on the basis of temporary informa- 
tion? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I will answer the question just 
as frankly as the Senator has asked it. First, let me say that 
what I said then I stand by now. I would not hesitate to 
change my position if I thought I ought to do so; but I think 
the doctrine that I laid down in those remarks is fundamentally 
sound. I will answer the question of the Senator, but I will 
ask him to repeat it. I was listening to what he said, but have 
forgotten the question. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
tion—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Whether we might not be mistaken. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Precisely. 

Mr. NORRIS. I frankly admit that we might be and I am 
glad to have the opportunity to admit as much. We are all 
human, and I concede as I have often hitherto done, that I may 
be wrong in my judgment of an individual; and yet the general 
rule as laid down is still correct. There are some notable ex- 
ceptions to it, however. I remember quite a number of years 
ago, before I came to the Senate, being then a Member of the 
House of Representatives, when the custom prevailed of having 
the entire delegation pass on nominations. There was then a 
man nominated for Federal district judge in my State. His 
name came before that delegation. I had often met him in a 
political way, but I opposed him upon the ground that he was 
chiefly a politician; that he did not have very much experience 
as a lawyer, and that I did net think he was qualified to be 
judge. However, I was outvoted. He was nominated by the 
President; his nomination was confirmed; and I have lived to 


I submitted to the Senator the ques- 
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see that man—I followed him closely after that, because I was 
interested to know how he would develop—become, I think, an 
absolutely fair and wise and upright judge. 

I have taken occasion to see him personally and tell him how 
glad I was to state that I had been mistaken. Yet in the argu- 
ment I made then I still believe. To refer to the case of a nomi- 
nation which is now pending, a railroad attorney has been nomi- 
nated as a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission. I 
think it is wrong. He is not only a railroad attorney, but he 
represents various kinds of corporations. I do not believe that 
we ought to pick railroad attorneys to sit in judgment upon the 
railroads, and I am opposed to it. Yet, Mr. President, that man 
may prove to be absolutely perfect on that commission. 1 ad- 
mit that. We can not tell with precision just how any man is 
going to turn out, but we have all had experience in life and we 
know that, as a general rule, railroad lawyers can not be ex- 
pected to be fair with the people when they are sitting in judg- 
ment between their former clients, the railroads, and the people. 
Yet here and there we find some wonderful exceptions. I may 
be mistaken and the Senate may be mistaken. I am not basing 
my argument upon any concrete case. I am trying to stand 
upon a fundamental general rule that I do not believe any man 
can successfully contradict. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Along the line of the question which is being dis- 
cussed, do we not have some very good illustrations of the fact 
that when a man once assumes authority he may not have the 
Same attitude he might have had when he was an advocate? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh yes, there are many such instances; I 
admit that, 

Mr. FESS. I have in mind one judge—and I do not want to 
get into personalities. 

Mr. NORRIS. I, myself, would rather not do that. 

Mr. FESS. I recall that one nomination was held up here 
from January until June because of the fear that the nominee 
was ultraradical. That suggestion was heard everywhere. I 
have watched his decisions on the bench, and I do not recall 
any decision of his which is subject to severe criticism along 
that line, although his nomination was held up on the ground 
that he would be so radical that he would carry his views into 
the decisions which he would render. It seems to me that when 
a man sits on the bench he at once becomes an expositor rather 
than an advocate, and sees both sides of the question. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what he ought to do, but the weak- 
ness of human nature permits that to be done only in excep- 
tional cases, The general rule is as I have stated it. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. McKBLLAR. The Senator refers as an example to a 
corporation about which he had a letter from his State. I want 
to ask the Senator if a more notable example can not be found 
right here in the city of Washington. I have been here for a 
good many years, and I am somewhat familiar with the his- 
tory of the street-ear systems here.. Starting out with small 
beginnings, comparatively, they have increased their fares; they 
have increased their income; they haye paid good dividends; 
they have devoted a part of earnings to capital account every 
year, and the part thus credited to capital account has become 
a part of the rate base. So they ask to have their fares in- 
creased in order to bring a reasonable return not only on the 
money which they invested, not only on the property which was 
bought by bonds, but upon the excess earnings which they have 
placed in capital account. I think there is no better example 
in the country of the way the policy of “ reasonable return” has 
been working out than by the history and practices of the street 
car companies in the city of Washington. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, we have another illustration in 
the case of the local gas company. Several years ago—quite a 
number of years ago, but since I have been in the Senate—I 
made an examination and study of the history of the gas busi- 
ness in the city of Washington. I speak only from memory ; but 
in’ the beginning, when the gas company was organized in the 
arly days, it sometimes paid annual dividends as high as 50 
per cent; and 25 per cent and 30 per cent dividends were com- 
mon. Finally the dividends became so great that the company 
wanted to cover them up. It was at a time when its capital— 
a good deal of it watered—had reached, as I remember now, 
$600,000, This is what the company did: It issued certificates of 
indebtedness for $600,000, just the amount of stock. Every 
stockholder got a certificate of indebtedness—a note, if you 
please—signed by the gas company, drawing 6 per cent interest, 
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in amount equal to the stock held. The company had to pay 
that as an indebtedness to its own stockholders. That covered 
up the company’s enormous increase in earnings for some time, 
because 6 per cent on $600,000—if the rate was 6 per cent, as I 
think it was—would amount te a considerable sum of money. 
However, the earnings kept on increasing; and finally, after 
the company had operated in that way for a few years, it took 
up the certificates of indebtedness and issued stock for every one 
of them. By that operation it doubled its capitalization without 
anybody putting a cent in it. The property was there; the 
money was there, but it was the money of the people who had 
paid exorbitant prices for gas. ‘That is the method which cor- 
porations have adopted. Some of the railroads accumulated im- 
mense surpluses, The property was there, and technically it 
was theirs; but, as a matter of fact, it ought to have belonged 
to the people who had paid exorbitant freight rates and ex- 
orbitant passenger rates, because that is the source from which 
the money was accumulated. 

Mr. President, we are getting somewhat away from the orig- 
inal subject which started this debate, but it seemed to me that 
I could not let go unchallenged some of the statements which 
were made by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. BROOKHART addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, one-third of the day has now 
gone. Can we not consider the tariff bill for the remainder of 
the day? I hope Senators will permit us now to take up the 
tariff bill and consider a few items during the day. 

Mr. BROOKHART.. Mr, President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all I have to say. I can merely appeal 
to the Senate. I know that the appeal will have no weight 
unless the Senate desires to heed it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, no Member of the Senate 
has been more anxious to have the tariff bill passed than I have 
been. I have not changed my position in that regard, and I 
can look in the eye even of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Frss] 
and say so. However, Mr. President, in view of the question 
which has been injected here for discussion at this time, there 
are some observations I wish to make before I let it pass. 


In the first place, I want to say that the United States is the 
only country of the first magnitude in the world where a court 
has the power to set aside a legislative enactment as uncon- 
stitutional ; and it is out of that power that this whole trouble 


has grown. If the Congress were not limited by that power 
and by decisions of the Supreme Court it could settle the ques- 
tion of capital “return” at once. Furthermore, the United 
States is the only great country in the world that has been 
plunged into war, into the greatest war in the history of the 
world, except the last, because of that sort of a decision—the 
decision in the Dred Seott case. 

The Senator from Michigan said that nobody believes in the 
Dred Scott decision now. I must correct that, I must modify 
that. I think nobody believes in it now except the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The court still believes in that 
decision, and is still ruling these street-railway cases and steam 
railroad cases upon the theory and principle of the Dred Seott 
decision; and we are living under it, although it was repealed 
and overthrown by war itself and by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] does not be- 
lieve in the people of the United States. He does not believe 
they are competent to elect their judges. I think they could 
elect judges; and if those judges were required to come out and 
state their opinions and their positions upon these funda- 
mental questions of policy they would select them with very 
much greater discretion than the political machines, ruled by 
the great corporations of this country, who are selecting them 
now. 

The Senator from Michigan said that we had no business con- 
sidering the economic mind of these candidates for the Supreme 
Bench. I want to say Chief Justice Hughes was selected be- 
cause of his economic mind, coupled with his ability, of course. 
That was considered by his advocates and by the political ma- 
chine that named him as Chief Justice of the United States, 
We have just done the thing which the Senator says we ought 
not to do. The difference between myself and the Senator from 
Michigan is that I want it out in the open and submitted to all 
the people. I want to know the economic mind of the candidate, 
and I want the people to know where he stands upon these 
propositions. 

Again, the Senator commented upon the question of the recall 
of judicial decisions and of judges; and again I want to read 
into the Recorp what the great author of all this trouble himself 
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said. It was John Marshall's decision that set aside the power 
of the Congress to enact laws unless they met the approval of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. It was John Marshall, 
in Marbury against Madison, who said that power was in the 
court; and then it was John Marshall who, in a letter to his 
brother, said this: 


As for convenience and humanity the old doctrine of attaint has 
yielded to the silent, moderate, but not less operative influence of new 
trials, I think the modern doctrine of impeachment should yield to an 
appellate jurisdiction in the legislature. A reversal of those legal opin- 
ions deemed unsound by the legislature would certainly better comport 
with the mildness of our character than a removal of the judge who has 
rendered them unknowing of his fault. 


There is John Marshall standing plainly for the recall of 
judicial decisions, Theodore Roosevelt did not go farther than 
John Marshall himself in that letter written to his own brother, 
not for publication, and that without doubt expressed his real 
sentiment and his real mind upon that proposition. 

There is one part of that article with which I agree, and that 
is in reference to the constitutionality of a legislative enactment. 
I say that the action of the Congress in passing and the Presi- 
dent in signing a bill ought to be final as to its constitutionality. 
It is a mockery and a false pretense to say that a Congress will 
not follow its own Constitution, as intelligently and as faith- 
fully as any court. A Congress is just as honest as a Supreme 
Court. It is elected in the open, by the people, upon pledges 
made to the people, and usually Members carry out those 
pledges. I know sometimes they recede, and then the people 
turn them ont of the Congress. But upon that question, if we 
will say in the Constitution that the Congress shall settle this 
big proposition, and that its action shall be final, and there shall 
be nothing left for courts to say except to construe the legisla- 
tive enactment as other laws are construed, then this whole 
problem will be settled, and in the interest of the people of the 
United States, 

Mr. President, I have long had that idea. I have studied 
every phase of it: not only in my own country but in most of the 
other important countries of the world. This debate has 
brought it to issue; and it will now be my intention, as I have 
intended for some time, to offer and to press an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States taking away from the 
Supreme Court this power to set aside legislative enactments. 
It was assumed by the court. It is not in the Constitution now. 
It is court-made law. The court itself would have the power 
and the authority to reverse and overrule those old opinions. 
Marbury against Madison was overruled for almost 50 years by 
the power of the people, if not by the letter of the law. It was 
not in force and effect, and nobody followed it, and nobody con- 
sidered it. Then the exigencies of slavery changed the whole 
situation in the United States; and then the party that had op- 
posed Marbury against Madison took refuge under that decision 
and produced the Dred Scott case, and the Missouri compromise 
was then held unconstitutional, and that brought on the greatest 
war in all the history of the world up to that time. 

I say to you that all the fool things that the Congress of the 
United States has done in all its history, all of them added 
together, are but a little fraction of the damage done to this 
country by the Dred Scott decision of the Supreme Court. 
Therefore this issue is now being raised; and unless the court, 
through its personnel, is willing to recede from the extreme po- 
sition which it has taken, we can and must meet it by a con- 
stitutional amendment in a legal way; and I stand ready to 
offer that amendment. I stand ready to take it to the country 
in every State of the Union. I know this people is competent 
to govern itself. I know it is competent to elect Members of 
Congress that will follow its Constitution. The Constitution 
made by this people should be construed by the representatives 
of this people. 

Mr. McKELLAR subsequently said: Mr. President, this morn- 
ing the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], who 
is now present in the Chamber, in the course of his remarks 
made this statement: 


In the post bellum days, when the awful prejudice and passion of 
violent reconstruction was upon the land, there was nothing that stood 
between the oppressive substitution of military for civil rule, nothing 
that stood in any degree for the defense of civil institutions, except the 
Federal judiciary. What was the reprisal effort made against this and 
kindred constitutional restraints as voiced in a great, independent 
Supreme Court? 


Mr. President, in the interest of historical accuracy, I want 
to call attention to how inaccurate the junior Senator from 
Michigan was in making that statement. I read from a book 
entitled “Andrew Johnson,” by Lloyd Paul Stryker, a distin- 
guished lawyer of New York City. Incidentally, I believe Mr. 
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Stryker was the lawyer whom President Coolidge appointed to 
a judgeship just before he went out of office, but for some rea- 
son in the short session he was not confirmed. Mr. Stryker has 
written one of the most remarkable and interesting and enter- 
taining biographies I have ever read. It is a masterpiece, and 
does a belated jastice to one of Tennessee’s most distinguished 
sons. I quote ckapter 66, at page 601: 
THE SUPREME COURT’S OPPORTUNITY 


March 9 the Supreme Court took the McCardle case under 
advisement. Something must be done to forestall the decision! Once 
more the radicals were equal to the task! Three days later they rushed 
through an amendment to a pending measure whereby they sought to 
strip the Supreme Court of jurisdiction in the case. On the very day 
of its introduction it passed both Houses! The New York Herald satiri- 
cally observed: “The country is in the hands of Congress. That Con- 
gress is the radical majority, and that radical majority is old Thad 
Stevens. Government by the people has its glories.” In his unfailing 
diary Gideon Welles put down: “It is evident that the radicals in Con- 
gress are in a conspiracy to overthrow not only the President but the 
Government. The impeachment is but a single act in the drama. 
* * © By trick, imposition, and breach of courtesy an act was 
slipped through both Houses * * * which is designed to prevent 
a decision in the McCardle case. Should the court in that case, as it 
is supposed they will, pronounce the reconstruction laws unconstitu- 
tional, the military governments will fall and the whole radical policy 
will tumble with it, Only one course can prolong the miserable contriv- 
ance, and that is a President like Wade, who will maintain the military 
governments regardless of courts of law or right. Hence I have very 
little expectation that the President will escape conviction. His deposi- 
tion is a party necessity, and the Senators have not individually the 
strength, ability, nor honesty to resist the radical caucus decisions 
which Stevens, Ben Butler, and other chief conspirators sent out.” 

But the radical press was jubilant. “The passage of that little bill 
which put a knife to the throat of the McCardle case was a splendid 
performance,” gloated the Independent; while the Springfield Repub- 
lican declared, “‘ Congress does not intend to permit the Supreme Court 
to overthrow it or revive rebellion if it can help it.” 

Now was the Supreme Court's opportunity. Never before or since has 
it had a greater one. Here was the chance to show its courage. The 
“ little bill” could not for at least 10 days become a law. Here then 
was time, more than time, in which to act. To write an opinion in the 
McCardle case would not take long for those who had stood by the Con- 
stitution in Ex parte Milligan. The country was waiting for the deci- 
sion. Surely there would be one. It was confidently believed, declared 
the Boston Post, that the great tribunal could not fail to act, if for no 
other reason than “in defense of its own dignity and to show that the 
court ean not be trifled with by reckless partisans who flippantly speak 
of ‘ clipping the wings of the court.’ It is well ascertained that Justices 
Chase, Nelson, Grier, Clifford, Davis, and Field believe the reconstruc- 
tion acts to be unconstitutional. * * è ‘The decision is made up, 
and they have the power and the right to deliver it. Whether they have 
the nerve to be an independent judiciary remains to bo seen.” 

It would take courage to stand up before the radical conspirators. 
Andrew Johnson was still standing. Would the judges stand or would 
they welch? Which should it be, the red badge of courage or the white 
feather? 


It will be remembered that McCardle was arrested by the 
military in one of the military districts and carried before a 
military tribunal. A writ of habeas corpus had been sued out 
and denied by the local district judge, and an appeal taken to 
the Supreme Court and was then pending. In chapter 70, page 
619, of Mr. Stryker's book, the following occurs: 


THE SUPREME COURT SURRENDERS 


The Supreme Court had not yet decided the McCardle case. The bill 
depriving it of jurisdiction would become a law on March 25 unless 
Johnson vetoed it, If it became a law the constitutionality of the recon- 
struction acts could not be determined until long after their shameless 
purposes had been accomplished. Andrew Johnson was on trial. Would 
he in these circumstances dare to act again? Another veto now would 
add live fuel to the fame. He was on trial. Could he not now pause in 
his resistance to the conspirators? How many of our Presidents would 
thus have reasoned? 

But in the midst of his ordeal, assailed by the scoundrel Butler, pil- 
loried by Stevens, defamed by Boutwell, harassed by the most corrupt 
Congress that ever sat in Washington, slandered by a hostile press, 
Andrew Johnson did not forget that day at Kirkwood House when he 
had registered in high heaven an oath that he would to the best of his 
ability “preserve, protect, and defend that Constitution.” The Supreme 
Court had done nothing; perhaps if Johnson acted now the judges would 
take courage. And so, encompassed all about by his enemies as he was, 
he threw his gauntlet in their face. Back to the wall, he was still fight- 
ing. He returned their bill to Congress with his veto. What American 
has shown a finer courage? 

On March 25 he sent his message and minced no words. “The 
legislation proposed,” he said, “establishes a precedent, which, if 
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followed, may eventually sweep away every check on arbitrary and 
unconstitutional legislation, ‘Thus far during the existence of the 
Government the Supreme Court of the United States has been viewed 
by the people as the true expounder of the Constitution, and in the 
most violent party conflicts its judgments and decrees have always 
been sought and deferred to with confidence and respect. In public 
estimation it combines judicial wisdom and impartiality in a greater 
degree than any other authority known to the Constitution, and any 
act which may be construed into or mistaken for an attempt to prevent 
or evade its decision on a question which affects the liberty of the 
citizens and agitates the country can not fail to be attended with 
unpropitious circumstances. It will be justly held by a large portion 
of-the people as an admission of the unconstitutionality of the act 
on which its Judgment may be forbidden or forestalled, and may inter- 
fere with that willing acquiescence in its provisions which is neces- 
sary for the harmonious and efficient execution of any law.” 

It was a challenge to Congress to desist from its defiance of the 
Constitution. It was a challenge to the Supreme Court to stand up as 
the defender of the fundamental law. Johnson had spoken of the 
court as “the true expounder,” he had justly praised its “ wisdom and 
impartiality,” he bad said nothing of its courage. Was there any- 
thing on this score that could be said? It had had 16 days in which 
to act and it bad not acted, Instead it had sat by—careful to keep 
out of range—silent and afraid, while the artillery duel between the 
other two departments of the Government was in progress! 

Half stunned by Johnson's bold defiance, Congress hesitated for 
two days and then repassed the bill, his veto notwithstanding. The 
McCardle case could not now be decided! ‘The unconstitutional recon- 
struction laws were immune from attack, until, as Grant later wrote. 
they could “serve their purpose.” 

In one of the greatest crises of the country, the Supreme Court of 
the United States had quavered, faltered, and failed! Andrew Johnson 
could carry on his struggle for the Constitution, unaided and alone! 

But there were two judges who were not afraid! They dissented! 
One of these, Judge Grier, spread upon the records this indictment of 
his colleagues: “This case," he wrote, “was fully argued in the 
beginning of this month. It is a case which involved the liberty and 
rights, not only of the appellant but of millions of our fellow citizens. 
The country and the parties had a right to expect that it would receive 
the immediate and solemn attention of the court. By the postpone- 
ment of this case we shall subject ourselves, whether justly or unjustly, 
to the imputation that we have evaded the performance of a duty 
imposed on us by the Constitution, and waited for legislative interpo- 
sition to supersede our action and relieve us from responsibility. I 
am not willing to be a partaker of the eulogy or opprobrium that 
may follow. I can only say * * * Iam ashamed that such oppro- 
brium should be cast upon the court, and that it can not be refuted.” 

Gideon Welles was looking on with sheer disgust. “The judges 
of the Supreme Court,” he wrote, “have cayed in, fallen through, in 
the McCardle case. Only Grier and Field have held out like men, 
patriots, Judges of nerve and honest independence. These things look 
ominous and sadden me. I fear for my country when I see such 
abasement.” 


Mr. President, we find again on page 439 the following: 
In October, 1926, the Supreme Court in passing upon a similar law— 


Which was, as we all know, the Meyers case— 
In October, 1926, the Supreme Court of the United States in passing 


upon a similar law sustained Andrew Johnson. An act of Congress 
declared that postmasters should be appointed by the President for a 
term of four years, unless sooner removed by the President, “by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate.” President Wilson in 
January, 1920, removed Postmaster Meyers, of Portland, Oreg., without 
first obtaining the Senate's advice or its consent. Meyers contended 
that his removal was illegal; but the Supreme Court, through Chief 
Justice Taft, treading much of the ground covered by Johnson in his 
veto message, sustained Wilson and declared the act in question uncon- 
stitutional. The Supreme Court sustained Woodrow Wilson, but it 
sustained Andrew Johnson also. 


Now listen to this: 
Fifty-nine years is a long time to wait for vindication. 


Without the intention of reflecting upon the Supreme Court 
as it now stands, because I sincerely admire and esteem all of 
its members, but merely for the purpose of seeing that history 
is vindicated and in order that the facts of history shall not 
be unintentionally misstated, I have read these statements. It 
is true that after the Civil War and during the reconstruction 
period, to which the junior Senator from Michigan referred 
this morning, the Supreme Court, when it came to a vital case 
affecting the constitutionality of the reconstruction acts, were 
afraid to register an opinion, and did not do so, and it was not 
done for 59 years. 

Afterwards, in the Garland case, one of the courts took a 
stand in favor of law and order and the Constitution; but the 
Supreme Court as constituted in 1868 was afraid to function 
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when the integrity of the Constitution was at stake and when 
a President was about to be unlawfully and unconstitutionally 
deprived of his office. 


ACCIDENTS IN COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I have before me the New 
York Times of yesterday. It contains an article with reference 
to an address delivered in New York yesterday by Col. Clarence 
M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce in charge of aero- 
nautics, at an aviation luncheon given by the National Exchange 
Club. I ask to have the article printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The article is as follows: 

{From the New York Times of Thursday, February 13, 1930] 


DEFENDS SILENCE on AIR-CRASH DATA—COLONEL YOUNG Says PUBLICA- 
TION OP FEDERAL INQUIRY Recorps WOULD AID DISHONEST LAWYERS— 
CALLS MISHAPS NATURAL—THRY ARE INEVITABLÐ IN ALL KINDS OF 

| TRANSPORT SYSTEMS, He PELES EXCHANGE CLUBS Here 


Col. Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce in charge 
“he aeronautics branch, speaking yesterday at an aviation luncheon 
ye National Exchange Clubs at the Hotel MeAlpin, replied to critics 
e United States Senate on the department’s policy in refusing to 

public its findings on aviation accidents, 
ferring specifically to a resolution introduced in the Senate by Sena- 

A®narron, of New Mexico, Colonel Young said he hoped it would not 
oe adopted. Its passage, he asserted, would enable lawyers of the am- 
bulance-chasing type to make use of the confidential records of the 
department. 

Colonel Young pointed out that under the air commerce act it was 
not a function of the department to seek to fix the cause of accidents 
for the purpose of establishing legal responsibility, but rather to ascer- 
tain causes where possible in order to provide by regulation prevention 
for future accidents. 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SEES ACCIDENTS OVERSTRESSED 


“I am taking up the subject of accidents to-day because there has 
been much comment, both favorable and otherwise, on the policy of the 
department in regard to accidents,” he declared. 

“As long as there is such a thing as transport, there will be accidents, 
They are in no way peculiar to air transport. The same week that 16 
persons were involved in a fatal accident on the coast, 20 persons 
lost their lives in bus accidents in Ohio, and in the latter case there 
was no request for an investigation and a publication of its results. 

“The purpose of the air commerce act,” Colonel Young said, “was to 
foster aviation, and the sole purpose in investigating accidents is to de- 
termine the causes and promote aviation by what we learn. We in- 
vestigate every accident in the only way in which we are empowered to 
do by obtaining all our information from voluntary sources, We can 
not compel persons to come forward with it, These persons from whom 
we get our information know that the department is not making public 
their names and all they have to say for the benefit of fixing legal re- 
sponsibilities. That is not a function of the department but of the 
courts.” 

He referred to the T. A. T. crash on Mount Taylor In New Mexico last 
year in which eight persons, including the whole crew of the plane, were 
killed. The investigation of that accident resulted in a recommendation 
that the course be changed. 

Referring to the California accident when 16 persons were killed 
when the plane struck a hillside while flying low, driven down by the 
fog, Colonel Young said that it had resulted in a new rule requiring 
pilots to land whenever they were forced to fiy passenger planes below 
500 feet. 

DEFENDS REGULATING PILOT 

This ruling, the speaker said, had called forth some objections that 
the department was seeking to supplant a pilot’s judgment by rulings. 

“You can never supplant judgment by regulation, for it is only 
through experience that we can learn,” Colonel Young declared. ‘“ Then 
we must regulate in such a way as to aid aviation and not restrict it. 
The Bratton resolution requires the department to do something for 
which it never bas had the authority. However, there is a bill now 
pending to provide the department with the authority to subpmna wit- 
nesses requiring the department to make public the conclusions based on 
the testimony, and at the same time there is a clause in the Dill 
precluding the us@@£ such information in any legal action that might 
follow.” 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce took occasion, in the course of his remarks yesterday, 
to say something in reference to making public the records of 
the department relative to accidents in commercial aviation, 
He went to the extent of criticizing the effort being made by 
certain Members of this body to require the department to 
comply with a plain act of Congress. 
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The article to which I have adverted says: 

resolution introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Bratron, of New Mexico, Colonel Young said he hoped it 
would not be adopted. Its passage, he asserted, would enable lawyers 
of the ambulance-chasing type to make use of the confidential records 
of the department, 


Referring specifically to a 


Later in the article this is said, quoting Colonel Young: 

The purpose of the air commerce act was to foster aviation, and the 
sole purpose in investigating accidents is to determine the causes and 
promote aviation by what we learn. We investigate every accident in 
the only way in which we are empowered to do by obtaining all our 
information from voluntary sources. 


Later it is said: 


He referred to the T. A. T. crash on Mount Taylor in New Mexico 
last year in which eight persons, including the whole crew of the plane, 
were killed. The investigation of that aecident resulted in a recom- 
mendation that the course be changed. 


Mr. President, two things stand out prominently in Mr. Young's 
address, One is that he believes that the air commerce act of 
1926 was designed to foster aviation. The other is that if the 
department complies with the plain mandate of that act by 
making public its findings relating to accidents ambulance-chas- 
ing lawyers will be aided. In other words, the sympathy of the 
bureau is with aviation, and they utterly disregard the public 
in connection with the whole subject matter. 

That is the situation. The whole attitude, the whole view- 
point of the Department of Commerce with reference to aviation 
is on the side of the air companies, to the utter disregard and 
exclusion of the public. 

I make the prediction now that public sentiment in this country 
will not endure that indefinitely. The act of 1926 expressly re- 
quires the department to investigate, record, and make public 
its findings. The department complies with two provisions of 
that mandate. It investigates accidents and it records its in- 
vestigation in each case. It then refuses to make public the 
findings. 

In reference to the deplorable crash which occurred in my 
own State, I asked the department to furnish me a copy of its 
findings. To my utter astonishment, I was advised that the 
information would not be supplied me except in strict con- 
fidence. I declined to accept it with that limitation. I there- 
after introduced a resolution calling upon the Secretary of 
Commerce to advise the Senate with reference to the matter, 
and to furnish the Senate all information. A hearing was had 
before the Committee on Commerce, at which the startling 
disclosure was made that after that accident had been in- 
vestigated the Secretary of Commerce conferred with the air 
company involved, told the officials of the company what it had 
decided, furnished the company with a complete record of its 
report, but declined to tell the public and eyen declined to tell a 
Member of this body anything about it; and all of that in the 
face of an act of Congress making it the duty of the department 
to make public its findings. Now we are told by the Assistant 
Secretary in charge of that department, in the course of his 
address of yesterday, that the reason why the department will 
not make them public is, forsooth, some ambulance-chasing 
lawyer might annoy the air company involved. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, suppose the company was 
negligent. Suppose the crash was due to the negligence of the 
company involved. Suppose lives were lost; women were made 
widows, and children were made orphans. The department 
seals its findings, and leaves the widow in each case and the 
orphans in each case to get along the best way they can; but, 
at the same time, the department will hold conferences with the 
air company inyolved and Counsel and advise with them behind 
closed doors. 

Mr. President, that runs afoul of our theory of government ; 
and the sooner the Department of Commerce becomes aware 
that the public has some interest in this matter of commercial 
aviation, the better all will be. 

I grant you that in days gone by aviation occupied a peculiar 
status, but there is nothing sacred, there is no holy ground in- 
volved in commercial aviation, where the sole basis and moving 
spirit is dollars and cents. Such companies go into the business 
for financial reward. ‘The sole purpose is to reap dollars and 
pence from the public. There is nothing sacred about it, and 
the publie is entitled to know what the Government is doing 
in matters of that kind. 

I want this article to go into the Recorp in order that the 
people who read the Recorp may know the extreme length to 
which the Department of Commerce is now going in endeavor- 
ing to justify its failure and its refusal to comply with an act of 
Congress. 
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The astonishing fact is disclosed that the reason why the de- 
partment declines to make public its findings and thus comply 
with an act of Congress is that it might aid what Mr. Young 
is pleased to call “ ambulance-chasing lawyers.” 

Mr. President, a challenge is thus presented. The issue is 
whether Congress shall be superior in a matter affecting the 
public, or whether an executive department shall rise above 
Congress in a matter of that kind. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I desire to ask the Senator a question, if 
I may. I have no desire to interrupt him. 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does not the Senator agree that the infor- 
mation secured by the Department of Commerce in regard to 
accidents should be as free from relationship to the desires of 
lawyers to protect their clients in securing claims against air 
transport companies as is the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its efforts to secure information with regard to accidents on 
railroads? When that information is secured it may not be 
used by lawyers in suits against railroads, even though lives 
have been lost. 

Mr. BRATTON. I agree to that; but that is none of the con- 
cern of an executive department of the Government when the 
Congress has said by an act that the findings shall be made 
public. 
Departinent of Commerce, or of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Does the Senator countenance an executive department setting 
up its judgment against the wisdom of Congress in a matter 
of public policy? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, since I was the author of 
the clause in the air commerce act to which the Senator refers, 
I may take this opportunity of saying that I sympathize with 
him in the position he is taking. I have regretted many times 
that, due to my inexperience as a lawmaker, that being one 
of the very first acts with which I concerned myself when I 
became a Member of this body, I did not realize the necessity 
of putting into the act two things, first, provision for power 


to subpeena, and, second, a protection for the department, just | 


as the Interstate Commerce Commission is protected in its 
findings against the railroads. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, let me take this occasion to 
compliment the Senator by saying that the act of which he had 
the honor to be the author—that is, the act approved May 20, 
1926—affords all the authority the Department of Commerce 
needs. It is plain; it is unmistakable. It says that the Sec- 
retary shall investigate, record, and make public the causes of 
accidents. The Senator covered the ground. I find no fault 
with the act. I commend the Senator upon its terseness, and 
yet its completeness. 
the Congress enacted coming from the pen of the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

The Department of Commerce has exceeded its authority, and 
has flagrantly violated a plain mandate of Congress. The fault 
is not with the Senator from Connecticut, nor with the Congress 
itself. There is abundant legislation. Why does not the Assist- 
ant Secretary say that the act does not require them to report 
the causes of accidents instead of saying that their failure to 
do so is because it might aid ambulance-chasing lawyers? 

Mr. President, the statement made yesterday by the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce in New York is astounding. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator says that the Secretary of 
Commerce has failed to do his duty in making public the find- 
ings of the department, as required by the law. I heard the 
Secretary testify. He testified that he made the findings publie 


to the carrying company, that he declined to make them publie | 


to the rest of the public who were interested in it. 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes; he said that. I want now to advert to 
what the Senator from Connecticut said a while ago, to assure 
him that he and I are in accord with reference to the sufficiency 
of the act which he drew in 1926. I am certain that no addi- 
tional legislation is needed. The Department of Commerce 
talks about the need of authority to compel the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of books and records. That has 
to do with the investigation itself preceding the findings. That 
has nothing to do with making the findings public. One pre- 
cedes the investigation, the other follows it. That would not 
give the Department of Commerce one iota of additional author- 
ity with reference to making its findings pubiic, or any addi- 
tional facilities with which to do that. It simply enables the 
department to conduct its investigation with added facilities, 
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and perhaps more thoroughness, but after the investigation is 
completed and the findings have been made, there will be no 
difference hereafter in so far as making the findings public is 
concerned. The department not only has the authority to do 
that now but it is its plain duty to do so. 

I will say to the Senator from Connecticut that I any utterly 
astounded at the attitude taken by the department. I am 
unable to comprehend it. 

My astonishment is increased by the utterance of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce yesterday. He does not undertake 
to justify the course of the department in law. He undertakes 
to justify it by saying that lawyers might annoy the air com- 
panies, and that the Bureau of Aeronautics was created to foster 
aviation. Of course it was created to aid aviation, but not 
to disregard the public. That is the error of the department; 
they fail to take into account the interest the public has in this 
industry. They are altogether on the side of the industry, and 
altogether indifferent to the public, so far as this matter is 
concerned. 

I repeat, in conclusion, that amidst all of the things we are 
unable te understand, this is the most baffling to me. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the attitude of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, as I have seen it—and I have been in close 
contact with it for the last few years—has been a very earnest 
effort to aid commercial aviation. Under their efferts commer- 
cial aviation in this country has increased by leaps and bounds, 
beyond all the hopes of anyone at the time the act was passed. 

I do not think the Senator from New Mexico and I are far 
apart in our desire that the causes of accidents in aviation, in 
so far as they can be discovered, shall be published and broad- 
east. I have recently offered an amendment to the air commerce 
act which is now before the Committee on Commerce and has 
been referred to a subcommittee of which the junior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. HoweELL} is the chairman, providing for 
amendments to the air commerce act which shall force the im- 
mediate publication, in full, of the facts with regard to all fatal 
or serious accidents, surrounding the investigation with the 
powers which the legal officers of the Commerce Department 
believe it should have, to secure the attendance of witnesses, 
and the immediate production of evidence, instead of its destrue- 
tion, as recently occurred in the celebrated case near Kansas 
City; and, furthermore, protecting the Government against any 


| charge or claim due to any harm which may be done to air 


transport companies, I hope very much that in the interest 
of aviation and in the interest of the public that amendment 
may be adopted in the very near future. 

Mr. President, there is an extraordinary difficulty, which 
everyone who has been a pilot or who has been identified with 
aviation for any number of years knows, in finding out the 
causes of accidents. It is far more difficult than it is in train 
service, far more difficult than in regard to aceidents at sea. 
Generally at sea, where there are casualties, there are a number 
of people who are quite capable of testifying as to the causes 


| of the collision, as to whether there was inefficiency or care- 


lessness on the part of the officers or the seamen involved. 

I would like to call the attention of the Senator from New 
Mexico to the fact that when a ship disappears at sea with 
all on beard and is never heard from it is impossible to dis- 
cover the cause of the accident or to publish it, and that is 
what happens frequently in the air. That is what happened 
the other day over here at Bolling Field when one of the ablest 
pilots of the Army, piloting one of the safest planes ever built 
in the history of aviation, taking off under apparently ideal con- 
ditions, and haying risen 300 feet from the field, suddenly 
plunged to his death, and all the passengers were killed and the 
plane was destroyed. 

No one knows definitely the cause of that accident. It was 
Seen by many pilots. It was seen probably by more people who 
actually understand thoroughly the science and art of aero- 
nauties than any previous accident; yet no one knows definitely 
the cause of that accident. Personally I think it may have been 
due to an aceumulation of poisonous gas in the cabin of the pilot. 
It was a very cold day. There is no way at present by which 
the presence of such gas can be determined. The plane was a 
closed plane; the windows were all shut. The engines had all 
been tested. There may have been an accumulation of ecarbon- 
monoxide gas, a small whiff of which is suffiétent to put a pilot 
temporarily out of commission. 

The plane was only 300 feet above the ground. I have ascer- 
tained by investigation and inquiry of the medical officers that 
even a whiff of this gas would put a pilot out of commission for 
three or four seconds, which is far more than sufficient time for 
the plane to dive into the ground. That is only my own theory. 
It may be just as far from correct as north is from south; but 
it may be correct. Everyone was killed. No one saw what 
happened to the pilot. No one knows what happened. The 
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plane did not give out. The engines did not fail. There was 
apparently no structural failure involved. The plane was going 
along on an eyen keel when suddenly it plunged to the ground 
and was totally wrecked and everybody in it was killed. 

I vield now to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BRATTON. I agree with the Senator that oftentimes it 
is difficult for the department to determine definitely the cause 
or causes of an accident; but does not the Senator agree that, 
regardless of the degree of the accuracy of the findings or the 
difficulties under which the investigation is made, it is the duty 
of the department, after it has completed the investigation and 
has reached a conclusion, to make that conclusion public? 

Mr. BINGHAM. ‘The question which the Senator raises is 
one which I should like to answer in the affirmative, and would 
do so had I been well advised at the time the act was drawn and 
‘ had put in it the same provisions against the findings being used 
+ in a court in a civil suit as is the case with a railroad accident. 

Mr. BRATTON. That does not affect one way or the other 
the question as to whether it is the duty of the department to 
make its finding public. 

Mr. BINGHAM. When I put into the act that particular 
clause, which, unfortunately I wrote myself without legal advice 
and got the conferees to agree to it, I did not have in mind the 
publication of all the details. I had in mind more particularly 
the discovery for the benefit of aviation of what caused the 
accident. I believe that the Department of Commerce has in 
the best way that it could, with the handicap of the act not 
being adequately written, endeavored to find out the causes of 
accidents for the benefit of aviation. 

I want to call to the Senator’s attention the fact that by 
neglecting to put into the act a clause providing for the sub- 
penaing of witnesses I neglected to give to the Departnrent of 
Commerce the necessary machinery for forcing to come before 
them the information which they needed. The way the act was 
written the Department of Commerce officials are handicapped 
by reason of failure to give thenr the legal machinery for secur- 
ing the information. Therefore they were put in this predica- 
ment. They must go to the people who know the most about it 
and ask them to give the information which they have. They 
can not demand it as a matter of legal right. Had they been 
able to do so a different situation would have arisen. They were 
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put in the position of being forced to ask for information when | 


the information itself might be seriously to the personal damage 
of the person concerned. Therefore in order to secure the in- 
formation for the benefit of aviation and in order that their 
knowledge of aviation might advance they have had to tell the 
people involved, “ We will not use this information publicly if 
you will tell us just what you know about it. We will use it 
only for the benefit of aeronautics, so that our rules and regula- 
tions may be better drawn and the art and science of aeronautics 
advanced.” 

Mr. BRATTON. The Senator said that he failed in drafting 
the act of 1926 to give the department needed facilities with 
which to conduct an investigation; that is, he failed to give 
then the authority to issue subpæœnas to compel the witnesses 
to attend. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
dence. 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes; and to insist upon the production of 
evidence. Let us agree that all of that should have been in- 
cluded in the act. Let us agree that the department was handi- 
capped by our failure to do that in 1926. How did the act 


And to insist upon the production of evi- 


handicap the Department of Commerce in making publie its | 


findings? What added legislation could be written to aid them 
in making public those findings? 

I am not complaining about their methods of investigating 
accidents ner their methods of recording the results of their 
investigations, I think the department has done well in both 
of those respects. But how could the Senator aid them now 


in making public these facts in view of all the developments | 


since 1926? 
Mr. BINGHAM. As I understand it, the legal advisers of 
the executive branch of the Government have held that if the 


Department of Commerce were to make public the details in | 


regard to special accidents it would render the Government 
liable to suits for claims against it by the companies who 
might be damaged by the information given out. I agree with 
the Senator that except for that reason there was no reason 


why it should not give out the cause of the accident, and that | 


is what I hoped would happen when I wrote the act; but, unfor- 
tunately, I did not go into details sufficiently. 


Furthermore, I will say that it is my belief that had the | 
Department of Commerce followed the course which he desires, | 
and thinks they should have dene, of publishing the results of | 


their investigations in all cases, their sources of information 
very shortly would have completely dried up, and we would not 
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have been as far along on the road to- success in aviation as we 
are to-day, because the department would have been unable to 
secure the information with regard to accidents from the per- 
sons involved which they have been able to obtain under the 
course they have followed. 

Mr. BRATTON. The Senator said he understands that the 
legal advisers of the department have advised the department 
that to make these findings public would subject the Govern- 
ment to suits. Obviously, therefore, the legal advisers haye not 
advised the department that the act did not enjoin that duty 
upon them. On the contrary, they have said that it should not 
be done because the Government would be subjected to suits and 
liability. Let us assume that to be true. I question it, but for 
the moment let us assume it to be true. Has the time come 
when an executive department is justified in refusing to obey an 
act of Congress because, in the opinion of the legal advisers of 
the department, the Government might be liable in dollars and 
cents? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do not think the department actually dis- 
obeyed the act of Congress, although they did not go so far in 
carrying it out as I wish they had. They actually did publish 
the result of their investigations, but in tabulated form, which 
has given us a vast amount of important information. They 
haye published the results in the same way that other govern- 
ments haye published their results. France, for instance, re- 
cently stated that during the year 1927 there were some 265 
more or less serious accidents which involved the death of 144 
persons in France, and they have distributed the causes among 
the 10 or 12 best-known causes of accidents, showing that more 
than half of those accidents were due to errors of the pilots 
themselyes, bad judgment and bad piloting; a very consid- 
erable percentage to errors of pilots made under the stress of 
motor operation; and the rest due to a variety of causes. In 
that way aviation is advanced by our knowledge of the general 
causes of accidents. By the publication of their results in 
tabulated form and by the knowledge which they have acquired 
privately and which they have put into practice in writing 
new rules and regulations aviation has been very materially 
advanced even though the curiosity of the public in its knowl- 
edge of aviation has not been as advanced as I wish it had. 

Mr. BRATTON. As I understand the department has fol- 
lowed the general policy of issuing publications annually or 
semiannually, including in each release a tabulated summary 
of the accidents which have occurred during the period covered 
by the particular release, 

Mr. BINGHAM. May I say at that point that they have 
cooperated in that regard with the greatest committee in the 
world on aviation, the National Advisory Committee on Aero- 
nauties, which has drawn up a very remarkable series of bul- 
letins dealing with accidents and the proper way to analyze 
and tabulate them to do the most good for aviation. 

Mr. BRATTON. And in those tabulations they have given 
in summary form and by pereentages the causes of accidents; 
for instance, that 3314 per cent of them were caused by defec- 
tive machinery, that 40 per cent of them were caused by negli- 
gence of pilots, and so on. 

Mr. BINGHAM, Is the Senator quoting from actual sta- 
tistics? 

Mr. BRATTON. No; I am using that simply as an illus- 
tration of the method pursued by the departinent in making 
fPublic its findings. Those findings may be helpful to aviation 
as a scientific development. Does the Senator think that those 
publications comply even measurably with the provisions of 
the act which he prepared, both as to content and as to time 
of making them public? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I can only reply to the Senator frankly 
that I was disappointed the first time they started publicly to 
tabulate the returns, and I wished at that time that I had 
taken the matter up and had introduced an amendment such as 
the one now pending before the Committee on Commerce, which 
would require the publication of full particulars in regard to 
all serious accidents, and at the same time surround the De- 
partment of Commerce with the same kind of protection that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has with regard to the 
investigation of railroad accidents and the publication of their 
findings. 

Mr. BLEASE. 
necticut yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. BLEASE. I would like to ask the Senator from Con- 
| necticut this question. If the Government or its officials should 
send a young man into the air in a plane which they know is 
not in first-class condition, does the Senator think it would be 

right for the Government to conceal the truth about that acci- 
| dent and to threaten with dismissal other parties in the service 
| who could tell about it, if they should tell? 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Con- 


Certainly, 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly not. 

Mr. BLEASE. Then does not the Senator think that when 
the Government does such a thing, the widow of the man who 
was killed should receive more from the Government than a 
mere pittance of $30 a month? 

Mr. BINGHAM. She certainly should, if the facts are as the 
Senator states them. During the two years when I was in the 
Army I never haye heard of anyone in the Army being sent up 
deliberately to pilot a plane which was known to be unsafe. 
Of course, we have to send pilots up in planes that have been 
rebuilt to test them, to see whether they are safe or not, but I 
never heard of anyone sending a pilot up in a plane known 
to be unsafe. Such a thing would merit the most serious 
condemnation. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I will cite the Senator to the 
case of Lieutenant McHugh, who was killed in Nicaragua, and 
who was sent up in what was called a “coffin plane” over his 
protest. Now, the Government even declines to let those who 
know about the incident tell what they do know in order that I 
may present a proper Claim before this body. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I want to repeat what I 
said a while ago, that I find no fault with the act of 1926 in 
respect to making the findings public. That act is complete. 
Indeed, it is replete with authority on the part of the De- 
partment of Commerce in that respect. The Senator’s pending 
amendment, giving authority to the department to issue sub- 
peenas, compel the attendance of witnesses, and the production 
of records in evidence, will aid the department in conducting 
its investigations; it is a step in the right direction; but what 
is the Senator going to do after that amendment shall have 
been adopted and enacted into law if the department still 
assumes the position that it is inimical to the best interests 
of air commerce to make the findings public and, accordingly, 
it continues to refuse to make them public, just as it is doing 
to-day? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does the Senator ask that as a question to 
which he desires me to reply? 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If after this amendment shall haye been 
adopted—and I hope the Senator, if he approves of it, will 
aid in its adoption—the department continues to follow the 
policy which it is following at the present of not publishing 
its findings in connection with fatal or even serious accidents, 
then, Mr. President, I think that a resolution similar to that 
introduced by the Senator and now on the calendar insisting 
that the facts be given to the Senate for such use as the Senate 
cares to make of them would be in order, and perhaps further 
legislation might be necessary; but I do not believe when that 
amendment shall have been adopted the Department of Com- 
merce will refuse to obey the specific provisions of the act 
requiring the publication of the details in regard to accidents. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the amendment of the Sena- 
tor is no more definite and no more certain than is existing 
law. I am not so sure that the department will change its 
policy after his amendment shall have been enacted into law. 
I intend to support the amendment; I think it is meritorious; 
but I can not see that under it the department as an arm of 
the Government, supposed to serve both the industry and the 
publice impartially, and with equal fidelity, will be obliged to 
change its policy. 

I repeat, Mr. President, what I said a while ago, that the 
error into which the department has fallen is in emphasizing 
unduly the interest of the industry and minimizing unduly the 
interest of the public. I insist that the public has something 
to do with commercial aviation—that is, aviation transporting 
persons and property for hire. The public pays the freight; 
the public rides in the planes; and so the public has a deep 
interest in commercial aviation. The department has laid too 
much stress upon just what was mentioned by the Assistant 
Secretary yesterday, that the law was enacted to foster aviation. 
That is true, but the Senator from Connecticut and no other 
Member of this body and no Member of the body at the other 
end of the Capitol intended in connection with that act to 
foster aviation to the detriment or the disregard of the publie. 
As the law is being administered, however, in my judgment 
the department is utterly disregarding the public, so far as 
making public its findings with reference to the airplane acci- 
dents is concerned, and I confine myself to that particular 
phase of the situation, 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, to protect American labor, and 
for other purposes, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND]. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I had requested the floor before 
the Senator from New York rose. I now ask to make a 
statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I desire to address myself to the 
subject matter that has been under discussion this morning 
concerning the so-called political trend of the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court. I have, however, at the request 
of the Senator from New York, agreed to yield the floor to 
him, as he has seyeral matters of pressing importance to pre- 
sent, but I wish now to give notice that at the very first oppor- 
tunity after the Senator from New York shall have concluded 
I shall again seek recognition of the Chair, and, if recognized, 
shall proceed to the discussion of the matter which I have 
just announced, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am very much obliged to 
the Senator from West Virginia; he is courteous and kind to- 
day, as always. 

I ask that the amendment which I send forward, in the form 
of a substitute, be read to the Senate. I offer the amendment 
as a substitute for subdivision (e) of paragraph 218, page 45. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 45, paragraph 218, it is pro- 
posed to strike out all of subdivision (e) and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


(e) Bottles and jars, wholly or in chief value of glass, of the char- 
acter used or designed to be used as containers of perfume, talcum 
powder, toilet water, or other toilet preparations; bottles, vials, and 
jars, wholly or in chief value of glass, fitted with or designed for use 
with ground-glass stoppers, when suitable for use and of the character 
ordinarily employed for the holding or transportation of merchandise; 
all the foregoing not produced by automatic machine, 75 per cent ad 
yalorem. For the purposes of this subparagraph no regard shall be had 
to the method of manufacture of the stoppers or covers. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure that the wording of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York is better than that 
of the House bill and of the amendment as agreed to by the 
Senate; but, in order to make the Senator’s amendment conform 
to what I think it should be, and so that it will not have any 
effect upon paragraph 218 (a), I offer an amendment to the Sen- 
ator’s amendment and ask that it may be read. If the amend- 
ment to the amendment shall be agreed to, then I will have no 
objection to the amendment of the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New York. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, line 10 of the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New York, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “all the foregoing not produced by auto- 
matic machine, 75 per cent ad valorem,” and insert “all the 
foregoing produced by automatic machines, 40 per cent ad 
valorem ; otherwise produced, 75 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That will make the rate on the articles pro- 
duced by automatic machines 40 per cent instead of 75 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, does the Senator not think 
that 40 per cent is high? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is high on some particular articles, but it is 
to cover the whole range, and, therefore, I think that we are 
perfectly safe. At any rate, we can let it go to conference and 
have the conferees work it out there. 

Mr. COPELAND. As I understand, then, if the amendment 
is left in the form now suggested, and goes to conference, the 
conferees will give consideration to the question whether the 40 
per cent rate is not too high? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the object I have in offering the 
amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Because when I read the testimony before 
the Finance Committee I find that even those who were con- 
tending for the higher rate on hand-blown bottles were not 
asking for an increase on the others. 

Mr. SMOOT. Some were and some were not. 

Mr. COPELAND. It will save time, Mr. President, to ac- 
cept the amendment to the amendment, and I do accept it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the amendment to the amendment shall be 
agreed to, I will have no objection to the adoption of the 
amendment of the Senator from New York. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in order to perfect the para- 
graph I send to the desk an amendment and ask that it may 
be read. ‘he amendment is to make it clear that the 85 per cent 
rate in paragraph 218 (a) shall not apply to the ordinary bottle 
for medicine and for pharmaceutical purposes provided for in 
paragraph 217. Without the amendment, I am afraid that such 
a construction could be placed upon the paragraph that the rates 
in paragraph 217 would be boosted to the rates in paragraph 
218 (a). 

Mr. COPELAND. It is very well to do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 44, line it is proposed 
to strike out the words “ bottles and jars, provided for in” and 
‘nsert “the articles provided for in paragraph 217 or in.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
he amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

«The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in paragraph 218 (a), line 
19, the next to the last word is “rods.” Does the Senator find 
that? 

Mr. SMOOT. On what page is that? 

Mr. COPELAND. On page 44, line 19. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I find there the word “rods.” 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator will also find in paragraph 
231, line 15, on page 53, the word “rods.” Here is the situa- 
tion we are in; We have tubes and tubing and this kind of hol- 
low tubing [exhibiting]. Then we have plain glass rods [ex- 
hibiting] and we have colored rods [exhibiting]. One is duti- 
able at 40 per cent, one at 50 per cent, one at 65 per cent, and 
one at 85 per cent. I desire to move an amendment covering 
those items. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me understand the Senator’s proposed 
amendment. As I understand, the substance of the Senator’s 
amendment is this: He would reduce the 85 per cent rate to 
65 per cent and the 40 per cent rate he would increase to 65 
per cent? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. The 40 and 65 per cent rate will cover the 
great bulk of the articles. The articles covered by the 85 and 
65 per cent rates are not so numerous. So we would have a 
material increase, and I do not think that is justified. 

Mr. COPELAND. What I have in mind is that they ought 
to be on exactly the same plane. They are all made in the same 
way: there is not a particle of difference in the way they are 
made. Here is a solid glass rod on which a duty of 85 per cent 
is levied, and which is made by exactly the same process as 
the tube that is dutiable at 65 per cent. Then we have the 
others at 40 and 50 per cent made in the same way except that 
they are colored. They ought all to be in the same paragraph 
and at the same rate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have a letter or telegram from Tennes- 
see claiming that the amendments of the Senator from New 
York would increase the duty very materially and urging that 
they be not agreed to. I suppose the Senator has an amend- 
ment for subdivision (b) also? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I propose to place in subdivision (b) 
such language as this, “tubes, tubing, canes, and rods,” putting 
them all at the same rate. I do not care where they go, but 
they ought to be exactly at the same rate. The experts can 
advise us as to what the rate ought to be, but the fact remains, 
and I am sure every Senator can see, that since these are all 
made by exactly the same process, they ought to`be taxed at the 
same rate, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what the Senator's amendment 
does. The Senator’s amendment decreases the 85 per cent to 65 
per cent. Then he increases the 40 per cent to 65 per cent. In 
other words, 85 per cent of the item in quantity the Senator is 
increasing and 15 per cent he is decreasing. That is about the 
result of the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, in order that the matter will be be- 
fore the conferees, may I ask that a note be made of this dis- 
crepancy, this false arrangement, because it is a false arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT, It needs clarifying. 

Mr. COPELAND. It should be clarified. 
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Mr. SMOOT. But I do not think the Senator's amendment 
would do the right thing. I would not want to increase 85 per 
cent of the products to 25 per cent. I do not want to do that; 
but I will say to the Senator that now that he has called atten- 
tion to the matter, I will call attention to it when the bill goes 
into the Senate, and see if we can not fix it up. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But with the understanding that the rates 
are not to be raised. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think they ought to be raised, Mr. 
President. That is why I asked that it should go there for 
consideration. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, President, I suggest that the Senator 
might move to strike out the words “and rods” in line 19, page 
44, and also, in the other section, strike out the words “and 
rods” and insert on page 45, line 5, after the word “ tubes,” the 
words “ and rods.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That would take care of only half of it, and it 
would not be complete, 

Mr. COPELAND. That was what I had intended to do, but 
now—— 

Mr. SMOOT. But I think the only way to do is to work it 
out here, and I assure the Senator that we will work it out 
in conference. I do not think we ought to pass upon that mat- 
ter right now in the situation that exists. Another thing, Mr. 
President. On the whole, I do not want the rates increased. 
Therefore, it seems to me we should work it out; and we have 
the difference between 85 per cent and 40 per cent to work on. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then I have the assurance of the Senator 
from Utah that in conference some effort will be made to put 
tubes, canes, and reds all at one rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. If that can be done, we will bring it up in 
conference and consider it. 

f oi COPELAND. Then I think that is the best we can do 
o-day. 

Now, Mr. President, another matter: At the top of page 49, 
paragraph 221, when this paragraph was up before, the Senate 
amended it by adding 

Mr. SMOOT. That can not be touched without a reconsidera- 
tion until the bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is not in order now? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not in order now. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to bring that up at the proper time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just as soon as the bill gets into the Senate the 
Senator can do it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then another matter, Mr. President. In 
paragraph 207, I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
offers an amendment which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 38, line 19, after the comma, 
strike out “ $8.40 per ton,” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 


Containing above 93 per cent of calcium fluoride, $5.60 per ton; con- 
taining not more than 93 per cent calcium fluoride, $8.40 per ton. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Tariff Commission has 
recognized three types of fluorspar—the acid type, the ceramic, 
and the metallurgical. The rate at present on all classes is 
$5.60. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
the amendment he has just offered complies with the Presi- 
dential proclamation ; and, perhaps it ought to be agreed to and 
go to conference. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Now, Mr. President, I refer to paragraph 
214, sponge iron. 

Sponge iron was originally in paragraph 301, on page 56, line 
8, “granular or sponge iron, $2 per ton.” It was thrown out of 
that paragraph, and put in paragraph 214. Am I right about 
that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, paragraph 214 is the basket 
provision ; and now it would fall in the basket clause. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senate committee put an 
amendment in the metals schedule, paragraph 301, line 5, on 
page 56, “granular or sponge iron, $2 per ton.” The Senate 
rejected that amendment; and without any further provision 
that throws it back into the clause where it automatically car- 
ries the equivalent of about $9 a ton, It was my thought, at 
the time the Senate agreed to that amendment, that it auto- 
matically went back to the 75 cents per ton carried on pig iron, 

Mr. COPELAND. That is what it should be. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what it should be; and it is my 
purpose to offer that amendment at the proper place in the pig- 
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iron section, where it belongs, instead of back in the earths; 
but that probably can not be done until we get the bill into the 
Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator from Utah will take 
the same view that the Senator from Kentucky takes of this 
matter, because sponge iron in its ultimate use has exactly the 
same purpose to perform that pig iron has and should be taxed 
at the same rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I agree that the action taken 
by the Senate puts sponge iron back into paragraph 214 at 30 
per cent ad valorem. y 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is not the action that the Senate in- 
tended to take. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say that I do not think the 
Senate, when they acted upon it, really understood the question. 
If we are going to do it, this whole thing ought to be brought 
up when the bill reaches the Senate, and then we should agree 
upon whatever rate it is desired to fix. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What ought to be done is so to amend it 
as to make sponge iron carry the same rate that pig iron car- 
ries, which is 75 cents a ton. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there is a little difference between pig 
iron and sponge iron. I think the rate ought to be a little 
different; but there is no doubt but that it ought to be changed 
from what it is now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Probably it might be in order, when we 
reach paragraph 801, to offer an amendment; but in view of 
the fact that we have frowned upon and I myself have said 
that I would not agree to rehash further any amendments that 
have already been passed on here, it was my intention to wait 
until we get into the Senate to offer an amendment that clarifies 
that matter. 5 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is the way to do it. I think what- 
ever action we take on sponge iron ought to be taken when we 
have paragraph 301 under consideration, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND] 
will give me his attention, I haye just stated to the Senator 
from Kentucky that whatever we do with sponge iron, under 
the situation that exists, will have to be done when the bill 
reaches the Senate. Then not only the proposition the Senator 


has in mind can be taken care of, but also the amendment that 


is to be offered by the senior Senator from Kentucky. That 
is the proper time to consider it, 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very glad there is no difference of 
opinion among us as to where it should be, That is, it ought not 
to be taxed at this enormous rate of paragraph 214, because it 
is used for the same purpose as pig iron, and should have a 
corresponding rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. . So it is understood, then, that when the 
bill is in the Senate that will be brought up, and the wrong 
rectified? z 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Kentucky has already given 
notice that that is what he will do when the bill reaches the 
Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Now, on the bottle matter, if there is any 

uestion 
oe Mr. SMOOT. There is not any question involved there, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. COPELAND. But, of course, if there is any change that 
needs to be made, it can be made in the Senate, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. COPHLAND. I am very much obliged. That is all I 
have. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment which I ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 51, lines 19 and 20, strike 
out the words “ and frames, mountings, and other parts thereof,” 
and insert “frames and mountings therefor, and parts of any 
of the foregoing.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this amendment is to make it 
clear that parts of frames and moldings, as well as parts of 
the instruments themselves, will be included. = 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I haye been advised about 
that, and I see no objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Also, on the next page, the same thing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah offers a 
further amendment which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 52, lines 1 and 2, strike out 
the words “and frames, mountings, and other parts thereof,” 
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and insert “frames and mountings therefor, and parts of any 
of the foregoing.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. That makes no change in the rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. 

Mr. COPELAND. It simply clarifies the language. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a clarification and simplification of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Are there further amendments to 
this schedule? 

Mr. DALE. Mr, President, I should like to offer an amend- 
ment proposed by my colleague [Mr. Greene] to line 21, page 55, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the slate amendment? 

Mr. DALE. Yes. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 55, line 21, strike out “15” 
and insert “ 50." 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask the Senator not to ask 
for a 50 per cent increase, Why not let it be 25 per cent and 
go to conference? Taking it all into consideration, imports and 
everything else, I think that would be sufficient; and I hope the 
Senator will accept it. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, under the circumstances, knowing 
that we are all in a hurry to get through with this bill, I think, 
perhaps, we had better accept that. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Vermont modi- 
fies his amendment. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Utah 
will do what he can for this matter in conference. 

i Mr. SMOOT. Whatever we can do in conference will be 
one. 

Mr. HALE. The slate situation is really very critical. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that the importations have increased. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Vermont, as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The schedule is still open to 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to revert to paragraph 66, page 28, on which I was unable to 
obtain action the other day. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the paint provision? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that paragraph be taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have none. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk an amendment I desire to present, striking out the para- 
graph and inserting the following. 

Mr, SMOOT. Is it an amendment to the whole paragraph? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; to the whole paragraph, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 
graph 66 and insert the following: 


Par. 66. Paints, colors, and pigments, commonly known as artists’, 
school students’, or children’s paints or colors: 

(1) When in tubes, jars, cakes, pans, or other forms, not exceeding 
1% pounds net weight each, and valued at less than 20 cents per 
dozen pieces, 1 cent each per cake, pan, tube, jar, or other forms: when 
assembled in paint sets, kits, or color outfits, with or without brushes, 
water pans, outline drawings, stencils, or other articles, 70 per cent 
ad valorem on the value as assembled. 

(2) When in tubes, jars; cakes, pans, or other forms, valued at 20 
cents or more per dozen pieces, and not exceeding 14%4 pounds net 
weight each, 40 per cent ad valorem; when assembled in paint sets, 
kits, or color outfits with or without brushes, water pans, outline draw- 
ings, stencils, or other articles, 70 per cent ad valorem on the value 
as assembled. 

(3) In bulk, or any form exceeding 144 pounds net weight each, 
8% cents per orice: Provided, That the words “assembled” or “as- 
sembly” when used in this paragraph shall mean the identical form, 
container, and assortment of merchandise customarily and generally 
sold to the ultimate consumer or user. When imported in any other 
form, container, or assembly, the container and the contents shall pay 
duty as if imported separately. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this paragraph 
deals with paints, colors, and pigments, both those commonly 
known as artists’ colors and those known as school or children’s 
paints or colors. The purpose of this amendment is to sepa- 
rate school paints from artists’ colors, the last remaining un- 
changed. 

With respect to the school paints, the present law makes 
these commodities dutiable at different rates according to 


28 strike out all of para- 


1930 


whether or not they are assembled in paint sets, kits, or color 
outfits. The present law adopted by the Senate provides for 
a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem on paints when not assembled 
and 70 per cent ad valorem on those paints when assembled into 
paint sets or color outfits. In either case, under existing law, 
no distinction is drawn between artists’ colors of high value 
and school colors of low value. 

The article to which this amendment seeks to give new and 
separate tariff support is the school paints when assembled as 
a color outfit. Such outfits put in tin boxes contain eight 
cakes of paint together with a brush and water pans. ‘They 
retail for about 35 cents per box. ‘The colors contained in 
these boxes when imported bear a duty of 70 per cent ad 
valorem. The amendment offered makes no change in that 
duty, but only in these school paints when imported unas- 
sembled. This is because it has become the practice of im- 
porting cakes of paint used in the school outfits separately and 
at a low duty and afterwards assembling them in this country. 
In importing practice the 70 per cent ad valorem duty on 
these school color outfits has been circumvented, and so no 
protection has been afforded the commodity consisting of as- 
sembled boxes of paints used by school children. It is this 
existing practice of circumventing the duty on these assembled 
outfits of school paints that my amendment js designed to 
prevent. 

The amendment which I have submitted in behalf of those 
interested and who have been in consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of the American industry who desire to preserve the 
domestic industry, provides for a rate of duty upon the cakes 
of paint valued at less than 20 cents per dozen pieces, when 
nonassembled, at 1 cent per cake, This duty is fixed at this 
rate in order to offset the difference in the cost of the imported 
cake and the domestic-made cakes. It costs two to four 
times as much to produce these paints in America as in Hol- 
land and Germany. 

Mr. President, I have presented this amendment at the request 
of my colleagues and several other Senators who are interested 
in paragraph 66. The purpose of the amendment is to prevent 
evasion of present law and to force imports through the channel 
of assensbled boxes. 

I should add that in addition to the domestic producers’ 
petitions for the rate named in this amendment, there have 
been petitions from many educational sources requesting that 
such duties be levied as will permit the American producers of 
school supplies to retain this industry. The producers of school 
supplies manufacture this product in connection with other 
school supplies. They state that they are unable to meet the 
foreign competition and must have this duty in order to con- 
tinue their production of these paints. They state they will 
have to abandon the industry unless they are given this pro- 
tection upon these paint cakes, Z 

Incidentally, they claim that the cost of producing these paint 
cakes is about 15 cents a dozen, while they are imported from 
Germany at 3 cents to 4 cents per dozen cakes, and from Hol- 
land at 6 cents to 8 cents per dozen, American costs are so 
great because of the heavy duty that it is necessary to pay 
upon the dyes and chemicals used in making these paints as well 
as the expensive labor here. It should be added that the mak- 
ing of these cakes was developed in the United States during the 
World War, and the heayy duty levied upon chemicals in the 
act of 1922 has made the eost of production higher. 

The issue here is whether or not we want to abandon this 
industry and let the importers of foreign paints take over the 
supplying of schools with the artists’ paint boxes. Incidentally 
there is a good deal of sentimental opposition to this suggestion. 
It is stated, among other things, that this is the only school 
supply that is not successfully produced in America, and that 
this is the only school supply that will probably have to be 
imported. Practically all other countries have an embargo 
against United States paints and colors for school use and 
require the use of their domestic paints in their schools. It is 
unfortunate that it is necessary to levy such a high duty of 
1 cent per cake, but it seems to be the only way to prevent 
the evasion of the 70 per cent ad valorem duty upon the 
assembled boxes. If it were not for the retention of the 
present law of 70 per cent ad valorem upon the assembled 
boxes of paint, I would hesitate to suggest this increased duty 
upon the cakes of paints unassembled. The rate proposed by 
the amendment upon these unassembled paints is higher in 
appearance than in reality because the practical effect will be 
merely to enforce the imports coming in in the assembled form 
and paying 70 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. What change is there from the 
the colleague of the Senator offered on the floor? 


amendment 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My amendment is a reduc- 
tion, in several instances, of the rates proposed by my colleague 
in his amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. A reduction? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. It is a reduction 
on all unassembled articles in this paragraph except cakes and 
pans. On cakes and pans the rate is the same, namely, 1 cent 
each per cake or pan, 

Mr. McKBELLAR. That is what I wanted to know. Does 
this amendment reduce the duty from the rate in the bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; it reduces the rate in 
the amendment offered by my colleague. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What about the Senate provision, which 
has already been adopted? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senate provision is pre- 
cisely the same as the present law. 

There would be a duty of 70 per cent on the box, which we 
retain, but it Was possible to defeat that duty on account of 
other lower duties being placed upon the paints placed in the 
box. I do not think there is any objection to the amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, instead of the amendment 
taking the place of the committee amendment, it takes the place 
of the whole paragraph, does it not? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; it makes it clearer. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a substitute for the whole of para- 
graph 66, 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. Several Senators have 
passed on it and have reached the conclusion that this amend- 
ment is the best disposition of the matter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President, before I vote on this, I would 
like to say that I have received a good deal of propaganda 
with reference to this paragraph. 

As I understand the effect of this amendment on the little 
article which I hold in my hand, a slab containing eight cakes 
of coloring for school children, it would be this: That article 
costs 2 cents just as it is for the whole eight cakes. The Sena- 
tor proposes to put a tariff on that of 1 cent per cake, which 
would make the tariff 8 cents for an article having a value of 
2 cents. That amounts to 400 per cent ad valorem. 

It may be that the domestic manufacturers of these colors 
for school children are entitled to a different rate from that 


they now enjoy, or that which is carried in the bill, but cer- 
tainly I do not feel justified in voting for a tariff which would 
put a rate of 400 per cent ad valorem on a little article like 
this, which is sold to the school children of the United States, 
and that is what this amendment would do, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
those cakes is about 6 cents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. One of those advocating this increase told 
me in my office that the value of these articles unassembled, as 
they are in my hand, the articles coming in separately, is about 
2 cents, and that this amendment would put a tariff on them of 
8 cents, which is, of course, equivalent to an ad valorem of 400 
per cent, 

I concede that a ease has to some extent been made out in be- 
half of a different rate, but certainly there is no justification, 
in my judgment, for charging the school children of the United 
States a tariff of 400 per cent on this thing which comes in un- 
assembled, and which is assembled after it gets into the United 
States, 

I am informed that in some instances it is assembled in a box 
that is made in the United States, that this foreign article is 
brought in unassembled, under this duty, and after it is brought 
in, it is put into a box similar to the one I have in my hand, and 
is sold to the American school children. 

The claim has been made that the manufacturers of some of 
these things are putting on a design like the Statute of Liberty, 
or some other American design, seeking to create the impression 
that it is made in the United States. I do not approve any 
effort to perpetrate a fraud on the school children of our coun- 
try, but I am not so certain that that is not what is going to 
happen if we put a tariff of 400 per cent on what is on the in- 
side in order to punish somebody for putting a picture on the 
outside that misrepresents the place of origin. I am tfying to 
protect the substance, not the form. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator appreciates that 
the duty on the box, assembled, is 70 per cent. There is no 
change whatever made in that, But that duty has been defeated 
by importing these paints separately and the box separately, 
and then assemblying them. The purpose of this amendment 
is to retain the duty of 70 per cent, and have these things come 
in at 70 per cent separately. I appreciate the objections to the 
specific duty on the cakes, which is a high equivalent ad valorem 
because of the basic value being a few cents per dozen, 


Mr. President, the value of 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The duty on these articles coming in assem- 
bled is now 70 per cent, which is a fair duty. The claim is 
that the importer is avoiding the payment of that duty by 
bringing the articles in unassembled. Here is a little brush, 
for instance, which is supposed to go with the set. That is 
brought in separately at a lower duty, and after the importers 
get all these things in, they assemble them into a complete set 
of these painting colors used by the school children. 

It may be that it is necessary to do something in order to 
prevent them from avoiding the real tax, but I can not con- 
ceive that that situation justifies an increase to 400 per cent on 
this, if they do bring it in assembled, which they may continue 
to do. Why should we force them to bring these articles in in 
a complete set, when, as now, they are bringing them in unas- 
sembled and using an American-made box for assembling them 
after they get into the United States? It is for that reason I 
can not conceive that a 400 per cent tariff on the articles on 
the inside of the box ought to be levied in order to compel the 
importer to put them on the inside before they ship them to the 
United States. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think I 
ought to say to him that I had practically the same difficulty he 
has had. I appreciate, however, that something ought to be 
done to prevent importers evading the duty of 70 per cent. If 
the Senator has any suggestion to make that would be helpful 
in preventing the evasion of the 70 per cent duty, I would be 
glad to accept it. What I merely desire to do is to retain the 
making of these American paint boxes in the United States and 
avoid the necessity of importing them from foreign countries. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there is nothing in the 
amendment which specifically prohibits the importation of these 
articles unassembled, as they come in now. The Senator may 
be undertaking to raise the rate on the unassembled parts so 
high that it would be unprofitable to bring them in unassembled 
and force them to bring them in assembled under the 70 per 
cent rate; but it strikes me that it is not particularly injurious 


to the American people to have these things brought in un- 
assembled, and then, when they arrive here, assemble them in a 
box made in the United States, employing American labor, as I 
understand is to some extent being done. 

Certainly the effort to circumvent the importation of these 
boxes ought not to carry us to the extent of levying an ad 


valorem rate of 400 per cent, which it would amount to, as I was 
informed in my office by the man who has been in Washington 
advocating this increase. He told me that this particular thing 
coming in here unassembled was worth 2 cents. Now it is pro- 
posed to levy an 8-cent tariff on that thing, which, of course, is 
400 per cent. If I have been misinformed about that I would 
like to be corrected. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President, I would like to 
get some information from the Senator from Massachusetts in 

regard to this matter. In the first place, what is the duty on 
the box itself? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
45 per cent. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What duty is proposed? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I refer to the box unas- 
sembled. The box with the brush and the paint in it, assembled, 
bears a duty of 70 per cent. However, some of the boxes are 
being shipped in, all the brushes are imported, and the pans of 
paint are imported in large quantities, and they all bear duties 
less than 70 per cent. The purpose of this amendment is to 
levy such specific duties upon the pans of paint as may require 
the importers to assemble them abroad and send them in at the 
rate provided in the present law, 70 per cent. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What is the present duty on the 
box unassembled? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On the box unassembled, 
under the basket clause in the metal schedule, the duty is 45 
per cent. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What will be the duty on the 
box under the proposed amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My amendment only relates 
to the cakes or pans of paint. It does not change the duty on 
the box, which is in another schedule. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What is the duty on the brush 
unassembled? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
per cent. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
brush assembled? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Seventy per cent. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What is the duty on the paints 
inside of the box under the present law? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Forty per cent upon the 
cakes or pans of paint, if not in the boxes, and 70 per cent ad 
valorem if assembled in the boxes. 


The duty on the box is about 


The duty on the brush is 45 
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ens ROBSION of Kentucky. What will be the duty on the 
paints? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
amendment pending. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
box? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Eight. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. F have received a great many 
communications from persons in Kentucky advocating this 
identical amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator will see that a 
duty of 40 per cent on cakes which cost 2 cents, or which cost 6 
cents, whichever is correct—I say 6 and the Senator's colleague 
says 2—is insignificant. Forty per cent of 2 cents is but a 
fraction of a cent. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. As I started to say, I have 
received a great many communications from school people in 
Kentucky, and all that I have received adyocate this identical 
duty. Why is it that all the school people, principals of schools 
and colleges and other school officials, are urging this duty? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. First of all, they want these 
paint boxes to be produced in the United States. All our school 
supplies, of every kind and character, with the exception of 
these paint boxes, are produced by American industries, and the 
schools take pfide in pointing out that fact to the school chil- 
dren, explaining where the different commodities they use are 
made, The school authorities evidently desire to preserve this 
industry in the United States. It is about to disappear. They 
claim to be on the verge of abandoning this business. I said 
to the people who came to me representing this industry, “I 
want the lowest rate under which it will be possible for this 
industry to keep going.” They said, “This is the lowest rate 
possible.” After conferring with several other Senators we 
have gotten down to this rate. It is lower than first proposed 
and changes the rates only on the cakes of paint, leaving the 
boxes with the cake paints when assembled as at present. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Is this the rate proposed by 
the committee? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; it is lower than the duty 
proposed by the House in some instances and higher = other 
particulars. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I understand that; Bik is this 
lower or higher than the duty proposed by the committee? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is higher on the unas- 
sembled articles, but the same on the assembled paint boxes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. How much higher? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. One is an ad valorem and 
the other is a specific duty. The value of the cakes is so small, 
a an of a cent, that only a specific duty is effective and 
1elpful, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. How much of an industry i. 
that in this country at the present time? How much is invested 
and how many people are involved? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is a part of the industries 
that make school supplies of various kinds. I do not under- 
stand that there is any separate industry for the making of 
the paint boxes alone, It is a part of the school supply 
industry. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Is there any difference of opin- 
ion or difference in the statement of facts that the duty now 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts is necessary to 
preserve this as an American industry? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am convinced that the sit- 
uation which confronts us is to determine whether or not the 
industry shall remain here or be abandoned and get our 
needs from Germany. Perhaps it ought to go to Germany. 
Perhaps we ought to abandon attempts to preserve it here. 
This amendment, in my opinion, gives the American industry a 
chance to preserve itself and remain here. I would not favor 
the amendment except that it does not increase the present 
70 per cent duty on the assembled school paint boxes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I wonder if the chairman of the 
Finance Committee can give me his opinion as to whether or 
not the amendment is necessary to enable the industry to main- 
tain itself here? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
the statement of the Senator from Massachusetts is correct. It 
is a reduction in the rate, with the exception of one element. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Taking the three items—the box 
and the brush and the paint—is this an increase or a reduction 
over the duties provided in the House bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Taking the three items together it is a re- 
duction. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. In the opinion of the chairman 
is it necessary to preserve it as an American industry? 

Mr. SMOOT. All I can say is that I have been flooded with 
letters coming from one end of the country to the other, from 
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manufacturers and others, and the manufacturers and their 
representatives have been in my office, telling me that without 
it the industry is doomed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. More Senators have spoken to 
me about this item than abont any other item in the bill. Per- 
haps it is because they have been extensively interviewed about 
it. The practical effect of this amendment will be to force 
these paints to come in under the assembled form of TO per cent. 
I repeat, the duty proposed on these paints unassembled is 
higher in appearance than in reality. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President, I have received a number of 
letters from school-teachers in my State with reference to this 
matter. Who induced them to write to me I do not know. I 
have not made any inquiry about it. But the gentleman who 
has been here for some time in behalf of this increase went 
to my home town, and soon after he reached there I received a 
letter or two from there. That is perfectly legitimate, but I 
know those people would not have written me if he had not 
requested them to do so, I have no doubt of the sincerity of 
those who wrote the letters. I know them personally. They 
are my friends. They are men and women of high standing, 
some of them school-teachers, some engaged in the selling of 
crayon colors to students, Some of them have alluded to the 
fact that a store within a door or two of them is selling the 
article a little cheaper than they are able to sell it, all of which 
has its bearing upon the situation. 

When this gentleman from Atlanta was here in Washington a 
few days ago discussing this matter with me personally, one of 
the objections raised to the importation was that it comes in at 
such a cheap rate. He told me that this article comes in at a 
cost of 2 cents for the entire assembled eight cakes. I asked him 
the specific question whether what he was asking for was a 400 
per cent ad valorem rate, and he said it was. If what we are 
trying to do is contrayene the importation of these articles at 
less than the rate carried for the assembled articles, it seems 
to me the remedy is to put a straight 70 per cent ad valorem 
rate on the article whether assembled or unassembled. That 
would accomplish the same end. 

I am afraid that by the application of a specific rate we are 
going to raise the price of what may be a more or less insig- 
nificant thing to most of us, but to the millions of school chil- 
dren in the United States it is not an insignificant thing at all. 
As a remedy for the situation it seems to me that if we apply 
the same rate en the unassembled that we apply on the as- 
sembled article, we would prevent the entry of these things into 
the United States unassembled at a lower rate than the 70 per 
cent ad valorem, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Did the Senator have called 
to his attention the great difference in the expense of pro- 
ducing these paints here due to our duties upon dyes and 
paints, and due to our American valuation, and is he convinced 
that it does cost, as a matter of fact, 15 cents to produce these 
paints here? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no doubt it costs more. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Only this morning I said to 
one of these gentlemen who had seen the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, “I am not going to advocate any excessive ad valorem 
duty, and when it goes over 100 per cent I want to be shown 
before I propose any such duty.” He assured me it was nothing 
like 400 per cent, but that it might be something equivalent to 
150 per cent. However, the public is protected by the duty of 
70 per cent upon the assembled box. The industry claims this 
specific duty on the cakes to prevent the evasion practiced by 
the importers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have here one of the assembled products 
made in the United States and one which was imported. I 
haye been informed that the imported article comes in at 2 
cents for the whole assembly, while the domestic article costs 
6 cents to manufacture. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator is justi- 
fied in making the argument that it is no use protecting and 
preserying the American industry, but that it is better to im- 
port these cakes of paint. If we are going to make these 
paints for our school domestically, I am convinced that the duty 
is necessary. The other alternative is that we should let it go 
and depend upon Germany and Holland for our supplies of these 
articles., The assembled boxes will cost no more because the 
same duty is maintained. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If it is true that it is necessary to levy a 
400 per cent duty on an imported article in order to preserve an 
American industry, I say that is too high a penalty for the 
American people to pay. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
the Senator to take. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If I am mistaken as to my facts I should 
like to be set right, but I got those facts from a very excellent 
gentleman who is here urging the increase, 


That is a fair position for 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think one company is in 
the Senator's own State. I notice that one producer is located 
in Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
any producer. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I think this proposal particu- 
larly ought to appeal to us because before the war all of these 
paints were made in Germany. Of course, during the war we 
took up the manufacture. We make entirely different kinds of 
paints, very much improved over what we had before. We have 
developed the manufacture so that during the war and since we 
have been supplying the demand. Since the war Germany has 
imitated us, but sends here an inferior lot of paints, very much 
cheaper than we can possibly make them here and some of them 
so much cheaper than Holland or any other country can make 
them that it is believed they are selling them below cost to get 
the market back they had befere the war and then will raise 
prices again. 

The cheapest German paints are coming in at a total cost of 
just under 3 cents per dozen and the Holland paints at about 
6 to 8 cents. They are now underselling us in order to get the 
market away from us. If they want to bring them in with a 
70 per cent duty, they can always have it by bringing in the 
boxes and paints all assembled instead of separately. They are 
not compelled to take what the Senator calls a 400 per cent ad 
valorem duty, but which is in reality materially less. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr, GILLETT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the Senator in possession of facts which 
would lead him to question the statement that they bring in 
these imported articles unassembled, and that the paints are 
finally assembled in boxes made in the United States? 

Mr, GILLETT. I think the Senator is mistaken in that re- 
spect. I think they are assembled in boxes which are made in 
Germany. They are marked in very small letters, so small it 
is difficult to make them out, “made in Germany.” ‘The boxes 
are sent over, the brushes are sent over, and the paints are sent 
over, all separately, and then assembled here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. While, of course, that is true as to some 
German importations, I understand that quite a large percentage 
of paints or colors are sent here separately and later assembled 
in American-made boxes. 

Mr. GILLETT. I was informed to the contrary. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I would like to repeat what the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Girierr] stated. One of the 
largest manufacturers of these paints is in my State of Ohio 
and another one is located in Kentucky. I am given the infor- 
mation that the difference in the cost is such that unless we do 
give this protection they will have to go out of business. It 
seems to me that we ought to maintain the American business 
rather than to depend upon Germany. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, President, I have some data on this 
subject. I am not going to detain the Senate about it, but the 
statement is made, which I have no reason to question, that 
these colors range in price from a fraction of a cent to as high 
as $10 for a single small pan or tube of color, that an ad va- 
lorem duty would provide no protection of the very cheap colors, 
and that a high ad valorem duty would be prohibitive on high- 
priced colors. For this reason it is said that it is essential 
that a duty be provided giving a specific rate that will protect 
the manufacturers of the lower-priced colors and a compound 
duty that will likewise protect the manufacturers of the high- 
priced colors, 

The information comes to me further that the principal dan- 
ger to American industry and the opportunity for foreign com- 
petition to recapture the American market which they dominated 
before the war lies in the lower-priced artists’ colors and the 
students’ colors. The American student colors sell to jobbers in 
this country at 20 cents per dozen pans. In some instances job- 
bers acting as agents receive a discount of 10 per cent from 
this price. The average cost of competitive Holland-made stu- 
dents’ colors is less than 6 cents per dozen. Holland alone now 
has over 7 per cent of the market in this country. Competitive 
German colors haye come back into the market within the past 
18 months, and it is estimated that they now have about 26 per 
cent of the business. In other words, foreign manufacturers 
now have approximately 33 per cent of the American market. 

The following statement is made: 


I have not received any communication from 


Please understand the American manufacturers are merely trying to 
maintain the selling prices which have been effective to jobbers and 
dealers for a number of years. The duty requested will not increase 
these prices. A tariff based on the theory of equalizing American 
manufacturing costs with foreign selling prices certainly offers no 
opportunity to domestic manufacturers to advance prices. 
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Then it is further said: 


The average cost of students’ colors in this country as reported 
by the various factors to the Tariff Commission is 15.2 cents per 
dozen pans or cakes. With competitive colors selling in Holland at 
less than 6 cents per dozen and competitive German colors selling at 
8.2 cents per dozen, it will be seen that a 40 per cent ad valorem duty 
on this low-priced merchandise, either in the manufactured or bulk 
form, provides no protection and that a specific duty is necessary. 
We are asking for an equalization of cost at home with the selling 
prices abroad. The costs abroad are unknown and it is fair to assume 
they must be even lower than these selling prices. The American 
manufacturers have no fear of foreign competition on anything like 
an even basis, but they can not possibly exist in the face of the devas- 
tating competition just described. 


There are five of these manufacturing establishments in this 
country. It seems to me that the amendment proposed is 
proper, and I should think it ought to be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is one pending amendment 
to Schedule 2, offered by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
BueAse], but the Chair is advised that it has been withdrawn. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be reported. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Amend paragraph 213 by striking 
out all after and including the words “As used in this para- 
graph,” down to the end of line 17, and substitute therefor 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to ask first if the amendment is in 
order at this time? When we were considering committee 
amendments a motion was made to strike out the tariff on 
graphite. Are we to understand the purpose of the Senator's 
amendment is to reopen that question? Does this reopen that 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that the 
amendment affects the House text only, and therefore is in 
order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I make that inquiry for the reason that the 
other day I stated publicly that I would not agree to reopen 
and rehash again any amendment that has already been passed 
on, because any amendment may be offered when the bill gets 
into the Senate. The reason I did not object to the request of 
the Senator from Massachusetts awhile ago was because he had 
already obtained consent to go back to the paragraph as to 
colors. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, before the amendment is read I 
should like to make a brief statement. At the time I offered the 
original amendment I could not offer the additional portion by 
reason of the fact that it was not in order. It is nothing ex- 
cept, in substance, a provision authorizing the question of 
identity of the kind of graphite to be settled by the Bureau of 
Mines instead of by a nonexpert. In effect, that is the object of 
the amendment which I am asking to have read. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does it affect the rates? 

Mr. BLACK. It does not affect the rates at all. 
the amendment may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 42, in paragraph 213, line 
9, after the word “ pounds,” it is proposed to strike out: 

As used in this paragraph, the term “crystalline flake” means 
graphite or plumbago which occurs disseminated as a relatively thin 
flake throughout its containing rock, decomposed or not, and which may 
be or has been separated therefrom by ordinary crushing, pulverizing, 
screening, or mechanical concentration process, such flake being made 
up of a number of parallel laminw, which may be separated by mechani- 
cal means. 


I ask that 


And insert: 

As used in this paragraph, the term “ amorphous” means graphite 
without crystalline structure; and “ crystalline" means graphite or 
plumbago which bas a definite crystalline structure and which occurs 
as relatively thin flakes disseminated throughout its containing rock, 
or in veins, stringers, or masses within its containing rock, decomposed 
or not, and which may be or has been separated therefrom by ordinary 
crushing, pulverizing, screening, or mechanical concentration process, 
such graphite being made up of a number of parallel laminae, which 
may be separated by mechanical or chemical means or both, and that 
the determination of the identity of imports be vested in the proper 
experts of the United States Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have not had time to study 
the amendment, but from hearing it read I think, perhaps, it 
is a better description and more to the point than is the pro- 
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vision in the House bill. The Senator, as I understand, pro- 
poses to strike out from line 9, beginning with the word “As,” 
down to and including the word “ means” in line 17. 

Mr. BLACK. If the Senator will turn to the paragraph, I 
will explain exactly the purport of the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have just referred to the paragraph. 

Mr. BLACK. I can state to the Senator exactly what the 
amendment provides. 

Mr. SMOOT. I heard it read, and I was rather inclined to 
think it was a very good proposition. I think the House pro- 
vision is a little ambiguous in its meaning, and I think the Sen- 
ator’s amendment ought to be agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK. I will say to the Senator that the additional 
definition was drawn by the State geologist of Alabama, who 
is also connected, in an indirect way, with the Bureau of Mines. 
The definition heretofore has been so ambiguous that it is 
almost impossible to make an actual determination between the 
two kinds of graphites. Certain words have been added. For 
instance, in the first clause, the words, “ ‘amorphous’ means 
graphite without crystalline structure.” I think any geologist 
or anyone else who knows anything about it will say that 
amorphous graphite is graphite which is not crystalline. 

The next addition consists of the words, “and ‘ crystalline’ 
means graphite or plumbago which has a definite crystalline 
structure.” The provision in the bill is further proposed to be 
changed so as to read: 


And which occurs as relatively thin flakes disseminated throughout 
its containing rock, or in veins, stringers, or masses within its con- 
taining rock. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may 1 ask the Senator a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Do I correctly understand the Senator 
as saying that the amendment he proposes does not in any way, 
by indirection or otherwise, affect the rates involved? 

Mr. BLACK. The only way it could affect the rates involved 
would be this: It is claimed that heretofore nonexperts have 
been unable to determine between the two kinds of graphite, 
amorphous and crystalline, and the commodity has been permit- 
ted to come in as amorphous when in reality it was crystalline, 
whereas, under the amendment, experts of the United States 
Bureau of Mines would determine that it was crystalline, and 
in that way the rate might be affected indirectly. . 

Mr. VANDENBERG. But, as a general proposition, the 
amendment is merely a clarification and does not involve a 
change in rate? 

Mr. BLACK. It is a clarification, with the idea of prevent- 
ing what, I think, have been frauds and which I believe the 
records will show have been frauds on the United States Goy- 
ernment in the payment of tariff duties on graphite coming into 
the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have now a copy of the 
amendment from the desk, and notice the last two lines read: 


And that the determination of the identity of imports be vested in 
the proper experts of the United States Bureau of Mines. 


That can not very well be done. 

Mr. BLACK. It can not be done? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; unless an entirely new bureau shall be 
created. 

Mr. BLACK. 
be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


I understood from the department that it could 


It could be done by creating another bureau; 
that is, we would have the Treasury Department dealing with 
everything else but this item, and would have to build up a new 


bureau for this commodity alone. There is no necessity of doing 
that, and I ask the Senator to eliminate these words. To the 
remainder of the amendment, I have no objection. I think the 
wording is better and that the amendment provides a better 
definition than is contained in the law, but I certainly would 
not want to have remain in the bill the last two lines, which 
read: 


And that the determination of the identity of imports be 
within the proper experts of the United States Bureau of Mines. 


Mr. BLACK. May I say to the Senator that it will not re- 
quire an additional bureau, because there is not very much of 
the commodity imported. I will say to the Senator, as I have 
stated to the Senator from Michigan, that the object of the 
amendment is this: Canada produces crystalline graphite. It is 
recognized all over the world. I have looked up the books and 
the records on that particular subject; I have looked up the 
laws of Canada, and find that it is classed as crystalline graphite 
in Canada, and it is classed that way by the department of the 


vested 


1930 


government in Canada which is called upon to make the classi- 
fication; yet the Treasury Department, or a nonexpert of the 
Treasury Department, has held that that particular graphite is 
amorphous, when, as a matter of fact, it is crystalline. That 
is the object I have in wanting an expert to determine the 
question. 

Mr. SMOOT. An appeal could be made in that case and a 
decision arrived at much better than by building up a new 
bureau. 

Mr. BLACK. It may þe possible that with the clarified defini- 
tion the trouble will be obviated. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say that the definition pro- 
posed by the amendment is perfectly clear. Under existing law 
there was leeway to decide either way they wanted to, but under 
the definition now proposed there can be but one decision. 

Mr. BLACK. With that in mind—and I have the same 
aversion to creating new bureaus that the Senator has—I will 
change the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
bama modify his amendment? 

Mr. BLACK. Let it be modified so as to strike out the 
words referred to by the Senator from Utah. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama, as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, while we are on this para- 
graph, I should like to ask unanimous consent to reconsider a 
previous action of the Senate affecting the paragraph rather 
than wait until the bill shall go into the Senate, 

Mr. BLACK. I would prefer to wait if any amendment is 
going to be insisted upon, because I am not prepared at this 
juncture to meet the proposition, 

Mr. COUZENS. The only question is whether we shall act 
now, while we are on the paragraph, and consider the amend- 
ment I have to offer, or whether we shall wait until the bill 
gets into the Senate. I understand from the parliamentarian 
that my proposal is not in order unless unanimous consent shall 
be obtained to present the amendment. It has been the practice 
heretofore when we have been considering particular para- 
graphs to complete them without haying to wait until later on 
when the question involved would again be opened up to full 
discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Two or three times this morning objection has 
been made to adopting the course suggested by the Senator from 
Michigan. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Dim] asked 
that no unanimous consent be agreed to unless a quorum were 
called, and I hope the Senator will not compel us to do that now. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think it is a mistake to 
pile up amendments to be considered in the Senate when we are 
considering the paragraph to which it is desired to offer amend- 
ments. 

Mr. SMOOT. A unanimous-consent agreement has been en- 
tered into in regard to that; otherwise I would not care at all, 
and perhaps it is best to consider all amendments to the yarious 
paragraphs while we are discussing them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think we would make better headway by 
disposing of amendments in that way. 

Mr. COUZENS. If it is necessary to call for a quorum in 
order to comply with the request of the Senator from Washing- 
ton, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is necessary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Does the Senator from Ala- 


Allen Fess Kean Shortridge 
Ashurst Fletcher Kendrick Simmons 
Baird Frazier Keyes Smoot 
Barkley George La Follette Steck 
Bingham Gillett McCulloch Steiwer 
Black Glass McKellar Stephens 
Blaine Glenn McMaster Sullivan 
Blease Gon McNary Swanson 
torah Goldsborough Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Gould Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Greene aro Townsend 
Erookhart Grundy Oddie Trammell 
Broussard Hale Overman Tydings 
Capper Harris Patterson Vandenberg 
Caraway Harrison Phipps Wagner 
Connally Hastings Pine Walcott 
Copeland Hatfield Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Hayden Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Hebert Robsion, Ky. Waterman 
Deneen Johnson Schall Watson 

Dill Jones Sheppard Wheeler 


The VICE PRESIDENT. NBighty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, now that we have a quorum, 
I renew my unanimous-consent request to consider paragraph 
213 while we are on the subject of graphite. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I hesitate to object to any 
request made by the Senator from Michigan ; but we have spent 
a considerable time, both before and since Christmas, in the 
consideration of the various amendments offered by the Senate 
committee. When we started in the other day to consider 
individual amendments on paragraphs and items not touched 
by the Senate committee, it was easy to see that if we reopened 
the items that have already been discussed and settled we never 
could get the bill out of the Committee of the Whole into the 
Senate. For that reason, I took the position that we ought not 
to grant unanimous consent to go back to any of these items 
where they have been passed on by the Senate in reference to 
Senate committee amendments. 

Unless there is some extraordinary and special reason why 
there should be an exception made, I feel it my duty to adhere 
to the announcement I made then that I would not consent to 
reopening any of these rates where the Senate had already 
passed on them, especially inasmuch as we can reconsider all 
of them when we get into the Senate proper. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does the Senator acknowledge the fact that 
the Senator from Alabama reopened this question by changing 
the definition, although he did not change the rate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. He was within his technical rights in so far 
as that goes, because his language was not dealt with by us 
heretofore. I concede that if we are going to reopen the whole 
subject of graphite, there is no objection to reconsidering the 
whole thing; but I did not understand that his amendment, 
simply changing the definition, really affected the rates at all; 
and I was preparing to object to his amendment when I was 
assured that it did not touch matters we had passed on here- 
tofore. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator from Alabama, if the Senator 
from Kentucky will recall, had to have unanimous consent to 
have the amendment that he had adopted taken up. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. COUZENS. Back in November, when the Senator from 
Alabama made the amendment to which I am objecting, little 
or nothing wis known of the purport of the amendment or what 
it would accomplish ; so that under the parliamentary situation 
at that time he had to get unanimous consent to do what he 
did do. He got unanimous consent to get in the amendment that 
he proposed; and without anyone having any knowledge of the 
effect of the amendment, except the Senator from Alabama and 
perhaps one or two others, the amendment was adopted. 

There was no opportunity to have a long discussion, because 
the effect upon the industry was not known. In fact, I knew 
nothing about it, and did not know about it until after the 
amendment had been adopted. In view of those circumstances, 
and the fact that if it is not done now, while we are on the 
subject of graphite, it will have to be all gone over again when 
we get into the Senate, as the Senator from Florida said awhile 
ago, it seemed to me that it ought to be agreeable to everybody 
to conclude the paragraph at this time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If there were any assurance that it would 
be concluded, there would be no objection; but, of course, the 
whole thing can be reopened when the bill gets into the Senate, 
just as it is attempted to reopen it now. 

In view of the fact that the Senator from Alabama has 
offered his amendment, I am not going to object to the request 
of the Senator from Michigan, because I think it presents an 
exceptional situation, probably not contemplated the other day; 
but I am going to insist that we shall not go back and take up 
again and rehash all the amendments that we thrashed out here 
for weeks. Otherwise we never will get this bill through and 
get it into the Senate. 

Mr. COUZENS. In general terms, I am in accordance with 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BLACK.. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. COUZENS. I do. 

Mr. BLACK. Reserving the right to object, I do not admit 
that it was necessary for me to get unanimous consent origi- 
nally, and I did not admit it then. There were certain amend- 
ments which had been made to the particular section which I 
sought to amend. I endeavored to get unanimous consent to 
offer an amendment covering the entire paragraph, but I could 
not obtain it. That is the reason why to-day I was compelled 
again, under the parliamentary situation, to offer an additional 
amendment. My first amendment covered rates which had been 
affected by committee amendments. 

Mr. COUZENS. If the Senator will look up the CONGRES- 
sional Record of that date he will find that he did get unani- 
mous consent to do what he did, for I looked up the RECORD and 
found that unanimous consent was necessary, because he dealt 
with some items with which the Senate Finance Committee did 
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not deal. Therefore it was necessary, under the same pretext 
that I am using now, to get unanimous consent. I did not 
object at that time, because we were dealing with the subject, 
and I wanted to give everybody an opportunity to expedite the 
matter by completing the paragraph, if possible; but the Senator 
offered an amendment which was agreed upon, a& I remember, 
without any roll call, because no one knew much about it except 
the Senator from Alabama, who had posted himself on the par- 
ticular amendment that he desired to offer. So it seems to me 
that if we can dispose of the matter now it will not be necessary 
to reopen it when the bill comes into the Senate. 

Mr. BLACK, If the Recorp contains a full report—and I 
presume it does—the Senator will find not only that the Senator 
did know about it, but that I sought to obtain a different amount 
and a greater amount of tariff on graphite than the Senate 
voted. 

Mr: COUZENS. I remember that, 

Mr. BLACK. And I think the Senator was here. 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; I was here. 

Mr. BLACK. We had a very good crowd here at that time, 
and I was prepared to present the facts fully and completely. 

Mr. COUZENS. TI think the Senator did present the matter 
very fully ; and I remember his having a colloquy with the Sena- 
tor from Utah about whether the rate should be 2 or 3 or 4 
cents. I remember it very well; but on the other side of the 
question no information was had, because the amendment had 
not been printed, as I recall, in time for anybody to know of its 
effect. Since that time, since the Senator secured the adoption 
of his amendment, the industry that imports this graphite 
learned of the circumstances, and has presented certain facts in 
regard to the matter. It is that matter that I should like to 
dispose of; and I should like, if I can, to get unanimous consent 
to have it disposed of now, and have a roll call. Of course, I 
shall have to be bound by whatever the Senate does; but I do 
believe that the Senate was not familiar with all of the facts 
when it agreed to the Senator’s amendment. 

One reason why I say that is because the Senator used, and 
very well, the fact that they were able to use Alabama graphite 
during the war. There is no question about that. The industry 
was compelled to use it. There was no other source of supply. 
The facts that I now have are that they are paying more for 
the importation of this product from Madagascar and other 
countries than they can purchase graphite for in the State of 
Alabama, because the product from the State of Alabama does 
not stand the same heat test that the imported material does. 
Therefore the industry that are making these crucibles are pay- 
ing more for the graphite from Madagascar than they are pay- 
ing or could get it for from Alabama. 

Under a condition of that kind, when we are trying to reduce 
rates—and I have been in sympathy with, most of the efforts to 
reduce rates—it does not seem fair that a rate should be mate- 
rially increased for the benefit of a product which the American 
manufacturers can not use. I submit that it is contrary to the 
policy which the Senate has been following, and contrary to the 
procedure of the so-called coalition in not raising unwarrantedly 
the cost of the importation of products into this country; and 
I am quite convinced that the Senate adopted the Senator's 
amendment without proper consideration and a knowledge of all 
the facts. 

If the Senator will give consent to having the matter disposed 
of now, I am willing to have it disposed of now and voted upon. 
I have no desire to delay the Senate with any long debate; but 
I submit that there are many Senators who were not familiar 
with the circumstances when the Senator’s amendment was 
adopted, because it does materially raise the rate, and that is 
what the Senate has not been doing. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 
If consent is given to take up this matter now and dispose of it, 
I suppose the Senator will not again undertake to reopen it when 
we get back into the Senate? 

Mr. COUZENS. Certainly not. I just want a fair discussion 
of it. If the Senate disposes of it with a knowledge of all the 
facts, I am perfectly willing to abide by its decision without 
reopening it again; but I do submit that when we passed upon 
it before the Senate did not have all the facts. 

Mr. BLACK, Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
before I go any farther I do not want certain statements that 
have been made to go unchallenged. 

In the first place, this increase of one-half cent a pound is not 
contrary to what the coalition has been doing. It is exactly 
in line with it. It is in line with it by reason of the fact that 
this is not one of the big manufacturing enterprises which have 
grown inordinately rich out of the tariff; and I might state that, 
according to my information, since this amendment was adopted 
the last two companies have gone into the hands of receivers, 
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I am making that statement for this reason: The crucible 
companies which apparently are backing the objections to this 
amendment have grown so rich that at one time, I think I will 
show, they declared a 100 per cent stock dividend; and Joseph 
Dixon & Sons, the main ones who import, and who use only 
a very small percentage of the graphite, have taken from the 
pockets of the American people year by year an increase so 
that they could pay more than 20 per cent cash dividends in 
addition to stupendous stock dividends which they have declared 
from time to time. In the meantime they have squeezed the 
domestic industry, by reason of the fact that they want a 45 
per cent or 60 per cent protection on their products, and want 
graphite on the free list. They have squeezed and squeezed and 
squeezed by using graphite imported from Madagascar, dug 
out of the ground by women and children at 7 cents per day. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr, President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am not prepared to discuss the subject 
which the Senator is speaking about now; but I ask the ques- 
tion, Why is it not competent to deal with the ad valorem rate 
on the manufactured products at the proper time and not 
deal with this product, which can not be produced in this 
country? I am not defending here any ad valorem rate on 
the manufactured goods about which the Senator is complain- 
ing. If these companies are overprotected, let us deal with 
that matter when we come to this schedule. This has nothing 
to do with the question of how much the users may be making 
out of their finished products. The question is whether this 
item itself should have the tariff rate suggested by the Senator. 

Mr. BLACK. I will state to the Senator exactly why it is 
necessary to refer to it. It is necessary to refer to it because 
this is one of those industries—the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co.— 
that is in New Jersey. It is necessary to refer to it because 
the former Senator from New Jersey, Mr. Edge, was on the 
subcommittee which cut down the tariff on graphite and at- 
tempted to raise it on the products of the crucible company. 
It is necessary to refer to it because for years that exact method 
of operating this iniquitous tariff system has kept the South 
and the West prostrate as it enriched the ever-growing monopo- 
lies of the Bast. It is necessary to refer to it because I have 
brought to the Senate an apt illustration of the reason why the 
people of this country are tired of and worn threadbare with 
an iniquitous tariff system which is practiced and put into 
effect for the benefit of the few at the expense of the many. It 
is necessary by reason of the fact that the graphite producers 
of Alabama and of other States that have tried to work on a 
living wage have been forced to compete with T-cents-a-day work 
of women and children by reason of the efforts of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co. and others who have had the members of 
their party in charge of this Government for so many years 
since reconstruction days. 

It is necessary to refer to it because, in my honest judgement, 
the tariff has been operated, not for the benefit of the people 
but for the benefit, in the main, of the chief contributors to the 
ascendent and dominant party in this Nation. It is necessary 
to refer to it, in my judgment, because it is another illustration 
of the fact that a coalition was needed which would take care 
to see that these eastern manufacturing monopolies, which 
have grown rich as they walked abroad over this land and 
trampled on the rights of the common people, are themselves 
compelled to pay a reasonable amount for the crude preducts 
dug out of the soil by the citizens of this country. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, -will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. It is necessary to refer to it, in my judgment, 
because it is an illustration of the good work the coalition is 
doing in the Senate. 

I do not yield to the Senator in the votes I have cast on 
the coalition system, if it be called a coalition system. I 
voted against the raising of the tariff on pig fron produced in 
my State. I voted against the raising of the tariff on other 
products produced in my State. I voted for the raising of the 
tariff on manganese, which is not produced in my State, a tariff 
on which is said to be against the best interests of the steel com- 
panies in Alabama. I did so because of the same principle 
which I have asserted with reference to graphite, that if the 
tariff is to be used to gouge the pockets of the many, those who 
work in the manganese industry should have a like opportunity 
to have that protected which they labor to produce. 

For that reason I voted for a tariff on manganese, and it is 
impossible to consider the tariff on graphite with the effort that 
is being made, as the Senator evidently means by what he says, 
on account of the fact that the crucible companies are opposed 
to it. It is necessary to show, and there will be shown, the 
great profits which have been wrung from the pockets of the 
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people by the crucible companies over the years, as the repre- 
sentatives of the party which they haye placed in power wrote a 
tariff bill for the benefit of special interests and monopolies and 
against the interests of the common people of this Nation. 

I have been voting for the coalition reductions. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, has the Senator from Michi- 
gan been advocating any high rates? 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator from Michigan, I think, has voted 
for a great many more than I have, as the Recorp will show. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think that is an error, but that does not 
make any difference, The fact is that I voted against the tariff 
on pig iron. I have not advocated any high rates. I am not 
how advocating high rates. I am advocating lower rates. 

While I am on this subject I would like to ask the Senator 
froni Alabama why the users of this product pay more for the 
imported goods than they can get domestic for? 

Mr. BLACK. I do not believe the users do so. 

Mr. COUZENS. I have only their statement to that effect, 
and that is all we can get as to any matter. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not believe their statement, and I think 
their idea is erroneous. I think that the records, if proper 
records can be brought here, will show that the reason why 
they buy the foreign graphite is that they can get it cheaper. 
They are perfectly willing to claim the benefit of the tariff 
in order to protect the labor in the crucible companies’ business 
in order that they may declare 100 per cent stock dividends, in 
order that Joseph Dixon & Co. may become the great financial 
barons and control the pencil production, the crucible produc- 
tion, and the other productions which are showing exorbitant 
profits. They are willing to do that, but see what happens the 
very moment we seek to do something for a little industry 
down in the South, which is unimportant in the amount of its 
production, but which would give work to a few thousand 
farmers now out of employment on account of the so-called 
Hoover prosperity. The very minute an opportunity is afforded 
to put those men to work, and thereby take away some of the 
competition from the men engaged in farming, the crucible 
companies, the big eastern business institutions, with the same 
ruthless cruelty they have manifested down through the years 
in trampling on the rights of the common people, placing in the 
high responsible positions in this country, judgeships, commis- 
sions, and other places, the minions of corporate power and 
corporate greed—the very minute there is made an effort to do 
something for an industry in the South which would result in 
benefit for the common man, it is said, “It can not be used; it 
is impossible. Anything that is produced in the United States 
that we have to use in our business is unsuitable,” but the very 
moment they put their manufactured products on the market, 
they cause to be raised higher and higher and higher the stu- 
pendous tariffs which protect them in their monopolistic enter- 
prises, until the consumers of this country are borne down, as 
they are to-day, by a burden which is too heavy for them to 
sustain. 

I get weary of all this talk of prosperity, and the people in 
certain places, those engaged in the big business enterprises, 
seem to think that the only way to have prosperity is to make 
the rich companies richer, the big companies bigger, and the 
mouopolies more monopolistic. They are perfectly willing to 
wring the last dollar out of the pockets of the toilers of this 
Nation who work and earn it by the sweat of their brows, and 
to keep a tariff wall on their finished products, but the very 
moment you begin to talk about protecting something in the 
South or in the West, just that very moment somebody rises 
and says, “ No; that can not be used.” 

When the department of the Republican administration which 
is responsible and has been through the years for these in- 
iquitous tariffs, which haye borne down the cotton farmers of 
the South and the wheat farmers of the West, investigates 
graphite the report is, “ Yes; it is better than any graphite in 
the world for the use.” Still, not willing to accept the verdict 
of the Bureau of Mines, which is instituted for the purpose of 
looking into matters of that kind, they send forth their propa- 
ganda through their subsidized press in order to convince the 
people that the Bureau of Mines is wrong in its tests and can 
not be believed. 

It will be absolutely necessary, when this question is taken up, 
to discuss the question of ad valorem rates on the graphite 
products which have, down through the years, been granted 
benefit through the tariff. At the same time we find that those 
interested in those products are here and have been in this city 
for the last three or four days storming the walls of the House 
and the Senate saying, “ We can not live if you put a little 2- 
cent tariff on graphite, but we insist that you keep the 60 per 
cent tariff we have had imposed on the products, which we sell 
to the people of the United States,” 
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It will be absolutely necessary to discuss this matter, and I 
will be ready to take it up. I would prefer to wait until to- 
morrow, but if the Senator insists on taking it up to-day, that 
will be agreeable to me. 

Mr. COUZENS. As I said to the Senator, I would like to dis- 
pose of the matter, and I assure the Senator that if the Senate 
takes action on the subject after we have had this discussion, 
I will not attempt to bring it up in the Senate. It might just 
as well be disposed of now as to wait until we get into the 
Senate. So far as I am concerned, I am through, and I am will- 
ing to vote. I have stated the case as I know it, and am willing 
to go to a vote, but I would like to have a roll call in order to 
get the attitude of the Senate after we have had more thorough 
debate, and I think we haye had more debate to-day than we had 
when the matter first came up. . 

Mr. BLACK. Does the Senator mean he is ready to vote 
now? 

Mr. COUZENS. I am ready to vote now. 

Mr. BLACK. I would like to have a quorum called, so that 
I could present the facts very briefly. 

Mr. COUZENS. If the Senate does not object, I am agree- 
able to that. 

Mr. BLACK. While the quorum is being called, I want to go 
to my office to get some papers. I want to talk about 10 minutes. 

Mr. COUZENS. If the Senator is agreeable to taking the 
matter up when he comes back, I am willing, and I think if 
nobody objects, that can be understood, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest that consent be 
given, and I will call for a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there-abjection to the request 
of the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection. The 
Senator from Massachusetts suggests the absence of a quorum, 
and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fess Kean 
Ashurst Fletcher Kendrick 
Baird Frazier 
Barkley George 
Bingham Gillett 
Black Glass 
Blaine Glenn 
Blease ; 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 


I suggest the absence of a 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsb, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNar, 
Norbee 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind, 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall Watson 

Jones Sheppard Wheeler 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Highty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Brack] proposed a change in definition, and I understand 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] accepted the change in the 
definition of the product. 

Mr. SMOOT. I accepted it. 

Mr. COUZENS. That makes unnecessary a part of my 
amendment. The other part of my amendment covers the defi- 
nition already in the bill. I will read what I now propose to 
amend: On page 42, line 8, strike out the words and figures 
“crystalline graphite, 2 cents per pound,” and substitute there- 
for the words and figures “crystalline lump, chip, or dust, 20 
per cent ad valorem; crystalline flake, 14% cents per pound.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is existing law. 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; and will precede the definition which 
the Senator from Alabama has just accepted. 

I desire to draw the attention of the Senate and of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of November 2, 
1929. On page 5106 of the Recorp of that day the Senator 
from Alabama proposed that the rate on graphite or plumbago, 
crude or refined amorphous, of 5 per cent ad valorem should 
be changed, and the proposed change in rate was discussed at 
that point. I invite attention to the further fact that there 
was practically no discussion of the matter except that which 
took place beween the Senator from Utah and the Senator from 
Alabama. No other Senators participated in the debate because, 
as I pointed out before, little or nothing was known of the pur- 
port of the amendment or what would result from it. 

I merely wish to repeat that my amendment proposes a re- 
turn to the old law. There is nothing in the testimony that I 


Gof 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfleld 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Jobnson 
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ean find anywhere that justifies the increase proposed by the 
Senater from Alabama. Therefore, as I said to the Senator, I 
am perfectly willing to haye him make his statement and then 
let us vote for the reason that I am quite satisfied that Ameri- 
ean users, no matter what the tariff is, will be compelled to use 
the imported graphite for the reason that it is of a better qual- 
ity for crucible purposes and will stand the heat much better 
than the domestic graphite. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, this is a very small item in the 
tariff bill, but I should like to have the attention of Senators 
for a few moments. It is small in comparison with the general 
large economic sweep of the entire measure, but it is exceed- 
ingly large to the small agricultural area in certain parts of 
the Southern States. 

I want to say in advance that I claim the tariff is justified on 
the basis of revenue. I claim it is justified on the basis of 
tariff protection. Therefore, whether a Senator be a believer 
in a tariff for revenue or a tariff for protection, I claim it is 
justified in this instance. There are two or three different kinds 
of believers in a tariff, some of them like my friend from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHORTRIDGE], who believes honestly in spreading it 
over everything in the country, and will vote for it North or 
South, East or West, whether it is for the crude product or the 
finished product, so far as I have noticed his record. There are 
others who belieye—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brease in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. I am very happy to have the statement 
made by the Senator from Alabama. If he will look at the 
Recorp in reference to this subject matter when it was before 
the Senate in 1922, he will there see that I voted in favor of 
every proposed amendment then offered by the Senator now 
absent, the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Heri], in 
favor of increasing the tariff on this particular amorphous 
graphite. 

Mr. BLACK. I thank the Senator. The Senator and I dis- 
agree on the tariff theory. I am not a high-tariff man. I have 
yoted for low tariffs on practically everything that has been 
proposed. I voted for a tariff on manganese on exactly the 
same principle that I ask now for a tariff on graphite. I voted 
for a tariff on manganese over the vigorous protest of the people 
of Alabama who are engaged in the manufacture of steel. I 
voted for a low tariff on pig iron over the vigorous protest of 
the manufacturers of Alabama, and I call attention to the fact 
that Alabama is perhaps.one of the largest, if not the largest, 
manufacturer of pig iron in the United States, 

Graphite is a small thing in comparison with the products 
into which it enters. I call attention to the fact that the chief 
opponent of graphite is the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. Since 
the year 1922 they have regularly paid on their original invest- 
ment a dividend of 40 per cent. They had an opponent to the 
tariff on graphite before the House committee. The House com- 
mittee asked the gentleman who was on the stand, “ You are 
opposed to a tariff on graphite. What are you going to do 
about a tariff on your product? Are you going to ask for an 
additional amount?” He said, “I would rather not answer 
that question.” Mr. Garner, of Texas, I believe it was, said, 
“You will haye to answer.” He said, “ Yes; we want a bigger 
tariff on our product.” 

It is claimed that the Alabama graphite can not be used. I 
will read what was shown by a test made by the United States 
. Bureau of Mines, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr, WATSON. I would like to find out just what rate the 
Senator wants to impose. 

Mr. BLACK. The rate in the present tariff bill is 114 cents. 
I am asking for 2 cents. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator does not have reference to 
amorphous graphite, but he has gone below that provision in 
the section? 

Mr. BLACK. I am not interested in amorphous graphite, 
and I think this will have very little effect on amorphous 
graphite. 

Mr. WATSON. In what is the Senator interested, then? 

Mr. BLACK. The crystalline graphite. 

Mr. WATSON. The existing law is 144 cents per pound. 

Mr. BLACK. The amendment which was agreed to provides 
2 cents. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 

Mr. BLACK. 


What is the present rate? 
It is 13⁄4 cents, 
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Mr. WATSON. It is 1% cents under existing law? 

Mr. BLACK. That is correct. 
= Mr. WATSON. The Senate has amended that and made it 

cents? 

Mr. BLACK. That is correct. 

Mr. WATSON. What does the Senator want? 

Mr. BLACK. I want that rate. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator wants the 2-cent rate? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. ‘The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cov- 
ZENS] is asking to reduce it again to 11⁄4 cents. Since the 
amendment was agreed to the last two graphite companies in 
America, according to my information, are in the hands of 
receivers. There are millions of dollars of investments down 
there, but they can not competé with graphite which comes from 
Madagascar and Ceylon, dug out by children, violating at least 
the law of humanity, to which the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. BLAINE] so ably referred a short time ago—women and 
children working there under a system of slavery at 7 cents 
a day. The people of America, of course, can not produce in 
that way. If the tariff system is to be in effect, I claim it 
ought to be in effect in the South on the crude products that 
go to enrich the monopolies of the East. That is the basis on 
which I make the statement. 

The Bureau of Mines had a test in order to determine the ques- 
tion. The crucible people, after the war, when they thought they 
saw a chance to continue to get the benefit of slave labor, raised 
the question that Alabama graphite was not fit to use. In 1923 
the United States Bureau of Mines reported a test of various 
graphites used in the manufacture of crucibles. The result of 
that test was set forth in Serial No. 2543, November, 1923. 
Crucibles were actually manufactured and even tested for uses 
and defects, and here is the language of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines. I take for granted that the high priests of 
protection or the low priests of protection will not question the 
accuracy of the findings of the Bureau of Mines. Here is what 
they said: 7 

After the tests had been completed and the data compiled, the results 
indicated that the Alabama graphite gaye the highest service of the 
seven different graphites tested for brass-melting work. Table 2 shows 
the order in which the graphites were tested, together with the average 
number of heats and the average number of minutes per heat. 


That is the graphite which these manufacturers to-day tell 
the Senator from Michigan is not suitable for use. But the 
Bureau of Mines, with tests actnally conducted, found that it 
was the best in the world. That is the fact about it. 

Mr, COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does the Senator haye the test of imported 
graphite or just the test of the American product? The Senator 
said there were tests of seyen different kinds of graphite. From 
what countries did they come? 

Mr. BLACK. I do not happen to have with me that pam- 
phiet. I thought I had it, but I picked up my papers in haste 
and overlocked it. I will have to give that data from memory, 
and I do not guarantee its accuracy. As I recall, the graphites 
came from Canada, Madagascar, Ceylon, Mexico, and one or 
two other places, I can not remember accurately, because I 
haye not had time to get the report. So much for the use of it. 
I also call attention to the fact that it was used almost exclu- 
sively during the World War, and it was used satisfactorily. 
I now desire to read from a letter from a graphite company. 
The letter was written on September 16. I desire to show why 
the writer says they will not buy American graphite, and then 
I will show what the Joseph Dixon Co.’s representative testified 
on the stand before the committee. I will show that he stated 
that the reason they are not digging graphite for themselves 
in this country is because they can not stand the high price of 
$1.25 per day for wages; and yet they have declared a 40 per 
cent dividend on the original investment every year since 1922. 
The writer of this letter gives the names of two stove-polish 
manufacturers and of seven foundry-facing manufacturers and 
a number of crucible manufacturers to whom he has been sell- 
ing graphite produced in this country, and then he says: 


Our graphite can be and is used by every one of these industries, but 
in every case we can sell them only by reducing prices to compete with 
imported graphite, and selling at such prices has invariably meant 
operating at a loss or at no profit. Examination of the income-tax 
returns of ourselves— 


And so forth. 

In other words, the reason the domestic manufacturers are 
not buying American graphite is because they do not want to 
pay the price. 
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The Bureau of Mines says that American graphite is the best 
of the seven kinds tested by it. That those tests were fair 
there can be no question; there was no charge of bias or par- 
- tiality, but on a fair, open test by an impartial, scientific board 
it was found that the Alabama graphite was the best that was 
produced. 

I desire to read merely one or two statements and then I shall 
have concluded. I want to read to the Senate a statement made 
by the representative of the chief opponent of this tariff. The 
vice president of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. inadvertently 
established my case in his testimony before the House com- 
mittee, found on page 1350, volume 2, Schedule 2, of the House 
Hearings of 1929. Doctor Schermerhorn, representing the Dixon 
Crucible Co. of Jersey City, N. J—and I haye been informed 
that he is back here to-day; he may be in the gallery; I trust he 
is—made this statement: 


We own the American Graphite Co. and we have owned it for over 
half a century. 

It is located, I believe, in the State of New York, 

It is not working and it is not exhausted. When wages got from 
$1.25 up per day it got to the point where our production is so small, 
it could not absorb the cost of doing business, 


And yet this company that can not afford in America, in the 
great Empire State of New York, to pay $1.25 wages per day, 
comes here and asks for a tariff of 60 per cent on its product, 
but closes its graphite mines in order to keep employment from 
American laborers, while it sends to Madagascar and Ceylon to 
import graphite which is mined by people who are practically 
under a slavery system, who are working for from 7 to 17 cents 
per day. A 

That is the company that claims it can not use American 
graphite—that is what it claims now—but this gentleman 
claimed some time ago that his company could not use Ameri- 
can graphite because it could not pay $1.25 per day wages to 
American citizens. 

I submit this case to the Senate with this added observation: 
If this were a flourishing industry, if it were making money, I 
would not raise my voice in its behalf for an increase of duty, 
but I would vote, as I have been voting, for a decrease, On 
the contrary, however, it has dwindled until but two concerns 
were engaged in the business at the time the amendment was 


passed over, and, according to the last letter I had, those two 
had been forced to go out of business. 
More than 90 per cent of the graphite used in this country 


was imported last year. It can be produced in this country in 
farming sections. No man who is in favor of levying a tariff 
need hesitate to yote for this duty on the ground that it is 
not justified from a revenue basis. If it shall be imposed, the 
revenue will come from companies that are prosperous, such as 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. I make the statement that any 
company that is paying 40 per cent ought to be compelled to pay 
a great deal more to the Government in taxes than 2 cents a 
pound 

If the time has arrived when the huge, stupendous monopolies 
that stand astride the Government and have practically dictated 
its economic policies down through the years may defeat a 
small, straggling industry, which might give employment to 
two or three thousand workingmen, on the spurious and untrue 
plea that while it could use American graphite during the 
World War the situation has since changed and they can no 
longer use it, then truly the voices of the tribunes of the 
people which have been heard in the past had as well be silent in 
the future. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I need hardly say to the Senator from Alabama 
that I am a consistent believer in supporting any industry 
which can produce any commodity in reasonable quantity. 
The Senator knows that is my philosophy. I will give such an 
industry any encouragement that is necessary to enable it to 
continue in business and to prosper; but I am informed that 
the domestic industry has not produced over 2 per cent of our 
needs, 

Mr. BLACK. Over 2 per cent? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; that it has not produced over 2 per cent of 
the high-quality graphite that must be used in the crucibles, 
and that consumers are now paying more for the imported 
article than they would have to pay for the domestic product. 
That is my information, 

Mr. BLACK. May I give the Senator the correct facts as to 
that? 

Mr. FESS. I will be glad to have them. 
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Mr. BLACK. I will give them as coming from Government 
statistics, which personally I accept. They will show the Sena- 
tor the kind of information that has been spread abroad on this 
question. Before the war domestic production was less than 
one-seventh of the consumption. That statement is found in 
Information Circular on Graphite, No. 4, page 5. In 1918 the 
pereentage rose to 48; in 1923 it rose again to 51.2, but last year, 
due to the fact that the gentlemen who have been distributing 
the information which has come to the Senator did not want 
to use American graphite, the percentage dropped down to 15. 

Mr, FESS. Will the Senator explain why any American 
manufacturer would import and pay more for an article than 
he would pay at home if the home product were suitable? 

Mr. BLACK. I can not explain it, and it does not happen, 
and it has not happened in the case of graphite. 

Mr. FESS. I am told that that does happen. 

Mr. BLACK. The figures happen .to show very differently. 
I took the figures—I did not bring all of them over here because 
this question came up unexpectedly—and analyzed them, and 
the Senator can ascertain the importations of graphite and the 
price that was paid and figure it out for himself. If he does 
that, he will find that less has been paid for the imported 
article. I have on my desk a letter from one who last year 
was practically the sole surviving graphite producer, in which 
he gives me the names of the companies that will buy his 
graphite when he will cut the price below that of the Ceylon 
and Madagascar product, and giving the names of those who 
decline to buy it unless he cuts the price below that of the 
product of those two islands, I shall be delighted to show the 
Senator that letter. 

Mr. FESS. Is the Senator acquainted with Paul M. Tyler, 
of the Bureau of Mines? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; I am acquainted with Paul M. Tyler; 
that is, I am acquainted with his name. 

Mr. FESS. He makes this statement: 


American graphite deposits, though numerous and often large, are 
characteristically low grade. They constitute an abundant source of 
potential supply, but in normal times they have proved relatively costly 
to work, and even at the same price the various products have never 
been able wholly to displace certain imported qualities, notably crucible 
grades from Ceylon and pencil graphite from Mexico. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, let me read to the Senator, in 
reply to that statement by Mr. Tyler, who has been obtaining 
information from the crucible people, from the report of the 
two gentlemen who took samples of the different graphites and 
tested them on a scientific basis. I refer to Mr. R. G. Stull 
and Mr. L. E. Geyer, in their report Serial No. 2542, November, 
1923: 

The graphites to be tested were given an initial to indicate their 
source, 


I will say to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] I 
can now give him the source whence these graphites came. 


The number of crucibles made and shipped are set forth in Table 1, 


The graphite used was from the following places: Montana, 
New York, Madagascar, Canada, Alabama, Ceylon, and Texas, 

Bearing in mind the graphite that was used and the char- 
acter of test that was made, I shall read what the Bureau of 
Mines found. This is not Mr, Tyler’s unsupported statement ; 
it is not Mr. Tyler's guesswork which came out along about the 
time the graphite question was under discussion in the House 
of Representatives; this is from the report on the test 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, does the Senator think that Mr. 
Tyler, of the Bureau of Mines, is indulging in guesswork? 

Mr. BLACK. I will state that Mr. Tyler is not basing his 
statement on a guess, and Mr, Tyler will say the same thing. It 
took weeks to make the test and this is what those who con- 
ducted it said: 


After the tests had been completed and the data compiled the re- 
sults indicated that Alabama graphite gave the highest service of the 
seven different graphites tested for brass-melting works. 

Table 2 shows the order In which the graphites tested, together with 
the average number of heats and the ayerage number of minutes per 
heat. * * > From the data set forth in Table 2 it wiil be noted 
that Alabama graphite bonded with American clays gaye superior 
service, a service at least equal to the commercial crucibles of the same 
class which have been sold in the open market. 


I may also call the Senator's attention to the fact that the 
Jonathan Bartly Crucible Co., one of the biggest companies in 
the land, a company which I understand now claims that it 
ean not use Alabama graphite, advertised to the people of Anrer- 
ica through the press that they had a crucible made of 100 per 
cent American graphite and clay; and they sold it, on the ad- 
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vertisement, which declared it superior to any crucible in the 
world. Of course, at that time they were not seeking to get a 
reduction of the tariff on graphite. When those advertisements 
appeared throughout the land that company was endeavoring to 
sell to the consumer. I do not know whether or not it told the 
truth in the advertisements, but it said that its product was made 
of 100 per cent American graphite and clay, which was superior 
to any in the world. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator will agree with me, will he not, that 
the mere advertising of a product by some company is not quite 
a safe basis for legislation? 

Mr. BLACK. It is not as safe as a test made by the Bureau 
of Mines, is it? 

Mr. FESS. It is not as safe, of course, as the basis afforded 
by a test by the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. BLACK. I read the Senator the result of such a test, 
and that test of the Bureau of Mines was backed up by others. 
I will quote from Mr. Guthrie, at page 363 of the Senate hear- 
ings. Mr. Guthrie, who is the head of the crucible department 
of the Crucible Steel Co., said that “a perfectly good crucible 
could be made from 100 per cent Alabama graphite.” He said 
“his company had demonstrated that fact and if they could 
depend on getting a regular and adequate supply of Alabama 
graphite they would change their formula and use nothing but 
Alabama graphite.” They can get it; there is no question about 
that; nobody is raising any question to-day that they can not 
get it. 

Mr. FESS. Let me ask the Senator, is it not a fact that 
no matter what rate of duty we may put on it, there wiil have 
to be importations in any event? 

Mr. BLACK. It is not a fact; there is no reason for it. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator could demonstrate that, I would 
be with him, I will say frankly. 

Mr. BLACK. We have an inexhaustible supply. 

Mr. FESS. Of the quality which is required? 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly; there is not any doubt about that. 
I have never before heard anybody even suggest that we did 
not have an inexhaustible supply of graphite. It can, as I re- 
call, be dug in 45 States of the Union. It has already been 
proyen that it is excellent; but by reason of the test made by 
the Bureau of Mines, it so happens that Alabama graphite has 
had the ascendant. Then comes Texas, and Montana I believe 
ranks third, or perhaps not third, but it does rank up with 
them as producing a good quality of graphite. However, it 
can be found in many other States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President. 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I may add to what the Senator 
has said that the industry got a good start in the State of 
Montana, but is absolutely shut down now by reason of the 
conditions to which he has adverted. . 

Mr. BLACK. I might call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that we have at least 40 now that are closed down, because 
the companies are buying Ceylon and Madagascar graphite at a 
cheaper rate than they can produce it. T had all of that figured 
out for presentation here when the matter was to be argued 
before, but I did not anticipate that it would come up this 
afternoon; but certainly the Senator from Ohio does not mean, 
taking it truly from the tariff standpoint, that he wants the 
people of Alabama and Texas to compete with 7 to 20 cent labor 
in Ceylon and Madagascar on a slave-basis system. 

Mr. FESS. I frankly state to the Senator that I am a con- 
sistent protective-tariff man, and I do not care where the prod- 
uct is. If by protection we can stimulate the production, I 
shall be for it. I had been informed, however, that no matter 
what the tariff is, we shall be compelled to import graphite in 
order to get the quality that is necessary, and that the manu- 
facturers are now paying more for the imported graphite than 
they paid for the domestic graphite. If that statement is not 
true, that changes the situation; but I am told that it is true. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I regret very much that the fact 
that this matter has come up so suddenly has prevented my 
bringing with me the statistics in which I had figured out the 
exact amount for which the product sold. It can be easily 
computed by looking at the records which appear in these 
information circulars. In addition to that fact, however, I 
have talked to these graphite men, the men who have attempted 
to hold on. That is not the trouble, Mr. President. The trouble 
is the same trouble that has existed in this country down 
through the years, and it is the thing which has added to the 
feeling of indignation and anger on the part of the people of 
the South and the West against the tariff system. It is the 
eternal cupidity and greed of the eastern manufacturers in 
their desire to have everything in the world they manufacture 
protected and have it bring a high price, while the crude prod- 
ucts that go into it from the South and the West have to 
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be dug out of the ground on starvation wages. That is the 
trouble. That is what is behind it. It is not a question of 
quality. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I want to thank the Senator for yielding 
and for having written me a letter on November 15, which I had 
forgotten at the moment, which went into the matter at con- 
siderable length. I took up this subject with the Detroit con- 
cern. I had no communication with the Dixon Crucible Co. 
In fact, I declined to see any of them. The gentleman to whom 
the Senator referred called me out of the Chamber the other 
day, and I declined to discuss the subject with him. I am 
only interested in the information I get from Michigan, and 
it does not come from the Dixon Crucible Co.; but in response 
to the stafement the Senator made to me in a letter of November 
15 they say: 

Regarding the second paragraph— 


The second paragraph of the Senator’s letter— 


they do not produce crystalline graphite in Alabama. They produce 
flake graphite; and, as you know, there is a very distinct difference 
between finke graphite and crystalline graphite—quite as much differ- 
ence as there is between crystalline graphite and amorphous graphite. 


Is that correct? 

Mr. BLACK, Mr. President, that is wholly incorrect. 
the graphite, and I am sending for it now. It is over in my 
office. I shall be delighted to let the Senator look at it. We 
produce. crystalline graphite in Alabama, You will hear some 
people talk, for instance, about soap of the same kind which 
has different names. They call some of this graphite crystalline 
flake. They happen to call that crystalline flake, and they call 
some of it crystalline, and they call some of it Madagascar, and 
some of it Ceylon; but all of that graphite is crystalline 
graphite. 

The amorphous graphite comes from Mexico. The amorphous 
graphite does not come from Canada ; but the crystalline graphite 
comes from Canada. Crystalline graphite is that which has 
crystals, Amorphous graphite is the kind which you might 
describe as a powdered dust, and is not crystalline, so that per- 
haps you could not even see any crystals under a microscope. 

In some of the crystalline graphites the flakes are a little 
larger than in others; but it is all crystalline graphite. That 
is where these people are mistaken, as I wrote. I propounded 
the same question to a geologist, and I have here his letter, 
going into the subject at great length. So far as our graphite 
is concerned, that is the first suggestion I ever heard from any 
source in the world that it is not crystalline graphite. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator perhaps is more of an expert in 
the matter than I am, because he comes from the State where 
it is produced; and as long as there is a difference in the state- 
ments of fact—one stating one fact, and another another fact, 
both alleged to be true—of course, I am unable to dispute the 
statement of the Senator from Alabama. All I can state is the 
information that has been sent to me. 

Mr. BLACK, Mr. President, I haye sent for the graphite, and 
I will show it to the Senator. I do not dispute, of course, the 
good faith of these people. To be perfectly frank with the 
Senator, I think those particular ones will be very little affected 
unless they are importing Ceylon or Madagascar graphite. Even 
if they are importing Ceylon or Madagascar graphite I very 
seriously doubt if they will be affected much, because they will 
still purchase it from there unless the Alabama graphite or 
Texas graphite should be down on the same basis. 

I do claim, however, to know something about this graphite 
question. I was born and reared in the county in Alabama 
where there is perhaps more than there is in any like area in 
the world. It is a poor county from a financial standpoint. 
There was not a railroad in it all through the years, up to a few 
years ago. It is a poor farming county. In the section where 
the graphite can be dug out, the soil is very sterile. This does 
mean a great deal to them, for this particular reason. 

When the war was declared it acted as a tariff, and a great 
deal of money was invested in that county in digging out 
graphite. That brought the farmers from the various places 
in the county into this mining district and took the farmers 
eff their own hillsides into these mines, and they just sprang 
up all over that county, and the production went on for several 
years. Then the manufacturers began to import it from Ceylon 
and Madagascar, and our people could not compete with those 
prices. It went down and down and down, until it was sell- 
ing for about one-fourth or one-fifth of what it sold for right 
after the war. 

Mr, COUZENS. 
that point? 


I have 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 


1930 


Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. ‘The story has been circulated around—I 
haye not seen any of the actual circulars—that a lot of this 
is a promotion scheme, the same as was alleged in the case of 
manganese. Does the Senator know anything about that? 

Mr. BLACK. There is not any sort of doubt but that there 
were a lot of promotion schemes. To-day there are none, 
because it is down to real rock-bottom. As stated to the Senator, 
I can not vouch for this, but I had a letter day before yesterday 
from Alabama to the effect that the last company had gone 
into the hands of a receiver. That was not a promotion scheme. 
That was a legitimate company, and there were many legitimate 
companies during the war. They were perfectly legitimate. The 
people in that county and all through that section put their 
money into this; but in some instances promoters did impose 
on the gullible public, as they frequently do, and sold stock in 
mines that could not be on a paying basis. But there is plenty 
of opportunity; and with this reasonable tariff on this product, 
and properly construed, with this definition which I placed in 
the bill, there is no reason in the world why the industry should 
not employ several thousand people. 

My information may be incorrect; I obtained it from the 
hearings; but I have here the statement that even if the duty 
were raised to 3 or 4 cents a pound it could only affect an entire 
crucible in the sum of 85 cents. It is a comparatively insignifi- 
cant thing in the products into which it enters; and why they 
should make all this protest and objection, when they are the 
beneficiaries of a 45 per cent ad valorem tax, I must confess 
passes my understanding. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator is referring wholly to lead 
pencils and things of that kind? 

Mr. BLACK. The crucible people use only 12 per cent. As 
a matter of fact, the ones who are making the biggest noise use 
only 12 per cent. These are foundry facings, are they not? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; they are manufacturers of foundry 
facing supplies, buffing compositions, and platers’ supplies, 

Mr. BLACK. As I recall, it is stated up at the top of the 
stationery that this man is a Ceylon importer. I think that is 
what the letterhead says. 

Mr. COUZENS. It says, “Importer of East India plumbago.” 
Does that compete with your product? 

Mr. BLACK. That is graphite. They call it plumbago in 
some places. That is his business, you see. He is an importer 
of plumbago. 

Mr. COUZENS. He is a manufacturer, too. 

Mr. BLACK. He evidently manufactures, too. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I, have a little information from one of my cor- 
respondents in Ohio in which he makes this statement: 


A survey of the plumbago crucible industry indicates that the total 
amount of domestic graphite used by all the crucible manufacturers 
does not exceed 2 per cent of the total tonnage of all graphite used by 
the industry; and this small quantity of domestic graphite is used 
only In special products. 


That was the source of my statement about the 2 per cent. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, the graphite used in crucibles, 
according to my recollection from Government statistics, is 12 
per cent of that which is used in the country. Twelve per cent 
of it only goes into crucibles. There is not any question about 
the fact that it can be done with Alabama graphite, and there 
is not any question about its being peculiarly different. The 
crucible people are the ones who have raised the biggest ob- 
jection, and they are the ones who use, perhaps, the smallest 
amount of it; but they happen to be the ones who, according 
to the income-tax reports I have found, are making the biggest 
profits from. their business. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BLACK. I do. 

Mr. COUZENS. What interest uses the other 88 per cent? 

Mr. BLACK. I have it right here. It is divided up; and I 
will state that a number of the industries that use it have 
written me letters saying that they highly approve it—several 
of them. I have it here in percentages, the best it could be 
obtained, for 1923 and 1924. 

Foundry facings use the most—39 per cent. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is the one I am speaking about. 

Mr. BLACK. That is correct. 

Pigments and paints use 14 per cent. 

Crucibles use 13 per cent. 

Pencils use 2.6 per cent; that is, amorphous and artificial. 

Lubricants use 13.4 per cent. 

Bearings and brushes use 13.8 per cent. 
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But, Mr. President, the peculiar part about it is that, accord- 
ing to the Government reports, foundry facings, in the main, 
use amorphous graphite and not crystalline. That is why I 
stated a while ago that I could not understand why the Senator's 
particular people were disturbed over this tariff, because what 
this affects is the crystalline graphite. There is a big difference 
between the two. The foundry-facings people can use amor- 
phous graphite; and you have a company up there in your 
State that does import from Mexico a huge amount of amor- 
phous graphite, and owns amorphous-graphite mines down in 
Mexico. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think that is the United States Graphite Co. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; the United States Graphite Co. They im- 
port amorphous graphite from Mexico; but while, as I said, the 
foundry facings use 39.7 per cent, I did not mean that they used 
39.7 per cent of crystalline graphite. I meant that they used 
89.7 per cent, according to the statistics, of both amorphous and 
crystalline graphite. The statistics do not distinguish, or do 
not give the amount of amorphous as compared with the amount 
of crystalline, except that it is well known that they use more 
of the amorphous than they do of the crystalline graphite. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is not the effect of the Senator’s amend- 
ment at all i 

Mr. BLACK. We do not produce any amorphous graphite in 
Alabama—not a particle. We have crystalline graphite. I 
have personally no objection in the world to a change in the 
provision as to amorphous graphite, but I do not think it would 
be just to those States which produce it to reduce the rate. If 
there is to be a tariff on graphite, I think it should remain. Per- 
sonally, I have no interest in amorphous graphite. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. How much graphite is used in the manufac- 
turing industry, not for processing some quantity but in the 
industry as an essential part, in the manufacture of the product? 

Mr. BLACK. The manufacture of what? 

Mr. BLAINE. In crucible manufacture. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the Senator mean what percentage? 

Mr. BLAINE. How much is used? 

Mr. BLACK. I have not the figures at hand. 

Mr. BLAINE. How much is used for paints and pigments 
and lubricants? 

Mr. BLACK. I think I can give the figures exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. In pigments the proportion is 14.1 per cent. 

Mr. BLAINE. But there are a large number of other uses, 
such as for stove polish. 

Mr. SMOOT. Foundry facings, 39.7 per cent. 
amorphous and the other graphites. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is used in manufacture? 

Mr. SMOOT. Facings in the foundry. In pigments and 
paints, 14.1 per cent of the crystalline is used. Brass crucible, 
8.7 per cent. The amorphous and artificial is used in the manu- 
facture of pencils and crayons, and the proportion is 6:1 per 
cent. 

Mr. BLACK. The artificial would not be affected by this 


That means 


duty. 
Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I understand the Senator knows 
that. 

Mr. BLAINE. Are the paints and pigments affected by this 
amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. There is the crystalline. Of the amor- 
phous and the crystalline, 14.1 per cent is used in pigments and 
paints. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand there are five or six thousand 
tons used in paints. 

Mr. SMOOT. I could tell in just a moment, because I think 
I have the figures of production here. 

Mr. BLACK. It is a very insignificant amount in comparison 
with the cost of the paints. 

Mr. SMOOT. I find I have not the figures at hand. 

Mr. BLAINE. I notice in the Summary of Tariff Information 
that over 5,000 short tons are used in paints, and several hun- 
dred tons in lubricants, and there are a large number of other 
uses, other than in manufacturing plants. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I have the figures here as to 
pigments and paints not affected by crystalline graphite, because 
that is not used, but it says amorphous graphite. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; amorphous and crystalline. 

Mr. BLACK. Amorphous in the main. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the percentages, but they are both 
used in pigments and paints. 

Mr. BLAINE. Am I correct in thinking the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Alabama would increase the tariff 
on that type of graphite used in paints and crayons and lubri- 
cants, and a large number of other commodities that are used by 
ordinary consumers? 
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Mr. BLACK. I will read to the Senator just exactly what 
the effect will be. It is a very insignificant part of lubricants. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am trying to get at just what type of com- 
modities used by the general public this amendment would affect. 

Mr. BLACK. That is what I am prepared to give the 
Senator. 

Mr. BLAINE. 
point. 

Mr. BLACK. 
line graphite. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is not affected by the amendment? 

Mr. BLACK. Ladle stoppers are affected slightly. Only 
1.3 per cent goes into lubricants, but it is all kinds of graphite. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is affected in part. 

Mr. BLACK. It is, in the main, artificial, according to my 
recollection. Fourteen per cent of the product goes into pig- 
ments and paints, but the major portion of that graphite is 
amorphous. 

Mr. BLAINE. 
ment, 

Mr. BLACK. Amorphous graphite is not the graphite about 
which I have been talking. I have been talking about crystal- 
line graphite. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am talking about what is affected by the 
Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. May I explain to the Senator exactly how it 
affects the amorphous, so that it may be understood? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the principal use of the crystalline is 
in the manufacture of crucibles and retorts for melting metals. 

Mr. BLACK. That is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the principal use, but I can not tell 
what percentage of the amorphous or of the crystalline goes 
into pigments and paints. I should judge it was about equal, 
perhaps a little more amorphous than crystalline. 

Mr. BLACK. The entire proportion of graphite amounts to 
very little. It is a very small industry. The annual value 
of the domestic demands of all kinds at present prices is about 
a million and a half dollars for every kind of graphite that 
goes into every kind of business, according to the information 
which I have. The production of crystalline graphite, from 
August 1, 1928, to August 1, 1929, was $475,000 in value. 

Mr. BLAINE. I find a statement on page 489 of the Summary 
of Tariff Information which does not indicate the kind of 
graphite referred to, but does give the figures of sales of 
graphite, as follows, for pigments and paints, 5,065 short tons; 
crayons, 2,190 tons; commutator brushes, 2,090 tons; stove 
polish, 583 tons; lubricants, 452 tons; packings, 97 tons; roofing 
dust, 87 tons; dry batteries, 87 tons. Those are the uses to 
which it is put, and those are commodities which are used 
generally by consumers. 

Mr. BLACK. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
he asked about the kind of graphite used in pigments and paints. 
It is shown on that page that it is amorphous and crystalline. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; it says both, 

Mr. BLACK. In the main, as I recall, it is amorphous. If 
the Senator would study this matter he would find that the 
graphite which goes into these products is of such compara- 
tively insignificant proportions that it is highly improbable that 
any consumer would ever feel any effect of any kind from this 
situation. 

Mr. BLAINE. I notice that one-third as much goes into 
paints as goes into foundry crucibles—a little more than one- 
third. 

Mr. BLACK. That is correct. 

Mr. BLAINE. A large amount goes into crayons, one-seyenth 
as much as goes into foundry facings. 

Mr. BLACK. Not any crystalline graphite goes into crayons. 
That is the artificial and amorphous graphite. None at all goes 
into erayons. 

Mr. BLAINE. I see. 

Mr. BLACK. The fact is that crystalline graphite has an 
entirely different use from amorphous. The amorphous is more 
widely used in the various businesses to which the Senator has 
referred, and it is on an ad valorem basis; it is on a lower 
basis. 

I do not care to say anything more about the matter. I am 
ready to vote, unless Senators want to ask any more questions. 

Mr. BLAINE. I have no more questions to ask the Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I rise merely to congratulate the Sena- 
tor on his logical and unanswerable argument in favor of a 


I am looking at it from the consumers’ stand- 
Ladle stoppers, 5.1 per cent. That is crystal- 


Entirely? 


And is not affected by the Senator's amend- 
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protective tariff, and a tariff adequate to protect the industry 
which we all now have in mind, one of the branches of our min- 
ing industry. 

A few moments ago I recalled the fact that when the tariff 
act of 1922 was under consideration, I had joined with Senators 
from Alabama in voting for an increase of the duty on amor- 
phous graphite. I could have added, as I now do, that I also 
voted with those Senators and others in favor of increasing the 
rate on crystalline graphite. 

I merely add that if any industry in this country is entitled 
to aid, to assistance, by way of a tariff, which I will call a pro- 
tective rate, it is the one which is of such prime importance to 
the State represented by the Senator. 

The Senator has been good enough to refer to the fact, which 
I think is a fact, that when considering this problem I have 
not been a State man. I have, indeed, gladly voted for rates 
which I thought were adequate, of a protective nature, for a 
given industry, whether that industry was in Maine or in 
Florida, in Alabama, or in California; for we-are one people. 
If I should consider the matter from a local standpoint and 
favor a given rate because it directly affected California I could 
do so, I think, with perfect logic by reasoning that whatever 
benefits California benefits other States of the Union. I apply 
that reasoning to the item under discussion, found and mined 
in the great State represented by the Senator, the State where 
men of my blood and my name have lived for many years. 
To me it is a proud recollection that Judge Eli Shortridge and 
his son, George D. Shortridge, were eminent judges in the State 
of Alabama. I feel kindly toward that State for perhaps par- 
donable personal reasons; but I feel now very much its cham- 
pion because of one of its industries, the very life of which is 
involved in this tariff legislation. I shall, therefore, very gladly 
render what little assistance I can to that industry. 

Mr. BLACK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I agree with what the Senator 
from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] has just said regarding the 
graphite industry. I concur in the defense of the industry made 
by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack]. I believe thor- 
oughly that if the industry is given ample protection its produc- 
tion in this country will increase to a very large extent. The 
argument has been advanced here that the proportion of domes- 
tic graphite used in this country is very small, and therefore we 
should encourage the importation of graphite. 

Mr. President, if an adequate tariff is placed on this product 
the production will increase to a very large extent and that 
argument will not hold. I believe that the report made by the 
Bureau of Mines is correct, There is no more reliable agency 
of the Goyernment than the Bureau of Mines, and I indorse 
what they have said because they are accurate and careful. I 
hope the amendment of the Senator from Michigan will not 
prevail. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now recurs upon the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BLACE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further amend- 
ments to Schedule 2, Schedule 3 is open to amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Utah that I shall probably have an amendment to offer 
with reference to lime, but I am not sure. I may not offer it 
at all, but I thought I would advise the Senator that I may 
do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be proper for the Senator from Wash- 
ington to offer his amendment when the bill goes into the 
Senate, anyway. 

Mr. JONES. I know that, but it would be proper anyway 
under the unanimous-consent agreement, for even after we get 
through all of the schedules, amendments may then be offered 
to any part of the bill. I repeat, however, that I am not sure 
I shall offer the amendment. I merely wish to advise the 
Senator from Utah that I may do so. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, now that we have 
reached the metal schedule, and as something has been said 
with reference to the effort to reduce tariff rates as provided 
in the act of 1922, I desire to call attention to the amendment 
which I haye offered to reduce the rates in paragraph 374, for 
which I shall ask consideration when that paragraph is reached, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the aluminum schedule. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The schedule referred to is that 
eovering aluminum, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is a desire for an execu- 
tive session at this time. 
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CHAIN 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have in my possession very 
interesting letters written by Robert G. Duncan, of Portland, 
Oreg., concerning chain stores and their activities, which I ask 
to have published in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PORTLAND, OREG., February 8, 1930, 


STORES 


Hon, CHARLES McNary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR: I am sending you herewith copy of my letter to Sena- 
tor Brookuart, seeking information as to the fate of his resolution 
calling upon the Federal Trade Commission to investigate and report 
upon chain stores. 

If you can assist in getting action on the measure, I am sure you will 
render a great and lasting service to the millions of manufacturers, 
brokers, wholesalers, salesmen, retailers, who are being driven out of 
business by the chain-store Goths and to the countless clerks, stenog- 
raphers, accountants, deliverymen, telephone operators, and factory 
workers who find their gallings gone and themselyes walking the streets 
in quest of employment. 

I must not forget to say that by getting action on the chain-store 
resolution you will also hearten despairing farmers and poultry raisers 
and dairymen, thousands of whom are being looted by the chain-store 
vandals, 

If I do not make myself clear I will point out the crash in butter 
prices, The manipulation of butter prices during January cost Ameri- 
can dairymen $500,000,000 and enriched chain-store monopolists half as 
much or more. 

Needless for me to show you how the shell game is worked. Senators 
know how it is done—cut prites below cost; advertise bargains on Sat- 
urday and Monday in 65,000 chain stores. That will automatically 
bring down the price. Commission men must go still lower or let the 
produce rot unsold. When the producer is ground down to less than 
cost of production, the great chain system stocks up, and as inde- 
pendent nrerchants must now pay more the chains can undersell them 
so far that the people look upon independents as highway robbers. 

Within a few days the writer will be on the air two hours a day with 
an educational campaign along these lines. 

If you care to write me your stand or declare your position in the 
Senate, I will be glad to read your letter or remarks to my radio 
audience. 

If you care to insert this letter in the CONGRESSIONAL Rvcorp, I be- 
lieve it will be appreciated by thousands of worthy citizens throughout 
our beloved country, 

Faithfully yours, 
DUNCAN’S TRADE REGISTER, 
Rosr. G. DUNCAN, 
Editor and Proprietor, 


(Identical letters to Senator Srerwer and Senator BLACE.) 


Furrvary 8, 1930. 
Hon. Smite W. BROOKHART, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR: It seems to me that you introduced a resolution calling 
upon the Federal Trade Commission to investigate and report upon the 
chain-store system, its policies, practices, etc. 

May I trouble you to inform us whether you are pressing that resolu- 
tion? It seems that any commission, however decrepit, could bring in 
a report on such monstrous monopolies within the time that has elapsed 
since your resolution was adopted. What has become of it? Has it 
been put on ice, sidetracked, or embalmed? Is there any chance to re- 
vive it or bring it out, or even get a look at the corpse during this 
Congress? 

We realize that you are busy and that the committees and commissions 
outnumber the leaves of the forest and equal the sands of the sea, but 
hope you, a man of the people, we believe, will press for action on this 
measure which vitally affects 80,000,000 Americans. 

If you will place this letter in the Recor it will hearten a million 
despairing small merchants who are being looted and driven into the 
bread line by the chain-store Goths and monopoly vandals. 

We know you are busy smoking out rich booze hounds, who dine like 
Dives and feast like Lucullus to the popping of champagne corks in 
Gotham’s gilded palaces; but, Senator, can you not take a little time to 
see what has brought poor old Lazarus to begging for crumbs? 

I am taking the liberty of sending copies of this letter to Senators 
McNary, Strerwer, and BLACK for their information. 

Thanking you on behalf of independent merchants all over the coun- 
try, many in Iowa, for attention to this subject, I beg to remain, 

Most respectfully and sincerely yours, 
DUNCAN’s TRADE REGISTER, 
Rost, G. DUNCAN, 
Bditor and Proprietor. 
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PRODUCTION OF NEWSPRINT PAPER IN ALASKA 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, out of order, I desire to 
submit a short resolution, and ask that it be read by the clerk. 
It will take but a moment. After the resolution shall have been 
read, I desire to make a short statement of about a minute as 
to the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
lution. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 212), as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Commerce be and they are hereby directed to assemble all the data 
that they may have in regard to the wood-pulp supply, power sites, 
transportation, and other matters entering into the possible projection 
of the newsprint industry into Alaska, and report their findings and 
the data to the Senate at the earliest possible moment. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to make a very brief 
statement in reference to the resolution which I haye just sub- 
mitted concerning the production of newsprint paper in Alaska. 
As we all know, newsprint now carries no duty under the tariff 
law and none is proposed in the pending tariff bill. We all know 
that it is essential from the standpoint of public interest that 
American newspapers continue to be supplied with an uninter- 
rupted flow of newsprint. I have been informed that this flow 
is menaced by reports by a combination of Canadian newsprint 
manufacturers, and especially, as I am told, of their attempt 
at price fixing of newsprint paper. Of course, this can not be 
done legally under the antitrust laws of the United States; but 
the difficulty is in getting jurisdiction in our courts. Reports 
indicate that the population of Alaska is actually less now than 
in years past, although this Territory is important economically 
and otherwise as United States territory. The Government has 
already built a railroad in Alaska, which, together with water 
routes, makes Alaskan products available at reasonable trans- 
portation charges to all parts of the United States through the 
use of the Panama Canal and Atlantic and Gulf ports. The 
operation of Governnrent and privately owned barge lines, of 
course, makes available cheap water transportation to the in- 
terior cities. It is believed that wood peculiarly adapted to the 
manufacture of newsprint paper can be found in Alaska. If 
it can be found, we should have the advantage of it. Hence this 
resolution is offered so that we may get the exact facts from the 
two departments. 

Mr. President, if I may further trespass upon the time of 
the Senator from Utah, I should like to have unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of the resolution, It 
merely asks for information. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator let the resolution go over for 
one day? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Because I wish to say to the Senator that this 
is the first time that this question has been brought to the 
attention of the Senate. I have no objection to an investigation 
of the subject, but I should like to have the resolution go over. 

Mr, McKELLAR. The resolution does not provide for an in- 
vestigation. I merely wish to have a report on the data the 
two departments already have. I anr advised that they already 
have the data in their possession, and before the pending tariff 
bill shall be finally acted on I should like to have them sent to 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule, 

PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE ON SALARY OF MINISTER TO LIBERIA 


Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr, HARRISON. Mr. President, I take it that the news- 
papers are mistaken in théir dispatches, or that there was some 
mistake about the message from the President, which was deliv- 
ered to the Senate on yesterday. I read in the newspapers 
that the President is at Long Key, Fla., and that the presidential 
hook snared seven fish, and yet a message came to the Senate on 
yesterday asking the Congress to increase the salary of the min- 
ister resident of the United States to Liberia, and the message ` 
was signed “ Herbert Hoover.” I know the Senate will be in- 
terested to learn how he could be in Florida and in Washington 
at the same time, as the message was dated yesterday in Wash- 
ington, and the news dispatch was dated the day before yes- 
terday. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have the air mail now, I will say to the 
Senator, and such a thing could happen. 


The Secretary will read the reso- 
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Mr. HARRISON. 
air mail? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know, but he could have done so, 

Mr. HARRISON, The message, though, is dated February 13, 
and the air mail would have to come at a pretty fast speed, 
because the message was received yesterday rather early in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. SMOOT. It could have gotten here all right, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest to the Senator from Mississippi 
that the President was catching “sail” fish, 

Mr. HARRISON. Perhaps that is the explanation; the Presi- 
dent was catching sailfish, and they sailed up here with the 
message. [Laughter.] 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. SMOOT. I now move the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business in open session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business in open session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There are no messages to be laid 
before the Senate. Reports of committees are in order. If 
there are no reports of committees, the calendar is in order. 
The clerk will state the first business on the calendar. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Bxecutive A, Seventy-first Congress, 
second session, treaty of commerce and navigation with the 
Turkish Republic, signed October 1, 1929. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That treaty went over the other 
day. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask that it go over again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The treaty will go over. 
retary will proceed with the Executive Calendar. 

JACOB D. WALTER 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Jacob D. Walter to be United States marshal, district of 
Connecticut. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have no opposition te that 
nomination or to its confirmation, and yet it seems to me that 
I can not allow the occasion te pass without calling to the at- 
tention of the Senate certain matters in connection with it. I 
do not like to speak, however, in the absence of the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator want to ask me a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I was going to suggest inasmuch as the 
Senator from Connecticut, who is interested in the nomination, 
as I understand, is not now present, that the Senator from Ne- 
braska allow us te proceed with the calendar. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to proceeding with the 
calendar, but I do not want any action of mine to postpone the 
nomination which has just been stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
will be passed over temporarily. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

J. DUNCAN ADAMS 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of J. Duncan Adams 
to be United States marshal for the western district of South 
Carolina. 

Mr. BINGHAM entered the Chamber. 

JACOB D. WALTER 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut 
is now in the room and I ask that we recur to the nomination 
of Mr. Walter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered ; 
and the question is, Shall the Senate advise and consent to the 
nomination of Jacob D. Walter to be United States marshal for 
the district of Connecticut? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as I said before the Senator 
from Connecticut came in the room and before the nomination 
weit over temporarily, I have no objection whatever to the 
confirmation of this man, I have never had any objection to 
the confirmation. I do not know him; I know nothing in the 
world against him, and have never said a word against him 
or in opposition to his confirmation. However, Mr. President, 
I was dumfounded to have given me by the Washington cor- 
respondent of the Hartford Courant an item printed in that 
paper, coming from Washington under the date line of January 
29, in which some comment was made by the Senator from Con- 
necticut regarding my opposition to the confirmation of this 
man. 

The comment made was so groundless and so completely and 
absolutely in every respect, directly or indirectly, without any 
foundation in fact that I want to take this occasion to say to 
the nominee, wherever he may be, and to the people of Con- 


The Sec- 
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Then, the President sent this message by { necticut that the dispatch from Washington, to which I have 
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referred, is, so far as it makes any reference to anything I have 
said or done against this man, is absolutely untrue and without 
any foundation whatever. I do not know him; I never have, 
so far as I know, ever met him; and I know nothing about 
him. I happen to be chairman of the Judiciary Committee, to 
which this nomination was referred. It went through the 
regular channels. I want to read the dispatch to which I haye 
referred : 

WASHINGTON, January 29.—The Senate. Judiciary Committee’s in- 
vestigation of the qualifications of United States Marshal Jacob D. 
Walter, of Connecticut, for reappointment seems to constitute an attack 
by Chairman Noregis of the committee on him, Senator BiIncHAM charged 
this afternoon. The whole matter, which at least delays the reappoint- 
ment, can only be interpreted as an exhibition of personal prejudice by 
Norris against the Connecticut Senator, believes Mr. BINGHAM. j 

To-day passed without any action by Senator Borau, of Idaho, who > 
is chairman of the Judiciary Committee's subcommittee named to” 
consider the Walter case. 5 

One new development is an increased possibility that the subcommiff 
may hold hearings on the matter. It may decide to call Marshal Wa’ 
and perhaps other Connecticut witnesses, down here to discover at 
hand whether Mr. Walter is wet, and, if so, just how wet he is. 


NORRIS GRUDGE AGAINST BINGHAM 


“Senator NORRIS has not forgiven me,” said Senator BincHAM,® 
pointing out to the Senate that although he voted for Smith in the 
1928 election he came back here and occupied the chairmanship of the 
Judiciary Committee as a Republican and accepted the patronage of a 
Republican Senator. 

“His first move against me was his censure resolution for the so- 
called Eyanson incident. He introduced the resolution hoping it would 
force me to resign from the Senate. His next move is this action 
against the reappointment of Marshal Walter. This digging up of a 
letter of protest over eight years old is an unheard-of procedure. 


NO GROUND FOR OPPOSITION 

“The grounds for opposition to the reappointment to a third term of 
Marshal Walter actually amount to nothing, so far as I can see. What 
are a man’s private opinions so long as he enforces the law? Marshal 
Walter has done excellent work for eight years. There has never been a 
complaint against him that I know of. The Attorney General and the 
President have recommended his reappointment. They seem to think 
his administration has been all right,” declared Mr. BINGHAM. 

Senator Norgis, of Nebraska, the chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, said Tuesday that the appointment of a subcommittee to consider 
the confirmation of the renomination of Walter involved a routine com- 
mittee procedure that was followed whenever a protest was on file 
against a nominee. The protest which was apparently the basis of 
the committee's action is a letter that was written from Wethersfield 
in October, 1921, by Rey. W. E. Wheeler, It questions the dryness of 
Mr. Walter. 

While the superficial aspects of the situation indicate that the Judi- 


į ciary Committee will approve the proposed reappointment of Marshal 


Walter, yet, as has been pointed out, there aré certain angles of the 
matter, including the move to get nondrinking, prohibition-thinking 
men for United States marshals that continue to challenge attention. 


Mr. President, as I have already said, I had no knowledge 
of this man in any respect, and I have not now. With a great 
many other nominations, this one was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. There are members of the Judiciary 
Committee here; and if I misstate by a single iota what hap- 
pened in the Judiciary Committee on any action of mine I 
want to be called to account for it right now by any member 
of the Judiciary Committee. 

There comes before the chairman, when the committee as- 
sembles; a paper for every nominee, about as large as this that 
I hold in my hand, about half a page of foolscap. That con- 
tains the nominee, the office, and the predecessor of the nominee. 
Here is one of the blanks, as Senators can see, It contains a 
blank at the bottom to fill out for the report to be made. We 
are all familiar with if. As they come to me in the Judiciary 
Committee from the clerk, under instructions that I have given 
but once—and that was when I first became chairman of the 
committee—if a protest is on file against the nominee, the 
clerk makes a notation of it in the left-hand margin. It says 
either “protested” or “no protest”; and if there is a report 
from the Senator from the State affected it says, “ Senator 
Blank objects.” “ Senator Blank asks that it go over.” or “ Sen- 
ator Blank and Senator Blank approve.” That is what 
presented to me. 

We have a rule in the Judiciary Committee that the nomi- 
nations of marshals and prosecuting attorneys are not neces- 
sarily sent to subcommittees. If there is no protest on file 
from anybody, if. both Senators from the State have approved 
it, the nomination usually goes through the committee at the 
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first meeting. If a protest is filed, or if either one of the Sen- 
ators objects, a subcommittee is appointed, and when it goes 
to the subcommittee it has entire charge of the matter; and 
I understand—although I get it from this article here; I have no 
personal recollection of it—that in this particular case the 
chairman of the committee was the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran]. I do not remember now who the other two were. 

There was marked on the margin here a protest; and under 
the rule of the committee, as a matter of right, a subcommittee 
was appointed. I did not know what the protest was about. 
I had no knowledge whether the nominee was charged with 
being too dry or too wet, or whether he had committed a crime, 
or what the objection was. It was not my business to inquire 
at that time. It was my duty to appoint a subcommittee. 
which I did; and I do not know that there has been any charge 
made that I was unfair in the appointment of a subcommittee. 
In other words, I treated this nomination the same as I would 
treat any other nomination for a similar office; and I confess I 
was dumfounded when I found that up in Connecticut I was 
charged, as I have read here, by the Senator from Connecticut 
with having a personal enmity against him, and holding up 
this nomination because I wanted to injure him in some way. 

There are two reasons why that was wrong: First, I did 
not hold it up. I did not do anything of the kind. Second, I 
claim to be broad enough and fair enough that, no matter 
what my personal relations might have been, I would not have 
taken a step such as I have been accused of taking, even if 
that were true; but that was not true. I had not then, and I 
have not now, any personal grudge against the Senator from 
Connecticut, or any personal ill-will, and I never have had. The 
reason why I introduced the resolution to which he refers, in 
the Eyanson matter, was because I thought it was something 
that demanded attention from the country; and I think so yet. 
I did not apologize then, and I do not now, for the resolution 
which I introduced. If I was guilty of wrong against the 
Senator from Connecticut when I did it, then every man in this 
body who voted for it was likewise guilty. 

I wanted the people of Connecticut to know that this report 
that has been spread all over the State of Connecticut was not 
only absolutely untrue but was without any foundation of fact 
whateyer. I have no objection to the confirmation. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Judiciary Committee, I understand, 
has recommended Marshal Walter for reappointment. 

Mr. NORRIS. So I understand. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It recommended him twice before since the 
letter was received. May I ask the Senator whether, in case 
he is chairman of the committee four years from now and 
Marshal Walter is again nominated, this letter will again be 
dug up? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know what letter the Senator refers 
to. What letter does the Senator mean? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The only letter of protest received at the 
time this nomination was marked “ protest” was 9 years old. 
The marshal had served two terms since then. I am merely 
asking whether, if he serves a third term and is again renomi- 
nated, the document to which the Senator refers will again 
be marked “ protest” for a letter that will then be 13 years old? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, evidently the Senator still has 
in his heart the theory that is stated in the paper I have read, 
that there is something here of a grudge aguinst him. Is the 
guilt of the accused something that excites his animosity against 
me? I have already stated, and the record will bear it out, 
that the protest that was marked on the paper gave no indica- 
tion as to who made it, when it was made, or what was its 
nature. The letter might have been 40 years old. 

I will say to the Senator that if four years from now I am 
still chairman of the Judiciary Committee and the name of this 
man Walter again comes before the committee and the paper 
that bears his name is marked by the clerk with the notation 
that a protest is on file and the rules still prevail that prevail 
now I will appoint a subcommittee, and I would not be worthy 
of being chairman of that committee if I did not do it in order 
to carry out its rules. But, since the Senator is questioning 
me, I should like to know, with this kind of a slander upon 
me, a falsehood upon me scattered all over Connecticut, without 
any foundation of fact, why, before he gave circulation to the 
kind of sentiments that he has expressed there, did he not make 
some inquiry and find out that nothing happened in this case 
that does not happen in every other case just like it before 
the Judiciary Committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 
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ORDER FOR RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. As in legislative session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate concludes its business to-day it recess 
until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? ‘The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

J. DUNCAN ADAMS 

The legislative clerk announced the nomination of J. Duncan 
Adams to be United States marshal, western district of South 
Carolina, vice Robert Kirksey, term expired. 

Mr. BLEASE. I ask that that go over, as the senior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. SxITH] is sick. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion will go over. 

DANIEL F. BREITENSTEIN 

The legislative clerk announced the nomination of Daniel F. 
Breitenstein to be United States marshal, northern district of 
New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without. objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


ANNABEL MATTHEWS 

The legislative clerk announced the nomination of Annabel 
Matthews to be a member of the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, this nomination has been held 
up for some time awaiting the opportunity to discuss a resolu- 
tion that was introduced in the Senate on June 5, 1926, by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

During the consideration of the revenue act of 1926 much dis- 
cussion was had before the Committee on Finance and before 
the Senate concerning the make-up of the Board of Tax Appeals, 
because of the developments in the investigation of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau by a special committee of the Senate. I should 
not take up the time of the Senate to discuss this matter again 
except for the fact that there are a great number of new Sena- 
tors here now who were not here at that time. An attempt was 
made to amend the internal revenue act so as to prevent the 
appointment of Treasury employees on the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. The amendment was put in the bill in the Senate, if I re- 
member correctly, and went out in conference. After that, on 
June 5, 1926, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLass] introduced 
the following resolution : 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that hereafter no person 
who has been an attaché of the United States Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue shall be appointed to any vacancy on the Board of Tax Appeals 
until at least two years have elapsed since such official connection with 
said bureau, 


The nominee, Miss Annabel Matthews, is still an employee of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and, if I am correctly informed, 
has been for some 16 years. 

This resolution, I think, was unanimously adopted. There is 
no record of any roll call, and there is no record of any opposi- 
tion to it. In fact, the debates clearly show that several at- 
tempts were made to make the resolution more restrictive by 
including employees of the Treasury Department other than 
those within the Internal Revenue Bureau; but these attempts 
to make it more restrictive were defeated, and it was limited 
entirely to the Bureau of Internal Revenue 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, was that a joint resolution? 

Mr. COUZENS. No; it was not a joint resolution. It was 
only an expression of the sense of the Senate. It is not a law. 
It was an expression of the sense of the Senate that no more em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Internal Revenue should be placed on 
the Board of Tax Appeals until or unless they had been sepa- 
rated from the bureau for at least two years. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, it was not a joint resolution, 
because it related to appointments that the Senate only had 
jurisdiction of, in the matter of confirmations. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is true; but what I endeavored to point 
out was that we attempted to make a law in the revenue act of 
1926. 

Mr. GLASS. What I said was in response to the inquiry of 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN], who seemed 
to wonder why it was not a joint resolution. It related to mat- 
ters with which the Senate alone had to deal. 

Mr. COUZENS. That ts correct. 

There were several hours of debate concerning the resolution; 
and I am not going to take up the time of the Senate to go over 
it all. Among other things, it will be found that Senator Norris 
said, on June 7, as appears in the RECORD: 

It is common knowledge that this board is in reality selected by the 
Bureau of Internal Reyenue, yet controversies upon which they will be 
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called upon to pass will be controversies between the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and the- taxpayers. 


The junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Guass], in introducing 
the resolution, said: 

Mr. President, the Senate is entirely familiar with the purpose of this 
resolution, because it was discussed when we had the revenue bill under 
consideration, and the Senate indicated its judgment with great una- 
nimity that thereafter appointments to the Board of Tax Appeals should 
not be made from persons having official connection with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 


That is the basis of my opposition to this appointment. Miss 
Matthews is still in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and she is 
appointed to fill a yacancy caused by the resignation of a Mr. 
Green, who also was a former employee, if I remember cor- 
rectly, of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. In other words, if 
this nomination is confirmed, we will be perpetuating the very 
principle which by resolution over three years ago we denounced. 

It is perfectly obvious that all the cases that are appealed to 
the Board of Tax Appeals are where a taxpayer is in disagree- 
ment with conclusions reached by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue officials. When the bureau does not decide a case in ac- 
cordance with the taxpayer’s views, he appeals to the Board of 
Tax Appeals. It therefore is perfectly apparent that he appeals 
to a group of individuals who have heretofore been dealing with 
like cases. It may not of necessity be the exact case, but the 
whole tendency of the Board of Tax Appeals, when so made up, 
is to support the contention of the bureau, with which the mem- 
bers were formerly connected. 

I think it is hardly necessary for me to go all through the 
matter, because Senators must certainly understand the principle 
back of the adoption of this resolution. 

I understand that the President knew about this resolution 
before he sent in the name of Miss Matthews, but when the 
name was first suggested to him it was suggested to him as a 
way, as I understand it, by which he could recognize women 
in public office. I have no objection to women in public office; 
I am perfectly willing that they should be appointed to publie 
office, and I would raise no question about the appointment of 
this woman if she had not been connected with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and was not still connected with that bureau. 
Having been there many years, she is undoubtedly imbued with 
all the bureaucracy which the employees of the governmental] 
bureans usually attain in years of service. Yet if she is con- 
firmed she will go on the Board of Tax Appeals with all of 
this previous experience and training in bureaucracy. She will 
be sent out through the country, like the other members of the 
board, to hear cases. She has had no court experience, she 
has never been a trial lawyer, and while undoubtedly she is 
a very capable woman, and perhaps through experience might 
be qualified to go on this board, I submit that if we are to carry 
out the policy we adopted and to do justice to the taxpayers 
who appeal against the judgments of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, we shouid absolutely discontinue the practice of taking 
people from that service for appointment on the Board of Tax 
Appeals. 

The proponents of the confirmation of Miss Matthews in the 
Committee on Finance said that there was no other way by 
which a woman could be recognized for public office unless 
she was taken from some Government service where she had 
had experience, because women generally did not get outside 
experience, especially in tax matters. 

The members of every women's organization with which I 
have come in contact have specifically stated to me that they 
did not want women to have any preference because of their 
sex; that they did not want them discriminated against because 
of their sex, nor did they want them privileged because of their 
sex. Yet if this position were to be filled by a former employee 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue it might be said that there 
were dozens of other employees there who were more com- 
petent and more fitted for the position than is Miss Matthews. 
I say that without any reflection upon Miss Matthews, but be- 
ause she has not had the experience or the same training 
other employees in the office of the Solicitor of Internal Reve- 
nue have had. The testimony the committee took of officials 
of the bureau and others experienced indicated that fact very 
clearly. 

I have two points of objection. ‘The principal one is to the 
taking of an employee from the Bureau of Internal Revenue to 
act as a member of a court to pass upon the decisions of the 
bureau from which they come. 

I have an objection to putting politics into the Board of 
Tax Appeals. I object to picking out a woman or any person 
to go on the Board of Tax Appeals for political reasons. This 
appointment was made obviously for political reasons. It was 
made for the purpose of recognizing women in politics. It is 
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my judgment that courts, or the Board of Tax Appeals, where 
the people's interests are so involved, where politics play no 
part, is not the proper place to play politics. 

In considering this nomination on its merits, I do not desire 
to raise any question about Miss Matthews not being a compe- 
tent worker in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. But in the hear- 
ings the committee held and in a letter these facts are sub- 
stantiated, and I particularly refer to a letter from Mr, Gregg, 
who was at one time Solicitor of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. He said, after highly eulogizing Miss Matthews—and with 
his remark along that line I do not disagree— 


By these comments as to Miss Matthews I do not intend to draw 
any comparison whatever between Miss Matthews and other members 
of the general counsel's office, nor to indicate that I consider her the 
best-qualified person in the general counsel's office for appointment to 
the Board of Tax Appeals. 


All the witnesses who appeared before the committee testi- 
fied substantially to the same effect, that they did not questiom 
the fact that Miss Matthews was a very excellent woman and) 
very highly qualified, but they also testified that there were 
employees in the Bureau of Internal Revenue who were better 
qualified than was Miss Matthews, 

I do not desire to take any more time of the Senate. 
stated my case. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, I want to make a brief 
explanation of my position upon this nomination. I think the 
policy embodied in the resolution adopted by the Senate on the 
17th day of June, 1926, is a sound policy, It grew out of the 
investigation which was conducted by the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr, Couzens]. It was an expression of the prac- 
tically unanimous opinion of this body that members of the 
30ard of Tax Appeals should not be selected from the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

The reasons for that policy are perfectly obvious. Appeals 
from the decisions of the Bureau of Internal Revenue are taken 
to the Board of Tax Appeals, and it was because the Senate felt 
that it was an injustice to the taxpayer to ask him to take 
his appeal to a board made up of former employees of a bureau 
whose decision the taxpayer was contesting. tbat this resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

Mr. President, Senators who supported this nomination in the 
committee took the attitude that they believed that resolution 
Was sound, but they asked that an exception be made in the 
ease of Miss Matthews. I am opposed to Miss Matthews’s 
confirmation, because I know full well that if the exception is 
made in her case we might just as well repeal the resolution. 
If we make an exception to this rule in the case of Miss 
Matthews upon the plea of special consideration, we will be 
asked to make an exception to the rule for the appointment of 
other individuals from the Bureau of Internal Revenue to the 
Board of Tax Appeals. Upon what ground will the Senate 
refuse to accede to a request for special consideration if they 
permit a breach of the rule in the case of Miss Matthews? If 
we are to be put in the position of weighing the question whether 
the special-consideration plea made in one case is as forceful 
as it was in another, I submit to Senators that it is perfectly 
obvious that the purpose of the rule will be defeated. 

It is very natural for the Treasury Department to desire a 
larger number of employees from the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue upon the Board of Tax Appeals. Like every other bureau 
or department, the Treasury Department, and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue in particular, are desirous of having members 
on the Board of Tax Appeals who will support the decisions of 
the Treasury and the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

In making that statement I do not criticize the intellectual 
integrity of individuals who have gone upon the Board of Tax 
Appeals from the Bureau of Internal Revenue. But it is per- 
fectly natural that those who haye received their training con- 
cerning tax matters in the Bureau of Internal Revenue and who 
have been passing upon these cases and writing opinions upon 
them, can not divorce themselves from that experience and that 
training when they go upon the Board of Tax Appeals. 

Another excuse which is made for the breach of this sound 
rule is that the Board of Tax Appeals consists of 16 members, 
and that, therefore, in view of the fact that Miss Matthews is 
appointed to fill a vacancy of a former member of the Board of 
Tax Appeals who came from the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
the result of her appointment will not be to increase the num- 
ber upon the Board of Tax Appeals who come from the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, 

In answer to that contention I desire to point out that in the 
large majority of instances this board does not sit as a unit. 
Many cases are heard by only one member and a great majority 
of cases are heard by groups of three members. Therefore it 
does not give an accurate picture of the situation to say that 
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only 4 members of the board out of the 16 will be made up of 
members who have formerly been employed in the Bureau of 
Internal Reyenue. 

Mr. President, I realize that an appeal has been made on 
behalf of Miss Matthews because she is a woman, and because 
her supporters feel that she is qualified for this position. I con- 
fess that the appeal has weight with me, But, much as I would 
like to see women recognized in public office, I am not willing 
to see it done when I believe that it means the abrogation of a 
sound policy and brings about the virtual repeal of a resolution 
passed by the Senate, If the Senate of the United States unani- 
mously believed on June 7, 1926, upon the facts which were 
before it, that no further appointment should be made to the 
Board of Tax Appeals from the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
that policy is sound to-day. 

As I said a moment ago, if we vote to confirm Miss Matthews, 
if we make the exception to the resolution in this case, we might 
better repeal the resolution, because if we make a special ex- 
ception in her case and the rule is breached, then there will be 
no way of preventing more and more employees from the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue being appointed upon the Board of Tax 
Appeals. If I am correct in making that prophecy, then I say 
that we will do a disservice to the taxpayers of the country 
who must appeal from the decisions of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to the Board of Tax Appeals. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I do not at all dissent from any- 
thing that has been said here upon the question of the confirma- 
tion of Miss Matthews. I was the author of the resolution to 
which this appointment may be related. I first proposed it as 
a law, as a provision of the revenue act, but the suggestion was 
made that my purpose would be accomplished by confining the 
resolution to an expression of the sense of the Senate, because 
the Senate would be called upon to reject or confirm appoint- 
ments to the Board of Tax Appeals. At the suggestion of the 
chairman of the Finance Committee the resolution took that 
course, 

I thought the. resolution expressed the sound policy then and 
I believe so now. In fact, the White House admits that it does 
express the sound policy. My understanding was, and the 
Recorp should so show, that in the event of this nomination 
being favorably reported from the committee it would be with 
the distinet and express understanding that it was not to furnish 
a precedent, but that it was an exceptional case. 

The representation made to me from the White House was 
that the President wanted in this way to give some recognition 
to women on the Board of Tax Appeals; that Miss Matthews is 
a most competent person in such matters, identified with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and the appeal was made to me 
not to interpose any objection to her appointment on these 
specific grounds. 

It may be called a weakness, if you please, Mr. President, but 
with an appeal of that sort coming from the White House, occu- 
pied by a gentleman of the adversary party, somehow it seemed 
to me that it would be a little churlish on my part to stickle 
for the resolution of which I was the patron. Moreover, having 
a special regard for the sex of the proposed appointee, I stated 
to the White House that I would not interpose any objection to 
the appointment. 

But I want it to go on record that the policy reflected by the 
resolution is a sound policy, and I shall not depart from it so 
far as I am concerned in any other case. I am not so sure that 
I should have departed from it in this case, because it is per- 
fectly contrary. to sound common sense and to a proper execu- 
tion of the law and a proper administration of the department 
to have anyone go upon the Board of Tax Appeals to review in 
many instances his or her own work as a member of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau. But I am not going to interpose any 
objection to this particular appointee. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, when the name of Miss Mat- 
thews was before the Senate on a previous occasion and was 
confirmed the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], not being 
present, or if present not recalling the Senate resolution, made 
a very brief statement, and I do not care to prolong the discus- 
sion of the nomination by repeating that statement. I do wish 
to say, however, that I know Miss Matthews; I know her very 
well. She is quite capable. She has been and is now connected 
with the Treasury Department in the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. She has been in the department since 1914, She has had 
actual experience in the department in various sections of the 
bureau through all of our revenue or income-tax laws. 

I am sure the Senator from Michigan has no possible objec- 
tion to Miss Matthews upon the ground that she is a woman. 
I thoroughly appreciate that fact. I am also certain that he is 
in perfect good faith in insisting that the resolution of the 
Senate expresses a sound public policy. I share his view as a 
matter of fact, and I would not be willing to recognize the 
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appointment of Miss Matthews or her confirmation, if she fs 
confirmed by the Senate, as the abrogation of the rule, but 
would insist upon treating it strictly as an exception to the rule. 

But, Mr. President, I do feel that I should make this brief 
statement in behalf of Miss Matthews. She attracted attention 
not because she was .subservient to the wishes of the Govern- 
ment and to the rulings of the bureau, but she came into notice 
and attracted the attention of higher officials, because, in a ease 
in which a taxpayer and the Government were involved, she 
took the taxpayer’s view on an important tax matter and wrote 
a memorandum opinion which was overruled by the bureau. 
A case was made by the taxpayer in the district court, carried 
to the circuit court, and finally reached the Supreme Court of 
the United States, when the Attorney General of the United 
States found the opinion of Miss Matthews, which had been 
overridden by the bureau. That opinion, I may say to the Sen- 
ate, was the ruling of the Supreme Court in this case in de- 
termining that particular case in favor of the taxpayer, 

Let me read just one excerpt from a letter of Dr. Thomas 
Adams, of Yale, addressed to the committee under date of Jan- 
uary 17, 1930. He said this of Miss Matthews: 

When I was named by the President as a delegate to the meeting of 
governmental experts on double taxation held at London in 1927, I asked 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to send with me as an assistant 
the solicitor or expert in the service who knew most about the taxation 
of nonresident aliens and foreign corporations under the Federal tax 
laws. 


He referred to the fact that Miss Matthews also was dele- 
gated to attend the conference on double taxation at Geneva, but 
this is the pertinent portion of his letter. He specifically refers 
to this particular quality. in Miss Matthews: 


She knows not only tax laws and procedure, but the practical and 
business aspects of taxation, 


This is the sentence to which I wish to refer particularly: 


There is no marked bias, either pro taxpayer or pro Government. 
is iù disposition fair-minded and judicial. 


Miss Matthews is not represented by her friends to be the 
most brilliant of lawyers, but she is a woman of splendid com- 
mon sense, and of fine experience in the consideration of tax 
matters. She is open-minded. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr, President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator just spoke of Professor Adams, 
of Yale, as recommending Miss Matthews. If I were interested 
in Miss Matthews’s confirmation, I hardly think I would men- 
tion that fact, because Professor Adams has been the expert 
attached to the Treasury Department for many years and has 
helped to promulgate all the rules and regulations on obsples- 
cence, depreciation, and depletion in the conservation depart- 
ment, and has done such an excellent job that he has been able 
to accomplish the object he had in mind of allowing all of the 
big conservation companies to escape taxation—oil companies 
particularly. 

Mr. GEORGE. I was not reading what Doctor Adams had to 
say about Miss Matthews for the purpose of raising any issue 
as to the correctness of his views or the correctness of his atti- 
tude upon any tax matter. I hope the Senator understands 
that I was not. But Miss Matthews having been delegated to 
attend the convention to which he referred, I thought his obser- 
vation on her attitude might be properly submitted to the 
Senate, and that was all I was reading from the letter. 

Mr. COUZENS. Of course, Miss Matthews has been under his 
tutelage for a long time and has undoubtedly absorbed many 
of his convictions as to how the laws may be interpreted in favor 
of the big corporations whose interests he has had at heart so 
long. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not care to enter into any controversy 
about Doctor Adams. I merely wanted to stress the fact that 
Miss Matthews is open-minded ; and in addition to calling atten- 
tion to the view expressed by Doctor Adams upon that question, 
I want to direct attention to the fact that Miss Matthews her- 
self came into notice because of a decision upon her part which 
the Supreme Court of the United States subsequently affirmed in 
favor of the taxpayer and against the contention made by the 
Government. 

Mr. President, with reference to the resolution of the Sen- 
ate—and then I shall have finished—I take it that every resolu- 
tion and every law, for that matter, is to be tested by the old 
principle of the evil that was to be guarded against under con- 
ditions that actually existed, When that test is applied this 
case certainly does not present any violation of the spirit of the 
resolution. 
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The eyil that we had in mind was the filling of the Board of 
Tax Appeals by employees of the bureau. The appointment of 
Miss Matthews will not add to the Board of Tax Appeals an- 
other member who comes from the bureau, because she is ap- 
pointed merely to fill the unexpired term of a member of the 
board who was appointed from the bureau. 

Mr. President, I am content to have a vote upon the question 
of confirming the nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the Senate 
advise and consent to the nomination? [Putting the question.] 
The ayes have it; the nomination is confirmed, and the President 
will be notified, 

HUGH M. TATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomination of Hugh M. Tate to 
be a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I am informed that it will 
take some time to dispose of that nomination; so I ask that it 
go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. 
will go over. 


Without objection, the nomination 


NOMINATIONS OF POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read the nominations of 
sundry postmasters, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent that the post- 
office nominations may be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the post-office 
nominations are confirmed en bloc, and the President will be 
notified. 

That completes the calendar. 

RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. As in legislative session, I move that the Senate 
take a recess, the recess being, under the order heretofore 
agreed to, until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess, the recess being, under the 
order previously entered, until to-morrow, Saturday, February 
15, 1930, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 14 
(legislative day of January 6), 193 
UNITED SraTres MARSHALS 
Jacob D. Walter, district of Connecticut. 
Daniel F. Breitenstein, northern district of New York. 
MEMBER OF THE UNITED STATES BOARD or TAX APPEALS 
Annabel Matthews. 
POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 
Selma B. Harkey, Dardanelle. 
Lola E. Oliver, Havana. 
CALIFORNIA 
Charles B. Melville, Fort Bragg. 
COLORADO 
Mary J. Anderson, Rocky Ford. 
IDAHO 
Homer E. Estes, Moscow. 
ILLINOIS 
Henry M. Fritscher, Dieterich. 
Frank S. Vandersloot, Farmington. 
INDIANA 
Charles E. Hardy, Lexington. 
Ira F. Poling, Nashville, 
KANSAS 
Homer M. Limbird, Olathe. 
KENTUCKY 
Harold M. Hardwick, Burnside. 
Taylor P. Sewell, Campton. 
Lewis Heisler, Stearns. 
MICHIGAN 
Thomas R. Carrington, Northville. 
MINNESOTA 
John Oberg, Deerwood. 
Matilda Blodgett, Ghent. 
Henry W. Koehler, Hector. 
Olive O. Dahl, Pine River. 
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Laurence A. Weston, Waubun. 
Anton Levandosky, Williams. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Frank M. O’Shea, Charleston. 
MISSOURI 
Edna H. Barbee, Clark. 


Thomas F. Merrigan, Conception Junction, 


Bessie A. Grotian, Dalton. 
Joseph J. Henke, Florissant. 
NEW YORK 
Chester M. Bartlett, Albion. 
Allie M. Merville, Bliss. 
Leslie J. Mendel, Fair Haven. 
George F. Vreeland, Far Rockaway. 
Selleck S. Cronk, Grand Gorge. 
Hugene F. Gorse, Jefferson. 
Frank G. Heim, Lancaster. 
Horton Dayry, Mechanicville. 
John B. Cramer, Penn Yan. 
William B. Voorhees, Roscoe. 
Charles H. Huntoon, Sayville. 
John H. Stoddard, Swan Lake, 
Alexander A. Courter, Washingtonville, 
August Abt, Woodridge. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Bettie Martin, Biscoe. 
Walter Hogan, Bllerbe. 
Tra E. Tucker, Polkton. 
George H. Hodgin, Ramseur. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Theodore S. Overby, Finley. 
OKLAHOMA 
Herbert Harris, Oilton, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Robert S. Gumaer, Dalton. 
Elmer P. Richards, Easton. 
John D. Croasmun, Marienville. 
Fred J. Kintner, Mehoopany. 
Howard Weiss, Northampton. 
Lloyd H. Bressler, Hegins. 
Ulysses Breisch, Ringtown, 
Hugh A. Feeley, Silver Creek. 
Ira L. Humes, Tarentum, 
Harry T. Callen, Tower City. 
PORTO RICO 
Teresa Gely, Arroyo. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
David S. Pitman, Nichols. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Adeline P. Shoun, New Underwood. 


TEXAS 
Hugh B. Eades, Blossom. 
Joseph N. Johnson, Dalhart, 
Charles E. Bradford, Decatur. 
Hva H. McCown, Grandview. 
Albert L. Jennings, Kosse. 
Henry B. Harrison, La Porte. 
Jennie W. Reynolds, Mason. 
Oscar Yeager, Ringgold. 
Arthur E. Foster, Venus, 

UTAH 

Leland Powell, Lehi. 


WASHINGTON 
Orris E. Marine, Colton. 
Frank R. Jones, Lacrosse. 
Lucy F. Bushnell, Napayine. 
Frank Putnam, Tonasket. 
Elton J. O'Larey, White Bluffs. 


WISCONSIN 
William C. McMahon, Cumberland. 
Thomas Lattimer, jr., Genoa. 

Fred L. Sheldon, Hixton. 

Charles C. Looney, La Crosse. 

Joseph A. Chisholm, Lake Nebagamon. 
WYOMING 

Elizabeth W. Kieffer, Fort Warren. 
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CONGRESSIONAL 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, February 14, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Gracious God, be with us yet, lest we forget. With us the 
years rush on and we must make haste, but Thou dwellest in 
the eternities and in the boundlessness of Thine estate. Thou 
art infinitely more than human thought can conceive, Thou 
knowest, Father, how little we understand in saying it, for it 
so transcends every measure we have on earth. We praise 
Thee for this truth, that wherever we are there is the wonder- 
working power of Thy goodness. O in the light, joy, and bounty 
of Thy love we would not cease to give Thee thanks. Over all 
sorrow, all troubles, all disappointments, and all labors sus- 
tain us with a sense of Thy great wisdom and Thy all-inclusive 
mercy. We pray in the name of the world’s Redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 7497. An act to amend the act entitled “An act granting 
the consent of Congress to the county of Armstrong, a county 
of the State of Pennsylvania, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Allegheny River, at Kittanning, in the 
county of Armstrong, in the State of Pennsylvania,” approved 
February 16, 1928, and to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of the bridge authorized thereby; 

H. R. 7635. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Potomae 
River at or near Dahlgren, Va.; and 

H. R. 7637. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Santa Rosa Sound, Fla. 


A DISTINGUISHED VISITOR 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, we are honored to-day by having 
a distinguished visitor in the Speaker’s row of the gallery 
yonder, Miss Paulina Longworth, who is celebrating her fifth 
birthday by visiting the House to-day for the first time. [Ap- 
plause, the Members rising in salute.] 


ADDRESS OF HON WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Rroorp by inserting 
therein an address made by my colleague [Mr. WILLIAMSON ] 
over the radio last evening on the question of prohibition 
enforcement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
inserting the address delivered by his colleague [Mr. WILLIAM- 
son] over the radio last night on the subject of prohibition 
enforcement, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Prohibition, as a national policy, has now been on trial for a decade. 
Overnight, as it were, a preponderating majority of the American peo- 
ple undertook through the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act 
to change the habits of a people that have persisted since the beginning 
of recorded history. It was inevitable that such an experiment should 
meet with savage resistance in many quarters. 

States notoriously wet before and since prohibition have refused all 
cooperation in its enforcement, and many important officials who are 
constitutionally bound to lend the weight of their influence and authority 
in aid of enforcement have not only refused to do so but have given aid 
and comfort to the lawless. Men and women prominent in social and 
financial circles have not hesitated to give encouragement to the bootleg 
trade by becoming patrons of rum runners and common bootleggers. 
They have justified their acts by asserting that the prohibition law fs a 
gross encroachment upon their personal rights, They forget that their 
position is no different than that of the drug addict, who also feels that 
it is nobody’s business whether he uses a narcotic or not, Yet those 
who so vociferously demand their teddy deny the addict his drug. All 
penal laws are prohibitive in character, and most of them prohibit what 
at some time was regarded as lawful and moral. It is not so long ago 
since dueling was looked upon as a personal right—nay, more, as the 
only method by which one’s honor might be vindicated. It took the 
death of the great Hamilton to stop it. Less than 70 years ago the 
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keeping of slaves was looked upon 
country. 

The moral standards of yesterday are not necessarily those of to-day, 
Human conduct can not be definitely pegged by law or custom. Human 
ideals change with the years, and what seemed right yesterday may not 
seem so to-day. 

Within constitutional limitations, we are a people of majorities. An 
overwhelming majority of our legislative bodies wrote the eighteenth 
amendment into the Federal Constitution and an overwhelming majority 
of Congress passed the law to carry out its mandates. Prohibition is 
the law of the Iand, In itself it certainly can not be held as immoral 
without indicting a whole people. Whether we like it or not, we are 
bound as law-abiding citizens to bow in obedience. To deny this as a 
duty is to deny our right to compel obedience to any law. 

The man who justifies the unlawful traffic in alcoholic beverages has 
little to complain about if he is occasionally robbed. He can not 
logically demand the enforcement of laws of which he approves and 
refuse obedience to laws of which he disapproves. His only honest 
course is to seek their repeal. He can not justify nullification unless 
the law to which he objects is immoral... No one contends that the 
prohibition law falls in that category. 

Realizing the insuperable difficulty of securing the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment, opponents of prohibition are engaged in a des- 
perate struggle to fud means of evasion. Nation-wide publicity was 
given a short time ago to a speech by one of my colleagues in the House 
who insisted that the prohibition question could be solved by making 
ont of every householder a brewer. From him we also got the very 
interesting information that the making of home-brew for domestic pur- 
poses was not a violation of the law. F hope that none of those who 
heard him or that read his remarks in the papers will take that sugges- 
tion seriously. The folly of it can readily be appreciated when it is 
remembered that possession of the necessary apparatus and the manu- 
facture of alcoholic drinks for beverage purposes are alike prohibited. 
The hapless brewer might well find himself on the way to jail when his 
mash began to fill the alr about his premises with its pungent odor. 

A few days later another gentleman of a somewhat different school of 
thought made a speech in the same body, in which he insisted that no 
obligation rested upon Congress to pass a law to carry out the provi- 
sions of the eighteenth amendment. I fear that the evasion of the 
prohibition carried in the amendment is not quite as simple’ as that. 
It scarcely admits of doubt that a court of equity can without legisla- 
tion enforce the amendment by enjoining its violation, Legislation fs 
not always necessary for a court to enforce a constitutional enactment, 

The speciousness of the contention that no obligation rests upon Con- 
gress to pass the necessary legislation to effectively carry out the inhi- 
bition of the eighteenth amendment is too apparent to deserve of more 
than passing notice. It was argued that the eighteenth amendment was 
of the same character as the interstate-commerce clause of the Federal 
Constitution which provides that “Congress shall have the power to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several States.” 
It is perfectly clear that this provision is a mere grant of power which 
may or may not be exercised by the Congress. It imposes no obliga- 
tion upon that body, but invests it with authority to act when need 
for action shall arise. 

If a legitimate comparison was sought, a recognized constitutional 
authority should not have needed a microscope to have discovered an 
exact counterpart in the thirteenth amendment, which declares that 
“ Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude * * è għall exist within 
the United States.” If Congress is justified in attempting to nullify 
the eighteenth amendment by refusing to give it legislative support, it 
would have been equally justified in refusing to pass laws to carry out 
the thirteenth amendment. The thirteenth amendment prohibits slavery. 
The eighteenth amendment prohibits “the manufacture, sale, and trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors.” One is as mandatory as the other, 
They are not mere grants of power. They are definite prohibitions and 
Congress is expressly empowered to pass appropriate legislation to carry 
them into effect. 

Members of Congress have taken a solemn oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States. A refusal to carry out the eighteenth 
amendment would at once brand them as faithless, if not lawless. Such 
conduct would justly subject them to the contempt and condemnation 
of all mankind. 

No one can justly object to men’s honest efforts to repeal the 
eighteenth amendment or to modify the Volstead Act within what they 
conceive to be the true meaning of the amendment, but no one hag a 
right to attempt to circumvent it by a process of nullification, under 
whatever guise. 

The doctrine of nullification led us into one of the most disastrous 
and bloody wars of history. Such a doctrine, if persisted in to the last 
extremity, will again lead to open conflict. Unlawful means to secure 
a lawful end can not be justified in any country where every adult is 
sovereign at the ballot box. 

To charge that prohibition is responsible for all the graft, corruption, 
and violence incident to the illegal traffic in alcoholic drinks is no more 
logical than to say that the law prohibiting robbery is responsible for 
all the holdups and killings by the thugs engaged in that game. Such 
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an argument puts the cart before the horse. We can not preach 
nullification and engage in vilification of those we have charged with 
enforcement without giving aid and encouragement to racketeers and 
liquor peddlers. The only consistent and honorable course for those 
who oppose prohibition is to confine their efforts to a repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment or seek such a modification of the national 
prohibition act as they honestly believe is consistent with the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution. 

Turning now from the very interesting constitutional aspects of the 
question, I should like to direct your attention for the few minutes 
remaining to the very practical problem of enfercement. Certainly no 
one who has paid any attention to the attempts at enforcement but 
has viewed with increasing concern the determined lawlessness of those 
who are engaged in the distribution of liquor. Scores of law-enforce- 
ment agents have been either assassinated, or killed in open fights 
with bootleggers while attempting to make a lawful search or arrest. 
On the other hand, it is often charged that enforcement agents are too 
light on the trigger and that unnecessary killings result. 

That conditions are deplorable all must admit, but are we supinely 
to give up all attempts at enforcement in order to avoid deadly encount- 
ers with thugs and criminals? I do not believe the American people will 
sanction such a course, 

It is the imperative duty of the President to do his best to see 
that the laws of the country are executed. This ts a mandate laid 
upon him by the Constitution itself, and is emphasized by the oath he is 
required to take on assuming office. The Chief Executive has taken 
this mandate seriously. He is a positive personality and expects re- 
sults from those who are especially charged under him with the duty 
of carrying out this funetion of his office. That he means business 
is quite evident from the fact that he selected a Democrat, the Hon. 
William DeWitt Mitchell, for Attorney General, because of those avail- 
able he seemed the best fitted to cope with the very serious problem of 
law enforcement. The Attorney General is not of the spectacular kind, 
but his steady, intelligent pressure is already causing considerable noise 
and confusion in the enemy camp. The Attorney General has let it be 
known that if he is placed in charge of the personnel engaged in the 
enforcement of prohibition as contemplated by the Williamson bill, he 
will see to it that none are appointed to the service who are not 
personally dry or who do not believe in the prohibition law. 

If enforcement is placed in the hands of men who do not drink and 
who believe in the law that they administer, the whole prohibition ques- 
tion will take on a different aspect. There will be a better atmosphere 
about the courts and surrounding the jurors. ‘That atmosphere will 
It will give tone and color 


suggest respect for the laws of the land. 
to the proceedings of a kind that will bring home to the lawless the 
certainty of conviction where guilt is clearly proven. 

I have always thought that the placing of prohibition enforcement 
in the Treasury Department was a mistake, and I was delighted when 
the opportunity came to me to introduce a bill providing for its transfer 


to the Department of Justice, The bill is In line with the campaign 
pledges of the President and his recommendations to Congress and has 
the indorsement of the Crime Commission. 

The Treasury Department is a fiscal agency and is ill fitted to cope 
with the most difficult enforcement problem that has eyer faced the 
Nation. As an enforcement agency it was further weakened by not 
having the machinery to carry its cases to a conclusion. It was 
charged with the duty to detect violations and prepare the evidence, but 
was obliged to leave to the Department of Justice the conduct of the 
prosecutions in the courts. This resulted in divided responsibility and 
unsatisfactory results. I repeat here the observation I made in report- 
ing the bill to the House: “ Division of authority, duties, and responsi- 
bilities is not conducive to the best results where a specific end is 
sought. This is especially true when the object is law enforcement. 
Simplicity of procedure, unity of direction, and definite responsibility 
for results are greatly in the interest of efficiency and certainty. Not 
until authority and responsibility for the enforcement of prohibition are 
centered in one head can there be a real test of the mooted question, 
‘Can prohibition be enforced?’” 

It was with a view to securing that unity and centralizing responsi- 
bility in one head that the bill was introduced and passed by the House, 
It is expected that the bill will receive favorable consideration in the 
Senate as soon as it can be reached, 

There is one phase of the bill, providing for the transfer of the 
enforcement division of the Prohibition Bureau from the Treasury 
Department to the Department of Justice, that appears to have éaused 
considerable uneasiness among various classes of permittees throughout 
the country. Wholesale and retail druggists, as well as other users 
of industrial and medicinal alcohol, have objected to that part of 
the bill providing that the Attorney General shall act jointly with 
the Secretary of the Treasury in prescribing regulations for the grant- 
ing of permits. The reason for this provision being carried in the 
bill was that it was thought that inasmuch as the Attorney General 
was being charged with the responsibility for prohibition enforcement 
he should have some voice in the matter of granting permits, so 
that he could exercise a veto power as to any applicant who by his 
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past record had shown that he could not be trusted with the use of 
alcohol. 

Permittees seem to be under the impression that this provision might 
subject them to much additional red tape and embarrassment in secur- 
ing permits. No law-nbiding permittee need have the slightest appre- 
hension in this respect. By regulations the Attorney General will 
segregate the law-abiding permittees from those who are under sus- 
picion. All permittees with a good record will have their applications 
acted upon exclusively by the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
procedure necessary will in no respect differ from the procedure used 
at the present time. Their applications will be acted upon prompily, 
so their business need not suffer by reason of delay. The applica- 
tions of those permittees, however, whose records in the past have 
been unsatisfactory or with reference to whom the Attorney General 
has information to indicate that they are not proper persons to be 
trusted with the use and distribution of alcohol, will go to the Attor- 
ney General’s desk. Under the bill he will haye 10 days within which 
to register objection to granting a permit to any such applicant, and in 
every such case no application can be granted without the joint approval 
of the Secretary and the Attorney General. 

It is not believed that there will be any large number of this class of 
permittees. If in the past they have not complied with the law or if 
they have been guilty of organizing fictitious concerns for the purpose 
of withdrawing industrial alcohol for illegal purposes, they are entitled 
to little consideration in any event and the law can not do them an 
injustice. 

Every effort has been made to so draft the bill as to protect legitimate 
business concerns and the public in the proper use of industrial and 
medicinal alcohol, and I have every confidence that they will experience 
no difficulty whatever with the law as passed by the House. 

Under this act the entire enforcement section of the Bureau of Prohi- 
bition in the Department of the Treasury will be transferred to the De- 
partment of Justice. This includes a large personnel here in Washing- 
ton and the entire field force throughout the country engaged in law- 
enforcement activities. This will bave the advantage of permitting the 
Department of Justice to develop a highly trained field force, which will 
not only be skilled in ferreting out and detecting crime, but equally 
competent to gather and marshal the evidence necessary to successful 
prosecutions, ‘The increasing certainty that those who engage in the 
illicit traffic will be caught and punished will act as a powerful deterrent. 
I think we may reasonably hope as a result of the transfer that pro- 
hibition enforcement throughout the country will continue to become 
increasingly effective. 

The bill leayes no room for shifting responsibility. The duty to en- 
force the prohibition laws is placed squarely upon the shoulders of the 
Attorney General and Congress stands ready to back him to any extent 
necessary to enable him to successfully carry on his difficult task. It is 
not to be expected that complete enforcement can be secured. No law is 
completely enforced, but that is not an adequate reason for abandoning 
the attempt. 

Finally, the success or failure of prohibition rests with the people. 
Those who believe in the law must become a living, vital force, compel- 
ling obedience. Indifference and neglect in communities that were 
militant before national prohibition explains much of the failure to 
secure adequate compliance with the law. During the days of local, 
county, and State option, they reallzed that the responsibility was 
theirs. Enforcement officials knew that if they failed to see that the 
laws against the use of liquor were enforced, they would soon pass on 
to innocuous desuetude. With the advent of national prohibition there 
was a relaxing of effort by local officials. They felt that responsibility 
for the enforcement of prohibition had shifted from their shoulders to 
those of the Federal Government. Federal agents at first were few and 
often inefficient. It was easy for the bootlegger to establish himself and 
build up a clientage. The reaction from the war strain and all sorts of 
abstinence, that the contest might be won, resulted in an unwonted lib- 
eralism and a tolerance after the armistice which gave still further 
encouragement to lawlessness. Prohibition and temperance workers felt 
that their age-long fight had been won and settled back to enjoy the 
fruits of their victory. 

Those who were opposed to prohibition or interested in the bootleg 
game were not slow to take advantage of the situation. Hmulating big 
business, they organized huge concerns, with ample capital, and started 
to do business in a big way. ‘These concerns are now being rapidly 
smashed and the sources of large supply have been seriously crippled 
hy the effective work of the Coast Guard and border patrol, The two 
units should be completely reorganized with a view to increasing their 
efficiency. 

If prohibition ís to endure as a national policy, there must be a re- 
awakening of those who believe in the principle. There must be a much 
more active cooperation by local and State officials and the States them- 
selves must assume a considerable part of the burden, Above all, chil- 
dren and young people must be taught the evils of drink and the value 
of abstinence. There must be developed, through educational methods, 
a more profound respect for the observance of law. Not until these 
things are realized can prohibition be satisfactorily enforced. 
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THE OMNIBUS TOLL BRIDGE BILL 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the omnibus bridge bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the omnibus bridge bill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentle- 
men of the House, departing from the usual policy of reporting 
bills authorizing the construction of toll bridges over the navi- 
gable waters of the United States separately, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House, has ordered 
H. R. 9806, a bill introduced by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Denison] reported favorably. The bill can be referred to 
as an omnibus private toll bridge bill, as it contains 15 sections, 
each section dealing with a specifie project. 

While I object to the passage of all private toll bridge bills, 
and will continue to voice my opposition—at least, until the 
present general bridge act is revised—I assert it is most unfair 
to group these bills, as some of the projects are more objection- 
able than others. 

It is rumored the bill will be called up. under suspension of 
the rules, Should the Speaker recognize a, member of the com- 
mittee to move to suspend the rules, the debate will be limited 
to 40 minutes and no amendments or motion to recommit will be 
in order. 

As it would be impossible to properly present an argument in 
regard to the various projects in the few minutes that will be 
available, I propose now to give the Members the benefit of 
such information that has come to me on the various projects 
listed in this omnibus bill. 

SECTION 1. BRIDGE ACROSS COLUMBIA RIVER AT ASTORIA, OREG. 

The bill provides for the construction of a bridge across the 
Columbia River 10 miles from the mouth. At this point the 
river is about 4 miles wide. The purpose is to connect the 
Roosevelt Military Highway in Oregon with the Washington 
Ocean Beach Highway, 

Here we have an outstanding example of exploiting the Fed- 
eral-aid highway system. The proposed bridge is to connect 
highways running from the northern to the southern boundary 
of the United States. The highways cost the public many mil- 
lions more than the Potomac Parkway will ever cost, and we are 
asked to let some private promoter construct a toll bridge. 
There are not 50,000 people within a radius of 25 miles of the 
location of the proposed bridge. This information comes to me 
from the Census Bureau. 

Those advocating the construction of the bridge say it will 
cost $6,500,000. I have a letter from a retired railroad engi- 
neer who is willing to stake his reputation as an engineer that 
the bridge can not be constructed for twice that amount. 

The State of Oregon is opposed to toll bridges. I insert part 
of a letter I received from J. M. Devers, attorney for the Ore- 
gon State Highway Commission: 

It is needless, I think, to say that the Oregon State Highway Com- 
mission is opposed to the construction of privately owned, operated, and 
controlled tell bridges; in fact, the citizenry of this State is opposed 
to toll roads or toll bridges of any kind or character, but insist that if 
toll roads or toll bridges must be constructed, they should be constructed, 
owned, and operated by the public. 
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In order to give Members an idea of why Astoria desires this 
bridge it is necessary to briefly recall the Longview (Wash.) 
project. This toll bridge authorized by Congress after a bitter 
fight, both in committee and on this floor, is about completed. 
It is 50 miles from Astoria. Longview won its fight and now 
Astoria, a small city, has visions of developing into a great 
metropolis if it can get a bridge. Accordingly they ask their 
Representative, Mr. Hawtey, to introduce the bill. They give 
no thought as to whether it is feasible from a financial stand- 
point; they want the bridge. 

In support of this I quote from the statement made by the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtey], the author of the bill, 
when he appeared before the committee in support of the 
Longview project. He said: 


There are two parts of Oregon interested in this bridge—the lower 
Columbia River counties, Clatsop and Columbia Counties. They are 
interested in having a bridge and one constructed within a reasonable 
time. So far as I know they are not specially concerned as to how or 
who shall construct the bridge. 


There you have the situation and it is to what I object. They 
want a bridge and they do not care whose money is used to build 
the bridge. They will not finance the project. The bonds will be 
sold in my city and other large cities and my constituents, if they 
buy, will be the loser and not the people of Astoria. 
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The Bureau of Public Roads is opposed to this bill. See the 
report, The traffic at this point is now being cared for by ferries. 
I have a letter from the owner of one of the ferries. He writes 
me their ferry has an annual passenger capacity of 3,571,000 
passengers. In 1929 he says they carried 50,422, or 144 per cent 
of their capacity. They can handle, he says, 201,600 autos per 
armum, and in 1929 carried 21,276, or 1044 per cent of capacity. 
The Union Pacific Railroad maintains a ferry at Astoria. The 
railroad desires not only to get out of the ferry business but 
has a petition before the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
abandon its railway on the Washington shore because of lack of 
business. I showed the letter to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. Haw iey], and he wired the Astoria Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. HAWLEY gave me a copy of the answer, which took issue 
with the tolls charged, but did not assail the figures as to the 
amount of business. As the question of tolls is in dispute I will 
not mention them. I want to be fair. 

For the sake of argument, let us assume the bridge can be 
constructed -for $7,000,000. Bonds of this character, if they can 
be sold at all, must provide not less than 7 per cent. The interest 
alone at 7 per cent would be $490,000. At $1 per car 490,000 cars 
would be required to pass each year to pay the interest not 
speaking of cost of operating expenses. One ferry is now carry- 
ing 21,276 ears, another about 15,000 cars. Here you have a total 
of 36,276 cars. Where are the others to come from? 

SECTION 2. BRIDGH ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT SAVANNA, ILL. 


The report shows Congress passed an act approved February 
9, 1929, granting authority to the States of Illinois and Iowa, or 
either of them, to construct a bridge at this point. This. bill 
extends the right te private individuals to construct and operate 
a toll bridge. The War Department report says it is opposed 
to two bridges at this locality. The Bureau of Public Roads 
is opposed to the privately owned toll bridge at this point. 


SECTION 3. MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE AT OMAHA, NEBR., NO. 1—SECTION 4. 
MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE AT OMAHA, NEBR., NO. 2 


Both bills grant authority to one Charles B, Morearty to con- 
struct a toll bridge. 

Senator Howe tt, of Nebraska, introduced a bill providing for 
the construction of three bridges, vesting the authority to con- 
struct in the cities of Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
as well as a county in each State. The bills have passed the 
Senate, 

Representative Sears, author of the two private toll bridge 
bills, later introduced a bill similar to that introduced by Sen- 
ator HoọowELL. Surely the bills giving the cities and counties 
the authority to construct should be given preference over 
bills granting such authority to a private individual, 

SECTION 5, BILL FOR A TOLL BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE AT FORT 
HANCOCK, THX. 


The report shows the Bureau of Public Roads is opposed to 
the construction of a toll bridge at this point. It quotes the reso- 
lution adopted by the American Association of State Highway 
Officials at its recent convention at San Antonio, Tex. The 
resolution and part of the report of the Bureau of Public Roads 
follows: 


“Whereas the international travel between the United States and 
Republic of Mexico has increased to the extent that plans must be made 
for the construction of free international bridges or provision made for 
providing crossings of streams; and 

“Whereas the Republic of Mexico is entering upon an extensive road- 
building program, many cardinal routes of which extend to the inter- 
national border ; and 

“ Whereas representatives of the Mexican Government have been pres- 
ent at the meetings of this association and have participated in the 
discussions with regard to international bridges and have indicated 
their approval and assent to the foliowing resolutions: Therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That the American Association of State Highway Officials 
request of the Congress of the United States that no further permits 
be granted to private interests for the erection of toll bridges across 
the Rio Grande River and that a similar request be made of the Mexi- 
can Government, through the highway commissioner or representative of 
that Republic, it being the purpose of this resolution to provide, if 
necessary, for the construction of toll bridges between respective 
Governments, said bridges to become free to the public when they shall 
have been paid for by tolls.” 

The foregoing resolution was the result of discussion and considera- 
tion of the subject matter thereof with a delegation of highway officials 
from the Republic of Mexico which was In attendance at the convention. 
The resolution reflects the sentiment not only of the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials but also of the highway officials of 
Mexico who were in attendance at this convention. It is the view of 


.this department that there should be official cooperation between the 


two countries with a view to providing free crossings of the Rio Grande. 
It therefore recommends against favorable action on the bill, 
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SECTION 6. BILL TO EXTEND THE TIME FOR COMMENCING THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF A BRIDGE AT FAYETTE CITY, PA. 


T have no information relative to this project. The report 
from the committee contains no information as to the attitude 
of the Secretary of War and Bureau of Public Roads, 

SECTION 7. MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGER AT HELENA, ARK. 

This bill provides for a private toll bridge. See the RECORD 
of February 3, 1930, page 2969, second column, and you will find 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Parks] stated that since 
this bill was originally introduced certain conditions have come 
to the knowledge of the highway department of his State and 
they think they will be able to build a free bridge there. He 
said they were going to try to do it if they possibly can and 
suggested the bill be passed over, but despite the fact that it 
appears the State of Arkansas might build a free bridge the 
committee includes this private toll bridge authorization in this 
omnibus bill. 

SECTION 8. INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE ACROSS RIO GRANDE BIVER AT WESLACO, 
TEX. 


The same objection is advanced against this project as was 
advanced in reference to the bill in section 5. 
SECTION 9. MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE AT RULO, NEBR. 
This section extends the time for construction of a toll bridge. 
I quote from the report of the Secretary of Agriculture: 


The fact is that these parties were authorized by act approved 
March 29, 1928, to construct this bridge and that the times for com- 
mencing and completing its construction were extended by act approved 
March 2, 1929. The pending bill would grant a further extension of 
time within which the construction of the bridge might be commenced 
and completed. These parties certainly have had ample time within 
which to arrange for the commencement of the construction of the bridge 
if they were In position to do so. The department strongly urges that 
no further extension of time be granted. 

SECTION 10. ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER AT BROWNVILLE, NEBR, 

This is another extension of time for the construction of a 
private toll bridge and I quote from the report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 

When the original bill to authorize the construction of this bridge 
was pending, this department, on request of your committee, made an 
adverse report thereon. It still is the view of the department that a 
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private toll bridge should not be constructed at the point proposed, and 
that the proposed extension of time which the pending bill would make 
should not be granted. 


SECTION 11. BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER AT WASHINGTON, MO. 


This is for an extension of time to construct a private toll bridge 
in my own State. Since the original grant passed the House the 
people of the State of Missouri adopted an amendment to the 
constitution providing for a bond issue of $75,000,000 for the 
construction of roads, with a specific provision in the amendmert 
that necessary bridges could be constructed by the State high- 
way department, This clearly indicated the people of Missouri 
are opposed to toll bridges, and if this bridge is necessary the 
State will construct it. 

If the Congress passes this bill a State that has provided for 
the construction of free bridges, not only for its own citizens 
but for all the people, will have no voice and a private promoter 
ean construct this proposed toll bridge. Is this fair to the 
people of Missouri? 

SECTION 12. BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT NEW ORLEANS 

This is to grant an extension of time for the construction of 
a toll bridge. The original act was passed in 1927, but the pro- 
moters, according to the Bureau of Public Roads, have never 
been able to arrange for even the commencement of its construc- 
tion. The bureau is opposed to a further extension. 

The author of the bill in a letter to the committee, which will 
be found in the report, states the promoters had a conference 
with the Chief of Engineers when he was in New Orleans 
recently, have agreed upon the type of bridge, and are ready 
to go ahead. I talked with the author of the bill, and he told 
me the situation had cleared and that the promoters are ready 
to go ahead with construction as soon as final approval is 
received from the Chief of Engineers. This is a very large 
project, and I feel it would be advisable to delay passage of a 
further extension until the general bridge act is revised. 

SECTION TOLL BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT BATON 

ROUGE, LA, 

This is for an extension of time. No work has been done 
other than with a financing company. The letter from the pro- 
moters found in the report is written in a way so as to make 
one think this is to be a railroad bridge. The purpose is to 
construct a toll bridge, both railroad and highway, and the 
original act grants authority for such a structure. 

The Bureau of Public Roads is opposed to a further extension. 


13. 
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SECTION 14. TOLL BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER AT DECATUR, NEBR. 

This is for an extension of time. The report shows the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads opposed the passage of the original act, 
and likewise opposes the granting of an extension. 

SECTION 15. TOLL BRIDGE ACROSS THE MAUMEE RIVER NEAR TOLEDO, OHIO 

When the original bill was pending I opposed it. I received 
many letters and telegrams from Toledo in opposition to a toll 
bridge. As I recall it, the city officials were in disagreement. 
The Bureau of Public Roads is opposed to a toll bridge at this 
location. It is reasonable to assume that if a bridge was neces- 
sary a city of the size of Toledo would certainly construct one. 

If there are projects of merit in this bill, I fail to discover 
them. I think the new policy of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce in bringing in an omnibus bridge bill 
creates a bad precedent. 

This bill should be defeated, and unless work has actually 
started on a project heretofore authorized no new authorizations 
nor extensions should be granted until the general bridge act has 
been properly revised. 

OHANGES IN THE BOUNDARIES OF CERTAIN NATIONAL PARKS 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, there has been a good deal of 
comment brought about among Members of Congress with ref- 
erence to certain changes in the boundaries of various national 
parks, particularly the Yellowstone National Park. Some mis- 
apprehension exists in the minds even of some of the Members 
on that subject because of recent articles in Forest and Stream. 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
by inserting a statement made by the Director of the National 
Park Service at my request, and certain other statements in 
relation to that subject. 

The SPRAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted, I in- 
sert the following inquiry from Mr. N. ©. Hartingh, of Tawas 
City, Mich., addressed to my colleague the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Wooprvurr], and the statements I have secured in 
response thereto from Mr. H. M. Albright, Director of the 
National Park Service, and Mr. Robert Sterling Yard, executive 
secretary of the National Parks Association. These will relieve 
the minds of any who have been misled by the Forest and 
Stream articles. 

DECEMBER 18, 1929. 
Hon, Roy Wooprorr, 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr, Wooprufr: I am very much interested,-along witb 
thousands of other good citizens of the United States, in tbe preserva- 
tion of our national parks and nature's beauty spots, and when my 
attention was drawn to the proposed attempt to split up the Yelow- 
stone Park and grab out of it another chunk for the timber and com- 
mercial purposes in addition to the 80 square miles recently taken 
from it, I can not help writing you on the subject; and in connection 
therewith and bearing directly upon the subject I am herewith inclosing 
you an account of the proposed “raid” by one who knows all about it, 
taken from the last issue of the Forest and Stream magazine, and am 
asking you to do all you honorably can to thwart the nefarious scheme 
and defeat, or help defeat, any measure put forward in the House 
along the same line. 

The article herewith, by picture, diagram, and recital, fully discloses 
the amount of damage which the park would suffer, and the pleasure, 
pride, and pure enjoyment the American people would be deprived of 
if the proposed skin game is allowed to go through. 

As you will notice, at the end of the article each citizen Is asked to 
write his Congressman from his district and ask him to use his best 
influence to preserve to the people the park as it now is and, if possible, 
recover the 80-square-mile tract already schemed out of it. 

Will you, therefore, please consider this as a personal appeal from 
myself and all good sportsmen, lovers of nature, and citizens generally, 
to yourself to do what you can and use your official and private 
influence to preserve “our Yellowstone Park”? And we will be ever- 
lastingly grateful therefor. 

Very sincerely yours, N. C. Hanrtincu. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, January 16, 1930. 
Hon. Lours C. Cramron, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dear MR. Cramton: I have received your letter of January 8 
inclosing a letter from Congressman Wooprvurr, of Michigan, to which 
is attached a letter from Mr. N. C, Hartingh, of Tawas City, Mich., and 
also inclosing an article by Dr. William A. Bruette, which appeared in 
a recent number of Forest and Stream, all of which have reference to 
recent and proposed changes in the boundaries of Yellowstone National 
Park, 
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I haye read the article referred to very carefully and find it so full of 
misstatements of fact and of innuendos and inferences as to motives 
involved that I am unable to understand by what inspiration or for 
what purpose it was written. 

As you have requested I shall, for your information and for such dis- 
tribution as you see fit to make of it, attempt to set down here as briefly 
fs possible the facts and purposes of the changes that have already heen 

ade in the Yellowstone boundary and of those others contemplated. 

In the first place, I might state that all of the lands surrounding the 
Yellowstone National Park are public lands included within national 
forests and subject to the usual restrictions under which national forest 
areas are administered. The elimination, therefore, of any lands from 
the park that has been accomplished or advocated by anyone connected 
with the Government merely has transferred or would transfer the lands 
inyolved to the administration of the Forest Service where their uses 
would be supervised under the regulations of that service, They would 


not be thrown into the public domain or in any way released under con- | 
ditions enabling their unrestricted exploitation as inferred in this | 


article. 
I would like also to further state that with the exception of the pro- 
posed Bechler Basin elimination, which, by the way, the National Park 


Service has always been opposed to, the influence of commercial inter- | 


ests in no instance has been a factor in boundary revision matters, 
With that one exception each and every boundary revision made or pro- 
posed to be made has been advocated purely as a result of long study 
and consideration of the problems involyed by Government officials or 
committees specifically appointed by the President or the Congress for 
the purpose of making such studies, This is not surprising, because, 
with the exception of the Bechler Basin area, where irrigation interests 
have been active in trying to secure its elimination from the park, there 
is nothing of present commercial value in any of the additions or elimi- 
nations that have been made or proposed, 

The original Yellowstone boundary lines were established without 
surveys and without anything like a conclusive study of what areas 
should be included in the park, and without any consideration as to 
matters of administration or game protection. Almost from the very 
beginning of governmental administration of the area, the need of 
revision of the boundaries has been apparent, but almost without excep- 
tion advocacies of revision have been made in the direction of enlarge- 
ment rather than reduction. Particularly has that been true to the 
South. It has always been contended by those having to do with the 
administration of Yellowstone Park that it was unfortunate that in the 
beginning the boundaries did not include the headwaters of the Yelow- 


stone River, part of the Jackson Hole country and the Teton Mountains. 
With the establishment last year of the Grand Teton National Park, 
the choicest part of the Teton Mountains were given a park status, 
and it is the hope of the Park Service that in time a portion of the 
Jackson Hole area west of the Snake River may be added to the Grand 
Teton Park, and also at least a connecting corridor between the Grand 
Teton Park and the Jackson Hole country and the south boundary of 


Yellowstone Park. As a matter of fact, public-spirited citizens are at 
the present time spending more than a million dollars in the buying 
up of private claims in the Jackson Hole country, with view to event- 
ually turning these lands over to the Government for park and game 
refuge purposes, 

As to the areas that have been added to the park, the following 
facts are submitted : 

By act of Congress approved March 1, 1929, the northwest, north- 
east, and eastern boundaries of the park were revised by excluding 
approximately 79 square miles from the park and adding to it approxi- 
mately 157 square miles, resulting in a net addition to the park of 
approximately 78 square miles. The additions consist of (1) an area of 
approximately 43 square miles adjoining the northwest corner of the 
park in the Gallatin National Forest. This addition was made pri- 
marily to protect a large petrified forest, part of which was included 
within the original park boundaries; (2) an area of 4 square miles 
at the northeast corner of the park, including the headwaters of Pebble 
Creek, made to give a natural administrative boundary; and (3) an 
area of approximately 110 square miles, adjoining the east boundary 
of the park in the Shoshone National Forest, to incInde the headwaters 
of the creeks tributary to the Lamar River, and to establish a natural 
administrative boundary along the crest of the Absaroka Range and 
the divide between the headwaters of the Lamar River and the North 
Fork of the Shoshone River. This is excellent summer range for elk 
and buffalo, and contains the weird and wonderful “ hoodoo” region, 
a great area of unusual volcanic phenomena. 

The eliminations consist of (1) an area of approximately 50 square 
miles in the east-central portion of the park, including the headwaters 
of Jones and Crow Creeks, and at the same time establishing a natural 
administrative boundary along the divide between these creeks and Mist 
and Middle Creeks. The area excluded from the park is almost entirely 
above the 8,000-foot contour, is of little value as elk range, of no value 
whatsoever for domestic grazing, and its timber would not be of com- 
mereial value even were it located within reach of transportation 
facilities, which it is not; and (2) an area of approximately 29 square 
miles adjacent to the eastern boundary, including the headwaters of 
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Eagle Creek, and likewise establishing a natural administrative boundary 
along the crest of the divide between Eagle Creek and the drainage 
flowing into Middle Creek and the southeast arm of Yellowstone Lake. 
This area is wholly above the 8,000-foot contour, too high for either elk 
or domestic grazing, and contains no timber of commercial value. 

All of these adjustments were carefully studied on the ground by 
the President’s coordinating commission on national parks and forests 
and following hearings held in the park and other points in the States 
of Montana and Wyoming the advisability of these revisions was also 
fully discussed in congressional hearings and all information was given 
wide publicity through the press for three years. 

At the same time—that is, in 1925—when the coordinating commis- 
sion made its investigations which resulted in the above revisions, the 
commission also gave careful consideration to the southeast and south 
park boundary, recommending the addition to the park of approximately 
840 square miles adjacent to the southeast corner of the park, and 
including the headwaters of the Yellowstone River. This area by loca- 
tion and topography is a logical part of the park, of minor importance 
as an elk range, but of major importance through being the natural 
range of a considerable number of moose, which should be given the 
protection of park regulations. There is no timber or any other resource 
of marketable value within the area. That it was not included in the 
act of March 1, 1929, was because of the opposition of a few local 
professional guides and packers conducting hunting parties in this 
region, who objected to its being taken into the park and thereby 
decreasing the hunting area In that section. 

The commission also recommend exclusion from the park of approxi- 
mately 40 square miles between the Snake River and the present south 
boundary of the park. It is this area that is referred to in the Forest 
and Stream article as the proposed “ Snake River grab.” As a matter 
of fact, this proposed change is one of very minor importance. From 
the standpoint of administration the Snake River is the logical park 
boundary, as the area between it and the park line is, because of the 


| Snake River, not readily accessible from the park and difficult to ad- 


minister. There is only a very small amount of timber of commercial 
size or character, but this is of no importance because of its inaccessi- 
bility, there being no railroad transportation facilities within approxi- 
mately 150 miles. As a matter of fact, even if railroad facilities were 
available, the character of the country precludes the practicability of 
logging such commercial timber as exists there. 

The coordinating commission, whose field was the investigation of 
areas in conflict between national parks and forests, did not interest 
itself in the Bechler River Basin. Irrigation interests have, however, 
been consistently at work for a number of years in an endeavor to se- 
cure the elimination of the basin for the purpose of creating a reservoir 
for supplying water for irrigation purposes in Idaho, and it was becanse 
of their representations of need of the area for these purposes and the 
opposition of hunting guides above referred to, to the inclusion of the 
headwaters of the Yellowstone, combined with some sentimental oppo- 
sition to exclusion of the Snake River area, that Congress authorized 


| the President by joint resolution of February 28, 1929, to appoint a 


Yellowstone National Park Boundary Commission to further investigate 
the south, southwest, and southeast boundaries of the park and make 
recommendations as to any adjustments of the park boundary that it 
might deem desirable. Such a commission was appointed, field investi- 
gations were concluded during the past summer, and a report is now 
in the process of preparation. The Park Service has not been informed 
as to what the commission is likely to recommend in the way of 
boundary adjustments. 

In all of these negotiations the Park Service has just had one aim, 
that to improve conditions involved in the administration of Yellowstone 
Park and its wild life. Its interest has been the public interest at all 
times, and I believe you, who have interested yourself for many years in 
park matters, will agree that its officers bave been and are loyal to 
this purpose. It has never been stampeded by commercial influence, as 
has been proven by its continuous opposition to the elimination of the 
Bechler River Basin, the only instance in two decades of proposed 
Yellowstone Park territory modification where commercial interests 
have been Involved. I assure you that this will continue to be the policy 
of this service. 

The original letters of Congressman Wooprurr and Mr. Hartingh are 
returned for your files. 

Very truly yours, Horace M, ALBRIGHT, Director. 
THE NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. O., February 9, 1930, 
Mr. DELOS E. CULVER, 
Addingham, Pa. 

Dear MR. CULVER: Referring to your recent inquiry concerning scur- 
rilous assaults upon the Nationsl Park Service, it has taken me some 
time to procure the December number of Forest and Stream, whose 
inimical attitude toward Government bureans and conservation organi- 
zations supporting them has made it something of an outlaw and hard 
to find. Finally I got a copy from their office by mail. 

I don’t know who Irving Brant is, but his natlonal-park article shows 
what he is. Nearly all the statements in the article are flatly false 
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and the whole shows the same bitter animus that characterizes the 
editorial in the same number and frequent writings in the past. It is 
the kind of furious mendacious attack that one doesn’t answer, and I 
would not have noticed it except for your inquiry. 

Instead of “outside commercialism taking two bites” out of the 
eastern boundary of Yellowstone, the changes made in it by the Con- 
gress, and those proposed to be made on the southeastern and southern 
borders, were the result of eight years of patient study and survey on 
the part of the National Park Service with the purpose of substituting 
natural boundaries, namely, mountain’ crests and rivers, for the arbi- 
trary rectilinear boundaries laid down in 1871 before the country had 
even been explored. 

Brant’s allegations about the “failure of the National Park Service 
to resist the encroachment of commercial interests" has not the slight- 
est basis in fact. His phrase about “our national parks” being the 
“victims of unbridled commercialism” will necessarily be resented by 
all who know the history of park development and administration, 

The burden of Brant’s complaint is the prices charged by conces- 
sioners, but the Government's trouble has always been to get the right 
kind of business men to put their good capital into ventures so doubtful 
of profit. 

Yosemite broke two concessioners, one of whom died of it. Since the 
combination of principal interests there four years ago, a little money is 
being made for the first time. The Grand Canyon concessioner lost 
money for many years, and only recently bas turned the corner. Of the 
motor concessioners, I know of one only who is making real money, and 
the saddie-horse concessions are all run at a loss. 

On the other hand, people patronizing national-park camps and hotels 
pay less on the average than at places of corresponding kind and 
quality elsewhere. With an all-year capitalization, a three months sea- 
son, long carries for goods into high altitudes and Government insistence 
on the best quality of everything, prices have always seemed to me re- 
markably low. About the prices at concessioners’ stores, I know nothing, 
but there is no law against fetching in your own stuff in your own car, 
bought where you please. 

Brant defeats his own purpose by the spirit of his article, 

The story about former Superintendent Lewis being broken and fired 
out of Yosemite on the demand of concessioners is absolutely false. 
Lewis ruled the concessioners, wherever his authority touched them—in 
friendship, amity, and justice. He was respected and admired by every- 
body who dealt with him, including the concessioners. He broke him- 
self down for the time by overwork. He was one of those men, and 
always will be, who never save themselves. But he adds great strength 
now to the Washington headquarters in his new and important job of 
assistant director. 

Dismiss Brant’s article from your mind. 
precisely in the same class. 

Sincerely yours, 


Also the editorial, which is 


ROBERT STERLING YARD. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 9546) 
making appropriations for the independent offices. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dower] 
will kindly take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 9546, with Mr. Dowe t in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 9546, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9546) making appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Traveling expenses: For traveling and official entertainment expenses 
of the President of the United States, to be expended in his discretion 
and accounted for on his certificate solely, $25,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
figure. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I rise to inquire whether the hearings 
show or whether the committee gave any consideration to the 
question of the amount that the President expended from this 
entertainment and traveling fund of $25,000. I understand it 
is the policy of the committees of Congress not to go into 
detail as to the expenditures of the executive branch of the 
Government. I am curious to know whether the $25,000 now 
granted for the President's traveling expenses and official enter- 


The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
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tainments is sufficient to meet the ordinary requirements of the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. WASON. So far as the committee has information, I 
imagine the President is satisfied. We haye no information 
about it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Some years ago the Congress voted the 
President $25,000 for traveling expenses only. Then during the 
administration of President Harding he appealed to Congress 
and said it was not fair for him to bear the expense incident 
to the official receptions and asked to have the traveling expense 
appropriation item made available also for that expenditure. 

On my return to Congress after many years’ absence I find 
a new order established. The Members of Congress were for- 
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merly accustomed to receiye invitations to all four of the presi- 
Now I understand they are privileged to + 


dential receptions. 
attend only one. 

I notice that Members of the other body are being accorde? 
the same privileges that were previously accorded to us. As/ 
understand, we are of a higher rank in the estimation of th 
public, but somehow or other we are not receiving the officia 
recognition which was formerly accorded to us under prior 
administrations. Has the gentleman any official or unofficial 
information as to the reason for our being put in the discard, 
so far as these general receptions are concerned? 

Mr. WASON. ‘The chairman has no information, and this is 
the first time the matter has been called to his attention. I 
might say to my colleague from Wisconsin that if his district 
would keep him here he would not notice these modern changes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think one of the advantages of being out 
for 2, 4, or 6 years is that a Member is able to get acquainted 
with conditions outside. However, the old Members who are 
fortunate enough to be continued in the saddle year after year 
are not so favored and do not notice the changes, because they 
accept them as a matter of course. Of course, I am accepting 
them and have no criticism to make, because these general 
receptions in years past were more or less of a burden, espe- 
cially if you had to get in line and wait for an hour or two 
before you had the high privilege of being presented to the first 
citizen of the Republic. I think the present President is to be 
commended for limiting the number so that there is not such a 
huge throng in attendance, I do not know whether I am going 
to be privileged to receive an invitation. I have not received 
one as yet, but, perhaps, the gentleman from New Hampshire, 
by reason of his long and continued service here, has been 
singled ont to receive an invitation. 

Mr. HAWLEY. No doubt the gentleman will now qualify for 
an invitation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I question whether, as my friend from 
Oregon suggests, I will qualify to receive an invitation after 
making these statements. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE COMMISSION 


For continuing the construction of the Arlington Memorial Bridge 
across the Potomac River at Washington, authorized in an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the construction of a memorial bridge across 
the Potomac River from a point near the Lincoln Memorial in the city 
of Washington to an appropriate point in the State of Virginia, and 
for other purposes,” approved February 24, 1925 (43 Stat., p. 974), 
to be expended in accordance with the provisions and conditions of the 
said act, $1,000,000, including all necessary incidental and contingent 
expenses, the maintenance and repair of one motor-propelled passenger- 
earrying vehicle, printing and binding, and traveling expenses, to re- 
main ayafilable until expended: Provided, That the commission may 
procure supplies and services without regard to section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes (U. 8. C., title 41, sec. 5) when the aggregate amount 
involved does not exceed $50. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
figure. In reading the hearings I notice that the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge will be opened to travel by July, 1931, or 
thereabouts, but that the bridge itself will not be completed for 
five or six years. What is the reason why the final touches 
will not be made and the bridge completed until five or six 
years hence, when it will be opened to travel a year or 16 
months from now? 

Mr. WASON. I will say to my colleague that his reference 
to the completion of the bridge means the completion of the 
roadway leading up from the south and down from the north 
and covers quite a little expanse of territory, but so far as the 
bridge is concerned, it will be completed within the scheduled 
time, and then gradually they will improve the road which will 
be the approach from the north, through the public grounds, 
and aiso the road on the Virginia side, 
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Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. My understanding is that the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Commission intends that that bridge will be 
completed and dedicated as a part of the ceremonies in 1932. 
That is the information I have. 

Mr, STAFFORD. The hearings disclose the fact that the 
bridge will not be fully completed for five or six years. I am 
trying to get information as to the character of work to be done 
in the years intervening between the time the bridge is opened 
to the public and its final completion. 

Mr. GARNER. I think the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Tinson}—as he is on a committee which is dealing with the 
question—will tell you that it is the intention and purpose to 
celebrate the opening of this bridge in 1932, or at least they hope 
to do so. 

Mr. TILSON. We hope to do that in connection with the 
George Washington bicentennial celebration. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the bridge be fully completed at that 
time? 

Mr. WASON. The bridge will be, but the north and south 
approaches to the bridge will not be completed. However, to 
all intents and purposes, I believe, the bridge will be completed. 

The pro forma anrendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Total, Bureau of Efficiency, $224,330. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I do not know much about 
this Bureau of Efficiency, but I know how to give it a good rec- 
ommendation by aid of which it might possibly accomplish much 
good in its line of work. I have visited a great many of the 
departments of the Government here in the city. I have no 
desire to criticize any of them. My purpose now is to point out 
two of them which I regard as most efficient, and I am of the 
opinion that if our Bureau of Efficiency could select a few men 
from other departments to go and do nothing in the world but 
watch the two sets of employees of whom I speak, and then go 
back and report to their fellows, the efficiency of all the other 
departments might be largely advanced. 

For instance, I would like to see this Bureau of Efficiency 
choose delegates from some other Federal department to come 
here and sit in this House and observe the efficiency of our offi- 
cial reporters and the employees of the House generally. Let 
the delegates observe how the House employees are always up 
on their toes, and then go back and report to some of the other 
departments where the employees, instead of being up on their 
toes, are often at ease. 

Particularly, I would like to have the Bureau of Efficiency 
select some men from other departments to go over to the House 
Office Building and watch the workings of what I consider the 
most perfect working machine of the Government here in Wash- 
ington, and that is the post-office force over there in the House 
Office Building, and every employee connected with it, from 
postmaster down to stamp lickers. 

I think, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we 
might alls-to good advantage, recommend to the Bureau of Pfi- 
ciency and to the heads of all the other departments, a close 
examination of the effective work of the employees of our House 
Office Building post office, and I believe such a recommendation 
would work good in all the departments of the Government. 
[Applause. ] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Total, Federal Power Commission, $176,000. 


Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I would like to take a few minutes’ time to call the attention 
of the members of the committee to the remarks that were made 
yesterday by the chairman [Mr. Wason] in charge of this 
bill upon the subject of the Federal Water Power Commission. 
I understand that the views of the chairman are concurred in by 
the ranking member on the Democratic side [Mr. Wooprvuar]. 

We are entering an- age of electrical development and ex- 
pansion. The time is not far distant when electricity is going 
to be considered a necessity of human life second only to light, 
air, and water. It is confidently looked to to take the drudgery 
out of human life. 

Whatever may be the present hopeful situation with reference 
to the generation of electricity by coal and in favored places by 
oil and natural gas, the fact remains that the cost of steam 
power is bound to increase in the future and the great hydro- 
electric resources of the Nation must be looked to as the funda- 
mental guaranty. of cheap electricity. 

When the Federal water power act was adopted in 1920 there 
were of necessity many compromises. This bill provided for 
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the turning of the control of hydroelectric development upon 
navigable streams and upon public lands over to a commission 
made up of three Cabinet officers. In theory and on paper it 
looks well, in practice it does not work well. 

My own experiences and contacts in connection with the 
Boulder Dam project brought out this situation. The three 
Cabinet members who constitute this commission are so bur- 
dened with the necessary and legitimate duties of their various 
departments that they do not have sufficient time to give to the 
business of the Federal Water Power Commission. [Applause.] 

The man who runs the Federal Water Power Commission is 
the executive secretary, who is nothing more, in my opinion, 
than a glorified clerk. He writes the letters; he writes the 
decisions; he prepares the leases, the licenses, and the permits. 
The members of the commission come in, take their seats, he 
hands up the permit, he makes the statement in behalf of the 
decision he wants them to render, and in 9 cases out of 10, and 
in the absence of opposition necessitating a hearing, that is all 
there is to it. 

Secretary Weeks, when called to testify on the Boulder Dam 
project with reference to a report that had been made, stated: 


Secretary Werks. The Water Power Commission is made up of three 
Secretaries, who, in addition to their other multifarious duties, have 
to perform a duty which should require very much of the time of one 
man, and perhaps of three men. We have surrounded ourselves with 
ussistants who, in my opinion, are entirely adequate; and when it 
comes to technical knowledge we must necessarily, to a great degree, 
bow to their advice and information. There are not hours enough 
in the day to enable me to do my legitimate duties as Secretary of 
War. 

Mr. Lirrie. I understood you to say—and I think you are quite 
justified in your judgment—that with your position as Cabinet mem- 
ber you have had too much to do, anyway, without attempting to handle 
all of that stuff? 

Secretary WEEKS. That is my personal opinion. 


Mr. WOODRUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. Certainly. 

Mr. WOODRUM. ‘The gentleman’s attention has doubtless 
been called to the report of the Federal Power Commission itself 
for 1928. I will only take a second of the gentleman’s time. 
Here is what the Power Commission itself said about their own 
activities ; 


The investigations and studies which were preliminary to the issu- 
ance of permits and licenses occupied the time of the small staff of 
employees, which was all that the several departments, already bur- 
dened with their own responsibility, had been able to loan to the com- 
mission, for the commission had no staff of its own and neither sufficient 
time nor qualified employees available for inquiring into these various 
activities, 


Mr. SWING. I thank the gentleman for his contribution. 

I desire to call the attention of the House to the fact there 
is legislation pending before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce which will create a full-time commission 
where the men who have the responsibility will have the time 
to give to the work commensurate with the importance of the 
subject, and to protect the interests of the public and of the 
Government in this important matter. 

I trust the committee will, without undue delay, report that 
bill to the House, and give us an early opportunity to consider 
the same. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For all other authorized expenditures of the Federal Trade Commission 
in performing the duties imposed by law or in pursuance of law, includ- 
ing secretary to the commission and other personal services, contract 
stenographic reporting services to be obtained on and after the approval 
of this act by the commission, in its discretion, through the civil serv- 
ice or by contract, or renewal of existing contract, or otherwise, sup- 
plies and equipment, law books, books of reference, periodicals, garage 
rental, traveling expenses, including not to exceed $900 for expenses of 
attendance, when specifically authorized by the commission, at meetings 
concerned with the work of the Federal Trade Commission, not to exceed 
$300 for newspapers, payments for which may be made in advance, not 
to exceed $200 for newspaper clippings, foreign postage, and witness 
fees and mileage in accordance with section 9 of the Federal Trade 
Commission act, $1,357,460, of which amount not to exceed $1,040,000 
may be expended for personal services in the District of Columbia, in- 
cluding witness fees. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a point of 
order, and after the disposition of it I would like recognition 
to introduce an amendment. The point of order I make is to 
that language beginning on page 19, line 12, the word “in- 
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cluding” and extending to the word “commission,” in line 14. 
The point of order is to the following language: 


Including not to exceed $900 for expenses of attendance, when spe- 
cifically authorized by the commission, 


The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentleman’s point of order? 

Mr. PATMAN. The point of order is that the appropriation 
of $800 is not authorized by law. In support of the point of 
order I invite the Chair’s attention to the hearings on this bill. 
Page 124, Mr. Johnson, the secretary, says: 


The purpose is to enable the Federal Trade Commission to send its 
agents to group meetings of Industries, and it has particular relation 
to our preliminary trade practice conference work, 


Now, if the Chairman please, that was called to the attention 
of the House two days ago in regard to the Cottonseed Oil Trust. 
It will be remembered that the Federal Trade Commission 
had adopted the policy of not carrying out the law, which 
states specifically what shall be done when a complaint is made. 
The law says that when a complaint is made it shall give notice 
to the party against whom the complaint is made and the 
hearing shall be arranged for. 

The Federal Trade Commission has adopted the policy of 
grouping each industry into a combination, if you please, in 
restraint of trade, or a trust. Suppose there are several com- 
plaints against a corporation in one industry. The Trade Com- 
mission will send out word for a conference of all the people 
interested in that industry. 

At the conference one member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion will preside. There will be resolutions introduced by inter- 
ested members of the industry, and these resolutions are adopted 
and then later approved by the Federal Trade Commission with 
the obligation that the rules will be enforced by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

In carrying out this conference work it is in yiolation of 
the law. 

The Federal Trade Commission desires an appropriation— 
small, perhaps, in this instance—for the purpose of sending 
agents out to solicit and drum up the privilege of organizing the 
members of a particular industry into one big trust. Although 
the amount is small, it is a forerunner of much larger amounts 
that will be asked for in subsequent years, in the event that 
this appropriation goes through. 


One of the objects of the Federal Trade Commission—if the 
chairman is interested further—I shall be glad to go into it. 
The Republican platform of 1912 made the provision which 
calls for the establishment of this Federal Trade Commission. 
It reads something like this: 


In the enforcement and administration of Federal laws governing 
interstate commerce and enterprises impressed with a public use en 
gaged therein there is much that may be committed to a Federal Trade 
Commission, thus placing in the hands of an administrative board many 
of the functions now necessarily exercised by the courts. This will 
promote promptness in the administration of the laws and avoid delays 
and technicalities incident to court procedure. 


Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not discussing the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from 
Texas is rather far afield. 

Mr. PATMAN. I admit that I am, somewhat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 
point of order. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, further on the point of order, 
the $900 is not authorized by law. There is no provision of law 
which authorizes this. If we should permit this $900 to go 
into this appropriation bill, it will mean that in subsequent 
years the sum of money will go into multiplied thousands and 
tens of thousands of dollars. I do not believe in the Federal 
Trade Commission even holding Federal trade conferences, 
much less drumming up and soliciting business at trade asso- 
ciations or convention meetings. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I call the Chair’s attention to 
section 83, Title V, of the United States Code, which reads: 


No money appropriated by any act shall be expended for membership 
fees or dues of any officer or employee of the United States or of the 
District of Columbia in any society or association, or for expenses of 
attendance of any person at any meeting or convention of members of 
any society or association, unless such fees, dues, or expenses are 
authorized to be paid by specific appropriations for such purposes, or 
ure provided for in express terms in some general appropriation. 


We have limited this to $900 and provided that they can 
spend up to that amount for the next ensuing fiscal year in 
attending conferences in the field. I think I can say for the 
subcommittee that heard this that we believe that it will be 
helpful to the commission in its work and helpful to the people 
of this country to have a representative in different places and 
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save expense to the public who are interested, instead of oblig- 
ing the public to come down to the Federal Trade Commission 
in Washington. It is a small sum. We have limited it. We 
feel that it would be wise to make a trial of it. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the Federal 
Trade Commission now accomplishes much of the work of that 
commission by securing voluntary agreements. I recall that two 
or three years ago a member of the commission sat with the 
fur industry in the city of New York and secured a stipulation 
from them that they would no longer engage in the practice of 
misrepresenting the kind of furs that were being offered to the 
purchasing public. This thing is occurring over and over again, 
A member of the Federal Trade Commission can meet with a 
national organization and adyise them as to what they may do 
and what they may not do, and secure stipulations or agree- 
ments as to their future practices, which is very much to the 
benefit of the purchasing public. I am informed that only a 
few days ago a national convention in this city, in order that 
they might keep well within the law, called in a representative 
from the Federal Trade Commission to advise them as to their 
procedure, and that is the sort of thing that this little appro- 
priation will accomplish. It is wholly within the scope of the 
law and is certainly for the benefit of the public. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The point of 
order is made against the following language: 


Including not to exceed $900 for expenses of attendance, when spe- 
cially authorized by the commission, at meetings concerned with the 
work of the Federal Trade Commission. 


The point of order is made to this language because there is 
no authorization for it under the law. The attention of the 
Chair has been called by the chairman of the subcommittee to 
title 5, chapter 1, section 83, of the law which was read and 
which is as follows: 


No money appropriated by any act shall be expended for membership 
fees or dues of any officer or employee of the United States or of the 
District of Columbia in any society or association, or for expenses of 
attendance of any person at any meeting or convention of members 
of any society or association, unless such fees, dues, or expenses are 
authorized to be paid by specific appropriations for such purposes, or 
are provided for in express terms in some general appropriation. 


It seems to the Chair that the language used in the appro- 
priation carries out specifically what the law says shall be 
done, if appropriations are made. The Chair overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. PaTMAN: Page 19, beginning in line 12, 
strike out “including not to exceed $900 for expenses of attendance 
when specifically authorized by the commission, at meetings concerned 
with the work of the Federal Trade Commission.” 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, in support of that amend- 
ment which seeks to take out of the bill the matter objected 
to a few moments ago, I offer this suggestion: First, in regard 
to the fur industry, if the Federal Trade Commission would 
not go any further afield In any industry than I understand 
they have gone in the fur industry, I would have no objection 
in the world. They have held a number of these trade-practice 
conferences that were apparently all right and there was no 
particular objection to them, That is the way they got started; 
but after they got to performing an ostensibly good work in that 
way, they then went so far as to violate the law by violating 
the proceeding which the statute says shall be followed. Take, 
for instance, the cottonseed-oil industry. They had representa- 
tives of the industry meet with them at Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr, Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. If the gentleman feels that 
the Federal Trade Commission has violated the law, as he 
stated the other day and as he is stating now, is there not an- 
other way of reaching their illegal practice directly through 
the law rather than to try and interfere with their doing the 
beneficial work which the gentleman concedes they do by at- 
tending these trade-practice conferences? 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh, the gentleman has misunderstood me. 
I said at first they were doing a beneficial work in attending 
such conference, at least not doing anything harmful, but now, 
instead of doing a beneficial work, they are doing a destructive 
work, and are organizing trusts and monopolies in violation of 
law and they are setting prices for these concerns, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does the gentleman believe 
that the General Accounting Office will approve their expenses 
if they act in violation of the law? 

Mr. PATMAN. ‘They will if you leave it as it is here, 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
lieve—— 

Mr. PATMAN, I am sorry I can not yield further now. I 
submit to the gentleman that whenever they have a meeting 
of persons engaged in any industry that has for its sole and 
only purpose the correction of one condition—and that is stated 
in their preamble, for instance, “ Whereas a competitive con- 
dition exists in the office-furniture industry "—and by reason 
of making that statement in connection with other facts the 
Federal Trade Commission sends a representative to preside 
over a meeting attended by representatives of the industry 
where a resolution is introduced providing that every competi- 
tor shall announce in advance what he expects to pay, not what 
he paid in the year past, a closed transaction, but expects to 
pay for the present or coming year, as in the secondhand fur- 
niture case, that is a direct violation of the law, and if such 
a resolution is adopted by that meeting and after its adoption 
the Federal Trade Commission approves it and agrees with 
them and shall spend the taxpayers’ money on indorsing that 
resolution, then it is a violation of the law. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FULMER. If such a resolution to fix prices in the cotton- 
seed industry is passed, the dealer or manufacturer is prohibited 
from getting away in any manner from the fixed price? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. Here is how this fixing of prices is 
effected. First, they will have a chairman and a secretary and 
an executive committee, who will continue to function not for 
that day only but for all time for the purpose of carrying out 
the resolutions adopted at these conferences; and I submit to 
you that if the proceedings of these conferences are submitted 
to the Attorney General of the United States he will tell you 
that 90 per cent of them are in violation of the law of the 
United States. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired, 

Mr. PATMAN, I ask unanimous consent, Mr, Chairman, to 
proceed for five additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
request? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN, Yes. 

Mr. WASON, If this language goes out, will not the Federal 
Trade Commission continue having these conferences just the 
same? 

Mr, PATMAN. 
on and after this, 

Mr. WASON,. I do not know just what the gentleman has 
in his mind. I am not a mind reader, But I will ask the 
gentleman if he has made any complaint to the Attorney Gen- 
eral regarding this corporation or these proceedings, and has 
told him what you have said? 

Mr. PATMAN. I went to the office of the Attorney General 
of the United States and I was referred to Mr. John Lord 
O'Brian, having charge of the matter. I went into his office 
and laid on his table the resolution that was passed at this 
cottonseed-oil conference. I showed him the violation of the 
law, and told him where the Federal Trade Commission had 
approved it. I appealed to him to enforce the law. I sub- 
mitted the whole subject to him on September 25, 1929. Since 
that time I have not heard a word from him about it, 

Mr. EDWARDS, Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Can not the people remedy this situation by 
appealing to a grand jury? 

Mr. PATMAN. No. If that is done, they will say that the 
Federal Government his thrown the cloak of legality around 
these practices. They will say, “The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has told us that this is all right. Here is their O. K.” 
They have that as a defense. You can not get a grand jury to 
indict them under such circumstances, when here is an arm 
of our Government approving what they have done. 

Mr. WASON. Do you know whether the Attorney General 
agrees with you in your interpretation of ‘he law? 

Mr. PATMAN. I have no information from Mr. O'Brian. 
But it does not take an Attorney General of the United States 
to define a violation of the law. You take the act itself. The 
word “shall,” as I understand it, is in a statute mandatory. It 
means something compulsory. 

The act creating the Federal Trade Commission was passed 
by Congress and approyed by the President in 1914. It pro- 
vides for the appointment of fiye commissioners, not more than 
three commissioners shall be a member of the same political 
party. They are appointed for a term of seven years. Any 
commissioner may be removed by the President for inefficiency, 


Does the gentleman be- 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 


to the gentleman's 


I expect to offer a limitation to that later 
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neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. 
shall receive a salary of $10,000 a year. 

In order that we may know just exactly the intention of Con- 
gress in passing the legislation creating this commission it is 
necessary that the background supporting it be referred to. 
The Republican platform in 1912 contained the following pro- 
vision: 
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Each commissioner 


The Republican Party is opposed to special privilege and monopoly, 
The same certainty should be given to the law prohibiting combina- 
tions and monopolies that characterizes other provisions of commercial 
law in order that no part of the field of business opportunity may be 
restricted by monopoly or combination. * * © In the enforcement 
and administration of Federal laws governing interstate commerce and 
enterprises impressed with public use engaged therein there is much 
that may be committed to a Federal Trade Commission, thus placing 
in the hands of an administrative board many of the functions now 
necessarily exercised by the courts, This will promote promptness in 
the administration of the law and avoid delays and technicalities inci- 
dent to court procedure. 


The Democratic platform in 1912 contained the following pro- 
vision: 

A private monopoly is indefensible and intolerable. We therefore 
favor the vigorous enforcement of the criminal as well as the civil law 
against trusts and trust officials, and demand the enactment of such 
additional legislation as may be necessary to make it impossible for a 
private monopoly to exist in the United States. We favor the declara- 
tion by law of the conditions upon which corporations shall be permitted 
to engage in interstate trade, including among others the prevention of 
holding companies, of interlocking directors, of stock watering, of dis- 
crimination in price, and the control by any one corporation of so large 
a proportion of any industry as to make it a menace to competitive 
conditions, 


President Wilson, in compliance with the mandate of the 
Democratic platform and in harmony with the wishes expressed 
in the Republican platform, personally appeared before the 
House and Senate January 20, 1914, on the subject of additional 
legislation regarding the matter of trusts and monopolies and 
stated: 

We are all agreed that “ private monopoly is indefensible and Intoler- 
able,” and our program is founded upon that conviction, * * * 
Business waits with acquiescence, in the first place, for laws which will 
effectually prohibit and prevent such interlockings of the personnel of 
the directorates of great corporations, banks and railroads, industrial, 
commercial, and public seryice bodies as in effect result in making those 
who borrow and those who lend practically one and the same, those 
who sell and those who buy but the same persons trading with one 
another under different names and in different combinations, and those 
who affect to compete in fact partners and masters of some whole field 


of business. We are agreed, I take it, that holding companies should be 
prohibited. 


The President, in speaking of a trade commission or interstate 
trade commission, further stated: 


I would not wish to see it empowered to make terms with monopolies. 


The same day that the President delivered these speeches 
there were introduced bills in the House and Senate to carry 
out his views and framed in harmony with his views. 

The legislation was supported by both Democrats and Re- 
publicans. The name adopted by Congress was not the name 
suggested in the Democratic platform but the name as sug- 
gested in the Republican platform, to wit, Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

The law creating this commission had for its purpose the 
creating of an instrumentality of our Government that would 
always be on the alert and for the purpose of preventing and 
destroying monopolies and trusts; to prevent holding companies 
violating the antitrust laws; to effectually prohibit and prevent 
such interlocking of the personnel of the directorates of great 
corporations as might be detrimental or destructive to the gen- 
eral welfare; to prevent stock watering; and of discrimination 
in price. 

In addition fo these duties there was one other duty pre- 
scribed for it to perform, and that was to prevent unfair methods 
of competition. 

Section 45 of title 15 in the act creating the Federal Trade 
Commission states: 


Unfair methods of competition in commerce are declared unlawful. 

Power to prohibit: The commission is empowered and directed to pre- 
vent persons, partnerships, or corporations, except banks and common 
carriers subject to the acts to regulate commerce, from using unfair 
methods of competition in commerce. 

Procedure by commission: Whenever the commission shall have rea- 
son to believe that any such person, partnership, or corporation has 


been or is using any unfair method of competition in commerce, and if 
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it shall appear to the commission that a proceeding by ftt in respect 
thereof would be to the interest of the public, it shall issue and serve 
upon such person, partnership, or corporation a complaint stating its 
charge in that respect, and containing a notice of a hearing upon a 
day and at a place therein fixed at least 30 days after the service of 
said complaint. The person, partnership, or corporation so complained 
of shall have the right to appear at the place and time so fixed and 
show cause why an order should not be enfered by the commission re- 
quiring such person, partnership, or corporation to cease and desist 
from the violation of the law so charged in said complaint. 


The above quotation does not include all of section 45, but 
enough of it to make plain the duty of the commission in regard 
to the matter I expect to discuss, 

The remainder of section 45 refers to proceedings by the com- 
mission, including the enforcement of orders; application to set 
aside order ; jurisdiction of the circuit court of appeals to en- 
force, set aside, or nrodify orders of the commission; precedence 
before said court, process, service, and return, 

It will be noticed that the law says: 


Whenever the commission shall have reason to believe that any cor- 
poration bas been or is using any unfair method of competition in com- 
merce and it shall appear to the commission that a proceeding by it in 
respect thereof would be to the interest of the public it shall issue and 
serve upon such corporation a complaint stating its charges and con- 
taining a notice of the hearing, etc. 


Let us not overlook the fact that the statute says if the com- 
mission believes if a corporation has been using an unfair 
method of competition and the commission believes that a 
proceeding by it is necessary, that the proceeding shall be as 
specifically prescribed by statute. 

In common parlance the word “shall” has always a compul- 
sory meaning; it is a synonym of “must.” The courts have 
held repeatedly that the word “ shall,” as used in the statutes, is 
generally mandatory. 

The Federal Trade Commission, in so far as I have been able 
to discover from the investigation made, never departed from its 
plain outlined duty from the time of its creation in 1914 until 
1920 or 1921, and never really commenced the organization of 
these trusts until about two years ago. During those years the 
commission commenced a procedure which had a harmless ap- 
pearance and whieh was not authorized by statute, but was in 


plain contradiction to the intents and purposes of the act, which 


has recently become known as a trade-practice conference. In 
other words, instead of the commission carrying out its duty as 
prescribed by statute, when complaints have been filed against 
an industry, the Federal Trade Commission has adopted a policy 
of calling all of the members of that industry together into one 
large group and organizing that group for a purpose which the 
commission. describes, of a trade-practice conference, but which 
in effect does nothing less than organize that group into an 
illegal trust in violation of the laws of the United States. For 
instance, there are a number of complaints filed against corpo- 
rations in the same industry for alleged unfair trade practices. 
Most of these complaints I venture to say grow out of competi- 
tion and not in effect unfair practices, but keen competition. In 
a case like that the commission instead of doing what the law 
says, will solicit representatives of this industry to come to- 
gether in one conference. At this conference an organization 
will be perfected by the industry. A president and secretary 
will be elected and an executive committee will be formed. Fur- 
ther, at this conference resolutions will be adopted having for 
their purpose and effect the setting of the prices that the in- 
dustry will charge for their commodities and the price that the 
general public must pay. Therefore, a trade-practice conference, 
so called, becomes a trade-trust conference, and regardless of the 
name it is masquerading in, it is a criminal combination. By 
reason of the activities of the Federal Trade Commission and 
by reason of the failure of the Department of Justice of the 
United States to perform its duty, we are in the grip of these 
combinations in almost every branch of industry and as never 
before in the country’s history. 

More than 100 of these trade-practice conferences haye been 
held by the Federal Trade Commission, about 95 per cent organ- 
ized in the last two years, not only in violation of the law but 
in open defiance of the law. If the commission’s activities are 
stopped now it will take the Government of the United States, 
with an active, alert, courageous Department of Justice, 100 
years to rid the country and the people of the harm the Federal 
Trade Commission has already done in organizing these trusts. 
I estimate that the commission has already put into effect suf- 
ficient conferences and by reason of their policy and procedure 
has caused the formation of combinations and trusts that will 
unduly and illegally extract from the American people in dollars 
and cents an amount of money the next 50 or 100 years far in 
excess of the total war debt of the United States. 
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One glaring example of an Illegal trust and combination 
formed by this Federal Trade Commission is the Cottonseed 
Oil Trust formed at Memphis, Tenn., July 24, 1928. The com- 
mission estimated that 90 or 95 per cent of the industry, by 
volume, was represented there. The meeting was presided over 
by the then chairman of the Federal Trade Commission. Reso- 
lutions were suggested by representatives of this industry, which 
if agreed upon, would constitute violations of the antitrust laws 
of the United States. These resolutions were submitted to said 
representatives, by the chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and adopted by them; later the resolutions were indorsed 
by all the members of the Federal Trade Commission and the 
commission obligated itself to spend Government money to 
enforce their observance. This trust alone cost the southern 
cotton farmers more than $50,000,000 during the fall of 1929. 
The reduction in purchasing power was felt by the manufac- f 
turers and laborers of the Nation as well as by the poor people 
who were the real sufferers. f 

Another example that may be cited is the “ steel office fur 
ture” conference. (Not intended as steal office furnitur 
The preamble of the report of this conference sets out this È 
guage: 

Whereas a competitive situation exists in the steel office-furniture 
industry. 


A resolution was adopted by the representatives of that in- 
dustry which was approyed by the Federal Trade Commission 
obligating competitors to publish prices they expected to pay for 
used office furniture. This resolution is in direct violation of the 
laws of the United States and so declared by the Supreme Court 
in a number of cases. 

I submit to the members of this committee that in the light of 
that statute section 45 of chapter 2, title 15, of the United States 
Code, above referred to, the Federal Trade Commission is vio- 
lating the laws of the United States, and in violating those laws 
they certainly should not be further encouraged by an act of 
Congress in appropriating $900, although it is a small sum, for 
the purpose of attending trade associations and conventions in 
order to drum up and solicit the privilege of organizing these 
trusts and monopolies. [ Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
again expired. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. Regardless of what the Federal Trade 
Commission might have done or might not have done in any 
specific instance, and laying aside the merits and demerits of 
the gentleman’s contention, this appropriation is for “all other 
authorized expenditures of the Federal Trade Commission in 
performing the duties imposed upon it by law or in pursuance 
of law.” So the practice referred to by the gentleman from 
Texas would not be prevented by striking out this sum, but if 
the practice engaged in is illegal, as I said before, there are 
proper ways of reaching and stopping such illegal practice. 
Certainly we ought not to undertake to do that by striking out 
this small appropriation for a meritorious purpose and one 
wholly within the law. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. With whom will you lodge your complaint 
against the Federal Trade Commission, and expect action, if 
you lodge a complaint with the Attorney General of the United 
States, which has been pending for six months, and he takes 
no action? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I would lodge it with the 
Attorney General of the United States. I suggest to the gentle- 
man that it is quite possible the Attorney General’s office did 
not agree with the contention of the gentleman from Texas. I 
am not here to say whether the one or the other is right, but 
eertainly I should insist on an opinion of some kind from the 
Attorney General in some way or other in order to know 
whether he did or did not agree with my suggestion. I certainly 
should insist on some action, but certainly we ought not to try 
to reach it by crippling a useful function of the Federal Trade 
Commission by withholding an appropriation which is author- 
ized by law. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the suggestions of 
my colleague from Texas. I remember what he said a day or 
two ago; but here is a little item in the bill which allows the 
Federal Trade Commission to go into any part of the United 
States and have a conference over any matter before it. I am 
rather loath, from what I know of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, to think that they are wilfully and intentionally delaying 
the investigation of the important matter which my new friend 
from Texas has called to the attention of this body. I believe 
that with his suggestions in the Recorp and, I might say, the 
general sympathetic feeling of the subcommittee, which has pre- 
pared this bill, we will get action and he will, 
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Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WASON» Certainly. 

Mr, PATMAN. I have a resolution pending before the Rules 
Committee asking for an investigation of this particular affair, 
the cottonseed-oil industry, and particularly as to whether or 
not the Federal Trade Commission assisted, or otherwise en- 
couraged, the organization of that trust. Will the gentleman 
join me in asking that that resolution be favorably reported to 
the House? 

Mr. WASON. If it is properly worded I will. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I rise merely to call 
the attention of the Members of the House to pages 125 and 127 
of the printed hearings on this bill. On page 125, the secretary 
of the commission, testifying before the subcommittee as to 
the importance of this system of conferences, says, among other 
things, that in one instance there were 99 specific complaints in 
one industry; that through the medium of a conference it was 
possible to adjust the complaints of this entire industry, all 99 
cases being disposed of at one conference, He says: 

In terms of money that means something like this: If we had pro- 
ceeded with those 99 cases it would have cost an average of $2,500 to 
try each case. This conference cost us only a few hundred dollars each, 
and those 99 cases were thereby eliminated. By virtue of those con- 
ferences members of the industries discontinue practices which they 
agree among themselves are unfair and harmful to them, The expe- 
rience we had in the trade-practice conference of the correspondence 
schools might be multiplied 99 or 100 times. 


Mr. PATMAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. PATMAN. The question I desire to ask the gentleman is 
this: The statute says that whenever the commission shall have 
reason to believe a corporation has been or is using an unfair 
method of competition and a proceeding by it is necessary for 
the interest of the public, the commission shall issue and serve 
upon such person, partnership, or corporation a complaint stat- 
ing its charges and arrange for a hearing. Does the gentleman 
agree that the Federal Trade Commission is carrying out that 
law? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I take it that this procedure is in 
the nature of preventive medicine, and that the desired end is 
accomplished in advance. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
brief question? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Gladly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As I understand the contention of the gen- 
tleman from Texas, it is not that he is complaining about the 
legitimate expenditures upon the part of the Federal Trade 
Commission in carrying out the functions set oub under the law 
that it shall fulfill but is complaining that the commission is 
using its power to encourage the organization of trusts and 
monopolies instead of trying te break them up. 

Mr. PATMAN, That is it exactly. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. If attendance upon these conferences is a 
part of the duties of the Federal Trade Commission, why is it 
necessary to set out the specific language and figures which ap- 
pear on page 13 of the bill, $900 for the expenses of that attend- 
ance? Why could they not attend and charge the expenses to 
the general funds provided by Congress for the carrying out of 
the duties of this commission? What is the necessity of provid- 
ing this $900 for the expenses of attendance if it be their duty to 
attend these meetings? If it be a part of their functions, what 
is the use of this language? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. If I am correctly informed, the lan- 
guage is inserted to meet a ruling on the part of the Comptroller 
General, 

Mr. MoDUFFIB. Then it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill. The Comptroller General evidently has held they had no 
authority under the law to expend money for this purpose. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I think it is merely a limitation. 

May I complete the extracts which I had in mind to read? 
On page 127 appears a further statement by the secretary of the 
commission : 


The officers of one industry reported that the estimated annual saying 
was between seventy-five and a hundred million dollars per year by the 
elimination of uneconomic and harmful and abusive practices which had 
grown up in their industry, This seems like an enormous amount even 
for an estimate by one of the largest industries in the country, but we 
think that the benefits resulting from reformation in the industry and 
the raising of equitable standards far outweigh any amount of money 
that they may claim has been sayed to them, 


Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH., I yield. 
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Mr. PATMAN. I will admit that a number of industries have 
been saved from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 a year, but who is 
losing that money? ‘The public is losing it, the consumers are 
losing it, and the cottonseed-oil industry when this trust was 
organized, would, of course, say that this was worth from 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000 a year to the Cottonseed Oil Trust, 
but who was losing the money? The farmers were losing it, 


and as they lost it they lost their purchasing power, and as 
they lost their purchasing power the manufacturers of the 
North and East 16st their selling power to that extent. 

The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 


The CHAIRMAN. 
setts has expired. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest to my friend 
from Texas that this simply allows the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to send one of their representatives or one of their agents 
away from Washington to investigate some complaint, such as 
my colleague has mentioned, and the amount they may spend 
is limited. After he has made a survey down in Texas, per- 
chance, or in a State of the far West or the Middle West or 
anywhere within the confines of the United States where a com- 
plaint may come, if it can not be straightened out satisfactorily 
or if the commission or the persons who are affected by the 
bill feel they want an exhaustive hearing or trial, so to speak, 
before the commission, then they will have to come here to 
Washington or send affidavits or other evidence, because the 
commission, I assume and know, as the law requires, acts only 
upon evidence. 

As I understand it, this is helpful to a preliminary investiga- 
tion of a charge. I think I am right in that statement. 

Mr. PATMAN, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WASON. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does the chairman of this subcommittee in- 
dorse the Federal Trade Commission calling representatives of 
an industry together and discussing with them what they shall 
charge for a commodity or discussing the cost price or permit- 
ting them to pass a resolution and putting their stamp of ap- 
proval upon it, which has for its purpose competitors publishing 
their bid price on a commodity? Does the chairman indorse 
that? 

Mr. WASON. I do not know in what form it reaches them. 
If it was a decision they were called upon to make, within the 
law, or a ruling, I would say yes. I would have to know all the 
facts. My colleague from Texas, I assume, is a lawyer, and he 
knows that he and I always appreciated wholesome advice 
from the trial judge if we could get it. We did not dare ask 
for it, but if he would help us a little, if he thought we were 
making a mistake, we appreciated it. If the Federal Trade 
Commission is earnestly trying to help conditions to which my 
colleague has referred, and I have the right to assume that is 
their purpose—— 

Mr. PATMAN. 
tion? 

Mr. WASON. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN, ‘That being true, would the gentleman indorse 
their action in calling the representatives of an industry to- 
gether for the purpose of adopting resolutions that will benefit 
themselves when there is not at that time a complaint pending 
and when one has not been pending in two years? 

Mr. WASON. Does the gentleman mean by that it had not 
been called to the attention of the Federal Trade Commission 
by some producer either verbally or in writing? 

Mr. PATMAN, They had not had any complaint against any 
member of the industry or any branch of the industry in more 
than two years. There was no occasion for calling any unfair 
trade-practice conference when there were, in fact, no com- 
plaints pending before the commission. 

Mr. WASON. What information reached the Federal Trade 
Commission, if my colleague knows, that caused them to act? 

Mr. PATMAN. I think the information that reached them 
was the general counsel for all these concerns who solicited 
this trade-practice conference which resulted in a trust. That 
is the only information I have. 

Mr. WASON. ‘The counsel for the-—— 

Mr. PATMAN. For the cottonseed crushers, who were the 
cottonseed-oil men. 

Mr. WASON. ‘Then the commission was authorized to pay 
attention to the request. 

Mr. PATMAN, That is the only information I have been able 
to gather from any source, Of course, I may be mistaken about 
it. I will be very glad to be corrected if I am mistaken, but 
that is the only information I have been able to get. 

Mr. WASON. I am not trying to get anything except infor- 
mation, because I had not heard about the matter until this 
question came up. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. 

Mr, WASON, Yes. 


Will the gentleman permit one further ques- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MoDUFFIE. Referring to this item of $900, will the 
gentleman be good enough to tell us how they arrived at the 
figure of $900? How many meetings are to be attended, or how 
many do they usually attend in the course of a year, and why 
this $9007 Is this simply to meet a ruling of the Comptroller 
General; is that the purpose of it? 

Mr. WASON. No; it is really to pay the expenses of the 
secretary of the commission who is sent out. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, a few days ago my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Texas made a very"dmirable address 
on the floor of the House, in which he went into detail and 
brought to the House a great deal of very useful information on 
this interesting subject. At that time he brought out facts and 
statements that were in the nature of very serious charges in the 
conduct of the Federal Trade Commission in reference to these 
trade conferences, 

If his information is correct—and I assume that it is—there 
is certainly a condition existing there that ought to have the 
attention of the Congress. And as one Member of Congress I 
am ready to join with the gentleman from Texas in asking 
the Rules Committee to report out his resolution, which is to 
the effect that this matter should be looked into by a committee 
of Congress. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is not the time or place to legislate 
on that question. We have not the information, we have not 
had hearings, we are not supplied with the data, and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has had no opportunity to answer the 
charges, and it should not be assumed that because the Appro- 
priation Committee has included an item for traveling expenses 
to conferences that thereby they are indorsing the charges made 
by my friend from Texas. 

Suppose you eliminate the $900 from the bill; you have not 
accomplished anything, Perhaps they would not hold any confer- 
ences this year—or if they have held conferences in the past, 
organizing trusts against the interests of the people of the coun- 
try—you have not reached the situation. I want to suggest to 
the gentleman that the proper way to reach the matter is to 
bring the matter to the attention of the Rules Committee and 
have his bill reported and passed. 

Mr. FULMER, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I do not know that the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas will remedy the situation, but I think the com- 
mittee should have some information that I have on this im- 


portant matter, 
In previous years in the Southern States we had hundreds of 


independent cottonseed buyers. After a trade practice confer- 
ence at Memphis, Tenn, July 24, 1928, eomposed of the men 
engaged in the cottonseed-oil industry and representatives of 
the Federal Trade Commission, and after the indorsement by 
the Federal Trade Commission and their acquiescence in the 
practices, you can not find a single independent cottonseed 
buyer in the South. 

I have bought and sold thousands of tons of cottonseed 
during the past 25 years, and in all this time I could go to a 
telephone and call up any cottonseed-oil mill and get a com- 
petitive price on cottonseed. - But during the last season you 
might call up any number of cottonseed-oil mills and you would 
get the same identical_price. Every agent buying cottonseed 
last fall from the producer had the same identical price, regard- 
less of what mill he represented. 

The Federal Trade Commission has not only indorsed the 
practices of the cottonseed-oil industry but in June, 1929, they 
indorsed the trade practices of the fertilizer manufacturers of 
this country, and to-day these manufacturers of fertilizer have 
the same identical price to the consumer to the penny. 

I think this is an important question, and the gentleman 
from Texas is making a splendid fight. I am calling this to the 
attention of the House, giving you this information, with the 
hope that it will have some effect in inducing the Committee 
on Rules to report out my colleague’s [Mr. PAtMAN] resolution. 

In the spring of 1928 cottonseed sold for $50 per ton, and in 
1929 for $47 per ton. To-day, my friends, farmers are offered 
$25 per ton for less than a carload, and $28 in carloads. 
This is a very serious matter, and I hope the Committee on 
Rules will give favorable consideration to Mr, Patrman’s reso- 
lution. 

The conference of the cottonseed-oil industry referred to was 
held at Memphis, Tenn., July 24, 1928. Commissioner Edward 
McCullough, of the Federal Trade Commission, not only took 
part in the conference but presided. Mr. McCullough in ad- 
dressing the conference stated that it was the policy of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to encourage industries through the 
trade praétice conference method to eliminate unfair methods 
of competition by purely voluntary action on the part of an 
industry. 
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In this case the Federal Trade Commission goes beyond en- 
couraging and indorses the industries’ program proposing to 
See that arrangements or agreements on the part of these in- 
dustries are carried out or an indictment will follow. The com- 
missioner than dealt with the jurisdiction of the commission, 
the purpose of the present conference, the procedure to be fol- 
lowed, the ptiblic interest involved, and continued, in part, as 
follows: 


The basis of the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission, aside 
from its power to restrain violations of certain antitrust laws, is to 
correct unfair methods of competition. That is the term used in the 
statute, and the design of the lawmakers was to protect the public 
interest. The commission is not primarily interested in the cause of 
industry itself; however much the commissioners may personally feel 
an interest in the prosperity of any particular industry, their legal 
authority is confined to the protection of the public interest. I merely 
say this to remind you to-day that while I shall be glad to bave you 
adopt any resolution establishing methods of competition I am especially 
interested in those methods which would protect the public interest. 
Of course, in this particular industry, where it has to do with the 
handling of the raw material, cottonseed, it is mainly the farmer and 
the merchant who are interested—who have cottonseed to sell; and, of 
course, while you look after their interest you must serve your own 
interest. 


I gather from this statement that the business of the Federal 
Trade Commission is to look after the interest of the public, in 
this case the producers and sellers of cottonseed, as stated by 
Mr. MecOullough : 

Not primarily interested in the cause of the Industry Itself. 

He further states: 


I am ready to advise you upon any question you desire to discuss, but 
I want you to understand in the beginning that I am only giving you 
my own personal advice. The commission is not bound by anything 
that I might say. Whatever you do here is to be submitted to the 
Federal Trade Commission. I suppose that to some extent this has 
already been explained to you, but I do not apprehend that you are 
going to pass anything here to-day that will, even in appearance, meet 
with the disapproval of the Federal Trade Commission. I feel sure that, 
taking care of your own interest, your identity with the welfare of the 
South at large will prompt you to take care of the public interest, of 
the selling interests as well as your own. 


The commissioner had too much confidence in these indus- 
tries when he stated: 


I feel sure, gentlemen, In taking care of your own Interest your 
identity with the welfare of the South at large will prompt you to take 
care of the public interest—of the selling interest as well as yours. 


With the past experience of the Federal Trade Commission 
with various industries and combinations they should know 
that the purpose of securing the indorsement of the Federal 
Trade Commission to this code of ethics or trade practices is to 
look after their own selfish interest. 

Listen to this statement made by the commissioner: 


The commissioner deals only with those things which are considered 
unfair methods of competition. That means “fraud” in business, 
“Fraud” is the thing the commission has power to stop, and rules 
prohibiting “fraud" are the only ones which the commission will 
approve with an implied promise to enforce them. 


Is it fraud for one cottonseed-oil mill to be able to make an 
independent offer for seed below or above the fixed price by 
this industry? I do not believe it is frand for a mill to agree 
to give $1 commission instead of 50 cents if they are able to 
do so, The commissioner states: 

However, any resolutions which deal merely with good business prac- 
tice you may adopt, and the commission will accept them merely as 
good business practices. 


Group I is composed of items of business practice, and it is 
my contention that if any cottonseed mill should violate any 
or all of these rules it would not be committing fraud. I am 
going to insert here Group I, which consists of five rules that 
were indorsed by the commission: 


Grovur 1 
RULB 1 


Whereas there has been discrimination in the prices paid for cotton- 
seed and in the prices charged for the products thereof; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States in passing the Clayton 
Act, and many States by enacting statutes, have condemned price dis- 
crimination ; and 

Whereas In order that the market value of cottonseed and its prod- 
ucts may be known at all times by all who are interested, and to the 
end that discrimination in prices may be prevented; 
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(a) ResoWwed, That it is hereby declared unfair competition either 
directly or indirectly to discriminate in the prices paid to different 
sellers of cottonseed or the prices charged for the products thereof, 
when the effect of such discrimination may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly : Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall prevent discrimination in the prices paid to different 
producers of such commodities on account of difference in the grade, 
quality, or quantity of the commodity purchased, or that makes only 
due allowance for difference in the cost of purchasing or transportation, 
or discrimination in the price in the same or different communities 
made in good faith to meet competition, 

(b) Resolved further, That each mill shall, by all available means, 
publish immediately to the selling public the prices paid for cottonseed, 
and to the buying public the prices received for the products thereof, 
and the reporting of any false or fictitious price, or the failure to report 
the exact price paid for cottonseed, or price received for the products 
thereof, is hereby declared an unfair method of competition. 

RULE 2 


The price paid for cottonseed or charged for the products thereof is a 
matter of individual judgment to be determined by each unit concerned. 
No unit is or should’ be under obligation to change or maintain its 
prices to meet the wishes or views of any other unit or group of units, 

RULE 3— FORMERLY RESOLUTION 6 

The payment or allowance to sellers of seed or buyers of the products 
thereof of commissions, bonuses, rebates, or subsidies of any kind, con- 
fidentia!l prices, or the use of any device which does not-include in the 
price paid or bid the entire consideration, is hereby declared an unfair 
method of competition in the form of commercial bribery. This section 
also applies to contracts for the exchange of manufactured products for 
cottonseed, and no evasions or subterfuges can be practiced or included 
under such guise. 

RULE 4—FORMERLY RESOLUTION 10 


It is hereby declared to be an unfair method of competition to sell 
products which are not plainly and accurately described or branded, 
and in full compliance with legal and trade definitions and requirements. 


RULE 5—FORMERLY RESOLUTION 13 


The strict observance in good faith of all these resolutions being to 
the best interests alike of the buyers and of the sellers of cottonseed 
and of the products of the mills: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the clandestine violation of any of said resolutions, 
those accepted by the Federal Trade Commission merely as expressions 
of the industry as well as those approved by said commission, shall be 
deemed to be unfair methods of competition. 


You should call on the Federal Trade Commission for a copy 
of the proceedings of the trade-practice conference with the 
cottonseed-oil mills industry, and read it to see how the com- 
mission is assisting in organizing combinations so that they may 
be able to fix prices and “hog tie” the cottonseed buyers and 
farmers in doing business with them. 

Mr. Christie Bennette, one of the best lawyers in South Caro- 
lina, is spokesman for these industries. He states: 

It is not necessary at this time to go into a detailed statement of the 
competitive set-up in the industry. 

Mr. Bennette spoke a mouthful in making this statement, and, 


gentlemen, that is the milk in the coconut! There has been 
quite a lot of competition between oil mills in buying seed and 


selling products of same, but it is not true to-day. Mr. Ben-. 


nette further states: 


We bave known about this competitive set-up for years, but did not 
see our way out, 


My friends, this is an honest statement, and they come to the 
great and powerful Government agency that is supposed to rep- 
resent the interest of the public to keep down fraud to lead 
them out of this competitive set-up. 

I want to call your attention to a part of the report of the 
Federal Trade Commission which was read in the record by Mr. 
Bennette. This report was made after an investigation some 
years ago. 

The report also specifically states that one of the greatest causes of 
dissatisfaction inside of the industry is lack of reliable information as 
to market conditions as to the value of cottonseed and the value of its 
products. The commission also concludes, as a result of this inquiry, 
that one of the main causes of dissatisfaction to both the producer of 
cottonseed and those engaged in its purchase and manufacture fs the 
lack of a uniform system of grading. Standards should be established 
so that those dealing in seed may arrive at a fair value, and which 
should, in some measure at least, be reflected indirectly in the price 
paid the producer. It is our understanding that the United States 
Department of Agriculture is cooperating with the industry in the adop- 
tion of such a plan. 


You will not find anything in these recommendations about 
fixing commissions, uniform prices, and so forth. My friends, 
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not only have the cotton-oil mills formed a complete monopoly 
in controlling fixed prices in buying seed, but they are branching 
out into the ginning of cotton and the furnishing of money to 
those who will buy and build cotton gins, so they will be able 
to control the buying of cottonseed and these ginneries. I want 


to insert a statement made by Mr. A. 8. Smoak, who is in the 
cotton-ginning and cottonseed buying business at St. Matthews, 
8. C., my district. 


MR. SMOAK’S STATEMENT 

He who “spake as never man spake” declared that “the laborer is 
worthy of his hire,” but the Southern Cotton Oil Co. says, “ Nay; not 
so,” to the ginners of Calhoun County. 

For apparently personal and selfish reasons, the Southern Cotton Oil 
Co. of this place has seen fit to attempt to monopolize the ginning and 
seed business, and drive legitimate competition to the wall by cutting 
the price of ginning at St. Matthews below the cost of operating, while 
holding the price up to the level in the sister town of Orangeburg and 
all other points. 

This $10,000,000 corporation, composed of New York and New Orleans 
millionaires, have declared that they intend to drive us out of business 
for no other offense than that we have stood by our friends to the limit 
of our resources, and have given to the extent of our ability to belp 
them in every reasonable way by extending them every courtesy and 
accommodation within our power. 

We raise no cry of persecution, the facts speak for themselves; and 
we now feel justified in requesting our friends to aid in staying the 
tentacles of this giant octopus, whose sole desire seems to be to strangle 
logical competition. 

We commenced no fight on the Southern Cotton Oil Co., and will never 
do so. We wish them well in every legal and ethical business method, 
and are surely entitled to the same consideration. We know, and the 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. ought to know, that honest differences of 
opinion can only be properly adjusted by mutual conformity to the 
golden rule, and not by fighting. If they have a reasonable grievance 
against our operating methods, why should they hesitate to manfully 
declare it? We and the public would welcome such criticism. 

We consider the price of $3.25 per bale for ginning, bagging, and tles 
a very fair one to the farmer and the ginner; one which allows a living 
to both. When a farmer goes to the gin he not only expects but is en- 
titled to have his cotton properly ginned, and I venture the assertion 
that there is not a farmer in Calhoun County so selfish as not to be 
willing to pay the ginner a fair price that will allow him to live and 
maintain his equipment in proper operating condition. 

This price of $3.25 per bale is about 75 cents less than the prevailing 
price throughout South Carolina, but we adopted it in the beginning of 
the season as a fair one and will continue to stand by it. It has been 
violated, and the public knows the reason why. 

The Southern Cotton Oil Co. will hardly venture to candidly inform 
the community of its reason or excuse for this gratuitous and unwar- 
ranted war on lawful business methods, If you have a valid price- 
cutting reason against the writer or other ginners of Calhoun County 
that will bear the light, speak out, gentlemen, and declare the “ truth, 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

We can not contend alone against this gigantic monopoly in its pres- 
ent price-cutting policy and are calling upon our farmer friends of 
Calhoun County to continue their support if our services to you have 
been satisfactory, which we always endeavor to make them. We are 
only the first victim of this unholy war. If they succeed in cutting our 
throats, the knife will In due season be applied to yours. If we do not 
“hang together now” for lawful and just business methods, we will 
all be “hanged separately later.” 

A. S. SmMoaK GINNERY. 


It appears from the statement of Mr. Smoak that it is perfectly 
good business practice on the part of the Southern Cotton Oil 
Co. to cut the price for ginning cotton below the cost of operat- 
ing, so as to eliminate independent ginners and buyers of seed 
so they can monopolize the ginning and buying of seed. It may 
be that the price charged by the independent ginner is too high, 
but you will notice that the Southern Cotton Oil Co. did not cut 
the price in neighboring towns, Presumably they were satisfied 
with the business that they were doing in these places. If it is 
the policy of the Federal Trade Commission to allow manufac- 
turers of cottonseed oil, as well as other lines of industry, to 
formulate rules and regulations whereby they can fix prices and 
hold down competition, it will not be long until every inde- 
pendent operator will be a thing of the past, and then they will 
have the splendid privilege of not only robbing the seller but 
the consumer. 

I have a letter from one of the best bankers in my district, 
dated January 29, 1930, wherein he states: 

It looks as if our oil mill people are manipulating the price of cot- 
tonseed. It is a hog-tied proposition in South Carolina. Can not you 
do something to help the situation? 


In another letter recelyed from an outstanding South Caro- 
linian is stated: 
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It is most important that southern Senators and Congressmen get 
busy and break up the trusts that now exist between the cottonseed-cil 
mills in the South. For your information, the price of cottonseed to-day 
is $29 per ton against $45 per ton a year ago. You can readily see 
what this loss of $16 per ton means to the southern cotton farmer. 


Listen to this: 


Every cotton oll company in the South has the same price on cotton- 
seed. No competition now exists, The Cotton OIl Mill Co. has the 
same price on its products—meal, hulls, etc. The farmer to-day is at 
the mercy of the oil mills and has to take for his seed any price they 
see fit to fix on same, It ts high time for some action to be taken. 


My friends, the cottonseed-oil industry succeeded so well in 
persuading the Federal Trade Commission to indorse their price 
fixing scheme until the fertilizer industry of the country has 
been encouragéd te submit, at a conference held in the United 
States Chamber of Commerce office—the mouthpiece of big 
business—located in Washington, their trade practice in selling 
fertilizer to farmers of the country. This conference was held 
June 29, 1929, and again Commission McCullough addressed the 
fertilizer manufacturers, He stated that the commission feels 
that it is giving industry in this country an opportunity to 
eliminate whatever unfair methods of competition they think 
are involved in their business operations, You will note that 
he is not giving to the industry of this country what the com- 
mission and the public thinks is unfair but what the industry 
thinks is an unfair method of competition—namrely, a competi- 
tive set-up. 

I expect to speak later in connection with the indorsement 
of the Federal Trade Commission of the fertilizer combination 
program in fixing prices to the farmers of the South. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, with the assurance of the 
ranking minority member of this subcommittee on the Demo- 
eratic side that he will join with me and the other interested 
Representatives in trying to get this resolution now pending 
before the Rules Committee reported out to the House for the 
purpose of having this investigation, and with the assurance of 
the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Wason], the ranking 
majority member of this subcommittee, that he will do like- 
wise, I shall be glad indeed to withdraw the amendment from 
the consideration of the committee and will not introduce the 
other amendment I had intended to present; and ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the pending amendment at this time. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN, Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I understand that one of the reasons the 
Rules Committee gives for not considering this matter is because 
they claim there are two or three investigations of this going on 
at the present time. 

Mr. PATMAN. Iam very glad to answer that question. The 
Rules Committee was under the impression that the Senate had 
a committee investigating this matter, but the Rules Committee 
is mistaken. The Senate has no such committee, and, further, 
the Rules Committee said that the Federal Trade Commission 
was making an investigation of this matter, but that is also a 
mistake, I think, and I will tell you what I base it on. This 
matter was brought to the attention of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on September 6. They did not do anything, and on Sep- 
tember 25 I personally appeared before the secretary in his 
office and made a statement, and offered to swear to it, which 
showed violation of the law within my knowledge. The next 
day a representative of that commission called me up and sug- 
gested that I take it up with the Department of Justice, 

The Department of Justice had the matter called to their 
attention on September 25, and until this time nothing has been 
done within my knowledge. I have been to Texas twice since 
then, and have been over the State, and I know that if they had 
made any investigation worth while or interesting or of any 
service at all, I would have certainly found ft out from the 
Interested people by this time. If the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion does anything, it will be for the purpose of trying to get 
up a defense for what they have already done. They are in a 
position where, if they make an honest. investigation of this 
matter, they will be compelled to condemn themselves, and I 
have not much confidence in an investigating bedy which, in 
order to do its duty, much necessarily condemn itself. The 
Department of Justice is not doing anything. The Senate passed 
a resolution more than three months ago directing, not authoriz- 
ing, the Federal Trade Commission to investigate the Cottonseed 
Oil Trust and have public hearings. Have you ever heard of one 
witness being placed on the witness stand? Not one. In view 
of those facts I think that resolution ought to be reported out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment which I send to the desk, s 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hurt of Wisconsin: Page 19, line 20, 
strike out “ $1,357,460" and insert in lieu thereof “ $1,500,000.” 


Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with 
a great deal of interest to the discussions of the activity of the 
Federal Trade Commission with respect to cottonseed-oil prices, 
but before I had heard of that I had gone into the matter of 
some investigations which have been authorized by the Con- 
gress to be carried on by the Federal Trade Commission in the 
past few years, 

There now are six propositions submitted by Congress to that 
commission for investigation, including one passed two years 
ago as to publice utilities, another about the same time as to 
electrical rates, and a later one as to cottonseed-oil prices, and 
still another passed in May, 1928, demanding or ordering an 
investigation of the chain-store systems and their methods. 

I have read the reports of the committee on this bill. I have 
no wish to criticize the members of the committee who have 
worked so earnestly not only in the interest of the Government 
in one particular, but in many others in relation to this bill, 
but I call to their attention the fact that the excuses given by 
the members of the Federal Trade Commission who came be- 
fore that committee afford reason for this body to take up and 
consider some of those investigations of which they are in 
charge. 

Two years ago in May an investigation was ordered of the 
chain-store proposition and it is still far from completion. It 
is an important matter. All of us who come from the smaller 
communities especially recognize that this chain system is 
growing more rapidly in our direction than ever before, and 
unless the people can find some way of meeting the difficulties 
it brings, unless we can find some way out, the smaller com- 
munities are going to suffer to a far greater extent than they 
have from any other kind of business depression or competition. 

Members of the Trade Commission now come before the 
Appropriations Committee and say that they postponed action 
under that Senate resolution for a year after it was passed, 
and they have failed after two years to accomplish any results 
in the investigation of the chain-store system. The informa- 
tion desired of them by Congress and the people is not yet avail- 
able. The reason they give is that they haye not been able 
to hire the people to carry on the investigation, that they have 
not had the funds. There are six investigations ordered by 
Congress pending before the commission, and in each case the 
commission excuses failure to act because of lack of appro- 
priations. 

Therefore, I have offered this amendment which will add 
$142.540 to the appropriations for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, in order that they may no longer have any excuse for not 
performing the activities requested of them by the Congress 
for the investigation of chain-store systems, public utilities, 
electrical rates, and so forth. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the fact that we are giving them this year $159,700 
more than in the previous year, the full amount that they asked 
when they came before our committee and the full amount 
allowed by the Budget. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
yield? 

Mr. HULA of Wisconsin. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
ment cali for? 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. My amendment would add $142,- 
540 to what has been allowed by the committee. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. And that makes the total amount 
$1,500,000? 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am in favor of the gentleman’s 
amendment and would be glad to speak for it. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. I shall be pleased to have the gen- 
tlemin’s assistance. Mr. Chairman, I am much interested in 
these investigations, and in particular in the matter of the chain 
stores. According to the testimony of one member of the Trade 
Commission before the Committee on Appropriations, it will be 
a year, possibly two years, before they will be able to complete 
the investigation, under the estimates which they have sub- 
mitted to this committee, if the committee grants all of the ap- 
propriations which they have asked for. It seems to me that 
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Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


I understand that you have. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Yes. 
What does the gentleman's amend- 
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if we are going to get any benefit out of these investigations, 
they ought to be carried throngh thoroughly and completed and 
then Congress may have the opportunity of passing whatever 
legislation is needed to prevent illegal trade practices and 
remedy some of the situations of which many communities 
suffer. Unless we are going to get that kind of results from 
the Federal Trade Commission, why appropriate anything for 
it? I hope this amendment will be adopted, and that the in- 
vestigations may be carried through more expeditiously. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I hope the com- 
mittee will accept the pending amendment. I respectfully sub- 
mit to the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Wason] that 
he has recommended to the House less for 1931 than the Federal 
Trade Commission will have for 1930. The gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Svwarers] is laboring under the impression 
that you have recommended a substantial increase for 1931 
over what the commission will have in 1930. As to that, 
the gentleman from Washington is in error, for the reason that 
he fails to take into account the $240,000 to which the deficiency 
committee has given tentative approyal since this bill was re- 
ported to the House. In other words, the Budget Bureau since 
the pending bill was reported, sent to the committee a supple- 
mental estimate for $240,000 in addition to what was appro- 
priated in the original 1930 bill. If you add that to the 1930 
appropriation, you will have for 1931, $45,000 less than will be 
appropriated for 1930. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman knows that 
it is not an uncommon thing for these activities of the Govern- 
ment to come in for a deficiency appropriation, The amount 
carried in the bill is carried after consideration by the Budget 
Bureau and the committee, and is the full amount asked for 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman is in error in stat- 
ing that to be the full amount asked for by the Federal 'Trade 
Commission. The commission originally asked for $1,685,000, 
. and the Budget allowed them $1,430,000. That appears in your 
hearings. Then when they came to ask for a supplemental 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


estimate they asked for $320,000. and the Budget cut them to 


$240,000. The Budget cut down the $320,600 to $240,000; and 
now you are recommending, for 1931, $45,000 less than the 
Federal Trade Commission will have for 1930. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. In the Committee of the 
Whole we have this situation: One Member trying to strike 
out $900; then another Member trying to add $150,000 to the 
bill. Are we to determine these amounts in accordance with 
the wishes expressed here on the floor of the House, without 
consideration, or are we going to give some attention to the 
recommendations of the Budget and the action of the whole 
committee and the action of the subcommittee? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman's question to me, 
I respectfully submit, is not relevant. As to the amount of 
$900 to which the gentleman refers, that amendment bas been 
withdrawn. I submit, therefore, that it has no releyancy to the 
pending question. 

Then, with reference to the other statement, that this is a 
haphazard way of appropriating, I submit it is an orderly way. 
I called the committee’s attention on yesterday to these figures, 
so that you might ascertain whether the information I gave 
was correct. There is no question about its correctness. The 
hearings before the gentleman's committee show it to be correct. 
So it appears that the committee did not take into account the 
$240,000 which the Budget submitted a supplemental estimate 
for. The Appropriations Committee has now tentatively al- 
lowed the $240,000. Why, then, should you cut the 1931 appro- 
priation under the 1980 appropriation? In your own report, 
speaking of chain-stores inyestigations, you say “that slow 
progress has been made in consequence of insufficient appro- 
priations to do the work.” 

That is your own report, and the statement before your com- 
mittee shows that the commission’s work has been hampered, 
as the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. HULL] said, for lack of 
funds to employ personnel. Now, the pending amendment seeks 
to increase the amount, so that the House can not be held 
responsible for having denied the commission funds necessary to 
employ a sufficient force to carry on the important investigations 
which the Senate has directed the commission to make in refer- 
ence to chain stores and public utilities. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. In view of the fact that the 
Budget Bureau has recommended an increase of $159,000 next 
year, and in view of the fact that they have recommended a sup- 
plemental appropriation for the present year of $240,000, is not 
that an indication that they will recommend an additional ap- 
propriation in case this is proved to be insufficient? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am glad the gentleman from 
Washington asked that question, because the House should know 
what the policy of the Committee on Appropriations is in the 
matter of encouraging deficiencies. My understanding is the 
Appropriations Committee endeavors to recommend what the 
Government agencies will require for the next fiscal year, so as 
to discourage deficiency appropriations. 

The Appropriations Committee, I submit, has never at any 
time given appreval to the suggestion implied in the gentleman’s 
question that we should appropriate only enough to carry on 
to December, 1930, and invite the different departments to spend 
the money so appropriated, then come back and ask for a de- 
ficiency appropriation. It would be a bad business policy to 
follow, and why? The Government bureaus and departments 
are required to so apportion their work that the amounts allowed 
by Congress will carry on their activities for 12 months and 
not for 6 months only. 

So if you undertake now to appropriate an amount sufficient 
only to carry them to December, 1930, in the hope that they will 
then come back and ask for a deficiency appropriation, they 
must so allocate that sum as to carry them over to July, 1931, 
thereby being forced to do exactly what the gentleman from 
Wisconsin had in mind to avoid when he offered his amendment. 
His amendment seeks to provide funds requested by the Federal 
Trade Commission to carry on their investigations with an ade- 
quate force. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
call the gentleman's attention to the fact that we have for years 
pursued the policy of carrying in the current appropriation bill 
for Federal aid for roads such amount as we thought would 
carry them through a certain period, with the definite under- 
standing that we would appropriate more before the fiscal year 
ended. So that answers a part of the gentleman’s statement, 
but he has misconstrued what I stated a while ago. I say the 
Budget has increased their appropriation $159,700; the com- 
mittee has agreed to a deficiency appropriation, and if this 
condition should occur again this is a very good guaranty that 
the same policy will be pursued and they will not be hampered 
in their work. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I differ entirely with the gentle- 
man, and respectfully submit that he can not point to any policy 
of the Appropriations Committee which tends to encourage Goy- 
ernment departments to come back for deficiency appropriations. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. No; certainly not. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. And the gentleman who preceded 
the present chairman made it very clear that he wanted suffi- 
cient funds appropriated to care for the next fiscal year’s activi- 
ties, so far as we could then vision such Government activities 
would require, so that deficiency appropriations would not be 
necessary. Now, here is the trouble: The law or an Executive 
order, one or both, requires that when you appropriate a lump 
sum like this for any Government activity they must allocate 
that sum, so as to carry forward their activities until the end 
of the fiscal year for which the appropriation is made, and if 
they follow the law they are prevented from using a larger 
amount between now and December in the hope that they can 
ask for a deficiency appropriation. They have no right to rely 
on Congress providing a deficiency appropriation unless where 
incurred in exceptional cases, as the law directs. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I feel this is a very important question that has been 
called to the attention of the committee and the investigations 
referred to by the gentleman from Wisconsin are vital to the 
people. Time will not permit me to go into detail as to how 
much has been lost in the South because of the alleged combina- 
tion in cottonseed oil and the loss to the farmers in the 
prices received for their cottonseed, which in many instances 
marks the line between living and, you might say, poverty. 
These are very important, and I feel we can find evidences 
where these antitrust laws have not been prosecuted as vigor- 
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ously as conditions in our country at this time warrant. This 
commission should be able to render to our people great service 
by preventing trade combinations which are detrimental to 
public interest. A few days ago when we were passing another 
appropriation bill evidence was produced to show that the anti- 
trust division in the Department of Justice has not been as 
vigorously supported as might be. Without taking the time of 
the committee to discuss the matter further, as the other gen- 
tlemen have brought out reasons why this is a matter of im- 
portance, I will merely say that I recognize and the people of 
this country recognize that the chain stores and the Power 
Trust have become great problems. The people de not seem 
to know just the extent of these problems. We ought not to 
interfere with these investigations, but we should provide for 
a prompt and extensive one. I feel that this committee and this 
House should go on record as giving to this Federal Trade Com- 
mission all the funds required to carry on their legitimate 
investigation and not hamper them in carrying them out. 

They should be permitted to carry on these investigations to 
the fullest extent and then submit their recommendations to 
the Congress and the people. If there is a violation of the law, 
those violating it should be prosecuted. If they have violated 
the law in carrying on conferences such as was referred to by 
the gentleman from Texas a day or so ago, they should be pre- 
vented from further carrying on such conferences, and we 
should join in helping the gentleman from Texas in having the 
Rules Committee report the resolution which he has pending 
before that committee and have it passed by this House, so 
that all of these laws may be properly enforced. 

Mr, THOMPSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I do not know just what the gentleman is 
discussing, but I heard him refer fo chain stores. I want to 
call his attention to the Capper-Kelly bill, relating to this very 
subject, and reported favorably by the House committee. 

Mr. PATTERSON. My attention has already been called to 
that bill by the folks back home. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I hope the gentleman will support it. 

Mr, PATTERSON, ‘This is a time when we should have the 
facts and then act on them courageously in the interest of the 
people. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, it is seldom that I disagree 
with the Committee on Appropriations when it seeks to cut 
down an appropriation, but in this instance I rise in favor of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin, I do 
not know of anything that is more important than the investiga- 
tion which the Federal Trade Commission is making of the 
public utilities and the chain stores. In my judgment there is 
nothing of greater moment to the people of this country than 
an investigation of the multiplying chain stores which are being 
established in every line of business all over this country. As 
the gentleman from Alabama said a few moments ago, there is 
pending before the Deficiency Committee, of which I am a 
member, a request for a supplemental appropriation of more 
than $200,000. 

I do not suppose I violate any confidence when I say that the 
estimate submitted will be allowed. I took occasion to query 
the representatives of the Federal Trade Commission at length 
when they appeared before the committee as to why they were 
so long in making their report with reference to these major 
investigations of such great moment to the country. In every 
instance the statement was made they were proceeding just as 
rapidly as they could with the available funds. 

The statement is made in the hearings before the subcom- 
mittee which considered this bill, by Doctor Walker, in response 
to a question from my good friend, the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Wason], when he asked him, referring to the 
chain-store investigation, whether he had a sufficient number to 
carry on the work with reasonable dispatch: 


No, we have not; all our work has been hampered by an insufficient 
force so that these minor inquiries have been strung along because, 
while we did not feel we could abandon them, we at the same time did 
not feel we could push them with proper speed because we needed the 
people so much more on the power and chain-stores investigation. 


Now listen to this: 


On the other hand, there are not enough people at work on the power 
and chain-stores investigation. We need some more expert accountants, 
high-grade men, for the examination of the accounts of these power 
and holding companies, and we need a very considerable number of less 
expert men, but still men with special qualifications, for the study and 
the field work in this chain-store business and in the compilation of the 
accounting returns we get from them with reference to the chain stores, 
the wholesalers, the retailers, and so forth. 
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Further on he says: 


I would like to say this, in addition to my other statement. I believe 
that the value of the power and gas utility investigation is going to be 
more or less proportionate to the speed with which it is completed. 
The same is true for chain stores. Now, if we do not have as much 
money as we have requested, we will have to take a longer time to do 
the work, and it will be more expensive because it will be strung out. 
It will also be more annoying to the business corporations affected, 
because there would be no end to it. It would be unsatisfactory to the 
public, because they want to know now, and not later, what the situa- 
tion is. I think that as an economical proposition, if we could get over 
this situation, with the extraordinary amount of labor Involved, by 
using additional funds, according to the best judgment of the Appro- 
priations Committee, it would be a very good thing for everybody. 
That will be a very desirable thing to do. 


I submit, gentlemen, in view of that statement, and in view 
of the position of the Federal Trade Commission that it is ham- 
pered in its endeavors to make an early report upon these mat- 
ters, we ought not to deny this additional appropriation called 
for by the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Hut]. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. Summers] said that 
the fact the deficiency committee has allowed this supple- 
mental estimate for this year is in the nature of a guaranty 
that if they come back next year and ask for another supple- 
mental estimate it will be allowed. I am satisfied it will be 
allowed, certainly if they make the showing they have made 
before the deficiency committee this year; but as the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr, Ottiver] pointed out, the Federal Trade 
Commission is hampered in the very beginning of the fiscal year 
because it must arrange its business in accordance with the 
appropriations made. 

It bas no guaranty that Congress, six or eight months later, 
will give them more money, and therefore they must so appor- 
tion their work not only with reference to these two great 
major investigations that are of such vital importance to the 
country but with reference to the other minor investigations 
and duties that are placed upon them by resolutions passed by 
Congress, as to take care of all of them. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted in the interest of 
the people of this country who, as I have said, are vitally inter- 
ested in knowing something about these chain stores and about 
the Public Utilities Trust. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, somewhat by inference the committee is being led to 
believe there is a disposition on the part of the subcommittee 
to hold down the Federal Trade Commission in their investiga- 
tions of utilities and chain stores. 

We might as well get the record clear. On the floor of the 
House to-day is the first time any suggestion has ever been 
made that the Federal Trade Commission is being hampered 
by not haying enough money provided for its work for the 
next fiscal year. 

It does appear in the hearings, gentlemen of the committee, 
they have not made the progress on the utilities and chain- 
stores investigations that they wanted to make because they 
did not have enough money, but may I direct your attention 
to the fact that not only is the deficiency committee about to 
give them $240,000 more but the Appropriations Committee 
itself is increasing their appropriation for the next fiscal year 
$195,000; and while the representatives of the Federal Trade 
Commission speak of being hampered because of lack of funds, 
the subeommittee of the Committee on Appropriations thought, 
and had every reason to believe, that when they were getting 
this substantial increase in their appropriation they were being 
provided with sufficient funds to carry on their activities. 

Gentlemen, this committee is the servant of the House, and the 
duty to provide the proper funds for this work is as much your 
responsibility as it is ours, and speaking as one member of this 
committee, I haye no pride of opinion about what we have done. 
If this committee thinks enough money has not been provided 
for these investigations, let us provide it, but do not let us 
have any misapprehension or misunderstanding in this record 
that the committee has had a disposition to come here and not 
provide or recommend sufficient funds for this work that every 
Member of Congress, no matter from where he hails, is inter- 
ested in. 

I yield to no man here in my anxiety to have a thorough 
study and a careful investigation of the chain stores and utilities 
proposition. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am sorry the gentleman con- 
strues that complaint has been registered against the committee. 
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I will say that I felt the committee did not understand at the 
time they made their recommendations that there had been an 
estimate submitted, with the approval of the Budget, for $240,000 
in addition to what had formerly been appropriated for 1930, 
and I supported the increase for the reason that I felt such 
information was probably not brought to the attention of the 
committee, and certainly, under the facts as now disclosed, the 
amount the committee has recommended is not sufficient to expe- 
ditiously carry on these important investigations. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. This chain-store situation is getting to 
be quite a proposition with ali the independent retailers and 
wholesalers all over the country and there has been an effort 
here to try to get out some legislation to correct these abuses. 
I have advised all the people who have come to see me that 
the agency that could deal with this question is the Federal 
Trade Commission, and it seems now they are dealing with it, 
and, as I understand, after talking with the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Outver], this deficiency appropriation of $240,000 is for this 
year’s work, and more money is needed to carry on these 
investigations in the interest of the public for this year. 

Now, it does seem to me, and I am quite sure that the 
gentlemen of this Subcommittee on Appropriations will join 
us in getting an amount sufficient to carry on in the interest 
of the great independent retailers and wholesalers and the 
public throughout the country. I hope the committee will give 
us sufficient funds to let us go into the whole subject and see 
just what can be done to remedy the evils that seem to prevail. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. If I have any time left. 

Mr. BYRNS. I want to say to the gentleman that in the 
position I took, in the remarks that I made, I was not criticiz- 
ing the committee in any sense whatever. I know that every 
one of them are interested in these matters and are keenly inter- 
ested in the investigations which are being made. My position 
in this matter is based on the hearings which have recently 
been held by the deficiency committee, in which it was clearly 
demonstrated, to my mind, that the Federal Trade Commission 
was being delayed in these two great major investigations by 
want of funds. It was for that reason, based upon the hear- 


ings, that I urged that the appropriation should be increased. 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr, Chairman, I want the 
Members of the House to distinctly understand my position in 
regard to the activities of the Federal ‘Trade Commission. I 
have been a believer in the Federal Trade Commission and think 
that they have accomplished a great deal for the country. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. ParMan] presented a very 
gloomy picture the other day. I can not pass on that, but, 
generally speaking, I know what the commission has accom- 
plished. It has accomplished much good for the masses of the 
citizens of this country. 

As one I would not want to hamper their work in any way, and 
the committee does not wish to do so. For one I want to say 
that if the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union or the membership of this House wishes to go more exten- 
sively into the investigation, I haye no objection. I certainly 
want the chain steres and the Power Trust and these great 
activities that affect the pocketbooks ef the people investigated, 
and any relief that may be found speedily brought about. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am in hearty sympathy with these investigations, and I know 
that every member of the subcommittee is also favorable to them. 
We are all eager for an early report of these investigations, 
especially upon the chain stores and other activities, because 
we do not know about them, the public does not know, and the 
public is interested. 

I know that the committee and the membership of this House 
is anxious to get information to the public so that they can see 
what is happening. 

As one member of the committee I want to say that if my 
colleague from Tennessee [Mr. ByrNs] who was on the defi- 
ciency committee with me—and he and I are theoretically 
there whenever we haye hearings, but I have been in another 
room helping to prepare this bill—I understood him to say that 
they had a supplementary report from the Budget of $240,000. 

Mr. BYRNS. Wither $215,000 or $240,000. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It is in the hearings. 

Mr. WASON. Whatever the amount is by which the Budget 
has increased the appropriation for the current year, I think 
our subcommittee will be willing to add that amount to the 
amount of this bill. 

Mr. WOODRUM. 
creases the amount 
pending. 


The amendment which is now pending in- 
$142,540. That is the amendment now 
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Mr. WASON. I think I can say for the subcommittee that 
we will accept that increase. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WASON. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Iam somewhat confused. The 
phrase “ the public” has been used a great deal. Just whom is 
meant by the public? Is it not the public that is trading with 
all of these chain stores, or do gentlemen mean the particular 
public whose votes we are talking for, namely, the retailers and 
the wholesalers? Who is the public? 

Mr. WASON. The public is every man, woman, and child who 
patronizes chain stores or any other store. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Why not investigate them and 
stop their buying from the chain stores? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
Hampshire has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. I am very glad that the Committee on 
Appropriations has finally relented and accepted the amendment. 
1 am one Member of the House who does not hesitate to criticize 
the Committee on Appropriations. Oh, it is a good committee, 
but it is no different from any other committee of the House. 
The members of that committee are just Members of the House 
the same as we are, and they should get that and get it straight. 
I am very glad to hear the argument of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Otrver], and I hope that the gentleman from 
Alabama will not revise his remarks and take out that telling 
statement in which he just stated, “Of course, it is quite 
orderly to come in and offer an amendment to an appropriation 
bill.” I am very glad to hear the gentleman say that. We had 
a similar proposition before us when the Department of Justice 
appropriation bill was under consideration, and the same gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. HULL] offered an amendment to in- 
crease the appropriation for the antitrust work of that depart- 
ment, I recall very vividly the resistance of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Orrver] and the chiding which we received 
from him for coming in on the floor in a disorderly manver 
and seeking to upset an appropriation bill. 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am very glad indeed to have 
the gentleman’s criticism, and if the facts justify it, then the 
gentleman has properly directed his criticism at me, In this 
pending case, to which I referred when I made that statement, 
I called the attention of the House to the fact that the Federal 
Trade Commission, in hearings before the committee, had 
brought to the attention of the committee the need of additional 
funds for the purpose of employing men to gather this informa- 
tion, and that in the absence of funds they could not do it. 

So, when I found that the Budget Bureau had allowed an 
additional appropriation for 1930, and that the amount for 1931, 
as recommended by the committee, was less than the Budget 
Bureau had recommended for 1930, I submit it is quite orderly 
to offer an amendment to increase the appropriation for 1931, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Hv] and others sponsoring the 
amendment at that time quoted from the testimony before the 
committee in which the Attorney General stated that he doubted 
that the funds granted for antitrust investigation would be suf- 
ficient, and that he would like to look into the matter and later 
on perhaps present a request for additional appropriations in 
the deficiency appropriation bill, The two cases are analogous. 
The facts are exactly alike, Also, I recall with regret my feeble 
efforts to get a decent living wage for the $25-a-week deputy mar- 
shals and bailiffs. It was then stated that I should go before 
the subcommittee and that then the subcommittee would con- 
sider the facts and would go into the matter, and then, if they 
decided that the case was meritorious, they would come out 
with an additional appropriation, and that that is the orderly 
way to appropriate. [Applause and laughter.|] I suppose, Mr. 
Chairman, if I serve in the House for 40 years more, I may be 
eligible to be on the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. YON. For how long? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Forty years, and then I shall seek to 
surround myself with the same atmosphere of infallibility. But 
to get back to the amendment, it would be extremely danger- 
ous for any Member to vote to curtail the work of the investiga- 
tion of the public-utility companies of this country, and that is 
my interest in this amendment, The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has rendered very valuable service in starting this investi- 
gation which only a year ago revealed conditions which shocked 
this country. I remember when we were discussing the Muscle 
Shoals bill how the whole gang was sitting right up there in 
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the gallery peering down upon the Members of this House, seek- 
ing to intimidate this bedy. I called them then, and I repeat 
it now, a bunch of incorporated bandits. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
tinue. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I am very sure that the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Hutt] to increase the appropriation for investigations now 
pending before the Federal Trade Commission properly engages 
the interest of every Member of the House. I am happy that 
my colleague from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER], who always makes 
a most lueid and convincing statement with reference to mat- 
ters of appropriation, as well as these other gentlemen who haye 
spoken in favor of the amendment, have convinced the chairman 
of the subcommittee of the correctness and propriety of the 
increased appropriation. There is one phase of investigation 
contemplated here that is a matter of keen and intense Interest 
in every section of the country. 

I refer to the proposition of an effort which is now being 
made in all parts of the country, although there are differences 
of opinion about it, to reach some solution with reference to 
the chain-store problem. Those who have given at least super- 
ficial investigation to the matter will be convinced that it is 
probably impossible for any individual State to regulate this 
problem under the guise of taxation. I think that the courts 
in several instances haye already held unconstitutional efforts 
on the part of State governments to control this proposition by 
local enactment under State constitutions, so that finally if 
we are to arrive at any solution of this question, whatever 
the solution may be, it must be under some provision of law 
with reference to antitrust regulation by the Federal Govern- 
ment. While I am not in favor as a general proposition of 
extending the powers of the Federal Government any further 
than they have already gone, it seems to me that that is a 
legitimate field of inquiry, which promises some definite solu- 
tion of this question. I am glad to know that it is now probable 
that this Federal Trade Commission will have ample funds, not 
only to make proper inquiry into the proposition but to come to 
some speedy decision on the recommendations they may make 
with reference to it. I congratulate those who have favored 
the amendment, and I hope there will be no substantial opposi- 
tion to it. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I hope the 
amendment of my colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. HULL] will be 
adopted. I heartily agree with everything that my colleague 
from New York said a few minutes ago in its favor. 

There is nobody in the country who does not realize that the 
great monopolies should be investigated and must be prosecuted 
if they are found violating the provisions of the antitrust law. 

In the great State of Wisconsin, part of which I have the 
honor to represent, we hear much, both before political cam- 
paigns and after political campaigns, about the Power Trust, 
and many statements not founded on fact are made about the 
thousands and thousands of dollars sent by the Power Trust 
into our State to influence our elections. I sincerely hope that 
sufficient funds will be provided and made available to make 
investigations, that the Federal Trade Commission will be able 
to continue their investigations of the alleged monopolies, and 
that the investigations shall reach so far as will bring to the 
light of day the full facts concerning that master lobbyist, Mr. 
Richard H. Lee, of the city of New York, who sent thousands 
of dollars in the 1928 primary campaign to the La Follette 
Progressive Republican Club, of Milwaukee County, in viola- 
tion of the penal provisions of the Wisconsin corrupt practices 
acts. This money was expended by said club under a chain 
system of political campaigning. 

The chief beneficiaries of the Lee moneys and many of their 
political adherents talk much about the monopoly of chain 
stores, chain banks, chain power trusts, and about the cam- 
paigns conducted by lobbyists and master propagandists who 
appear before the Congress in favor of legislation in behalf of 
monopolies. I hope that the necessary funds will be made 
available to assist the Federal Trade Commission in inyestigat- 
ing the campaign conducted by the La Follette Progressive Re- 
publican Club, of Milwaukee County, and that their inyestiga- 
tion will bring to the light of day the secrets of this corrupt 
political activity and in particular the connection of Richard 
H. Lee, a master lobbyist representing huge monopolies. 

In-a very few days I expect to bring before the House facts 
Supported by documentary evidence clearly indicating that this 
man, Richard H. Lee, who violated the election laws of Wis- 
consin and sent thousands of dollars to the La Follette Pro- 
gressive Republican Club, of Milwaukee County, was a master 


I regret time will not permit me to con- 
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lobbyist working in behalf of legislation sponsored by great 
monopolies. [Applause.] 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to support this 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Hutt]. Probably it is not necessary to say much about the 
amendment, because in view of the statement of the chairman 
of the subcommittee I believe this amendment will prevail. 
But I want to call the attention of the members of the committee 
to what took place here a short time ago when a similar amend- 
ment was under discussion relating to the Department of Justice. 
Something like $148,000, for the whole United States, was appro- 
priated at that time for prosecution and investigation of mergers 
and combinations and chain stores in violation of the antitrust 
law. At that time the gentleman from Wisconsin had an 
amendment increasing the amount for conducting that investiga- 
tion. I was in favor of it. I am sorry he is not advocating a 
larger sum for the use of the Federal Trade Commission. 

I have had a little check-up made on this matter, and I am 
under the impression—and I think it is a correct impression— 
that the Federal Trade Commission is constantly hampered in 
their investigation of these mergers and combinations and chain 
stores by lack of funds. I think I am correct when I say that 
Some officer, probably in the Budget Bureau, puts a limit on the 
amount that some other officer of the Government has indorsed. 

Mr. YON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. PITTENGER. Yes. 

Mr. YON. Does the gentleman think the chain-store business 
will be put to an end if the investigation is conducted and a 
report is made to Congress? 

Mr, PITTENGER. No. But I do say that we do not want to 
cripple either the Department of Justice or the Federal Trade 
Commission in their work of preparing data and in preparing 
whatever legislation may be necessary in prosecuting violations 
of these laws. There is no more important phase of industrial 
development than this merger, combination, and chain-store 
proposition, which is turning the business of our country inside 
out and upside down, disturbing the economie life of America, 
destroying individualism, and putting us in a new position here 
that we have never faced before. [Applause.] 

I think that the amount appropriated for the use by the De- 
partment of Justice was entirely insufficient. That makes it all 
the more important that the Federal Trade Commission have 
sufficient funds to investigate and give us the facts. This rap- 
idly increasing centralization in industry, in credit, destroying 
our local merchants and business men, commands the attention 
of every thoughtful person. If permitted to continue, whole 
communities will soon find themselves working for somebody 
else, in some distant city, and the “ home-town” business man 
will become an institution of the past. Local initiative and 
incentive will be destroyed if the trend toward mergers is 
permitted to continue. The greatness of America rests upon 
and is reflected by the strength and sturdiness and activity 
of small communities. I fear that mergers and chain-store 
combinations, if not investigated and restricted, will cripple 
and destroy the individualism and independence of these com- 
munities. 

Mr. WASON. Mr, Chairman, I wish to offer an amendment 
as a substitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Hutz], which was reported to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire 
offers an amendment as a substitute for the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin {Mr. Hurt]. The Clerk will re- 
port it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WASON as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr. Hunn of Wisconsin: On page 19, line 25, strike out 
“ $1,437,460” and insert in lieu thereof “ $1,492,760.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that is not a substitute. That will come later, after we 
adopt the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
The gentleman from New Hampshire is laboring under a mis- 
apprehension as to the legislative status of affairs. 

Mr. WASON. It is to correct the total. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It does not even relate to the line 
that the gentleman seeks to amend. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would suggest that we first be permitted 
to adopt the amendment offered by my colleague the gentleman 
from Wiseonsin, and then increase the total, which is the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from New Hampshire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The paragraph to which the amendment 
relates has not yet been read, and the Chair holds it is not in 
order at this time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And I respectfully submit it is not a sub- 


stitute, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
which the gentleman offers relates to an entirely different item 
in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has so stated. It relates to a 
paragraph which has not been read. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total, Federal Trade Commission, $1,437,460. 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin to the fact that the total should 
be corrected to conform to the amendment we have just adopted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move that $1,580,000 in- 
stead of $1,437,460 be inserted at the end of line 25. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman state that fotal again? 

Mr. STAFFORD. One million five hundred and eighty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Clerk be au- 
thorized to correct the total, changing the amount from $1,437,460 
to $1,580,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire 
moves that the Clerk be authorized to correct the total as indi- 
cated. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total, Housing Corporation, $48,950. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I understand from the remarks of the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Summers] and the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprom] that it is the opinion of 
the subeommittee that the work of the Housing Corporation 
should be discontinued and that this work be transferred to the 
Treasury Department, so that that department may dispose of 
the odd lots of land situated throughout various parts of the 
country. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I will state to the gentleman that the*ap- 
propriation carried in this bill for the Housing Corporation is 
for the same activities that have heretofore been carried in the 
bill, with the exception of the Government Hotels, There is no 
appropriation carried for the Government Hotels because the 
Public Buildings Commission, which has jurisdiction of the mat- 
ter, has advised the Architect of the Capitol that those build- 
ings will be razed by July 1 for the purpose of improving the 
Plaza, The bill does carry an appropriation of $48,950 for the 
usual activities of the Housing Corporation outside of the 
Government Hotels. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Their work, then, as I understand it, will 
be limited largely to the disposition of the various parcels of 
land, some improved, that were acquired during the war for 
war purposes. Where are they mostly situated, if the gentle- 
man can inform the committee? 

Mr. WOODRUM. ‘They are situated in various parts of the 
United States, some.in Philadelphia and some in other places. 
The gentleman will find in the hearings a detailed statement 
showing quite a number of vacant lots of very questionable 
value. The witnesses testified that they had made repeated 
efforts to sell them, but so far were not even able to get bids on 
them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Years back, closely following the war, the 
Housing Corporation put up at public auction and sold at differ- 
ent localities the various homes that had been erected during 
the war. Why can not the Housing Corporation dispose of 
these odd parcels of land at public auction to the highest bidders 
and get rid of them, or have an appraisal made and sell them 
at private sale? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I quite agree with the gentleman, and he 
will find in the hearings, on pages 171 and 172, a statement which 
shows that the Housing Corporation has a total of 247 parcels 
of land, most of them unimproved, situated in various parts of 
the country, the appraised value being $126,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD, When they dispose of those odds and ends 
the Housing Corporation will have completed its work? 

Mr. WOODRUM. With the exception of some considerable 
amounts represented in funds due the Housing Corporation for 
properties heretofore sold. They have sold a great many pieces 
of property, 1,420, according to this list, and a balance of 
$2,297,728 is still due the Housing Corporation, and a portion 
of which is past due. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe the gentleman will agree with 
me that if they dispose of these remaining parcels of land there 
would not be any warrant for continuing the appropriation for 
the Housing Corporation of such a large amount as $48,950. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I agree with the gentleman, and I will say 
to the gentleman that I think the unanimous opinion of the sub- 
committee was that if these unsold pieces of land could not 
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speedily be disposed of they be taken over by the Solicitor of 
the Treasury Department, who, under existing law, is author- - 
ized to hold title to them or be transferred to the General 
Accounting Office, which has a division and legal talent to 
handle the matter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I question whether the Treasury Depart- 
ment or any other official of the Government, other than the 
Housing Corporation, under existing law, has any authority to 
dispose of land, the title of which is in the Government of the 
United States. So some additional legislation will be required 
to authorize the Treasury Department to attain that end, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Valuation of property of carriers: To enable the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to carry out the objects of the act entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ approved February 
4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof,” by providing for a valuation 
of the seyeral classes of property of carriers subject thereto and securing 
information concerning their stocks, bonds, and other securities, ap- 


| proved March 1, 1913 (U. 8. C., title 49, sec, 19a), including one direc- 


tor of valuation at $10,000 per annum, one supervisor of land appraisals, 
one supervising engineer, one supervisor of accounts, and one principal 
valuation examiner, at $9,000 each per annum, and trayeling expenses, 
$2,540,000: Provided, That this appropriation shall not be available for 
rent of buildings in the District of Columbia if suitable space is provided 
by the Public Buildings Commission. 


Mr. STAFFORD. 
last word. 

This is the item that authorizes the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to provide for a valuation of the property of the various 
railroad carriers throughout the country. The appropriation 
carried for the next fiscal year is in the same amount as that 
authorized for the present fiscal year, namely, $2,540,000. The 
Budget recommended an increase of $1,000,000, namely, 
$3,540,000, 

It was my privilege to interpellate the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia as to the reason for this cut, and the gentleman stated 
that the reason the committee did not grant it was because there 
had been some change in the form of procedure. 

I have examined the hearings rather closely. I do not find 
anything whatsoever to support the position of the committee 
in making this radical cut of $1,000,000, but there is evidence 
throughout the hearing to show that much more money is 
needed by the Interstate Commerce Commission for this most 
important work than the amount which had been voted for the 
present fiscal year. 

All of us know that additional work has been imposed upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by reason of their de- 
cision to allocate throughout the country 19 main trunk lines. 
In yesterday's paper we read where the commission had author- 
ized the Baltimore & Ohio to take over the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Railroad, which will permit the Baltimore & Ohio 
to haye access by a shorter route to New York City. Mr. I. F. 
Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson, is seeking to get a 
right of way to New York by a shorter route between Pitts- 
burgh and the metropolis of the country. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In just a moment. But the evidence here 
is unmistakable that the Interstate Commerce Commission needs 
additional funds for this work if they are to do this work 
effectively. 

As I understand the position of the committee, it is that they 
will wait for some subsequent report from the Budget office 
and have this matter taken up in the Senate. What assurance 
have we that this work which is so essential in the determina- 
tion of proper rates that the railroads should impose, the proper 
amount of securities that they should be authorized to issue, 
and, particularly, in view of the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the O'Fallon case, which makes it essential and necessary to 
review their valuation bases, will be carried on expeditiously? 
Why should we hamstring them with the same amount of appro- 
priation we gave them last year when additional burdens have 
been put upon them by reason of this decision of the Supreme 
Court which requires them to make a revaluation of a number , 
of the railroads of the country? 

I now yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Since the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House is going into this investigation 
and is going to cover this whole problem of consolidation, T hope 
the railroads are not planning to consolidate before the report 
comes in. 

Mr. STAFFORD, 
state and Foreign Commerce stated, when 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


The chairman of the Committee on Inter- 


that matter was 
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originally up for consideration, that the work we delegated to 
“them is to make a special investigation of the holdings of rail- 
road securities by holding companies and investment trusts. 
That work I contended then, and still believe, properly belongs 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Mr. PATTERSON. I understand that, and I am not taking 
issue with the gentleman at all, 

Mr. STAFFORD. When that proposition was first before the 
House it was stated that only $25,000 would be needed. Then 
when the authorization came from the Committee on Accounts 
the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce said it would not only cost $25,000, but five or six times 
that amount to complete it. That work, as I view it, is noth- 
ing more than camouflage te postpone this work of consolidation 
of the railroads; but the Interstate Commerce Commission, I 
am glad to find, is not stopping its work by reason of this posi- 
tion on the part of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentieman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
not stopping at this camouflage arrangement to bave a special 
investigation of the amount of securities that are owned by the 
Pennroad Corporation, by the Allegheny Corporation, by the 
Delaware & Hudson Corporation, and the extraneous inquiry of 
investment trusts. They are not stopping their work, but the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is going ahead with their 
problem of consolidating the railroads of the country as out- 
lined in their preliminary report of December last. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Does not the gentleman think the House 
ought to have that information? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not by any independent agency of this 
House, but more effectively by an agency created by Congress 
and one that has the machinery at its command to carry on the 
work, namely, the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Does the gentleman think the railroads 
ought to be allowed to consolidate before we get this report? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think we are wasting money by creating 
a separate, independent agency under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of this House. 
Little advantage will be gained by the investigation of the few 
holding companies, none will result in the proper determination 
of the consolidation of the railroads by an investigation of the 
affairs of the investment trusts. That is a banking and finance 
question, unrelated to the problem of efficient railroad trunk 
lines. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

I do not see the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce here, and I did not hear all that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarroxp] had to say. As far as I 
am concerned, I want the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
have all the money that it can, with good judgment, use in 
earrying out all of its duly constituted authority, and all the 
work that it should do. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission recommends that there 
be an investigation made of the holding companies. 

In the transportation act of 1920 a provision was carried for 
permissive consolidation of railroads. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in its report has made 
recommendation that further legislation be passed that they 
may with some facility bring about the consolidation of the 
railroads. 

Now a consolidation of railroads, in my opinion, is an end 
that should be sought, It is known by every student of trans- 
portation that the great problem in transportation is not the 
rich railroads, They are able to take care of themselyes wher- 
ever located. The great problem before the committees of Con- 
gress and the Interstate Commerce Commission is the weak 
systems. 

I have always taken the position on the committee—took it 
when the committee reported a bill some months ago to fur- 
ther facilitate the consolidation of railroads—that the railroads 
themselves are not at this time in a position to acknowledge 
what I think they ought to do before we facilitate consolida- 
tion, and that is that before the great railroad systems of the 
country be allowed to throw themselves together, they should 
be willing to consolidate with the weak railroads in their 
jurisdiction; that they could with the vast amount of money 
they take in, and with the freight rates they charge now, they 
could take in the weak systems and keep alive the weak rail- 
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roads, which are factors in the great railroad systems, and are 
vital to the economic and commercial life of the small com- 
munities that they serve. 

Now, the Congress of the United States is the body that must 
in the end enact legislation after setting the policy. There- 
fore, I believe it is the function, I believe it is the duty, and 
nobody else's duty, of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representatives, that must fix the 
policy of this Government with reference to transportation to 
make an independent investigation. 

We are not saying by the investigation we intend to make 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission shali not make any 
additional investigation that it desires, but we believe that the 
21 members we have on the committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce are men that do not intend to harrass anybody, but 
who earnestly and honestly expect to go abont and find out the 
facts about transportation, and whose duty it is to pass further 
legislation for the consolidation of railroads, We want to know 
who actually owns and controls the railroads of this country. 
[Applause.] t 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the inquiry 
of the gentleman as to the failure of the committee to appro- 
priate $1,713,000, recommended by the Budget in the valuation 
of common carriers, I want to refer to the report of the eom- 
mittee on the bill, page 12, in which it is said that this action 
of the committee was taken for the reason that it was convinced 
that the estimate had not had proper Budget consideration. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is no disposition on the part of 
the Appropriations Committee of the House to hamper this very 
important function of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Reference to previous appropriations will show that the Con- 
gress has appropriated nearly $36,000,000 for the valuation of 
carriers. The appropriation carried in the estimate this year is 
the same as carried last year. 

This situation developed before the subcommittee. Chairman 
Lewis of the Interstate Commerce Commission came to our com- 
mittee and spoke on this phase of their request for an appro- 
priation, and he presented a typewritten statement from which 
he started to read. I refer now to page 8 of that statement 
which does not appear in the record for reasons that I will 
explain later. 

He said: 


I must be frank in saying to you that I represented to him that we 
would engage in a vigorous campaizn of recapture of excess earnings 
of carriers. The commission proposes to do that, but I must state to 
you and to him that the plans bave been materially changed, by a 
decision of the majority of the commissioners to whom this matter is 
assigned. Those changes have occurred since I appeared before the 
Director of the Budget. 
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When Commissioner Lewis had gotten that far in his state- 
ment, his attention was called to the fact that if it were true, 
as he was stating in his prepared statement, that subsequent to 
his appearance before the Bureau of the Budget, in which he 
outlined the program of recapture that would necessitate the 
employment of 327 additional men in his department and an 
appropriation of $1,113,000, he had concluded not to pursue that 
course, then, of course, the commission was not entitled to this 
appropriation unless they went back to the Budget again and 
came back te us with a supplemental or a substitute estimate. 
It was suggested to Commissioner Lewis that he withdraw his 
statement which he was then making to the committee, go back 
to the Budget, resubmit his present plans to the Budget, and 
then come back to the committee with a substitute or supple- 
mental estimate. 

The commissioner followed this informal suggestion of the 
committee, and put into the record the statement which the 
gentleman has doubtless read, which appeared in the RECORD. 
He went back to the Director of the Budget, but did not bring 
back to the committee a substitute or supplemental state- 
ment from the Budget, so that when the committee came to 
mark up the bill it was placed in a position where we had no 
alternative but to leave the matter out. That matter was ex- 
plained to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and I under- 
stand informally that they expect to present their claims to 
the Budget and then go to the committee in the Senate and 
ask that it be incorporated there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, as I understand it, since the hearing 
Mr. Lewis has not submitted any supplemental estimate for 
the needs of the Interstate Commerce Commission so far as the 
valuation program is concerned. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Not to the subcommittee; but we under- 
stand informally that he has been to the Director of the Budget, 
and that the Director of the Budget approves the expenditure ; 
but we have no communication on which we could base official 
action. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. And the committee thereupon granted the 
appropriation carried for the present fiscal year? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mt. STAFFORD. As there was nothing in the hearings to 
give the reader any intimation as to the position of Mr. Lewis 
contained in the statement the gentleman refers to, I had no 
way of knowing what the attitude of the commission was. 
‘The hearings disclose the fact that more money is needed. 

Mr. WOODRUM. More money unquestionably is needed, but 
we do not know what they except to do or what they will need. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It may run into a million or it may run 
into more money by reason of the O'Fallon decision and their 
other work. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Total, United States Shipping Board, $6,346,000: Provided, That of 
the sums herein made available under the United States Shipping Board, 
not to exceed an aggregate of $250,000 shall be expended for compensa- 
tion of regular attorneys employed on a yearly salary basis and for 
fees and expenses of attorneys employed in special cases. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendurent 
offered by the gentleman from New York, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 42, line 8, strike out 
the period, insert a comma, and add the following: “ Provided further, 
That none of the money herein appropriated shall be expended or used 
for the salaries or maintenance of the sea service bureau.” 


Mr. WOODRUM. 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The paragraph of the bill which provides 
for the sea service bureau is the paragraph beginning on line 


Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 


23 of page 38, going through to line 17 of page 40. It seems to | 


me the gentieman’s amendment comes too late. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am tying it all up, if the gentleman 
please. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
New York. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I wish to request the very 


sympathetic attention of the committee to my amendment. It 


involves a real human problem. I expected the opposition of 
the committee but I did not expect a technicality to be raised 
as to the place of my amendment. Knowing the proclivities of 
the Shipping Board, I have purposely put my amendment at 
the end of the appropriation to tie up all the funds from being 
used for this sea service bureau, because I happen to know the 
manner in which the Shipping Board operates. 

During the war the sea seryice bureau was created, when it 
was difficult to find the personnel required for the Shipping 
Board vessels. Since that time there is no need of this service, 
for the simple reason that we have United States shipping 
commissioners authorized by law who are intrusted with the 
duty of rendering the service which is now alleged to be ren- 
dered by the sea service bureau. 

Permit me to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
the appropriation here calls for $93,000 in salaries, with a total 
expenditure of about $120,000. We have been trying for years 
to make the American seaman a self-respecting American citi- 
zen, and the sea service bureau is pulling him down and 
degrading him and bringing him back to the old days of the 
sailing vessels and under the brutal treatment that existed 
years ago. 

We have in New York City a sea service bureau, ostensibly 
maintained for the purpose of providing men for the vessels of 
the Shipping Board, although there are very few such vessels 
left. We are furnishing these vessels and furnish them re- 
peatedly with a lot of aliens. When American boys go there 
seeking work they are told to go away. 

They have a sort of cross-index and information service. Oh, 
it is not a black list! They are very careful to say in the hear- 
ings that it is not a black list. But it is a cross-index informa- 
tion service, whereby if the sailor is discharged from a vessel 
it is impossible for him later to find employment. 

If they were frank about it and called it a “scab service,” 
perhaps that might be some justification to some operators for 
its existence. But they pretend to be rendering a great service 
to American seamen, American citizens must wait in line while 
aliens are employed daily and repeatedly by the sea service on 
the big ships, and a great deal of time and public funds are 
expended to help exploit American seamen. 

Let me tell you this, gentlemen: This proviso is adopted every 
year in the other body, and when the bill goes to conference 
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it is eliminated. The same proviso was adopted by the other 
body in the last Congress and was eliminated by the conferees. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Does the gentleman mean it was stricken 
out in conference? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. It was stricken out in conference. 

I know some of the gentlemen employed in the service. The 
gentleman in charge of the New York office is a nice old gen- 
tleman. But I am more interested in doing my duty here as a 
legislator and abolishing this agency which is maintained for 
the degradation of the American seaman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. ‘ 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
utes more? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may have five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. 
a question? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. You made the statement that 
American boys are practically driven away from New York, 
while aliens are welcomed. What explanation can be given to 
such a comment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The answer is very easy. In the large 
ships, in the steward’s department, they prefer aliens, because. 
aliens will submit to conditions that the American boy will not 
submit to. I was told only to-day by the Secretary of Labor 
that he had to be watching the Shipping Board yessels more 
than any other ships for violations of the immigration laws, and 
they are imposing fines on them. That was told me by the Sec- 
retary of Labor only this morning. Alien stewards will sub- 
mit to conditions that any American boy will resent. 

They say they have no black list, but there is a cross index 
and an exchange of information, which is terrorizing. An Amer- 
can boy is absolutely barred and can not get on an American 
ship once he asserts his right on a vessel. 

This is just one of the many leeches that exist in this whole 
Shipping Board system. They have more employees in the Ship- 
ping Board per tonnage than any private steamship company in 
this world. They defend this sea service bureau, and private 
operators will come in and defend the sea service bureau be- 
cause it is destroying the very purpose of the seamen’s act, 


Mr. Chairman, may I ask for four min- 
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| which was passed years ago, and they serve these private 


operators at the expense of the American seamen and on public 
funds. 

I can not imagine any opposition to abolishing this office. 
Gentlemen stand up and defend the sea service bureau, but all 
they have is the testimony given to them in the hearings, the one- 
sided testimony of the gentleman in charge of this bureau. They 
accept that testimony instead of going into the ports and getting 
the real conditions. 

Gentlemen, there is no justification for the continuance of this 
office. We have United States shipping commissioners and we 
appropriated amply for them in the appropriation bill for the 
Department of Commerce. I served notice at that time that 
when the independent offices appropriation bill came before the 
House I would oppose the sea service bureau. The committee 
had ample notice of it, so they can not plead they are taken by 
surprise to-day. 

American shipowners haye been treated very generously by 
Congress. American ships are now receiving millions of dollars 
of subsidy. It may be called by another name, but they are 
receiving millions of dollars direct from the Government never- 
theless. It ill behooves any steamship company to seek to con- 
tinue this sea service bureau in order to exploit seamen through 
the terrorizing system of the black list. American shipowners, 
receiving millions of dollars of subsidy, should be willing to 
give the American sailor a square deal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have no brief for the United States Shipping Board. 
I am not any more interested in the board and their activities 
than any other Member of Congress, and my desire is the same 
as your desire, to try to get at the truth and do the right thing. 

This committee was not taken by surprise at the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. He offers it 
every year, but never gets it in. We knew he would offer it; 
he has a right to offer it, and it is well to bring it up and 
discuss it. 

The members of the committee should bear in mind the fact 
that the expenditures of the Shipping Board and their appro- 
priations this year are less than half what they were for the 
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Jast fiscal year. Their activities are being cut down, But 
speaking of this sea service bureau, the gentleman from New 
York makes very sensational charges, but the trouble about the 
gentleman from New York is that he is in the same position as 
the gentleman who is at the head of the International Seamen’s 
Union, Mr. Furuseth. He appeared before our committee, and 
I think he will tell you he had a very courteous hearing, and 
here is what he said: 


I could say a lot of things about the sea service bureau, but I can 
not prove it all, only very little of it. 


That is the situation of the gentlemah from New York. It 
is easy to get up on the floor of the House and make sensational 
charges about American boys being barred from going on board 
vessels, but why does not the gentleman from New York bring 
before the committee sometime some concrete evidence of the 
fact that American citizens are being discriminated against? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, if the gen- 
tleman will only examine the manifests of these steamships he 
will find the citizenship of the crews. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman is interested in this mat- 
ter, and if grave discriminations are being made against Amer- 
ican citizens the gentleman knows the parliamentary procedure 
here, so why does not the gentleman bring those concrete things 
before a committee of this House and put them in the RECORD, 
and not rely upon getting up in debate and making general 
statements and general charges. It is not true that American 
boys are discriminated against by the sea service bureau. 
You will find a statement in this record showing that-not only 
is that not true, but in 1929 some one thousand four hundred 
and odd American boys were placed upon vessels by the United 
States Shipping Board’s sea service bureau. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. 
put on board? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I am glad the gentleman asked that ques- 
tion. They placed on board vessels in the last year 65,906 men, 
and 88.9 per cent of them were American citizens. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In that 88 per cent they included all men 
having their first papers. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I am informed that they did not include 
such persons; but I think the figures I have quoted refute the 
gentleman’s statement that the sea service bureau is putting 
aliens on board vessels. 

Let us remember that some vessels come into American 
ports with alien crews. They may need a few extra men for 
the return voyage, and in such cases American seamen are not 
interested in taking those positions and they are given to aliens. 
Not only that, gentleman, but let me direct your attention to 
this fact: That the organization which is making a fight against 
the sea service bureau is the International Seamen’s Union, 
which is composed not only of American citizens but of aliens. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. That was an adroit answer 
the gentleman made, but it does not answer my question. 

I asked the gentleman to give me the number of aliens placed 
on vessels and the gentleman stated that 88 per cent were 
American citizens. Now, 12 per cent of 65,000 would run almost 
10,000. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman can figure the percentage. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. But I asked for the number. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman knows that I have only 
five minutes to address the House, and I can not take a pencil 
and figure it for the gentleman. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. But I insist I asked the 
gentleman for the number and not the percentage. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I do not have the number, I will say to 
the gentleman. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, let us just 
go to the truth of the matter and do not be under any 
misapprehension about this bureau discriminating against 
American citizens or American young men. The members of 
Mr. Furuseth’s organization, the International Seamen’s Union, 
have the same access to this sea service bureau as any other 
man who wants to go into their premises. 

They may be sent aboard ship just the same as any other 
person; but here is the objection to the sea service bureau that 
Mr. Furuseth urges, and be it borne in mind that his organiza- 
tion is composed of only 12,000. This is a very small organiza- 
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tion compared with the 175,000 or 200,000 men engaged in the 
service. He tells us in the hearings there are 2 shipping Lines 
vat of some 300 who make a babit of employing the men whom 
he represents. Here is what he objects to principally: 

The sea service bureau has an elaborate card index of the 
men that they supply to vessels, not only of the Shipping Board 
but vessels of all private-ship owners who apply to their service. 
They keep the record there of a man’s service and of his char- 
acter aboard ship. Not only this, but before he goes aboard 
ship he has to subject himself to a physical examination for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether or not he is physically fit 
to associate with American seamen on board vessels and to be 
in charge and on board with American cargo and foreign cargo 
being carried abroad. I submit to you this is in the interest 
of sanitation, health, law, order, and morals, and it is also 
in the interest of American shipping that these examinations 
are made, 

Mr. Furuseth objects to the examination. He says it is all 
right to have the first one, but he objects to any examination 
after the man has been aboard vessel and makes a trip and 
comes back again. 

But what he objects to most of all is this so-called black 
list that the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] has 
referred to; and here is what it is. When a man is put aboard 
vessel by the sea service—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. When a man is put aboard yessel, after the 
term of his employment has ended and the vessel comes back 
and discharges its crew, a report is made to the sea service 
bureau of the character of that man’s service aboard. If he 
has engaged in any violation of law, any breach of conduct, 
or anything that would reflect on his service on beard a vessel, 
that is marked up against him and it must be cleared up before 
the sea service bureau puts him on board again. This is what 
Mr. Furuseth objects to most strenuously. He says, “ Why have 
you got a right to challenge any of these men?” 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman kindly justify the 
existence of the sea service bureau with the existence of the 
United States shipping commissioners and show if they have 
any different functions to perform? 

Mr. WOODRUM. There is absolutely no duplication of the 
present activity of these two services. 

Section 4503 of the Revised Statutes provides the duties of 
the shipping commissioner : 

First. To afford facilities for engaging seamen by keeping a register 
of their names and characters. 


The sea service bureau does not do this, and they have never 
done it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, ‘They are intrusted with that duty under 
the law. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I am now answering the gentleman’s ques- 
tion about duplication. There is no duplication in this instance, 
and when the gentleman examines the Department of Commerce 
appropriation bill he will find that this year for the first time 
they are asking for a small appropriation to start a register 
of the name and character of the seamen, because they have 
never had that before. They have never undertaken to keep 
it because the sea service bureau was performing that func- 
tion to the satisfaction of everybody concerned. 

Second. To superintend their engagement and discharge In a manner 
prescribed by law. 


The shipping commissioner, under the Department of Com- 
merce, looks over the contract between the seaman and the 
master of the vessel and arbitrates any dispute, The sea 
service bureau has nothing whatever to do with this, and 
there is no duplication there. 


Third. To provide means for securing the presence on board at the 
proper time of men who are so engaged. 


The sea service bureau does not do this, They have Offices 
in a number of places all over the country, and they haye a 
big blackboard and they provide a place where men who want 
to go aboard vessels may come for employment, and they post 
there the Information that a certain vessel will dock at a certain 
time and will need so many men to go aboard. 

These men can Took at the blackboard and apply to the 
sea service bureau for assignment, and the sea service bureau, 
after looking up their names, if they are able seamen, worthy 
to go aboard ship, and physically fit, will give them a card to the 
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master of the ship, and he uses his own judgment as to whether 
they will be employed or not. 

The charge is made that the sea service bureau is sending 
incompetent men on ships; but, gentlemen, I submit to you that 
you will find in the hearings a list of 28 shipowners on the west 
coast who protested against the closing of the sea service office 
out there when the Shipping Board sold their vessels on the 
west coast. My colleague the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. 
LANKFORD, and my colleague from Virginia, Mr. BLAND, have 
had telegrams and letters from shipowners at Hampton Roads 
begging that this service be continued because it is in the inter- 
est of shipping and in the interest of the shipowners of America. 

Now, gentlemen, this is a relatively small matter. Only about 
$120,000 is involved in this appropriation, and in my judgment, 
and in the judgment of this committee, who went into it care- 
fully and painstakingly, it is a service that is in the interest of 
the laboring men of America, one that is in the interest of your 
Americanization ideals, and one that is in the interest of econ- 
omy and in the interest of the shipowners of America, and 
one that ought not to be discontinued, [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and 
gentlemen of the committee, I asked our good colleague [Mr. 
Woorrum] from Virginia, the number of aliens in the service 
and he gave me the percentage, and rather facetiously re- 
marked if E could not make the calculation some friend of 
mine could. [Laughter.] It is perfectly clear that either he 
did not know what number the percentage would result in when 
applied to the total number or he was unwilling to answer be- 
cause it might affect the strength of the argument that he was 
making. Of course, a child in the grammar school knows that 
12 per cent of 60,000 would be 7,200, and he knows it, but in- 
sisted on stating the percentage and not the number resulting 
from the application of the percentage to the total number sub- 
ject to the percentage. 

Speaking of percentage reminds me of the story of the 
Chinaman who was the only one of that race living in a town. 
He committed an offense. The next year he committed three 

“enses, and a statistician reported that crime among the 
ese population had increased 300 per cent. [Laughter.] 
the pending bill, see salaries running ten, fifteen, and 

a “thousand dollars, and if you love contrast think of the 
con, As on board of our American merchant marine ships, 


so louthsome, according to LAGUARDIA, who generally knows 
what he is talking about, that Amercian boys can not live under 


them. Slums make for that most pathetic figure in life—the 
so-called scum—who becomes the victim of an environment- 
made eriminal by the sordidness of a rich owner whose sole aim 
is rent and not the welfare of his poor countryman. 

The number of 7,200 aliens, without considering the number 
suggested by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
as having only first papers, is enough to make those who prate 
and prattle about the American merchant marine pause. If 
we are to have an American merchant marine, it must be an 
American merchant marine in fact as well as in name, I hope 
that through this debate conditions will be measurably improved 
on the ships that fly the American flag, and by that very 
improvement bring about an improvement on foreign or other 
vessels, where the conditions are unspeakably vile and the 
degradation of life so appalling as to cry to heaven for reform. 
I know we have made progress since the days of Marryat’s sea 
novels, when the conditions were so revolting that one wonders 
how the English-speaking people could live on the sea scarcely 
any better than the Malays and Chinese on junks that became 
a byword and synonym for filth and foulness and is suggestive 
of reeking stench even to-day. This debate will improve con- 
ditions, even though they are not what their enemies say they 
are. We want an American merchant marine. The flag can not 
make an institution American if it is not fundamentally founded 
on American blood controlling the bone and muscle of the fleet 
that we proudly refer to as an American fleet. That fleet 
must be operated on lines that will make for the highest Amer- 
‘ean labor standards, under conditions that will make for proud 
American seamen who will haye cause to love their country 
for the affectionate interest it will show the boys who serve 
her on sea. 

Mr. WOODRUM, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. I yield with pleasure to my 
friend, whose sincerity I do not question, for he has always 
shown a disposition to do social justice by his countrymen 
though they be ever so poor. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I quite agree with the gentleman in hav- 
ing Americans aboard vessels, but I would like to know the 
gentleman’s reaction to the fact that the only opposition ever 
voiced against the sea service is the organization, which is com- 
posed not only of Americans but aliens? 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I will answer the gentleman. 

When the bonus measure was up here some years ago I felt 
that the American Legion expressed the attitude of boys who 
crossed the ocean for us and to whom we promised much. 
When I am looking for an expression of opinion as to the 
hopes and the aspirations, as well as the miseries of any branch 
or grade of our society in America, I will secure that expression 
from the authorized representatives of those who are too in- 
articulate to ¢ry out for themselves. Laboring men will speak to 
me for toilers, seamen for seamen. Andrew Furuseth is a bet- 
ter spokesman for seamen than any operator in America. I will 
not ask millionaires to speak for sweating, toiling stokers—I 
will ask the men in that groove of life to talk for them, men 
that are blood of their blood and bone of their bone—I do not 
expect a fellow who has lived a one-sided life, “born in a 
palace, with a silver spoon in his mouth and rocked in a 
golden cradle,” to understand or even be just to the fellow 
who saw the light of day first in a tenement that its rich 
owner has permitted to become like a hovel or kennel. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I know that all governments are necessarily extravagant. 
Probably we could be characterized as the chief violator of any 
true economy. It was only very recently that a prominent 
member of the Republican Party, a very pillar of the great 
hierarchy, stated on the floor of this House that a certain plan 
of operation would save $60,000,000 a year; but he said, “I 
do not advocate it.” No, my friends, I do not expect economy 
from any government and particularly not from a republic, 
which seeks justice and social amelioration no matter what it 
costs. And if this debate promotes in the smallest way an 
improvement on even the relatively tolerable conditions that 
may prevail to-day for the seadog on all vessels that cruise 
the seas, it will not have been held or had in vain. It is on the 
anvil of discussion that this spark of truth will fly and the one 
who believes that this discussion will not improve conditions 
on board of our ships is blind to the obvious facts of human 
existence. Give us a merchant marine made up of Americans, 
born and bred on our soil, and not a fleet of peons and 
Asiatic coolies with the American flag flying, as if in mockery 
over their heads. Give us a merchant marine that will be a 
benefit, a satisfaction, an inspiration to the American people 
who are paying for it and not one only for the profit of opera- 
tors whose luck and richness has made them more insolent than 
if they had paid for the fleet, instead of fattening off it. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] asked you for a sympathetic 
hearing. I ask you for a sympathetic hearing on the part of 
the American merchant marine. I usually agree with the gen- 
tleman, and if I could agree with him in his conclusions to-day, 
I would do so at this time. Of course, we stand for American 
seamen, but how can we get around this? In 1917, before this 
act was adopted, 90 per cent of the seamen on Ameriean ships 
were foreign. To-day we have 88.9 per cent of American seamen 
on our ships, If we have secured that much increase in Ameri- 
“an seamen in 12 years, who has any objection to it? I am not 
speaking primarily for the seamen, though I am for them every 
time, and I believe this is the way to get them recognition; 
but I am speaking more particularly for the American ship- 
owner, who is handicapped enough, goodness knows, in his com- 
petition with foreign ownership and operation, and I say to 
you that every shipowner in my district, which is a shipping 
district, and everyone connected with the shipping business, 
has wired me begging me to present to the House their reasons 
for asking you to continue this bureau. 

Ten years ago, before this bureau was established, seamen 
were furnished by what were called “crimps.” They are simply 
boarding-house men, who would get these seamen from the 
scum of the city, bring them together, and keep them in their 
houses until a ship came asking for a crew, and then they 
would charge the shipowner $10 to $15 a man and any back 
bills they had against the men. Those men would go on the 
ships and work for four or five days and then come back, and 
the shipowner would have to come again and get additional 
men and pay these crimps an additional amount. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, the gentleman knows that the crimp 
has been abolished a great many years. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. I am coming to that point. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They do not thrive in any of our ports. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. I say that that is the condi- 
tion that existed prior to this, and that is a condition we want 
to be sure does not exist any more. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Yes. 
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Mr. DAVIS. It is a condition that existed prior to the pas- 
sage of the seamen’s act. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS. Without any reference to this bureau. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. That is true, but that is what 
we were up against at that time. The gentleman from New 
York says that the shipping commissioners could perform this 
duty. Yesterday I talked to the head of the Navigation Bureau 
of the Department of Commerce. He says that the shipping 
commissioners have no facilities for reaching or getting together 
these seamen, and they say that if the duty was put over on 
them they would have to build up an entirely new organization 
costing just as much as this. They do not want it, and are 
not prepared to handle it, and want to be relieved of the 
responsibility. All these shipping commissioners do is this: 
Here is a roll. They take that, and they go on a ship when a 
crew is provided and sign the men on, and when they go off they 
sign them off. That is all a shipping commissioner does. He 
has no facilities for getting together a crew. 

If it was only the Shipping Board telling you that they want 
this thing, I would think, perhaps, we might investigate. If it 
was simply the committee, as much respect as I have for the 
committee, we might look into it, but here is the position: We 
have the Shipping Board, the committee, and the shipowners 
asking that this service be continued. They tried to abandon it 
out on the west coast because the Shipping Board stopped oper- 
ating, and the private shipowners wired in great number, and 
you will see a list of them in the hearings, begging the Congress 
to continue that service. When it was found out in Hampton 
Roads and Norfolk that there was possibility of this amend- 
ment being offered, I was flooded with wires yesterday asking 
me to beg the Congress to continue the service for the benefit 
of the American ship owners and American seamen who have 
increased from 10 per cent in 1918 to 88.9 to-day. 

Mr, SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If a continuation of this sea 
service bureau is going to benefit the American seamen, how can 
you reconcile the position of the Seamen’s Union against the 
continuation of it? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Possibly the foreign seamen 
do net want the seamen’s bureau continued. That is one ex- 
planation and there might be others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The,time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired, 

Mr. WELCH of California. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp by in- 
cluding therein some newspaper articles and documentary evi- 
dence in reference to the practices of the sea service bureau 
and the character of men that have been and are in their em- 
ploy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, as indicated. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, the gentleman seems to have quite a batch of papers in his 
hand. What are the newspaper articles? They must take up a 
lot of the RECORD. 

Mr. WELCH of California. No. One is in reference to a 
number of escaped criminals landing in jail at Pensacola, an- 
other article concerns two men wanted for murder in Jackson- 
Ville, and how detectives caught them. These men were former 
employees of the sea service bureau. There are a few articles 
such as that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELCH of California. Mr. Chairman, I read now from 
an editorial of the Washington Post, published in the issue of 
February 13, 1930: 

THE SEA SERVICE BUREAU 

The shipping commissioners’ offices were established by law in 1872. 
The sea service bureau was established, as an employment office, by the 
Shipping Board in 1921. The duties of the shipping commissioners’ 
offices are duplicated by the sea service bureau. The shipping com- 
missioners’ offices are estimated for and reported in the Budget, ‘The 
Shipping Board spends such money as it may determine on the sea sery- 
ice bureau. These shipping commissioners’ offices exist for the pur- 
pose of seeing that the laws governing navigation are obeyed; hence, 
the shipment and payment of men are conducted according to law. 
They give their services free to all American ships, expenses being paid 
by the Government in the regular way. 

The sea service bureau was established as a recruiting and training 
service during the war. It was reorganized after peace was attained 
as an employment service for Shipping Board vessels in 1921. The 
Shipping Board was then operating the greater majority of the ton- 
nage in the foreign trade. It is now operating a fraction, only about 
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200 vessels. As the assumed necessity of finding men for the Shipping 
Board vessels diminished the sea service bureau undertook to furnish 
men for private owners. The Shipping Board claims that the sea 
service bureau furnishes skilled American seamen. The Fleet Cor- 
poration officially reports that of 5 casualties 3 resulted from human 
failures, while 2 resulted from mechanical failures; 60 per cent, in 
other words, comes as a result of incompetency in the men and 40 
per cent as a result of ineffective gear and appliances. But since the 
seamen are on board of the vessel to keep the gear and appliances in 
seaworthy condition, a fair statement of fact would be that 80 to 90 
per cent of sea casunities are the result of human failures, while me- 
chanical failures are responsible for the remainder. 

The sea service bureau duplicates the service of an agency already 
established by law. Why should not the bureau be abolished? 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELCH of California. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. The Washington Post is an administrafion 
organ, is it? 

Mr. WELCH of California. I do not know that it is. I do 
not know what its policies are. I do not know what the policies 
of the newspapers of Washington are. If the gentleman would 
ask me concerning a paper on the Pacific coast, I could better 
tell him. 

Mr. YON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELCH of California. Yes. 

Mr. YON. To get the record a little bit clear, since we made 
some remarks about Pensacola a while ago, will the gentleman 
tell me what newspaper that clipping was from? 

Mr. WELCH of California. The Mobile Register, I think it is. 

Mr. YON. It is a long one? 

Mr. WELCH of California. 
man would read it. I will put it in the RECORD. 

Mr, YON. I made a few remarks in connection with that, 
and I wanted to straighten it out in my mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired. 

Mr. WELCH of California. 
proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California to proceed for three minutes more? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELCH of California. 


I would prefer that the gentle- 


Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to 


Reference has been made by 
Members who preceded me to the necessity of maintaining the 
sea service bureau, and they stated that there was a demand 


for it on the Pacific coast. May I state to you, ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the House, that there is not a ship in the service of 
the United States Shipping Board on the Pacific coast? 

Mr. McDUFFIE, There are no ships carrying the American 
flag, and we are trying to build up an American merchant 
marine, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman recall 
the fact that when we were considering the ship subsidy bill 
and providing for postal contracts under the White bill, at the 
same time we were providing funds for American ships, and 
they came here and tried to prevent the employment of Ameri- 
ean crews, 

Mr. WELCH of California. I am not a stranger to the ship- 
ping interests in my home city. The city of San Francisco is 
one of the principal maritime cities of the world. I was harbor, 
master of San Francisco for a number of years. I have a social 
acquaintance with men in the shipping business; if I thought 
it were necessary for this Government to maintain the sea 
service bureau in the best interest of our country I would not 
be opposed to its maintenance, but, on the other hand, would 
be in favor of it. But I contend, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, that the sea service bureau is a usurpation 
of the power and authority vested in the United States Shipping 
Commission by act of Congress. The Congress should do one 
of two things: Either repeal the law of 1872 or adopt the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

I append to my remarks some letters and newspaper extracts 
that I referred to, as follows: 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
County of Philadelphia, se: 

Sydney H. Hodgson, being duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is a citizen of the United States and agent for the Eastern 
and Gulf Sailors’ Association, in Philadelphia. 

That on or about November 19, 1929, one Joseph Tomkiewicz pur- 
chased a discharge for the sum of $5 from one Norman Hoffman in the 
city of Philadelphia, the discharge having been made out to one John 
Wilson, a messman on the S. S. General Markham, and bearing date of 
October 10, 1929; that the said General Markham was not in the port of 
Philadelphia on October 10, 1929, although Philadelphia was noted on 
the said discharge as the place of discharge; and further, it was after- 
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wards admitted by said Norman Hoffman that the discharge was a 
forgery. 

That on Friday, November 22, 1929, deponent went into the office of 
the United States shipping commissioner and there found one H. Forrest 
Kerbaugh, attendance supervisor of the publie schools of Philadelphia, 
who told deponent and the shipping commissioner that the said Joseph 
Tomkiewicz had bought the discharge from Norman Hoffman at the 
corner of Second and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. Deponent advised 
Mr. Kerbaugh to bring the boy to the shipping commissioner's office and 
deponent would have a warrant sworn out for Hoffman’s arrest. On 
that afternoon Kerbaugh brought the boy, Joseph Tomkiewicz, to the 
commisstoner’s office and we took him immediately before United States 
Commissioner Howard M. Long, and we thereafter prepared an affidavit 
on the basis of which said commissioner issued a warrant of arrest and 
sent two agents from the Department of Justice down to arrest said 
Norman Hoffman on November 28, 1929. Deponent went with said 
agents to the Seamen’s Church Institute where he pointed out Hoffman ; 
said Hoffman was arrested and taken to the United States jail in the 
post-office building and on the same day was arraigned and tried before 
United States Commissioner J. Howard Patterson, who after very 
severely reprimanding him, held him in $1,500 ball for court. 

Deponent further says that the boy, Joseph Tomkiewicz, was only 
14 years of age, having been born February 24, 1915, in the city of 
Philadelphia, and was instructed by sald Hoffman to use the name John 
Wilson, as made out on the discharge. 

One of the witnesses, George Singer, whom deponent brought before 
the commissioner, testified that he had seen the said Hoffman sell two 
other discharges in the Delaware Hotel, Philadelphia; these discharges 
he sold at the rate of $6 each, 

SYDNEY H. HODGSON. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of November, 1929, 
[SEAL] C. D. SMELTZER, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 6, 1933. 


Pam or ESCAPES LANDED IN CELL AT PENsacota—Two OF MEN WANTED 
FOR SLAYING OF JACKSONVILLE DETECTIVE CAUGHT IN Wrst FLORIDA 
CITY 
PENSACOLA, FLA., January 24,—Pensacola police to-night effected the 

capture of Watson Moulthrope and Roland Lanone, wanted as escaped 

prisoners from a Connecticut penitentiary and also for the slaying of 

City Detective William Smith, of Jacksonville, and the serious wound- 

ing of City Detective William Jones, also of Jacksonville, while the 

officers were endeavoring to take the pair into custody on suspicion 
that they bad stolen an automobile in which they were traveling. 

A third member of the trio was caught in Jacksonville, He is Lee 
Landry, and in a statement to the Jacksonville police Tuesday, Landry 
blamed the two men caught here for the killing of the Jacksonville 
officer, 

The capture of Moulthrope was made on board the steamship Moselle, 
which was just leaving the dry-dock plant to go to Mobile and be laid 
up. Chief of Police William O’Connell, with three city detectives, 
recognized the convicts from circularized descriptions and arrested him 
on the ship. Lanone, seeing that his pal had been taken, left the ship 
hurriedly and secretly, but was found on the other side of the city at 
the head of Muscogee Wharf, while trying to leave Pensacola on foot 
or trying to reach the docks where ocean-going vessels were tied up. 


BOTH MEN GUARDED 


Both men are being held under heavy guard. They are to be sent 
to Jacksonville to stand trial for kiHing the detective. 

These two men, with the one caught in Jacksonville, managed to 
escape from a Connecticut State penitentiary while they were serving 
terms of from 18 to 25 years, on convictions for highway robbery. 
When Moulthrope reached the county jail about an hour before the other 
màn was caught, he first denied all knowledge of the killing and also 
denied that he was the man suspected. Robert Forrest, local finger- 
print expert, readily identified him. By the same method Lanone was 
later positively identified, and then both admitted their names and past 
records, but denied they were responsible for the killing of the Jack- 
sonville detective. Arresting officers will share in the division of a 
total of $1,400 for their work, as $700 was offered as rewards for the 
capture of each man, dead or alive, 

AUTO LEADS TO ARREST 

Monday of this week two men in an auto left the machine in a hurry, 
and officers became suspicious of their actions. The officers were under 
the impression that the men bad whisky in the car, When the officers 
approached and demanded that they stop, both men deserted the car 
and fled to the woods and escaped. The car was finally identified as 
the property of an Arkansas man and had been stolen from the streets 
of Jacksonville. 

The two men, who are regarded as desperate characters, haye been in 
hiding, and as each of them possessed able-seamen papers, they sought 
to leave the country on a vessel and signed aboard the Mosella for 
Mobile, where they said they expected to sign aboard steamships for 
foreign ports. 
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EASTERN AND GULF SAILORS’ ASSOCIATION (INC.), 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 2, 1929. 
ANDREW FURUSETH, 
President International Seamen’s Union of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ANDREW: Have just received word that an attorney named B. 
Herman Fuiman, located No, 829 South Twelfth, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
going to represent Hoffman in his defense Monday, December 9, 1929, 
when said Hoffman will be charged before the Federal court. 

It is also rumored around that a collection is being taken up around 
the corners (especially the Seamen’s Church Institute) to give fuiman 
to defend this bird, so I sincerely hope you will do all in your power 
to offset the above, as seamen are needed to-day if the American mer- 
chant marine is going to suryive and not give away to others. 

The district directors of naturalization throughout the country are 
going to hold a conference in Washington in the near future, and Mr. 
J. C. F. Gordon, district director of naturalization in this city, is going 
to warn all other directors of naturalization to carefully overhaul all 
seamen’s discharges from this port when seamen’s discharges are pre- 
sented for naturalization under the seamen’s act. The above was given 
to me from Mr. Gordon himself, and he also stated that he had made 
your acquaintance some years ago on the Pacific coast, and would like 
you to look him up, as he would be pleased to meet you again. 

Voting is going along fine, the members understanding the need of 
raising the dues, and I expect to see this port carried by a large 
majority. 

Kindly let me know how. you are making out on the Hofman case. 

With all best wishes, fraternally yours, 
S. H. Hoagson, Agent. 


EASTERN AND GULF SAILORS’ ASSOCIATION (INC.), 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 26, 1929. 
ANDREW FURUSETH, President, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar ANDREW: Have just received results of the Hoffman case from 
Mr. Bushay, Department of Justice, that yesterday, November 25, 1929, 
they had indicted Hoffman and to-day, November 26, 1929, the grand 
jury returned a verdict of true bill against both of the offenders, 
although Tracey has not been captured yet. 

Have been to see Mr. George Broback, clerk of the court, and 100 per 
cent behind us, and he informs me that Hoffman will be tried Decem- 
ber 9, 1929, but before what judge he does not know. 

Will keep you advised from time to time if anything looms up. 

With best regards, fraternally yours, 
S. Hopeson, Agent, 
EASTERN AND GULF SAILORS’ ASSOCIATION (INC.), 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 11, 1929. 
ANDREW FURUSETH, President, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Drak Anprew: The Hoffman case was tried yesterday, December 10, 
1929, before Federal Judge Thompson. Hoffman was sentenced to 30 
days in jail. 

Will get the whole proceedings of the case as soon as possible and 
mail them to you. 

Am more than disgusted with the sentence, and it only encourages 
others to go ahead and earn their living in the same manner. 

With all best wishes, fraternally yours, 
S. H. Hopeson, Agent. 


[From the Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Friday morning, February 10, 
1928] 

FAKE-SAILOR Rina EXPOSED BY UNITED STATES IN ARRESTS Hrrs— 

DISGUISED UNITED STATES AGENTS UNEARTH PLOT To Forst LAND- 

LUBBERS ON SHIP CAPTAINS—SusreEcT ADMITS SALE OF BOGUS CRE- 


DENTIALS 

Wholesale frauds leading ship captains to put to sea with men they 
believed experienced, but who never had “smelled salt water” were 
exposed here yesterday. 

The fraud is national in scope, although Philadelphia is believed to 
be the headquarters of the operating clique. 

John J. Clark, of New York, was arrested last night by Deputy United 
States Marshal John J. Tague and agents of the Department of Justice. 

The prisoner was taken before United States Commissioner Howard 
M. Long and held in $10,000 bail on a charge of buying, selling, and 
altering official United States documents. 

Raymond F. Gorman, 26, of New York, who admitted selling a sea- 
man’s certificate to Clark, was also held in $10,000 bail as a material 
witness. Both were sent to Moyamensing Prison to await court action. 

Assistant United States District Attorney Robert M. Anderson, who 
has been directing the Investigation, says the operations of the ring have 
proved a serious menace to shipping. 

Ordinary seamen receive $40 a month, Those rated as able seamen 
recelve $75 a month. When they arrive in a port at which they are dis- 
charged they are given a certificate naming the vessel upon which they 
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have served, the capacity In which they served, their rating, and other 
information. 

Clark, it is alleged, had been openly buying and selling certificates of 
discharge from vessels and certificates of service, merely erasing the 
original holder’s name and substituting that of the purchaser, 

He is said to have bought as cheaply as possible from impecunious 
seamen and usually to have charged from $5 to $10 for an ordinary 
seaman’s certificate and $20 for an “ able-bodied sailor’s ticket.” He 
also dealt, it was said, in sailor's passports, charging $30 extra for this 
“ service.” 

The practice is said to bave been if effect in nearly all the large ports 
of the country by the clique of which Clark is accused of being a member, 
if not the ringleader. 

UNITED STATES AGENTS POSE AS SAILORS 

The assistant United States district attorney said that complaints 
had been coming to him for some time that Clark had approached men in 
the lobby of the Seamen’s Institute. The case, Mr. Anderson added, 
was the first of the kind in the history of this port and, so far as he 
knew, of any port in the country. 

The Federal agents watched for three nights before the arrest was 
made. Posing as sailors, they played checkers with mariners in the 
lobby of the institute, and declared they heard Clark seek to buy and 
seli the certificates. 

Sydney Hodgson, business agent for the Eastern and Gulf Sailors’ 
Association of Philadelphia, an organization affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and with the International Seamen’s Union 
of America, said he informed the American Federation of Labor of the 
practice aS soon as he was told of it, and was instructed to put 
investigators at work. 

This he did, and has been cooperating with Mr. Anderson’s office in 
the matter. Yesterday afternoon Mr. Hodgson came to Mr. Anderson’s 
office and brought with him Aldor Vincent, 21, of Providence, R. I. 

MAKES DIRECT ACCUSATION 

Vincent said he came to Philadelphia two weeks ago as an ordinary 
seaman and that last Saturday he went to the Seamen's Institute, 
There, he sald, he was approached by Clark, who offered to sell him an 
“A. B.” certificate, pointing out that with it he could nearly double 
his pay, although he had only one and a half year’s experience, while 
three years is the period required for an “able-bodied ” ticket. 

Vincent repeated this charge in the presence of Clark after his 
arrest. 

“Under the United States seaman's act of March 4, 1915,” said Mr. 
Anderson, “ provision is made that 65 per cent of the deek crew of 
American vessels must hold able-bodied seamen’s certificates and that 
such men must have had three years’ experience. 

“Thousands of these certificates bave been sold in Philadelphia, and 
some of the men who purchased them have never even smelled salt 
water, 

“To show what a dangerous practice it is, a sea captain complained 
to me recently that if he found himself at sea again with another crew 
on his vessel like that he shipped here the last time he would turn 
around and come back to port. 

“ Most of the men were seasick, and those who were not had never 
been to sea before and were ignorant of the duties they were expected 
to perform. 

“Another angle of the case involves the fraud on the naturalization 
laws, which specify that after a mariner has had three years’ service 
in American vessels he is eligible for naturalization. His proof of 
eligibility merely consists of possession of sufficient seamen's certificates 
to show three years of service under the American flag. 

“Thus any man can buy the required number of certificates to total 
three years’ service and demand the right to become a citizen. Other- 
wise he would have to wait five years.” 

Mr. Anderson said he considered sale of such certificates a “ vicious 
practice that is not only a menace to United States shipping in the port 
of Philadelphia but to the safety of vessels, passengers, and crews 
wherever they may be.” 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I assume that my 11 years’ service in the House and my record 
herein is sufficient evidence of the fact that I have been a con- 
sistent friend of the American merchant marine and haye 
loyally and generously supported the Shipping Board and ap- 
propriations for its maintenance. I haye several times offered 
and advocated amendments increasing the appropriations for the 
Shipping Board aboye the sums recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. I have never hesitated to do that when- 
eyer I thought they really needed it, and I would be as strong 
as anybody in favor of the further maintenance of this sea 
service bureau if it were authorized by Jaw and if it served 
any useful purpose, neither of which, however, is true. 

If this item was specified in the appropriation bill it would 
„be subject to a point of order, because there is absolutely no law 
whatever authorizing the existence of it or any appropriation 
for it. However, the way by which it has been maintained all 
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these years is through the instrumentality of a lump-sum appro- 
priation for the employees and officials of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

Now, us already stated, this sea service bureau originated 
during the World War. We were buying and rapidly building 
and launching merchant ships. All of the foreign seamen, as a 
rule, had returned to their own countries. We at that time not 
only did not have over 10 per vent of American crews in our 
merchant marine but we did not haye over 10 per cent of 
American ships in our foreign merchant marine, and it was 
necessary to haye seamen to man these ships. 

And so, purely as a war emergency measure, there was created 
this sea service bureau for the purpose of recruiting and 
training seamen in order that they might be ready to man these 
ships as we launched them. 

Now, while I do not hold any brief for—and it is not necessary 
for me to defend the president of the Seamen’s Union—I wish 
to say to my distinguished friend from Virginia that the presi- 
dent of the Seamen’s Union tendered his services to the Govern- 
ment, and aided most substantially in establishing and main- 
taining that sea service bureau during the war. While it is 
true that there are two posts of the Seamen’s Union in Canada, 
all the others being American, yet there is no man within my 
knowledge who has more consistently and more earnestly adyo- 
cated before the committees of Congress everything that looked 
to the manning of our merchant marine with American seamen 
than Andrew Furuseth. [Applause.] And in that connection I 
want to say this: I am for American seamen as well as for 
American-flag ships. I introduced amendments in the commit- 
tee that resulted in increasing the percentage of Americans on 
our ships in the 1928 merchant marine act, and endeavored to 
obtain a larger percentage than the committe and the Congress 
would agree to. And so did Andrew Furuseth. He appeared 
before the committee and advocated a larger percentage than 
the committee was willing to give. If this sea service bureau 
served any useful purpose in Americanizing our merchant ma- 
rine and was justified under the law, I would be for it. I have 
been studying this problem for about 11 years. I was a member 
of the select committee, which, among other things, investigated 
this very thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS. I just want to read a little from those hearings, 
which were held in 1925, and after this sea service bureau had 
been in existence for something like eight years, because after 
the war ended and after there was no further occasion for 
recruiting and training seamen, in order to still hold those 
jobs, in order to still hang on, as is nearly always the case in 
the departments, they converted it into an employment agency, 
into an agency that undertook to usurp powers which they are 
not authorized to perform under the law but which the law 
directs shall be performed by shipping commissioners, which 
are in existence in every port in this land. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. I have talked with the Bureau 
of Navigation and they say the shipping commissioners do not 
perform this service and that if they did perform it they would 
have to build up an organization exactly like that. Does the 
gentleman oppose any service at all? 

Mr. DAVIS. No. I will tell you what my position is. My 
position is that this service should be rendered according to 
law and not contrary to law. It is true that the Congress in 
making apprepriations which have been unlawfully used by this 
sea service bureau and withholding appropriations from the 
shipping commissioners have, in a sense, starved that service; 
but we haye those commissioners in every port; they are on 
Government salaries; they are there, and the law directs them 
to perform the service and they ought to be required to perform 
the service whether they want to do it or not; either that or 
we ought to abolish the offices. 

What is the law on this subject? 
to any law anywhere authorizing the maintenance of any sea 
service bureau. What is the law and what has been the law 
since 1872, and what was the organization that performed these 
functions all the time since then except in so far as they have 
been usurped during the past few years by this illegal estab- 
lishment ?— ` 

The general duties of a shipping commissioner shall be: 

First. To afford facilties for engaging seamen by keeping a register of 
their names and characters. 
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And I defy anybody to point 
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Second. To superintend thelr engagement and discharge in manner 
prescribed by law. 

Third. To provide means for securing the presence on board at the 
proper times of men who are so engaged. 

Fourth. To facilitate the making of apprenticeships to the sea service. 

Fifth. To perform such other duties relating to merchant seamen or 
merchant ships as are now or may hereafter be required by law. 


The only function which anybody has pointed to as having 
been performed by this sea service bureau that is not directed 
in this shipping commissioner law is that they have the men 
physically examined. Yes; they have them examined generally 
by doctors in the United States Public Health Service, and the 
shipping commissioners can do the same thing, and there is just 
as much authority in law for the shipping commissioners to do 
it as there is for the sea service bureau to do it; in fact, there is 
no legal authority for this bureau to do anything or to exist. 

Now, I say that the sea service bureau is not only unau- 
thorized but it is existing directly in violation of statute, 
because another provision in the act creating shipping commis- 
sioners is as follows: 


Any person other than a commissioner under this title who shall 
perform or attempt to perform, either directly or indirectly, the duties 
which are by this title set forth as pertaining to a shipping commis- 
sioner, shall be liable to a penalty of not more than $500, (R. S. 4504.) 


They are violating a criminal statute as well as acting with- 
out any authority in law. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has again expired. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I have listened with a great deal of interest to the senior Demo- 
cratic member of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. I do not quarrel with his statement that he has 
been devoted to the upbuilding of the American merchant 
marine. Hyeryone here will agree with that; but I have heard 


the classic statement that even Homer sometimes nodded, and 
so it is true that even the distinguished gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, to whom I am extremely devoted, can sometimes make 
mistakes. 

I have to-day talked with the Commissioner of Nayigation 
who tells me there is absolutely no duplication of the service 
that is rendered by the sea service bureau and by the shipping 


commissioners. They are performing an entirely different serv- 
ice. The sea service bureau is performing a service that goes 
to the personnel who are going upon the ships and are helping 
to build up the merchant marine, They are getting the right 
class of men, getting healthy men, and getting men who are 
going to make the merchant marine truly American, as we 
think it ought to be. 

The sea service bureau is carrying out the very function 
which the gentleman from Tennessee wrote into the law when 
he required that there should be an increased personnel of 
American citizens working upon the ships. 

The question was asked earlier in the debate to-day as to the 
percentage of aliens that are now employed on these ships, 
and the answer was made that the percentage is about 12 per 
cent; in other words, that the American citizens are 88.9 per 
cent. I am advised that this percentage includes only native 
and naturalized American seamen, and that the men who have 
taken out their first papers are not included in this percentage 
of 88.9. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes, 

Mr. DAVIS. I will ask the gentleman if he is not aware 
of the fact that under the provisions of our merchant marine 
act it is provided that in an enumeration of American citizens 
those who have taken out their first papers shall be counted as 
American citizens, and, as a matter of fact, that is actually done. 

Mr. BLAND. I do not know that it is actually done, and the 
statement comes to me that it is actually not done. 

Gentlemen, that brings us right up to this question. The 
gentleman from Tennessee, the gentleman from California, and 
I are members of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. If this is such an important question to be con- 
sidered, if the Shipping Board has been violating the law of 
the land for 12 years, from 1917 up to the present time, why 
could not my distinguished friend, able and influential in this 
House as he is, have brought the matter to the attention of 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries for an 
investigation there? Then they could have brought out legisla- 
tion that would have cured this situation rather than by bring- 
ing the matter up in this manner upon the floor of the House, 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. DAVIS. If the gentleman will yield, I will be very 
pleased to answer that question. 

Mr, BLAND. I yield to the gentleman, 
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Mr. DAVIS. Simply because we can not repeal a law that 
has never been enacted. There is no law authorizing this 
activity. 

Mr. BLAND. But the gentleman knows that laws are passed 
every day that are not repeals of laws, but are substantive laws 
for conditions that exist in the service of the Government. 
There could have been amendments offered to the merchant 
marine act. There could haye been bills introduced. There 
could have been consideration of the matter, and then it 
would not be the mere ex parte statement of the distinguished 
gentleman from New York, who is an able Member of this 
House, and the other gentlemen who have spoken here, There 
would be statements substantiated by facts, statements sup- 
ported by evidence, statements upon which a reliable and cred- 
itable report could be made to this House and written into law, 
if such an amendment were necessary. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I shall be very pleased to yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It seems to me that if the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Tennessee is correct, a criminal 
prosecution would lie against this agency or against anybody 
connected with it, and they could break up the practice in 
that way; but it seems nobody has ever undertaken that. 

Mr. BLAND. Nobody has ever undertaken it, and if that 
statement is true, it seems to me it is the duty of Members, 
but I do not undertake to tell the gentleman from Tennessee 
what his duty is, because he knows his duty so well and per- 
forms it so well, that I would feel that ordinarily I was wrong 
in making a suggestion 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. But if there is a violation of the law, it seems 
to me some member of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee who think so should bring the matter up. 

Now, gentlemen, there is no duplication of service. 

The next point is with respect to the examination of these 
men. If your boys who are going upon the ships of this 
country to serve with other men, if American citizens from 
your cities and towns are going there to serve with other men, 
do you not ask that they shall be examined and that they 
shall haye a clean personnel for the service and for the asso- 
ciation of these boys? That is all the sea service bureau is 
doing. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As the gentleman knows, every member 
of the crew was examined by the Public Health Service physi- 
cians and by the ship's doctor before we had the sea service 
bureau. 

Mr. BLAND. I understand there is no provision requiring 
the commissioners to have them examined, but if the gentle- 
man’s statement is true I do not know why there should be a 
complaint about it. They are now examined by the doctors of 
the Public Health Service, so what is the complaint? 

Let me call attention to another thing. According to the 
evidence as it appears in this record, this Government is spend- 
ing $120,000 for the maintenance of the sea service bureau, 
and the Government is getting annually in returns more money 
in dollars and cents than it is spending, because the evidence 
appearing in the record is that because of the examination of 
these men who go upon the ships the Government is protected 
against compensation claims to the extent of $200,000 annually. 
There is no contradiction of this statement, and this is a matter 
that needs to be considered. 

Then, gentlemen, and with this I am going to conclude my 
argument, the statement was made-before the committee that 
the sea service bureau was bringing in an incompetent and 
inefficient class of men. Do you suppose that these men, who 
have written to my friend LANKrorp and to the others here, 
would call for them if they were inefficient and incompetent? 
But, more than that, read the record of the splendid rescues 
that have been made by American citizens manning American 
ships and under the American flag—an everlasting and eternal 
refutation of the complaint that there are inefficient and in- 
competent men in the service of the American merchant marine, 
[Applause]. I thank you. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that this 
institution is worth while. I am convinced it is worth while 
for the reason that it is rapidly making our merchant marine 
strictly an American merchant marine. I hope the amendment 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. La GUARDIA] 
will be yoted down, for if his amendment prevails it will 
abolish this valuable service. 

In this debate it has been pointed out that, prior to the World 
War, only 10 per cent of the seamen were Americans. When 
this sea service bureau was established if was 12 per cent. 
Later on, after this went into effect, we find that on our ships 
under the American flag Americans have increased from 12 per 
cent to 88 per cent. That is a magnificent showing in such a 
short time. I hope we will keep it up until the personnel is 100 
per cent American in the American merchant marine, so that we 
ean truly call it an American merchant marine. If we favor 
building an American merchant marine, as we are, we ought 
not to handicap it in any way. We should seek to help rather 
than retard the growth, and I know we all would like to see 
American ships manned by Americans. 

We hear arguments here, and elsewhere, that we want Old 
Glory to float over all the seas of the world. That we favor an 
American merchant marine. Let us help the cause by support- 
ing this service that puts more and more Americans into the 
service each year. 

Influences operating against and combating the American 
merchant marine have been in operation until it has almost 
destroyed the merchant marine we spent millions of dollars to 
build up; and, if it continues, that influence will drive us from 
the seas. Now, that the United States has built up a personnel 
of Americans in the service we find an influence working agninst 
the sea service bureau that has built up this large American 
personnel in the service. 

I am for this service because it is for Americans. 

I come from the port city of Savannah, Ga., and I have ob- 
served there are going to the ships much finer specimens of men 
and a much better lot of seamen under the operations of this 
service than heretofore. This bureau gives them attention, it 
gives them examinations, as has been brought out in this de- 
bate, and we get generally a better personnel. We get a 
healthier lot of men. It is a matter of economy for the Govern- 
meut as long as we are in the shipping service, as has been ex- 
plained. It is in the interest of the health of the boys and in 
the interest of a better moral condition. 

I do not know what it is in San Francisco, I do not know 


what it is in New York; but I do know that in my home city 
it has worked generally to the advantage of the seamen and 


to the shipping interests. It has worked to the advantage of 
the boys themselves, and has brought more Americans and better 
men in the service than were to be found under the old system. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I yield. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Those who have charge of the responsi- 
bility of making a success of the American Merchant Marine, 
every one of the Shipping Board operators and the private 
operators themselves, charged with the responsibility of success 
of the venture, are all in favor of retaining this very magnifi- 
cent service. 

Mr. EDWARDS. That is my understanding. The gentleman 
comes from the port of Mobile, and he agrees with what I say. 
I am for it beeause it makes for a true American merchant 
marine, [Applause.] 

I am for it because it gives Americans preference and becatise 
it is demonstrated it has built up an American personnel on our 
ships from 12 per cent to 88 per cent, and, if we-will give it 
the support it deserves and not handicap the service, it will put 
a larger percentage of Americans on our ships and will give 
us a better and stronger merchant marine. The amendment 
should be rejected. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I rise in favor 
of the amendment. I shall support the amendment offered by 
my colleague, Mr. LAGUARDIA, notwithstanding the eloquent 
bursts of oratory on the floor of the House this afternoon 
against it. 

Let us look at the concrete facts. We find that the ship- 
owners favor the continuance of the sea service bureau. The 
shipowners advance the weakest argument possible when they 
claim that the continuation of this sea service bureau increases 
the percentage of American citizens employed in the American 
merchant marine, 

If the shipowners are so anxious to increase the number of 
American citizens employed in the American merchant marine, 
why did they flood the Members of Congress with propaganda 
against amendments to merchant marine legislation which in- 
creased the percentage of American citizens who must be em- 
ployed? It seems that these shipowners only talk about a truly 
American merchant marine when it comes to getting subsidies 
directly or indirectly out of the Federal Treasury. I was one 
of those who supported amendments offered to the merchant 
marine bill which would increase the percentage of Americans 
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employed on American ships, and many of those who took the 
floor to-day in behalf of the continuation of this sea service 
bureau on the ground that such continuation increases the 
percentage of Americans on these American ships, at that time 
took the floor and bitterly opposed the amendments which were 
submitted to the bill and which would require an increase in the 
percentage of Americans employed. 

As between the shipowner on this very vital matter and the 
men employed on ships, I take my stand on the side of the men 
and against the side of money. I do not believe that the honor- 
able representatives of the seamen’s organization would be ask- 
ing Congress to abolish this sea service bureau if they were not 
fully convinced that in the interest of the Government and in 
the interest of a truly American merchant marine, it should be 
discontinued. The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Davis] 
clearly presented an argument which would indicate that this 
amendment now pending before the House should be adopted. 
No one could have presented a stronger argument than he did, 
quoting statutory provisions of the law. I sincerely hope that 
Members of the House will not forget that forceful argument 
and be swayed by the oratorical outbursts of those who are 
opposed to the amendment now under consideration. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
say a word on the pending amendment, which is in many re- 
spects one of great importance, and of especial importance to 
the men who ship before the mast. I do not know that any 
recent discussion on the floor to which I have listened has so 
clearly demonstrated the intolerable evil of giving thousands 
upon thousands of dollars of money in lump-sum appropriations 
to executive officials to expend in their discretion. It has re- 
minded me of the saying of Daniel Webster that the struggle of 
the ages has been to rescue liberty from the grasp of executive 
power. I have read the statutes germane to the issues now 
being discussed here, and am unable to find any sort of justifi- 
cation in them for what this sea service bureau is doing. It is 
expending money. which it receives in a lump-sum appropriation 
to do work which it is without authority of law to do or to pay 
to have done, and that is all there is to it. 

What are the indisputable facts? x 

The shipping commissioner's offices were established by law 
in 1872, in all ports of entry in the United States which were 
also ports of ocean navigation, and those commissioners have 
been functioning ever since. The navigation laws of the United 
States make it the first duty of the shipping commissioner's 
office— 


To afford facilities for engaging seamen by keeping a register of 
their names and characters. Second, to superintend their engagement 
and discharge in manner prescribed by law. 


Thus, the law expressly authorizes the shipping commissioners 
to perform these duties, and they have been performing them 
since 1872, 

Now, when was the sea service bureau established? Not 
until the year 1917, during the World War, 45 years later, and 
it was established by the Shipping Board. What was the name 
of the sea service bureau at first? “The recruiting service 
of the United States Shipping Board.” Its name was after- 
wards changed to the “recruiting and training service.’ The 
purpose of this bureau was to enlist young men willing to do 
their war service in the merchant marine if they did not wish 
to enter the Army or the Navy. Those were the two names it 
had and that was its sole purpose. Now, when the war ended 
it ceased to be a recruiting service, but, nevertheless, continued 
to be an employment service, and began, and has since con- 
tinued, to pay out money from lump-sum appropriations as an 
employment office to perform exactly the duties which the 
law requires the shipping commissioner’s office to perform. 
And it has done this without authority of law. That is the 
point for us to remember. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
this section and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire that sll debate on this paragraph 
and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, yesterday the 
Washington Post contained an editorial to which I wish to in- 
vite your attention. Here is what it says: 

The shipping commissioners’ offices were established by law in 1872. 
The sea service bureau was established as an employmert office by 
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the Shipping Board in 1921. The duties of the shipping commissioners 
offices are duplicated by the sea service bureau. 


And we are asked to appropriate not only what is specifically 
appropriated for the shipping commissioners for purposes clearly 
set forth in the law but we are also, in effect, asked to dupli- 
cate the appropriation by handing over thousands of dollars to 
be expended from lump-sum appropriations for exactly similar 
purposes. As the Post says, it is a plain duplication of duties: 

The shipping commisisoners’ offices are estimated for and reported 
in the Budget. The Shipping Board spends such money as it may 
determine upon the sea service bureau. These shipping offices exist 
for the purpose of seeing that the laws governing navigation are obeyed ; 
hence the shipment and payment of men are conducted according to 
law. They give their services free to all American ships, expenses being 
paid by the Government in the regular way. 

The sea service bureau was established as a recruiting and training 
service during the war. It was recognized after peace was attained as 
an employment service for Shipping Board vessels in 1921. The Ship- 
ping Board was then operating the greater majority of tonnage in the 
foreign trade. It is now operating a fraction, only about 200 vessels. 
As the assumed necessity of finding men for Shipping Board vessels 
diminished the sea service bureau undertook to furnish men for pri- 
vate owners, 


That is the point. The bureau is using a lump-sum appro- 
priation to hand over money for the benefit of private owners 
without any authority of law; and that, perhaps, is the reason 
we have been hearing to-day so much discussion of issues totally 
irrelevant. 

The Shipping Board claims that the sea service bureau furnishes 
skilled American seamen. The Fleet Corporation officially reports that 
of 5 casualties 3 resulted from human failures while 2 resulted 
from mechanical failures; 60 per cent, in other words, comes as the 
result of incompetency in the men and 40 per cent as a result of 
ineffective gear and appliances. But since the seamen are on board 
of the vessel to keep the gear and appliances in seaworthy condition, a 
fair statement of fact would be that 80 to 90 per cent of sea casualties 
are the result of human failures, while mechanical failures are respon- 
sible for the remainder. 


That editorial is an indisputable statement of facts. And how 
can gentlemen justify this expenditure for the sea service bu- 
reau? Gentlemen have spoken with great earnestness about the 
alleged efficiency of this bureau and of the alleged high char- 
acter of the men it has furnished to vessels. But what becomes 
of their statement in view of the admitted facts which show 
that from 80 to 90 per cent of sea casualties are the result of 
human failures? 

Here are the last three lines of this forcible, unanswerable 
editorial in the Washington Post: 


The sea service bureau duplicates the service of an agency already 


established by law. Why should not the bureau be abolished? 


So asks the Post. Why should not this bureau be abolished? 
It is doing a thing that the law never has authorized it to do and 
making a duplication of service. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time bas expired. All 
time has expired on the pending amendment, The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 25, noes 47. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Such portion of this appropriation as may be necessary shall be al- 
lotted from time to time by the United States Veterans’ Bureau to the 
Public Health Service and shall be available for expenditure by the 
Public Health Service for necessary personnel, the pay, allowances, 
and travel of commissioned officers of the Public Health Service detailed 
to the United States Veterans’ Bureau for duty. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on this feature of the 
appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, we are just passing the 
appropriation for the Veterans’ Bureau amounting to $511,225,- 
000 in which we include $112,000,000 to provide a fund to 
redeem all adjusted compensation certificates on the expiration 
of 20 years from date. We have been accumulating this fund 
since the law was passed, and the report of the Treasury shows 
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that on June 30 last this fund had reached the sum of $514,- 
578,991.21 net; that $85,375,998.47 had been paid out during 
the fiscal year on claims allowed or loans made from said fund 
at the Veterans’ Bureau, 

The loans on the certificates made direct to the veterans are 
very large. The interest on them is eating up the principal. 
Many of them to-day are in dire need. Is not it time that 
the Government took up the matter of paying off these cer- 
tificates? The present cash value of them can be easily com- 
puted, the $514,000,000 on hand in the fund can be used in 
retirement, and what the veterans have borrowed on their cer- 
tificates would cancel that part of the debt, and the Govern- 
ment could easily finance the balance at as low a rate of 
interest as the adjusted certificates carried, and haye its debt 
in much more businesslike shape, and let these veterans have 
the balance coming while they are young, and just making a 
fight to gain a stake in life, 

Mr. Chairman, there is another view of this. Business is 
stagnant in this country, banks are failing daily, unemployment 
is evidenced by mobs of unemployed in the last few days in 
Cleveland and New York. Hunger and destitution stalk the 
streets in many centers of population and industry, and many 
of the men, who, without fault of their own, are in these suffer- 
ing ranks, are men who bore arms in the World War, and to 
whom the Government owes an adjusted compensation, If 
the financial managers of the Government would get together 
and pay these men off, the money would flow into the channels 
of business, the wheels of industry would again hum, the 
manufacturers and merchants would have again a large body 
of customers, able to buy their wares, and thg pinch of hunger 
would be removed from many homes, 

I am in favor of doing this at once, and will support bills 
now pending by veterans in this body to accomplish this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the word “ travel,” mis- 
spelled in line 2 of page 50, will be corrected as to its spelling. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move that the Clerk be authorized to cor- 
rect the totals to correspond with the amendments that have 
been made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin, 

The motion was agreed to. s 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with the amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to, and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. DowELL, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, having under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 9546) making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1931, and for other purposes, reported that that committee 
had directed him to report the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question and 
the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? if not, the Chair will put them in gross. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. “The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Appropriations with the instruction that it 
be reported back forthwith with the LaGuardia amendment on 
page 42, of line 8. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA I am, in its present shape. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion of the 
gentleman from New York to recommit the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. LAGUARDIA moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Appropriations with the instruction that it be reported back forthwith 
with the LaGuardia amendment: On page 42, line 8, strike out the 


The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
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period and insert a colon and add the following: “ Provided further, 
That none of the money herein appropriated shall be expended or used 
for salaries and maintenance of the sea service bureau.” 


The SPEAKER, 
to recommit. 

The question was taken; 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 6, noes 39. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his point of order? I have an omnibus pension bill here that 
will have to lie by for two weeks unless I can get consideration 
of it to-day. Let us have an understanding. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If it can be taken up to-morrow morning, 
I will withhold my point of order now. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would state that there can be a 
vote to-morrow morning. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Would the Chair recognize the gentleman 
from Minnesota to-morrow to move the consideration of H. R. 
323, an omnibus pension bill? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is pending a point of no quorum. If the point of 
no quorum is temporarily withheld I think there will be an 
opportunity to ask for unanimous consent. 

Mr. RANKIN.® Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. 
right to withhold his point of no quorum for a minute? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that by unanimous con- 
sent an arrangement could be made, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York be permitted to temporarily 
withhold his point of no quorum. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. With the understanding that I may 
it on the yote taken on the motion to recommit. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And that the remaining steps in the vote 
be postponed until after the gentleman from Minnesota has 
presented his bill? 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is perfectly satisfactory. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from New 
York may withhold his point of no quorum ‘with the understand- 
ing that it will be made immediately after the consideration 
of the bill offered by the gentleman from Minnesota, 

Mr. GARNER. And the consideration of any other unani- 
mous-consent requests that might be made? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. With the understanding that it will revert 
back to the division on the motion to recommit? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 


and the Speaker announced that the 


renew 


PENSIONS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr, Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 9823) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and so forth, and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, and ask unanimous 
consent that it may be considered in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota calls up a 
bill, which the Clerk will report, and asks unanimous consent 
that it may be considered in the House as in the Committee of 
the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

This bill is a substitute for the following House bills referred to 
said committee: 

. 260. Frank A. 
. 400. Joseph Brown. 
. 401. Rebecca P. Trester. 

8. William Bartiett. 


: . 798, Ernest Otto William Silge. 
E 
H. 
. Samuel M. Griffith. = 
E 
E 
E 


812. Emily L. Ingram. 
55. _ Virgil 0O. Adams, 
48. William He cker, 
. Etta Craft Watts. 
I . George W. Adams: 
i . Lorenzo T. Sullivan. 
I Eligie Wright. 
I . Horeb M. Boone. 
rrie Sabins. BH Berta Weterick. 
sabelia H, McIntyre. H. R. 12 Ida M. Neill. 
rank W. Seager. 25 . 1544. Caroline W. Hayes. 
I 
I 
I 
i 
i 


Russell. 


2, John Gagen, jr. 
. Joseph B. Turner. 
Lula Gardner Crouch, 
ie Elizabeth Jackson. 


. Joseph Hixon. 3. Ella E Smith. 
rey L. Sargent, Robert H. McCullagh. 
. Wilbur. Alice M. McCrea. 
i. Brown. Lizzie C. Walsh. 
Theddoshea Scharlock, . Mary E. Keefe. 
. Ruth Moseley. z . George Stovall Mitchell. 
. Leon L. Keen, H. 3. Joseph Woods. 
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Does the gentleman from New York have the | 


| was read the third time, 


| consent that on next Tuesday, 
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. 1980. Floyd Laxton. 

. Mary L. Skidmore. 
5. Beverly Sizemore, 

. Ellen Pletcher. 

2. Mattie Tomlinson. 
9. Bridget E. Donovan. 

. Arland E. Fine. 

. Emanuel Kline, 

. Elias M. Littleton. 

. William Edward Snyder. 

. Nettie Renner, 

. Henry Aiken 

. Cathinka Venth. 

. Matilda Ferlin, 

8. Margaret Dunworth. 

. Hattie Black. 

- Hattie R. Feldman. 

+ Joseph M. Lenegar. 

. May F. Wright. 

3. Edward Chaney. 

. Jobn Johnson. 

. Neva Stapleton. 

. Mary McDaniel. 

. Harlan C., Allen. 

33, Emma Love, 

. Leslie M. Sparling. 

. Manuel Evicks. 
Emma Sawyer. 

. Matthew W. Hauck. 

. Emma F. Bock. 

. Lawrence S. Hoffman. 
9, Charlye H. Lannert. 
0. Clara Laflin, 

Cora L. Dickerson. 
30. Robert Kelly. 
3. Leon R. Wilson. 

.» Mabel Leona Watten- 

barger. 
31. William E. Kavanaugh, 

. George M. Corns, 

. Mary C. Halls, 

. Nellie R. Clutter. 

. Thomas Devine. 

8. Nellie W. McAndrews. 
79. James J. Potvin. 
. 4000. Mary P. McIntire. 
. 4038. Julia Gieason. 

. Christian White. 

. Charles Peterson, 

` von J. Bodiford. 

Frederick L. Eagle, 
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. Edward Ralph. 
. Daniel ©. Craig. 
. James R, Clark. 
. Charles C. Mack, 
. John Joseph Cawley. 
592. Silas Taft. 
. Banny Asbury. 
. Bessie M. Segerstrom. 
. Robert McQueen. 
. Robert L. Bates. 
. James A. Haley. 
. John T. Knotts, 
. Frank Johnson. 
. Charles F. Walker. 
. Albert C, Whitaker. 
. Martha Joe Peden, 
. Margaret Brewer. 
- Daniel Adam Brinson. 
71. Wtta J. Hyney. 
. Jeannette R. 
Leslie. 
4. Sarah L. 
. Lulu E. 
. Ruth E. Diliman. 
5. George H, Wicks. 
289. August Gramer. 
5. Henry Pancake. 
. Frank Patterson, 
. Lizzie A. Nellis. 
8. Carrie Bouret. 
5. Beatrice H. Gallup. 
. James L, McChan. 
. Joe H. Ross. 
. Charles H., Jessee. 
. Ella O. Perrine. 
. Mary Alice Bainbridge. 
. Rose Leach Clark. 
. Jennie A. McKinley. 
76. Henry C. Graham. 
. 5999. William S. Starnes. 
. 6228. Hosea M, Jones. 
. Leonidas O. Hollis. 
. Ada Wilson Sanders. 
72. Lula Knotts. 
. John T. Petty. 
. Adam J. Sherman. 
. Flora M. Roe. 
. Mary Sheridan. 
5, Elizabeth Varney. 
8. Jonathan F. Green. 
7. Honore Marois. 
rnest M. Houk, . William B. Edgar. 4 
. Elizabeth America Noel . Herman Lyons. 
Gibson. F. R. . A. Gustay Byrum. 
. Jennie E. Martin. 37. Douglas D. Powell. 
. Rosa I. Turvey. 5. James McMillan, 
. Charles W. Williams. . John O. Bright. 
. Alonzo Darst. . Ralph N. Werner. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on next Tuesday, after the disposition of matters on the 
Speaker's table, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] 
may address the House for 25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
after the disposition of matters 
on the Speaker's table, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrns] may address the House for 25 minutes, Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 
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Schuster. 
Cushing. 
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ANTINARCOTIC LEGISLATION 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter written 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Porter], chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to the editor of the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association in response to an 
editorial therein and two bills introduced by Mr. Porter dealing 
with narcotics. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a letter recently written by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Porrer]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

FERRUARY 14, 1930. 


EDITOR THE JOURNAL OF Tip AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Chicago, IN. 

Dear Sir: Needless to say I was astounded to read in the issue of 
February 8 of The Journal of The American Medical Association an 
editorial criticizing the antinarcotic bills I introduced in the House of 
Representatives on January 23, because I fully expected the whole- 
hearted support of the medical profession in my efforts to pass these 
bills. 

Please believe, sir, that it is my earnest desire to protect the rights 
and privileges of the medical profession. The profession of medicine 
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would be an unhappy cainng, Indced, without narcotic drugs wisely and 
judiciously used in the treatment of disease. 

Either through an inadvertence or through a complete misunderstand- 
ing of the purposes of the bills, the editorial conveys a decidedly erro- 
neous impression of the purposes I am seeking to accomplish in attacking 
the abuses of habit-forming narcotic drugs. 

The editorial is so filled with misrepresentations—not deliberate, I 
am sure—that I feel it my bounden duty to correct some of the mis- 
statements it makes in order that the medical profession and the general 
public may not obtain a wrongful idea of the purposes of the proposed 
legislation. 

I have introduced two bills. One is to create a separate and inde- 
pendent bureau of narcotics in the Treasury Department. The need for 
this separation of narcotic from prohibition administration and enforce- 
ment is so obvious and has been proposed in response to such widespread 
demands that further explanation is unnecessary. Who can doubt for 
a moment the wisdom of haying a board of medical men, as proposed in 
the bill, advise on the amounts of narcotic drugs required for medicinal 
and scientific purposes? Under existing law the narcotic control board, 
charged with this very important duty, is composed of three men, one 
each from the Departments of State, Treasury, and Commerce, who are 
not members of the medical profession. I naturally assumed that the 
medical profession would be especially pleased with this provision of the 
Dill, because for years it has been demanding representation on Federal 
boards where its interests are Involved, 

The second bill, which the editorial marked out for particular criti- 
cism, does but one thing—it authorizes the Government to deny licenses 
to any registrants under the Harrison Act who are habitually addicted to 
narcotic drugs or who have pleaded guilty or have been convicted of 
violating the narcotic laws. 

The issue raised by the bill is clear and unequivocal. Under existing 
law a physician, dentist, druggist, or veterinarian may be hopelessly 
addicted to these drugs and still allowed to prescribe, administer, or 
dispense them, and one convicted of the grossest violation of the nar- 
cotie laws can, immediately after discharge from imprisonment, resume 
the prescribing, administering, or dispensing of these drugs. Shall this 
condition continue and add further to the misery and degradation of 
thousands of unfortunate American citizens? Certainly such a hideous 
privilege must be denied. 

Nothing else is involved. The bill does not set up a dictatorial 
autocrat In Washington. It does not impose any additional fees; it 


does not require any additional nareotic records; it does not impose 


restrictions on honest practitioners not now required by the Harrison 
Act, save that the physician, dentist, druggist, veterinarian, or other 
registrant shall not be an addict or violator of the narcotic Jaws, 

The legislation should have the wholehearted support of the pro- 
fessions. It is not hostile to their interests. Rather, it fully protects 
their rights and privileges. 

The bill takes away none of the rights of the conscientious prac- 
tioners in the bona fide use of narcotics in the practice of medicine. 
It does not superimpose on the Harrison Act any limitations whatever 
on the ethical administration of narcotics by physicians. 

But the bill does strike at the few unscrupulous practitioners who 
are disgracing and degrading their professions, as has been so well 
pointed out in a newspaper article by Dr. William Gerry Morgan, presi- 
dent elect of the American Medical Association. In that article he 
declared he saw no reason why the medical profession may not be whole- 
heartedly behind this legislation. I am certain his views echo the senti- 
ments of all the responsible physicians of the United States. 

The editorial mentions that a “ powerful bureaucracy in Washington” 
shall dictate the rights of physicians to prescribe narcotics. Nothing 
could be more alien to the truth, as a reading of the bill will convince 
the most partisan mind that it has been carefully drafted so as to 
prevent any semblance of bureaucracy. The proposed commissioner of 
narcotics must issue licenses to all registrants except those who are 
addicts or law yiolators. He is given no other authority. Full and 
impartial hearings under provisions which are eminently fair to the 
physicians are allowed. Further safeguard of the physicians’ rights is 
provided by permitting an appeal to the courts from any decision of 
the commissioner. At all times the burden of proof lies upon the Gov- 
ernment to establish that an applicant or licensee is an addict or a 
law violator—the only bar to the issuance of a license, 

Congress is duty bound under the obligations of The Hague opium 
treaty to enact this legislation, as chapter 3, article 9, of that treaty, 
to which 52 nations are signatory, provides: 

“The contracting powers shall enact pharmacy Jaws and regulations 
in such a way as to limit the manufacture, the sale, and the use of 
morphine, cocaine, and their respective salts to medical and legitimate 
uses only, unless existing laws or regulations have already regulated 
the matter. They shall cooperate amongst themselves in order to pre- 
vent the use of these drugs ‘for any other purpose.” 

The illegal dispensing or using of narcotics by addicts is not in con- 
formity with medical requirements, and certainly, therefore, addicts 
should not be allowed to dispense or prescribe these drugs. On that 
there should be no dispute. 
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As the proposed legislation so jealously protects the medical profes- 
sion, the honest, ethical, and law-abiding physicians of the United 
States have nothing to fear from this legislation. 

On the contrary, I have already had sufficient indorsements from 
prominent physicians all over the country to know that they welcome 
it, not as an abridgment of their professional practice, but as a great 
step forward in the humanitarian fight to curb abuses of narcotic 
drugs. 

To clarify an apparent unfortunate misunderstanding, 
happy if you will publish this letter In the journal. 

You may be assured that the medical profession will be given every 
opportunity to be heard when hearings are held. I am convinced that 
with a full understanding of the purposes of the legislation the profes- 
sion will actively cooperate in its passage. 

Very truly yours, 


I shall be 


STEPHEN G, PORTER, 
The bills are as follows: 
H. R. 9053 


A bill to create in the Treasury Department a bureau of narcotics, and 
for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be in the Department of the Treas- 
ury a bureau to be known as the bureau of narcotics and a commissioner 
of narcotics, who shall be at the head thereof. The commissioner of 
narcotics shall be appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, without 
regard to the civil service laws, and shall receive a salary at the rate 
of $9,000 per annum. The commissioner shall make an annual report 
to Congress. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury may, without regard to 
the civil service laws, appoint one assistant commissioner, and, subject 
to the provisions of the civil service laws and in accordance with the 
classification act of 1923, as amended, appoint and fix the compensation 
of two deputy commissioners and such other officers and employees as, 
in the judgment of such Secretary, are necessary to execute the fune- 
tions vested in such bureau. 

(b) In order to aid in the detection and prevention of the unlawful 
importation of narcotic drugs into the United States, the commissioner 
of narcotics may designate certain officers of the bureau of narcotics 
for assignment to duty at ports of entry or other places specified by 
such commissioner. Such officers shall, during the period of such’ as- 
signment and at such ports and places, have the same power and 
authority as customs officers have in the enforcement of the narcotic 
drug laws of the United States. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Federal Narcotic Control Board established by the 
narcotic drugs import and export act, as amended, is hereby abolished, 
and all the authority, powers, and functions exercised by such board 
are hereby transferred to and shall be vested in and exercised and per- 
formed by the commissioner of narcotics: The Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service shall designate three medical officers of the Publie 
Health Service to investigate and report to the commissioner not later 
than the ist day of September each year as to the amounts of crude 
opium and coca leaves necessary to supply the medicinal and scientific 
needs of the United States for the following calendar year. Such report 
shall be given due consideration by the commissioner of narcotics in 
finding the amounts of crude opium and coca leaves to be imported 
under such act, as amended. 

(b) All rights, privileges, powers, and duties conferred or imposed 
upon the Commissioner of Prohibition or any officer or employee of the 
Bureau of Prohibition in respect of the taxation, importation, exporta- 
tion, transportation, manufacture, production, compounding, sale, ex- 
change, dispensing, giving away, or possession of narcotice drugs are 
hereby transferred to, conferred and imposed upon, the commissioner of 
narcotics, 

(ec) All the officers and employees in the Bureau of Prohibition who 
are exclusively engaged, on the date this act takes effect, in the admin- 
istration or enforcement of any laws relating to narcotie drugs, except 
the Commissioner of Prohibition, are hereby transferred to the bureau 
of narcotics without change in classification or compensation. 

(d) All the official records, papers, and property (including furniture 
and office equipment) in the Bureau of Prohibition pertaining to or In 
use in the administration or enforcement of any narcotic drug laws are 
hereby transferred to the bureau of narcotics, 

(e) All unexpended balances of appropriations under the control of 
the Bureau of Prohibition for the enforcement of any laws relating to 
narcotic drugs and available on the date this act takes effect shall be 
available for expenditure by the bureau of nareotics in the same manner 
and to the same extent as if the bureau of narcotics had been directly 
named in the laws making such appropriations. 

(f) All orders, rules, and régulations in respect of any laws relating 
to narcotic drugs which have been issued by the Commissioner of Pro- 
hibition and the Federal Narcotics Control Board and which are in 
effect on the date this act takes effect shall, after such date, continue in 
effect to the same extent as If the transfer had not occurred, until 
modified, superseded, or repealed by the commissioner of narcotics, 

ig) All proceedings, investigations, and other matters pending in or 

! before the Bureau of Probibition and the Federal Narcotics Control 
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Board in respect of the administration or enforcement of any laws 
relating to narcotic drugs shall be continued and brought to final deter- 
mination before the bureau of narcotics. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect 60 
enactment, 


days after the date of its 


HY R. 9054 


A bill to further carry into effect the international convention for the 
suppression of the abuse of opium and other drugs signed at The 
Hague on January 23, 1912, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, cte., That (a) in order to more effectively carry out 

provisions of the international convention for the suppression of the 

abuse of opium and other drugs signed at The Hague on January 23, 

1912, the Commissioner of Prohibition shall, with the approval of the 

Secretary of the Treasury, prescribe such rules and regulations as may 

be necessary for the issuance and for the suspension and revocation of 

licenses as hereinafter provided. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any person to import, manufacture, pro- 
duce, compound, sell, deal in, dispense, or give away any narcotic drug 
unless such person has in his possession a yalid license issued by the 
Commissioner of Prohibition to such person as provided in this act. 
Such license shall set forth the nature of the business or profession to 
be carried on, the applicant's name or style, place of business or profes- 
sion, and such other matters as the commissioner may by regulation 
preseribe. No license shall be issued, or if issued such license may be 
suspended or revoked, if it is shown to the satisfaction of the commis- 
sioner that (1) the applicant or licensee is a narcotic drug addict, or 
(2) the applicant or licensee has been convicted of violating the law 
of any State or of the United States relating to narcotic drugs. No 
license for the importation or manufacture of any narcotic drug shall be 
issued, or if issued such license may be suspended or revoked, if the com- 
missioner finds that such license Is not necessary to supply the medicinal 
and scientific needs of the United States, 

(c) Prior to the issuance, suspension, or revocation of a license under 
this section, the Commissioner of Prohibition may give written notice 
to the applicant or licensee to show cause why the license should be 
issued, or in case a license has been issued, why such license should not 
be suspended, or revoked, as the case may be. Within 20 days after 
such notice is received the applicant or holder may file a written request 
with the Commissioner of Prohibition for a hearing, together with the 
reasons why the application should be issued or the license should not 
be suspended or revoked. The commissioner, upon receipt of the request, 
shall forthwith (1) arrange for a hearing to be held within 20 days 
after such receipt at such place as the commissioner deems most practi- 
cable and convenient in view of the place of residence of the applicant 
or holder and the place where the evidence bearing on the cause for 
the proposed denial, suspension, or revocation is most readily obtainable ; 
and (2) give the applicant or holder at least 10 days’ notice of the 
hearing, unless an earlier hearing is consented to by him. Notice under 
this subdivision may be served personally upon the applicant or holder 
or sent him by registered mail. The commissioner, or any officer or 
employee of the Bureau of Prohibition designated by him in writing for 
the purpose, may hold any such hearing and for the purposes thereof 
administer oaths, examine witnesses, and issue subpa@nas for the attend- 
ance and testimony of the witnesses, or the production of books, papers, 
documents, and other evidence, or the taking of depositions before any 
designated individual competent to administer oaths. Upon request of 
the applicant or licensee the person holding such hearing shall issue 
such subpænas as in his Judgment are necessary in the prosecution of 
the hearing. Witnesses summoned or whose depositions are taken shall 
receive the same fees and mileage as witnesses in courts of the United 
States. All evidence taken at the hearing shall be recorded and for- 
warded to the commissioner for decision in the matter to be rendered 
by him not later than 30 days after completion of the hearing. The 
denial, suspension, or revocation of the license shall be invalid unless 
opportunity for hearing is afforded, notice is served or sent, and decision 
rendered within the respective time prescribed by this subdiviston. 

(d) Any person whose application for a license has been denied or 
whose license has been suspended or revoked, as hereinbefore provided 
for, may appeal from the decision of the commissioner to the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia or to the district court of the United 
States in which is located the principal place of business of such appli- 
cant or licensee, by filing with such court notice in writing of such 
appeal and of the reasons therefor. 

(e) Any person who yiolates the provisions of this section shall be 
guilty of an offense punishable by fine not exceeding $5,000 or imprison- 
ment not exceeding two years, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

(f) As used in this section the term “ narcotic drug" means opium 
or coca leaves, or any compound, manufacture, snilt, derivative, or 
preparation thereof, except preparations of coca leaves which do not 
contain cocaine or ecgonine. 

(g) As used in this section the term “ person” means corporation, 
association, or partnership, as well as an individual. 

Sree. 2. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional, or 
the applicability thereof to any person, circumstance, or narcotic drug 
is held invalid, the validity of the remainder of the act and the ap- 


the 
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plicability of such provision to other persons, circumstances, or narcotic 
drugs shall not be affected thereby. 

Ske. 3. This act shall take effect six months after the date of its 
enactment. 


SIDELIGHTS ON WASHINGTON 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp on the economic conditions 
of the day. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 


mous consent to extend his own remarks in the Recorp on the 

economic conditions of the day. 
There was no objection. 

Mr, Speaker, in the words of the immortal 


Is there objection? 


Mr. RANKIN. 
Goldsmith— 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay, 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d can never be supplied. 


Conditions in this country are such as to make statesmen 
pause and ponder, 

Never has wealth been so thoroughly concentrated into the 
hands of a few, and seldom has so much unemployment and de- 
pression prevailed. 

We read from a report attributed to the Treasury Depart- 
ment that in 1914 there were only 60 persons in the United 
States with incomes of a million dollars a year. After having 
gone through the catastrophe of the World War and eight years 
of the present administration we find that there are now 496 
people in the United States with incomes of more than a million 
dollars a year. 

Not only that, but we are told that there are 206 more people 
in the United States with a million dollars a year income than 
there were a year ago. Wighty-nine of the 496 persons above 
referred to have net incomes of more than $2,000,000 a year, 

With this picture before us, let us remember that our national 
debt has leaped to ten times what it was in 1914. Let us re- 
member that the farmer’s dollar—that is, his bushel of wheat 
and his bale of cotton, or his agricultural dollar, in other 
words—when translated into nonagricultural commodities is 
worth 32 cents less than it was in 1914. 

Let us remember that in making the 206 multimillionaires, 
each with an income of a million dollars a year during the last 
12 months, the predatory interest produced a crash on the stock 
market that swept away between fifty billions and sixty billions 
of dollars’ worth of holdings which had been purchased by the 
small investors throughout the country. 

Under the stimulus of alleged prosperity of which the 
Harding-Coolidge-Hoover régime has been boasting for years 
people throughout the Nation with small sums of money have 
been induced to invest in the expanding stocks of corporations 
on the theory that they would receive large dividends in return. 
The result has been the greatest financial crash in the history 
of all the ages. 

When we read of these enormous fortunes that haye been 
made, and which the administration cites as evidence of the 
prosperity of the country, let nè not overlook the thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of investors who have lost everything 
they had in this crash. 

In the same paper that we read the above statement of the 
report from the Treasury Department we learn that there are 
3,000,000 men out of work in New England. Is it prosperity 
when a few multimillionaires are made in that State and the 
hungry mobs go roaring down the streets? 

They had an election a day or two ago in the old rock- 
ribbed Republican district in which Springfield, Mass., the home 
of Senator Gitterr, and Northampton, Mass., the home of Calvin 
Coolidge, are situated. A wet Republican ran against a wet 
Democrat. I make that statement to show that the liquor ques- 
tion was not involved in the final results. I understand that 
both the candidates were Protestants. So the religious issue 
was not involved, but the question of unemployment was in- 
volved. The result was an overwhelming victory for the Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

Out in Cleveland, Ohio, we read where 1,200 unemployed men 
stormed the city hall pleading for work that they might be 
able to earn bread for their families—another evidence of the 
prosperity of which the administration boasts. 

They have created a Farm Board to solve the agricultural 
question, which they are now doing by telling the farmers to 
grow less and they will get more for it. Yet, wheat is 17 cents 
a bushel cheaper than it was a year ago, and the price of 
cotton is 4 or 5 cents a pound below what it was at that time, 
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What does all this indicate? It indicates that by distorting 
the laws of economics through tariffs, transportation rates, and 
other discriminations they have impoverished the masses to 
enrich the favored few. 

The reaction has set in. In other countries such conditions 
haye produced revolutions and bloodshed, In this country they 
are producing revolutions of public sentiment. 

The American people refuse to be made peons. They haye 
a way of fighting back through the medium of the ballot box 
and ure beginning to manifest their resentment against a condi- 
tion under which “wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


ADDRESS OF HON. A, M. FREE, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr, CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a speech de- 
livered by Hon. A. M. Fre, of California, on the occasion 
of the birthday anniversary of Thomas Wildey, founder of the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
à speech delivered by the gentleman from California [Mr, FREE]. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include a speech delivered by Hon. 
A. M. Fres of California, under the auspices of the Grand 
Encampment of the District of Columbia, Friday, January 24, 
1930, in Washington, D. ©. 

The address is as follows: 


THOMAS WILDEY, FATHER AND FOUNDER OF AMERICAN ODD FELLOWSHIP 


The earliest records of human history furnish proofs of the exist- 
ence of secret associations among nearly all the nations of the earth. 
They have everywhere accompanied, if they have not advanced, civili- 
zation, and been the conservators, if not the promoters, of religious, 
selentific, and political truth. 

Among the so-called secret societies of modern times we know of none 
that has excelled the beneficent influence of Odd Fellowship, within its 
own pale, in relleying the sick and distressed, and especially in pre- 
venting suffering and poverty in the families of its members. Nor is 
there one whose measures of relief and benevolence have been more 
generally copied than those of this “friendly order.” 

The first recorded evidence we have of the existence of the order 
of Odd Fellows is in the first half of the eighteenth century, but tradi- 
tion curries it back to a much earlier period. The place of its birth 
was England, and it seems to have been an organization of mechanics 
and laboring men, united for social purposes and to aid its members to 
obtain employment, as well as to assist them pecuniarily when in need. 

One organization paved the way for the formation of others, and in a 
few years many unities of Odd Fellows were in existence in England. 
The scope of these institutions was enlarged and they were adapted to 
the pleasures and needs of the membership, While some were content 
to meet periodically, sup together, and enjoy each other’s company, other 
organizations were more practical In their operations and at their weekly 
meetings required each member or visitor to pay 1 penny on entering 
a lodge. Thus a fund was secured from which to vote a sufficient 
amount to a needy brother. When the money in the treasury of a 
lodge was expended other lodges would be called upon for assistance, 
and it was not an unusual occurrence for an entire lodge membership 
to visit a needy lodge, and hundreds 'of Odd Fellows went week after 
week to swell the penny collection, until the exhausted treasury was 
replenished. This was early Odd Fellowship, superseded by the estab- 
lishment of weekly dues collected by the warden, who, with ax in hand, 
at every meeting called on each member for his offering. 

About the year 1800 we find mention of the order as the Free and 
Independent Order, and the titles of officers: Most Noble Odd Fellow, 
Deputy Odd Fellow, Secretary, Senior Worthy, Junior Worthy, Sup- 
porters to the Deputy Odd Fellow, Usher Odd Fellow, and Keeper Odd 
Fellow. 

Secret societies of this character were the subjects of closest inspec- 
tion by the authorities of Great Britain, and members were compelled 
to conceal their identity with the institution, and on account of political 
agitation many lodges were closed. 

In 1818 a convention was held in Manchester and several lodges 
formally seeeded from the union order and constituted the nucleus of 
what is widely known as the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. Char- 
ters were issued and lodges established throughout England, 

The first successful institution of Odd Fellows in America was organ- 
ized in Baltimore, Md., on April 26, 1819. Attempts were made prior to 
this date to establish the order here but without success. The history 
of the order is so blended with that of its founder that I feel I should 
give a brief sketch of this remarkable man. 

Thomas Wildey was born in London, England, January 15, 1783. At 
14 years of age be was apprenticed to a coachsmith. Upon reaching the 
age of 21 he was initiated into Lodge 17 of the Order of Odd Fellows, 
in London, and seryed in every station up to the highest with such 
ability and zeal as. to win the substantial approval of his brethren at 


the age of 23, 
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Three years after his Initiation he led in organizing Morning Star 
Lodge, No. 38, in a distant quarter of the city, that he might thus 
extend the influence and benefits of the order. He was unanimously 
chosen its first presiding officer, and during 10 years of membership he 
was three times elected to the same chair. These lodges were all self- 
instituted, the Manchester Unity not having yet been organized, 

Brother Wildey embarked for America July 30, 1817, and reached 
Baltimore September 2, where he soon found employment at his trade, 
The prevalence of yellow fever that autumn exercised his sympathies 
and showed the necessity for an order like ours. 

The following year, meeting with his fellow countryman and brother 
Odd Fellow John Welch, they agreed to establish a lodge in Baltimore. 
Their first call for a meeting on March 2, 1819, drew only two co- 
adjutors, whereas three were necessary. The call was renewed for 
April 13, when Messrs. John Duncan, John Cheatham, and Richard 
Rushworth met with them and arranged preliminaries, and on April 
26 they organized Washington Lodge No. 1, by self-institution. Shortly 
after they changed its organization and working to the Independent 
Order and took measures to procure a charter, 

After the formal opening of the lodge, Thomas Wildey was installed 
Noble Grand and John Welch Vice Grand. ‘The other offices were dis- 
tributed among the rest of the brethren. The order was now started 
on its mission to fraternize the world and disseminate everywhere its 
peculiar doctrines of friendship, love, and truth, 

In 1817, the Manchester Unity made a number of radical changes 
in the work of the order. Asa matter of fact, for several years prior to 
this date the unity was engaged in evolving order out of chaos. in 
constructing a suitable ritual and a practical code of laws for its 
better regulation, As these changes and additions were unknown to 
Wildey and his brethren, the work performed by them was necessarily 
not in harmony with that of the unity. They later learned of this 
fact from a Henry M. Jackson, who arrived in Baltimore shortly 
after the institution of the lodge. It appears that Mr. Jackson came 
to America with the prime object of introducing Odd Fellowship. He 
wis ignorant of the fact that the order already existed here, 

He visited the lodge and obligingly instructed the brethren aright 
in the work and placed them in possession of all the information neces- 
sary to work in conformity with the regulations of the unity. 

On February 1, 1820, the original charter for Washington Lodge was 
granted. It was accepted and considered legally established. In June, 


1821, the general committee of the Manchester Unity confirmed the 
charter, thus constituting No. 1 “Grand Lodge of Maryland of the 


United States,” with power to charter lodges accordingly. Prior to this 
there was no grand lodge in our country. 

The working of a grand and a subordinate lodge under the same 
charter proved very inconvenient, and on February 22, 1821, Washington 
Lodge surrendered its grand lodge charter to the past grands of Wash- 
ington and Franklin Lodges, and the “Grand Lodge of Maryland and 
the United States,” thus constituted, granted subordinate charters to 
Nos. 1 and 2, Brother Wildey was chosen first grand master. 

About 1828 the various lodges throughout America, through the per- 
suasive eloquence of Brother Wildey, were united in one system under 
one acknowledged legal head. Charters were applied for and duly 
granted. 

It was important that our national head should be legally recognized 
by the Manchester Unity and measures adopted to maintain uniformity 
in ritual and working in both countries. Brother Wildey volunteered 
the pilgrimage and crossed the ocean at his own cost, reaching Liver- 
pool on the 17th of June, 1826. He was affectionately received by the 
anthorities of the order at Manchester and was greeted as the father 
and founder of American Odd Fellowship. Everywhere he was greeted 
with acclaim by brethren anxious to do him honor. He brought back 
to this country a charter beautifully executed on parchment, dated back 
to May 15, 1826. That charter filled the wish of his soul and com- 
pleted his great mission, by granting sole jurisdiction over Odd Fellow- 
ship in this country to the Grand Lodge of the United States. 

Wildey made official visits to State grand lodges, instituted subordinate 
lodges and encampments in new States, gave instruction to the brethren, 
adjusted conflicts, and quieted dissensions. 

He carried the order into Delaware, Ohio, Kentucky, Louisiana, and 
Virginia; everywhere a persuasive master spirit of fraternity and 
benevolence, 

After serving as grand sire from 1825 to 1838, he continued to serve 
the order, gratuitously, as general agent. He visited many of the North- 
ern and Eastern States, adding State after State to the order, and bind- 
ing them by the strongest ties in fraternal union, 

Throughout his whole career as an Odd Fellow, private interests, 
health, comfort, worldly advantage in all its forms were surrendered 
freely and nobly upon the altar of that order which he loved and cher- 
ished with a devotion that never wavered, but that, as age advanced 
upon him and infirmities tncreased, became more and more intense. His 
enthusiasm and devotion were guiding stars. He possessed enthusiasm, 
tenacity of purpose, and an ability to lead. 

Thus loving and beloved, this aged father and founder of a prospering 
and numerous brotherhood, which to-day numbers more than two and a 
half million, at the age of 81 years, passed through the valley of death 
over into immortality on October 19, 1861, 
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The order as founded by Brother Wildey had as its main objective 
relief for the brethren, burial of the dead, and protection for the widow 
and the orphan. The principles of the order were gradually infused 
with unsectarian religious instruction until its beneficial and relief 
measures have become means to a higher and greater end. 

The emblems of the order are significant: 

“The eye, enveloped in a blaze of light and glory, reminds us that 
the omniscience of God pierces into every secret of the heart. All our 
thoughts and actions are to Him revealed, as soon as the one is 
conceived or the other done. Let us, therefore, so regulate our conduct 
that we may not fear the scrutinizing eye of anyone. Let us always 
do the right for its own sake more than for the hope of reward or 
the fear of reproof. 

“The three links are emblematical of the chain by which we are 
bound together in friendship, love, and truth. We are anchored by them 
to the stendfast purposes of our covenant, and are cautioned to keep 
them untarnished and free from rust, as a chain is only as strong as its 
weakest link. 

“The skull and cross-bones remind us of mortality, and warn us to so 
conduct ourselves here on earth that heaven may be our reward here- 
after. We are further taught to decently place in mother earth the 
mortal remains of our brethren and keep green in our memories an 
affectionate remembrance of them. 

“The scythe reminds us that as the grass falls before the mower’s 
scythe, so we, too, fall before the touch of time. We are as the flowers 
of the field, blooming and bright to-day, while to-morrow we fall 
withered and decayed into the bosom of our mother earth.” 

Emblems of the encampment are likewise significant; 

“The three pillars are faith, hope, and charity. 

“The patriarch's tent reminds us of the pilgrimages of the Israelites 
from Egypt to the promised land. Emblematic of our journey through 
life; and we should profit by the many valuable lessons inculcated in 
this interesting story. The patriarch’s tent is symbolical of peace, 
comfort, and hospitality, the prominent characteristics of the shepherds 
of old. Let us cultivate these virtues that we may enjoy the content- 
ment resulting from their observance. 

“The pilgrim’s scrip, sandals, and staff: By these emblems we are 
reminded that life is a journey, and that our stay here is one of short 
duration. We are further taught that we should not pursue our way 
without due preparation for the exigencles of the occasion. Our duty 
is not fulfilled unless we do the best we can, 

“The altar of sacrifice reminds us that our selfish purposes and 
ungenerous impulses must be restrained and sacrificed on the altar of 
friendship, love, and truth. Weak and erring mortals as we are, we 
need the Divine blessing and assistance on our every enterprise. Let our 
hearts be clean and contrite, and our labors a willing sacrifice for the 
redemption of humanity. 

“The tables of stone, cross, and crescent: The tables of stone re- 
mind us of the moral law, by and under which we are bound to regulate 
all our thoughts and actions. We are taught not to neglect or forget 
our double duty to God and to our fellow man. The cross and crescent 
teach us toleration. As thought is free, our law eschews all bigotry and 
leaves every man at full liberty to worship God according to the dictates 
of his conscience. 

“The altar of incense reminds us that we owe to the Almighty, praise 
and thanksgiving for the many blessings we enjoy. Only one possessing 
a cold and unfeeling heart could withhold a thank offering to God, for 
his Javish and unstinted gifts. We receive so much and return so little, 
that it should be a labor of love to express our gratitude. So in our 
intercourse with our brethren, we should at all times return our thanks, 
whenever due, and show our appreciation of any and every act of kind- 
ness. To know that our brotherly acts are appreciated makes the duty 
of doing good a positive pleasure. Base ingratitude can never dwell in 
the generous heart of the true ond ardent Odd Fellow.” 

Odd Fellowship throws down the barriers of creed and race and unites 
men of all conditions into one harmonious brotherhood. When the 
mystic sign is seen there is something that draws us nearer to each 
other, There is a sympathy that the outer world can hardly understand 
between those who bave knelt at the same altar and subscribed to the 
same broad faith. There is something very dear to us in the fraternity 
that in the hour of darkness stretches forth the helping band, that 
stands by the bedside of our sick; that cares for the widow and the 
fatherless ; that under all circumstances and amid all temptations has 
been true to Its proclaimed belief. 


RESIGNATION 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the follow- 
ing communication : 
OFFICES or MINORITY LEADER, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., February 14, 1930. 
Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker House of Ropresentatives, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear MR. SPEAKER : I beg to submit my resignation as a member 
of the commission for the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of George Washington. 


Very cordially yours, Jno. N. GARNER. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, accepted. 

There was no objection, 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, the record is rather strange, 
it would seem to me, upon the matter of the passage of the 
appropriation bill. I would like to suggest for the considera- 
tion of the Chair and others interested that we vacate all 
proceedings subsequent to the agreement to the amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hardly thinks that is necessary. 
The Chair believes the record should stand as it is. It is merely 
withholding temporarily the point of no quorum. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
motion to recommit on the ground that there is not a quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 54 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
February 15, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following list of committee hear- 
ings scheduled for Saturday, February 15, 1930, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

322. A letter from the chairman of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission, District of Columbia, transmitting a form of agreement 
to bring a merger of the street-railway corporations operating in 
the District of Columbia, incorporated in a suggested joint reso- 
lution, to authorize the merger of street-railway corporations 
operating in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

823. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
of Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and survey 
of Niagara River, N. Y., Niagara Falls (H. Doc. No, 289) ; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 9806. A bill to authorize the construction of cer- 
tain bridges and to extend the times for commencing and com- 
Pleting the construction of other bridges over the navigable 
waters of the United States; with amendment (Rept. No. 681). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
_Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1518) for 
the relief of J. W. Anderson, and the same was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 9887) to amend section 
24 of the World War veterans’ act of 1924; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio; A bill (H. R. 9888) to provide that 
the United States shall cooperate with State and local authori- 
ties in the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of mothers and 
children and in the development of local health services, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9889) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
promote the safety of employees and travelers upon railroads by 
compelling common carriers engaged in interstate commerce to 
equip their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and ap- 
purtenances thereto,” approved February 17, 1911, as amended 
March 4, 1915, June 26, 1918, and June 7, 1924; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 9890) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate interstate transportation of black bass, 
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and for other purposes,” approved May 20, 1926; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 9891) to authorize the Post- 
master General to prescribe certain regulations for the accept- 
ance and delivery of prepaid first-class matter without stamps 
affixed; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 9892) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce a foreign commerce 
service of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 8, 1927; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: A bill (H. R. 9893) to provide a mili- 
tary status for certain American citizens; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 9894) to discontinue the 
coinage of the two and one-half dollar gold piece; to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. SIMMS: A bill (H. R. 9895) to establish the Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park in the State of New Mexico, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 9896) to regulate the 
purchase of personal property for the use of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. WARREN: A bill (H. R. 9897) to apply pension laws 
to the Coast Guard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 9898) to authorize the pres- 
ervation as a national monument in the District of Columbia 
the engineering headquarters of Gen. George Washington in con- 
nection with the execution of the original survey of Washington 
City; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. GASQUE: A bill (H. R. 9899) for erection of a monu- 
ment to Gen. Marquis de Lafayette; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 9900) to provide for the 
acceptance of a donation of land and for the construction 
thereon of suitable buildings and appurtenances for the Forest 
Products Laboratory, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KNUTSON; A bill (H. R. 9901) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridg 
across the Mississippi River at or near the village of Clear- 
water, Minn.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 9902) including de- 
pendent sisters within classes of persons entitled to automatic 
insurance under the war risk insurance act; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

3y Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9903) to 
amend sections 109 and 113 of the Criminal Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A resolution (H. Res. 153) to provide for 
the consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 117, entitled “ Joint 
resolution for the relief of farmers and fruit growers in the 
storm and flood stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia”; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. McREYNOLDS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 249) 
providing for participation by the United States in the cost of 
erecting a monument in memory of James Lewis, revolutionary 
war hero, in Franklin County, Tenn.; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. KIESS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 250) to print 
annually as separate House documents the proceedings of the 
national encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
the United Spanish War Veterans, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, the American Legion, and the Dis- 
abled American Veterans of the World War; to the Committee 
on Printing. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. PERKINS: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New Jersey, memorializing the Federal Government, through 
the agency of the Department of War, to consider favorably the 
project of the construction of a sea-level canal across the State 
of New Jersey from Raritan Bay to the Delaware River; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 9904) granting a pension to 
Lottie Stumpff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9905) granting an increase of pension to 
Rhoda I. Miller; to the Committee en Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 9906) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E, Baker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER of California: A bill (H. R. 9907) readmit- 
ting Theodore Fieldbrave and his wife, Alice Mabel Fieldbrave, 
to the character and privileges of citizens of the United States; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 9908) for the relief 
of Guy Swan; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARKE of New York: A bill (H. R. 9909) granting 
a pension to Annie M. Kennedy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 9910) to authorize a preliminary 
examination and survey of the area to the northward of and 
adjoining Los Angeles Harbor, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 9911) granting a pension to 
Wilton L. Rushing; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 9912) for the relief of Charles 
Cubberly ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GASQUE: A bill (H. R. 9913) for the relief of W. A. 
Frink; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9914) for the relief of John W. Harllee; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 9915) authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to enroll on the tribal rolls of 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations all Choctaw and Chicasaw 
claimants whose names appear in the citizenship cases herein- 
after mentioned and who were duly and legally enrolled by 
the Federal court, and the heirs now living of all such claim- 
ants, born prior to the closing of said tribal rolls, by an act of 
Congress; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. HAMMER: A bill (H. R. 9916) for the relief of John 
William Neal, administrator of the estate of the late J. William 
Neal, jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 9917) for the relief of 
William M. Stoddard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 9918) granting an increase 
of pension to Amanda Daniels; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 9919) for the relief of 
the heirs of Jean Baptiste Faribault and Pelagie Faribault, his 
wife; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9920) for the 
relief of Robert James Allen; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 9921) for the relief of Meta 
DeRene McLoskey; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 9922) granting an increase 
of pension to Minnie Baker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 9923) granting a pension to 
Katharine May Smith; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. RAMSPECK: A bill (H. R. 9924) for the relief of 
James M. Henry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 9925) granting an increase 
of pension to Catharine Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 9926) granting an increase of 
pension to Kate Teets; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 9927) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca J. McCurdy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9928) 
granting a pension to Susanna Carroll; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9929) granting compensation to Susan J, 
Walker Kiser; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4615. Petition of certain citizens of Amityville, N. Y., urging 
the passage of House bill 7825, known as the Rankin bill; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

4616. By Mr. AUF DER HEIDE: Memorial of New Jersey 
State Bar Association urging repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

4617, By Mr. BACON: Petition of certain citizens of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in favor of the Robsion-Capper bill; to the Committee on 
Education. 

4618. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of citizens of Modesto, 
Calif., urging enactment of House bill 2562, increasing the pen- 
sions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. ~ 
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4619. Also, resolution adopted by the Board of Supervisors of 

Madera County, Calif., favoring passage of House bill 8000 pro- 
* viding for nation-park approach reads; to the Committee on the 

Publie Lands. 

4620. By Mr. BOLTON: Petition signed by citizens of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, asking for early action on Spanish War pension 
legislation; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4621. By Mr. BRUMM: Petition of Thomas Swetz and other 
citizens of Schuylkill County, Pa., urging the passage of the 
pending bill to provide an increase of pension for Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4622. By Mr. BURTNESS: Petition of citizens of Veseleyville, 
Voss, Pisek, and Grafton, N. Dak., urging the defeat of pro- 
posed Capper-Robsion bill for the creation of a Federal depart- 
ment of education; to the Committee on Education. 

4623. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania: Petition of citi- 
zens of Carnegie, Pa., in support of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4624. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of Clande L. 
Hotaling and 104 residents of Otsego County, N. Y., asking sup- 
port of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476 increasing pensions 
of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4625. By Mr. CROSS: Petition of Spanish-American War vet- 
erans of Coryell County, Tex., urging the passage of House bill 
2562 granting an increase of pension to Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4626. Also, petition of Spanish-American War veterans of 
Coryell County, Tex., urging the passage of House bill 2562 
granting an increase of pensions to Spanish-American War 
yeterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4627. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Des Moines, 
Iowa, relative to pension legislation; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4628, Also, petition of citizens of Des Moines, Iowa, relative 
to pension legislation; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4629. By Mr. ELLIS: Petition of Earl Mackey and 91 other 
indorsers seeking consideration and passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, to increase pension for Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4630.. Also, petition of E. M. Entin and 56 other indorsers 
seeking consideration and passage Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, to increase pension for Spanish-American War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

631. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of Louis Hohnstein 
and other citizens of Garden Valley, Calif., asking for more 
adequate relief for the veterans of the Spanish-American War ; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

4632, Also, petition of T, A. Patterson and other citizens of 
Tehama County, Calif., urging more adequate relief for the 
veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4633. Also, petition of George N. McDow and other citizens of 
Susanyille, Calif., urging more adequate relief for the veterans 
of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4634. By Mr. EVANS of Montana: Resolutions of the Board 
of County Commissioners of Daniels County, Mont., petitioning 
Congress for aid for drouth-stricken farmers; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

4635. By Mr. HALL of Illinois: Petition signed by George O. 
Gish and 76 other residents of Eureka, Woodford County, IIL, 
urging an increase of pension to Spanish-American War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4636. By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: Petition of 10 citizens 
of Balta, N. Dak., urging the passage of House bill 2562, provid- 
ing for increased rates of pensions to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4637. By Mr. HARDY: Petition signed by 60 residents of 
Pueblo, Colo., urging the passage of a bill to increase the pen- 
sions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4638, By Mr. HESS: Petition of various citizens of Hamilton 
County, Ohio, urging speedy consideration and passage of House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4639. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of the sixth con- 
gressional district of Michigan, urging favorable consideration 
of House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States dur- 
ing the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4640. Also, petition of citizens of South Lyon, Mich., urging 
the enactment into law of House bill 11, otherwise known as the 
fair trade bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

4641. Also, petition of the Pontiac Woman's Club, Pontiac, 

_Mich., urging that House bill 2154 be defeated, which bill would 
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permit the use of dextrose in food as a substitute for starch or 
sugar content without so designating it on the label, and thus 
become an entering wedge for future legislation that would tend 
to break down our pure food laws; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

4642, By Mr. IRWIN: Petition of J. V. Howery and others, 
of East St. Louis, IL, urging the enactment of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4643. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition signed by 84 voters of 
the tenth congressional district of Ohio, urging Members of 
Congress to use every endeavor to secure speedy consideration 
and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4644. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of O. L. Page and seven 
other residents of Bethel, in the sixth congressional district of 
Ohio, recommending favorable consideration of the bill to 
increase the rates of pension for Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4645. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of citizens of Billings, 
Mont., and adjacent territory, for additional relief to veterans 
of the Civil War and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

4646. By Mr. LUCE: Petition of residents of Boston and 
vicinity, urging consideration and passage of bill providing for 
increase of Spanish War pensions; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

4647. By Mr. LUDLOW: Petition of sundry citizens of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., for the passage of legislation increasing the 
pensions of Spanish-American War soldiers; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

4648. By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of citizens of 
Stark County, Ohio, favoring increased pensions for Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4649. By Mr. McMILLAN: Petition of citizens of South Caro- 
lina, urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4650. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of Fayette B. Van Gilder and 
27 other residents of Sand Lake, Mich., recommending the early 
enactment by Congress of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

4651. By Mr. MOREHEAD: Petitions signed by citizens of 
Omaha, Nebr., asking fot increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4652. By Mr. MOUSER: Petition of members of Bird-Mc- 
Şinnis Post, No. 162, American Legion, of Marion, Ohio, asking 
favorable action on Rankin bill 7825; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

4653. Also, petition of citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, asking 
favorable consideration of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, 
known as the Spanish-American War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4654. By Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: Petition of Louis Sunkel 
and other citizens of St. Louis and St. Louis County, urging 
passage of bill favoring an increase in pension for veterans and 
widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

4655. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the In- 
ternational Fur Workers’ Union, of Long Island City, N. Y. 
favoring an increase in duty on China dog and goat skins; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4656. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Petition of 21 citi- 
zens of the city of New York in support of legislation providing 
for increased rates of pension for Spanish-American War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4657. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition from Bernice E. Thrall and 
other citizens of Woodruff and Tomahawk, Wis., requesting 
early passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4658. Also, petition from Fred Schwenn and other citizens of 
Kennan, Wis., requesting early passage of House bill 2562; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4659. By Mr. PRALL: Petition received from A. C. Moersbel, 
327 Arthur Kill Road, Staten Istand, N. Y., approving the pas- 
sage of House bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pension 
to men who served in the armed forces of the United States dur- 
ing the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4660. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of John MclIn- 
tosh, of Fillmore, IIL, and other citizens of Illinois, urging the 
passage of House bill 3799, providing for a Lincoln memorial 
highway between Springfield, Ill, and Vandalia, Ill.; to the 
Committee on Roads. 

4661. By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: Petition signed by Mary 
A. Charlton and various other citizens of Hamburg and Mozier, 
Calhoun County, IIL, asking for speedy consideration and pas- 
sage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, increasing the pen- 
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sions of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

4662. Also, petition signed by F. W. Groppel and various other 
citizens of Jersey County, Il., asking for speedy consideration 
and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, increasing 
the pensions of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4663. Also, resolution signed by Hon. James Peters, mayor of 
Mason City, IL, and the city council of Mason City, Il., asking 
for speedy consideration and passage óf Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, granting increased pensions to veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4664. Also, petition signed by Delta C. Lowe, representing 22 
members of Camp 98 United Spanish War Veterans, department 
of Illinois, urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, increasing the pensions of Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4665. By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition signed by 
William H. Coon and 37 other citizens of Batavia, N. Y., urging 
early passage of pension legislation providing increased rates to 
the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4666. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of Florence Wurster and 44 
others of Smith County, Kans., for an increase in pension for 
Civil War veterans and for the widows of Civil War veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

4667. By Mr. STOBBS: Petition of residents of Worcester, 
Mass., fayoring passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4668. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of George F. 
Boalen and 27 other citizens of Miltonvale, Kans., in support 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing increased pen- 
sion to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4669. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Kittanning, Pa., and vicinity, in favor of increased rate of 
pension for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4670. By Mr. SWING: Petition of Earl V. White and 23 resi- 
dents of Banning, Calif., requesting the passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4671. Also, petition of Joseph George Murphy and 70 of the 
residents of Edgemount Gardens and Sunnymeade, Calif., urging 
the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4672. Also, petition of E. E. Pinkerton and 70 residents of 
San Diego, Calif., urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4673. Also, petition of Elijah J, Gentry and 71 residents of 
San Diego, Calif., urging the adoption of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4674. By Mr. TURPIN: Petition of citizens of Luzerne 
County, Pa., urging speedy consideration and passage of House 
bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4675. By Mr. WELCH of California: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of San Francisco, Calif., urging the early enactment of 
House pill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4676. By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: Petition of L, Blaine Lib- 
bey, Harold B. Webber, and other citizens of Massachusetts, 
that Congress be memoralized in favor of the use of Massa- 
chusetts granite in the construction of Federal buildings within 
this Commonwealth; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

4677. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition signed by James J. 
Holmes and 47 other residents of Breedsville, Mich., asking 
that early action be taken on House bill 2562 providing an 
increase of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 


SENATE 
SATURDAY, February 15, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk ealled the roll, and after some delay the 
following Senators answered to their names: 
Allen Bratton 
Ashurst Brock 
Barkley Brookhart 
Bingham Broussard 
Black Capper 
Blaine Caraway 
Blease Couzens 
Borah Deneen 


Gof 
Goldsborough 
Gould 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Gillett 
Glass 


Glenn Harrison 
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Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont, 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Hayden 
Hebert 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 


eyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 


Robsion, Ky. 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Ransdell Thomas, Idaho 
McMaster Robinson, Ind. Thomas, Okla. 

Mr. GOFF. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD] is necessarily out of the city to-day. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr, 
HowELL] is unavoidably detained from the Chamber. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

APPROVAL OF THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MoNARY. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Journal for the calendar days of Monday, February 10, to 
and including Friday, February 14, may be approved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 11 o'clock on Monday. ‘ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of War, which was referred to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs and ordered to 
be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


Overman 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 


The Chair 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 12, 1930. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sır: The President requests that the following message, receiyed from 
the president of the Filipino Revolutionary Veterans’ Association be 
transmitted to you: 

MANILA, February 3, 1930. 
President Hoover, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Filipino Revolutionary Veterans’ Association assembled general con- 
vention numbering 20,000 unanimously beseech your excellency and 
Congress to approve, during present session, resolution of Senator 
Kine granting independence to Filipinos within 18 months, the only 
solution compatible with traditions American people and with his- 
torical aspirations Filipinos as expressed in two revolutions culminat- 
ing in establishment Philippine Republic. Respectfully request trans- 
mittal of this message to both Houses of Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
EMILIO AGUINALDO, President. 
Respectfully, 
Patrick J. HURLEY, 
Secretary of War. 


The VICH PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a com- 
munication in the nature of a petition from Royal ©. Stephens, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., praying that the Senate investigate certain 
alleged acts of the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Grundy] in connection with the nomination of a Republican 
candidate for the governorship of Pennsylvania in the primary 
election of 1926, which was referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by Mar- 
garet E. Woods Council, No, 197, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring the placing of all the countries of 
North and South America under immigration quota restriction, 
while preserving the provisions of existing law which excludes 
as permanent immigrants persons not eligible to citizenship, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hor- 
ton, Kans., praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to veterans of the War with Spain, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FRAZIER presented the petition of W. J. Flynn and 22 
other citizens of Roseglen, N. Dak., praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JONES presented petitions of sundry citizens of Seattle 
and King County, Wash., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 
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ATR MAIL AND AVIATION 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present a resolution 
adopted by the Senate of the State of Texas in behalf of the 
plan of the Postmaster General to further aid the development 
of aviation, and I ask that it may be printed in the Recorp 
under the rule and referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, as follows: 


DEVELOPMENT IN TEXAS 


Senate Resolution 11 


Whereas Texas, in which State was located many of the aviation 
training camps during the last World War, and because of its equable 
climate and its level topography is the cradle of American aviation; and 

Whereas Texas, because of its great area, needs as a part of its deyel- 
opment the expansion of aviation, both air passenger lines and air mail; 
and 

Whereas because under the present contract system of the United 
States Post Office Department air mail is denied to many towns and 
cities which are located on air transport lines; and 4 

Whereas Postmaster General Waiter F. Brown in a speech made 
recently before the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce outlined a plan 
whereby the United States Post Office Department will place air mail 
on air transport lines, thus affording the towns, cities, and communities 
along the present and future dir transport passenger lines the great 
advantage of air mail; and 

Whereas present development of aviation and that contemplated 
under the plan of the Postmaster General will serve to stabilize Ameri- 
can aviation so that It will be able to aid in any military conflict of the 
future: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of Texas indorse the purposes hereinbefore 
set out and urge upon their Congressmen and Senators their assistance 
in fostering air mail and air transportation under the plan set forth 
by the Postmaster General; and, therefore, be it 

Resolved further, That copies of these resolutions be sent to Post- 
master General Brown and to members of the Texas delegation in the 
National House of Representatives. 

Hyer, Pollard, Russek, Wirtz, Gainer, Parr, Parrish, Hardin, Love, 
Berkeley, Moore, Hornsby. 

Barry MILLER, 
President of the Senate. 

I hereby certify that the above senate simple resolution was read 
and adopted by the senate on January 30, 1930. 

Bos BARKER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


REPORT OF THE PUBLIC LANDS COMMITTEE 


Mr. BRATTON, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 1469) to quitclaim 
certain lands in Santa Fe County, N. Mex., reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 187) thereon. 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office 
nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 3582) for the relief of the owners of the late Ameri- 
ean schooner Frederick A. Duggan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 3583) granting a pension to Mary H. White (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 3584) granting an increase of pension to Mary M. 
Battis (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

(By request.) A bill (S. 3585) to eliminate certain land from 
the Tusayan National Forest, Ariz., as an addition to the West- 
ern Navajo Indian Reservation; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3586) for the relief of George Campbell Armstrong; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3587) granting a pension to Frank P. Flinchum, 
father of Oscar D. Flinchum (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 3588) for the relief of the International Mannfac- 
turers’ Sales Co. of America (Inc.) ; to the Committee on Claims. 
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AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr, ODDIE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


Paragraph 207, on page $8, line 19, after the word “ton” and the 
period, to insert the following: 

“ Silicn sand, or any, material consisting of more than 90 per cent 
silica, imported for glasg manufacture, not specially provided for, $3.50 
per ton.” 


AMENDMENT TO TREASURY AND POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bili 8531, the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


In the item for transportation of foreign mails by steamship, nir- 
craft, etc., on page 75, line 23, after the word “available,” to add 
the following proviso: 

“ Provided, That no part of this sum shall be used for the purpose 
of awarding an ocean mail contract except on routes covered by steam- 
ship lines established and sold by the United States Shipping Board 
or which may be sold by the board prior te December 31, 1930, and 
routes covered by steamship lines declared essential by the United 
States Shipping Board.” r 

HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION 

Mr. GOULD submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 213), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate; 

Resolved, That the Committee on Immigration, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized during the Seventy-first Congress to send for per- 
sons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a stenog- 
rapher, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, to report such 
hearings as may be had on any subject before said committee, the ex- 
pense thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and 
that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during any 
session or recess of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 9323. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
ete., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; and 

H. R. 9546. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and 
for other purposes. 

DR. WILLIAM A, ORTON 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present for publication 
in the Record an article by Hon. J. H. Shepherd, published in 
the Maryland Farmer of February 1, 1930, on the death of 
Dr. William A. Orton, a former official in the Department of 
Agriculture and a distinguished scientist, the opening sentence 
of the article reading: 

A great scientist passed to eternal rest at Takoma Park January 7. 


I ask that the article may be inserted in the Recorp without 
reading. 

There being no objection, the 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


article was ordered to be 


[From the Maryland Farmer of February 1, 1930] 


DR. WILLIAM A. ORTON DEAD—A PIONEER OF MODERN SCIENCE OF PLANT 
BREEDING 


By J. H. Shepherd 


A great scientist passed to eternal rest at Takoma Park January 7. 
Dr. William A. Orton graduated from the University of Vermont, and 
from that good day continued intensive study in a subject which had 
interested scientists for many years—plant diseases, which were making 
great inroads on farm and orchard products, 

Doctor Orton began in the Department of Agriculture a systematic 
intensive study of the menace to cotton production which, originating 
in South Carolina by a fungus attack on the roots of the plant, caused 
it to wilt before bearing fruit. Remedial efforts, spraying, seed selec- 
tion, and every conceivable remedy were in vain. Doctor Orton, by close 
study in the field, discovered an occasional plant strong and unaffected. 
He bred from the seeds of these plants and discovered that the plants 
from this seed were as immune from the wilt rot as the human body, 
inoculated with smallpox virus, is immune from that dread disease. 

He established the principle of plant breeding, up to that date 
unknown, aud thereby saved to the country the product which to-day 
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clothes the nations, furnishes the largest amount of foreign money of 
any of our agricultural products, and employs millions in the cultiva- 
tion and manufacture of cotton goods. 

This discovery he applied to the watermelon, also stricken with what 
was considered an incurable disease, and thereby saved from ruin 
thousands of watermelon producers and retained that luscious fruit for 
the enjoyment of the people. His success in plant breeding is now of 
general application to combat plant diseases. He applied this principle 
to many of the various diseases that affected the culture of potatoes, 
and made the production of that food less a gamble. 

A few years ago a deadly disease attacked the cane-sugar plant in 
Porto Rico and Louisiana, the largest cane-growing State in the Union, 
and bade fair to destroy that industry. Doctor Orton, under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, patiently applied the principle 
of plant breeding and produced a plant immune from the disease and 
which has produced two paying crops in the last year and brought 
renewed prosperity to the people who had suffered for a number of years 
through the loss of their crops. 

The value of Doctor Orton's work received world-wide attention. A 
large amount of capital was subscribed to finance the Tropical Plant 
Research Foundation. Land was purchased in Cuba and a fully equipped 
laboratory installed, with ample funds to carry out the purpose of the 
foundation, with Doctor Orton at the head as director. He at once 
began an intensive study of tropical plant diseases and received the 
active cooperation of the Department of Agriculture and the Pan 
American Union. 

The yalue of this work attracted the attention of the Governments of 
Brazil and Peru, Brazil requested Doctor Orton to come to that coun- 
try, and there he aided the organization of the forestry department of 
that Government. Peru secured his active work in organizing the cul- 
ture of cotton on the west coast. He also conducted a survey of the 
forest resources of Cuba and Honduras, 

The value of Doctor Orton's scientific work was recognized by national 
and international philosophic societies, and he was honored by numerous 
honorary degrees. He also secured the passage of the plant quarantine 
law of the United States which is restraining the ravages of the Japa- 
nese beetle and infectious plant diseases, 

He was a modest gentleman, who secured not only the earnest and 
faithful services of his associates but inspired the young men in his 
employ with his own enthusiasm and gained their warm affection. 
Through many years of constant study and toil he battled with an 
incurable disease with the heroism of the soldier on the battle front, 
and at last fell on the field at the age of 52. He leaves the world 
richer in opportunities for successful production of food and plants that 
clothe and feed mankind. He needs no monument; his achievements 
in science will remain a perpetual monument more enduring than bronze 
or marble shaft. The principle of plant breeding which he discovered 
will bless all mankind throughout the world. His home life was of the 
finest. An affectionate wife and two daughters will have the sympathy 
of the many sorrowing friends, to whom he was an inspiration, and 
who mourn his departure. 


JUSTICE HUGHES A TYPICAL REPUBLICAN 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp an editorial from this morning's Washington Herald en- 
titled “ Justice Hughes Is a Typical Republican.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Herald, February 15, 1930] 
HUGHES IS A TYPICAL REPUBLICAN 


ordered to be 


JUSTICE 

The Government of the United States is a Government of big inter- 
ests, by big interests, for big interests. 

The Republican Party is a party of big interests, run by big interests, 
for the benefit of big interests. 

President Hoover was the candidate of the Republican Party. “He 
was nominated by big interests and elected to represent big intercsts. 

The Senate of the United States is in the control of the Republican 
Party, and the majority of the Republican Senators are nominated by 
the big interests and represent the big interests. 

The Democratic Party in the Senate is in the minority, but many of 
its Senators represent the big interests, 

The progressives, the public officials who represent the citizenship, 
are in a minority in both parties. 

The reactionaries, the high protectionists, the special and favored 
interests, the trusts and monopolies, the international bankers—in other 
words, the big interests—are in complete control of politics and of 
government, 

Justice Hughes, whether a judge or a politician or an attorney for 
private interests, whatever he may be or may have been, or whatever 
you. choose to call him, is a very able jurist. There is none abler in the 
United States of Amer 

The trusts and monopolies, the protected interests, the predatory in- 
terests, the privilege-seeking interests, have all recognized this and have 
employed Mr. Hughes as their private attorney to further their private 
purposes. 
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Mr. Hughes has, therefore, obviously been affiliated with the special 
interests; but the Republican Party has been so affiliated and is now 
so affiliated, and the administration is so affiliated, and the majority of 
the Senate is so affiliated, and everybody knows it. 

So why should anyone imagine that a Republican President wovld 
make any other kind of a nomination for Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, or that the Senate would ratify any other kind of a nomination? 

If the citizens of the United States do not like that kind of a nomi- 
nation, then they should not elect that kind of a President and that 
kind of a Senate; then they should not maintain the Republican Party 
in power and sustain a government of the big interests, by the big 
interests, and for the big interests. 

That is the kind of government which the people vote for; that is 
the kind of government they get, and presumably that is the kind of 
government they want. 


PHYSICAL CONDITION OF EX-CHIEF JUSTICE TAFT 
Mr. BLEASE. Mr, President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp an article from last night's Washington Star entitled 
“Taft Signs Document.” 
There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recoxp, as follows: 
[From Washington Evening Star, February 14, 1930) 
TAFT SIGNS DOCUMENT— FORMER CHIEF JUSTICE 
BULLETIN STATES 


DECIDEPLY IMPROVED, 
former Chief Justice Taft was so much improved to-day that he was 
able to sign an important document. 

“There is a decided improvement in the former Chief Justice's con- 
dition to-day and he was able to sign an important paper,” read a bul- 
letin issued by his physicians after their morning examination. 

Although the nature of the document was not made known, it was 
understood to be an expression to his former colleagues on the bench of 
his regret at having to retire. 


THE LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp certain articles relative to the Lon- 
don Naval Conference. 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


{From the Washington Post, February 11, 1930] 


BIGGER NAVIES 


The American delegation at London permits the information to leak 
out that it “ hopes to be allowed to build one new giant battleship as 
part of the American program of establishing naval parity with Great 


Britain.” The new ship would be equal in tonnage and gun power 
to the Rodney, the foremost British battleship. But the American 
spokesman adds, according to the Associated Press, that “the United 
States probably would not build this ship if the privilege is granted to 
them, although they wished the right to do so if desired.” 

This report is seemingly authentic. If true, it is evidently an attempt 
to offset in the American mind the damaging effect of the proposed 
surrender of cruiser parity. Instead of insisting upon building cruisers 
suitable to American needs, having a wide radius of action, the Ameri- 
can delegation has yielded to the British argument that the United 
States should have not more than 18 cruisers of the kind it needs, and 
that then if it wishes to bave parity with Great Britain, it shall build 
at great expense a lot of small cruisers that it does not need. Now, 
the American delegation intimates that another huge expenditure may 
be necessary in the form of a battleship, in order to reach parity with 
Great Britain. 

Where is the reduction of armaments in this program? Where is 
economy? Is limitation to mean the additional expenditure of millions 
of dollars by every country except Great Britain? If this is to be 
the case, the London conference never should haye been called. The 
various powers would have been better off if left to their independent 
programs, 

The course of the conference is intensely disappointing to Americans. 
They had been led to believe that an agreement could be reached 
whereby all the leading naval powers would curtail building and post- 
pone costly replacements, Now they learn that every foreign power at 
the conference, except Great Britain, insists upon larger naval forces, 
and that the British program is aimed at maintaining the supremacy 
of the British fleet above all others, the United States Navy included. 

The delegations are not obeying the wishes of the peoples of the 
nations concerned. The conference is developing bad feeling and 
rivalries that could have been avoided. A treaty cmanating from Lon- 
don, calling upon ali the naval powers except Great Britain to increase 
their expenditures for ships, resulting from the refusal of Great Britain 
to cut down its navy, would give the lie to the professions of poverty 
and overtaxation so pitifully expressed by Ramsay MacDonald and 
Philip Snowden. Every day mankes it more apparent that the London 
conference will not succeed in reducing naval forces, because the 
strongest power of all refuses to cooperate with the others in making 
proportionate reductions, 
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ONB HUNDRED AND SrxtTy-Five MILLION DOLLARS PER YEAR Is SEEN Cost 
or Navy PARITY To UNITED Srates—Ficcres BASED ON AGREEMENT 
MADE AT RAPIDAN BETWEEN HOOVER AND MACDONALD 


By Paul Scott Mowrer 


LonpoN, ENGLAND, February 8.—The cost to the United States of 
naval parity with Great Britain on the basis of the Rapidan agreement, 
and providing the present conference succeeds, will be’ over $165,000,000 
a year for the next five years, or an increase of over 200 per cent in our 
recent and new construction and replacement budgets of about $50,- 
000,000 a year, Furthermore, if, after scrapping three battleships, we 
intend to keep the battleship fleet to the Washington figure of 15 units, 
then the average cost to us per year during five years will not be 
$165,000,000, but $260,000,000. 

This is merely one of a series of sensational financlal facts underlying 
the London Naval Conference, which after long and patient research 
may be laid before the American public to-day. 

What has not been heretofore sufficiently realized, save inside Goy- 
ernment circles, is that the great fleets with which the United States 
and Great Britain ended the World War are now reaching their age 
limits, and that merely to replace them during the next few years in 
small cruisers, destroyers, and submarines will require considerable 
financial effort. Yet they must be replaced if they are not to become 
mere floating junk. Furthermore, to reach parity with Great Britain, 
especially in big cruisers, the United States must carry out a large pro- 
gram of pew construction. Other striking conclusions which can be de- 
duced from the figures, which will be presented here, are as follows: 

The cost of parity for the United States is so considerable that there 
is some doubt in inside circles whether Congress will ever vote the 
actual sums involved. Naturally, if serious danger threatened there 
would be no question or hesitancy in spending the money, but with the 
world’s whole trend toward the organization of peace, all nations are 
interested in naval economy. 

It is for this reason that the United States is likely to propose here 
that the age limits of all classes of ships may be extended indefinitely 
without the loss of the right of each nation to replace them at its own 
convenience. It is for the same reason that the Japanese intend to pro- 
pose, in case any Signatory to this treaty decides not to build up to the 
treaty figures, to seek a special and separate new limitation agreement 
with other signatories. 

This means that while navies may not be greatly reduced on paper 
in a new treaty, they will be greatly weakened in fact by the device 
of delaying both replacements and new tonnage. 

The whole subject of replacing battleships, whether at actual or 
smaller size, is purely theoretical. No country represented here is 
likely to feel able to afford any money for this purpose prior to 1936 
at the earliest. 

Careful study seems to indicate that Prime Minister MacDonald’s 
minimum British figures, upon which our own parity figures are nat- 
urally based, result not from an abstract study of Great Britain’s needs 
or even from a consideration of the Kellogg pact so much as from an 
examination of Great Britain’s actual financial possibilities. The Brit- 
ish budget is already in a deficit and a tax increase is threatened. 
The most the labor government hopes to do in a naval way, therefore, 
is to keep up the present rate of new construction and replacement, 


ONLY TWO CAN SAVE 


It seems probable, if the conference succeeds, that the only power 
represented here which can expect to decrease its naval budget in the 
next five years is Great Britain, and the British decrease will be very 
slight. France also might save a little money, but not much. 

The Japanese, if they are to maintain their 70 per cent claim on the 
basis of the Rapidan Anglo-American agreement, will have to spend 
more money than at present. This is one reason for their complaint 
that the Rapidan figures are too high. 

It appears further from the budgetary viewpoint that France is per- 
haps in the strongest position of any power here, for its building 
program is already based soundly on possibilities and can be continued 
without financial strain. 

It appears that Italy, on the other hand, in order to realize its 
claim of parity with France, would haye to spend a disproportionate sum 
if France continues building. Italy can only equal France if France 
consents to cease at once and give Italy a few years in which to 
catch up. 

What each of the five powers is spending now for replacement and 
building and what each will have to spend under its new treaty claims 
is shown, approximately, by the following table in millions of dollars: 


Present 


Treaty 
figure 


figure 


Re ps SR. ae te te ee ee ee = 
Great Britain. 
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BASIS OF ESTIMATES 


These estimates, duly submitted to competent authorities, are said 
to be under rather than over the truth. They were arrived at by the 
following method: For Great Britain and America the basis is the 
Rapidan agreement, under which Great Britain would have 15 capital 
ships, 15 big cruisers, 35 small cruisers, 130 destroyers, and 60,000 
tons of submarines by 1936, and the United States would have 15 
battleships, 18 big cruisers, 6 new 6-inch-gun cruisers of 9,000 tons, in 
addition to the existing 10 of the Omaha class, 130 destroyers, and 
60,000 tons of submarines. For Japan the basis is its well-known 70 
ber cent demand; for France its present building program of $50,- 
000,000 a year; for Italy, its claim to parity with France by 1936. 

The dates and figures were taken from the current issue of World 
Fleets, issued by the British Admiralty and recognized as authentic, 
The tonnage costs, which vary in different countries, were obtained 
by the courtesy of naval experts. The age limits taken were those gen- 
erally accepted, namely, battleships and cruisers, 20 years; destroyers, 
16; and submarines, 12. 

To the new construction and replacement between now and 1936 
was added the beginning of replacing units reaching the age limit soon 
after 1936, and considering that it takes four years to build a battle- 
ship, three for a cruiser, two for a destroyer or submarine. 

NECESSARY CONSTRUCTION 

United States: Should replace 3 battleships, begin to replace 7, 
finish 7 big cruisers, build 10 more, build 6 small cruisers, replace 76 
destroyers, begin to replace 61 more, replace 45 submarines, and begin 
to replace 13 more. Total cost to 1936, $1,305,675,000, or, deducting 
the battleship item, $840,675,000. 

Great Britain: Should replace 3 battleships, begin to replace 7 
more, complete 4 big cruisers, replace 5 small cruisers, begin to re- 
place 19 others, replace 117 destroyers, begin to replace 3 others, 
replace 45 submarines, and begin to replace 4 others. Total cost, 
$727,000,000, or, less the battleship item, $427,000,000. 

Japan: Building and replacements, not including capital ships. 
Cost, $320,500,000, 

France: Continuation of the present program for five years, 
$250,000,000. 

Italy: To keep up with and overtake France to the point of parity 
at the end of five years, not including capital ships, Cost, $500,000,000. 

It is believed that the American public is entitled to these estimates, 
which are the basic reality of the conference and wbich go far toward 
explaining the entire situation here. 


Cost, 


BRITISH GIGGLE AS UNCLE Sam Gives UP SHIRT-—STIMSON PROPOSAL on 
Navy Harpy SHOCK 


By Arthur Sears Henning 


Lonpon, February 9.—Uncle Sam has not only given away his shirt 
again at an international conference, but he has done so this time before 
he was even asked for it. One gathers this not only from examination 
of the ground the Hooyer administration has surrendered to the British 
on battleships, cruisers, and submarines, but also from the imperfectly 
concealed jubilation of the highest officials of the British Government. 

The Tribune learns from unimpeachable authority the emotions of the 
British cabinet members, following Secretary of State Stimson'’s an- 
nouncement of the American proposals last Thursday night, were min- 
gled with exultation and dumfoundedness at the American surrender 
without a fight. 


BRITISH GET REAL THRILL 


Not only the Government but the opposition benches in the House of 
Commons rippled with amusement when told of the American proposal. 
British statesmen were enjoying their first real thrill of the conference, 
They found their suspicions confirmed; they were dealing with persons 
such as the American envoys, not only as innocents abroad, but also ag 
children in arms. 

Although they were accustomed to the ease with which they had per- 
suaded Uncle Sam to part with his shirt in the past, the Britishers were 
prepared for resistance on this occasion. They had heard that the Ameri- 
cans were coming to this conference with burnt fingers and were re- 
solved not to be taken in again as they were at the Washington confer- 
ence, when they were induced to scrap their new Navy and abandon their 
Pacifice bases In exchange for an abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese alli- 
ance, which was already doomed by the British dominions, 


ALONG COMES MR, STIMSON 


Then along came Mr. Stimson, holding four aces, and to the amaze- 
ment of other players, he threw them away before the game was fairly 
begun. 

What Prime Minister MacDonald read in the paper Mr. Stimson 
handed to him was not only complete removal of the only serious 
obstacle to the realization of his battleship-scrapping program for 
economy's sake, but a complete victory for the British Admiralty ‘to 
prevent America from achieving nayal parity with Great Britain 
through suficient preponderance of big cruisers with a long steaming 


1930 


radius, to offset the British preponderance of outlying nayal bases and 
small cruisers. 

The British at Geneva in 1927 proposed a limitation of 15 big cruisers 
for each country. Mr. Stimson now agrees to 18 for America and 15 
for Great Britain, but with options allowing Great Britain to go up to 
18 and America to reduce to 15, 


MACDONALD BIG VICTOR 


What with the battleship reduction no lower than provided by the 
Washington treaty and the concession by America to the British Ad- 
miralty cruiser-limitation scheme, the object of which was to preserve 
British sea supremacy, Mr. MacDonald is safe from a Tory attack 
and finds himself impregnable in his political position. 

When the British say they were flabbergasted that Mr, Stimson threw 
away the winning hand before the game started they mean that they 
had expected America to hold out against battleship reduction until 
Britain was willing not only to accede to Mr. Hoover's original de- 
mand for an actual reduction of cruiser tonnage, but_to allow America 
at least 21 big cruisers as compared with Great Britain’s 15. 


MACDONALD REFUSES TO BUDGE 


Mr. Stimson started in by demanding 21 big cruisers for America to 
Great Britain’s 15 and a material reduction of aggregate cruiser ton- 
nage from 339,000 tons Great Britain was demanding, although the 
British only have 337,000 tons of cruisers in service to-day. 

Mr. MacDonald refused to budge. He prepared for further and pro- 
tracted dickering, if not a deadlock. Then, to Mr. MacDonaid's amaze- 
ment, but to his intense satisfaction, Mr. Stimson capitulated. 

Yet, in all fairness, Secretary Stimson is not entirely to blame. It 
Was approved by all other members of the American delegation, in- 
cluding Ambassador Charles G. Dawes, who was thought to be proof 
against British wiles. 

It was directed by President Hoover, who approved, 
delegation left Washington, the cruiser allocation scheme, 


before the 


PRODUCTION OF NEWSPRINT PAPER IN ALASKA 


Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President, on yesterday I submitted 
a resolution, being Senate Resolution 212, requesting certain 
information from the Secretary of the Interior and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] at 
that time asked that the resolution go over, but this morning 
he has no objection to it. I therefore ask that the resolution 
may now be read and considered, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res, 212) sub- 
mitted yesterday by Mr. McKELLAR was read, considered, and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interlor and the Secretary of 
Commerce be, and they are hereby, directed to assemble all the data 
that they may have in regard to the wood-pulp supply, power sites, 
transportation, and other matters entering into the possible projection 
of the newsprint ‘industry into Alaska, and report their findings and 
the data to the Senate at the earliest possible moment, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read twice by their titles and 
referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 9323. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
etċ, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 9546. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE INTRAGOASTAL CANAL, LA, 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of two bills, being Orders of Busi- 
ness 163 and 166. They are both bridge bills, and one of them 
has passed the House of Representatives. Both bills have been 
unanimously reported from the Committee on Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The title of the first bill referred 
to by the Senator from Louisiana will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 3197) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad 
& Steamship Co., a corporation, its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across the 
intracoastal canal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment, on page 
2, after line 19, to insert a new section, as follows: 

Src. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


Is there objection to the present 
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So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., a cor- 
poration of the State of Louisiana, its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Intracoastai Canal at a point about cighty-seven one- 
hundredths mile from Houma, in Terrebonne Parish, State of Louisiana, 
in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906: Provided, That the Secretary of War may, 
upon such terms and conditions that he may deem equitable and just 
to the public, grant to the sald company a right of way across the 
lands of the United States on either side of and adjacent to the said 
canal, and the right to occupy so much of said lands as may be neces- 
sary for the piers, abutments, and other portions of the bridge and 
approaches. 

Sec, 2, The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the Morgan's Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., its suc- 
cessors and assigns, and any corporation to which such rights, powers, 
and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall 
acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby author- 
ized to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly 
upon such corporation, 

Src. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BAYOU BARTHOLOMEW BRIDGE, 


Mr. BROUSSARD. I now ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the other bill to which I referred, being 
House bill 5401. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 5401) granting the 
consent of Congress to the police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., 
or the State Highway Commission of Louisiana to construct, 
maintain, and operate free highway bridges across Bayou Bar- 
tholomew at or near each of the following-named points in 
Morehouse Parish, La.: Coras Bluff, Knox Ferry, Bonners 
Ferry, and Parkers Ferry, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State Highway 
Commission of Louisiana, and their successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate free highway bridges and approaches 
thereto across Bayou Bartholomew, at points suitable to the interests 
of navigation, at or near Coras Bluff, at or near Knox Ferry, at or 
near Bonners Ferry, and at or near Parkers Ferry, all within the 
parish of Morehouse, in the State of Louisiana, in accordance with 
the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LOUISIANA 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understand that all individual 
amendments to Schedule 2 of the bill have been disposed of. 
Schedule 3, “ Metals and manufactures of,” will be found begin- 
ning on page 56, and I ask that individual amendments may 
now be offered to that schedule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has already announced 
that Schedule 8 is before the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. Are there any amendments? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on page 56, line 13 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator give the para- 
graph? 

Mr. BARKLEY. In paragraph 301 I move to strike out in the 
proviso, beginning with the numeral “$1,” in line 14, the fol- 
lowing words: 

One dollar per pound on the vanadium content in excess of 0,1 of 1 
per cent, 72 cents per pound on the tungsten content in excess of 0.2 
of 1 per cent, 65 cents per pound on the molybdenum content in excess 
of 0.2 of 1 per cent, and. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this proviso is not in the 
pending law. It seeks to impose an additional duty on the 
articles mentioned in the paragraph provided they contain a 
certain percentage of tungsten, vanadium, or molybdenum. I 
do not understand that there has been any corresponding in- 
crease in the duty on tungsten, vanadium, and molybdenum 
which justifies the additional tariff carried in this proviso. I 
do not understand why, after levying the duty provided for in 
paragraph 301 on pig iron and kentledge, spiegeleisen, wrought 
and cast scrap iron, scrap steel, and so forth, there should be 
an additional duty of a dollar a pound levied on the various 
contents of the three alloys which are mentioned in the proviso. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. Will the Senator be kind enough to tell us 
how the duties proposed in paragraph 301 compare with the 
rates under existing law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the matter of pig iron the Senate refused 
to adopt the rate carried by the committee amendment and 
reduced the tariff on pig iron and kentledge to 75 cents per ton, 
as carried in the act of 1922 prior to the proclamation of the 
President increasing it to $1.125 per ton. 

Mr. BRATTON,. So that if the action already taken by the 
Senate is sustained by the conferees the rate will be 75 cents 
as compared with an existing rate of $1.125. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. That applies to pig iron 
and iron kentledge. 

There bas been no increase in the duty, as I understand, on 
spiegeleisen or on wrought and scrap iron or scrap steel. The 
words which I have moved to strike out of the proviso seem to 
put an additional duty on these articies if they contain a certain 
quantity of vanadium, tungsten, or molybdenum. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky shall be adopted the result will be that these alloys, tung- 
sten, vanadium, and molybdenum, will be broken up and shipped 
to this country as scrap. That is what is being done eyen under 
existing conditions. We might just as well have no duty at all 
upon these metals if the amendment of the Senator shall be 
agreed to. If the Senator desires me to do so, I will be glad to 
make a statement covering this matter. I do not think the 
Senator fully understands it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This proviso applies to metals that contain 
a portion of these three alloys, not to the metal itself, the duty 
on which is provided separately. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but there will be done exactly what I 
have said. The metals will be broken up so that they can come 
in here as scrap. That is what is being done under existing law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not being done to any great extent. 

Mr. SMOOT. We will fail utterly to make any collections of 
duty if the Senator’s amendment shall be agreed to. 

The Senator from New Mexico asked what the present rates 
were. If the Senator from Kentucky is through I will make a 
brief statement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I prefer to listen to the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kentucky yields 
the floor and the Senator from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the act of 1922 the alloy pro- 
vision is about the same as it is in the pending bill, although 
there are some slight changes. The House bill imposes a duty of 
$1 per pound on the vanadium content in excess of 0.1 of 
1 per cent; 72 cents a pound on the tungsten content in excess 
of 0.2 of 1 per cent; 65 cents per pound on the molybdenum 
content in excess of 0.2 of 1 per cent, and 34 cents on the 
chromium content in excess of 0.2 of 1 per cent. The provision 
recommended by the Senate committee is the same as that 
in the House bill except for a rate of 3 cents a pound on the 
chromium content in excess of 0.3 of 1 per cent. 

As to the classification, Mr. President, under this proviso all 
commodities in paragraph 301 would be dutiable for their 
vanadium, tungsten, or molybdenum content in excess of the 
amount designated as to percentage. The result of the intro- 
duction of the alloy proviso would be to make alloy metals con- 
tained in the materials In this paragraph dutiable at rates in 
line with the rates of similar alloy metal contained in materials 
and articles in other paragraphs of the pending bill. If that is 
not done, the Senator can see the evasion that will take place; 
and we might as well not haye a duty upon the mineral itself 
if we allow this provision te be taken out of the law. 

The scrap and scale would be the only materials in paragraph 
301 materially affected by this alloy proyision. There is ample 
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evidence that there have been recent and increasing importations 
of scrap and seale containing alloys which have been imported 
at far lower rates of duty than intended by Congress in the 
enactment of the tariff act of 1922. 

An alloy proviso was first incorporated in House bill 2667 
and has been adopted in the Senate committee print with 
but minor changes. There has been a large increase in the 
rates of duty on commodities in paragraph 301 which contain 
alloy metals. Such commodities as regularly contain alloy 
metals are scrap iron or steel and hammer, roll, and mill scale. 
While there has been a large increase in the rates of duty 
imposed on these commodities they are merely increased to the 
extent necessary to bring them in alignment with the duties on 
ad metals contained in products in other paragraphs of the 

I. 

Mr. President, if this amendment is adopted every paragraph 
that the Senate has already acted upon as to the rates upon 
these commodities will have to be changed; or, in other words, 
they would have no protection. I am informed that without 
this provision the material will be sent in here as scrap, broken 
up and shipped into this country, and the industry here produc- 
ing these high-priced metals will have no protection whatever, 

Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. WATERMAN addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the result predicted by the 
Senator certainly has not occurred so far. Only about a 
thousand tons of the commodity that would be affected by this 
proviso are coming in per year; and even if there were any 
justification 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to that let me say 
that this thing has just started of late. The department reports 
to me that there was hardly any of it until lately. Now it is 
being developed, and it will be further developed. There is not 
any question of a doubt about it. If they can get this material 
in here free by making it scrap instead of metal it is going to 
come in in the form of scrap. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The bill does not make any increase in the 
tariff on vanadium. 

Mr. SMOOT. This provision does not make any change, 
either, Mr. President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But you add a dollar a pound on the con- 
tent of vanadium on the articles enumerated in paragraph 301. 
Without an increase in the tariff on vanadium, after carrying 
the fundamental rates in paragraph 301, you add a dollar a 
pound on the vanadium content of the same commodity coming 
in under the rates already provided. You do the same thing as 
to tungsten, 72 cents a pound—which is certainly not justified by 
any rate that we have fixed on tungsten. The same is true as 
to molybdenum—65 cents a pound. In my judgment—and that 
is why I offer this amendment—there has been no increase in 
the tariff on vanadium, tungsten, or molybdenum that would 
justify an additional rate of a dollar a pound, and 72 cents a 
pound, and 65 cents a pound on these three items. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate decided by a decisive vote that 
there should be an increase in those, but in the case of vanadium 
there was no increase; and in subparagraph (1), on page 59, 
the Senator will notice that the duty on vanadium is 25 per 
cent ad valorem. The value of yanadium to-day at the im- 
ported price is $4; and 25 per cent of $4 is $1, just as provided 
for in the amendment to which the Senator is objecting. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the present tariff act has been in effect 
for eight years with no imports of the particular alloy which 
is sought to be taxed additionally in this proviso. We have 
made no increase in the tariff on vanadium; and yet, assum- 
ing that the situation with respect to the quantity of vanadium 
earried in these steel products is relatively the same in the 
future as in the past, it is sought to compel the payment of an 
additional $1 per pound on the vanadium content of this iron 
or steel or scrap, whatever it may be, that comes in. Now, it 
is inconceivable to me that anybody is going to break up this 
article into scrap in order to get it in here, especially when they 
can ship in the vanadium without the payment of an increased 
tariff; and up to the present time only 1,000 tons a year have 
been coming in. It may be that we are justified in levying a 
tax on speculative fear for the future, but I do not think so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I will say to the Senator that a thou- 
sand tons of vanadium is a very large amount. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not talking about vanadium. 
talking about all these three. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, of all of them. They are very, very ex- 
pensive products. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, they are all expensive; and that 
is the reason why this additional tax increases the cost to the 
people of this alloy steel. 


I am 
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Mr. SMOOT. A dollar a ton does not increase it so very 
much. This. is a protection that we ought to have, All that it 
is put in here for is to prevent the evasion of the law, and that 
is what will be done, without any question of a doubt. They 
have got on to it. They began it, and will continue it, and that 
is why the House put in this provision, and why the Senate 
committee agreed to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand it is claimed 
that the reason for this clause is that customs decisions have 
wrecked the intent of Congress, and have permitted the entry 
of these scrap metals at this low rate, 75 cents per ton, even 
when they contained large percentages of tungsten and consid- 
erable amounts of other alloy metals, Is that a fact? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As I understand, the con- 
tention of the Senator from Kentucky is that, even granting 
that, the duty fixed in the proviso is too high. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That it is much in excess of 
what the duty would be if the tungsten came in separately, 
and not as part of the scrap. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is especially true as to vanadium, 
It is true that there has been a slight increase in the base 
tariff on tungsten and molybdenum; but the increase has not 
been in proportion to this additional tax which is proposed to 
be levied. 

I am perfectly willing to leave this matter in abeyance, and 
try to figure out what would be a proper compensatory duty 
upon the alloy, based upon whatever increase is finally made in 
the tariff on tungsten and molybdenum; but as to vanadium, in 
which there has been no increase at all, it seems to me that 
this particular figure is unjustified. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, I understand 
that the Senator from Kentucky is desirous of cooperating with 
the committee in its purpose to prevent evasion of duty by cir- 
cumvention, such as is claimed here, and that his difficulty is 
that the duty proposed to prevent the evasion is too high, and in 
excess of what the duty would be if there were not some metal 
combined with the scrap. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is my feeling. If the Senator is will- 
ing, I am willing to leave this matter in abeyance until we can 
look into it a little further, to see whether this is figured out on 
a scientific basis. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the act of 1922. He has referred to it. The act of 1922 
says: 

Wrought and cast scrap iron, and scrap steel, valued at not more than 


7 cents per pound, 75 cents per ton. 


To avoid just what I have called your attention to, the House 
struck out those words here and used the words of which the 
Senator is complaining. 

Mr. BARKLEY. : Now let me ask the Senator a question. 
Let us take, for instance, an alloy steel that contains, say, one- 
fourth of 1 per cent of vanadium. When that comes in under 
the tariff based upon that finished product, does it not pay a 
tariff that includes not only the steel content but also the 
entire content of the article itself? I remember no provision 
taxing simply the steel content. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will find that in paragraph 305. 
It says here: 

In addition to the rates of duty provided for in paragraphs 303, 304, 
807, 308, 312, 313, 315, 316, 317, 318, 319, 322, 323, 824, 327, and 328 
of this schedule, there shall be levied, collected, and paid on all steel or 
iron in the materials and articles enumerated or described in such 
paragraphs: 

(1) A duty of 8 per cent ad valorem if such steel or iron contains 
more than 0.1 of 1 per cent of vanadium, or more than 0.2 of 1 per 
cent of tungsten or molybdenum, or more than 0.3 of 1 per cent of 
chromium, or more than 0.6 of 1 per cent of nickel, cobalt, or any 
other metallic element used in alloying steel or tron. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; in addition to the tax already levied in 
these other provisions, a duty of 8 per cent ad valorem is levied 
on the steel content and not on the vanadium content, provided 
it contains these proportions of vanadium and molybdenum and 
other things. 

In other words, while this whole proposition is more or less 
complicated, it seems to me that in addition to fixing the basic 
rates we are now providing an additional duty on the vanadium, 
molybdenum, and tungsten content, and in paragraph 305 we 
are providing an additional duty on the steel content, so that we 
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are hitting them three times. We are hitting them as a con- 
glomerate and then we are striking at each separate proportion 
Mes the alloy of the steel, or iron, or whatever it is that it goes 
nto. 

Mr. SMOOT., So that the Senator may see just exactly what 
we are intending to dò, I call his attention to page 62, subpara- 
graph (2); 


An additional cumulative duty of $1 per pound on the vanadium con- 
tent in excess of 0.1 of 1 per cent, 72 cents per pound on the tungsten 
content in excess of 0.2 of 1 per cent, 65 cents per pound on the 
molybdenum content in excess of 0.2 of 1 per cent, and 3 cents per 
pound on the chromium content in excess of 0.3 of 1 per cent, 


That is absolutely necessary. Now, where are we going to get 
off if we are going to allow all this material to come in here in 
the form of serap and not collect a dollar on a pound of it? If 
that is done, that is how all this stuff is going to come in. ‘There 
is not any doubt about it. 

If the Senator wants to take more time to look up the matter, 
I am perfectly willing that it shall go over for the day; but I 
am -quite sure that if we intend to give the duty on vanadium 
and on tungsten and these other high-priced metals that we 
thought we were giving and that we intended to give in 1922, we 
shall have to have that language. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, it can not apply to vanadium, 
because no change was made in the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only reason for that is that we thought it 
was not necessary, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think this had better go over for the day, 
and perhaps we can work out something. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
out objection, the amendment will be passed over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, when we had up the Senate 
committee amendments in paragraph 301 we rejected the amend- 
ment in lines 5 and 6, which was to insert the words “ granular 
or sponge iron, $2 per ton.” 

Mr. SMOOT. What page is that? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Page 56, lines 5 and 6 It developed that 
probably the result of rejecting that amendment was not pre- 
cisely what was intended by the Senate. At the time I urged 
the defeat of the committee amendment it was my understand- 
ing that to strike that out would result in putting sponge iron 
on the free list, where, in all probability, it ought to be; but 
the simple striking out of that amendment did not accom- 
plish that; it put it back in paragraph 214, the earthenware 
schedule, under which it comes in at the rate of 30 per cent, 
equal to about $9 per ton. Of course, the Senate was not 
cognizant of the fact that it was doing that. Under the rule 
it would not be in order to reconsider the action of the Senate, 
I suppose, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us get rid of it now. I ask unanimous 
consent that we reconsider the vote by which the committee 
amendment in lines 5 and 6, page 56, was disagreed to. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I am not certain that we want to recon- 
sider what we did. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we reconsider the vote, it will be open so 
that we can do whatever we want. If the Senator wants to 
decrease the rate from $2 a ton to $1.50 a ton or 75 cents 
a ton, he can offer an amendment to that effect. It is true, as 
the Senator has said, that the action taken in disagreeing to 
that amendment would throw this article into another para- 
graph, where it would bear a rate of $9 a ton. I do not want 
that, and I am quite sure the Senator does not want it. The 
House fixed the rate at $2 a ton. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I may be mistaken, but my impression is 
that that $9 a ton was fixed by a Treasury decision, who held 
that this sponge iron did not come in the iron and steel sched- 
ule but came in the earthenware schedule. 

Mr, SMOOT, That is true; that was the decision. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that it was not the intention of Congress 
when it passed the act of 1922 to fix the rate at $9, or 30 per 
cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT., I am aware of that. 

Mr, BARKLEY. In all probability it was an oversight not 
to take care of it specifically, and it gave the Treasury an 
opportunity to decide where it belonged. 

Mr. SMOOT., In 1922 we could not very well provide for a 
thing which was not known in the world. Nobody knew any- 
thing about granular or sponge iron at that time. ‘Therefore 
the decision of the Treasury Department was correct, as far as 
the language of the act of 1922 was concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Chair state that if 
the Senator from Kentucky wishes to put this article on the 
free list the proper course would be to offer an amendment to 
that effect when we reach the free list. 


With- 
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Mr. SMOOT. T do not think the Senator wants to put it on 
the free list. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not insisting on that, although I think 
it would be justified, because all the sponge iron used in the 
United States is imported from Sweden. We do not produce it. 


It does not come in competition with any American product. It 
is a necessary article in the steel industry, and inasmuch as we 
import all we use from one country, and it does not compete 
I really see no need for it being 


directly with our own products, 
on the dutiable list. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be true as regards direct use, be- 
cause there is none of it sold in the open market, but if it were 
on the free list it would compete with manufacturers who use 
this article in their products. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What difference would that make, if they 
make their own for their own use? It is not in competition with 
the merchantable sponge iron, and those who do need it and are 
not in a position to make their own certainly ought not to be 
required to pay a tariff on this raw material which goes into the 
steel industry. It would not in any way affect the steel fac- 
tories which make their own sponge iron, because they are not 
concerned about it one way or the other. 

Mr. SMOOT. This has passed the experimental stage; it is a 
developed industry now, and if this duty is not plaeed upon this 
article that domestic industry will be injured. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is any effort being made now to establish it 
beyond the needs of the steel mills which produce their own 
sponge iron for their own use? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a process being worked out at the 
present time which, I understand, is without a question of 
doubt a success, and if that is the case, the manufacture of this 
sponge iron is going to be an industry in the United States. I 
think we ought to have some duty on it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is very much more satisfactory to levy a 
duty on an article that has already established its right and 
claim as a domestic industry for commercial purposes than to 
fix a rate which will tax, to any extent at all, an absolute 
necessity which has to be purchased by steel manufacturers 
who are not fortunate enough to produce their own sponge iron: 
It seems to me it is an injustice to them to require them, in 
this experimental stage, to pay this duty when it competes with 
no American product and simply adds to the cost of manu- 
facture. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is the highest kind of competition. 
Sponge iron takes the place of scrap iron, it takes the place of 
pig iron. They are one and the same thing, in substance, used 
for the same purpose, and if it is brought in free of duty, we 
might just as well put pig iron on the free list, because it is 
used for the same identical thing. Whatever rate is given to 
pig iron should be placed on sponge iron also. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In order not to consume too much time, I 
am not going to object to the request, but after the vote is re- 
considered I shall offer an. amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote by 
which the amendment on page 56, lines 5 and 6, was rejected 
is reconsidered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on page 56, in line 6, I move 
to strike out the figures “ $2” and to insert “75 cents.” 

I do that with the understanding that I reserve the right 
to change the amendment when the bill gets into the Senate, if 
I am convinced that what the Senator says is accurate. I do 
not mean, of course, to impute to him any desire to misrepre- 
sent the facts, but I would like to look into the question as to 
the extent to which the manufacturer of this article has been 
developed as a domestic industry, and if I find that it is really 
on a competitive basis with pig iron, I see no objection to 
letting it carry the same rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to allowing it to go to 
conference, x 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky to the 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, before para- 
graph 301 is disposed of, I would like to haye inserted in the 
Record an analysis and study of the paragraph by me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BRIEF BY SENATOR WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS ON PARAGRAPH 301, Pic 
Tron, ETC. 

The act of 1922 provides as follows: 

“Tron in pigs, iron kentledge, [pig iron used as ship's ballast] spiegel- 
eisen containing more than 1 per cent of carbon [like pig iron, but con- 
taining much -more manganese than pig iron. Low-grade spiegeleisen 
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is about equivalent to high-manganese pig iron] 75 cents per ton; 
wrought and cast serap iron and scrap steel, valued at not more than 7 
cents per pound, 75 cents per ton: Provided, That spiegeleisen for the 
purposes of this act shall be an fron manganese alloy containing less 
than 30 per cent of manganese: Provided further, That nothing shal! be 
deemed scrap iron or scrap steel except secondhand or waste or refuse 
iron or steel fit only to be remanufactured.” 

Since the act of 1922, iron in pigs or fron kentledge was changed to 
$1.12% per ton (presidential proclamation, effective March 25, 1927). 

(Nore.—The crux of this paragraph is pig iron as it also is in the 
House bill.) 

HOUSE BILE 

Pig iron and kentledge remain at $1.12% per ton as per the presiden- 
tial proclamation, while the spiegeleisen and wrought iron, cast iron, 
and scrap steel remain at the old 75 cents per ton, but * valued at not 
more than 7 cents per pound,” is omitted. 

One notable, relatively unimportant addition bas been made, as 
follows: “Provided further, That an additional duty of $1 per pound 
on the vanadium content in excess of 0.1 of 1 per cent, 72 cents per 
pound on the tungsten content in excess of 0.2 of 1 per cent, 65 cents 
per pound on the molybdenum content in excess of 0.2 of 1 per cent, 
and 4 cents per pound on the chromium content in excess of 0.2 of 1 per 
cent shall be levied, collected, and paid on all the foregoing.” 

This addition was advocated and made because it is claimed “ customs 
decisions have wrecked the intent of Congress and have permitted the 
entry of these scrap metals at this low rate of 75 cents per ton even 
when they contained large percentages of tungsten and considerable 
amounts of other alloyed metals deliberately added to the scrap to 
secure this entry without payment of the proper rates of duty.” (House 
hearings, Schedule 3, pp. 1761, 1762, brief of ferro-alloy interests.) 

(Nore,—Granting that the existing and unchanged rate of 75 cents 
per ton on scrap metal is justifiable or not worth quarreling over, im- 
ports being negligible, the addition to paragraph 301 does not seem 
justifiable.) 


TO RETURN TO PIG IRON AND SPIEGELEISEN AND SCRAP 


Pig-iron kentledge and spiegeleisen and scrap were free in the act of 
1913. They had borne a duty of $2.50 per ton In the act of 1909, which 
is over twice the presidentially proclaimed duty, now retained in the 
Hawley bill ($1.12%4). 

2. The United States produces about 45 per cent of the world’s output 
of pig iron, and the domestic production in 1927 was 13 per cent higher 
than the 1909-1914 average, in spite of the much lower tariff now 
existing, which indicates that the industry does not need protection. 

3. Imports were relatively small between 1909 and 1922, expanded in 
volume 1922-1926, and then amounted to only 1.15 per cent of total 
domestic production, and since 1927 there has been a decided decline. 
In other words, imports fluctuate due to temporary price fluctuations and 
economic conditions and would probably act no different under an 
“equalizing tariff than under free trade. 

4. Exports were considerable until 1921 (during the war period), then 
declined ; but in 1928 had come up again. At best, since 1920 exports 
have been less than 1 per cent of our total production. 

5. Splegeleisen is much less important than pig iron. Whereas since 
1923 an annual production of pig iron has run between thirty and 
forty million long tons, our annual production of spiegeleisen during 
the same period has been around 100,000 tons. The ratio of imports 
to domestic production is higher for spiegeleisen than for pig (being 
7.48 per cent in 1927), while exports are sporadic and much lower 
than imports, 

6. Iron and steel scrap is much greater In volume than spiegeleisen 
in domestic production—the United States producing and consuming 
over 25,000,000 long tons annually. Imports are 0.2 of 1 per cent of 
domestie consumption; and exports are larger than imports, 

(Notr.—Due to the overwhelmingly greater importance of pig iron (in- 
eluding kentledge) as compared with spiegeleisen and scrap, the rest of 
these remarks will be confined to pig tron.) 


INCREASES ASKED BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE 

John W. Logan, Philadelphia, Pa., representing independent pig 
iron manufacturers, requested an increase to $3 per ton and read two 
telegrams from pig-iron manufacturers who desired $4 per ton. (House 
hearing, pp. 1766, 1770.) The $3 rate was also supported in briefs pre- 
sented by F, B. Richards, representing the Hanna [Furnace Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. (House hearing, p. 1777); by Ralph H. Sweetser, represent- 
ing the American Rolling Mill Co., Columbus, Ohio, and others (House 
hearing, p. 1782); by H. N.. Waybright, representing the Mystuc Iron 
Works, Boston (the only blast furnace in New England) (House hear- 
ing, p. 1790) ; by Percival Johnson, representing the Pulaski Iron Works, 
Pulaski, Va. (House hearing, p. 1791); and by Charles Hart, Chester, 
Pa., representing certain domestic pig-iron producers. 

REASONS GIVEN FOR NEED OF INCREASE 

1. Because imports were between 400,000 and 500,000 tons in 1925 
and 1926. (House hearing, p. 1765.) 

(Nore.—This is only about 144 per cent of the total domestic produc- 
tion, so can not be serious.) 
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2. Because German producers were organized into cartels or trusts, 
and could therefore sell cheaper, (House hearing, p. 1776.) 

(Norn.—He cites no proof of this assertion, and it is not as reasonable 
a “cause” of Germany's advantages as are her natural advantages, effi- 
ciency, etc. Besides, when it comes to export trade, American producers 
are permitted, under the Webb-Pomerene Act of 1917, to meet such for- 
eign competition as that under “ cartels” control.) 

8. In order to afford protection at the seaboard, for it is seaboard fur- 
naces which first feel the competition, and this effect spreads inland, 
because the “ pig tron coming into the Atlantic ports simply displaces 
pig iron that would have been made in the blast furnaces of the eastern 
part of the United States.” And, the argument continues, “ when their 
local seaboard markets are taken from them by importations of foreign 
ore, the blast furnaces serving that market must, if they are to operate, 
turn to the interior for an outlet for their product.” (House hearings, 
pp. 1781 and 1772.) 

(Nore.—This is one of the most absurd of all protectionist argu- 
ments. Imported pig iron, If it can drive seaboard furnaces to ship 
inland, obviously can penetrate inland just as easily itself. In fact, if 
it can be laid down at the seaboard cheaper than seaboard-produced pig 
iron it can go inland and sell at a cheaper price. Thus imported pig 
iron will not force seaboard pig iron inland, but will simply displace it. 
Even then it will displace only the weak or marginal seaboard pro- 
ducers. It is a well-known fact that strong producers often willingly 
thrust forward the weak producers as a shield, making out that because 
foreign competition would ruin them it would ruin the whole industry. 
This is not true. Competition might lower the profits of the big pro- 
ducers, but the consumers would benefit.) 

All this may seem hard on the small or inefficient producer and 
unfair. But no matter how high a tariff is put it will always create 
these small producers who rush in with small chance of success. Pro- 
tection thus puts a premium on inefficiency and thwarts economic 
progress, 

4. Because American producers can not compete with the cheap labor 
of foreign smelters, (House hearings, p. 1778.) 

(Nore.—It is not the “wage per man” which is important, but the 
“output per man.” Wages are low simply because output is low. 
Those who advance the cheap foreign-labor bogie would have us think 
that wages are the main element in cost. Costs may be low when 
highly efficient labor works poor resources, or they may be low when 
inefficient labor works rich resources; that is, rich and abundant re- 
sources or the juxtaposition of such resources as coal and iron ore 
may be a cause of low costs, and consumers everywhere are entitled to 
these natural advantages. A duty to keep out foreign pig iron is as 
bad in principle as a duty to keep out manganese in the production of 
which we are at a distinct disadvantage. In short, low forcign wages 
do not compete with skilled. Each produces according to his capacity, 
gets paid accordingly, and instead of competing with each other are 
only supplementing each other In our industrial system.) 

5. Finally, those who ask protection for pig iron constantly argue 
in such a way as to lead one to think that the presence or absence of 
a tariff duty causes the price of pig iron to rise or fall. But a mo- 
ment’s reflection will show that prices obey the fundamental laws of 
supply and demand. 

CHANGES ALLOWED BY THE SENATE COMMITTER 


Increased tron in pigs and iron kentledge from $1.1214 to $1.50 per 
ton; spiegeleisen containing more than 1 per cent of carbon, from 75 
cents to $1 per ton; granular or sponge iron, $2 per ton. 

Decreased the additional duty of 4 cents per pound on the chromium 
content in excess of 0.2 of 1 per cent to an additional duty of 3 cents 


per pound on the chromium content in excess of 0.3 of 1 per cent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the Senator from Ken- 
tucky another amendment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I have several amendments. 
so māny amendments it is hard to keep them straight. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will let me take them, I will 
sort them out for him, and those which are not necessary I 
will lay aside. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no doubt the Senator would assort 
them in a very scientific fashion. 

On page 59, line 8, I move to strike out the words “ Boron 
carbide.” 

“Mr. President, according to the information which I have, 
boron carbide is an electrie-furnace product, its method of 
preparation being similar to that of carborundum, artificial 
graphite, ferrotungsten, and other alloys. As its principal use 
heretofore has been as an abrasive, auy imports would have 
been classified as artificial abrasives under paragraph 1570, free, 
if crude, and under paragraph 1415, dutiable, if in grains, 
ground, or further advanced in manufacture. In either case, 
such imports can not be segregated from those of other artifi- 
cial abrasives, so that statistics of imports, like those of do- 
mestie production, are not available. Imports of artificial 
abrasives as a whole are from two to three times the quantity 
produced in the United States. 


I have 
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The use of boron carbide as an abrasive has been far less de- 
yeloped than that of carborundum and aluminous oxides, and 
there is little literature available, It is claimed that the chief 
present use is as a deoxidizer in making fine castings of copper 
and brass. Recent interest in the product is perhaps due to its 
analogy to tungsten carbide and to possible similar use in the 
manufacture of exceedingly hard metal tools. 

Hlectric-furnace products are more cheaply made in Canada 
than on this side of Niagara, because hydroelectric power is 
less expensive. 

Manganese copper, which is also included in this paragraph, 
is an electric-furnace alloy that occupies an economie position 
similar to that of boron carbide. Practically no information 
about it is available. - 

I understand in a general way that this particular technical 
commodity which is taxed at a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem, 
which is the rate in the present law: 

Mr. SMOOT. Itis. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is not very competitive with anything we 
produce that is interchangeable in the United States. It is a 
necessary ingredient in the manufacture of these products, and, 
according to my information, there is not a sufficient quantity 
coming in, îm direct competition with any product we produce, 
to justify a tariff on it, For that reason I have moved to strike 
it out. I would like to hear what the Senator from Utah has 
to offer on that subject. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I do not find in the 
information given us by the Tariff Commission any reference 
whatever to this product. 

Mr. SMOOT. It falls now in the sundry schedule, paragraph 
1527, at 1 cent a pound. The figures as to importations are not 
kept separate, however. I asked the Treasury Department what 
the price of it was. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want particularly some informa- 
tion about what manganese copper is. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are speaking about boron carbide. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but the Senator from Ken- 
tucky also referred to manganese copper being one of the items 
in this paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a deoxidizer of nickel, silver, bronze, and 
copper. That is the principal use of it. ‘There is very little of 
it used. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. How is it produced? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is produced from an electrie furnace. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is an alloy of copper? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is an alloy; yes. The principal use, as I 
have said, is as a deoxidizer of nickel, silver, bronze, and copper. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I was mistaken a while ago 
when I said that this was the same rate carried in the act of 
1922. It is not. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
1514. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I think the Senator is mistaken about 
that, According to a memorandum given me from the Tariff 
Commission, in 1919 it had a 10 per cent ad valorem rate. In 
1913 and in the act of 1922 it was on the free list. The Senate 
Finance Committee and the House have put on a duty of 25 per 
cent ad valorem. ‘That isthe information I have. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must be talking about something 
else. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it is boron carbide, paragraph 302 (k). 

Mr. SMOOT. I know it is in the bill, but where does the 
Senator get his information that it was on the free list in 1922? 

Mr. BARKLEY. From a memorandum which has been fur- 
nished me from the Tariff Commission. I do not find it spe- 
cifically mentioned in paragraph 1514. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is in a crude state, then it would come in 
free; but as a manufactured product it would be dutiable. The 
manufactured product is what we are talking abont now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that boron carbide is the raw 
material, which is coming in free of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is crude, it would come in free of duty, but 
that is not the form in which it is shipped. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, am I correct in the 
assumption that all these are electrochemical products? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The duty asked is justified upon the 
ground that the chief element of cost is power, and the power 
is available at a lower cost in Canada than on this side of the 
line. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is undoubtedly the fact. The importa- 
tion of this product is almost exclusively from Canada, and the 
reason why they can produce it cheaper than we can in this 
eountry is because of the cheapness of electric power in Canada, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. -We haye been told, however, that, 
although household rates for power on the Canadian side are 


If it goes from here, it will be put in paragraph 
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higher than in New York, the industrial rates in New York are 
lower than in Canada. Can the Senator furnis& any informa- 
tion on that subject? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not able to answer the Senator as to 
the average industrial rates in Canada compared to those in 
New York, but the information furnished me by the Tariff Com- 
mission is to the effect that the cost of electric power used in 
the manufacture of this product in Canada is less than in the 
United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I am sorry the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norrts] is not here. He has some very definite in- 
formation on the subject of electrical rates in Canada and in 
New York. 

Mr..ODDIE. Mr. President, there are certain electrochemical 
products that we in the West are hoping can be manufactured 
with the electric power that we expect to be developed there. 
For instance, the Boulder Canyon Dam enterprise will furnish a 
large amount of cheap electric power. We have been working 
very hard with certain people to persuade them to investigate 
the possibility of bringing manufacturing enterprises into that 
country to be established at or near the dam. I think the same 
question was brought up in connection with the matter of the 
power to be developed on the Flathead Reservation in Montana. 
Statements have been made that customers are not at hand to 
use the power to be developed in the West in this way, but some 
of us in the West are going out after such customers. We want 
to build up these industries in the Western States, which will 
utilize their natural resources and bring us pay rolls and pros- 
perity. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Can the Senator giye us any approximate 
date upon which the power at Boulder Dam will be available? 

Mr. ODDIE. We are hoping that construction work will 
start soon. Many obstacles have been thrown in the path of that 
great enterprise, but some of our Western States are trying to 
overcome those obstacles and reach an agreement so construc- 
tion work will start soon. It is highly important that those 
obstacles shall be overcome. Rather than cast a doubt upon the 
enterprise, I believe in being optimistic and saying an agreement 
will be reached. I believe the various Western States, which 
are in disagreement now, will reach an agreement and that con- 
struction work will start soon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the meantime, assuming it will be 5 or 10 
years before Boulder Dam is available at the rate dams of that 
magnitude are usually constructed, the Senator believes we 
ought to levy a 25 per cent duty on this commodity for the next 
5 or 10 years, awaiting the completion of Boulder Dam, in the 
hope that at some future speculative date it may be possible to 
produce this boron carbide as cheaply in Nevada as in Canada? 

Mr. ODDIE. No; I do not feel that way about it because I 
know there are other sources of available and cheap electric 
power in the United States that are and can be developed, and 
I believe in holding out the hand of encouragement to such 
enterprises as I have mentioned in order that they can continue 
their operations and start new ones, 

Mr. BARKLEY. In my opinion another tariff bill will be 
passed before the development at Boulder Dam is completed. 

Mr. ODDIE. We do not want to incorporate items in the 
tariff bill which will discourage these various enterprises in our 
own country and establish them for all time in foreign countries. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not care to discuss it further. Let us 
have a vote. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, does not the Senator think the 
probability is that if we go on with the consideration of the bill 
at this rate, Boulder Dam will be finished long before we pass 
the tariff bill? [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on page 61, lines 14 to 18, 
inclusive, I move to strike out the following proviso: 

Provided further, That on hollow bars and hollow drill steel valued 
at more than 4 cents per pound there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
an additional duty of 1.8 cents per pound, 


Mr. President, the Crucible Steel Co. of the United States 
produces about 90 per cent of all hollow drill steel that is pro- 
duced in this country. This additional duty of 13 cents per 
pound, whether it is so intended or not, will result in an addi- 
tion to the profits of the Crucible Steel Co. It is undoubtedly 
true that the hollow drill steel which we obtain from Sweden, 
out of which tools and drills are made which are necessary in 
the oil industry and in the quarrying of hard rock, is of a 
better quality than is produced in the United States. It brings 
a better price. Those who are compelled to use it pay a premium 
above the domestic price for hollow drill steel in order to obtain 
the highly finished quality which they regard as necessary in 
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the manufacture of drills and other tools where a high degree of 
hardness is required in order that they may go down into the 
earth and bore for oil and other minerals, and in order that 
they may quarry rock and granite and similar hard substances 
in the production of which they are required to use these drills. 

It is true that imports are coming into the United States 
which compete with the product of the Crucible Steel Co. That 
company produces about 90 per cent of our domestic production 
of this particular type of steel. In the hearings before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Finance—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not understand the last 
statement the Senator made as to the percentage of production. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I said the Crucible Steel Co. produces, I 
understand, about 90 per cent of our domestic production of 
this particular type of steel with which the Swedish steel comes 
in competition. 

Mr. SMOOT. The total consumption is 8,650 short tons. Of 
that amount 5,000 short tons are mrade in the United States 
per year and 3,650 tons imported. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not disputing that, but I say that of 
our domestic production the Crucible Steel Co. produces 90 per 
cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. I think, perhaps, that is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Ingersoll-Rand Co., the largest manu- 
facturers of rock drilis, who buy a considerable quantity of this 
steel from the Crucible Co., but who import a portion of what 
they have to use and pay a higher price for it than they pay 
for the American product because they regard it as more ex- 
cellent for the manufacture of rock drills than anything they 
can obtain in the domestic market, appeared before our sub- 
committee of the Finance Committee, and I want to read what 
their representative said about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That company has no reason to object to a duty 
on this product if we take into consideration the anrount that 
they make annually in the way of earnings. We need not shed 
any tears over the company. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not shedding any tears over the com- 


pany. 

Mr. SMOOT. Because their profits are very satisfactory even 
to their stockholders, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not basing this on any sympathy I 
have for the Ingersoll-Rand Co. I want to lay before the Sen- 
ate the situation which they describe because they are the 
largest manufacturers of rock drills in the United States, and 
they testified that they buy all they can buy and use from the 
Ameriean producers, but that there is a quality of steel which 
they must import for which they pay a higher price than they 
pay the domestic producer for the domestie product. There 
is no reason why they should be penalized, because it is passed 
on to the consumer. It means additional cost to every oil field 
that has to drill through rock to produce oil. It means an addi- 
tional price for every drill that goes into a rock quarry in order 
to produce that particular commodity for the people of the 
United States. I am not basing my argument on any sympathy 
nor am I shedding any tears of sympathy for the Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., but I do think it might be worth while to cal! the 
attention of the Senate to what they said about conditions. Re- 
ferring to the imported steel, they said: 


= We are using this steel because it is a better quality, is more uniform, 
and more aecurately rolled than any hollow drill steel made in this 
country, and not because it is cheaper in price. As a matter of fact, 
we can buy domestic hollow steel for less money, but it does not come 
up to our requirements in quality. 


Mr. SMOOT. There never has been a tariff bill before Con- 
gress but what the foreigner claimed that his product is better 
and the American producer claimed that his product is the 
better. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This is not what the foreigner claims. This 
is the statement of the largest user of domestic steel and the 
largest importer of foreign steel, claiming that for the particu- 
lar purpose of making hard drills this particular steel is best, 
and they pay more for it than for the domestic steel. 

Mr. SMOOT. The domestic producer says it is not better 
and the foreign producer says it is. That is the way it is with 
reference to every commodity of that kind. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I take it for granted that a large domestic 
user, who buys both from the domestic producer and from the 
foreign producer, is in a better position to say what is better in 
the way of steel for his particular purpose than is a man who 
makes it either in this country or in any foreign country. 

He says: 

As a matter of fact, we can buy domestic hollow steel for less money, 
but it does not come up to our requirements in quality. 


Mr, SMOOT., They can buy for less money without the tariff, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Let me finish this statement, if the Senator 
please. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. A 

Mr. BARKLEY. I quote further from Mr. Schwep’s testi- 
mony before the Committee on Finance, as follows: 


Our experience with hollow steel extends over a period of 25 years. 
When first introduced it was not manufactured in this country, and we 
were compelled to find a source of supply abroad. Now it is manufac- 
tured by several mills in this country ; but the process of rolling differs 
from the process employed by the mill in Sweden which manufactures 
this product for us. 

Since we are the largest manufacturers of rock drills in the world, 
and the satisfactory performance of the machines we build depends 
largely on the enduring and cutting qualities of the drill steel used in 
the machines, it is only natural that we should select the best steel that 
is available for that purpose. If there were a rock-drill steel made in 
the United States of a superior or even as good quality as the product 
we obtain in Sweden, we would unhesitatingly use it and discontinue 
the use of foreign-made steel. Our preference is at all times for prod- 
ucts made in the United States, which is borne out by the fact that our 
consumption of foreign-made stecl, consisting almost entirely of rock- 
drill steel, is less than 20 per cent of our total usage. 


That language does not sound as if it comes from a man who 
prefers the imported article. It comes from a man of 25 years 
of experience, who, after having been at first compelled to buy 
hollow steel from foreign countries, has reduced the total quan- 
tity bought abroad now to 20 per cent, buying 80 per cent from 
domestic mills. His testimony certainly does not indicate that 
he is seeking to favor the imported article as against the domes- 
tic article, if the products are of the same quality. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us ascertain the facts in the case. 
ships this steel 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator allow me to finish this 
quotation from the hearings? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and then I will state what he gets the 
steel for, the price at which the imported article comes into 
the United States, and what the American commodity is sell- 
ing for; and the facts will disagree with the statement made 
by the witness whom the Senator is quoting. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I read further from the hearing: 


He 


It may be of interest for you to know why we consider Sandyiken 
Swedish rock-drill steel superior to others, and in a class by itself, 
First. Its ability to better resist shock and vibration, and the conse- 


quent low breakage in severe rock-drill service. It is our opinion, 
based on the results of many tests that we have conducted and are 
constantly conducting on all competitive steels, that the steel we 
employ may contain some element or possess some characteristic not 
revealed by chemical analysis that makes it better able to withstand the 
extremely hard service that is imposed upon it. 

Second. The use of the better grades of charcoal iron in its manu- 
facture and the avoidance of all scrap in the mixture of unknown 
origin or composition, 

Third. Mandrel-rolling, which insures a refined condition of the 
metal around the hole as well as on the outside surface of the bar; 
and, furthermore, by this process a better hole is obtained in the bar. 


Then there occurs a conversation between the witness and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], which is very brief. 
Senator Rexo asked him this question: 


This is rolled on a mandrel? 


The witness said: 


Correct, 

Senator REED. It is like a seamless tube with a thick wall, is it? 

Mr. Scuwep. Quite right. 

Hollow steel made in this manner is rolled from a billet, pierced 
hot, and the billet then rolled in a tube mill similar to that employed 
and generally known as the Manesmann process, None of the hollow 
steel made in this country is produced by this process; and if any 
discrimination is made as to the method of manufacture, there is no 
producer of hollow steel in this country that can be correctly classified 
as a competitor. 

If the present duty on imported hollow steel to this country is 
increased, it will either bar it out or place the burden of additional 
costs in duty on the mining and quarrying industry of the country. 
In the former case the drilling capacity of rock drills would be 
reduced, since steel of less merit would have to be used. In the latter 
case we would be penalized for having introduced and developed a 
quality of steel that accomplishes more in actual performance than any 
steel made in this country for the same purpose, 

If we were compelled to use a hollow steel of inferior enduring and 
cutting qualities, there would be limitations placed upon the develop- 
ment of more powerful rock-drill machines. This influence would 
be reflected in curtailing the amount of material removed in mining 
operations in this country. Many of the mining companies who 
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formerly used this steel, which is preferred because of its superior 
drilling and enduring qualities, ewere compelled to discontinue its use 
because of the increased initial cost of the steel resulting from the 
last increase in the duty. 


I think that was in 1922. 


For the benefit of the mining, quarrying, and rock-excavating indus- 
tries of the United States it is our opinion that this steel should be 
entered without any additional duty to that now in force. 


If the domestic manufacturers have been able under the 
existing rate of duty to increase their production, of hollow 
bars and hollow drill steel from practically nothing to 50 per 
cent of the domestic consumption, it would seem that they do 
not require an additional duty in order that they may be 
prosperous, 

The domestic manufacturers, from a production of nothing 
at all, from the time when it was necessary to import all of 
this particular type of steel in order to make hard drills for 
use in the oil fields and in the quarries of the country, have been 
able, under a rate of tariff which is the basic rate in the pend- 
ing bill, without regard to the additional increase, to encroach 
upon the importations to the extent that now they are able to 
furnish 50 per cent of the domestic consumption, and are not 
really in competition with the particular high-test steel re- 
ferred to in the testimony of the official of the Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., which makes this particular kind of rock drill. In the 
face of that showing, certainly an additional tariff is not now 
needed in order to enable the domestic manufacturers to com- 
pete with the foreign product. 

By the way, the rate proposed amounts practically to an in- 
crease of 75 per cent in the duty on this product. This char- 
acter of steel is used almost exclusively in our country’s con- 
structive work, in the mining industry, in excavation work. It is 
not only necessary in the drilling of oil wells but in the quarry- 
ing of rock, and these drills are necessary in the construction 
of large buildings where it is necessary to drill down through 
the hard rock or granite foundation in order to begin the 
structure. Such an incrense is not justified as a measure of 
added protection by any testimony adduced by its advocates be- 
fore the committee. It would place a heavy burden of increased 
cost on the operation of Industries if this increased duty of 
practically 75 per cent should be put on this material. 

Paragraph 304 carries an increase of from 1.7 cents to 8 
cents a pound on this particular steel, about 90 per cent of 
which, as I have already said, is made by one company. The 
proposed duty would be prohibitive against the foreign product. 

Certainly we who are secking to preserve all American indus- 
tries—and surely the manufacture of hard steel drills is an 
American industry—if this addition of 75 per cent in the tariff 
on this character of steel is either going to restrict or retard 
or absolutely prohibit its importation, as is claimed in all 
probability will be the result, are not justified in adding this 
tax to the cost of construction, the cost of drilling, and the cost 
of manufacturing in the United States. Of course, this addi- 
tional tariff will be handed on to the consumer; it will be 
handed on to the manufacturer of these drills, and then on to 
the industries which use them, and ultimately to the consumers 
of the products of those industries. 

The greatest beneficiary of this increased tariff will be the 
Crucible Steel Co., which is already producing 90 per cent of 
the domestic product, and upon whose request this increase was 
incorporated in the pending bill. I make the claim that this 
particular company has enjoyed a very remarkable record of 
prosperity, and certainly its showing does not justify us in 
increasing its profits, It has enjoyed a volume of business in 
the manufacture of high-grade tool and alloy steel that has 
greatly increased its earnings during the past six months. That 
was the testimony before the committee taken back in the late 
summer or fall, The net earnings of the Crucible Steel Co. for 
the first six months of 1929 were $4,202,500, or an annual rate 
of $14.44 per share. 

I do not object to that rate of income if it is the result of 
economy and of efficient methods; I do not object to that rate 
of return provided it has not been based upon outrageously 
exorbitant prices charged to the American people for the prod- 
uct of the Crucible Steel Còs mills; but I do object, on the 
showing of a net earning of over $14 a share for the year 1929, 
to placing an additional tariff upon this particular type of 
steel which will benefit the manufacturer of 90 per cent of the 
domestic product and restrict or prohibit the importation of 
steel which is regarded as necessary in the making of high- 
grade tools in the United States. 

I might say that the Crucible Steel Co. is not alone in enjoy- 
ing prosperity in the steel industry. It is a well-known fact 
that among all the industries of the United States, the steel 
industry has been outstanding in its prosperity and in the in- | 
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crease of its business and of its dividends. Almost every out- 
standing steel-manufacturing company, from the United States 
Steel Corporation throughout the entire list, has been making 
enormous profits. Those companies have declared large and 
satisfactory cash dividends, and, in addition to that, they have 
declared, I think, enormous stock dividends upon the stock 
which was held by their stockholders. So there certainly is no 
need for any increase in the tariff on a product which is manu- 
factured by one company which has enjoyed a prosperity en- 
abling it to earn $14.44 on each share of its stock in the year 
1929. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask the Senator, what is the extent of 
the exports of this company? In other words, what comes to 
my mind is whether they are using the tariff to raise the price 
to the American consumers and then exporting their surplus 
abroad and selling it practically at cost? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say that the Crucible Co., and prac- 
tically all the other steel companies, export large quantities 
of steel, but they do not happen to export this particular kind 
of steel. We make only about 50 per cent of what we consume 
in the United States, and, while there are some exportations, 
the companies have not reached the point of saturation in the 
manufacture of the article, and it is not on that account that 
they are asking for this increased tariff; but it is true that 
all the steel manufacturing institutions, including the Crucible 
Steel Co., have very large exports of their products, which, of 
course, are more or less varied; and it is likewise true that 
without exception they sell their products in every market in 
the world at a cheaper price than they sell them to the people 
of the United States. 

I am not raising any particular objection to that. They have 
to meet foreign competition; and if they are able to obtain 
markets in the other nations of the world, they must adjust 
their prices to the prices which are dominant in the country 
where they sell the product. They must make a profit on their 
export trade; otherwise they would not engage in it. They are 
not selling these steel exported products to the markets of the 
world as a matter of charity. They are not conducting any 
eleemosynary institution. They are able to compete with the 
prices in foreign countries, and make a profit that induces them 
to send their representatives and agents into all the markets 
of the world in an effort to obtain that trade; and I think they 
are not only within their rights, but it is their obligation and 
their duty to their stockholders and to the Nation as a whole to 
expand the trade of the people of the United States. But in 
view of that fact it certainly does not lie in their mouths to 
come here and ask us to increase the price to the American 
consumers on one particular type of steel which they do not 
make in sufficient quantity to supply the demand, which they 
do not make in sufficient quality te meet the requirements of 
the domestice manufacturers of the finished product. It is for 
that reason that I have offered this amendment, striking out 
this additional duty, which is an increase of 75 per cent over 
the present law. 

I do not think I can say any more about it. Those are the 
facts, briefly summarized. Until a few years ago, all of this 
particular type of hollow drill steel was imported. Operating 
under the present tariff law, the domestic manufacturers have 
been able to produce it at a profit and to encroach upon the 
field of the imported article to the extent of 50 per cent; so 
they can not claim an increase in tariff in order that they may 
begin their business. 

Undoubtedly this will be a burden and a tribute laid upon 
eyery oil field, every mining operation, every building operation 
in the United States that requires a particularly hard drill in 
order that it may go down into the earth and penetrate, for 
whatever purpose it is intended. I do not think there is any 
justification for this increase; and I hope the Senate will agree 
to the amendment to strike it out. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let us see how true the last 
statement is that the Senator read from the Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

They claim that they pay more for this foreign steel than 
they pay for the local production in the United States. They 
are either untruthful in that statement, or else they have de- 
frauded the Government of the United States of the tariff. 

The value of this imported steel runs from 6 cents, the lowest 
invoice price, to 8 cents a pound. The lowest price that they 
pay in the United States for this hollow steel is 11 cents a 
pound. This man says he pays more for the foreign steel than 
he pays for the American steel. The highest invoice price of 
any of this steel that ever came into the United States was 8 


Mr. President, may I make an inquiry of 
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cents a pound; and even this compound duty he is speaking of 
is 3 cents a pound, and he has never paid more than 1.3 cents 
a pound in the past. So if we put on the whole 3 cents that 
we have provided for in this bill, it would make 11 cents a 
pound which he would have to pay for the American steel at 
the same time. So either his testimony is false, or else he has 
robbed the Government of the United States of the duty that 
he paid upon the steel that was imported—one of the two. 

As far as the Ingersoll-Rand drills are concerned that are 
used here in the mining industry, in the drilling of rock, no 
matter whether it is in a quarry or whether it is in a mine, and 
the claim that if this amount of duty is added it will be passed 
on, I have been interested in mining all my life, and I know 
that they charge us, for every single drill we buy, all that they 
possibly can charge us. It will make no difference whatever to 
that part of the drill in which this item is used. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does that present any reason why we should 
offer them a legislative excuse for charging still more? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say that the amount 
of all the duty they pay upon this steel coming into the United 
States would not make 0.001 of 1 cent difference in the products 
that they produce in the United States. 

Of course, I know they do not want to pay it. I understand 
that their income, not only last year but every year, is just as 
much, in proportion to the business done, as that of any other 
industry in the United States. Prosperous? Certainly; and I 
am glad of it; but when a duty is asked here of 1.3 cents a 
pound they compiain of it and base their complaint upon a 
statement that we know is not true, 

I do not want to take any more of the time of the Senate. I 
want them simply to vote upon the matter. Whatever they 
decide, well and good. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
the attention of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

This hollow drill steel, I understand, is imported from Sweden, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that the im- 
ports constitute about one-third of the domestic consumption. 

Mr. SMOOT. More than that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It fluctuates; but I should say about a 
third, taking one year with another. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Thirty-six per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Forty per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Thirty-six or forty per cent. 
I understand that immediately following the war there was no 
domestic production; that the domestie production has grown 
and increased in the last six or eight years. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 


So that with the present 
duty levied in 1922 it has been possible for the domestic produe- 
tion to obtain at least 60 per cent of the market. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I said in my remarks 50 per cent at least, 
but I wanted to be conservative. Asa matter of fact, they have 
obtained in the neighborhood of 60 per cent of the domestic 
market, operating under the present law and beginning with 
nothing, because up to six or eight years ago we had never pro- 
duced this type of steel in the United States, notwithstanding 
our marvelous development of the steel industry. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand further that 
this hollow drill steel is imported at a price of between 5 and 8 
cents per pound. Is that correct? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct; yes. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. So that this proviso applies 
to all the hollow-drill steel that has been imported in the past? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachuetts. This proviso will operate to 
add a further duty of 1.3 cents per pound to the basic duty of 1.7 
cents a pound, and will bring the entire duty up to 3 cents per 
pound? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; which is an increase of about 75 per 
cent above the present rate, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. In equivalent ad valo- 
rem terms the present basic duty is about 25 per cent, and the 
additional duty provided for in this proviso would make the 
equivalent ad valorem duty about 40 to 45 per cent? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is correct. I want to state that 
in addition to the profits made by this particular Crucible Steel 
Co. it is a matter of common knowledge that the United States 
Steel Co. had a net income of $113,999,000. They are not en- 
gaged very largely in the manufacture of this particular type of 
steel 

Mr. SMOOT. They do not make a pound of this steel. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. But it is only confirmation of what I said 
a while ago as to the steel industry as a whole; and proportion- 
ate figures can be given for the Bethlehem Steel Co. and other 
steel companies which do not make this particular type of steel, 
but which are in the general company of prosperous steel manu- 
facturers of the United States, 

No; they do not make a pound of this steel, 


Mr. SMOOT. 
Mr. President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I realize that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
which produces it entirely? 

Mr. SMOOT. Entirely. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The United States 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. do not produce it. 
Co. produces it. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
no profit in it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Crucible Steel Co. produces 90 per cent 
of the product produced in the United States. I take it for 
granted that the Crucible Steel Co. is managed by men of sufi- 
cient business acumen that they would not inaugurate an indus- 
try and carry it on for six or eight years and obtain 60 per cent 
of the domestic consumption at a loss; and I am satisfied that 
they have not done that, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to in- 
quire of the Senator from Utah what he has to say to the 
statement made by both the Senator from Kentucky and the 
Senator from Massachusetts to the effect that the domestic 
producers have been able so far to invade the market—if that 
is the proper expression—as that, from supplying no part of 
it whatever 8 or 10 years ago, they are now able to supply from 
50 to 60 per cent under the existing tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is the fact, Mr. President. This is 
why they do it: The industry that they have established in the 
United States, a part of the whole industry, is for the purpose 
of making hard drill steel. They would continue to make this 
steel as long as they maintain it as a part of the industry, even 
though they did not make a single, solitary cent on it. I know 
industries that sell products for even less than cost. I have 
been in institutions myself that were compelled to do it. We 
had to have that particular branch there in order to make a 
complete working force. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As I understand the Senator, in 
order to hold the trade generally it becomes necessary some- 
times to supply products at less than they actually cost; and 
that is the situation that the Senator describes with respect to 
this product? 

Mr. SMOOT. And the same overhead would be there if they 
did not make it, The same taxes, more than likely, would be 
paid if they did not make it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. With respect to that, the Senator 
and myself have been in divergence. I know the Senator con- 
tends that on a multitude of products the tariff does not in- 
crease the price at all, I never have been able to accept that 
view. I have no doubt that what is paid by reason of the 
tariff goes into the general expenses just the same as taxes, just 
the same as overhead, just the same as everything else that en- 
ters into the price; but I do not want to get into that discussion 
at this time. 

If that is correct, Mr. President—that it becomes necessary 
to manufacture this product and sell it even at something less 
than cost in order to maintain the business in other lines—then 
what the company makes in the other lines becomes exceedingly 
important for our consideration; and that attaches importance 
to what their profits as a whole are. Apparently, they would 
be obliged to supply this product in order to maintain their busi- 
ness in other lines. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to ask the Senator from Kentucky or the Senator from Utah if 
they have given any consideration to the character or quality of 
the imported drill steel and the domestic-produced drill steel, 
and is it a fact, as is claimed by some importers, that the im- 
ported drill steel is superior? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator was not in the Chamber when 
I began my remarks on this item. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am sorry to say I was called 
out of the Chamber for a brief period. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I pointed out the fact that the users of this 
particular steel in the manufacture of hard drills have claimed— 
and the claim has been undisputed, so far as I have been able to 
find—that it is a quality of steel they are required to import, 
because, although the domestic manufacturers have invaded the 
field of consumption to the extent of 60 per cent, there is a cer- 
tain limited field of quality which they have not been able to 
invade; that in spite of the fact that, on the whole, they produce 
a quality of steel that is inferior to the particular imported steel 


It is the Crucible Steel Co. 


Steel Corporation and 
The Crucible Steel 
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which they have to have, they have been purchasing from the 
domestic manufacturers to the extent of 60 per cent of their 
needs, but up to the present time the Crucible Co., which is the 
big manufacturer of this product, has not been able to preduce 
a steel that is of sufficient hardness to make these drills, which 
are required for certain hard work which requires endurance 
and, if I might use the expression with reference to steel, 
stamina. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
Do they make a similar claim? 

Mr, BARKLEY. The toolmakers have not been as vociferous 
in the claim that they are in the same situation, but they do 
represent to me that there is a certain type of tool which, for 
drilling hard steel in the mechanical trades of the country, 
requires this high-class steel in its manufacture. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Just one further question. 
What about the prices of the imported and the domestic-produced 
steel? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The imported steel brings a higher price 
than the domestic steel. I have the latest figures of imports and 
domestic production, for 1928, which is the last year for which 
figures are available. In 1928 we produced 5,000 tons and im- 
ported 3,650 tons of this particular steel, Assuming that the 
domestic producer can ultimately perfect a steel which will meet 
all the requirements, is it wise to handicap and hamper the 
American manufacturers, who are required to have this steel, 
pending the establishment of that result by the domestic manu- 
facturers? I do not think so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have reached the same 
view as the Senator. I ask to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter and a telegram from constituents protesting against this 
increased duty, and also a brief prepared by me from the evi- 
dence submitted on this paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


How about the toolmakers? 


Quincy, Mass., September 26, 1929. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

Unalterably opposed increase duty on drill steel as provided in para- 
graph 304, H. R. 2667, pending tariff bill. We are using Swedish steel 
and are consuming 44% tons annually in process of drilling 12 to 15 
miles of 2-inch holes incidental to our business. 

E. R. Arwoop OLD COLONY CRUSHED Stone CO: 
Boston, Mass., May 21, 1929. 
Hon. Dayip I. WALSHA, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR WALSH : Please accept my thanks for your favor of 
the 15th relative to my letter of May 13 calling for attention to 
paragraph 304, H. R. 2667, relating to hollow bars and hollow drill 
steel and the effect this increased duty will have upon our business. 

I am most appreciative of your interest in our behalf and I know 
that you will do all you can to baye our suggestions translated into 
favorable action. 

The writer plans to be in Washington on next Monday, the 27th, and 
would like to confer with you further on that date if it would be 
convenient for you to arrange an appointment with mie at that time. 

Thanking you again for the progressive cooperation given us and 
with very kind regards, believe me 

Very truly yours, P. F. McDonatp & Co., 
By P. F. MCDONALD. 
BRIEP OF SENATOR WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
STEEL, PARAGRAPH 304 


This is a long paragraph dealing with many other items besides 
hollow drill steel, such as ingots, blooms, slabs, blocks, billets, bars, 
castings, sheets,. plates, etc., at graduated specific duties, none of which 
haye been changed In the House bill. Under the present (1922) act the 
graduated values and rates read as follows: “Valued at not over 
1 cent per pound, 0.2 of 1 cent per pound; valued above 1 cent and 
not above 144 cents per pound, 0.3 of 1 cent per pound; valued at 134 
cents and not above 244 cents per pound, 0.5 of 1 cent per pound; valued 
at 214 cents per pound and not above 3% cents per pound, 0.8 of 1 cent 
per pound; valued above 314 cents per pound and not above 5 cents per 
pound, 1 cent per pound; valued above 5 cents per pound and not above 
8 cents per pound, 1.7 cents per pound; valued above 8 cents per pound 
and not above 12 cents per pound, 2% cents per pound; yalued above 12 
cents and not above 16 cents per pound, 344 cents per pound; valued 
above 16 cents per pound, 20 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That on 
steel circular-saw plates there shall be levied, collected, and paid an 
additional duty of one-fourth of 1 cent per pound: Provided further, 
That on hollow bars and hollow drill steel valued at more than 4 cents 
per pound there shall be levied, collected, and paid an additional duty 
of 14) cents per pound.” 
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The part over which the controversy rages is the last italicized 
proviso, newly added in the House bill. Confining our attention to 
hollow drill steel, which is the crux of the controversy, the problem is 
further simplified by noting that inasmuch as the price of this imported 
steel (which comes mainly from Sweden) is between 5 cents and 8 
cents per pound (Senate hearings, p. 279), it comes in at a duty of 1.7 
cents per pound. The proposed addition of 1.3 cents per pound there- 
fore would bring the duty up to 3 cents per pound. 

One of the main importers of this Swedish steel testified before the 
Senate Finance Committee (Senate hearings, pp. 278-281) that in 1928 
his company (which manufactures drilling tools of this imported “raw 
material,” no finished tools being imported) imported 1,596 tons of 
hollow-steel bars, valued at $217,263. This makes the price about 6.8 
cents per pound. Therefore the duty paid, 1.7 cents per pound, is just 
25 per cent of the foreign price. The additional tariff would increase 
the duty to between 40 per cent and 45 per cent of the foreign price— 
or practically an SO per cent increase in duty. 


OTHER PERTINENT FACTS 


1. Total domestic consumption fs about 10,000 tons per year. 

2. Total imports since 1922 have run about 3,600 tons per year— 
about 36 per cent of total domestic consumption. There have been no 
marked increases in importation. 

3. Production of the domestic commodity has steadily Increased and 
has improved in quality since 1921, showing that the present duty is 
not detrimental to their growth and is no doubt an incentive toward 
bettering the quality of their product. In fact, since 1920 domestic 
production has gone from nothing to a position where they control close 
to 66 per cent of the domestic market. 

4. The leading domestic manufacturer is the Crucible Steel Co. of 
America. 

5. Comparative quality: Importers of hollow drill steel for use in 
tool making claim that the foreign product is superior and that for 
certain purposes the consumer not only prefers but is obliged to use 
imported hollow drill steel. (See testimony of the Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
the largest manufacturers of rock drills made from this steel, Senate 
hearings, pp. 280-281.) 
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CONCLUSION 
This is primarily a case of the foreign goods being superior, and 
it is therefore patently wrong to penalize its use in this country. The 
proposed increase in duty should not be approved. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, there is a matter in con- 
nection with this product I would like to have cleared up a 
little, either by the Senator from Utah or the Senator from 
Kentucky. It is somewhat confusing to me. 

As I understand, if the duty provided for in the portion of 
the bill which the Senator from Kentucky wants to strike out 
is imposed, it will be paid, not by consumers in this country, 
except eventually, perhaps, but primarily by the Crucible 
Co, It will be paid by the manufacturer of these drills, and 
therefore it is not a tax upon the consumer, the purchaser, un- 
less the duty is passed on; which, of course, may be done. It 
primarily is paid by the manufacturers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is paid, not by the Crucible Steel Co., 
because they produce their own if they use it at all 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understood they had to buy some. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It will be paid by nonproducing users of 
this high-grade steel in the manufacture of drills and tools. 
If we are prepared to say that this increase of 75 per cent, or 
from an ad valorem rate of about 36 to about 45 or 46 per cent, 
will not be passed on to the consumers, that destroys the whole 
theory upon which the tariff bill is predicated. Somebody has 
to pay it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand, 

Mr. BARKLEY. It must be paid either by the consumer or 
paid out of the treasury of the importer, who happens to be in 
this case the American manufacturer. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is the point I am getting at. The 
importer here is the manufacturer. He has to pay this duty. 

The Senator from Utah said that the manufacturer was prob- 
ably now making these drills at a loss, but in connection with 
his other business he was able to sell them and take a part of 
the American market. If we impose this duty, do we not impose 
an additional burden on the manufacturer, and such a burden 
that he can not even compete in the American market? 

Mr. SMOOT. The manufacturer of this steel is almost the 
only one who manufactures it in the United States. He has to 
compete with imports from Sweden. There is a limit to which 
a man can go in losing money, and if we want this business 
carried on in the United States, the only way to accomplish 
that object is to give him protection that will maintain the 
industry here. If it is not maintained in this country, and we 
have to depend upon the importation of all of this steel, I do not 
know what we would have to pay for it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there is not a scintilla of 
evidence that the Crucible Steel Co, is losing money on this 
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steel. It is inconceivable to me that a great company like the 
Crucible Steel Corporation would start the manufacture of 
this particular kind of steel knowing what the tariff is—1.7 
eents per pound—that they would begin it from nothing and 
expand their development until to-day they have 60 per cent 
of the domestic market in that steel, and say that they are 
losing money. It is simply unbelievable, and there is no evi- 
dence of the fact that they are losing money. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator may think it is unbelievable, but 
it is not unbelievable. Many times institutions which sell a 
general line of steel goods, steel tools of all kinds, everything 
made of steel, go to a customer, we will say, in Chicago, who 
is buying his steel from the concern here and that customer will 
say, “I want some drills, and I want drills made of this steel.” 
nee would say, “We have not got them. We do not make 

em.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
the difficulties our 
American market. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it would not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY ]. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess 
Barkley Fletcher 
Bingham George 
Black Gillett 
Blaine Glass 
Borah Glenn 
Bratton Gof 
Brock Goldsborough 
Brookhart Grundy 
Capper Hayden 
Deneen Hebert Pine 
Dill Jones Pittman 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-six Senators haye an- 
swered tó their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, evidently it will be impossible 
to get a quorum; it took some time to get one when we met 
this morning. Therefore I move that the Senate take a recess, 


the recess to be until Monday at 11 o'clock, 
RECESS 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 1 o’clock p. m.), 
under the order previously entered, took a recess until Monday, 
February 17, 1930, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
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It seems to me this duty would increase 
manufacturers are under to supply the 


Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 


Kean 
Keyes 

La Follette 
MeCulloch 
McKellar 
McNary 
Norris 
Oddie 
Overman 
Phipps 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturpay, February 15, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord and our God, for the sake of ourselves, our homes, our 
country, and for the sake of mankind, of which we are a part, 


we tarry at the altar of prayer and praise. At this time may 
our Nation appear before peoples of the earth with such self- 
restraint and for such consideration for those who are weak 
and with such a conception of the nobility of power that all 
men may love liberty and know the source from which it comes. 
Be Thou our remedy for that which is wrong, our guide toward 
that which is right, and our help in those emergencies for which 
human strength is vain. This day keep our thoughts clean, our 
hearts pure, and our demeanor upright. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL COMMISSION 
The SPEAKER, To fill the vacancy on the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Commission, caused by the resignation of the 
gentleman from Texas, Mr. GARNER, the Chair appoints the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, Mr. MOORE. 
THE CHIEF JUSTICE 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a communication in response to a certain resolution of the 
House may be read from the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Supreme COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. O., February 13, 1930. 
Dear Mr. BANKHRAD: Mrs. Taft has asked me to convey to the House 
of Representatives through you an expression of her sincere thanks for 
the kind resolution of sympathy and encouragement adopted by the 
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House and sent to the Chief Justice. 
touched by it. 
Sincerely yours, 


The Chief Justice was greatly 


WENDELL W. MISCHLER, 
Secretary to William H. Taft. 
Hon, W. B. BANKHEAD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on next Friday, February 21, 1930, following the disposition 
of business on the Speaker’s table, I may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 25 minutes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
would the gentleman mind stating his subject? 

Mr. TREADWAY. On the ownership of Mount Vernon. > 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, on the aforesaid Friday morn- 
ing, immediately following the address of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway], I ask permission to speak and 
read for 10 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks per- 
mission, immediately following the address of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, to speak and read for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, may I also add spelling? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request will be so 
modified. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, pardon me, but it occurs to 
me that I ought to know what my bucolie friend from New 
York said. I did not hear it. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman from New 
York will repeat his remarks. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I offered or suggested an amend- 
ment to my distinguished friend from Nebraska that be include, 
as well, spelling. I think we ought to take that up. 

Mr. HOWARD. The amendment is accepted, [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there is 
not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House, 

A call of the IJouse was ordered. 

The doors were closed, the Sergeant at Arms was directed to 
notify absent Members, the Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 9] 


James 
Kelly 
Kendall, Pa. 
Kiess 
Kinzer 
Kunz 

Kurtz 
Lampert 
Langley 
Lea, Calif. 
Leech 
Lindsay 
Linthicum 
McCormick, M., 
McFadden 
MeSwain 
Manlove 
Mooney 
Moore, Ky. 
Nolan 
Norton 
O'Connor, N. Y. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Owen 
Peavey 
Porter 

Pou 

Pratt, Ruth 
Pritchard 


Beck 

Black 

Boylan 
Britten 
Brunner 
Buckbee 
Butler 
Campbell, lowa 
Canfield 
Carley 

Celler 

Chase 
Christgau 
Clark, Md. 
Clark, N. C. 
Cochran, Pa. 
Connery 
Connolly 
Cooke 

Cox 

Coyle 
Craddock 
Crowther 
Curry 
Darrow 

De Priest 
Dickinson 
Dickstein 
Douglas, Ariz. 
Dougiass, Mass. Purnell 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. CHASE, of 
Pennsylvania, is absent on account of the serious illness of his 
wife. 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Oregon, Mr. 
BUTLER, is absent on account of illness. 

The SPEAKER. Three hundred and ten Members have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Dontrich 
Doxey 

Doyle 
Drewry 
Driver 

Dyer 

Esterly 
Evans, Calif. 
Fenn 


Quayle 
Ramseyer 
Rayburn 
Rowbottom 
Sabath 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Selvig 

Short 

Snell 

Somers, N. Y. 
Stalker 
Stedman 
Stone 
Sullivan, N. Y. 
Sullivan, Pa. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Taber 

Taylor, Colo. 
Temple 
Underwood 
Vincent, Mich. 
Wingo 
Wolfenden 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Wyant 

Yates 
Zibiman 


Fish 
Fitzpatrick 
French 
Gasque 
Gavagan 
Gibson 
Glynn 
Golder 
Goldsborough 
Graham 
Griffin 
Hammer 
Hare 
Holaday 
Huddleston 
Hudson 
Hudspeth 
Hughes 
Hull, William E. 
Hull, Tenn, 
Igoe 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


The SPEAKER. When the House adjourned yesterday the 
previous question had been ordered on the independent offices 
appropriation bill to its final passage, and there was pending a 
motion by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] to 
recommit the bill. The Clerk will report the motion to re- 
commit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. LAGUARDIA moves to recommit the bill tọ the Committee on 
Appropriations with the instruction that it be reported back forthwith 
with the LaGuardia amendment: On page 42, line 8, strike out the 
period and insert a colon and add the following: “Provided further, 
That none of the money herein appropriated shall be expended or used 
for salaries and maintenance of the sea service bureau.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York to recommit the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
LAGUARDIA) there were 24 ayes and 249 noes, 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The’ question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. WaAson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LIQUOR PRESCRIPTIONS 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for three minutes, Is- 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, hundreds of telegrams are being received by Members of 
the House in regard to the bill H. R. 8574, which passed some 
days ago, transferring the enforcement division of the Bureau 
of Prohibition to the Department of Justice, protesting because 
of the alleged curtailment of the use of whisky for medicinal 
purposes. Propaganda seems to have gone out through the 
country to the effect that the bill as passed by the House re- 
duces the amount of liquer that may be prescribed by physi- 
cians. I have had dozens of calis from Members of the House 
and Senate with respect to that matter. 

As a matter of fact, the bill as it passed the House does not 
change the prohibition law so far as the permit system is con- 
cerned, with respect to drug stores and physicians, except that 
it provides that the Attorney General and the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall jointly prescribe the regulations under which 
permits are to be issued. 

While I can not presume to say what the new regulations 
will provide, yet it seems certain that all druggists and doctors 
will be so classified that their applications for permits will not 
be required to go to the Attorney General at all. These per- 
mits will be issued as they are to-day, by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. There is no limitation of any kind in the bill with 
respect to the amount of medicinal liquor that may be pre- 
scribed. ‘This matter will continue to be controlled, as now, by 
the provisions of the national prohibition act. The Williamson 
bill does not touch it. 

I believe that you can tell your constituents with every con- 
fidence that if the bill goes through the Senate as passed by the 
House, reputable physicians will be allowed to use the same 
amount of liquor for prescription purposes as they are allowed 
to use now. The bill deals with the reorganization of the 
Prohibition Unit but does not change existing law, except so 
far as necessary to affect the transfer. The provisions relating 
to joint regulations and giving the Attorney General a veto 
power as to certain classes of permittees is not intended to 
extend to physicians. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to eall the attention of the 
membership of the House to the fact that we are now closing 
hearings on World War veterans’ legislation. It was agreed in 
the committee a day or two ago that on Monday and Tuesday 
next we will hear Members of Congress, We expect to give 
them an opportunity to come before the committee and be heard 
on legislation now pending for the relief of World War veterans. 
I understand a rumor has been circulated through the House, 
or at least through some sections of the cloak room, to the effect 
that by an agreement we are not to vote on the Rankin bill, 
H. R. 7825. That rumor is not true. This bill is the one the 
veterans want. It is the one that will bring immediate and 
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adequate relief to those uncompensated veterans throughout the 
country who are now appealing to Congress for justice and 
relief, 

There seems to be a moyement on in the committee to try to 
sidetrack this bill in the very face of the appeals of these boys. 
But we are going to endeayor to vote it out, and if it comes 
to the floor of the House it will pass this body by not less than 
10 to 1, and will pass the Senate by the same majority. 

Mr, PALMER Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. PALMER. I want to say in regard to this bil—— 

Mr. RANKIN. No. If the gentleman wants to ask a question, 
I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. PALMER. I am in hearty accord with the bill, and I do 
not think there is any legislation more important before this 
body that we are considering now than this measure. [Ap- 
lause, ] 

, Mr. RANKIN. I thank the gentleman. He is correct. 

Mr. Speaker, we have taken care of a great many ex-service 
men, it is true, and some men will say that we have amply pro- 
vided for them, You have provided for a few ex-officers in the 
emergency officers’ retirement bill, which puts them away beyond 
the men in the rank and file from the standpoint of compensa- 
tion. But there are literally thousands to-day of these uncom- 
pensated disabled boys who are dying for the want of attention, 
and they will not be taken care of under any legislation that is 
now pending before the committee unless it is this bill which 
I have had the privilege to introduce at the request of the dis- 
abled veterans of the country. 

I know there is criticism of me by those opposing this bill. 
Some Members are saying that we ought not to pass it because it 
was introduced by a Democrat. If any of you Republicans had 
introduced it I would be supporting it just the same. 

I want to say to you now that the battle has just begun. If 
this bill is smothered in the Veterans’ Committee, or is side- 
tracked by the Congress, we are going to carry the fight to the 
people, and you who oppose it or sidetrack it will come back 
either enthusiastically supporting it or you may not come back 
at all. [Applause.] 

EXTENSION OF TIME TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


that my time to address the House to-day may be extended 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. 
mous consent that the time allotted to him to-day be extended 


The gentleman from New York asks unani- 


15 minutes. Is there objection? 
There was no objecion. 
ENFORCEMENT OF THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Chai: 
recognizes the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Brexpy] for one hour. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, the country faces a crisis in the 
enforcement of a constitutional provision. In this crisis neither 
passion, emotion, or unreasoned thought- can serve us. Let 
us, therefore, deliberate upon the assumption that, differ though 
we may, each is animated by a spirit of earnest sincerity. Let 
us subject the facts to the light of unbiased analysis, Let us 
endeavor to determine in sense and candor what this Govern- 
ment should do to the end that right may prevail. 

In following the able discourses of the gentleman from New 
Jersey and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, so recently and 
so impressively delivered in this Chamber, I labor under no 
small measure of trepidation. I rise, however, in the hope that 
I may, perchance, help to clarify the atmosphere of debate 
which, through an expression of conflicting ideas, is now ad- 
mittedly befogged. 

It has seemed to me that before we can proceed far with 
-accurate thought we must first determine whether intoxicating 
liquors are potent forces for good or evil. Is intoxicating 
liquor a commodity to be classed with coffee, milk, or tea? 
Universal experience yields an emphatic negative. Recorded 
history discloses that no government, from considerations of 
the public well-being, has ever attempted to prohibit the sale 
of these latter beverages. Why? Because general traffic or 
personal indulgence in these beverages, even to excess, resulted 
in no other than ordinary gastronomic disturbances; yet both 
tea and coffee are mild stimulants. 

Intoxicating liquor is also a stimulant, more or less mild 
according to alcoholic content. What of universal experience 
with its general sale and use? We have but to turn to the 
days of Noah to be apprised of one of the saddest tragedies in 
history. Noah was the chosen of God to be saved from the 
ravages of the flood. He was chosen of the Lord for the seed 
which should repeople the earth. But, according to the Bible, 
subsequent to his disembarkation from the Ark—I read from 
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the ninth chapter of Genesis, commencing with the twentieth 
verse: 
And Noah began to be a husbandman, and he planted a vineyard. 


And I pause to say that this was the beginning of the end 
for Noah. But the Bible continues— 


And he drank of the wine, and was drunken; and he was uncovered 
within his tent. 


A deplorable conseqnence of the use of wine by this chosen 
progenitor of the human race! But the Scriptures continue: 


And Ham, the father of Canaan, saw the nakedness of his father and 
told his two brethren without. And Shem and Japheth took a garment 
and laid it upon both their shoulders, and went backward, and covered 
the nakedness of their father; and their faces were backward, and they 
saw not their father’s nakedness. And Noah awoke from his wine and 
knew what his younger son had done unto him. 


The sin of this younger son was that he had discovered his 
father’s deplorable state of intoxication and told his brothers 
of it. This caused trouble in the family. Noah cursed his 
grandson Canaan—the son of Ham—and condemned him to 
servitude for life. 

This is the first historic proof of individual and family trouble 
resulting from overindulgence in wine. According to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, however, wine is utterly harmless 
and merely “maketh glad the heart of man.” I have wondered 
if the true translation of the original Biblical text is not more 
in conformity with fact and does not in truth read, “ Wine 
maketh sad the heart of man.” 

There are three conclusions to be drawn from the incident 
just cited; one, that wine caused a rift in an hitherto happy 
family; second, Noah’s judgment was so warped by his over- 
indulgence that he punished Canaan, his grandson, for an offense 
committed by Ham, his son; and third, that even the best types 
come to grief through overindulgence in the yield of the vine- 
yards. History affords a wealth of pertinent incidents, but time 
forbids its detailed recitation. 

Reference was made by my distinguished colleague from Penn- 
sylvania in his speech of February 7 to an incident occurring in 
Babylonia. This reference, by the way, recalls the fate of 
Nineveh, which antedated the fall of Babylon by a half century. 
You will recollect that the old Hebrew prophets had much to 
say about the drunkenness and wickedness of Nineveh. You 
will recollect that Jonah was commanded by the Lord— 


To go to Nineveh, that great city, and cry against it; for their wicked- 
ness is come up before me, (Jonah i, 2.) 


And that Nahum denounced the people as being “drunken as 
drunkards.” Historians tell us that, weakened by long periods 
of vice and addiction to drink, the people of Nineveh were unable 
to withstand the inroads of Scythians and Medes. The resuit 
was the total destruction of Nineveh, which terminated the 
Assyrian Empire and marked the beginning of a new empire 
with Babylonia as its capital. We are informed, however, that 
her glory was of short duration, and that the same trail of 
evils—* drunkenness, vice, and war ”—which had leveled Nine- 
veh shortly brought destruction to Babylonia. 

Let us give further consideration to the Babylonian incident 
than did our colleague from Pennsylvania, who merely skimmed 
its surface. Frankly, it would seem to me that his acumen 
should have prompted him not to refer to the feast of Belshazzar 
or the handwriting on the wall. What are the full facts? On 
the eye of the fall of Babylonia this is what happened—I read 
from the Book of Daniel, chapter 5. Belshazzar the king— 


Made a great feast to a thousand of his lords, and drank wine before 
the thousand. Belshazzar, while he tasted the wine, commanded to bring 
the golden and silver vessels which his father, Nebuchadnezzar, had 
taken out of the temple which was in Jerusalem that the king and his 
princes, his wives, and his concubines might drink therein. Then they 
brought the golden vessels that were taken out of the temple of the 
house of God which was at Jerusalem ; and the king, and his princes, his 
wives, and his concubines drank in them. They drank wine and praised 
the gods of gold, and of silver, of brass, of iron, of wood, and of stone. 


Then it was that there appeared upon the wall while yet the 
company was reveling in drink the historic warning, “ Mene, 
mene, tekel, upharsin” (“God hath numbered thy kingdom, 
and finished it. Thou art weighed in the balances and art 
found wanting.) On that very night the historian tells us 
that the Babylonian sentries in their drunken revelry had failed 
to close the river gates at the two points where the Euphrates 
entered and left the city walls. At these points the Persians 
entered when the carousal was at its height. The city was over- 
thrown. The closing words of the fifth chapter of Daniel dis- 
close the final scene: 


In that night was Belshazzar, the King of the Chaldeans, slain, 
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This marked the downfall of the Babylonian Empire and the 
beginning of the Persian Empire. 

The historie warning which the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
would turn against the dry leaders and their “fat and juicy 
majorities * * * in this Congress” because of the alleged 
failure of the eighteenth amendment was most unfortunate for 
his purpose. The warning was giyen the bibulous Belshazzar 
and his people who were wont to drink overmuch of their wine, 
a commodity in the kingdom which was then bought, sold, and 
drunk freely by the Chaldeans; a commodity which demoralized 
their army, undermined their moral and physical stamina, and 
brought the empire to ruin; a commodity to prohibit the man- 
ufacture and sale of which the eighteenth amendment was 
passed in order that our own country might at least be afforded 
this safeguard against the sad and untimely end which befell 
the Babylonian Empire. 

In striking contrast— 

Are the rise of Grecian greatness through general education of the 
people and strict prohibition of alcohol under the Jaws of Lycurgus and 
the rise of Rome during its 400 years of absolute prohibition, 


In the earlier days of the Roman Empire public opinion and 
the whole tendency of law was squarely against intemperance. 
However, during her later days restrictions against the sale of 
intoxicants were repealed and during the last 200 years of the 
Empire the use of wine became common, excessive drinking be- 
came prevalent among all classes of men—rich, poor, free, and 
slave. 

Says Lord in his work entitled “The Old Roman World”: 


Degeneracy in Rome was as marked and rapid as in Babylon, not- 
withstanding all the civilized influence of letters, jurisprudence, arts, 
ond utilitarian science—a most significant commentary on the uniform 
destinies of nations, when those virtues on which the strength of man 
is based have passed away. 


Says another historian: 


Summing up its whole history impartially it may be said that Rome 
perished of intemperance, using that word generically to indicate a 
lack of self-control and the indulgence of all the lower appetites and 
passions of human nature, 


And he continues: 


Speaking more specifically, a calm review will give intemperance in 
the use of wine the same dark prominence as one cause of the downfall 
of the Roman Empire that Isaiah assigns to it as one of the chief causes 
of the captivity of his people. 


In the limited time at my command, let these historic refer- 
ences suffice to show that in bygone ages, when the sale of 
intoxicating Hquor has been permitted, under whatever safe- 
guards and protections, it has ultimately proven a demoralizing 
influence and a vital contributing cause in the downfall of 
nations. 

To-day France, Germany, Italy, England, Norway—Nearly all 
the European countries so frequently cited as proving the 
wisdom of a regulated-liquor traffic—are still facing a serious 
liquor problem. France, which has vainly sought to restrict 
the consumption of liquor by her people through a continuous 
increase in her liquor license, and even through a lately imposed 
liquor consumption tax, still faces the same problem with which 
she has battled for years, The Bouilleurs de Cru—those peasant 
growers who produce alcohol in unknown quantities and are 
well represented in the French Chamber of Deputies—are evad- 
ing the government tax and flooding the local markets with 
unlawful liquor. All this reacts with deadly and demoralizing 
effect npon the entire French nation. 

In the Province of Ontario, Canada, where we are told an 
ideal system of government dispensary control and sale of 
liquor is in force, the government is confronted with a growing 
bootleg liquor problem and an increasing consumption of in- 
toxicants by the masses. Almost within a twelvemonth a local 
observer has reported that one can buy bootleg liquor anywhere 
north of London, Ontario; that— 


Their towns and villages are reeking with bootleg liquor, and that the 
same thing is true in the districts north of Toronto. 


The gentleman from New Jersey, in the course of his remarks, 
made reference to the fact that literature recognizes both the 
use and abuse of alcohol in all times and climes, and concluded 
with the stafement— 


And with, so far as literature discloses, little if any protest. 
In this latter respect the gentleman is clearly in error, The 
contention between the two schools of thought on this subject 


is evidenced by literary indorsement of and protests against 
the use of alcohol throughout the ages. These literary indorse- 
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ments and protests began in Old Testament days and have con- 
tinued to the present hour. 

As against Paul’s reckless injunction to Timothy, “Use a 
little wine for thy stomach’s sake and thine often infirmities,” 
the recént discovery of which gave unction to the soul of my 
friend the gentleman from Wisconsin, I quote from the Book 
of Proverbs, twenty-third chapter, twenty-ninth verse: 


Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? Who hath contentions? Who 
hath babbling? Who hath wounds without cause? Who hath redness 
of eyes? They that tarry long at the wine; they that go to seek mixed 
wine. Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when It giveth 
his color in the cup, when it moyeth itself aright. At the last it biteth 
like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder. 


Let one more brief and modern quotation from Pierpont suf- 
fice to illustrate the point: 


Thou sparkling bowl! Thon sparkling bowl! 
Though lips of bards thy brim may press, 
And eyes of beauty o'er thee roll, 
And song and dance thy power confess— 
I will not touch thee! for there clings 
A scorpion to thy side, that stings. 


Abraham Lincoln, in referring to the use of intoxicating liquor 
from the days of earliest history said that: 


Even then it was known and acknowledged that many were greatly 
injured by it. 


And he added that they seemed to think the injury arose from 
the abuse of a very good thing rather than from the use of a bad 
thing. 

What is the answer to our first question, namely, Is intoxicat- 
ing liquor itself so potent with evil consequences that we must 
look upon it as any other evil which endangers the well-being 
of a great social order? One would suppose that in view of the 
proofs, extending over 8,000 years of recorded experience, people 
of this day and time would haye arrived at a well-nigh unani- 
mous conclusion that the Government stamp of approval given to 
traftic in intoxicating liquor, since it has so generally led to 
unrestrained drinking and disaster, is therefore conclusively 
undesirable. 

However, we must accept the fact as it is. The march of 
human progress is indeed slow. Generation succeeds generation 
and ofttimes centuries elapse before the individual or the nation 
can or will see the light and take a decided step forward. 

I submit, however, that though we may not yet have approxi- 
mated unanimity, the great majority will now concede that in- 
toxicating liquor is so potent with evil consequences that it 
must be treated not as a good thing but as a bad thing. I sub- 
mit that this should be the conclusion of thoughtful men based 
upon the general experience of mankind as evidenced by the 
records of history. 

Those who can not take this first step will differ with me in 
much that I am presently to say. And if they so differ, I shall 
not call them fanatics. I shall respect their opinions however 
much I may regret their false reasoning. 

Let us proceed to the next step. Should Government in 
dealing with a bad thing indorse a policy of compromise, or 
should it be dealt with unequivocally? Surely, it is an inherent 
power of Government to deal effectively with an evil—with a 
commodity, the unrestrained traffic and use of which directly 
impairs the economic efficiency, together with the physical and 
moral stamina of the people. That government is impotent, 
indeed, and destined to fail miserably, which has not the strength 
and force of character to deal uncompromisingly with any civic 
or moral evil. 

I trust the House will understand that I intend no presump- 
tion when I say that both the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Fort] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania have committed 
the same error. Both succumbed to the seductive urge for com- 
promise. Both attempted to ride two horses traveling in oppo- 
site directions at the same time. This feat has been, is, and 
always will be impossible of successful accomplishment. 

For the first 45 minutes of his speech the gentleman from 
New Jersey made an altogether incontrovertible presentation of 
those considerations which brought prohibition and of those 
constructive results which followed it. He was the more con- 
vincing, because, as against the decided advantages, he frankly 
admitted the evils which have followed its course. The evils, 
by the bye, are those which will always follow the inauguration 
of a new policy inyolvying a moral question and resulting in a 
marked transition from one status to another of utterly con- 
trary complexion, 

But to recur! After 45 minutes of uplifting and constructive 
discussion, the gentleman from New Jersey then plunged us 
into the nethermost abyss of surrender on principle. Having 
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argued that all would admit that liquor never did anybody any 
good, and that the suppression of its traffic was necessitated, 
among other reasons, to foster the welfare and happiness of the 
home, he then stated it as his conclusion that every home under 
existing law might set up its own distillery. This on the falla- 
cious assumption that the national prohibition act aims only 
to suppress the traffic in liquor, notwithstanding Title II, sec- 
tion 3, of the act, which reads: 


And all the provisions of this act shall be liberally construed to the 
end that the use of intoxicating liquor as a beverage may be prevented. 


Ladies and gentlemen of the House, it is impossible for any- 
one to ride the prohibition horse and the every-home-a-brewery 
horse at the same time without disaster. 

But what of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? He, too, 
succumbed to compromise and yielded on principle. As he telis 
us, he has devoted much of the best energies of his life in de- 
fense of the Federal Constitution. On the 22d day of February, 
1929, he delivered an eloquent address in this Chamber com- 
memorating the birth of the first President of the Republic, 
George Washington. That address was scholarly, patriotic, and 
sound to an unusual degree, I think it may fairly be said to 
have been a plea for the more careful consideration of Federal 
enactments by the Congress. I should like to refer to it as a 
plea against legislative erosion of the essence and spirit of the 
Constitution. If any conclusion were to be drawn from his 
remarks, I should say it is this: An obligation rests upon the 
people and the legislative branch of the Government to guard 
against assaults on constitutional balance and integrity. 

On the occasion in question he quoted with approval these 
farewell words of the first President: 

If, m the opinion of the people, the distribution or modification of 
the constitutional powers be In any particular wrong, let it be cor- 
rected by an amendment in the way which the Constitution designates. 
But let there be no change by usurpation; for though this in one 
instance may be the instrument of good, it is the customary weapon 
by which free governments are destroyed. 


[Applause.] 

I understand it to be the gentleman’s contention that the 
eighteenth amendment, for one thing, has resulted in an assump- 
tion of power by the Federal Government in derogation i the 
This I 


police power which belongs to the States themselves. 
understand to be the gentleman’s position, notwithstanding the 
fact that the eighteenth amendment has been ratified by 46 of 
the States, according to the prescribed constitutional methods. 

Just how there can be an usurpation of power by the Federal 
Government in this instance when the States themselves ex- 
pressly surrendered to the Federal Government the power in 


question is more or less incomprehensible to me. But waiving 
for the moment that consideration, and having in mind his pos- 
sible thought that the people themselves did not vote directly 
in this behalf, I return to his original proposition. He says in 
substance that care should be exercised lest the finely adjusted 
balance of power set up in the Constitution be disturbed and the 
life of the Republic thus endangered. I agree. I believe, how- 
eyer, as he apparently does not, that Injury may be done the 
Constitution, that its virility and power may be injured or de- 
stroyed not alone through usurpation of constitutional power but 
through inaction and failure upon the part either of the Federal 
or State Governments to uphold the plain mandates of the Con- 
stitution. [Applause.] 

Toward the close of his February 22d address, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania said: 


The salvation of our form of government, in the last analysis, rests 
with the people, as Washington so clearly said; and the most discourag- 
ing sign of the times is their indifference on constitutional questions. 


I respectfully submit that the gentleman will not help to over- 
come the indifference of the people to constitutional questions by 
broadcasting from this forum the thought that inasmuch as no 
stipulated method of procedure to be followed by the Federal 
Government is set forth, therefore, nothing need be done by that 
Government to enforce the mandate written in the first section 
of the eighteenth amendment. If such views of the gentleman 
were to be followed, it would result that either through indiffer- 
ence or intentional inaction all the plain mandates of the Consti- 
tution could be relegated to the wastebasket of imbecility. 

I make no pretense of approximating the gentleman in his 
understanding of the Constitution, but I will take a place second 
to no one in my reverence for the Constitution and my desire to 
see its provisions, when once written, correctly interpreted and 
obeyed. 

Let us pursue the gentleman’s reasoning further. The first 
nine amendments to the Constitution for the first time in his- 
tory set off an area, encroachment upon which was forbidden to 
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despotic power. There is the mandate in the fourth amendment, 
which provides that— 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause. 


Again, there are the mandates of the fifth amendment, which 
expressly stipulate that no person shali be held to answer for a 
capital, or otherwise infamous, crime, unless on a presentment 
or indictment of a grand jury, and so forth, and that no person 
shall be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb for the same 
offense; nor be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law, and so forth. These mandates of 
the Constitution are limitations on the power of the Federal 
Government, while the mandate in the eighteenth amendment is 
a limitation on the conduct of the individual. In either case, 
however, they constitute undeniable mandates. 

In his remarks on February 7, the gentleman cited as an 
illustration of the right of Congress to take no action to enforce 
the eighteenth amendment, the failure of the Federal Congress 
for a century to pass an act for the general regulation of com- 
meree between the States. Before completing his argument, 
however, he frankly admitted that there was a distinction be- 
tween a mere grant of power to the Congress and a constitu- 
tional mandate. I repeat, that the provisions to which I have 
referred in the fourth and fifth amendments are, like the first 
section of the eighteenth amendment, clearly mandatory. But 
they, too, like the mandate in the eighteenth amendment, are 
not effective “ex proprio vigore.” In other words, all three 
mandates are not self-enforcing. If, therefore, we were to fol- 
low the logic of the gentleman from Pennsylvania we might 
conclude that all these mandates, since they are not self- 
enforcing, may be viewed by the Congress with an indifference 
evidenced by inaction which would ultimately reduce them to 
mere “rhetorical phrases.” 

But to go further. Let us consider those mandates contained 
in both sections 9 and 10 of Article I of the Constitution, pro- 
viding that no bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be 
passed, Section 9 imposes this limitation on the power of the 
Federal Government, and section 10 imposes it upon the States. 
In other words, the two together constitute a concurrent man- 
date in this express particular. Again I say, to follow the logic 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to its ultimate conclusion, 
would be to urge that the Federal Government might sit 
passively by, leaving this great guaranty of the Constitution 
to be maintained by the States; while by the same doctrine, the 
States themselves might sit idly by, leaving the Congress to 
uphold this particular mandate. Yet if one mandate may be 
ignored, all mandates may be ignored. And such a course would 
indeed result in chaos. May I say at this point that no one can 
ride the constitutional-defender horse and the constitutional- 
destroyer horse at the same time without disaster. 

Yet again: The second section of Article I of the Constitu- 
tion lays down the rules of eligibility for admission to a seat in 
the House of Representatives. It states that— 


No person shall be a Representative who shall not have attained to 
the age of 25 years and been 7 years a citizen of the United States. 


Section 3 of the same article squarely stated that— 


No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the age 
of 30 years and been 9 years a citizen of the United States, 


Section 5 of the same article states that— 


Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifi- 
actions of its own Members, ete. 


The mandates contained in sections 2 and 3 referred to are 
limitations on the rights of individuals, as is the mandate in the 
eighteenth amendment. Yet the constitutional doctrine enun- 
ciated by the gentieman from Pennsylvania would justify the 
assertion that since neither of the mandates in section 2 or 3 
of Article I are self-enforcing, and although the power is con- 
ferred upon each House to be the judge of the qualifications of 
its own Members, neither House need take action to enforce 
these mandates of the Constitution, bat may admit to a seat 
anyone who, for the moment, seems to be unobjectionable. 

What becomes of the Government as set up under the Consti- 
tution if the doctrine enunciated by the gentleman were to 
obtain? What is to become of the Constitution itself if its man- 
dates, in every case not self-enforcing, may be ignored by the 
Congress? True, the Federal courts constitute a bulwark for 
the preservation of constitutional guaranties. But these courts 
in turn are set up and supported by the acts of Congress. If 
Congress, being under no obligation to heed constitutional man- 
dates, chooses to withhold appropriations for the Federal courts, 
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again I ask, what is to become of this Government? It was set 
up and designed to operate through a nicely adjusted system of 
checks and balances; through varying grants and limitations of 
power; through reservations of all rights to the States and the 
people themselves not expressly given the Federal Government, 
and finaliy through mandates intended to regulate and control 
certain rights of the individual as well as to preserve beyond 
question the fundamental liberties of all. 

It is true that the people constitute the court of last resort 

tut to our mind that fact is no justification for the failure of 
Congress to recognize the binding force of any mandate of the 
Constitution. 

Finally, if the doctrine were tenable that Congress through 
inaction may fail to carry out any mandate of the Constitution 
which is not self-enforcing, what would become of the oaths of 
the individual Members of Congress who are sworn to support 
the Constitution? 

After all, the obligation of Congress under the eighteenth 
amendment has been finally passed upon and decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the national prohibition 
cases. I quote from the decision of Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Two hundred and fifty-third United States Reports, 387: 


The second section of the amendment—the one declaring “the Con- 
gress and the several States shall have concurrent power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation’’—does not enable Congress or the sev- 
eral States to defeat or thwart the prohibition law, but only to enforce 
it by appropriate means, 

I submit it is clear that if the eighteenth amendment in no 
way enables Congress to thwart prohibition it is the duty of the 
Congress to take action for its proper enforcement. 

Chief Justice. White threw further light of true constitutional 
doctrine upon this question when in an opinion concurring with 
that of Mr. Justice Van Devanter he said (I quote from the 
concurring decision of Chief Justice White, 253 U. 8. 391): 

In the second place, as the prohibition law did not define the intoxt- 
cating beverages which it prohibited, in the absence of anything to the 
contrary, it clearly, from the very fact of its adoption, cast upon Con- 
gress the duty not enly of defining the prohibited beverages, but also of 
enacting such regulations and sanctions as were essential to make it 
operative when defined. 


Our position is this: The Constitution of the. United States is 


the supreme law of the land. In the words of George Wash- 
ington: 


* è © the Constitution which at any time exists, till changed by 


an explicit and authentic act of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory 
upon all, 


Washington meant just what we mean and believe when we 
say that until changed by methods which it provides the Con- 
stitution is binding upon all the peopie—upon those without as 
well as upon those within the Halls of Congress, And it js thus 
binding not as some might wish it were written, but just as it 
stands, 

There must be no double standards. He makes a great mis- 
take who labors under the delusion that he constitutes one of a 
privileged class whom the law exempts from its operations. 
I use the word “law” in its general sense. I repeat in sub- 
stance what I once before said in this forum: Men wiil submit to 
be governed so long as the governing class is incorrupt and 
mindful of its own laws. 

Let no one indulge himself in the opium fumes of self-com- 
placency believing that violation of constitutional or other law 
can be winked at under our system of government without 
ultimate serious consequences to himself and to the Republic. 

I do not conceive it to be the essential function of government 
to act as a guardian of the morals of its people. I do believe 
that as between a policy which leans toward enlargement of 
freedom from restraint and inclines to augment the tendency 
toward excesses, as between such a policy and one which aims 
to stamp out damaging consequences by removing a contribut- 
ing cause, I believe it is the duty of any sound government 
to choose the latter. 

I join with the gentleman from Pennsylvania in his plea de- 
livered in this Chamber on the 22d of last February. I plead— 
and I use his own words— 


For an awakened conscience on the part of our legislators and the 
people themselves in the matter of constitutional morality. 


And I supplement that plea with the expression of a hope 
that the gentleman himself, who has given so much of his life 
to a defense of the Constitution, will never again because of 
any consideration incident to prohibition descend from his posi- 
tion as defender of the Constitution to enunciate a principle 
amounting in its final analysis to nothing short of nullification. 
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After all is said, the great question of the hour is not whether 
prohibition survives but whether or not—and I use the words 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania himself— 

The indissoluble Union of indestructible States shall become little 
more than a rhetorical phrase. 


Representative government is in this specific instance on trial. 
One great question is whether a majority of the States in the 
Union may regularly adopt a constitutional provision embody- 
ing a national policy and survive the militant attacks by organ- 
ized minorities in a few of the States. It is, to say the least, a 
challenge to the Jeffersonian and Lincolnian conception of the 
Federal Union when such States as New York, Wisconsin, and 
Montana, after having ratified the eighteenth amendment pro- 
ceed to repeal their own State enforcement laws and through 
their representatives in Congress give utterance to sentiments 
which serve to condone if not to encourage violations of law. 

In the days when discussion of the slavery issue and State 
rights reached its highest point of intensity not even the most 
radical of the State-rights and proslavery advocates contended 
that a State could remain in the Union and exert its influence 
for nullification. Jefferson Davis, in delivering his farewell ad- 
dress to the United States Senate, declared: 


I hope that none who hear me will confound this expression of mine 
with the advocacy of the right of a State to remain in the Union and 
to disregard its constitutional obligations by the nullification of the 
law. Such is not my theory. Nullification and secession, so often con- 
founded, are indeed antagonistic principles. 


Even this State-rights President of the Confederacy pointed 
out that he could not go so far as to indorse the doctrine of 
nullification, Any American schoolboy understands or should 
understand that so long as a State remains a part of the Union 
she must abide by the Constitution and the laws of the Union, 

It seems very clear that no State in this Union, having legally 
ratified a constitutional amendment and having thus assumed 
solemn obligations thereunder, may disregard that amendment 
without imperiling our whole constitutional system. 

We need labor under no doubt or misapprehension as to the 
stand which the Great Emancipator would take to-day on the 
obligation of States to respect the provisions of our Federal 
Constitution. That the present challenge is hurled against a 
constitutional provision which forbids legalized traffic in intoxi- 
cants, doubly assures us of the stand Lincoln would take if he 
were here. His pronouncement in this regard was unequivocal 
and prophetic. On the afternoon of the day he was assassinated 
President Lincoln said: 


* + * With the help of the people, we haye cleaned up a colossal 
job. Slavery is abolished, After reconstruction the next question will 
be the overthrow and abolition of the liquor trafic; and you know 
* * * that my bead and my heart and my hand and my purse will 
go into that work. 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania has made the naive pro- 
posal, which I suppose he postulates upon a possible growth of 
constitutional immorality in the body politic—I say he has made 
the naive proposal that— 

When the American people thus recognize that the nonexercise of a 
power is not necessarily a challenge to the Constitution, they will in 
due time wholly sweep away that monstrous compound of iniquity and 
folly, the Volstead Jaw, and upon its ruins build afresh. They will rec- 
ognize that the normal use of light wines amd beer not only does not 
lead to intoxication but promotes temperance by preventing hard drink- 
ing and the use of narcotics. 


Since the gentleman from Pennsylvania impliedly disagrees 
with the every home a brewery or distillery idea of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Fort], I assume that the normal use 
of light wines and beer which he proposes would come through 
a legalized sale of these beverages. 

And let us observe bere that the use of narcotics in this coun- 
try has been shown to have increased rapidly before either the 
war or prohibition. Let us obserye further that postwar condi- 
tions and the general psychology of the let-down subsequent to 
the armistice are conceded to have entailed an increasing unre- 
straint and indulgence in both minor and major vices of all kinds. 

Now, let us analyze the gentleman’s proposed compromise, 
Would the legalized sale of wine and beer eliminate the problenz 
presented by the bootlegger and the rumrunner? Both were 
here prior to prohibition, Would it eliminate those who long 
since found little satisfaction in wine and demanded hard liquor? 
Certainly not. Prohibition has not resulted in perfect law en- 
forcement, nor would the legalized sale of intoxicants when 
restricted to wines and beer. Demand for hard liquors would 
still continue and the more affluent who is now willing to pay 
an exorbitant price to the man who will supply him in contra- 
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vention of the present law would also be willing to pay a high 
price for a supply in contravention of a law which permitted 
only the sale of beer and wine. We should not only be taking 
a backward step but we should be indulging in halfway meas- 
ures which would be of no avail either in eliminating the boot- 
legger or law violation, 

I concede that the line of least resistance is a tempting method 
of meeting trying problems, but I submit that when you put the 
stamp of Government approval on that portion of a traffic which 
is the milder part of a potential evil, you nevertheless do not 
destroy the major part, nor do you thus banish corruption, 
bribery, and law violation. If you yield to compromise, you 
must face these same destructive forces again and again in the 
same arena. 

Once you give entrance to her whelps the lioness herself is 
moved the more to follow where her brood leads. On Tuesday 
last, in second district arena of Massachusetts, entered the dry 
and dauntless gladiator Griggs. Thinking the more to insure 
victorious encounter, he did in truth brandish his prohibition 
sword in the very teeth of the lioness rum. But fearing at the 
last unduly to incense the throng by slaughter of a beast so se- 
ductive and so fair, he but reached to stroke in kindliness the 
soft and yielding fur of a seemingly most harmless whelp—the 
legalized sale of wines and beer to follow the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment—-when suddenly and without warning, 
under a veritable deluge of blows and midst shouts of derision 
and contempt, his once proud form crumpled and fell in ignomin- 
ious defeat. Now lies his prostrate body there— 


And none so poor to do him reverence. 


[Laughter.] 

When great principles are concerned victory Hes not in the 
will to compromise but in the will to cling uncompromisingly to 
fundamental right. 

The so-called liquor question, the many problems incident to 
attempted regulation and restricted sale, have never been settled 
because nations in general have never taken an uncompromising 
stand. Ultimateiy they will. 

Within our own borders we were for years in continual tur- 
moil and trouble, while the liquor traffic was left to the States 
for solution. One State followed one policy and another State 
another. In a majority of instances the laws were generally 
The imposition of a high 


enacted in a spirit of compromise, 
license, regulated closing hours, State control through Goyern- 
ment operated liquor agencies, all failed because they were com- 


promises. 
evil. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania made apt reference to the 
downfall of the great Whig Party in America. It was the party 
of compromise on issues of moral Import. Webster's plea for 
the further extension of the fugitive-slave law was but a reit- 
erated proposal of compromise which helped to consummate his 
own and his party’s destruction. The warning of the sinister 
omen for the Republican Party which the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania sees in opposition to the eighteenth amendment is to be 
differentiated from the warning which might well have been 
taken concerning the fugitive-slave provision in the Constitution. 
That latter was a constitutional compromise. The eighteenth 
amendment makes no compromise. Yet it is the ruinous course 
of compromise pursued by the Whig Party which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania urges upon the country in advocating a 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment and the sale of light wines 
and beer. Such a course would prove no less destructive in 
dealing with the problem now confronting the Nation than re- 
sulted in the compromise of the fifties on the great moral issue 
then before the Nation. s 

In this discussion I should have avoided reference to prohibi- 
tion as a moral issue. I myself have no doubt of its moral 
import, but my thonght was not to stir up unnecessary differ- 
ences of opinion. However, the frequent references to that 
phase of the present discussion perhaps merit brief comment. 

I do not agree with those extremists who assert that to drink 
a glass of liquor is immoral. I see absolutely nothing of immo- 
rality in that act itself. Those who make such an assertion, I 
think, confuse the moral contingencies involved in the conse- 
quences of the act rather than in the act itself. It is only 
when one indulges to excess, when with mind befuddled and 
nerves beyond control, he is powerless to estimate moral values, 
that the moral element creeps in. Then it is that this much- 
discussed right of the individual to drink as he pleases en- 
eroaches upon the rights of others, The individual who, under 
the influence of intoxicants, commits an immoral act regardless 
of its consequence to himself, can not be expected to be gravely 
concerned with the rights of others. 

In the case of Crowley against Christensen the United States 
Supreme Court said: 


No government ean successfully compromise with an 
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It is urged that as the liquors are used as a beverage, and the injury 
following them, if taken in excess, is voluntarily inflicted and is con- 
fined to the party offending, their sale should be without restrictions, 
the contention being that what a man shall drink, equally with what 
he shall eat, is not properly a matter for legislation. There is in 
this position an assumption of fact which does not exist, that when 
the liquors are taken in excess, the injuries are confined to the party 
offending. The injury, it Is true, falls first upon him in his health, 
which the habit undermines; in bis morals, which it weakens; and fn 
the self-ubasement, which it creates. But as it leads to neglect of 
business, waste of property, and general demoralization, it affects those 
who are immediately connected with and dependent upon him. 


Now, it may be said that this is an extreme view, My friends, 
when we are called upon to consider laws involving moral issues 
we should be faithless to our tasks if we considered the prob- 
lem from the viewpoint only of those superior types who, en- 
dowed with nice mentality, poise, and self-control, rarely go to 
extremes, 

I can well understand the impatience of many good citizens 
who might be relied upon not to abuse the use of intoxicants. 
Naturally they chafe under a law which contravenes their moist 
desires. But all good citizens should willingly support any 
law which promotes the well-being of the masses. It is the 
conduct and condition of the masses which determine with pre- 
ponderant force our national status and ultimate destiny. 

But the amendment curtails our liberty, Yes, and what law 
does not? I purchase an automobile, I pay taxes with which 
to build public highways. I am taxed for the privilege of driy- 
ing on those highways when built. And yet when I would drive 
my car up the avenue, a red light flashes and I must stop. The 
unrestricted liberty to operate my own property on highways 
which my money has helped to build is denied me. Why? It 
is but a commenplace illustration of the principle inyolyed in 
our entire lawmaking system, We circumseribe and limit in- 
dividual rights for the safety and well-being of the whole. If 
each man who operated an automobile possessed that intelli- 
gence, poise, and command which is assurance that no indul- 
gence in excess speed and reckless driving would occur, no 
traffic laws would be necessary. But they become necessary 
when we consider that many lack proper judgment in emer- 
gencies and are prone to excesses of speed. And so we must 
reason in determining upon the wisest course to be pursued in 
dealing with intoxicants, 

Every advance in the perfection of a representative system of 
government has involved a curtailment of the liberties of the 
individual. No great national policy which has ultimately 
strengthened our industrial and political fabric and thus re- 
flected credit upon its supporters has been possible without a 
limitation on individual rights. 

And let me say in passing it is interesting to note that those 
who oppose a law passed by the Federal Government which cur- 
tails personal liberty nevertheless advocate that the States be 
permitted to exercise precisely the same power. 

It has been said that the eighteenth amendment is of alien 
blood and illegitimate; that it has no part in the scheme of our 
constitutional Government; that it runs contrary to the spirit 
or “ethos” of the American people. The citizens of this Repub- 
lic want to do whatever is best for themselves and their fellow 
men, They are open to reason, The great majority will lend 
willing support to any law which in truth improves the average 
lot and insures a greater measure of health and happiness. 

The American people, under 150 years of liberal government 
and a free system of education. have come far on the road of 
widened privilege and broader understanding. They are in no 
sense to be compared to the pecple of Russia, to which nation 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania made reference. [Applause.]} 
One who has seen Russia in the throes of suffering which has 
continued through 300 years of corrupt tyranny; one who has 
seen her staggering under the shock of violent transition, which 
marked the termination of ezaristie rule and the inauguration 
of a despotic experiment, can readily understand that her 
attempt to enforce prohibition would be next to impossible. 

But the allusion of the gentleman to Russia suggests a sig- 
nificant thought. Even that nation—backward, comparatively 
little understanding and little understood—when brought to her 
knees through the ravages of war, had it forced upon her con- 
sciousness that to realize the best in her manhood and her 
womanhood she must prohibit the sale of intoxicants. And this 
leads to another thought. If prohibition enables a nation to 
improve the morale and efficiency of her manhood and woman- 
hood in time of war—and this was of late generally conceded— 
then it follows with equal force that prohibition is effective and 
desirable in time of pette. 

Prohibition may have proyen impracticable in Russia. The 
ethos of her long-suffering people, with little or no means for 
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education or for pleasure, forced to their labor by the tyrant 
hand of soviet despotism, stripped of the fruits of toil through 
the imperious edicts of a communistic régime, may well drive 
them, in spite of law, to that which brings temporary uncon- 
sciousness or a fleeting delirium of joy. 

The people of this country, however, have unlimited facili- 
ties for wholesome pleasure; they constitule the world’s most 
intelligent body of free labor; no despot commandeers the 
fruits of their toil, but under the beneficent policies of free 
government they enjoy the necessaries and countless comforts 
of life. 

The gentleman has well said the American people do not 
meet their problems lying down, They are squarely on their 
feet. They face the rising not the setting sun. They under- 
stand that an expectant world awaits the outcome not alone 
of our experiment in prohibition—which is incidental—but of 
our experiment in self-government, which is of superimpor- 
tance. Our success in the one is interrelated with and inter- 
dependent upon success in the other. ‘The Ameriean people will 
succeed in both. Their ethos will support the written law of 
progress but it will oppose reaction through. repeal. 

We were told that the eighteenth amendment and the national 
prohibition act are repugnant to the ethos ef our people, as evi- 
denced by the termination last year of over 56,000 prosecutions 
in the Federal courts. We were told that while Lord Chief 
Justice Jeffreys, under James II, convicted over 1,200 free 
Englishmen in four weeks, that our benign Government is more 
efficient, in that it was indicting the American people at the 
rate of 1,000 per week. 

Every student of history knows that Jeffreys was of the 
basest character—cruel, vindictive, servile, and corrupt. He 
sold himself now to the Roundhead, then to the Cavalier; now 
to Protestant, then to the Papist. He cared nothing for justice. 
He directed a human slaughter rather than trials at the 
assizes, and he came to an ignominious end by that decapitation 
which he richly deserved. 

To speak in the same breath of the Bloody Assizes conducted 
by Jeffreys and criminal trials conducted under the American 
system of jurisprudence—to make no mention of the parallel 
drawn between the American Congress and the lawmaking 
Pharisees rebuked by the Savior for hypocrisy—is, to say the 
least, not in accordance with the usual gracious and fair atti- 


tude which ordinarily characterizes the gentleman from Penn- 
sylivania. 

The significant point in this connection is that 56,000, or 
even 60,000, who were prosecuted last year in the Federal 
courts for the offense in question is but 0.0005 of 1 per cent of 


our population. I ought in fairness to state, however, that wm- 
questionably the number of prosecutions for this offense in 
State courts probably far exceeded the number of prosecutions 
in Federal courts. At best, however, a very small portion of 
our population is involved. 

We have a law in this country against larceny. It is an 
offense which involves a high degree of moral turpitude. The 
majority of prosecutions for this offense are brought in State 
courts. I have no means of knowing definitely how many 
prosecutions for theft were terminated in our courts last year, 
but anyone in this body familiar with prosecuting work in our 
criminal courts will give me credit for being most conservative 
if I state that the number of proseeutions for larceny in both 
our Federal and State courts last year would total ten times 
the number of prosecutions in all our courts during the same 
period for violations of the national prohibition law. In other 
words, it is fair to assume that not 0.0005 but 0.005 of 1 per 
cent of our population was last year prosecuted for larceny. 
Surely it can not with justification be argued that the ethos of 
the American people, that innate spirit persisting from birth to 
death, is the ethos of thievery. 

My colleagues, neither the number of criminal prosecutions in 
our courts, the number of arrests, the expression of opinion in 
metropolitan clubs, the exaggerated headlines or editorials of 
the wet press in our great metropolitan centers, neither one nor 
all of these together represent the real ethos of the American 
people. [Applause.] 

There are millions of men and women in humble circum- 
stances who live in the small towns and cities of the Nation. 
They obey the law. They fear God and earn their daily bread 
by the sweat of their brows. Those men and women constitute 
the best element in our national life. Theirs is the spirit and 
theirs are the ideals by which we may most accurately deter- 
mine the ethos of this Republic. Their appreciation and sup- 
port of sound policy will prove as unfailing as the tireless 
scintillations of the planetary systems. 

If you who are of adverse thought doubt what I say in this 
regard, if you desire to see determined by popular vote what 
the majority of the Nation really wants, why not stop broad- 
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easting the impossibility of enforcing prohibition and use your 
influence upon your State legislatures to propose an amendment 
to the Constitution by repealing the eighteenth amendment, 

You sit in the Federal Congress, sworn under oath to sup- 
port and defend the Constitution of the United States against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic. I am unable to construe 
much of the talk made in this forum denouncing law-enforce- 
ment officers, maligning our Coast Guard, iterating and re- 
iterating the folly and impossibility of all attempts to enforce 
prohibition, I say I am unable to construe such efforts as con- 
duct in keeping with a sacred oath to defend the Constitution 
against its domestic enemies. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DALLINGER), 
the gentleman from Maine has expired. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague may have 10 additional minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maine 
asks unanimous consent that his colleague may have 10 addi- 
tional minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
would 10 minutes give the gentleman sufficient time in which to 
answer a question? 

Mr, PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman be 
given all the time he needs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Maine (Mr. WHITE]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
recognized for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. BEEDY. If a majority in your home States are wet, 
then wet representatives will be sent to your State legislatures. 
The Federal Congress could, by a two-thirds vote, propose an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution providing for the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment, If the majority of the people are 
wet in your States, why do not they send wet Representatives 
here? With wet Representativés here as well as in your State 
legislatures, your problem would be solved. When the Federal 
Congress submits the proposal of repeal, then the various States 
could hold their constitutional conventions. The people could 
then pass upon the sole issue of prohibition. I, myself, would 
welcome such an opportunity for the people. I have no fear 
of the outcome, The American people are not fooled by all this 
talk by a handful of wet Congressmen. They can be trusted to 
think clearly on this issue and to vote straight on it. 

That vote would give voice to the contention between two 
great forces. They are the forces which have vied each against 
the other through the ages. They are the force of right and the 
foree of wrong. One will ultimately triumph. 

We should remember, however, that processes of adjustment, 
directed by an infinite intelligence, are long, long processes. 
Our brief span of life is but a moment in the great whole. If 
our present policy were to be vindicated in a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the marked transition accomplished in so comparatively 
brief a time should be most encouraging. Let us then possess 
ourselves of patience and let us put on the invincible armor of 
courage. [Applause.] 

Law violators may still besmear and rend the mantle of legally 
constituted authority. Corruptionists may still pollute the 
fabrie of national life. But for every withering contact of out- 
lawry, for every leprous touch of corruption, a million construc- 
tive and healing forces will emanate from hands and heads and 
hearts of a law-abiding people. 

Neither bribery, corruption, or law violation are new phe- 
nomena in the scientific laboratory of governmental experiment. 
Let us not flee before their attack. Let us not breach the 
fortress walls of a Nation’s progress through compromise. 

In the face of this present-day attack upon the announced 
purpose of our President to lead the Nation in a crusade of 
respect for law and law enforcement, we must not, and we shall 
not, respond in a spirit of cowardice and despair. [Applause.] 

The ethos of the American people will never deign to heed 
the voice of those who ery, “ Let us turn back; the way is dark 
ahead and failure casts its shadows into the beyond.” Rather 
will the ethos of the American people urge us forward, to sur- 
mount every obstacle, to face peril if need be even to that day 
when victory shall be at band, and the inviolability of the Con- 
stitution shall be forever. established in the land. [Applause.] 

Mr. SOHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I have been impressed with 
the gentleman’s statement about the mandate of the fourth, 
fifth, and eighteenth amendments to the Constitution and the 
oath that the Members of this House take with reference to 
supporting the Constitution. Can the gentleman give us a little 
enlightenment about the relationship of that oath to the many 
hundreds of votes cast on the floor of this House when the 
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census and apportionment bills were up for consideration, par- 
ticularly against the Tinkham amendment to enforce the man- 
datory provisions of the fourteenth amendment and in face of 
the Hoch amendment which absolutely nullified a mandatory 
provision of the fourteenth amendment, 

Mr. BEEDY. I will say to the gentleman that I am discuss- 
ing matters involved in the eighteenth amendment. Yours may 
be a pertinent question, but if a wrong was done on the occa- 
sions referred to I am sure the gentleman would not cite them 
as a reason for further action by Congress, because two wrongs 
never made a right. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If we had had a rol call on 
both of those amendments many of the strong advocates of 
the eighteenth amendment could not talk about nullification, 
especially the Democratic Members from the South. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. How many years has the State of 
Maine had constitutional prohibition? 

Mr. BEEDY. We adopted a prohibition statute in 1851. 
Thirty-three years later we adopted a prohibition constitutional 
provision. We have had violations of law for years and, again, 
we have had honest men in publie life who would clean up sec- 
tions of the State. You know, after all, you can not make the 
people honest by the enactment of law. My theory is that a 
nation ought to hold to a policy which aims at the highest 
standards of civie virtue. [Applause.] I think that when a 
nation ceases to striye through the spirit of its laws for great 
ideals, the people of that nation perish. [Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I was very much interested in the 


gentleman’s statement that Maine had adopted prohibition in the | 


fifties and that there had been some violations of the law; 
but notwithstanding that fact there has been no effort made 
by the people of Maine to repeal the state-wide prohibition law, 
has there? 

Mr. BEEDY, There have been contests between wets and 
drys in local or municipal elections. I live in a city which will 
have under the next census approximately 80,000 people. There 
is a great deal of wet sentiment there. Some of my people do 
not take kindly to all the things I am saying, but the majority 
of the men and women in Maine constitute that class of God- 
fearing, law-abiding citizens to which I referred a little while 
ago. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is it not a fact that a dry- 
voting legislator from your fair State in a great national legisla- 
tive body talks and votes the way the gentieman talks and votes 
ou the prohibition question, but still there is some evidence 
that he does not have the same bitterness toward the wine 
which the gentleman has bitterly condemned? 

Mr. BEEDY. I know the man to whom the gentleman re- 
ferred. He has his opinion, and he has a right to it. But I 
have mine. However, he does not expect to stay in public life 
much longer. He is going to get out. [Applause.] My opinion 
is this: That as long as we have this law in the Constitution, 
buttressed as it is by the statutes, if a man wants to stay in 
public life he ought to abide by this law, and if he can not 
abide by it he ought to get out of public life. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I agree with the gentleman, 
particularly when he votes dry and drinks wet. 

Mr. BEEDY. Well, such men ought to get out of public life. 
There are very few of that sort now in the Congress. It has 
changed a great deal in the nine years I have been here. I made 
a challenge to a man very recently to name to me—and I have 
been around here in Washington somewhat—25 men in this 
House who would drink liquor at a banquet. I said I would 
pay for the dinner for the 25 if he could name them, but he 
could not de it. I think a great deal of harm is being done by 
this loose talk about the Members of this House. You may col- 
lect a group of 435 men in any walk of life, in any kind of an 
organization, and you will find somebody who will do something 
wrong at an inopportune moment, and then that wrong is 
paraded until the public feels that it has a criterion by which 
it may judge the standards of the private lives of the Members 
ef this body. However, exceptional and unusual instances are 
not a fair criterion of the body itself, nor are they fair to the 
country. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Maine bus again expired. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Maine may be allowed to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Does the gentleman recall a statement 
made by at least three very distinguished men who have ap- 
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peared in the well of the House and have discussed this ques- 
tion, representing opposite views. to the effect that they them- 
selves do not use intoxicating liquor in any form? 

Mr. BBEDY. Yes. I am glad the light is being focused upon 
this question, and that public sentiment is coming to demand 
that men in publie life live up to the laws they themselves have 
passed. [Applause.] 

Mr. KETCHAM. 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Does not the gentleman think that the 
argument these gentlemen made for a return to the wet régime 
is completely answered by their own personal attitude upon the 
proposition? 

Mr, BEEDY. That is certainly one answer. 
Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Maine has again expired. Under the order of the House, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Beevy] opened his speech, and seeks 
facts and arguments to sustain his viewpoint, way back in the 
time of Noah, in Babylonia, ancient Greece, and the Roman 
Empire, and then he seeks to interpret the ethos of the Ameri- 
can people. The ethos of a people may be determined only by 
their conduct as established in their everyday lives and not by 
the expression of any one individual, 

First, whether alcohol is good or bad is not the issue at 
this time for the very reason that prohibition has not stopped 
either the manufacture, transportation, sale, or consumption of 
aleohol. If prohibition had actually stopped the consumption 
of alcohol and there were efforts being made in this country 
to revert back so that alcohol would be available, it might be 
pertinent to cite cases of excessive use of alcohol and the 
damage that it may do. But prohibition has not actually stopped 
the use of alechol and we have the same excesses to-day. The 
problem, therefore, is not whether alcohol is good or bad, but 
rather how to best regulate its traffic in order to remedy and 
correct existing conditions. 

While it is true perhaps there were cases of excessive drink- 
ing in Babylonia and in Greece and during the time of the 
Roman Empire, the fact remains, nevertheless, that the philoso- 
phy and the early civilization established in Babylonia survive 
to-day. The art and the literature and the science of govern- 
ment of ancient Greece, when there was no prohibition, survive 
to-day. The civilization, the science, and the law created and 
produced in the time of the Roman Empire, when there was no 
prohibition, survive to-day; all will survive and endure for a 
great many years to come, and until the end of the world. 

Now, let us leave Babylonia, ancient Greece, and the Roman 
Empire and let us go to the State of Maine; let us go to the 
gentleman’s own State and determine the ethos of the people of 
Maine. A distinguished statesman of that State, in the other 
body, Senator Govutp, who is about to retire, on December 23, 
1929, made this statement—said Senator GOULD: 
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Will the gentleman yield further? 


[Applause, the 


Maine was the original prohibition State. We have been trying 
it up there for 75 years, and conditions never were as bad as they are 
to-day. 


Then continues Senator Goutp: 
I am disgusted with this miserable prohibition farce. 


This expresses, perhaps, the ethos of the State of Maine. 
The venerable Senator speaks from many years of observation 
and experience, His statement is an honest description of the 
results of prohibition and the condition created by it. 

Gentlemen, I have the report of the police commissioner of 
the city of Portland, in the State of Maine. There were 457 
more arrests in that city for intoxication in 1929 than there 
were in 1928. Of 3,458 total arrests in the city of Portland, Me., 
2.453 were arrested for intoxication. This would give an ayer- 
age approximately of 13 for every 1,000 of population in the 
city of Portland. If we had the same ratio of intoxication in 
the city of New York, we would be allowed 60,000 drunks a year 
to be arrested when, as a matter of fact, we average only about 
13,000. Take that as an indication of ethos of the people of 
Maine. 

My colleague talks about the cities; all right, let us depart 
from a city and let me give you an example of this high- 
mindedness from the rural districts which he so eloquently 
described. This is from a very small town in Maine, Brunswick, 
and as recent as January 23, 1930: 


William S. Johnson, Brunswick farmer, who a few hours previously 
had completed his services as juror of the Cumberland County Superior 
Court in Portland, several verdicts in liquor cases being returned during 
his fortnight’s duty, was arrested here late to-day on the charge of 
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illegal possession and will appear in the municipal court Friday morn- 
ing. He gave bail of $500. 


The case of Farmer Johnson is illustrative and typical of the 
farce of prohibition. A juror sits and convicts for violation 
of the prohibition law and becomes so fatigued that on complet- 
ing his jury duties he goes out and gets drunk. That is prohi- 
bition. It is wrong and a erime for the other fellow to drink. 
Farmer Johnson did not hesitate, through his yerdict as a jury- 
man, to send some of his fellow citizens to jail for the crime of 
possessing liquor. It is a crime and he was there as a juryman 
to enforce the law—for the other fellow. It was not wrong In 
his belief to buy the same kind of liquor and to proceed to 
consume it. Now, some other prohibitionist neighbor of Farmer 
Johnson will no doubt sit as a juryman, convict Johnson, 
send him to jail, and after having loyally upheld the Con- 
stitution, perhaps he in turn will go out and get drunk. That 
indicates the ethos in the State of Maine. That is the condition 
against which we protest, and that is the very condition which 
we seek to correct. 

Then again, the distinguished gentleman from Maine a few 
weeks ago took the floor, after I had addressed the House and 
had referred to violations of law on the part of Coast Guards- 
men, and said: 


You should not blame those boys of the Coast Guard. 
You remember how he said— 


‘They were knee deep in ice water. They were cold, and as red-blooded 
men they took a drink from the seized liquor on the Flor del Mar. 


[Laughter.] 
All right; let us see about some of these red-blooded boys: 


New Lonpon, CONN., February 5.—Arehie Lee Vines and L. J. 
Angelo, members of the Coast Guard patrol boat Legare, which on De- 
cember 29 seized the rum runner Flor det Mar, to-day began serving 
jail terms of 60 and 30 days, respectively, for placing a large switch 
tie on the railroad tracks. 

The men, arrested shortly after the theft of liquor from the seized 
rum runner was discovered by Coast Guard officials, pleaded guilty to 
charges of breach of peace in superior court Tuesday. At the time of 
their arrest, police charge, both were intoxicated, 


These are your red-blooded men who are intrusted with the 


enforcement of the law. 
confusion of prohibition, 

I am sure the distinguished statesman from the State of 
Pennsylvania, a scholarly gentleman [Mr. Beck], needs no de- 
fense from any Member of the House. His high professional 
attainments, his standing as a scholar and as a citizen is so 
high in this country that no distortion of his attitude or of his 
remarks by the gentleman from Maine can in any way impair 
that high esteem and regard which the American people have 
for James M. Brecx. The gentleman from Maine must have 
misunderstood the gentleman from Pennsylvania, for he was 
clear to repeatedly state that he stood for law enforeement. 

Let me quote what the gentleman from Pennsylvania said in 
regard to his stand on enforcenrent as long as the law is on the 
statute books: 


The eighteenth amendment is undoubtedly the law of the land. It 
is the duty of the President to execute it. His great mandate under 
the Constitution is to see that the laws are “faithfully executed.” It 
is ours to determine what laws shall be enacted. He has taken an oath 
and can say with a famous litigant in a celebrated case: 


An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven: 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul? 
No, not for Venice. 


I am therefore prepared to yote for any reasonable enforcing measure 
which the President may ask, provided always that it is not inconsistent 
with the Constitution. 


Then later on he added: 


There are ancient liberties of a free people, protected by constitu- 
uonal limitations, or by this “ethos” of the people of which Aristotle 
spoke, or by ancient customs and the collective experience of free 
nations, which when invaded by the State can not find any moral 
justification even in a constitutional amendment. 

No one who knows me will challenge my deep reverence for the Con- 
stitution. I have given much of the best energies of my life to its 
defense. If I haye rendered to my day and generation any service, it 
has been in calling attention by pen and words to a noble compact of 
government, which, I fear, is more respected than read, But I am not 
prepared to say that even an amendment to the Constitution forecloses 
controversy upon any subject, or that it is unpatriotic to challenge its 
wisdom, The Constitution is a living organism and finds its strength 
and vitality in ifs adaptability to changed conditions and a wider 
vision. 


This, too, is another instance of the 
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We are constantly reminded by the fanatical drys that to question the 
wisdom of the eighteenth amendment is a challenge to the Constitution 
itself. I deny it. They would not think so if the conditions were re- 
versed. Suppose—and it is a fanciful supposition—that the eighteenth 
amendment read that the manufacture and use of alcoholic beverages 
should be encouraged and that every citizen was commanded by its 
terms to drink an alcoholic beverage once a day. Would the fanatical 
dry in that event have the same feeling as to the sanctity of the Con- 
stitution and its infallible wisdom? Would they not argue, as the wets 
now argue, that such an amendment goes beyond the fair province of 
government? Certainly the leaders of prohibition showed scant respect 
for the Constitution when they wrote this illegitimate amendment into 
that noble instrument and thus destroyed its perfect symmetry and 
turned a wise compact of government Into a mere police code. Certainly 
they had seant respect for the Constitution when they thus destroyed its 
basic principle of home rule and in this matter of daily habit relegated 
the sovereign States to the ignominious position of mere police prov- 
inces. The Constitution has suffered many changes, some of which have 
impaired its symmetry and beauty, but none that is comparable to the 
eighteenth amendment In its destructive effect upon the proud conscious- 
ness of the once sovereign States, 


This statement clearly indicates the viewpoint, the attitude, 
and the feeling of every lover of liberty, of every American citi- 
zen devoted to the Constitution and American institutions, 
Since when has an expression of belief, since when bas a desire 
or even an attempt to amend the Constitution become a crime or 
an act of disloyalty or an attempt at nullification. The very 
criticism of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Brrpy] to the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, from whose 
address I have just quoted, discloses that intolerance, that dis- 
regard for individual rights, that freedom of expression and 
action which prohibition has created and the division that it is 
bringing in the ranks of our citizenry. 

This was the stand taken by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania quoted freely from 
the forefathers of the gentleman from Maine. 

The first reference made by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
post was from the Wickersham report, which stated in the pre- 
amble: 


We must bear in mind the Puritan’s objection to administration; the 
Whig tradition of a “ right of revolution.” 


This is quoted from the Wickersham report, and upon that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania based his statement. 

Again I quote from the speech of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, in which he stated: 

The report goes on: 

“We must bear in mind the Puritan's objection to administration.” 

That suggests an historical fact of great significance. When the Pil- 
grims of the Mayflower set forth on their momentous journey, fleeing 
as they were from oppressive laws whose sanctity they refused to admit, 
and were by chance of wind and wave brought to the coast of Massa- 
chusetts, instead of that fair land of Pennsylvania, to which they had 
intended to go, and when, having seen the rock-bound coast of Massa- 
chusetts, they preferred to put out again to sea, and when, that being 
impossible, they decided to land, they felt it necessary to enter into a 
compact of government, and it is interesting to note that, in that first 
rudimentary constitution written in the cabin of the Mayflower, these 
Puritans only agreed with each other to obey such “just and equal 
laws” as the majority might prescribe. 

We are still a race of pioneers. 


Said the gentleman from Pennsylvania: 


It is true that we have cleared a continent of its once virgin forests, 
but the American people did something far greater than that. They 
cleared the mind of America from the obsession of past ages that a 
State had an unlimited and divine power to regulate, in all respects, 
the conduct of the individual. A race of individualists does not deify 
the State. It refuses to believe that the oil of anointing, that was once 
supposed to sanctify the head of the monarch and clothe his utterances 
and acts with infallibility, has now fallen upon the multitudinous 
tongue of the majority. The individualist at all times, and never more 
than in this country, has said to the State; “ There is a limit to your 
power; thus far and no further, and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed.” The 10-year revolt against the oppressive regulation of private 
conduct prescribed in the eighteenth amendment is a most encouraging 
sign. It proves that no matter how powerful the State is and no mat- 
ter how great its appeal to the imagination the American people have 
not yet lost the spirit of individualism which has made them the 
greatest Nation in the world, 


And this represents the hopes and aspirations of the founders 
of this Republic and the ideals and determination of her citizens 
to-day. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania was quoting and referring 
to the forbears of the gentleman from Maine. He did not go to 
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Babylonia or Greece to find the justification for the stand he 
was taking upon the eighteenth amendment and for his con- 
struction of the rights of citizens under the Constitution. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Beck] in the same 
address stated: 


In the colonial period the sturdy yeomen of America believed, as all 
their ancestors had before them, that the state was a thing separate 
and apart from the people, and that its authority to impose its will 
without restriction upon its subjects was only secondary to that of God. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century the new conception of the 
sovereignty of the people and the reserved rights of the individual 
became the great ideal. It gave the burning significance to the great 
preamble of the Declaration of Independence, which has given not only 
to us but to all mankind a definition of liberty which “time can not 
wither nor custom stale.” 

Even as the pathfinders of the Mayflower limited the power of gov- 
ernment to the imposition of “ just and equal" Jaws, so there is in the 
hearts of all generations of Americans a profound instinct that, whether 
safeguarded by constitutional limitations or not, there is a limit to the 
power of government to regulate private conduct. 


That is the justification for the attitude which many of us in 
this House take. 

Now, the gentleman from Maine quoted from Abraham Lin- 
coln. Well, it is a matter of grave doubt whether Lincoln ever 
considered prohibition as we understand it to-day, I have here 
a copy of a liquor license issued on March 6, 1833, to Berry & 
Lincoln, which reads as follows: 

March 6th, 1833 
SPRINGFIELD, Wednesday, March 6th, 1853. 

Ordered that William F. Berry, in the name of “ Berry and Lincoln,” 
have license to keep a tavern in New Salem, to continue 12 months from 
this date, and that they pay one dollar in addition to six dollars hereto- 
fore paid as per Treasury receipt. And that they be allowed the follow- 
ing rates, viz: French brandy per 44 pint, 25; peach brandy per %4 pint, 
18%, ; apple brandy per 14 pt., 12; Holland gin, 18% ; domestic, 1244; 
wine, 25; rum, 18% ; whiskey, 12%. 

Who gave bond as required by law. 


The copy bears the seal of the court of Sangamon County, OL 

I should believe that the proponents of prohibition would be 
able to produce better and more authentic proof when going 
back into history in search of support for their cause. 

The gentleman from Maine later referred to the bootleg activ- 
ities in Canada. Of course, there are bootleg activities in 
Canada. I will tell you why. It is because the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has gone out of its way to prohibit the clearance of 
steamers with liquor bound for the United States ports. In order 
to avoid clearing for a port other than the United States im- 
perters of liquors in the United States clear without permit, 
and therefore the liquor entered in that way is not taxed, and 
to that extent bootleg liquor. 

That is not the fault of Canada, that is not the fault of the 
regulatory measures existing in Canada; that is due to the 
prohibitory laws in the United States. Prohibition has created 
a demand for such an enormous quantity of liquor that an or- 
ganized industry has developed with millions of dollars of turn- 
over, conducting a most active and lucrative business. 

Now, when the gentleman from Maine quotes the limitations 
of the States he overlooked entirely the point made by the gen- 
üeman from Pennsylvania, which I have quoted, where he re- 
ferred to the encroachment upon the rights of the individual. I 
would recommend to the gentleman from Maine to carefully 
peruse the very scholarly address made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, which, I am sure, he will find most profitable, 
interesting, and instructive. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Not now. The gentleman from Maine 
makes a comparison of law. obedience between a traffic regula- 
tion and the eighteenth amendment. He says: 


I own an automobile, pay a license fee, go down the street, a red 
light stops me and I stop, or the traffic cop says stop and I stop. 


Those are regulatory measures and, 
They 


Properly so, certainly. 
of course, they have back of them united public opinion. 
are not prohibitory measures. 

We did not prohibit the use of automobiles because we had 
traffic congestion. We did not prohibit the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles because of recklessness of a few—not at all. We pro- 
vided proper regulatory measures. It is the same way with the 
liquor traffic, 
of automobiles to meet the demands of traffic as it is to entirely 
prohibit the sale of liquor because of excesses on the part of a 
few. [Apvplause.] 


| the Government or nullify the Constitution. 


It is just as logical to prohibit the manufacture | 
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The gentleman from Maine refers to Lord Jeffreys and his 
court, and then he says: 


FEBRUARY 15 


Oh, such a thing could not exist in the United States where you 
have a sympathetic, kindly, just, and fair consideration of every case, 


Let me remind the gentleman from Maine of one condition 
in a United States district court, to which I called the attention 
of the House. A United States district judge wrote on his 
official letterhead to the Department of the Treasury; he wrote 
in substance: 

Send me two or three agents to report to me and act under my order. 
Do not let them come to the court, but have them come to my house. 
Give them an automobile and some funds, 


The agents reported to the judge, and he said: 


Now, listen, go to Canada and buy some beer—buy it and bring it in 
here. Go and sell it to these men— 


And he gave them names and addresses of persons within 
the judicial district— 
and when you have sold the beer to them, come and tell me. 


The agents did just that, and after haying sold the liquor to 
the men named on the list that they received from the judge, 
they went to that same judge, whereupon he issued a search 
warrant to confiscate the liquor or beer. After they had con- 
fiscated the liquor, these men were indicted in that judge's 
court and tried before that same judge, who, when the plea of 
entrapment was made, pretended to know nothing about the 
details of the case. 

Mr. BEEDY. He is worse than Jeffreys. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Was that in Babylonia? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That was in the State of New York, in 
the United States District Court for the Northern District of 
New York, and the judge was Frank Cooper. The gentleman 
refers to the existence of bootleggers before prohibition. We 
had bootleggers before prohibition, but the bootlegger before pro- 
hibition was an object of contempt. To-day he is greatly in 
demand. I repeat what I have said so many times. The boot- 
legger, as we understand him to-day, an organized industry, is a 
creature of prohibition. You would not have the bootlegger if 
you did not have the customers who wanted his goods. The 
bootlegger is in the game for profit, and he makes his profit, 
because demand for liquor is so great and his business thriv- 
ing. That is the very condition that we are seeking to correct. 

The gentleman to-day was most parliamentary and generous 
and fair, but I call the gentleman’s attention to a speech which 
he made at home on Lincoln’s birthday, and that speech does 
not typify the usual gallantry and tolerance of the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Beepy]. I read: 

WETS WORSE THAN BOLSHEVISTS 

This intensified attack by the wets against the eighteenth amendment 
possesses a significance of overwhelming importance. It is putting rep- 
resentative government on trial. It raises the question whether a 
majority of the States in the Union can determine national policy and 
survive militant attacks by organized minorities, 


Mr, BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Will the gentleman do me the justice to permit me to say that 
the first statement which he read is a headline, a thing that I did 
not say myself? If it does not there appear as a headline in the 
clipping you read, it should. ‘The latter part the gentleman read 
is absolutely correct. I said just that thing and I stand on it. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Then let me ask the gentleman whether 
he said this: 


Not eyen the most radical of State-rights advocates and secessionists 
in the days before the Civil War condoned nullification. 


Mr. BEEDY. I did: 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. And further: 


Any American public-school boy understands that so long as a State 
remains a part of the Union she must abide by the laws of the Union, 


Mr. BEDDY. I said that in Portland, Me., and I said it here 
again to-day. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Surely the gentleman does not want to 
represent his colleagues in the House who do not agree with 
him on the question of prohibition as men who want to destroy 
The mere fact 
that we come here and seek by proper constitutional channels 
or by legislative methods to change the law is a complete an- 
swer to the gentleman's charge. The gentleman says, and he 
properly says, that the majority in the House is dry, and yet 
he complains that a handful of us who are standing up for our 
rights and the rights of the people we represent are thwarting 
enforcement, The drys have a majority in the House, you have 
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a majority in the Senate, and you had a sufficient majority to 
even override a veto of the President of the United States. So 
I say why not stand up and appropriate sufficient money to 
have sufficient men to guard the coast, and in every city block, 
and in every town and village of the country and prevent vio- 
lations of this law and have the enforcement that you pretend 
to want? 

Mr. BEEDY. 
question. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. If I had the power to do it, instead of increas- 
ing the force of prohibition enforcement officials I would cut 
it in half, but I would double the salary of every man. My view 
is that salary of six or seven dollars a day paid enforcement 
officials puts a premium on dishonesty before they start out 
to enforce the law. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman can do that and he would 
not change conditions one bit. Then the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. Beeny] now concedes that the mere fact that an employee 
of the Government comes in contact with prohibition causes 
him then and there to be tempted and contaminated. 

Mr. BHEDY. Many times; but not in the majority of cases. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We have employees in the Post Office De- 
partment getting the same salary as these prohibition officials, 
who are handling millions of dollars; we have employees in 
the mint and other departments being in charge and in contact 
with millions of dollars, yet they are not tempted, they are 
not corrupt, they are doing their duty faithfully. The gentle- 
man can not point to another department of the Government 
where there is this danger of contamination, where there is this 
graft, where there is the bribery that there is in the Prohibition 
Bureau, and all of that brought about by prohibition. Because 
the temptation is so great the gentleman says he would double 
the salary. Permit me to call the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that not only the small-paid employees haye been 
corrupted but you have had administrators and assistant ad- 
ministrators, high officials in the Prohibition Bureau, who re- 
ceived twice the salaries that the agents to whom the gentleman 
refers receive, and those were contaminated as well, and they 
were corrupted and they took bribes and violated the law. 
That, too, is a condition of prohibition, and that is something we 
want te correct. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Take the situation inthe State 
of Vermont, not far from the State of Maine. They have there 
12 prohibition agents. Two of those are after the doctors and 
druggists, checking them up, and two are enforcing the Federal 
prohibition law, and yet in that little State there are 45 main 
highways leading into Canada. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; it would require several hundred 
men to guard those highways. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 
tléman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Are there any tables, official 
tables, to show just how much you have to increase a man’s 
salary in order to keep him free from corruption? Is there 
some table by which you know when you pay a man enough so 
that he will not steal? I would like to know what that table is. 
I do not want the gentleman to think that I am a wet, because 
I am as dry as the man from Maine, but I would like to get 
those figures if there are any such, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Oklahoma Is a clear 
thinker, and one of the most promising of the new Members of 
the House, without disparagement to others; he has courage, 
as he recently displayed; and he now hits the nail on the head. 
This question of measuring a man’s honesty by the standard of 
his wage is a result and a part of the prohibition philosophy. 
We have never had this wholesale trouble in the Federal 
Government that we have now. 

Read Bryce’s American Commonwealth, where he points out 
the faithfulness and the honesty of the Federal Government 
officials as compared with conditions very often to be found in 
our municipal governments. Wholesale corruption is a prob- 
lem which we have never had to deal with heretofore. There 
has never been any wholesale dishonesty on the part of Federal 
officials, and yet the turnover of employees in the Prohibition 
Bureau has been greater than in any other department in the 
whole history of the Republic. They haye been corrupted by 
prohibition. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. And take the Bureau 
of Investigation in the Department of Justice, which has nothing 
to do with prohibition. There has never been a word of scandal 
as to that. 


Will the gentleman yield? He has asked me a 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; but just watch the Department of 
Justice two years from now. Take the great Department of 
Justice that deals with investigation which runs down coun- 
terfeiters, or take the Secret Service Department of the Treas- 
ury Department that looks after smugglers, or take the impor- 
tant work always accomplished by the Department of Justice. 
Watch the situation in the Department of Justice two years 
from now, after it comes in contact with the curse of prohibi- 
tion, as it will in accordance with the law which we passed the 
other day transferring the Prohibition Bureau to the Department 
of Justice from the Treasury. Watch that department be con- 
taminated, watch it be demoralized. In two years from now you 
will see that they have the same conditions in the Department of 
Justice that we have had in the Treasury Department. 

You will not have a chance to blame the head of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, because the head of that department is dry, 
and has been approved by all the professional drys of the 
country. I do not envy the Attorney General his. job. I pre- 
dict that the whole machinery of enforcement will again break 
down in the Department of Justice as it did with the organi- 
zations we have tried heretofore. 

Let us get the facts, as the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Berny] said. There should be no difference of opinion as to 
the facts. Let us ascertain how much liquor is being consumed 
in every community. Let us follow up the number of arrests 
made. Let us observe actual conditions. Let us follow up all 
the people connected with the liquor traffic, not only the crimi- 
nals and the hijackers, but let us find out how this enormous 
industry is financed, how the liquor is transported. Let us 
na is how many banks and railroads are inyolvyed in this 
traffic. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Beepy] sought to compare 
violators of other laws with violators of the prohibition law. 
He makes no distinction when he compares a thief with a boot- 
legger, between a malum per se and a malum prohibitum. An 
act which is inherently wrong, an act which inyolves moral 
turpitude, an act which indicates depravity can not be compared 
with an act which for 8,000 years has been legal and is now 
prohibited by statutory law. A comparison of any law which 
has the approval of all of the people and has back of it the 
solid public opinion of the country can not be compared with 
a law unnatural in the extreme, which is resisted universally and 
in eyery State of the Union and which has not public opinion 
back of it. 

Walk along the streets of any of our cities or towns and the 
gentleman will not find plates and engraving for the manufac- 
ture of counterfeit money on display in the show windows and 
on the counters of the stores. The gentleman will not find 
hypodermic instruments and snuff implements for the use of 
drugs sold openly. But go in any department store, sporting- 
goods store, jewelry store in any town in the United States 
and he will find an assortment of flasks, big and small, flat 
and thick, curved and straight, glass and silver, for the conven- 
ient carrying and transportation and drinking of the prohibited 
liquor. That gives you an idea of the universal disregard for 
this law. 

The gentleman will not find the open sale of material for 
the making of counterfeit money, but he will find the open 
sale, and in many instances under State taxation, of malt and 
preparations for the making of beer. The gentleman will not 
find prominent business men, professional men, judges, and 
officials boasting of the ability of any thief or burglar and 
assuming responsibility for the quality of his loot and referring 
to him by his first name, but he will daily hear them refer to 
their private bootlegger by his first name and boasting of his 
service and praising the quality of his goods. The gentleman 
will not find judges and public officials sitting at banquets 
where the diners are snuffing dope or fraternizing with crimi- 
nals, but he will find these same gentlemen at banquets where 
liquor is consumed and drinking going on. 

It is not customary for people to call upon their friends for 
a loan of counterfeit money. It is not customary for a gentle 
man to call his neighbor on the phone for the loan of a stolen 
chicken or some stolen fruit because company unexpectedly 
called, but it is quite customary to-day for that law-abiding 
gentleman to call on his neighbor for the loan of a quart or 
two of liquor if he is caught short with the unexpected visit 
from friends. [Laughter and applause.] 

That, gentleman, indicates the ethos of the American people—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MICHENER). The time of 
the gentleman from New York has expired. The gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Sprout] is recognized under the special 
order for 45 minutes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, in the few remarks which I desire to address to you this 
afternoon I shall not refer to ancient history nor shall I under- 
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take to quote very much Scripture from the New Testament, 
but I would like to call your attention to some indispensably 
necessary principles of this Government, this type of -Govern- 
ment, if you please. I want to suggest that this Government 
never could have existed so long as it has existed but for the 
disposition of the American people to submit their controversies 
to a vote of the people for expression by the majority of their 
sentiments on the questions involved; and on the other hand a 
disposition of the people composing the minority to acquiesce 
in the expressed will of the majority, 

If from the beginning of this Government, from the time when 
the Constitution was adopted, those who differed from the ma- 
jority in the adoption of the Constitution had raised as much 
trouble as the wets are trying to raise to-day in defiance of 
the expressed will of the most tremendous majority that was 
ever expressed on any occasion when any part of the Constitu- 
tion was being yoted upon, then this Government never could 
haye existed as long as it has existed. 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that the Constitu- 
tion was adopted by an extremely small majority. George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, James 
Madison, Thomas Jefferson, and all the other illustrious char- 
acters that created it were not entirely pleased with it. But, 
imbued with these two indispensable principles of a representa- 
tive government, the spirits necessary to accompany it in order 
to insure its success, they acquiesced in the expressed will of 
the majority, and thus our Government has come down to us 
as it is to-day. 

I wish to call attention to the popularity of the eighteenth 
amendment as compared with the other parts of the Constitu- 
tion which have been added to the original decument. The 
eighteenth amendment was adopted by an average of 85 per 
cent—think of it !—of the legislatures of more than 95 per cent 
of all the States of the Union. 

Now, what did it mean? It meant this: That that tremen- 
dously large percentage of the American people said, from a 
knowledge of the intoxicating-liquor traffic and a knowledge of 
its manufacture and a knowledge of its public sale, that it was 
detrimental to the best interests of the American people and 
ought to be stamped out of existence. That tremendous ma- 
jority which is denominated as dry fanatics by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Beck] passed upon the question as to 
whether or not intoxicating liquors as a beverage were injurious 
to the people. 

They determined it. Now it is written in the Constitution. 
The people have said in the Constitution that “ the manufacture, 
transportation, and sale of intoxicating liquors is hereby pro- 
hibited.” That clause is written into the Constitution and it 
now is, according to the terms of the Constitution, a part of the 
fundamental law of the land. 

What is the duty of the Chief Executive but to enforce respect 
to each and all of the parts of the Constitution? Can the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Chief Executive, say in effect to 
the people of this country that the eighteenth amendment shall 
be considered a nullity, shall have no force and effect? 

Let us see what our friend from Pennsylvania had to say 
about it. He said in effect that notwithstanding the expres- 
sion which the American people, with its tremendous vote, have 
put into the Constitution, it should be disobeyed; that it ought 
to be disobeyed; that it ought to be nullified; that it ought 
to be virtually taken out of the Constitution; that no respect 
should be shown it by the President; that it should not be 
enforced. 

Think about the oath he took, and the oath that we all took 
to defend the Constitution, to be loyal to it, and give effect to it. 
Think of it! And then he advocates our repealing the law for 
the enforcement of the Constitution. He advocates that the 
President should not enferce it. We “fanatical drys,” as he 
ealis us, look at our duties differently and look at our oaths 
differently from his way of looking at them. We think that 
the laws needed for enforcement should be both enacted and 
enforced. 

We ought to try to help enact them; we want to help to 
enact that kind of laws, and we are proposing to the Congress 
of the United States the very kind of laws that many of us 
know are necessary to enforce it. That is the character of 
allegiance to our oaths and our duty that we are trying to give; 
that is the character of loyalty to the Constitution that we 
propose to give, that we are trying to give, instead of repudiat- 
ing the Constitution, denying it, and nullifying it. 

Oh, yes: he quotes Jesus in the twenty-third chapter of Mat- 
thew. He says we ought not to be hypocritical. He suggests 
that we read and study that chapter. Now, do you know, I 
think if Jesus were in the United States since the adoption of 
the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead luw, as He was in 
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Judea, He would have been one of these fanatical drys which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania referred to. 

The record of Jesus, as disclosed in the twenty-second chap- 
ter of Matthew, is that He observed the laws of the country in 
which He lived. He said to those who were interrogating Him 
on the subject of showing allegiance to the government within 
which He existed that there should be returned unto Caesar 
the things which are Caesar's. Then, later on in the eighteenth 
chapter of John, when He was taken by His persecntors—who, 
I imagine, were as wet as those we have with us here—before 
Pontius Pilate for trial on a charge of violating the Roman 
laws, and when He had been examined by that great executive 
and jurist on ail the questions presented to him by His per- 
Secutors, he returned Jesus to them and said, “I find no fault 
in Him; He has violated none of my laws; He has broken none 
of the Roman laws.” So we have to conclude that Jesus. not 
only was loyal to His government, the worldly government, but 
He taught His followers also to be loyal. For this reason we 
are sure that were He here He would adyocate the observance 
of the laws of the people of the United States, and He would 
observe them Himself, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
at that point? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Yes, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If He were here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital to-day, attending a wedding feast, and again per- 
formed a miracle, would He turn the water into a nonintoxi- 
cating beverage? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I do not know what He would do 
in that regard, but I will say this to the gentleman, that Jesus 
made it a point to observe the laws of his worldly country. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He also made it a point to change some 
of those laws. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. No; he did not, 

Mr, LaGUARDIA. That is my understanding. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Well, the gentleman is not informed 
about New Testument Scripture, because He did not do anything 
of the kind. He broke none of those laws. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Might He not do as He did in the 
temple, if He came into the Halls of Congress now? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. He might. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Yes, 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman speaks of nulli- 
fication. Did not the gentleman from Kansas introduce a bill 
which, if enacted, would deny the right of a trial by jury to 
anyone accused of violating the Volstead Act, which would have 
nullified one of the most sacred provisions of the Constitution? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I will say to the gentleman that 
“the gentleman from Kansas” did not introduce any such bill 
at all, but rather, on the contrary, it guaranteed to every man 
brought before the commissioner's court a trial by jury. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. But the gentleman advocated 
that on the floor of the House in a speech one day, and I heard 
him say that. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I think the gentleman is radically 
mistaken. I have never advocated that at any time nor in any 
place, except where a law trial was unavailing. Now, in addi- 
tion to what I have said to you about the popularity of the 
eighteenth amendment I want to call attention to the fact that 
there is no other portion of the Constitution in the identical 
form, nor in the words, nor containing the substance of the 
eighteenth amendment. 

The American people, in adopting this amendment, prohibited 
the manufacture, prohibited the transportation, and prohibited 
the sale of liquor for beverage purposes. Now, our friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Beck] insists that there would be no method 
of enforcing this amendment if all the Volstead laws were re- 
pealed. I submitted this question to him immediately following 
his speech: If no remedy at law existed for the enforcement of 
the Constitution, would not an action in equity lie in a court of 
equity to enjoin the manufacture of intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes? Would not an action in equity lie to pre- 
vent transportation and to prevent the sale of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes? Our distinguished friend said a 
close question might arise. Of course, an action in equity 
would lie to preyent the violation of the Constitution of the 
United States if such remedy were resorted to. Not only that, 
but what would be the duty of the President? 

Here is the plain wording of the Constitution prohibiting the 
maintenance of a certain business. Suppose that business is 
set up, running in Magrant violation of the Constitution of the 
United States. What, I repeat, would be the duty of the Presi- 
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dent? Would he or should he direct the Attorney General to 
institute proper proceedings to prevent the violation of the 
Constitution? 

Mr. Speaker, it has been suggested here that the prohibitory 
laws are being violated, and I am going to say to you that I 
admit they are. They are violated too frequently all over the 
country. There is a special reason why they are violated. Such 
violations are induced in many ways. Our prohibitory laws are 
not properly made. They need amending. 

I want to read to you some amendments to our prohibitory 
laws which I believe to be absolutely necessary to secure better 
enforcement. 

The needed amendments: 

(a) Provide for the commissioners issuing search warrants on 
information and belief that law is being violated within the 
home residence, 

(b) Provide a minimum fine of $100 and jail sentence of 30 
days and maximum fine of $500 and 6 months in jail, 

(c) Make it unlawful to possess within the home or elsewhere 
intoxicating beverages excepting duly certified medicinal bev- 
erages. 

@) Provide for injunction suits against violators of the law 
and for same penalty for violating injunction as for criminal 
conviction, where no adequate remedy at law exists. 

(e) Provide for holding of inquisitions. 

(f) Make it mandatory that district attorneys make use of 
inquisition as well as grand juries in procuring evidence. 

(g) Provide additional courts, either commissioner courts or 
district courts. 

(h) Make possession a crime except when possessor proves 
where and from whom he purchased liquor. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Forr] suggested in a 
wonderful speech recently made on this floor, that every wet citi- 
zen, under the Volstead law, has the right to manufacture in his 
own home his home brew, his own beer, to satisfy his require- 
ments, and that he should be satisfied with the law as it is. 

I wish to say that not only can that be done but the boot- 
leggers can manufacture the highest test of intoxicating liquors 
imaginable in their own homes under the present law without 
molestation by the dry officers. Many of us do not realize this 
to be the fact, but a distillery for the manufacture of any kind 
of intoxicants may be operated, under the Volstead law, without 
molestation. We have to have proof that a sale is made within 
such homes before a search warrant can be issued to enter the 
homes to remove the manufacturing distillery. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I think the gentleman is wrong about that. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I am sure I am not in error on this 
subject. I am sure that it can be done; I know it isdone; I know 
that Doctor Doran has testified it is being done and that it can 
be done, and there is no way to prevent it as the law now is. 
Yet the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] expresses 
astonishment that the law is not enforced. When every boot- 
legger in the United States, where the Volstead law is the only 
prohibitory law we have, has the privilege of making his own 
liquor in his own home, with the protection of the law, why 
Should anyone be astonished that the law is not better enforced? 

I insist it is the duty of every dry to vote to amend the law. 
We ask that this law be enforced, and we should look into the 
question of whether it is possible to enforce it as it now is—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman does not mean to say a 
man may have a still and distill liquor and do so without violat- 
ing the law? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I did not say that. There is no 
way to prevent the unlawful manufacture; there is no way to 
stop it; there is no remedy. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas, Yes, 

Mr. BACHMANN, Is it not true that the gentleman has in 
mind when he makes that statement applications for search 
and seizure warrants? You can not search a private residence 
unless there is affidavit made that the man has made a sale or 
that it is manufactured for the purpose of sale. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. No; I think it is not so much a 
question of purpose. The courts’ decisions, I think, are to the 
effect that you haye to have proof of a sale made in the home. 
All the bootlegger has to do to prevent a search is to make no 
sale in his home—— 

Mr. BACHMANN. 
warrant? 

Mr, SPROUL of Kansas. Yes, 

Mr. BACHMANN. And the gentleman’s remarks have appli- 
cation to the issunnce of search and seizure warrants. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Yes; he is protected against mo- 
lestation by a search warrant if he makes no sale in his home. 
That is the idea; and under the cover of night or in other ways 
he gets his product out to market, 


In order to get a search and seizure 
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Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I wonder how many States that applies 
to. My State has a State law whereby that could not go on. 
In my State you can not manufacture liquor in the home. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. My statement only applies to a 
State where the Volstead law is the only prohibitory law. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes; where that is the only law. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Let me briefly call attention to the 
other necessary amendments to the Volstead law. 

Our law provides that as small a fine as $1 can be imposed 
by a wet court, and then gentlemen talk about the thousands of 
convictions. The reason there are so many convictions is be- 
cause the penalties have been so light and insignificant that 
they have not amounted to anything. There are repeaters who 
violate the law time after time. There has been no deterring 
penalty put in the law, and the violators of the law know it; and 
yet they howl about the number of convictions. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We have just appropriated for two more 
jails. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. What we need to have, Members of 
the House, is a deterring penalty of not less than 30 days in 
jail and not less than $100 fine. We should put the word “and” 
between the $100 and the jail sentence and let them know there 
is some penalty attached to the violation of the law. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. In my State the Federal judge 
generally sentences first offenders of the prohibition law to six 
months in the penitentiary. The court records will show this. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. All right, 

I wish to say, further, we ought to have our law amended by 
providing easier access to the homes of the bootleggers. Let 
search warrants issue upon affidavits, on information and be- 
lief, and certain other circumstantial evidence set forth there- 
with, 

Then make it unlawful to have or to possess in the homes 
any intoxicating liquors except for medicinal purposes, and sọ 
describe such liquors with reference to the vessel containing 
them that it may be known they are for such purposes. 

Provide by law for holding inquisitions, and make it manda- 
tory for the district attorneys and other enforcing officers to 
hold inquisitions. By providing an inquisition law, such as 
they have in many States for procuring evidence, we may do 
away with the necessity of this snooping around and spending 
the money of the taxpayers to buy evidence with which to 
convict violators of the law, 

Now, in the gentleman’s [Mr. LAGuarpta’s] city of New 
York, where sentiment is so tremendously strong against the 
prohibitory law and where juries may not be found which 
will convict and where the law remedy fails, I would suggest 
the use of a civil remedy—enjoin every individual who vio- 
lates the law from violating it and provide a sentence for con- 
tempt of court. I suggest that because it is done now, and it 
is perfectly proper. The equitable practice obtains everywhere 
where the remedy at law is inadequate. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SPROUL of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, Under the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, is there any safeguard in a case where a liquid for 
beverage purposes contains more than one-half of 1 per cent 
alcohol and where no member of the family has assisted in 
its manufacture? I have this case in mind: I purchased some 
nonalcoholic apple cider from a farmer and brought it to my 
home, but did not touch the container for a month. I was 
later amazed to find that the alcohol in that cider amounted to 
6% per cent, due to a natural fermentation. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I expect that the gentleman was, 
surprised at it, too. [Laughter.] í 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I yield to my good friend. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. The gentleman made reference to the 
speech of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brox]. The 
gentleman from New York, during his remarks—and I tried to 
get him to yield to me, but he did not—he said the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania favored the enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment. I do not want to say that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania does not favor the eighteenth amendment, but 
nowhere in his speech which he delivered can I find where he , 
said he was in favor of the enforcement of the eighteenth , 
amendment. But I do read this: 

The people bave never had an Opportunity to pass upon the question, 
I do not mean to intimate that a majority of the people might not favor‘ 
this law. Perbaps they would. It matters not to me if they do, for the 
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reserved rights of the Individual under the higher law of human liberty | be strengthened, and give the country and the President the 


are not dependent upon fleeting majorities, 


Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
suggested that the people in adopting a Constitution could not 
take from the individual certain natural rights, among which 
was the right to determine what he should eat and what he 
should wear and what he should drink. It is the contention 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania that these are inalienable 
rights, rights inalienable by the people in a constitutional 
amendment and by all legislation. 

I want to call attention to the fact that there are many people 
in the United States who enjoy using morphia, using various 
opiates, narcotic drugs, to satisfy the cravings of their system. 
And yet we have laws prehibiting the manufacture of those 
drugs, prohibiting the sale of those drugs, regulating them to 
the extent that every manufacture and sale, except under the 
prescription of the physician, is unlawful. 

The same identical argument that Is made in fayor of the 


unrestricted liberty in the use of intoxicating beverages may | 


be used in 
mentioned, 

Gentlemen who say that their natural rights may not be 
taken away from them by or through an amendment to the 
Constitution and by laws enacted by Congress never discuss 
the question of whether it ought to be done in some other in- 
stances. They limit it to intoxicating beverages. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I only have this further to say 
relating to our prohibitory laws. A number of us drys believe 
that this law is a wonderful law; we believe that as a part 
of the fundamental law of the country, that it is a part of the 
fundamental law, and we believe that it ought to be enforced. 
Those of us who have lived in a prohibition State for many 
years are great believers in it. I moved to Kansas within one 
or two years after the constitutional amendment was adopted, 
and I have observed its workings. From time to time it has 
had to be amended. We know that at such times as this it is 
natural that such laws have to be amended and strengthened. 

We who favor this constitutional amendment want to amend 
the law; we want to strengthen it and make it easier for the 
Attorney General to enforce it and to prove its effectiveness and 
its value. We ask the real drys in this House, those who sin- 
cerely favor the law, those who are not representing themselves 
as drys and actually functioning as wets, to get behind these 
amendments that are real strengthening amendments and enact 
them into law. Let us do that and give the law a fair trial, 
and when the time comes, not get up on the floor of this House 
and say that would take away some of our rights and that we 
do not want to do that. We do not want this law to be special- 
ized; we want the law to be treated as the law against murder. 
Let the people, when they feel aggrieved at its violation, volun- 
tarily report and testify against the violator, Do not get up and 
say, “Oh, yes, but we do not want that kind of law; oh, I am 
a dry, sure I am a dry, but I do not want to treat this law 
differently from any other.” I would rather such people would 
move over with the wets, so that we will know where to find 
them. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Breck] referred to 
Jesus, and when He talked to the hypocrites—Oh, ye hypocrites. 
I am sure that if He were here, He would add another to the 
list, and that He would say also, Oh, ye demagogues! I think 
He would have the demagogues in the bunch. They are the 
fellows, you know, who say, “I am for the Constitution, I want 
to enforce the Constitution,” on the one hand, and then say, 
“Let us repeal all the laws providing for its enforcement” on 
the other hand. I say to you that I approve the gentleman’s 
reference to the twenty-third chapter of Matthew, and I think 
we all ought to study it. It was a good reference, but I want 
to inyite our friend from Philadelphia to join us in its study. 
I think he can learn as much from it as any of us. 

I want him to explain how he can be in favor of enforcing the 
eighteenth amendment, observing the eighteenth amendment, 
and yet want to repeal all of the laws to enforce it. I want 
him to explain how he can be consistent in doing both those 
things. Why not stand up squarely and fight for what you 
believe, say, “I am in favor of nullification,” like they did 
once in South Carolina, and like many other States joined them 
in saying? Why do not they be bold about it? What he says, 
in fact, is, “ We do not want this prohibitory law to apply to 
us in Philadelphia; Philadelphia must be excluded.” In the 
nullification days the people from New York State and Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin were helping to protect the Govern- 
ment against the nullifiers, There is only one way to do, and 
that is to come here and stand up for prohibition and the pro- 
hibitory amendment and the prohibitory law and strengthen 
them all wherever reason and experience tells us they ought to 


favor of the use of these drugs that I have 


proper kind of aid. 

Mr, SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas, Yes, 

Mr, SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I have been impressed with 
the gentleman’s statement about the mandate of the fourth, 
fifth, and eighteenth amendments to the Constitution and the 
oath that the Members of this House take with reference to 
supporting the Constitution. Can the gentleman give us a little 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


| enlightenment about the relationship of that oath to the many 


hundreds of votes cast on the floor of this House when the 
census and apportionment bill was up for consideration, par- 
ticularly against the Tinkham amendment to enforce a man- 
datory provision of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion and in favor of the Hoch amendment which absolutely 
nullified a mandatory provision of the fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution, 

Mr, SPROUL of Kansas. If it were pertinent, I think I 
could diseuss every one of those propositions. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Did the gentleman support 
the so-called Hoch amendment? 

Mr, SPROUL of Kansas. I did. [Applause.] 

ELECTION TO A COMMITTEE 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk a reso- 
lution and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 154 

Resolved, That Harry M. Wunzpacu, of Texas, be, and he is hereby, 
elected a member of the standing Committee of the House on Military 
Affairs at the position on said committee where he would have been 
placed had he been seated at the opening of this Congress. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I am somewhat interested in 
that part of the resolution which I think is rather exceptional 
in House procedure, in respect to the place where Mr. WurzBAcH 
shall be placed on the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the House just two or three days 
ago yoted that Mr. Wurzpacn was elected a year ago last 
November and was entitled to his seat. It is perfectly evident, 
that if Mr. Wurzeacw had been here when the committee was 
selected, he would haye been put in the place where this resolu- 
tion seeks to put him. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is that place? 

Mr. TILSON. I think it is third from the top of the list, 
By no act of his own, by an injustice, by fraud committed upon 
him, he was deprived of being here, and I think it would be a 
very grave injustice not to restore Mr. WurzsacH to the posi- 
tion on the committee to which he was really entitled by his 
election a year ago last November. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The gentleman has served here many 
years. Does the gentleman recall any similar instance in his 
service here? 

Mr, TILSON. 
similar instance. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There have been many instances in the 
parliamentary history of this body where Members have been 
denied a certificate of election and then have been subsequently 
given the right to their seat. I would inquire whether in those 
instances those Members were given the same status they would 
have had if they had not been out of the Congress? 

Mr. TILSON. I think so; but I think that even if it should 
be shown to the contrary it would not apply to this case. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the adoption of the privileged resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, 


I do not know whether there has ever been a 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 12 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, February 
17, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following list of comurittee hear- 
ing scheduled for Monday, February 17, 1930, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees ; 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10,30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS NO. 2 
(10 a. m.) 
Election contest in the third district of Maryland. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

324. A letier from the Secretary of War, transmitting message 
from the president of the Filipino Revolutionary Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation, Manila, urging Congress to approve of the resolution of 
Senator Kine granting independence to Fillpinos within 18 
months; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

$25. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on a partial survey of Mississippi 
River between mouth of Missouri River and Minneapolis with a 
view to securing a channel depth of 9 feet at low water, with 
a suitable width (EL Doc. No. 290) ; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CLARKE of New York: Committee on Agriculture, H. R. 
5694. A bill authorizing appropriations to be expended under 
the provisions of section 7 of the act of March 1, 1911, entitled 
“An act to.enable any State to cooperate with any other State or 
States, or with the United States, for the protection of the 
watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a commission 
for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserving the 
navigability of navigable rivers,” as amended; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 682). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. HAWLEY: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R, 9804, 
A bill to amend the World War adjusted compensation act, as 
amended, by extending the time within which applications for 
benefits thereunder may be filed, and for other purposes ; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 683). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WHITE: Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. H, R. 9553. A bill to amend sections 401, 402, and 404 of 
the merchant marine act, 1928; with amendment (Rept. No. 
684). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 9930) to authorize the 
erection of a United States veterans’ hospital in the State of 
West Virginia ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 9931) granting the consent 
of Congress to Berks County, State of Pennsylvania, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the 
Schuylkill Riyer; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 9982) to authorize the ap- 
pointment of an additional major general in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Army ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9983) for the relief of volunteer officers and 
soldiers who served in the Philippine Islands beyond the period 
of their enlistment; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9934) providing for the sale of timberlands 
in two townships in the State of Minnesota; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 9935) to provide for the pay- 
ment of automatic insurance in certain cases; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (A. R. 9936) to authorize the 
designation of depositories for public documents, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 9937) to provide 
for summary prosecution of slight or casual violations of the 
national prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 9938) for the purpose of 
declaring a certain portion of the Kalamazoo River, Mich., 
nonnavigable; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 9939) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to lease any or all of the remaining tribal 
lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations for oil and gas 
purposes, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 
By Mr. MoMILLAN: Memorial of the General Assembly of 
the State of South Carolina relating to adjusted compensation 
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of World War veterans and the construction of a veterans’ hos- 
pital in South Carolina; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

3y Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: Memorial of the 
Commonwealth of the State of Massachusetts, urging the neces- 
sity of restoring to the tariff bill the duties on shoes and 
leather, inserted therein by the House of Representatives, in 
order that the shoes and leather industries be preserved and the 
American standard of living for the workers engaged therein 
be maintained ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDRESEN; A bill- (H. R. 9940) for the relief of 
John W. LeCrone; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H, R. 9941) for the relief of Frank 
Kroegel, alias Francis Kroegel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 9942) granting an increase of 
pension to Anna M. Oswald; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 9943) granting an increase of pension to 
Hattie Furry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9944) for the relief of T, H. Daub & son; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 9945) granting a pension to 
Solomon Nally; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 9946) for the relief of Annie 
M. Hopolucei; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 9947) for the relief of Sada 
L. North; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARTER of California: A bill (H. R. 9948) to author- 
ize the appointment of James H. Larney a warrant oficer, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 9949) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary Reynolds; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRADDOCK; A bill (H. R. 9950) granting a pension 
to James L. Jenkins; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 9951) granting a pension to 
Leon Francard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9952) granting a pension to Oliver 
Gompert; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9953) granting a pension to Silas F. 
Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H; R. 9954) for the relief of Robert O. Nichol- 
son; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9955) for the relief of John A. Watson; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 9956) for the relief of 
George R. Whyte; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 9957) granting 
a pension to Sadie E. Corydon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 9958) granting a pension to 
Cordelia M. Tripp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: A bill (H. R. 9959) granting a pension to 
Minnie A. Wassman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 9960) granting an increase 
of pension to Cora A. Beckwith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: A bill (H. R. 9961) authoriz- 
ing the President to place Lieut. (Junior Grade) Christopher 8, 
Long, Chaplain Corps, United States Navy, upon the retired list 
of the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 9962) for the relief of T. B. 
Cowper, of Welland, Ontario; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 9963) for the relief of Joseph 
L. Davis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9964) granting a pension to Iria T. Peck; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9965) 
granting an increase of pension to Margaret Gettamie; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. KETCHAM: A Dill (H. R. 9966) for the relief of 
Johana Armstrong; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 9967) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to deliver to the Charleston Museum the 
mahogany stand, glass cover, and model of the old U. 8. 8. 
Charleston that is now, or may be, in his custody; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 9968) granting 
an increase of pension to Owen Williams; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 9969) granting a pension to 
Lizzie D. Neihardt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 9970) granting an increase of 
pension to Melissa P. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SPEAKS: 
pension to Phoebe 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 9972) granting an 
increase of pension to Arrista Smith; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 9973) for the relief of 
Joseph Leo Rahm; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 9974) granting a pension 
to Helen Bullard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 9975) for the relief of John 
C. Warren, alias John Stevens; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 9976) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah J. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. YON: A bill (A. R. 9977) granting a pension to John 
R. Ferrell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 9978) grant- 
ing a pension to Amelia W. Zurgel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


A bill (H: R. 9971) granting an increase of 
V. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4678. By Mr. ACKERMAN: Petition of Westfield public 
schools, of Westfield, N. J., urging the Congress of the United 
States to appoint a commission to formulate plans for a centen- 
nial celebration in 1937 of Horace Mann’s acceptance of the 
seeretaryship of the Massachusetts State Board of Education ; 
to the Committee on Education. 

4679. By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of Butler County, 
Kans., for legislation in behalf of Spanish War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4680. By Mr. BLACKBURN: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Lexington, Ky., praying for the enactment of legislation grant- 
ing increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors in the 
war with Spain, ete.; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4681. By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution adopted by the West- 
chester County Conservation Association, White Plains, N. Y., 
as follows: “ Resolved, That this association urges Congress to 
give thorough attention and earnest support to all worthy meas- 
ures for the further conservation of wild life, the restoration 
of forests, and the protection of areas of unique natural interest 
or scenic beauty ”; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

4682. Also, letter from Maxwell Licker, secretary New York 
Post Office Clerks’ Association, Grand Central Station, mailing 
division, New York City, favoring the O'Connell half holiday 
bill for postal employees; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, 

4683. By Mr. DYER: Petition of Operative Plasterers and 
Cement Finishers’ Union urging the passage of the Dyer bill, 
2402, which provides for a reclassification of watchmen, mes- 
sengers, and laborers in the Postal and Railway Mail Services; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

4684. Also, petition of citizens of St. Louis, Mo., urging the 
passage of House bill 2562 granting an increase of pensions to 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4685. By Mr. ESTEP: Petition of the Homewood Council, 
No. 10, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa., urging 
restriction on immigration from Mexico and the West Indies; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

4686. Also, petition of Pittsburgh Lodge, No. 52, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, urging restriction of Mexican, 
Filipino, and Latin-American immigrants; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

4687. By Mr. FISHER: Petition of residents of the tenth con- 
gressional district, Memphis, Tenn., in favor of the passage of 
House bill 7825, extending the benefits of compensation to dis- 
abled veterans of the World War who developed active tubercu- 
losis prior to January 1, 1930; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

4688. Also, petition of residents of the tenth congressional 
district, Memphis, Tenn., in favor of the passage of House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4689. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of Arthur L. Jones, Rollin 
Dutton, and six other prominent residents of Robbinsdale, Minn., 
recommending and urging the enactment of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pension to men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period, Petitioners strongly favor the enactment 
of this measure into law at as early a period as possible, in ac- 
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cordance with the legislative program, and place these veterans 
as Dear a parity as possible with the other veterans who have 
served the United States as members of the military forces 
thereof; to the Commitiee on Pensions, 

4690. By Mr. HALL of Indiana: Petition of Emanuel Wil- 
liams, Mary Williams, J. P. Williams, Burr Stephes, and 82 
others, of Fairmount, Grant County, Ind., for the passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4691, Also, petition of Francis J. Keefe, James Foster, Peter 
Foster, Adam Strauss, and 72 others, of Huntington County, 
Ind., for the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4692. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of ©. O. Thun- 
borg and 127 other citizens of Spokane, Wash., urging the pas- 
sage of House bill 2562 providing for increase of pensions to 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4693. By Mrs. KAHN: Petition of J. H. Caloon and others, of 
San Francisco, Calif., urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562 providing for increased pension rates to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4694. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Ford & Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., urging support of House bill 8571 providing for stand- 
ards for jellies and other fruit preserves; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

4695. Also, petition of International Fur Workers’ Union of 
the United States and Canada, Long Island City, N. Y., declar- 
ing against a reduction in the tariff on dressed and dyed fur 
skins coming into the United States from other countries, and 
petitioning for an increase in the tariff on China dog and goat 
skins; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4696. Also, petition of New York Post Office Clerks’ Associa- 
tion (Inc.), urging support of the O'Connel! Saturday half holi- 
day bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Reads. 

4697. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Petition of ©. A. Turner and 
73 other residents of Manistee and Benzie Counties, Mich., urg- 
ing passage of Senate bill 472 and House bill 2562 providing 
increase of pension for Spanish War veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

4698. By Mr, MAPES: Letter of Mr. A. Werner, Grand 
Haven, Mich., relative to prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4699. By Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: Petition of ©. B. Smith and 
72 other citizens of Ferguson, Mo., urging passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to the men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4700. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of S. N. Haver- 
field and 20 other residents of Assumption, TIL, urging the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing for in- 
ereased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4701. By Mr. SHOTT of West Virginia: Petition of citizens 
of McDowell County, W. Va., asking that. Congress approve 
increased pension rates for Spanish-American War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4702. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of Robert W. Hemphill and 
17 others, all of Norton County, Kans., for an increase in pen- 
sion for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4703. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of Doylestown Council, 
No. 40, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, of Doylestown, Pa., 
urging upon Congress the immediate necessity of placing all 
countries of North and South America under quota restric- 
tion of immigration; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

4704. By Mr. WHITEHEAD: Petition of R. C. Shelhorse 
and others, of Danville, Va., urging the enactment of House 
bill 2562, proyiding for increase of pensions to Spanish- 
American War veterans ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4705. Also, petition of George W. Dudley and others, of Dan- 
ville, Va., urging the enactment of House bill 2562, providing 
for increase of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4706. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of citizens of Westmoreland 
County, Pa., advocating passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, for relief of Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

4707. By Mr. YON: Petition of J. Ð. Fillingim, G. W. Tharp, 
Robert E. Poyner, D. W. Ainsberry, W. R. Powell, W. E. Whid- 
don, and others, of Campbellton, Jackson County, Fla., urging 
the passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase of pension 
to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 
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SENATE 
Monpay, February 17, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Dill 
Ashurst Fess 
Barkley Fletcher 
Bingham George 
Black Gillett 
Blaine Glass 
Biease Glenn 
Borah Goff 
Bratton Greene 

trock Grundy 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Caraway Hastings 
Connally Hatfield 
Copeland Hawes 
Couzens Hayden 
Cutting Hebert 
Dale 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Howell Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Deneen Johnson Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Surpsrmap] is unavoidably 
absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kına] is necessarily detained from the Sen- 
ate by illness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 
I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rogsinson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reip], who are delegates from the United States 
to the Naval Arms Conference meeting in London, England. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 
REPORT ON THE WAR FINANCE CORPORATION (IN LIQUIDATION) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury (in charge of liquidation) on the 
War Finance Corporation, for the year ended November 30, 
1929, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

CLAIM OF VIDA T. LAYMAN 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Comptroller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting his report and recommendation concerning the claim of 
Vida T. Layman against the United States, which, with the 
accompanying report, was referred to the Committee on Claims, 

CLAIM OF THE OREGON SHORT LINE RAILROAD CO, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the Comptroller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting his report and recommendation concerning the claim of 
the Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. against the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 


Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 


Overman 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the memorial 
of Lew Gove Post, No, 100, Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Manhattan, Kans., remonstrating against the placing of a statue 
of Robert E. Lee on the Arlington Memorial Bridge, which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Republican State central committee, at Seattle, Wash., favor- 
ing the imposition of protective tariff duties on all logs, lumber, 
and shingles, so as to protect American labor and furnish con- 
tinuous employment to those engaged in the forest trade, whieh 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication in the nature 
of a petition from J, K. M. Barry, of Clarendon, Va., praying 
that the United States pay him $10,000,000 as compensation for 
private property alleged to be appropriated by the present ad- 
ministration, as set forth in an accompanying pamphlet entitled 
“Who Originated the Fluctuating Tax Rate and Business Ad- 
visory Plan in the Financial Crisis of 1928,” which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BARKLEY presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Ashland, Ky., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr, BRATTON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Carlsbad, N. Mex., praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
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! ing increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was 
ordered to lie on the table, 

Mr. BROOKHART presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Des Moines, Sioux City, and Marion, Iowa, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CONNALLY presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Coryell and Van Zandt Counties, Tex., praying for the passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DILL presented a resolution adopted by the Lewis County 
branch of the American Association of University Women, at 
Chehalis, Wash., favoring the prompt ratification of the pro- 
posed World Court protocol, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. JONES presented a petition of sundry citizens of Black 
Diamond, Wash., praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was 
ordered -to lie on the table. 

Mr. KEAN presented a petition numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of the State of New Jersey, praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GREENE presented a resolution adopted by the Publie 
Service Commission of the State of Vermont, opposing the pas- 
sage of legislation to create a Federal commission on communi- 
cations and power, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. BLAINE presented petitions of 158 citizens of Oshkosh 
and Winnebago County, Wis., praying for the repeal of the so- 
called Jones Act and the modification of the Volstead Act, so 
as to allow the manufacture and sale of 4 per cent beer, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the county board 
of Outagamie County, Wis., opposing the principle of chain 
banking and favoring the passage of legislation to curb or pro- 
hibit such form of banking, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. WAGNER presented a resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Utiea, N. Y., favoring the passage of leg- 
islation granting increased pensions to veterans of the war with 
Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and China relief expedition, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Common Coun- 
cil of the City of Utiea, N. Y., favoring the passage of legisla- 
tion to commemorate the 11th day of October in each year as 
the date in American history on which occurred the heroic 
death of Brig. Gen, Casimir Pulaski, who died from wounds 
after the siege of Savannah, Ga., etc., which was referred to 
the Committee on the Library, 


CHAIN STORES AND BANKS 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr, President, one of the most acute 
forms of monopoly in the United States at the present time is 
the matter of chain stores and chain banking. The State of 
Texas seems to haye taken action to combat these growing 
powers of monopoly, and an organization under the laws of that 
State has been started. I present a telegram from the Texas 
Anti-Chain Association, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Jommittee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[Telegram] 
AUSTIN, TEX., January 29, 1930. 
Senator BmITH W. BROOKHART, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

State of Texas just granted charter to Texas Anti-Chain' Association 
perfecting state-wide organization of independent business men to combat 
aggression foreign chain-store monopoly in business, banking, and other 
threatened lines, Representative Texans uncompromisingly fighting this 
growing evil through this organization. Would thank you wire your 
blessings, collect, Driskill Hotel, 

Texas ANTI-CHAIN ASSOCIATION. 


PIPE ORGAN FOR VETERANS’ HOSPITAL, NORTHAMPTON, MASS, 


Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts presented a communication, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed in the Recoxrp, as follows: 

WasuHineton, D. C., February fl, 1930. 
Hon. David I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Deak Senator WausH: For your information and that of the 
United States Senate, we would like to bring to your attention a 

| major activity of the western counties’ council of the Department of 
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Massachusetts Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States that 
is now nearing completion, namely, the installation of a pipe organ 
at the United States Veterans’ Bureau Hospital No. 95, Northampton, 
Mass, 

For some time the hospital committee of the western counties’ council 
has been considering the advisability and practicability of purchasing 
a pipe organ for the veterans confined to the Northampton hospital. 
Col. A. H. Pierce, medical director of the hospital, was approached by 
the council. He was very enthusiastic over the idea and stated that 
the installation of a suitable pipe organ would be a great asset and 
benefit as a treatment to the 523 mentally depressed veterans con- 
fined to that institution. 

As a result, the western counties council immediately undertook 
to raise the necessary funds, comprising $15,000 for the purchase and 
installation of a pipe organ in the United States Veterans’ Burenu 
Hospital No. 95, Northampton, Mass. The campaign was successful, 
and the council is now making plans for dedicatory services at North- 
ampton on Sunday, June 1, 1930. 

We submit this in the hope that you may interest yourself in such 
undertakings in the hope that by national legislation other mental 
hospitals for United States veterans will be enabled to receive equal 
benefit accorded the veterans at Northampton. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Western COUNTIES’ COUNCIL 
Grorce H. FARRELL, Chairman. 
RAYMOND M. LEFEAVE, Treasurer, 
Frank L. NILES, 

Past Department Senior Vice Commander, 
James H. FOrEN, Past Chief of Staff. 
Tuomas J. KE 
RAYMOND PORTEz, 
ROBERT CARGILL, 
FRANK SPRINGER, 
WinurAm Casey (by FRANK L. NILES), 
Raymoxp M. LEFEAVE, 

For the Committee. 


Hospitat COMMITTER, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Mr. HARRIS. 
day was celebrated in every section of this country. I ask per- 
mission to place in the Record an article on Lincoln by Hon. 
James B. Nevin, editor of the Atlanta Georgian, whose father 
was a Confederate soldier and lost a leg in the war. He after- 
wards became one of the leading citizens of Rome, Ga. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Yesterday was Lincoln’s birthday, but far too little notice of it was 
taken, I think. This Nation has bad just two Presidents that stood 
apart and distinctly to themselyes—Washington and Lincoln. Of the 
two, Lincoln had by far the less advantageous start, 

Perhaps the “debunkers,” so called, might do even worse things to 
Lincoln than they have sought te de to Washington—and with as little 
success by way of smirching the good name of either. Buot— 

The essential and compelling greatness of Abraham Lincoln 
within his never-failing capacity to grow and grow and grow until at 
last he reached heroic heights—to grow in friendly atmospheres and in 
unfriendly and even bitter, but always to grow. Mnvironment had much 
to do with it, of course—aiways it does. But he never retrograded; 
unflinchingly he went forward. 

And when an assassin's hand struck down Abraham Lincoln it 
struck down a friend in need and a friend indeed to the South and 
precipitated the horror, the meanness, the cruelty, and the torture of 
reconstruction. 

ROBERT E. LEE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I also would like to place in 
the Recorp a tribute to Gen. Robert E. Lee, which was written 
by the son-in-law of General Otis and published in the Los 
Angeles Times and reproduced in the Atlanta Constitution. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Los Angeles Times} 
GENEROUS TRIBUTE TO “A GALLANT AMERICAN ” 


On this, the one hundred and twenty-third anniversary of the birth 
of Gen. Robert E. Lee, our countrymen, North and South, may well 
unite In paying tribute to one of the greatest military geniuses the 
world bas ever produced. Not for this alone, however, is his name 
kept in perpetual remembrance, General Lee will always be honored 
as a conscientious, gallant American, who proved his mettle in defeat 
no less than on the field of battle, and never sullied the cause, mis- 
guided though it was, which he had at heart, with any act unbecoming 
to either the Stars and Bars or the Stars and Stripes. 

A movement is on foot to raise funds throughout the United States 
to purchase the old Lee homestead at Stratford-on-Potomac and to 
preserve it as a national monument to the great leader of the Con- 
federate Army. In connection with this memorial it is also planned to 


Mr. President, on February 12 Lincoln’s birth- | 
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| assemble a library of all material bearing on the war period and the 


| country. 


Time has healed the 
To-day we are all Americans of a united 
The blue of the North and the gray of the South are aow 
merged in the khaki of the United States that brought victory to 
democracy in the World War. 

Every loyal American to-day can subscribe with a clear conscience 
to a national memorial in honor of this fine American soldier. In doing 
so we are but proving that this country has outlived the ancient sec- 
tional bitterness and that we can respect a true man for what he was, 
apart from what he fought for, 


subsequent development of the modern South. 
scars of the titanic conflict. 


REPORT OF THE PUBLIC LANDS COMMITTEE 


Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 2864) for the relief 
of certain lessees of public lands in the State of Wyoming under 
the act of February 25, 1920, as amended, reported it with 


“0, 


amendments and submitted a report (No. 188) thereon. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION 


Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Sen- 
ate Resolution 213, submitted by Mr. Goutp on the 15th instant, 
reported it favorably without amendment, and it was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Immigration, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized during the Seventy,irst Congress to send for per- 
sons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a stenog- 
rapher, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, to report such 
hearings as may be had on any subject before said committee, the ex- 
pense thereof te be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and 
that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during any 
sesslon or recess of the Senate. 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr, GILLETT, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, reported the nomination of David T. 
Ham, of Washington, to be United States marshal, eastern dis- 
trict of Washington, which was placed on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. DENEEN, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, reported the nomination of Sardies 


| Mason Brewster, of Kansas, to be United States attorney, dis- 


n 


trict of Kansas, which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 
Mr. OVERMAN, as in open executive session, from the Com- 


| mittee on the Judiciary, reported the nomination of Donald H. 


dwelt | 


Macivor, of Kansas, to be United States marshal, district of 
Kansas, which was placed on the Executive Calendar, 
BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: 

A bill (S. 3589) to amend the act entitled “An act to enable 
the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the American forces now interred in the cemeteries 
of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” approved 
March 2, 1929 (with an accompanying paper) ; to the Committee 


| on Military Affairs. 


By Mr, CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3590) granting an increase of pension to Georgetta 
Fuller (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

A bill (S. 3591) granting a pension to Taylor Wilson; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3592) for the relief of Joseph Warren; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 3593) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924; 
te the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3594) authorizing appropriations for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of improvements necessary for protection 


| of the national forests from fire, and for other purposes; to the 


| 
| 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 3595) to provide for the disposition of certain 
revested Oregon & California Railroad Co. and Coos Bay Mili- 
tary Wagon Road Co. grant lands after the timber thereon has 
been sold and cut; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

3y Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3596) for the relief of Walter G. Harrell; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3597) granting a pension to James M. McGrath; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 8598) granting a pension to Alva Butnuh; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 3599) to provide for the classification of extraordi- 
nary expenditures contributing to the deficiency of postal rey- 
enues; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 3600) to amend section 4 (a) of the immigration act 
of 1924, as amended by Public Resolution No. 61, Seventieth 
Congress ; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 3601) to authorize the erection of a United States 
veterans’ hospital in the State of West Virginia; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 3602) for the relief of Gordon B. Enders; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

AMENDMENT TO TREASURY AND POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment providing that 
hereafter, in offices of the first class, money-order cashiers shall 
be paid the same compensation as postal cashiers, intended to 
be proposed by him to House bill 8531, the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments appropriation bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and tọ be printed, 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. TRAMMELL submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


On page 136, line 22, after the word “ pineapples,” to strike out “35” 
and insert in lieu therecf “50,” so as to read: 

“Par. 746. Pineapples, 50 cents per crate of 2.45 cubic feet,” ete. 

On page 142, line 17, to strike out the figure “2” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figure “3,” so as to read: 

“ par. 767, Peas: Green or unripe, 3 cents per pound,” ete. 

On page 143, line 14, after the words “ squash, 2 cents per pound,” to 
insert “ celery, lettuce, and cabbage,” so as to read: 

“Par. 772. Vegetables, in their natural state: * è » 


772. Squash, 
celery, lettuce, and cabbage, 2 cents per pound,” ete. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries, 


PUBLIC UTILITY CORPORATIONS 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I present a letter 
from the Federal Trade Commission, pursuant to the direction 
of Senate Resolution 83, agreed to February 15, 1928, regarding 
the investigation of certain electric power and gas utility cor- 
porations, which I ask may be filed and printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, February 15, 1930. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

Pursuant to the direction of the Senate in Senate Resolution 83, 
Seventieth Congress, first session (approyed February 15, 1928), regard- 
ing the investigation of certain electric power and gas utilities com- 
panies, that this commission “report to the Senate within euch 80 days 
after the passage of the resolution and finally on the completion of the 
investigation” upon the matters specified in the resolution, and that 
it transmit therewith the stenographic report of the evidence taken, 
this twentieth interim report is respectfully submitted. 

On February 24, 1930, hearings will be begun on the growth of capital 
assets and capital liabilities, the methods of issuing securities, the inter- 
relations of electric and gas holding and operating companies, and the 
servicing activities of holding companies to operating companies. The 
first company to appear will be the American Gas & Electric Co. : 

The American Gas & Electric Co. is a holding and management com- 
pany. It has been continuously active since 1907. It bas 10 subsidiary 
operating companies actively engaged in supplying the public with 
electric light and power in nine States. 

Field work is being continued on the financial aspects of companies 
in five other holding company groups and on the records of five impor- 
tant management companies preparatory to further hearings. 

Duplicates or copies of Exhibits 1 to 4047, inclusive, to accompany 
parts 1 to 9, inclusive, of the Senate print of the record have now been 
sent to the Senate, with attached suggestions for printing as directed 
by Senate Resolution 112, Seventy-first Congress, first session. Copies of 
remaining exhibits introduced to date will go forward in a few days. 

By direction of the commission. 

GARLAND 8. FERGUSON, Jr., 
Chairman, 
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REPORT OF THE ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN (H. DOO. NO. 200) 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying report, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 
To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the requirements of section 6 of the trad- 
ing with the enemy act, I transmit herewith for the information 
of the Congress the annual report of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian on proceedings had under the trading with the enemy act 
for the year ended December 31, 1929. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tue WHIte House, February 17, 1980. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE-—ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were signed by the Vice President: 

H, R. 5401. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State Highway Com- 
mission of Louisiana, to construct, maintain, and operate free 
highway bridges across Bayou Bartholomew at or near each of 
the following-named points in Morehouse Parish, La.: Coras 
Bluffs, Knox Ferry, Bonners Ferry, and Parkers Ferry ; 

H. R, 7497. An act to amend the act entitled “An act granting 
the consent of Congress to the county of Armstrong, a county of 
the State of Pennsylvania, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Allegheny River at Kittanning, in the county 
of Armstrong, in the State of Pennsylvania,” approved February 
16, 1928, and to extend the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge authorized thereby ; 

H. R. 7635. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Potomac 
River at or near Dahigren, Va.; 

H. R. 7637. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Santa Rosa Sound, Fla.; and 

H. J. Res. 207. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
to defray the expenses of participation by the Government of the 
United States in the Inter-American Congress of Rectors, Deans, 
and Educators in General, to be held at Habana, Cuba, on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1930. 


INTER-AMERIOAN CONGRESS AT HABANA, CUBA 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, on the calendar day of February 
14 I reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations without 
amendment the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 207) authorizing an 
appropriation to defray the expenses of participation by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in the Inter-American Congress of 
Rectors, Deans, and Educators in General, to be held at Habana, 
Cuba, on February 20, 1930. The State Department is very 
anxious to have the measure disposed of, as the meeting is to be 
held on the 20th instant. I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
2s in Committee of the Whole and it was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That for the purpose of defraying the expenses of par- 
ticipation by the Government of the United States by means of delegates 
to be appointed by the President in the Inter-American Congress of 
Rectors, Deans, and Educators in General to be held at Habana, Cuba, 
on February 20, 1930, an appropriation in the sum of $5,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby authorized, for travel expenses, 
subsistence, or per diem in Neu of subsistence (notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other act), printing and binding, compensation of 
employees, rent, official cards, and such other expenses as the President 
shall deem proper. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

ELIMINATION OF JURY TRIALS IN MINOR DRY-LAW CASES 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Baltimore Evening Sun of 
Friday, February 7, 1930, entitled “Poor Stuff.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Evening Sun, Friday, February 7, 1930] 
POOR STUFF 
Roscoe Pound, dean of the Harvard Law School and member of the 


Wickersham Law Enforcement Commission, yesterday before a subcom- 
mittee of the House Judiciary Committee defended the plan to eliminate 
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jury trials in minor dry-law cases. 
Pound said: 

“The difficulty Hes in the Jones law, and is a very serious difi- 
culty, but the Law Enforcement Commission, being concerned only with 
procedure, did not feel it proper to go behind that enactment.” 

In other words, here Is the Jones law, admittedly silly, vague, and 
savage. But Dean Pound declares that his committee can not go 
behind it. It must be protected, In order to protect a silly statute 


In explanation of his position Dean 


of a year’s standing he proposes a plan designed virtually to deprive | 


the individual of bis chief safeguard against tyranny, a right granted 
to him under the Constitution, namely, trial by jury. 


Hitherto Dean Pound has enjoyed an enviable reputation for wisdom | 


in view of the important position he holds in one of the leading law 
schools of the country. But if his testimony before the subcommittee 
yesterday is a fair example of his reasoning, his reputation seems 
higher than the facts justify. 


LIMITATION ON MEXICAN IMMIGRATION 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask leave to have published 
in the Recorp an editorial from the Arizona Daily Star regard- 
ing the limitation of Mexican immigration entitled “ Pass the 
Box Bill.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Arizona Daily Star] 
PASS THE BOX BILL 


The Southwest will be crippled economically, the Southwest will be 
forced to grow grains, the Southwest will face bankruptcy or anarchy 
or some other dire and malignant fate if the Box bill or similar bills 
limiting Mexican immigration are passed, according to the calamity 
howlers who are attempting to perpetuate private gains which accrue 
to those who care to exploit cheap foreign labor, 

These men would have us believe that the very life and prosperity of 
the section depends upon the perpetuation of the present vicious system. 
Their protests and predictions would prove more conyincing and ef- 
fective if they did not sound familiar. 

Most of us have heard that argument before. It started a long 
time ago. It was one of the basic causes of the Civil War, It was 
advanced in almost identical terms before committees of Congress which 
mét previous to 1860. 

+ Slave labor is the basis for prosperity in the South,” it was de- 
clared. Cotton can not be picked and pulled from the seeds without 
slavery. 

At that time opposition to slavery was based on moral and humani- 
tarian grounds rather than economic need. There was little if any 
attempt to challenge the statement that prosperity was founded upon 
slavery. 

And yet the abolition of slavery has proved the greatest boon to 
southern prosperity since John Smith ruled Jamestown. Not only has 
it encouraged independent work, universal initiative, and individual 
effort, but it has resulted in widespread manufacturing developments, 

The fact of the matter is that the South to-day finds that one of its 
biggest problems is the sloughing off of the evil effects of slave labor 
on its economie development. 

There was saner opposition to the cheap-labor factions when the same 
arguments were again brought forward to fight the limitation of immi- 
gration from European countries. By that time many manufacturers 
and other employers of cheap labor had made a study of just what 
harm that class of labor did to them, They got behind the limitation 
proposals, and it was their efforts which were largely responsible for 
the limitation being enforced. 

The benefits haye been similar and perhaps even more spectacular 
than those resulting from the abolition of slavery, When slavery was 
abolished the slave class remained. Many negroes in the South to-day 
are little better than slaves, and it will be years before the race is made 
independent, self-respecting, and prosperous in the same sense that the 
white race is prosperous. 

In the case of European Jabor a great source of cheap workers was 
cut off, and those already here were well on their way toward a higher 
standard of life, 

No one thing or cause makes the destruction of cheap-labor sources a 
benefit. Rather, a multitude of conditions surrounds a complex and 
baffling problem. 

Past experience indicates that in the end Southwest employers will, 
ifke other employers all over the country, find that cheap labor is ex- 
pensive labor. A horde of cotton pickers ready to strip the white fluff 
from the plants is pleasing to the planter’s eye. He wants to get those 
pickers for as little as possible. 

But they are expensive to him in more ways than one. 

In the end cotton will sell for what it costs to produce it. It may 
sell below cost this year or next year or the next year after, but even- 
tually the supply will diminish to the point where cost or better will be 
paid to the grower. 

That being the case, pickers can be paid what Is necessary. 
necessary to pay $10 a day, $10 will be paid, 


If it is 
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This Is complicated again by the diference in labor costs in yarions 
parts of the country. Cheap negro labor, it is said, will give Southern 
States a big adyantage if cheap Mexican labor is cut off for the South- 
west. 

That same cheap negro labor is one of the most vexing problems of 
the South. The Southwest is laying up a similar problem in encouraging 
chenp Mexican tabor, 

The Southwest, if it wishes to preserve cheap labor here, is in a 
position similar to that of a man observing a victim of a peculiar 
disease making big wages in a side show. The observer might want 
to make money in the same way, but he would first have to acquire 
the disease. 

Even if cotton, beet, or other industries are driven out of the 
section for a time, even if farming is wholly discontinued for a few 
years, the Southwest will eventually benefit by a raising of standards 
which will result from cutting down immigration, 

The Mexican peon who is paid less than $2 a day, who lives in a 
tent or mud hut, who wears few clothes, eats little food, gets little 
education, and could not use education if he bad it, is a poor citizen. 
He is more than a poor citizen, he is a menace, 

The very men who are fighting to keep that kind of worker in 
Arizona will find that eventually their children, or their grandchildren, 
or possibly their great grandchildren, will be dragged down to the $2 
a day level if that type of lubor is allowed to continue as an important 
factor in Arizona life. 

The idea that farming or any other industry will be ruined by immi- 
gration laws is absurd. These industries nmy be changed, they may 
be forced to adopt or invent labor-saving machines, they may be forced 
to adopt American standards for American work at American prices, 
but they will not be ruined. 

Americans in the Southwest are just as intelligent, just as clever, 
just as resourceful, just as energetic as Americans in other sections 
of the country. Cutting off immigration may force them to use that 
intelligence, resourcefulness, and energy, but it will not ruin the coun- 
try. Southwestern citizens are big enough to meet any possible 
emergency. 

In a few years, however, it nay be too late. The time may come 
when infiltration of peon labor may reduce the intelligence, the resource- 
fulness, and the energy of Southwestern people. It is the preservation 


of the race that is at stake, not the preservation of any one industry. 


ADVANTAGES OF SOUTH FOR SUCCESSFUL FARMING OPERATIONS 


Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, I ask leave to have pub- 
lished in the Recorp an article from the United States Daily of 
the 15th instant, headed “Advantages of South for Successful 
Farming Operations—Material Conditions Fayor Attractive and 
Prosperous Rural Life, Says Commissioner of Reclamation,” by 
Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of the Federal Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


ADVANTAGES OF SOUTH FOR SUCCESSFUL FARMING OPERATIONS—MATERIAL 
CONDITIONS FAVOR ATTRACTIVE AND PROSPEROUS RURAL LIFE, SAYS 
COMMISSIONER OF HECLAMATION 


By Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner Federal Bureau of Reclamation 


The investigations of the Reclamation Bureau in the South have 
shown that this section of the United States bas all of the material 
conditions for an attractive and prosperous rural life. 

Included in these material conditions are the long growing seasons, 
adequate rainfall, soils, which, if adequately fertilized, are highly 
productive; land flat or gently rolling where injury from erosion can 
be easily controlled. The South has, in addition, fine transportation 
facilities and nearness to the largest cities of the country. 

The climate and soil make it highly possible for this region to be 
self-supporting in an agricultural sense and to supply some of the 
most needed and most valuable products consumed in this country; 
but it does need, primarily, a well-rounded agricultural program. 

For a number of years a group of men representing the Southern 
States have been giving serious consideration to the present status 
and drift of rural life in the South. In each of several Southern 
States there has been a committee of representative, outstanding, for- 
ward-looking men who have been seeking some means to begin the 
establishment of a rural life in the South that will be satisfying, 
remunerative, and happy. 

The realization of their goal has been handicapped to some extent, 
because the South is facing agricultural difficulties which represent 
one phase of the Nation's agricultural problem. This problem includes 
low prices of agricultural products, increase of mortgage debt, and of 
tenancy; the drift of rural population to the city, especially the young 
and yigorous, and the depletion of soll fertility. 

These problems are overbalanced, however, by the natural ad- 
vantages afforded by the southern rural communities; but these ad- 
ventages do not seem to have been adequately utilized on account of 
the large acreage per farm, absentee ownership, prevalence of tenancy, 
drift of population, abandonment of farms, impoverishment of the 
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soil, shortage of local food crops, lack of self-sustaining farms, inade- 
quate marketing facilities for diversified agriculture, and unattractive 
rural environment. Plenty of advice and information are available to 
enable the remedying of these defects, but it is difficult under the 
existing conditions for the advice to be followed. 

The South is suffering at least as much as any other sections from 
maladjusted agriculture. Its handicaps, say agricultural experts and 
other authorities, include the one-crop system. 

Cotton is the outstanding example of this. When natural and other 
conditions are highly favorable, cotton is, of course, a cash crop in 
which a profit can be made. But conditions seldom remain favorable 
for many years in succession, and when, under the one-crop system, 
cotton fails to yield a profit, the cotton grower is greatly embarrassed. 

The Southeastern States have another difficulty to face in cotton 
growing, namely, the increasing acreage of cotton grown west of the 
Mississippi. ‘The dreaded boll weevil is not so destructive there, but 
there is the overproduction tendency to reckon with. 

High-grade cotton is grown in the Southeast, and the boll weevil is 
eombated successfully by careful selection of seed and untiring cultiva- 
tion; but the best scientific methods are not used so extensively as in 
the newer western areas. 

The unprofitableness of farming and the attractions of industry have 
combined to cause the drift of rural population from the farm. Statis- 
tics reveal that between 1920 and 1925, Alabama lost 19,000 farmers; 
Georgia, 60,000; South Carolina, 20,000; and Mississippi, 15,000. North 
Carolina was the only one of six Southern States which gained, having 
14,000 more in 1925 than in 1920, while Tennessee remained statlonary, 

The drift was more pronounced among negroes than among whites, 
but was noticeable with both. The decline in the Cotton Belt, east of 
Oklahoma and Texas, between 1919 and 1924, was approximately 650,- 
000. In Georgia there were 20 per cent fewer people on farms fye years 
Ago as compared with 1920, 

The same comparison shows 48 per cent fewer horses, 15 per cent 
fewer mules, 19 per cent fewer cattle, and 87 per cent fewer swine. 
This looks less like a drift than an evacuation, but the results are the 
same, <A hostile army could hardly produce a greater effect. 

What the South seems to need are planned and organized rural com- 
munities which will be little worlds in themselves, cooperating not only 
to make the best use of their farms but to broaden their markets and 
effect economies in sales by combining their efforts and resources. Each 
community unit should be large enough to have an agriculture complex, 
a life and spirit of its own, and to be economically efficient in its busi- 
ness affairs. 

The establishment of these planned rural communities requires suf- 
ficienty low prices for land; easy purchase terms on an amortized 
basis; preparation of the farms for cultivation before the arrival of 
settlers; adequate credit or capital for improvement; farming imple- 
ments and supplies; an agricultural program expertly arranged in ad- 
vance of settlement; careful choice of settlers; guidance of the colony 
after its start; proper economic organization, and provision of com- 
munity facilities. 

The rural life, peculiar to the South, where every one pursues his 
own calling, where all his interests are surrounded by his own farm 
fences, is in striking and disagreeable contrast to what can be achieved 
if, in place of this, there are people selected because they have a com- 
mon purpose, are given an opportunity to own the land they cultivate 
and haye an economic and social partnership. The lessons of other 
countries have shown the feasibility of such communities. 

The benefits in the South of such examples can not fail to be wide- 
spread and of enduring value. Anyone learns more quickly by example 
than by precept, and this is also true of the farmer. If a few settle- 
ments are successful in practicing well-planned, and organized agri- 
culture, their influence will help to solve the rural problem. 


AMERICAN 
Mr. FLETCHER. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


Mr. President, I ask leave to have pub- 
lished in the Rreorp an article by J. Skottowe Wannamaker, 
president of the American Cotton Association, St. Matthews, 


S. C, entitled “A Dismal Picture of American Agricultural 
Conditions—Is It Fally Justified?” together with a letter 
dated the 13th instant from Mr. Wannamaker addressed to me. 

There being no objection, the article and letter were ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


A DISMAL AMERICAN 


FULLY 


PICTURE OF AGRICULTURAL CoNDITIONS—Is Ir 


JUSTIFIED? 


By J. Skottowe Wannamaker, president American Cotton Association, 
St. Matthews, S. C. 


(The writer of this article as head of the cotton producers‘ or- 
ganization for the betterment of cotton growing in the South has 
for years been identified with every phase of agriculture, and also 
with the banking business. He presents a very dismal picture of 
the agricultural situation throughout the United States. Mr. Wan- 
namuker writes from the viewpoint of the agricultural interests of 
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the entire country. Are the conditions as serious as he claims, and 
are his suggested remedies feasible?) 

Seven million American farmers ate crushed with burdens whieh if 
not removed point to the inevitable certainty of their standard of living 
sinking to that of an agricultural serf or peon. The condition of the 
2,000,000 cotton farmers of the South is indeed appalling. To put it 
mildly, American agriculture is in a decadent condition, The farmers 
have never been able to recoup the stupendous losses forced upon them 
by the ruinous artificial deflation policies ruthlessly enforced by the 
Federal Reserve Board in 1920. These losses, it will be remembered, 
were shown by the best authorities to be, conservatively, fifty billions 
of dollars. If you feel that I am incorrect concerning my statement as 
to the condition of the American farmer, then do as I did—visit the 
main agricultural sections of the Nation, confer with the farmer him- 
self, his wife, his family and friendly allied lines, and the scales will 
fall from your eyes, Read history and if you can find a single record 
since the dawn of civilization in which the impoverishment of agricul- 
ture, the foundation of commerce and civilization, did not result in the 
wreck and ruin of commerce and civilization of that period, then it will 
be in some unpublished volume. 

USURIOUS KATES OF INTEREST 

The first appointment made by President Wilson after assuming office 
was 2 commission of very able men whose duty it was to visit the va- 
rious leading agricultural nations of the world, make a study of their 
system of agricultural finance and recommend to the President and 
Congress of this Nation a system of agricultural finance for the Ameri- 
can farmer, one that would promote land ownership and home owner- 
ship and would have for its purpose placing American agriculture upon 
a prosperous basis. This commission visited 30 countries. They recom+ 
mended a system of agricultural finance, financing the American farmer 
in the purchasing of his farm lands and home and in financing the pro- 
duction of his crops and Hyestock similar to the German and French sys- 
tems, which have been in operation for centuries and bave proven very 
beneficial to those countries. 

The rate of interest in France to the French farmer was 2 per cent, 
this system baving been in successful operation since the time of 
Napoleon, The rate under the German system in operation since the 
time of Bismarck was 3 per cent, including the interest and payment 
on the principal. In neither of these countries could you put a farmer 
into bankruptcy if his interest installments were paid; his crop and 
livestock were protected by insurance against storms and animal dis- 
ease. If he could not meet his financial obligations, uniess he was dis- 
honest, three trustees were appointed, one represented the creditors, 
one the government, and one the farmer. His debts were immediately 
paid from an assessment paid to the government by the banks for the 
privilege of operating and no Interest was charged the farmer until 
he was placed back on his feet, In fact, in both of these countries an 
individual in financial trouble is regarded as n sick man and has the 
supreme sympathy and cooperation of bis fellows, a striking contrast to 
the treatment accorded an individual in financial trouble in our Nation. 
RATES OF INTEREST FOR FARMERS SHOULD BE REDUCED TO AN ANNUAL PAY- 

MENT OF 3 PER CENT 

When the recommendations of the commission were enacted into law 
and the Federal joint-stock land banks created, the rate of interest 
was changed so that the American farmers were required to pay semi- 
annually an annual payment of T per cent instead of 2 per cent as 
charged in France and 3 per cent as in Germany. The American farmer 
was not familiar with long-term loans; he was caught in the trap and 
is being ground to powder between the upper and lower millstones. He 
borrowed on his real estate for the purpose of meeting his losses. His 
lands are being foreclosed to-day and sold without a bidder, a judgment 
secured against him for the difference between what the land sold for 
and the total amount of his obligation plus the expense of foreclosure. 
Senator SMITH, of South Carolina, has introduced a resolution asking 
for postponement of payments due on mortgages by American farmers 
to the Federal land bank for two years and giving notice that he will 
introduce a bill providing for the payment from the National Treasury 
for interest due on the bonds by said mortgages, 

Not only should the payments be postponed but the total annual pay- 
ments should be reduced to 3 per cent and the bundreds of thousands 
of farmers who have been deprived of their farms under foreclosure 
of these mortgages should be given an opportunity of redeeming them 
and the judgments held against these farmers representing the difference 
due on account of the land having been sold under a forced sale without 
a bidder should immediately be canceled, 


OBLIGATIONS DUE BY FOREIGN NATIONS VASTLY REDUCED AND CARRIED FOR 
YEARS WITHOUT INTEREST 


The reduction in interest rates as suggested above would not set a 
precedent. The obligations due our Nation growing out of the war were 
vastly reduced. Some of the nations settled for 40 cents on the dollar, 
as in the case of France. The obligations are to be carried for 30 
years without interest and then for 30 years longer at 3 per cent. In 
the face gf these facts, is the American farmer not entitled to this 
simple justice? 
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FARMERS SHOULD RECEIVE SAME TARIFF PROTECTION THAT IS GRANTED TO 
ANY OTHER LINE 


The American farmer should be placed on an equality with the repre- 
sentative of other lines and business. He does not ask for any special 
consideration but for a square deal. He pays the tariff on everything 
he buys. His cost of production has vastly increased. He has not the 
protection through the tariff on commodities he sells in proportion to 
the tariff on commodities he buys. American labor is the highest priced 
labor in the world, due to the tariff act and immigration laws. Ameril- 
can standards of living in the homes are the highest, dne to the tariff 
act. American industries have been foisted and built by the tarif for 
these many years. Remove the’ tariff and our standard of living must 
sink to that of all the countries with whom we compete. This is an 
unchangeable economic law. For the American farmer to attempt to 
gain prosperity by paying the tariff on what he buys and refuse to 
accept the tariff on what he sells is suicidal. 

The South and West should unite for the purpose of securing a pro- 
tective tariff for every agricultural product to which it ean be applied 
directly or indirectly, and they should cooperate and fight against a 
tarif that does not place the farmer, both South and West, or, for that 
matter, throughout the Nation, on an equal basis with other lines. 
Cotton is selling $30 per bale less than the 10-year average, $25 per 
bale less than at any time within 10 years where we have had similar 
supplies. Cottonseed is selling for less than heretofore in the past 10 
years. It is useless to go through the list, it is sufficient to state that 
the farmer’ products throughout the Nation are being sold for less than 
the cost of production. There have been no repairs to tenant houses 
since 1920, and in vast sections they have the same old worn-out mules 
and agricultural implements. He is to be congratulated that he has 
been able to continue the struggle. 


TAXES SHOULD BE REMOVED FROM FARMS AND HOMES 


In many of the agricultural sections farm homes and lands are being 
sold to-day under tax executions. On a recent trip I saw tax executions 
on hundreds of homes in one of the agricultural sections of the Nation 
which has formerly been very prosperous. Bureaus and commissions, 
both State and national, were bred during the war. To-day we have a 
supergovernment, a bureaucracy. Taxes to-day are assessed on a basis 
of 40-cent cotton, $2.50 per bushel for wheat. Bureaus and commissions 
should be abolished. We, of course, want efficiency and economy, but 
duplications and extravagance should be removed; and in line with this 
we can have consolidation of many of the State offices and the county 
officials. In fact, smaller counties can unite on sound economic grounds 
and the number be vastly reduced. The automobile has brought about a 
complete change so there is no longer any need for the large number 
of small counties. 

Taxes should be removed from the homes and farms, the basic industry, 
and tax revenues secured from assessment against stocks, bonds, mort- 
gages, cash on hand and deposits, a luxury tax and a sales tax, A 
number of progressive States are to-day carrying into effect the above 
Suggestion as to elimination and consolidation, reduction of taxes, and 
removal of taxes from farm homes. 


SURPLUS IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IS MORE LARGELY CAUSED BY 
FAVORABLE SEASONS THAN BY ANY OTHER FACTOR 

The surplus should be carried by the Farm Board until ‘there is a 
shortage. 

Six thousand years before the birth of Christ enormous warehouses 
were operated by the government in Memphis, Egypt, for the purpose of 
carrying the surplus production of agricultural products from seasons 
of bumper crops into seasons when there was short production. You 
will find this was also practiced in the time of Joseph as recorded in 
the Bible, the fat years and the lean years are followed through all 
time. Under our system when God blesses the farmer with favorable 
season and a bounteous production be suffers adversity; in other words, 
he receives a smaller amount for 18,000,000 bales of cotton produced in 
1926 than for 10,000,000 bales produced in 1923. The 18,000,000 bales 
sell for $1,000,000,000; the 10,000,000 bales sell for $1,600,000,000. 
The so-called surplus after passing from the hands of the farmer benefits 
the gambler and speculator, who receive the enhanced price. The Farm 
Board should finance the surplus from a bumper crop, permitting the 
farmer to carry it until there is a legitimate price, a price above cost 
production. If the Farm Board feels that history will not continue to 
repeat itself in seasons of lean years and fat years, then they can 
require that the farmer accept the privilege of carrying his product 
from the year of surplus production into a year of shortage, execute a 
legal binding contract that he will not plant or permit to be planted 
his lands in the same crop he is carrying for the following year or 
until said crops have been disposed of. Surely in this enlightened age 
we should be able to handle this problem as efficiently as it was han- 
died by ancient Egyptians. 

I recently released an interview covering in part the above facts and 
in response to this interview I have received thousands of letters from 
farmers, bankers, merchants, and professional men in various sections 
urging that I release a special article through the daily and weekly 
press, that I mail it to Senators and Congressmen, governors and mem- 
bers of the general assembly of the various agricultural States. An 
offer has also been made to release it over the radio. 
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BANK DEPOSITS SHOULD BE GUARANTEED 


Bank failures in our Nation since 1924 have been greater than all 
the combined failures previously since the formation of the Nation. 
The loss to the depositors has been stupendous, and as the failures were 
more largely confined to agricultural sections the farmers have been 
especially heavy losers. By national statute we render it impossible 
for State banks to issue bank notes, or what is termed currency. 

Banks are engaged in interstate commerce; the Federal reserve act 
should be amended to require all banks to join the system and Pay a 
small fee for the purpose of securing a guaranty of all deposits in the 
bank. If deposits of the entire Nation were guaranteed, bank failures 
would indeed be few and there would be no such thing as a run on a 
bank on account of fear of the depositor that he would lose his deposit. 
At the present session of Congress the Banking and Currency Commis- 
sion should prepare a law to pass before Congress adjourns for the pur- 
pose of providing a guaranty for deposits in advance. The record num- 
ber of bank failures in our Nation since 1924, a comparison of the losses 
to the depositors as with depositors of banks of other leading nations 
where the depositors are protected, offers convincing proof of the vital 
importance of enactment of national legislation for the protection of 
bank deposits. 


AMERICAN COTTON ASSOCIATION, 
St. Matthews, 8. C., February 13, 1930. 


Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: I have your letter of February 11, and I am very appre- 
clative of the privilege it affords me. I know of no one more 
familiar with the law creating the Federal land bank and joint-stock 
land bank than your good self. You were chairman of the United 
States Commission named by President Wilson, so that these systems, 
as it were, are your children. They should have rendered a great 
service to American agriculture direct and indirect—indirect, I might 
Say, to our comnserce and civilization, beth of which are directly 
dependent upon the basic industry of the Nation—agriculture. 

I have before me the reports of the joint-stock land bank and the 
Federal land bank, showing foreclosures of mortgages. Please: kindly 
secure report showing the number of mortgages foreclosed, the amount 
of the mortgage—that is, the balance due on each mortgage before 
foreclosure—the amount of expense for foreclosure added against the 
farmer from the date of organization up to the present day. With 
this information you will be furnished with the facts, which facts are 
these: Unless speedy relief is extended to the farmer the National 
Government will largely own the farms of the Nation. I frankly 
admit that the statistics we have gathered show that the State govern- 
ments are also becoming large owners through foreclosures for taxa- 
tion. However, the cause of this is due to the fact, not that the farmer 
does not desperately desire to retain his farm aud home but because he 
finds it impossible under existing conditions to meet the payments 
required. The matter of taxes, of course, does not come before the 
National Government. We are taking this question up direct in the 
many States. Taxes on farms are being reduced or removed, as the 
State government has become Impressed with the paramount importance 
of saving the basic industry—agriculture. 

The farmer is not asking for any special consideration; he is only 
asking that he be put on an economic basis with other lines and thus 
be given an opportunity to rehabilitate. For this purpose we petition 
the law making bodies of our National Government to speedily enact 
legislation reducing the annual payments on land mortgages to 4 per 
cent, Including interest and principal. 

Second. That postponement of payments where the farmers can not 
meet these obligations on account of their present appalling condition 
be granted for two years. The National Government, by an act of 
special legislation, to provide for payment of interest on bonds secured 
by these mortgages during this period. 

Third. That legislation be enacted that will afford the farmer who 
has lost his farm by foreclosure the opportunity to redeem same, pro- 
vided the farm has not been sold by the National Government. There 
are a vast number of farms held by the National Government, or rather 
by the Federal joint-stock land bank and Federal land bank, that hag 
not been resold. A 

Fourth. The enactment of legislation that will relieve the farmer 
of his deficiency judgment, secured against him when the mortgage was 
foreclosed, representing the difference between the price for which the 
farm was bid in and the amount due on the mortgage, plus the expense 
of foreclosure. This judgment is a loadstone around the neck of the 
farmer. The sale price of the land under the foreclosure is not a fair 
yaluation of the land; and I have no idea that it was ever the inten- 
tion of you and your coworkers that a deficiency judgment be secured. 

There is of course other national legislation necessary to put the 
farmer on an economic basis with the other artificial lines. However, 
I am confining myself in this letter to the banking failures and to the 
systems for which you contributed of your time and efforts unselfishly 
as a matter of service to American agriculture. 

The farmer has abundant reasons for making the above requests. 
History recites many instances in which agriculture was granted far 
greater relief by some of the most enlightened and greatest nations of 
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all time. You are of course familiar with these, and I will only cite 
a few: First, history tells us that in Greece, beginning 594 years 
before the birth of Christ, there had been periods of great inflation 
following wars; then followed deflation, and I might state artificial 
deflation similar to the artificial deflation enforced in our Nation in 
1920, with a like disastrous effect upon agriculture in Greece, Solon, 
the wise ruler of Greece, realizing that unless agriculture—the basic 
industry—was relieved that his great nation could not be maintained 
by statesmanship, artificial lines of commerce, or by armies, he declared 
the wiping off of all debts due by farmers, the year of jubilee, and the 
security for debts could not be taken upon the body; the deficiency 
judgments against the farmer following foreclosures of mortgages 
practically nullify this section of the law as enacted by Solon. By 
Yegislation he provided that the maximum rate of interest charged to 
farmers, land owners, and for production purposes was lower than any 
other line. 

Ninety-four years befure the birth of Christ interest rates in the city 
of Rome were only 4 per cent; and yet in the provinces of agriculture 
and merchandising the rates had gone up as high as 16 per cent. 
Justinian, then ruling, had a law enacted re@acing the rate of interest 
on agricultural paper not to exceed a maximum of 6 per cent. Follow- 
ing enactment of both of the above-cited legislation these nations en- 
joyed a long period of prosperity. 

Napoleon, the military genius, the man who, next to Cæsar, towers 
above others as a giant in intellect, reduced Interest rates on agriculture 
to 8 per cent and took away from the Bourbons of France the privilege 
they had long enjoyed of earning vast wealth under the adversities of 
the farmers by charging them usurious rates of interest, the farmers 
being entirely dependent upon the Bourbons for their finances, This 
action. on the part of Napoleon caused a concerted protest from the 
Bourbons, or the controllers of finance. In response to their protest 
against granting special reduced rates of interest to the farmers for the 
purchase of lands and for productiye purposes, Napoleon stood firm. He 
stated that agriculture was their basic industry, that it was necessary 
for the farmer to use as a part of his cost interest rates, that unless the 
farmer olitained cost plus a profit, his Industry could not be maintained, 
and as a result neither commerce nor wars could continue, The farmer 
‘in France to-day enjoys an annual rate on his payments for land loans 
of 3 per cent. You remember that the Franco-Prussian war debt was 
paid by the French farmers checking on their savings accounts. 

Speaking of a deficiency judgment, both the German and French 
farmers enjoy 4 vast advantage over the American farmers in this line. 
If, through adversity, they can not meet their obligations, instead of 
forcing them on the shoals of time—dumping them on the scrap heap 
through judgments and bankruptcey—credit is actually furnished for the 
payment of the obligation from a royalty fund collected from the banks 
and otherwise. No interest is charged upon the finances so furnished 
during this period; their finances are handled by three trustees. One 
selected by the creditors, one by the Government, and one by the debtor 
who continue to handle the affairs until the obligation is discharged. 

The farmers of Germany are charged an interest rate of not exceed- 
ing 3 per cent. In fact their annual payment on the land loans is less. 
Bismarck, a modern Solomon tn his wisdom, realized the importance of 
agriculture. He strengthened the laws protecting the agricultural pro 
ducers, You are thoroughly familiar with the production credit fur- 
nished under the banking system of Germany to the farmers of that 
nation. 

I was recently informed by a great banker, who is also a railroad 
magnate of this Nation, a statesman in his views, that the rate of in- 
terest charged to the farmers of Scotland was 8 per cent. He stated he 
considered the rate of interest charged to the American farmers through 
the two land-bank systems exorbitant. He further stated: “The Ameri- 
ean farmer is without production credit at a reasonable rate of interest, 
Financial statistics show that financial failures are more largely caused 
by the payment for interest than from any other source. In my judg- 
ment, the American farmer can never rehabilitate unless he is granted 
an annual payment on his land mortgages of 8 per cent, certainly not 
more than 4 per cent, including the payment on the principal and a rate 
of interest for production credit low enough to enable him to add the 
interest rate to bis cost so that the price of his products will not be 
beyond a price at which it will be absorbed and bring him a profit.” 

The name of the gentleman referred to would carry great weight. 
This information, however, was given to me confidentially. He takes 
the position that he does not like to be pulled into matters over which 
there are controversies and out of which will finally grow commissions 
for the purpose of investigating the catastrophe after it has befallen 
for the purpose of holding a post-mortem, Unless relief is extended such 
action will finally be taken, as American agriculture can not rehabilitate 
otherwise. 

United States Senator Smrru, of South Carolina, recently inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD two articles appearing over the signature of 
Dr, A. R. Johnston, of Reevesyille, 8. C. Following the publication of 
these two articles thousands of letters were received from farmers and 
representatives of friendly allied lines indorsing the position taken by 
Doctor Johnston in these articles and the recommendations he requested 
for rellef. These letters came from all parts of the agricultural sec- 
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tions of the Nation, Among these letters are many from farmers 
stating that it is impossible for them to meet the annual payments on 
loans secured by mortgages on our farms by the joint-stock land banks, 
and unless the rate is reduced we, like thousands of others, will suffer 
the loss of our farms. Many others state that unless extension of time 
is granted in addition to reduction to the rate they will suffer a like fate. 
Then there are many who are praying for an opportunity to try to 
redeem their farms which haye been lost through foreclosures. Then 
there is 2 multitude who are devoutly praying for production credit 
at a reasonable rate of interest. There are a host of others who are 
praying for production credit regardless of the rate of interest, 

Now, Senator Ftercuer, you are familiar with all of these conditions, 
We often receive the reply that credit has been too free in the past. It 
is very easy to be “ penny wise and pound foolish.” The question con- 
fronting us to-day is not the past, it is the present. If during the past 
the hen that laid the golden egg has been oyerfed, we will not cure 
to-day when she is in a desperate, sick condition by refusing to perform 
our duty under the excuse that she overate when food was plentiful and 
has not repaid for the luxuries furnished. Either we must furnish the 
necessities to-day along the lines indicated above through national 
legislation as a simple duty or suffer the penalty which will inevitably 
follow on account of our failure to measure up to our duties. 

In these matters we must, of course, be guided not by sentiment 
but by facts. If you will introduce a resolution creating a commis- 
sion whose duties it shall be to make a thorough investigation and 
study of the problem outlined above, and in making this investigation 
you_will go to the source, the consumer of the credit—the farmer— 
then I am convinced that you will dedicate your services again to his 
relief, his preservation—and I earnestly request that you, together with 
the other friends of agriculture, and I am convinced that in both the 
Senate and House, if the true facts are known, there are enough friends 
of agriculture and of the best interests of the Nation at large to 
immediately enact into law the legislation for securing this relief. 

One other matter connected with banking that is indirectly connected 
with the agricultural side is the stupendous losses by bank failures. 
The farmer is charged with the sin of commission—the fact that in 
these banks there were frozen loans due by him that he could not pay. 
However, no mention is made of his sins of omission—the deposits he 
had to his credit in banks that failed and the losses he suffered thereby. 
He is not given credit for his records concerning payment for borrowed 
money from banks prior to 1920, before the artificial deflation. These 
records show that the losses on loans to farmers were the lowest of 
any other line in the Nation in proportion to his borrowing, - 

Since 1924 there has been more bank failures in this Nation than 
during the entire time since the foundation up to 1924. Surely there 
is some remedy for this. We have the ability, the brains, and the 
statesmanship, and there can be no question as to the assets that will 
enable us to handle this problem as -successfully as it has by nations 
in the past, as successfully as is being done by other nations to-day. I 
suggest for your consideration as a cure for bank failures an amend- 
ment to the Federal reserve act and to the national banking act, under 
the interstate commerce law, to require all banks—State, national, and 
trust companies—to become mombers of the Federal reserve system. 
Require that they pay a small amount to the Federal reserve system for 
the purpose of defraying the expense in part of the insurance from 
accredited insurance companies protecting deposits In said banks, re- 
quiring a stringent cheek under the supervision of the Federal reserve 
system of all banks. Require that all banks in the national system 
and State system secure insurance from accredited insurance com- 
panies for their stockholders’ liability. Enactment of this legislation 
will minimize bank failures to a greater extent than ever in the history 
of the Nation. There will be no such thing as a run on a bank as the 
depositor will realize he is protected. Following this enact legislation 
requiring the Federal reserve system to grant a special reduced rate of 
rediscount on agricultural paper where said paper represents loans to 
farmers for production purposes, and the bank making the loan to the 
farmer has granted to the farmer a rate of interest reduced as compared 
with their regular rate, or, say, rate to the farmer of 6 per cent. 

I beg your most earnest consideration to the above. 

I beg to remain with highest regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
J. S. WANNAMAKER, 


“ AGRICULTURAL EQUITY ’’—ADDRESS BY SENATOR THOMAS OF 
OKLAHOMA 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask leave to have published 
in the Recorp an address delivered by the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THoMAS] over the radio, on the 15th ultimo, on 
the subject of agricultural equality. 

There being no objection, the address was 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


At this farm-home hour, on farmers’ union day, I am privileged to 
address the most numerous group of our citizenship—the farmers of 
America. 

In addition to being the most numerous class the farmers, collectively. 
own the lands which make up the United States. From their broad 
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acres the farmers not only feed and clothe America, but, in addition, a 
large percentage of the 2,000,000,000 of the people of the earth. 

The combined wealth of the 30,000,000 of our population engaged 
in farming far exceeds the combined wealth of any other single class. 

To-day agriculture holds and wields the balance of power in the 
Government here in Washington. In brief those who till the soil 
have been the pioneers, the architects, and the builders of the Ameri- 
can Republic, 

How stands America among the nations to-day? 

Formerly the United States was regarded as a small, unknown, and 
isolated country. To-day we are generally regarded as the richest, 
the most powerful, and the most influential Nation of the earth, Our 
material wealth approaches $400,000,000,000. No other nation can 
claim even one-half this value. 

Our strategic location, our raw materials, and our intelligent popu- 
lation give us elements of strength which have never been fully tested. 

Our counsel is sought in every conference. Only yesterday an 
American delegation led the Paris conference in revising the repara- 
tions under the treaty of Versailles. At this very hour another Ameri- 
can delegation is upon the bigh seas, London bound, to meet in an- 
other world conference having for its purpose the making of a treaty 
for the reduction of naval armaments. 

Our opportunity for service, helpfulness, and even leadership, is 
world-wide. Our ships are upon every sea. On the shelves of every 
store or trading post in the entire world will be found merchandise 
“made in America.” 

Why should not America lead? 

Although a country still in the process of development, we have the 
oldest existing Government in the world, Democracies, republics, king- 
doms, monarchies, and empires have come and gone, but the United 
States has existed unchanged since the adoption of the Constitution 
in 1788. 

In support of this last statement let me be more specific. No gov- 
ernment on the Western Hemisphere, save our own, was in existence a 
century and a quarter ago, The present Government of England, or 
rather the British Empire, dates back only to 1832; France and Italy 
to only 1870; Switzerland to 1874; Spain to 1876; Japan to 1899; 
Norway to 1905; Denmark to 1916; Russia, Germany, and many of 
the smaller nations of Europe to dates subsequent to the close of 
the World War. 

The past at least is secure. 
what of the future? 

Conditions over which neither men nor nations have control have 
operated to make the world to-day relatively smaller than the territory 
embraced within the thirteen original Colonies at the time of the adop- 
tion of our Constitution. 

Instantaneous communications and means of rapid transportation have 
dwarfed the world. 

Inevitable evolution has thrust this Nation into the center of the world 
arena. We are now a member of the world family. 

The destirty of the world will depend upon the part America elects to 
play. The destiny of America will depend upon the vision of agriculture 
and its ability for leadership in the march into the future. 

To-day the man who lives in the country and tills the soil, is a differ- 
ent personality from the farmer of a generation ago. Improved roads, 
rapid transportation, the daily paper, and the radio have made their 
impress upon the farmer and the farmer’s family. The farmers insist 
that the spirit of equality, mentioned in the Declaration of Independence, 
still lives. 

This is a machine age. Labor-saving devices have altered the farm, 
the factory, and the home. 

This is a chain age. Already we have the chain stores, chain news- 
papers, and the chain banks are on their way. 

This is an industrial age; an age of organization; an age of con- 
solidation, combination, and merger. Already great allied groups, such 
as stecl, oil, and railways, have restricted and practically eliminated 
competition. 

Within a few years industry will be organized not only nation but 
world wide. The earth will be divided into zones or economic territories 
for the purposes of industrialization. Through combines and mergers 
gigantic cartels or trusts will dominate such zones or trade territories 
without interference, competition, or regulation, save such as may be 
provided by the government under which they operate. This is a state- 
ment of accomplishments and a forecast of developments rather than an 
approval of the record made. 

How about the farms, their owners, and proprietors? 

We have over 6,000,000 individual farms in the United States. Each 
farm is an individual factory competing in production and distribution 
with the other millions of farm factories not only in America but of 
the entire world. 

At a time when practically all other industries have merged and 
eliminated competition among themselves, is it humanly possible for 
the individual farmers to continue to exist in an economic system 
wherein they are forced to compete not only among themselves but with 
organized finance, organized transportation, and organized industry at 
home and at the same time with the millions of farm factories in 
other lands? 


The present is within our control. But 
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To this question there is but one possible answer. Under such a 
system the farmers, unorganized, isolated and alone, can exist only as 
peasants, peons, and economic slaves. 

Yet such will not be the destiny of that group which has conyerted 
a wilderness into an empire and produced the genius which has de- 
veloped America into the power of first importance in all the earth. 

As a matter of self-defense the farmers must study the methods by 
which other groups have succeeded. 

While other industries are organizing, the farmers must organize. 
While other industries are forming chains, consolidating, and merging 
to reduce costs and to eliminate competition, the farmers must, through 
cooperation, through the control of production, and through orderly 
marketing likewise reduce production costs, eliminate waste in process- 
ing and marketing, and prevent the accumulation of excessive surpluses. 

If finance, transportation, and industry are to consolidate and merge 
so as to act under a unified control, then, to meet this development, 
the farmers must likewise organize, consolidate, and merge so that 
agriculture may become articulate and speak with a single voice. 

With the larger numbers, with the greater consolidated wealth, and 
with demonstrated ability, agriculture, now rapidly organizing, con- 
solidating, and merging, will very soon appear upon the stage not only 
able to protect herself and to hold her own but able to lead and domi- 
nate the economic and political forces which control the destinies not 
only of America but of the world. 

This will be brought about not through the formation of great farms 
or ranches but instead through the cooperation of the millions of small 
farmers throughout the Nation. 

Large bodies move slowly, but when once aroused and in action 
smaller bodies are swept aside or otherwise displaced. Other groups 
with fewer numbers and lesser interests have preceded agriculture in 
perfected organization. Here in the Capital of the Nation finante has 
its Federal Reserve Board, transportation bas its Interstate Commerce 
Commission, labor has its Board of Mediation, industry has its Tariff 
Commission, and only within recent Months agriculture has been recog- 
nized with a Federal Farm Board. 

The Government stands back of each of these groups and each of 
these boards. The problems of each group, save agriculture, have 
already been solved. The problems confronting the farmers are pend- 
ing, are being studied, and will be solved. We have set ourselves this 
task; we will not retreat: we will never surrender; we will place agri- 
culture on an economic equality with the other groups and industries, 
to the end that the man who tills the soil and thereby produces food 
and clothing may have the opportunity of enjoying some of the luxuries 
of modern life. 

In conclusion, let me say that the future prosperity, progress, and 
happiness of the United States will depend upon the prosperity and 
progress of agriculture. 

The farmers of America, the balance wheel of the Nation, must not 
lose faith, must not falter, and must not even hesitate in demanding 
and assuming their just share of the responsibility of leadership in the 
forward march of progress. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate as in Committee of the Whole resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
which will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 61, lines 14 to 18, the Senator 
from Kentucky proposes to strike out the following proviso: 


Provided further, That on hollow bars and hollow drill steel valued at 
more than 4 cents per pound there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
an additional duty of 1.3 cents per pound. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do not desire to take addi- 
tional time this morning in discussing the amendment except to 
say that Saturday was practically a wasted day. There was 
almost no one here to listen to the discussion in which we were 
engaged. I do not know whether there will be many Senators 
in attendance to-day or not, but I am going to make the point of 
no quorum every time there is not a quorum present on the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then this will be another wasted day, I will 
say to the Senator. 

Mr, GLASS. The Senator had better make the point of no 
quorum now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Here is one of the most important amend- 
ments to one of the most important divisions of the bill, by 
which the House and the Senate committee have practically 
placed an embargo, which will be the result if the increase is 
agreed to, on a type of steel necessary in the manufacture of 
hard tools and hard drills in the United States. 

On Saturday the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] suggested 
that the Crucible Steel Co., which manufactures about 90 per 
cent of the domestic product of this type of hard steel and which 
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in six years has grown from nothing in the way of production 
until it now produces 60 per cent of our total consumption, was 
losing money on account of the manufacture of this type of steel. 
I desire to quote from a letter sent out on the 17th of June, 
1929, by Mr, Wilkinson, chairman of the board of directors of 
the Crucible Steel Co. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has attributed to me a statement 
that I did not make. I suggested that frequently they do incur 
a loss on certain items or products, and yet the business as a 
whole may be profitable. That is as far as I went. 

Mr. BARKLBY. That remark was intended to leave the im- 
pression that possibly, if not probably, that was the situation 
here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, that it was possible; but I did not make 
any definite statement, because I did not know. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In order to clear up that matter, I wish to 
read from a letter sent out by the chairman of the board of 
directors of the Crucible Steel Co.: 


The company has enjoyed a record volume of business in the high- 
grade tool and alloy steels. * * * The outlook for materially in- 
creased business in the more recently developed specialty steels is excel- 
lent. The steels which include those of the corrosiye resistance type 
have almost unlimited possibilities, * * ® Orders are being booked 
in the largest volume in the last nine years. Unfilled orders are now the 
greatest for the same period. The company is in an excellent position to 
realize handsomely on the constantly increasing yolume of specialties 
manufactured, The demand for the company’s standard high-grade 


steels is good and most of its plants are operating at capacity. 


In view of that fact set forth last June by the chairman of 
the board of directors of the company which is making 90 per 
cent of the domestic product of this hard steel, in view of the 
fact that this increase from 1.7 cents a pound to 3 cents a pound 
means a practical embargo upon the importation of this hard 
steel, certainly the inference suggested by the Senator from 
Utah has no foundation, 

In addition to this, the Crucible Steel Co. in 1929 fulfilled the 
prophecy made by the chairman of its board on June 29 as to 
its net profits. I have a statement from the New York Times, 
set forth in its financial columns, showing that for 1929 the 
Crucible Steel Co. made net profits of $8,162,343, or at the rate 
of $11.66 per share of common stock. Certainly the company 
which produces practically all of the hard steel produced in the 
United States, which, under its own signature, states that it 
bas been able to make a profit out of this new type of business, 
and which has invaded the domestic market to the extent of 60 
per cent in six years, is not entitled to additional tariff protec- 
tion which will result in an embargo upon this necessity of 
constructive enterprises in our country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a word, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have a telegram in relation to the Crucible 
Steel Co. producing 90 per cent of this character of steel in the 
United States, and being about the only concern which does 
produce it. This telegram states that— 


Hollow drill steel is made by Midvale Steel Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Colonial Steel Co., and Crucible Steel Co. The Ludlum Steel Co. and 
Heller Bros. gave it up and only Crucible has made determined fight to 
make domestic miners independent of Swedish, British, and Australian 
sources. By intensive research and cooperation with mining companies, 
has developed a superior product and second to none in quality. Its 
average price has declined over $60 a ton. 


That is what has happened under domestic competition—the 
price has been reduced $60 a ton. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Crucible Co. has driven the price 
down in the United States, it has not been on account of impor- 
tations; it has been because of the fact that they have been able 
to inyade largely the domestic market; and the imported price 
has been driven down because the Crucible Co. has been able to 
make the commodity more cheaply. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but if the Crucible Co, had never made 
the steel here the consumers would be paying $60 more per ton 
for it right now; they would have to pay exactly what the 
Swedish manufacturers might care to charge. That is a fact 
of the matter, and these figures make a very good showing of 
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what a product manufactured in the United States will ulti- 
mately do in relation to prices. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What will happen when we put this embargo 
on it and make it impossible to import steel? Where will the 
price then go? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no embargo proposed, Mr. President. 
If there was an embargo perhaps the Senator would be correct; 
but there is no embargo proposed. Since the Crucible Steel Co., 
together with the Midvale Steel Co. and the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., have begun to manufacture this steel the price of the prod- 
uct has been reduced $60 a ton, while prior to that time, when 
Sweden had the entire control of the market, the Swedish pro- 
ducers charged whatever they wanted to, and $60 a ton would 
now be charged over and above the present price if the domestic 
manufacturers had not undertaken to produce it in the United 
States. All the drills used by miners and for quarrying rocks, and 
so forth, would have had to pay an extra price. Yet even if the 
duty did amount to an embargo the additional cost would be 
but very little in relation to each drill, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr, BARKLEY. The Senator, I suppose, of course, realizes 
that this reduction has been brought about largely because of 
the fact that during and immediately after the World War 
there was an inflated price on this quality of steel, as on all 
other steels. The Senator will not contend that the Midvale 
Steel Co, and the other steel companies mentioned here, which 
are producing a small quantity of this product, are losing money 
by reason of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that they were. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They are still able to produce it under mod- 
ern methods at a reduced cost to the public. Now, if we make 
it impossible to have any competition at all the question is 
whether we will get any benefit from the reduction. 

Mr. SMOOT. The benefit which we have received already is 
$60 a ton. If there were none of it produced in the United 
States the price would be $60 or more now, because the foreign 
producers would charge whatever they wanted to charge. As it 
is now the importer from Sweden has to meet the domestic 
competition, and that competition with Sweden has brought the 
price of the commodity down $60 a ton. The telegram to which 
I have adverted continues: 


Hollow drill steel and cold-rolled razor steel are the only important 
steel products whose importation equals or exceeds the domestic pro- 
duction owing to inadequate protection. 


I could go on and read the remainder of the telegram, but I 
do not think it is necessary. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire of the Senator what the 
duty per ton would be under the provisions of the bill, and what 
the duty per ton would be under the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee it would be about $60 a ton, 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is the duty provided for in the bill 
now? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the duty provided for in the House bill, 
and the Senate committee reported the House provision. 

Mr. FLETCHER. How much is the reduction proposed by 
the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMOOT. To 1.7 cents per pound, or a reduction of 1.3 
cents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
ment 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, the reduction proposed is $26 a 
ton less than the rate now in the bill; that is all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not seeking to reduce the tariff rate 
now on this commodity; I am seeking to restore the rate of the 
present law. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And the Senator is proposing to reduce 
the rate from that carried in the bill as passed by the House? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. It is 1.7 cents a pound, and it has 
been raised to 3 cents, which is about $60 per ton from about 
$37.50 a ton. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have stated the facts in the 
case, and, haying submitted them to the Senate, I think we 
ought to have a vote on it, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I make the point that there is no quorum 
present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, as no Senator has answered as yet 
to his name, let me ask the Senator from Kentucky if he is 


I will say to the Senator that my amend- 
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golng to call for a quorum every time there seems to be no 
quorum present? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will be governed by circumstances, but I 
am going to do my best to keep a quorum here while we are 
discussing this Important schedule. 

Mr. FESS. 
that a quorum may remain in the Senate, but if the Senator is 
making the point just for delay 

Mr. BARKLEY. No, sir; I am not seeking to delay, but I 
am seeking to have Members of the Senate here when we are 
considering an important schedule like the metal schedule, 
which I regard as one of the most important in the entire bill 
I think we will save time if we can devise some way to keep 
Senators present. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator merely desires to keep a quorum 
here for the transaction of business, I am not going to make a 
point of order against the Senator’s suggestion of the lack of 
a quorum, aithough such a point of order would lie because no 
business has been transacted since the roll was last called. The 
Senator knows, however, that after a quorum has once been 
ascertained the point of no quorum can not be raised unless 
some business other than speeches has been transacted in the 
meantime. I join the Senator if it is his purpose to endeayor 
to expedite business, 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the only purpose I have. I cer 
tainly am as anxious to get this bill out of the way as any other 
Senator can possibly be. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to plead with the Senate 
to expedite action on the tariff bill. So long as we can not have 
Saturday sessions it seems to me we ought to have night ses- 
sions, and they ought to begin this week. I do not mean every 
night, but we have got to do something to hasten the considera- 
tion of the bill. What did we do with it during the last week? 
Only about half a dozen amendments were considered and acted 
upon during the whole week. We are making headway very 
slowly. I think the Senator from Kentucky recognizes that 
fact, and I am going to ask him if he will not assist me in 
getting this bill through. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I certainly am doing everything I can, and 
one of the ways in which I think we can save time is to devise 
some means by which we can keep the Members of the Senate 
on the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed and concluded the calling of the 
roll, and the following Senators answered to their names: 
Ashurst Fess Kean Sheppard 
Barkley Fletcher Kendrick Shortridge 
Bingbam George Keyes Simmons 
Black Gillett La Follette Smoot 
Blaine Glass MeCulloch Steiwer 
Blease Glenn McKellar Stephens 
Serah Goff McMaster Sullivan 
Bratton Greene Swanson 
Brock Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard ‘Townsend 
Capper Trammell 
Caraway Tydings 
Connally Vandenberg 
Copeland Wagner 
Couzens Walsh, Mass, 
Cutting Walsh, Mont, 

Dale Waterman 
Deneen Johnson Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Dill Jones Schall 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I ask to have the amendment stated. I 
do not know what we are voting on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will restate the amend- 
ment, 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 61, beginning on line 14, the Sena- 
tor fronr Kentucky proposes to strike out the following words: 


Provided further, That on hollow bars and hollow drill steel valued 
at more than 4 cents per pound there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid an additional duty of 14 cents per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. RANSDELL (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Sutrsreap]. I there- 
fore withhold my vote on this question. 

Mr. SCHALL (when Mr. Suipsreap’s name was called). 
colleague [Mr. Surpsreap] is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. WAGNER (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON}. I am 
informed that if he were present he would vote as I am about 
to vote. I therefore am at liberty to yote, and vote “nay.” 


Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Howell 


Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 


My 
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I understand that the Senator from Missouri is otherwise paired 
on this amendment. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KEYES. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Moses} is necessarily absent. He is paired for the day with the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr, WHEELER]. 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer nry pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sacrra] 
to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr] and will per- 
mit my vote to stand. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr, Batrp] with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Brease] with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krye]; and 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Parrerson] with the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. STECK]. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 38, as follows: 

YEAS—39 


Hayden 
Howell 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Pittman 
Schall 
NAYS—38 
McCulloch 
McNar, 
Metcal 
Oddie 
Phipps 
Pine 
Robinson, Ind, 
Robsion, Ky. 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
NOT VOTING—19 
Patterson 
Ransdell 
Reed 


Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dill 
Fletcher 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 


Sheppard 
Simmons 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 


Bratton 
Brock 
Brookbart 
Capper 
Caraway 


Allen 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Dale 
Deneen 
Fess 
Gillett 
Glenn 
Gof 
Greene 


Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
‘Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Waterman 
Watson 


Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 


Heflin 
Johnson 
King 


Baird 
Blease 
Frazier 
Goldsborough Moses Robinson, Ark. 
Gould Norbeck Shipstead 

So Mr. BArkiey’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I offer an amendment on 
page 68. I haye an amendment on page 56, but I can not refer 
to it now. 

On page 68, line 2, I move to strike out “20 per cent ad 
valorem” and insert in lieu thereof “six-tenths of I cent per 
pound.” 

Mr. President, that paragraph bas reference to wire rods, the 
duty on which has been raised from six-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound to 20 per cent ad valorem. 

In 1927 we produced 2,770,000 long tons, and we imported 
19,000 long tons. This amendment applies only to these articles 
that are valued at more than 4 cents per pound. We imported, 
in the year 1928, 1,850 tons of these wire rods valued at more 
than 4 cents per pound, 

In view of the fact that we produce all together nearly 
8,000,000 long tons, and import all together only 19,000 long 
tons, it seems to me there is no justification for any increase 
in the duty. 

My amendment simply seeks to restore the duty to that of the 
present law of 1922. The bill carries an increase in the ad 
valorem duty from the equivalent of about 11 per cent to 20 per 
cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am quite sure the Senator 
from Kentucky made a statement that is not justified by the 
records, 

This value of 4 cents per pound is for the high-priced wire. 
It is not for the low-priced wire. The equivalent ad valorem, 
as the Senator says, was 11.46 per cent, and the House raised 
it to 20 per cent. The Senate committee reported 20 per cent; 
but the pounds of that kind of wire are only 1,225,231, the value 
of it is $64,123, and the unit value is 5.23 cents a pound. The 
rate of duty of six-tenths of 1 cent per pound, as the Senator 
said, is equivalent to 11.46 per cent. The duty upon this partic- 
ular class of wire was raised to 20 per cent by the House, and 
the Senate committee reported the same rate. 

Mr. BARKLBY. Mr. President, the Senator has not disputed 
the facts I have just submitted—that our domestic production 
is nearly 3,000,000 long tons, and that all together, above 4 cents 


Smith 
Steck 
Walcott 
Wheeler 
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and below 2 cents, we imported only a little over 19,000 tons, 
which is au insignificant amount compared to the total produc- 
tion. Certainly there is no reason given here for an increase, 
Really, the product ought to be on the free list; but we are 
seeking only to restore the rate of the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, how many tons does the Senator 
say? 

Mr. BARKLEY, To be exact, we produced in 1927, 2,770,271 
long tons—that is, of all these articles—and we imported, all 
together, 19,000 tons. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking now of paragraph 315. 
is the wire that we are talking about now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is quoting the figure of production 
of all wire rods not valued at over 4 cents a pound. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We imported only 1,800 tons of the particu- 
lar type affected by the amendment. Certainly that importa- 
tion does not justify an increase of the tariff, because a con- 
siderable proportion of the nearly 3,000,000 tons we produced is 
made up of the wire rod valued at 4 cents and above. I do not 
have the separate figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a very small proportion of rods fall- 
ing within this provision fixing a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. 
In other words, there were 1,225,231 pounds, and the value was 
$64,123. I am speaking of the particular bracket in which the 
Senator is undertaking to change the 20 per cent rate to a rate 
of 0.6 of 1 cent. I admit there is an increase in the present 
duty, but the production in the United States is comparatively 
small. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The same situation exists as to these wire 
rods that applied to the hollow drill steel. Those who import 
this article from Sweden pay a higher price for the imported 
article than for the domestic article, because of the type of 
steel that goes into the manufacture. They claim that they 
have to pay this additional price in order to get a better 
quality. That is certainly a legitimate reason why there should 
not be any increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no difference in the quality. The 
manufacturers in this country can make this wire rod as well 
as it can be made in any place in all the world. 

The average value of such wire rods amounted to $147 per 
long ton in 1928. The existing rate of 0.6 of a cent per pier 
The 


That 


or $16.92 per long ton, is equivalent to 11.48 per cent. 
proposed rate for all classes of such wire rods, plain or 
advanced, would be $32.96 per long ton, or equivalent to 22.36 


per cent. That is the situation exactly. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I do not care to take any more time, but 
with an insignificant importation of an article that is necessary, 
for which the American people pay a higher price than for the 
domestic article, the committee has added almost 100 per cent 
to the tariff already on the article. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr, SMITH], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Warcorr], and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have a pair on this yote with the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Surpsteap]. I therefore with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. BLEASE. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GotpssorovucH] to the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Norbeck] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylyania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. BAtrp] with the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN] ; 

The Senator from California [Mr. JoHnson] with the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. STECK]; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] ; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Gourp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 87, as follows: 
YERAS—41 

Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dill 
Fletcher 
Frazier 


Asturst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 


Bratton 
Brock 
BGrookbart 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 


George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hayden 
Howell 
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Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norris 

Nye 


Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Wagner 
NAYS—37 
MeNary 
Metcalf 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Robinson, Ind. 
Kendrick Robsion, Ky. 
eyes Shortridge 
McCulloch Smoot 
NOT VOTING—18 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark, 


Overman 
Schall 

Sheppard 
Simmons 
Stephens 


Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 


Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Waterman 
Watson 


Bingham 
Broussard 
Dale 
Deneen 
Fess 
Gillett 
Glenn 
Goff 
Greene 
Grundy 


Allen 
aird 
Goldsborough 
Gould Norbeck Shipstead 
Heflin Pittman Smith 

So Mr. BARKLEY'’'S amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on page 69, line 25, I move 
to strike out the figures “40” and to insert the figures “35,” 
so as to read: 


Wire rope, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Jolinson 
King 
Moses 


Steck 
Walcott 
Wheeler 


That is a restoration of the rate of the present law on wire 
rope. 

The same situation exists as to wire rope as in the matter of 
wire rods. There has been no increase in importation, there is 
no depression in the domestice industry, and I see no reason for 
an increase in the tariff. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on page 71, line 15, I move 
to strike out the numerals “55” -:and insert the numerals “ 30.” 
That is on the question of Fourdrinier wires. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page Ti, line 15, the Senator 
from Kentucky proposes to strike out the numerals “55” and 
insert the numerals “80,” so as to read: 


Fourdrinier wires and cylinder wires, suitable for use in paper- 
making machines (whether or not parts of or fitted or attached to such 
machines), and wovyen-wire cloth suitable for use in the manufacture of 
Fourdrinier wires or cylinder wires, 30 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, Fourdrinier wire, as we all 
know, is used in the production of paper. The annual importa- 
tions are about 5 per cent of domestic production. The do- 
mestie manufacturers of these wires are expanding and are 
making more money than the manufacturers of paper who have 
to use the wire, but the committee has inereased the tariff from 
80 per cent ad valorem to 55 per cent. The domestic manu- 
facturer has a large advantage in the sale of this particular 
type of wire because of his proximity to the users. If the 
Fourdrinier wire is broken or anything goes wrong with it, 
whieh is a yery common thing, it can be more quickly replaced 
by the domestic wire than by the imported wire. 

It was testified before the committee that the domestic price 
remained the same from 1925 to April, 1929, indicating that 
there was a general agreement and understanding among the 
manufacturers of this wire as to the price, On April 1, 1929, 
all the producers of this wire in the United States simultane- 
ously increased their price 3 cents per square foot. Certainly 
there is no depression in the industry due to importations be- 
cause after maintaining the price for nearly five years by com- 
mon understanding and agreement, by the same method they 
increased the price 3 cents per square foot in April, 1929. 

I do not think I care to say anything further at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT., Mr. President, Fourdrinier wires, by authority 
of a decision of the Treasury Department, are now classified as 
parts of machines and assessed for duty at 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem, a lower rate than is paid on less expensive cloth under 
paragraph 318. 

Fourdrinier and cylinder wires used in paper-making machines 
are more expensive to make than plain wire cloth. The Four- 
drinier wire is woven in widths from 52 to 234 inches and the 
ends are sewed together so as to form an endless belt. Each 
piece must be woven to specifications as to size of mesh, width, 
and length, so as to fit the particular paper-making machine on 
which it is to be used. The many different sizes of paper-making 
machines and the variation in Sizes of mesh necessary for the 
manufacture of the different kinds of paper are factors which 
preclude mass production or the manufacture of stocks in ad- 
rance, as being neither practical nor profitable. 

Competition, chiefly from Germany and France, is on a price 
basis and is severe. Information secured by the Tariff Com- 
mission shows that foreign-made Fourdrinier wires of popular 
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specifications are commonly sold in the United States at from 
2 to 6 cents per square foot less than comparable wires of 
domestic make. 

. The new bracket for Fourdrinier and cylinder wires is intro- 
duced because the classification of these products as part of 
machines at a lower rate of duty has led to litigation. It is to 
provide a better adjustment of rates on related products and to 
equalize more nearly competitive opportunity and domestic 
markets between the domestic and foreign products. 

I do not think there is a Senator here who will not admit at 
once that the making of Fourdrinier wire is a very much more 
difficult process than making wires which are paying 70 per cent 
under the present bill. 

Another thing that is now coming into vogue by foreign mann- 
facturers is that they guarantee the life ef the wire. If the 
life of the wire does not prove to be satisfactory, then they will 
give a reduction upon the wire to the purchaser of the imported 
wire. That is a new innovation in business, and it is only done 
for the purpose of securing the business here as against local 
manufacturers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, do I understand by that sug- 
gestion that the Senator from Utah desires a higher tariff to 
deny the American people that guaranty? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. It only shows to the Senate of the United 
States how far the foreign manufacturers will go to get the 
business, and it demonstrates beyond a question of doubt that 
they can make it even cheaper than they do now. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want tọ call attention to 
the fact that the American Federation of Labor haye made a 
particular appeal in this matter. The wire workers are organ- 
ized 100 per cent strong. They have called attention to the dif- 
ference in labor costs in the weaving of this wire in the 
United States and abroad. It was brought out at the hearings 
before the Finance Committee that the cost here is about 10 
cents per square foot, while in Germany the same amount of 
work is produced for less than 2 cents. I assume it is the pur- 
pose of the committee to give protection to the employees in the 
industry. An interesting thing about it is 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The testimony before the committee shows 
that while the increase in the tariff on this article is from 30 to 
55 per cent, the proportion of labor used in the manufacture of 
the article is but 16 per cent. I will say to the Senator that 
while there are 1,500 men employed in the entire Fourdrinier 
wire industry of the United States, there are over 200,000 labor- 
ing men employed in the manufacture of paper, all of which has 
to use the Fourdrinier wire. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear what the Senator said about the 
cost of manufacture. Did he say it was 15 per cent? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I said that the testimony before the Finance 
Committee showed that the labor.cost is but 16 per cent of the 
total cost of manufacture in the United States, while the Sen- 
ator is seeking a tariff of 55 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. However important that statement may be, it 
is not correct. I do not know who made it, but I wish to say to 
the Senator that it is not correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It was made by a representative of the 
American manufacturers, and I presume he knew what he was 
talking about. 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘The fact is this is a handeraft. Bach indi- 
vidual wire must be woven entirely by hand. There is no mass 
production, and if protection was ever needed by anything it 
relates to this article. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We consume in the United States over 
9,000,000 square feet of this wire, and our importations are only 
1,000,000 square feet, so that the domestic manufacturers have 
practically 90 per cent of the domestic consumption as compared 
to only about one-tenth imported. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is a very significant thing that out of 
619 firms operating 834 paper mills and 293 pulp mills less than 
half a dozen expressed a desire for any change. I do not feel 
that we are justified in reducing the tariff. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam not proposing any change. I am seek- 
ing to prevent a change, 

Mr. COPELAND. I will go farther and say that it is an 
industry which should be given some protection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It has protection now. It has 8,000,000 
square feet out of a total consumption in the United States of 
9,000,000 square feet. It has a rate of 20 per cent ad valorem 
without any increase in importations materially under the act 
of 1922, 
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Mr. SMOOT. for the first six months of 1929 the importa- 
tions were over 15 per cent. I just got the figures of the impor- 
tation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, that same thing always happens 
with reference to any of these articles where there is proposed 
& substantial increase in the tariff, as in this case where there 
is nearly 100 per cent ad valorem increase proposed. Naturally 
in order to get the product here before the increase goes into 
effect they have increased their importations. 

Mr. SMOOT. But these figures were for the first six months 
of 1929. 

Mr. BARKLEY, And the bill has been pending since Decem- 
ber, 1928. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I inquire 
of the Senator from Utah if there has been an increase in 
importations in the last six months. 

Mr. SMOOT. There has been. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How much of an increase? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know; but during the first six months 
of 1929 there was an increase of approximately 6 per cent over 
and above what the importations were in 1928. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What percentage of the con- 
sumption has been obtained from importations in recent years? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I just stated that out of 9,000,000 square 
feet we import 1,000,000, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a 15 per cent importation for the first 
six months of 1929. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I haye received a number of 
letters from paper manufacturers of my State protesting against 
these increased rates, but I am somewhat impressed with the 
claim made by the employees of the manufacturers of these wires 
for an increase. I was wondering if this is not a case for 
compromise between the present rate‘’and the high rate sug- 
gested in the House bill and by the committee. I suggest to 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] that he consider a 
slight increase over the present rate. There is such a wide dif- 
ference between the two rates that I think it is a case for 
compromise. I understand the present rate is 30 per cent and 
the proposed rate 55 per cent, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I can not bring myself to 
vote for such a heavily increased rate, but I would be willing 
to vote for some inerease over the present rate of 30 per cent. 
I do not think any case is made out for practically doubling the 
rate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 


I really have not been impressed with the 
need for any increase whatever because the only increase in 
importations has been brought about in 1929 due to the pendency 


of the tariff bill which proposed almost doubling the rate. Of 
course, they would increase their importations under those cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. SMOOT. That can not be the case, because these wires 
are not make in stock. They are ordered in sizes. This is a 
product that is not carried in stock, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Since the consideration of the bill started 
they have had plenty of time to give orders and give measure- 
ments, They did not have to have any stock on hand in order 
to increase their importations. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator knows of a single 
solitary order that has been given on account of the pendency 
of this bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course not. I have not gone out to the 
factories and tried to ascertain anything of that sort. We do 
know that the same thing has happened always heretofore. 
When there is a tariff bill pending increasing rates on imported 
articles, there is a rush to import as much as they can before 
the increased rates go into effect. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that has not worked out in the present 
case—. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
things of that kind. 

Mr. SMOOT. The importations are not as much as they were 
a year ago. They are falling down. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from Massachusets is about to 
supplant and displace the famous Henry Clay as a great com- 
promiser. His appeal is very persuasive. I do not think that 
really there is any justification for so doing, but I am willing to 
modify my amendment so as to provide a rate of 40 per cent if 
the Senator feels that such a rate would be just. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusets. I think that it would be a 
yery desirable compromise to make. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I merely want to suggest 
when the domestic producers got together and increased the 
price that immediately the importers increased the price accord- 


It happened with reference to shoes and 
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ingly. Apparently there was a complete understanding between 
the importers and the domestic producers. In the testimony 
before the committee, former Senator Edge, who was on the 
committee, said: 

If that does not help you at all, should not this committee seriously 
consider the elimination of this duty entirely? 


And the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], who was also 
on the committee, said: 


If it is negligible, and your raw material is on the free list, why 
should you bave this big tariff to protect a negligible amount of labor? 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, I have been 
impressed, I will say to the Senator from Mississippi, as un- 
doubtedly he has been, in this case as in other cases, with the 
low price at which these products are imported into this country 
anù the exceedingly great profits made by the importers in 
making their price to the jobbers just below the domestic price. 
Such instances run all through this bill. I hope to see some 
amendment—I think the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] 
has some such amendment in mind—incorporated in the bill to 
prevent such gouging of the American public by importers. The 
fact that I observed that situation in the case of this commodity 
is largely what led me to suggest the compromise. There is evi- 
dence in the record that the profits made by the importers are 
exceedingly high. I do not want to vote for the extreme pro- 
tection recommended by the committee, neither do I want to 
disregard the petition of the domestic manufacturers for some 
inerease in duty. I believe a fair disposition of the issue here 
would be the fixing of a rate slightly higher than the present 
law but not as high as contained in the House bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, one of the witnesses who 
testified on behalf of this inerease, on cross-examination, 
frankly admitted that he did not need it, and that his concern 
did not need it, but some of his more unfortunate brothers 
in the industry were not so prosperous as he was and that they 
might need it. It may be that the same old proposition is 
involved of undertaking to protect inefficiency against modern 
methods. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with the Senator from 
Kentucky. I think very probably that there is substance to the 
objection to the increase proposed. I reached that conclusion 


from my earlier studies of this paragraph, but I think that 
there may be possibly justification for some slight increase over 
the present rate in view of the alleged unemployment situation 
in this industry. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator will recall that 
1925, I think it was, the manufacturers of this commodity 
applied to the Tariff Commission for an increase, and their 


in 


petition was turned down. 
was not recommended. 
justify it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am glad the Senator from 
Mississippi has called my attention to that fact; it had not 
been called to my attention earlier. It would appear to indi- 
cate that a case for an increase in duty had not been made out, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Four years ago they made application to 
the Tariff Commission for an increase; the Tariff Commission 
made its investigation and has never reported as yet. 

Mr. SMOOT. My recollection is—and I think it is correct— 
that the Tariff Commission has never made a report on the 
question up to this day. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. 

Mr. HARRISON. They turned the proposition down; they 
did not recommend it; they did not take favorable action on the 
petition. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was no action taken, as I recall, but that 
makes no difference. 

Mr. HARRISON. It makes a great deal of difference when 
manufacturers apply for an increase to the Tariff Commission 
and that body does not grant it, but turns it down. I do not 
think there is justification for any increase, but I personally 
shall make no objection if it is desired to compromise on a rate 
of 40 per cent instead of 55 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I moye to amend the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky by making the rate 40 per 
cent. 

Mr, 
effect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kentucky has 
modified his amendment. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, I ask permis- 
sion to insert in the Recorp a brief and some correspondence 
which I have with reference to the item which has just been 
acted upon, 


They did not get the increase; it 
They could not present the facts to 


BARKLEY. I have modified my amendment to that 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


BRIEF OF SENATOR WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS WITH RESPECT TO THB 
Dury ON FOURDRINIER WIRES, PARAGRAPH 318 

Woven-wire cloth: Gauze fabrie, or screen, made of wire composed of 
steel, brass, copper, bronze, or any other metal or alloy, n. 8. p. f., 
with meshes not finer than 30 wires to the lineal inch Im warp or 
filing, 25 per cent ad valorem; with meshes finer than 30 and not 
finer than 90 wires to the lineal inch in warp or filling, (35) 40 per 
cent ad valorem ; with meshes finer than 90 wires to the lineal inch in 
warp or filling, (45) 50 per cent ad valorem. Fourdrinier wires and 
cylinder wires, suitable for use in paper-making machines (whether or 
not parts of are fitted or attached to such machines), and twoven-wire 
cloth suitable for use in the manufacture of Fourdrinier wires or cylin- 
der wires, 55 per cont ad valorem. 

The crux of this paragraph is the new addition at the end, made in 
the House bill, relative to Fourdrinier wires—indispensable parts of 
Fourdrinier paper-making machinery. 

In the act of 1922 it was intended that Fourdrinier wires should 
come in under this paragraph as wire cloth or wire screeng at 35 per 
cent ad valorem. However, they were held dutiable as parts of ma- 
chines at 30 per cent under paragraph 372 (Tariff Summary, p. 372). 
Thus the italicized part of the above paragraph clarifies this issue, but 
at the same time increases the duty to 55 per cent, which means almost 
a 100 per cent increase over the duty which has actually been paid. 

The domestic production of this grade of wire is only about 3 per cent 
of the total mesh wire produced in this country, the coarser grades, 
which are subject to mass production and machine processes, and much 
more suited to American conditions, constituting 97 per cent of the 
total. 


FACTS BROUGHT OUT IN TESTIMONY 
SENATE COMMITTEES 


PERTINENT BMFORE THE HOUSE AND 
Many pages of testimony were heard before both committees, both 
for and against the proposed increases. 
1. THE DOMESTIC WIRE MANUFACTURERS MAINTAIN 


(a) There are 500 looms in this country making this product, of 
which 145 are idle, “principally due to the foreign competition.” 
(House hearings, p. 1963.) 

(b) Imports are about 12% per cent of domestic production, 
hearings, p. 1964; Senate hearings, p. 310.) 

{Norm.—These two statements, (a) and (b), do not seem to agree. 
How can imports so small cause nearly 30 per cent idleness in the 
domestic industry ?] 

(ce) Foreign wire can be bought at 27 cents per square foot, whereas 
the same grade costs about 42 to 44 cents to make in the United States 
(House bearings, p. 1966; Senate hearings, p. 321) and sell for from 
55 to 58 cents (Senate hearings, p. 329). 

{Senator REED insisted (Senate hearings, p. 330) that with a profit 
of about 15 cents, and with the importers raising their price to 58 
cents at the same time that the American manufacturers did, “ you have 
got lots of room to pay overhead and you do not need much protec- 
tion.” 

This is a strong point. The manufacturers last spring did increase 
their price from 55 to 58 cents, on the basis of the fact that the price 
of copper had “increased.” It should be noted, however, that the 
assertion that importers buy their wire at 27 cents and sell it at 55 or 
58 cents (whatever it happens to be) gives the wrong impression as to 
the amount of profits the importers make. The importers, in their brief, 
show in detail that their costs are 44 cents, leaving only a fair margin 
of profit on their investment. (Senate hearings, p. 326.)] 

(d) One thousand five hundred American workers are 
making Fourdrinier wire and need protection. 
2005.) 


(House 


engaged in 
(House hearings, p. 


2. THE IMPORTERS OF FOURDRINIER WIRES MAINTAIN 


(a) It is significant that only 8 of the 25 American manufacturers 
engaged In the business were interested enough te appear to request 
increases. (House hearings, pp. 1983-1984.) 

(d) Domestic costs of manufacture as given by the witnesses is 
unsatisfactory because (1) the cost as given is merely an average cost 
of T of these 8, 1 being omitted because his costs were “ unreasonably ” 
high; and (2) the items making up the costs are not given. 

(c) The domestic makers of Fourdrinier wires claim 1,500 workers 
would be favorably affected by the increased tariff (House hearings, p. 
2005), whereas the paper industry employs 200,000. The paper manu- 
facturers maintain that it is unfair to “help the 1,500 men at the 
expense of the 200,000," especially when the 1,500 are in a presperous 
industry and the 200,000 are not. (Senate hearings, pp. 322-333.) 

(d) That the wire makers are making money, whereas the paper 
industry is haying a hard struggle. (Senate hearings, pp. 315, 317.) 

(ec) That the Tariff Commission did not deem the wire makers’ 
request for an increase in duty justifiable, thus indicating the weakness 
of thelr case. (Senate hearings, p. 321.) (The manufacturers insist 
that they got no increase, not because the commission refused to act on 
~ their case but because it was too busy. (Senate hearings, p. 333.) 
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The Tarif Commission, in a letter to me, says that it “has made no 
investigation of this subject for the purposes of section 315 of the tariff 
act of 1922.”) 

CONCLUSION 


The increased duty on Fourdrinier wire allowed by the House does 
not seem to be justified for the above reasons. I am, however, willing 
to compromise by a less drastic increase in the present duty, in view of 
the claim of unemployment in the domestic industry. 


ADAMS, Mass., May 24, 1929. 
Hon, DaviD I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Believe present duty on Fourdrinier wires give ample protection to 
domestic manufacturers and the proposed duty which must be absorbed 
by paper manufacturers will add materially to cost of producing paper. 

L. L. Brown PAPER Co, 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS., June 1, 1929, 
Senator Davıp I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Greatly increased duty on Fourdrinier wires under Hawley tariff act 
would be serious blow to paper industry. Competition from Canada 
and abroad barely enables United States mills tocontinue. An increase of 
80 per cent in duty on wires would seriously affect the hundred of mil- 
lions invested and tens of thousands of employees of the paper industry, 
Fourdrinier wires is integral part of paper machine and should remain 
in its present classification under parts ef machinery. May we ask 
your help in defeating any increased duty on this item. 

JOHN H. STINCHFIELD, 
Manager International Paper Co, 


Biap & Son, 
Bast Walpole, Maas., May 29, 1929. 
Hon. Dayip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear SENATOR WALSH: The report seems to be that at an early 
date Congress may take up the tarif for revision and among other 
articles to be considered is one to have tariff duties levied on United 
States values and not upon foreign values. 

This, if it passes and is enacted, would affect the paper industry, 
especially the importation of Fourdrinier wires. While the opposition 
to the demand for a change may come from the American Wire Weaver's 
Association, this is probably instigated by the American wire manu- 
facturers. 

The paper mills of this country are buying a considerable quantity 
of Fourdrinier wires, not because they are cheaper, because they are 
not cheaper, but because they give so much longer wear and prevent 
shutdowns and changes on the paper machine which are yery costly. 

At the present time the duty is 25 per cent ad valorem and it is for 
our interest that the duty on these foreign wires be as low as possible. 

We realize how difficult it is to make a tariff which is fair to every- 
body concerned so make no additional commenta except to send along 
our view of this matter to you for whatever yalue it may be when the 
time comes. 

Yours very truly, 
P. R. ALLEN, President. 


Boston, Mass., May 25, 1929. 
Senator Davin I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. O. 
Re: New tariff bill, Schedule No. 3, manufactures of metals, old item 
No. 318, which proposes a duty on Fourdrinier wires and cylinder 
faces of 55 per cent, as compared with present rate of 30 per cent 


DEAR Siz: While we agree that American labor should be protected, 
we feel in this particular instance that the new rate is very extreme, 
and with such a duty importations would be impossible. As near as we 
ean ascertain, not 10 per cent of the Fourdrinier wires used in this 
country are imported, and for this reason it would seem to us that a 
protective tariff of 30 per cent would amply protect the American manu- 
facturers of Fourdrinier wires. 

The raw material used In the making up of Fourdrinier wires in Germany 
(mainly copper) is Imported from the United States. Therefore it costs 
the European manufacturer more per pound than it does the American 
manufacturer. In addition to this the wires, after they are made up, 
must be very carefully packed and protected against injury in transit. 
This requires extra-heavy cases and extreme care in fastening the wires 
into the cases, so they may not break loose and become damaged. 
There are also the inland freight to seaboard and the sea freight to the 
American port, council, shipping fees, customs charges, bond and dock 
expenses, which the domestic manufacturer does not have. 

We appreciate very much your kindly consideration of this matter, 
and we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
TEHE GEORGE M. Graves Co. (INC.), 
G. M. Gravas, President. 
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Boston, Mass., May 25, 1929. 


Senator Davin I. WALSA, 
Washington, D. O. 

Deak Sin: We understand that you recently introduced to the Senate 
and the Senate passed the resolution whereby the. Senate may ask the 
Tarif Commission results of the commissioners’ investigations, and we 
would like to request you to have the Tariff Commission send to the 
Senate the results of the investigation made on Fourdrinier wires. 

Thanking you in advance for your attention in this matter, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
THE GEORGE M. Graves Co. (INc.), 
G. M. Graves, President. 


HOLYOKE, MASS., June 20, 1929. 
Senator Davin I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. 0O. 

DEAR SENATOR: Our association would respectfully call to your atten- 
tion that portion of the new tariff bill whicn relates to Fourdrinier 
wires and paper-mill wire cloth. 

This industry, as you may know, is suffering at the present time 
more severely than ever before from foreign competition; and if the 
imports increase during the next 10 years at the same ratio as in the 
past 10 years it is extremely doubtful if any weaving of Fourdrinier 
wires or paper-mill wire cloth will be done In the United States. 

Heretofore by reason of the fact that Fourdrinier wires were not 
specifically classified the tariff has only amounted to 25 per cent. In 
view of the small wages paid in Hurope it must be readily apparent that 
it is utterly impossible for the United States to compete unless ade- 
quate protection is afforded. 

Our association is made up of wire weavers, who for the most part 
are American-born citizens, and we believe the trade to which we have 
devoted our lives should be given suflicient protection to enable us to 
continue living and supporting our families in a respectable manner. 

We would like to enlist your personal interest in the passage of that 
portion of the bill that relates to our industry, and will certainly 
highly appreciate anything you may be able to do in this regard, 

We thank you in adyance for giving our cause the attention it merits 
and are 

Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN WIRE WEAVERS’ 
Epwarp D. HAMSWERTH, 
ALBERT J. JEFFERSON, 
Grorce H, AIKEN, 


PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 


Tariff Committee. 


HOLYOKÐ, MASS., July 15, 1929. 
Senator Dayrp I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Deak SENATOR WatsH: We are very glad, indeed, to receive your 
assurance that you will make a study of the foreign importation of 
Fourdrinier wires and paper-mill wire cloth and will be abided by 
your investigation, and any action you may subsequently take in refer- 
ence to the two new tariff measures as affecting these products. 

From the information we have we are convinced that if the present 
Situation continues for any length of time no Fourdrinier wires will 
be fabricated in this country. During the past 12 years, although the 
sale of Fourdrinier wires in the United States bas increased tremen- 
dously by reason of the great number of machines which haye been 
installed, the purchase of Fourdrinier wires for these machines from 
domestic manufacturers has fallen off about 15 per cent. 

The situation is also very serious from another standpoint. During 
the war paper was regarded as an essential product. If only a limited 
number of Fourdrinier wires are produced in this country and another 
war ensues it would be absolutely impossible to produce anything like 
the amount of paper necessary to carry on the business of the country. 

We would like to hear your decision after you have conducted your 
investigation. 

Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN WIRE WEAVERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
GEORGE H. AIKEN, Secretary. 


Mr. BARKLEY. On page 73, line 23, I move to strike out 
the figures “30” and insert the figures “ 20.” 

Mr. President, this amendment has reference to cast-iron 
pipe. which has been bearing a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. 
The House increased that rate to 30 per cent, and the Senate 
committee agreed to the rate adopted by the House, I move 
to restore the duty to 20 per cent, as carried in the act of 
1922. There are many reasons why this duty ought not to be 
increased, but, so far as I am concerned, unless the Senator 
from Utah desires to engage in a discussion, I am willing to 
have a vote on the amendment now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator from 
Kentucky ought to put in the Recorp the statistics as to im- 
ports and domestic production and the other usual facts which 
the Senate ought to consider. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the increase of 50 per cent 
in the tariff rate on cast-iron pipe is not justified by the rela- 
tive position of imports as compared to domestic production. 
Within the last five years an improved method of producing 


cast-iron pipe has been developed in the United States, It | 


is called the centrifugal process and may be described, in a 
general way, by saying that the molten metal is thrown into a 
cylinder which, by reason of its revolutions, is able to produce 
a cast-iron pipe by the use of about two-thirds of the quantity 
of material formerly used, and also is able to donble the 
production in proportion to the amount of labor employed. 


According to the statement of Walter Wood, of R. D. Wood Co., 
one of the larger producers, the centrifugal processes is $3 to $4 
per ton cheaper than the old sand-cast method. Mr, Wood further 
testified: “Our company has one centrifugal process which does not 
merely reduce the cost but increases the quality very materially—it 
gives a quality that is so infinitely superior that the engineers of our 
large towns have given us absolute preference.” 


Of course, we understand that the increase in tariff on cast- 
iron pipe affects every public utility in the United States that 
uses pipe. It affects every gas company, every water com- 
pany, every electric company that uses the pipe as a means for 
conducting its current or for the laying of its cables or for 
the inclosing of its wires. We have had during the last few 
days considerable discussion about the increase in the rate 
charged by public utilities to people who consume electric light 
and other necessities of life in the cities and towns of this 
eountry. Certainly there is no justification for a 50 per cent 
increase in the tariff on these products, thereby giving them 
further opportunity and further reason to increase the charges 
made to the public for the use of these necessities in cities and 
towns. 

It is true that there has been a little increase in the amount 
of cast-iron pipe imported into the United States. In 1927 we 
produced 1,371,327 short tons of cast-iron pipe. In the same 
year we imported more than 91,000 tons. In 1928 the importa- 
tions dropped to 68,000, and in 1929 to a little more than 
68,000. So, while from 1919 to the present time there has been 
an increase in the importation of cast-iron pipe, from 1927 to 
1929 the importations dropped from 91,000 short tons to 68,000 
short tons and at the same time we increased our domestic 
production from 1919 of 514,000 short tons to 1,371,327 short 
tons, So, neither 
of depression in the cast-iron pipe industry, nor as it affects the 
relative importations 6f cast-iron pipe compared to the American 
production of that article is there, in my judgment, any founda- 
tion for an increase from 20 per cent to 30 per cent ad valorem 
in the rate of duty. 

I received recently as I presume nearly every Senator on 
this floor received—certainly all members of the Finance Com- 
mittee received it—a letter from the mayor of Chelsea, Mass. 
It may be that the Senator from Massachusetts has a copy of 
that letter. I have mislaid my copy of it and can not now lay 
my fingers on it, but in the letter 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that letter 


I have a copy of that letter. 
the mayor explained what 
this increase in the cost of cast-iron pipe would mean to that 
city and by comparison to every other city in the United States, 


Mr. President, that is about the situation; I haye nothing 
further to say about it. If the Senator from Massachusetts 
has a copy of the letter to which I have referred, it might be 
worth while to have it put in the Recorp. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
the Recorp, if I may have permission to do so. I will have it 
here directly. I ask permission to have the letter referred to 
by the Senator from Kentucky incorporated in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANpeNsBERG in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The letter is as follows: 


CHELSEA, Mass., September 9, 1929, 


Hon. DAVID IGNATIOS WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: The Senate Finance Committee having reported 
favorably on the House’s increase of 50 per cent on cast-iron pipe—from 
20 per cent to 30 per cent ad valorem—lI wish to call your attention 
to the fact that such increase will cost the American people $11,250,000 
a year, a fact either overlooked or ignored by the committee, 

My interest in this situation is twofold: First, the welfare of the 
citizens of my city and the country at large; second, the forthcoming 
erection of a $3,000,000 foundry in this city, with an annual capacity 
of 150,000 tons of cast-iron pipe. At least half of this output is in- 
tended for export, which clearly indicates that American-made cast-iron 
pipe can compete with the Belgian, French, or German product in for- 
eign markets. That being so, surely American manufacturers can suffer 


as a matter of public policy, nor as a matter | 


I will be pleased to put it in-| 


> 
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little from foreign competiiion in the domestic market when they are 
protected by a 20 per cent duty, approximately $2.50 per ton. 

The inevitable result of such increase in duty would be a correspond- 
ing increase in the price of cast-iron pipe, the yearly consumption of 
which is 1,500,000 tons in this country, Public-utility corporations 
will thus pay 750,000 per year more for cast-iron pipe, which will be 
passed along to gas and water consumers, average citizens and house- 
holders. Furthermore, these utilities now have 50,000,000 tons of cast- 
fron pipe in use, which they will be permitted to mark up on their 
books to the extent of $125,000,000, Since these corporations are 
allowed by law to charge rates which will insure a reasonable return, 
at least 6 per cent, on the value of their properties, consumers will pay 
$7,500,000 a year more for gas and water. 

If the cast-iron-pipe manufacturers and utility corporations actually 
need this additional income of $11,250,000 a year, the people will not 
begrudge it to them. But do they need it? 

The United States Cast Iron Pipe Co., which manufactures over 50 
per cent of the domestic production, earned an average of 32 per cent 
per annum on its common stock for the period 1923-1927. As to the 
utility corporations, their earnings have grown so enormous that the 
skyrocketing of their stocks on the New York Stock Exchange has be- 
come such a common occurrence that it no longer excites comment. To 
further enrich these giant monopolies at the expense of the already 
overburdened public would be a travesty of justice. 

Investigation will convince you that no good reason exists for placing 
this additional heavy burden upon the American home. Should you 
become so convinced, I trust, Senator, that you will not only vote 
against the proposed increase on cast-iron pipe but will use your in- 
fluence to defeat it. 

Respectfully, 


LAWRENCE F, QUIGLEY, Mayor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, one of the industries of New 
Jersey to which I wish to call the attention of the Senate is 
that of the manufacture of cast-iron pipe. Imports of cast-iron 
pipe are so concentrated in the Middle and North Atiantic 
States that they represent well over 20 per cent of the consump- 
tion in that area. The domestic industry should be free from 
competition from foreign sources. We have the raw material 
in this country, and wages received by the men who mine it 


| and the men who smelt it are based on the American idea and 


standard of proper living conditions. Some of this iron goes 
to the cast-iron-pipe industry, and the men who fashion it into 
cast-iron pipe receive a like adequate American wage. 

There has in recent years arisen a sharp competition for the 
American market through foreign competition. This is notably 
true as regards the French invasion of this industry. In France 
the foundries are able to get iron at a low cost, and pay such a 
low wage to their workers that French pipe is successfully in- 
vading the United States and underselling our own domestic 
product. x 

I should like to call the attention of the Senate to a case in 
point. In Detroit, an American city employing thousands of 
American workmen, foreign-made cast-iron pipe was. used 
instead of American cast-iron pipe. This oecurred in 1926 
and 1927, when something like 13,000 tons of foreign water pipe 
was laid, when it was bought at a competitive price and made 
a part of an American city. The use of this 13,000 tons of 
foreign pipe meant the loss to American workmen of about 
26,000 days of work, meant the loss to them of so much buying 
power, and the distribution of so much wealth. Likewise, it 
meant to the American manufacturer the loss of so much pro- 
duction. 

The United States Government reports that the average wage 
of certain French pipe-manufacturing plants is between 90 cents 
and $1.06 per day in United States money, This probably in- 
cludes the wages of the foremen and supervisors. In this coun- 
try the average wage paid in cast-iron foundries, exclusive of 
foremen’s and supervisors’ wages, is between $3.85 and $4 per 
day. 

In addition to material cost and wages, 
manufacturer has to compete with, 
to meet, and that is the freight rate. A ton of French pipe can 
be brought to this country for $3.50. In comparison with this, 
the following is the cost of freight in carload lots from Florence, 
N. J, to— 

Franklin, N. J., 110 miles- 3. 50 
Morristown, N. J., 83 miles 3. 50 
Keyport, N. J., 80 miles__ 3. 70 
Asbury Park, N. J., 98 mi . 90 
Atlantic € ity, N. J.. T9 miles 8. 10 


Cape May, N. J., 102 miles- 3.10 
Bridgeton, N. J 57 miles . 50 


which the American 
he has still another factor 


Business interests, such as public utilities, 
just as much as the pipe manufacturers. 


need prosperity 
It is really startling 
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to think that cast-iron pipe can be brought from France to the 
United States for $3.50 per ton, which is the same rate of 
freight that Florence must pay for a haul of 83 miles to Mor- 
ristown, N. J., 110 miles to Franklin, N. J., and 89 miles to 
Nyack, N. Y. 

In the years 1923 to 1927 the production of cast-iron pipe re- 
mained stationary, while during the same period imports of 
this material increased from 697 tons to 81,790 tons, the value 
of which rose from $58,236 in 1928 to $2,609,554 in 1927, and 
the value per long ton from $83.55 in 1923 dropped to $31.91 in 
1927. French pipe is in successful competition with domestic 
pipe at any point within 300 miles of the Atlantic seaboard. 

American capital has been invested in our local cast-iron-pipe 
industries. This American investment is threatened, as well as 
the livelihood of some 8,000 to 10,000 American people in New 
Jersey, which the cast-iron-pipe industry supports. 

I will cite a hypothetical case: 

Assume that a corporation is engaged in manufacturing cast- 
iron pipe, producing, say, $2,000,000 worth per annum. Assume 
further that the stock is held practically by one family and the 
employees. Suppose, due to importation of similar pipe, this 
plant were ruined. What would be the result? The following 
study will illustrate this: 

Detail of plant and its earnings: 


Wage and salary earners. 


Wages paid annually. 

Cost of material _.____ + 
Value of products. 

Expenses, including overhead.. 
Profits 


The tax situation would be as follows: 
Direct tax: 
Corporation: Wea ere So Sora ae — $24, 000 
Income tax on salaries, wages, and dividends 18, 000 


Total Péd Cee er ee ee 42, 000 


973, 160 
2, 000, 000 
280, 200 
200, 000 


Local taxes: 
On plant, ete. 
Taxes paid by employees ow ee = 


Estate tax: Average of tax paid each 30 years on one estate of 
$500,000 and another $150,000 (total tax, $9,792)_--_.__-_ 
Indirect tax: 
Paid to Government from profits made from expenditures 
made by employees, ete., of corporation— 
Income 
Local 


Total indirect tax. 


25, 000 


—— 


Total annual tax 


This tax feature, however, is not the large item as compared 
with national welfare, The number of persons dependent upon 
this concern for their livelihood, and those indirectly dependent, 
by supplying those directly dependent with all their necessities, 
is of supreme importance. This applies especially to the agricul- 
turists. The individuals directly dependent are the employees, 
numbering 460, together with their wives, children, and other 
dependents, The salaries and wages of these are disbursed as 
follows: 


$100, 000 
250, 000 
115, 000 

81, 700 


TS RE INTE i sc Sh a A TS a See 


Food____ 


Doctors, medicine, church, insurance, ete.. 
Sayings (in banks or in property) 


The individuals occupied in supplying the above will be fully 
250, including school-teachers. This makes a total of 710 in- 
dividual bread-winners, totaling, with their wives, children, and 
other dependents, fully 3,000 individuals. In addition, some 
1,000 wage earners are engaged in mining, preparing, and trans- 
porting the materials used in this factory. This means some 
4,000 more individuals dependent upon this concern, or a total 
of at least 7,000 individuals in all. This means a happy, pros- 
perous community, depending directly upon a tariff upon their 
produce for their livelihood. y 
| The welfare of this community can not be measured only by 
the taxes paid by them as compared with whatever tariff duty 
the foreigner is willing to pay. The fact is, if the foreign goods 
are allowed to enter, these 7,000 individuals in this one case 
alone will be rendered destitute. They will lose everything— 
their homes, livelihood, prosperity, and happiness. 

When a ton of cast-iron pipe is purchased abroad, we merely 
get the pipe; but the foreign manufacturer gets the cost of its 
production, including the raw material, foreign wages, and 
freight paid to foreign ships to bring it over here. On the other 
hand, if we buy the pipe from an American manufacturer we 
not only haye the pipe but also the cost of its production. The 
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money paid for this pipe is diverted through various channels, 
so that the butcher, the baker, and the grocer are benefited. 
This money is further distributed to the farmers who supply 
farm products and to various other channels through which the 
American workman is supplied with his necessities, 

The former tariff on cast-iron pipe was 20 per cent ad valorem. 
The present tariff bill provides for a tariff of 30 per cent ad 
valorem. So that New Jersey's cast-iron-pipe industry may be 
fully protected, that its workers may be assured of steady work 
at an American scale of wage, and the American capital in- 
vested in New Jersey’s pipe industry may be secured, I respect- 
fully submit and urge that a tariff of 50 per cent ad valorem 
be placed on east-iron pipe. 

Mr. President, I have here a letter from R. D. Wood & Co., 
reading as follows: 

R. D. Woop & Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 19, 1928. 
Hon. HAMILTON F. KEAN, 
5 Nassau Strect, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: During the past 10 days we have written you regarding 
the question of increase of duty on cast-iron pipe. 

Perhaps we did not make the urgency for immediate action as definite 
as we should. 

The reason we have troubled you with prior letters and also this is 
that the imported pipe is constantly taking bread day by day and week 
by week out of the mouths of your voters and their dependents. 

The United States Cast Iron Pipe Co., supported by the other foundry- 
men, have taken active steps in Washington to have the Tarif Com- 
mission approve of their application of an immediate advance of 50 per 
cent of the duty. 

May I therefore ask that you put yourself in touch with them so that 
they may have your influence in having their application put forward for 
the earliest possible action? 

Pardon me, sir, for thus troubling you; but bread and butter is the 
staff of life, and the thousands who voted for you appreciate it as much 
as the rest of us. 

Yours very truly, 
WaArETER Woop. 


I ask to have inserted in the Recorp two other letters from 
R. D. Wood & Co. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

R. D. Woon & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 8, 1928, 
Hon. Haminton F. KEAN, i 
Deal, N. J. 

Dear Senator: All of us have been glad to see that Hoover's clection 
was practically unanimous. 

We are prompted to ask this of you thus early because we are advised 
that the French have taken a contract for a tonnage which would keep 
either one of the three Jersey foundries busy for two months. 

If this is to continue, our workmen must go with seant work during 
the coming winter. 

Pardon us for disturbing you, but the necessity of the situation 
practically compels it. 

We are yours very truly, 
FLORENCE PIPE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 
Water Woop, President. 

P. 8.—The three Jersey pipe foundries—taking their men and women 
together—probably furnished from 8,000 to 10,000 votes for the Re- 
publican ticket. 


R. D. Woop & Co., 
Philadetphia, Pa., November 16, 1928. 
Hon. HAMILTON F., KEAN, 
Deal, N.J. 

Dear Sir: I haye no doubt many details have more than oecupied 
your time since the election so as to have prevented acknowledgment of 
our letter of November 8th in the matter of the necessity of increas- 
ing immediately the duties on cast-iron pipe coming in from France. 

There is not a large contract that comes out in this country within 
800 miles of the seaboard but that they can secure the same. 

They have eyen shipped to Detroit. 

The urgency is not so much for the stockholders of the foundry as 
for the living expenses of the 8,000 to 10,000 people in New Jersey 
which the cast-iron-pipe industry supports—every one of which was 
urged to vote for yourself as Senator, and work is now very slack. 

May we have the pleasure of your reply? 

Yours very truly, 
FLORENCE Pire FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 
WALTER Woop, President. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from New York? 
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Mr. KEAN, I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. What is the situation regarding the mat- 
ter under discussion? What about the comparison of the manu- 
factures in our country and the importations? Has the Senator 
those figures? 

Mr. KEAN. I have the figures here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
have them. 

Mr. KEAN. 
right there. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The importations in 1927 were 91,000 tons, 
and in 1929 they were 68,000 tons, 

Mr. COPELAND, The importations? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The importations. In 1928 the domestic 
production was 1,371,000 tons, which was an increase from 
514,000 tons in 1919. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, the figures show that the impor- 
tations from France in 1926 were 57,000 tons, in 1927 63,000 
tons, and then the price went down temporarily, and they 
shipped only 48,000 tons in 1928. 

Mr. President, I am one of the large buyers of cast-iron pipe 
in the United States. I buy two or ‘three million tons a year, 
and from personal experience I have been able to buy French 
pipe at $10 a ton less than the price I would have to pay for 
the American pipe. It is delivered at the port of Newark, and 
takes the place of pipe made in New Jersey, the factory being 
only 90 miles away. It is delivered at the port of Newark 
for much less than it can be manufactured for in this country. 

In addition to that, in regard to this spun pipe I would like 
to say to the Senate that I have bought spun pipe, and I am 
familiar with the spun pipe, but cast-iron pipe laid in the 
ground, it is estimated by engineers, will last 60 years. We 
do not know how long spun pipe will last when it is laid in 
the ground. If steel pipe is put in the ground, in 20 years it 
is rusty, and in pieces, but when cast-iron pipe is put in the 
ground, unless it comes in contact with cinders, or sulphur, or 
something of that kind, the pipe lasts practically indefinitely. 
When cast-iron water pipe is laid in the ground, it can be cal- 
culated that that cast-iron pipe will be good for more than 60 
years, I have taken up cast-iron pipe that has been in the 


I think the Senator from Kentucky has them 


ground 60 years, and had a cross cut made of it, and it was 
practically as good as the day it was put in the ground, 


But 
when it comes to spun pipe, that is a new invention, the molec- 
ular construction of the pipe is different from that of the 
cast-iron pipe, and we do not know whether that pipe is going 
to last the way cast-iron pipe lasts or not, 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
when our successors, 60 years from now, deal with the tariff, 
they may be able to pass a bill in view of their experience, 
but we can not speculate as to the future and assume that 
this spun pipe will not last as long as the sand-cast pipe. 

It is a fact, I will say to the Senator, if he will yield fur- 
ther, that by reason of this new invention, the manufacturers 
have been able to double the output of each laboring man, they 
have been able to reduce the cost of production, they have been 
able to reduce their freight rates, because it requires only two- 
thirds as much steel as it formerly did, and a very large per- 
centage of our domestic pipe is made by the hand method, 
while France uses the old sand-cast method altogether, 

Mr. KEAN. I still buy from these very people. In the first 
place, the Senator spoke about steel instead of cast iron. That 
is an entirely different proposition. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course I meant cast iron. 

Mr. KEAN. In the next place, I have put in some of this 
spun pipe, and my water engineers, who are as good as any in 
the country, and my gas engineers, who are as good as any in 
the country, say that they are doubtful about how long the 
spun pipe will last. I have not bought much of the spun pipe, 
because I do not know whether it will last or whether it will 
not last. I think it is an experiment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Dees the Senator think it will last long enough 
so that we can secure the passage of this tariff bill? 
(Laughter, ] 

Mr, KEAN. I hope so. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I do not know a thing about 
cast-iron pipe. Apparently my State is not particularly inter- 
ested in it, but it strikes me we bave a situation here very 
much like that affecting the brick problem, which I tried to 
Iwesent the other day. If these importations are potential, of 
necessity they have their effect upon the American product. I 
do not know whether that is the situation or not. If it is, as I 
view it, the producers in the United States are entitled to 
protection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is inconceivable that 68,000 
short tons of imported cast-iron pipe could have any material 
effect on the price of a million and a half short tons used in the 
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United States. I will say to the Senator that not only is every 
village and town in the country interested, but certainly the 
great city of New York is interested, because of her develop- 
ment, her expansion, and the necessity of that municipality to 
use cast-iron pipe. In addition, every public utility in the 
United States, whether publicly or privately owned, must use it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator from 
Kentucky I will say that I am more interested in having employ- 
ment for the people of the United States than I am in the ques- 
tion of how this problem affects the city of New York. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course that is a two-edged sword. I am 
interested in empleyment, too, but I want to see the public 
utilities and the municipalities able to employ men to lay pipe 
and dig ditches, and make the connections necessary for the 
expansion of our American life. I am interested in the men 
who do that sort of work, too, as well as those who simply make 
sast-iron pipe. With a decline in imports and an increase in 
domestie production, certainly there is no showing here for an 
increase in the rate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, my friend from Kentucky 
the other day said that we brought in only 77,000,000 brick 
from Europe; but those 77,000,000 brick fixed the price for the 
American product. I presume the same thing is true as to this 
product. Is it possible to have any compromise in the rate so 
that we may hurry the matter along? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, the present rate is absolutely de- 
stroying this great pipe industry. There are more than 10,000 
men employed in New Jersey in this industry, and I am speak- 
ing for them. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. New Jersey and Alabama are 
the principal States producing iron pipe, are they not? 

Mr, KEAN. Tennessee and Alabama iron is largely used in 
the manufacture of the pipe. The manufacturers buy iron in 
Tennessee and Alabama. It is largely a question of whether we 
want to put 10,000 men on the street or not. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I move that the rate be 
fixed at 25 per cent, and we can let the matter go to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
moves as an amendment to the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky that the rate be fixed at 25 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, of course that would mean 
that the only thing in conference would be 25 per cent or 30 
per cent. It would mean that the conferees could not go below 
25 per cent or above 30 per cent. While I do not think there is 
any justification whatever shown for an increase above 20 per 
cent, I am going to modify my amendment by making the rate 
25 per cent instead of 20 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
accepts the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Hoping that the conference committee will 
leave the rate at 25 per cent and not advance it to 30 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment as modified. 

Mr. GLASS. Let us have the amendment as modified re- 
ported, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 73, line 23, strike out the 
numerals “30” and insert in lieu thereof “ 25,” so as to read: 


Cast-iron pipe of every description, and cast-iron fittings for cast-irén 
pipe, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I request per- 
mission to have printed in the Recorp a brief on this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the brief was ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

BRIEF OF Senator WALSH or Massacuuserrs—Cast-Iron PIPE 

Par, 327. The present House bill differs from the act of 1922 on cast- 
iron pipe only to the extent of the italicized clause below : 

“ Cast-iron pipe of every description, and cast-iron fittings for cast- 
iron pipe, 30 per cent ad vulorem, cast-iron andirons, plates, stove 
plates, sad irons, tailors’ irons, hatters’ irons, but not including electric 
irons, and castings and vessels wholly of cast iron, including all castings 
of iron or cast-iron plates which have been chiseled, drilled, machined, 
or otherwise advanced in condition by processes or operations subse- 
quent to the casting process, but not made up into articles, or parts 
thereof, or finished machine parts; castings of malleable iron not spe- 
cially provided for; cast hollow ware, coated, glazed, or tinned, but not 
including enameled ware and hollow ware containing electrical elements, 
20 per cent ad valorem.” 

The crux of this paragraph is the increase from 20 per cent to 30 per 
cent allowed in the House bill on “ cast-iron pipe of every description, 
and cast-iron fittings for cast-iron pipe.” (Of the total materia) im- 
ported in this whole paragraph 99 per cent consisted of cast-iron pipe. 
Tarif! Summary, p. 695.) 


clerk will report the 
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INCREASES ASKED BEFORE THE HOUSE 


Mr. Walter Wood, representing the R. D. Wood & Co., Florence, N. J., 
requests that the duty on cast-iron pipe be raised in order to equalize 
competitive conditions between American and foreign (mainly French) 
producers. The present 20 per cent duty amounts to one-fourth of 1 
cent per pound. He wishes it incrceased to three-fourths of 1 cent per 
pound, or about $15 per ton (60 per cent ad valorem), or, if “ dump- 
ing” continues to be permitted, to 1 cent per pound, or $20 per ton (80 
per cent ad valorem). The increase permitted by the House, from 20 
per cent to 30 per cent, represents an increase from one-fourth of 1 cent 
per pound to three-eighths of a cent a pound, a 50 per cent increase as 
compared with the 200 per cent increase requested. 

PERTINENT PACTS (PROM TARIFF SUMMARY) 


1, Production: Eighty per cent of the American production is along 
the Atlantic seaboard, chiefly in Alabama and New Jersey, 

2. Imports: Inconsiderable before 1923, but have increased since 
(thongh the duty since 1922 has been twice as high as the Underwood 
duty, which was 10 per cent). In 1927 the ratio of imports to exports 
was 6.15 per cent. 

3. Exports: From 2 per cent to 3 per cent of the domestic output, 
chiefly to Central and South American countries, 

4. Prices have declined in this country from an average of $60 per 
ton in 1923 to an average of $37 in 1928. French pipe during that 
same period has made practically no change in price, being between $33 
and $37 per ton. 

OBJECTIONS TO INCREASES RAISED BY WITNESSES 


1. Argument of Herbert Kennedy, representing Herbert Kennedy Co., 
New York City, the largest importers of cast-iron pipe in America: 

(a) Importations in 1927 alone have saved American consumers $54,- 
000,000, without injuring domestic manufacturers, as evidenced by the 
fagt that the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., earned in 
1927, after all deductions were made, 21 per cent on its common stock 
and is now paying dividends at the rate of 10 per cent per annum, 

(b) Imports in 1927 were only 414 per cent of the total American 
consumption. 

(c) French foundries are not “dumping” (ag intimated by Mr. 
Wood) : The Pont-a-Mousson foundries export 75 per cent of thelr out- 
put—proof enough that they could not afford to dump, inasmuch as it 
is well known that dumpers must make up their losses on dumped 
products by extraordinarily high domestic prices, Furthermore, the 
American Treasury Department in 1926 reported that investigation car- 
ried on by it disclosed that dumping was not being practiced by the 
Pont-a-Mousson foundries. 

(a) The proposed increase would tend to enable the east-iron pipe 
manufacturers of this country to establish a virtual monopoly, as only 
11 companies represent 90 per cent of the pressure-pipe industry, and 
one company alone (the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co.) 
produces about 60 per cent of the country’s production of cast-iron 
pipe, 

{e) Should a monopoly be established, the domestic price could be 
Increased by the amount of the duty, which would mean a direct added 
burden on American consumers and an indirect added burden to con- 
sumers of public-utility products because of the disposition of publie- 
utility corporations to add $1.50 per ton (the amount of increase rep- 
resented by the increase of duty from 20 per cent to 30 per cent ad 
valorem) to the asset value of the 50,000,000 tons of cast-iron pipe 
now estimated to be in service—an increase in assets upon which the 
public must pay rates of $75,000,000. 

(f) The Ways and Means Subcommittee increased the duty on cast- 
iron pipe by 50 per cent on the grounds that importations have in- 
creased under the act of 1922. But the importations on all other 
items listed in paragraph 327 have also increased. Why, then, select 
one Item, cast-iron pipe and fittings, for such drastic treatment? 

(g) The Kennedy Co., the largest importer of cast-iron pipe, plans to 
engage in the manufacturing of cast-iron pipe in this country and is 
prepared to build a $3,000,000 plant at Chelsea, Mass., which will have 
a capacity of more than double the amount imported by that company. 
This alone should be sufficient proof that cast-iron pipe can be produced 
and sold in this country at a profit in competition with pipe produced 
abroad under the present duty. 

CONCLUSIONS 
The proposed increase ef 50 per cent in the duty on cast-iron pipe, 
“therefore, is not necessary because it will foster monopoly, Increase the 

cost of pipe to the American consumers by many millions of dollars 
annually, not only directly through immediate outlays but indirectly 
through increases in public-utility rate bases. It is not necessary as 
an aid to any infant industry and could only serve to keep a few 
inefficient marginal producers in business and would encourage other 
marginal producers to enter the field and to soon find it necessary to 
clamor for more protection. And, as usual, their claims would in all 
probability be pushed by the stronger producers who would gladly push 
torward the weak brethren as a cloak to hide their own desire for gain. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as modified, 
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The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on page 78, lines 16 and 17, 
I move to strike out “11 cents per pound and 55” and to insert 
in lieu thereof “ 25,” so that instead of 11 cents per pound and 
55 per cent ad valorem on aluminum household ware the rate 
will be 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars] has stated that he 
desires to offer an amendment to section 374, which covers the 
raw material out of which this product is made. I think prob- 
ably in the interest of orderly procedure it would be better to 
pass on that amendment before passing on the one I have just 
offered, because my amendment may depend somewhat on what 
happens to the amendment to paragraph 374. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
would be the orderly course to pursue. I had intended, if the 
amendment proposed by me to paragraph 374 should be adepted, 
to suggest that it would be necessary to go back and reconsider 
the duties upon aluminum household ware. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My amendment can be pending, and we can 
go back to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator ask unanimous 
consent that it be passed over, to be recurred to when the 
amendment to paragraph 374 shall have been disposed of? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why not go on with the amendment to 
paragraph 574 now and dispose of it? 

I ask unanimous consent that, pending action on the amend- 
ment to paragraph 339, we proceed to consider paragraph 374. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I was not expect- 
ing this matter to come up at this time, but I can be prepared 
to go on with it in 10 or 15 minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I dare say the Senator from Kentucky has 
some other amendments to offer. 

Mr. BARKLEY. While the Senator from Montana is pre- 
paring to proceed with his amendment, I will offer an amend- 
ment to paragraph 340. 

Mr. SMOOT (in his seat), Is it a time killer? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it is a genuine effort to reduce the 
tariff below the present rate on saws. 

Section 340 carried a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem on saws, 
erosscut saws, handsaws, and all other kinds of saws. 

In 1927 we produced $22,627,000 worth of saws. We exported 
$2,105,000 worth, and we imported $78,000 worth of saws. I 
propose, therefore, an amendment cutting this duty in two, mak- 
ing it 10 per cent instead of 20 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator moves fo amend- 
in line 2, page 79, by striking out “20” and inserting “10,” so 
as to read “10 per cent ad valorem.” Is that correct? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. The Tariff Commission 
has reported that American saws are sold in every country in 
the world. We export over $2,000,000 worth, as I have said, and 
import only about $78,000 worth, and there is no reason why 
there should be a 20 per cent rate on saws. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I gather from the Senator’s state- 
ment that his desire is to increase the importations of this 
particular type of saws. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; that is not the desire and it is not 
the purpose. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That would be the result, would it 
not? 

Mr, BARKLEY. No; I do not think so, because we make 
saws So we can send them to all other countries and under 
sell the home product there. This is not intended to increase 
and will not result in increasing the importations but will 
result in a reduction of the amount of tariff paid on what is 
imported so as to offer no further excuse for holding the price 
of the American product to the American consumer at a higher 
fizure than that at which the American producer sells to the 
foreign consumer, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then we will lose revenue and the 
home market will be further invaded by increased importations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The importations are so insignificant as 
compared to our production and consumption and exportation 
that even if the tariff were taken entirely off it would not in 
my judgment increase the importations materially. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of course I understand the Senator's 
free-trade theory. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to modify my amend- 
ment, making it “12” instead of “10.” I thought 10 per cent 
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was the rate in the Underwood Act, but I find that it was 12 
per cent. I ask leave to modify my amendment accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
modifies his amendment by changing the figure “20” to “12” 
in line 2, page 79, and that is the pending question. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, 1 suggest the absence of a 
quorum. G 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Bleuse 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Denven 
Dill 
Fess 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President, the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Watsu] is now prepared to proceed with his amendment 
relating to aluminum, and for the time being I withdraw my 
amendment relating to saws. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
withdraws his amendment, and the Senator from Montana is 
recognized. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ask that the 
amendment offered by me some days since to paragraph 374 
may be reported. 

The PRESIDING 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Gor 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hattield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 


Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 


Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 

Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 


OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 


offers the following amendment, which will be reported. 


The LEGISLATIVE OrerK. On page 107, line 18, paragraph 874, 
strike out “5” and insert “2,” and in line 19, strike out “9” 
and insert “314,” so as to read: 


res) 


Par. 374. Aluminum, aluminum scrap, and alloys (except those pro- 
vided for in paragraph 302) in which aluminum is the component ma- 
terial of chief value, in crude form, 2 cents per pound; in coils, plates, 
sheets, bars, rods, circles, disks, blanks, strips, rectangles, and squares, 
344 cents per pound. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the bill as it came 
from the House carries duties on crude aluminum and upon 
sheet, plate, coils, and rolls as provided in the act of 1922. No 
change was made or proposed by the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance. The amendment offered by me proposes to restore the 
duties fixed by the act of 1913. 

By the act of 1922 a duty of 5 cents per pound upon crude 
aluminum was imposed and 9 cents a pound upon sheet, plate, 
coils, and rolls. That action was taken in obedience to a re- 
quest by the producer of these articles, that the duties pre- 
scribed by the act of 1909 be restored. That act fixed the duty 
upon these articles at 7 and 11 cents, respectively. ‘The request 
was not fully complied with, the duty being fixed as hereto- 
fore stated, at 5 and 9 cents, respectively. 

The showing made in support of a request for the restoration 
of the duties of 1909 is remarkable for its brevity. It consisted 
of a brief statement from Mr. Davis, the president of the Alumi- 
num Co. of America, the only producer of crude aluminum in 
the United States, Reference will be made hereafter to this 
organization, which has a complete monopoly of the production 
of aluminum. The statement made by Mr. Dayis was so brief 
that I read it in full, as follows: 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I represent the Aluminum Co, of America. 
We produce aluminum. I have a brief which I will file, and which 
coutains, | think, all of the data which I would care to bring before 
you in detail. I should like just briefly to state the situation. 

Mr. GARNER. Does your brief show what raw materials you use in 
the production of your product? 

Mr. Davis, Yes, sir. In the last year of the Payne-Aldrich Act, in 
which the duty on aluminum was 7 cents, about 35 per cent of the 
total consumption in this country was imported; and during the first 
year of the Underwood Act, when the duty was 2 cents per pound, there 
was substantially the same percentage tmported—a little less rather 
than a little more. So that it can be seen from that that the 7 cents 
ber pound duty was not prohibitive, because more came in at 7 cents— 
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relatively more in tonnage—more in percentage came in at 7 cents than 
came in at 2 cents, 

The difference between the situation before the war and at the present 
time is that in Europe the producing capacity, which at that time was about 
100,000,000 pounds per annum, hag been increased to 280,000,000 pounds 
per annum, an increase of 180 per cent. The consumption in Europe 
ig perhaps substantially the same. There always was a large surplus 
of European production which was destined for this country; now 
there is a much larger surplus production destined for this country. In 
this country during the war the capacity has increased from about 
75,000,000 pounds per annum to 180,000,000 pounds per annum, while 
our consumption, which in the year 1915 was 99,000,000 pounds, in- 
creased so that in 1919 it was about 130,000,000 pounds. The situa- 
tion, therefore, is that the producing capacity of this country has in- 
creased very much faster than the consumption, and there is an ample 
supply in this country. We are asking a tariff only to compensate for 
the difference in the cost of manufacture between Europe and this coun- 
try, and that on prewar or normal conditions. It is impossible to say 
what the actual condition Is under these abnormal conditions; but under 
prewar conditions we estimate that the difference in the cost of manu- 
facture is about 7 cents per pound, which was the duty that we had 
under the Payne-Aldrich Act, 


That is the entire showing, Mr. President, on behalf of the 
duty which was imposed by the act of 1922, except for the brief 
filed by Mr. Davis, and that brief affords no information about 
the matter except it is claimed that wages are less in Europe 
than in the United States. I read from that brief as follows: 


RELATIVE FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COST OF MANUFACTURE 


The European cost of making aluminum is substantially less than the 
United States cost. Ingot aluminum is in reality a highly finished prod- 
uct and is not comparable to ingot copper, zinc, or other metals where 
the smelting process is relatively simple and inexpensive, As stated 
above, it takes 5 tons of bauxite, worth approximately $50, to produce 
1 ton of aluminum, worth approximately $600. The difference between 
the raw and finished material is due principally to the large amount of 
labor and also to the cost of sundry other materials and ingredients 
required. These other materials are as accessible to the European manu- 
facturer as to American manufacturers, and in most cases at lower prices, 
while the large amount of labor required in the various processes gives 
to the European manufacturer a great advantage. The European manu- 
facturer further has an enormous advantage arising from the fact that 
his transportation costs between his bauxite and water power are trivial 
as compared with that of the United States. In the United States the 
haul from the bauxite mines to the smelting plants will average about 
1,100 miles, while in France, for Instance, the haul is only approximately 
150 miles. The United States producer also has, unfortunately, to con- 
tend with an inferior grade of ore (bauxite). United States bauxite con- 
tains on an average of 55 per cent of aluminum, as compared with 62 
per cent in European bauxite, but more particularly the advantage of 
the European producer arises from the fact that only 3 per cent of silica 
is found in European bauxite as compared with 8 and 9 per cent in 
American bauxite. The remoyal of silica from the bauxite is one of the 
most expensive of the operations in the manufacture of aluminum. 


So, Mr. President, the contention is made that labor is cheaper 
in Europe and transportation costs are higher in America. Mr. 
Davis asked for duties which would merely cover the difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad. He did not give 
the American costs of production and he did not give the foreign 
costs of production ; so that there is absolutely no basis whatever 
upon which it would be possible to compute whether 7 cents 
asked by him was a fair duty or not, He merely states that 
in 1909, 7 cents was requisite in order to meet the difference in 
the cost of production. In other words, there is no basis what- 
ever upon which we can ascertain what is the cost of producing 
this article in the United States and what is the cost of pro- 
ducing it in Europe, 

The bare fact that labor can be procured in Europe at a 
less cost than in America proves nothing whatever. Notwith- 
standing that, there are other elements which enter into the 
production of aluminum—for instance, coal; and coal is very 
much cheaper in the United States than in Europe. For aught 
we know about it, the difference in the cost of coal will more 
than make up for the difference in the cost of labor. 

The difference in the cost of coal, Mr. President, is referred 
to in the House hearings on the act of 1922 by a Mr. Mills, 
whose brief reads, in part, as follows: 


If it were not that the Aluminum Co. of America held such a domi- 
nating position, your rooms would be crowded and practically every 
manufacturer and user of aluminum in a large way in this country 
would be here to protest against any action that would prohibit the 
possibility of their securing their supply from other sources, The fact 
remains that they will be entirely in the hands of the Aluminum Co. 
of America if you make any increase in the present tariff which would 
mean a prohibitive tariff, 

a s * * * . $ 
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If you will permit, I wonld like to contradict a statement made 
before this committee, viz, that European labor is cheaper now than 
before the war. This is entirely wrong, and anyone who is acquainted 
with industrial conditions in Europe knows that the cost of produc- 
tion in Europe has increased in percentage more than in America. 
Especially does this apply to labor (using their money as a basis). 
If exchange was normal to-day, the United States would be the cheapest 
manufacturing company in the world, and the demand for our products 
would be so great that even with the tremendous increase in produc- 
tion in this country during the war it would be inadequate to meet 
the demands of the foreign buyer for the next four or five years. As 
it is, with the terrible difference in exchange, the foreign countries 
are hardly able to compete, and it Is only due to the fact that they 
require certain materials of us that they are now sending us a small 
amount of their products, Without this exchange in products their 
money would become valueless to us. Dealing with aluminum and its 
cost of production in this country compared with that of European 
countries, I wish to say that during the latter part of last year, when 
coal was selling for $25 per ton and more at French ports, the cost 
of the coal was nearly equal to the cost of producing aluminum in 
this country at that time. Yet the Aluminum Co. of America would 
tell you that foreign metals were quoted under their selling price. 

If the Aluminum Co. of America put their prices at such a high 
figure and allowed the foreign makers to overcome such a handicap as 
cited above, and then use it for a basis for asking for increased pro- 
tection, it should be disregarded and some means used to protect the 
American industries that are now dependent upon the Aluminum Co. of 
America for its materials. 

The present tariff offers protection to both the users and labor. 
Therefore we can see no reason for any increase in the present duty. 


Mr. President, that is the situation as it was presented to 
the Congress in 1922; no testimony whatever has been offered 
by anybody in connection with the pending bill; and yet it is 
proposed to continue the duty imposed by the act of 1922. 
I have, however, some further information which was avail- 
able to us in 1922 in the summary which was at that time 
furnished us. I read from page 511 of the Summary of Tariff 
Information of 1921, as follows: 


The successful production of aluminum involves heavy expendi- 
ture for plant and requires dependable supplies of raw materials (espe- 
cially bauxite), adequate transportation facilities, and cheap electric 
power. The American company has all these essentials, but is at some 
disadvantage compared with the foreign companies in the cost of assem- 
bling its bauxite and coal at East St. Louis for purification and the 
subsequent transportation of the purified material to the various eastern 
reduction works, where it is made into metal. In addition to its large 
holdings of bauxite deposits in Arkansas the Aluminum Co. of America 
owns extensive deposits in Guiana, Utilization of these South American 
ores, which may be refined at Baltimore, should reduce the disadvantage 
of the domestic producer as regards the supply of raw material. Ex- 
tensive deposits of high-grade bauxite in southern France afford cheap 
raw material for most of the European plants, whose operating cost in 
many works is probably a little less than in the United States. 


That was information given to us by the Tariff Commission in 
1921, that the operating cost in many works in Europe “is 
probably *—is probably—“a little less than in the United 
States.” 

In a tariff survey on aluminum which was available at the 
same time Review C-16, as it is known, on page 41, we are given 
this information : 

Detailed cost figures for 1917 covering the making of aluminum from 
the mining of the ore to the remelted ingot are in the “ confidential” 
files of the Tariff Commission. These figures were submitted by the 
Aluminum Co. of America to the committee on raw materials, Council 
of National Defense. 

In tarif hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives prior to the act of 1913 a brief submitted by 
Julius Hess & Co., Chicago, Ill., gave the cost of 1 pound of aluminum 
metal as 12 cents in the United States and 6 cents in Germany at 
that time. 


Mr. President, that information concerning the cost of produc- 
ing aluminum in America in 1921 was in the confidential files 
of the Tariff Commission, furnished by the Aluminum Co. of 
America; in other words, up to that time, at least—and it 
has continued down to the present day—the Aluminum Co. 
has declined to make public in any way whatever its cost of 
production. 

Mr. President, I inquire what was the effect of the increase 
in the tariff duties made by the act of 1922? They were, as I 
have heretofore stated, raised from 2 cents a pound on the 
crude aluminum to 5 cents a pound, and upon sheets, rolled, and 
other like products raised from 5 cents a pound to 9 cents a 
pound. Thereafter inquiry was made by the Federal Trade 
Commission under a resolution of the Senate into what seemed 
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to be exorbitant prices exacted for many articles of house- 
furnishings, including kitchen utensils and implements made 
from aluminum. 

It will be remembered that, as a result of that inquiry, the 
Trade Commission reported in the month of October, 1924, that 
in 1912 a consent decree had been entered in the United States 
District Court for the Westerf-District of Pennsylvania against 
the Aluminum Co. of America upon a complaint charging it with 
a violation of the Sherman Act and with the practice of business 
in trade that was destructive of competition and injurious to its 
competitors and that, notwithstanding, the practices enjoined 
continued. That report having been made, the attention of 
the Attorney General was drawn to it by the commission. 

After a consideration of the subject by the Department of 
Justice, the then Attorney General—the present Associate Jus- 
tice Stone—confirmed the conclusion reached by the commission 
to the effect that the company had continued to violate the 
decree of 1912, and was subject to prosecution for contempt. A 
new Attorney General coming in, however, the conclusion was 
reached by the department that Attorney General Stone and the 
Trade Commission were quite in error about this matter, and 
that there was no violation of the decree of 1912. But in the 
report of the Federal Trade Commission is a paragraph which 
gives us the operation of the tariff of 1922. They tell us that 
immediately upon the enactment of this law the price of alumi- 
num was raised substantially equivalent to the additional duty 
imposed. I read from page 89 of ‘their report, as follows: 


Effect of tarif on prices of ingot and sheet: The efforts of the 
Aluminum Co. of America, which were not opposed by the consumers 
of aluminum ingot and sheet, resulted in an increase in the duty on 
ingot from 2 cents to 5 cents per pound, and on “cells, plates, sheets, 
bars, rods, circles, disks, blanks, strips, rectangles, and squares from 
314 cents to 9 cents per pound.” The act went into effect on September 
22, 1922. The Aluminum Co. of America increased its price of ingots 
on September 26, 1922, from 20 cents to 22 cents per pound, and on 
November 1, 1922, the price was again increased to 23 cents per pound. 


Thus, in a little over one month after the tariff went into effect 
the entire increase in duties on ingot aluminum was reflected in 
the price to the consumer. 


The price of sheet aluminum was also increased on September 26, 
1922, and November 22, 1922, aggregating 3 cents per pound against 
5344 cents per pound increase in the tariff duties. 


So that we are in this situation: We have had no showing 
whatever with respect to the cost of producing aluminum in 
this country at any time. We have only information to the 
effect that in 1909, according to the statement of Mr. Davis, 7 
cents was requisite to cover the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion. Of course, however, in the last 20 years vast improve- 
ments have been made in the production of this particular com- 
modity ; and the conditions that existed in 1909, even if ‘there 
were any facts upon which the conclusion could be founded, are 
entirely irrelevant, 

It should be understood at the outset that this industry is in 
the hands of an iron-bound and eopper-riveted monopoly. The 
Aluminum Co. of America, whose afliliated companies are ex- 
hibited upon the sheet shown here, is the sole producer of alumi- 
hum in America. It controls innumerable subsidiary companies 
all over the world—in South America, in the countries of 
Europe, in Canada, and in the United States. Not only is it 
the sole producer of aluminum but it controls all commercial 
supplies of bauxite in the United. States out of which aluminum 
is made. Not only that, but it controls very largely the supply 
of bauxite coming from South America, from British and Dutch 
Guiana, as well as holdings in Europe. So not only has it a 
monopolistic control of the production of aluminum in this coun- 
try but it is in such a situation, by reason of its control of the 
supply of bauxite, that no company can be organized in the 
United States in order to compete with it. It is the sole pro- 
ducer, as indicated, of aluminum in the United States; but, to- 
gether with its production in the United States and the produc- 
tion of its subsidiary companies in Hurope and Canada, it actu- 
ally produces upward of 50 per cent of the entire aluminum of 
the world. Its annual production in the United States is some- 
thing like $0,000 tons out of a total of 230,000 tons produced in 
the world. 

There are imports from abroad amounting to about 38,000,000 
pounds of the crude aluminum. There are practically no im- 
ports whatever of the sheets, plates, rolls, or coils; but of the 
38,000,000 pounds of pig that is introduced into this country, the 
greater portion comes from the properties of the Aluminum Co. 
in Canada, where it controls manufactories of vast capacity. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr, President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should like to inquire about the prices— 
whether they haye gone up or gone down. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was just coming to that, Mr. 
President. The prices are given in the Summary of Tariff In- 
formation, at page 851, as follows: 

The price in New York for 1918 was 33.4 cents per pound. 

For 1919 it was 32.4 cents per pound. 

For 1920 it was 80.6 cents per pound. 

For 1921 it was 21.2 cents per pound. 

For 1922 it was 20.3 cents per pound. 

For 1923 it was 25.8 cents per pound. 

Then the present tariff became operative. 

For 1924 the price was 28.2 cents per pound. 

For 1925 the price was 28.2 cents per pound. 

For 1926 it was 27.6 cents per pound. 

For 1927 it was 25.8 cents per pound. 

For 1928 it was 24.3 cents per pound. 

And it has been maintained at 24.5 cents per pound for nearly 
two years now. 

It will be observed that the price dropped in 1927, and it has 
been reduced slightly since; no thanks, however, to the Alumi- 
num Co. of America. The drop was occasioned by a reduction 
in the price by the European cartel. Practically all of the Euro- 
pean producers are associated in some sort of arrangement 
generally referred to as a cartel. They reduced their price, and 
it then became necessary, as a matter of course, for the Alumi- 
num Co. of America to reduce its price In order to exclude the 
foreign product. 


There was considerable opposition to the reduction of the 
price by these European people; but Germany maintained that 
to keep the price at the high level at which it was would operate 
to restrict the consumption of the article, and that there was 
more profit in selling great quantities of it at a lower price 
than there would be in selling a limited quantity at a higher 
price. That policy, however, was not approved by the Aluminum 
Co. of America. Indeed, a writer upon this subject, to whom I 
shall refer again, tells us that the price has been so high that 
the consumption in the United States is nowhere near what it 
ought to be. That will be found in a volume entitled “ Repre- 
sentative Industries in the United States,” a book gotten out 
only a year or two ago. This copy was received by our Library 
on May 16, 1928. 

Articles telling of the condition of various industries in the 
United States are compiled in this book. The article on alumi- 
num was written by Mr. Robert J. Anderson, who for quite a 
number of years was on the force of the Bureau of Mines. He 
is an extensive writer upon the subject of aluminum, and each 
year contributes for the journals giving the condition of the 
metal industry throughout the world a review of the aluminum 
industry for the preceding year, I shall refer in the course of 
my remarks to a number of articles contributed by him to these 
trade magazines. 

I read from pages 69 and 70 of this article by him on the 
aluminum industry in the volume to which I have referred. He 
Says: 

A survey of the aluminum industry proves, or at any rate argues 
very cogently, that aluminum will remain at an unnecessarily high 
price until there is competition in the production end in the United 
States. It has been suggested by some that the price of aluminum 
would be lower if the output were greater, and comparison bas been 
drawn between the total production of copper and that of aluminum 
as indicating greater stability in the copper industry and the reason 
why some consumers prefer to specify copper and cuprous-alloy parts 
instead of aluminum and its alloys. There is something to be said 
for the latter comparison, in that it is one of the reasons why 
aluminum cable has not more extensively replaced copper for trans- 
mission purposes, and why large consumers hesitate to change to 
aluminum from copper—in short, they fear that the supply is not 
large enough. ‘The general policy of commodity producers in this 
country is to develop consumption by enlarging and cheapening pro- 
duction, which is a sound policy, greatly to the advantage of both 
producer and consumer alike, as has been shown in the copper, steel, 
lead, zinc, rubber, automobile, moving-picture, foodstuffs, and other 
basic industries. It has been suggested that a greatly enbanced out- 
put of aluminum might not find a ready market even at a much 
lower price, hence producers wisely keep the output at a restricted 
level. A much larger output than that at present would doubtless 
not find a ready market at the current price, but with the present 
actual and potential demand the producers could figure on a 100 per 
cent increase in consumption at 20 cents per pound. The writer is 
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of the opinion that with aluminum at 15 cents per pound the world 
could easily absorb 2,000,000,000 pounds per annum. 

That the high price of aluminum is the main restrictive factor in 
the more widespread use of aluminum and its light alloys is plainly 
shown by the attitude of the American automotive industry. The use 
of aluminum in the American motor car has been steadily falling off 
for a number of years, and American makers are far beliind the 
European in the employment of the metal and its light alloys in auto- 
motive construction. The total amount of aluminum consumed in 
the domestic automobile industry to-day is no more than it was five 
years ago, when about 120,000,000 pounds were taken. Even in some 
of the higher-grade cars, cast-iron crank cases are being used instead 
of aluminum-alloy cases. The explanation offered by the leading manu- 
facturers is that the metal is too costly despite its advantages, and 
the sources of supply are too uncertain in the face of the large excess 
of demand over supply, and that they can not take the chance of 
being cut off in the midst of production, 

If American automobile builders used as much aluminum per car as 
European builders the consumption of aluminum by the automobile 
industry would be greater than the present world production of this 
metal. A high tariff on aluminum can have one of two effects in the 
American automotive industry: (1) It can mean higher-pricéd motor 
cars because of the higher cost of aluminum, or (2) it can mean a les- 
sening of the use of aluminum and aluminum alloy parts, thereby 
decreasing the efficiency and quality of the American motor car. 

There were widespread misgivings in the trade when the duty on alumi- 
num was raised from 2 cents to 5 cents per pound by the Fordney- 
McCumber Act, because the natural corollary to a high duty is a high 
price to the ultimate consumer. Domestic consumers of aluminum, as 
well as those in foreign countries, haye been sorely harassed by un- 
necessarily high tariffs, and the legislators would do well to devote some 
time to a sensible consideration of aluminum, a prime requisite for air- 
craft and war. 


Mr. President, that article was written about 1927, and it is 
true, as therein stated, that the use of aluminum in the con- 
struction of automobiles had shown some diminution prior to 
that time; but the change has again come, and the consumption 
of aluminum in the construction of automobiles is now on the 
increase. 

I have heretofore referred to the fact that we have no infor- 
mation whatever from the Aluminum Co. of America as to 
what it does cost them to produce aluminum. However, in a 
proceeding now pending before the Federal Trade Commission 
involving the Aluminum Co. of America some figures are given, 
said to have come from the Aluminum Co. of America. Perhaps 
I ought to tell about the pendency of those proceedings before 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

Nothing having come from the recommendation of the com- 
mission to the Department of Justice with respect to the alleged 
violation by the Aluminum Co, of America of the decree of 1912, 
it itself began an investigation to determine whether, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the Aluminum Co. of America was violating that 
decree, and that inquiry has been in progress for a number of 
years past, and is still pending. 

In a brief filed on behalf of the Government in that proceed- 
ing I find the following: 


The average net cost per pound to the respondent of the production 
of virgin aluminum ingots, according to a report of respondent com- 
pany to the Department of Justice, which net cost does not include in- 
tercompany profit but which does include costs of first material and 
labor, plant administration and superintendence, general administration 
and superintendence, and all taxes save Federal income taxes, during 
the period from January 1 to June 30, 1925, inclusive, was as follows: 


Cents per pound 


In other words, according to this statement, the Aluminum Co. 
of America represented to the Department of Justice that it cost 
it to produce a pound of aluminum somewhere between 16% 
and 223%, cents. 

The most indubitable evidence is at hand that it does not cost 
them anything like that sum of money, or anything in excess of 
from 12 to 13 cents a pound. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for February 23, 1926, will be 
found an article which appeared in the Mining Journal, a maga- 
zine published in London, of date January 13, 1926, by Mr, 
Anderson, to whom I have heretofore referred, entitled “The 
High Price of Aluminum.” From that article I read as follows: 

In the December 5, 1925, issue of the Mining Journal the high price 
of aluminum ig discussed editorially. The treatment of ‘the situation 
was eminently fair—if not too fair. That the selling price of alumi- 
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num to the consumer is too high, entirely out of relation to the cost 
of production, and exceedingly deleterious to the welfare of the alumi- 
num industry, is generally admitted by everyone with any knowledge 
of the situation, barring aluminum producers and Republican legislators 
in the United States Congress. A survey of the aluminum industry 
proyes, or at any rate argues very cogently, that aluminum will re- 
main at an exorbitantly high price until there is competition in alumi- 
num reduction in the United States. Another factor which is capable 
of reducing the world price of aluminum is reduction of the American 
import duty; this is quite far-fetched and altogether out of the realm 
of possibility under the present administration unless the Aluminum 
Co. of America requires a reduction. American consumers of aluminum 
have been sorely harassed for many years by unnecessarily high prices 
for the metal and have been subjected to sharp trade practices at 
the hands of the Aluminum Co, of America. The high import duty 
on aluminum and manufactures thereof brought into the United States 
has not only been ruinous to the independent founders and fabricators, 
but has been injurious to forelgn producers and consumers, The 
Aluminum Co. of America takes advantage of the tariff by selling at 
high prices in the United States and cheaply in foreign markets. 
When all the evidence is weighed it is found that the aluminum situa- 
tion, in so far as injurious effects are traceable, is entirely without 
parallel in the history of the world’s metal industry. 


I read further from page 4387 of the Recorp, as follows: 


That the selling price of aluminum pig bears no relation whatsoever 
to the cost of production has long been suspected by the aluminum con- 
sumer and others. That the selling price is in no way dependent upon 
production costs is a matter of actual fact. When commodity producers 
in the United States seek to obtain a protective tariff in order to offset 
lower wage rates, lower power costs, or other lower operating factors 
in foreign countries, they normally base their demands for a duty on 
their relative production costs as compared with their foreign competi- 
tors. Not so the Aluminum Co. of America. In all the debates on the 
aluminum tariff before Congress no inkling has ever been disclosed as to 
the aluminum production costs of the Aluminum Co. Its extreme reti- 
cence as to disclosing costs can only be interpreted to prove that its 
costs are not out of line with foreign production costs, and that dis- 
closure of the actual costs would quickly show that the selling price of 
the metal is far too high. The cost of producing aluminum can be 
roughly calculated with sufficient accuracy for all practical purposes to 
show why the Aluminum Co. of America in the past 10 years has never 
made less than $10,000,000 per annum on a capital stock of about 
$18,000,000, and why the equity value of that stock is in excess of 
$110,000,000—all this on an original investment of $20,000. It should 
be stated parenthetically that there is nothing reprehensible per se in 
running a $20,000 shoestring to over $110,000,000, but a company 
capable of this financial success is certainly not in need of protection 
from competition. 

Turning to the matter of aluminum reduction costs, this can not be 
much in excess of 12 cents per pound under the worst conditions. The 
Aiuminum Co. of America in its briefs filed in connection with the 
aluminum tariff and in public statements alleges that the labor item 
makes up 90 per cent of the production cost. This allegation is so ab- 
surdly ridiculous that if taken at its face value it would mean that the 
production cost of aluminum would be in excess of the present selling 
price, to accommodate such a relation of the labor item to the total 
production cost, The facts in the case are that the total labor cost is 
not over 10 per cent of the production cost starting with the mining of 
bauxite, and the labor cost in the production of aluminum from alumina 
is 5 to G per cent of the total cost. 

Calculations for the production cost of aluminum have been made 
many times by those competent in the business, Thus Debar gives the 
cost for German practice as about 16 cents per pound, including in- 
terest and investments and amortization of plant. Clacker, of the British 
Aluminum Co. (Ltd.), has quoted the figure of 12 cents, Collet has 
given 8.6 cents for Norwegian practice, Nissen has given 12 cents for 
European practice in general, and Lodin has quoted 11 cents per pound. 
Calculations by the writer for American practice show 13 + cents, 
which is amply high. 


Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, from what was the Senator 
reading? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was reading from an article by 
Robert J. Anderson, formerly of the Bureau of Mines, and a 
recognized authority upon this particular subject, upon which 
he writes annually for the trade journals dealing with the 
metal industry. 

It will be seen from this article that the authorities all over 
the world agree that the cost of producing aluminum is not 
to exceed from 12 to 13 cents a pound. 

Mr. Andersen giyes us some further information on this sub- 
ject in an article appearing in the Mining Journal for January 
26, 1929. 

Before I go farther into that subject, Mr. President, I digress 
to remark that while the duty of 5 cents per pound upon crude 
aluminum is entirely indefensible, the outrage of this paragraph | 
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and of the act of 1922 consists chiefly in the duty of 9 cents 
a pound upon sheet, rolls, and so forth. It will be understood 
that the bauxite being cleared of impurities, it is treated in 
an electric furnace, and the product comes out in the form of 
ingots or pigs. The ingots or pigs are then subjected to heat 
and passed between steel rollers. The sheets are produced as 
the result of this part of the manufacturing process. No infor- 
mation of any kind or character is afforded us anywhere as to 
what it costs to transform ingots into sheets, but it is a per- 
fectly simple process. It involves no considerable amount of 
labor, It is all done by machinery. It is just a mere matter 
of flattening out the ingots into sheets, and for that operation a 
duty is imposed of 4 cents in addition to the 5 cents which may 
be regarded as a compensatory duty. 

As I said, no information of any character is afforded us as 
to what it costs to do that work. As I have heretofore indi- 
cated, the Aluminum Co. of America gives nobody any infor- 
mation about that matter, but it can not by any possibility 
exceed 2 cents a pound, I bave inquired of the Federal Trade 
Commission asking them for information, and they say they 
have absolutely no information about the matter, but that they 
have learned in kind of a roundabout way that the Aluminum 
Co. claims on the different varieties of the products of aluminum 
that some of them run from 2 to 7 cents a pound. I am there- 
fore entirely unable to furnish any information upon that 
subject. 

I dare say that something about the capital make-up of the 
organization might be of interest to the Senate. The same 
information furnished by Mr. Anderson in the book to which 
I have heretofore referred is given in the brief of counsel for 
the Federal Trade Commission. For brevity I read from the 
book as follows: 


The capital stock of the Pitsburgh Reduction Co. at the date of its 
incorporation in 1888 was $20,000, which was paid for in cash. During 
the latter part of 1889 the authorized capital stock was increased to 
$1,900,000, a portion of this being issued for the Hall patents. Through- 
out the next several years the remainder of the authorized stock was 
issued from time to time either for cash or, in certain instances, for 
patents and other expenses, so that by 1897 the entire $1,000,000 of 
stock was issued and outstanding. In 1898 the authorized capital stock 
was Increased from $1,000,000 to $1,600,000 by the issuance and sale of 
$600,000 of preferred stock. In 1904 the authorized capital stock was 
increased from $1,600,000 to $3,800,000 by the authorization of 22,000 
shares ($2,200,000) of common stock. This increment of 22,000 shares 
was disposed of as follows: 10,000 shares as a 100 per cent dividend 
to the common-stock holders of record; 10,000 shares were offered for 
sale to the stockholders at par, and 2,000 shares were retained in the 
treasury. 

In 1909 the authorized capital stock was reduced by $600,000 to 
$3,200,000 by the retirement of the $600,000 of outstanding preferred 
Stock. Coincidentally with the retirement of this stock the authorized 
common stock was increased from $3,200,000 to $20,000,000. ‘This in- 
crease (168,000 shares of $100 par value) was disposed of in the form 
of a 500 per cent stock dividend to the common stockholders of record, 
Following this stock dividend there were issued and outstanding $18,- 
729,600 par yalue of the stock of the company, the remainder of the 
$20,000,000 authorized stock being either in the treasury or unissued. 
Until July of 1925 the capital stock of the company, then, consisted of 
200,000 shares with a par yalue of $100 per share, of which about 
187,000 shares were issued. There was no definite market value for 
this stock, since it was not listed on any exchange and little of it ever 
changed hands; The value was regarded as about $800 per share. 

The new Aluminum Co. of America was created by merger with the 
Canadian Manufacturing & Development Co. on July 29, 1925. The 
authorized capital stock as of date of the merger consisted of 1,500,000 
shares of 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock of a par value of $100 
per share and 1,500,600 shares of common stock without nominal or par 
value. In exchange for 1 share of the old $100 par stock of the former 
Aluminum Co. of America and for 20 shares of stock of the Canadian 
Manufacturing & Development Co, T shares of the common stock of the 
new Aluminum Co. ef America were issued. One half of the preferred 
stock so issued accumulates dividends from July 1, 1925, and the other 
half from January 1, 1927. This latter half of the preferred stock was 
represented by warrants exchangeable on January 2, 1927, for definitive 
preferred stock similar in all respects to the preferred stock accumulat- 
ing dividends from July 1, 1925. There are presently outstanding some 
1,470,000 shares of the common stock, having a market value of about 
$7,400,000, Of the present stock 80 per cent is held by the directors of 
the company, 11 per cent by the Duke tobacco interests, and the re- 
mainder by employees and others. The actual ownership and control of 
the company is held by A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, and his brother, R. B. Melion, chairman of the Mellon 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The current income-tax reports show net earnings of some- 
thing like $19,000,000 for this company. 


1930 


The writer to whom I have heretofore referred has this to 
say with respect to the tariff, at page 52 of his book: 

No discussion of the aluminum industry would be complete without 
reference to the domestic aluminum tariff situation. In the United 
States, import duties on aluminum and manufactures thereof have been 
levied for many years. Under the old Underwood-Simmons Act the 
import duty on aluminum, aluminum scrap, and aluminum alloys was 2 
cents per pound, and that on sheets, coils, plates, bars, and related semi- 
finished manufactures was 3%4 cents. Under the earlier Payne-Aldrich 
Act these duties were 7 cents and 11 cents, respectively. Under the 
present Fordney-McCumber law (of 1922) the duties are 5 cents and 9 
cents, respectively. Emphatic protests are made regularly by consumers 
of aluminum and aluminum alloys, both individually and collectively, 
against import duties on aluminum pig whenever this question comes 
up for consideration by the legislators, Necdless to say, consumers, by 
and large, desire aluminum pig to be placed on the free list. Study of 
the tariff situation with regard to aluminum shows that the price of 
aluminum in the United States in the past has been increased in about 
the same proportion as the duty on foreign metal has been increased. 
The writer's views on the aluminum tariff, which is the most indefensible 
duty of the Fordney-McCumber Act, have been clearly set forth in recent 
yearly volumes of the Mineral Industry and elsewhere. 


Mr. President, as I have heretofore stated, the use of this 
metal in industry is expanding by leaps and bounds. Reference 
has been made to its use in automobile construction. Its use 
in the construction of airplanes, of dirigibles, of railroad cars, of 
street-railway cars, is increasing. Indeed, it is being very 
largely used now in the place of structural steel and structural 
iron and its alloys. It is used extensively in the construction 
of busses and trucks and other vehicles of like character. I read 
from the article by Mr. Anderson in the Mining Journal for 
January, 1929, reviewing the industry for the preceding year, 
as follows: 


Among interesting developments of the past year, as reflecting on 
the utility of aluminum, special weight must be attached to the round 
trip of the Graf Zeppelin between Germany and America. This airship 
was constructed largely of strong alloys, and aluminum alloy parts were 
used in the motors. This trip was also the most significant event of 
late in commercial air transport and redounds favorably to aluminum, 
The best aircraft built to-day are all-metal construction, and the trend 
is definitely toward all-alluminum-alloy structures. The large Ford tri- 
motor planes which are going into passenger service in connection with 
railway lines in the United States are of duralumin construction, The 
hew all-metal dirigibles being built at present constitute an interesting 
development. The aluminum industry may look forward with confi- 
dence to a large consumption of the metal and {ts alloys in aircraft, 

An interesting feature of the past year has been the definite trend in 
the American motor industry toward increased used of aluminum prod- 
ucts. In tate years the trend has been toward decreasing this use. 
Lighter construction has become necessary because of the insistence of 
buyers on better performance, higher speeds, increased acceleration, 
and better braking action. European motor-car builders have always 
tended more toward the use of aluminum than the American manufac- 
turers. Increased use of aluminum-alloy parts by American truck 
builders is seen, while bus manufacturers continue to adopt the metal. 
There is a good future for largely increased consumption in the con- 
struction of commercial motor vehicles. 


Then he continues; 

” . L * k . + 

The increased use of aluminum and its alloys by the radio industry 
has been very gratifying. A large use is that of high-grade sheet for 
variable condensers; this sheet is highly planished and made to very 
close-gage tolerances. Castings, sheet, and screw-nrachine products 
are the chief aluminum manufactures employed in constructing radio 
sets. Large die castings are used for cases. Another interesting fea- 
ture is the application of the metal and its alloys in building construc- 
tion. This development is only in its infancy. Shingles, nails, gutter 
and downspout work, window frames, roof parts, and ornamental trim 
are being employed. ‘The possibilities for the use of aluminum manu- 
factures in building construction are being studied by a committee of 
experts in Germany. 

Aluminum-coated steel sheet to compete with tin plate is attracting 
considerable interest both here and abroad. Such sheet is already being 
produced in Germany. This development bears watching. The use of 
aluminum sheet for making preserving eans may be regarded as tech- 
nically but not commercially solved. Further competition with tin may 
be expected from the sheet developments just mentioned. Coloring 
processes are opening the way te Many new uses of aluminum in orna- 
mental and decorative lines. Large I-beams and other stractural shapes 
similar to steel shapes will shortly be available in commercial quanti- 
ties, The tremendous growth in the use of electric’ power is requiring 
a rapidly increasing supply of aluminum, and with the recent advance 
in the price of copper strenuous efforts are being made by aluminum 
producers to strengthen their hold further in the cable end, 
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Mr. President, this is, perhaps, as inrportant an item as there 
is in the bill. In order to maintain this extraordinarily high 
duty we ought to have some facts and figures upon which it 
can be justified. I appreciate the difficulty of this situation. 
The Aluminum Co. of America secures most of its bauxite from 
the State of Arkansas, although it is more and more relying upon 
its reserve supplies in Dutch Guiana. That bauxite it brings by 
ship from South America to New Orleans, whence it is carried 
by boat to the reducing plant at East St. Louis. The concen- 
trates—if that be the proper term—at least the bauxite with the 
impurities taken out, are from there shipped, I suppose, by 
boat up the Ohio River to its works in the neighborhood of 
Pittsburgh and Massena, N. Y. It also has a very large plant 
in the State of North Carolina and another in Tennessee; at 
Badin, in the State of North Carolina, and Alco, in the State of 
Tennessee, We are all desirous that these works should be pre- 
served, and that they should continue to operate; but it will be 
borne in mind also that the Aluminum Co. of Anterica has re- 
cently constructed an enormous manufacturing establishment in 
Canada, and doubtless that will create a very substantial com- 
petition to the American mills, 

The attention of the Senate was directed to that enterprise 
some time ago by reason of the suit that was brought against 
the Aluminum Co. of America and the executives of the Duke 
estate, in which it was developed that an enormous water 
power was constructed in Canada by the joint Duke interests 
and the Mellon interests; and so Canada has become one of the 
foremost producers of aluminum in the world, although she has 
no bauxite at all. 

I want to conclude, Mr. President, by reading from the review 
of the aluminum industry by Mr. Anderson, appearing in the 
American Metal Market of January 3, 1930, being a review of 
the industry for the year past. He says: 


A cogent factor affecting not only present demand but future con- 
sumption as well is the development of all-metal aircraft of all types. 
I believe that eventually the aircraft industry will be one of the most 
important consumers of aluminum. Two giant dirigibles are to be built 
by the Goodyear Zeppelin Co., Akron, Ohio, for ‘the United States Navy. 
A recent booklet published by the British Aluminum Co. (Ltd.) gives a 
good summary of the use of aluminum and its alloys in aircraft. 

In modern building construction, the application of aluminum has 
increased markedly. The metal is favored by architects because of its 
lightness and resistance to corrosion. It finds use for shingles, flash- 
ing, eaves, pipes, nails, decorations, finiais, spandrels, grill work, etc. 
Interesting examples of the application of aluminum in building are 
seen in the new foundry of the Aluminum Co. of America at Fairfield, 
Conn, 

The American motor industry took about 85,000,000 pounds of alumi- 
num products in 1929, as against about 68,000,000 in 1928. Commercial 
vehicle builders and users are exhibiting much interest in the applica- 
tion of the metal; the question of pay load and operating and main- 
tenance costs are of vital importance to operators of trucks and busses. 
The use of aluminum-alloy cylinder heads is finally finding some favor 
in the United States. 

In the case of rail rolling stock, the strong aluminum alloys have 
made possible the construction of lightweight cars without sacrifice of 
safety or strength. Structural shapes will soon be available of sufficient 
size to permit the entire structure of a street or railway car to be built 
of these alloys. ‘The advantages of the aluminum-alloy car include 
lower cost of operation (due to saving in power), reduced maintenance 
for cars and track, and faster speeds. There is a possibility of the use 
of forged aluminum-alloy wheels, with steel tires shrunk on, for street 
ears. Trials with aluminum-alloy members as reciprocating parts in 
steam locomotives haye been quite successful. Better balance of these 
parts and reduction in bearing wear and rall hammer follow with the 
use of aluminum alloys. Demands of the railroads for greater efficiency 
ånd power in locomotives have reached the point where some method 
of design other than simply increasing the size and power must be 
adopted. Extensive use of aluminum alloys appears to be the answer 
to the problem. The limitation of armament conference, with its 
restriction of 10,000 tons displacement on ali future ships to be built 
outside of replacements, has given impetus to the utilization of alumi- 
num on board warships. 

Demand for aluminum cable continues to be strong. There is exten- 
sive use of aluminum and alloy wire for overland telegraph and tele- 
phone lines in several European countries, Aluminum has attained an 
important place in textile and spinning machinery, particularly for 
reducing the inertia of reciprocating parts and simplifying the problem 
of balancing high-speed components. 


Mr. President, in view of the enormous and constantly in- 
creasing use of this metal, there seems to be no justification 
whatever for burdening the consumers of this metal with this 
unjustifiable duty. 
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Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, as has been stated by the 
distinguished Senator from Montana, the aluminum industry 
has a large place in the State of Illinois. At East St. Louis in 
that State there are about 3,000 persons employed in the fash- 
ioning of aluminum raw material into the finished product. I 
might say that there are 50,000 persons engaged in this industry 
in the United States, and the investment in it amounts to 
$400,000,000. The industry originated in the United States; 
and has been developed here by the skill of our own people. 

The tariff upon aluminum under the act of 1913 was 2 cents 
a pound; that rate was increased to 5 cents a pound by the 
act of 1922; but the imports have multiplied two and a half 
fold since then, and the comparative imports now are about 25 
per cent, as I am informed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the greater percentage of the 
imports comes from Canada, where the commodity is produced 
by the Aluminum Co. of America. 

Mr. DENEEN. As I have said, the imports are about 25 per 
cent of the domestic production, and, whether they come from 
Canada or elsewhere, they tend to modify the price and to enter 
into competition here with the domestically produced article. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. DENEEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In 1923 the imports were a little more than 
41,000,000 pounds, and in 1928 they were 38,000,000 pounds. 
There was a falling off from 62,000,000 pounds in 1927 to 38,000,- 
000 pounds in 1928. While the domestic production in 1927 
was 122,000 tons, the importations in 1928 were a little less than 
20,000 tons; so that the proportion of the importations to the 
domestic production is only about 10 per cent instead of 25 per 
cent. 

Mr. DENEEN. I understand the Senator from Kentucky is 
reading the imports both of the crude and the finished product, 
including scrap, but the Aluminum Co. of America produces only 
the crude material, so that there can be no basis for comparison 
there. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The comparison that I made is in the same 
table on the same page of the Tariff Commission report, namely, 
page 849. 

Mr. DENEEN. In that table the scrap and the crude are 
reported together, as I understand. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, but it makes it worse for the 
Senator's contention, for all the different types imported amount 
to only about 10 per cent of the domestic production. 

Mr, DENEEN. No, sir; to about 25 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Twenty thousand tons is not 25 per cent of 
the domestic production, 

Mr. DENEEN. I am referring to the average for the preced- 
ing years. If the Senator will look at the bottom of the page he 
will see how the importations range—38,000,000 pounds in 1928, 
62,000,000 in 1927, 71,000,000 in 1926, 41,000,000 in 1925, and 
so on. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 

Mr. DENEEN. 


Which is a falling off instead of an increase. 
There was a falling off only during the last 


ear. 
Mr. BARKLEY. During the same years our domestic pro- 
duction increased from about 94,000 tons to 122,000 tons. 


Mr. DENEEN. We are developing the industry. 

As to the tariff upon this item, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to the tariff rates imposed by other countries on the 
crude material. For instance, on crude material from Canada 
France imposes a tariff of 6.16 cents per pound, while on crude 
material from the United States France imposes a tariff of 9.25 
cents per pound, Spain imposes a tariff of 6.58 cents per 
pound; Italy, 3.68 cents per pound, while in Germany, instead 
of having a tariff, the government prohibits the importation of 
the article and owns most of the stock in the manufacturing in- 
dustries. The surplus of this product which is produced by the 
various nations in Europe which I have named is dumped on 
America by them, and they depend upon us to support their 
industry because we absorb all the surplus. If, therefore, they 
be permitted to reduce the tariff on aluminum and gain a mar- 
ket, we should be in a very unsafe position in case of national 
emergency. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. DENEEN. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am curious to know how France 
can impose one rate of duty on imports from the United States 
and another rate of duty on imports from Canada. 

Mr. DENEEN. They do that, I understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Have we not a most-favored na- 
tion treaty with them? 
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Mr. DENEEN. I do not know what the condition is as to 
treaties. I am giving the facts as submitted to me from the 
statement published by the Aluminum Co. itself. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Aluminum Co. of America? 

Mr. DENEEN. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
again—— 

Mr. DENEEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have here a table, prepared from an im- 
partial source, showing that in 1926 the French tariff on metals 
and alloys was 1.7 per cent; on metal products as a whole, 9.16 
per cent; on iron or steel rolled or forged in blooms or billets, 
10.35 per cent, and so forth. The highest tariff levied by France 
was 13.98 per cent, levied on wheels of iron or steel. The tariff 
in Germany in 1927 on cooking utensils was 3.4 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Really, it does not seem to me that 
it makes very much difference what tariff another country 
imposes. : 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. DENEEN. The crude material from which this product 
is made is worth about $50 a ton; but by the time the finished 
article is made, the finished product is worth about $500 a ton; 
and the difference goes to American labor in various depart- 
ments of industry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
there—— 

Mr. DENEEN. I yield again. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I notice here in the table from which I 
quoted a while ago that there is no German tariff at all on 
aluminum. 

Mr. DENEEN. As I stated before, Germany prohibits its 
importation to protect its own industry. I think this is a 
significant point to make, however: Neither the competitors nor 
the importers nor any one went before the committee, so far as 
the record shows, to make a complaint about the rates imposed. 
That is ome reason why the committee did not go into an in- 
vestigation of the cost of production. 

This is a case where no dispute was had in the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and, so far as I recall, none in the House. 
If the importers and the competitors did not feel sufficiently 
interested to challenge the present tariff rate, and to produce 
testimony in support of that challenge, I think the Senate can 
safely follow the present rates, because the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Couzens] stated here very forcefully a few days 
ago that he, for one, would be unwilling, as I recall, to go into 
rates that would affect large industries where nothing was heard 
upon the rates in the Finance Committee or in the Committee 
on Ways and Means in the House; and I think the argument 
can be applied here with great force. Neither the consumer nor 
the competitor nor the importer has made a complaint here; 
and instead of shutting out competition the competition has in- 
creased two-and-one-half-fold in the past six years on the present 
rates. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
cerned. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. COUZENS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Allen 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Dale 
Deneen 
Fess 


Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 


I am ready to vote, as far as I am con- 


Keyes 

Ta Follette 
MeCulloch 
McKellar 
McNary 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 


George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goff 
Greene 
Grnndy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hayden 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Johnson Robinson. Ind. 
Jones Robsion, Ky. 
Fletcher Kean Schall 
Frazier Kendrick Sheppard 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

May the Chair ask if the Senator from Montana desires a 
yote on the two amendments at one time? The Chair under- 
Stands there are two included. Is there objection to consider- 
ing the two together? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think it would be better to have 
separate votes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from Montana may have in 
mind the amendment I offered. 
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Mr. WALSH 
changes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They both go together; do they not? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Not necessarily. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the first amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Montana, which will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 107, line 18, it is proposed 
to strike out “5” and insert “ 2.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, some reference was 
made to imports. Before we proceed further, I should like to 
call attention to the fact that the greater proportion of our 
imports comes from Canada, and is, therefore, the product of the 
same company that produces in America—the Aluminum Co. of 
America. 

Of 72,000,000 pounds imported in 1927, 42,000,000 pounds came 
from Canada. The next largest amount imported came from 
Norway, whose aluminum plants are now controlled by the 
Aluminum Co, of America, that country sending 8,272,973 pounds 
and Canada sending 42,033,900 pounds, of a total of 72,188,518 
pounds. 

_ With respect to the imports in recent years, there was im- 
ported in 1926—I omit the odd figures—74,000,000 pounds of 
metal; in 1927, 68,000,000 pounds; and in 1928 only 37,000,000 
pounds. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I was not aware that this 
subject would be discussed to-day. I am very much distressed 
about it, because 1 have gone up and down my State pointing 
out the imposition upon the housewives of New York which 
comes from placing high prices upon aluminum utensils. That 
question is not at issue just now; but necessarily an industry 
which employs 10,000 persons in New York is an industry which 
no Senator could disregard, and its fate is, of course, a matter of 
tremendous importance. 

I want to ask a question or two, if I may, of the Senator 
from Montana. He has displayed a very interesting chart, one 
which seems to indicate that the Aluminum Co. of America has 
a world monopoly in this industry. 

I dare say the Senator has been down the St. Lawrence and 
up the Saguenay Rivers. The Saguenay is one of the most 
beautiful and majestic rivers on this earth. There is tremen- 
dous water power on that river. If I am rightly advised, the 
Aluminum Co. of America owns the power on the Saguenay 
River. Is the Senator advised about that? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. I notice, too, that the Aluminum Co. of 
America owns 100 per cent of the Roberval & Saguenay Rail- 
way. In short, this great monopoly, this great trust, has this 
industry so much under its control that it is utterly indifferent, 
or well may be, from an economic standpoint, whether it manu- 
factures. aluminum along the St. Lawrence in my State, at 
Niagara Falls, or whether it makes it in Canada, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Worse than that, it can choose to 
mine bauxite in Arkansas or it can mine it down in Dutch 
Guiana, and that is what it is doing. It is producing more and 
more from Guiana and less and less from Arkansas. 

Mr. COPELAND. This indicates to me that there should be 
found some way to control a monopoly of that size. The chart 
shows, in a striking way, how this great corporation has reached 
out to every part of the earth, to France, to Yugoslavia, to Nor- 
way, and heaven knows where. : 

It is a matter of great concern to me, representing the State 
of New York in part in this body, whether these manufactories 
are to be carried on on the Niagara River and the St. Lawrence 
River in the State of New York, or whether they are to be 
operated up the Saguenay in Canada. The Senator from Mon- 
tana points out that the company itself is utterly indifferent as 
to where it operates and whence comes the bauxite. 

I have stated the predicament I am in. The monopoly will 
continue to exist, no matter what we may do. The people of 
this country are at the mercy of this combination, no matter 
what we do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield? 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That leads to the inquiry, assuming that 
this monopoly is world-wide, and that it can not be controlled 
no matter what the tariff rate is, whether we should, by con- 
tinuing this high rate, penalize the American people on a com- 
mon and universal household necessity by requiring them to pay 
this 5 or 6 cents a pound. 


of Montana. My amendment proposes two 
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Mr. COPELAND. Before the Senator sits down, I wish he 
would point out how the housewife would be benefited if this 
low rate upon aluminum should be put into effect. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I assume that there is not quite so much of 
a monopoly in the manufacture of aluminum household goods 
as there is in the production of the aluminum, and that if there 
were a reduction in the price they were required to pay for 
their raw product that is imported, automatically there would 
be a reduction in the price of the finished product, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is quite right. There 
is some very substantial competition in the production of house- 
hold utensils, but at the present time the consumption of 
aluminum for the production of household utensils is rather in- 
consequential in comparison with its use in the production of 
automobiles, airplanes, dirigibles, structural pieces, and all that 
kind of thing. 

The Senator from Kentucky proceeds upon an erroneous As- 
sumption when he says that they have a world-wide monopoly. 
That is not the case at all. Their monopoly extends to a little 
over 50 per cent of the world’s production, but the European 
cartel is a very formidable competitor. Whether there is or is 
not an agreement between the European cartel and the Alu- 
minum Co. of America I am unable to say, but the Senator will 
remember that prior to 1912 the Aluminum Go. of America had 
a written agreement with the European producers of aluminum 
by which they divided up between them the whole earth, and 
a part of the decree of 1912 was the annulment and cancellation 
of that agreement. Whether there is such an agreement now 
or not I am not prepared to say, but the fact remains that 
when the European cartel reduced its price in 1926, the Alu- 
minum Co. of America followed suit and reduced its price. Of 
course, that may have been done in order to prevent importation 
over the bar of the tariff. That might be the explanation. But 
the Senator must bear in mind that there is the strongest kind 
of competition between the European cartel and the Aluminum 
Co. of America; unless, indeed, there-is such an agreement as 
I have suggested. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is what I have in mind; with an 
organization so powerful, so far-reaching, no Senator knows or 
ean know how much that influence reaches into the European 
eartel. 

The thing I want to know is, What will be the effect of this 
material decrease in the tariff upon aluminum, so far as the 
operating of plants in my State is concerned? That is the 
question which concerns me. That is the thing about which I 
am worried. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only in the Senator’s State but in South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and other places. 

Mr. COPELAND. I must not be so selfish; I naturally 
thought, first, of my own State. What I have to say about it 
relates to the plants in other States, where they are found, in 
Illinois and elsewhere. 

Mr. President, if the effect of placing this tariff on aluminum 
would mean the transferance of the business from my State 
and these other States to Canada, I could not vote for the 
decreased rate. s 

I made a plea about carbide. I said then, and I repeat now, 
that I do not care a rap about the Carbide Co. of America. But 
they are cold-blooded, and I know that they can go to Canada, 
and if the tariff is placed high enough so as to make it worth 
while they will go there. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have been not a 
litle disturbed by the same considerations which trouble the 
Senator from New York, and I am obliged to say to him that 
there is no information available to us as to whether this 
tariff is necessary or is not necessary, whether the reduction 
of the rate to the figures I propose would put the plant in 
New York out of business or not. The Aluminum Co. of 
America has refused to give anybody that information, and 
that is the only source from which we can get it, except that we 
do know that they are charging 24 cents a pound now and 
something better for the aluminum they sell to the American 
people, which costs them not to exceed 12 or 13 cents to produce, 

There are advantages which the American manufacturers 
enjoy which are not enjoyed by the Canadian manufacturers. 
For instance, they have no coal up in Canada, and coal is the 
most important item in the production of the aluminum. 

Mr. COPELAND. They have white coal; they have water 
power. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


But they must have coal for the 
production of aluminum, in addition te electricity. 


Mr. COPELAND. They have a railroad to carry the coal. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. We have no figures at 
all upon which we can base any action with respect to this 
matter, and we have no information at all as to whether this 
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tariff is necessary in order to enable the New York plants to 
compete with the Canadian plants, 

Mr, COPELAND. 
tion? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
is not able to get the facts. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 


Have we no way of getting that informa- 


None whatever. The commission 

Mr. FESS. 
yield? 

Mr. COPELAND, I yield. 

Mr. FESS. If we have not any basis at all, then on what 
ground can we make a 60 per cent cut in the rate? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Upon what basis was the increase 
made in 1922? 

Mr, FESS. On the basis of the general difference between 
the costs of production in this country and in other countries, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Sevator could not possibly 
haye been in the Senate when I talked a short time ago. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I was here all the time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What information did the Senate 
have? 

Mr. FESS. I spoke of general information as to the differ- 
ence in the wages paid in this country and in other countries, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It was pointed out that they were 
paying $25 a ton for coal over there. How does the Senator 
balance that? . 

Mr. FESS. It may cost more in the matter of coal, but I 
am talking about the difference in the level of wages in the 
different countries compared with our own. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
say that the difference in the cost of coal does not overcome 
that? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, in 
reply to the suggestion of the Senator from Ohio, and also the 
Senator from New York, the importations of this aluminum in 
1928 were 38,000,000 pounds, valued at a little more than 


$8,000,000, which shows that the foreign price of this aluminum | 


was a little above 20 cents a pound as compared with the eost 
of 12 or 13 cents to manufacture it in the United States. When 
you add to that the other costs incident to the importation, 
and the payment of duty, it may be that the cost of the 
imported article is causing the Aluminum Co. of America to keep 


its prices up above, what it can sell to our people for, producing | 


at 12 or 13 cents a pound. 

Mr. FESS. My concern is not what the Senator has said, 
but the statement of the Senator from Montana that we have 
no basis whatever for determining the costs. The Senator 
just now is speaking of the difference in the costs, and when 
we reflect that from 80 to 90 per cent of the cost of every 
article is in the labor in producing it, there is a basis for our 
action. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My figures did not relate to the difference 
in the cost of producing the aluminum abroad and in this 
country. The Senator from Montana said they were producing 
it at a cost of 12 to 13 cents a pound, and charging the Amer- 
ican people 24 cents, 
article was valued at a little above 20 cents a pound, exclusive 
of certain charges incident to importation and distribution in 
the United States, and that the high price of the imported 
article having something to do with the Aluminum Co. 
of America keeping its price up above what it can sell to the 
American people for. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. 
tana has spoken about the coal. 
of our American mines; do they? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I believe so. 

Mr. COPELAND. And Mr. Mellon has some degree of in- 
terest in the mines. A corporation, like a great octopus, with 
tentacles reaching everywhere, has tentacles down in the coal 
mines, They own steamship lines. They can transport coal 
from every part of our country, and use it wherever they 
operate. Certainly if they operate up the Saguenay, which is 
close to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, it is a very easy journey 
for a boat around our Atlantic seaboard into the gulf and up 
the Saguenay. 

Mr. President, even though I share all the antipathy and 


is 


President, the Senator from Mon- 


feeling of the Senator from Montana toward the selfishness of | 


this corporation. I am not content to vote here for any tariff 
which has in it the possibility of transferring these great plants 
of my State up to the Saguenay River in Canada. There should 
be some way for us to get this information. We ought not to 
go at this matter blindly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppie in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 


Exactly, and how can the Senator | 


What I said was that the imported | 


I suppose they use coal out | 
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Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is there to prevent the 
Finance Committee from summoning witnesses to get all the 
information that it sees fit on this or every other subject? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am sure there must be power somewhere 
in the Government to get the information, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is not every committee of 
the Senate given the power to summon witnesses to furnish in- 
formation for use in the drafting of legislation? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have forgotten what committee it was— 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] may be able to en- 
lighten us—which had before it Mr. Mellon himself to talk about 
this water power up in Canada, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; the Judiciary Committee had 
before it a deposition of Mr. Melion with respect to the transac- 
tion by which they acquired this power, but it had no relation to 
the cost of preduction or anything of the kind. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I inquire of the Senator from 
Montuna if there is not power in the committees of the Senate 
| to investigate any subject which may be the basis of legisla- 
tion? The Supreme Court has so held. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Undoubtedly the committees of 
both Houses could have summoned the officers of the Aluminum 
Co. of America, and I suppose "could have required them to pro- 
duce their books, but the committees of both Houses have been 
particularly tender of Mr. Mellon and have not required him to 
do that, so we have not the information. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr: President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I will yield in just a moment. 

Mr. President, I despise chain stores and mergers of banks 
and these great combinations which became so powerful that 
they permeate and reach to every part of the earth and leave 
our people helpless. I do not care how big this corporation is, 
there must be some way to reach to its heart. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the thing that must be done. But 
it is unthinkable simply to stand here and vote to lower the 
rate on aluminum without knowing what effect that may have 
upon 10,000 families in New York State and thousands of fam- 
ilies in other States of the Union. That is the thing about 
which I want to know. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
York yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think the Senator has the argument 
turned squarely around. If they have any reason why they 
ought to have this high rate, should not they say so? Is it not 
illogical to vote high rates on people or for people and not know 
why they are put there, but just because Mr. Mellon is one of 
the big fellows? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Iowa and I differ in 
| one respect. Just as soon as a thing grows big and, like an 
octopus, has a lot of tentacles, he wants to cut one off wherever 
he sees it. I do not want to cut off a useful arm of industry 
that reaches into my State. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I was speaking only of the question of 
information. Whose duty is it to let us know about these 
things? 

Mr. COPELAND. Is there not power enough in the United 
States Senate and in the Congress of the United States to get 
this information? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; and one way to exercise that power 
is to reduce this rate. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the Senator’s opinion, and he may 
be right; I do not know. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want to ask the Senator a few ques- 
tions about that situation. I visited the plant myself last sum- 
| mer, It is operated by a great gigantic water power that can 
| not be moved into Canada or anywhere else. Nexi, it has great 
valuable buildings there that will not be moved over into Canada 
or anywhere else. It has a lot of machinery all in place there, 
and the movement of the plant over inte Canada is almost 
unthinkable. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will bear with me, that is 
the thing of which I am afraid. They would not move the 
plant, but would leave it there as an everlasting monument to 
the stupidity of Congress. That is what would happen. 

Mr. BROOKHART. They do not dare leave the plant there. 
They are not going to abandon a great plant like that. If there 
is any reason for giving this high rate, they ought to tell us 
what it is. I am not willing to come here and, without knowing 
the facts, vote blindly to give them a high rate against the 
people of the country, when they can easily lay the facts be- 
' fore us. 
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Mr. COPELAND. - Is the Senator willing to vote blindly for 
a low rate, not knowing what effect it might have upon the 
industry in the United States? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; when the low rate is a normal 
rate; and if there is any reason for a high rate we ought to 
have that reason shown to us before we vote for such a rate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we have been debating this 
question for two hours or more and nobody yet knows and no 
one has presented an argument either way as regards the pos- 
sible effect this change might have upon the industry in the 
United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Speaking of the rate, it is 24.12 per cent equiva- 
lent ad valorem. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the present rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is the equivalent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is, 5 cents per pound 
works out about 24 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. If the Senator’s amendment is agreed to, 
even if they do not transfer their plant from the United States 
to Canada where they have untold water power, with shipping 
facilities right at their door from all parts of the world, there 
is one thing sure and that is that there will be no more growth 
of the industry in the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Back in 1922 the rate sought to be put into 
the bill by the Senator from Montana was in effect. Why did 
they not locate their factories in Canada instead of in the United 
States? They located them here under that low rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. They began the making of the product in the 
United States at that time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; under a low tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; because of the fact that the manu- 
facture of the article was a new thing in the world. They had 
just as good a chance here as they had anywhere else except 
where there was better water power. Water power is the great 
thing in this production. The Aluminum Co. of America have 
in Canada water power where they could make every pound of 
aluminum that is made now in the United States. They have 
the water power there now. I do not know that they would 
move their plant from the United States to Canada, but I do 
know there would never be any more increase in the product in 
the United States and I am fearful, too, if this rate is adopted, 
that all the plants here that can be used for some other pur- 
pose would be changed over and the water power in the State 
of New York will be utilized for something else. That power 
would not be a loss to them if they should move their plants 
entirely into Canada and make this product there. I doubt, so 
far as the Aluminum Co, of America is concerned, whether it 
makes any difference to them whether the rate is high or 
whether it is low, but when it gets down to a lower point so 
that it will pay them to go to Canada, that is where they will go. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the greatest Secretary of 
the Treasury since Alexander Hamilton 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
permit an interruption? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I hope the Senator from Utah 
will not talk about their going to Canada. They are there 
already. ‘They are there under the present law. They are in 
Norway under the present law. They are in South America 
under the present law, where they propose now to build not 
only a reduction plant for bauxite, but a plant for the manu- 
facture of aluminum. Do not talk about their going. They are 
already gone. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I meant by going was that as far as 
any further expansion of the industry in the United States 
is concerned, as far as the employment of American labor 
in the United States is concerned, as far as taxes paid to the 
United States Government is concerned, those things will all 
cease if there is an increase in the tariff. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is the Senator perfectly certain 
they are not going there under any circumstances? 

Mr. SMOOT. They will not go as long as they can make 
the product here under the conditions existing now. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the reason for that is because of the tariff 
giving them a position here which enables them to compete 
with Germany. If they have to compete on an equal basis 
without the aid of a tariff, they are going to the country 
where they can make the goods the cheapest. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Do not talk about Germany. 
Germany is unimportant in competition. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I mentioned Germany, but I could have said 
Norway just as well as Germany. The principle applies ex- 
actly the same way. There is no doubt in my mind that that 
will be the result if these rates are put into effect. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I made reference a moment 
ago to the “ greatest Secretary of the Treasury since Alexander 
Hamilton!’ Quotation marks and exclamation points. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And interrogation marks. 

Mr. COPELAND. That wise man did not go up to Canada 
and buy the Saguenay power for nothing. He did not buy it 
for a summer vacation place or for a hunting camp. He bought 
it to have it reserved in case the Congress should do something 
that would make it more profitable to operate the plant in 
Canada than here, 

There is not, in my opinion, a man on the floor of the Senate 
who can tell what the actual effect will be of lowering this 
rate. We should have some positive, some affirmative reason, 
for doing the thing we are proposing to do. 

The Saguenay River is a great, wide river, so deep that a 
great vessel can pass within 20 feet of the rock lining of the 
river. It is an enormous river, with great volumes of water 
in its upper reaches, with falls and rapids where power can 
be developed. Great ships can go up the river carrying coal 
and bauxite, the product necessary to make the aluminum. I do 
not want these factories on the St. Lawrence River to be closed 
and this operation carried on in Canada. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. In this very connection I ask unanimous consent 
to have read at the desk a telegram which I have just received 
from the Fairmont Manufacturing Co. concerning a reduction 
of the present tariff rate on aluminum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to haying the 
telegram read? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am agreeable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


FAIRMONT, W. VA., February 17, 1930. 
Hon, Guy GOFF, 
United States Senator from Weat Virginia: 

Please be advised that Fairmont Manufacturing Co., located at 
Fairmont, W. Va., employing from 250 to 300 men, is able to compete 
under present condition with a duty of 5 cents per pound on aluminum 
pig. The prices of finished aluminum products, howeyer, in sheets, 
coils, etc., established in the American market are insufficient to operate 
at any profit. Any consideration of the aluminum schedule should not 
carry with it any reduction, much less a drastic one, in the tariff of the 
finished article—sheets, coils, ete. Otherwise, this company will be 
unable to continue its operations. 

FAIRMONT MANUFACTURING CO., 
L. M. Brera, President. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


I have a duplicate of the telegram 
just read, and it is quite in keeping with the information that 


has heretofore been accorded us about this matter. This gen- 
tleman is not engaged in the production of aluminum pig, but 
he buys pig from the Aluminum Co. of America, and he trans- 
forms it into sheets, coils, and so forth, He is quite content 
that the duty should remain at 5 cents on the pig; of course, 
he does not want to get into a contest with the Aluminum Co. 
of America about that; everybody can understand that; but 
observe, Mr. President, he has a protective duty of 4 cents a 
pound for transforming pig into sheets, merely for putting it 
through rolls, but he does not give us any information about 
how much it costs him to transform that pig into sheets; he 
does not attempt to give us any information about what it 
costs abroad to transform pig into sheets, nor what the differ- 
ence is between his cost and the cost abroad; but he tells us 
that he can not do business, and he has got to go out of busi- 
ness if the differential of 4 cents a pound is not provided. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 
yield to me for just one moment more? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
further yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 
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Mr. GOFF. What the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu] 
has said is unquestionably correct, as read from the telegram 
itself, but I desire to say that the only point in which I am 
interested and in which the industries of my State are inter- 
ested is in keeping the men employed and the preserying of the 
plant as a going concern, It is therefore immaterial where this 
man buys his material or what his material is going to cost 
him if a reduction of the duty is going to close his plant. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
position of the Senator from West Virginia perfectly well, but 
if he would only give us seme facts upon which we could 
act it would be helpful. This telegram does not furnish them. 

Mr. GOFF. But it states the very outstanding fact 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If this institution 
ginia would tell us how much it costs to transform pig into 
sheet, it would be of some help. 

Mr. GOFF. It might furnish the additional collateral argu- 


ment as to whether or not they were justified in the conclusion | 
which they reached, and for that reason I think it is immate- | 
| cussed. 
| heard; but I haye absolutely no information on the subject. 


rial to state those details, 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this colloquy demonstrates, 


I think, the thought that I expressed a moment ago, that no- | 


body knows anything about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. COPELAND. FI yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from New York and I think 
other Senators are fearful that if this tariff rate shall be re- 


duced Mr. Mellon, the present Secretary of the Treasury, will | 


move his business over to Canada. I am going to read to the 
thinks this great patriot who, according to the chart on the wall, 
through his corporation owns a good part of the world—whether 
he thinks this great man, greater than any Secretary of the 
Treasury since Alexander Hamilton, and now Secretary of the 
Treasury, would be so unpatriotic as to remove his business 
from the United States and transfer it to Canada and to other 
foreign nations when in order to get his products from those 
countries into this country he would have to violate this statute, 


which is section 243, Title V of the Code of Laws of the United | 


States and which, in so far as it applies to this question, reads 
as foliows: 

No person appointed to the office of Secretary of the Treasury, or 
Treasurer, or Register, shall directly or indirectly be concerned or 
interested in carrying on the business of trade or commerce, or be 
owner in whole or in part of any sea vessel. , 


Does the Senator think, in view of that law, 
man would, while he is running this Government, remove his 
business from the United States and transfer it to foreign 
countries? 

Mr. COPELAND. It dees not seem possible, does it? 

Mr. NORRIS, No, sir; it does not. Therefore it seems to me 
to be safe to reduce the tariff. 

Mr, COPELAND. 
know whether the lowering of the tariff would endanger piants 
in this country? 

Mr. NORRIS. I should think, under those circumstances, 
since Mr. Mellon runs the whole business, that it would not, 
He has a monopoly to a great extent now, there being only one 
real competitor in the world; and certainly so long as Mr. 
Mellon is running this Government he would not inflict upon 
his fellow citizens in New York, of whom the Senator from 
New York is speaking, the unemployment that would come if 


he took away their jobs, especially when by doing so he would | 


violate a law of the United States. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr, GLASS. To one of the distinguished Members of this 
body has been ascribed the aphorism, “When in doubt, do 
right.” Why may we not sometimes give the consuming public 
the benefit of the doubt? 

Mr. NORRIS. Why not? 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator from New York is no better in- 
formed as to whether this is an excessive and oppressive rate 
than some of us are as to whether a reduction in the rate would 
be unjust. So, in that state of doubt, why not give the great 
consuming public the benetit of the doubt? 

Mr. COPELAND. If I felt, Mr. President, that the utter 
destruction of the Aluminum Co. of America and its plants in 
my State would relieve the consuming public of America of all 
the economic burdens bearing down upon them, I should vote to 
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I appreciate the desire and the | 


in West Vir- | 


| aluminum. 


ina | York past the employment agencies. 
Senator a portion of an existing statute and ask him if he | 


that this great | 


| zation. 


I should like to ask the Senator does he | 
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put this commodity on the free list. But I do not know, and 
neither does the Senator from Virginia know, as to that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from New York permit me to make an inquiry? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask the Senator what his views 
are as to where the obligation rests to sustain and support a 
duty? My understanding about the matter is that we have 
always considered that the obligation rests upon the party who 
asks for the duty to justify that duty. 

Mr. COPELAND. We are in this position—at least I am— 
I do not know what the records of the committee show, but 
nobody has done me the honor to give me any information about 
I heard the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] 
very earnestly appeal to the Senate the other day to make no 
effort to lower the tariff rates provided by existing law unless 
dne notice had been given, or at least the matter had been dis- 
I do not know what the Finance Committee may have 


Iam waitiug here and anxious to hear convincing argument that 
will show that we may safely lower this tariff duty; that is, 
that by lowering it we will not incur the danger of plants in our 
eountry being removed elsewhere, and likewise that the con- 
suming public will be materially benefited by a lower rate upon 
the raw material. 

I do know, however, about 
my State, and it is increasing; it is not decreasing. 
Senate last week about 


the unemployment situation in 
I told the 
walking down Sixth Avenue in New 
I again walked past the 
employment agencies on Saturday last, and I have never seen 
such crowds of people; they are jamming the doorways seeking 
employment, I do not want any more unemployment; I do not 
want to vote for anything that may bring it. If there is argu- 
ment to be produced that will demonstrate that the lowering 
of the tariff may be accomplished without the danger of fur- 
ther unemployment, I will vote for it. 

I would rather vote for something that would put a dent in 
the Aluminum Co. of America than to do almost anything that 
I could do, so far as tariff rates are concerned. But, Mr. 
President, just because I feel that way about the organization 
is no excuse for me to vote blindly for a lower tariff when 
if it is done there is a possibility of increasing unemployment in 
my State. 

Mr. President, there is no use of my saying anything more. I 
shall wait and ascertain what arguments can be presented. I 
have not heard any as yet which would justify a material 
decrease in the rates. 

I am convinced of the far-reaching influence of that organi- 
No one living can look upon the chart on the wall and 
have any other feeling; but I do’not know what effect the pro- 
posed rate may have upon the industry in America. When I 


| am in doubt, I am going to do what I think is right. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I just want to say that it is inconceivable 
to me that the importation of 68,000 tons of cast-iron pipe into 
a country using a million and a half tons could haye very much 
effect on employment or unemployment. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator said exactly the same thing 
about brick. He said that the importation of 77,000,000 brick 
would not affect the price of brick in this country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I repeat what I said about brick, and will 
repeat it again when I have another opportunity. In my judg- 
ment, if there is no better case here in behalf of this high rate 
on aluminum than there was in bebalf of a high rate on cast- 
iron pipe it has no standing in court. 

Mr. COPELAND. All right. Then suppose we concede that 
we were all wrong on cast-iron pipe and on brick. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I will not concede that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator know whether or not the 
imposition of this lower rate upon aluminum would have any 
effect upon the aluminum factories in this country? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I know that the aluminum factories in this 
country were established and located where they are now under 
the rate proposed by the Senator from Montana; and if, as an 
original proposition, they located In (his country and in the 
Senator's own State under the rate proposed by the Senator from 
Montana, it is inconceivable that now, after they have become a 
monopoly and control the entire market, they would pick up 
and move out of the United States as a result of restoring the 
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rate under which they started. 
directly from the Aluminum Co, 

Mr, COPELAND. I have not, either. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not apt to get any information from 
them as to whether they would move out or not; but I am taking 
this simply as a logical proposition. It is inconceivable to me 
that there is any basis for the fear that they would move out, 
because, as a matter of fact, they are already exporting alumi- 
num products into Canada from the United States, in addition 
to the exchange of products they bring in from Canada. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can furnish this much enlighten- 
ment to the Senator from New York: Under the tariff of 1913 
a French company came over here and started an enormous 
plant in the State of North Carolina. The war broke out and 
they were unable to go along with it. The Aluminum Co, of 
America bought out that plant, and it is now one of its great 
units in the State of North Carolina, under the tariff of 1913, 
which I propose to reestablish. In other words, one of its 
greatest units was started under a duty such as is here proposed. 

Mr. COPELAND. - Would the Senator be in favor of placing 
all the rates in this bill at the levels carried in the tariff act 
of 1913? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why, I suppose the conditions are 
altogether different now from those of 1913. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the answer, of course. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I could not answer the question 
as to whether I would ask that all of the rates in the act of 
1918 be restored. What releyancy has that to this particular 
case? I could not make such a case as is made here against 
this rate—I would not pretend to claim to make such a case— 
against every rate in the 1913 act. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY] has argued that they had this rate in 1913 and that they 
prospered under it, and the Senator from Montana justly said 
that the conditions now are altogether different. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no; if the Senator will yield, he did 
not say that. He said the conditions are different as to various 
industries. Therefore we can not establish the same yardstick 
for other industries that we can establish for the aluminum in- 
dustry, which we know is prosperous. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is the Senator prepared to say that the 
conditions in the aluminum business are exactly the same now 
as they were in 1913? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think they are more prosperous now than 
they were then. They are more of a monopoly. They are able 
to control the price to a greater extent. They do control the 
price. They control the output. They control the importations, 
except in so far as there is competition between the Aluminum 
Co. of America and the European cartel. 

Mr. COPELAND. Iam the last person in the world to defend 
the Aluminum Co, of America. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that. I think the Senator is 
just feeling his way around and probably wants to alight here; 
and I want to help him alight, if I can, on the right track. 

Mr. COPELAND. And I am eager to be helped. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I know that. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator can get a good roost some- 
where—a good, substantial one that will carry my weight—I 
should like to land on it; but the Senator has not provided 
that yet. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am holding it out to the Senator. 
can not alight on it, I am sorry. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. DENEEN. I wish to help the Senator by making a brief 
statement. 

The argument by the senior Senator from Montana rested 
upon the statements he frequently quoted from Robert J. Ander- 
son. I have been informed, since the telegram addressed to the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] was read that 
Mr. Robert J. Anderson is now employed as director of research 
in the Fairmont Manufacturing Co. and that his company now 
protests against the reduction on the sheet aluminum and states, 
among other things, that— 


I have not any information 


If he 


Any consideration of the aluminum schedule should not carry with it 
any reduction, much less a drastic one, in the tariff on the finished 
article, sheets, colls,etce.; otherwise, this company will be unable to 
eontinue its operation. 
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This, I understand, is the same Mr. Anderson upon whose 
speeches and statements the argument of the Senator from 
Montana was based. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Quite so. Mr. Anderson is now 
associated with this Fairmont company in West Virginia; but 
that does not represent his views at all. I have his own personal 
views in a letter to me from Mr. Anderson, He will not sustain 
anything that is said in that telegram. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, will 
further? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
further yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr, DENEEN. It is likely, however, from the statement 
made by the president of his organization that if a reduction 
is made the company will cease doing business and Mr. Ander- 
son will have to look elsewhere for a position, as other employees 
likely will have to do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. Anderson, I am sure, will have 
no difficulty in getting another position. 

Mr. DENEEN. I should think he would not, in view of the 
celérity with which he can take both sides of a question, and 
represent those who are succeeding as well as those who are 
failing. 

Mr WALSH of Montana. I want to rise to that statement. 
I do not think the Senator is justified in saying that Mr. Ander- 
son has taken both sides of the question. Mr. Anderson is not 
to be connected in any wise whatever with that telegram. 

Mr. DENEEN. He is employed in the research department 
of the company. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. He is employed by that company. 

Mr. DENEEN. And it is apparent that the company itself 
thinks that his services are not of sufficient value to enable 
it to continue business if the tariff should be reduced, as pro- 
vided for in the amendments under discussion. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, when I was interrupted I 
was pleading with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY ] 
to find a way in which I might land in his dooryard. He spoke 
about the economie conditions of 1913, and said that under 
the tariff act of that year this industry prospered from that 
time forward. Do they pay quite the same wages now that 
they did in 1913? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If they are entitled to any consideration at 
all from the American people, they do not pay the same wages 
that they paid in 19138. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course they do not pay the same wages; 
and neither do they receive the same price for their product 
that they received in 1913. 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘That is true; but when we talk about the 
conditions of 1913, and compare them with the conditions of 
1930, we might as well compare the Revolutionary War with 
the next war. Conditions are entirely different; the wage 
scale is entirely different, two or three times what it was; and 
all the economic conditions have changed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND, I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to call attention to the fact that the 
average wage paid by the company is $7.25 a day. That is the 
average wage paid in the industry. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, where does the 
Senator get this information? 

Mr. SMOOT. TI got it from the president of the company; 
and he spoke for all of them, 
Mr, WALSH of Montana. 

anybody under oath? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; he did not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
telephone? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; he was in my office this morning and made 
that statement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
there, did he tell the Senator what proportion that represents 
of the total cost paid by the consumer for the product of that 
labor? j 

Mr. SMOOT., 
centage it is. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes; it does. 
ence. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we are talking now about the difference 
between 1913 and to-day. 


the Senator yield 


Did he give this information to 


He told me this morning. 
He just told the Senator over the 


It does not make any difference what per- 


It makes a lot of differ- 
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Mr, BARKLEY, It would be very interesting to compare the 
proportion of the total cost of producing this article in 1913 
that the laboring man got and the proportion that he gets now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that would be absolutely in 
favor of the wage paid to-day, because of the fact that the 
amount of labor was just as much in 1913 as it is to-day, That 
is, the man had to work just as many hours to produce a pound 
or a ton of the material. There is no difference there. 

That is the wage. Now the cost of the article, or what it sells 
for, is not three times the amount that it was at that time; so 
the relative cost is not to be compared. 

As to the price, I have not looked up the exact price. I think 
it is lower to-day than it was in 1913, notwithstanding the 
wage here has increased perhaps three times. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is guessing at that. 
not know what they paid in 1913, 

Mr. SMOOT. I think I have it here. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND, 
give us some figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the wage scale was here, but it is 
not, and I do not want to say simply what I remember. I would 
rather have the exact figures before making a statement, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, of course 
there can not be any dispute that the wages in all lines have 
increased tremendously since 1913. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there can not be any dispute about that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why, everybody knows it. The workmen 
are getting two or three times aS much per day now as they 
were then. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
creased since that time. 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, yes, 

Mr. SMOOT. But the wage in Europe is not as much as our 
increase has been—not half so much. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is one very good rule that we can 
lay down as regards wages in America and wages in Europe. 
What a workingman gets per hour in America is what he gets 
a day in Europe. That is the difference. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the Senator ought to add to that 
that what an American laboring man produces in an hour it 
takes a European laboring man all day to produce. 

Mr. COPELAND. I heard the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kino] say that the American workman produces five or six 
times as much per day as the foreigner. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. All right; but if we were dealing with a 
patriotit concern, whose one anxiety above all others was to 
serve the United States and to benefit our people and to give 
employment to American labor, we should not haye to worry 
about what the rate is. They would find a way, in one fashion 
or another, to operate in America and to continue to employ 
our people; but not the Aluminum Co, of America. All we have 
to do to satisfy ourselves on that score is to look at the chart 
on the wall of this Chamber. The Aluminum Co, of America 
does not care whether it operates in France, or in Yugoslavia, 
or in Norway, or in England, or in Japan, or in Belgium, or 
where it may be. That concern is going where it can make 
the most money; and if it is to the benefit of the Aluminum Co. 
of America to close the plants in New York and elsewhere in 
this country in order that it may go to Canada and make more 
money, the Aluminum Co. of America is going to do it, 

Mr, BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does the Senator know if we reduce 
this rate that these people can make more money in Canada? 

Mr. COPELAND. No. Does the Senator know that if we re- 
duce the rate the plants in the United States will not move to 
Canada? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; I think I know that. 

Mr, COPELAND. The Senator is guessing at it. 
frankly telling him that I do not know. 

Mr. BROOKHART. `The Senator's position is about like this, 
then: Here comes a big octopus and wants to pick the pockets 
of the people for about nine or ten million or more dollars. 
The Senator says, “Why do you want to do it?” ‘They say, 
“We will not tell you”; and he says, “All right; I will vote 
for it.” 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Iowa does not care how 
nuch the consumers of the United States are taxed, if the price 
of wheat can be $1.80. He does not care when it comes to 


He does 


I think the Senator from Utah is about to 


Wages in Europe have also in- 


I am 
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that, and I join him in it; but I not only stand here to try to 
help the farmer get $1.80 for wheat in order that he may live, 
but I want to have the industries of the United States; those in 
my State, certainly, the industrial concerns, operated so that 
their employees can have a living, too. That is where I differ 
from the Senator from Iowa. His attitude is very one-sided. 
He thinks only in terms of agriculture, and what he can do to 
tear down Wall Street. 

Mr. President, I do not care what the name of the company 
is or whose money is in it, if there is in that industry the 
opportunity for American men and women to work and earn 
wages, I am going to vote the tax necessary to make that 
possible, 

In this matter, my state of mind is exactly that of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa, the Senator from Montana, and the Senator from 
Virginia; I do not know. Therefore, I am not going to take a 
chance. I am not going to have it said to me by 10,000 home- 
less working people in the State of New York, “If you had 
voted the other way these factories would be operating.” I do 
not know whether or not they would close down. I do 
know that if the tariff is continued, we have every reason to 
believe they will continue to operate. If the tariff is reduced, 
they may move away from the United States, and I do not want 
to take that chance. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. When it came to agriculture, we told the 
Senator the facts quite fully; he did not have to vote in the 
dark. We gave him the figures all the way through; he knew 
what he was doing. Here comes this institution, and we are 
asked to levy a tax on every housewife in the country, and when 
we want to know why it should be levied, there is no informa- 
tion given; they do not tell us a single fact, give us a single 
reason. Yet the Senator says, “I am for you. You are good 
fellows. You are just like the farmer.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa that I shall probably take an entirely different 
view when it comes to the finished article, the aluminum utensils 
which the housewife uses. At the moment, I am discussing the 
raw material, and I want to be sure that the factories shall not 
be closed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to suggest to the Senator from 
New York, whose intentions I freely concede are just as 
patriotic and as honorable as those of any other Senator, that 
when a comparison is made between the so-called agricultural 
relief bills and the pending bill, even the Senator from Iowa 
leaves out one thing which it seems to me is important. As far 
as I know, as to all bills for the relief of agriculture which have 
been passed and the relief proposition in this bill, there has 
been no question but that all the facts were known. The per- 
sons in behalf of whom the relief was sought laid the cards 
face up on the table. That is not true in this ease. As the 
Senator says, we are more or less in the dark. 

There is another thing we ought to remember. In the case of 
every bill for the relief of agriculture we have passed, in the 
case of those which have been vetoed, and in regard to the 
matter in this bill for the relief of agriculture, Mr. Mellon, who, 
for practical purposes, is synonymous with the Aluminum Co. 
of America, has protested against any of those measures for 
the relief of agriculture. When the veto messages came to us 
they were backed up with letters from Mr. Mellon. Now we 
are considering something which Mr. Mellon controls, and we 
have no information from Mr. Mellon or from the Aluminum 
Co. of America, as the Senator truly says. 

Does the Senator think Mr. Mellon, representing the Alumi- 
num Co. of America, is on a par with the farmers of the United 
States who were asking for relief? 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, no; I would not for a moment say so. 
The Senator from Nebraska knows, as well as I know it myself, 
that I have time and time again expressed irritation over the 
attitude of the “ greatest Secretary of the Treasury since Alex- 
ander Hamilton” about relief measures. Does the Senator 
remember that I introduced a cash bonus bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I did the best I could, in my early days in 
the Senate, to get the Senate to pass that bill. Mr. Mellon 
said, “If we pay a cash bonus, we can not reduce the income 
taxes.” Does the Senator remember that? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I remember it. 

Mr. COPELAND. So do I, 

Mr. NORRIS. We found out that was not true. 

Mr. COPELAND. We did something, but not enough, for the 
soldier. 

Mr, NORRIS. Yes, 
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Mr. COPELAND. His attitude was absurd, and he played 
against the rights of the boys who fought for us. 

Mr. NORRIS. As well as he did against the rights of the 
farmers. 

Mr. GOPELAND. As well as he did against the rights of 
the farmers; but he would play against the rights of the people 
in my State just as he did against the soldiers and against the 
farmers, and I am not going to take any chance. 

Mr. NORRIS. So the Senator is in this position, it seems to 
me, we have to give a bonus to Mr. Mellon now instead of to 
the soldiers. Instead of giving a bonus to the farmer, we have 
to give it to Mr. Mellon in order to keep him good. If we do 
not give him this bonus, he is going to move away. 

Mr. COPELAND. I may say to the Senator that it would 
please me if these plants in my State and the other States were 
anchored, if there were a wall around the country so he could 
not get out and move them out, and could not run this indus- 
try elsewhere; and if he did move them, and there were any 
way to punish him, I would like to have a part in administering 
the punishment. 

But what happens when we talk about agricultural relief and 
a higher price for wheat? Is there anybody who will stand 
up on the floor of the Senate and say that when you increase 
the price of wheat you are not going to increase the cost of 
bread? Of course you are. Whenever you interfere at all with 
economic laws, about which Mr. Mellon and Mr. Coolidge were 
always telling us, you are doing something which artificially 
inflates the price of the product. 

I would go further than my friend from Montana; I would 
put aluminum on the free list, if I felt that it would not result 
in the closing of these factories. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I may be able to 
give the Senator some comforting information. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should be glad to have it. 
had any yet to-day. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I have already put it in the 
Recorp, but perhaps the Senator did not attend to it. I read 
from Mr. Anderson, as follows, 

Mr. COPELAND. Pardon me. Who is Mr. Anderson? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. Anderson, as we are told, is 
now with the research department of a plant out in the State 
of West Virginia. He was formerly with the Bureau of Mines. 
He is a voluminous writer upon the subject of aluminum in 
every aspect. He was a specialist in that line with the Bureau 
of Mines. He writes an annual review of the aluminum indus- 
try for the American metal market, as well as for the Mining 
Journal of London. He says: 


Calculations for the production cost of aluminum have been made 
many times by those competent in the business. Thus Debar gives the 
cost for German practice as about 16 cents per pound, including interest 
and investment and amortization of plant. Clacker, of the British 
Aluminum Co. (Ltd.), has quoted the figure of 12 cents; Collet has 
given 8.6 cents for Norwegian practice; Nissen has given 12 cents for 
European practice in general; and Lodin has quoted 11 cents per pound, 


It is 12 cents for the general European practice, but 13 cents 
plus for the American practice; and we propose to give them a 
duty of 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. COPELAND. What was the 16 cents? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That was for Germany. A duty 
of 9 cents a peund on sheets and coils, if their entire product 
were put into sheets and coils, 90,000 tons, would mean a burden 
upon the American people in the interest of the Aluminum Co, 
of America by this tariff of $16,200,000. That is the gift which 
is to be given to them. The duty of 2 cents a pound alone means 
$3,600,000 to this company. 

I submit that we want seme further evidence than this to 
show that there is the slightest danger about the plant in the 
State of New York being moved away anywhere in the world, 
in view of these figures, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, what weuld it cost to de- 
liver in the United States that material which costs 12 cents in 
Europe? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have not that information. 

Mr. COPELAND. The figures the Senator gives—16 cents for 
Germany and an average of 12 cents for Europe—lead me to ask 
this question: Would it not cost 2 or 8 cents a pound to deliver 
it here? 

Mr. SMOOT. A half a cent a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should think the figures of the 
Senator from Utah would be, perhaps, about right. So that it 
costs 12 cents in Europe to produce, a half a cent more to deliver 
it here, making 124% cents, and the cost of producing it here is 
only 13 cents, but it is proposed that we give them a 2-cent duty 
on top of that. 


I have not 
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Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator mean that is the duty we 
now have on the preduct? 

Mr. WALSH cf Montana. No; that is what we propose. 
amendment proposes to give them a duty of 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. COPELAND. And 8 on the other? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Three and a half on sheets and 
coils. The cost here is not to exceed.a cent a pound more than 
it is in Europe. 

Mr. COPELAND. Bear this in mind, Mr. President, I may 
say to my friend from Montana, that 13 cents plus is the Ameri- 
can cost. Of course, it would cost less money to make it in 
Canada, where wages are much less than here, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I am not sure about that, because 
fuel is a very important item. 

Mr. COPELAND. When the Senator speaks about fuel he 
must bear in mind that fuel must be transported to the St. 
Lawrence River, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly, fuel must be brought 
from Pittsburgh, at the very doors of the American mannfac- 
turer, and transported clear up the St. Lawrence River. 

Mr. COPELAND. But, of course, the distance from Pitts- 
burgh to Saguenay is very much less by water than the distance 
from Pittsburgh to Massena on the St, Lawrence. 

Mr, NORRIS. I think not. 

Mr. COPELAND. By the St. Lawrence River? 

Mr. NORRIS. Clear up to this power plant? 

Mr. COPELAND. We will have a chart here in a moment. 
As far as fuel is concerned, I would not think, if that were an 
item, we could give much consideration to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is a very important item. 

Mr. COPELAND, It may be an important item, but we can 
not give it the sanre consideration, in my opinion, because the 
cost of transportation to the Saguenay would certainly be no 
greater than it is to Massena. 

Mr. President, I want to mention one more point. We are 
discussing here the raw material. We are not discussing the 
finished product, where we have an entirely different problem 
with which we must deal. But I think we have before us very 
little substantial testimony upon which to base a conclusion, 
As the Senator from Michigan (Mr. Couzens] said the other 
day, if we are going to lower rates below the 1922 basis, we 
must have a very substantial reason for doing it, 

May I inquire if the aluminum people were heard at length 
by the Finanee Committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; they were not. No one appeared before 
the Senate committee for or against the amendment. In the 
THouse—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
House, either. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


My 


There were no hearings in the 


I.was about to say there was no request there 
for any hearings whatsoever. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
York was not here when I nrade the statement that the alumi- 
num people appeared in 1922 and Mr. Davis merely told the 
committee that it cost them more to make aluminum in this 
country than it did in Europe and that he would like to have 


Perhaps the Senator from New 


the rates of 1909 restored. That is all he told them, except that 
wages were higher in the United States than in Europe. He 
said he would like to have the rates of 1909 restored, which 
were 7 and 11 cents. He got 5 and 9 cents, 

Mr. SMOOT. The earnings of the company for 1928 were $6 
and $7 per share—on the preferred stock $6 and on the common 
stock $7. Most of those earnings came from fabricated articles 
and not from sheets, and so forth. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the par value of their stock? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is $100 a share. The preferred is a 6 per 
cent preferred stock. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, 
500 per cent on one occasion. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should think with all of the ramifications 
of the company they could make a tremendous amount of money, 
but that particular item is not of concern to me now. So far 
as I know, they might take their whole plant to Norway and 
operate there. What I want to make certain is that the Alumi- 
num Co. of America will continue to operate in the United 
States. That is what I have in mind. 

If any Senator is interested and will lock at the map which 
I now have before me, he will see that the Saguenay River 
enters the St. Lawrence almost or quite at the beginning of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Coal which is brought from Pittsburgh 
would haye merely to go into the gulf and up this tremendous 
river to be delivered, while, on the other hand, if it were to be 
taken into New York it would have to go up the river through 
Montreal and then up the narrow canal to the New York plants. 
The distance, I would say, is 300 or 400 miles nearer to Sagnenay 


They issued a stock dividend of 
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than it would be to the plants in New York State. So far as |] 
fuel is concerned, there would be exactly the same advantage in 
Canada as in New York, and a greater advantage by reason of 
the shorter distance and the possibility of taking larger ships 
up the Saguenay, as they can do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How would the coal get from Pittsburgh out 
on the ecean so as to go up the St. Lawrence Bay into the 
Saguenay River? 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume it is taken down to the Atlantic. 

Mr. BARKLEY. By boat from Pittsburgh? 

Mr. COPELAND. Ob, no; not by boat. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Or from Kentucky or Ohio or Pennsylvania? 
If the Senator figures that the coal must be hauled by rail from 
Pennsylvania or Kentucky or Ohio to the Atlantic coast and 
then reloaded on the boats and carried up the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and up the river to Saguenay, it will have gone half way 
around the world, when they could ship from the coal fields by 
railroad into Canada by a very much shorter route. 

Mr. COPELAND. If it is sent by rail across to Lake Brie 
and then by boat, there would be this additional distance to 
haul it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
other way. 

Mr. COPELAND. They have a railroad line of their own 
that runs down to the St. Lawrence River, and I have no ques- 
tion at all that they could take it by rail because the larger 
part of the distance would be on their own railroad. 

Mr. SMOOT. They get most of their coal from Nova Scotia 
and New London direct. That is where they get most of their 
coal, 

Mr. COPELAND. In that case, it is right next door and 
the distance is very short, So far as fuel is concerned, I think 
We must concede in all fairness that it costs no more to supply 
the Saguenay plant with fuel than it would to supply the 
Massena plant with fuel. So far as water power is concerned 
or the development of water power, they could develop the 
Saguenay and get an abundance of water power as they do now 
on the St. Lawrence. I can not for the life of me see how we 
are going to do the American people any good by taking a 
chance on the closing of the American plants. I wish I could 
take a different viewpoint, but that is my opinion now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. COUZENS. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fess 
Ashurst Fletcher 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 


Cutting 
Dale 


It would be much shorter than around the 


President, I suggest the 


Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
La Follette 
MeCulloch 
McKellar 
MeMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
pe rreraon 
*hipps 
Pine. 
Pittman 
Ransdell 


—_— 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Deneen Johnson Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dill Jones Robsion, Ky. Watson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have an- 
Swered to their names. A quorum is present, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I haye accumulated and gath- 
ered together considerable information which, it seems to me, is 
of some value and which I expected to use when the Senate 
reached this particular schedule. I was not able to be present 
to-day when the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] addressed 
the Senate. For fear that I might repeat some of the arguments 
which he has presented and duplicate some of the material 
which he has, perhaps, used, I am not going to go into that 
phase of the subject. I haye been informed by the Senator from 
Montana that he has not asked consent that the chart which he 
has exhibited might be printed in the Recorp, I now ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that the chart presented by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 

(The chart referred to appears on opposite page.) 


Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Howell 
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Mr. NORRIS, It seems to me that chart tells the whole 
story. We are confronted here, Mr. President, with a peculiar 
condition. The Aluminum Co. of America, having, to a great 
extent, a monopoly of the aluminum business throughout the 
entire civilized world, is protected by a tariff, and the motion 
of the Senator from Montana is to reduce that tariff to a point 
which, I think, from what little evidence we have on the 
subject, is conceded to represent more than the difference in 
the cost of production at home and abroad. We are con- 
fronted with the proposition that the Aluminum Co. of America, 
which is controlled by the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
immediate members of his family, the greatest monopoly in the 
civilized world in relation to aluminum, is to be protected by 
a tariff that has enabled it to build up this monopoly; and we 
are now told that if we shall reduce that tariff the present 
Secretary of the Treasury, the greatest to hold that office since 
Alexander Hamilton, is going to pack his earpetbag and move 
with the industry into a foreign country. That is the argu- 
ment—the main argument—that is made for the retention of 
this high duty. 

Is it possible, Mr. President, that there is anything in that 
argument? I can not believe that there is; I can not believe 
that the man who is Secretary of the Treasury, and has been 
so for years, who is one of the great dominating influences in 
the control of the National Government, who has been relied 
upon by three Presidents as the backbone of the administra- 
tion, is going to resign his office and move away, and is going 
to tuke his aluminum business with him if we do not continue 
this tariff rate under which he has created and built up this 
great monopoly; that he is going to discharge his fellow citi- 
zens; that he is going to deprive them of employment; that he 
is going to bring distress and poverty; that he is going to bring 
the bread line again; that he is going to bring the soup buši- 
ness again in the cities where people will have to contribute 
to pay the men who will lose their jobs. Oh, Mr. President, 
that can not be, Certainly a man who has been honored as 
he has will not take such a revengeful attitude as that. 

It is to be regretted that the country is at the mercy of any 
great corporation such as this. We have been talking for the 
last two or three days about corporations dominating and con- 
trolling our Government; we have had much to say here, pro 
and con, about the influence of great combinations of wealth in 
the control of our country from the White House all down 
through the list of positions, even applying to the Supreme Court ; 
and now, on the heels of that discussion, we haye this great 
corporation saying to us, “You have given us a tariff during 
the years that have passed that has enabled us to grasp into 
our fingers the aluminum business of the entire civilized world, 
and unless you continue to give us this bonus we are going to 
turn around and deprive American laborers of employment; we 
are going to bring soup houses again; we are going to bring 
poverty.” 

That can not be, Mr. President. Men who have enjoyed the 
bounty of high protective tariff by which they haye made hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars certainly will not be so hard-hearted 
as to turn their backs on the people and the country that gave 
them that bonus, and gave it to them from the pennies that were 
earned by the sweat of the brow of honest toil. Oh, no; they 
will not do that, Mr. President. Through the years that have 
passed having, by a high tariff, enabled monopoly to grow fat 
and in its greed to take possession of the country, have we 
reached a time in our national life when it has become so great 
that it can say to the Government, “ We do not care what your 
tariff is; we own the world anyway, and if we do not make the 
product here we will make it somewhere else’? 

I can not be unmindful of the fact that during the last several 
years everybody has been trying honestly to do something for 
stricken agriculture, It was conceded that the farmer was pro- 
ducing at a loss the food that went into the homes of America, 
and everyone wanted to give him relief. We could not agree 
always as to what form the relief should take; we disagreed 
seriously ; but when we finally did agree by making concessions 
on all sides and sent a bill to the President, it met a veto: and 
the principal argument that came back with that veto was the 
argument made by Andrew W. Mellon, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which is a part of our records: it was vetoed for the 
reasons given by him. Again it went to the President, and again 
it was vetoed. Again we asked the President to outline his view 
on the debenture plan—which has been incorporated in this bill 
by an amendment—and again it met with a rebuff from the 
President, and again it was backed by the argument of Andrew 
W. Melion. It was said that we were trying to give to stricken 
agriculture a bonus. Now, however, we come to a tariff bill, and 
the beneficiary of the tariff that we are now considering is not 
producing at a loss, but is waxing fat and living in luxvry ; it 
is one of the great monopolies of the world. 
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Mining Properties 


Bauxites du Midi 100% 
rance) 


Jadranski Bauxit Dionico Drus'tvo 95% 
(Jugoslavia) 


Primorske Bauxite Co. 67% 


Societa Anonyma Mineraria Triestina 50% 


American Bauxite Co. 100% 


Demerara Bauxite Co., Ltd. 100% 
(British Guiana) 


Republic Mining & Manufacturing Co. 100% 


Surinaamsche Bauxite Maatschappij 100% 
(Dutch Guiana) 


Magnesium 


American Magnesium Corporation 100% 
Carbon electrodes 
Electric Carbon Co. 100% 


Republic Carbon Co. 33% 
Alumina 
Aluminum Ore Co, 100% 


Aluminum 
Tallassee Power Co. 100% 


Det Norsk Nitridaktieselskab 33% 
Norsk Aluminum Co. 50% 


Societa Dell’ Alluminio Italiano, 50% 


Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd. 100% 


Aluminum Manufactured Goods 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd. 100% 


Aluminum Seal Co. 100% 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Co. 31% 
Aluminum Die Casting Corp. 90% 


Aluminum Manufacturers, Inc. 71% 


Aluminum Die Casting Corp. of Germany 100% 


Fonderie de Precision 33% 
Aluminum Screw Machine Products Co, 80% 
American Body Co. 1009: 


Aluminum Index Co. 100% 


Birmingham Aluminium Casting Co., Led. 10% 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 100%: 


Sales 


Northern Aluminiu. Co., Lid, 100% 
(England) 


Aluminom Co. of South America 100% 


Asia Aluminum Co. 60% 
Qapan) 


L’Aluminium|d‘Amerique 100% 
(Belgium) 


Pierson Rocding & Co. 100% 


Aluminum Co. of Michigan 100% 


SG 
A 


NO 


Note: Percentage of stock 
ownership of the Aluminum 
Company of America, where 
known, is indicated by the 
figures following the name 
of the company; information 
as of December 1926. 


Railroads 
Alton & Southern Railroad Co. 100% 


Bauxite & Northern Railway Co. 100% 
St. Lovis & Ohio River Railroad Co, 100% 
Roberval and Saguenay Railway 100% 


The Massena Terminal Railroad Co, 100% 
Power and Public Utilities Companies 


St. Lawrence River Power Co. 100% 

St, Lawrence Transmission Co. 100% 
Hannawa Falls Water Power Co. 100% 
Potsdam Electric Light & Power Co. 100% 
The Massena Electric Light *Power Co. 100% 
Ogdensburg Gas Co. 100% 
Ogdensburg Power & Light Co, 160% 

St. Lawrence Water Co. 100% 


Ogdensburg Strect Railway Co. 100% 
Knoxville Power Co. 100% 
Michigan Gas & Electric Co. 


St. Lawrence County Utilities, Inc. 100% 


St. Lawrence Valley Power Corp, 100% 
Chute-a-Caron Power Co., Lid..100% 


Miscellancous Holdings 


i Sproston’s Led. 100% 
(British Guiana) 


Fic. 11.—Aluminum Co. of America. Relations of owned and affiliated companies. 
Reproduced by Military Intelligence Division, General Sta. 
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Its bonus is now at stake, and we are afraid to reduce it lest 
that great man may use, to the disadvantage of the Nation, the 
power that he has gained by virtue of the pennies of the Ameri- 
can people in the higher prices they have been compelled to 
pay on account of the high duty upon his product—lest we 
incur his displeasure and cause his great corporation to do 
the common people of this country an injury. Now, the Alumi- 
num Co. of America, which is not like agriculture, stricken, 
is praying, not for a new bonus but in the opulence of wealth is 
asking for the continuance of the bonus that we bave paid them 
during all these years, and we are afraid to reduce it; we 
are afraid to cut it down to 2 cents a pound, when the only 
evidence we haye here as to the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad is that that difference is only a cent 
and a half a pound. 

Some time ago, Mr. President, the Senate asked the Judiciary 
Committee to ascertain as a legal proposition whether Mr. 
Mellon could rightfully hold the office of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. There are now on file, although not as yet passed upon 
by the Senate, a majority and two or three minority reports 
from the Judiciary Committee. In all of them it is conceded 
that Mr. Mellon, as is demonstrated here by the chart which 
is hanging on the wall showing the ramifications of the Alumi- 
num Co, of America, owns all or a controlling interest in hun- 
dreds of corporations scattered over the world. At least one 
of the minority reports, now on file among the documents of 
the Senate in the present Congress, shows that, in addition to 
those corporations, he and his immediate business associates 
and members of his family own a controlling interest in a large 
number of other corporations outside of the aluminum industry, 
some of them being among the wealthiest corporations in all 
the world. Yet we are afraid to take away from them a por- 
tion of the bonus which they have had during all these years; 
and that fear is openly expressed. The Senator from New 
York, in his able argument, frankly admits fear of the power 
of this corporation to bring distress and poverty and unemploy- 
ment to the American toiling masses, and, on account of that, 
he is afraid to reduce the tariff rate on the products of the 
Aluminum Co, 

From the history of that company from the time it first 
started—I have the documents in my desk here, bat there , will 


be no dispute about the facts—it will be found that they have 
from time to time during the years that have passed paid divi- 
dends that almost startle the imagination. 

As I remember, on one occasion they issued a stock dividend 


of several thousand per cent. They doubled and redoubled the 
capital of the corporation in that way even without putting a 
dollar or a dime into it. Now that they haye spread over the 
world we are afraid of them; we dare not take away their 
bonus. It is a sad commentary, it seems to me, when openly 
such a fear is expressed. 

I read as an interruption during the remarks of the Senator 
from New York a portion of a statute which I want to re-read. 
Section 243, Title V, of the Code of Laws, in so far as the law 
applies to Mr. Mellon, reads as follows: 


No person appointed to the office of Secretary of the Treasury, or 
Treasurer, or Register, shall directly or indirectly be concerned or inter- 
ested in carrying on the business of trade or commerce, or be owner in 
whole or in part of any sea vessel. 


The chart on the wall shows the companies in which the 
greatest Secretary of the Treasury since Alexander Hamilton is 
interested, in the name, it is true, of a corporation, I have not 
read the names of all the corporations on the chart, and prob- 
ably it does not show the boat lines, the steamers, and other 
vessels engaged in trade plying between different ports of the 
world which another corporation which he controls is now and 
has been for years operating. Yet the Senate of the United 
States is afraid to reduce the tariff and take from this great 
corporation, this great octopus, a part—and only a part—of the 
bonus that has enabled it to become greater than the Govern- 
ment of the United States, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if it has not been done al- 
ready, I ask unanimous consent that the plat that appears on 
the wall be inserted in the Recorp. I see no reason why it 
should not be inserted, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. 
made and granted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I think I ought to say that, if I 
remember correctly, it will take an order of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing to have the plat put into the Record. I do not 
object to its going in. I am only calling the attention of the 
Senator now to the fact that if that order is required, we can 
put it in later. I have no objection to its going in. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that the Senator does not ob- 
ject; but I had a chart put in the Recorp, and I do not think 


That request has already been 
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we did it in that way. I had a chart put in the Recorp that 
was a little larger, I think, than that, although the length 
ran the other way instead of up and down. 

Mr. SMOOT. I remember that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I haye no doubt that this one may be put in 
the RECORD. i 

Mr. SMOOT. I said what I did simply because of the fact 
that if it does not appear in the Recorp to-morrow I want the 
Senator to know that it will appear later. 

‘ Mr. NORRIS. It may not appear to-morrow, Mr. President. 
The Government Printing Office may not be able to get it in 
ON because they will have to take a photograph of the 
char 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I know they will. 

Mr. NORRIS. And they will have to reduce it very much, 
down to the size of course of a page in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted the Senator from Montana to know, 
however, that-I did not bring this matter to his attention to 
object to it in any way. I merely wanted to call attention to 
the fact that there is a requirement made by the House and 
the Senate as to photographs, maps, and so forth, to the effect 
that they can not go into the Recorp unless by a joint com- 
mittee action; but it may be that this would not fall within 
that order. In case it does, however, I want the Senator to 
know that I shall ask immediately that it be put into the 
RECORD. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I listened to the re- 
marks of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris}. I under- 
stood him to state that the company referred to, with its 
interests abroad and at home, controlled the market for this 
product. 

Mr. NORRIS. Not the entire market, but a very large pro- 
portion of it. They do have some competition. i 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I was about to inquire of the Sena- 
tor—not to engage in an extended debate, but merely to get 
his viewpoint—what effect, then, would the tariff have on the 
price of this article to the consumer, assuming for the moment 
that this company did practically control the market. If it 
did, of course, then it would continue to control the market— 
tariff or no tariff. I was going to follow that question by pro- 
pounding another. I would now call the attention of the 
Senate to the revenues we have been receiving from duties im- 
posed on this particular article. I do not know whether those 
figures bave been introduced into the Recorp or not; but, from 
my point of view, I think it would be helpful and suggestive to 
bear in mind that we are deriving a considerable revenue 
from the present rates on this particular article. 

Thus, in 1923 we received $2,066,612; in 1924, $1,549,854; in 
1925, $2,094,485; in 1926, $3,562,745; in 1927, $3,111,588; and in 
1928, $1,940,833, 

I call these figures to the attention of Senators and beg to 
add that I am not forgetting throughout this whole discussion 
on the tariff bill that we must raise, in round figures, $4,000,000,- 
000 to carry on the business of our Government and meet its 
fixed and at times indefinite obligations. We must raise this 
money, and we set about to raise it from different sources. One 
of those sources is income taxes, We receive certain sums from 
moneys due us from foreign governments. We sell property 
belonging to the Government, We lease certain property; we 
receive royalties; and last year we received from tariff sources 
some $602,000,000 or $603,000,000, 

I call attention to this revenue feature of this tariff Dill. 
There was a time when thoughtful men, entitled to the term 
of statesmen, argued in favor of tariff duties for “ revenue pur- 
poses only.” We later heard of -“ competitive tariffs"; and 
many believe in what has been termed “ protective tariffs.” But, 
in any event, whether we favor the Democratic or the Repub- 
lican theory, one of the main purposes of a tariff is the 
raising of reyenue needed by the Government; and I wish it 
understood and borne in mind that in this case we raise a very 
considerable amount of needed revenue, 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand that the Senator said that as 
a result of the tariff on this product the Government collected in 
revenues about $1,900,000. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, In 1928 the amount was $1,940,833. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that if this tariff is effective—as I assume it is—in order for 
the Government to get $1,940,000 the Aluminum Co, collects from 
the people of the United States over $19,000,000. Does the Sen- 
ator approve of that method of collecting revenues for the Fed- 
eral Government? Is it not rather expensive to the people? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Upon the assumption that a reduction 
of the rate would reduce the price of this article to the con- 
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sumer, perhaps the Senator’s question might be answered “ yes” 
or “no”; but I inquire whether, if this company controls the 
foreign market and the home market, the question of the tariff, 
high or low, would affect the action of the company in fixing 
prices? Assuming that it was a monopoly, assuming that it 
controlled the market at home, then tariff or no tariff would not 
affect the price to the consumer. i 

I do not desire at this moment to state or restate my theory 
as to this whole question of tariff legislation, but I do intend 
to remind Senators and urge them to consider the important 
item of revenue to our Government derived from tariff duties. 
It might be that the reduction of this rate would increase the 
revenue, or, upon the other hand, it might materially reduce 
it; but whatever would be the result, I am inviting attention 
to that element in this tariff bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from California 
[Mr. SHORTRIDGE] makes two points—one in relation to the 
question of monopoly, the other in relation to the question of 
revenue, 

First, he says, if this be a monopoly—and I suppose he means 
a world monopoly, and nobody has claimed that it was an en- 
tire monopoly—then it makes no difference whether the tariff 
is up or down; they will make the price anyway. All I want 
to do is to call attention to the fact that, if that argument of 
the Senator from California is good, it is a complete answer 
to these Senators who were trembling for fear the plants in 
this country would be shut down. If that is true, then there 
is not any danger about their moving away; and Andy is 
going to stay with us right along. He can still be our Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; he can still be “the greatest Secretary 
of the Treasury since Hamilton,” and he will keep the work- 
men employed just the same as ever. So the Senator has ef- 
ficiently and succinctly and completely answered the argument 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. Corrranp] that he was 
afraid that if we reduced this tariff Andy would move over 
to Canada, or to Norway, or to Iceland, or to some other 
foreign country. 

As to the other proposition of revenue, as the Senator says, 
it may be that a reduction of this tariff will increase the reve- 
nue. We can make the tariff so high that nothing comes in, 
and we get no revenue. 

Let us assume that the argument made against this motion 
of the Senator from Montana is correct, and that if we reduce 
this tariff we will let in foreign manufactures and foreign 
aluminum. Then it follows, if that argument is correct, that 
we have greatly increased the reyenue, Hence, although the 
revenue will be very expensive to the American people and it 
will be paid for by those who are poor and can not well afford 
to pay it, we will immensely increase the revenue, if that argu- 
ment be true, by the reduction. 

Mr, SMOOT. I call for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to say just 
a word. 

When the duty of 1922 was imposed, increasing the rate on 
pig from 2 cents to 5 cents, within 30 days thereafter the Alu- 
minum Co. of America raised its price just the amount of the 
increase in the tariff, 3 cents a pound; and within the same 
period it raised its rate. upon sheet some 3%4 cents above the 
price theretofore asked. In other words, the imposition of a 
tariff operates to raise the price. Conversely, it is reasonable 
to suppose that a reduction of the duty will reduce the price. 

The Senator is in error, however, in assuming that the 
Aluminum Co. controls world prices. It does not. Three years 
ago, when the European cartel reduced its price, the Aluminum 
Co. reduced its price. Of course, if we reduce the tariff, the 
eartel will be able to reduce its price to the American purchaser, 
and the Aluminum Co. will haye to meet that price. 

That is the answer to the argument of the Senator about the 
price. 

Now, with respect. to the other matter. The present duty on 
sheets, coils, and rolls is prohibitive. There are no importa- 
tions at all, and, accordingly, no revenue. So that the Senator 
need not be concerned about that. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call attention to the 
fact that when the tariff was reduced in 1913 there was no rea- 
son why the price was reduced. 

In 1918 the price was 33 cents. In 1919 it was 32 cents. In 
1920 it was 30 cents. In 1924 it was 28 cents. In 1925 it was 
28 cents. In 1926 it was 27 cents. In 1927 it was 25 cents. 
In 1928 it was 24 cents. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, none of those reductions, prob- 
ably, had anything to do with the tariff. Improved machinery, 
improved methods, and other improvements, resulted in re- 
ductions. But the Senator ought to have his attention called 
to the fact that when the 1922 act was passed and the tariff 
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was increased—that is when the tariff was increased—the price 
was increased immediately. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next year, 5 cents. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think within 30 days, by the amount of the 
tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am taking the year; that is all I have in- 
formation on here. 

Mr. NORRIS. It was increased. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it was increased. 

Mr. NORRIS. That increase was more than the tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is less now than it was in 1923. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Montina whether or not, when the tariff was reduced, 
in 1913, from 7 cents on crude to 2 cents, and on shapes from 
oe to 3% cents, there was a corresponding reduction in the 
price. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
know. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the Senator from California 
(Mr. SHORTRIDGE], in reply to the question I asked him, did not 
advise the Senate very definitely. I want to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that while we are collecting about $1,940,- 
000 a year in revenue, assuming that the tariff is effective, 
while the Government is getting only $1,940,000, the Aluminum 
Co. of America is taking out of the pockets of the American 
people $19,380,000, in round figures. I suggested to the Senator 
from California, and asked him the question, if that was not 
rather a high rate to pay to the Aluminum Co. of America for 
revenue to the extent of $1,940,000. In other words, in order 
to get $1,940,000 in revenue, the Aluminum Co. of America was 
a wy by the revenue act to collect $19,380,000 from the 
people. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that represented their profits 
from every activity they had, on all sales of goods, and the 
profits on all the 1,500,000 shares of preferred and 1,500,000 
shares of common. It represented the profits they made. They 
did not make as much as 5 cents, because the difference between 
the foreign price and the price in this country was only 2 cents, 
That is the actual difference. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator is talking about one thing and 
I am talking about an entirely different thing. I am saying 
that under the revenue act the Aluminum Co. of America has 
been authorized to collect from the American people $19,380,000, 
when the American Government received in its Treasury, out 
of that entire sum, only $1,940,000. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield to the Senator from California for a 
question. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, 
ask him a question. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator will have an opportunity to 
answer the question. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator puts direct questions to me, 
and I assume he wants me to answer them. If he does not, 
be it so, 

Mr. BLAINE. 
the floor in his own right. I rose to suggest that the Senator 
had not answered my question, and I wanted to inform him 
that while he was talking about the revenues the Government 
derived from the imposition of this tariff tax, at the same time 
he was authorizing the Aluminum Co. of America to leyy against 
the people of the United States $19,380,000. That is what was 
authorized by the 1922 act. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr, BLAINE. If the tariff is effective—and I assume it is— 
that is the amount, or substantially the amount, the Aluminum 
Co. of America collected from the consumers of America. If 
the tariff is not effective, then certainly it appears perfectly 
ridiculous to maintain this high rate of duty. 

My remarks go to the point that while we are collecting some 
revenue on account of the tariff on this commodity, while we are 
doing that, we are imposing upon the people nine times as much 
of a tax burden as the Government realizes in actual receipt 
of revenues under this rate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Mr. President, why does the Senator 
say, what is the reason in saying, that the Government “ author- 
ized” that company to charge and collect from the American 
people some $19,000,000? Upon what line of logical argument 
does the Senator make such a statement? Will he have the 
goodness to answer that question? . 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I had assumed, from the argu- 
ments of the Senator from California, that the purpose of the 
tariff! was to provide certain benefits to home industry. I am 


I have not the figures; I do not 


I wish to reply to the Senator and then 


I put the question to the Senator while he had 
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not going into an academic discussion of that question. 
argument being sound in the mind of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, it foliows that when you levy an ad valorem rate equal to 
almost 25 per cent, you are authorizing the Aluminum Co. of 
America to collect that; otherwise your theory in regard to a 
protective tariff becomes nothing but sounding brass. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And a tinkling cymbal. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr, President, I have been 
conferring with some of my colleagues on this side of the | 
Chamber, and I would like to have the attention of the Senator 
from Montana, 

I find a sentiment among our colleagues over here favorable | 
to a reduction in the present rate, but some of them think thut 
the reduction proposed in the amendment is somewhat extreme. 
I would like to ask the Senator from Montana if he is disposed 
to make a compromise to inerease the rate somewhat above 
what he has proposed, 

Mr. WALSH of Mentana. Mr. President, I find myself with- 
out any information that will justify me in asking any other 
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rate than those proposed here. I could think of an arbitrary 
figure, but how could I justify myself in doing anything of the 
kind? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
first branch of the amendment offered by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GIL- 
LETT}. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Hawes] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FHSS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Resp] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Sutesteap] with the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My colleague [Mr. WHEELER] is 
unavoidably absent. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 
He is paired with the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses}. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANspEt.] is paired with the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD]. 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Smitu] to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Waxcorr] and 
permit by vote to stand. 

The result was announeed—yeas, 41, 
YEAS—41 

Johnson 
Kendrick 
La Follette 


Bairo] with the Senator 


or 


nays 39, as follows: 


Simmons 
Steck 


Allen 
Ashurst 


Connally 
Cutting 
Dill 


Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Caraway 


Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla 
‘Trammell 
Walsh, Mass, 
Waish, Mont. 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Harrls 
Harrison 
Hayden 
Howell 


McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Pitiman 
Seball 
Sheppard 
NAYS—239 
McCulloch 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Robinson, Ind, 
Robsion, Ky. 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
NOT VOTING—16 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Gould Moses Reed Walcott 
Hawes Overman Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 


So the first branch of the amendment of Mr. Warsa of Mon- 
tana was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of to-day’s business the Senate take a recess | 
until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objections? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Waterman 
Watson 


Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 

Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 

Jones 

Kean 

Keyes 


Bingham 
Brock 
Broussard 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Dale 
Deneen 
Fess 
Glenn 
Gott 


Heflin 
King 


Shipstead 
Smith 


Baird 
Gillett 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to move an executive ses- 
sion, but I understand there is one further amendment to the 
tariff bill which will lead to no debate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was in hopes we could finish up with the 
aluminum item to-day. There is another amendment of the 
Senator from Mont: ma [Mr. WALSH] upon which we are yet to 
vote and then I hayé one more amendment pending on another 
branch of the subject. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understood it was agreed that 
my amendment as a whole was to be submitted to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair submitted the request 
for that to be done and a separate vote was asked. The ques- 
tion now is on agreeing to the second part of the amendment of 
the Senator from Montana, which will be reported. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 107, line 19, aluminum, the 
Senator from Montana proposes to strike out “9” and insert 
“316,” so as to read: 


In coils, plates, sheets, bars, rods, circles, disks, blanks, strips, rectan- 
gles, and squares, 34% cents per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire now to revert to 
paragraph 339, page 78, to an amendment which I have alre:z idy 
offered restoring the rate on aluminum household utensils, which 
was the rate in effect prior to the increase in the 1922 act, fol- 
lowing out the principle of the rate adopted in the amendment 
of the Senator from Montana. I do not care to discuss it, but I 
ask for a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 


The question is on agreeing to the 


The amendment will be stated. 
On page 78, paragraph 339, in lines 
16 to 17, strike out “11 cents per pound and 55,” and insert in 
lieu thereof “25,” so as to read, relative to table, household, 
kitchen, and hospital utensils, and hollow or flat ware, not 
specially provided for, as follows: 

Composed 
valorem, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, this is what the amendment will 
do: It will take off 11 cents per pound and reduce the rate of 
55 per cent ad valorem to 25 per cent ad valorem. It is a re- 
duction of 30 per cent ad valorem and 11 cents per pound on 
these items. I would like to have the yeas and ns LYS. 

Mr. COPELAND. As far as I am concerned, I am going to 
vote for this amendment relating to aluminum household uten- 
siis., I did not vote for the amendments of the Senator from 
Montana, and made my protest against them because of my fear 
of interfering with employment in the industry. I: my remarks 
I stated my grounds for voting against those amendments and 
my intention to vote for this amendment in case it should be 
brought before the Senate. This has to do with the welfare of 
the consumer; the other with the corporation. Therefore, so 
far as I am concerned, since we have chosen to put raw mate- 
rial at the rate adopted, I shall vote for this amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky on which 
the yeas and nays have been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Resp] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] ; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] 
from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD]. 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Satu] to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Wa.corr] and 
permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. HARRISON (after haying yoted in the affirmative). On 
this vote I am paired with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
McNary]. ‘I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from | 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] and allow my vote to stand. 


wholly per cent ad 


or in chief value of aluminum, 25 
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announce that the Senator 
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Mr. ASHURST. ‘The junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAypEN] is necessarily absent. He is paired on this question 
with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], who 
likewise is necessarily absent. If the junior Senator from 
Arizona were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 30, as follows: 
YEAS—41 

Kendrick 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Pittman 
Schail 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
NAYS—30 
Metcalt 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Robinson, Ind, 
Robsion, Ky. 
Keyes Shortridge 
McCulloch Smoot 
NOT VOTING—25 
Overman 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Goff Shipstead 
Gould Smith 

So Mr. Barkiey’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS subsequently said: Mr, President, I was out 
of the Chamber just for a few moments and did not return in 
time to vote on the last roll call. I desire now to say that if I 
had been present I would have voted “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, there remain several 
items in the bill into which aluminum enters as a constituent 
part. I assume, as a matter of course, that in fixing the duties 
upon those products it was intended to provide a compensatory 
duty upon the basis of 5 cents and 9 cents, Those duties will 
now necessarily have to be revised, and in the interest of ex- 
pedition I Inquire of the Chairman of the Committee on Finance 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Connally 


Copeland 
Cutting 


Steck 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont, 


George 
Glass 
Harrison 
Howell 
Jobnson 
Jones 


Bingham 
Broussard 
Couzens 
Deneen 

Fess 

Glenn 
Goldsborough 
Greene 


Grundy 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Iebert 
Kean 


Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandeuberg 
Watson 


Allen 
Baird 
Caraway 
Dale 
Gillett 


Thomas, Okla, 
Walcott 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Harris 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hetlin 
King 
McNary 
Moses 


whether he will not suggest to us to-morrow morning what 
would be fair compensatory duties upon those items and a 
reasonably protective duty? I have no doubt we shall be able 
to agree, and probably thus avoid unnecessary delay in adjust- 
ing the duties upon those articles. 


Mr. SMOOT. I can say to the Senator that I can perhaps 
report what will be proper compensatory duties under the 
amendment that has been agreed to; but so far as the rates are 
concerned, I do not want to suggest any. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So far as the compensatory rates 
are concerned? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In that case I shall ask for a duty 
of 25 per cent on all of those articles. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What are the present duties? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The present duties vary. 


GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC MEMORIAL DAY SERVICES 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions I report back favorably without amendment 
the bill (S. 3498) to aid the Grand Army of the Republic in its 
Memorial Day services May 30, 1930, and I submit a report 
(No. 189) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. If it leads to any discussion, I shall 
withdraw the request. It is a measure authorizing the appro- 
priation of $2,500 for the Grand Army of the Republic, the old 
soldiers, for the purpose of assisting them in holding their 
Memorial Day exercises, and for the decoration of the graves of 
soldiers, sailors, and marines with flags and flowers in the 
national cemeteries in the District of Columbia. We have done 
this on previous occasions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the bill. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, is there a precedent for this 
appropriation ? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I understand that in the last 
two or three years such an appropriation has been made by the 
Congress. Prior thereto the old soldiers went around in the 
District of Columbia and collected funds to the amount of some 
$4,000 or $5,000. Some two or three years ago they were about 
$2,000 short. Last year we appropriated this sum of money to 
aid them, 

Mr. JONES. Is it a direct appropriation or an authorization? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. It is an authorization. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may the purpose of the bill 
be stated again? I did not hear it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, I ask that the report, which is 
very brief, may be read in full, 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I do not care about having the report read. 
Will the Senator tell me what is the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. It is a bill authorizing an appro- 
priation of $2,500 for the purpose of assisting the Grand Army 
of the Republic—the old soldiervs—in celebrating Memorial Day 
and to aid them in the decoration of graves in the national 
cemeteries in the District of Columbia. There are something 
like 88,000 such graves. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I have no objection, 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it wus read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $2,500 be, and the same is 
hereby, authorized to be appropriated to aid the Grand Army of the 
Republic Memorial Day Corporation in its Memorial Day services, 
May 30, 1930, and in the decoration of the graves of the Union sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines with flags and flowers in the national ceme- 
teries in the District of Columbia and in the Arlington National 
Cemetery in Virginia. 

Sac. 2. That said fund shall be paid to the treasurer of the Grand 
Army of the Republic Memorial Day Corporation and shall be disbursed © 
by him for said memorial service, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without 
ordered to be engrossed for a 
time, and passed. 


amendinent, 
third reading, read the third 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE—RADIO ADDRESS BY SENATOR HAWES 


Mr, PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have here a copy of an 
address delivered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr, Hawes] 
on the 15th day of February over the Nationnl Broadeasting 
System, on the question of Philippine independence, I ask that 
it may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 

tecause of the illness of Senator Kina, I have been unexpectedly 
called upon to occupy 15 minutes of this morning's program discussing 
for the national farm organizations the subject of Philippine inde- 
pendence, 

The Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs of the Senate, of 
which I am a member, has not completed its hearings. I have arrived 
at only one fixed conclusion: National promise and national honor call 
for the ultimate independence of the Philippine Islands, 

Each witness who has so far appeared before the committee, even 
those frankly moved by purely financial considerations, state that inde- 
pendence has been promised, and that it must ultimately be granted. 
Proposals for immediate independence have been made, for independence 
within 5 years, 10 years, 20, and 30 years. No witness has advocated 
continuous possession by the United States. 

The subject, therefore, seems to resolve itself into a question of time, 
method, and agreement. 

The Philippines are situated in the torrid zone, 1,600 miles south of 
San Francisco and 7,000 miles west. A voyage from New York City 
to Manila will require approximately 42 days. From San Francisco, 
28 days; from the city of Seattle by the shorter route, 24 days. When 
we consider that the principal seacoast of Europe can be reached in 
from five and a half to six days, we begin to realize the remoteness of 
the Philippines from our shores. 

The islands are practically a part of the continent of Asia, an Archi- 
pelago containing about 2,500 larger islands, but with a total of 4,500 
islands. Stretched in a long line, as a crow flies, it is approximately 
1,000 miles from the northernmost to the southernmost end. They con- 
tain 114,000 square miles, an area equal to the combined area of the 
States of New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
Vermont. 

The largest island, Luzon, has an area of 41,000 square miles, about 
the size of the State of Ohio. Mindanao has 37,000 square miles, about 
the size of Indiana, 

Substitute the names of western States for the eastern States, and 
we immediately find in what consists the farmers’ problem, The farmer 
is repeatedly told that his main trouble is overproduction, that he must 
curtail hig planting, limit the number of acres that he uses and cut 
down his crop. 

At the present time there are thousands of idle farms in the United 
States, nonproductive; many have been soid for debts and are now in 
the hands of the holders of mortgages. 

We are building grent irrigation developmeits to take over and 
cause to flourish for agricultural purposes the arid lands of the West; 
we are proposing the building of immense dams and reséryoirs to im- 
pound water for the purpose of redeeming nnd converting into farm 
lands the desert country. All this new acreage within the territory of 
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the United States Is being brought into competition with the struggling 
farms of America within our own boundaries, 

At this time 80 per cent of the imports of the Philippine Islands 
into the United States are farm products while only 20 per cent of 
the exports of the United States to the Philippines are farm products. 
The agricultural development of these islands has barely started. Only 
10 per cent of their agricuitural lands are now in cultivation. 

The farmer must consider—at least he will consider—whether he wants 
brought into perpetual competition this 114,000 square mites of territory 
adjacent to the shores of Asia, all agricultural land, all competing with 
the farms of America. 

The inhabitants of these islands belong to the Malay race. They are 
active, intelligent, and have had 30 years of education supplied by the 
United States Government. It is claimed by selfish interests that their 
education is not yet complete, that it will require another 30 years 
to complete their understanding of Anglo-Saxon theories and Anglo- 
Saxon law. 

For over 300 years the Spaniards controlled them, and while condi- 
tions change, 300 years of Spanish rule did not change their charac- 
teristics. We have had 30 years’ control, and their characteristics, 
according to the best observers, have not changed, will not change. 

In my opinion the thought of a change is a dream, frridescent, in- 
capable of realization. We can no more change the minds, the thoughts, 
the characteristics, and national aspirations of these people than we can 
change the color of their hair, the texture of their skin, or their physical 
characteristics. They will always be Malays; they will always think 
with a Malay mind 

They will undoubtedly adopt our form of government if given their 
independence. They may not interpret it exactly as we do. They will 
have their own political philosophy which will not be the same as ours, 
but I believe they now understand the theory of liberty and self-gov- 
ernment and should be permitted to interpret it in their own way. We 
can not change the character of their mind by teaching or nursing, nor 
can we make a Nordic of a Malay-any more than we can expect in 30 
years or 60 years or 300 years to make a Malay of a Needle. 

No naval authority or Army authority will claim that if war trouble 
comes from the Orient, we could expect to hold these islands, which are 
within 30 hours of Japan. They could not be held, they would be lost. 
It is true that they could be recoyered, but an attempt to hold them 
would be futile. 

Turning to the Philippines and forgetting for a moment the interest 
of the farmer we find that they at the present time are neither Amer- 
icans nor Filipinos. 

We have let the problem drift without congressional clarification. 

At the present time our national immigration is regulated on a 
quota basis and limited by national law. Asiatics, belonging to the 
friendly nations of Japan and China are prohibited, excepting under 
certain conditions, from becoming inhabitants of our country. 

Elemental justice will not now permit this same discrimination 
against the Filipino. We can not put him in the position of slave; we 
must give him the freedom of self-government, which permits him to 
work out his destiny in his own way, before prohibiting his admission. 

So American labor, finding that there are now 68,000 Filipinos in 
this country competing with American labor, is aroused. 

Filipino agricultural labor receives 80 cents a day; lumbermen, 80 
cents a day; miners, 87 cents a day; bricklayers and masons, 60 cents 
a day; unclassified laborers, about 20 cents a day. 

Compare this with the wages paid to the farm labor and industrial 
labor of America, and we will begin to understand why all three of 
the great farm organizations are demanding that a fixed status be 
determined by the Congress; that the great national dairy organiza- 
tion makes the same demand, and that labor in its conventions and 
through its various local lodges, asks that Congress decide with some 
certainty upon a definite status for the Philippines. 

I wish time would permit discussion of this subject upon a higher 
plane, upon the basis of our national honor, of a national promise 
repeated again and again by the Presidents of the United States and 
by both great political parties. I wish I might have the time to revert 
even briefly to the struggles of the various peoples of the earth for 
self-determination, for the right to control their own affairs in their 
own way and upon their own responsibility. 

This I expect to do in the United States Senate. 

There is, however, a subtle propaganda by word of mouth that the 
Philippines do not want independence, that they are making an idle 
motion merely to secure home applause and approval in their own 
country. 

But, so far, all that we have heard is the united voice of ali the 
Philippine people expressed in their national congress, expressed by old 
Aguinaldo, their national hero, expressed in communications by their 
leading business men, expressed by every group in the islands. 

Of course, we will find Tories in the Philippines, as we found them in 
America ; men truckling to public officials, men receiving special benefits, 
kneeling for governmental favors or for commercial gain. 

We know what happened to the Tories in America when the Colonies 
struggled for their liberty, The same fate awaits the Philippine Tories, 
condemnation, execration, and removal. 
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During the great World War all the American troops were moved 
from the Philippines. No disorder occurred. There are more killings 
and affairs of violence in the city of Chicago than in all the Philippines. 

In the event independence is granted, there will come, of course, a 
period of depression, a period of struggle, a period of readjustment. 
There will be some conflicts of opinion, but there have been these con- 
flicts in America. 

In our Civil War not so many years ago a million Americans lost 
their lives. Billions of dollars were spent in armed conflict between 
American citizens. These things may occur on a smaller scale for a 
period amongst the Philippines. 

They understand this; they are willing to make the sacrifice, and I 
am sure that they do not put their coconut oil, their sugar, their rice, 
or thelr hemp fields in higher importance than their liberty and the 
right to govern themselves. 


BUSINESS AND THE ANTITRUST LAWS 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an address delivered by Hon. Huston 
Thompson, formerly chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, 
over the radio on Tuesday night, February 11, on the subject of 
Business and the Anti-Trust Laws. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, all you who lost money in the late stock panic 
or suffered from the losses of others draw up your chairs around the 
microphone and let us have a 12-minute visit about panics and how to 
avoid them. The present generation has seen four great panics—1893, 
1907, 1920, and 1929—every one caused by the greedy destruction of 
business competition. 

Let us consider the recent stock-market panic. Practically all econo- 
mists, irrespective of their party bias, agree that the 1922 tariff law cut 
off all vital foreign competition, With this competition eliminated, 
price control reached the greatest state of perfection in history. The 
prices adyanced as fast as the country could stand the strain. Our 
industrial world went crazy over dividends, and profits soared. To 
increase both, tremendous excess profits, spent in riotous advertising, 
developed a ruinous amount of installment buying to the point of break- 
ing the consumers’ credit. Soon competing industrialists realized that 
they must either sacrifice profits, or merge. They merged, and sọ de- 
stroyed competition In price and goods. 

To merge, capital was necessary to buy out competitors. Good going 
concerns demandéd exorbitant prices for selling out, with consequent 
tremendous volumes of watered stocks. Stock from dividends, new 
stocks, and watered stock competed with each other on the exchanges. 

Banks also merged credits; issued great quantities of new stocks to 
further overtax the market. The newly created investment trusts 
threw millions of new stocks on an already foundering market. 

Look at this picture! Overproduction in industry; overflotation of 
stock; overspeculation in securities; the income of the ultimate con- 
sumer absorbed by his debts, and the stage is set! 

A series of deliberate raids drove the market down and squeezed out 
margin accounts. Then buying in of great blocks again sent the prices 
skyward. Thus, the public bought and was whipsawed until it had 
nothing left. So the market crashed. 

Can the repetition of such a catastrophe be prevented? Four differ- 
ent groups offer remedies. 

The socialists say, “If we had control of the Government we would 
socialize business. We would control the production of coal, oil, and 
other great natural essentials of life.” They point to the post office as 
an example in socialism. But they would have to multiply the work 
of the post office many hundreds of times to haye some conception of 
what socialism in Government would mean. Is it wise to increase the 
number of employees when the Government already is frequently break- 
ing down from supersize? 

The Interstate Commerce Commission regulates the railroads. There 
are approximately a thousand of them with similar problems. But there 
are over 250,000 other corporations doing an interstate business. Each 
has its problems. The problems of every one of these corporations 
would become governmental. No contemplated step could be taken 
without advice. But who shall advise? If the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion were the agency it would require tens of thousands of employees, 
including lawyers, engineers, economists, and other experts to under- 
take it. A machine so vast in size would be foredoomed to failure. 

There is a second group of earnest and high-minded progressives, 
who, having despaired of enforcing antitrust laws see no solution except 
to nationalize business under Federal incorporations, which shall take 
their orders from Washington. But the problem of size confronts this 
group just as much as it does the socialist. 


There is a third group, first cousins of the Socialists. 


They are the 
commanders in chief of big business who plan for the future on the 


basis of eliminating competition, They insist that competition is too 
expensive, Only the ignorant will believe such a statement. Compare 
earnings of medium-sized companies with earnings of monopolies on the 
basis of the dollar invested, and this misstatement is branded. 
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Furthermore, is anything too expensive that will keep the avenues 
of opportunity open to our youths? These commanders shout, “ Less 
Government in business," and yet they force the Government into busi- 
ness by their centralized control, When they dominate an industry they 
must maintain their price position at any cost and they are willing that 
the Government should protectively supervise them. 

How can a government supervise such a monopoly? These first 
cousins of the Socialists are confronted with the same socialistic 
dilemma of size because to supervise the monopolies and their satellites 
would require a like ponderous organization, 

The fourth group believe that competition is the only practical regu- 
lator of business, a remedy for overproduction and a cure for overdis- 
tribution, and if permitted to exist it will prevent panic-generating 
mergers and combinations. Antitrust laws will give competition an op- 
portunity to be the regulator of the business world. 

This fourth group have a mental picture of enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws as a business traffic code, The Attorney General of the 
United States and the Federal Trade Commission are the traffic direc- 
tors. Just as our trafie officers have been given some rules and regu- 
lations to see that big automobiles shall not run into little ones, and 
vice versa; that automobiles shall wear number plates, bave lights, and 
observe the rules of the road, all to reduce friction, so the Attorney 
General and the Federal Trade Commission have been given some laws 
to enforce that will protect and keep clear the channels of trade, In 
this code no combinations or contracts In restraint of trade are per- 
missible, no mergers of competing corporations that substantially lessen 
competition, no unfair methods of competition. In other words, it is a 
friction-reducing trafile code for competing businesses, 

Bat why, say the other three groups, have not the antitrust laws 
bad a greater degree of success? First, the controlled avenues of pub- 
licity, as in the case of the Power Trust, have deliberately fooled the 
people as to benefits of competition and blinded them as to the disas- 
trous cost of monopoly, and therefore they have not had the support 
of the public. Second, the courts have construed much of the life out 
of them. For example, the Clayton Act forbids one competitor from 
purchasing the capital stock of another when the purchase would sub- 
stantially lessen competition. The courts hold that the Federal 
Trade Commission must act before the merger is completed or lose 
jurisdiction. This practically nullifies the act, since the commission 
rarely has notice of a merger until it has taken place. In the light of 
the court decisions, these laws can now be amended, 


Why should we not have laws as enlightening as those of other great 
nations in protecting our people? Their laws relating to selling securi- 


ties are prophylactic and preventive, not paternal. If applied to us, 
they would prevent selling in interstate commerce without first regis- 
tering with a Federal agency, giving names and addresses of the 
sellers, the amount payable to each selling company for services, the 
premiums and rate of commissions, the extent of the Interest of every 
director, the dates and parties to every material contract, and a rea- 
sonable time and place for the inspection of such contracts, a descrip- 
tion of the properties owned or to be purchased, and other information 
which would elucidate the circumstances and business conditions of 
the issuing company. Such information in brief form would be re- 
quired in all advertisements for the sale of such securities. The 
British and Belgian laws carry heavy criminal penalties of both jail 
sentences and fines, 

For years there have been attempts to get such a law through Con- 
gress, 
though it would seem that such a law would be a great protection to 
honorable investment houses. A law similar to the one outlined and 
following the British and Belgian plan was advocated by Associate 
Justice Brandeis in his book entitled “ Other People’s Money,” issued 
in 1913. Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes, when Governor of New York, 
showed great interest in this subject and created a committee to 
investigate the advisability of changes in the laws bearing upon specu- 
lation and securities. 

Former Chief Justice Taft, when President, sought to meet this 
problem and others nnder the antitrust laws by advocating a national 
incorporation act under which those desiring the supervision of the 
Government and its benefits could voluntarily accept the terms of the 
act. 

In addition to the foregoing suggestions, can anything further be 
done to prevent overproduction and distribution? ‘The answer is that 
language in the Federal Trade Commission act giving it the power 
to require filing of reports with the commission so that current business 
information could be given out monthly to the industries and public 
alike would meet the situation, The commission attempted to do this 
very thing under the explicit language of its act, but was stopped by the 
courts on the ground that manufacturing and mining, ete., came within 
intrastate business, over which the Federal Government had no juris- 
diction. Until Congress, in specific language, declares that the obtain- 
ing of such information is necessary to the public welfare, the situation 
can not be remedied. If Congress did so amend the law, there is no 
question but that there woyld be a healthy check on overproduction and 
distribution, 
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Those who are responsible for the administration of these antitrust 
laws and the courts who interpret them must be in sympathy with 
these laws, and the people must, with understanding, support their 
officials if they are to be made effective. 

Unless business is protected by such antitrust laws, sympathetically 
interpreted and administered so that competition can exist and monopoly 
be destroyed, we will have constantly recurring panics. 


ADDRESS BY CLAUDE G. BOWERS 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Claude 
G. Bowers before the Indiana Democratie Editorial Association, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The address is as follows: 


The Democratic Party may be defeated but it can never be destroyed, 
because it rests on principles that are elemental and eternal, To us 
has been Intrusted the keeping of the covenant of freedom and egual 
rights framed by the genius of Jefferson, the greatest political philoso- 
pher that America has given to mankind, The closer we cleave to these 
fundamental principles the sounder our position and the surer our 
success ; and if we ever compromise these principles to meet the momen- 
tary exigencies of an hour, we shall pay the penalty in inevitable and 
deserved defeat. And these Jeffersonian concepts of the State are not 
far to seek. He believed primarily that governments are made for man 
and not man for governments, and that that government is best which 
governs least. Thus, he was an enemy of bureaucracy and a champion 
of democracy. 

He believed in the greatest amount of personal liberty consistent with 
the stability of society, and he would be shocked at the vast army of 
governmental snipers and snoopers that now inject themselves into 
almost all the affairs of men. 

He unfurled the banner of equal rights, and he knew that any gov- 
ernment that gives a favored few the right to use the instrumentalities 
of the state to enrich themselves at the expense of their fellow men is a 
miserable usurpation. 


BHLIRVED IN STATE RIGHTS 


He believed in the sovereign rights of States, in the virtues of home 
rule, and he knew that the concentration of power to which we are 
tending now is the way of tyranny. 

He believed in the absolute independence of the three coordinate 
branches of the Government, and could his spirit revisit the glimpses 
of the moon he would be appalled at the demand of President Hoover 
for the transfer of the power to tax from the legislative department of 
the Government to himself. 

He was against bureaucracy, against centralization, against privilege, 
and since the battle for a generation has been against centralization, 
bureaucracy, and privilege, the principles of Jefferson are all that we 
need for a Democratic platform of to-day. 


PLEDGE OF ADMINISTRATION 


This administration came into power on the pledge to place agri- 
culture on a par with industry. If this can be done through the tariff 
alone, it can only be done by decreasing the tarif tax on the things 
the farmer buys and increasing the tax on the things the farmer sells. 
And so the extra session was called; and for every farmer that ap- 
peared, there were a hundred high-salaried lobbyists of the privileged; 
and for every potential dollar that was given the farmer they took $10 
away. For every increage they gave the farmer they gave 10 increases 
to those from whom the farmer buys. 

Instead of placing agriculture upon a par with industry, the House 
increased the disparity in the interest of those who have plucked the 
farmers’ profits for more than 50 years. And when the cry of protest 
rose from the farm lands of the West, the Middle West, and the South, 
the official spokesman of the party in power in the Kansas City conven- 
tion, dining with the privileged industrialists of New England, among 
the glistening crystal and the silver, sneeringly described the champions 
of the farmers as “ the sons of wild jackasses,” to the hilarious amuse- 
ment of the very men whose fortunes have been built in part upon 
the wreckage of the farms. 

POINTS TO GRUNDY 

Gladstone once said that one example is worth a thousand arguments, 
and one year of this administration has furnished us with numerous 
vivid illustrations of just what privilege means. Our most precious 
exhibit comes quite properly from Pennsylvania in the person of the 
delightful Mr. Grunpy. Had Charles Dickens lived to write a social 
novel on privilege he would have taken Mr, GRUNDY for his hero and 
have added another memorable portrait to his gallery. When Mr. 
GRUNDY complained because Pennsylvania hag no more votes in the Sen- 
ate than Indiana; when he declared that the great agricultural States 
of the West and South should sit silent and acquiescent while the corpo- 
rations of Pennsylvania determined in the secret meetings of a congres- 
sional committee how much money they would exact from the Nation 
through the connivance of the State; when he had the impertinence to 
suggest that high-minded statesmen like WaLsH of Montana and BORAH 
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of Idaho should take lessons in statesmanship from the miserable Vare, 
dripping with the slime of the Philadelphia polls; when he intimated 
that the $1,000,000 he collected among his people for the election of Mr. 
Hoover gave these people a vested right to whatever legislation their 
greed might covet, he tore the mask of patriotic pretense from the face 
of privilege and revealed the inner thoughts and the ultimate hopes of 
the incipient plutocracy which has dominated this country completely 
during the last nine years, 


MEANING OF PRIVILEGE REVEALED 


Thus one year of this administration has revealed the meaning of 
privilege in the confession of GRUNDY and in the mistakes of Moses. It 
has done something else—it has disclosed the revival of the old Hamil- 
tonian itch for a concentration of power. Silent on the outrageous rates 
of the House bill, the voice of the President rang clarion clear in one 
demand—the unprecedented, unconstitutional, un-American demand for 
the transfer of the power to tax from the legislative department of the 
Government to himself. Why, no such demand has been heard by any 
English-speaking people since John Hampden thundered his memorable 
protest in the Parliament. Stripped of all sophistries and subtleties, 
this demand of the President is for nothing less than the power to in- 
crease or decrease tariff taxes according to his whim. 

Do they tell us that he would act upon the advice of the Tariff Com- 
mission? The answer is that it is not obligatory upon the President to 
accept the advice of that commission when he dissents. More; when he 
dissents he has the power to decapitate every obstreperous member and 
substitute sycophants and tools. Yes; he has the power to pack the 
commission with his creatures and thus arrogate to himself the taxing 
powers of an autocrat, 


POWER NOT ASKED BEFORE 


Give the President this power and the masses of the people will be 
completely at the mercy of a single man who Is under no obligations to 
explain his act. It isa power never asked by Washington, nor by Jeffer- 
son, nor Jackson, nor Lincoln, nor Roosevelt, nor Wilson, and, with all 
due respect, I know of nothing in the character or career of Mr. Hoover 
to justify the extension of such dangerous and despotic power to him. 

If we are not satisfied with what has been done even in the Senate, 
we have the satisfaction of knowing that we have done all that can be 
done under existing conditions. Every sensible man and woman knows 
that the present method of tariff making recks with corruption. It 
resembles more the division of spoils among quarreling highwaymen in 


a wayside cave than the orderly processes of statesmen engaged on one 
of the highest functions of the state, 


The system itself is antiquated, for the infant industries no longer 


need a bottle, It is superannuated, because we have become an export 
nation, depending on foreign markets, and we can not sell if we refuse 
to buy. It is dangerous to business, because if we close our markets to 
other nations they will close their markets to us. It is a menace to the 
peace of the world, for as surely as we persist in our present policy we 
shall force all Europe into a customs union which would mean an eco- 
nomic war between two continents. It is stupid, because we have loaned 
billions of dollars across the sea, and our bankers can not collect if the 
debtors have no money to pay, and they can not get the money if we 
refuse to take their products. 


SCIENTIFIC REVISION SOUGHT 


We stand where Woodrow Wilson stood, for a scientific revision of the 
tarif based on the findings of a real tariff commission that has not been 
packed to serve the purposes of greed. We created such a commis- 
sion under Wilson; the party in power lacked the courage to wipe it 
out; and so with hypocritical gesture of consent they packed it and 
reduced it to a nullity. We stand for a real tariff commission, such as 
that to which Beveridge vainly sought to persuade his party and for 
which the party of Woodrow Wilson stood and stands. 

And so, as we approach the anniversary of Mr. Hoover's inaugura- 
tion, we find no evidence of jubilee meetings in the offing. They haye 
passed a farm relief bill which fails to function yet. They have devoted 
10 months te disgraceful logrolling on the tariff. Why, at the end of 
the first year of Wilson’s administration we bad revised the tarif with- 
out a scandal and given the Federal reserve act to the service of Ameri- 
can business, the supreme triumph of American statesmanship. The 
public must take its choice. Everyone to their taste, as the lady said 
when she kissed the cow. 


LACK OF LEADERSHIP 


For nine long years this country has suffered from the lack of ade- 
quate leadership in high places. No statesmanship in statecraft, no 
courage or initiative in direction. The difference between the leader- 
ship of Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Hoover is that Mr. Coolidge said nothing 
at all and Mr. Hoover says nothing that can not be interpreted both 
ways. What we need is more of the lucidity, the courage, and the 
downrightness of Woodrow Wilson! Had there been real leadership at 
the head of the party in power in the last year we would have been 
spared 10 months of disgraceful logrolling on the tariff. 

What we need at the head of a government or of a dominant party 
is leadership, and in that leadership the quality of a clear articulation. 
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And then, too, we need a leadership that is closer to the heart 
throb of humanity; for any government that is not concerned with the 
welfare of the average man and woman is not fit to live. After all, 
contrary to the Mellon theory, government is not a mere subordinate 
agency of big business. Its success is not measured by the swollen 
profits of a favored few. Its historic triumphs are not in bookkeeping— 
that is the work of clerks. 


TEST OF PROSPERITY 

When Jefferson was in France before her revolution, and Hamil- 
tonians like Morris were praising the prosperity under the Bourbons 
because of the luxury of the nobility, Jefferson said that the way to 
judge the condition of a people is to go out into the country and look 
into the pots in the fireplaces of the peasants. For nine years we haye 
been asked to judge conditions by the privileged profits of a powerful 
few, with no regard for the conditions in the lives of ordinary men. 
Our rulers’ vision has faded at the smoke screen of Pittsburgh, and 
does not reach to where the mortgage falls upon the farm. And to-day, 
with the appalling pyramiding of economic and financial power in a 
few powerful monopolistic corporations, we require as never before at 
the helm of government men who can be trusted to protect the interests 
of the average man, 

We wage no war on business, for that would be stupidity; nor on big 
business, if it is honest, just, and regulated; but we do know that the 
ultimate protection of property itself depends upon the recognition and 
protection of the rights of man. There need be no conflict between the 
dollar and the man, but when such conflicts haye come history shows 
that the party in power is always on the side of the dollar and we 
have always stood for men. 


CALLS FOR UNITY 

And never has that issue been so clear-cut as it is to-day; never has 
the call to us been so imperative. We have lost two major battles under 
able and inspiring leaders when fundamental issues were involved be- 
cause we have stupidly permitted the enemy to divide us on the non- 
essentials. Henceforth the Democracy must mobilize and unify on the 
fundamentals to which every Jeffersonian Democrat can subscribe. 
There is no place for personalities in the temple to which has been 
intrusted the keeping of the covenant. 

Our program is simplicity itself—to eliminate privilege from govern- 
ment and to purge it of inefficiency, bureaucracy, and corruption; to 
invoke again the ancient rule against unregulated monopoly; to inject 
again the humanities into government; to stop the sinister trend toward 
the concentration of power and to defend the political and economic 
rights and liberties of ordinary men. 

And the desire for these things are inherent in all the American 
people regardless of party. They have directed our destiny from the 
days when men in coon-skin caps and buckskin breeches knew their 
rights and had the manhood to maintain them. Let the word go forth 
that we fight again for the fundamentals of the Nation's faith, and the 
response of the people will be as hearty as when crashing through 
the barricades of centralization and privilege they bore the red-headed 
philosopher of Monticello to the seat of power. 


SPIRIT OF JEFFERSON LIVES 

And the spirit of Jefferson, who steeled the arm of Jackson and 
strengthened the fighting soul of Wilson, can lead us still, for the 
spirit of liberty, like the words of the holy man, does not perish with 
the prophet, but survives him. Let the word go forth in ringing accents 
and without a compromise, and the Lincoln Republicans will come back 
home after their long meandering in the wastes. And if there be Hamil- 
tonians among us, let them depart in peace. The nonessentials must be 
dropped; the elementals of our faith suffice. The call to action and 
harmonious action comes to us from the hiliside grave of Moxticello, 
from the shrine at the Hermitage, from the crypt at St. Albans. We 
have the ammunition, we have the guns, and we have the leaders, too; 
yes, and we have millions of the masses anxious to be mobilized and 
organized and led, and militantly led, as in the days of Jackson. A will 
to victory in our hearts—and then once more, strong as the American 
passion for local self-government, strong as the Amertcan love of lib- 
erty, strong as the American hatred of centralization and privilege the 
party into which Jefferson breathed the breath of life will soon resume 
its sway over the destinies of an essentially, a soundly, and, let us hope, 
an everlastingly democratic people. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, is the session to be an 
open executive session? 

Mr. BORAH. I move an open executive session. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In order to consider a treaty? 

Mr. BORAH. To consider a treaty. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I object. I shall not make a motion 
now, but I merely wish to register my objection to the considera- 
tion of treaties in open executive session. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
of the Senator from Idaho. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business in open session. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 
The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate sundry 
executive messages from the President of the United States, 
which were referred to the appropriate committees. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON NOMINATIONS 


Mr. HASTINGS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported the nomination of Gus A. Schuldt, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a judge of the police court, District of Columbia. 

He also, from the same committee, reported the nomination of 
James N. Tittemore, of Wisconsin, to be United States marshal, 
eastern district of Wisconsin, vice Albert Walters, appointed by 
the court. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there are no further reports 
of committees, the calendar is in order. 

TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION WITH TURKEY 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the treaty (Ex. A, Tist Cong., 2d sess.) of commerce and 
navigation with the Turkish Republic, signed October 1, 1929, 
which was read, as follows: 

To the Senate; 

To the end that I may receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty of com- 
merce and navigation between the United States of America 
and Turkey, signed at Ankara (Angora), Turkey, on October 1, 
1929. 

I further transmit, for the information of the Senate in con- 
nection with its consideration of the treaty, a translation of 
the signed minutes of the meeting of the American and the Turk- 
ish plenipotentiaries on October 1, 1929. 


The question is on the motion 


HERBERT Hoover. 
Tue Warre House, December 5, 1929. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 4, 1929. 
The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to rati- 
fication, if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty of commerce 
and navigation between the United States of America and 
Turkey, signed at Ankara (Angora), Turkey, on October 1, 1929. 

There is also submitted, for the information of the Senate, a 
translation of the signed minutes of the meeting of the Amer- 
ican and the Turkish plenipotentiaries on October 1, 1929. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Henry L. STIMSON. 


TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION BETWEEN THB UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE TURKISH REPUBLIC 


The United States of America and the Turkish Republic, de- 
sirous of maintaining and furthering their commercial relations 
and of defining the treatment which shall be accorded in their 
respective territories to the commerce and shipping of the other, 
have resolyed to conclude a treaty of commerce and navigation 
and for that purpose have appointed their plenipotentiaries, 

The President of the United States of America : 

Joseph C. Grew, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotenti- 
ary of the United States of America to the Turkish Republic. 

The President of the Turkish Republic: 

Zekai Bey, Deputy of Diarbekir, former Minister, Ambassador. 

Menemenli Numan Bey, Minister Plenipotentiary, Undersecre- 
tary of State at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Who, having communicated to each other their full powers, 
found to be in due form, have agreed upon the following articles: 

ARTICLE I 


In respect of import and export duties, including surtaxes 
and coefficients of increase, and other duties and charges affect- 
ing commerce, as well as in respect of transit, warehousing and 
customs formalities, and the treatment of commercial travelers’ 
samples, the United States will accord to Turkey and Turkey 
will accord to the United States, its territories and possessions, 
unconditional most-favored-nation treatment. 

Therefore, no higher or other duties shall be imposed on the 
importation into or the disposition in the United States, its 
territories or possessions, of any articles the produce or manu- 
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facture of Turkey than are or shall be payable on like articles 
the produce or manufacture of any other foreign country; 

Similarly, no higher or other duties shall be imposed on the 
importation into or the disposition in Turkey of any articles 
the produce or manufacture of the United States, its territories 
or possessions, than are or shall be payable on like articles the 
produce or manufacture of any other foreign country; 

Similarly, no higher or other duties shall be imposed in the 
United States, its territories or possessions, or in Turkey, on 
the exportation of any articles to the other or to any territory 
or possession of the other, than are payable on the exportation 
of like articles to any other foreign country; 

Any advantage, of whatsoever kind, which either High Con- 
tracting Party may extend to any article, the growth, produce 
or manufacture of any other foreign country shall simulta- 
neously and unconditionally, without request and without 
compensation, be extended to the like article the growth, 
produce or manufacture of the other High Contracting Party. 

The stipulations of this article do not apply: 

(a) To the treatment which the United States accords or 
may hereafter accord in the matter of the customs tariff to the 
Commerce of Cuba or of any of the territories or possessions 
of the United States; or to the commerce of the Panama Canal 
Zone; or to the treatment which is or may hereafter be ac- 
corded to the commerce of the United States with any of its 
territories or possessions; or to the commerce of its territories 
or possessions with one another or with the Panama Canal 
Zone; 

(b) To such special advantages and favors which Turkey 
accords or may hereafter accord in the matter of the customs 
tariff affecting products originating within the countries de- 
tached in 1923 from the former Ottoman Empire; or to the 
treatment which Turkey may accord to purely border traffic 
within a zone not exceeding fifteen kilometers wide on either 
side of the Turkish customs frontier. 

ARTICLE II 

In all that concerns matters of prohibitions or restrictions on 
importations and exportations each of the two countries will 
accord, whenever they mave haye recourse to the said prohibi- 
tions or restrictions, to the commerce of the other country treat- 
ment equally fayorable to that which is accorded to any other 
country. 

The same treatment will apply in the ¢ase of granting licenses 
in so far as concerns commodities, their valuations and 
quantities. 

ARTICLE IM 

(a) Vessels of the United States of America will enjoy in 
Turkey and Turkish vessels will enjoy in the United States of 
America the same treatment as national vessels. 

(b) The stipulations of Article III paragraph (a) do not 
apply: 

(1) To coastwise traffic (cabotage) governed by the laws 
which are or shall be in force within the territories of each of 
the High Contracting Parties; 

(2) To the support in the form of bounties or subsidies of 
any kind which is or may be accorded to the national merchant 
marine; 

(3) To fishing in the territorial waters of the High Contract- 
ing Parties; nor to special privileges which have been or may be 
recognized, in one or the other country, to products of national 
fishing; 

(4) To the exercise of the maritime service of ports, road- 
steads or seacoasts; nor to pilotage and towage; nor to diving; 
nor of maritime assistance and salvage; so long as such opera- 
tions are carried out in the respective territorial waters, and 
for Turkey in the Sea of Marmara, 

(c) All other exceptions not included in those mentioned 
above shall be subject to most-favored-nation treatment. 

ARTICLE IV 


Nothing in this treaty shall be construed to restrict the right 
of either High Contracting Party to’ impose prohibitions or 
restrictions of a sanitary character designed to protect human, 
animal or plant life, or regulations for the enforcement of police 
or revenue laws. 

ARTICLE V 

The present Treaty shall be ratified and the ratifications 
thereof shall be exchanged at Ankara as soon as possible. It 
shall take effect at the instant of the exchange of ratifications 
and shall remain in effect for a period of three years and there- 
after until one year from the date when either of the High Con- 
tracting Parties shall have notified the other of an intention to 
terminate it; with the reservation, however, that the obliga- 
tions concerning national treatment contained in paragraph (a) 
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Article ITI hereof may, after one year from the date of the 
exchange of ratifieations, be terminated by either party on 
ninety days’ written notice and shall cease sixty days after the 
enactment of legislation inconsistent with the above-mentioned 
national treatment obligations by either of the High Contracting 
Parties. 

In Witness Whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed the same and have affixed their seals thereto. 

Done at Ankara in duplicate in the English and ‘Turkish lan- 
guages which have the same value and will have equal force 
this first day of October nineteen hundred and twenty-nine. 


Josera ©. Grew 
ZEKAI 
M. NUMAN 


[Translation] 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING or OCTOBER 1, 1929, HELD AT ANKARA 
(ANGORA) AT THE RESIDENCE OF THE TURKISH DELEGATION 


The meeting is convened at 4 p. m. 

Present: 

For the American Delegation: 

Joseph C, Grew 
Sheldon Leavitt Crosby 
Julian Gillespie 
For the Turkish Delegation: 
H. E. Zekai Bey 
H. E. Menemenli Numan Bey 

The draft treaty of commerce and navigation between the 
United States of America and Turkey, prepared by the two 
delegations, is read. 

1. With regard to Article I, the President of the Turkish Dele- 
gation, His Excellency Zekai Bey, declares that by the words: 
“other duties and charges affecting commerce ", contained in the 
first paragraph of the Article, he understands the duties per- 
taining to importation and exportation, to consumption taxes, 
ete. and not to internal taxes levied on incomes and to taxes on 
profits. The President of the American Delegation, Mr, Grew, 
declares that bis Government is entirely in accord with the 
Turkish Delegation with respect to the interpretation given by 
the Turkish Delegation to the phrase: “ other duties and charges 
affecting commerce”. The American Government is of the opin- 
ion, he says, that it is clear both from the words as well as 
from the text that the sense of the phrase in question does nof 
include taxes on incomes and taxes on profits. 

2. For the third paragraph of Article II reading as follows: 
“It is understood that the High Contracting Parties shall have 
the right to apply these prohibitions or restrictions to products 
favored by premiums or subsidies, either openly or secretly”, 
the President of the American Delegation declares that his 
Government desires to suppress this paragraph since it is not 
the practice of the United States te accord premiums or sub- 
sidies and that no provision on this subject has been inserted 
hitherto in any American Treaties. 

The President of the Turkish Delegation declares that he will 
consent to omit this paragraph of the text of the Treaty in view 
of the declaration of the President of the American Delegation. 

3. The President of the American Delegation declares that by 
Article III, paragraph (b), Section 1, he understands that in all 
cases American and Turkish ships shall be permitted to pass 
from one port of the territories of one of the Parties into one or 
several ports of the territories of the same Party, either in order 
to unload there the whole or a part of their cargo or of their 
passengers coming from abroad, or to make up or complete there 
their cargo or to take on passengers for a foreign destination. 

The President of the Turkish Delegation declares that the 
Turkish Government gives the same interpretation to this pro- 
vision. 

4. The President of the American Delegation requests His 
Excellency the President of the Turkish Delegation to be so kind 
as to inform him whether it is understood that the exceptions 
enumerated in paragraph (b) of Article ITI will be applied to 
vessels of the United States in Turkey and to Turkish vessels in 
the United States without distinction in favor of any third 
country. 

The President of the Turkish Delegation replies in the affirma- 
tive saying that such is his understanding. Thereupon the 
President of the American Delegation declares that they are in 
accord on this subject. 

JosErPH C. Grew 
ZEKAI 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not desire to discuss the 
treaty. It has been reported by the committee and is purely a 
treaty of commerce and navigation, similar in terms to com- 
merce and navigation treaties which have been entered into 
with other nations, : 
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The treaty was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Will the Sen- 
ate advise and consent to the ratification of the treaty? [Put- 
ting the question.] Two-thirds of the Senators present concur- 
ring therein, the treaty is ratified. 

J. DUNCAN ADAMS 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of J. Dunean Adams, to 
be United States marshal for the western district of South 
Carolina. 

Mr. BLEASE. I ask that that nomination go over, the senior 
Senator from South Carolina not being present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nomination will be passed 
over. 

HUGH M. TATE 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Hugh M. Tate to be 
a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am sure that there is in- 
tense opposition to that nomination. Some of the Senators who 
are interested seem to be absent at the moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator ask that it 
go over? 

Mr. ASHURST. Let it go over. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BLACK] is opposed to the nomination, and I ask 
that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tion will be passed over, 

NOMINATIONS FOR DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

The Chief Clerk read sundry nominations for the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are confirmed en bloc, and the President will be notified. 

POST OFFICE NOMINATIONS 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read nominations of sundry post- 
masters. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I ask unanimous consent that the nominations 
of postmasters be confirmed en bloc, and that the President be 
notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are confirmed en bloc, and the President will be notified. 

ARMY NOMINATIONS 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations for 
appointment and promotion in the Regular Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions for the Army will be considered as confirmed en bloc, and 
the President will be notified. 

That completes the calendar; and, in accordance with the 
unanimous-consent agreement heretofore entered into, the Sen- 
ate stands in recess until] 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. 

Thereupon (at 5 o’clock-and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate, 
under the order previously entered, took a recess until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, February 18, 1930, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


Without objection, the nomina- 


NOMINATIONS 
Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate February 17 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 


SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


James C. H. Bonbright, of New York, now a Foreign Service 
officer, unclassified, and a vice consul of career, to be also a 
secretary in the Diplomatic Service of the United States of 
America. 

COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 

Collins B. Allen, of Salem, N. J., to be comptroller of customs 
in customs collection district No. 11, with headquarters at Phila- 
detphia, Pa. (Reappointment. ) 


APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenant 


First Lieut. Samuel Rush Haven, Dental Corps Reserye, with 
rank from February 1, 1930. 
APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Second Lieut. Manuel Jose Asensio, Cavalry, with rank from 
June 14, 1927. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be colonel 


Lieut. Col. William Columbus Gardenhire, 


Quartermaster 
Corps, from February 7, 1930. 
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, To be lieutenant colonel 

Maj. Pierre Victor Kieffer, Field Artillery, from February 7, 

1930. 
To bè major 

Capt. Merritt Blijah Olmstead, Infantry, from February 7, 

1930. 
To be captains 

First Lieut. William Arthur Beiderlinden, Field Artillery, from 
February 6, 1930. 

First Lieut. Edwin Moore Burnett, Cavalry, from February 7, 
1930. 

To be first licutenants 

Second Lieut. Howard Donald Criswell, Infantry, from Febru- 
ary 6, 1930. 

Second Lieut. Robert Douglas McLeod, jr., Chemical Warfare 
Service, from February 6, 1930. 

Second Lieut. Glenn Newman, Coast Artillery Corps, from Feb- 
ruary 6, 1930. 

Second Lieut, William George Devens, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from February 7, 1930. 

Second Lieut. Charles Edward 
Corps, from February 8, 1930. 

Second Lieut. Walker Wesley Holler, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from February 9, 1930. 


Shepherd, Coast Artillery 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be majors 
Capt. Joseph Francis Gallagher, Medical Corps, from February 
8, 1930. 
Capt. John Murray Welch, Medical Corps, from February 9, 
1930, 
Capt. Harry Aloysius Bishop, Medical Corps, from February 
9, 1930. 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be majors 
Capt. John Nelson White, Dental Corps, from February 7, 
1930. 
Capt. from 


William Ferdinand Scheumann, Dental Corps, 


February 7, 1930. 
Capt. Campbell Hopson Glascock, Dental Corps, from Febru- 


ary 7, 1930. 
Capt. William Frederic Wieck, Dental Corps, from February 
7, 1930. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE OFFICERS’ Reserve Cores or THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICER 
To be major general, reserve 
Maj. Gen. George Ared White, Oregon National Guard, from 
February 13, 1930. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Lieut. Commander Wadleigh Capehart to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 7th day of January, 1930. 

Lieut. Leonard P. Wessell to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 30th day of June, 1929, 

Lieut. Arthur B. McCrary to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 1st day of February, 1930. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Charles O. Comp to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the Ist day of October, 1929, 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Charles M. Furlow, jr., to be a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy from the 16th day of January, 1930. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be lieutenant 
commander in the Navy, to rank from the dates stated oppo- 
site their names, to correct the date of rank as previously 
nominated and confirmed: 

Conrad L. Jacobsen, July 1, 1929. 

Kenneth Floyd-Jones, August 16, 1929. 

Seabury Cook, August 31, 1929. 

Benjamin O. Wells, September 6, 1929, 

Charles W. Weitzel, October 1, 1929. 

Harold F. Ely, October 10, 1929. 

William I. Lehrfeld, October 11, 1929. 

Kenneth M. Hoeffel, November 10, 1929. 

The following-named assistant naval constructors to be naval 
constructors in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from 
the 9th day of January, 1930; 

Wesley M. Hague. 

Lloyd Harrison. 

Byander W. Sylvester. 

Lisle J. Maxson. 

Horatio ©. Sexton, jr. 

Roy T. Cowdry. 

Lawrence T. Haugen. 

Paul B. Nibecker. 


Walter F. Christmas. 
DeWitt C. Redgrave, jr. 
Wallace R. Dowd. 
Philip Lemler. 

Roswell B. Daggett. 
George O. Galnan, 
Floyd A. Tusler. 

Calvin M. Bolster, 
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Boatswain William R. Brown to be a chief boatswain in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 15th day 
of December, 1927, to correct the date of rank as previously 
nominated and confirmed. 

Gunner Glen R. Ringquist to be a chief gunner in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign, from the 18th day of May, 1926. 

Gunner Grover Woosley to be a chief gunner in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign, from the 18th day of October, 
1929. 

The following-named passed assistant paymasters to be 
paymasters in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander, from the 7th day of January, 1930: 

Walter H. Bicknell. 

Charles BE. Swithenbank. 

William 'T. Hopkins, 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 17 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 
ENvoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Herman Bernstein, to Albania. 
CONSUL GENERAL 
Kenneth S. Patton. 
SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIO 
Maynard B, Barnes. 
J. Rives Childs, 
Edward P. Lawton, jr. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY 


Victor Rose Stoner to be chaplain with the rank of first 
lieutenant, 


SERvICH 


APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
First Lieut. George Dewey Rogers, to Ordnance Department. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 


James Perrine Barney to be colonel, Field Artillery. 
Henry Black Clagett to be lieutenant colonel, Air Corps. 
Clyde Rush Abraham to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 
Clarence Edward Cotter to be major, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Gordon Bennett Welch to be major, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Edmund Bernard Edwards to be major, Field Artillery, 
Lawrence Lofton Cobb to be captain, Infantry, 

William Havely McKee to be captain, Infantry. 

Garnett Hamilton Wilson to be captain, Cavalry. 

William Frederick Kellotat to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
William Ewing Baker to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Raleigh Raymond Hendrix to be first lieutenant, Coast Artil- 

lery Corps. 

Thomas Floyd Davis to be major, Dental Corps. 

Aubrey Hornsby to be captain, Air Corps. 

Martin Frank Hass to be first lientenant, Infantry. 
Cornelius Walter Cousiand to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Brooke Dodson to be major, Medical Corps, 

POSTMASTERS 
ALASKA 
John J, Conway, Skagway. 
IOWA 

Charles H. Howe, Janesville. 

Winfield Cash, Leon. 

Howard W. Edwards, Tingley. 

MARYLAND 
Alfred W: Thompson, Ridgely. 
Paul M. Coughlan, Silver Spring. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
‘Jesse T. Price, Williamston. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Fred D. Heilman, Lebanon. 
VIRGINIA 

Cecil G. Wood, Ashland. 

Henry M. Stowe, Bedford. 

Jennie G. Phillips, Gloucester. 

Carroll M. Spitler, Luray. 

Leonard G. Perkins, Mineral. 

William E. Hudson, Monroe. 

Cuthbert Bristow, Urbanna. 

Leslie M. Gary, Victoria. 

Veronica W. Marsteller, Virginia Beach. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, February 17, 1930 


The House was called to order by the Clerk, Hon. William 
Tyler Page, who read the following communication: 
THE SPEAKER’S Rooms, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. O., February 17, 1980. 
I hereby designate Hon. Joun Q. TıLsox to act as Speaker pro 
tempore to-day. 
NICHOLAS LONGWoRTH. 


Mr. TILSON took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord, our God, Thou dost still abide with us and we are 
still sheltered by divine care. Grant unto us power to give 
ascendency to our better selves and help us to walk in the light, 
as Thou art in the light. We need a strong faith to believe in 
Thee, that good shall yet preyail and that avarice and dominat- 
ing passions shall yet be put away and destroyed. We bring 
ourselves at Thy altar, because Thou hast declared that Thou 
art the way, the truth, and the life. O pity our poor and fitful 
conceptions of Thee. Quicken all those native forces in us by 
which we may discern, know, and believe that Thou art our 
Heavenly Father, full of love and compassion. Do for us this 
day exceeding abundantly more than we ask. In Thy name and 
for Thy glory. Amen. 


The Journal for the proceedings of Saturday, February 15, 
1930, was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a 
bill and joint resolution of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 5401. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State Highway 
Commission of Louisiana to construct, maintain, and operate 
free highway bridges across Bayou Bartholomew at or near each 
of the following-named points in Morehouse Parish, La.: Coras 
Bluf, Knox Ferry, Bonners Ferry, and Parkers Ferry; and 

H. J. Res. 207. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
to defray the expenses of participation by the Government of 
the United States in the Inter-American Congress of Rectors, 
Deans, and Educators in General, to be held at Habana, Cuba, 
on February 20, 1930. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a 
bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested: 

S. 3197. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Mor- 
gan’s Lousiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., a corpora- 
tion, its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Intracoastal Canal. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. WOOD, from the Committee on Appropriations, by direc- 
tion of that committee, reported the bill (H. R. 9979, Rept. No. 
685) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1930, 
and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BYRNS reserved all points of order. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes in order to make a personal explanation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent to address the House for five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, 
I was not privileged on Saturday last to be present in the 
House, because of my absence from the city, when our esteemed 
colleague from Maine [Mr, Beepy] made his speech which was, 
in part, a reply to the speech I made in the House on February 
7. I read it, however, yesterday with very great interest and 
equal admiration. I feel that my own modest effort on Feb- 
ruary 7 was not wholly in vain when it evoked so brilliant a 
reply as that which proceeded from the lips of my colleague 
from Maine. 

It is not my purpose at this time to reply to that speech, but 
I may say in passing that, so far as his statement of my con- 
stitutional thesis is concerned, I think he misunderstood it. „As 
that can not be due to any lack of intellectual receptivity on 
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his part I can only account for it by my lack of clarity, due to 
the fact that I was covering a reasonably broad field in an 
hour’s speech, and only, in the most impressionistic way, sug- 
gested my own construction as to the nature and limits of the 
political discretion which the Constitution vests in the Congress 
in respect to any power which is not self-enforcing. I am not 
rising now to discuss that question, because at some future time, 
owing to its very grave importance in the whole structure of 
our Government, I may claim the attention of the House to 
amplify my view as to this question. I only wish now to call 
attention to one statement which the gentleman from Maine 
made, which I confess grieved me and which was also a great 
misapprehension of something I had said and, as it may have 
also been misapprehended by other Members of the House, I 
owe it to myself to correct it. 

The gentleman from Maine said that the parallel I had 
drawn, and I now quote him— 


Between the American Congress and the lawmaking Pharisees re- 
buked by the Savior for hypocrisy is, to say the least, not in accordance 
with the usual gracious and fair attitude which ordinarily characterizes 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 


I want to assure the gentleman from Maine and all the 
Members of the House that nothing was further from my in- 
tention than applying the expression “ hypocrites ’—probably 
one of the most invidious expressions in the English language— 
to any Member of the House. I never dreamed for one mo- 
ment that such construction could be put upon my language, 
and yet it is fair to say, as I look back upon the sentence which 
preceded my quotation from the twenty-third chapter of St. 
Matthew, that the use of the word “lawgivers” might have 
led the gentleman from Maine to think that I was drawing a 
parallel between the lawgivers of Congress and the lawgivers 
against whom the patient Galilean delivered His great invec- 
tive. As a matter of fact, I was thinking, as I believe the 
House fully appreciated, of that limited class of political 
preachers who are zealots in this matter, and I was likening 
them to the ecclesiastical lawgivers of a theocratic state against 
whieh the Savior spoke. I was speaking of those who felt it 
their duty, in the pulpit and elsewhere, to impose, not by moral 
suasion but by state-made law, one system of morality upon 
others who do not share that system of morality. I had not the 
slightest reference whatever to any Member of Congress. If 
there be one thing that I greatly value and which has been the 
richest compensation for my service in the House, it is the 
friendships I have been greatly privileged to form on both sides 
of the aisle, and I think the gentleman from Maine may be sure 
that the last thing I would do would be to apply any harsh 
term to any Member of the House. 

The question of prohibition is a big question, having many 
complex angles—moral, constitutional, and economic—and is 
ene about which men of. equal inteiligence and candor may 
reasonably differ, and certainly I would be the last to express 
in any opprobrious way a harsh term to any Member of the 
House because he does not happen to share my views with 
respect to the question of prohibition. 

So I want to say to the gentleman from Maine and to any 
Member of the House who may have also misinterpreted my 
remarks, as Hamlet said: 

Let my disclaiming from a purpos’d evil 

Free me so far in your most generous thoughts, 
That I have shot mine arrow o’er the house, 
And hurt my brother. 


[Applause.] 
Consent CALENDAR 


RETIRED PAY FOR CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE FORMER LIFE SAVING 
SERVICE 


The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5693) providing for retired pay for certain members of the 
former Live Saving Service equivalent to retired pay granted 
to members of the Coast Guard. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to inquire of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Merritr] whether this establishes a new policy as to injuries 
in the service and whether he intends to offer any amendment. 
"Mr. MERRITT. The gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
GUARDIA] has suggested that this bill may establish a new 
class of retirement. To avoid this difficulty, which had already 
been suggested to the eommittee, the committee proposes an 
amendment in lines 8 and 9 of page 2 of the bill by striking 
out the words “entitled to retired pay from the date of the 
enactment of this act” and inserting the words “be awarded 
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compensation for such injury.” This, you see, connects the 
payment with a distinct injury and does not make another 
retired class. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What machinery does the gentleman pro- 
vide to establish the rate of compensation? 

Mr. MERRITT. The bill itself provides that it shall be at 
the rate of 75 per cent of the pay a man was receiving at the 
time of his separation from the service. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That remains in the bill? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. HOOPER. Reserving the right to object, will the gentle- 
man please tell us whether in the second paragraph of the 
bill the amount allowed for preparing, presenting, or prosecuting, 
and so forth, the claim, and the penalty for a violation of that 
section is the same as in the general pension law? 

Mr. MERRITT. It is exactly the same, 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is the same bill that has heretofore been introduced by the 
gentleman from Maryland, Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, is it not? 

Mr. MERRITT. It is; and the same bill that was passed 
during the last Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have given consideration to this bill and I would like to direct 
the gentleman’s attention to two proposed amendments that 
may be of a minor character and yet perhaps sufficiently im- 
portant to be worthy of consideration. The bill seeks to give 
compensation or retirement pay to these whose disability still 
continues. 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was wondering whether it is the pur- 
pose of the gentleman or of the committee that this disability 


is to be of sufficient effect to make the beneficiary unfit for the | 


performance of his duty. The language on page 2, lines 4 and 


5, is: 


And who ceased to be a member of such service on account of such | 


disability, which disability still continues at the time of the enactment 
of this act. 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I would suggest an amendment after the 
word “ continues,” “which disability makes him unfit for the 


performance of such duties,” 


Mr. MERRITT. I will say to the gentleman that the com- 
mittee proposes to strengthen that language in a way I will 
mention in a moment, which will cover the point the gentleman 
has in mind. 

Mr. STAFFORD, TI yield to the gentleman for that purpose. 

Mr. MERRITT. The fact of the matter is that under the 
old Jaw, in order to get on the roll the man must baye had a 
disability which-prevented him from performing his duties, but 
under the old law he could only receive compensation for two 
years. If he was not on that roll when the new act went into 
effect, although his disability still continued, he could not get 
compensation. What we propose to do in this bill is not to 
have any retroactive pay, but put these old men on the roll 
with this language in line 9, page 2, stricken out, so it will 
read: 

Which disability has been continuous up to and at the time of the 
enactment of this act, 


Mr. STAFFORD. 
like to suggest to the gentleman. 
1 provides: 


There is one further amendment I would 
The last sentence of section 


No such individual shall receive a pension under any other law of 
the United States for the same period for which he receives retired 
pay under the provisions of this act. 


I am wondering if it is the purpose of the committee to make 
that still more exclusive by providing that no pension, pay, or 
other allowance shall be received. We certainly do not want 
to give these men 75 per cent of their pay and let them still 
be privileged to receive other pay or allowances, 

Mr. MERRITT. That is the understanding, 
it will be necessary to put that in this bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, that is 
exactly the situation that exists in reference to the Army to- 
day. Retired officers of the Army are appointed to civil posi- 
tions in the Government service and then they get their pay 
in their civil position and their retirement pay. I have been 
protesting against that for the last 10 years, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The last official act I performed when I 
was last a Member of the House, which incurred the ill will of 
certain Members of the House, was to block a bill that sought 
to continue that preferential status, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is a practice that exists to-day. 


I do not think 
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Mr. STAFFORD. And I wish to say that some feeling still 
prevails against me for haying blocked that. legislation. 

Mr. WARREN. Reserving the right to object, I think I can 
clear up the situation by telling the gentleman that no old life- 
saver or any member of the present Coast Guard comes under 
the pension law of the country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill provides he shali not receive any 
pension. I am suggesting an additional provision that there 
shall also be no pay or other allowance. 

Mr. WARREN. They do not receive any other allowance. 

Mr, STAFFORD. The gentleman from New York has 
pointed out instances where they might. We do not care to 
pay a man 75 per cent of his former pay and then allow him 
to get 100 per cent of pay from the Government in some other 
capacity. This is the purpose of my proposed amendment, 
and I think it should be adopted. I think the gentleman ought 
to accept it. $ 

Mr. BLAND. If the gentleman will permit, I understand 
this is substantially the same bill which I introduced, except 
that it does not go as far as my bill did in bringing in those 
who would be entitled to go on the rolls, 

Mr. MERRITT. That is right; yes. 

Mr. BLAND. It does not cover that class. 

Mr. MERRITT. No; they must have been on the roll. 

Mr. BLAND. The gentieman thinks it does not embrace 
that class. 

Mr. MERRITT. I think not, I see no objection 
proposed amendment by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That any individual who served in the former 
Life Saving Service of the United States as a keeper or surfman, and 
who on account of being so disabled by reason of a wound or injury 
received or disease or loss of sight contracted in such service in line 


to the 


| of duty as to unfit him for the performance of duty was continued 


upon the rolls of the service for an aggregate period of one year or 
more under the provisions of section 7 of the act entitled “An act 
to promote the efficiency of the Life Saving Service and to encourage 
the saving of life from shipwreck,” approved May 4, 1882, and who 
ceased to be a member of such service on account of such disability, 
which disability still continues at the time of the enactment of this 
act, shall, upon making due proof of such facts in accordance with 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe, be entitled to retired pay from the date of the enactment of 
this act at the rate of 75 per cent of the pay he was receiving 
at the time of his separation from such service. No such individual 
shall receive a pension under any other law of the United States 
for the same period for which he receives retired pay under the 


| provisions of this act, 


Sec. 2. No agent, attorney, or other person engaged in preparing, 
presenting, or prosecuting any claim under the provisions of this 
act shall, directly or indirectly, contract for, demand, receive, or 
retain for such services in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting such 
claim a sum greater than $10, which sum shall be payable only on 
the order of the Secretary of the Treasury; and any person who 
shall violate any of the provisions of this section, or shall wrongfully 
withhold from the claimant the whole or any part of retired pay 
allowed or due such claimant under this act, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall, for each and 
every offense, be fined not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned not 
exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ments, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 5, strike out the words “ still continues” and insert the 
words “has been continued up to and.” 

Page 2, lines 8 and 9, strike out the words “entitled to retired pay 
from the date of the enactment of this act" and insert the words 
“awarded compensation for such injury.” 

Page 2, line 11, strike out the period and insert a comma and the 
following: “Such compensation to commence from the enactment of 
this act to continue during his natural life.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On line 12, page 2, after the word “pension,” insert a comma and 
the words “pay or other allowance.” 


Mr. MERRITT. I will accept that. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. STAFFORD: Line 12, page 2, after the word 
“ pension,” insert a comma and the words “pay or other allowance.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The motion by Mr. Mrexerrr to reconsider the bill was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may I direct the attention 
of the gentleman from Connecticut to the question whether the 
title ought not to be corrected in view of the fact that we are 
not describing retired pay but compensation? 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I think the title should be 
amended by inserting the word “ compensation ” instead of “ re- 
tired pay.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
be amended. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks by inserting a short letter from one of the 
coast guards. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection, 

The letter is as follows: 


New Caste, N. H., December 12, 1928. 


Without objection, the title will 


Hon. FLETCHER HALE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. HALE: I am in receipt of your letters of the 5th and 
7th instant and respectfully submit the following which may, in part, 
sustain you in your arguments in favor of the bill by those who may 
oppose. 

I joined the former United States Life Saving Service as keeper De- 
cember, 1887. Served as keeper until promoted to superintendent of the 
first district, Maine and New Hampshire, 1896, and seryed in the latter 
position until March 19, 1915, when, having reached the age limit, I 
was placed on the retired list. 

At the time of my first entry in the service (1887), the surfmen re- 
ceived $50 a month; then raised to $60, and then to $65, remaining at 
the latter figure for years. We were employed but eight months in the 
year, viz, September 1 to April 30, laid off with loss of pay the remain- 
ing four months (May, June, July, and August). From their small 
amount of pay they had to provide their own rations and uniforms and 
only allowed liberty one day out of seven in good weather, from sun- 
rise to sunset, and, should it come on stormy or thick, during their 
absence, they had to return immediately to their respective stations. 
If they occasionally desired 24 hours liberty, or sickness in their family 
demanded their attention at their homes, they had to furnish a sub- 
stitute at their own expense and not prolong their absence unless ab- 
solutely necessary. (The same rules applied to the keepers.) Virtu- 
ally we were prisoners, and to many not familiar with the service they 
so considered us. But as those were the days when our coast line was 
dotted with the sails of shipping and the daily occurrence of shipwreck 
along some part of our coast, especially that of New England, it was 
necessary that every member of a station crew should always be on 
hand, if possible, for it needed trained, practical, experienced men in 
those days, and we had them. 

No motor boats as now. The oars or sail were our propelling power. 
No telephones until in the early nineties, and then only to the stations 
on the mainland. Radios not known, and the crews of the stations on 
the outlying islands were isolated, as one might say, from civilization 
and Its comforts and pleasures. 

Under such conditions and hardships men broke down—some with 
strained joints, broken bones, severe rupture, others with impaired hear- 
ing and failing eyesight, while others would receive some slight injury 
which would in later years develop into some serious ailment which 
unfitted them for further duty in the service. If proyen that their 
disability was incurred in the line of duty, they were allowed some few 
months’ compensation; in most severe cases the limit was 16 or 20 
months and in certain cases nothing. 

Through danger, hardship, and toil they built up a great service, 
admired by all maritime nations of the world and copied by some. 

There are but a few of these old “storm warriors” left. They per- 
formed their duty well and were. instrumental in saving thousands of 
lives and millions in property. Shame on a nation that would force 
some of them to be subjects of neighborly charity or public alms! Only 
a few more years and ali of them will have answered the last roll call! 
Can our great Nation afford to have it said that they died in poverty? 

Dear Congressman Hat, these few very brief facts, of which there 
are many others that could be given, may help prepare for any argu- 
ment you may need in favor of the bill. If I can assist you in any other 
way, please call on, 


Faithfully and sincerely yours, 8, H. HARDING. 
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FORT BERTHOLD INDIANS OF NORTH DAKOTA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolution 
(H. J. Res. 144) authorizing the use of tribal moneys belonging 
to the Fort Berthold Indians of North Dakota for certain pur- 
poses. 

The Clerk read the title to the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOOPER. Reserving the right to object, and I shall not 
object 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman does not object, I will. 

Mr. HOOPER. As a matter of policy? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Does the gentleman from New York intend 
to object? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Then I will not argue the matter at this time. 
I am prepared to furnish full explanation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I received a communication which the 
gentleman from Montana kindly sent me, but it does not con- 
vince me. 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman reserve his objection for 
a minute? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will. 

Mr. HOOPER. I want to ask the gentleman from Montana 
if he can tell us the approximate amount of funds that the 
Indians have in the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. LEAVITT. They have something around $135,000. I am 
not sure of that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, this is not 
a question of the amount involved; it is a question of a specific 
agreement where the lawyers have not lived up to it. I believe 
the Indians need the protection of Congress. 

Mr. HOOPER. I understand the gentleman is going to 
object? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. HOOPER. I wanted to get this for my own information. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will have a copy of the contract here at 
the time that the bill is reached again, and will then be able to 
convince the gentleman that there is no violation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As between the Indians and lawyers I 
am going to stand by the Indians. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


EXTENDING TIME FOR HOMESTEAD ENTRIES, STANDING ROCK INDIAN 
RESERVATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4813) extending the period of time for homestead entries on the 
Cheyenne River and Standing Rock Indian Reservations. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this bill was passed over without prejudice on the last 
consent day. What I am not clear in is that there was a sale 
of this land in 1920, and then, as I understand it, the land was 
withdrawn. Is that correct; or was there a failure to sell this 
land? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, in 1920 there was a sale 
of this land at which time a very large proportion of the land 
that had not previously been homesteaded was sold, and these 
sales continued from time to time until practically all the land 
ceded for homestead and sale purposes had been disposed of. 
During the summer and fall of 1920 and 1921, and succeeding 
years, South Dakota passed through a very bad period, finan- 
cially, so far as the farmers were concerned, with the result 
that the people who had bought these Indian lands failed to 
make their installment payments. The forfeiture clauses of 
the contracts with the United States were inyoked and the 
land again reverted to the Government. The lands belonged to 
the Indians, but were ceded for homestead purposes. Under 
the cession the Indians were to be paid from the proceeds de- 
rived from payments by homesteaders and purchasers. The 
reverted lands are lying idle now, and until the lands can again 
be opened to entry the Indians will receive nothing. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, That satisfies my doubt. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I understand the proposition before the House, originally 
these lands were sold at public sale to any one who might 
see fit to purchase them? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The lands involved in the bill; yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the purchasers defaulted? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And now it is proposed to open these de- 
faulted lands to homestead entry. Why should you not have 
the same mechanism for disposing of them as was provided in 
the original act? I can not see why these good lands that 
were opened to the public at a high appraised value should 
now be opened to homestead entry, perhaps to some local per- 
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sou living nearby. I want my people and the people of the rest 
of the country to have an opportunity to purchase these lands. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The lands, I may say to the gentle- 
man, were open to sale for a good many years, but the Secre- 
tary of the Interior takes the position that the lands that 
have revested are not now subject to sale. The homestead 
entryman has to pay the appraised value of these lands just 
the same as the purchaser does, and he pays in installments in 
the same manner that the purchaser does, 

Mr, STAFFORD. Correct me if I am in error. 
man says that these lands might have been purchased all these 
years. As I understand it, the public has not been entitled to 
purchase these lands because the original purchasers had de- 
faulted and there was no means by which they could purchase 
them. It is now proposed to open them to homestead entry 
without limitation on the value. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Oh, the law fixes a limitation on the 
value, The organic act that the bill seeks to extend provides 
for their appraisement, 

Mr, STAFFORD. Where? 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. The limitation is in the law, the orig- 
inal act of May 29, 1908. The provisions of the act of 1908, 
which we are seeking to extend, will apply to future entrymen 
just exactly as they did to the original homestead entrymen. 
The law is in no respect changed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I beg the gentleman's pardon, The word- 
ing of the measure does not circumscribe it as the gentleman 
says. The bill says: 


The gentle- 


That the period provided by law for the filing of homestead entries 
upon that portion of the Cheyenne River and Standing Rock Indian 
Reservations * * * described in the act of May 29, 1908, ete, 


Am I right that originally these lands were open to any person 
who might wish to purehase them at public sale? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No: the gentleman is not, The original 
act of 1908 provided “that the lands shall be disposed of by proc- 
lamation under the general provision of the homestead laws,” 
and that their price should be fixed by duly appointed appraisers. 

The act further provided as to all lands not entered within 
seven years that they should be sold at public auction to the 
highest responsible bidder, We are simply restoring them to 
their original status and allowing them to be entered under 
the organic act, subject to the same conditions. 

Mr, STAFFORD. The gentleman says that 


these lands 
after seyen years should have been open to the highest bidder 
and the report says that the highest bidder where they purchased 
them could not perform the conditions under the contract and 
that now it is purposed to not submit them to open bidding, but 


to fix it for the benefit of homestead entry. I am opposed to 
the homestead entry provision. If the gentleman wants to 
provide that these lands which were sold to the highest bidder 
should again be open to public sale, I have no objection, but I 
do object to having them opened to homestead entry. It was 
not the purpose of the original measure, 

Mr, WILLIAMSON, The purpose of the original measure was 
to open them to homestead entry, and that is what it actually 
did, The only lands that were sold were those not entered after 
a lapse of seven years. We are trying to restore them to their 
oviginal status, The lands affected were those sold after hav- 
ing been open for entry for seven years and upon which the pur- 
chasers defaulted. This bill would permit these lands to. be 
reentered under the original act. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the bill 
as presented for homestead entry is the fair thing to do in 
order to remove any kind of speculation on these lands. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Exactly so. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think that carries out the purpose of the 
original act. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 
act. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Speaker, I move that the bill be passed 
over. I wish to examine the original act more carefully, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 

FORT M’KINLEY, PORTLAND, ME. 

The next business: on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R, 707) to authorize an appropriation for construction at 
Fort McKinley, Portland, Me. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


It carries out the purpose of the original 


Is there objection to the present 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bill. 


BRIDGH ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, HELENA, ARK. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7255) to extend the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at 
or near Helena, Ark, 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask that this 
bill and the next bill be passed over without prejudice. They 
are both bridge bills, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bill, 
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The Clerk will report the next 


Is there objection? 
The Clerk will report the next 


BRIDGH ACROSS THE MONONGAHELA RIVER, PA, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8165) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Monongahela 
River at or near Fayette City, Fayette County, Pa, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
of the bill. 

The SPQAKHR pro tempore. 
will report the next bill. 


Is there objection to the pres- 
I object to the consideration 


Objection is heard. The Clerk 


PERSONNEL OF THE COAST GUARD 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8293) to amend an act entitled “An act to readjust the 
commissioned personnel of the Coast Guard, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 2, 1929. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I thank the gentleman from Kansas for 
amending his report, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
the committee of which the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hoc] 
is the honored member has been further honored by having two 
members on the joint committee to determine salaries of the 
Army and the Navy, and Coast Guard, Lighthouse Service, 
and so forth. I was wondering whether this bill, which is 
really a salary proposition, should not wait until the determina- 
tion of the joint committee, particularly in view of the fact 
that the joint committee has two members on. the committee, 
whereas the Committee on Military Affairs and the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, the legislative committees of the House, have 
no representative on the joint committee whatsoever. 

Mr. HOCH. Of course, the committee appreciates the honor 
of having two members on the joint committee, 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is hard for me to understand how the 
joint committee was so honored as against the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and the Committee on Military Affairs, which 
are supposed to be the legislative committees, so far as their 
jurisdiction over salaries are concerned, 

Mr. HOCH. I will be glad to explain to the gentleman the 
provisions of this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is this not merely a salary raise proposi- 
tion, and should it not be referred to the joint committees? 

Mr. HOCH. I am sure that upon consideration the gentleman 
will find that this bill does not in any way inyolve or prejudice 
anything that may be dene by the joint committee. This bill 
simply does justice, as the committee views it, for the engineer 
officers as compared with the officers of the line. Whatever 
may be done by the pay committee as to salaries and pay of the 
engineer officers or the officers of the line will not be prejudiced 
by anything contained in this bill. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. You would raise the salaries of how 
many officers? 

Mr. HOCH. There are only about 42 of these engineer offi- 
cers. The engineer officers of the Coast Guard have long 
suffered under a handicap with reference to promotions because 
of their small number. They haye been kept in a list separate 
from the officers of the line. We have already provided by law 
for the ultimate amalgamation of the engineer with line officers, 
and no vacancies in the engineer officers have been filled since 
that law was passed. As the vacancies occur they will not be 
filled, and consequently in a few years hence there will be no 
such thing as a list of engineer officers as such. They will all 
` be part of the line. = 


Is there objection to the pres- 


Is there objection to the present 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman think this is in 
the purview of the joint committee? 

Mr. HOCH. I think not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This is to provide for a uniform time of 
service? 

Mr. HOCH. That is all that it does. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman differentiate between 
this bill and the following bill, which provides for an increase in 
the grade of the Coast Guard Service? As to that bill, I think 
that is purely a salary proposition and should be deferred until 
action is taken by the other committee. 

Mr. HOCH. I think there is a distinction between the two 
bills, but I will be glad when we reach it to explain and show 
the merit of the other bill also. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think this and the next deal with matters 
that ought to be considered by the joint committee, and therefore 
I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will report the next bill. 

COMMANDANT OF THE COAST GUARD 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8637) to fix the rank and pay of the commandant of the Coast 
Guard. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object for the reason just stated with 
respect to the other bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will report the next bill. 

PURCHASE OF A MOTOR LIFEBOAT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolution 
(H. J. Res. 197) to authorize the purchase of a motor lifeboat, 
with its equipment and necessary spare parts, from foreign life- 
saving services. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserying the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
does the gentleman think it would be better if we provided for 
one motor lifeboat instead of a motor lifeboat? 

Mr. HOCH. That was the intention, and I would be perfectly 
willing to accept the amendment suggested by the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice it is not purposed to spend more 
than $50,000 for this lifeboat. Does not the gentleman believe 
there should be such a limit of cost in the authorization? 

Mr. HOCH. Of course, there have been no definite negotia- 
tions with this English life-saving service, and it might be 
possible the amount would run a few dollars over $50,000. That 
is the only hesitancy I have about limiting the cost of $50,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In view of the gentleman’s statement I 
will not press my suggestion, but I thought that in view of the 
fact that the report states that $50,000 is to be the price of the 
boat that the joint resolution should carry that limit of cost. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That, with the view of improving methods of saving 
life from stranded or wrecked vessels, the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to purchase for the use of the Coast 
Guard, for experimental and test purposes, a motor lifeboat, with its 
equipment and necessary spare parts, from a recognized foreign life- 
boat or life-saving service, society, or institution, without regard to 
the requirements of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (title 41, 
sec. 5, U. S. C.J; 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


Objection is heard. The Clerk 


Is there objection to the pres- 


Objection is heard. The Clerk 


Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment: 
On page 1, line 7, strike out the word “a” after the word 
“ purposes ” and insert it lieu thereof the word “ one.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: On page 1, line 7, 
word “ purposes,” strike out the word “a” 
the word “ one.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resoluton was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was passed was laid on the table. 

COAST GUARD STATION AT GRAND ISLAND, MICH. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1018) to provide for the establishment of a Coast Guard 
station at or near Grand Island, Mich. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


after the 
and insert in Heu thereof 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to establish a Coast Guard station at 
or in the vicinity of Grand Island, Mich., at such location as the com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard may recommend. 
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Is there objection to the pres- 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. GRANFTELD, the Member elect from the second congressional 
district of Massachusetts, be sworn in, notwithstanding the fact 
that his credentials have not yet arrived. I am informed that 
the majority leader, Mr. Trxson, has agreed to this request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GRANFIELD] be sworn in, notwithstanding the faet that his cre- 
dentials are not yet in the possession of the Clerk. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, is there any precedent for this action, the 
swearing in of a Member before the arrival of his credentials? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, there are numerous precedents, 
of course, but this can only be done by unanimous consent and 
should never be done unless the evidence is clear and undis- 
puted that the Member has been elected. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I take it his opponent concedes his elec- 
tion? 

Mr. TILSON. 
election, 

The SPEAKER. 
GRANFIELD? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANFIELD appeared at the bar of the House and took 
the oath of office prescribed by law. 

THE Consent CALENDAR 
CONSTRUCTION OF VESSEL FOR COAST GUARD 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4899) to provide for the construction of a vessel for the Coast 
Guard for rescue and assistance work on Lake Michigan. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. I have made this reservation in order to suggest that 
at the end of line 6 there appears the word “ Michigan” and I 
suggest the substitution of the words “Great Lakes.” 

Mr. CROSSER. The boat provided for in this bill is for the 
purpose of saving ships which are in danger of being lost as a 
result of storms. In reply to the gentleman’s suggestion I would 
say that the subcommittee which had this matter in charge 
thought that services of the vessel for which the bill provides 
will be required almost exclusively for Lake Michigan. It was 
for that reason that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN] phrased his bill as we have it before us. The com- 
mittee, however, is certain that under the language of the bill 
as it is before us the department may order the boat to any 
part of the Great Lakes in case of emergency. The subcommit- 
tee feels that we should have similar life-saving craft on both 
Lake Erie and Lake Superior, and I have introduced a bill to 
provide for such and we hope to have the Congress pass that 
bill, 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It oceurred to me this was limiting the 
use of the boat to one lake, when it ought not to have been so 
restricted. 

Mr. CROSSER. The language of the bill does not confine the 
use of the cutter for which it provides to Lake Michigan, but it 
indicates that the primary consideration is the relief of vessels 
in distress on Lake Michigan. As I say, the committee expects 
to see provided one of these ships for each of the Lakes in 
order to be ready to save ships that may be endangered by 
storms. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Does not the gentleman think that with 
regard to all these bills there ought not to be a restriction to 
one body of water but that it should be so they might be 
allocated for use anywhere on the Great Lakes? 

Mr. CROSSER. The bill merely says, “ suitable for service 
on Lake Michigan.” It does not say that it must be used on 
Lake Michigan. It is the judgment of the committee and of the 
author of the bill, howeyer, that the vessel in question should 
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be primarily suited for service on Lake Michigan because of 
the many wrecks and loss of life there during the fall and win- 
ter. If we have but one of these boats, what would be the 
situation if it were at Buffalo and a vessel on Lake Michigan 
were to be in danger of being wrecked or sunk by a storm? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to construct and equip one Coast Guard cutter, 
to be of appropriate design and construction suitable for service in 
assisting shipping on the waters of Lake Michigan: Provided, That 
the total cost of construction and of original equipment of said Coast 
Guard cutter shall not exceed the sum of $650,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
INTERNATIONAL FUR TRADE EXHIBITION AND CONGRESS, GERMANY, 

1930 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 205) to provide for the expenses of participa- 
tion by the Uni@d States in the International Fur Trade Exhi- 
bition and Congress to be held in Germany in 1930. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and requested to accept the invitation of the German 
Government to participate in the International Fur Trade Exhibition 
and Congress to be held in Leipzig, Germany, during June, July, August, 
September, 1930, as set forth in the message of the President of January 
13, 1930, printed as House Document No. 253, Seventy-first Congress, 
second session, and to appoint delegates to said International Fur 
Trade Exhibition and Congress. 

Sec. 2. That the sum of $30,000, or as much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the payment of 
the expenses of the delegates in attending such congress, including the 
compensation of the employees in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, preparation, transportation, and demonstration of an appropriate 
exhibit portraying the development of the fur industry in the United 
States, the production, conservation, and utilization of fur as a natural 
resource, and demonstrating the importance of forests as natural habi- 
tats for fur animals; transportation, subsistence, or per diem in lieu 
of subsistence (notwithstanding the provisions of any other act), 
printing and binding, rent, and such miscellaneous and other expenses 
as the President shall deem proper. 


With the following committee amendment: 

On page 1, in line 7, strike out “As set forth in the message of the 
President of January 13, 1930, printed as House Document No. 253, 
Seventy-first Congress, second session.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

PAPAGO SAGUARO NATIONAL MONUMENT, ARIZONA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 

(H. R. 5672) to abolish the Papago Saguaro National Monument, 


Arizona, to provide for the disposition of certain lands therein | 


for park and recreational uses, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I want to ask the Member who introduced the 
pill, or a member of the committee reporting it, if this bill is 
so safeguarded that at all times the lands, which are disposed 
of under its provisions, will remain in the hands of some public 
body? 

Mr. COLTON. 


Mr. Speaker, the author of the bill is ill and 
not here to-day, but our committee was told that the land was 
to be continually used for public purposes, and I feel sure I 


can answer the question by saying yes. The bill expressly pro- 
vides that the land reverts to the Government when it ceases to 
be used for public purposes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the bill states on page 8 that the lands granted shall be used 
by the State and the city for the purposes indicated, and if any 
part of them is abandoned for such use the lands revert to the 
United States. 
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Mr. COLTON. I was just going to make that same explana- 
tion. I appreciate the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I was going to make this sug- 
gestion. I know something of these lands. They are not of 
great value exeept for park purposes, and the city and State are 
taking over the maintenance, the Federal Government is resery- 
ing all mineral deposits, and at any time they cease to be used 
for public purposes they revert to the United States. My sug- 
gestion would be—and I have in mind to offer an amendment— 
to strike out the requirement for the payment of $1.25 an acre 
to the Federal Government. Since the State or the city is to 
continue to use it for public park purposes, and we reserve the 
mineral rights and the right of reversion, it seems to me we 
conl very fairly donate the lands for this publie purpose. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The accounting cost to enter this small 
amount would be more than we actually receive. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Or just about. The committee, I under- 
stand, have felt that under their policy they ought to put in 
this provision, but I am trying to liberalize the policy. 

Mr. COLTON. Personally I have no objection. The Public 
Lands Committee, however, has followed the policy all the time 
of asking this payment. I understand there is no objection at 
all, and I think it would be a rather bad precedent to change 
at this time. This would be followed by other bills asking the 
Government to contribute land for various purposes and we may 
be establishing a bad precedent. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Would this land have any value over 
and above the mineral rights? 

Mr. COLTON. No testimony was submitted as to its value, 
but $1.25 an acre has been adopted as the price for public lands 
during all the time I have been a member of the committee, 
unless some special value higher than that was shown. That 
is the usual price for similar lands. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It has no special value other than for 
park purposes? 

Mr. COLTON. I think not. 

Mr. HOOPER. This land, I understand, is given over to a 
peculiar cactus growth, and it was testified before the committee 
that this same cactus growth is found in numerous places 
throughout Arizona. 

Mr. COLTON. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Such growth is quite characteristic of 
Arizona. 

My thought in striking out this requirement.is that I would 
rather like to see established the policy of donating Federal 
lands that are desirable in character for park use, which will 
be taken over and administered by States or municipalities for 
public purposes only. It seems to me the Federal Government 
under such conditions can always afford to give the land with- 
out any charge, 

I think that is especially true in this case where we reserve 
the mineral rights and the right of reversion, when they cease 
to use the land for public purposes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Here is what troubles me: I 
note, on page 4, you are giving a private corporation, the Salt 
River Valley Water Users’ Association, certain easement rights 
and in addition to that the right to purchase 85 acres of land 
contiguous to said right of way. 

Mr. COLTON. That is simply for a canal for irrigation pur- 
poses, and for other purposes in connection with the operation 
of the system. A part of the land is wanted for a camp. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That easement already exists. 

Mr. SWING. It is simply a canmping ground on which they 
"an put their outfit when they are at work. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Do they need 85 acres for 
their outfit? 

Mr. SWING. Yes; this is a big irrigation project, one of the 
largest and most successful in the United States. They have 
very large operations and a large outfit. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If this bill passes in its pres- 
ent form, will the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association 
have the right to sell the 85 acres of land which they purchase 
for $1.25 an acre? 

Mr. SWING. It is not their intention to do so, but if they 
should, I see no injury to the United States Government. If 
the land is not worth any more, no one would take it to-day 
because it is land where no water exists and it can not be re- 
claimed. It can only be used for this purpose of putting the 
outfit on it. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman knows that the 
land to-day is not worth more than $1.25 an acre? 

Mr. SWING. No; it is desert land. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The land described on page 4 is not the 
land described on page 2. 

Mr. SWING. No. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, this is a long bill and I ask 
unanimous consent that we dispense with the reađing. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 
Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 


Is there objection? 


Mr. CRAMTON, 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CRAMTON : Page 2, line 15, strike out, after 
the word “ purposes,” all of the language down to and including the 
word “act” in line 19. 


Mr. PALMER. I would like to ask the gentleman if he does 
not consider this as setting a bad precedent for the Federal 
Government to give land for park purposes? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; and for this reason: Whenever the 
State or the city ceases to use them for park purposes they 
revert to the Federal Government. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And this is not the kind of land that the 
speculators deal in. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; and if I may be indulged for half a 
minute I want to say that I believe public parks should be 
maintained by States, counties, and cities, as well as by the 
National Government, and when we have some well-nigh 
worthless land that is valuable for park purposes only, and a 
municipality, county, or city is willing to take it over and 
maintain it perpetually for the public use, I think we can well 
cooperate to the extent of $1.25 an acre, 

Mr. PALMER, I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CRAMTON ]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I offer the following amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 2, after the word “Association,” strike out all down 
to and including the werd “Act” in line 5. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment: In line 19, page 3, strike out the word “town” and insert 
the word “ city.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill, as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

LEASE OF OIL DEPOSITS UNDER RAILROAD RIGHTS OF WAY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill H. R. 
8154 providing for the lease of oil and gas deposits in or 
under railroad and other rights of way. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
eonsideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is a rather important bill, and I am wondering why the bill 
does not give the right to develop these oil wells to the owners of 
the rights of way. 

Mr. COLTON. It does. That is, it gives the Government the 
right to lease to the owners of the rights of way. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But does not give the owners of the rights 
of way the privilere of opening the wells themselves. 

Mr. COLTON. Oh, yes. As I understand it, that is just what 
it does give. It authorizes the department to lease to the own- 
ers of rights of way. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand that all of the land on 
these rights of way is owned by the Government? 

Mr. COLTON. The minerals under the lands are owned by 
the Government, but the owner of the right of way has a limited 
fee in the lands, an easement. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, I 
approached this bill with some hesitation, because it gives the 
exclusive right to a mineral lease to the owner of the surface 
rights. I was not able to understand this kind of floating title 
to these mineral rights that seemed to exist in this case. I 
do not want to see any precedent established here that will give 
to the owner of the surface rights in public lands generally an 
exclusive right to a lease of the mineral rights under them. 
We have millions of acres of public lands disposed of with 
mineral rights reserved, and I would not want fo see any 
precedent set of giving the owner of the surface rights an ex- 
clusive right to take out minerals underneath that belong to 
the Government, The department has done its best to explain 
this bill to me, as has the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ENGLEBRIGHT) and the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Corton]. 
In the letter which I have from the Secretary of the Interior, 
it follows along very smoothly except it seems to me that it 
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jumps over some of the things that I still do not understand. 
It seems to me that the ownership of those minerals under that 
easement is in either the railroad or the Federal Government. 

Mr. COLTON. The ownership is in the Federal Government, 
but it can not protect itself if the oils under the easement are 
drained. 

Mr. CRAMTON, If the mineral rights belong to the Federal 
Government, then we ought to be able to give a lease to anybody 
we want to, to take out those minerals, so long as that lessee 
does not interfere with the easement of the railroad; but they 
tell me that I am wrong about that. They tell me that there is 
no right to enter on the railroad to extract these minerals, and 
that this bill will cure that difficulty. I am also assured that 
this is not to constitute a precedent at all as to our public lands 
generally. This is only to obtain in this limited situation, where 
the easement is granted to the railroad or the canal company. 
That being the case, I am not going to object to the bill. I 
would object to it if it covered anything wider in extent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the difficulty I had is that ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramrron], that 
we were confining the right to use this oil to the surface owner, 
and there would be no competition existing there, because there 
is only one owner, and the Government is restricted in its privi- 
lege of leasing merely to that one person and to no other. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
I would like to say a word in answer to the gentleman from 
Michigan. In the granting now of rights of way the depart- 
ment new reserves the right to enter in and remove the min- 
erals under the rights of way, but that was not done in certain 
early rights of way that were granted. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then should not this bill be limited to that kind 
of a case, where the right to enter was not expressly reserved? 

Mr. COLTON. I personally can see no objection to that, al- 
though, I think, the Government is fully protected under the 
provisions of this bill, and is protected in the only way that 
I can see it can be protected. 

With further reference to the point raised by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD], I understand that no one has 
the right now to remove the minerals from these rights of way 
and that we can not grant a right to enter upon the rights 
of way to anyone else except the owner. The Government 
would be limited in the granting of a lease to the owner of the 
easement, of the right of way. 

The bill provides that the Government may protect itself by 
arranging with the owners of adjacent land for the payment of 
royalties for oil taken from under these rights of way or may 
lease to the owners. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any information as to 
how extensive a right of way this bill applies to? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
yield, I might say that the condition to be taken care of in this 
bill at the present exists in California and also in places in 
Colorado. Under the act of March 3, 1875, an easement or right 
of way was granted to certain railroad companies, in which 
grant the Government did not specifically state that it withheld 
the right to enter and lease the minerals. Adjoining oil com- 
panies at the present time are drilling within 200 feet of the 
railroad rights of way in oil fields, actually draining the oil 
from under the right of way. The railroad company is not in a 
position to give a lease, and the Interior Department advises us 
that they are not. Hence this bill. These railroad rights of way 
vary all the way from 200 to 600 feet in width. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Is there any place where the Govern- 
ment owns the abutting lands to these rights of way—that is, 
where it is Government lend? 

Mr. COLTON. No suca case has been brought to our atten- 
tion of any pubiic lands being drained. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. ‘The thing that bothered me on that was 
whether opening up these leases might not drain public or 
Government lands that adjoin the rights of way. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. I know of none, but I think under this 
bill the Secretary of the Interior would have jurisdiction in both 
cases, both Government land and railroad land. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Is not this the situation: The 
railroad has an easement for right-of-way purposes, which, of 
course, would not give it any right to develop and use the sur- 
face for mining oil and gas. It would give them the right to 
keep anybody else from going in there and doing that. Ef there 
is oil-producing property along this right of way, the lease is of 
great value, and a sublessee would pay a large bonus for an 
assignment. You give it to the railroad and immediately the 
Ser day they will sell it to anybody who will pay a fancy price 
or it. 

The Government can not take it out, and the railroad can 
not take it out. It is all right to get the oil ont, although we 
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baye too much now; but I do not think we ought to hand over 
on a silver platter free of charge such an enormous gift. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. But your oil companies are being re- 
strained at the present time. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Does this bill also apply to 
the lands which were given to the railroads for a right of 
way which were not used for that purpose? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. No. It reverted to the Government, 
and under the act of 1922 they can lease the oil land. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Why should these railroads 
have the exclusive use of these oil rights when they have al- 
ready receiyed great aid under a grant from the Government? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is the very purpose of the bill. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma, I think this would be a sound 
bill if you should let the railroads pay their royalty for the 
use of the service, but the income on the oil should go to the 
State government. 

Mr. COLTON. This bill provides for the right to colleet roy- 
alties by the Federal Government for oil taken under these 
easements. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. But that was the case in the 
Teapot Dome matter, and there seems to be a difference of 
opinion as to how wise that was. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, If this bill is enacted into law, 
then will the railroad companies haying this right of way have 
the only opportunity to withdraw the oil? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. They would immediately as- 
sign the leases and get a bonus too. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. To whom will they assign 
them? If this bill is enacted into law will the railroad com- 
panies who now have the right of way be the only ones to obtain 
permits to withdraw oil? 

Mr, COLTON. That is true, because nobody else has the 
right anyway. As to these surface rights, this bill gives the 
right to the Government to receive the royalties from the owners 
of the adjacent property who may drill or to lease to the owners 
of the easements, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Does this bill give to the own- 
ers of the adjacent property an exclusive right to this oil, with- 
out the railroad companies having anything to say? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. The whole thing is in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Interior. . 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, 
bill be passed over. 

Mr. COLTON. You are faced with this situation: Oil-pro- 
ducing wells haye been drilled within 300 feet of these rights 
of way, and they are heavy producing wells. All the rights of 
the Government will soon be gone if we do not act upon this 
bill. There is no other way by which the Government can 
protect itself but by getting this royalty from these wells on 
the right of way. If we do not pass some legislation we will 
lose everything. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The oil is being drained ont of these 
fields. by the abutting owners, and whether we like the railway 
or not, we would at least get the royaities from them. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Should we not protect property 
owners who were original owners abutting the land grant, when 
many of these railroads were given hundreds and thousands of 
acres of land? 

Mr. CRAMTON. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 


to this amendment, to insert on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“that” the following: 


Where right of entry upon such right of way for purpose of remov- 
ing such deposits of oil and gas was not reserved to the United States 
in the grant of such right of way. 


The purpose of that being to provide that an exclusive lease 
to the owner of the surface right would only be exclusive for 
the owner of the surface right in those cases where the Federal 
Government had not reseryed the right of entry or a right of 
way. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I wish to ask only one more 
question, and then I may be able to withdraw my objection. Do 
I understand the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands 
to state that this bill merely applies to the actual right of way, 
about 100 feet wide? It does not apply to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres that haye been presented to the railroad com- 
panies in the past? 

Mr. COLTON. It does not. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
jection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, still holding my reservation, 
I wish to ask who is to receive the residuum after the Goyern- 
ment receives its one-eighth? To whom does it go? 


Then I withdraw my ob- 


Mr. Speaker, in case the bill goes over, and | 
in any event, I would like to bring the attention of the House 
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Mr. CRAMTON. It goes to the owner of the surface rights 
in the right of way. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has been said here in conyersation that 
the payment of the royalty goes to the railroad. 

Mr. COLTON. That is not the purpose of the bill, and I 
think it is a mistake. 

Mr, STAFFORD. How are they to extract the oil other than 
by wells on the right of way or on the adjoining land? 

Mr. COLTON. Wither way. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The railroads would have the right to drill 
on their right of way. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The point, from a geological standpoint, upon 
which a well must be drilled may be on the right of way. If 
that is the case, the railroad is the only one that can be given 
the right to put the well down on its own right of way, and in 
that case—having gone to the expense of drilling the well—it 
would be in the position of a lessee anywhere else. With regard 
to the royalty, the Government would receive it and, of course, 
the one who had gone to the expense of drilling would receive 
the remainder. But if a well were drilled outside of the right 
of way of the railroad, the railroad would get nothing at all 
out of it, even though oil were drawn from underneath, and 
neither would the Government unless this bill passes. If this 
bill does pass and a well is put down outside of the right of way 
or on the right of way, the Government will get its royalty with 
regard to the oil that is presumably drawn from the right of 
way. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is true. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As I understand, whether this bill passes 
or does not pass, the Government will not get anything out of 
the oil drawn from a well not on the right of way. This bill has 
nothing to do with any wells that are not on the right of way; 
but as to those that are on the right of way, then the exclusive 
right to a lease is given under this bill to the owner of the 
right of way, which is the railroad, and the railroad may assign 
that right to an oil operator if it so desires; but in any event, 
under this bill the operation of an oil well on the right of way 
will result in giving a one-eighth royalty to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the balance will go to the owner of the right of 
way or his assignee. 

Mr, LEAVITT. If it is on the right of way. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If it is not on the right of way then this 
bill has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. COLTON. ‘This bill would authorize the Government to 
enter into a contract or agreement for a certain percentage of 
the royalty for oil that is drawn from a well on land adjacent 
to the right of way. 

Mr. CRAMTON, 
do that. 

Mr. COLTON. Page 2, line 21, starting, I think, in line 19. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Why can they not enter into 
such an agreement without the passage of this bill? Why give 
the railroads an exclusive monopoly? You have indicated that 
under the bill these oil wells can be drilled and a royalty paid 
when they are drilled outside of the railroad right of way? 

Mr. COLTON. ‘That is the very point. The Government has 
no means of making such an arrangement whatever, and the 
person drilling the well is taking the oil without paying us 
any royalty, Now, if we pass this bill 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is he doing it legally? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes; doing it legally. If we pass this bill, 
the Government is then given the right to protect itself. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Do you mean to tell me that 
if a man owns property immediately abutting a right of way 
and is drawing oil from under the railroad right of way legally 
he is going to take a sum of money out of his pocket and 
give it to the Government if this bill passes? 

Mr. COLTON. If he does not, the Government can arrange 
for a well on the right of way and get its oil. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. You have now gotten to the 
milk in the coconut. Is not this the whole thing? The rail- 
road companies are not required to drill, and here you create 
a situation where they can go to the owner of an offset lease 
and say, “ Now, pay me, or we will drill.” 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is: Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
bill, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. So do I. 

CONSTRUCTION OF A HIGHWAY TO CONNECT THE NORTHWESTERN 
PART OF THE UNITED STATES WITH BRITISH COLUMBIA 

The next business on the Consent Oalendar was the bill 

(H. R. 8368), providing for a study regarding the construction 


I do not quite follow that. 


I ask the gentleman to point out where you 


Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
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of a highway to connect the northwestern part of the United 
States with British Columbia, Yukon Territory, and Alaska in 
cooperation with the Dominion of Canada. 

The Clerk read the title of the biil. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to ask the gentleman from Alaska whether or not there 
has been any legislation of this kind or whether there is any 
legislation pending as far as the Dominion of Canada is con- 
cerned to meet the legislation that is proposed here. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; there is no legislation, but this 
whole program is understeod by those in the Dominion of 
Canada and those on our side. This matter has been under 
discussion unofiicially between our road-building authorities in 
the United States and those in Canada. 

Mr. HOOPER. Does that mean the Dominion of Canada or 
British Columbia? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. British Columbia; but that brings in 
the officials of the Dominion of Canada. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under a reservation of objec- 
tion, I wish to know more in detail about any negotiations 
which have been undertaken between any representatives of our 
Government and the representatives of the Dominion of Canada, 
looking to the laying out of this highway. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There have absolutely been no negotia- 
tions, but, as I say, our road-building authorities have discussed 
the matter unofficially in Seattle, and, I think, in Victoria, with 
the Canadian authorities, but they, of course, have no authority 
to act officially in any way, and this confers that authority on 
them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why does the gentleman restrict the au- 
thority of the President to appoint this commission and limit 
the appointment to an official of the Interior Department, an 
official of the Department of Agriculture, and the president of 
the Board of Road Commissioners? I know nothing about the 
qualifications of these officials. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The president of the Board of Road 
Commissioners is an official of the War Department. One of 
our road-building organizations is in the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Secretary of the Interior has much to do with 
Alaska. As a matter of fact, this bill originated in that de- 
partment, 

Mr. HOOPER. Under the bill, the President does appoint 
the commission? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; the President does appoint the 
members of the commission, but they suggest those who are to 
be appointed. I think this bill has official sanction in its draft- 
ing, because it was really drafted in the Interior Department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not feel it is proper for us to limit 
the authority of the President of the United States as to who 
should be appointed commissioners. I will object unless that 
provision is eliminated. The President of the United States 
might have one view, and yet we are circumscribing his author- 
ity by telling him whom he shall appoint. Next, I think the 
sum of $25,000 is altogether too much for this purpose. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will explain that, if it is an impor- 
tant matter with the gentleman. The bill as originally intro- 
duced provided, as the gentleman will notice from the stricken 
part in the bill, that private subscriptions might be made 
toward carrying on this investigation. The Committee on Roads 
decided unanimously that they did not want private parties 
subscribing to any Government function of this kind, and, ac- 
cordingly, placed this sum in the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the proposed highway? We have 
a highway now running from Seward to Fairbanks which is 
virtually a substitute for the Alaskan Railroad. If that high- 
way had been in existence or in use then as it is now, I do not 
think we would have voted for the construction of the Alaskan 
Railroad. I question whether the Congress eyer would have 
yoted such a hugh fund for such a “ dud” affair. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, that road was there before the 
railroad project. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am modifying my statement by saying 
that if the automobile travel had adyanced as far as it has 
to-day, at the time we voted for the construction of the Govern- 
ment railroad to Fairbanks, I question very much whether the 
Government would have voted for a project which it can not 
give away at any price to-day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, That is very true. 
about that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will yield, I would put it 
the other way. I have never been able to understand since we 
built the railroad what was the sense of building the highway. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can explain that. 


There is no doubt 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Because in Alaska it is impossible to keep 
a road in shape for travel to any great extent, and the Richard- 
son Highway is a very questionable yenture. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have always understood that that high- 
way is open throughout all times of the year from Seward to 
Fairbanks, winter and summer, and, of course, the gentleman 
must remember that automobile travel is much more preferred 
by some to traveling in the train. 

Mr, CRAMTON, What interests me in this bill is this: I do 
not object to the Seeretary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
War consulting with the Canadian authorities and correspond- 
ing with them. We give them plenty of money to correspond 
under their frank. What are they going to do with $25,000 
except to map out a road that is of extremely dubious possi- 
bility? I am at a loss to understand that. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I am a member 
of the committee, and if the gentleman had been before the 
committee he would haye realized the purposes. There is a 
road now in the Dominion of Canada of some 500 miles in 
length and Canada would Have to build some eight or nine hun- 
dred miles of this railroad. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give the termini, so 
we may have some visual comprehension of the matter. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri. That is one purpose for the 
establishment of the commission—to confer with the authorities 
of the Dominion of Canada who are authorized to do it, and 
map out a road where we can connect with Fairbanks or with 
some other feasible point; and the statements of the engineers 
are that the road can be kept clear practically the year round. 
We have now the use of the Canadian road, which is over 500 
miles long and which is an all-weather road, but as it stands 
now we can not go to Alaska unless we swim. This bill would 
provide a commission which would be authorized to confer with 
an authorized commission in Canada, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Do I understand they are going to use this 
$25,000 and use our engineers to go into Canada to lay out a 
highway there? I do not think Canada would appreciate that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; let me say to the gentleman the 
purpose of the Committee on Roads in placing this sum in the 
bill was as a sort of preliminary matter—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is what I am afraid of. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And to arrange for conferences. I pre- 
sume they would require a little clerical work, perhaps, to go 
into this matter and to design the course of the road. Of 
eourse I do not mean by that to make a survey. That would not 
be necessary at this time, but just to meet in British Columbia 
and go into the matter from what data they have on hand and 
thus present a report to Congress or to the Secretary of War. 

Mr. CRAMTON., Would the gentleman be willing to accept 
an amendment making this $5,000? This would keep it down 
strictly to travel and clerical expenses. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. This came before the committee, as stated 
by my colleague on the committee, with a view to having a 
commission to confer with the Canadian Government to ascer- 
tain if this road is a practical one and one that would be use- 
ful to the United States and to Canada. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That far I go right along with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DOWELL, The reason for putting this at $25,000 was 
because the committee did not expect very much expenditure 
in the matter, but did not want a few dollars to impair the 
usefulness of the conference or prevent them from carrying 
out the purpose. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Now, what worries me is this: We passed 
another bill a while ego for an international highway through 
Latin America and authorized $50,000. Now, just as soon as 
that was authorized, and before any countries in Latin America 
except two of the smallest indicated any interest, the State 
Department rushes an estimate in here for $50,000; and when 
we examine the State Department to find out how this $50,000 
will be used, I get the impression, although there is an element 
of uncertainty about it, that engineers are to go down to Latin 
America and not only study a feasible international-highway 
route, but to study other highways in those countries. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is impossible in this case. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That was not what Congress had in mind, 
and, hence, I am getting a little bit shy about these inter- 
national highways. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. 
templated in this case. 

Mr. CRAMTON., There is no need of $25,000 unless you 
are going to send our engineers into Canada to map out a 
highway. 


There is nothing of that kind con- 
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Mr. DOWELL. That is not the purpose. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And if that is the purpose, I am against the 
bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is not the-purpose. 

Mr. CRAMTON, If the gentleman will accept an amendment 
making it $5,000—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the gentleman make it $10,000? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, my own judgment is to object to the 
bill. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am very desirous of 
having this bill passed, 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a question of feasibility. Why should 
not the President have the right to appoint the commission if he 
sees fit? I am not willing to have some person in the Interior 
Department or the Agricultural Department whose hobby is to 
build roads at the Government expense appointed on this com- 
mission, The question is as to its utility. The President should 
have the right to appoint on this commission whom he sees fit. 
Unless the gentleman is willing to strike that out I shall have 
to object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Assuming that it passes in its present 
form, the President is going to confer with the department and 
the people interested. 

Mr, STAFFORD. The only question is its feasibility. The 
gentleman knows that there are persons in the department who 
have a hobby for Government expenditures. I am-looking at it 
as to whether it is a good business proposition, a good engineer- 
ing proposition, and you are not willing to trust the President, 
who is himself an eminent engineer. 

Mr. DOWELL, ‘These are officers of the Government, and 
there will be no extra expense, but if some one outside is 
appointed necessarily extra expense will be incurred. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would rather have more expense in the 
beginning than to have it at the end, when Government officers 
have a fetish to spend money. 

Mr. DOWELL. This is an important matter, and I think 
the investigation should be made. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Then why is not the gentleman willing to 
trust the President? 

Mr. CRAMTON. This is one of the hobbies of the Secretary 
of the Interior, and I haye no doubt that he is the one that 
promoted this bill; and knowing the close relationship between 
the Secretary of the Interior and the President, if the bill 
passes, the President is going to consult the secretary as to the 
personnel of the commission. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 


LEASE OF OIL AND GAS DEPOSITS 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
H. R. 8154, Calendar 109, retain its place on the calendar and 
be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
I understand that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAM- 
TON], has an amendment to this bill which would make it 
apply only to cases where the Government has not reseryed the 
mineral and oil rights. If that is correct and the committee 
desires-to accept the amendment I shall ask unanimous consent 
to consider the bill. 

Mr. COLTON. While I think it is unnecessary, I have no 
objection to the amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I did not hear what the gentleman from 
Wisconsin said. 

Mr. COLTON. The gentleman from Wisconsin states that 
your amendment to the bill is adopted, he will withdraw ob- 
ection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My amendment is to restrict the exclusive 
right to a lease to the owner of the surface rights to those cases 
where the Federal Government did not reserve the right of 
entry. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. If the gentleman will yield, I under- 
stand the only purpose of the amendment is so that no`prece- 
dent shall be established by this bill in cases where the Govern- 
ment might have jurisdiction—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. To make it clear that the exclusive right 
would be given where the Government has no right of entry. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. And would further provide 
that this act would not apply where the right of way has been 
given to the railroad and the Government has reseryed the 
oil and mineral rights. 

Mr, CRAMTON. And the right of entry. 

Mr. COLTON. Then I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
may be restored to the calendar, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Utah asks 
unanimous consent that the House return to House Resolution 
8154 and consider the same. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill, which is as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That whenever the Secretary of the Interior shall 
deem it to be consistent with the public interest he is authorized to lease 
deposits of ofl and gas in or under lands embraced in railroad or other 
rights of way acquired under any law of the United States, whether the 
same be a base fee or mere easement: Provided, That no lease shall be 
executed hereunder except to the municipality, corporation, firm, associa- 
tion, or individual by whom such right of way was acquired, or to the 
lawful successor, assignee, or transferee of such municipality, corpora- 
tion, firm, association, or individual. 

Sec. 2. That the right conferred by the first section of this act may, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, be assigned or 
sublet by the owner thereof to any corporation, firm, association, or 
individual, 

Suc. 3. That, with the approval of the said Secretary, the holder of 
any lease authorized hereunder may enter into an agreement with any 
corporation, firm, association, or individual conducting or intending to 
conduet operations on lands adjoining or adjacent to any right of way, 
not to drill for oil or gas underlying the lands covered by such lease, 
and for the extraction of oll or gas from any reservoir or deposit thereof 
underlying such Jands and such right of way, and any such agreement 
made with such corporation, firm, association, or individual shall, in 
addition to the royalty paid to the lessee under this act, also provide for 
the payment of royalty to the United States on the oil and/or gas pro- 
duced by such corporation, firm, association, or individual from each 
such well or wells operated on such adjoining or adjacent lands within 
such zone or area adjoining such right of way as may be agreed upon 
by the Secretary of the Interior and the parties to such agreement, and 
said royalty shall be paid in such amount, value, and manner as may 
be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Suc. 4. That any lease granted by the Secretary of the Interior pur- 
suant to this act may, in the discretion of said Secretary, contain a pro- 
vision giving the lessee the right, with the approval of sald Secretary, 
to shut down the operation of any well or wells the operation of which 
has become unprofitable, to resume operations when such resumption 
may result in profit, and to abandon any well or wells that cease to 
produce ofl and/or gas in paying quantities. 

Sec, 5. That the royalty to be paid to the United States under any 
lease to be issued, or agreement made pursuant to this act, shall be 
determined by the Secretary of the Interior, In no case to be less than 
12% per cent in amount or value of the production, nor for more than 
20 years: Provided, That when the ofl or gas is produced from land 
adjacent to the right of way the amount or value of the royalty to be 
paid to the United States shall be within the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior: Provided further, That when the daily average produc- 
tion of any oil well does not exceed 10 barrels per day said Secretary 
may, in his discretion, reduce the royalty on subsequent production. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed 
to adopt rules and regulations governing the exercise of the discretion 
and authority conferred by this act, which rules and regulations shall 
constitute a part of any application or lease hereunder. 


Mr. CRAMTON (when the Clerk had read the first section). 
Mr, Speaker, I offer the following amendment, which I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Page 1, line 8, after the word 
“that,” insert “ where right of entry upon such right of way for pur- 
pose of removing such deposits of oil and gas was not reserved to the 
United States in the grant of such right of way.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma (interrupting the reading at 
section 5). Mr, Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
There is a reference in the language to certain zones and areas 
which is entirely vague and indefinite. In my opinion, that 
makes the bill very objectionable. It leaves it to some Govern- 
ment employee to go down there and decide that a lease a quar- 
ter or half a mile away is within the zone and try to talk trade 
to the owner of the oil lease. As I said before, the operations of 
the oil companies can be badly mussed up. 

I do not want to block this bill, but I do think that some 
provision for the distribution of the bonus money ought to be 
provided for. The bonus is the money that will be paid to the 
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lessee by a sublessee for securing an assignment of the lease. } the United States with British Columbia, Yukon Territory, and Alaska, 


The bill should provide that a definite portion of the purchase 
price so paid for the lease should belong to the Government who 
owns the oil and not give it all tọ the railroad company who 
owns only an easement on the surface for railroad right-of-way 
purposes. If it is the intention to require the lessee to develop 
this property, then the lease ought to require the lessee to under- 
take certain drilling operations. This is not wildcat acreage, 
but it is in the heart of producing acreage. Undoubtedly the 
original lessee paid as much for his lease as if it included the 
property covered by the right of way, knowing as he did that 
the railroad company could not develop it for oil and gas and 
that no one else could without their permission. 

Is it fair, now, when the property has been developed at great 
expense, to authorize the granting of these leases by the rail- 
road company, not for the purpose of spending any money on 
development, but fer going to the owner of the offset leases and 
saying, “ You pay us so much royalty or bonus from what you 
are producing or we will drill offset wells.” Then if they 
should drill on the right of way adjacent to undeveloped leases 
it would force the drilling of offset wells, which would further 
increase production at a time when we are making every effort 
to curtail it. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I admit that we have to leave 
it largely in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, but 
I think we will have to and can trust him to administer the act 
justly. As it is now, we have absolutely no protection whatever, 
and this bill will put into the hands of the Secretary of the In- 
terior the right to protect the Government, and I know of no 
other way of providing for the Government to receive these 
royalties. I admit what the gentleman says, that the bill does 
not particularize, but it is like a thousand other bills that we 
pass, intrusting the matter to the department. I think we can 
trust the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. If this were a meeting of oil 


men instead of Congressmen, the minute the bill is passed every 
fellow would leave in an airplane and go out there and buy 
some of the leases from the railread company, and then the sub- 
lessee would come around, and then is when the hijacking 
would begin. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

HIGHWAY CONNECTING ALASKA AND BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar 110, H. R. 8868, providing for a study re- 
garding the construction of a highway to connect the north- 
western part of the United States with British Columbia, Yukon 
Territory, and Alaska, in cooperation with the Dominion of 
Canada. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I understand the gentleman is willing to accept the amend- 
ments I suggested? 5 

Mr. DOWELL. The author of the bill‘ has accepted the 
amendment, and so far as I am concerned it is entirely satis- 
factory. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And I understand also that my amendment 
is satisfactory if I make the amount $10,000? 

Mr. DOWELL, Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I understand there is no thought that the 
use of our engineers would be desired or accepted by the Ca- 
hadian Government in Canadian territory. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This is a matter of conference and not of 
survey? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes, 

Mr. DOWELL. This is a matter of getting information to 
determine the feasibility and practicability of such a highway. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course, there is ample freedom for 
consultation now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re 
quest of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the President of the United States is 
hereby authorized to designate three special commissioners to cooperate 
with representatives of the Dominion of Canada in å study regarding 
the construction of a highway to connect the northwestern part of 


with a view to ascertaining whether such a highway is feasible and 
economically practicable. One of the commissioners so appointed 
shall be an official of the Department of the Interior, one shall be an 
official of the Department of Agriculture, and the other, president of 
the Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska. Upon completion of such 
study the results shall be reported to Congress. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Srarronp: Page 2, beginning on line 1, 
strike out all down to and including the word “Alaska” in line 4. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. The aforesaid commissioners are hereby authorized to accept 
contributions, to be disbursed in the same manner as Federal funds, 
for the purposes of carrying out the provisions of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, strike out all of section 2 and insert: 

“Sec. 2. The sum of $25,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
purposes of carrying out the provisions of this act.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the com- 
mittee amendment by striking out “$25,000” and inserting 
“ $10,000.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CRAMTON : Page 2, line 10, of the committee 
amendment, strike out “ $25,000" and Insert “ $10,000." 


The Clerk will report the 


The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to, 

The committee amendment was agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

CERTAIN INDIAN LANDS IN SOUTH DAKOTA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5283) to declare valid the title to certain Indian lands. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker— 
and I do not know that I would object—the bill, it seems to me, 
is pretty broad, broader than its purpose. It uses language very 
loosely. It is intended to issue certain deeds under certain cir- 
cumstances, but it says: 


All deeds to purchasers of allotted Indian lands situated in the State 
of South Dakota approved by the Secretary of the Interior prior to June 
25, 1910, are hereby declared to convey the entire title to the land 
therein described, 


Is it not possible that there may have been deeds issued that 
did not intend to carry complete fee simple title? It might have 
been a title subject to some reyersion or some existing easement 
or something of that kind. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, I will say to the gentleman that this bill 
was drawn by the Interior Department as a substitute for a 
bill which I sent down to them. I think I am entirely familiar 
with all the deeds in South Dakota that this bill will cover, ‘Che 
bill has no relation to any deed that does not purport to convey 
a fee simple title. 

Mr. CRAMTON. What is there in the bill to limit it in that 
way? I can see what the gentleman has in his mind, and I am 
not disputing that. But what is there in the bill to limit these 
deeds to that narrow plat? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. They are the only kind of deeds ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior prior to June 25, 1910. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Were any other Indian deeds issued in 
South Dakota prior to June, 1910? I will ask the gentleman to 
let it go over and check up on that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to amend on line 8 
by making it read “all deeds which purport to convey complete 
fee title.” There may haye been deeds where less than a fee 
simple title was obtained. They may have obtained title from 
some assignee’ of an Indian allottee where, with a cloud on the 
title, only a limited fee was granted. We do not wish to convey 
full title to these purchasers who never intended to receive full 
title. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Is there objection to the present 


Is there objection? 


The Clerk will report the bill 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That all deeds to purchasers of allotted Indian 
lands approved by the Secretary of the Interior prior to June 25, 1910, 
are hereby declared to convey the entire title to the land therein de- 
scribed, to the same extent as though a fee-simple patent had issued 
to the purchaser or purchasers therein named and this act shall operate 
as a complete bar against the United States and against the heirs of any 
such deceased allottee, whether -such heirs appear as granators in such 
deed or not, to any action in any court, State or Federal, wherein the 
title to such lands may be brought into question, 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word “lands,” insert “situated in the State 
of South Dakota.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, in line 11 the second “a” 
in the word “ granators” should be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 11, strike out the second “a” in the word “ granators.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendnrent offered by Mr. StarrorD: Page 1, line 3, after the word 
“deeds,” Insert the words “ which purported to convey complete fee 
title.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 
PETRIFIED FOREST NATIONAL MONUMENT, ARIZ. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6874) to authorize exchanges of land with owners of 
private land holdings within the Petrified Forest National 
Monument, Ariz. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquire in advance what was the reason for the 
committee striking out the proviso in the first section? I think 
the proviso would safeguard the interests of the Government. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman who introduced the bill [Mr. 
DovcLAs of Arizona] is not present, but I have some knowledge 
of the situation. As I understand it, that proviso would entirely 
nullify the bill. 

The situation is a rather acute one. The Petrified Forest 
National Monument is a desert area in which are found num- 
bers of trunks of petrified trees which at some long-ago period 
seem to haye been washed down in a flood, because there are 
no roots or stumps. This area is, of course, of great interest 
to the public. What we own there in that monument is a 
checkerboard area. We own one square, and the next square is 
in private ownership, 

Of course, that fact offers possibility of a great lessening of 
the value of our park or monument. Now, it is the desire to 
work out, through exchanges, setting over Government land for 
that privately owned, so that our holdings in this unique 
area will be consolidated and entirely under the Government’s 
control. In doing that this bill proposes an exchange on the 
basis of value. I am not as familiar with the exact terms of 
the bill as members of the committee, and if I am wrong they 
will correct me. 

This bill proposes an exchange based on values, and that is 
sufficient to safeguard it; but if in addition you were to reserve 
the gas, oil, and so forth, you would handicap the transfers, so 
we would not get anywhere. That is my understanding. 

Mr. HOOPDR. I think the gentleman is perfectly correct in 
his view as to values. I was going to ask whether there was any 
considerable amount of private holdings outside of the railroad 
grants that have been spoken of. 

Mr. CRAMTON.. I think that is what they were originally. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report shows, in reply to the query 
propounded by the gentleman from Michigan to his colleague 
[Mr. Cramron], that of these 25,900 acres, 12,792 are in private 
ownership, which originally were lands received from railroad 
grants in the alternate sections, and it is highly probable that 
they are now owned by private lumbermen. 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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Mr. CRAMTON. No; there is no lumber in there. This is a 
desert waste, except for these petrified tree trunks that are 
under the surface, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am fully in sympathy with the purpose 
of the bill and I believe the gentleman has wiped away from 
my mind any objection I might haye had by pointing out that 
the exchange’ is to be based upon fair values. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am very happy, because I think this bill 
is of a great deal of importance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior, for the purpose 
of eliminating private holdings of land within the Petrified Forest 
National Monument, Ariz., is hereby empowered, in his discretion, to 
obtain for the United States the complete title to any or all of the lands 
held in private ownership within the boundaries of the Petrified Forest 
National Monument, Ariz., as now or as may be hereafter defined, by 
accepting from the owners of such privately owned lands complete 
relinquishment thereof and by granting and patenting to such owners, 
in exchange therefor, in each instance, like public lands of equal value 
situated in Navajo and/or Apache Counties in the State of Arizona, 
after due notice of the proposed exchange has been given by publica- 
tion for not less than 30 days in the counties where the lands proposed 
to be exchanged or taken in exchange are located: Provided, That the 


Is there objection? 


. Secretary of the Interior shall, on application or otherwise, designate 


public lands subject to exchange under this act which are, in his 
opinion, chiefly valuable for grazing and raising forage crops, do not 
contain merchantable timber, are not susceptible of irrigation from any 
known source of water supply, and are of character similar to the 
privately owned lands offered in exchange: And provided further, That 
patents for the public lands exchanged hereunder shall contain a reserva- 
tion te the United States of all gas, oil, coal, and other mineral deposits 
that may be found in such land, and the right to the use of the land for 
extracting the same. 

Sec. 2. That the value of all patented lands within said monument 
offered for exchange, and the value of the lands of the United States to 
be given in exchange therefor, shall be ascertained in such manner 
as the Secretary of the Interior may direct; and the owners of such 
privately owned lands within said monument shall, before any exchange 
is effective, furnish the Secretary of the Interior evidence satisfactory 
to him of title to the patented lands offered in exchange; and lands 
conveyed to the United States under this act shall be and remain a part 
of the Petrified Forest National Monument, 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 2, beginning in line 15, after the word “exchange,” strike 
out the semicolon and the proviso. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CONFIRMING TITLE OF THE STATE OF MINNESOTA TO CERTAIN LANDS 


The next business on the Oonsent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5178) ratifying and confirming the title of the State of 
Minnesota and its grantees to certain lands patented to it by 
the United States of America. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I will say I expect to object, the report carries a statement 
from the Secretary of the Interior to the effect that there is— 


Attached also a memorandum from the Indian Office for your informa- 
tion giving another view of this matter and suggesting certain modifi- 
cations. I am transmitting this additional memorandum so that your 
committee may have both views before it. 


The House does not have both views before it, and I should 
not want to act on this bill until the report of the Indian 
Bureau is before us. I am going to ask, if the gentlemen inter- 
ested want to extend their remarks on this bill, that it be passed 
over to-day without prejudice, and that in extending their 
remarks they put in that report. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I may say that the author of the bill is not 
here to-day, but I will suggest to him upon his return from 
Minnesota that he extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice and retain its place 
on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent that this bill may be passed oyer with- 
out prejudice and retain its place on the calendar. Is there 
objection? 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I also suggest that in giving the House the additional 
information suggested by the gentleman from Michigan they 
also include the act of the State Legislature of Minnesota re- 
linquishing and waiving all rights, as provided in section 2, 
because section 2, making this conditional upon fhe action of 
another legislative body, I believe makes your bill uncertain. 

I have been informed that the legislature has already acted; 
that being so, give the House full information as to that action 
and then section 2 may be eliminated and your bill will be 
more certain. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice and retain its place on the calendar? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Servie], the 
author of the bill which has just been passed over, be per- 
mitted to extend his remarks at this particular point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the gentleman is out of the 
city, so how can he extend his remarks in the Rxroorp at this 
point? 

Mr. KNUTSON. He expects to return this afternoon, may I 
say to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELVIG. Mr. Speaker, to supplement House of Repre- 
sentatives Report No. 262 on H. R. 5178, introduced by myself 
at the request of the attorney general of the State of Minnesota, 
there is submitted herewith copy cf memorandum by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, dated December 9, 1929, and copy of 
Minnesota Statutes, 1929, chapter 226, for the information of 
Congress, 

MEMORANDUM BY COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, December 9, 1929. 


Reference is made to the memorandum report of the commissioner of 
the General Land Office on H. R. 5178, Seventy-first Congress, first 
Session, made at the request of Hon. Don B. Covron, chairman Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands, The purpose of this bill is to ratify and con- 
firm in the State of Minnesota title to certain lands patented to it by 
the United States of America. 

The patents referred to in the bill were issued for land definitely 
ceded to the United States by the treaty with the Red Lake and Pembina 
Bands of Chippewa Indians on October 2, 1863 (18 Stat. L. 667). 

The United States entered suit in the Supreme Court to recover title 
to the swamp Innds patented to the State from the cession of 1863. 
This suit, United States against State of Minnesota, No. 8, original, 
October term, 1927, is commonly known as the second Minnesota swamp- 
land case. 

As partial defense to the second Minnesota suit referred to above, 
the State pleads certain set-offs, the first being for $125,000 for timber 
cut from swamp lands in the White Earth Indian Reservation, which 
were shown by the survey to be nonswamp. The lands from which 
this timber was cut were awarded to the State of Minnesota by the first 
mentioned swamp-land case, which was decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States March 1, 1926, reported in Two hundred and 
seventieth United States Reports, page 181. The State also pleads as 
a further set-off the lands awarded to the State by the above decision. 
As the lands referred to in the bill were definitely awarded to the State 
by the decision of March 1, 1926, the State now has title to certain 
swamp lands within the White Earth Reservation, and is also entitled 
to the set-off for the value of the timber above mentioned. 

However, the title of the State to the lands in the Red Lake cession 
of 1863 is very insecure. The State relies upon the statute of limita- 
tion acting as a bar to the recovery of title by the United States. Be 
that it may, in the decision above shown, attention is invited to page 
206 of the United States Reports, No. 279, where the court stated, in 
deciding the first-mentioned case: 

“While the grant as extended to Minnesota was a grant in presenti, 
it was restricted to lands which were then public. The restriction was 
not expressed, but implied according to a familiar rule. That ruje 
is that lands which have been appropriated or reserved for a lawful 
purpose are not public and are to be regarded as impliedly excepted 
from subsequent laws, grants, and disposals which do not specially dis- 
close a purpose to include them, * * er 

The State consented in the legislation referred to in the memorandum 
report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office to relinquish 
its title to lands on the White Earth Indian Reservation for and in 
consideration of a relinquishment by act of Congress of the United 
States of title to the land covered by the Red Lake cession of 1863, 
patented to the State as outlined in the instant bill. It has been the 


Is there objection? 
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belief of this office that the State should relinquish not only its title 
to the land in the White Earth Indian Reservation granted to it by 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of the United States v. 
Minnesota, supra, but that it should also relinquish any claims it may 
haye to the value of the timber cut from such lands, amounting, as 
claimed, to. $125,000, which amount has already been deposited to the 
credit of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. The State has not relin- 
quished its claim to this set-off, and it is recommended that before the 
passage of H. R. 5178 it be amended by eliminating the period in line 
5, page 8 of the bill, and adding, after the word “blood,” the words 
“and for the value of all timber cut from such swamp land.” 

With the above modification, this office recommends that the bill be 
enacted into law. 

The report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office has been 
prepared for the concurrence of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. In 
view of the modification proposed by this office, I have not signed the 
report of the General Land Office, although it is in the main correct. 
The only parts which do not meet with the approval of this office being 
that statement set out in next to the last paragraph referring to the 
passage of this particular bill and the entire last paragraph thereof. 

C. J. RHoaps, Commissioner. 


The State of Minnesota, on April 18, 1929, approved the 
following law referred to in lines 20-24, page 2, and lines 1-5, 
page 3, of H. R. 5178. 


LEGISLATION BY STATE OF MINNESOTA 
Session Laws of Minnesota for 1929—Chapter 226—S. F. No, 1210 


An act relating to controversies concerning. swamp and overflowed 
lands granted to the State of Minnesota by the act of Congress of 
March 12, 1860 (12 Stat, 3) 

Be tt enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota: 

SECTION 1, State relinquishes swamp lands.—The State of Minnesota 
hereby waives and relinquishes any and all right and claim that it may, 
by virtue of the act of Congress of March 12, 1860 (12 Stat. L. 3), 
have in or to swamp and overflowed lands lying within the White 
Earth Indian Reservation in Minnesota which have heretofore been 
conveyed by the United States, by patent in trust or in fee, to any 
Indian, whether of full blood or of mixed blood. 

Sec. 2. Effective when.—This act shall take effect and be of force 
only when and after the United States shall, by act of Congress, have 
Yntified and confirmed in the State of Minnesota and its grantees and 
assigns the title to all lands included within the following-described 
patents issued by the United States’ to the State of Minnesota, to wit: 

Patent No. 1, dated May 14, 1877; patent No. 3, dated August 5, 
1880; patent No. 4, dated November 20, 1880; patent No. 5, dated April 
13, 1881; patent No. 6, dated March 27, 1885; patent No. 7, dated 
March 10, 1888; patent No. 28, dated September 20, 1893; patent No. 
41, dated March 15, 1895; patent No. 59, dated April 30, 1896; patent 
No. 65, dated September 15, 1896; patent No. 72, dated January 18, 
1897; patent No. 73, dated February 11, 1897; patent No. 77, dated 
May 6, 1897; patent No. 82, dated October 20, 1897; patent No. 84, 
dated January 15, 1898; patent No. 92, dated February 21, 1899; 
patent No. 95, dated March 15, 1899; patent No. 106, dated October 
23, 1899; patent No. 110, dated April 20, 1900; patent No. 126, dated 
August 26, 1901; patent No. 127, dated August 28, 1901; patent No. 
139, dated August 17, 1903; patent No. 163, dated October 14, 1904; 
patent No. 167, dated January 12, 1905; patent No. 169, dated March 
27, 1905; patent No. 170, dated April 8, 1905; patent No. 174, dated 
October 17, 1905; patent No. 176, dated November 23, 1905. 

And shall have dismissed with prejudice the suit involving said Jands 
and their value and the proceeds from sales thereof now pending in the 
Supreme Court of the United States and entitled “United States v. 
State of Minnesota.” 

Approved April 18, 1929. 


Early last December I requested Hon. G, A. Youngquist, for- 
merly attorney general of the State of Minnesota, to submit 
a brief summary of the entire matter covered by H. R. 5178. 
His letter, dated December 9, 1929, is a lucid explanation of 
the so-called “ swamp-land” controversy, and I am including it 
for the information of Congress. 


DECEMBER 9, 1929. 
Hon. C. G. SEtyic, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Drar CONGRESSMAN: In reply to your letter of December 5, pur- 
suant to our conversation of a few days ago, I give below a brief 
résumé of the controversy between the United States and the State 
of Minnesota, to which H. R. 5178, introduced by you on November 14, 
1929, pertains. 

In March, 1860, Congress extended the swamp-land grant act to the 
States of Minnesota and Oregon, thereby granting to the State of 
Minnesota all public lands not otherwise reseryed within its borders 
which were unfit for agriculture by reason of being swamp or over- 
flowed. It was agreed between the two governments that the ficid 
notes of the Government survey should determine the selection, on the 
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basis that each 40-acre tract the greater part of which was shown by 
the field notes to be swamp or overflowed should be deemed swamp 
lands within the grant. The method thus adopted was followed for 
many years, Then the Government began to accept homestead entries 
upon and make Indian allotments of tracts which were designated as 
swamp by the feld notes. The controversy was partially settled by a 
resurvey of the remaining public lands, Thereafter the State's selec- 
tions of swamp lands were allowed upon the facts shown by the re- 
survey. 

The controversy continued, however, the Government still accepting 
homestead entries and making Indian allotments of lands claimed by 
the State. The State claimed, among other things, that it was the 
owner of some 12,000 acres of land within the White Earth Reserva- 
tion that had been allotted to Indians. Patents had been issued on 
most of these allotments. In 1922 or 1923 the Government brought 
two suits against Minnesota, in which it sought to recover back swamp 
lands previously patented to the State, or their value. 

The first suit involved lands in the central northern part of Minne- 
sota and was based on the claim that by treaties entered into subse- 
quently to March, 1860, the Government had withdrawn from the 
swamp-land grant the land included within Indian reservations created 
by those treaties. This sult was tried and won by Minnesota. 

The second suit involved lands in the northwestern part of the 
State, and the Government's claim was based on the ground that they 
were not a part of the public domain at the time of the enactment of 
the swamp land grant act of 1860, the theory being that the Jands 
aid not become a part of the public domain until the Indian: right of 
occupancy had been extinguished. 

The State alleged a set-off on account of the Indian allotments 
previously mentioned, on account of the value of timber unlawfully 
sold by the United States for the benefit of the Indians from the swamp 
lands belonging to the State and on account of lands granted by the 
Government to the Northern Pacific Railway Co, ‘This suit has not 
been tried, and is now pending in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 

Last year I entered into negotiations with the Department of Justice 
and the Department of the Interior looking to a dismissal of the second 
suit. This agreement was finally reached: If the State of Minnesota 
would rélinguish its claim to swamp lands within the White Earth 
Reservation allotted and patented to Indians, the Government would 
dismiss the second suit and would procure the passage by Congress 
of bill H. R. 5178. 

While attorney general of Minnesota I reported to the executive 
council of that State the tentative settlement. The executive council 
approved of it. I then procured enactment by the Minnesota Legis- 
lature of an act whereby the State relinquished its claims to the Indian 
allotments mentioned above upon the condition that the second suit 
be dismissed and that Congress ratify and confirm the title of Min- 
nesota to the other swamp lands as now contemplated by H. R. 5178. 

All that is now required to settle the controversy, so far as the 
claims of the United States and of its Indian wards to lands hereto- 
fore patented to Minnesota, and so far as Minnesota's claim to White 
Earth Indian Reservation lands patented to Indians is concerned, is 
the enactment into law of H. R. 5178 and a dismissal of the second 
suit. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. A. Younequist. 


After reading the memorandum submitted by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs I desired further information to satisfy 
myself regarding the point raised by the commissioner. Mr, 
Youngquist’s letter to me dated January 11, 1930, covers this 
matter. I am ineluding, also, copy of telegram from the present 
attorney general of Minnesota covering the query raised in Mr. 
Younggquist’s letter, 

LETTER FROM FORMER ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


JANUARY 11, 1930. 
Hon. C. G. SELVIG, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have read with care copies of reports 
from the Secretary .of the Interior, the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs bearing upon H, R. 
5178, which is designed to effectuate a settlement between the United 
States and the State of Minnesota with respect to the controversies 
mentioned in the bill. 

You make inquiry as to the State’s claim of $125,000, representing 
the value of timber cat by the United States from the swamp lands be- 
longing to the State of Minnesota. My recollection is that the lands 
from which this timber was cut were not within the White. Earth 
Reservation, but I am telegraphing the present attorney general of Min- 
nesota to advise you in tliat respect. However that may be, the passage 
of the bill in its present form will not require the payment of this 
claim by the United States out of Indian funds or otherwise, but leaves 
reimbursement wholly within the control of Congress, Furthermore, 
the inclusion of that further condition would require additional legis- 
lation by the State of Minnesota (which, I may say, I should not be 
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inclined to recommend it), and would further delay the disposition of 
the pending litigation. I observe that both the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Commissioner of the General Land Office approve of the 
passage of the bill in its present form. 

Of course, I am writing this letter as former attorney general of 
Minnesota and not as a representative of the Department of Justice, 
The reports you sent me are returned herewith. 

Yours very truly, 
G. A. Youncquist. 


COPY OF TELEGRAM FROM HON. HENRY E. BENSON, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF 
MINNESOTA 


ST. PAUL, MINN., January 11, 1930. 


Hon, C. G. SELVIG, 
Congressman, Washington, D. O.: 

Timber claimed as set-off second suit cut from lands around Leech 
Lake ceded by Indians under act of January 14, 1889 (25 Stat. 642), 
and cut under and in accordance with that act. Some of the lands from 
which timber was cut classified later as swamp and patented to Min- 
nesota (see 32 Lands Decisions 328). Minnesota claimed in suit re- 
imbursement for timber taken off these tracts of land. 

HENRY N. BENSON, 
Attorney General of Minnesota, 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR THE BLIND 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was Senate Joint 
Resolution 40, authorizing and requesting the President to 
extend invitations to foreign governments to be represented by 
delegates at the International Congress for the Blind to be 
held in the city of New York in 1931. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
requested to transmit through the American Diplomatic Missions, invi- 
tations on behalf of the American Foundation for the Blind, the Ameri- 
can Association of Instructors for the Blind, and the American Asso- 
ciation of Workers for the Blind, to foreign governments to be repre- 
sented by delegates at the International Congress for the Blind to be 
held in the city of New York in 1931, with authority to the President 
to appoint delegates from the United States to attend said international 
congress: Provided, That the action shall not involve any expense to 
the Government of the United States, 


The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated te the House by Mr. Latta, one of his secre- 
taries, who also informed the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

On February 17, 1930: 

H. J. Res. 245. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for personal services in the office of the Treasurer of 
the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930; 

H. R. 7372, An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act granting the consent of Congress to the Highway Department 
of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across the Ten- 
nessee River on the Waverly-Camden Road between Humphreys 
and Benton Counties, Tenn.” ; and 

H. R. 7373. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act granting permission to the State Highway Commission of 
the State of Tennessee to construct.a bridge across the Tennessee 
River at Savannah, Hardin County, Tenn., on the Savannah-Sel- 
mer Road,” 

CONSENT CALENDAR 


MILITARY SERVICE IN INDIAN WARS OF HOMESTEAD SETTLERS AND 
ENTRY MEN $ 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6128) to allow credit to homestead settlers and entrymen for 
military service in certain Indian wars. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, is this limited to men who 
were wounded and discharged on account of such wounds re- 
ceived in these Indian wars? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will 
address that question to some member of the committee. This 
bill was introduced by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Dous- 
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LAS], who is ill at home and not able to be here, My attention 
was called to it just a moment ago, and I am sure some mem- 
ber of the committee can make satisfactory explanation to the 
gentleman with reference to that point. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I understand it is limited to veterans 
who were wounded, as mentioned in the provision of the bill 
marked “(1).” I think that is clear. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is all it does. It puts these vet- 
erans of Indian wars upon terms of equality with other 
veterans. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Upon terms of equality with other vet- 
erans who were discharged by reason of wounds. I have no 
objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That in every case in which an entryman or settler 
upon the public lands of the United States under the homestead laws 
has established, or may hereafter establish, military service in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act granting pensions 
to certain soldiers who served in the Indian wars from 1817 to 1898, 
and for other purposes," approved March 3, 1927, the military service 
of such entryman or settler so established shall, in the administration 
of the homestead laws, be construed to be equivalent to all Intents and 
purposes to residence and cultivation for the same length of time upon 
the tract entered or settled upon; except that (1) if any such entryman 
or settler was discharged on account of wounds received or disability 
incurred in line of duty, then the term of his enlistment shall be de- 
ducted from the required length of residence without reference to the 
time of actual service; and (2) no patent shall issue to any such 
entryman or settler who has not resided upon, improved, and cultivated 
his homestead for a period of at least one year. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MAXWELL FIELD, ALABAMA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7244) to authorize appropriations for construction at Maxwell 
Field, Ala., and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this bill certainly initiates something new in the way of 
building quarters for noncommissioned oflicers by providing a 
porte-coch@re, and it also shows the imprudence on the part 
of the quartermaster in building houses on a uniform plan; in 
going down into a southern climate where conditions are en- 
tirely different from the northern part of the country and in- 
stalling cement cellars, and, I understand, furnaces, whether 
needed or not. This clearly is a matter which ought to go to 
the Committee on Appropriations for a very careful study, and 
I am sure our colleague from California [Mr. BARBOUR] can 
enlighten us on that. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Of course the matter will have to 
go before the Committee on Appropriations. There is no way 
the money can be made available other than by the Committee 
on Appropriations putting it in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. COLLINS. As a matter of fact, I do not think it is 
necessary to pass this bill, because I think this matter is being 
handled now by the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That must be very comforting to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BARBOUR. If the gentleman will yield; in my opinion, 
there is absolutely no necessity for this legislation, because 
there is general legislation which takes care of items of this 
kind; and all they have to do under this general legislation is 
to come before the Committee on Appropriations and. prove 
their case and ask for money. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the general law provide for a porte- 
cochére? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Not specially, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. If the gentleman will yield there, do 
I understand that the chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee in charge of Army appropriations 
understands that his committee would have the right and the 
authority to proceed to make this appropriation? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Not unless it was authorized in some 
manner. 


Is there objection? 
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Mr. HILL of Alabama. But I mean, does the gentleman con- 
tend that that authority is already in the law? 

Mr, BARBOUR, I think in the general statute; yes. For 
construction to cost not more than $20,000, you do not have to 
get special authorization. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. In other words, the gentleman feels 
that under existing law his committee needs no authority other 
than the authorization that exists in the law now? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is my opinion. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Then I take it there could be no 
harm done by the passage of the bill. It would have to come 
before the gentleman’s committee anyway. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It would just be surplusage. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. It would go to the gentleman's com- 
mittee anyway, eventually. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I interject here and submit to the 
gentleman from California consideration of the limitation on 
the price for the construction of officers’ quarters, which would 
prevent the department from going ahead without special 
authorization? I wish to call the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that this bill seeks to amend, virtually, the limita- 
tion law as to the amount that can be expended on officers’ 
quarters. It provides for alterations in certain particulars 
which will be in excess of that limitation and I really think 
that some authorization of law is necessary; at least, that was 
the understanding of the committee. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It does not show on its face that that is 
necessary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I think that is shown on its face. It 
provides “for the construction and installation at Maxwell 
Field, Ala., in the glassing in of the front porclies on the 13 non- 
commissioned officers’ quarters at said field, the addition and 
installation of sleeping porches to said quarters.” 

Mr, BARBOUR. There is more of it than that. 

Mr, STAFFORD. “The addition and installation of a porte- 
cochére or garage for each of said quarters, for the construction 
of sidewalks, driveways, roadways, and culverts, and for other 
additions or construction at said field.” 

Mr, BARBOUR. It does not show there, I will say to the gen- 
tleman, that it in any way increases the maximum authorized 
cost of these buildings, These are a lot of little, odd jobs—— 

Mr. STAFFORD, May we assume a case, although I can not 
Say it is the fact here, where there are noncommissioned officers’ 
quarters that have been constructed at the maximum cost 
authorized by law, and then the department wishes to increase 
that authorized cost by providing additions—— 

Mr. BARBOUR. No; as I understand it does not increase 
necessarily the authorized cost. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was the understanding of the pro- 
tagonist of the bill. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I had not finished my statement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may be passed over without prejudice and 
retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY, ALA., FOR MILITARY 
PURPOSES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8805) to authorize the acquisition for military purposes of land 
in the county of Montgomery, State of Alabama, for use as an 
addition to Maxwell Field. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Bo it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to acquire by donation approximately 75 acres of land in the 
county of Montgomery, State of Alabama, as an addition to the flying 
field designated as Maxwell Field: Provided, That in the event the 
donors are unable to perfect title to any land tendered as donation the 
Secretary of War is authorized to request condemnation proceedings to 
acquire such land in the name of the United States, and any and all 
awards in payment for title to such land as is condemned shall be made 
by the donors: Provided further, That the Secretary of War may accept 
donations in whole or in part of site selected. as and when required, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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BOUNDARY LINES FOR THE MAROH FIELD MILITARY RESERVATION, 
CALIF, 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2021) to authorize the establishment of boundary lines for the 
March Field Military Reservation, Calif. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, why is this 
limited to the railroad right of way? 

Mrs. KAHN. This is simply to clear the title to a tract of 
land at March Field, and the Government is getting more land 
than it would acquire under the original deed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It says: 


With the exception of the railroad right of way of the United States. 


Why is it limited to the railroad right of way? 

Mr. SWING. This bill was prepared in the department, and 
it expresses the desire of the department. I assume that there 
is a situation there that is understood by them which they feel 
is necessary to have incorporated in this way. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Well, there is another objection. This 
proviso would authorize the Secretary of War to accept of the 
Security Title Insurance & Guarantee Co, a title policy guaran- 
teeing a fee simple title to the land. 

I believe we should not authorize it by an act of Congress 
to be accepted in this way, but it should be examined by the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. SWING. I have no objection to an amendment requiring 
the approyal of the Attorney General 

Mrs. KAHN. That is commented upon in the report. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, This would appear to be in the interest 
of the United States, but it has not been submitted to the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. SWING. I have no objection to the amendment; that it 
shall receive the approval of the Attorney General. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may I interject a suggestion? 
This land, as the lady from California and the gentleman from 
California well know, was purchased originally merely upon the 
assurance of the Security Title Insurance & Guarantee Co., 
without any abstract. 

Since then a survey shows that the actual land conveyed by 
the deed was not as large in fact as was intended to be con- 
veyed. Now they propose to have the title conform to what was 
the purpose of the original intent. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. What the gentleman says supports my 
views, that we ought to have lawyers look into this matter, and 
not soldiers. 

Mr. SWING. 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
to enter into an agreement with the owners of the land adjoining the 
military reservation of March Field, Calif., to determine a location for 
the boundary lines of that reservation, and to aecept from such owners 
a quit-claim deed to all lands within the boundaries determined upon: 
Provided, That upon the delivery and acceptance by the Secretary of 
War of a quit-claim deed to the lands within such boundaries the Sec- 
retary of War may give to such owners a quit-claim deed on bebalf of 
the United States to all lands within the east half of section 23, town- 
ship 3 south, range 4 west, San Bernardino base and meridian, lying 
outside the boundaries determined upon, with the exception of the rail- 
road right of way of the United States: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized to accept from the Security Title 
Insurance & Guarantee Co., of Riverside, Calif., a title policy guarantee- 
ing the fee-simple title to the lands embraced in the March Field Mili- 
tary Reservation as so determined upon, and upon the acceptance by 
him of such policy to surrender a former title policy of the Pioneer 
Title Insurance Co., of San Bernardino, Calif., guaranteeing the title 
of the United States, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, on page 2, line 8, I move to 
amend, after the word “accept,” insert “on the approval of the 
Attorney General.” 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

Line 8, page 2, after the word “accept,” insert the words “on the 
approval of the Attorney General.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
SURVEY OF LANDS OF ZUNI PUEBLO INDIANS, NEW MEXICO 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8476) to authorize a survey of certain lands claimed by the 


I will accept the gentleman’s proposed amend- 


Ts there objection? 
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Zuni Pueblo Indians, New Mexico, and the issuance of patent 
therefor. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have read the report, and, as I understand, what the bill 
proposes is to confirm in these Indians a title to lands which 
they now occupy and have occupied for a long time, but the bill 
goes further than that. It says land “claimed and held.” I 
have feared that that might be broad enough to include some 
large amounts of land to which they may bave for a good while 
made claim without having actual possession of it for some 
time. Personally, I do not want the Federal Government to be 
confirming title to these Indians in that kind of land without 
knowing more about it. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, this covers about 18,000 acres 
of lands entirely surrounded by other lands that have been regu- 
larly granted by presidential proclamation, but these Indians 
have supposed for centuries that the title to this land came from 
a grant by the Spanish Government centuries ago. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Have they actually had possession of the 
land? 

Mr. LEAVITT. They have had possession of the land for 
centuries. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then it would be satisfactory to strike out 
the words “claimed and”? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Entirely satisfactory. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause a survey to be made of the 
land claimed and held by the Zuni Pueblo Indians in New Mexico as 
their grant under section 8 of the act of July 22, 1854 (10 Stat. 308, 
809), and the boundaries thereof identified: Provided, That upon com- 
pletion of the required survey, and acceptance thereof, he shall cause 
to be issued to the Zuni Indians a patent covering the lands surveyed, 
of the same form heretofore issued for other Pueblo Indian grants in 
New Mexico. 


Mr. CRAMTON. 


Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CrAMTON: Line 5, page 1, strike out the 
words “claimed and.” 


The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING CORDOVA, ALASKA, TO ISSUE BONDS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8559 to authorize the incerporated town of Cordova, Alaska, to 
issue bonds for the construction of a trunk-sewer system and a 
bulkhead or retaining wall, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I call the attention of the Delegate from Alaska to the fact 
that here is a town where the total property has an assessed 
valuation of $1,800,000 and the entire revenue from taxes is 
$35,000 a year. There are now outstanding bonds of $36,000, 
and it is proposed to issue bonds to the extent of $50,000 for 
the construction of this sewer. Is not that a little too much 
for the amount of property in that town? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Probably the property in the town is 
not assessed at over half of its actual value. This is one of 
the most stable towns in Alaska. It is a railroad and shipping 
town. If the gentleman will notice in the report, that bond 
issue they gave on the schoolhouse provided for a 30-year period. 
There was no reason for paying any of the bonds for five years, 
but within five years they have redeemed $14,000 worth of the 
bonds, and paying at the same rate would more than take care 
of the responsibility they would be under under this bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This is for the trunk sewer? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Under the local law would the property 
owners be assessed for their connections? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is a municipal matter. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They would be assessed for that, would 
they not? 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. On that trunk sewer, probably not. I 
think the entire town would bear the expense. A large por- 
tion of the revenue in that town comes from the Copper River 
& Northwestern Railroad, which is the copper mine of the 
Kennecott Mining Co., and under this 65 per cent provision, cer- 
tainly those people haye virtual control. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I accept the gentieman’s judgment in the 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Incorporated town of Cordova, Alaska, 
is hereby authorized and empowered to issue its bonds in any sum not 
to exceed $50,000 for the purpose of constructing a trunk-sewer system 
in said town and a bulkhead or retaining wall on First Street of said 
town: Provided, however, That no issue of bonds or other instruments 
of any such indebtedness shall be made, other than such bonds or Other 
instruments of indebtedness in serial form maturing in substantially 
equal annual installments, the first installment to mature not later 
than five years from the date of the issue of such series and the last 
installment not later than 30 years from the date of such issue. 

Sec. 2. That before said bonds shall be issued a special election 
shall be ordered by the common council of the town of Cordova, at 
which election the question whether such bonds shall be issued shall 
be submitted to the qualified electors of said town of Cordova. Thirty 
days’ notice of any such election shall be given by publication thereof 
in a newspaper printed and published and of general circulation in 
said town before the day fixed for such election. 

Src. 3. That the registration for such clection, the manner of con- 
ducting the same, and the canyass of the returns of said election shall 
be, as nearly as practicable, in accordance with the requirements of 
law in general or special elections in said municipality, and said bonds 
shall be issued only upon the condition that not less than 65 per 
cent of the votes cast as such election in said town shall be in favor 
of issuing said bonds. 

Sec. 4. That the bonds above specified, when authorized to be 
issued as hereinbefore provided, shall bear interest at a rate not to 
exceed 6 per cent per annum, payable semiannually, and shall not 
be sold for less than their par value with accrued interest, and shall 
be in such denominations as the common council of said town may 
designate, but not exceed $1,000 each, from date thereof: Pro- 
vided, however, That the common council of the said town of 
Cordova may reserve the right to pay off such bonds in their numerical 
order at the rate of $10,000 or less thereof per annum from and after 
the expiration of four years from their date of issue. Principal and 
interest shall be payable In lawful money of the United States of 
America at the office of the town treasurer, town of Cordova, Alaska, 
or at such other place as may be designated by the common council 
of the town of Cordova, the place of payment to be mentioned in said 
bonds: And provided further, That each and every such bond shall 
have the written signature of the mayor and clerk of said town of 
Cordova and also bear the seal of said town. 

Sec. 5. That no part of the funds arising from the sale of said 
bonds shall be used for any purpose other than that specified in this 
act, Said bonds shall be sold only in such amounts as the common 
council shall direct, and the proceeds thereof shall be disbursed by the 
treasurer of said town under the limitations hereinbefore imposed and 
under the direction of said common council from time to time as 
the same may be required for the purposes aforesaid. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS RIO GRANDE, WESLACO, TEX. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was. the bill 
(H. R. 5622) to extend the time for the construction of the 
bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Weslaco, Tex. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


BRIDGE ACROSS HATCHIE RIVER, TENN. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(EH. R. 6843) to grant the consent of Congress to the Highway 
Department of the State of Tennessee to maintain a bridge 
across the Hatchie River on the Bolivar-Selmer Road about 
8.9 miles southeast of Bolivar and a short distance upstream 
from the mouth of the Piney Creek in Hardeman County, Tenn. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 


Is there objection? 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee and its succes- 
sors and assigns to maintain and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto originally constructed by the Highway Department of the State 
of Tennessee across the Hatchie River on the Bollvar-Selmer Koad 
about 3 miles southeast of Bolivar and a short distance upstream 
from the mouth of Piney Creck in Hardeman County, Tenn., without 
the prior approval of plans and location by the Chief of Engineers 
and by the Secretary of War in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi- 
gable waters," approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “operate,” insert “in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,’ approved March 23, 1906.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the word “ originally " and insert “ already.” 

Page 2, ilne 6, after the word “Tennessee,” strike out “ without 
the prior approyal of plans and location by the Chief of Engineers 
and by the Secretary of War in accordance with the provisions of 
the act entitled ‘An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,’ approved March 23, 1906," and insert “ which bridge 
is hereby declared to be n lawful structure to the same extent and in 
the same manner as if it had been constructed in accordance with the 
provisions of said act of March 23, 1906.” 
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The committee amendments were agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. . 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS RIO GRANDE, FORT HANCOCK, TEX. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7965) authorizing the Fort Hancock Bridge Co., its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Rio Grande at Fort Hancock, Tex. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

BRIDGE ACROSS ST. FRANCIS RIVER, ARK. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8132) granting the consent of Congress to the State of Arkansas, 
through its State highway department, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a toll bridge across St. Francis River at or near 
Lake City, Ark., on State highway No. 18. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be laid on the table. Another bill providing for the same bridge 
will come up later. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, in order to expedite business, 
why not pass over all the toll bridges? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison]? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Ido not think we should take action on the 
bill until a similar Senate bill is acted upon. 

Mr. DRIVER, This is purely a private toll bridge or a free 
bridge. That is on this calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bill. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the next 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER, NEBR. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8141) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
Rulo, Nebr. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will report the next bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER, NEBR. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8142) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 


Is there objection to the pres- 


Mr. Speaker, I object. 
Objection is heard. The Clerk 
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construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
Brownville, Nebr. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE BLACK RIVER, ARK. 

The next business. on the Consent Calender was the bill (H. R. 
8143) granting the consent of Congress to the Arkansas State 
Highway Commission to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Black Riyer at or near Poca- 
hontas. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was. no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Black 
River, at a point suitable to the interest of navigation, at or near 
Pocahontas, in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Page 1, line 7, after the word “ Pocahontas,” 
“ Arkansas,” and amend the title. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time; and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


insert the word 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER, MO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8422) to extend the time for the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Washington, Mo. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 


RBIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, AT OR NEAR TOPEKA, MINN. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8423) granting the consent of Congress to the State of 
Minnesota or any political subdivision thereof to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at 
or near Topeka, Minn. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to offer an amend- 
ment to that bill. I have not the bill before me, but I under- 
stand it is for the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River in Minnesota. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the State of Minnesota to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Mississippi River, at a point suitable to 
the interests of navigation, at or near Topeka, Minn., in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject 
to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. The State of Minnesota is hereby authorized, through its State 
highway department or other State agency, to construct, maintain, and 
operate such bridge and the necessary approaches thereto as a com- 
bined railroad bridge for the passage of railway trains or street cars, or 
both, and a free highway bridge for the passage of pedestrians, animals, 
and yebicles adapted to travel on publie highway. 

Sec. 3. The State of Minnesota is authorized to lease or otherwise 
conyey to such person, company, or corporation as it may choose that 
part of the bridge constructed under this act as shall be adapted and 
constructed for the passage of railway trains or street cars, upon such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed upon between the parties for 
the purpose of financing the structure. 


Is there objection? 
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Src. 4. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 
Page 2, line 8, strike out “ highwy" and insert the word “ highway.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr.. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to recur to section 1 for the purpose of allowing the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Kxurson] to offer an amendment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gen- 
tleman’s request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment: Page 
1, line 4, after the word “ Minnesota” insert the words “or 
any political subdivision thereof.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minne- 

sota offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Knurson: On page 1, line 4, after the 
word “Minnesota,” insert the words “or any political subdivision 
thereof.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment: 
Page 2, in line 1, after the word “Minnesota,” insert the 
words “or any political subdivision thereof.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Knutson: Page 2, in line 1, after the 
word ‘ Minnesota,” insert the words “or any political subdivision 
thereof.” 


The amendment was: agreed to. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment, 
In line 4, page 2, after the second word “ State,” insert. the 
words “or county.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Minnesota 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Knutson: In line 4, page 2, after the 
second word “ State,” insert the words “ or county.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment. 
On page 2, line 11, after the word “ Minnesota,” insert the words 
“or Morrison County.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Minnesota 
offers an amendment, which the: Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Knutson: On page 2, line 11, after the 
word “ Minnesota,” insert the words “ or Morrison County.” 


The amendment. was agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third.time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER BETWEEN NEW ORLEANS AND 
GRETNA, LA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8468) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River between 
New Orleans and Gretna, La. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, since this bill was reported the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has written a letter in which he withdraws his objections 
and recommends favorable action on this bill. I have been 
shown the letter and, therefore, I do not propose to object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, this bill is contained in the 
omnibus bill and I object. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER AT RANDOLPH, MO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8562) to extend the times for comnrencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at 
or nenr Randolph, Mo. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I think this bill is also in the 
omnibus bill and I object. 
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BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT BATON ROUGE, LA, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8575) te extend the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at 
or near Baton Rouge, La. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr- Speaker, I object. 


TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7830) to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An act to provide 
a government for the Territory of Hawaii,’ approved April 30, 
1900. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
yide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 
1900, as amended (U. S. C., title 48, sec. 495), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 5, (a) That the Constitution and, except as otherwise proyided, 
all the laws of the United States, including laws carrying general appro- 
priations, which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the same force 
and effect within the said Territory as elsewhere in the United States: 
Provided, That sections 1841 to 1891, inclusive, 1910, and 1912, of the 
Revised Statutes, and the amendments thereto, and an act entitled ‘An 
act to prohibit the passage of local or special laws In the Territories of 
the United States, to limit Territorial indebtedness, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved July 30, 1886, and the amendments thereto, sball not 
apply to Hawaii. 

“(b) The salaries or wages paid by the Territory of Hawaii, or any of 
its political subdivisions, for services rendered in connection with the 
exercise of an essential governmental function of the Territory or its 
political subdivisions, shall not be taxable by the United States in the 
administration of the income tax laws." 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I think it is a questionable practice we are following 
in adopting this amendment. I think we are singling out 
Hawaii from among our yarious insular possessions and Terri- 
tories for special consideration. We are seeking by this bill 
to give a preferential status to the employees of the Territory 
of Hawaii as distinguished from employees of the Government 
in the District of Columbia, the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, 
and any other district or Territory. I want to be frank and 
say that my attention was diverted when the objection stage 
was reached, because I thought then it was a bridge bill about 
to be considered. Will not this bill give preferential considera- 
tion to the employees of the Territory of Hawaii as distin- 
guished from those in the other Territories? : 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. The gentleman, of course, under- 
stands that we are governed by the organic act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am fully aware of that fact. The people 
of the Virgin Islands and the Philippine Islands are governed 
by organic acts, and here we are singling out the Territorial 
employees of Hawaii and giving them preferential consideration. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, 
as I understand, this applies to salaries paid by the Territory 
of Hawaii out of taxes paid by the people of Hawaii. It does 
not apply to the salary of the governor, which is paid by the 
Federal Government. In applying this to the salaries paid by 
the Territory, we are putting officers of the Territory of Ha- 
waii, paid by the people of Hawaii, on the same basis as the 
officers of all of our States. I do not know what the situation 
is as to Alaska. z 

Mr. STAFFORD. Or the Virgin Islands or the Philippine 
Islands. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But that is quite immaterial. As to these 
officers that are paid by the people of Hawaii themselves, it 
seems to me entirely fair that we apply the same rule to them 
that is applied to the officers of all of our States whose salaries 
are exempt from the Federal income tax. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. If the gentleman will yield just 
a moment, the only other area that is involved or might be in- 
volved is the Territory of Alaska, because they are subject to 
the Federal income tax. Neither the Philippines nor Porto 
Rico nor the Virgin Islands is subject to the Federal income tax 
and I understand the gentleman from Alaska will probably 
introduce a bill to amend his own organic act to the same effect. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER AT OR NEAR RANDOLPH, MO. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 132, H. R, 8562, to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Randolph, Mo. 

I misunderstood the bill that was called. This bill is not 
included in the omnibus bill and ought to be passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 


asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 132, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
Is there objection to the present 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right 
to object to ask the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN] 
whether he has studied this bill and to ask him his position with 
respect to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Unfortunately, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has left the Chamber temporarily. He was in the Cham- 
ber when the bill was originally called, and I am quite sure he 
has no objection to it. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, this is a railroad 
bridge. I have never objected to a railroad bridge, and I do 
not object to this one. e 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
Randolph, Mo., authorized to be built by the Kansas City Southern 
Railway Co. by the act of Congress approved May 24, 1928, which 
times for commencing and completing the construction of the said 
bridge were extended one and three years, respectively, from May 24, 
1929, by an act approved March 1, 1929, are hereby further extended 
one and three years, respectively, from May 24, 1930. 

Sec. 2, The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved, 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 5, strike out “the” and insert “The.” 


The committee amendment was areed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER PLANT, HAMAKUA, HAWAII 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4289) to approve Act No. 55 of the session laws of 1929 of 
the Territory of Hawaii entitled “An act to authorize and pro- 
vide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and supply 
of electric current for light and power within the district of 
Hamakua, island and county of Hawail.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have very serious objections to this bill unless we can clearly 
state our position as to one of the provisions contained in the 
Territorial bill, which we are asked to ratify to-day. ‘The Terri- 
torial bill has a provision in it for the recapturing of this prop- 
erty, but some one slipped something over on your legislature, 
I want to say to the distinguished Delegate, and provided that in 
the event of recapture the property, of course, must be paid for, 
and then inserted the old reproduction value theory. 

Now, we do not want to put Congress on record as approving 
that theory which has caused so much trouble in this country 
and has cost the consumers billions of dollars in rates for serv- 
ices by public-utility corporations. If the gentleman will accept 
this amendment at the end of the bill— 


Provided further, That nothing herein shall be construed as an 
approval by Congress of the theory of establishing value on the actual 
cost of reproducing or replacing property, as contained in section 18 of 
the said act 


Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, 
object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there is a minor inquiry I wish to direct to the Delegate from 
abo What is the need of the proviso as carried in the 

ill?— 


I will accept such an amendment. 
With that understanding, I- shall not 
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That the authority in section 16 of said act for the amending or 
repeal of said act shall not be held to authorize such action by the 
Legislature of Hawaii except upon approval by Congress in accordance 
with the organic act. 


Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. That is in order that there may 
not be any prior approval; in order that the amendment or the 
repeal of the original franchise shall first be submitted to Con- 
gress. This is my understanding of that particular proviso, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then you do not want to adhere to the 
position taken by the Territorial legislature, as incorporated in 
section 16, which reads as follows: 


This franchise may, at any time, be amended or repealed by the 
Congress of the United States, or by the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii, with the approval of the Congress of the United States, 


There are two alternatives—one that Congress may exercise 
the right of repeal and the other that the Territory of Hawaii 
may, with the approval of Congress. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii, Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
ambiguous. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. That is the form that has been 
used in the past, I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
and the purport of it simply is that there may not be prior 
approval of such an amendment or repeal of the franchise; 
that it must be passed upon first by the legislature and then 
submitted to- Congress for its approval, 

If the gentleman chooses to offer an amendment wiping it 
out, I will accept that, too, but I submit that is not necessary, 
because this is the phraseology that has been used before. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the purpose is to take away the 
right of Congress to repeal, leaving the origination of the 
repeal with the Territory of Hawaii. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Subject to the approval of Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That Act No. 55 of the session laws of 1929 of 
the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act to authorize and provide 
for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric 
current for light and power within the district of Hamakua, island 
and county of Hawaii,” passed by the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii and approved by the Governor of the Territory of Hawaii on 
April 19, 1929, is hereby approved: Provided, That the authority in 
section 16 of said act for the amending or repeal of said act shall 
not be held to authorize such action by the Legislature of Hawaii 
except upon approval by Congress in accordance with the organic act. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment : 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 5, after the word “act,” strike out the period and 
insert a colon and add the following: 

“ Provided further, That nothing herein shall be construed as an 
approval by Congress of the theory of establishing value of the actual 
cost of reproducing or replacing property as contained in section 18 
of said act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMEND THE HAWAIIAN ORGANIC ACT, AS AMENDED 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4656) to amend the Hawaiian organic act, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, this bill 
authorizes the Hawaiian Legislature to permit women to serve 
on juries. The State of Wisconsin has provided a similar 
privilege, granting to women the privilege of serving on juries 
with this reservation, that the women may have an option 
at all times to elect whether they shall serve or not. I rise to 
inquire whether the gentleman has considered the mandatory 
character of this proposed amendment. If the bill is adopted, 
it will require women to serve and not give them the option 
to serve or not. I think serious consideration should be given 
to the question whether the woman when called upon to serve 
on the jury shall not exercise the privilege of saying whether 
she will or will not serve. You are compelling all women to 
serve, regardless of whether they wish to or not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Service upon juries is a duty and not 
a privilege. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Women may have a good reason for not 
wishing to serve on juries, Some may wish to serve, and 


In your proviso here the purpose is rather 
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ay have reasons for not serying—family conditions and the 
e. è 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. My first bill was drawn on the 
theory that the gentleman speaks of, but this is what the women 
have asked for, 

Mr. STAFFORD. If this is the mandate of the women of 
Hawaii, why, I have no further inguiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 83 of the Hawaiian organic act, as 
amended (U. S. Code, title 48, sec. 635), is amended to read as follows: 

“Suc. 83. That the laws of Hawaii relative to the judicial depart- 
ment, including civil and criminal procedure, except as amended by this 
act, are continued in force, subject to modification by Congress or the 
legislature. The provisions of said laws or any laws of the Republic 
of Hawaii which require juries to be composed of aliens or foreigners 
only, or to be constituted by impaneling natives of Hawaii only, in 
civil and criminal cases specified in said laws, are repealed, and all 
juries shall hereafter be constituted without reference to the race, sex, 
or place of nativity of the jurors; but no person who is not a citizen 
of the United States and 21 years of age and who can not under- 
standingly speak, read, and write the English language shall be a quali- 
fied juror or grand juror in the Territory of Hawail. No persons shall 
be convicted in any criminal case except by unanimous verdict of the 
jury. No plaintiff or defendant in any suit or proceeding in a court of 
the Territory of Hawai shall be entitled to a trial by a jury impaneled 
exclusively from persons of any race. Until otherwise provided by the 
legislature of the Territory, grand juries may be drawn in the manner 
provided by the Hawaiian statutes for drawing petty juries, and shall 
sit at such times as the circuit judges of the respective circuits shall 
direct; the number of grand jurors in each circuit shall be not less 
than 13, and the method of the presentation of cases to said grand 
jurors shall be prescribed by the Supreme Court of the Territory of 
Hawaii. The several circuit courts may subpena witnesses to appear 
before the grand jury in like manner as they subpena witnesses to 
appear before their respective courts.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ELECTRIO LIGHT AND POWER PLANT, HANALEI, HAWAII 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7984) to approve Act No, 29 of the session laws of 1929 of the 
Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act to authorize and provide 
for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and supply of 
electric current for light and power within Hanalei, in the dis- 
trict of Hanalei, island and county of Kauai.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I have the 
same objection that I stated to the bill previously passed, and I 
desire to offer a similar amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follov-s: 


Be it enacted, eto., That Act No. 29 of the sessions laws of 1929 
of the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act to authorize and provide 
for the manufacture, Maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric 
current for light and power within Hanalei, in the district of Hanalei, 
islind and county of Kauai,” passed by the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii, and approved by the Governor of the Territory of Hawaii on 
April 19, 1929, is hereby approved: Provided, That the authority in 
section 16 of said act for the amending or repeal of said act shall not 
be held to authorize such action by the Legislature of Hawaii except 
upon approval by Congress in accordance with the organic act. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 5, strike out the period and insert a colon and add 
the following: 

“ Provided further, That nothing herein shall be construed as an 
approval by Congress of the theory of establishing value on the actual 
cost of reproducing or replacing property as contained in section 18 of 
sald act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


ACQUISITION OF PRIVATE FISHING RIGHTS, PEARL HARBOR, HAWAII 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8294) to amend the act of Congress approved June 28, 1921 
(42 Stat., 67, 68), entitled “An act to provide for the acqnisi- 
tion by the United States of private rights of fisheries in and 
about Pearl Harbor, Hawaii.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Is there objection to the present 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bili, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the act of Congress approved June 28, 1921 
(42 Stat. 67, 68), entitled “An act to provide for the acquisition by the 
United States of private rights of fishery in and about Pearl Harbor, 
Territory of Hawaii,” be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
follows : 

“That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to examine and 
appraise the value of all privately owned rights of fishery in Pearl Har- 
bor, island of Oahu, Territory of Hawaii, lying between extreme high- 
water mark and the sea and in and about the entrance channel to said 
harbor, within an area extending along the ocean shore to the westward 
about 4,500 feet from Keahi Point to a line in continuation of the 
westerly boundary of the Puuloa Naval Reservation and extending 
along the ocean shore to the eastward about 5,000 feet from the harbor 
entrance to a line in continuation of the easterly boundary of the Queen 
Emma site, Army reservation, and to enter into negotiations for the 
purchase of the said rights, and, if in his judgment the price for such 
rights is reasonable and satisfactory, to make contracts for the pur- 
chase of same subject to future ratification and appropriation by Con- 
gress; or, in the event of the inability of the Secretary of the Navy to 
make a satisfactory contract for the voluntary purchase of the said 
rights of fishery, he is hereby authorized and directed, through the At- 
torney General, to institute and carry to completion proceedings for 
condemnation of said rights of fishery, the acceptance of the award in 
said proceedings to be subject to the future ratification and appro- 
priation by Congress. Such condemnation proceedings shall be instituted 
and conducted in, and jurisdiction of said proceedings is hereby given to, 
the District Court of the United States for the District of Hawali, sub- 
stantially as provided in ‘An act to authorize condemnation of land for 
sites for public buildings, and for other purposes,’ approved August 1, 
1888 (25 Stat. 357). The Secretary of the Navy is further authorized 
and directed to report the proceedings hereunder to Congress.” 


With the following committee amendment. 


Page 8, line 5, after the figures “ 857" insert a colon and the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to permit 
fishing within the area hereunder acquired by citizens of the United 
States and its possessions, under such regulations and restrictions as 
he may prescribe,” 


The committee amendment was agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. = 


SALE OF IRON PIER, DELAWARE BAY, LEWES, DEL. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4767) to authorize sale of iron pier in Delaware Bay, near 
Lewes, Del. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection te the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I see by the report that a portion of this pier is being 
used by the Lighthouse Department and the Coast Guard at the 
present time. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, the Lighthouse 
Department has been using the pier as a place to deposit certain 
buoys. It will be noticed by the report also that they have no 
objection. They have a platform on breakwater near-by that 
they can use for the same purpose. The Coast Guard has a 
boathouse close to the pier, and they have simply used the 
pier in walking back and forth. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It struck me there should be an amend- 
ment in the nature of a reservation that would take care of the 
necessities of the Lighthouse Seryice and the Coast Guard, in 
case any portion of the pier or territory is needed in the future. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware. The Board of Engineers offered 
the pier to the Coast Guard. The Coast Guard declined to have 
it because of the cost of keeping it in repair. The Coast Guard 
also contemplate moving their boathouse to another place, be- 
cause the present place is inconvenient. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. If the gentleman can assure me that the 
committee has considered the questions of utility in this respect 
I haye no objection. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware. It will be noticed also that the 
Superintendent of the Coast Guard states that he bas no objec- 
tion, as do also the Secretary of Commerce and the lighthouse 
people. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman believes it is not necessary 
to haye a reservation of easement? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware. Absolutely not. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I question very seriously whether we should, as this bill directs, 
have this sale made at public sale. Here is an old pier which 
has been in existence for many years.« It is in a dilapidated 
condition. There may be no purchasers present at the time of 
the public sale who would make any kind of a favorable bid, 
and yet the Secretary of War will be obliged to accept whatever 
kind of a bid is made, I think we should leave it in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of War to sell it at publie or private 
sale. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware. 
such an amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, It is not the pier that is of value, it is 
the water-front property. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And also the water front, 
there is no sale for land. Here are several hundred feet of 
water front. There may not be any bidder present who would 
bid any fair amount, and yet the Secretary of War would be 
obliged to accept whatever bid he made, whereas if we leave 
it to him, grant him the privilege of selling it at private or 
public sale, the obligation is on him to determine whether it is 
to the best interest of the Government or not. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware. I might say that the pier has 


I would have no objection to 


In these days 


recently been leased, and that the parties leasing it would cer- 
tainly bid on the pier. 
I think we should have that option of 


Mr. STAFFORD. 
public or private sale. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware. 
amendment, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Very well. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of War is authorized to. sell, if 
in his judgment it is for the best interest of the United States, the iron 
pier constructed by the Government in Delaware Bay near Lewes, Del., 
together with the parcel of land on which the shore end of said pier 
is located, and to execute and deliver the necessary conveyance to 
effectuate such sale: Provided, That the sale of said pier and land shali 
be by public sale, after such advertisement and under such regulations as 
the Secretary of War may prescribe. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Srarrorp: Page 1, line 4, after the word 
“ States,” insert “by private or public sale as he may determine is for 
the best interest for the Government.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 
Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 


I have no objection to such an 


Is there objection? 


The question is on agreeing to 


Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. I hope the amendment wiil be defeated 
as a matter of principle. I do not believe this Congress wants 
to go on record as indicating that it favors a policy of selling 
Government land at a private sale. Why not sell this land at a 
publie sale and allow everyone who desires to make a bid to sub- 
mit it? In that way there will be no chance for any juggling to 
sell public property to one specific interested corporation or 
person, Furthermore, when we have competition under a public 
sale the Government is liable to have more advantageous offers 
submitted. I sincerely hope that the amendment will be 
defeated. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I may agree entirely with 
the gentleman who has just spoken, but it seems to me that 
when we are considering the consent calendar, where a Member 
submits an amendment before he withdraws his objection, that 
is an implied agreement on the part of the House that the 
amendment will be accepted. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Srarrorp], who offered the amendment, submitted it to the 
gentieman from Delaware [Mr. Houston], and he accepted it. 
If we are going to have to debate amendments after they are 
offered on those conditions, it will destroy the whole purpose of 
the consent calendar. It seems to me that under the circum- 
stances it is not the proper thing to oppose an amendment which 
is offered under those conditions. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If the gentleman will refer to 
the debate preceding the passing of the unanimous-consent stage, 
I believe he will find that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Strarrorp] did not withdraw his objection to the consideration 
of the bill only because of the acceptance of that amendment by 
the author of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, as to that proposal, I wish to 
say that I did withdraw objection under that condition, but I 
do not wish to take advantage of this House by pressing that 
viewpoint. I am willing to go to the issue on the question of 
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whether under the existing circumstances we should authorize 
the Secretary of War to have either a public or private sale. 
However, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
states, if we are going to take up the time of the House debating 
the merits of these various proposals, we are not going to get 
very far with the Consent Calendar. 

If the gentleman, my colleague, wishes to bat it out, I am 
willing to go to the bat now and argue the question. I leave 
it for him to say. 

Now I will discuss the merits of the proposal, as the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin wishes to exercise his right, if he has a 
right, though I question seriously such privilege under the 
legislative procedure as pointed out by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. There are bills on the Calendar for 
Unanimous Consent that carry out the very purpose that I sug- 
gest, bills authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to carry 
on public and private sales. Heretofore we have left to the 
executive officer the right to offer real estate at private or pub- 
lic sale. There is now but little demand for real estate. Under 
the bill he is obliged to offer the property at public sale, He 
does so, and a bid is received. He would have to accept that 
bid regardless as to whether it is a fair bid or not. He should 
be allowed to receive bids at private sale. If he does not ac- 
cept them, he should have the privilege to offer the property 
at public sale. I leave it to the House to determine the merits 
of the proposal. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to ask my colleague 
from Wisconsin if he thinks that when a bill is brought up on 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar and a Member, reserving the 
right to object, proposes an amendment and another Member 
accepts the amendment, that then all the other Members are 
estopped from objecting. ‘That sometimes would leave it to two 
men to put through almost anything they might wish to put 
through here. If that is the situation, it limits the right of 
other Members of the House. 

I was not on the floor when that particular transaction oc- 
curred, But I think no two men should be allowed to get up 
here and, not finding me or anybody else on the floor to object, 
put through a proposition like the one now pending and which 
I think is wrong. As the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SCHAFER] says, the publice property belonging to the people of 
the United States should not be sold at private sale. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The purpose of the Consent Calendar is 
to expeditiously pass bills that are not objected to. When such 
a bill is submitted, every Member on the floor has the right to 
object to the consideration of the bill, so that we can proceed 
to the consideration of the next bill, If the bill is open to 
amendment, then the very purpose of the calendar is defeated. 

Mr. COOPE:: of Wisconsin In reply to the gentleman from 
New York I will say that a great many Members of the House 
were absent from the floor, some of them in the café. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In the café? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. They had to go there un- 
less they would go without food for several hours, 

Now, with all due respect for my distinguished friend from 
New York—and I have great respect for him, for his ability, 
and for his services on this floor; he does an immeasurable 
amount of good—I think he is clearly wrong now in holding 
that in my absence two Members, during the call of the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar, can make an agreement, one offering 
an amendment and the other accepting it, that will bind me, 
when my sense of duty will not let me agree to it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no way for a Member on the floor 
to consult the wishes of a Member who is absent from the floor. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, There is no reason why they 
can not consult me or others, 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. The gentleman is holding a 
$10,000 job. Why not stay on the job? [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is one of the ablest argu- 
ments the gentleman has ever made here and it is as remarkable 
for its vacuity as for its vehemence, [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I have quite a love for the 
gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
way of showing his affection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 9, noes 109. 

So the amendment was rejected, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


The gentleman has a miserable 
(Laughter. ] 


The question is on agreeing 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

Ph ins SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
GOLD-STAR MOTHERS’ AND WIDOWS’ PILGRIMAGE TO CEMETERIES OF 
EUROPE 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8527) to amend an act entitled “An act to enable the 
mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines of the American forces now interred in the cemeteries of 
Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,’ approved 
March 2, 1929. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr, COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, it 
seems to me that under this bill and another one that we will 
reach later on we are going to send not only gold-star mothers 
to Europe but others who are not gold-star mothers—and quite 
a large array of Army officers. 

Mrs. KAHN. Is it not confined to widows and mothers? 

Mr. COLLINS. No. There are others that will go. 

Mrs. KAHN. The term “in loco parentis” applies to those 
who served as mothers within five years before the boys reached 
the age of 18. In many instances we have had brought to our 
attention the sisters who had raised younger brothers and 
aunts who had taken boys and raised them. We felt they had 
really stood in loco parentis, and we did not take the meaning 
of the words “in loco parentis” as giyen by the veterans’ act 
but defined it as in the Simmons bill. 

Mr. COLLINS. You are including, though, the mothers of 
those who died at sea. 

Mrs. KAHN. Only those who died at sea and when they 
were actually in the seryice of the United States. They were 
considered in the service when they boarded a transport and 
left for Europe. 

Mr. COLLINS. You are also including the mothers of the 
unknown? 

Mrs. KAHN. Certainly; and why not? Their boys certainly 
died in Rurope. According to the plans of the War Department 
they will be taken to that particular sector, the neighborhood 
in which the boys died, and shown about where they were 
killed. It seems to me that is the least we can do for those 
mothers who gave their boys to their country. Certainly to 
visit once in a lifetime the graves of the boys who were lost 
abroad, or to be able to see once in a lifetime the place where 
their boys died, is mighty little comfort to give to mothers. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. COLLINS. The gold-star mothers have already been 
provided for, and now the Military Affairs Committee is under- 
taking to provide a trip to Europe for others? 

Mrs. KAHN, Only for those mothers and wives whose dear 
ones died at sea, or the mothers and wives of those whose 
identity is unknown. They are provided for in the amendment 
to Mr. Stmmons’s bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is not the unknown dead, A mother 
acd her boy is dead, but his identity has not been estab- 
lished. 

Mfs. KAHN. It is the unidentified dead. 

Mr. COLLINS. There is another feature about this bill that 
I am not at all satisfied with, and that is the provision in the 
bill authorizing Congress to appoint General Cheatham to take 
charge of this work. It seems to me that a selection of an 
officer to do this work can properly be left to the President of 
the United States. 

Mrs. KAHN, That provision was inserted at the request of 
the Secretary of War, General Cheatham, as Quartermaster 
General, has devoted a great deal of time, and a great deal of 
attention, to working out the multiplicity of detail that 
naturally follows on a pilgrimage of this kind, and is the only 
man who knows every single, solitary detail necessary to make 
this pilgrimage a success. He went abroad and went over 
every inch of ground. The Committee on Military Affairs 
hoped that General Cheatham would be appointed to succeed 
himself, but when he was not, at the request of the Secretary of 
War, this amendment was introduced into the bill. 

Mr. COLLINS. I have as high regard for General Cheatham 
as anyone in this House. I respect him as an officer and as an 
upright citizen, but I do not think the Congress should pass 
upon the qualifications of an officer for promotion or promote 
him. ‘This is a duty that can best be done by the War Depart- 
ment or the President of the United States. 

Mrs. KAHN. He is the best qualified. 

Mr. McSWAIN. If the gentleman will permit, here is the 
reason for the specific mentioning of General Cheatham: Under 
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a general provision of law, if General Cheatham, now a retired 
major general, should be recalled to active service, as the Secre- 
tary of War desires to do, in order to put him in charge of 
the administration of this law, General Cheatham would be 
compelled under the general law to accept the pay of a colonel, 
which was his permanent rank, 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. McSWAIN, That is the general law, and this is simply 
to relieve General Cheatham from the disability of this limiting 
provision of the general law. 

Mr. COLLINS. He would go hack to the rank of colonel. 
Now, does not the gentleman think that is a bad precedent for 
the Congress by legislation to promote officers, This will grow 
into a common practice, if continued. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Well, there is no case that will ever come 
up exactly like this. This is a most unusual piece of legisla- 
tion, the sending of these gold-star mothers and widows to the 
graves in Europe, that could be contemplated, and I doubt if 
there is another legislative body in the world that would have 
as much sentiment and as much heart as this House, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Or as much money. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Or as much money; yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. The Quartermaster General's office has had 
something to do with this work, but the work in Europe has 
been largely under the Graves Registration Service. 

Mrs. KAHN. Oh, no. 

Mr. COLLINS. The facts in the case are as stated by me. 

Mrs. KAHN. The Graves Registration Service could not have 
anything to do with the matter of planning for the transporta- 
tion of these mothers and widows. They could only furnish the 
information in accordance with which the itinerary would be 
arranged by the Quartermaster General's service. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I read the language of the bill, Congress 
is not making it mandatory for them to appoint General Cheat- 
ham, but is merely granting authority to do this if the Secretary 
of War sees fit to exercise it. 

Mr. COLLINS. If this bill passes General Cheatham will be 
appointed. The gentleman knows that, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I trust so. 

Mr. COLLINS. And I hope he will be appointed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the intention, but the language is 


not mandatory, it is permissive. 


Mr. COLLINS. But I doubt the wisdom of this method of 
securing his appointment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I say to the gentleman that so far as 
General Cheatham is concerned, he has been retired on three- 
fourths pay of the grade he occupied at the time of his retire- 
ment, All persons who occupy the position of chief of bureau 
hold the rank of major general. When they are retired they do 
not go back to their former grade but are retired as of the 
grade which they occupied at the time they were chief of 
bureau. General Cheatham is only getting three-quarters pay, 
and this bill provides that if he is called back into active serv- 
ice he gets full pay. It was the unanimous opinion of the com- 
mittee that General Cheatham, by reason of his close attention 
to this work, should be accorded the privilege of continuing in 
charge of this work. This provision not only has the support 
of the Secretary of War but of General Pershing, who is in 
charge of the construction of memorials abroad, 

Mr. COLLINS. There is another objection to this bill. It is 
this: Many of these mothers are not going to be able to go to 
Europe because they have not the money to buy certain things 
they feel they need to make the trip; others because they feel 
they are too old; others because they have minor children; 
and there are other reasons too numerous to mention. ‘The 
Congress should not discriminate against this class of mothers. 
If we are going to take care of one class, we ought to take care 
of all classes and allow mothers unable to make the trip what 
otherwise would be the cost of the trip. Certainly we ought to 
give them an option in the matter, and I would like to see the 
Congress give them this option. We should not discriminate 
between the mothers of men who died in war. They should all 
be treated alike. 

Mr. Speaker, I hesitate to object to the bill. The reason I 
hesitate is because this is the second bill of this kind that has 
been on for consideration. The first is now law. If the bill 
was on this calendar as an original proposition, I would object 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That paragraph (e) of section 2 of the act entitled 
“An act to enable the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the American forces now interred in the ceme- 
teries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries, approved 
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March 2, 1929 (45 Stat. 1508), be, and the same is hereby, amended to 
read as follows: 

“(e) The pilgrimages shall be by the shortest practicable route and 
for the shortest practicable time, to be designated by the Secretary of 
War. No mother or widow shall be provided for at Government ex- 
pense in Europe for a longer period than two weeks from the time of 
disembarkation in Europe to the time of reembarkation in Europe, ex- 
cept in case of illness or other unavoidable cause. In the event of 
the death of a mother or widow while engaged upon the pilgrimage 
herein provided for, the United States shall pay the cost of prepara- 
tion of the body for burial (including the cost of a suitable casket) 
and transportation of same with escort to the home of the deceased. 
In the case of any mother or widow willfully failing to continue the 
pilgrimage of her particular group the United States shall not incur or 
pean to any expense with regard to her pilgrimage after such 

ure,” 


With the following committee amendments: 


On page 2, line 9, after the word “ cause,” insert the following: 
“Tn the event of the death of a mother or widow while engaged upon 
the pilgrimage herein provided for, the United States shall pay the cost 
of preparation of the body for burial (including the cost of a suitable 
casket) and transportation of same with escort to the home of the 
deceased.” 

Page 2, line 19, insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That section 3 of said act be, and the same is hereby, amended 
by adding two new paragraphs, as follows: 

“(a) In carrying into effect the provisions of this act the Secretary of 
War is authorized to do all things necessary to accomplish the purpose 
prescribed, by contract or otherwise, with or without advertising, includ- 
ing the engagement by contract or otherwise of such personal services 
as may be necessary without regard to civil-service requirements and 
restrictions of laws governing the employment and compensation of em- 
ployees of the United States, and to detail for duty in connection with 
the pilgrimage such officers of the Army of the United States for such 
time as may be necessary without regard to existing laws and regula- 
tions governing the detail of officers. Any appropriations for carrying 
this act into effect shall be available for the payment in adyance of 
such per diem allowance in lieu of subsistence and other traveling ex- 
penses as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War for the travel of 
pilgrims and for the payment of mileage, reimbursement of actual travel- 
ing expenses or per diem in lieu thereof, as authorized by law, to officers 
of the Army, and pay and traveling expenses of civilian employees, 
including civilian employees of the War Department who may be tempo- 
rarily detailed for this service. 

“(b) The Secretary of War may detail to active duty in connection | 
with the execution of the provisions of this act and any amendments 
thereto Maj. Gen. B. F. Cheatham, United States Army, retired, who 
while on such active duty shall receive the full pay and allowances of a | 
major general on the active list, notwithstanding existing laws relative 
to the pay of officers of the Army.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr, Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I rise largely for 
the purpose of inviting the attention of the members of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, a great many of whom are pres- 
ent now, to a case which I hope will have their attention. I 
do not want to offer a general amendment to this bill because 
I do not think it would be adopted, in the first place, and in 
the second place, if it were adopted, it might bring about some 
embarrassment in the other body, as I understand there has 
been some understanding about getting the pending bill through 
without alteration or amendment. I was hopeful before taking 
the floor, and am still hopeful, that somebody might tell me 
that the Secretary of War will be empowered, under the terms 
of this bill, by rule and regulation, to effect a remedy or to give 
relief in the case I am about to submit. ; 

There was a young man named Alvin Callendar, who lived in 
New Orleans, and before we entered the war he joined the Air 
Corps of Great Britain and became one of the outstanding flyers 
of the Royal Flying Corps. His history in this connection is 
really a remarkable one. So signally romantic and great were 
his services and aerial martial exploits that there is a post 
named for him down in New Orleans and also a flying field, 
testimonials of those who loved him when living and mourn for 
him and honor him when dead. He was killed toward the 
closing days of the war. His affectionate friends would like 
his mother to make this trip with the gold-star mothers. His 
brother is a splendid young fellow. I know him well. Acting 
as spokesman for friends, he has asked me to see what I could 
do for his mother in this connection. Of course, Alyin Callendar 
was not a member of the American forces, but he was an 
American and his ancestors have been Americans for five or six 
generations. He joined the British service out of a great pa- 
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triotism, anticipating the day when we would go into the war. 
He was a magnificent fellow. I knew him well, almost from 
his childhood. I know his brother and I know his mother. If 
there could be any way in the world by which this splendid 
mother of a great son could make this trip and go over with the 
gold-star mothers, I certainly would like to be able in a small 
way to gratify her wishes; and if the Secretary of War could, 
by rule or regulation, haye her included, I would be pleased 
to know it. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gentleman yield for a brief 
statement? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. REED of New York. I have been interested in some 
cases that have arisen where the bodies of the boys were de- 
stroyed in battle and were neyer found, and, of course, were 
never identified. Some of the mothers of these boys would like 
to mike this trip and I am wondering if the provisions of the 
bill are broad enough to cover such a situation. 

Mr. QUIN. Yes; they are all covered, every one, with re- 
spect to the unknown dead over there. 

Mr. SIMMONS, That is covered by the bill that is No. 160 on 
the calendar; not by this bill. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Before I yield the floor, may 
I ask the gentlewoman from California [Mrs, Kann] and the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stumons] whether the Secretary 
of War under the terms of either one of these bills would be 
authorized by rule or regulation to bring Mrs. Callendar within 
the terms of the legislation and permit her to make the trip? 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I understand the facts, I would say no. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Then I will introduce a spe- 
cial bill which I hope will have prompt consideration from the 
Committee on Military Affairs and the House, although I am 
aware of the difficulties that lie in the way of a special bill. 
That apparently is the only way by which I can hope to ae- 
complish my purpose, as a general amendment making eligible 
the mothers of those who fought with the Allies would open the 
door to thousands and would so add to the cost as to force the 
committee to ask for its defeat, which action I desire to avoid. 
In fact, I have been so informed. Again, I am hopeful that the 
Secretary of War, who will know the sympathetic disposition 
of the House to this particular case, may find the provisions of 
the pending bill elastic enough to bring Mrs. Callendar within 
its terms. For as the old saying goes—Where there is a will, 
there is always a way. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House Joint 
Resolution 223, to provide for the expenses of participation by 
the United States in the International Conference for the Codi- 
fication of International Law in 1930. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title to the resolution. 


Resolved, etc., That the sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the expenses 
of participation by the United States in the International Conference 
for the Codification of International Law, to be convened at The Hague 
in March, 1930, including travel and subsistence or per diem in lieu 
of subsistence (notwithstanding the provisions of any other act), com- 
pensation of employees, stenographic and other services in the District 
of Columbia or elsewhere by contract, if deemed necessary, rent of 
offices, purchase of necessary books and documents, printing and bind- 
ing, printing of official cards, and such other expenses as may be 
authorized by the Secretary of State. 


With the following committee amendments; 


On page 1, line 5, after the word “States,” insert the words “ by 
means of delegates to be appointed by the President.” 
Page 2, line 4, strike out the words “ printing of.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


SANITARY FIREPROOF HOSPITAL AT TOGUS, ME. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6338) authorizing the erection of a sanitary fireproof hospital 


at tae National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at 
Togus, Me. 
The Clerk read the title to the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Reserving the right to object, may I ask 
the gentleman from Maine if he would consent to un amendment 
striking out paragraph 2 of the bill, or that part in lines 10 
and 11 which reads “for the construction of the plant complete 
at a limit of cost not to exceed $750,000”? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Personally, I should be very glad; 
all I want to do is to get this hospital, for which there is such 
a tremendous need. I wish the gentleman from Wisconsin 
would submerge his personal views and allow this amendment 
to be made. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I believe that this hospital should be built 
at Togus, Me. A situation exists there which demands its 
erection, but the method of arriving at the full cost of the hos- 
pital is what I object to. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I would say that the committee is 
fully justified in its estimate from figures furnished. We 
have the figures showing the cost of construction and equip- 
ment, and I do not want pride of opinion or the method of pro- 
cedure to interfere with the furnishing of this hospital. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I feel compelled to object to any such amendment. It 
seems to me that the question raised by such an amendment is a 
fundamental question—the relative importance and authority of 
the Committee on Military Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives and the subcommittee on military appropriations of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

I understand the point made by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia—for whom we all have the greatest respect and affection, 
and in whose judgment for the most part we have a good deal 
of confidence—is that m all of these construction projects requir- 
ing special legislation to carry out the Army housing program 
that no limit of cost shall be inserted in the bill, that it shall be 
simply an authorization for a certain building. 

Now, that would be contrary to the practice that has pre- 
vailed ever since I have been a member of the Military Affairs 
Committee and ever since we inaugurated the program for the 
housing of the Army. 

The practice has been, where a building project was required, 
for the War Department to approach the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee with a recommendation, with a description of the build- 
ing and their estimate of the cost, and a request for authoriza- 
tion, with an accompanying bill fixing the limit of cost. 

Now, can there be any reasonable objection to that procedure? 
That provides a perfectly orderly procedure and one that has 
been followed. 

Now, if this amendment is adopted it will mean that, by the 
decision of the House, the Military Affairs Committee is found 
not competent to protect the interests of the Government and 
the taxpayers of the country in determining what is a proper 
limit of cost of any proposed building. 

After the Military Affairs Committee has determined the 
limit of cost and the authorization, of course, it goes to the 
Appropriations Committee, whose duty it is, then, to go over the 
detailed plans and make the necessary appropriation within 
the limited figure set by the Military Affairs Committee. I be- 
lieve this raises a fundamental question, a question of the 
relative importance of the Military Affairs Committee, one 
of the greatest legislative committees of the House, and the 
Appropriations Committee. I object to any such amendment. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Further reserving the right to object, 
permit me to state to my colleague that he confuses the juris- 
diction and functions of the legislative committee and those of 
the Committee on Appropriations, 

If the gentleman will permit, it is the function of the legis- 
lative committee to determine the policy in respect to the 
department over which it has jurisdiction. It is for the gen- 
tleman’s committee to determine whether or not the construc- 
tion of a hospital, as in this instance, is proper and necessary. 
Once they determine that, and the authority in law is granted 
by the bill reported out from the legislative committee, then 
the matter passes to the detail stage. After the authority ex- 
ists for the construction of the building, the department has 
the right to determine the kind of a building to be constructed. 
It then goes to the Committee on Appropriations. They have 
the estimates, they have the necessary information upon which 
we can act intelligently. Permit me to again call to the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. WatnwricHT] 
the experience we have had with the Committee on Military 
Affairs. Take the mess hall at West Point. It was authorized 
by the committee. There was an amount fixed by the com- 
mittee, and we were compelled to increase the appropriation 
four times. I submit that the Committee on Military Affairs is 
not in & position to go into the detailed plans, to go into the 
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cost of construction, at the time they are considering the 
advisability of the matter—the policy. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, may I say this, that in 
the protection of the interests of the Government I believe our 
committee is just as competent to act as the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But it has not the information. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. ‘Therefore there is just as much danger 
in leaving unlimited authority in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to fix unlimited amounts as there is in having the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs fix a limit for the cost. As far as 
the remarks of the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
are concerned, of course, he lays down the law in his usual 
categoric and dogmatic way, and we all like to hear him do it, 
but I dissent from his distinction of the relative functions of 
the Committee on Military Affairs and the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
these bills. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Will the gentleman from New York 
withhold his objection until I can make a brief statement in 
regard to this matter? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Because it is a matter I should like 
to haye the Members familiar with. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, this is not only a question of 
rules, I think the rules are involved in this point of order that 
I have reserved. If I understand the rules correctly, the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs has authority to report legislation 
determining policies of the War Department, but it is up to the 
Committee on Appropriations to make-recommendations with 
regard to appropriations. The question goes further than that. 
It becomes a matter of procedure and proper practice under 
these authorization bills that we have been passing here. 
tofore the policy has been to report bills similar to this bill, 
authorizing some project, and then including the words that 
“not to exceed a certain specified amount of money is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated.” The Military Affairs Com- 
mittee up to the time of reporting the bill, as I understand it, 
has never had any detailed plans or specifications, and has only 
had a very crude estimate of what the cost of the building 
will be. They write an amount in as a maximum, and then they 
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say it is up to the Committee on Appropriations to check on 


this and see that we do not spend too much money. In other 
words, the Committee on Military Affairs expects the Appro- 
priations Committee to be an auditing committee and to follow 
along and correct any mistakes that it might make. Here is 
the way it is done, as we are told in our subcommittee, 

When Congress passes one of these bills authorizing a maxi- 
mum amount for a certain project, the plans and specifications 
are prepared with that amount in mind as the cost of the proj- 
ect. In other words, they cut their cloth according to the maxi- 
mum amount named in the bill. Those plans and specifications 
go to the Bureau of the Budget. The Bureau of the Budget 
looks at the matter and says, “ Congress has already authorized 
$750,000,” or whatever the amount may be, and then the Bureau 
of the Budget writes in the maximum amount as its estimate. 
Then the matter comes to the Committee on Appropriations, with 
a Budget estimate for the maximum amount, and with plans 
and specifications prepared for the maximum amount. There 
is nothing for the Committee on Appropriations to do except to 
tear those plans and specifications to pieces to see if they can 
find some way of saving a little money. It is not an efficient or 
businesslike way of doing things. What we would like to see done 
and what the War Department recommends, and the thing that 
was done up until the time we started the housing program, is 
for the Committee on Military Affairs to authorize the project. 
That committee has the right and authority to determine 
whether that project is advisable and necessary. 

It should prepare a bill authorizing the project, have Congress 
pass the bill, and then let the Committee on Appropriations fix 
the proper amount of money to be expended on the project. 
That is what I am seeking to accomplish here. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. REED of New York. I have a profound respect and great 
affection for the gentleman from California, as he Knows, and 
I respect his judgment, but I feel that we are losing sight of 
the real issue in this proposition. I do not believe the country 
is particularly interested in fine spun, hair-splitting procedure 
here. I think the country is interested in some 400 old veterans 
of the Civil War, the World War, and the Spanish War, who are 
in most deplorable buildings there that may be destroyed by 
fire, up there in Maine where it is cold; and where there would 
not be a chance to save their lives. They have gone through 
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hell once for the country, and why subject them to it again? 
Why subject them to this risk now, when by just a little com- 
promise on procedure we can underwrite their protection? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I agree with everything the 
gentleman has said. I am just as much in favor of that hospital 
as is the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. I agree with the gentleman there. 

Mr. BARBOUR. And I stated that in the beginning of my 
remarks. I think the hospital should be built there. I am will- 
ing that the hospital shall be authorized if the gentleman is 
willing to accept my amendment. I do not want to obstruct the 
building of the hospital, but I think my amendment should be 
adopted, ; 

Mr. REED of New York. I want to see the bill go through 
with the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY, I have been pinched in this same situation, 
and an emergency exists in my home city. Has anything been 
done by either of the gentlemen or either of the committees 
concerned since they had the passage at arms here? That was 
two weeks ago. They were to get together and agree on some 
procedure that wouid enable us to take care of this emergency. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Is the gentleman asking that question of 
me? 

Mr, BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Let me answer it. No overture has been 
made on my part since two weeks ago. Before that time I did 
discuss the matter with the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs in a general way and made suggestions along 
the line I have proposed here to-day, and he said he would not 
agree. So I considered that it was not necessary to go any 
further. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, in reply to 


| my colleague from New York [Mr. Rexp], I ask him if it is 
| not better to follow the procedure so as to give these veterans 


a home, or just bave a bill which means nothing? 

Mr. REED of New York. If this bill passes there is no ques- 
tion but that they will get relief. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. REECH. I do not understand that the gentleman ob- 
jected to the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I said I objected to the limitations pro- 
posed by the gentleman from California to this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
to the committee. 

Mr. McSWAIN. What he objected to is the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. On that proposition laid down by the gen- 
tleman from California, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 


LAND ON NORTHERLY SIDE OF NEW DORP LAND, STATEN ISLAND 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
736) to authorize the cession to the city of New York of land 
on the northerly side of New Dorp Lane in exchange for permis- 
sion to connect Miller Field with the said city’s public sewer 
system. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That upon receipt by the authorities representing 
the Government of the United States in charge of Miller Field in the 
borough of Richmond, city of New York, and State of New York, of 
proper authorization from the board of estimate and apportionment of 
the city of New York, of the State of New York, granting permission 
to the said authorities of the United States Government in charge of 
Miller Field in said borough to connect with the public sewer system 
of the city of New York, and upon the city of New York bearing all 
expense incident to the moving of transformer station and transmission 
lines; moving three meter kits and proyiding new service connections; 
moving and rebuilding nonclimbable fence, including three gates on the 
new southerly boundary of the reservation; rebuilding approximately 
500 feet of retaining wall along new reservation boundary, southwest 
of the radio station, and rebuilding of breakwater on the new reserva- 
tion boundary line at the southeasterly corner of the reservation; all 
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the right, title, and interest of the United States of America in and to 
the following-described premises: * 

Beginning at a point in the northeasterly line of New Dorp Lane, 
as shown on a map entitled “Map of New Dorp Lane from Tenth 
Street to the Lower New York Bay,” dated January 18, 1923, adopted 
by the board of estimate and apportionment of the city of New York 
on June 29, 1923, and approved by the mayor of the city of New York 
on July 11, 1923, said point being distant three hundred and two and 
sixty-nine one-hundredths feet southeasterly from the intersection of 
the northeasterly line of New Dorp Lane and the southeasterly line of 
Hylan Boulevard (Southfield Boulevard), the coordinates of which, in 
the system established by the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
for the borough of Richmond, are south thirty-two thousand and fifty- 
five and five hundred and thirty-seven one-thousandths fect, west 
eighteen thousand two hundred and seventy-eight and eight hundred 
and forty-seven one-thousandths feet; thence along the northeasterly 
line of New Dorp Lane, as adopted on the above map, (1) south fifty- 
five degrees one minute fifty-eight seconds, east seven hundred and 
thirty and forty-three one-hundredths feet; thence (2) south fifty-eight 
degrees seventeen minutes forty-five seconds, east one thousand one 
hundred and thirty-eight and forty-eight one-hundredths feet; thence 
(3) south fifty-seven degrees thirty-one minutes seventeen. seconds, cast 
four hundred and forty-three and seventeen one-hundredths feet; thence 
(4) south fifty-seven degrees thirty minutes fourteen seconds; east six 
hundred and forty-nine and thirty-five one-hundredths feet; thence (5) 
south fifty-seven degrees twenty-seven minutes thirty-two seconds, east 
two thousand two hundred and forty-one and fifty-eight one-hundredths 
feet, to the exterior line of the water grant to George W. Vanderbilt 
by the State of New York on September 4, 1888, recorded in book of 
patents numbered 44, page 323; thence (6) still along the exterior line 
of the above water grant south twenty-nine degrees fifteen minutes 
eight seconds, west forty and eighty-seven one-hundredths feet; thence 
(7) along the southwesterly line of the above water grant, north fifty- 
seven degrees thirteen minutes twenty-four seconds, west five hundred 
and forty-five and fifty-eight one hundredths feet, to the mean high- 
water line as the same existed in October, 1918; thence (8) along the 
above-mentioned mean high-water line, south twenty-five degrees fifty 
minutes fifteen seconds, west seventy-two one-hundredths foot, to tlie 
northeasterly line of New Dorp Lane as dedicated and in use; thence 
along the northeasterly line of New Dorp Lane as dedicated and in 
use the following fourteen courses: (9) north fifty-six degrees twenty- 
four minutes, west one hundred and fifty and fifty-two one-hundredths 
feet: thence (10) north fifty-seven degrees twenty-nine minutes thirty 
seconds, west four hundred and fourteen and forty-five one-hundredths 
feet; thence (11) north fifty-seven degrees seven minutes fifty-six 
seconds, west four hundred feet; thence (12) north fifty-eight degrees 
seyenteen minutes thirty-five seconds, west two hundred and five one- 
hundredths feet; thence (13) north fifty-seven degrees seventeen mrin- 
utes fifteen seconds, west nine hundred feet; thence (14) north fifty- 
six degrees forty minutes forty seconds, west three hundred and one 
one-hundredths feet; thence (15) north fifty-six degrees fifty-two minutes 
four seconds, west three hundred feet; thence (16) north fifty-six de- 
grees fifty-six minutes forty seconds, west four hundred and one one- 
hundredths feet; thence (17) north fifty-seven degrees twenty-eight 
minutes fifty-two seconds, west three hundred and sixty-nine and nine- 
teen one-hundredths feet; thence (18) north sixty degrees forty-five 
minutes ten seconds, west two hundred and thirty-one and twenty-seven 
one-hundredths feet; thence (19) north sixty-one degrees one minute 
ten seconds, west eighty-four and eighty-nine one-hundredths feet; 
thence (20) north sixty-one degrees forty-seven minutes twenty seconds, 
west one hundred and five and fifty-seven one-hundredths feet; thence 
(21) north fifty-four degrees fifty-nine minutes forty-one seconds, west 
one hundred and thirteen and sixty-two one-hundredths feet; thence 
(22) still along the northeasterly line of New Dorp Lane as dedicated 
and in use north fifty-four degrees twenty-two minutes eight seconds, 
west six hundred and ninety-three and sixty one-hundredths feet; to 
the westerly corner of property conveyed by the Vanderbilt estate to 
the United States of America by deed dated March 12, 1919, and re- 
corded in Richmond County clerk’s office im liber numbered 491, page 
34; thence (23) along the northeasterly line of the above-mentioned 
property north thirty-seven degrees fifty minutes twelve seconds, east 
twenty-one and sixty-eight one-hundredths feet, to the point or place 
of beginning, containing three and one hundred and ninety-three one- 
thousands acres of upland and four hundred and ninety-eight one- 
thousandths acres of land under water are hereby granted and conveyed 
to the city of New York, its successors, or assigns, forever. 

Sec, 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
PRESIDENT'S MESSAGD—REPORT OF ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 
(H. DOC. NO. 200) 


The SPEAKHR laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
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with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the requirements of section 6 of the 
trading with the enemy act, I transmit herewith for the 
information of the Congress, the Annual Report of the-Alien 
Property Custodian on proceedings had under the trading 
with the enemy act for the year ended December 31, 1929. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tue Warre House, February 17, 1930. 

OMNIBUS BRIDGE BILL 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the rules be sus- 


pended and that the bill H. R. 9806 be passed with sundry 
that the amendments are simply 


amendments. I will 
clerical errors. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to 
suspended the rules and pass the bill H. R. 9806, which the 
Clerk will report. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be considered as having been read. The bill has 
been read before. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to ask the gentleman from New York if this 
bill has any toll bridges in it or provides for a monopoly over 
any great highway, such as the Great Falls Bridge had? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PARKER]? 

Mr. STAFFORD. May we not have the titles of the projects 
read? 

Mr. PARKER. They are all regular bridge bills. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the titles, and the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The titles of the projects were read. 

The bill reads as follows: 


H. R. 9806 


A bill to authorize tbe construction of certain bridges to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of other bridges 
over the navigable waters of the United States ; 
Be it enacted, etc.— 

COLUMBIA RIVER AT ASTORIA, OREG. 

SECTION 1. (a) That in order to facilitate interstate commerce, im- 
prove the postal service, and provide for military and other purposes 
J. €. Tenbrook, as mayor of Astoria, Oreg., his successors in office and 
assigns, be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a bridge and approaches thereto across.the Columbia River, at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Astoria, Oreg., 
in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “ An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 
28, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations contained in this 
act. 

(b) There is hereby conferred upon J. C. Tenbrook, as mayor of 
Astoria, Oreg., his successors in office and assigns, all such rights and 
powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, 
and use real estate and other property needed for the location, construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of such bridge and its approaches as 
are possessed by railroad corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge 
corporations for bridge purposes in the State in which such real estate 
or other property is situated, upon making just compensation therefor, to 
be ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State, and the 
proceedings therefor shall he the same as in the condemnation or ex- 
propriation of property for public purposes in such State. 

(c) The said J. C. Tenbrook, as mayor of Astoria, Oreg., his suc- 
cessors in office and assigns, is hereby authorized to fix and charge toils 
for transit over such bridge, and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the 
legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War under the authority 
contained in the act of March 23, 1906. 

(d) After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the Secre- 
tary of War, either the State of Oregon, the State of Washington, any 
public agency or political subdivision of either of such States, within or 
adjoining which any part of such bridge is located, or any two or more 
of them jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, title, 
and interest in such bridge and its approaches, and any interest in real 
property necessary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation or expro- 
priation, in accordance with the laws of either of such States governing 
the acquisition of private property for public purposes by condemnation 
or expropriation. If at any time after the expiration of 20 years after 
the completion of such bridge the same is acquired by condemnation or 
expropriation, the amount of damages or compensation to be allowed 
shall not include good will, going value, or prospective revenues or 
profits, but sball be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of con- 
structing such bridge and its approaches, less a reasonable deduction for 
actual depreciation in value; (2) the actual cost of acquiring such im- 
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terests in real property; (3) actual financing and promotion costs, not 
to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of constructing the bridge 
and its approaches and acquiring such interests in real property; and 
(4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

{e) If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired by the 
States or public agencies or political subdivisions thereof, or by either 
of them, as provided in section 1 (4d) of this act, and if tolls are there- 
after charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be so adjusted 
as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost of main- 
taining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches under 
economical management, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to 
amortize the amount paid therefor, including reasonable interest and 
financing cost, as soon as possible under reasonable charges, but within 
a period of not to exceed 20 years from the date of acquiring the same. 
After a sinking fund sufficient for such amortization shall haye been so 
provided such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free 
of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide 
a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper main- 
tenance, repair, and operation of the bridge and its approaches under 
economical management. An accurate record of the amount paid for 
acquiring the bridge and its approaches, the actual expenditures for 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, and of the daily tolls 
collected, shall be kept and shall be available for the information of all 
persons interested. 

(f) The said J. C. Tenbrook, as mayor of Astoria, Oreg., his suc- 
eessors in office and assigns, shall within 90 days after the completion 
of such bridge file with the Secretary of War and with the Highway 
Departments of the States of Oregon and Washington, a sworn item- 
ized statement showing the actual original cost of constructing the 
bridge and its approaches, the actual cost of acquiring any interest 
in real property necessary therefor, and the actual financing and pro- 
motion costs. The Secretary of War may, and upon request of the 
highway department of either of such States shall, at any time within 
three years after the completion of such bridge, investigate such costs 
and determine the accuracy and the reasonableness of the costs alleged 
in the statement of costs so filed, and shall make a finding of the 
actual and reasonable costs of constructing, financing, and ‘promoting 
such bridge; for the purpose of such investigation the said J. C. 
Tenbrook, as mayor of Astoria, Oreg., his successors in office and 
assigns, shall make available all of his records in connection with the 
construction, financing, and promotion thereof. The findings of the 


Secretary of War as to the reasonable costs of the construction, financ- 
ing, and promotion of the bridge shall be conclusive for the purposes 


mentioned in section 1 (d) of this act, subject only to review in a 
court of equity for fraud or gross mistake, 

(g) The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to J. C. 
Tenbrook, as mayor of Astoria, Oreg., bis successors in office and 
assigns, and any corporation to which or any person to whom such 
rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, 
or who shall acquire the same by mortgage foreclosare or otherwise, 
is hereby authorized and empowered to exercise the same as fully as 
though conferred herein directly upon such corporation or person, 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT SAVANNA, ILL, 


Sre. 2. (a) That in order to facilitate interstate commerce, improve 
the Postal Service, and provide for military and other purposes, C. N. 
Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. Miles, John Grandy, and Bruce Machen, 
their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, be, and are hereby, 
authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Mississippi River at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, at or near Savanna, Ill, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject 
to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

(b) There is hereby conferred upon C. N. Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. 
Miles, John Grandy, and Bruce Machen, their heirs, legal representa- 
tives, and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter upon lands and 
to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real estate and other 
property needed for the location, construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of such bridge and its approaches as are possessed by railroad 
corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge 
purposes in the State in which such real estate or other property is 
situated, upon making just compensation therefor, to be ascertained 
and paid according to the laws of such State, and the proceedings 
therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation or expropriation of 
property for public purposes in such State. 

(c) The said C. N. Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. Miles, John Grandy, 
and Bruce Machen, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, are 
hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over such bridge, 
and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until changed 
by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in the act of 
March 23, 1906. 

{d) After the completion of snch bridge, as determined by the Secre- 
tary of War, either the State of Illinois, the State of Iowa, any public 
agency or political subdivision of either of such States within or adjoin- 
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ing which any part of such bridge is located, or any two or more of 
them jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, title, and 
interest In such bridge and its approaches, and any interest in real 
property necessary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation or expro- 
Ppriation, in accordance with the laws of either of such States govern- 
ing the acquisition of private property for public purposes by con- 
demnation or expropriation. If at any time after the expiration of 
10 years after the completion of such bridge the same is acquired by 
condemnation or expropriation, the amount of damages or compensation 
to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, or prospective 
revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost 
of constructing such bridge and its approaches, less a reasonable deduc- 
tion for actual depreciation in yalue; (2) the actual cost of acquiring 
such interests in real property; (3) actual financing and promotion 
costs, not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of constructing 
the bridge and its approaches and acquiring such interests in real 
property; and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

(e) If such bridge shall be taken over or acquired by the States or 
public agencies or political subdivisions thereof, or by either of them, 
as provided in section 2 (d) of this act, and if tolls are thereafter 
charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be so adjusted as 
to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost of maintain- 
ing, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches under eco- 
nomical management and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize 
thé amount paid therefor, including reasonable interest and financing 
cost, as soon as possible under reasonable charges, but within a period 
of not to exceed 20 years from the date of acquiring the same. After 
a sinking fund sufficient for such amortization shall have been so pro- 
vided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free of 
tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide 
a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper mainte- 
nance, repair, and operation of the bridge and its approaches under 
economical management. An accurate record of the amount paid for 
aeguiring the bridge and its approaches, the actual expenditures for 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, and of the daily tolls 
coliected, shall be kept and shall be available for the information of 
all persons interested. 

(£) C. N. Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. Miles, John Grandy,.and Bruce 
Machen, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, shall, within 
90 days after the completion of such bridge, file with the Secretary 
of War and with the highway depattments of the States of Mlinois 
and Iowa a sworn itemized statement showing the actual original cost 
of constructing the bridge and its approaches, the actual cost of ac- 
quiring any interest in real property necessary therefor, and the actual 
financing and promotion costs. The Secretary of War may, and upon 
request of the highway department of either of such States shall, at 
any time within three years after the completion of such bridge, inves- 
tigate such costs and determine the accuracy and the reasonableness of 
the costs alleged in the statement of costs so filed, and shall make a 
finding of the actual and reasonable costs of constructing, financing, 
and promoting such bridge; for the purpose of such investigation the 
said C. N. Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. Miles, John Grandy, and Bruce 
Machen, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, shall make avail- 
able all of their records in connection with the construction, financing, 
and promotion thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War as to 
the reasonable costs of the construction, financing, and promotion of 
the bridge shall be conclusive for the purposes mentioned in section 
2 (d) of this act, subject only to review in a court of equity for fraud 
or gross mistake. 

(g) The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to C. N. 
Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. Miles, John Grandy, and Bruce Machen, 
their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns; and any corporation to 
which or any person to whom such rights, powers, and privileges may 
be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire the same by mort- 
gage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to 
exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon such 
corporation or person. 

MISSOURI RIVER AT SOUTH OMAHA, NEER. 


Szc. 3. (a) That in order to facilitate Interstate ecommerce, improve 
the Postal Service, and provide for military and other purposes, Charles 
B. Morearty, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, be, and is 
hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Missouri River, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near South Omaha, Nebr., in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled “An act_to regulate the construc- 
tion of bridges over navigable waters," approved March 23, 1906, and 
subject to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

(b) There is hereby conferred upon Charles B. Morearty, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter 
upon lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real estate 
and other property needed for the location, construction, operation, and 
maintenance of such bridge and its approaches as are possessed by rail- 
road corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for 
bridge purposes in the State in which such real estate or other property 
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is situated, upon making just compensation therefor, to be ascertained 
and paid according to the laws of such State, and the proceedings 
therefor shall be the same as in condemnation or expropriation of 
property for public purposes in such State. 

(c) The said Charles B. Morearty, his heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over 
such bridge, and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until 
changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in the 
act of March 23, 1906, 

(d) If, after the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Nebraska, the State of Iowa, any 
publie agency or political subdivision of either of such States, within 
or adjoining which any part of such bridge is located, or any two of 


them jointly, may at any time desire to acquire and take over all right, 


title, and interest in such bridge and its approaches, and any interest 
in real property necessary therefor, it shall not be necessary to con- 
demn or expropriate such property, but the snid Charles B. Morearty, 
his heirs, legal representatives and assigns, shall deliver to such public 
agency, by proper instrument of conveyance, all right, title, and interest 
in such bridge and its approaches; and no damages or compensation 
whatsoever shall be allowed for any such right, title, or interest; and 
if such bridge is so acquired it shall be taken over subject to the bonds, 
debentures, or other instruments of indebtedness, including accrued in- 
terest thereon, actually issued in payment for the bridge, its approaches, 
and improvements and outstanding at the time of such taking over. 
Such intrument of conveyance shall be executed and delivered within 
a period of 30 days after receiving from such public agency a written 
notice of such intention to take over such property. 

(e) If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired by 
such States, or public agencies or political subdivisions thereof, or by 
either of them, as provided in section 3 (d) of this act, and if tolls 
are thereafter charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost 
of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches 
under economical management and to provide a sinking fund sufficient 
to amortize the amount paid therefor, including only those items named 
in section 3 (d) of this act, as soon as possible under reasonable charges 
but within a period of not to exceed 20 years from the date of acquiring 
the same. After a sinking fund sufficient for such amortization shall 
have been so provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and 
operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary 
for the proper maintenance, repair, and operation of the bridge and 
its approaches under economical management. An accurate record of 
the amount paid for acquiring the bridge and its approaches, the actual 
expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, and 
of the daily tolls collected, shall be kept and shall be available for the 
information of all persons interested. 

(f) The said Charles B. Morearty, his heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns, shall within 90 days after the completion of such bridge 
file with the Secretary of War and with the highway departments of 
the States of Nebraska and Iowa a sworn itemized statement showing 
the actual original cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches, 
the actual cost of acquiring any interest in real property necessary 
therefor, and the amount of bonds, debentures, or other evidences of 
indebtedness issued in connection with the construction of such bridge. 
The Secretary of War may, and upon request of the highway departments 
of either of such States shall, at any time within three years after 
the completion of such bridge investigate such costs and determine the 
accuracy and the reasonableness of the costs alleged in the statement 
of costs so filed, and shall make a finding of the actual and reasonable 
costs of constructing and financing such bridge. For the purpose of 
such investigation the said Charles B. Morearty, his heirs, legal repre- 
sentatives, and assigns, shall make available all of his records in connec- 
tion with the construction and financing thereof. The findings of “the 
Secretary of War as to the reasonable costs of the construction and 
financing of the bridge shall be conclusive for the purposes: mentioned 
in section 8 (d) of this act, subject only to a review in a court of equity 
for fraud or gross mistake. 

(g) The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to Charles 
B. Morearty, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns; and any 
corporation to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, and 
privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire 
the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and 
empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein 
directly upon such corporation or person, 

(h) All contracts made in connection with the construction of the 
bridge authorized by section 3 of this act and which shall involve the 
expenditure of more than $5,000 shall be let by competitive bidding. 
Such contracts shall be advertised for a reasonable time in some news- 
paper of general circulation published in the States in which the bridge 
is located and in the vicinity thereof; sealed bids shall be required, and 
the contracts shall be awarded to the lowest responsible bidder. Verified 
copies or abstracts of all bids received and of the bid or bids accepted 
shall be promptly furnished to the highway departments of the States 
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in which the bridge is located. A failure to comply in good faith with 
the provisions of this section shall render null and void any contract 
made in violation thereof, and the Secretary of War may, after hear- 
ings, order the suspension of all work upon such bridge until the pro- 
visions of this section shall have been fully complied with. 

(i) Upon the completion of such bridge a commission shall be cre- 
ated, composed of three members, one of whom shall be appointed by 
the mayor of Omaha, Nebr., one by the mayor of Council Bluffs, Towa, 
and one by Charles B. Morearty, his heirs, legal representatives, or 
assigns; it shall be the duty of the commission to supervise the collec- 
tion of tolls and to authorize and audit all expenditures of money re- 
ceived from the collection of tolls; it shall be their duty to see that 
all revenues received from the bridge, except such amounts as may be 
necessary for the repair, operation, and maintenance, under economical 
management, of the bridge shall be paid into the sinking fund and used 
for the amortization of the outstanding indebtedness incurred for the 
construction or improvement of the bridge. After a sinking fund suffi- 
cient for such amortization shail have been so provided the bridge shall 
thereafter be maintained and operated free of tolls; and Charles B. 
Morearty, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns shall thereupon 
convey by proper instrument of conveyance all right, title, and interest 
in said bridge and its approaches to the State of Nebraska and the 
State of Iowa, jointly, or to the highway departments thereof, if such 
States or their highway departments shall agree to accept and to main- 
tain and operate the same; if such States or their highway depart- 
ments refuse to agree to accept and maintain and operate the bridge 
as a free bridge, then the said Charles B. Morearty, his heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns shall convey said bridge to either of such 
States or to either of the counties thereof in which such bridge is 
located in whole or in part, or to the cities of Omaha, Nebr., and 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, jointly, or to either of them, as shall agree to 
accept and maintain and operate the same as a free bridge. 


MISSOURI RIVER AT OMAHA, NEBR. 


Sec. 4. (a) That in order to facilitate interstate commerce, improve 
the Postal Service, and provide for military and other purposes, Charles 
B. Morearty, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns be, and is 
hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Missouri River, at a point suitable to 
the interests of navigation, at or near Omaha, Nebr., in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 
and subject to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

(b) There is hereby conferred upon Charles B. Morearty, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter 
upon lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real 
estate and other property needed for the location, construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of such bridge and its approaches as are pos- 
sessed by railroad corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge 
corporations for bridge purposes in the State in which such real estate 
or other property is situated, upon making just compensation therefor, to 
be ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State, and the 
proceedings therefor shall be the same as in condemnation or expro- 
priation of property for public purposes in such State. 

(c) The said Charles B. Morearty, his heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns, is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over 
such bridge, and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until 
changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in the 
act of March 23, 1906. 

(d) If, after the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, citber the State of Nebraska, the State of Iowa, any 
public agency or political subdivision of either of such States, within or 
adjoining which any part of such bridge is located, or any two of them 
jointly, may at any time desire to acquire and take over all right, title, 
and interest in such bridge and its approaches, and any interest in real 
property necessary therefor, it shall not be necessary to condemn or 
expropriate such property, but the said Charles B. Morearty, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, shall deliver to such public agency by 
proper instrument of conveyance all right, title, and interest in such 
bridge and its approaches; and no damages or compensation whatsoever 
shall be allowed for any such right, title, or interest, but if such bridge 
is so acquired it shall be taken over subject to the bonds, debentures, or 
other instruments of indebtedness, including accrued interest thereon, 
actually issued in payment for the bridge, its approaches, and improve- 
ments and outstanding at the time of such taking over. Sucly instru- 
ment of conveyance shall be executed and delivered within a period of 
30 days after receiving from such public agency a written notice of such 
intention to take over such property. 

(e) If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired by 
such States or public agencies or political subdivisions thereof, or by 
either of them, as provided in section 4 (d) of this act, and if tolls are 
thereafter charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost 
of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches 
under economical management and to provide a sinking fund sufficient 
to amortize the amount paid therefor, including only those items named 
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in section 4 (d) of this act, as soon as possible under reasonable 
charges but within a period of not to exceed 20 years from the date 
of acquiring the same. After a sinking fund sufficient for such amorti- 
zation shall have been so provided, such bridge shall thereafter be 
maintained and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall there- 
after be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount 
necessary for the proper maintenance, repair, and operation of the 
bridge and its approaches under economical management. An accurate 
record of the amount paid for acquiring the bridge and its approaches, 
the actual expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
same, and of the daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall be avail- 
able for the information of all persons interested. 

(f) The said Charles B. Morearty, his heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns, shall within 90 days after the completion of such bridge 
file with the Secretary of War and with the highway departments of 
the States of Nebraska and Iowa, a sworn itemized statement showing 
the actual original cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches, the 
actual cost of acquiring any interest in real property necessary therefor 
and the amount of bonds, debentures, or other evidences of indebtedness 
issued in connection with the construction of such bridge. The Secretary 
of War may, and upon request of the highway departments of either of 
guch States shall, at any time within three years after the completion of 
such bridge investigate such costs and determine the accuracy and the 
reasonableness of the costs alleged in the statement of costs so filed, 
and shall make a finding of the actual and reasonable costs of con- 
structing and financing such bridge. For the purpose of such investl- 
gation the said Charles B. Morearty, his heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns, shail make available all of his records in connection with 
the construction and financing thereof. The findings of the Secretary 
ot War as to the reasonable costs of the construction and financing of 
the bridge shall be conclusive for the purposes mentioned in section 4 
(d) of this act, subject only to a review in a court of equity for fraud 
or gross mistake, 

(g) The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to 
Charles B. Morearty, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns; and 
any corporation to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, 
and privileges may be sold, assigned, or’ transferred, or who shall 
acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though con- 
ferred herein directly upon such corporation or person. 

(h) All contracts made in connection with the construction of the 
bridge authorized by section 4 of this act and which shall inyolvye the 


expenditure of more than $5,000 shall be let by competitive bidding. 
Such contracts shall be advertised for a reasonable time in some news- 
paper of general circulation published in the States in which the 
bridge is located and in the vicinity thereof; sealed bids shall be 
required and the contrats shall be awarded to the lowest responsible 


bidder. Verified copies or abstracts of all bids received and of the bid 
or bids accepted shall be promptly furnished to the highway depart- 
ments of the States in which the bridge is located. A failure to 
comply in good faith with the provisions of this section shall render 
null and void any contract made in violation thereof, and the Secre- 
tary of War may, after hearings, order the suspension of all work 
upon such bridge until the provisions of this section shall have been 
fully complied with. 

(i) Upon the completion of such bridge a commission shall be cre 
ated, composed of three members, one of whom shall be appointed by 
the mayor of Omaha, Nebr., one by the mayor of Council Biuffs, Iowa, 
and one by Charles B. Morearty, his heirs, legal representatives, or 
assigns; it shall be the duty of the commission to supervise the col- 
lection of tolis and to authorize and audit all expenditures of money 
received from the collection of tolls; it shall be their duty to see that 
all revenues received from the bridge, except such amounts as may be 
necessary for the repair, operation, and maintenance, under economical 
management, of the bridge, shall be paid into the sinking fund and 
used for the amortization of the outstanding indebtedness incurred 
for the construction or improvement of the bridge. After a sinking 
fund sufficient for such amortization shall have been so provided the 
bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free of tolis, and 
Charles B. Morearty, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, shall 
thereupon convey, by proper Instrument of conveyance, all right, title, 
and interest in said bridge and its approaches, to the State of Ne- 
braska and the State of Iowa, jointly, or to the highway departments 
thereof, if such States or their highway departments shall agree to 
accept and to maintain and operate the same; if such States or their 
highway departments refuse to agree to accept and maintain and 
operate said bridge as a free bridge, then the said Charles B. Morearty, 
his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, shall convey said bridge 
to either of such States, or to either of the counties thereof in which 
such bridge is located in whole or in part, or to the cities of Omaha, 
Nebr., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, jointly, or to either of them, as shall 
agree to accept and maintain and operate the same as a free bridge. 

RIO GRANDE AT FORT HANCOCK, TEX. 


Sec. 5. (a) That in order to facilitate international commerce, im- 
prove the postal service, and provide for military and other purposes, 
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the Fort Hancock Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, be, and is 
hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Rio Grande, so far as the United States 
has jurisdiction over the waters of such river, at a point suitable to 
the interests of navigation, at Fort Hancock, Tex., in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, subject 
to the conditions and limitations contained in this act, and subject 
to the approval of the proper authorities in the Republic of Mexico. 

(b) There is hereby conferred upon the Fort Hancock Bridge Co., 
its successors and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter upon 
lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real estate 
and other property In the State of Texas needed for the location, con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of such bridge and its approaches 
as are possessed by railroad corporations for rallroad purposes or by 
bridge corporations for bridge purposes in the State of Texas, upon 
making just compensation therefor, to be ascertained and paid accord- 
ing to the laws of such State, and the proceedings therefor shall be 
the same as in the condemnation or expropriation of property for public 
purposes in such State. 

(c) The said Fort Hancock Bridge Co., its succeasors and assigns, is 
hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over such bridge 
in accordance with any laws of Texas applicable thereto, and the rates 
of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until changed by the Secretary of 
War under the authority contained in the act of March 23, 1906. 

(a) The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to Fort 
Hancock Bridge Co., its successors and assigns; and any corporation 
to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, and privileges 
may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire the same by 
mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered 
to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon 
such corporation or person, 

MONONGAHELA RIVER AT FAYETTE CITY, PA. 

See, 6° The times for commencing and completing the construction of 
the bridge across the Monongahela River at or near Fayette City, 
Fayette County, Pa., authorized to be built by the Fayette City Bridge 
Co., by the act of Congress approved March 2, 1929, are hereby extended 
one and three years, respectively, from March 2, 1930. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT HELENA, ARK. 


Sec. 7. The times for commencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Helena, Ark., author- 
ized to be built by D., T. Hargraves and John W. Dulaney, their heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, by an act of Congress approved May 
26, 1928, and extended by an act of Congress approved March 2, 1929, 
are hereby further extended one and three years, respectively, from 
May 26, 1930. 

RIO GRANDE AT WESLACO, TEX. 


Sec. 8. The times for commencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge authorized by act of Congress approved May 28, 1928, to be 
built by the Los Olmos International Bridge Co., across the Rio Grande 
at or near Weslaco, Tex., are hereby extended one and three years, 
respectively, from May 28, 1930. 
MISSOUKI RIVER AT RULO, NEBR, 


Sec. 9. The times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Rulo, Nebr., authorized to be 
built by John C. Mullen, T. L. Davies, John H. Hutchings, and Virgil 
Falloon, all of Falls City, Nebr., their heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, by act of Congress approved March 29, 1928, heretofore extended 
by act of Congress approved March 2, 1929, are hereby further extended 
one and three years, respectively, from March 29, 1930. 

MISSOURI RIVER AT BROWNVILLE, NEBR. 


Snc, 10. The times for commencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the Missouri River at or near Brownville, Nebr., 
authorized to be built by the Brownyille Bridge Co., by the act of Con- 
gress approved February 26, 1929, are hereby extended one and three 
years, respectively, from February 26, 1930. ’ 


MISSOURI RIVER AT WASHINGTON, MO. 


See. 11. The times for commencing and completing the construction 
of the bridge across the Missouri River at or near Washington, Mo,, 
authorized to be built by the Washington Missouri Riyer Bridge Co. by 
an act of Congress approved February 28, 1928, heretofore extended by 
an act of Congress approved March 2, 1929, are hereby further extended 
one and three years, respectively, from February 28, 1930. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BETWEEN NEW ORLEANS AND GRETNA, LA, 


Sec. 12, The times for commencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the Mississippi River, between New Orleans and 
Gretna, La., authorized to be built by George A. Hero and Allen S. 
Hackett, their successors and assigns, by the act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1927, heretofore extended by act of Congress approved March 
6, 1928, and also by the act of Congress approved February 19, 1929, 
are hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from March 6, 
1930. 
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MISSISSIPP? IVER AT BATON ROUGE, LA. 

Sec. 13. The times for commencing and completing the construction 
of the bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Baton Rouge, La., 
authorized to be built by the Baton Rouge-Mississippi River Bridge Co., 
its successors and assigns, by an act of Congress approved February 20, 
1928, heretofore extended by an act of Congress approved January 25, 
1929, are hereby further extended one and three years, respectively, 
from February 20, 1930. 

MISSOURI RIVER AT DECATUR, NEBR. 

Suc, 14. The times for commencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the Missouri River, at or near Decatur, Nebr., au- 
thorized to be built by the Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and 
assigns, by act of Congress approved March 29, 1928, heretofore ex- 
tended by act of Congress approved March 2, 1929, are hereby further 
extended one and three years, respectively, from March 29, 1930, 

MAUMER RIVER NEAR TOLEDO, OHIO 


Src. 15. The times for commencing and completing the construction 
of the bridge across the Maumee River, at or near its mouth, in Lucas 
County, Ohio, authorized to be built by Eugene Rheinfrank, his heirs, 
legal representatives and assigns, by act of Congress approved March 4, 
1929, are hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from 
March 4, 1980. 

See, 16. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr, PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York has 20 
minutes and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] has 
20 minutes, 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I am going to take only a few 
minutes to explain to the House the reasons for the passage of 
this bill, The details will be explained by the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Bridges [Mr. Denison], I simply wish to say 
that your Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
which has charge of these bridge bills, has given careful con- 
sideration to every one of these bills. 

We think they are proper bills to be passed by the House, 
We bring them before the House in this way to save your time. 
In other words, we put it right up to the House: Do you want 
these bills passed or not? That is the question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman think that in bills 
authorizing the construction of bridges across the Rio Grande 
we should provide that they are for military purposes? Is not 
that an affront to the Government of Mexico? I question the 
advisability of incorporating in bills providing for the construc- 
tion of bridges across the Rio Grande a provision to the effect 
that they are for military purposes. There are other powers of 
the National Government which will permit us to grant this 
authority without stating they are for military purposes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. If gentlemen are going to ask detailed ques- 
tions, I am going to yield to the gentleman from Illinois, who 
can answer them better than I. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I want to ask the gentleman 
what he thinks about this method of procedure, 

Mr. PARKER. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If one of these bills was before 
the House and I should offer a bill as an amendment which 
provided for a bridge at another place, it would not be per- 
mitted because it would be ont of order; but you have here 
eight or nine bills. 

Mr. PARKER. Fifteen. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. You propose to pass them in a 
very few minutes and all 14 contained in the bill would be out 
of order if only one bill were up for consideration. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the House, the gentleman from New York stated that 
the committee had given these bills every attention but I note 
that when a Member arises and asks a question in relation to 
anything contained in the measure the gentleman yields to his 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Denison], for the 
purpose of answering the question. 


1930 


this act is hereby 
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Bridge bills are referred to a subcommittee and the chairman 
of the subcommittee reports them to the full committee, Ap- 
proval by the full committee is automatic. The fact that a 
Member has introduced a bill is sufficient to secure a favorable 
report. 

Anticipating that this bill would be called up under suspen- 
sion of the rules to-day, and knowing debate would thus be 
limited to 40 minutes for 435 Members, I placed in Friday’s 
Recorp a statement concerning the 15 toll-bridge projects which 
this measure authorizes. I sent a circular letter to every Mem- 
ber calling their attention to my remarks. I feel I have made 
my case and am willing to submit it to you, the jury, now. 

If there is any statement in my remarks that can be assailed, 
I ask to be corrected. ` 

We are asked to approve a bill for a bridge at Astoria, Wash., 
that will cost from ten to twelve million dollars and there are not 
50,000 people residing within a radius of 25 miles of the loca- 
tion. Ferries are now handling the traffic over the Columbia 
River, 4 miles wide at this point, and while they can handle 
800,000 automobiles annually last year they carried 50,422. 

As I pointed out in my remarks the author of the bill, the 
gentleman.-from Oregon [Mr. HAwLEY], in speaking before a 
House committee on another bridge bill, stated his people wanted 
a bridge and they were not particularly interested in who con- 
structed it or how it was constructed. Willing to have people 
in other parts of the country use their money to build a bridge 
when it is absolutely certain it would neyer earh one-third of 
the amount necessary to pay the interest on the bonds that will 
be sold to make construction possible. 

You ask that a franchise be given to a private individual to 
build bridges at Omaha when a bill has already passed the Sen- 
ate giving the right to construct to cities and counties in Ne- 
braska and Iowa. The bill is on the Consent Calendar No. 187. 

There is a law now giving the right to city officials to build a 
bridge at Savanna, Ill., but still you have a project here which 
will permit private promoters to construct a toll bridge at that 
place. 

You give in this bill the right to an individual to construct a 
toll bridge in my State, In the November election of 1928 the 
people of the State of Missouri voted $75,000,000 for the con- 
struction of good roads, and in the first paragraph of this 
amendment to the constitution of the State you will find a 
proviso to the effect that the Highway Commission of Missouri 
has the right to construct all necessary bridges and that they 
shall be free bridges. If you pass this bill to-day, gentlemen, 
you are giving an individual the right to build a toll bridge 
in the State of Missouri, and the State of Missouri has abso- 
lutely no voice. That statement can not be denied, and if I am 
in error I ask the chairman of the subcommittee to correct me. 

The State of Missouri does not want toll bridges, but still the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce desires to 
force one upon us. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. With pleasure. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman states that the people of Mis- 
souri have absolutely no yoice in the construction of a bridge 
at Washington, Mo. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I did not say that. I said 
they would have absolutely no voice in saying whether or not 
this toll bridge should be constructed if you pass this bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Is not the gentleman aware of the fact that 
the State highway commission has already been appealed to 
and has approved this bill to construct a bridge at Washington? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Not until the gentleman told 
me and, of course, I accept his word. The State highway 
commission in my estimation is going very far if it approves 
a toll bridge here or anywhere else in the State. It goes over 
the voice of the people when it approves toll bridges, because 
the people have voted for free bridges. Let me say to the 
gentleman that I stopped the passage of a bill on this floor for 
the construction of a toll bridge in his district, and what is 
the result? The State highway commission is now preparing 
to construct a free bridge at that place, and they are going to 
spend $1,500,000 to build it, and I saved the gentleman's dis- 
trict a toll bridge. His district is going to get a free bridge. 

Mr. CANNON, The gentleman is mistaken. That was not 
my bill. The State highway commission has never constructed 
a bridge in my district. And the State highway commission has 
refused to construct the Washington bridge, which I am pro- 
posing in this bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. But the gentleman’s district is 
ou the west side of the river where the western approach will 
be located. The eastern approach is in another district. In 
this bill you give to an individual promoter the right to con- 
struct a bridge at Helena, Ark. The gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Parks] arose on this floor two weeks ago and asked that 
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the bill go over without prejudice; he stated information had 
come to the Highway Department of Arkansas that led him to 
believe that the State of Arkansas would build a free bridge at 
that place. However, you pay no attention to the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Parks], but you place in this bill a section 
which will provide for a toll bridge. 

Mr. PARKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. PARKS. The gentleman is under a misapprehension. 
The bridge I referred to is the Lake City Bridge. I made that 
request at the suggestion of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
DkrIvER], who introduced the bill, He has now introduced a bill 
for a free bridge at Lake City and the House has passed that 
bill to-day, a bill providing for a free bridge instead of a toll 
bridge. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Is that the bill the gentleman 
referred to last week? 

Mr. PARKS. No. The gentleman is under a misapprehen- 
sion and I was under a misapprehension at the time, 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. But the gentleman did refer to 
the Helena bill at that time? 

Mr. PARKS. Yes. This is a bridge across the Mississippi 
River and, of course, the State of Arkansas is not going to 
spend its money to build a bridge across the Mississippi River 
for the benefit of Mississippi. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I accept the gentleman’s state- 
ment now, but it was this bill that the gentleman had refer- 
ence to two weeks ago. Am I not correct? 

Mr. PARKS. When I first asked about it somebody told me 
this was the bill, but it was the Lake City bill and not this 
bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The statement I put in the 
Recorp the other day was based on the statement made on the 
floor and published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

We provide for two international bridges in this omnibus 
bill. As the report of the Bureau of Public Roads shows, the 


National Association of State Highway Officials of the United 
States as well as the highway officials of Mexico are now try- 
ing to get together for the purpose of having the United States 
and the Government of Mexico build the necessary bridges 
across the Rio Grande. I think we at least should give them 
an opportunity to see whether or not they will be able to make 


some headway with the plans they are now working on. 

Since I placed my remarks in the Recorp last Friday the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. SPrEARING] has shown me a 
letter from the Bureau of Public Roads, in which it withdraws 
objection to his bridge bill. This is the only bridge provided 
for in this omnibus bill that has the approval of the Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri.. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Has the gentleman any in- 
formation indicating whether or not the private toll-bridge 
speculator, Mr. Elliott, is pushing some of the bills incorporated 
in the omnibus bill now under consideration? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. No; I havenot. It is impossible 
to keep on his trail. He moves fast. He was in Oregon, but 
lately has been operating in Baltimore. I have information, 
though that he is busy with some Maryland projects in other 
places, and if any of the bridges he is interested in are brought 
for extensions of time I will give the gentleman the in- 
formation. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. ` Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I notice in the report of the 
eommittee that this bill is not approved by the chief of the 
Bureau of Roads of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. That is true, with one exception. 
Since the report. was written the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Srearrve] has received a letter from the Secretary of 
Agriculture, which the gentleman showed me a while ago. It 
withdraws objection to his bridge and gives the reasons there- 
for; but as to the 14 other projects, the Bureau of Publie Roads 
is opposed to them. 

Many Members come from States where they have no toll 
bridges. It will be interesting to see how those Members vote 
on this bill. Their States provide free highway bridges, Is it 
fair to the people of their States, whose money is used to con- 
struct free bridges, which enables all to cross free of tolls, to 
have toll bridges constructed throughout the country connecting 
Federal-aid highways? 

The policy of authorizing toll bridges simply because a bill 
is introduced is a bad one, and the defeat of this bill will stop 
the practice. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my. time. 
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Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DENISON]. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, this bill contains various seç- 
tions, and each section represents a bill which has been care- 
fully considered by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and reported to the House. 

The first five sections proyide for the construction of pri- 
vately owned bridges. The other sections merely provide for 
an extension of time to begin and complete the construction 
of bridges which were authorized by the last Congress. The 
general bridge law provides that when Congress authorizes the 
construction of a bridge, if no special time for beginning and 
completing the construction is mentioned in the bill, then it 
must be begun within one year and completed within three 
years from the time of authorization. 

The committee has adopted the policy of letting the general 
bridge law apply, and then when special conditions are shown 
to the committee why the time should be extended, the com- 
mittee will, by special act, extend the time. This is what is 
done in the last 10 sections of the bill. 

Various of these bills have been called up on the Consent 
Calendar and one or two objections haye been offered, and the 
committee has thought it would expedite the business on the 
Consent Calendar if we would bring the matter up in this form 
and submit it to the judgment of the House. 

In the case of each one of these bridges that is authorized 
the committee has considered them very carefully. They were 
introduced by Members of the House, each one of them. 

These Members are supposed to represent the people of their 
respective districts and the communities in which the bridges 
are to be located. The committee assumes they represent the 
sentiment of the people of these communities. 

We have passed these bills in the usual form, approved by the 
committees of the House and Senate, and each one provides for 
the regulation of tolls, each one provides for an accounting of 
costs under oath, each one authorizes an investigation by the 
public authorities of the cost of the bridge, and provides for the 
fixing of the reasonable cost; each one provides or authorizes 
that the States in which they are built may come in and recap- 
ture them at any time, and the bill fixes the limit of the dam- 
ages that have to be paid in each case, 

So the public is amply safeguarded in every manner that the 
committees of the two Houses have been able to provide in the 
ease of the construction of toll bridges. We have surrounded 
these franchises with every safeguard to the public that the 
committees could agree upon. Not only this, but the committee 
in each case has ascertained that there is no probability of a 
public free bridge being built in these particular localities. We 
do not ever report a bill for a privately owned bridge until after 
the committee has become satisfied from the evidence submitted 
to it that there is no probability of a public free bridge being 
built there. In every case there are ferries, and they are incon- 
venient and sometimes unsafe, and when the people want a 
safer and a better method of crossing, it is the view of the com- 
mittees of the House and the Senate that we ought to let private 
capital construct such bridge under proper safeguards and under 
such terms that the State can go in at any time and take it 
over with a view to making it a free bridge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have some difficulty in bringing myself 
around to the view of the gentleman so far as South Omaha is 
concerned. There the public did try to build a public bridge, 
but, temporarily, the electorate voted it down, and I believe the 
present existing toll bridge is holding up the people there with 
high tolls. Why should we perpetuate this hold-up condition? 

Mr. DENISON. Let me say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Sears] is here and can 
answer that question. 

There is an existing toll bridge there, and the owners of that 
bridge have been trying to prevent the very thing we are trying 
to do in this bill; that is, to provide for an additional bridge or 
two that will become free bridges. 

Now, with reference to the Omaha bridges, there are provi- 
sions in this bill that are a little unusual. There are provisions 
that publie officials will supervise the collection of the tolls, super- 
vise the payment of the cost of operation, supervise the applica- 
tion of tolls to the cost of the bridge, and when the bridge be- 
comes amortized it automatically becomes a free bridge. I 
think this is a very fair provision, and one that is in the interest 
of the public. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman says that the 
bill is safeguarded with a provision that the public officials can 
take the bridge over at any time. Can the gentleman point out 
any specific provision in the bill that gives the city or the State 
the right to take over a private toll bridge? 
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Mr. DENISON. Every one of them contains that provision, 
Now let me say briefly, with reference to the question of policy, 
that we adopted a plan a few years ago of referring bridge 
bills to the department for any information they could furnish. 
We sent them to the War Department and the Secretary of 
War gives us any information that he has, and we send them 
to the superintendent of the Bureau of Roads in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The superintendent of the Bureau of 
Roads in the Department of Agriculture is opposed to the use of 
private capital for the construction of bridges. He does not 
believe that private capital ought to be allowed to invest in 
bridges. 

The policy of the committee is to encourage the construction 
of bridges by public authority whenever they can do so. Take 
the case mentioned by the gentleman from Arkansas for a 
bridge over the Mississippi River at Helena. The State of 
Arkansas is not going to spend its money to build a bridge 
across the Mississippi River. ‘The same is true at Cairo, 
Ill—we could not get Missouri and Illinois to construct a 
bridge there. Where the public can not, or will not, construct 
a free bridge we feel that private capital ought to be allowed 
to invest and furnish the facilities for crossing the rivers of 
the country if the privilege is properly safeguarded to protect 
the public from improper tolls, and to safeguard the public by 
proper provisions for recapture by the State. We authorize the 
States to take over toll bridges whenever the State gets in a 
financial condition to do so. We do that in every case, 

The committees of the House and the Senate have studied 
the matter carefully, and we believe that private capital ought 
to be allowed to invest in such facilities for public transporta- 
tion to relieve the public from the necessity of using ferries 
that are expensive and often unsafe and slow, 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. If the gentleman will show me 
anywhere in the general bridge act passed in 1906, or in the 
regular form of bills which the committee uses where the public 
is safeguarded, in so far as preventing inflation, I will with- 
draw all my opposition to bridge bills. 

Mr. DENISON. Last year the gentleman objected to pri- 


vately owned bridge bills because he said the owners were going 
to make a fortune; this year he says the people who invest in 


them are going to lose money. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. That is not inconsistent. 

Mr. DENISON. Every bridge bill requires that as soon as 
the bridge is completed the owner shall file a sworn itemized 
statement of the cost of the bridge with the highway depart- 
ment of the State where the bridge is constructed, and the 
Secretary of War is authorized of his own motion or on com- 
plaint to enter into an investigation, and if he finds that the 
Statement of cost has not been made in good faith, that it has 
been padded, he has a right to fix the reasonable cost. 

Gentlemen, I think we ought to expedite the business on the 
Consent Calendar by passing this bill. This is the procedure 
adopted by Congress heretofore in the disposition of pension 
bills. They are always considered in omnibus pension bills. 

Mr, PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I have only one more speaker. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the worst kind of legislation 
is an omnibus bill, We have abandoned the policy of log- 
rolling for the last few years. We no longer have an omnibus 
public building bill; we have got away from the omnibus river 
and harbor bill; but here to-day we are going backward to 
reestablish an omnibus bill in the form now before the House. 

Mr. Speaker, originally there was not much importance given 
to the granting of a permit for a bridge over a navigable stream, 
Traflic was limited. We had no great system of public high- 
ways, and the consent of Congress was purely technical. But 
since the invention of the internal-combustion engine and the 
advent of the automobile we spend in this country hundreds of 
millions of dollars every year for roads. Anyone can readily 
see the advantage of getting a franchise or a permit to build a 
bridge on a concrete highway that happens to be cut by a navi- 
gable stream. It is the abuse of this privilege that has grown 
up that has caused some of us to object. The head of the 
Bureau of Roads of the Department of Agriculture has no 
personal interest. He is looking at the subject in the course of 
his official duties, with only the public interest in mind, and he 
consistently disapproves a great majority of these bills, Is 
there any gentleman on the floor of the House, including the 
gentleman from Llinois [Mr. Denison], who would take the 
floor and advocate the building of public roads by private 
capital? 
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If you are in favor of building public roads by private capital 
and charging a toll, then you have a perfect right to extend 
that policy by the building of toll bridges. We appropriate 
millions of dollars—yes, billions of dollars—for the construction 
and maintenance of public highways and the bridge is but a part 
of that highway. There is no question about that. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Denison] also said that last 
year we objected because there was a great deal of money being 
made by the promoters, and this year we say that the investors 
are losing money. There is nothing inconsistent about that. 
That is old. The promoters always make a haul and leave the 
bona fide investors “holding the bag.” That is the reason for 
our objection. There is no way to protect the traveling public 
using these roads or to protect the innocent, bona fide investors 
who put their money into these bridges. If the bridge is a 
failure, the promoters get from under and leave the investors 
“holding the bag.” If the bridge is a success the promoters 
will hold the control of the bridge and exploit the public. Have 
you forgotten that only a few days ago when we had before us 
for consideration the Potomac National Parkway, when it was 
pointed out by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER] 
that there will be a toll bridge over the Potomac within the 
territory of the park, this House unanimously voted for the 
creation of a free bridge, in order not to subject the public 
visiting this park to this exploitation? We have no personal 
interest in this. We are seeking simply to use the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government in scrutinizing these bills, and the 
mere fact that the committee is compelled to come before the 
House with omnibus bills is a confession of the weakness of the 
merits of every bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield two min- 
utes to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, Mr. Speaker, I hope this bill 
will be defeated. I agree with everything that my colleague 
from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] has stated. I am not one of 
those who follow the Interstate and Foreign: Commerce Com- 
mittee on these private toll bridges. A few weeks ago I called 
the attention of the Members to the fact that time after time on 
Private Calendar day many of us objected to the Great Falls 
private toll bridge bill. We opposed that bill when it came be- 
fore us under suspension of the rules, but in the closing days 
of the session we could not obtain sufficient votes to defeat it. 
In talking with many Members they have told me that they 
agreed with our position in principle but they or Members from 
their States had private toll bridge bills on the calendar and 
they could therefore not yote with us against the private toll 
bridge at Great Falls. About a week or 10 days ago when it was 
found that this private toll-bridge monopoly at Great Falls 
would be the connecting link in the great parkway—the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway—costing over $21,000,000 of the 
people’s money, the sentiment of the House was practically 
unanimous against the private toll-bridge monstrosity, notwith- 
standing the fact that the same committee which reported the 
pending bill reported the Great Falls toll bridge originally, and 
also reported the bill extending the time limit within which to 
commence its construction. Private toll bridges connecting 
great highways built with public funds at a great expense are 
vicious in nature and unsound in principle. If under the par- 
liamentary situation I can obtain a roll call, I am going to 
obtain it on this bill. I hope that the pending pork-barrel 
private toll-bridge monstrosity will be defeated. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, and Members of 
the House, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison] stated 
that I was in opposition to toll bridges originally because cer- 
tain people made a lot of money out of them, I opposed them 
because the promoters were making the money. All along the 
Mississippi River we built toll bridges from Cairo up. Cairo 
has not as yet defaulted on the bonds, because it has not been 
going long enough, but practically all of the other bridges have 
defaulted, or are ready to default, and you can buy bonds that 
sold at par for anywhere from $25 to $40. My constituents 
bought some of those bonds. ` They were told that they would 
get 7 and 744 per cent for their money. ‘They not only failed 
to receive the interest but now find the securities quoted far 
below the price paid and no buyers in sight. I want to protect 
my constituents from professional toll-bridge promoters. That 
is the reason for my opposition to toll bridges. Small communi- 
ties can not build the bridges, and they go to the cities with 
bonds and sell them and then never pay the interest on the 
bonds. Naturally they want a bridge and they do not care who 
loses money just so they get the bridge. 

It is true that there is in the bill providing for the construc- 
tion of bridges over the Missouri River at Omaha, the clause 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison] referred to, but 
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the committee did not put that clause in. It was put in by the 
gentleman from Nebraska, Judge Sears, and I commend him 
for his action. Members who introduce toll bridge bills should 
read the section of the bill introduced by Judge Sears and pat- 
tern their bills after his. 

If the committee would put such a clause in every bill there 
would not be so much objection to these toll bridge bills. We 
are spending billions, not hundreds of millions, for new roads 
aud for the maintenance of roads in this country, and there is 
absolutely no reason at this time to cover all of our highways 
in the United States with toll bridges. You eliminated the toll 
gates and now you are going backwards and putting in toll 
bridges. 

This bill should not pass until the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of this House brings in a bill revising the 
general bridge act which was passed in 1906, and has never 
been amended, despite the fact that under the Federal road 
act you appropriate over $100,000,000 annually for the con- 
struction of roads. When the Federal-aid roads are built, along 
comes the private toll bridge promoter and seeks to exploit 
them with a private toll bridge. You never heard of the toll 
bridge promoter until the people constructed the highways lead- 
ing up to the point where he desires to place a bridge. 

I realize this bill will pass. Why section 1 contains a bill 
sponsored by the chairman of the great Committee on Ways and 
Means the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawiry], and reading 
down you find a bill introduced by the minority leader the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER]. With a Republican and 
Democratic leader both having projects in this omnibus bill the 
result is easily foretold. 

I appeal to the membership of the House to urge upon mem- 
bers of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce the 
advisability of bringing in a bill that will safeguard public 
interests in connection with toll bridges. It is admitted that 
some private toll bridges are absolutely necessary, but they 
should not be authorized until it is determined that they are 
feasible from a financial standpoint. In closing I want to offer 
the prediction that not 3 of the 15 bridges will ever be con- 
structed because those sponsoring the projects wiil never be 
able to sell the bonds necessary to build the bridges. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, in answer to my colleague from 
New York [Mr. LaGuarpraA] I wish to say the policy of the 
committee has always been to give consideration to any polit- 
ical subdivision that will furnish the money to build the bridge. 
That is always the position of the committee. No bill is ever 
reported from the committee where the Member of Congress 
representing the local interests has not appeared before the 
committee and asked that it be reported. 

When the committee is given that kind of an indorsement the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce assumes no 
responsibility for what the gentleman from Texas or the gentle- 
man from Arkansas or the gentleman from anywhere else pre- 
sents. We assume that he represents the local sentiment. We 
all agree that we should do away with all toll bridges entirely. 
Toli bridges have all been abandoned in my own State. I hope 
they will soon all be abandoned. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. When the cost of the toll bridge is all 
amortized it passes back to the public, does it? 

Mr. PARKER. It passes back to the State. 

“Rag GARRETT. Suppose a State says, “I do not want it 
ck” ? 

Mr. PARKER. That would present a situation I can not 
assume. 

Mr. GARRETT. Who will keep it up then? 

Mr. PARKER. There will have to be a treaty between the 
two States without doubt. 

Mr. HASTINGS. But 20 years must elapse first? 

Mr. PARKER. In some cases 10 and in some cases 20, de 
pending on the size of the investment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to take advantage of 
this opportunity to express my high regard for my colleague, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocrran]. He is one of 
the ablest and most conscientious Members of the House; and 
one of his most lovable attributes is the enthusiasm with 
which he champions a cause and the tenacity with which he 
advocates it. 

But, Mr. Speaker, more than 300 years ago Sir Francis Bacon, 
in his epoch-making Novum Organum, classified what he termed 
the idols of the market place—in modern terminology, fallacies 
of argumentative logic. The proposition as stated by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocmran] in his speech here this 
afternoon falls under the Baconian analysis within the classi- 
fication of erroneous premises, The gentleman lays down the 
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premise that all bridges should be free. Now, if that were 
the proposition before us to-day, there would be no difference of 
opinion. We all heartily concur in that statement. There is 
not a Member of the House present who would vote against 
that proposition. But, Mr. Speaker, that is not the proposi- 
tion before us. The real premise of this discussion is: Shall 
we have toll bridges or no bridges at all. That is the question 
rg by the motion to suspend the rules and pass the pending 
bil 

Let us take as a concrete example the proposed bridge across 
the Missouri River at Washington, Mo., to which the gentleman 
has just referred. Washington is one of the important business 
centers of the State. Its factories produce half a dozen different 
commodities. Its merchants serve a vast territory extending on 
both sides of the river. But all traffic across the river is by 
ferry, a means of transportation not only wholly inadequate 
and attended by both danger and inconvenience, but involving a 
toll larger than would be charged by any toll bridge. As a 
matter of fact, at this very minute the river is filled with float- 
ing ice and even the ferry can not operate, and all freight and 
passenger transportation with one half of the city’s trade terri- 
tory is completely paralyzed. You can imagine how gladly a 
toll would be paid if there were a bridge to connect this iso- 
lated territory and its marooned population with the city and 
its schools, churches, and markets. I can speak from expe- 
rience because I have sat by the hour at this very landing wait- 
ing for the ferry under the most favorable conditions when I 
would have willingly paid ten times the bridge toll had a 
bridge been available. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. By reason of the very emergency that the 
gentleman mentions, would he giye any private capital a 
monopoly? 

Mr. CANNON. It would not be a monopoly. The rights of 
the public are fully safeguarded by the provisions of the bill. 
But I will come to that presently. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocttran] suggests that 
Missouri, out of the recently authorized $75,000,000 bond issue 
will build this bridge. If there were any possibility of that, my 
bill would not be before you to-day. No city would accept a 
toll bridge if a free bridge were available. But unfortunately 
there is not even the remotest possibility of the State of Mis- 
souri building this bridge. 

The Missouri State Highway Commission, exercising jurisdic- 
tion over the State and Federal funds for road building and 
bridge construction purposes, has definitely, positively, emphati- 
cally, irrevocably declined to include this bridge in the alloca- 
tion of the $75,000,000 or any other fund at its disposal. It 
is a matter of giving them a toll bridge or nothing. Are you 
willing by your vote on this bill to deny this populous city and 
its patrons, for a generation at least, modern transportation 
facilities to one-half its trade territory? Are you willing to 
deny the patrons of this large territory access to their civic, 
social, educational, religious, and commercial center during the 
winter months? Are you willing by your vote to deny the 
traveling public bridge connections at this junction of three 
great State highways? That is what a vote against this bill 
means to the city and people of Washington, Mo. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. CANNON. With pleasure. 

Mr. DENISON. I wish to supplement the gentleman’s state- 
ment by saying that our committee has never followed the 
policy of granting a monopoly to anybody. If another party 
says they want to build another bridge, we give them the right. 
All this talk of “ monopoly ” is beside the question. The public 
is fully protected. 

Mr. CANNON. Most assuredly. The monopoly which the 
people of Washington, Mo., are trying to escape is the monopoly 
of the ferryboat with its attendant danger, inconvenience, and 
expense. The opposition to this bill should interdict férry tolls 
rather than bridge tolls if they desire to serve the wishes and 
interests of the people of Washington. 

This bill is intreduced at the request of a committee repre- 
senting the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Washington. 
The bill is unanimously approved by the business men of the 
eity. They understand their needs better than we can under- 
stand them, and I am guided by their wishes in the matter. 
They want, and they should have, regular and dependable com- 
munication with their trade territory regardless of the weather 
or the season. The State can not give it to them. Their only 
hope of securing a bridge is through methods authorized by this 
bill. The question before us is a question of a toll bridge or 
no bridge at all. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. CANNON. Glad to yield to my friend from Oklahoma, 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am going to vote for this bill; but does 
not the gentleman think that when the public is expending mil- 
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lions of dollars on highways this limit of 20 years should be 
cut down to 10 years? 
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Mr. CANNON. I am always glad to cooperate with the gen- 
tleman, and I would be glad to cooperate with him on any 
amendment or modification which would expedite the construc- 
tion of this bridge by either public or private enterprise, and 
especially on any proposition which would hasten the building 
or purchase of toll bridges by the State or Federal Governments. 
In the meantime, let us adopt the only course open to us by 
which we can give them a bridge under existing circumstances 
and pass this bill. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the rules be suspended 
and the bill be passed? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
sion. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 122, noes 10. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
yote on the ground that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 
Those in favor of the motion to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill will, when their names are called, answer “yea”; those 
opposed will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 260, nays 28, 


Mr. Speaker, I demand a divi- 


Aldrich 
Auf der Heide 
Beck 
Beers 
Bell 
Black 
Boylan 
Britten 
jrowne 
Brunner 
Buchanan 
Burdick 
Butler 
Carley 
Celler 
Chase 
Clark, Md. 
Clark, N. C. 
Cochran, Pa. 
Cole 
Cooke 
Cox 
Craddock 
Crail 
Crowther 
Cullen 
Curry 
Darrow 
Dayis 
Dempsey 
Dickinson 


NOT VOTING—140 


Doxey 
Doyle 
Drewry 
Dunbar 
Ellis 

Estep 
Evans, Mont. 
Fenn 
Fitzpatrick 
Foss 
Freeman 
French 
Gavagan 
Gibson 
Glynn 
Golder 
Graham 
Granfield 
Greenwood 
Grifin 
Hess 
Holaday 
Hudspeth 
Hugheg 
Hull, Tenn. 


Hull, William E. 


Igoe 

James 
Johnson, MI. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnston, Mo, 


Kopp 
Kunz 
Kurtz 
Lampert 
Langley 
Lindsay 


ace 
McCormick, N. 
McLeod 
Manlove 
Mansfield 
Menges 
Michaelson 
Montague 
Mooney 

Moore, Ky. 
Morgan 
Mouser 
Nelson, Wis. 
Nolan 

Norton 
O'Connell, N. Y. 
O'Connor, N, Y. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Owen 
Palmer 
Pou 

Purnell 
Quayle 

Ramey, Frank M. 
Ramseyer 


Rutherford 
Sabath 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Selvig 
Shreve 
Sirovich 
Smith, Idaho 
Sproul Kans. 
Stalker 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Sullivan, Pa. 
Sumners, ‘Pex. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Timberlake 
Tinkbam 
Tucker 
Turpin 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Vinson, Ga. 
Welsh, Pa. 
White 
Whitley 
Wigglesworth 
Wolfenden 
Wood 
Woodruff 


answered “present” 1, not voting 140, as follows: 
[Roll No. 10] 
YEAS—2 


Abernethy 
Ackerman 
Adkins 
Allen 
Allgood 
Almon 
Andresen 
Andrew 
Arnold 
Asgwell 
Ayres 
Bacharach 
Bachmann 
Baird 
Bankhead 
Barbour 
Beedy 
Blackburn 
Bland 
Bloom 

Bohn 

Bolton 
Bowman 
Box 

Brand, Ga. 
Brand, Ohio 
Briggs 
Brigham 
Browning 
Bromm 
Buckbee 
GBurtness 
Busby 
Byrns 

Cable 
Campbell, Iowa 
Campbell, Pa. 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carter, Wyo. 
Cartwright 
Chalmers 
Chindblom 
Christgau 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Clancy 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Collier 
Collins 
Colton 
Connolly 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Tenn, 
Corning 
Coyle 
Cramton 
Crisp 

Cross 
Crosser 
Culkin 
Dalinger 
Davenport 
Denison 

De Priest 


Arentz 

Bacon 

Carter, Calif. 
Cochran, Mo. 
Connery 
Cooper, Wis. 
Douglass, Masa, 


DeRouen 
Donghton 
Drane 
Driver 

Dyer 

Eaton, Colo. 
Baton, N. J. 
Edwards 
Elliott 
Englebright 
Eslick 
Esterly 
Evans, Calif. 
Fish 

Fisher 
Fitzgerald 
Fort 

Frear 

Free 

Fuller 
Fulmer 
Gambrill 
Garber, Okla, 
Garber, Va. 
Garner 
Gasque 
Gifford 
Glover 
Goldsborough 
Goodwin 
Green 
Gregory 
Guyer 
Hadley 
Hale 

Hall, M. 
Hall, Ind, 
Hall, Miss. 
Hall, N. Dak. 
Hammer 
Hancock 
Hardy 
Hartley 
Hastings 
Haugen 
Hawley 
Hickey 
Hill, Ala. 
ELH, Wash. 
Hoch 
Hoffman 
Hogg 
Hooper 
Hope 
Hopkins 
Houston, Del. 
Howard 
Hudson 


Hull, Morton D. 


Irwin 

Jeffers 
Jenkins 
Jobnson, Nebr. 
Johnson, Tex. 


Johnsen, Wash, 


Jonas, N. C. 
Jones, Tex. 
Kahn 
Kelly 


zon 
Kendall, Ky. 
Ketcham 
Kiefner 
Kincheloe 
Kinzer 
Knutson 
Korell 
Lanham 
Lankford, Ga. 
Lankford, Va. 
Larsen 

Lea, Calif. 
Leavitt 

Lee, Tex. 
Leech 
Lehibach 
Letts 
Linthicum 
Lozier 
Ludlow 
MeClintic, Okla, 


McClintock, Ohio 
MeCormack, Mass. 


McDuffie 
McFadden 
McKeown 
McLaughlin 
McReynolds 
Maas 
Magrady 
Mapes 
Martin 
Merritt 
Michener 
Miller 
Milligan 
Montet 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va, 
Morehead. 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me, 
Newhall 
Niedringhaus 
O'Connell, R. I. 
O'Connor, La, 
O'Connor, Okla. 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala; 
Palmisano 
Parker 

Parks 
Fatman 
Peavey 
Perkins 
Pittenger 
Porter 

Prall 


Pratt, Harcourt J. 


Pratt, Ruth 


NAYS—28 


Dowell 
Garrett 
Halsey 

Hare 
Huddleston 
Hull, Wis. 
Johnson, Okla. 


Johnson, S. Dak. 


Kading 
Kyale 
LaGuardia 
Lambertson 
McMillan 
McSwain 


Pritchard 
Quin 

Ragon 
Ramspeck 
Rankin 
Rayburn 
Reed, N. Y. 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Sears 

Seger 
Seiberling 
Shaffer, Va. 
Short, Mo. 
Shott, W. Va, 
Simmons 
Simms 
Sinclair 
Sloan 

Smith, W. Va. 
Snell 

Snow 
Somers, N. Y. 
Sparks 
Speaks 
Spearing 
Sproul, IU, 
Stafford 
Stobbs 
Strong, Kans, 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan, N. Y. 
Summers, Wash. 
Swanson 
Swick 

Swing 

Taber 
Tarver 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tilson 
Treadway 
Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Wainwright 
Walker 
Warren 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Welch, Calif. 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Williams 
Willlamson 
Wilson 
Wolverton, N. J. 


Wolverton, W. Va. 


Wright 
Wurzbach 
Yon 


Mead 

Nelson, Mo. 
Patterson 
Rainey, Henry T., 
Romjue 

Schafer, Wis. 
Schneider 


Dickstein 
Dominick 


Kearns 
Kendall, Pa. 
Douglas, Ariz. Kerr Reid, Mi. Yates 
Doutrich Kiess Rowbottom Zihiman 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor thereof) the rules were 
suspended, and the bill was passed, 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Kiess and Mr. Fenn (for) 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Graham with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 
Mr, Shreve with Mr. Montague. 
Mr, Darrow with Mr. Davis. 
Mr. McLeod with Mr, Beli, 
Mr. Luce with Mr. Mooney. 
Mr. Crail with Mr. Stedman. 
Mr. Beers with Mr. Sumners of Texas. 
. Kendall of Pennsylvania with Mr. Vinson of Georgia. 
. Wood with Mr. O'Connell of New York. 
. Purnell with Mr. Pou. 
. Golder with Mr. Brunner. 
. Ransley with Mr. Rutherford. 
. Sullivan of Pennsylvania with Mr. Quayle. 
. Reid of Illinois with Mr, Dominick. 
. Holaday with Mr. Carley. 
. Johnston of Missouri with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
. Menges with Mr. Steagall. 
. Burdick with Mr. Boylan. 
. Manlove with Mr. Tucker. 
. Beck with Mr. Celler, 
. Welsh of Pennsylvania with Mr. Moore of Kentucky. 
. Yates with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
. Kurtz with Mrs. Norton. 
. McCormick of Illinois with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
. Ellis with Mr. Doxey. 
. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Mansfield. 
. Selvig with Mr. Kunz. 
. Frank M. Ramey with Mr, Lindsay. 
Nelson of Wisconsin with Mr. Underwood. 
. Michaelson with Mr. Griffin. 
. Langley with Mr. Woodrum. 
. Kopp with Mr. Gavagan. 
. Lampert with Mr. Drewry. 
. Cochran of Pennsylvania with Mr. Clark of North Carolina. 
. Dickinson with Mr. Auf der Heide. 
. French with Mr. Sirovich. 
. Estep with Mr. Stevenson, 
. Freeman with Mrs. Owen. 
. Hughes with Mr. Cullen. 
. Wolfenden with Mr. Buchanan. 
. Smith of Idaho with Mr. Douglas of Arizona. 
. James with Mr. Fitzpatrick. 
, Timberlake with Mr. Greenwood. 
. William E, Hull with Mr. Igoe. 
. Tinkbam with Mr. Kerr. 
. Kearns with Mr. Evans of Montana, 
. Dunbar with Mr. Sabath. 
. Crowther with Mr. Dickstein, 
. Dempsey with Mr. Doyle. 
. Wigglesworth with Mr. Hudspeth. 
. Hess with Mr. Granfield. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

At the request of Mr. Parker, by unanimous consent, the 
following bills, H. R. 6317, H. R. 5623, H. R. 7408, H. R. 7409, 
H.-R. 7965, H. R. 8165, H. R. 7255, H. R. 5622, H. R. 8141, 
H. R. 8142, H. R. 8422, H. R. 8468, H. R. 8575, H. R. 9299, and 
H. R. 8524, were laid on the table, 

NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS AT TOGUS, ME. 


Mr. NELSON of Maine. Mr. Speaker, because of the ex- 
treme emergency which exists and because opposition seems 


Woodrum 


Ransley Di 3 
yan 


Reece 


with Mr. Gibson (against). 
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to have been removed, I ask unanimous consent that we re- 
turn to the bill H. R. 6338, authorizing the erection of a sani- 
tary fireproof hospital at the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteers Soldiers at Togus, Me. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine asks unanimous 
consent to return to the bill H. R. 6338, which the Clerk will 
report, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to state that in view of the emergency situation exist- 
ing at Togus and the need that something be done there 
promptly, I am not going to insist on the amendment suggested 
a short time ago when this bill was under consideration, but 
I want to state that I do not want this considered as a prece- 
dent so far as any future bills are concerned. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Board of Managers of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers be, and it is hereby, authorized 
and directed to cause to be erected at the eastern branch of said home 
at Togus,- Me., on land now owned by the United States, a sanitary 
fireproof hospital of a capacity for 250 beds. Such hospital shall in- 
clude all the necessary buildings with appropriate mechanical equip- 
ment, including roads and trackage facilities leading thereto, for 
the accommodation of patients, and storage, laundry, and necessary 
furniture equipment, and accessories, as may, be approved by the Board 
of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

Sec. 2. That in carrying the foregoing authorization into effect the 
Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers is hereby authorized to enter into contracts for the construction 
of the plant, or to purchase materials in the open market or otherwise, 
and to employ laborers and mechanics for the construction of the plant 
complete at a limit of cost not to exceed $750,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table, 

A SURVEY OF VETERANS’ HOSPITALS 

Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by in- 
serting therein a report made by a legislatiye committee of 
West Virginia as to the hospital situation in West Virginia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing a report made by a legislative committee of the 
Legislature of West Virginia. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia. 


Mr. Speaker, during 
the latter part of 1928 and early 1929 the lack of hospital facili- 
ties to adequately care for the disabled men under the jurisdic- 


tion of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, of Charleston, 
W. Va., a regional office, became so apparent that it was difficult 
to handle all needy and emergency cases coming before it. The 
situation came before the West Virginia Legislature in session 
at Charleston, and in an effort to assist In correcting this con- 
dition, Delegate J. Stanley Stephens, of Putnam County, for- 
merly manager of the West Virginia Veterans’ Bureau, offered 
a resolution, which was unanimously adopted by both branches 
of the State legislature, which anthorized a survey to be made 
for the purpose of providing for proper action to bring about the 
establishment and maintenance of a general hospital for the 
care and treatment of veterans within the State of West Vir- 
ginia. 

The committee was duly appointed, as shown in this report, 
which is full of vital information on a situation that this Gov- 
ernment needs to take cognizance of to-day in its considerations 
for relief of disabled and needy World War veterans, 

The report follows: 


To the West Virginia Delegation in Congress: 

Functioning as a veterans’ hospital committee, under authority of the 
1929 legislature, an extensive and exhaustive survey has been made 
showing the existing conditions and present Government hospital facili- 
ties in that section of the United States east of the Mississippi River, 
particularly emphasizing and reflecting the need for an “ all-type” 
(general, tubercular, and neuropsychiatric) Federal hospital for veterans 
of all wars within the territorial limits of the State of West Virginia. 

The committee has devoted considerable time and study to this report 
of survey which we have the honor to submit herewith. 

To justify West Virginia's claims for this institution it has been our 
aim to ascertain from reliable sources the subject matter of this survey 
and it is our hope that it will be of some value to you in influencing 
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Congress to grant a Federal appropriation of $1,500,000 for a much- 
needed 400-bed hospital within the State. 

The Charleston bureau’s method of procedure, it must necessarily fol- 
low, in administering treatment to the sick and disabled war veterans, 
and the nonexistence of governmental hospital facilities within this 
State indicates that the need for such an institution is, and has been, 
apparent for quite some time. In fact, the situation, as pointed out in 
this survey, has resolved itself into an acute stage. 

The emergency hospital need is now recognized by all the soldier wel- 
fare agencies, the State legislature, and the West Virginia delegation in 
Congress, as well as officials of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

In assembling information for this survey, all veterans’ organizations 
were called upon for resolutions and other data with regard to the action 
taken by their respective agencies looking toward the establishment of 
a Government hospital in West Virginia. These resolutions are printed 
herewith in the order, according to dates, in which they come. 

A resolution was adopted in Charleston, W. Va., by the Spanish War 
Veterans, in their State encampment, June 13—15, 1926. It follows: 

“ Be it resolved, That this convention go on record as in favor of 
every endeavor that can be made to obtain a hospital In the State of 
West Virginia to accommodate veterans of all wars, needing medical 
care and attention, and that word be passed to Members of Congress 
to this end as we firmly believe the State of West Virginia is entitled 
to this, having rendered a heavy part in all matters calling for military 
aid and assistance in the history of this, our country.” 

At the fourth annual encampment of the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, Department of West Virginia, in convention assembled at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., June 26-28, 1927, the following resolution was adopted: 

“ Resolved, That the Department of West Virginia, United Spanish 
War Veterans, renew its recommendation made at the third annual 
encampment that the same facilities provided by the Government for 
the establishment of pension rights, compensation, hospital for veterans, 
and other relief to veterans and their dependents of other wars be 
similarly extended to veterans of the Spanish-American War and their 
dependents and that the Incoming department commander be, and he is 
hereby, directed to transmit this action to our representatives in both 
Houses of Congress from the State of West Virginia.” 

The Charleston, W. Va., chapter of the Disabled American Veterans 
of the World War at a meeting on June 27, 1927, adopted the following 
resolution favoring a veterans’ hospital for this State: 

“ Resolved, That this chapter go on record as in favor of a yeterans’ 
hospital in the State of West Virginia and that record of the same be 
spread on the minutes of this meeting and that copies of same be sent 
to the congressional representatives of this State.” 

The American Legion, Department of West Virginia, at its State con- 
vention, held at Williamson, W. Va., August 4, 5, and 6, 1927, adopted 
the following resolutions: 

(1) “Be it resolved, That it is the sense of the American Legion, 
Department of West Virginia, in ninth annual convention assembled at 
Williamson, W. Va., August 4, 5, and 6, 1927, that increased hospital 
facilities should be provided for treatment of veterans of the World War 
affileted by mental and nervous disorders. 

(2) “ Whereas the city of Charleston has offered the use of the 
Charleston General Hospital (87 beds) until such time as the Govern- 
ment can secure a hospital for the treatment of World War veterans, or 
if there should be some other desirable site or suggestion offered for the 
benefit of such treatment: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, In this convention it is recommended that the department 
commander of the American Legion, Department of West Virginia, do 
appoint a committee of three to take all necessary steps to secure within 
the limits of West Virginia a veterans’ hospital or some provision 
whereby the Government will grant immediate treatment to such World 
War veterans.” 

These resolutions evidently merited consideration by the ninth annual 
convention of the American Legion held at Paris, France, September 
19-22, 1927, inasmuch as the following resolution was adypted by that 
body: 

“ Resolved, That the national chairman of the national rehabilitation 
committee be instructed to cause a survey to be made as to necessity for 
beds for neuropsychiatric cases in West Virginia and Virginia and report 
said survey to the national rehabilitation committee.” 

The Spanish War veterans adopted the following resolution at their 
encampment held at Weston, W. Va., June 20 and 21, 1928: 

“ Resolved, That this convention again go on record in favor of a Gov- 
ernment hospital for the State of West Virginia and recommend that the 
military park sites in West Virginia be given favorable consideration 
and financial aid by the State and National Government, that preference 
be given to Philippi, where the first battle of the Civil War was fought, 
and at Point Pleasant, where the first battle of the Revolutionary War 
was fought, and other points of military and historical interest to the 
people.” 

The Disabled American Veterans of the World War, Charleston Chap- 
ter, No. 1, adopted the following resolution at their meeting held August 
7, 1928: 
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“This chapter advocates the erection of a Goyernment hospital in the 
State of West Virginia for the medical care and attention of the World 
War yeterans at the earliest possible time, inasmuch as present facilities 
available are too far distant for disabled veterans’ convenience under 
the present conditions. It is further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be furnished the Members of 
Congress representing West Virginia.” 

The following resolution was adopted by the tenth annual convention 
of the American Legion, Department of West Virginia, Fairmont, W. Va., 
September 8, 4, and 5, 1928: 

“Whereas at the ninth annual convention of the American Legion, 
Department of West Virginia, held in the city of Williamson during the 
mouth of August, 1927, a resolution was passed recommending that a 
veterans’ general hospital be established in the State of West Virginia; 
and 

“Whereas no steps have been taken to establish this hospital, we 
recommend that at all sessions of the department executive committee 
during the coming year that this question be made a regular order of 
business: And so be it 

“Resolved, That the accountable heads be stimulated to greater ac- 
tivity to this paramount question so vital to the veterans of West 
Virginia.” 

The Legion hospital survey for West Virginia authorized by the Paris 
convention had not been completed at the time of the tenth annual 
convention held at San Antonio, Tex., October 8, 9, and 10, 1928, con- 
sequently no recommendation was made by the national organization of 
the American Legion at that time. 


STATE LEGISLATURE TAKES HAND 


During the latter part of 1928 and early 1929 the lack of hospital 
facilities to adequately care for the disabled men under the jurisdiction 
of the Charleston regional office became so apparent that it was dif- 
cult to handle all needy and emergency cases coming before it. The 
situation came before the West Virginia Legislature in session at 
Charleston and the following house concurrent resolution was offered 
by Delegate J. Stanley Stephens, of Putnam County, formerly manager 
of the West Virginia Veterans’ Bureau, which was unanimously adopted, 
without delay or long debate, in both houses: 


House Concurrent Resolution No. 7 (by Mr. Stephens) Introduced Janu- 
ary 31, 1929; taken up for immediate consideration and adopted, 
Adopted by the senate February 4, 1929 


“ For the establishment and maintenance of a general hospital for the 
care and treatment of veterans within the State of West Virginia.” 

“ Whereas the Government of the United States has provided by law 
that free hospitalization be granted to all honorably discharged veterans 
of wars in which the United States has engaged regardless of whether 
the veteran was shot in battle or otherwise disabled in the service. 
This service is extended first to veterans suffering from service con- 
nected disabilities, then to other veterans so far as beds are available; 
and 

“Whereas the veterans of West Virginia are placed at a peculiar 
disadvantage for treatment by reason of the great distance to the hos- 
pitals to which such veterans are allocated, and by reason of a certain 
shortage in beds at the hospitals at the most difficult seasons of the 
year; and 

“Whereas the American Legion, department of West Virginia, by 
resolution adopted at the ninth annual convention held during the 
month of August, 1927, and reaffirmed at the tenth annual convention 
held during the month of September, 1928, recommended and urged that 
a general medical hospital be establishea at some point in the State 
of West Virginia; and 

“ Whereas the present session of the Congress of the United States 
has before it an appropriation act providing for $10,000,000 for enlarg- 
ing the present hospitals and for building new ones; and 

“Whereas there is no provision in this bill for relief of the vet- 
erans of West Virginia as urged and recommended; and 

“ Whereas the establishment of such a hospital located at such point 
to be convenient of access for the treatment of sick and disabled 
former soldiers would relieve the Government from the payment of 
yvast sums in compensation and transportation charges and would 
release and refit many of these men to the fields of peaceful industry 
as useful citizens employed in gainful pursuits: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved by the Legislature of West Virginia, That a committee 
of five be appointed from the senate and house of delegates, two by 
the president of the senate and three by the speaker of the house, to 
wait upon and represent to the Director of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau and other officers having authority in the establishment 
and location of hospitals the necessity and advantage in establishing 
and maintaining a general medical hospital for the care and treatment 
of veterans within the State of West Virginia. 

“ Resolved further, That the expense of this committee be paid out 
of the governor's contingent fund, upon proper vouchers drawn by 
the committee.” 

This resolution authorized the appointment of five from the legis- 
lature, two by the president of the senate and three by the speaker 
of the house, to wait upon and represent to the Director of the 
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United States Veterans’ Bureau and other officers having authority In 
the establishment and location of hospitals the necessity and advan- 
tage in establishing and maintaining a general medical hospital for 
the care and treatment of veterans within the State of West Virginia. 

The committee is composed of the following members: J. Stanley 
Stephens, chairman, of Putnam County; Rollo J. Conley, of Marion 
County; and Ralph M. Hiner, of Pendleton County, appointed by the 
speaker of the house of delegates, on the part of the house, and Senators 
Walter S. Hallanan, of Kanawha County, and Ira L. Smith, of Marion 
County, appointed by the president of the senate, on the part of that 
body. 

The veterans’ hospital committee was called to meet at the office of 
Hon. Henry D. HATFIELD, United States Senator, at Washington, D. C., 
on Thursday, April 18, 1929, the occasion being near the opening of the 
special session of Congress and at a time when the national rebabilita- 
tion committee of the American Legion was in session at Washington. 

Invitations were extended by the chairman to the American Legion, 
Spanish-American War Veterans, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disabled 
American Veterans, the Red Cross, and other organizations dealing with 
the rehabilitation problem of disabled veterans to send representatives 
to the meeting, or to give some expression of their experience in. the 
hospitalization of sick and disabled veterans. 

The meeting was called to order by Chairman J. Stanley Stephens, who 
outlined the purpose of the committee, and who presented for considera- 
tion a survey of hospital conditions and facilities with special reference 
to West Virginia. He explained that the meeting was held for the pur- 
pose of formulating plans for the procurement of a Federal appropria- 
tion for the establishment of a much-needed hospital in West Virginia, 
and presented to the committee and interested representatives a survey 
of conditions as of April 1, 1929. 

Those in attendance other than committee members were Hon, Guy D. 
Gorr and Hon. H. D. Hatrretp, United States Senators; Hon. JAMES A. 
Hivenes, Hon. JouN M. WOLVERTON, Hon. CARL G. BACHMANN, Hon. Jon 
L. SMITH, Hon, FRANK L. BowMAN, and Hon. Hua Ixe Suorr, Members 
of the House of Representatives; Hon. Watson B. Miller, chairman national 
rehabilitation committee, the American Legion; Hon. Robert M. Tolson, 
chairman American Legion rehabilitation committee, Area B; Hon. Casey 
M. Jones, service officer, State of West Virginia; Hon, Stanley C. 
Morris, department commander, the American Legion, Department of 
West Virginia ; Hon. H. H. Kerr, member national rehabilitation commit- 
tee, the American Legion for West Virginia and Mrs. B, M. Hoover, 
representing the Elkins Chapter of the American Red Cross. 

The Committee on the whole recognized the emergency need of a 
Veterans’ Bureau hospital in West Virginia and voted unanimously to 
use every influence in the matter of procuring an appropriation in the 
present session of Congress for this purpose. 

It was the sense of those present that $1,500,000 should be appro- 
priated for a 400-bed, “3-type” hospital in West Virginia, centrally 
located to the best advantage of all the veterans served and within easy 
access to the regional office. 

The meeting adjourned to meet at the Veterans’ Bureau Saturday, 
April 20, 11 o'clock a. m., for conference with General Hines. 


CONFERENCE WITH DIRECTOR FRANK T. HINES, UNITED STATDS VETERANS’ 
BUREAU, SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 20, 1929 


Pursuant to adjournment on Thursday, April 18, 1929, the West Vir- 
ginia veterans hospital committee, together with representatives of in- 
terested organizations and members of the congressional delegation, 
waited upon Gen, Frank T. Hines, Director of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, at his office at 11 o'clock a. m., Saturday, April 20, 1929. 

Those present included the following: Chairman J. Stanley Stephens, 
Walter S. Hallanan, and Ralph M. Hiner, members of the committee ; 
United States Senators Guy D, Gorr and HENRY D. HATFIELD ; Congress- 
men Cart G. BACHMANN, JOHN M, WOLVERTON, JAMES A. HUGHES, HUGH 
Ixe Suorr, and Joe L. Smith; Howard Sutherland, United States Alien 
Property Custodian; E. A. Brast, collector of internal revenue for West 
Virginia ; C. M. Jones, State service officer; Watson B. Miller, chairman 
national rehabilitation committee, the American Legion; Robert M. 
Tolson, chairman Area B, national rehabilitation committee, the Ameri- 
can Legion; H, H. Kerr, of Elkins, member of national rehabilitation 
committee; Mrs. B. M. Hoover, of Elkins, American Red Cross. 

Senator Guy D. Gorr acted as spokesman for the committee and 
delegation and presented a very able argument, urging that a veterans” 
hospital be established in West Virginia. This argument very thor- 
oughly outlined the necessity for such a hospital and reviewed fully the 
conditions facing the Charleston regional office and the veterans served 
by them in securing adequate hospital facilities. 

The argument of Senator Gorr was offered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Congressman Cart G. BACHMANN, with a request that it 
be published in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD. This publication was made 
in the issue of April 23, 1929. In making the request for publication, 
Congressman BACHMANN said; “The entire West Virginia delegation in 
Congress, members of the special committee of the Senate and House of 
Delegates of West Virginia, and officers of the American Legion, both 
State and Nation, were present when this plea was made. At the 
conclusion of this address Generali Hines assured the delegation that 
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the Veterans’ Bureau would give the establishment of a veterans’ hos- 

pital in West Virginia its very best support.” 

Subsequently on April 22, 1929, the following bill was introduced in 
Congress by Representative WOLVERTON and Senator Gorr. Representa- 
tives BACHMANN and HUGHES also introduced a bill similar to this. 

“A bill to authorize the erection of a United States veterans’ hospital in 
the State of West Virginia and to authorize an appropriation there- 
for 
“ Be it enacted, etc., That the Director of the United States Veterans’ 

Bureau, subject to the approval of the President, is authorized and 

empowered to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, a suit- 

able site in the State of West Virginia, and to enter into contracts for 
the construction of a suitable building or buildings thereon for hospital 
facilities for the beneficiaries of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
who may be eligible for care and treatment in hospitals operated by the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, The limit of cost for such site and 
building or buildings, including mechanical equipment, approach work, 
roads, and trackage facilities leading thereto, vehicles, livestock, furni- 
ture, equipment, and accessories, including also accommodations for 
officers, nurses, and attending personnel and proper suitable recreational 
centers, shall not exceed $1,500,000; and the Director of the United 

States Veterans’ Bureau ts authorized to accept gifts or donations for 

any of the purposes herein named. 

“Sxc. 2, The construction shall be done in such manner as the Prest- 
dent may determine; and he is authorized to require the architectural, 
engineering, construction, or other forces of any of the departments of 
the Government to aid or assist In such work, and to employ individuals 
and agencies now connected with the Government, if in his opinion desir- 
able, as such compensation as he may consider reasonable. 

“Suc. 8. For carrying into effect the foregoing provisions there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,500,000, to be immediately 
available and remain available until expended, and not to exceed 3 per 
cent of this sum shall be available for the employment in the District 
of Columbia and in the field of necessary technical and clerical assist- 
ants at the customary rates of compensation, exclusively to aid in the 
preparation of the plans and specifications for the project authorized 
herein and for the supervision of the execution thereof, and for travel- 
ing expenses, field equipment, and supplies in connection therewith.” 

In the meantime the matter of a veterans’ hospital for West Virginia 
was brought to the attention of the national rehabilitation committee of 
the American Legion at its mecting in Washington April 15, 16, 17, 


1929, which recognized the emergency need of such a hospital in West 
Virginia and referred this matter to the attention of Hon. Watson B. 


Miller, national rehabilitation committee, for appropriate remedial 
action. This resolution is quoted herewith: 

“Whereas the emergency need of a hospital in West Virginia is 
being apparent and recognized by the committee on rehabilitation in 
meeting assembled on April 15, in Washington, D. C.: Therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That the emergency need of a hospital as aforesaid be 
referred to the chairman of the national rehabilitation committee with 
the recommendation that remedial action be taken.” 

Subsequently, on June 12, 1929, the Charleston chapter of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans of the World War adopted another resolution 
relative to a hospital for veterans of this State. The resolution 
follows: 

“Inasmuch as the State of West Virginia does not have any perma- 
nent hospital for the care of disabled veterans, and whereas it is 
necessary for them to travel many miles by rail: Therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That the Disabled American Veterans of the World War 
wish to again go on record and do hereby seek the indorsement of the 
national organization in convention assembled as a matter of support 
in obtaining a Government hospital in this State.” 

The records of the above meeting show that Messrs. C. M. Jones, 
W. J. Brennan, and Howard Mayes were elected delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention of the Disabled American Veterans held at Detroit, 
Mich., June 22-25, 1929. This delegation was instructed to urge the 
national organhization’s indorsement of a West Virginia veterans’ 
hospital. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, Department ‘of 
West Virginia, in their State encampment held at Clarksburg, W. Va., 
June 21-22, 1929, adopted the following resolution : 

“Whereas there is an urgent need and demand for a veterans’ hos- 
pital within the limits of the State of West Virginia, where our sick 
and disabled comrades can secure the attention they deserve and have 
a right to expect and have been promised; and 

“ Whereas the last State legislature has appointed a committee to use 
all possible effort to induce Congress to recognize this need and to appro- 
priate money for such a hospital; and 

“Whereas no one knows the need of such facilities better than our 
own comrades: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Department of West Virginia, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, in this annual session at Clarksburg do 
hereby go on record as being in entire accord with the efforts of the 
State and other veteran organizations to secure such legisiation as will 
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permit our comrades to secure the attention they neéd in their own 
State, and we pledge our assistance in every way possible to accomplish 
successful results,” 

At a subsequent 1929 meeting of the council of administration Capt. 
Harry T. Chapin, senior vice department commander, was directed to 
attend all hearings of the State Department and to represent the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars in all delegations appearing before congressional 
committees in the interests of hospital legislation. 

At the American Legion Convention, Department of West Virginia, 
held in Charleston August 26-28, 1929, Chairman Stephens, who 
was a delegate to the convention, presented certain hospital data to 
the rehabilitation committee along with other legionnaires, the subject 
matter of which is embodied in the following resolutions: 

“Whereas the American Legion, in convention assembled at San 
Antonio on October 11, 1928, after a most careful study of the hospital 
situation as it existed thronghout the entire country, adopted a program 
recommending the construction of 2,725 udditional beds at an estimated 
cost of apprexinmtely $10,000,000; and 

“ Whereas extensive and complete hearings were held before the hos- 
pital subcommittee of the World War Veterans’ Committee of the House 
on January 15-22, 1929, upon H. R. 15921, prepared by the Ameriean 
Legion and introduced at our request; and 

“Whereas members of the American Legion and professional men 
from all over the country interested in the care of the sick and disabled 
ex-service men came to Washington and testified as to the urgent and 
immediate need of these beds; and 

“Whereas the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau in his testimony 
before the committee recommended 8,576 beds, at a cost of $11,480,000, 
and H, R. 15921 was amended in committee to comply therewith and 
reported by the full committee on February 25; and 

“Whereas this bill was not considered by the House, due to the 
opposition of the House leaders, so that it failed of enactment; and 

“ Whereas the conditions surrounding the care of the disabled, and 
more especially the neuropsychiatric cases, have become increasingly 
distressing, so that on July 1, 1929, the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
figures show that there were 187 service-connected cases and 1,061 
nonservice-connected cases unable to be hospitalized because of lack of 
beds, and that there were 187 service cases and 383 nonservice cases 
in State and civil institutions which should be in Government hos- 
pitals, making a total of 1,818, and a survey of State and civil insane 
institutions, made during the past three months, discloses the fact that 
there are approximately 7,000 service men suffering from mental dis- 
eases confined therein, concerning whom there is no record of their 
having filed application for hospitalization with the Veterans’ Bureau 
but who must ultimately be taken care of in Government-operated hos- 
pitais; and 

“Whereas the testimony developed at the hearings disclosed the 
fact that it requires more than three years to construct hospitals 
after the authorization legislation has been passed, so that this num- 
ber of cases awaiting hospitalization shall continue to Increase and 
the situation thronghout the country shall continue to grow worse; and 

“Whereas the Ninth Annual Convention of the American Legion, 
Department of West Virginia, held at Williamson in August, 1927, by 
a resolution recommended and urged that a general medical hospital 
be established by the United States Veterans’ Bureau for the care of 
veterans in the State of West Virginia, which resolution was reaffirmed 
by the Tenth Annual Convention of the Department of West Virginia, 
held in Fairmont in September, 1928; and 

“ Whereas the West Virginia Legislature at its 1929 session adopted a 
concurrent resolution recognizing the need of such a hospital and author- 
ized the appointment of a committee of five from such legisiature to wait 
upon and represent to the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
and other officers having authority in the establishment and location of 
such hospital the necessity and advantage of establishing and maintain- 
ing a general medical hospital for the care and treatment of veterans 
within the State of West Virginia: Now, therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That the American Legion, Department of West Virginia, in 
convention assembled at Charleston, this 26th day of August, 1929, 
deplores the attitude of the leaders of Congress during the past session 
in their failure to appreciate and understand the conditions as they 
now exist, with the constant increase of disabled veterans requiring hos- 
pitalization, and calls upon the Members of Congress and the Members 
of the Senate from the State of West Virginia to use every effort to 
secure the immediate enactment of the necessary legislation to construct 
sufficient beds to take care of the present existing requirements and to 
take into consideration the Increase in ueceds before these beds will be 
actually constructed; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That we do urge the Senators and Congressmen from this 
State to use their best offices to have established in the State of West 
Virginia a general medical hospital by the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau for the care of the yeterans in the State of West Virginia; and 
be it further 

“ Resolved, That copies of this resolution shall be forwarded imme- 
diately by the department adjutant to each Member of Congress and 
Members of the Senate from the State of West Virginia, to Jobn 
Thomas Taylor, vice chairman national legislation committee of the 
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American Legion, and Watson B. Miller, chairman of national rehabili- 
tation.” 
RESOLUTION 

“Be tt resolved, By the American Legion, Department of West 
Virginia, in the Eleventh Annual Department Convention assembled at 
Charleston, W. Va., August 27, 1929, that they indorse and approve 
the following resolution and request the same receive the indorsement 
of the Eleyenth Annual National Convention of the American Legion 
to be held at Louisville, Ky., the same to be made part of the American 
Legion national hospital program, namely, to wit: 

“ Resolved, by the Eleventh Annual National Convention of the 
American Legion, That the emergency need of a United States veterans’ 
hospital within the State of West Virginia is hereby recognized and 
that we do respectfully petition the Congress of the United States of 
America to make necessary appropriations immediately for the erec- 
tion of a suitable hospital; and be it 

“ Resolved, That the department commander of the Department of 
West Virginia charge the responsibility, for presenting the same at 
the national convention, on a delegate to the same from this depart- 
ment.” 

The above resolutions were presented to the national organization 
of the American Legion in convention assembled at Louisville, Ky., Sep- 
tember 30, October 1, 2, and 3, 1929. This convention adopted a pro- 
gram carrying a recommendation for a 400-bed general hospital for 
the State of West Virginia. 

PLANS FOR REGULAR SESSION OF CONGRESS 


Our committee chairman went to Washington (November 14) to con- 
fer with the State’s congressional delegation preparatory to the launch- 
ing of an active campaign in the Seventy-first Congress for a West Vir- 
ginia veterans’ hospital. At that time Mr. Stephens, accompanied by 
Congressman WOLVERTON of West Virginia, conferred with Representa- 
tive Royan JoHNnson of South Dakota, chairman of the World War Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Legislation, who advised that a bill appropriating 
approximately $13,000,000 was certain of passage during the present 
session, and the Congressman suggested that, at the proper time, West 
Virginia should be afforded an opportunity to present her claims before 
a hospital subcommittee, of which Congressman ROBERT Luce, of Massa- 
chusetts, is chairman. The Congressman further stated that it was his 
belief that West Virginia had a very good case; in fact, a much better 
one than. some of the other States. 

While awaiting advice from the West Virginia congressional delega- 
tion as to the dates for subcommittee hearings at Washington our legis- 
lative committee completed its survey of Veterans’ Bureau conditions 
as of September 30, 1929. 

WEST VIRGINIA IN THE WORLD WAR 


As in past wars, West Virginia was one of the first States to answer 
the “call to the colors.” To obtain a better mental picture of the Gov- 
ernment’s responsibilities, as related to the disabled veterans in our 
State, it is believed that the part played by this great Commonwealth 
in the world conflict should first be determined. Her World War con- 
tribution is given below: 


Total war strength (Army, Navy, and Marine Corps) 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


Army field clerks. 

Army nurs 

Cadets, United States Military Academy. 
Enlisted men 


Total, Army 


Yeomanettes_ 
Enlisted men.. 


Total, Navy 
UNITED STATES MARINES 
Officers (20), warrant officers (3)- 
Marinettes eee 
Enlisted men 


Total, marines 

Ineluded in the above totals are the inductions from the State. The 
number of men inducted (drafted) through the various West Virginia 
local boards is herewith printed, by counties, for general informative 
purposes. 

Total accepted (report of provost marshal general, July 15, 1919), 
42,683. 
Barbour. 
Berkeley — 
Boone__.-~ 
Braxton 


Fayette 
Gilmer — 
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Hancock... 

Hardy ~- 

Harrison — 

Jackson —-~ 

Jefferson —. 

Kanawha__ 

Lewis -=> 

Lincoln m... 
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409 
417 
2638 
, 151 
512 
447 
O44 
G74 
47b 
203 
McDowell — 656 
Marion... 645 
Marshall _ 


Pendleton 
Pleasants.. 
Pocahontas 
Preston 


Summers — 
Taylor __._ 
Tucker . 
Tyler _ 


Wayne____ 
Webster —__ 
Wetzel __ 
Wirt. 
Wood 
Wyoming 


Grand total 


On September 30, West Virginia had 267 veterans confined in 34 
hospitals in 23 States. They were located as follows: 


Patients with home addresses in West Virginia and where hospitalized, 
= aa of September 30, 1929 


LOCATION AND NUMBER OF PATIENTS 


United States Veterans’ Hospital, Bronx, N. Y 
United States Veterans’ Hospital, Sunmont, N. Y 
Civil institutions, New York 

United States Veterans’ Hospital, Aspinwall, F 
United States Marine, Pittsburgh, Pa____ 

United States Navy, League Island, Pa 

United States Veterans’ Hospital, Washington, D. 
United States Army, Washington, D. C 

United States Navy, Washington, D. C.. 

St. Blizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C_...---_--_-----_._.-- 
United States Veterans’ Hospital, Perry Point, Md 
United States Navy, Norfolk, Va 

State institutions, Virginia 

Civil institutions, West Virginia 

United States Veterans’ Hospital, Augusta, Ga_ 
United States Veterans’ Hospital, Oteen, N. C 
Soldiers’ Home, Johnson City, Tenn 

United States Veterans’ Hospital, Tuskegee, Ala 
United States Veterans’ Hospital, North Little Rock, 
United States Army, Hot Springs, Ark 

United States Veterans’ Hospital, Muskogee. Ok} 
United States Veterans’ Hospital, Legion, Tex 
United States Veterans’ Hospital, Chillicothe, Ohio 
Soldiers’ Home, Dayton, Ohio 

Soldiers’ Home, Marion, Ind 

United States Veterans’ Hospital, Outwood, Ky 
United States Veterans’ Hospital, North Chicago, TI 
United States Veterans’ Hospital, Camp Custer, Mich 
United States Veterans’ Hospital, Fort Lyon, Colo__-_.- ~~ 
United States Veterans’ Hospital, Fort Bayard, N. Mex. _-- 
United States Veterans’ Hospital, Palo Alto, Calif 
United 

United 

United 


42, 683 
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amo 


tome et Crh ee pt 


Total s=- n a ee a a 267 
These 267 West Virginia men are classified according to their types 
of diseases, as follows: 
Tuberculosis 


Neuropsychiatric 
General medical and surgical 


267 


Total 
Disabled veteran: 


West Virginia disability claims in Charleston office 
West Virginia disability claims in Pittsburgh office___ 
West Virginia disability claims in Washington office 


580 
759 
518 
Total West Virginia disability claims J), 857 
Compensation claims 
(compensation) cases in Charleston office__ 
(compensation) cases in Pittsburgh office- 
(compensation) cases in Washington office... 


116 
247 
131 
Total West Virginia active claims__.._----------.----- 3, 494 
Attention is invited to the fact that approximately 1,300 claims of 
disabled ex-service men in the northern and eastern panhandles of 
West Virginia are assigned to the jurisdiction of the Pittsburgh, Pa., 


number active 
number active 
number active 


Total 
Total 
Total 
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and the Washington, D.. C., regional offices. Of this number, 378 have 
established service connection for their disabilities and are receiving 
compensation from the Veterans’ Bureau. We recommend the reassign- 
ment of this territory to the jurisdiction of the Charleston office. 

The 3,166 active cases under the jurisdiction of the Charleston regional 
office are classified into the following types of diseases: 
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Tuberculosis... 
Neuropsychiatric... 
General medical and 


rgical_ 


The disability ratings and the amount of monthly payments in the 
above-mentioned active cases are noted below: 


Active disability cases 


| 
‘Temporary partial | Temporary total | Permanent partial | Permanent total 


1 


Moanthiy | y Monthiy | Monthly 
Number payment | Number 


payment} 


Statutory awards, 
T. B. recovered 


j - A 
Monthly} ar. Monthiy 
payment | Number payment 


Monthly 


Number payment 


payment Number 


Se ee Se ee 
Neuropsychiatrie_ 
General medica] and surgical 


Grand total 


From the above table the following is observed: 


Men temporarily and partially disabled___..__-.-.._--__-_______ 

Men temporarily and totally disabled... 

Men permanently and partially disabled. 

Men permanently and totally disabled.__-....-.--__.-________ 

Men drawing statutory awards of $50 per month (tuberculosis 
recovered) 


At the rate of $124,238 each month, the 3,116 disabled yeterans are 
being paid compensation by the Charleston regional office in an amount 
of $1,490,856 annually. 

COMPENSATED BELOW AVERAGE 

However, the amount of compensation received by West Virginia 
disabled veterans appears to be below the average of that paid to vet- 
erans in some of the surrounding States. Disregarding the cases in the 
northern and eastern panhandles assigned to the Pittsburgh and Wash- 
ington regional offices, West Virginia has on file 9,580 disability claims, 
of which 3,116 are active (receiving compensation). West Virginia’s 
relative standing as compared with some of the neighboring States is 
shown herewith: 


$2, 273,112 
2,314,416 
1, 818, 852 
1, 490, 856 


iea n a SSeS ASE SE es 
Maryland 

Connecticut. ...-- 

West Virginia. 


Virginia, with only 113 more claims than West Virginia, is paying 
approximately $800,000 to 889 veterans in excess of that received from 
the Federal Government by the disabled men of our State. 

Maryland and Connecticut have fewer disabled men than West Vir- 
ginia, yet they pay Government benefits to several hundred more men. 
The veterans of those States receive hundreds of thousands of dollars 
more than their comrades in West Virginia. 

The question now arises as to the cause for West Virginia’s apparent 
low standing. The answer is this: 

There are approximately 6,500 dead claims (disallowed and inactive) 
now in the archives of the Charleston bureau. These claims have been 
before the Veterans’ Bureau here and passed upon by its rating boards 
to the disfavor of the disabled, the evidence acted upon in the indi- 
vidual cases being insufficient to satisfy the officials as to connection 
of their disabilities with military service. In many instances disabled 
men have repeatedly attempted to prove their physical condition to be 
of service origin, but to no avail. Each time they have been told that 
the Government owed them nothing. Then, too, there are hundreds of 
claims lying in a dormant state, having been disallowed at one time 
and are now awaiting some one to dig them ont of their slumbering 
chambers, where they have been peacefully reposing for months and in 
some cases years. 

All these cases should be reviewed, and where additional evidence is 
needed the Veterans’ Bureau should assist the men in procuring such 
evidence. The bureau has facilities with which to investigate these 
claims and the good people of West Virginia expect their disabled sol- 
diers to be adequately taken care of. The men in a majority of cases 
are not informed as to the nature or type of evidence desired, neither 
are they familiar with the procedure in the matter of obtaining medical 
or lay evidence to meet the requirements of governmental “ red-tape” 
regulations. 

The war-maimed veteran who is unable to present his case to the 


satisfaction of the Veterans’ Bureau is a helpless unfortunate pleading 
for justice at the hands of a grateful Government which took him in 


time of need from his loved ones and his daily walks in life. He is 
now unable to achieve his place in the “sun ”; therefore he is entitled to 
and should have every consideration. 


os | 


$9, 495 67 
$, 148 102 
48, 566 49 


192 
201 
1, 629 


$27, 424 
28, 947 
67, 857 


218 22, 370 

It is the opinion of this committee that a proper review of the 
disability claims in the Charleston regional office would effectuate 
service connection in at least 1,000 additional cases. 

Between the dates of July 1, 1928, and December 1, 1929, 1,181 ex- 
service men were hospitalized by the Veterans’ Bureau through the 
Charleston regional office. The number of admissions by months is 
set out below: 


Number of cases hospitalized since July 1, 1928 


Service connected 


Obser- 
vation 


It will be noted that this duration of time covers 17 months of bureau 
activity, during which period an average of 70 hospital admissions were 
effected monthly. 

A careful study has been made of 223 of these cases hospitalized over 
a pertod of three months—Angust, September, and October, 1929. Im- 
mediately below will be found a table showing the number and place 
of admission, distance from Charleston traveled, time in travel, and 
total mileage covered during the dates in question: 


Total 
miles | Total time 


Name of hospital admitted to 
traveled 


Hre. min, 
108 45 


1,027 5 
580 


Veterans’ Bureau Hospital, 
Washington, D. C 


3, 483 
32, 895 
18, 576 


844 
5, 670 


328 
1, 606 


Soldiers Home, Dayton, Ohio. 
Soldiers Home, Johnson City, 


Veterans’ Bureau 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
Veterans’ Buresu 
Perry Point, Md 


Jefferson Barracks, M 
State Hospital, Hunt 
W. Va 
Veterans’ Bu 
Tuskegee, Ala. = 3 21 32 
Naval Hospital, Norfolk, Va... 23 0 


2,611 351 


1930 


These 223 men, in order to avail themselves of the treatment facili- 
ties offered by the Government, traveled a distance of 83,321 miles to 
gain hospital admission. To do this, 109 days and 51 minutes were 
required to reach their destinations. The ayerage time spent by. each 
man in reaching a Government hospital was 11 hours and 44 minutes 
and the distance measured 373.6 miles. 

The above statistics only take into consideration the time and dis- 
tance to hospitals and do not cover return trips. Assuming that a 
like number of hospital discharges were effected during the same period, 
it is then apparent that West Virginia veterans traveled during these 
three months a distance of 166,642 miles in going to and from Govern- 
ment hospitals. 

Applying this three months’ average on an annual scale (as the 
average is about the same) we find that our sick and disabled veterans, 
to receive treatment travel annually about 666,000 miles or twenty- 
seven times around the world. If in three months they consume 109 
days in travel, approximately 436 days’ time Is necessarily required 
in the course of a year for 892 ex-service patients to obtain Government 
hospitalization. 

TRANSPORTATION COSTS ‘ 


Another thing which merits consideration is transportation charges, 

The cost of transporting veterans from Charleston to the various 
hospitals allocated to West Virginia is shown in the table given below. 
Should a veteran not live in Charleston the cost figures will vary in 
accordance with the point from which the veteran is hospitalized. 


Transpor- 
tation and 
Pullman 


Travel from Charleston, W. Vs., to— Meals 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio_. 
Tuskegee, Als... 
Washington, D, C. 
Norfolk, Va 

Perry Point, Ma 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
Oteen, N. U 
Outwood, Ky.. 
Aspinwall, Pa... 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
Maywood, Ul.. 
Memphis, Ten: 
Bronx, N. Y... 
Jefferson Barrac 


A 
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BUREAU BUDGET 


The budget of the Charleston regional office for the fiscal year, begin- 
ning July 1, 1928, and ending June 30, 1929, was $1,839,993.65. 

Charged against this amount are the following: 
Salaries and expenses—_____.-_--_...--....--..-.--... 


Medical and hospital services___ >= 
Military and navy compensation 


$165, 000. 84 
80) 853. 78 
1, 588) 106, 75 


1, 833, 961. 37 


Total expenses for the fiscai year of 1929 
The amount paid out for salaries went to the 72 employees assigned 


to the Charleston office. It is understood approximately $7,000 is annu- 
ally received by special medical assistants, who render their services on 
part-time basis. The highest-paid bureau officials in the Charleston 
office are the regional medical officer and the regional manager, each 
receiving $4,200 annually, 

The bulk of the expenditures for both medical and hospital services 
is distributed among traveling expenses, meals, lodging, Pullman cars, 
attendants (when necessary), and other necessary needs in caring for 
patients, 

The total allowance for hospital and medical services during the 
fiscal year of 1930 is $84,160.52. 

There is no provision in the budget for the Charleston bureau for 
return transportation of veterans from hospitals to thelr homes. This 
is included in funds set aside for such purposes at the central office 
of the Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

The annual rental of the 41 office rooms, 
amounts to $12,000. 


located in Charleston, 


TUBERCULOSIS CASES 


As of September 80, 1929, 56 West Virginia veterans were confined 
in Goyernment tubercular hospitals, principally at Outwood, Ky. ; Oteen, 
N. C.; Johnson City, Tenn.; and Aspinwall, Pa. These men were hos- 
pitalized outside of West Virginia by the bureau due to the fact that there 
aré no Government hospital facilities within the State. As heretofore 
pointed out, the distance from Charleston to Outwood is 441 miles; 
Oteen, 561 miles; Johnson City, 328 miles; and Aspinwall, 297 miles, 

These distances are entirely too far for tubercular patients to travel, 
more especially in the moderately advanced, far-advanced, and terminal 
stages. Their limited vitality is practically exhausted when their desti- 
nation is reached. In many instances it becomes necessary to transport 
these patients in staterooms with at least one and sometimes two attend- 
ants nccompanying each patient. The danger lies in the veteran's suf- 
fering from pulmonary hemorrhages, due, in the main, from overexer- 
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tion and exhaustion on account of excessive trayel and the activity of 
the disease. 

To safeguard the life of the patients, the very nature of the disease 
prohibits travel of great distances to receive institutional care, there- 
fore tubercular cases should be hospitalized at or near the regional 
office under which jurisdiction they come. 

A recent survey of State sanitariums revealed 16 former soldiers re- 
ceiving institutional care for this disease; 5 eases were found in the 
colored tuberculosis sanitarium at Denmar and 11 white patients at 
Hopemont. 

If we add these 16 cases to the 56 now in Government hospitals we 
have a total number of 72 men who could be immediately admitted to 
a veterans’ hospital in West Virginia should there be one established. 

There are other soldiers throughout the State suffering from active 
tuberculosis who ought to be in institutions, but they have declined the 
opportunity owing to the State’s lack of Government facilities; and, 
further, that they prefer to remain with their families rather than go 
400 or 500 miles distant in search of treatment. 

In addition to the above, the Charleston regional office is paying 
disability compensation to 869 veterans whose conditions are in an 
arrested state but are likely to break down at any time, 

At Outwood we find 375 tuberculosis beds, Oteen contains 742, John- 
son City 166, and Aspinwall has 228 tuberculosis beds, making a total 
of 1,511 tuberculosis beds. On the other hand, we must consider the 
potential service-connected hospital load of these cases in near-by States. 
They are as follows: 

Bink Tuberculosis cases, service connected 
e: 
North Carolina 
Tennessee 


Kentucky 
Indlana____ 


Pennsylvania.. 
Maryland 

District of Columbia 
Virginia 

West Virginia... 
South Carolina... 


17,123 

Then if we stop to consider this load of 17,123 tuberculosis cases with 

only 1,511 beds available in these four major institutions within the 

area, it is easy to understand the necessity for a Federal institution 
containing tubercular facilities within the State of West Virginia. 


GENERAL MEDICAL AND SURGICAL CASES 


There is no Veterans’ Bureau hospital available for general medical 
and surgical cases closer to West Virginia than the Edward Hines, 
Junior Hospital at Maywood, Chicago, Ill., a distance of 514 miles from 
Charleston. However, the West Virginia bureau uses, to a certain 
extent, the facilities in the Army hospital at Walter Reed and the 
Navy Department at Washington, D. C., the Naval and Marine Hos- 
pitals at Norfolk, Va., and Memphis, Tenn. The Charleston office also 
has access to the Soldiers’ Home Hospital at Dayton, Ohio. 

The majority of our veterans are admitted, however, to the Army 
and Naval hospitals at Washington, D. C., where we had on September 
80, 1929, 58 men (Walter Reed 28 and United States Naval 30). 

Admission to these latter hospitals, however, can be gained only 
through the Washington regional office. The Charleston bureau does 
not come in direct contact with Walter Reed and the United States 
Naval Hospitals. When a bed is desired at either of these institu- 
tions, communication must first be established with the Washington 
bureau and if any vacancies exist our veterans are then taken care 
of. The delay occasioned by all this “red tape,” in many instances 
works a hardship upon the patients, who are in need of Immediate 
medical relief. 

In Walter Reed and United States Naval Hospitals are found 325 and 
185 general, medical and surgical beds, respectively, or a total of 510 
beds for this type of cases. 

In addition to the ex-service patients hospitalized at the Walter Reed 
General and United States Naval Hospitals, in the District of Columbia, 
four States send their sick and disabled veterans to these two institu- 
tions. Their patient load, including the District of Columbia, is noted 
below : 


General 

medical 

service 
connected 


Total dis- 
abled, all 
diseases 


Name of State 


17, 091 
9, 568 
9, 693 
9, 680 

14, 112 


Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh office) 
Maryland. 

Virginia... 

West Virginia 

District of Columbia 


Total 


3822 


From the above it will be noted that the potential hospital load 
of all types of diseases in these four States and District of Columbia 
is 60,044 cases, of which 14,212 veterans are now suffering from gen- 
eral, medical, and surgical disabilities (service connected). Of course, 
there are several thousands of others, with like disabilities, of non- 
service origin. These men must also be cared for by the Govern- 
ment when the question of need arises. 

Then, too, we must take into consideration the number of disabled 
veterans in the District of Columbia. 

The Washington regional office is a very uniquely situated insti- 
tution in that it is located in the Arlington Building with quarters 
adjacent to the central office of the bureau and also in the Nationa) 
Capital within a stone’s throw of the White House and the Halls of 
Congress. 

It comes in direct contact with transient and dissatisfied veterans 
who go to Washington for the purpose of soliciting the aid of their 
Senators, Representatives, or soldier welfare agencies in the matter 
of getting Government benefits, heretofore denied them and to which 
they feel they are entitled. 

There are two or three lines of reasoning to substantiate this fact: 

(1) The District of Columbia sent 27,318 persons to the war and 
yet it has 14,112 disabled veterans, or more than 50 per cent of its 
military population. Of course, there are a few hundred cases assigned 
to the jurisdiction of that district from surrounding territory (as for 
instance West Virginia, 518), but the percentage of disabled remains 
about the same. 

(2) Of these 14,112 claims only 2,796 are seryice-connected cases. 
In other words, 11,816 District of Columbia claims of ex-service men 
have been at one time or another rejected by the Veterans’ Bureau. 

The 2,796 active cases, referred to above, are classified into the 
following types of diseases: 


Tuberculosis 
Neuropsychiatric. 
General medical and surgical 

(3) The Washington regional office hospitalized, during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929, 3,778 beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
of which only 783 had service-connected disabilities; 2,995 of these 
men secured their hospital admission by authority granted in section 
202-10 of the World War veterans’ act of 1924, which provides for 
the use of available Government facilities in treating nonservice-con- 
nected claimants. This latter type (202-10 beneficiaries) made up 
79.3 per cent of the total number of men hospitalized, while the service- 
connected cases numbered only 20.7 per cent. 

The Federal board of hospitalization has gone on record favoring new 
hospital construction facilities only for service-connected cases, but we 
venture the assertion that there is a greater percentage of veterans, 
whose diabilities are not of service origin, hospitalized by the Washing- 
ton regional office than any other regional territory in the United States, 
and a construction program in the District is going forward, at the 
present time, on a fairly large scale to provide additional facilities for 
an ever-increasing hospital load, 

It is practically impossible to effect hospitalization of many emer- 
gency and deserving cases when there are so many veterans, principally 
of the nonservice-connected class, scrambling for beds. 

Walter Reed, the largest hospital in the District, has a total of 400 
available beds (325 general, medical and surgical, 50 neuropsychiatric, 
and 25 tuberculosis). In this institution alone, with only 400 beds 
available, 3,564 ex-soldiers were admitted by authority of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, during the period of one year ending March 31, 1929. This 
represents nine complete turnovers of the hospital population in one 
year or, on an average, one time in about every 45 days. 

This is a seemingly expeditious manner in disposing of sick and 
disabled war veterans, however, due to the pressing emergency need 
for beds each veteran is apparently “shoved” along as rapidly as 
possible in order to make room for the “ next” fellow. 

There were, on June 30, 1929, 247 Veterans’ Bureau patients in the 
United States Naval Hospital at Washington, D. C. Of this number, 
86 of them were from West Virginia. 

J. Stanley Stephens, State chairman of the hospital committee, per- 
sonally inspected all the buildings in which are housed the West Virginia 
veterans. It is stated by the chairman that these buildings are no 
more than “ fire traps,” as they are old “frame buildings which were 
used in war times.” It is further added in this report that “in case of 
a fire, I do not believe all ef the patients could be saved." 

This is certainly an appalling state of affairs, and the committee 
recommends the immediate transfer of all West Virginia veterans from 
the United States Naval Hospital and that the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau be asked to make no further admissions to this institution from 
the State of West Virginia. 

The Government contemplates the building in the very near future of 
a new and modern Navy hospital. This bill will be introduced at the 
present term of Congress by Representative Brirren, asking for an 
appropriation of $3,200,000. 

As a last resort, it has become necessary to send West Virginia men 
from time to time to the Soldiers’ Home at Dayton, Ohio, for medical 
treatment, but this has not been altogether satisfactory, inasmuch as 
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the institution is operated by a board of governors, which has little or 
no knowledge of medicine. ‘This fact was emphasized recently by Doctor 
Dunham, of Cincinnati, Ohio, while attending a meeting of the national 
rehabilitation committee of the American Legion at Washington, D. C. 

The distance from Charleston to the Government hospitals in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is approximately 400 miles, and more than 12 hours’ 
time is consumed in travel. Past experience hag proven that this ar- 
rangement for hospitalization is unsatisfactory, The distance makes it 
inconvenient for the men and it is impractical from an economical 
standpoint. 

NEUROPSYCHIATRIC CASES 


More than 50 per cent of all the West Virginia veterans confined in 
Government hospitals are soffering from neuropsychiatrie disabilities, 
and this number is increasing each year. Congress in anticipating the 
certainty of this condition has made a mandatory provision in the law 
which directs the Veterans’ Bureau to utilize existing facilities in 
hospitalizing these neurophychiatrie cases. That portion of section 
202-10 of the World War veterans’ act of 1924, which is applicable, 
reads : 

“That gjl hospital facilities under the control and jurisdiction of the 
bureau shall be available for every honorably discharged veteran of the 
Spanish-American War, the Philippine insurrection, the Boxer rebellion, 
or the World War suffering from neuropsychiatrie or tubercular ailments 
and diseases, paralysis agitans, encephalitis lethargica, or amoebic dys- 
entery, or the loss of sight of both eyes, regardless whether such ailments 
or diseases are due to military service or otherwise, including traveling 
expenses as granted to those receiving compensation and hospitalization 
under this act.” 

On September 30, 1929, we had 184 mental cases in 14 Government 
or contract hospitals under jurisdiction of the bureau in 12 States and 
the District of Columbia. Below is given the name and location of the 
hospital and number of men confined in each: 
Seen eee 

Number 


of men 


Name of hospital hospital- 


Perry Point. 
Chillicothe... 

St. Elizabeths... 
Huntington (State; 
State institution 


Bronx (New York C 
Civil institution. 

R Georgia.. 
North Little Rock. Arkansas, 
Indiana.. 


North Chicago. 
Camp Ouster. 


Michigan 
California 


te et pet et ee BD 


Fd 


It will readily be seen that the majority of West Virginia neuropsy- 
chiatric cases admitted to Veterans’ Bureau hospitals are at Perry Point, 
Md., and Chillicothe, Ohio. 

On September 30, 1929, our veterans at Perry Point numbered 59. 
However, the admissions since that time have shown a decided increase 
in rate until on December 5, 1929, it was ascertained that 68 West Vir- 
ginia veterans were being treated there. Fifty-six war veterans were 
admitted to Perry Point Hospital from West Virginia during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929. According to bureau records, seven of our 
men have died there between the dates of July 1, 1928, and October 
31, 1929. 

The distance by rail from Charleston to Perry Point is 463.2 miles 
and the time consumed in travel between these two points is 14 hours 
and 25 minutes. The capacity of this institution is 1,058 neuropsychi- 
atric beds. During the fiseal year just ended, Perry Point received 5% 
admissions from 19 States. Their principal allocations, by States, were 
Pennsylvania 195, Maryland 117, North Carolina 64, West Virginia 56, 
Virginia 25, New York 17, and District of Columbia 10: Some of the 
other eastern and southern States sent lesser numbers there. 

At the beginning of October, 1929, a patient check up showed a total 
population of 1,012 confined in this hospital. The latest statistics avail- 
able, for the committee’s use, reveal that of the men confined there more 
than three-fourths came from two or three Stntes. Pennsylvania led all 
others with 539, or more than 50 per cent of the entire patient load of 
the institution, Maryland came second with 178, and Virginia, next to 
West Virginia, had 45. 

Veterans’ Bureau information as of September 28, 1929, lists 46 unoc- 
cupied beds at Perry Point, However, Gen. Frank T. Hines, Director of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, in his report to the World War Veterans’ Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives on December 7, 1929, indicated 
that the vacancies at that institution have been reduced to 17. This 
fact, coupled with the advice from the regional manager of the Charles- 
ton bureau office that “ it is practically impossible to procure a bed any- 
where for a neuropsychiatric patient,” is convincing evidence that West 
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Virginia (neuropsychiatric) veterans have no place to go for treatment 
until suitable Government hospital facilities are established within the 
State’s borders. 

The State of Maryland can more than fill all of the 17 unoccupied 
beds inasmuch as she has, according to recent reports, 3 mental cases 
in contract hospitals and 12 veterans in State institutions, The Balti- 
more officer of the Veterans’ Bureau informed the committee chairman 
that 48 Maryland ex-service men were awaiting hospitalization as of 
December 1, 1929. In this connection an official of one of the Maryland 
State institutions recently made the following statement: 

“What is most provoking to us is that as Perry Point is always 
filled, the Veterans’ Bureau patients have to be arrested and com- 
mitted to this hospital by a police magistrate of Baltimore City. They 
are then cared for here until a vacant bed is available at Perry Point.” 

Thomas Kirby, national legislative chairman, Disabled American 
Veterans, recently said of Perryville (Perry Point) : 

“The Veterans’ Bureau has at Perryville, Md., across from Havre de 
Grace, an extensive plant which was inherited from the supply depot, 
I might go further and state that in my Judgment it is an unfortunate 
selection as a neuropsychiatric hospital for on one side you have a 
race course, and on the other side you have a train, the main line of a 
railroad company, and on another side, a few miles away, you have the 
Army testing ground where guns as high as 16 inches are tested, so 
that every time those guns go off there some of these men go back to 
1918. I think it is unfortunate that such should exist.” 

p VIRGINIA SITUATION 


Then there is the State of Virginia with her 283 neuropsychiatric 
veterans confined in 6 contract and State institutions, 147 of which 
have traced their mental ailments as being due to their war service, 
Note their classification as to number, location, and disability status: 


Nonserv- 
ice con- 
nected 


Service 


Location con- 


CONTRACT HOSPITALS 


Davis Clinie. -r-n aeran 


Marion, Va 
Central State Hospital (Colored) 


Petersburg, Va 
STATE. INSTITUTIONS 
Southwestern Hospital ....... Marion, Va 
Williamsburg, Va. 
..| Staunton, Va__... 
Richmond, Va 


O 2% See Saar ay | SES SP or ran as 


1 Female. 


The State of Virginia sent 25 mental cases to Perry Point the past 
year, besides a large number of colored patients to the veterans’ hos- 


pital at Tuskegee, Ala. She also has access to St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., however, this institution is now considerably over- 
crowded. Of its capacity of 3,600 beds, 344 are allocated to the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. On April 1, 1929, there were 349 bureau beneficiaries 
in that institution. At the same time, patients of all types (service and 
nonseryice persons) confined there numbered approximately 4,500, which 
was about 700 in excess of its capacity. 

When the facilities, now under construction, to accommodate 100 
neuropsychiatric patients are completed at Walter Reed the Virginia 
situation will no doubt be somewhat relieved. 


PENNSYLVANIA SITUATION 


When Pennsylvania's claims for a neuropsychiatric hospital in that 
State were presented before the congressional committee in the Sixty- 
ninth Congress, the chairman of the medical aid committee, department 
of Pennsylvania, American Legion, made the following statement: 

“* The present hospitals are inadequate and overcrowded ’—this is 
the report of the Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania. Our 
eight hospitals for the mentally il have an available bed capacity of 
9,841 according to the information collected during the summer of 1927 
by the Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania from superintendents 
of these State institutions, In the same institutions are housed 11,009 
patients. This means that 1,168, or 12 per cent, not including those on 
parole, are being cared for in excess of the standard provisions of our 
State hospitals. That is excess population. If adequate provision were 
made for them it would require 1,200 beds. That is the situation in 
Pennsylvania, that the conditions in the only available neuropsychiatric 
hospital in Pennsylvania, namely, 49, haye been clearly shown ‘o be 
overcrowded and we can send them out of Pennsylvania to contract 
hospitals, But you ean not get them In Pennsylvania. They have to 
be hospitalized outside the State, because our State contract institutions 
are all overcrowded. I would say also in connection with this report, 
that this does not give all the story of overcrowding of the mental 
patients and the overdemand for beds. 

“We have also State licensed municipal county hospitals in which 
the excess of patients beyond capacity is now approximately 1,050, 
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and by March 81, 1928, in addition to the excess patients in hospitals 
there are registered in State and county hospitals about 2,770 patients 
who are on parole, or visiting somewhere else, some of the patients 
having been paroled to go home. What do we find in our State insti- 
tutions for the mentally defective? There are housed 3,561 patients. 
Their combined available bed capacity is 3,110, an excess of 451 pa- 
tients, or 14 per cent. The reason of these cases is further shown, by 
the large number paroled, namely, 262, and by the fact that 1,420 cases 
are now on the waiting list, and would be added if there were any chance 
of space being available. There is another example, and that is the 
Hospital fer Criminal Insane, with 231 patients in excess of capacity, 
n 612-bed capacity, 87 sleeping in hallways, and 18 quartered in various 
buildings. At the oldest State hospital, built in 1851, there are 447 
in excess of the capacity, 89 of them sleeping in hallways, 17 in day 
space, and 80 on mattresses, or people haying no beds at all. ‘The re- 
maining cases, 255 patients, are crowded into the wards. At another 
large State hospital there are 407 in excess of the capacity, 100 of 
them sleeping in hallways, 85 in attics, 25 in day space, which is used 
for sun parlors, 100 in an unsuitable 4-story ward, and 100 sleeping in 
nonfireproof buildings. One superintendent states that 512 of his popu- 
lation were sleeping in nonfireproof buildings.” 

Pennsylvania at that time asked for a 1,000-bed neuropsychiatric 
hospital at Philadelphia, but instead she got 482 beds at Coatesville, 
Pa., and another 430-bed Institution went to New Jersey at Somerset 
Hills, In the pending Rogers bill (H. R. 234) provision is made for a 
$1,700,000 appropriation to construct a new neuropsychiatric hospital 
in western New York State with a limited number of general beds to 
supplement the general beds contemplated at Aspinwall, Pa. 

Pennsylvania neuropsychiatric veterans, in addition to using a major 
portion of the facilities at Perry Point, occupy a substantial percentage 
of the beds at Chillicothe, Ohio, We have every reason to believe that 
these conditions will not show any great changes for the better in the 
near future. To substantiate our contention attention is invited to the 
following letter received from the fleld seeretary of the American Legion, 
national rehabilitation committee, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL REHABILITATION COMMITTEE, 
Phitadelphia, Pa., December 16, 1929. 
Mr. J. STANLEY STEPHENS, 
Chairman Veterans? Hospital Committee, 
x State of West Virginia, Charleston, W. Va. 


Dear Str: Your recent letter addressed to Mr. James J. Deighan, de- 
partment adjutant, Department of Pennsylvania, American Legion, has 
been referred to this office for attention. 

At the present time there are approximately 500 ex-service men con- 
fined in State institutions in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania suf- 
fering from mental disorders. 

Very truly yours, 
Taos. V. Down, 
Field Secretary, Area “ B.” 


The State of Pennsylvania has 52,130 disabled men, 3,515 of which 
are drawing compensation by reason of neuropsychiatric disabilities, 


KENTUCKY SITUATION 


The Kentucky situation can best be explained by reference to state- 
ments made by the State service officer of the American Legion and 
secretary Kentucky Disabled Ex-service Men's Board before a subcom- 
mittee of the Sixty-ninth Congress, in presenting Kentucky's claims for 
a 250 bed neuropsychiatric hospital. The information follows: 

“The conditions in Kentucky are peculiar in that many of the men 
in Kentucky absolutely refuse to leave the State for treatment. This 
is particularly true of the neuropsychiatric patients whose families dis- 
like for them to be taken out of the State, because thelr records are then 
transferred, leaving the guardian in Kentucky and the ward out of their 
jurisdiction. In Kentucky we have between 2,000 and 3,000 nervous 
and mental service-connected cases, of which approximately 1,200 have 
been awarded compensation, at least a third of which are rated from 40 
per cent to 100 per cent disabled. There are approximately 750 patients 
who are on an out-patient status under the Veterans’ Bureau, Only 
about 150 of these men are in hospitals, although more than 300 of 
them have been declared Incompetent.” 

On September 30, 1929, the Veterans’ Bureau was paying compensa- 
tion to 1,293 Kentucky veterans suffering from neuropsychiatric dis- 
abilities. 

lu 1928 a survey was made of mental ex-seryice cases In the State 
of Kentucky. The following information has just been received from 
an official in that State: 

“At that time there were 115 ex-service men in Central State Hos- 
pital, Lakeland, Ky., and 30 in each of the State hospitals located at 
Lexington, Ky., and Hopkinsville, Ky. The records do not show whéther 
or not these hospitals have been contacted during the past 12 months 
to determine whether or not each World War veteran has filed a claim 
for compensation either directly or through his guardian. T have been 
informed, however, that such a survey is contemplated shortly after the 
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first of the year; therefore if you desire such information later on I shall 
be very glad to furnish it.” 

The number of nevropsychiatrie cases in contract hospitals as of the 
current date is as follows: 

Beechurst Sanitarium, Louisville, Ky 
Central State Hospital, Lakeland, Ky 
Eastern State Hospital, Lexington, Ky 
Western State Hospital, Hopkinsville, Ky 

Kentucky's hospital needs were ably presented to the House subcom- 
mittee and consequently $1,000,000 was appropriated for a 250-bed 
neuropsychiatric hospital for the veterans of the State. It wiil be con- 
structed at Lexington. 

The committee understands that bids for this project will be opened 
January 14, 1930, and that construction is to begin about February- 1, 
1930, Information has also been received to the effect that this is to 
be a 300-bed capacity hospital, 100 of which are to be set aside for 
general medical and surgical cases and the remainder for neuropsy- 
chiatric patients. This structure will be completed, according to present 
plans, sometime during the summer of 1951. 

West Virginia will not be relieved through the establishment of this 
hospital to any appreciable extent as men from the State of Kentucky 
will occupy the greatest number of beds. Also the States of Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Ohio, Indiana, and Mlinois will send patients there. 


OHIO CONDITIONS 


Of the 255 ex-service men admitted to Chillicothe between the dates 
of July 1, 1928, and July 1, 1929, 172 came from the State of Ohio. 
Kentucky came next with 39, West Virginia sent 22 and Pennsylvania 11. 

The following letter has just been received from the Department of 
Public Welfare, State of Ohio: 

As requested by your letetr of December 13, we are giving you 
in the following statement the number of ex-service men and women 
of the World War confined in State hospitals for mental diseases— 
Athens State Hospital 
Cleveland State Hospital- 

Columbus State Hospital__ 
Dayton State Hospital___ 
Lima State Hoep akan 
Longview State Hospital. 
Massillon State Hospital. 
Toledo State Hospital 


Total. an A a a a A A E arai MEn 

A check-up on these cases is now in progress to ascertain the number 
of claims in which service connection bas been established. We have 
the reports from 4 of the 8 institutions showing 120 (service connected) 
bureau beneficiaries, They are given berewith— 

Name of hospital and number service connected 
Cleveland State r 39 
Lima State 21 
Massillon State. = 26 
Toledo State. 34 
120 

Should this same ratio be maintained in the other 4 hospitals it is 
reasonable to assume that at least 200 of the 449 claimants in State 
institutions have their disabilities rated as due to military service. 

In addition to the above-mentioned cases, Ohio has 15 men (service 
connected) in contract hospitals. 

According to the records of the Veterans’ Bureau on December 7, 
1929, there was only one psychotic vacancy at Chillicothe, Ohio. 

At present there are 481 beds at the Chillicothe hospital, In the 
passage of H., R. 12821, April 26, 1928, an additional 130 beds 
were provided for at a cost of $300,000. This, however, has been 
declared insufficient, and our committee understands that a further 
addition of 75 beds is to be made out of the “ special fund” which can 
be expended by the director at his discretion. 

WEST VIRGINIA PRIDE 

West Virginia takes great pride in the fact that she has endeavored 
to provide adequate care for her mentally disabled veterans since the 
war without calling upon the Federal Government for assistance. 

VETERANS’ BUILDING : 

During the year 1922 there was completed and occupied at Hunting- 
ton State Hospital a new building costing $100,000, and equipped at a 
cost of approximately $10,000. This structure is of colonial architec- 
tural type, fireproof construction, built of red rug brick with stone 
trimmings, red roof tile; size of building 110 by 88 feet, 2 stories, and 
basement ; one of the best buildings on the institution grounds; a 50-bed 
hospital building. This was constructed for the exclusive use and treat- 
ment of West Virginia ex-service nren afflicted with mental and nervous 
diseases as a result of the World War, the United States Government 
paying the State for treatment of all such patients. 


RECREATION BUILDING 


This building, which was completed in the summer of 1924, is of 
Italian renaissance type and cost $50,000, the furnishings and equip- 
went costing in the neighborhood of $10,000. The structure is 94 feet 


by 75 feet, constructed of red-rug brick, one story and basement, 
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The ground floor contains reading, writing, pool, and lounging rooms 
for disabled World War veterans, The basement is fitted with a 
double-track bowling alley, 

We were trying to assist the Federal Government in meeting its 
own responsibility toward the men, sick in mind and body, who re- 
sponded so nobly in a national crisis. In return we only asked a 
nominal sum for daily maintenance. But the Government did not 
meet us half way. It costs the Veterans’ Bureau $4 per day per 
capita to maintain and operate the Government hospitals In which our 
disabled are housed. We only asked $3 and for a time the Huntington 
veterans hospital was kept filled to capacity. This was not to last 
long, however, as the bureau soon conceived the idea of transferring 
our veterans out of the State to any Government institution where a 
neuropsychiatric vacancy existed: This policy has been carried into 
effect on a gradual scale until to-day there are only about seven vet- 
erans left in the Huntington hospital. 

An official of the Huntington State Hospital recently informed our 
committee chairman that the Soldiers Building there is being prin- 
cipally occupied by private patients at a financial profit to the State. 
There are a number of ex-Soldiers now confined in other State insti- 
tutions and we recommend that they be transferred to Huntington 
State Hospital where they can oceupy the buildings which the people 
of our State built for them, They should be admitted either as Gov- 
ernment or State patients until such time as Federal hospital facilities 
are provided within the State. 

Due to an increasing insanity rate, the demand for admissions to 
our State institutions became so urgent that they were rapidly filled 
to capacity. At this time it is practically impossible to effect a com- 
mitment in one of our West Virginia institutions, As further evidence 
of this condition there is quoted herewith an excerpt from a letter 
dated October 7, 1929, directed to the West Virginia Mental Hygiene 
Commissions by the State Board of Control; 

“All of West Virginia's hospitals for the white mentally ill are filled 
to capacity; in fact, the wards are badly overcrowded, with extra beds 
placed in wards, rooms, and in some cases Cots in hallways in order 
to accommodate those already committed. The State board of control, 
in view of this situation, called a meeting of the heads of the State 
institutions on October 3, 1929, and, with the exception of the superin- 
tendent State Hospital for Colored Insane, all advised that no addi- 
tional patients could be accepted, except when other patients have been 
discharged or a vacancy has been created by death. We find it abso- 
lutely necessary to impress the fact upon all the mental hygiene 
commissions of the State that they must limit commitments of white 
patients to cases which are actively and acutely insane and therefore 
dangerous to society. The superintendents of the hospitals can not 
and will not accept epileptics, paralytics, idiots, imbeciles, morons, 
feeble-minded, and mental defectives.” 

If we can not commit these cases to State institutions, then what 
are we going to do with them? The answer will be our county homes, 
jails, penitentiaries, etc. 

In addition to the 134 neuropsychiatric cases from West Virginia 
now in Government and civil hospitals, we have 22 veterans confined 
at Weston State, 3 at Spencer, and 10 in the colored institution at 
Lakin, 

The Charleston Veterans’ Bureau reports 180 mentally incompetent 
veterans (service connected) in West Virginia for whom committees 
have been appointed. A careful check up of these indicates that a 
good percentage of them are remaining in their homes awaiting yacan- 
cies in Government hospitals, or through refusal of their families or 
friends who decline to authorize their transfer from the State; 430 
other mentally afflicted veterans are receiving Government pensions 
through the Veterans’ Bureau. Each of the 610 West Virginia neuro- 
psychiatric veterans draws an average monthly compensation of $47.45, 
or a total amount of $28,947 each month. 

Many difficulties are experienced in the matter of hospitalization of 
mental cases and the problem in this State is, In no way, nearing a 
solution under present conditions. The State mental hygiene commis- 
sion can not commit a man to an institution outside the State and the 
Veterans’ Bureau is without authority to bold a veteran in confinement 
unless he is legally committed. Therefore, the question of jurisdiction 
is always a perplexing problem. f 

In the 1929 legislature, our committee, as individual members, par- 
ticipated in the passage of what is known as the veterans’ guardianship 
bill. 

Section 14, chapter 82, Acts of the Legislature of 1929, authorizes our 
courts to commit disabled veterans to the custody of officers of the 
United States hospitals. That statute was enacted for the purpose of 
endeavoring to cure an administrative defect in the handling of these 
cases, The Federal Government has no authority to restrain the liberty 
of patients in those hospitals. Those patients have the right to demand 
their release and their release can be secured by habeas corpus at any 
time even though the release of the patient might be a detriment to 
himself or a menace to the public. The difficulty with the present stat- 
ute is found in the fact that in the opinion of a large number of the 
members of the bar, it has no force outside the State of West Virginia. 
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Other attorneys claim that it is beyond the power of our courts or our 
legislature to confer authority in this matter upon officials not within 
the territorial limits of the State of West Virginia. As a result of all 
that our courts are unwilling to exercise the authority intended to be 
granted and the statute is virtually a “dead letter.” As a matter of 
fact, the question of the validity of the statute was under consideration 
at the time it was drawn and that portion was enacted primarily in 
anticipation of a veterans’ hospital in this State. 

It therefore follows that the problem of hospitalizing Incompetent 
patients and of properly continuing such hospitalization is in no wise 
solved and a large number of our neuropsychiatric patients are con- 
sStantly at large and are a menace to the public and are not receiving 
the medteal attention which they should. receive. 

On the other hand, those whom we are able to keep in Government 
hospitals outside the jurisdiction are far away from their home folks. 
That fact creates discontentment and has been the cause, in our opinion, 
of a large number of elopements. Moreover the relatives of these 
patients are for the most part very poor and a great number of them 
are aged, so that it Is impossible for these relatives to see and care for 
the Incompetent veterans in the proper manner, 

WEST VIRGINIA’S NEED 

According to the records of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, on 
November 30, 1929, the bureau was operating 47 hospitels, using a part 
of the facilities of 50 other Government hospitals, and 180 civilian 
hospitals. The total cost of hospital construction by the bureau up to 
that date was $90,435,942.11. Of all these expenditures, not one cent 
had gone toward the establishment of hospital facilities within the 
State of West Virginia. 

The conditions as affecting the disabled veterans of West Virginia are 
pitiful and distressing. They travel hundreds of thousands of miles each 
year to get physical and mental relief in Government hospitals. Our 
county institutions, our private hospitals, our State institutions, our 
jails, and our penitentiaries are full of them. There are 254 incar- 
cerated in the West Virginia penitentiary at Moundsville alone, of 
which 51 are disabled from the effects of poison gas, shell shock, tuber- 
culosis, multiple gunshot wounds, ete. One of our judges recently said 
that “a surprising number of our disabled soldiers have become engaged 
in the bootlegging business because of the Government's apparent dere- 
liction of duty toward adequately providing for their needs.” 

We ask the question: Why is it that of all the public moneys ex- 
pended thus far for veterans’ relief, West Virginia’s need has been 
ignored or overlooked? Is it because some of the States, where from 
two to six Government hospitals are located, have 1, 2, and in two 
instances 3 members on the World War Committee on Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion in the House of Representatives? We do not attempt to place the 
responsibility for West Virginia's failure to gain the recognition she 
deserved in the past, but we now feel that whatever the accomplish- 
ments for West Virginia may be, they will necessarily have to be 
brought about by our delegation in Congress through the execution of 
carefully laid plans and persistent effort. 

ROGERS BILL 


On the afternoon of December 14, 1929, the Rogers bill (H. R. 234) 
carrying a $14,000,000 hospital-construction program was favorably re- 
ported out of the World War Veterans’ Committee of the House. Our 
chairman immediately sent the following communication (by special de- 
livery) to each member of the West Virginia delegation in Congress: 

“I see from the Associated Press release that a veterans’ hospital bill 
appropriating $13,700,000 has been favorably reported out of the World 
War Veterans’ Committee of the House of Representatives. 

“ In addition to the hospital construction facilities, amounting to $11,- 
500,000, as provided for in the Rogers bill, $1,500,000 is allocated for a 
hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., and $700,000 for alterations and repairs 
to existing veterans’ hospitals. 

“No part of the $13,700,000 is set aside for West Virginia's need ; 
therefore it is believed our congressional delegation should, if at all 
practicable, prevent the passage of this bill in its present form. 

“My present plang will permit my leaving for the National Capital 
about January 3, 1980. However, if I can be of any service at an earlier 
date, effort will be made to expedite the hospital survey and I shall go 
to Washington as soon as practicable. 

“Awaiting your advice, I am 

“Very sincerely yours, “J. STANLEY STEPHENS, 
“ Committee Chairman,” 

The following telegram was sent by United States Senator HENRY D. 
HATFIELD. It read: 


WASHINGTON, D. Ç- December T7, 1929. 


Hon. J. STANLEY STEPHENS, 
The Adjutant General's Office, Charleston, W. Va.: 

A hearing dealing with the veterans” bill will take place in the Finance 
Committee room to-morrow at 10 o'clock. Think you and some of your 
friends should be here, 

H. D. HATFIELD. 
RELIEF COMES 

On receipt of Senator HaTFIELD’S telegram, the chairman of the com- 

mittee immediately left for Washington with all available data, arriving 
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there in time for the meeting of the Senate Finance Committee, which 
committee, after hearing the arguments advanced by Senators HATFIELD, 
Gorr, and others, in support of West Virginia’s claim, amended the 
House bill by inserting an item of $700,000 for a hospital in this State. 
It was at this point that Senator HATFIELD threatened a Senate fiibuster 
on the bill If the cause of West Virginia’s disabled veterans was neg- 
lected, Shortly after the bill, as amended, was passed by the Senate and 
sent to the House for concurrence. The House Veterans’ Committee, 
through the influence and assistance of our Members in the House of 
Representatives, promptly concurred in the Senate's amendment. The 
bill was then passed and subsequently approved by the President on 
December 23, 1929, thereby assuring a hospital for West Virginia. 

This committee has worked long and faithfully in securing and pre- 
senting the necessary data to support West Virginia’s claim for a vet- 
erans’ hospital, and in so doing the individual members have made con- 
siderable personal sacrifice of both time and money. This, however, bas 
been cheerfully done as each and every member of the committee has 
been imbued with a heartfelt desire to accomplish the desired purpose 
and it is with pleasure that the committee is able to announce that Its 
work has been crowned with success, at least to the point of getting a 
very substantial appropriation for a beginning which it is hoped will 
be increased to $1,500,000 at the present session of Congress. 

The committee desires to thank the Members of the West Virginia con- 
gressional delegation for the active interest they have taken in support 
of the measure and also extends its thanks to the American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disabled American Veterans, Spanish War 
Veterans, the Red Cross, United States Veterans’ Bureau, and others 
who have been active in lending their aid to this worthy cause. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. STANLEY STEPHENS, 
Chairman, 

WALTER S. HALLANAN, 

RoLLO J. CONLÐY, 

Jra L. SMITH, 

RALPH M, HINER, 
Committee. 


My colleague [Mr. BACHMANN] on February 15 introduced a 
bill asking for an appropriation of an additional $800,000 for 
the establishment of this veterans’ hospital in West Virginia. 
This will make the appropriation $1,500,000, the amount pro- 
vided for in H. R. 1678, which I introduced in Congress on 
April 22, 1929. The appropriation asked for in H. R. 9930 (by 
Mr. BACHMANN) is needed, and I urge that favorable action 
be taken on this proposed legislation. 


RECOGNITION OF WOMEN FOR JURY DUTY 


Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill H. R. 
4656, by inserting certain letters, statements, and articles upon 
that bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Hawaii asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
eertain letters and statements with reference to the bill named. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of 
the permission to extend my remarks with respect to H. R. 
4656, a bill which will remove the sex restrictions on jury 
service in the Territory of Hawaii, I insert the following let- 
ters, statements, and newspaper articles bearing upon the 
subject: 

TERRITORY oF HAWAII, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Honolulu, May 2}, 1929. 
Hon. V. S. K. HOUSTON, 
Delegate to Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear DELEGATE Houston: Responding to your query of May 13, 
bearing on house concurrent resolution No. 28, adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory, seeking recognition for women to serve on juries, 
I tuke the same position on this that I did on women's suffrage. I am 
perfectly willing that the women should assume or be given all the 
responsibilities of citizenship. I should vyote favorably on the resolution 
if called upon to do so. 

Yours very truly, 
W. R. FARRINGTON, 
Governor of Hawaii. 
TERRITORY OF HAWAI, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Honolulu, September 20, 1929. 
Hon, V. $. K. HOUSTON, 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Mk. DRLEGATE: Referring again to your letter of June 12, 1929, 

on jury duty for women in Hawaii, I inclose for your files copies of 
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letters dated July 3, 1929, from the League of Women Voters to Presi- 
dent Riley H. Allen, of the Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu, and to 
Senator BINGHAM. 

I also inclose copy of my letter to Senator BinGHAM of this date. 

Yours respectfully, 
LAWRENCE M. JUDD, 
Governor of Hawaii. 
Inclosures. 


` SEPTEMBER 20, 1929. 
Hon, Hiram BIGHAM, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 
Dear SENATOR: May I be permitted to express to you the fact that 
I favor an amendment to the Hawaiian organic act which would 
permit women in this Territory to serve on juries? 
This seems to be well covered by H. R. 1218, introduced April 18, 
1929. 
Yours respectfully, 
LAWRENCE M. Jupp, 
Governor of Hawaii. 


HONOLULU, May 10, 1029. 
DsLecare Victor Houston, Washington, D, C.: 
League of Women Voters to-day indorsed your bill for women jurors 
in Hawaii; letters following. 
GERTRUDE M, Damon, President. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, May U1, 1929. 
The Hon, Vicror 8. K. HOUSTON, 
Delegate to Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DELEGATE: We have the honor herewith to inform you 
that at the annual meeting of the League of Women Voters of- the 
Territory of Hawaii held May 9, 1929, a resolution was passed in- 
dorsing the concurrent resolutions passed by the legislatures of the 
Territory of Hawaii of 1927 and 1929 to enable women to serve as 
jurors in this Territory, a copy of which we have the honor to submit. 

Very respectfully yours, 
GERTRUDE M. Damon, 
League of Women Voters of the Territory of Hawaii. 


HONOLULU, TERRITORY or HAWAII 
May 9, 1929. 
Resolution (introduced by Josephine L. Campbell) 

Whereas the Hon. Vicror S. K. Houston, Delegate to the Congress 
of the United States of America from the Territory of Hawaii, has 
sponsored a bill in Congress to amend the organic act of the Territory 
of Hawaii to enable women to serve as jurors in this Territory ; and 

Whereas concurrent resolutions requesting Congress to enact such 
legislation were passed by the Legislatures of the Territory of Hawaii 
of 1927 and 1929: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the League of Women Voters of the Territory of 
Hawaii go on record as favoring and urging such legislation; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate of the United States of America, the Hon. CHARLES 
Curtis; to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the Hon. 
NicHotas LoNGworrH; to the chairman of the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Possessions of the Senate, the Hon. Hiram BINGHAM ; to 
the chairman of the Committee on the Territories of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Hon. CHARLES F. Curry; and to our Delegate to Con- 
gress, the Hon, Victor S. K. Houston, 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
TERRITORY or HaAwau, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, November 30, 1929. 
Hon. V. S. K. HOUSTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Houston: We trust that you received a copy of the cir- 
cular letter and all the information we had on jury service for women 
in the Territory of Hawali, which we sent to 48 women's organizations 
in Hawaii following your advice, 

To date we have received acknowledgments and reports of unanimous 
votes to support the League of Women Voters in its endeavors to secure 
jury service for women ‘on a parity with men from the following in- 
fluential organizations: 

Aloha Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution; American 
Legion Auxiliary; Central Committee on Community Welfare; Daugh- 
ters of Hawaii; Daughters and Sons of Hawaiian Warriors’ Society ; 
Daughters of the Nile; Honolulu branch, League of American Pen 
Women; Hilo Woman's Club; Junior League (executive committee) ; 
Maui Women's Club; Morning Music Club; Professional Women's Club 
of Maui; Relief Society of Church of Latter Day Saints; Women's 
Christian Temperance Union for Hawaii; Woman's Board of Missions 
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for the Pacific Islands; Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom ; Young Women's Christian Association board of directors. 

In reply to the circular letters on jury service the First Church of 
Christ Scientist wrote “letters. read at business meeting to inform 
members with the idea that each one may take such individual action as 
he feels is right.” 

At the Noyember meeting of the league the members voted unani- 
mously to support the executive board in its work for jury duty for 
women, 

There are other organizations from which we yet hope to hear. 

Will you kindly call upon us for the execution of any line of endeavor 
that might in your opinion facilitate this legislation? 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Mrs, J. D.) Lavea L. MARQUES, 
Secretary League of Women Voters, 


Maur Woman’s CLUB, 
Maui, Hawati, May 29, 1929. 


Hon. Victor K. HOUSTON, 
Delegate from Hawati, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str; The Maui Woman’s Club, at their regular meeting, went 
on record as indorsing the bill for jury service for women in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. We have been following with interest the progress of 
this bill and are looking forward to the time when it becomes a law. 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs. G. H. ) Amenia B. LIGHTNER, 
Corresponding Secretary, Maui Woman’s Club. 
JuLY 3, 1929. 
Mr. RILEY ALLEN, 
President Honolulu Chamber of Commerce, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


My Dear Mr. ALLEN: In view of the fact that Vicror 8. K. Houston, 
our Delegate to Congress, has sponsored a bill (H, R. 1218) in Con- 
gress to amend the organic act of the Territory of Hawaii to enable 
women to serve as jurors, we desire to explain to the members of your 
organization the enormous significance of this legislation. We think 
that the people as a whole do not appreciate its importance; therefore 
we wish to present a few salient reasons why women should serye as 
jurors: 

First. It is a duty of women to perform their full obligations of 
citizenship. 

Second. It should be the right of the Territory of Hawali to use the 
political power of women in the administration of justice. 

Third, As long as women are brought before the courts for trial by 
their peers there should be women to help form judgment of their inno- 
cence or guilt. 

Fourth. If jury rooms are not fit for women, they are not fit for the 
administration of justice. 

Fifth. Women voters resent being debarred from jury service simply 
because they are women. Women want to serve on juries fully as much 
as men do, 

Sixth. If it is the duty of citizenship, women should share it, 
the privilege of citizenship, women should not be excluded. 

Women serving as jurors has passed the experimental stage. Argu- 
ments in favor of their service are supported by a record of successful 
performance, We will cite but two as illustrations. Judge G. W. 
Sample, of Michigan, said, “I never feel as secure about the result 
of the work of a jury as I do when it contains a percentage of women 
jurors, and I would not think of dispensing with the services of women 
on juries for anything and would think it was a distinct step back- 
ward.” Justice Florence E. Allen, of Ohio, says, “ They will never play 
cards or throw dice to decide their vote.” 

Judges in the 20 States which make use of women as juries speak 
highly of its value. These are evident facts. 

There are scores of girlhood tragedies throughout the country. 
Hawaii has her quota. We feel that there should be intelligent, 
motherly women on the jury to whom these children will have to tell 
their story. 

The executive committee of the league voted to write to Delegate 
Hovston urging that his bill, H. R. 1218, be amended by eliminat- 
ing the clause, “ such service shall not be compulsory upon any woman,” 
to read, “ Hereafter no person shall be disqualified for seryice as a 
juror or grand juror by reason of sex, but the provisions of the law 
relating to the qualifications of jurors and grand jurors and exemp- 
tions from jury duty shall in all cases apply to women as well as 
to men.” e 

The National League of Women Voters will give us its support in 
this measure if the form of the bill is approved by them, and that 
means compulsory service for women as for men. 

In these days the school education of the average woman is fully 
equal fo that of the average man. Women are becoming as familiar 
with the practical affairs of life as men. Their participation in almost 
every profession and line of business automatically prepares them for 
public service. The girls of this generation will never be convinced 


If it is 
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that women are not fit to be jurors. May we not depend upon your 
support and influence, both here and in Washington, in securing the 
victory of jury service for women fn the Territory of Hawaii. 
Very respectfully yours, 
G. M. DAMON, 
President League of Women Voters. 
LAURA L. MARQUES, 
Secretary League of Women Voters. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE or WOMEN VOTERS, 
Washington, D. O., December, 19, 1929. 
Hon. Vicror S. K. HOUSTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Mr. Houston: It is with pleasure that I write to tell you for- 
mally of the hearty support which the National League of Women 
Voters is prepared to give the bill which you have introduced (H. R. 
4656) with the object of making women eligible for jury service in 
Hawaii. For this position the league finds authority both in its na- 
tional program of work adopted in repeated conventions and in the 
appeal of the Hawaii League of Women Voters, which is convinced 
after study that the measure is not only one of justice but of present 
social need in the Territory. That public sentiment sustains its view 
is evidenced by the fact that the Hawaiian Legislature has twice 
memorialized the Congress to this end. 

We can not fail to hope that action upon your measure will be 
prompt and favorable in the present session, The fact that the resi- 
dents of Hawaii can not make the desired change by local enactment 
is due to the fact that the organie act of the Territory specifies that 
jurors shall be male citizens. The organic act was passed before the 
women of the United States had the vote and when it was not foreseen 
that they would, when enfranchised, soon enter upon jury service in 
many States both as an obligation and as a right. If the Congress 
were to frame a charter of basic law for the Territory to-day, it is 
inconceivable that it would incorporate in sections dealing with civil 
rights any discrimination based upon sex. We have confidence that the 
Congress wlll quickly and generously take the action which it alone can 
take to eliminate from a Federal law an inconsistent and unreasonable 
discrimination against women and accord to the Territory of Hawaii 
the right to avail itself of the service of women as jurors. 

I request for representatives of the National League of Women Voters 
the privilege of appearing at any hearing which may be held in behalf 
of H. R. 4656. I hope that such opportunity will be offered soon, 

Faithfully yours, 
BELLE SHERWIN, President. 


[From the Honolulu Advertiser June 16, 1929] 
Woman’s RIGHT To Jory Service 


Women of Hawaii must be permitted to act as jurors without reser- 
vations, The campaign to complete the equality program for citizen- 
ship must not be allowed to lapse. All arguments against granting 
women the right to jury service are negligible. And while they are de- 
prived of this privilege “ equal rights are no such thing. 

Women, since they became active in politics, haye proved their ability 
to act with temperate reason equal to men. They have shown ability 
to understand political questions, study and analyze the character of 
candidates, and vote with intelligence. 

The argument for making it legal for women to act as jurors rests, 
after all, on the fundamental principle of right. Even if there was a 
difference in fayor of male jurors (which there isn’t), the dental to 
allow women all the privileges which the constitutional amendment grants 
them, because a State can keep them out, is an arbitrary act, the 
usurping of power from sheer ignorance and prejudice. 

Taken as they are drawn, as jurors are taken, women will average up 
to men in all points necessary to judging of evidence or rendering a just 
verdict in any case, And in many trials where social questions are 
uppermost their natures, their experience, and their knowlédge of the 
circumstances which complete the social structure should make them 
superior jurors. 

The right can not be granted before the next legislature. However, 
the demand for it shonld be kept alive. There should be gathered for 
the next legislature such a roll of signatures in favor of it that to deny 
it would be impossible. 


{From the Honolulu Bulletin, July 23, 1929] 


Hawaii stands with almost complete unanimity 
service for women within the Territory. 

The legislature has formally requested Congress to amend the organic 
act to admit women to jury service. Various civie organizations are in 
favor of it. The women want this opportunity to serve on a parity 
with men. 

So far as Hawaii is concerned, the participation of women in politics 
has been a notable feature of our government. Not only since the 
adoption of the nineteenth amendment enfranchising women, but prior to 
that time the women of these islands, and notably the Hawalian women, 
have been an aggressive and effective influence in government, 


in favor of jury 
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It is an outgrowth of the oldest Hawaiian traditions. From the 
earliest times women have occupied a place of far-reaching and unique 


influence in Hawaiian affairs. The last Hawaiian ruler was a woman. 
+ + . . > . s 


[From the Advertiser, November 22, 1929] 
Lymer Fayors Jury Service FOR WOMEN— TELLS VOTERS’ 
Sucn Dury ts Near at HAND 


Leacrn 


“Women are just on the eve of entering into jury service in Hawaii," 
said Judge William B. Lymer yesterday afternoon in an address to 
100 women attending the regular meeting of the League of Women 
Voters at the Deering residence at Waikiki. 

Following a short talk on the right of women to sit on juries, Mrs, 
Ingram Stainback, chairman of the committee of the legal status of 
women, introduced Judge Lymer. 

“In the last century women have increased their rights in every 
way. They have received the vote and they are more and more looked 
upon as legal equals with men. And in almost every way they now are 
absolutely equal to men in matters of citizenship,” said the judge. He 
stated frankly that he personally was highly in favor of women doing 
jury duty here, “ because women’s quiet influence upon the men serving 
on juries will make the men function more justly.” 

He emphasized the fact that every law, no matter what, must be 
enforced and that every offense, no matter how trivial, must be 
punished and that women jurors would see that those two things 
were done through the exercising of their unprejudiced intelligence. 


SYSTEM EXPLAINED 


The jury system was fully explained’ in detail and the judge cau- 
tioned the women on the necessity of following always the admonitions 
of the judge when doing jury service. 

“Women sway the whole situation when there is a moral issue,” 
said Judge Lymer, “and there invariably is one. Therefore, I am 
particularly anxious to see them on jury panels. Undoubtedly women 
can contribute a great deal,” he concluded. 

At the board meeting preceding Judge Lymer’s talk at which 
Mrs. Henry Damon presided, Miss Helen Luddington, of New York, 
spoke. Miss Luddington is chairman of the national finance com- 
mittee of the League of Women Voters and also chairman of the 
voters’ service committee. She spent yesterday in Honolulu en route 
home from the Orient. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. Dovetas, of Arizona, for 10 days, on account of illness. 

Mr. Cuase (at the request of Mr. LEECH), on account of the 
illness of his wife. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles, which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker : 

H. R. 5401. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State Highway 
Commission of Louisiana to construct, maintain, and operate 
free highway bridges across Bayou Bartholomew at or near 
each of the following-named points in Morehouse Parish, La.: 
Coras Bluffs, Knox Ferry, Bonners Ferry, and Parkers Ferry; 

H. R. 7497. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the county of Armstrong, a 
county of the State of. Pennsylvania, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Allegheny River at Kittanning 
in the county of Armstrong in the State of Pennsylvania,” ap- 
proved February 16, 1928, and to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of the bridge author- 
ized thereby; 

H. R. 7635. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Potoniac 
River at or near Dahlgren, Va.: 

H. R. 7637. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Santa Rosa Sound, Fla.; and 

H. J. Res. 207. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation to 
defray the expenses of participation by the Government of the 
United States in the Inter-American Congress of Rectors, Deans, 
und Educators in General, to be held at Habana, Cuba, on 
February 20, 1930. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, bills of the House of 
the following titles: 

H. R. 7497. An act to amend the act entitled “An act granting 
the consent of Congress to the county of Armstrong, a county of 
the State of Pennsylvania, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Allegheny River, at Kittanning, in the county 
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of Armstrong, in the State of Pennsylvania,” approved February 
16, 1928, and to extend the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge authorized thereby; 

H. R. 7635. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Potomac 
River at or near Dahlgren, Va.; and 

H. R. 7637. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Santa Rosa Sound, Fla. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr, Speaker, I moye that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, February 18, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, February 18, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees. 
COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS—SUBCOMMITTEE 

NO. 1 
(10 a. m.) 

Providing for a reclassification of watchmen, messengers, and 
laborers in the Postal and Railway Mail Service of the United 
States in three grades with increase in salary (H. R. 2402). 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a, m.) 

To suppress unfair and fraudulent practices in the marketing 
of perishable agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce (H. R. 5668). 

COMMITTEE ON ROADS 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend an act entitled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post 
roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and for other purposes (H. R. 
6295). 

For the relief of the State of Alabama for damage to and 
destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 1929 (H. R. 5717 
and S. 2093). 

To amend the act entitled “An act to authorize and direct 
the survey, construction, and maintenance of a memorial high- 
way to connect Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge across the Potomac River at Wash- 
ington," by adding thereto two new sections, to be numbered 
sections 8 and 9 (H. R. 8910). 

COMMITTEE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE 
(10.30 a. m.—caucus room) 

To amend the act entitled “An act to amend the act entitled 
‘An-act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
service, and for other purposes,’” approved May 22, 1920, and 
acts in amendment thereof, approved July 3, 1928, and for other 
purposes (H. R. 9679). 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To fix the salary of the minister to Liberia. 
COMMITTEE ON ELECTION OF PRESIDENT, VICE 
REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 

(10.80 a. m.—caucus room) 
Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 


PRESIDENT, AND 


States fixing the commencement of the terms of President and | 


Vice President and Members of Congress and fixing the time of 
the assembling of Congress (H. J. Res. 9 and 25). 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States with reference to the election of the President and Vice 
President (H. J. Res. 216). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

326. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting report and recommendation concerning the 
claim of the Oregon Sbort Line Railroad Co. amounting to 
$567.50 (H. Doc. No, 291); to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

327. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Smithsonian Institution for the fiscal year 1930, in the sum 
of $3,500 (H. Doc. No. 292); to the Committee on Appropria 
tions and ordered to be printed. 
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828. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting draft of roposed legislation affecting 
existing appropriations for the Treasury Department (H. Doe. 
No; 293); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
printed. 

329. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting draft of proposed legislation affecting the 
use of an existing appropriation for the Treasury Department 
(H. Doe, No. 284); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

380. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation pertaining 
to the legislative establishment under the Architect of the Capi- 
tol for the fiscal year 1930, to remain available during the fiscal 
year 1931, in the sum of $2,378 (H. Doc. No. 295) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 

331. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for- the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year 1930, $1,000 (H. Doc. 
No. 296) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

832. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transinitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
Office of Public Buildings and Publie Parks of the National 
Capital for the fiscal years 1930 and 1931, in the sum of $21,- 
838 (H. Doc. No, 297) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr, WOOD: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 9979. A 
bill making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in cer- 
tain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 1931, and 
for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 685). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs, H. R. 
7391. A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to deliver 
to the State of North Carolina the silver service presented to the 
United States for the U. S. S. North Carolina (now the U. S. S. 
Charlotte, but out of commission) ; with amendment (Rept. No. 
686). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. WASON: Joint Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers, A report on the disposition of useless papers 
in the Treasury Department (Rept. No. 689). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr, MCLEOD : Committee on the District of Columbia, 
9641. A bill to control the possession, sale, transfer, and use of 
dangerous weapons in the District of Columbia, to provide 
penalties, to prescribe rules of evidence, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 693). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. HAWLEY: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 8881. 
A bill to carry out the recommendation of the President in con- 
nection with the late-claims agreement entered into pursuant 
to the settlement of war claims act of 1928; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 694). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. HAWLEY: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 9142. - 
A bill to extend the jurisdiction of the arbiter under the settle- 
ment of war claims act to patents licensed to the United States 
pursuant to an obligation arising out of their sale by the Alien 
Property Custodian; without amendment (Rept, No. 695). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr, HAWLEY: Committee on Ways and Means. §. J. Res. 
109. Joint resolution extending for two years the time within 
which American claimants may make application for payment, 
under the settlement of war claims act of 1928, of awards of the 
Mixed Claims Commission and of the Tripartite Claims Com- 
mission; without amendment (Rept. No. 696). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


H. R. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS 


RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ANDREW: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 5726. 
A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, 
to deliver to the custody of the city of Salem, Mass., and to 
the Salem Marine Society, of Salem, Mass., the silver-service 
set and bronze clock, respectively, which have been in use on 
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the cruiser Salem; withont amendment (Rept. No. 687). 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 8973. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Charleston 
Museum, of Charleston, S. C., the ship’s bell, plaque, war 
record, name plate, and silver service of the cruiser Charleston 
that is now or may be in his custody; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 688). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9819. 
A bill for the relief of Estle David; with amendment { Rept. 
No. 690). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ERWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 609, A bill 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay certain 
moneys to James McCann; with amendment (Rept. No. 691). 
Referred to Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1739. A bill for 
the relief of J. A. Miller; with amendment (Rept. No. 692). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9941) for 
the relief of Frank Kroegel, alias Francis Kroegel, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, publie bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 9979) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years, to provide 
urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1930, and June 30, 1931, and for other purposes; com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

By Mr. ARNOLD; A bill (H. R. 9980) to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Wabash River at Mount Carmel, Ill.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 9981) to amend section 4894, 
Revised Statutes (title 35, sec. 37, U. S. C.) ; to the Committee 
on Patents, 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 9982) to amend 
the national prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GAVAGAN: A bill (H. R. 9983) to establish a national 
conservatory of music for the education of pupils in music in all 
its branches, vocal and instrumental, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missonri: A bill (H. R. 9984) to amend 
the Federal farm loan act, as amended, by amending the third 
subsection of section 771, title 12, United States Statutes at 
Large, volume 44, Part I; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 9985) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to amend the national prohibition act,” approved 
March 2, 1929; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 9986) to protect the motion- 
picture industry against unfair trade practices and monopoly; 
to provide just settlement of complaints of unfair dealings; to 
provide for the manufacture of wholesome motion pictures, 
both silent and talking, at the source of production; to create 
a Federal motion-picture commission; to define its powers; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (HL R. 9987) to provide for 
the relinquishment by the United States of certain lands to the 
city of Rupert, in the county of Minidoka, in the State of 
Idaho; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 9988) granting 
the consent of Congress to the State of New York to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Alle- 
gheny River at or near Red House, N. ¥.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (H. R. 9989) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the State of Minnesota, Le Sueur County 
and Sibley County, In the State of Minnesota, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Minnesota River at or 
near Henderson, Minn.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 9990) for the rehabilitation 
of the Bitter Root irrigation project, Montana; to the Commit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 9991) to fix the salary of 
the minister to Liberia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 9992) to au- 
thorize an appropriation for the construction of one barracks 
building at the Northwestern Branch of the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 9993) prohibiting the use 
of oleomargarine in any national home for disabled soldiers or 
any naval or Army hospital or charitable institutions sup- 
ported by appropriations from the Federal Government; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 9994) authorizing an annual 
appropriation to the Braille Institute of America (Inc.) for 
the purpose of manufacturing and furnishing embossed books 
and periodicals for the blind, and designating the conditions 
upon which the same may be used, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 9995) to provide 
for the establishment of a Coast Guard station at or near 
Crescent City, Calif.; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 9896) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to settle claims and suits against the District of 
Columbia,” approved February 11, 1929; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (B. R. 9997) to amend an act ap- 
proved July 1, 1898, establishing a uniform system of bank- 
ruptey throughout the United States and acts amendatory 
thereof; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9998) te amend an act approved March 
3, 1911, relating to the judiciary, for the purpose of fixing the 
time and manner of filing claims in suits in equity in district 
courts of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9999) to amend an act approved March 
8, 1911, relating to the judiciary, for the purpose of enabling 
receivers to sue in district courts of the United States other 
than those of their appointment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10000) to amend an act approved March 3, 
1911, relating to the judiciary, for the purpose of extending the 
jurisdiction of receivers appointed by the district courts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A resolution (H. Res. 155) to provide 
for the consideration of H. R. 5694, entitled “A bill author- 
izing appropriations to be expended under the provisions of 
section 7 of the act of March 1, 1911, entitled ‘An act to enable 
any State to cooperate with any other State or States or with 
the United States, for the protection of the watersheds of navi- 
gable streams and to appoint a commission for the acquisition 
of lands for the purpose of conserying the navigability of navi- 
gable rivers, as amended’”; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SNELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 251) to promote 
peace and to equalize the burdens and to minimize the profits of 
war; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 252) making an 
additional appropriation for maintenance of the Senate Office 
Building; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH; A bill (H. R. 10001) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George H. Walker; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3y Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 10002) granting an increase 
of pension to Georgeanna Sharp; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: A bill (H. R. 10003) to authorize full set- 
tlement for professional services rendered to an officer of the 
United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 10004) granting juris- 
diction to the Court of Claims to hear the case of Dayid A. 
Wright; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10005) 
granting a pension to Gwennie A. Philson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 10006) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna Maria Kramer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10007) for the relief of Patrick R. Brown; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KADING: A bill (H. R. 10008) granting an increase 
of pension to Hliza E. Cuddy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (HA. R. 10009) for the relief of Anna 
S. Carrigan; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. MAGRADY: A bill (H. R. 10010) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Anna L. Wynn; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 10011) granting a pension 
to Adeline Emery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10012) granting a pension to Rachael 
Stoser; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWHALL: A bil (H. R. 10013) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William H. Ratliff; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. NOLAN; A bill (H. R. 10014) granting additional war 
risk insurance to Anna Christine Jones; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. REID of Nlinois: A bill (H. R. 10015) granting a 
pension to Heury G. G. Schmidt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SEIBERLING: A bill (H. R. 10016) granting a pen- 
sion to William A. Shirey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

$y Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (H. R. 10017) to provide for a 
survey of the Mouse River, N. Dak., with a view to the pre- 
vention and control of its floods; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 10018) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Melissa H. Posten; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 10019) for the relief of the 
Fairmont Creamery Co., of Omaha, Nebr.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 10020) granting a 
pension to William H. Upchurch; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10021) granting a pension to Ann Wake- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10022) 
granting an increase of pension to Mary Ann Farnsworth; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 10023) granting a pension to 
Ingelow Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10024) granting a pension to Harriet 
Marshall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 10025) for the relief of 
Bettie Settle Jones and Adam H. Settle, the surviving children 
of Reuben Settle; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 10026) providing that Lieut. 
Col. U. S. Grant, 3d, United States Army, shall have the rank 
and receive the pay and allowances of a brigadier general, 
United States Army, while serving as associate director of the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H, R. 10027) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie St. John; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

3y Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 10028) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary L. Baker; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10029) granting a pension to Kate Denny; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITLEY: A bill (H. R. 10080) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Masters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. WOLFENDEN: A bill (H. R. 10081) for the relief 
of the Valley Forge Military Academy (Inc.); to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4708. By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of Wichita, Sedg- 
wick County, Kans., in behalf of legislation favorable to Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4709. By Mr. BOWMAN: Petition from constituents in Mor- 
gan County, W. Va., urging enactment of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans and their depend- 
ents; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4710. By Mr. BRUNNER: Resolution of the International 
Fur Workers’ Union recording their protest against a reduction 
of the present tariff on dressed and dyed China dog and goat 
skins so that their labor will not be forced to compete with 
Chinese labor; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4711. Also, resolution of the Republican Club of Astoria, Long 
Island, N. Y., that this club has gone on record as indorsing 
bill designated as the La Follette-O’Connel! Saturday half holi- 
day bill for all postal employees and urging Congress to pass 
favorably upon this bill; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

4712. By Mr. BURTNESS: Petition of Walhaila Lodge, No. 
50, A. F. and A, M., of Walhalla, N. Dak., urging the passage 
of legislation for the creation of a Federal department of edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Education, 
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4718. Also, petition of Goose River Lodge, No. 19, A. F. and 
A. M., of Portland, N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation 
for the creation of a Federal department of education; to the 
Committee on Education. 

4714, Also, petition of North Star Lodge, No. 16, A. F. and 
A. M., of Larimore, N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation for 
the creation of a Federal department of education; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

4715. Also, petition of Pembina Lodge, A. F. and A, M., of 
Pembina, N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation for the 
creation of a Federal department of education; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

4716. Also, petition of Bathgate Lodge, A. F. and A. M,, of 
Bathgate, N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation for the 
creation of a Federal department of education; to the Com- 
mitte on Education. 

4717. Also, petition of Corinthian Lodge, No. 78, A. F. and 
A. M., of Calvin, N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation for 
the creation of a Federal department of education; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

4718. Also, petition of Lebanon Lodge, No. 34, A. F. and A. M., 
of Langdon, N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation for the 
creation of a Federal department of education; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

4719. Also, petition of Mizpah Lodge, No, 39, A. F. and A. M., 
of Sheldon, N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation for the 
creation of a Federal department of education; to Committee 
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4720. Also, petition of Reynolds Lodge, No. 42, A, F. and 
A. M., of Reynolds, N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation 
for the creation of a Federal department of education; to the 
Committee on Education. 

4721, Also, petition of Shiloh Lodge, No. 1, A. F, and A. M., 
of Fargo, N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation for the 
creation of a Federal department of education; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

4722. Also, petition of Hiram Lodge, No. 20, A. F. and A. M., 
of Page. N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation for the 
ereation of a Federal department of education; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

4723. Also, petition of Cando Lodge, No. 40, A. F. and A. M., 
of Cando, N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation for the 
creation of a Federal department of education; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

4724. Also, petition of Wahpeton Lodge, No. 15, A. F. and 
A. M. of Wahpeton, N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation 
for the creation of a Federal department of education; to the 
Committee on Education. 

4725. Also, petition of Euclid Lodge, No. 24, A. F. and A. M, 
of Lakota, N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation for the 
creation of a Federal department of education ; to the Committee 
on Edueation. 

4726. Also, petition of Eureka Lodge, No. 87, A. F. and A. M. 
of Sarles, N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation for the 
creation of a Federal department of education ; to the Committee 
on Education. 

4727. Also, petition of Temple Lodge, No. 30, A. F and A. M., 
of St. Thomas, N. Dak., urging the passage of legistation for the 
creation of a Federal department of education ; to the Committee 
on Education. 

4728. Also, petition of Mayflower Lodge, No. 94, A. F. and 
A. M., of Finley, N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation for 
the creation of a Federal department of education; to the Com- 
mittee on HNducation. 

4729. Also, petition of Ionic Lodge, No. 64, A, F. and A. M. 
of Hannah, N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation for the 
creation of a Federal department of education ; to the Committee 
on Education, 

4730. Also, petition of Minnewaukan Lodge, No. 21, A. F. and 
A, M., of Devils Lake, N. Dak, urging the passage of legislation 
for the creation of a Federal department of education; to thé 
Committee on Education. 

4731, Also, petition of Crescent Lodge, No. 11, A. F. and A. M. 
of Grafton, N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation for the 
creation of a Federal department of education ; to the Committee 
on Education. 

4732. Also, petition of Harrison Lodge, No. 101, A. F. and 
A. M., of Erie, N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation for the 
creation of a Federal department of education ; to the Committee 
on Education. 

4733. Also, petition of Golden Valley Lodge, No, 26, A. F. and 
A. M., of Park River, N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation 
for the creation of a Federal department of education; to the 
Committee on Education. 

4734. Also, petition of Bisbee Lodge, A. F, and A. M., of Bisbee, 
N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation for the creation of a 
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Federal department of education; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

4735. Also, petition of Liberty Lodge, No. 49, A. F. and A, M., 
of Enderlin, N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation for the 
creation of a Federal department of education; to the Committee 
on Education. 

4736. Also, petition of Hunter Lodge, No. 62, A. F. and A. M., 
of Hunter, N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation for the 
creation of a Federal department of education; to the Commit- 
tee on Education. 

4737. Also, petition of Anchor Lodge, No. 25, A. F. and A. M, 
of Milnor, N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation for the 
ereation of a Federal department of education; to the Commit- 
tee on Education. 

4738. Also, petition of Tongue River Lodge, No. A. F. and 
A. M., of Cavalier, N. Dak., urging the passage of legislation for 
the creation of a Federal department of education; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

4739. By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Petition of Mrs. 
William S. Myers and numerous citizens of Stoneboro, Mercer 
County, Pa., urging the passage of House bill 2562 and Senate 
bill 476, providing increased pensions for veterans of the Span- 
ish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4740. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Des Moines, 
Polk County, Iowa, relative to pension legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4741. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Petition signed by 21 
voters of Denver, Colo., urging passage of House bill 2562; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4742. By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: Petition of 44 residents 
of Hightstown, N. J., favoring increased pensions for Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4748. Also, resolution of Hightstown Council, No. 46, Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty, Hightstown, N. J., favoring the placing of 
North and South American countries under immigration quota 
restriction; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

4744. By Mr. EVANS of Montana: Petition of Typographical 
Union, No. 95, Helena, Mont., urging action on the enlargement 
of the Federal building at Helena, Mont., and that employment 
be given to residents of the section in which labor is performed ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

4745, Also, resolutions of State Association of County Commis- 
sioners of Montana passed February 13, 1930, at Lewistown, 
Mont., urging that prompt action be taken for the licensing and 
development of power sites on the Flathead River in Montana; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4746. By Mr. FENN: Resolutions of the New England Tobacco 
Growers’ Association, adopted at their annual meeting on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1930, favoring an increase in the rate on wrapper 
tobacco; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

4747, Also, petition of the New England Tobacco Growers’ 
Association, adopted at their annual meeting on February 5, 
1930, favoring the amendment of section 307 of the pending tariff 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4748. Also, resolutions of the Board of Selectmen of the Town 
of Manchester, Conn., favoring House bill 2652, increasing the 
pensions of the veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4749. By Mr, FITZPATRICK: Petition of the Common Coun- 
cil of the City of Yonkers, N. Y., favoring the passage of House 
bill 167, providing for a half holiday for postal employees; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

4750. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of 44 citizens of Grange- 
ville, Idaho, indorsing Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to the men who served in 
the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4751. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of American 
Legion posts at Clearlake, Okla.; Fairview, Okla.; Perry, Okla. ; 
Medford, Okla.; Alva, Okla.; Capron, Okla.; and Enid, Okla., 
favoring amending section 200, World War veterans’ act; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

4752. By Mr. GLOVER: Petition of Hot Spring and Garland 
County citizens, urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting 
an increase of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4753. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition signed by a number of 
citizens of Island County, Wash., urging enactment of legisla- 
tion increasing pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

4754. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of voters of Eugene, Oreg., 
praying for passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4755. By Mr. HOPE: Petition of Guy Jenks and 77 others, of 
Hoisington, Kans., in behalf of legislation to increase the pen- 
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sion of veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4756. By Mr. HOWARD; Petition signed by John L. Snyder, 
of Norfolk, Nebr., and 42 others of Norfolk, Nebr., praying for 
the passage of House bill 2562, providing increased rates of 
pension to men who served in the forces of the United States 
during the Spanish-American War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4757. By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Petition of numerous residents 
of Jefferson County, Ala., in behalf of more liberal pensions for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4758. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Pontiac, Mich., 
urging legislation liberalizing pensions being paid to veterans 
of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

4759. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of Capt. Luther 
Barker, honorary national commander, United Indian War Vet- 
erans, Clay Center, Kans., indorsing House bill 9044 increasing 
pensions of Indian war yeterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4760. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Tacoma, Montesano, and Copalis, Wash., favoring 
pending Spanish-American War veterans legislation ; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4761. By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: Petition of citizens of 
Lawrence County, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring 
about the passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4762, By Mr. KOPP: Petition of Mrs. Conna Wickham and 
many other citizens of Keokuk, Iowa, urging the passage of 
legislation in behalf of Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4768, Also, petition of Frank Yaley and other residents of 
Denmark, Iowa, urging the enactment- of House bill 2562; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

4764. By Mr. KORELL: Petition of residents of Portland, 
Oreg., favoring passage of legislation to increase pensions to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4765. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of the Canby (Minn.) Chapter 
of the Izaak Walton League of America, indorsing the Shipstead- 
Newton-Nolan bill; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

4766. Also, petition of Farmers Hlevator Co., Shipping Asso- 
ciation, Cooperative Creamery Co., and Cooperative Oil, of Ren- 
ville, Minn., urging adequate tariff rates for agriculture; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

4767. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of Sherwood Hill and 
other citizens of Ada, Okla., urging immediate action on House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension for veterans 
of the Spanish War period ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4768. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of Colonel Wikoff Camp, 
No. 6, of Jersey City, N. J., favoring the passage of House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4769. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Gibson- 
Snow Co. (Inc.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the passage of the 
Capper-Kelly bill to protect trade-mark owners; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents, 

4770, Also, petition of Ford & Co. (Inc.), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
bulk-fruit packers, favoring the passage of the Reed bill, H. R. 
8571; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

4771. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of Daniel Grif- 
fiths and 69 other residents of Divernon, IN., urging the passage 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. s 

4772. By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition of Fred C. Burdt, 2242 
Prince Street, Dubuque, Iowa, and signed by 76 other citizens of 
Dubuque, Iowa, urging the passage of legislation increasing the 
rates of pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4773. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of A. McCarty and 
other citizens of Evansville, Ind., that Congress enact into law 
at this session legislation in behalf of Spanish-American War 
soldiers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4774. By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Petition of Smith County 
Medical Society of Smith County, Tex., protesting against the 
passage of the bill by Representative PORTER, of Pennsylvania, 
providing for the appointment of a commissioner of prohibition 
pertaining to the Harrison narcotic law; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

4775. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition of Paul M. Weber and a 
large number of citizens of Corry, Pa., asking for the passage 
of the Spanish War bill, H. R. 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 
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4776. Also, petition of C. V. Broogher and a large number 
of citizens of Corry, Pa., asking for the passage of the Spanish 
War bill, H. R. 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4777. By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of officers of the American 
Legion post at Long Pine, Nebr., asking for the speedy con- 
sideration and passage of pending bills providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the military forees 
of the United States during the Spanish War period; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4778. By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition signed by citizens of 
Lemhi County, Idaho, urging the enactment of legislation in- 
creasing’ the pensions of Spanish-American War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4779. By Mr. SMITH of West Virigina: Petition of citizens 
of Beckley, Raleigh County, W. Va., favoring the early passage 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces 
of the United States during the Spanish War; to the Committee 
on Pensions, = 

4780. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of the board of aldermen 
of New Haven, Conn., for the establishment of October 11 as 
a national holiday in memory of Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

4781. By Mr. WATRES: Petition of citizens of Troop, 
Lackawanna County, Pa., urging the passage of House Dill 
2562 granting an increase of pension to Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4782. Also, petition of citizens of Lackawanna County, urging 
the passage of House bill 2562 granting an increase of pensions 
to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
pensions. 

4783. By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: Petition of sundry citizens 
of the fourteenth congressional district of Massachusetts urg- 
ing the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 to 
increase pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

4784. By Mr. WOLFENDEN: Petition of George B. Scarlett 
and other citizens of Kennett Square, Pa., urging the passage 
of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, granting an increase of 
pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4785. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
Disabed American Veterans of the World War, Fort Whipple 
Chapter No. 3, of Whipple, Ariz., urging favorabe action on the 
Rankin bill, providing for extension of the presumptive clause 
of the World War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended, to be ex- 
tended to January 1, 1930, and to include chronic constitutional 
diseases; to the COmmittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

4786. By Mr. WOOD: Petition of citizens of Lafayette, Ind., 
asking the passage of legislation granting increased rates of pen- 
sion to the veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

4787. Also, petition of disabled Spanish-American War vet- 
erans of the Indiana State Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, asking 
the early passage of House bill 2562, granting increased rates 
of pension ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 


Turspar, February 18, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, = 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Cutting 
Ashurst Dale 
Baird Deneen 

k Dili 
Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 


The 


Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 


Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Rohbsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 


Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
srookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
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Watson 
Wheeler 


Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 


Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 


Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Sullivan Trammell Walsh, Mont, 
Swanson Tydings Waterman 
Mr. SHEPPARD, I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr, Kiyo] is necessarily detained from the Sen- 
ate by illness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 
I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Regn], who are delegates from the United States 
to the Naval Arms Conference meeting in London, England, 
Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] is unavoidably 
absent, I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Eigħty- 
nine Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is 
present, 


PETITION AND MEMORIAL 


Mr. SULLIVAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Laramie County, Wyo., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, 
the Philippine insurrection and the China relief expedition, 
which was ordered to lie on the table, 

Mr. KEAN presented a resolution adopted by the Catholic 
Central Verein of America and the Catholic Women’s Union of 
America, New Jersey branches, at Union City, N. J., relative to 
law observance, opposing the arbitrary regulation of human 
conduct by law on subjects touching morality and favoring the 
removal from the Constitution and statute books of all arbi- 
trary attempts at such regulation, and also the consideration 
and adoption of proposed legislation in the light of natural 
rights, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


BOULDER DAM 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there has been given publicity 
a letter written by Mr. George W. Woodruff, who was formerly 
attorney general of the State of Pennsylvania, and prior to that 
was one of the Assistant Attorneys General of the United States 
for the Department of the Interior. Mr. Woodruff has given 
consideration to the legal phases of the Boulder Dam act and 
the proposed action by the Secretary of the Interior. I desire 
to read the letter: 


FEBRUARY 15, 1930. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mn. Preswwent: My strong fear that an irretrievable mistake 
may be made in allocating power from Boulder Dam, a fear shared by 
large numbers of citizens, constraing me to address you this open 
letter, 

If a private citizen like myself needs an excuse for appealing to the 
President, I explain that, with one other, I drafted the Federal water 
Dower act upon which the Boulder Dam law is based, and that I held, 
25 years ago under Roosevelt and Secretary Garfield, the same official 
position now held by Solicitor E, C. Finney. Since then I have felt the 
utmost concern over many grievously wrong acts of the Department of 
the Interior, the majority of which were too hidden, in spite of their 
enormity, to be noticed by the general body of the citizens. Some, how- 
ever, like many actions by Secretary Ballinger, and the Teapot Dome 
and Elk Hills ofl] reserve action by Secretary Fall, have aroused wide 
attention and condemnation. 

Feeling sure that allocation of any Boulder Dam power to private 
interests must be bad as defeating the intent of the law—illegal as dis- 
obeying the clear mandate of the law—and unwise, from either a na- 
tional or a party standpoint, as casting still further doubt on the Inte- 
rior Department, which is the great human interest department of our 
Governinent—I can not resist the conscientious impulse to call your 
attention to the grave danger of any defeat, by so-called Executive dis- 
cretion, of the Boulder Dam law, 

Power has come to be the foundation of life, comfort, and social 
freedom to the mass of our people. Keen-sighted financiers have seen 
this coming for generations. They recognized it as the main chance for 
control of money and politics. A great Power Trust was thus evolved, 
It exists to-day with all its fearsome possibilities, 

Congress now pisses a wonderful law after unusually full discussion, 
which has great possibilities for betterment of the public welfare. 

This Boulder Dam iaw is an arrow aimed directly at the heart of the 
Power Trust. It not only hurts the trust by freeing the municipalities 
in California, Nevada, and Arizona from its domination but it will be 
an example leading gradually to nation-wide freedom.. The future of the 
whole country is at stake. 

This being so, how illegal and how unwise for Secretary Wilbur to 
give the Power Trust any of the power so clearly dedicated by Congress 
to the municipalities! 

But why fear that Secretary Wilbur will do anything illegal and 
anwise? Is he not the steward of the publie interest in the people's 
property in Boulder Dam? 
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Yes; but I can not forget the scores of instances capped by Teapot 
Dome. I can not shut my eyes to the powerful and adroit activity 
of the Power Trust, with its war chest of millions, its hundreds of 
acute, adroit, and highly paid agents, its ultimate interest in literally 
billions, dependent on continuing its unregulated control of power dis- 
tribution. This activity has proved itself a worthy cause of fear. 

Secretary Wilbur has asked, as was his right, advice on the Boulder 
Dam law from his law officer, Mr. Finney. The questions and answers 
came along piecemeal. They are now made public in a unified résumé 
and are the direct cause of my fear. Mr, Finney’s opinions are funda- 
mentally wrong, no matter whether or not he could defend some of them, 
or at least the words of some of them. ‘The opinions are cause of fear 
because they raise a smoke screen behind which the law might be 
defeated. Their intent seems to be to prepare the way for defeat of 
the law. 

The “ public interest” in Boulder Dam power is clearly expressed in 
the law. The intent is to have every kilowatt allotted to the States and 
municipalities. Allotment of any of the power to private companies is 
primarily against the law and the public interest, legally permissible 
only, if, as is not true, the power can. not be utilized by the munici- 
palities. Can anyone imagine Congress spending public funds to supply 
private corporations with cheap power to be resold at high prices to 
municipalities or private citizens? 

Mr. Finney is wrong in holding that the financial aspect of this allot- 
ment of power is of primary importance to the public interest. The 
status of this matter is so evident that to stress it as primarily im- 
portant is to raise a smoke screen, obscuring the real primary interest 
of the law; namely, that municipalities, separately or in cooperation, 
shall get the benefit of all the power. 

Mr, Finney is woefully wrong in advising that the use to which the 
power shall be put by the municipalities js restricted in the Boulder 
Dam law. That act gives them preference right to all the power. It 
is silent as to how it shall be used. They may legally and properly use 
the power in any way that their charter rights permit. Of course, they 
may not use it in any other way. 

Why raise a smoke screen by speculating on the unsolvable problem 
of just how they will use it? Are Mr. Finney or Secretary Wilbur 
clairvoyant as to the future? There are court methods available to 
interested parties for restraining municipalities from acting beyond their 
charter rights. In California, at least, municipalities have broad legal 
power to supply electric current beyond the -municipal boundaries. 
(Art. 11, sec. 19, of California constitution.) How can Secretary Wilbur 
presume to hamper the municipalities when the State constitution sets 
them free to do good? 

Mr. Finney is wrong on discretion of the Secretary. The law gives 
the Secretary discretion, but not to defeat the law by allotting power to 
private interests. His discretion is to effectuate the law by patient 
helpfulness to municipalities, to see that they qualify and receive all the 
power, to the last kilowatt, just as Congress and the law clearly 
express, The weaker the municipality, the stronger the discretion. In 
this the law is a shining example of righteous lawmaking, If any 
municipality can not finally qualify to receive its allotment, that is 
unfortunate; but even then its Iapsed share must be given to other 
municipalities, not to the private interests. 

The law shows its intention to bave municipalities treated tenderly 
in many ways, and particularly by inviting them to combine for the con- 
struction of transmission lines or any otber action tending to effectuate 
the preference right of any or all of them, 

However, all argument is academic in face of the fact that the law 
clearly directs Secretary Wilbur to give preference right for all the 
power to States and municipalities. 

His clear duty under direct mandate of the law is to give this 
preference. 

No specious argument of the Power Trust should swerve him. 

Of course, he must get back for all the people the cost of the dam and 
any plant constructed by the United States from the part of the people 
who are benefited. That is evident and easy, The very raising of the 
question is so unnecessary that it arouses suspicion. Under the law, 
however, the contract terms can be, and should be, easy on the 
municipalities. 

The Supreme Court bas said that the action of the Secretary of the 
Interior along lines of his executive duty is the action of the President. 
If Secretary Wilbur allots any power to private Interests away from the 
municipalities, it is the President so acting. 

I am taking the liberty of reminding you of this danger to the public 
interest in the name of millions of everyday fellow citizens; and having 
done so, I shall rest easy in the belief that to warn you of the danger is 
to avert it. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Gro. W. WOODRUFF. 


REPORTS OF THE IMMIGRATION COMMITTED 


Mr. GOULD, from the Committee on Immigration, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1278) to authorize the issuance of 
certificates of admission to aliens, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it without amendment, 
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Mr. HARRIS, from the Committee on Immigration, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 51) to subject certain immigrants, born 
in countries of the Western Hemisphere to the quota under 
the immigration laws, reported it without amendment. 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office 
nominations, which were placed on the Executive Calendar, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 3603) granting a pension to James J. McAllister 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HALE: 

A biil (S. 3604) granting a pension to William L. Ross (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, HEBERT: 

A bill (S. 3605) granting an increase of pension to Ruth B. 
Richardson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 3606) to amend section 201 of the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924, as amended; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3607) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free State 
highway bridge across the Allegheny River at Red House, 
N. Y.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3608) for the relief of Charles F. Bond, receiver 
of the partnership of Thorp & Bond, New York, N. Y.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 3609) for the relief of Katherine R. Theberge; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 3610) granting an increase of pension to Nellie E. 
Withey (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

A bill (S. 3611) for the relief of Sarah Ann Coe (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3612) granting a pension to Zattoo Adkins (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. HASTINGS: 

A bill (S. 3613) for the relief of Ernest G. A. Schifferdecker 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr, DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 3614) to provide for the appointment of two addi- 
tional district judges for the northern district of Illinois; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3615) to amend section 8 of the act making appro- 
priations to provide for the expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
and for other purposes, approved March 4, 1913; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

3y Mr. BINGHAM: 

A pill (S. 3616) to amend an act entitled “An act relative to 
naturalization and citizenship of married women,” approved 
September 22, 1922; to the Committee on Immigration. 

A bill (S. 8617) to pestpone the contribution of Porto Rico 
toward the cost of dredging San Juan Harbor, P. R.; to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

A bill ($. 8618) granting the consent of Congress to rebuild, 
reconstruct, maintain, and operate the existing railroad bridge 
across the Cumberland River, near the town of Burnside, in 
the State of Kentucky; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. COUZENS;: 

A bill (S. 3619) to reorganize the Federal Power Commission ; 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


LIEUT. COL, U. 8. GRANT, 3D, UNITED STATES ARMY 


Mr, FESS. Mr. President, the Commission on the Two hun- 
dvedth Anniversary of the Birth of Gen, George Washington 
has recommended that from now on the work shall be placed 
under a director and an associate director. The commission 
has recommended that those directors be Col. U. S. Grant, 3d, 
and Congressman Broom, because of their peculiar fitness in 
the two fields. In order to do that it will be necessary for us 
to advance Colonel Grant both in rank and in salary. 

Obeying the request of the commission, I am introducing a 
joint resolution—and a similar one was introduced in the 
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House—advancing Colonel Grant to the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral, and also making provision that his salary shall be not 
tess than $10,000. That will require legislative action. There- 
fore I am introducing this joint resolution, te be referred to 
the proper committee, and I am making this announcement so 
that when it comes up the Senate will understand the situa- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GotpssoroveH in the 
chair). The joint resolution will be received and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 141) providing that Lieut. 
Col, U. S. Grant, 3d, United States Army, shall have the rank 
and receive the pay and allowances of a brigadier general, 
United States Army, while serving as associate director of the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. HAWES submitted amendments intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


Paragraph 772, on page 143, line 14, after the word “ pound,” to 
insert “ crude horseradish, 3 cents per pound.” 

On page 143, lines 14 and 15, to strike out “ including crude horse- 
radish.” 

Paragraph 773, on page 144, at the end of line 7, change the period 
to a semicolon and add “horseradish prepared or preserved in any 


manner, 50 per cent ad valorem.” 
THE FARM RELIEF SITUATION (S. DOC. NO. 86) 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I know it is an unusual request, 
but a short article on the farm situation by Dr, A. R. Johnston 
appeared in The State, a paper published in Columbia, S. C. 
Such widespread interest has been manifested in this article 
dealing with the farm relief problem that I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed as a Senate document. It does not con- 
sist of more than three or four pages, and it is a matter of very 
vital importance. The subject has been handled wonderfully 
well by this gentleman. 

Mr, SMOOT. Has the article already been printed in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; it has been printed in the RECORD, but 
it is a short article; it will not take more than two or three 
pages. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
of the Senator from South Carolina? 
and it is so ordered. 

ALASKA COMMERCE IN 1929 (S. DOC. NO. 87) 

Mr. BINGHAM presented a report from the collector of cus- 
toms at Juneau, Alaska, giving the value of shipments of gold 
from Alaska, of copper ore, of fish and fish products, of furs and 
fur skins, and of reindeer meat for 1929, and shipments of mer- 
chandise and gold and silver from the United States and Canada 
to Alaska for 1929; also a tabulation of passenger movements, 
which, with the accompanying data, was ordered to be printed 
as a document with illustrations. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. 


Is there objection to the request 
The Chair hears none, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 40) authorizing and requesting the Presi- 
dent to extend invitations to foreign governments to be repre- 
sented by delegates at the International Congress for the Blind 
to be held in the city of New York in 1931. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 736. An act to authorize the cession to the city of New 
York of land on the northerly side of New Dorp Lane in ex- 
change for permission to connect Miller Field with the said 
city’s public sewer system ; 

H. R. 2021. An act to authorize the establishment of boundary 
lines for the March Field Military Reservation, Calif. ; 

H. R. 4289. An act to approve act No. 55 of the Session Laws 
of 1929 of the Territory of Hawaii entitled “An act to authorize 
and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and 
supply of electric current for light and power within the dis- 
trict of Hamakna, island and county of Hawaii”; 

H. R. 4656. An act to amend the Hawaiian organic act, as 
amended ; 
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H. R. 4767. An act to authorize sale of iron pier in Delaware 
Bay near Lewes, Del. ; 

H. R. 4899. An act to provide for the construction of a vessel 
for the Coast Guard for rescue and assistance work on Lake 
Michigan: 

: = R.5283. An act to declare valid the title to certain Indian 
ands; 

H. R. 5672. An act to abolish the Papago Saguaro National 
Monument, Ariz., to provide for the disposition of certain lands 
therein for park and recreational uses, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5693. An act providing for retired pay for certain mem- 
bers of the former Life Saving Service, equivalent to retired 
pay granted to members of the Coast Guard; 

H. R. 6123. An act to allow credit to homestead settlers and 
entrymen for military service in certain Indian wars; 

H. R. 6338. An act authorizing the erection of a sanitary fire- 
proof hospital at the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers at Togus, Me.; 

H. R. 6843. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to maintain a 
bridge across the Hatchie River on the Bolivar-Selmer Road 
about 3.9 miles southeast of Bolivar and a short distance up- 
more from the mouth of the Piney Creek in Hardeman County, 
Tenn. ; 

H. R. 6874: An act to authorize exchanges of lands with owners 
of private-land holdings within the Petrified Forest National 
Monument, Ariz. ; 

H. R. 7830, An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” ap- 
proved April 30, 1900; 

H. R. 7984. An act to approve act No. 29 of the Session Laws 
of 1929 of the Territory of Hawaii entitled “An act to authorize 
and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and 
supply of electric current for light and power within Hanalei, 
in the district of Hanalei, island and county of Kauai”; 

H. R. 8143. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the Black River at 
or near Pocahontas, Ark. ; 

H. R. 8154, An act providing for the lease of oil and gas de- 
posits in or under railroad and other rights of way; 

H. R. 8294. An act to amend the act of Congress approved 
June 28, 1921 (42 Stat. 67, 68), entitled “An act to provide 
for the acquisition by the United States of private rights of 
fishery in and about Pearl Harbor, Hawaii”; 

H. R. 8368. An act providing for a study regarding the con- 

struction of a highway to connect the northwestern part of the 
United States with British Columbia, Yukon Territory, and 
Alaska, in cooperation with the Dominion of Canada; 
_ H. R. 8423. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota, or any political subdivision thereof, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Topeka, Minn. ; 

H. R. 8476. An act to authorize a survey of certain lands 
claimed by the Zuni Pueblo Indians, New Mexico, and the issu- 
ance of patent therefor; 

H. R. 8527. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
enable the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of the American forces now interred in the ceme- 
teries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” 
approved March 2, 1929; 

H. R. 8559. An act to authorize the incorporated town of Cor- 
doya, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction of a trunk 
sewer system and a bulkhead or retaining wall, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 8562. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Randolph, Mo.; 

H. R. 8805. An act to authorize the acquisition for military 
purposes of land in the county of Montgomery, State of Ala- 
bama, for use as an addition to Maxwell Field; 

H. R. 9806. An act to authorize the construction of certain 
bridges and to extend the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of other bridges over the navigable waters of 
the United States; 

H. J. Res, 197. Joint resolution to authorize the purchase of a 
motor lifeboat, with its equipment and necessary spare parts, 
from foreign life-saving services ; 

H. J. Res, 205. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses of 
participation by the United States in the International Fur 
Trade Exhibition and Congress to be held in Germany in 1930; 
and 

H. J. Res. 223. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses of 
participation by the United States in the International Confer- 
ence for the Codification of International Law in 1930, 


1930 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 
Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on to-day, February 18, 1930, that committee presented to 
the President of the United States the enrolled joint resolution 
(S: J. Res. 40) authorizing and requesting the President to 
extend invitations to foreign governments to be represented by 
delegates at the International Congress for the Blind to be held 
in the city of New York in 1931. 


REVISION OF THD TARIFF 


The.Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, prior to the recess 
last night I commented upon the fact that there are some. items 
in the bill into which aluminum enters as a constituent part. 
Most of them, however, are of no great consequence, and I take 
no time upon them with the exception of aluminum foil, appear- 
ing in paragraph 382. The present law imposes a duty upon 
that article of 35 per cent. The bill before us increases the 
rate to 40 per cent. Accordingly, I move, on page 110, in line 6, 
that “40” be stricken out and “35” substituted therefor, so as 
to read: 


Aluminum foil less than six one-thousandths of 1 inch in thickness, 
35 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is in conformity with the 
action of the Senate on the aluminum items upon which we 
voted yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, while we are on the metal 
schedule I think it very appropriate to have inserted in the 
Recoxp an article from the New Republic of February 19, 1930, 
entitled “The Steel Mills of To-day,” in which the authors 
demonstrate the fact that many steel mills of the country are 
still working their employees 12 hours a day and 7 days 
in the week. I ask unanimous consent that the article may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the New Republic, February 19, 1930] 
THS STEEL MILLS TO-DAY—THE 12-HOUR DAY AND THE 7-DAY WEEK GO ON 

(Seven years ago, as a more or less direct result of the publicity given 
to an inquiry into working conditions made by a committee of the Inter- 
Church World Movement, the steel industry found itself confronted by 
an aroused public opinion demanding improvement in its treatment of 
labor, and especially a revision of the 12-hour-day and T-day-week 
schedules then in force, Until then officials in the industry had always 
maintained that, due to certain “continuous processes” involved in 
stee] making, these schedules could never be altered, and a long series 
of strikes, indicating the blind protest of the workers at these inhuman 
conditions, had not shaken their stand. Now, however, under the gen- 
eral protest, they began to see differently. President Harding dis- 
patched a polite note to Judge Elbert Gary; Judge Gary responded 
courteously, “It is now time,” he admitted, “to adopt the 8-hour 
day.” Orders went out to the mills. Everyone rejoiced—except, per- 
haps, the Inter-Church World Movement, which found its subsidies 
suddenly and mysteriously withdrawn. ‘The 8-hour day had come at 
Jast to the milis. 

(Last summer two graduate students of Boston University set out 
to discover by personal investigation at the mills how many of the 
reforms promised in 1923 are still in effect. The New Republic prints 
below the first of two articles revealing the result of their survey.— 
The Editors.) 

Nine thousand men who went to work in steel mills at 6 o’clock this 
morning will not quit work until 6 o'clock to-night. At 6 o'clock to- 
night 9,000 fresh men will relieve them, and they will work until 6 
o'clock to-morrow morning. Twelve hours work, nine hours sleep, 
three hours maximum for food, family life, and diversion—this is the 
daily round of existence for these men employed in the mills to-day, 
This, one item of the investigation we made last year, is the clearest 
answer to those who may be inclined to wonder how closely the steel 
industry has held to the 8-hour-day program it promised in 1923. 

In our survey we covered all the companies of any importance with 
the exception of those at Duluth, Minn., and at Denver, Colo. In all, 
176 plants owned by 131 companies were visited and a study made of 
the conditions affecting more than 300,000 workers, or about 80 per 
cent of all men working in the basic processes of steel making. We 
found in sum that, although the number of men working 12 hours a 
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hours or more has not. Besides the cighteen thousand-odd men referred 
to above, we found 5,300 working 11 hours and 124,250 men working 
10 hours a day. This means that a total of 157,700 men, or more than 
50 per cent of all the workers included in the survey, are working 
10 or more hours a day, and the 8-hour day remains almost as much 
a myth in the steel industry as it was seven years ago, when all the 
excitement started, In most instances those men who enjoy an 8-hour 
schedule have it only because their work—as in the open-hearth or 
the hot-mill departments—is so peculiarly racking that human nature 
could hardly support longer hours. 

The figures just quoted, and those which will follow, must in most 
cases be taken as approximate, but erring usually toward the side of 
conservatism. The utmost difficulty was encountered in securing data, 
Throughout the steel industry, among the officials, there exists a well- 
settled—and in view of the conditions a quite understandable—policy 
of secrecy as to such matters as wages, hours of labor, etc. It is lo be 
noted that the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics itself can 
obtain figures only on the understanding that they will be kept abso- 
lutely confidential. In the company offices, the commonest retort to in- 
quiry is, “It's none of your business, or the public’s either, how we 
treat our labor.” Among the workers, in many plants, an elaborate spy 
system operates to prevent the men from admitting any dissatisfaction 
with conditions in the mills, for fear of losing their jobs. In general, 
an almost medieval conception of the employer's privileges, with rela- 
tion both to the employee and to the general public, prevails. 

Hostility meets the investigator everywhere, among the officials, Mr. 
Crockard, president of the Woodward Steel Corporation, at Birming- 
ham, Ala., dismisses our questions as to his company's labor policies 
with a brusque, “We do not care to discuss that matter at all!” 
Pressed further, and asked particularly why he does not want the pub- 
lic informed as to the conditions under which his men are working, he 
replies: “ We take care of our own problems. What we do does not 
concern the people outside.” Mr. F. F. Foss, assistant to the president 
of the Wheeling Steel Corporation, reveals a clue as to the reasons 
behind this attitude. “Will all this be published?" he asks at once. 
Answered yes, he retreats immediately behind a wall of reserve: “ Then 
I won't give you a thing!” “ Why won't you? Don’t you want the 
public to know?” we ask. ‘It’s our own business,” he replies. “ We 
don’t tell anyone.” 

The most determined pumping of this gentleman elicited only two 
statements—first, that the working hours of their employees vary (a 
somewhat obvious fact), and, second, that none of the men work 12 
hours, “ unless it is in the police department.” He insisted, however, 
that everything at their plants was on a 6-day-a-week basis. How 
misleading this latter statement may be, although technically true, will 
be revealed in the present article. 

The Wheeling Steel Corporation, by the way, ranks second only to 
the United States Steel Corporation in its resolution to keep everything 
dark. The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., the Central Alloy Cos., 
and the Bethlehem Steel Corporation fellow close behind. 

Matched with these are those other companies which have adopted 
a policy of freely answering all questions, willingly giving out infor- 
mation—but information which, upon analysis, turns out to be utterly 
at variance with the facts. It was always our policy, however, to check 
data through several sources, to avoid the possibility of being misled. 

Where erroneous information was offered us at headquarters, inquiry 
among the workers and lesser officials never failed to reveal the dis- 
crepancies and set us on the right track. Often, too, in dealing with 
companies whose heads were most guarded, it was amusing to observe 
how easily the desired information could be secured in other depart- 
ments of the samesfirm. The truth, In the long run, is almost impos- 
sible to conceal. Presidents, high officials, majority stockholders may 
adopt a policy of absolute secrecy as to conditions in the company 
they rule over; lower officials, having less pressing reasons to suppress 
the facts, are likely to be less cautious. By tactful inquiry, by open- 
ing a discussion on such harmless topics as pension systems, group 
insurance, total number of employees, we would often have plant super- 
intendents, employment officers at the mills, and so on, innocently dis- 
closing facts which their superiors had peremptorily refused to reveal 
In no case, however, was any officia] statement accepted as final until it 
had been checked and rechecked by interviewing the workers. 

Thus, with the Allegheny Steel Co. at Breckenridge, Pa. Within 
the offices of this plant an almost beatific calm prevailed. The officer 
we interviewed greeted us courteously ; he was only too anxious to help. 
Patiently answering our questions, he revenled that conditions, at this 
plant, at least, were really heavenly. Long hours? Unthinkable. Sev- 
en-day week? Of course not, Dissatisfaction? Never. He bowed us 
out, and we turned our attention to the workers. Here the story was 
different. 

Long hours? You bet. Fourteen hours for many men; some com 
mon laborers putting in as much as 16 hours a day. Seven-day week? 
“Hell, yes! I’ve been letting them kill me for 14 hours a day, 7 days 
a week, for 2 months now. All I’ve stayed out was one day, for my 
mother's funeral.” Dissatisfaction so general and so outspoken, dis- 
ecrepancies so glaring that we were driven to return to the same gen- 
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He met us awkwardly, fumbled, evaded. 
conference with the plant superintendent, he backed water and ad- 
mitted that on the week-end change some men did work a 16-hour turn. 
We did not press him further—to ask, for instance, how he harmonized 
this admission with his previous statement denying a T-day-week sched- 
ule, Obviously, if the two shifts overlap at the end of the week a 
7-day schedule is patently confessed. 

As a matter of fact, the T-day week, far more than long houts or 
inhuman working conditions, still remains the heaviest burden on the 
workers in the steel industry. In spite of the infernal beat, the 
brutal unending roar of the machinery, the cracking labor, a strong 
man can stand up under it for 8 hours, even perhaps for 10 hours a day, 
and even for 6 days a week. But there is something brutalizing, some- 
thing utterly beyond humanity, in a system that imposes such work 
every day in the week. Then everything changes; there is no rest, no 
period of recuperation; as long as a man holds his job he will never 
have one day in the whole succession to look forward to as his own. 
Such a life is humanly insupportable. The man who endures it ceases 
to be a man; he becomes an animal. 

Before the strike of 1919 the standard working day in the steel 
industry was 12 hours and the standard working week was 7 days. 
it was asserted, moreover, even so late as 1923, that because of those 
processes in steel making which must be continuous, this schedule 
could. never be changed. In 1923, bewever, public pressure induced 
the industry ostensibly to change its viewpoint, and many of the 
larger companies went so far as to promise an 8-hour day and a 6-day 
week, How they have lived up to their promises is another matter. 
We found that 77,280 men, or more than one-fourth of the 300,000 
covered in our survey, are still working a full 7 days per week. Some 
178,731 are working 6 days and 51,230 514 days. 

Many curious expedients, however, have been devised by which the 
workers may. be made to seem to work only six days a week while still 
actually working seven. The Carnegie Steel Co., a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation, furnishes an example. Here one of 
the chief officers of the company willingly supplied information; even 
admitting that all men employed by United States Steel are not by 
any means on an 8-hour schedule, as is commonly supposed. Of the 
40,000 employees of his own company, about 60 per cent are on an 
8-hour shift, the remainder work 10 hours. These figures agree with 
our check, except for the detail that if the office force were subtracted 
from the total, the percentage of men working 10 hours In the mills 
wonld be nearer 45 and of those working 8 hours 55. 

As to the 7-day week, this gentleman, intentionally or not, was mis- 
leading. “Every man is given at least 24 hours off each week,” he 
stnted positively, and his statement is strictly true. Let us see, how- 
ever, what it means. 

Outside the steel industry the week's work ends, pretty generally, at 
Saturday noon. Now, almost any man, under these conditions, would 
say ofhand that he bas a day and a half off every week. It would 
probably surprise him if some one—sSay, 2 steel magnate—were to tell 
him that he has not a day and a half but nearly two days off. Yet that 
is how things are figured in the steel industry. 

There, apparently, 24 hours is a day, whether it begins at noon or at 
8 o'clock Saturday evening and ends at noon or at 8 o'clock Sunday. 
Consequently the man who quits work at noon Saturday and goes back 
to work on Monday morning at § o'clock must enjoy—still by the steel 
magnate’s figuring—a lay off of 44 hours, or just 4 hours short of 2 
full days. His day and a half ended at Sunday midnight; the fact that 
he spent the remaining § hours sleeping doesn’t count. 

It doesn't count, at least, in the steel industry, Work days, a man 
finishing an 8-hour shift lays over 16 hours before béginning work again. 
The fact that, at the regular weekly change of shift, his shift is set 
ahead 8 hours, thus giving him a 24-hour lay over—this fact is the 
sole justification for the statement quoted, with its implication that a 
6-day week is in force. The workers themselves call it, with more 
justice, the “1 day off in 19” system—meaning that it takes approxi- 
mately 3 working weeks before the weekly 8-hour extra lay off totals an 
actual extra day. 

It was impossible to obtain exact figures as to the number of men on 
this schedule in the Carnegie Steel Co., but it is probably between three 
and five thousand, Other subsidiaries of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, such as the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. and the Illinois steel 
companies, are run on much the same basis. An incautious gentleman 
at the Chicago plant office revealed a total of 11,000 men employed 
there, 40 per cent of whom are on a 10-hour shift, the balance on 8 
hours, and of these about 1,100 men, or 10 per cent, on the “ 6-day 
week,” as interpreted by the United States Steel Corporation. This 
ratio, according to our data, would apply generally to the corporation 
as a whole. 

Obviously, to provide a full day’s lay over an extra “swing” of men 
equal to one-sixth of the total number employed wonld have to be 
engaged. Then for any given day 1 man out of each 7 would be 
laying of and the other 6 would be working, Processes would go 
on continuously, of course, but the expense of such a practice is only 
too obvious; instead, the United States Steel Corporation is content 
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eight hours extra a week. Other companies do not provide this small 
relief but offer other expedients. Thus at the Jones & Laughlin Co., 
at Pittsburg, every man, in theory, has the privilege of taking 1 
day in 10 off. We found by inquiry among the workers that almost 
no one eyer took advantage of it; most of the men had never even heard 
of it. Some companies offer no relief at all but work a straight 7-day 
week, 

To be noted among these are the Otis Steel Co., at Cleveland, the 
Central Iron & Steel Co., at Harrisburg, Pa., each 100 per cent 7-day 
week for all employees—in the first 5,000 men, and in the second 1,000. 
The Corrigan-McKinney Co., at Cleveland, follows with 3,114 men, 98 
per cent of its force. The Bethlehem Steel Corporation in two plants 
has 8,500 men on the 7-day schedule. Others have different schedules 
in various departments, working some men 12 hours and others 8 hours 
T days a week. In most of these the 7-day schedule, mercifully, is 
confined to 8-hour men. 

The Weirton Steel Co. and the Pittsburgh Steel Co., however, offer 
notable exceptions. At the Monessen plant of the latter company 4,400 
men are employed, Of these, 730, or 17 per cent, work an 8-hour shift. 
But in spite of the fact that most of these men are employed in de- 
partments where heat and labor are hottest and hardest, no relief shift 
is supplied for the weekly change over. Instead, once every third week, 
each man gets a 24-hour lay-over, while the man on the shift behind 
him does a “double turn.” He makes up for it, however, the third 
week following, when he does the 16-hour straight double turn and the 
next man gets his lay-over. 

In the Pittsburgh Steel Co., also, there are 2,265 men, or 83 per 
cent, working an average 12-hour day, doing 13 hours one week on the 
night shift and 11 hours next week on the day. The weekly change 
of shift is effected by making each swing do a half-shift extra—i19 
hours for one and 17 for the other. Curiously enough, in spite of the 
longer hours, the men much prefer working on the night shift. Per- 
haps it is because then they get a little time in the late afternoon to 
enjoy the daylight, 

E. M. HARTL and E. G. ERNST. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have four or five amendments 
which I desire to submit at this time, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the first 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah, 

The Cuter Crerk. On page 87, line 6, after the word “ other,” 
it is proposed to insert the words “ finished or unfinished.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is simply a clarifying amendment. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr, President, I have seen the amendment 
which the Senator from Utah has proposed, and I have no 
objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I send to the desk another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 82, line 23, after the word 
“machines,” it is proposed to insert the words “but shall not 
apply to holding or operating devices.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That amendment, Mr. President, 
intended to remove a conflict with paragraph 397. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I offer another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF Creek. On page 88, line 9, after the word 
“ thereof,” it is proposed to insert “ wholly or in chief value of 
metal.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That amendment is designed to carry out the 
obvious intention of the paragraph. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That amendment is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would suggest to 
the Senator from Utah that the amendment which is now pro- 
posed is an amendment to an amendment. An amendment has 
already been agreed to at that point. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, but the amendment ought to be 
amended. I ask unanimous consent that the action by which 
the amendment to which I have offered an amendment was 
agreed to may be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the action 
of the Senate in agreeing to the amendment will be reconsid- 
ered. The question now is on agreeing to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Utah to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I offer another amendment. It is to a com- 
mittee amendment heretofore adopted, which will have to be 
reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered. 
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The amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 89, line 15, in the committee 
amendment after the word “ church,” it is proposed to insert the 
words “and similar.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, President, I should like to ask what 
will be the effect of the addition of the words “and similar” 
offered by the Senator from Utah as an amendment to the 
amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Unless those words shall be inserted, school 
bells and similar small bells will be ineluded in paragraph 364. 
That was not the intention. Church bells and carillons are 
excepted in the paragraph. It is difficult to differentiate a 
church bell from a school bell, and an amendment such as I 
have offered is required simply for clarification and for purposes 
of administration. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The amendment, as I understand, would 
not have any effect on the manufacture of school bells? 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to, and without objection, the 
amendment, as amended, is agreed to, 

Mr. SMOOT. I send to the desk another amendment and 
ask that it may be stated. It is an amendment to a committee 
amendment heretofore agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the committee amendment was agreed to will be recon- 
sidered. The amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah 
to the committee amendment will be stated. 

The Crier CLERK. On page 106, line 2, after the word “ ma- 
chinery,” where it occurs the first time, it is proposed to insert 
in parenthesis the words “ (except for textiles).” 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state that this is merely a clarifying 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are all the amendments I have to offer. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have two small amendments 
which is all I desire to propose to this schedule. On page 78, I 
move to strike out all of lines 21, 22, and 23. 

Those lines contain a provision under which an additional 10 
per cent duty is levied on household utensils such as we were 
discussing yesterday if they have attached an electric apparatus 
for heating; in other words, it levies an additional 10 per cent 
duty on toasters, percolators, and all sorts of cooking utensils 
which are equipped with electric heaters. We produce $35,- 
000,000 worth of them and import $10,000 worth; and, carrying 
out the idea that we had yesterday, I think this increase ought 
to be eliminated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the existing law contains the 
exact wording that is found in the provision the Senator is now 
seeking to strike out. The clause was not put in the bill by the 
House, but is existing law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will read it to the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. However, regardless of that, I can not see 
any justification for a 10 per cent additional tax on these articles 
simply because they are equipped with an attachment by which 
they can be heated, and especially in view of the importations 
being insignificant. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The electric-heating element in connection with 
these articles ought to be taken care of; it was taken care of 
in the act of 1922, and has always been taken care of since they 
were first introduced into use in America. I think it would be 
a mistake to remove the additional duty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I can not see that the im- 
portations are haying any effect on domestic business, the im- 
portations being $10,000 worth as against $85,000,000 worth 
produced in this country. It strikes me that the imports are 
insignificant. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senators statement as to the production 
of household utensils with electric elements being $35,000,000 
worth is correct; there is no question about that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then, let us bave a vote on the anrendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. [Put- 
ting the question.] The Chair is unable to. decide. 

On a division, fhe amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to offer one further 
amendment. On page 79, line 16, paragraph 342, the tariff on 
umbrella hardware has been raised from 50 per cent to 60 per 
cent, I move to restore the 50 per cent rate carried in the 
present law. 

Mr. SMOOT., Mr. President, if the Senator from Kentucky 
has read the testimony as to this item, he must realize that the 
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industry affected is anything but prosperous. If there is any 
inerease in this bill that should be allowed, it is the increase 
on this commodity. I think if the Senator had read the testi- 
mony he would not offer that amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The importations haye not materially in- 
creased, They amount only to about 7 per cent of the total 
domestie consumption. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the importations under this provision have 
brought the price down until the companies engaged in the busi- 
ness are to-day merely existing; that is about all they are doing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, What is the rate under the 
present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate under the present law is 50 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The existing rate is 50 per cent and the 
pending bill raises it to 60. 

å Mr. SMOOT. We have raised it to 60, but, to repeat, if there 
is any one item that the testimony shows ought to have an 
increased rate, it is this item. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The imports amounted to $140,000 and the 
domestic production to $2,000,000, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but I will say to the Senator that the very 
fact of the importations coming in has brought about such a 
condition that the domestic producers have either got to sell at 
the import price or else close down. It is only a small item, but 
rather than close down they haye been going on with the hope 
of securing the increase that has been asked for so that they 
may live. That is the situation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not uneasy about their closing down. 
I am going to put in the Recorp a little later a table showing 
the prices which these various steel products bring in the markets 
of the world compared to what the people of the United States 
have to pay for them. That table will show that the people of 
foreign countries are able to obtain the same steel and iron 
products at from 50 to 80 per cent of what the people of the 
United States are charged, and yet the industry is asking for 
an increase in the tariff rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. This item covers 
stretchers. 

Mr. BARKLEY, It is a part of the iron and steel industry, 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course iron is used, but the steel companies 
have nothing whateyer to do with the making of the ribs; it is 
only a small industry in the United States. I hope the Senator 
will not insist upon his amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let us agree to the amendment and let it go 
to conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
ment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, let us have a vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. [Putting the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair understands that 
concludes the metal schedule. 

Mr. HARRISON obtained the floor. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. President, I have an amendment to 
offer to the metal schedule, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is in order if 
the Senator from Mississippi will yield, he having the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield in order that the Senator from 
Missouri may offer his amendment, but I desire the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Missouri will be stated. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I ask that the amendment be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Carey CLERK. On page 115, it is proposed to strike out 
all of lines 1 to 7, inclusive, and line 8 down to and including 
the word “therein,” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Par. 394. Zine-bearing ore of all kinds, except pyrites containing not 
more than 3 per cent zine, 144 cents per pound on the zine contained 
therein. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

the PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire the Chair to know 
that so far as I am concerned I can not consent to the idea 
that Schedule 3 is finished. I have a half dozen amendments to 
offer to this schedule; so I hope the Chair will be duly governed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The wishes of the Senator will 
be respected, 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I am sure that the country 
responded sympathetically to President Hoover's desires and 
purposes when he left Washington some days ago to go down 
into the Sunny South and remeove himself even for a brief 
period from the snares and bickerings of his Republican asso- 
ciates, It was natural that he wanted to get out on the ocean, 
free from the appeals that came from this faction or that fac- 
tion of the Republican Party. I am not advised whether or not 
he carried a radio on his beat, so that he could hear of his 
exploitation by some of his mouthpieces that broadcast over the 
radio regularly. 

Of course, some may think that the President went to Florida 
because he had read in the papers that ex-President Coolidge 
had awakened from his slumbers and was sojourning in the 
South. We are not advised of any meeting down there between 
the ex-President and the President, although they were on 
Florida soil at the same time. We are not advised whether 
President Hoover was provoked or aggravated when he read of 
ex-President Coolidge’s generous reception everywhere he went, 
the frequent requests to pose for the movietone, and the fine feel- 
ing evidenced by the people everywhere as he went thronghout 
the South from one end to the other, on to the far West, even to 
the Golden Gate of California, that he might capture that sec- 
tion at the same time. And so, with all these things happening 
so quickly, it is little wonder that the President, on his return 
to Washington, should promptly call into conference Republican 
leaders, that he might take an accounting of what has been 
going on and get his fences repaired. 

Tt is exceedingly strange, however, that the leader of the 
House of Representatives, the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
TrLtson], speaking through the press, not upon the floor of the 
House—because perhaps if he were speaking upon the floor of 
the House I might not be permitted to say anything in regard 
to his utterances—just as soon as the President arrives at the 
White House goes to tell him what is going on in the Senate, 
which he apparently knows more about than Senators here, 
what is going on in the House, and how the country is criticiz- 
ing both of them, perhaps. He says that the Senate is all clogged | 
up; that Republican leadership in this body has failed. Now, | 
whether he was pointing those arrows of criticism at my friend 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson], with whom he served over in the 
other branch, or criticizing the new assistant leader from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary], I do not know; but he says there is too 
much delay here; that we are not doing anything. Then he 
praises the work cf the House; he tells how they expeditiously 
pass legislation. Why, they are going to take a recess over 
there shortly, three days at a time, perhaps, unless the Senate | 
hurry up with their business. He castigated the Republican | 
leadership in this body for failure to get up on the floor the | 
other day and defend President Hoover’s appointee as Chief | 
Justice of the United States. 

I am inclined to think he is right in that criticism. The 
Senators over there, with one exception, did sit quietly and | 
fail to defend him; but the gentleman from Connecticut ought | 
not to find fault with his own party leadership in this body for | 
their failure to defend the tariff bill which has been before | 
us for almost a generation. It does seem to me that Mr. 
Titson should be the last one to criticize Republican loader 
ship in this body for failure to defend this particular bill. | 

| 


If the demerits and the iniquities and the indefensible pro- 
visions in this tariff bill are due to any set of men, it is the 
Republicans, or some of the men who occupy some of the places 
in the other House; and Mr. Trison is leader over there. This 
is a bill which, when it passed the House of Representatives, 
was condemned from one end of this country to the other. The 
searchlight of publicity and attack and argument has convinced 
even the other side of the Chamber of its indefensible provi- 
sions, and very often they have voted for reductions. So it is 
exceedingly strange that one occupying the high position in the 
other House that Mr. Trmson occupies should criticize these 
gentlemen here, the leaders on the other side, for failure to 
defend their work, which can not be defended. 

But what is this? Is this a conspiracy upon the part of cer- 
tain gentlemen who want to foist upon the American people a 
bill carrying higher duties than any before, and that is inex- 
cusable in its provisions? ‘This bill was passed in the House, 
under the leadership of this critic of his Republican colleagues 
here, under a rule that prevented a free and frank expression 
upon the part of the membership of the House. It kept them 
from voting for reductions over there. Only a motion to re- 
commit, I think, was in order; and the right that had been 
given in past Congresses in that body to offer individual amend- 
ments, and put gentlemen upon record as to whether they would 
vote fer reductions or for higher duties, was prevented by the 
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Republican leadership in the other body. After they gave to 
us that bill in that form, not an expression of the Representa- 
tives of the American people, but one passed under cloture and 
under the whip and spur of Mr. Tizson and his colleagues, just 
the other day in this body we heard from another distinguished 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM]. He has been si- 
lent for a long while in the discussion of this bill. He was not 
as outspoken, he was not as quick to rush to its defense, during 
the earlier stages of this battle and during the weeks and months 
that we haye conferred and debated it here. But suddenly last 
week he rises and lays down a proposition that no Republican 
has ever made in all the history of this Government before, 
that the Senate is, or should be, precluded from offering any 


| individual amendments that reduce rates from the present law, 


unless there haye been some hearings on them, but Iam mistaken 
in that; “unless there have been hearings on the proposition ” 
was the doctrine advanced by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Couzens}, and not by the Senator from Connecticut. He was 
against all amendments that sought to reduce rates below those 
carried in the act of 1922. He upbraided us for offering indi- 
vidual amendments to reduce rates lower than the present 
law; and so he, advocating this strange theory and doctrine, is 
joined now by his friend from Connecticut in the House. When 
they see that these high rates that were given upon Connecti- 
cut products, and recommended by the committee, that can not 
be defended, are being reduced, they carry their theory to the 
President and to this floor, saying that we ought not to tamper 
with them; we ought not to touch them; they are sacred things. 

Sacred, when we recall how this bill was fashioned and 
framed; how the subcommittees were thrown together, and 
men on the committee interested in this or that particular thing 
in which their States were interested, raised rates upon the 
American people! Yet we are told that we are precluded from 
offering reductions to it! It is exceedingly strange, too, that 
yesterday the leader in the other House should call upon his 
the Senate is 
slashing and cutting rates on aluminum products—rates that no 
one on the other side dared to defend. No one on the other side 
wanted to vete against amendments reducing them, but some of 
you did. At that time Mr. Titson is calling upon the President 
and charging the Senate leadership with fault, and with delay- 
ing the bill. 

There has been no unnecessary delay in the consideration of 
this bill. From 11 o'clock daily along until sunset we have 
The debate has been confined to its con- 
sideration—one of the finest discussions that ever revolved 
around any tariff bill—and yet the Senate leadership is criti- 
cized and is castigated! 

What are you going to say? Are you going to sit idly by, 
silently in your seats, and not reply to this criticism of one of 
the leaders of your party? Evidently the President was im- 
pressed with what he said. He did not pass it by and say, “ Oh, 
I do not think there is anything in what you say.” If press 
reports are true, he immediately calls to the White House, to 
receive either his spanking or his blessing, the leadership over 
there—I mean, the reactionary leadership over there. They say 
that you were entertained at breakfast this morning, closeted 
with the President—the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor}, the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson]. 

Will you not please take the country into your confidence and 
tell the American people whether the President agreed with Mr. 
Trzson in what Mr. Trtson suggested? Or did he disagree with 
him? Did he find fault with your lack of defense in the con- 
sideration of the pending bill? Did he agree with those of us 
who are trying to reduce rates? Did he chastise you? Did 
he at last tell you what his viewpoint was in the fixing of rates? 
The country wants a word from the distinguished leader of the 
reactionary Republicanism in this body, and I am sure he will 
respond. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I always listen with peculiar 
interest to my able and eloquent friend from Mississippi, of 
whom I am especially fond. Generally his remarks have an 
object, but I have listened in vain this morning to find out what 
it is all about. He applauds the remarks of Mr. Timson, Repub- 
liean leader of the House, concerning the Senate, in so far as the 
Hughes confirmation was concerned, and then he defends the 
leadership here from the charge of delay in the passage of the 
tariff bill. 

Always in the consideration of legislation in the Senate there 
are two courses open. One is to proceed with the bill and pass 
it as rapidly as possible, the other is to make speeches, 

So far as the Hughes confirmation is concerned, that has 
passed into history. It was my own belief that the character 
of the man, his services to the Nation, the situation in whieh he 
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was placed, all together constituted a sufficient defense of that 
appointment, without apy speeches being made on the floor of 
the Senate. 

What we wanted was votes, and a vote to determine the 
question, because we believed that the confirmation of the man 
would amply vindicate his appointment. We might have made 
speeches by the hour, by the day, and nothing would have been 
accomplished by that. All we wanted was to get to a vote, to 
determine the question as to whether or not Mr. Hughes should 
be confirmed, and the result, I think, vindicated the wisdom of 
our choice. 

The same situation presents itself in the consideration of the 
pending tariff bill as with every other tariff bill. Two courses 
always are open. We could stand here day after day and make 
speeches on the theory and the philosophy and the history of the 
tariff, and Senators on the otber side would respond, and at the 
end of all the speech making we would be no further advanced, 
so far as practical legislation was concerned, than we are now. 
Therefore, we early determined that the thing for us to do 
was to take up the bill schedute by schedule, item by item, with 
as great rapidity as the conditions warranted, and as speedily 
as possible pass the bill. 

My friend from Mississippi criticizes the bill which passed 
the House. That bill is no longer in existence. It was modified 
by the Republican members of the Committee on Finance, and 
on the floor of the Senate has been very greatly changed, and 
doubtless other changes will be made. Always that is the ease. 
I remember that when a tariff bill passed by our friends of the 
party represented by the distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
came over to the Senate there were some 2,200 amendments 
added to it on the floor here, and as passed it was entirely a 
separate and distinct bill. To have criticized the bill that 
passed the House would have been like criticizing the structure 
of Noah’s ark. It bad no existence; it was gone. 

I am not prepared to say whether the rates in the pending 
pill as it passed the House were altogether wrong or altogether 
right; that question is not before us for our consideration. 
The only problem before us is this, are we going to pass this 
tariff bill or are we not? The President called us down to 
the White House this morning—and nothing else was dis- 


cussed—to get us to make any suggestions to him, if we could, | 


that would enable him to be helpful in finally passing this bill. 
He thinks the country is in such a condition that this legisla- 
tion should be disposed of, first, in the interest of the business 
of the country, and, secondiy, in order that other matters in 
which the administration and the people are interested may as 
speedily as possible be brought before this body for solution. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did the President say that he wanted this 
bill passed? 

Mr. WATSON. What bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood the Senator to say that the 
President remarked that he wanted the bill passed. 

Mr. WATSON. He wants a tariff bill passed. 

Mr, HARRISON. Did the President say he would sign this 
bill as it is pending? 

Mr. WATSON. We did not ask the President that, and 
neither would my friend the Senator from Mississippi ask any 
President that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes; I would find out how the Presi- 
dent stood on the flexible provision, and on the debenture, and 
on these rates. 

Mr. WATSON. How can the President know whether or not 
he is going to sign a bill before it reaches him? This bill will 
be nobody knows how many weeks yet in the Senate. Nobody 
knows how many alterations will be made in it. Nobody knows 
what the conference will do when it goes to conference. No- 
body knows what measure will come back. Nobody knows in 
what form it will pass this or the other body by the time it shall 
finally be passed, and what a foolish thing it would have been 
to have asked the President, “ Will you sign this bill?” when 
this bill will never be presented to him, 

Therefore we all eame away imbued with the spirit of helping 
to pass this bill as speedily as we may—a bill; I do not know 
what bili. As far as in us lies, we want to pass a bill that 
will be amply protective of American labor wheresoever em- 
ployed, and of American capital wheresoever invested, as far 
as that labor and that capital shall need protection, 

Mr, HARRISON. May I ask the Senator another question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 
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Mr. HARRISON. What did the Senator mean by saying this 
bill will never be passed? 

Mr. WATSON. The bill that is right before us to-day. 

Mr. HARRISON. The bill that is before us to-day is the 
House bill, the bill that passed the House with modifications, 
Is that the bill about which the Senator is talking? 

Mr. WATSON. This bill has been modified a 
two or three hundred times, 

Mr. HARRISON. It is the same bill; it bears the same num- 
ber; it is the same tariff bill. " 

Mr. WATSON. It is not the same bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is that the bill the 
never pass? 

Mr. WATSON. No; I did not say that a bill never would 
be passed. Of course, the House bill never will be passed; the 
Senator knows that. It has been modified many hundreds of 
times already. Everybody knows that. The Senator does not 
know, and I do not know, and nobody else knows, and nobody 
ever will know until it is finally put in print just what tariff 
bill will be passed. To ask the President whether or not a 
tariff bill in the making would be sigued by him is, ef course, a 
foolish thing even to contemplate, 

Senators, I sometimes think that in the consideration of this 
tariff bill we have lost sight of the main object in the passage 
of taritf legislation. We hear very often that the tariff is a local 
issue and that it consists of that State getting what protection 
it can fer a particular industry, or this particular Senator get- 
ting some rate on some particular product of his own State, and 
some think that is all there is to the tariff. 

If we understand the philosophy of the tariff, we know that is 
as wide of the mark as is the North Pole from the South. The 
sole object of the tariff is the maintenance of the American wage 
scale, only that and nothing more. From top to bottom and 
from bottom to top, from skin to core and from core back to 
skin, it is a question of the wages of labor, and that question is 
as national as the flag; it is coextensive with the boundaries of 
the Republic, and always that has been the main objective in the 
consideration of every tariff measure when we get back to its 
fundamental philosophy. 

Sometimes we lose sight of that, and we always do unless we 
make speeches and call the attention of the Senate and of the 
country to the difference between wages paid here and abroad, 
the object being to maintain the American wage scaie. We have 
not done that much in the consideration of the pending bill, and 
to that extent we may have been derelict in the performance of 
our duty, because, after all, that is the great problem before us 
for our consideration, 

I well can understand what prompts my friends on the other 
side of the aisle to take the position they do with reference to 
the tariff. I am not blaming them. If f had lived in their por- 
tion of the country I might have believed as they did, and thought 
as they did. aud acted as they did, because before the Civil War 
there was but one product in the South, and that was cotton. 
There was no competing product produced anywhere else in the 
world. Therefore they did not need their product protected from 
any other product of the world. But in the North there was a 
different situation. There we had all the multiplied products of 
the farm, and they came into direct competition with farm prod- 
ucts of like character raised everywhere else in the world, and 
at once our fathers said, “‘ These farmers in their industry must 
be protected,” and also, as far as that time we had manufactur- 
ing, “ The wages in those institutions must be protected.” 

Mr. NORBECK rose. 

Mr. WATSON. What does my friend want to ask? 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I just wanted to ask the Sena- 
tor if he did not think the farmers have already been protected 
too much? 

Mr. WATSON. Some of your votes would indicate that you 
feel that way about it. 

There was this other and greater reason which divided the two 
sections of the country at that time. In the South there was 
slave labor, below the level of any other labor in the world, and 
which, therefore, did not need to be protected from any labor in 
the world. Naturally the people in the South were free traders. 

But in the North there was a different situation. There we 
had the free laboring man, and he was not only a laboring man, 
he was a citizen of a republic, a citizen of a republic devoted 
to the fundamental idea of human equality. If men are to be 
equal in America, they must be fitted for equality. That means 
that each man must have such a return on his investment, either 
of mind or muscle, as to enable him to surround himself with 
the comforts and conveniences of life, to educate his family, to 
maintain that relationship with his fellows which bespeaks a 
citizen of-this Republic to become a self-reliant, an independent, 
self-respecting American. 
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American citizenship can not be built on English wages. A 
government whose corner stone is equality can not be reared on 
pauper labor. There must be such a return as will enable a 
man who invests either in brain or brawn to have such a return 
as will enable him to play his part in upholding this Govern- 
ment of free and equal men, to stand upon a level with the 
bravest and the best. That has always been the sole desider- 
atuur, in the final analysis, in the enactment of tariff legisla- 
tion. 

We may, of course, stray from it here and there and yonder; 
but this great fundanrental difference is not only historical but 
traditional and has come down through the succeeding genera- 
tions with tremendous power. 

Now, what about our farmer friends? Mr. President, no one 
on this floor more than I have defended the farmer or has 
more strenuously adyocated farm legislation, both in the enact- 
ment of previous tariff bills as far as possible in this body, to- 
gether with the farm legislation that came up for our considera- 
tion before the tariff bill demanded our attention. I can not 
conceive that the farmers of the country can be helped by 
pulling down the industries of the Nation. We hear very much 
here about idleness—and there is idleness in the Republic. How 
are these idle men to be employed? We brought into the coun- 
try last year $5,000,000,000 worth of foreign products, of which 
$3,500,000,000 could haye been produced at honre. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr. WATSON. And if produced at home it would have taken 
up the slack in employment, would have given occupation to all 
the idle men now walking the streets of our cities out of money 
and out of labor and out of bread. How are they to be reem- 
ployed? By continuing to bring $3,500,000,000 of foreign prod- 
ucts into this country or by an ample protective tariff that will 
enable those institutions to remain open or to reopen and re- 
employ these idle men and put them back to work? That has 
been the history of the tariff for 140 years and again will prove 
the history if given an opportunity to test its vitality. 

I yield now to my friend from South Dakota. 

Mr. NORBECK. I am not here to find fault with the Senator 
from Indiana on all questions, I admit that he voted for the 
MecNary-Haugen bill and tried to help us out, But if there ever 
was a fallacious argument it is the one made now when he talks 
about the $3,500,000,000 of farm products that are brought here 
from abroad. They include rubber, unfinished silk, and forest 
products; bananas, chocolates, and things of that sort, and it is 
those things that the Senater from Indiana wants the farmers 
of this country to raise, 

Mr. WATSON. I did not say farm products. I 
$3,500,000,000 worth of foreign products. 

Mr. NORBECK. Weil, the Senator said it in connection with 
bis remarks about the farmer. 

Mr. WATSON. I was showing how the farmer, in my judg- 
ment, is making a mistake by continuing to vote for a policy 
that makes for idleness in the country, that would not employ 
these idle men and open up these idle factories. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator wishes to stop the importa- 
tion of $3,500,000,000 worth of products that come into the coun- 
try, what, then, does he think would happen to the $5,500,000,000 
of products that we send to other countries? 

Mr. WATSON. That argument is just as old as the tariff. I 
remember when my very eloquent and valued friend from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] and the genial old Nestor on that 
side of the Chamber, the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Simmons], stood here on the floor of the Senate for hours and 
argued that if we did not buy abroad we could not sell abroad, 
and if we put up this high tariff wall we could not sell abroad. 
Always it has been answered by the irresistible logie of events. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GotpssoroucH in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The irresistible logic of events, may I sug- 
gest to the Senator, is shown by a reading of the headlines in 
the United States Daily this morning, “ Level of prices of farm 
products drops below 1929.” 

Mr. WATSON. I have not been reading the headlines. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator would read the newspapers 
of the country, he would see how badly off is everything in the 
country. 

Mr. WATSON, 
to keep it that way. 


said 


Senator from Indiana 


And the Senator from Mississippi is hoping 
Mr. President, according to my philosophy, 
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the only way to reestablish real prosperity in the country is 
for the Nation to do its own work, to employ its own labor, to 
invest its own capital, and to furnish to the American laboring 
man the products of the American farm. 

Mr. NORBECK.* By repealing the present Democratic tariff 
and enacting a Republican bill? We have had a Republican 
tariff for seven years. 

Mr. WATSON. That is quite true, I will say to my friend 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My friend from Mississippi and some of the 
rest of us have been voting to preserve the rates which were 
carried in the 1922 act, under which the Senator from Indiana 
for eight years has been boasting of the unprecedented pros- 
perity of the Nation. 

Mr. WATSON. As the Senator well knows, as a general rule 
the country has been prosperous for the last eight years, The 
Senator well knows and the history of the country shows that 
as a rule whenever we have had a protective tariff in the 
United States we have had prosperity. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON, And whenever we have had a revenue tariff 
or free trade, or anything approaching it, it has always been 
accompanied by commercial disaster and industrial despair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator contend that the agricultural 
interests of the United States have been prosperous for the last 
seven years? 

Mr. WATSON. I contend that they have been more prosper- 
ous than a good many people are willing to admit. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator contend now upon the fioot 
of the Senate that agriculture has been prosperous during the 
last seven years? 

Mr. WATSON. Not what I would call prosperous, for this 
reason: I have said in this Chamber and argued over and over 
again that agriculture had not kept pace with industry and that 
it was our business so to legislate, so far as legislation could 
solve the problem, as to protect agriculture and the agricultural 
industry of the United States. One of the’ways in which it has 
always been done has been by means of a protective tariff sys- 
tem. One of the ways in which it must be done now is by the 
enactment of such tariff laws as will enable all of these idle 
men to go back to work, to maintain the American wage scale, 
and to sustain the American market for the products of the 
American farmer. It can not be done in any other way. I have 
heard my good friend the Senator from Idaho in a few short 
sentences say that we bought abroad last year $250,000,000 of 
agricultural products. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no; not $250,0600,000. 
than that. 

Mr. WATSON. How much did we buy, then? 

Mr. BORAH. It was $2,500,000,000, 

Mr. WATSON. That is better, or worse. 
want to continue that operation? 

Mr, BORAH. Certainly not. 

Mr. WATSON. Then we are together on that proposition. 
What is the Senator fussing about? 

Mr. BORAH. I am talking about farm products. 

Mr. WATSON. So am I. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to raise the rates so the farmer may 
have the home market. 

Mr. WATSON. So do lL 

Mr. BORAH. Then I should think the Senator would change 
some of his votes. 

Mr. WATSON. Can the Senator point out any vote in which 
I failed to sustain that theory? I stand for those agricultural 
products and to protect them, That is my protective-tariff policy 
for all American industry, whether of the farm, the mine, the 
factory, or wheresoever labor is being employed. 

Mr. BORAH. There is where the Senator and I disagree, 
because his philosophy is that every time we raise the duty 
upon farm products we also increase the duty upon those things 
which the farmer must buy, so that in the final analysis of 
things the farmer has received no benefit whatever from the 
change. 

Mr. WATSON. That is only partly true. It is partly true 
because of changed conditions in the United States. Before 
the Great War, I will say to my very able friend from Idaho, 
we always thought, and all the fathers of the Republican Party 
thought, that all we needed to do was to have an ample pro- 
tective policy, that that would start the factories, that it would 


We did much better 
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build everywhere the forces of industry, that it would employ 
labor in eyer-ilicreasing number, that wages from time to time 
would be increased, and that it would furnish a market for the 
products of the American farmer. That always worked until 
the beginning of the Great War, or shortly prior thereto. 
Always when wages were increased the consumption of farm 
products increased, as the facts all show and the data will prove. 

3ut during the war there came a different situation. There 
came new conditions to the people of the United States, The 
consumption of farm products in some respects is less per capita 


to-day than before the war notwithstanding greatly enhanced | 


wages. Why is this? It is because great bodies of laboring 
people to-day are buying automobiles and buying gasoline and 
buying oil and going to the movies, and they are not using up 
those extra high wages in the consumption of the farm products 
as they did before the war. That has brought about a new con- 


dition in the United States and one which I think has had much | 


to do with holding agriculture down in the race with industry. 
That is one of the things that I wanted to help by the passage 
of the equalization fee, against which my able and eloquent 
friend from Idaho voted and spoke. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I was not willing to charge the farmer 
for the protection which the Senator from Indiana would: give 
to the manufacturer free. He was making the farmer pay for 
his protection, but he wanted to give it to the manufacturer 
free. 

Mr. WATSON. But the Senator did not put it upon that 
ground. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I did put it on that ground precisely. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator put it on the ground of uncon- 
stitutionality. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; and upom the other ground also,.as the 
Recorp will show, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, there is a new and changed 
condition in the country so far as the relaticnship between agri- 
culture and industry is concerned, and that changed condition 
demands more than ever the passage of an ample protective 
tariff to protect the American farmer as well as the American 
manufacturer. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRATYTON. Of course, all of us are familiar with the 
fact that the President in calling the extra session of Congress 
emphasized the importance of revising the tariff in the interest 
of agriculture primarily and incidentally in the interest of cer- 
tain lagging industries. I infer from the speech of the leader 
on the majority side that he favors a general revision of the 
tariff upward in the interest of industry as the primary object. 
Is that his position? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, that was all fought 
months ago on the floor when the bill came to the Senate. 

Mr. BRATTON. I appreciate that; but I should like to know 
the Senator's present attitude. 

Mr. WATSON. I will state it again for the benefit of my 
friend from New Mexico. I believe in a yardstick that meas- 


out 


ures a protective tariff, and I want to put that yardstick down | 


to measure the rate that shall be imposed upon any industry, 
upon any product, whether it be of manufacture, of the mine, 
or of agriculture. Wherever a tariff is too low on an indus- 
trial product, I would raise it, and if it is too high I would 
lower it in accordance with the yardstick. Where it is teo 
low on an agricultural product I would raise it. At all events 
I would give to the American farmer the full benefit of the 
American market, 

Mr. BRATTON. 
ther? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRATTON. Is it fair to say that the Senator's position 
is that the yardstick to which he refers in glittering generali- 
ties should be applied to each phase of the tariff bill and that 
it should be reviewed and reconsidered and raised or lowered 
as the Senator thinks economic conditions justify? 

Mr” WATSON. That is the only scientific way in which to 
make a tariff, for a protective tariff means the imposition, on 
products coming into this country from another country that 
competes, of a rate equal te the difference in the cost of pro- 
ducing that thing here and in the competing country. 

That is the yardstick, but I think it means something more 
than that. Our Democratic friends want a competitive tariff 
and in the last platform they demanded a competitive tariff. A 
competitive tariff is not a protective tariff, never has been and 
never can be. If we had had nothing but a competitive tariff 
from the beginning down to to-day, wages never would have 
been increased, 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
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that low level in which we find wages in foreign countries. A 
competitive tariff is not a protective tariff, I stand for a pro- 
tective tariff that is adequate on every American product, 
whether it be the product of the farm or the product of the 
factory. I do not think there is any other way in which agri- 
culture ever can be resuscitated in the United States. If there 
be rates here too high, of course they ought to be lowered, 

I am not an embargoist. I think that we can have a tariff 
so low that competition from abroad would destroy American 
industry. Senators, if the laboring people of the United States 
are willing to take the same rate of wages that the laboring 
people of other countries of the world take, engaged in the 
same enterprises, we could adjust ourselves to the new condi- 
tions and carry on. But what would happen under that situa- 
tion? To lower the wage levels all along the line would mean 
a lowering of living values in the United States of America, a 
lowering of all the vital things in American manhood that 
spell American citizenship and which we can. not have in my 
judgment unless we have an adequate return on the investment 
of muscle or brawn, It has got to be done. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

Mr. WATSON, Does my friend want to talk about 4 per 
cent all along the line? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want to call the Senator’ attention to 
the fact that all these things have been done for the farmers 
of the United States every year since 1920. 

Mr. WATSON. I have said 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


Does the Senator from In- 


| diana yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 


Mr. WATSON. I will ask the Senator from Kentucky to 
wait until I answer the Senator from Iowa—one at a time. 
I have said to the Senator that agriculture has not kept pace 
with industry. I based my advocacy of the McNary-Haugen 
bill squarely on that proposition; that we ought to attempt to 
bring agriculture up to the level of industry, but we have 
gotten away from that; we are now considering a tariff bill. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Yes; but the Senator concedes that 
agricultural rates are not effective, and I think he voted 
against the debenture. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not concede any such thing as that; I do 
not concede that the agricultural rates are not effective. 

Mr. BROOKHART, How about the duty of 42 cents a bushel 
on wheat? What does the Senator say about that? 

Mr. WATSON. That rate is not now effective. 

Mr. BROOKHART,. It never is effective when the farmers 
have wheat to sell, 

Mr. WATSON. No; that is not the answer, either. It is not 
effective when we have a large surplus. What we are trying 
to do is to take care of that surplus, to take it off the market, 
in order to bring the price of the remainder of the crop up to 
the top of the tariff wall. The Senator knows that just as well 
as I know it. 

Mr. BLAINE. 
question? 

Mr, WATSON, I first yield to the Senator from Kentucky, 
and then I will yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of the statement just made by the 
Senator from Indiana that the 42-cent tariff on wheat is not 
effective, and in view of the fact that he will be, I presume, 
one of the conferees on the tariff bill, will the Senator insist in 
conference that the debenture plan be retained in the bill 

Mr. WATSON. No; I will not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that the tariff rates 
products may be at least partially effective? 

Mr. WATSON. I will say to the Senator from. Kentucky 
that if the pending bill shall leave this body with the deben- 
ture in it, and then the Senate shall confide in me the responsi- 
bility of keeping it there, I will keep it there, if I can, because 
I will obey the mandate of the body which selects me, or I will 
refuse to serve. Is that a sufficient answer, or does the Senator 
want me to make an affidavit? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to commit myself as to the 
sufficlency of the answer, although I assume by the answer that, 
while the Senator from Indiana would obey the mandate of the 
Senate, his heart is not in the provision. 

Mr. WATSON. It is not; I de not believe in the debenture 
at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a very frank answer. I want to 
ask the Senator another questioN. Of course, he and I agree 
as to the merits of having an adequate return not only for 
American money but for American brawn and muscle. In view 
of the fact, however, that in the metal schedule, which we have 
been considering for the last two days, there is an average 
protection of about 34 per cent, and in view of the fact that 
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the labor producing the metal products in this country draws 
only 22 per cent of the cost of production, does not the Senator 
think that 34 per cent as the average carried in the act of 1922 
is a rather fair protection given to the American industry, when 
it only gives 22 per cent of its cost to the American laboring 
men who produce the commodities? 

Mr. WATSON. I would have to assume the correctness of 
the statement of the Senator, and I can not do that, because I 
have made no investigation at all of the subject, and I do not 
know the facts. I do not believe in an embargo; I do not be- 
lieve in a tariff so high that nothing ever may come in under 
any circumstances; but I do believe in a tariff sufficiently high 
amply to protect American labor; and, furthermore, I believe 
in a tariff low enough at the same time that if monopoly were 
created in the United States, foreign products could get over the 
wall and come into America to destroy the monopoly, or to help 
to destroy it. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Does not the Senator believe when Congress 
has given industry a rate ample to protect American labor that 
the industry ought to pass that benefit on to American labor 
and not retain in its own coffers even a portion of that part 
which is assigned to American labor? 

Mr. WATSON. My answer to that is, of course, that the 
object of the tariff is to maintain a high standard of wages, and 
the Senator knows just as well as I do that wages of Jabor in 
the United States have increased from time to time from 
Lincoln’s day up to this hour. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But not in proportion to the increase in the 
yalue of products which labor has brought into being. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not know whether that is so or not; 
but suppose that be true, what does that argue? It merely 
argues, I will say to my friend, overproduction; that is all, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not necessarily. I put in the Recorp this 
morning a statement made in a well-known magazine that in 
a large part of the steel industry men are still being worked 
12 hours a day and 7 days a week; and yet that industry has 
come here asking us to give it more protection for the benefit 
of American labor, My point is that the industry is not giving 
to American labor the benefit that Congress has assigned to it, 
based upon the claim that American labor is entitled to it. 

Mr. WATSON. I would have to examine the whole labor 
schedule abroad and everything connected with it in order to 
answer the Senator's question. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I wish to secure some information from the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON, I will be glad to give it. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am quite sure the Senator can give it, 

Mr, WATSON, I will if I can. 

Mr. BLAINE, I am going to recur to a product to which I 
have referred heretofore, namely, butter. There is practically 
no surplus of butter 

Mr. WATSON. Where? 

Mr. BLAINE. In the United States. There is practically no 
surplus. Butter bears a tariff rate of 12 cents a pound, and yet, 
with the exception of one period, butter has not been as low in 
price as it is to-day during the last 30 years, I understand. I 
wish the Senator would tell us what is the matter with the 
price of butter. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator believe it would help the 
price of butter by having no tariff on the commodity at all, so 
that it might be brought in here free from all over the world 
in competition with our own butter? 

Mr. BLAINE. No, Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON. Really does the Senator believe that? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON. Really, does the Senator believe that? 

Mr. BLAINE. Permit me to say that I have not the floor, 
but the Senator ought to answer the very plain question I put 
to him without asking a question of me. I can, however, an- 
swer the Senator's question, 

Mr. WATSON. Very well, let us have it. 

Mr. BLAINE. I would be very glad to do so, if the Senator 
will just answer my question first. 

Mr. WATSON. If the Senator will state his question, I will 
answer it, if I can, right off. 

Mr. BLAINE. I ask, What is the matter with the price of 
butter to-day? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I can not answer that ques- 
tion, as I have not investigated the matter, but I know that 
there might be a surplus of butter in the United States, as there 
is of wheat. I can not say, however, as to that, for I have 
not investigated the subject. 
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Mr, BLAINE. Let me—— 

Mr. WATSON. Wait a moment. There might be or there 
might not be, I do not know; but if there be a great surplus of 
butter in this country, as a matter of course, the price would be 
depressed, Butter is just like any other commodity—I do not 
care whether it is a commodity of the farm or the factory—if 
there be a great surplus of it, as a matter of course, the tariff 
is not effective. 

Mr. BLAINE. But I informed the Senator there was prac- 
tically no surplus of butter. I should like the Senator to ap- 
preciate that fact. 

Mr. WATSON. But the Senator says there is enough now to 
supply the home demand, and that the demand about absorbs 
the supply. Is that so? 

Mr, BLAINE. The cotsumption is practically equal to the 
production now. 

Mr. WATSON. Is that so every year? 

Mr. BLAINE. In view of that, why is not the 12 cents a 
pound duty effective under those conditions? 

Mr. WATSON. Simply because of the very fact the Senator 
has stated; that is to say, that the tariff would not be effective 
because the home supply satisfies the home demand and none is 
needed from abroad. That is always the case, 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me analyze the Senator's proposition a 
little. There is a slight importation of butter; it is so slight 
that if every person in the United States to-day at the luncheon 
hour would consume a trifle of butter the surplus of butter 
would evaporate at once, as I understand the fact. 

Mr. WATSON. I can understand that. 

Mr. BLAINE. Does the Senator contend when the production 
and consumption are about on a level that a tariff, therefore, 
is not effective and can not be effective? 

Mr. WATSON. I would not say that the tariff was entirely 
effective under those conditions, because it is not necessary to 
go outside and bring in any of the product from abroad; but 
from one year to another, I want to say to my friend, that con- 
dition would not obtain. We can not pass a tariff bill every 
year; heaven knows, we may not be able to pass the pending 
one in five years; I do not know as to that. 

Mr. BLAINE. I should like to answer the question which 
the Senator asked me. 

Mr. WATSON. I should be glad to have it answered. 

Mr. BLAINE. I will do so very briefly. The Senator recalls 
that in 1926, by Executive order, the President increased the 
tariff on butter from 8 to 12 cents a pound. The Senator ought 
to recall also that from that very moment butter did not increase 
in price. The Senator will recall that in 1927 and 1928, during 
the storage period of butter, when the farmers were producing 
comparatively a very small quantity of butter, the packers and 
the cold-storage interests stored the butter which they pur- 
chased of the farmer at a very low price, and then, as they con- 
trolled practically the entire output of butter, during the winter 
months they boosted the price to the consumer from 65 to 78 and 
as high as 80 cents a pound. They thereby monopolized the 
wholesale market of butter. 

Then what happened? The information furnished me by the 
Tariff Commission only the other day indicates clearly that due 
to the fact that there were millions of people in these United 
States whose economic situation was such that they could not 
afford to pay from 65 to 80 cents a pound for butter they turned 
to the consumption of oleomargarine, and the consumption of 
oleomargarine in the United States increased many million 
pounds in 1929. It was the increase in duty to 12 cents a pound 
on butter that made it possible for the storage people and the 
packers during the winter to create a monopoly behind that 
tariff wall and impose upon the consumer a price which the 
farmers did not receive and far in excess of the farmer’s price, 
As a result they pulled the house down on the butter producers 
as well as upon their own heads. 

Mr. WATSON. Do I understand, then, that the Senator is in 
favor of free butter? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am in favor of a tariff upon the products of 
the farm on a basis that will equalize the difference in the cost 
of production at home and abroad. 

Mr. WATSON. What tariff does the Senator want to impose 
on butter instead of 12 cents? 

Mr, BLAINE. When we impose a tariff on butter it will be 
found necessary to have it harmonize with the dairy sched- 
ule—— 

Mr. WATSON. Yes, but does my friend 

Mr. BLAINE. Because simply putting a high tariff on a farm 
product does not mean that the farmer is proteeted. 

Mr. WATSON. Does my friend from Wisconsin favor free 
butter? 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator from Wisconsin never contended 
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Mr. WATSON. Then, the Senator and I are not far apart. 

Mr. BLAINE. No; not on that proposition. 

Mr. WATSON. The only point about it is this: As I said 
a while ago, a monopoly may be created behind the tariff wall; 
nobody wants that; and we undertook long years ago, in view of 
that very situation, to pass laws to prevent monopoly in the 
United States. 

Mr. BLAINE. But monopoly was not prevented. 

Mr. WATSON. Well, we passed the laws; I can not say 
that they have always been effective. 

Mr. BLAINE. Monopoly has grown, until to-day it has con- 
trol of practically all the avenues of life, and particularly pro- 
duction and distribution, 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is just one point that I should like 
to have cleared up while the Senator is discussing this general 
question. 

Mr. WATSON. I hope the Senator from Florida will be 
brief, for I am suffering from a bad cold. 

Mr. FLETCHER. As I understand the argument of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, and his belief and conviction, high wages are 
the necessary consequence of protection. If that be true, why 
are not the wage levels in other countries with which we are in 
competition, but with which we complain we can not compete 
because of their pauper labor—why is it that the labor in those 
countries which have tariff walls quite equal to ours should be 
classified as pauper labor? Why have the wage levels not 
increased in those countries? 

Mr. WATSON. That opens up the whole question about the 
standard of living and everything related to it involved in the 
question of economies. I do not want to go into that, and really 
it has not anything to do with the tariff, I will say to my 
friend, as I understand the philosophy of the tariff. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I understood that was the whole theory of 
the protective tariff. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 
Does the Senator from Indiana 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Lowa? 
I yield to the Senator, and then I will yield 


Mr. WATSON. 
to no one else, because I will be compelled to leave the Chamber 
shortly. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want to say to the Senator that the 
whole value of the products of industry in our country is about 
$60,000,000,000. 

Mr. WATSON. 
know it by heart. 

Mr. BROOKHART. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does not the Senator think that the big 
part of this protection is going to the profiteers rather than to 
labor? 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


I have heard that so much that I almost 


And labor gets about eleyen billion of it. 


No. Now, Mr. President—— 
Mr. President 

Mr.. WATSON. Let me say this to my friend, in answer: 
Men do not move forward in the mass. If we so legislate that 
the men who haye peculiar fitness and adaptability do not make 
any money, the rest of us are in the bread line, and the soup 
house is just around the corner. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON. If everybody is making money, some bodies 
will make more money than other bodies; and if we legislate 
to keep those fellows from making money, then the remainder 
of us are in the pauper ranks. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Following a precedent that the Senator him- 
self established the other day when he called the roll and asked 
each one of us whether we were going to speak, and how long, 
because of his anxiety to transact some business in connection 
with the tariff bill, I should like to ask the Senator now how 
long he is going to speak, so that we may get back to the tariff 
bill, and not delay this matter any further, 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator for that suggestion. I 
hope he will act on it himself, 

Mr. NORRIS. I am acting now. 
I hope the Senator will do likewise. 

Mr. WATSON. So will I, as soon as I say this to the Sena- 
tor: The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] got up here 
and baited me and taunted me into a speech, 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh! I did not hear that. 
Chamber at the time. 


I will sit down now, and 
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Mr. WATSON. The Senator from Mississippi referred to the 
Senator from Indiana and asked him if he would not give some 
explanation of what happened down at the White House. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, well, that is a sufficient explanation. I 
came in when the Senator was taking up the question of Mr. 
TILson’s criticism; and I was very much worried, because I 
did not want my two leaders to get into a quarrel. 

Mr, WATSON. I knew the Senator would be worried, so I 
took that into account, 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to caution the Senator from Indiana 
in'a very friendly way. He said some things here about Mr, 
TiLtson that I am afraid will incur the animosity and further 
criticism of Mr. Tinson about what the Senate is doing. He has 
given an illustration here himself this morning, for the last two 
hours—— 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, no; oh, no! 

Mr. NORRIS. That only tends to corroborate the charges 
made by our other leadership over at the other end of the 
Capitol. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I am sorry that a 45-minute 
speech of mine seemed like two hours to the Senator from 
Nebraska, 

Mr. HARRISON and Mr. GLASS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from Mississippi started this, so 
I will yield to him. I will yield to either of them. 

Mr. HARRISON. Before the Senator concludes 
buster—— 

Mr. WATSON. I am going to conclude very quickly, because 
I feel that I am correctly chided by my friend from Nebraska. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator said he rose to discuss the 
conference this morning. Is the Senator, following this confer- _ 
ence, any wiser as to the views of the President respecting this 
tariff bill than he was before we began the discussion of the 
tariff in the Senate? 

Mr. WATSON. That the President wants the tariff bill passed 
at the earliest possible day; that is all. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is the Senator wiser as to the President’s 
views touching rates? 

Mr. WATSON. Let me ask a question of my friend from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr. WATSON. 
to get it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not think I was going to get it. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator from Mississippi think that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] took a tariff bill down there 
with him, and we sat down and went meticulously over this 
thing with a great degree of particularity, item after item, and 
said to the President, ““ What do you think of that?” 

Mr. SMOOT. Why does not the Senator answer and say that 
not a rate was ever mentioned by the President? 

Mr. WATSON. That is true; not a rate was mentioned by 
him. 

Mr. BORAH. We knew that. 

Mr. WATSON, Not a rate was mentioned. Why should the 
President of the United States send for a body of men to come 
down there and discuss rates? The President of the United 
States knows that it is the business of Congress to legislate. 
He knows that the House did pass a bill, and he knows that we 
have that bill, and we have had it for nine months. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

Mr. WATSON. No; hold on. The Senator is going to violate 
the rule, 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator must know that he has said in 
this speech he has been making that the House bill is dead. 

Mr. WATSON. It is. 

Mr. NORRIS. That will insult Mr. TILSON. 

Mr. WATSON. ‘That is to say, it is not dead; it is moribund, 

Mr. NORRIS. That will be an insult, and we will just get 
out of one contreyersy into another. 

Mr. SWANSON and Mr. GLASS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes—which one? I yield to either one. 

Mr, SWANSON. Mr. President, I simply want to emphasize 
the suggestion made by the Senator from Nebraska. I heartily 
concurred when I understood that we were going to push this 
tariff bili quickly. I have been here every day; yet this is the 
eleventh month that this bill has been under discussion, At the 
end of the eleyenth month, nearly, here is the leader of the 
Republican majority consuming an hour and a half in discussing 
the general principles and advantages of a protective tariff. 
Does not the Senator think it is a waste of time, after 11 months 
have been consumed in this debate, to precipitate a discussion 


his fili- 


Yes; I shall be very glad to answer it. 
I know what he is after, but he is not going 
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that ought to have been had at the beginning? 
Senator will desist. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I started to speak at just five 
minutes of 12, and I haye consumed 40 minutes up to this time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no! 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator expect me to sit here, when 
the Senator from Mississippi or any other Senator over there 
addresses me personally, and make no response to it? 

Mr, SWANSON. If the Senator will yield for a minute, the 
Senator from Mississippi, in a very modest way, tried to get 
some information. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; very modest. 

Mr, SWANSON. The impression has been prevalent in the 
Senate that this tariff bill has been delayed because of the two 
conflicting views on the other side, one represented by the Pro- 
gressive Republicans and the other by the reactionaries; and the 
rest of us have never been able to know where the President 
stood on the bill. 

Mr. WATSON. 
bill now? Not I. 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘The Senator from Indiana is. For one hour 
as half he has been discussing his general attitude on the 
tariff, 

Mr. WATSON. I began at five minutes to 12 o'clock. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr, President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the junior Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. GLASS. Will my friend pardon me if I suggest that if 
the President gives two or three more breakfasts we will neyer 
get through with the bill? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, we discussed with the Presi- 
dent this matter of making speeches or not making speeches; 
and the President thought the thing to do was to go on and 
discuss the bill just as we are doing and pass it item by item as 
fast as we ean. The President thought that it was not a good 
thing to enter into a general discussion of the tariff, and all 
that sort of thing. So far as I am concerned, I am probably 
violating the admonition of the President; but, after all, there 
come times in the midst of all these things when a man can not 
sit still and restrain himself. 

Mr, GLASS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON. I am not going to answer the Senator now, 
because I am gcing to yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, after much labor and tribula- 
tion I have managed to say some of the things I wanted to say. 
I hope I have said nothing that I did not want to say; but I 
repeat that so far as we are concerned over here, those of us 
who can—and I do not speak for some of my friends behind me 
here—we intend to go forward just as rapidly as we can to 
pass this bill and get it into conference; and we hope that our 
friends over on the other side and we hope that our friends 
here, some of us from the northwestern country, will aid at 
least in passing the bill in some form or other. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator step aside so 
that I can see the Senators right behind him that he said he 
did not represent? 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from Nebraska and the Senator 
from Idaho are the only two. Does the Senator say oyer here? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bine- 
HAM] and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] and the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Hrserr]—those are the fellows 
behind him that he dees not represent. 

Mr. WATSON. I represent all these Senators. 
where the Senator got that idea. 

Mr. NORRIS. Because they are behind him. 
said he did not speak for those behind him. 

Mr. WATSON. They are all behind me. They are not only 
behind me, but they have been behind me, unitedly behind me, 
and are going to stay behind me. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator does not speak for them. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; I do. 

We have had a very good time out of this, as we always do 
when I make a speech, because I listen to everybody who wants 
to interrupt me, and I am delighted to do so; but the only thing 
I do ask of my associates—and I do this seriously—is to con- 
sider the amendments they have in mind to offer, and see 
whether or not they can not forego the pleasure of offering them. 
If it can not be done, well and good. I am not charging that 
anybody has purposely delayed the passage of this bill. I do 
not charge a filibuster. I do not think we have arrived at a 
stage where that could be done. With all the items in a tariff 
bill, as a matter, ef course, there must be debate, and there 


I hope the 


Who is delaying the passage of the tariff 


I do not know 


The Senator 
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must be discussion. In this body, where we can not limit debate 
or discussion, every man has the right to talk just as long as he 
pleases about anything he wants to talk about; but I do plead 
with my fellow Senators on both sides of the aisle, on all sides 
of the question, just as far as is possible to forego the offering 
of amendments, and then to talk on them not as long as I have, 
but just as short a time as possible in order to portray their 
ideas to the Senate. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I am not going to filibuster 
against this tariff bill. I want to help pass it in some form. 

I have enjoyed the speech of the Senator from Indiana. There 
was one important thing that he failed to discuss, however: and 
that was how to bring agricultural prosperity by taxing the 
farmer more for the benefit of industry. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
following bill and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 1018. An act to provide for the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station at or near Grand Island, Mich.; and 

H. J. Res. 252. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for maintenance of the Senate Office Building. 

= ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 40) au- 
thorizing and requesting the President to extend invitations to 
foreign governments to be represented by delegates at the Inter- 
national Congress for the Blind to be held in the city of New 
York in 1931, and it was signed by the Vice President. 

MAINTENANCE OF THE SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask for the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution which has just been received from 
the House for the maintenance of the Senate Office Building. 

I will state that Saturday evening late I learned for the 
first time that there was no money to pay the employees who 
take care of the Senate Office Building. I saw the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the House yesterday and 
asked him to have passed and sent to the Senate a joint resolu- 
tion making provision for the matter, and he has done so. This 
is very important, and I ask for the immediate consideration 
of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 252) 
making an additional appropriation for maintenance of the 
Senate Office Building, was read twice by its title and con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to offer an amendment to the joint 
resolution so aS to make it conform to the provision of the law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 6, before the word “including,” 
insert “ under the office of the Architect of the Capitol,” so as 
to make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $30,000, to remain 
available until June 30, 1930, for maintenance of the Senate Office 
Building under the office of the Architect of the Capitol, including the 
same objects specified under this head in the legislative appropriation 
act for the fiseal year 1930, under the direction and supervision of the 
Senate Committee on Rules. 


Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, why is it 
that there is no money on hand to pay the employees in the Sen- 
ate Office Building? 

Mr. JONES. The amount appropriated has all been 
pended. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The amount appropriated 
was assumed to be sufficient to take care of the building for the 
year, was it not? 

Mr. JONES. It was; but the Senator will remember that 
some little time ago we had to appropriate some money out of 
the contingent fund, and that has all been expended. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The estimate for the year 
was so small that the money has been expended in six months? 

Mr. JONES. It has been, and I will say to the Senator that 
there are conditions in the Senate Office Building into which 
the committee will go very carefully. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 


ex- 
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The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 
The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below : 

H. R. 736. An act to authorize the cession to the city of New 
York of land on the northerly side of New Dorp Lane in ex- 
change for permission to connect Miller Field with the said 
city’s public sewer system ; 

H. R. 2021. An act to authorize the establishment of boundary 
lines for the March Field Military Reservation, Calif. ; 

H. R. 6338. An act authorizing the erection of a sanitary fire- 
proof hospital at the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers at Togus, Me.; 

H. R. 8527. An uct to amend the act entitled “An act to enable 
the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the American forces now interred in the cemeteries 
of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” approved 
March 2, 1929; and 

H. R. 8805. An act to authorize the acquisition for military 
purposes of land in the county of Montgomery, State of Alabama, 
for use as an addition to Maxwell Field; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H. R.4289. An act to approve Act No. 55 of the session laws 
of 1929 of the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act to authorize 
and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and 
supply of electric current for light and power within the district 
of Hamakna, island and county of Hawaii”; 

H. R. 4656. An act to amend the Hawaiian organic act, as 
amended ; 

H. R. 7830. An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” ap- 
proved April 30, 1900; 

H. R. 7984. An act to approve Act No. 29 of the session laws 
of 1929 of the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act to authorize 
and proyide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and 
supply of electric current for light and power within Hanalei, 
in the district of Hanalei, island and county of Kauai”; 

H. R. 8294. An act to amend the act of Congress approved June 
28, 1921 (42 Stat. 67, 68), entitled “An act to provide for the 
acquisition by the United States of private rights of fishery in 
and about Péarl Harbor, Hawaii”; and 

H. R. 8559. An act to authorize the incorporated town of Cor- 
doya, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction of a trunk 
sewer system and a bulkhead or retaining wall, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Territories and Insular Posses- 
sions. 

H. R.1018. An 
Guard station at 

H. R. 4767. An 
Bay near Lewes, Del. ; 

H. R. 4899. An act to provide for the construction of a vessel 
for the Coast Guard for rescue and assistance work on Lake 
Michigan ; 

H. R. 5693. An act providing for retired pay for certain mem- 
bers of the former Life Saying Seryice equivalent to retired 
pay granted to members of the Coast Guard; 

H. R. 6843. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to maintain a 
bridge across the Hatchie River on the Bolivar-Selmer Road 
about 3.9 miles southeast of Bolivar and a short distance up- 
stream from the mouth of the Piney Creek in Hardeman County, 
Tenn. ; 

H, R. 8148. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Black River at or near 
Pocahontas, Ark. ; 

H. R. 8423. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota, or any political subdivision thereof, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Topeka, Minn. ; 

H. R. 8562, An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River 
at or near Randolph, Mo.; 

H. R.9806. An act to authorize the construction of certain 
bridges and to extend the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of other bridges over the navigable waters of 
the United States; and 

H. J. Res. 197. Joint resolution to authorize the purchase of a 
motor lifeboat, with its equipment and necessary spare parts, 
from foreign life-saying services ; to the Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 5283. An act to declare valid the title to certain Indian 
lands; 


act to provide for the establishment of a Coast 
or near Grand Island, Mich. ; 
act to authorize sale of iron pier in Delaware 
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H. R. 5672. An act to abolish the Papago Saguaro National 
Monument, Ariz., to provide for the disposition of certain lands 
therein for park and recreational uses, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. R. 8476. An act to authorize a survey of certain lands 
claimed by the Zuni Pueblo Indians, New Mexico, and the issu- 
ance of patent therefor; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 6123. An act to allow credit to homestead settlers and 
entrymen for military service in certain Indian wars; 

H. R. 6874, An act to authorize exchanges of lands with 
owners of private-land holdings within the Petrified Forest 
National Monument, Ariz.; and 

H. R. 8154. An act providing for the lease of oil and gas de- 
posits in or under railroad and other rights of way; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 8368. An act providing for a study regarding the con- 
struction of a highway to connect the northwestern part of the 
United States with British Columbia, Yukon. Territory, and 
Alaska in cooperation with the Dominion of Canada; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

H. J. Res. 205. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses of 
participation by the United States in the International Fur 
Trade Exhibition and Congress to be held in Germany in 1930; 
and 

H. J. Res. 223. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses of 
participation by the United States in the International Confer- 
ence for the Codification of International Law in 1930; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate as in Committee of the Whole resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce With foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Go tpssoroven in the 
chair). The question is on the amendment offered to paragraph 
394, page 115, by the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. PAT- 
TERSON]. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. President, I shall address my re- 
marks solely to the amendment which I offered earlier in the 
day. 

For the information of those Senators who were not in the 
Chamber at the time the amendment was read, I wish to call 
their attention to the fact that the amendment strikes out the 
first eight lines of paragraph 394, page 115. The amendment 
extends the present duty of 114 cents per pound, which applies 
to ores containing 25 per cent zinc or more, to all ores contain- 
ing less than 25 per cent, including those containing less than 
10 per cent, which are now admitted free. 

This is not an inerease of the protection intended by the act 
of 1922 but merely a continuance of that protection so as to 
cover low-grade ores. The low-grade ores were not of commer- 
cial importance in 1922 but have now become so through the 
development of improved processes of treatment. 

The 1%-cent duty was applied in 1922 to the then commercial 
grades of zinc ore which could be imported from Mexico and 
Canada, practically all of which contained over 25 per cent zine. 
Imports of ores carrying between 10 per cent and 25 per cent 
of zine were at that time of little consequence, since these ores 
were difficult to treat by processes then in use, and a large part 
of the zinc was lost in the process of “ milling” or concentrat- 
ing them. A lower duty on the zinc content of such ores was 
therefore appropriate, and was provided. Certain ores also 
carrying mainly less than 10 per cent zinc were imported for 
the sake of their metallic values other than zinc, and the zine in 
such ores in practically all cases was lost in the smelting. 
Hence, the act of 1922 provided for the free admission of ores 
containing less than 10 per cent zine. 

Since this act was passed new processes of treatment for 
zine ores have come into use on a large scale in the western 
United States, in Mexico, and in Canada. The adyent of selec- 
tive flotation now makes it possible to make almost as complete 
a recovery of zine from the low-grade ores, including those con- 
taining less than 10 per cent zinc, as from the high-grade ores, 

The situation, arising from technical developments, could not 
be foreseen or provided for in the act of 1922, and unless the 
duty then provided on ores containing over 25 per cent zine is 
now extended to the lower-grade ores which have since become 
commercially available, the protection actually intended by the 
act of 1922 will be to a large extent nullified. 

The American zine industry has been developed to meet fully 
and efficiently the demands of the domestic market. It has 
abundant capacity to do se, as shown by the official reports of 
the Tariff Commission, the War Department, and the United 
States Bureau of Mines. 
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The development of new processes has made available great 
additional resources of low-grade zinc ore in the western 
United States, and as a result the production of zinc in these 
States has shown a marked increase in the last few years. In 
the Mississippi Valley these processes haye been of less im- 
portance because the low-grade ores of this region are much 
easier to treat. The zine ores of Mexico and Canada are 
similar to those of the western United States, and with the 
application of the new processes there has been an even greater 
increase in the production of zinc ores in these countries. Prac- 
tically all of these Mexican and Canadian ores contain less 
than 25 per cent zine and the greater proportion of them less 
than 10 per cent zinc. In Mexico the production of zinc has 
increased from 6,991 tons in 1922 to 161,477 tons in 1928, In 
Canada the production of zinc increased from 28,145 tons in 
1922 to 102,000 tons in 1928, and new projects under actual 
development indicate that this last figure will itself be doubled 
within a few more years, 

Similar increases in zine production are taking place in 
South America, in Australia, in Africa, and in various Huro- 
pean countries. The foreign zinc market has been flooded and 
the price depressed to the lowest point in-over 20 years. For 
the last quarter of 1929 the price in London was equivalent to 
only 4.61 cents per pound, as compared with a price in New 
York of 6.57 cents per pound; and since the first of the year 
these prices have been still further reduced. 

Exports of zine from the United States, except in the case 
of metal smelted in bond, have become negligible in amount, 
and because of conditions which I shall point out our domes- 
tic industry is now menaced with extremely large importations 
from abroad. With this threatened competition, the price of 
American zinc has been reduced to an extremely unprofitable 
level, and a number of domestic zinc mines and smelters haye 
been compelled to shut down and throw their men out of 
employment. 

The trend of Mexican and Canadian zine production is defi- 
nitely upward, as is indicated by scores of technical articles and 
governmental reports. Zine in those countries is produced at 
considerably lower cost than in the United States, due either 
to cheap peon labor or to favorable mining conditions, as a 
result of which the zine is largely a by-product of other metals. 
These conditions were no doubt considered in 1922 and the pres- 
ent tariff was designed to equalize this difference in cost. 

Thus far, while zine front these countries has forced the Euro- 
pean market to a lower point than has been seen for many years, 
it has been prevented by our tariff from completely demoralizing 
our domestic industry. 

Now, with the development of improved processes for treat- 
ing low-grade ores plans are developing to take full advantage 
of the free entry under the existing law of low-grade zinc ores 
into the United States, and to flood this country with the for- 
eign product. Just across the northern border in British Colum- 
bia there are large deposits of these low-grade ores. One mine 
alone is reputed to have reserves of 50,000,000 tons and is in 
position to supply one-fifth of the entire demand of the United 
States. There are a number of other mines with very large 
deposits of low-grade zinc ore. 

Zinc is now being extracted from these low-grade ores in 
Canada, and plans are being made for the erection of an im- 
mense plant on this side of the border line where these low- 
grade ores can be inrported free of duty and the zinc extracted 
and put on the market in competition with the American prod- 
uct. If one venture of this kind succeeds, it will logically be 
followed by others on both the Mexican and Canadian borders. 

It will thus be only a question of time until the low-grade 
ores of Mexico and Canada, admitted free of duty, will be sup- 
plying American needs while our own labor in the zinc fields 
will be unemployed and our American mines idle. 

The low-grade Mexican ores will be mined with cheap peon 
labor in competition with the well-paid native labor of our own 
zinc-mining districts, and their importation would throw out of 
employment a large number of American laborers and necessi- 
tate reduction of the wages of nrany more. There is no industry 
where the wages paid the laborers responds more readily to the 
price of the product produced than in the zinc industry. In the 
Joplin, Mo., or tri-State district, from which one-half of our 
zinc is produced, the industry employs exclusively native-born 
workmen, whose wages are automatically raised or lowered with 
the price of zine which they produce. The competition from the 
cheap labor of Mexico would mean disaster to a community of 
many thousands of people. It was to prevent such disaster that 
the present zinc-ore schedule was enacted by Congress in 1922, 
and it is now necessary, if the protection intended to be afforded 
the American miner is to be preserved, that the duty of 114 cents 
per pound be extended to cover the low-grade ores from which 
this new competition is arising. 
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The proposed amendment will açconrplish this purpose, and 
since it merely preserves the present protection, it will not 
necessitate compensatory amendments in any other schedule. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Utah, will accept this amendment, or if there is no objec- 
tion to it, I do not care to take any time; otherwise, I do desire 
to take some time. If there is no opposition to the amendment, 
I do not think it would be profitable to occupy the time of the 
Senate, So for the present I ask for a vote. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am perfectly clear that 
this is an amendment which should be accepted by the com- 
mittee. It has been pointed out very clearly that new metal- 
lurgical processes have made it possible to handle these low- 
grade ores, and it certainly seems wise, from my standpoint, 
that the amendment should be accepted. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I do not think there is any 
necessity for discussing this matter at length. We have exactly 
the same situation we had with regard to manganese; there is 
no difference at all. We had at one time difficulties with regard 
to manganese, but modern processes in mining have done away 
with them. This does not change the duty at all; it simply 
does away with the grade, and makes the rate apply to all 
grades. That is what it means. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I fully agree with the statement 
made by the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON], as 
well as the statement just made by the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman]. In 1922 zine ores could not be han- 
died; therefore a division was made. Now many of those zine 
ores can be treated, and treated successfully. Therefore it 
seems to me that, in order to cover those ores, this amendment 
should be agreed to, because it takes in all the ores, not only 
those that run above 25 per cent. I haye no objection at all to 
the amendment, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I do not care to take the time 
of the Senate in arguing this matter. I am favorable to the 
amendment. 

I haye had presented to me some figures giving the amount of 
exports and importations, showing how we are losing out in the 
export business, at the same time importations are increasing. 
I would like to have unanimous consent to have these data 
printed in the Recorp for the information of the Senate. I hope 
the amendment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Heserr in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Colorado? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ZINC—PARAGRAPHS 394, 395 or TARIFF Bint 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 

The American zine tndustry has recently been undergoing a funda- 
mental change, which is of vital concern to many thousands of work- 
men and others dependent upon it. 

A few years ago the industry enjoyed a moderate export market. 
To-day this market has been cut off by cheaply produced foreign zinc 
and the industry is menaced by intense competition from imports from 
abroad, 

This change is so recent that it is only partially reflected in published 


governmental reports. 
d * . 2 > . = 


In Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, published by the United 
States Tariff Commission, the following exports of zinc materials in 
1928 are shown: 

Zine ore and concentrates, 4,518 tons; zinc dross, 
metal, 50,513,472 pounds, or 25,257 tons. 

It is also stated that exports of some of these materials have consid- 
erably exceeded imports into the United States. 

s . s . > > s 

These statements by themselyes do not adeguately describe the situa- 
tion of the American zine industry to-day. In order to visualize its 
present situation the exports for a few years prior to 1928 should be 
compared with those for 1928, and also with figures, more recently com- 
piled, for 1929. 

In 1926 exports of zinc ore were 95,252 tons. Exports in 1928, of 
only 4,518 tons, represent a decrease of over 95 per cent, and in 1929, 
according to the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, exports were practically nil, amounting for the entire year to 
only 183 tons. 

In 1925 exports of zinc dross were 15,968 tons. Exports in 1928, of 
only 3,149 tons, represent a decrease of 80 per cent, and although com- 
plete figures for 1929 are not available, the average for the last five 
months of the year was only 144 tons per month, or a yearly rate of 
1,728 tons. Figures for imports of zine dross are not compiled by any 
known agency, but we understand that they are of considerable size. 

Exports of zinc metal in 1925 were 152,702,805 pounds (76,351 tons), 
and the 1928 exports of 25,267 tons thus represent a decrease of 67 per 
cent, It should be emphasized also that these exports consist mainly of 


3,149 tons; zine, 
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zine smelted in bond from Mexican ores and are not exports of the 
domestic product. The exports of domestic zinc, as a matter of fact, 
have practically ceased. Figures compiled by the American Zine Insti- 
tute from all domestic producers since October, 1929, show the following 
total exports of domestic zine metal: 


October, 1929 
November, 19: 
December, 192 
January, 1930. 

This cessation of American zine exports is due to a tremendous in- 
crease in the output of zinc in foreign countries, as set forth in the 
tariff brief of the Zine Institute. The foreign zinc market has been 
flooded and the foreign price is to-day at the lowest level in over 20 
years, 

As a result of these clreumstances the price of American zine has been 
forced below the cost of production, and a considerable number of mines 
and smelters in this country have been compelled to shut down. 

The American zine industry has thus in the last few years changed 


from an exporting basis to one where the country is now threatened | 


with heavy imports, adding to the depression already prevailing. 

In this change an important factor has been the development of new 
metallurgical processes, which haye made possible the recovery of great 
quantities of cheap zine from Mexican, Canadian, and other foreign low- 
grade ores. To-day plans are under way to import such ores in great 
quantities into the United States under the duty-free clause of the exist- 
ing zinc ore schedule. The attached extract from the Engineering and 
Mining Journal of January 23, 1930, refers to one of these projects. 

To protect the domestic zinc producer from excessive imports of for- 
eign zine it is essential that the duties provided in paragraphs 394 and 
395 of the bill as it now stands before the Senate be maintained, and 
that the 144-cent duty per pound of zine content, now applying to ores 
containing 25 per cent zine or over, be also extended to apply to the 
zine content of all ores of lower grade. 

FEBRUARY 14, 1980. 

[From the Engineering and Mining Journal, January 238, 1930] 

Reeves-MecDonald originally intended to ship its ore, averaging about 
7 per cent zine, to Pend Oreille Mines & Metals, which has announced 
its intention of building a 2,000-ton concentrator and electrolytic zinc 
plant on the United States side of the boundary. The two companies 
are closely allied financially. However, the proposed amendment to the 


tariff bill now being considered in the United States Congress, calling 
for a tariff on ores containing less than 10 per cent zinc, would make 


shipments into the United States impractical. At present no duty is 
paid on low-grade zine ores. Should the bill pass, Reeyes-McDonald will 
probably build its own concentrator in British Columbia, 

Reevyes-McDonald has struck the ore body in its bottom tunnel at a 
depth of 1,100 feet and 3,300 feet from the portal, A drift has pene- 
trated the ore for 70 feet. No sampling has yet been undertaken, but 
appearances indicate ore of a grade about the same as that developed in 
the upper tunnel, where drifting has shown 1,000 feet of ore, 82 feet 
wide, averaging 6.6 per cent zine, 1.7 per cent lead, and some silver. 

* * » + * * a 

Two applications have been submitted to the British Columbia Water 
30ard involving construction of hydroelectric plants on the Pend 
Oreille River which will furnish power to mines and metallurgical 
plants in the Kootenay and Pend Oreille districts. West Kootenay 
Power & Light has applied for permission to build a plant that will 
develop not less than 180,000 horsepower and up to 370,000 horsepower 
and will cost $18,000,000. This plant will furnish power for the new 
unit of the Trail electrolytic zine plant and the fertilizer works under 
construction by Consolidated Mining & Smelting, which is the parent 
company of West Kootenay Power & Light. The other application was 
made by Reeves-McDonald Mines and asks for a plant to supply 9,000 
horsepower to its mine in the Pend Oreille district. 


ZINC—PARAGRAPHS 394, 395 or Tarivr BILL 
WAGES 

Average wage in the tri-State zinc-mining district of Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and Kansas, which produces one-half of the zinc of the United 
States, is about $5 per day, varying up and down with the price of zine 
concentrates. Wages in western zinc-mining centers are somewhat 
higher, and “ contract” workers in both sections receive as much as $8 
to $10 per day. A total of about 100,000 workmen are employed in 
the yarious branches of the zine industry. 

Wages in Mexico, according to Senate Document No. 9, May 6, 1929, 
page 182, are about 1.50 pesos, or $0.71, for common laborers in the 
mining industry, and about 2 pesos, or $0.95, for skilled miners, These 
wages are thus less than one-fifth of those paid In the United States, 

Wages in Canada, according to the same authority, vary in different 
sections. An average for British Columbia, Ontarlo, and Nova Scotia is 
about $3.75 per day, or fully 25 per cent less than those paid in the 
United States. 

Labor represents one-half of the operating cost of mining zine ore, 
The duty of 144 cents per pound of zine content, enacted In the 1922 
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tariff act, was based on a careful study of comparative labor costs, and 
is necessary to equalize the labor costs at home and in foreign countries. 

This rate of duty was applied to the commercial grades of zinc ores 
in 1922, practically all of which contained 25 per cent zinc or over, 
It should now be applied also to the zine content of Iower-grade ores, 
which because of metallurgical advances have now become an important 
commercial product. 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I hope this amendment will be 
adopted. My colleague the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
PATTERSON] has covered the question so well that I do not 
desire to detain the Senate by going over the same ground. 
New inventions, new methods, haye changed conditions, and I 
believe the amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I understand the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance is favorable to this amendment, and I 
do not want to take any time of the Senate other than to say 


| that the new developments and new processes and new inyen- 


tions in the reclaiming of zine from mines which formerly had 
lead so mixed up with the zine that they were not worth any- 
thing have made those mines extremely valuable. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, they were penalized. 

Mr. DILL. The fact is, the mines were abandoned because 
they had zinc in them. That was especially true in the zine 
and lead mines of northern Idaho, near my own home town, 

With the new processes developed, zine has become one of the 
greatest products of that section. I believe this duty is very 
much needed, and I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, West Virginia is very 
greatly interested in this amendment, and we find ourselves 
very much in favor of the amendment offered by the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, I have some telegrams 
from mining interests in my State who are very anxious about 
this amendment. I am giving it my hearty support. I would 
like to have the telegrams printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WALLACE, IDABO, October 26, 1929, 
Hon. Jonn THOMAS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

American Zine Institute requests us to indorse its request to Senate 
for change in zinc-ore tarif to provide flat rate of 114 cents per pound 
of zinc content on all zinc ores regardless of grade, instead of present 
graduated duty under which ores containing less than 10 per cent zine 
are admitted free. This is being done in view of foreign projects to 
ship Canadian or Mexican ores across border, duty free, for milling in 
this country. We have heretofore refrained from asking tariff relief for 
zine or lead on broad ground that special session was called for farm 
relief ; but in view of absolute fairness of this request and the need of 
full protection emphasized by present zine market, we indorse the request 
for this amendment, which merely extends present rate on higher-grade 
zinc ores to the low-grade ores, which, by reason of selective flotation, 
bave only become a commercial product since passage of present law, 
and thus merely preserves protection intended in existing law. Amend- 
ment will be introduced by Senator PATTERSON, of Missouri. Mr. J. D. 
Conover, secretary American Zine Institute, and A. G. Mackenzie, of 
Salt Lake, will ask to see you and explain fully, This matter is of 
considerable importance to Idaho inasmuch as a considerable zine ton- 
nage is produced here as a by-product with other metals, and the free 
admission of any foreign zinc from any quarter will seriously affect Idaho 
metal production. 

JEROME J. Day, 


KELLOGG, IDARO, October 28, 1929, 
Hon. Jonn THOMAS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

I am cordially indorsing the recommendation of the American Zinc 
Institute, which is requesting the Senate to change the tariff on zine to 
provide a flat rate of 144 cents per pound on all zinc ore, regardless of 
grade, instead of the present graduated duty under which ores contain- 
ing less than 10 per cent zine are admitted free. The industry in this 
State needs such protection ; furthermore, there is no logic in admitting 
zinc in low-grade ores without payment of duty. The present schedule 
is manifestly without Justification, 

STANLEY A. EASTON. 
WALLACE, IDAHO, October 25, 1929, 
Senator Jonn THOMAS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

American Zine Institute requesting Senate to change tariff on zine 
ore to provide flat rate of 144 cents per pound of zine content on all 
zinc ores, regardless of grade, instead of present graduated duty under 
which ores containing less than 10 per cent gine are admitted free. 
Amendment proposed merely extends present rate to lower-crade ores 
not now covered. Zinc industry now depressed. On account of the low 
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grade and complex nature of Rocky Mountain zinc ores, this amendment 
is important. The industry in this State needs this protection, and 
any support you can give this proposal will be appreciated by your 
friends here. 

James F. MCCARTHY. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON] a question. I have a telegram read- 
ing as follows: 

Referring my telegram 8th, my opposition to Senator Parrerson’s 
amendment to zinc schedule was because no exemption was provided for 
zine not recovered in lead or copper ores. 


Has that been taken care of? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I think that has been taken care of by 
another amendment to the same section. 

Mr. JONES. I will read the entire telegram, in order that it 
may appear in the RECORD: 

SPOKANE, WASH., November 9, 1929. 
Hon. WESLEY L. JONES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Referring my telegram 8th, my opposition to Senator PATTERSON’S 
amendment to zinc schedule was because no exemptien was provided for 
zine not recovered in lead or copper ores. Secretary Conover, American 
Zinc Institute, has just wired me that nonrecoverable zine contained in 
lead and copper ores was originally made exempt from duty on House 
bill, but due to misunderstanding was stricken by Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Understand that Senate has now reinstated the provision that 
gine contained In lead and copper ores shall not be subjeet to duty 
when such zine is not recovered; hence, with this exemption taken care 
of, I am prepared to heartily indorse Senator Parressox’s amendment 
exempting from duty zine contained in pyrites when not over 3 per cent. 
Hope you will support both amendments, and will appreciate your 
giving Mr. Conover opportunity to call on you and explain position of 
zine producers. 

Frank M. Siri. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that has been disagreed to, and 
therefore it is in the law and takes care of the situation. 

Mr. JONES. The situation that is described in the telegram? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. That is covered on page 115, lines 9, 10, 
and il, 

Mr. JONES. 
for it, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk the following 
amendment made necessary by the changes made in the tung- 
sten schedule on page 56. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 56, strike out lines 22 to 24, 
inclusive, and insert the following: 


Very well; if that is the case, cur people are 


Par. 302. (a) Manganese ore (including ferruginous manganese ore) 
or concentrates, manganiferous iron ore, all of the foregoing containing 
in excess of 10 per cent of metallic manganese, 1 cent per pound on 
the metallic manganese contained therein, 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr, SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I find in a recent report made in connection 
with the flood control of Lake Okeechobee and bearing upon the 
Everglades a statement upon which this may have some bear- 
ing. In the Everglades, as we all know, there are some million 
or more acres of land inyolved. The report is that the recent 
discovery is that the toxic effect there upon plants is immediately 
eorrected by applications of a small amount of copper sulphate 
and other chemical salts, which makes agriculture profitable and 
safe on those soils. Otherwise time has to elapse after the soil 
is turned up before the plants will flourish, but by the use of 
these chemicals that situation has been greatly improyed. I 
desire to ask the Senator if this has any bearing upon the cost 
of those chemicals? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is only to conform with the action of the 
Senate which has been taken heretofore. The House had 3 
per cent on metallic manganese and the Senate reduced it to 
10 per cent. Therefore, there is no necessity for the wording 
which the House provided. This is to take care of manganese 
not in excess of 10 per cent. It is nothing more nor less than 
a clarification of the language of the amendment agreed to 
previously by the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, I can see no objection to it, but 
I would like to ask the Senator if he thinks the duty has any 
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bearing upon these minerals? It is said that by the use of a 
small amount of copper sulphate, zinc, manganese, and other 
salts, profitable crops might be grown on freshly broken soil. 

Mr. SMOOT. No farmer could take manganese ore that had 
more than 10 per cent in it-and use it for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, when we began the consider- 
ation of Schedule 8 I offered an amendment applying to alloy 
steels where an additional duty was levied. By unanimous 
consent the amendment went over. It was offered to para- 
graph 304. The same situation exists in paragraph 305. I 
am not going to undertake now to proceed with the further con- 
sideration of the amendments which I have to those two sections, 
but I want to reserve the right before we leave the schedule 
to offer them at the conclusion of the consideration of the whole 
a in Committee of the Whole, or when the bill reaches the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can offer them when the bill 
reaches the Senate and it does not require unanimous consent 
to do that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand, but I may want to do it 
before we get into the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there any further amendments 
to Schedule 3? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am very happy to find the 
chairman of the Finance Committee in a yielding mood to-day. 
If he will turn to page 98, line 5, be will discover the words 
“clockwork mechanisms.” Under this language, which I am 
not seeking to change, I want to point out that there are in- 
cluded “ watchmen’s time detectors.’ Such devices are taxed 
now under “clockwork mechanisms.” I desire to have the 
language of the same paragraph on page 103, line 17, subpara- 
graph (g), after the word “taximeters,” to insert the words 
“and watchmen’s time detectors.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that paragraph 360 was acted upon by the Senate 
and instead of the wording in the House bill, the wording of 
the present law has been substituted. If the Senator desires 
I will read that language to him. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would like to have the information. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would like to state that 
such action would require a reconsideration of the amendment 
previously agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Suppose I ascertain the facts anyway. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment will have to go over in any 
event until the bill reaches the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND, What is the attitude of the Senator to- 
ward the suggestion I make? Let me refresh the Senator’s 
memory, although one needs to do that very seldom. These 
instruments are made in Germany in one little town up in the 
Hartz Mountains. The little town is built around this one job. 
Of course, the number sold in the world is comparatively small, 
and the business is so unimportant that no clock maker in 
America has been willing to undertake to make the device. 
Since they are not made here, and are not going to be made here, 
because of the lack of demand, it would seem to me the only 
excuse we have to put them in the bill at all is for revenue 
purposes. This is an instrument which in a sense corresponds 
to the taximeter. From my viewpoint it would seem proper to 
put the device in the bill in connection with the taximeter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not want to express an opinion now 
until I look it up. When the bill reaches the Senate, then the 
Senator can offer his amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there any further amendments 
to Schedule 3? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I haye an amendment to offer 
to Schedule 3. 

Mr. COPELAND. 


I have half a dozen amendments, so please 
do not think we are going into the wood schedule quite yet. 


Mr. PITTMAN. 
York, 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘The amendment I have in mind relates to 
paragraph 346. It has to do with shoe buckles. The chairman 
of the committee will observe at the bottom of page 80, line 25, 
beginning with the semicolon 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the exact language of the 1922 act and 
the language of the House provision. 

Mr. COPELAND. I call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that beginning after the semicolon it provides: 

Valued at more than 50 cents and not more than $1.663% per 
hundred, 15 cents per hundred; and in addition thereto, on all the fore- 
going, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Then I will yield to the Senator from New 


1930 


This is the significance of the provision: Any buckle that 
costs more than $1.6634 comes under the jewelry schedule. 
There is a great difference between a jewelry buckle and a 
pressed-steel buckle. The little article which I hold in my 
hand now is a jewelry buckle and might properly be classed as 
jewelry, but the other buckles which I now display to the 
Senate are the pressed-steel buckles which are dealt with in 
this paragraph. What happens in a practical way is that a 
buckle that comes in at $1.62 cents per hundred carries the 
proposed rate of 15 cents and 20 per cent ad valorem, but if it 
cost $1.79 per hundred we have a rate of 110 per cent ad 
valorem beeause of the fact that it falls under the jewelry 
schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no bracket rate that is not affected in 
the same way. There has to be a line drawn somewhere, These 
are the most expensive buckles that come in, costing $10 or $15 
a pair. Nobody wears them except the very wealthy woman 
who does not care how much money she spends on her feet. 

Mr, COPELAND. If the Senator will pardon me, that shows 
a strange lack of knowledge of women. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking now of buckles as a whole. 
There may be some girl working who has no obligations upon 
her‘and who has enough money to buy buckles like this, and so 
she may buy them. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does not the ad valorem 
duty apply to all buckles, cheap as well as expensive? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; but when they get above $1.66 per 
hundred, which would be a couple of cents apiece or less, then 
they fall under the jewelry schedule. 

The Senator from Utah is talking as if these were buckles 
worn by the rich women of his State. I am talking about 
buckles that from time to time are in style and are used by the 
working girls and girls on the farms.. They are entitled to have 
a few of the adornments which are dear to the feminine heart. 
Certainly they are entitled to this much consideration, 

Mr. SMOOT. I call the Senator's attention to the decline in 
production in the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will ask the Senator to wait until I get 
my figures, because I want to watch the Senator when he cites 
his figures. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thought the Senator from 


Utah had not only demonstrated a -reputation for patience 


but a reputation for accuracy up to this stage of the proceedings. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us see what is happening to the domestic 
production. I will read from the testimony given before the 
House committee. In 1927 the domestic production of buckles 
was $74,000, while in 1928 it had fallen to $16,000. 

Mr. COPELAND, Yes; the style changed. I have heard the 
Senator from Utah talk about styles changing. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the styles changed, but the industry in 
the United States is still trying te make these buckles. In 1927 
the domestic industry produced $74,000 worth and in 1928 
$16,000 worth. So it can be seen that the industry has almost 
reached the vanishing point. That is the reason the increased 
rates were asked for in this bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How about the imports? 

Mr. SMOOT. Beginning with 1922, the year in which the 
last tariff act was passed, the imports were 9,373,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator mean dollars? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; pieces. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
imported. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


Over 9,000,000 pieces were 


1923 the imports were 34,000,000 
pieces; in 1924, 20,000,000 pieces; in 1925, 47,000,000; in 1926, 
36,000,000; in 1927, 40,000,000; in 1928, 56,000,000; in 1929, 
59,060,000. Those figures show why the domestic production has 
fallen off. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator tell us how 
many buckles came in that cost more than $1.66% per hundred? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only information we have here is the 
average of all of them coming in. The average was $11.54 a 
hundred, or about 11 cents apiece. I can not tell how many of 
the high-priced buckles came in. 

Mr, COPELAND. I can. The importations were almost in- 
significant ; they were yery small, indeed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator should not object to the rate. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do object, but I am willing to have a 
sliding scale, as is provided here, namely: 


Yes. In 


Valued at not more than 20 cents per hundred, 5 cents per hundred; 
valued at more than 20 and not more than 50 cents per hundred, 10 
cents per hundred; valued at more than 50 cents and not more than 
$1.66% per hundred, 15 cents per hundred— 

With the addition of the clause— 


And if valued at more than $1.66%, 30 cents. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Where does the Senator get 
the last clause? Do the higher-priced buckles fall in the basket 
clause? 

Mr. SMOOT. They fall in paragraph 1527. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to make sure that this kind of 
buckle [exhibiting], if the Senator will bear with me, “made 
wholly or partiy of iron, steel, or other base metal,” may be 
purchased at a reasonable price. Iam not talking about jewelry 
buckles, the kind that are worn on belts or on collars or some- 
where else, but I am talking about the same sort of buckles that 
we are now taxing under paragraph 346 but of a little better 
grade, a little higher priced, and a little more elaborate. It is 
not fair to throw that buckle which costs $1.75 a hundred into 
the jewelry paragraph. When the Senator from Utah talks 
abont $11 and $12 buckles, he means that price per hundred. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is what I said a few moments ago. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Dees the Senator desire the 
same rate that applies to buckles that do not exceed $1.66%4 im 
value to apply to buckles in excess of that value? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is what I should like. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The words in the bracket 
here only cover buckles up to a value of $1.66% a hundred? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And buckles above that price; 
those that do not fall into this paragraph, fall into the jewelry 
paragraph. What is the rate on them in that paragraph? 

Mr. COPELAND. It is 110 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is in the jewelry para- 
graph? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the equivalent ad 
valorem rate on buckles in this paragraph that are valued at 
$1.66% ? 

Mr. SMOOT. `The average value of the importations is about 
$0.115. Many of the importations are of higher value; but 
the rate on buckles valued at $1.6624 is lower than the rate in 
the jewelry paragraph. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this is what I should like, 
and I will leave it to my friend from Massachusetts if it is not 
reasonable—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator claims there are 
no imports of the class of buckles to which he is referring, 
namely, those valued in excess of $1.6634 a hundred? 

Mr. COPELAND. There are very few imports. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The imports are chiefly of 
what class of buckles? 

Mr. COPELAND. Of the buckles taxed at 20 cents a hun- 
dreil; the very cheap buckles, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
346? 

Mr. COPELAND, Yes; as provided in paragraph 346. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are large importations, and that is why 
the production in the United States has dropped from $74,000 
to $16,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The importations are large, 
and I think very properly we are bound, in revising the tariff, 
to try to maintain the domestic market for the producers of 
buckles in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and if we are going to maintain the in- 
dustry, I do not see how we can provide any lower rates than 
those now in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
from New York want? 

Mr. COPELAND. The rate now on buckles valued at 20 
cents per hundred is 5 cents per hundred: on those valued at 
more than 20 cents but not more than 50 cents it is 10 cents 
per hundred; on those valued at more than 50 cents but not 
more than $1.66%4 it is 15 cents per hundred. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In addition to that there is an 
ad valorem rate? 

Mr. COPELAND. In addition there is an ad valorem rate 
of 20 per cent on all of them. I want to insert in line 2, 
page 81, before the semicolon, the words “valued at more than 
81.66234, 20 cents” plus the ad valorem rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Would that result in a higher 
ad valorem than the particular buckles carry now under exist- 
ing law? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is what happened to this schedule in 1922: 
When the act of 1922 was passed these particular buckles fell 
under the jewelry paragraph. The matter was taken to court, 
and the court decided that that was wrong, that they should be 
classified under paragraph 346. We are simply doing now what 
was intended in the act of 1922, and to prove that we were 
right in 1922 we have only get to look at the production in 
the United States and see that it is decreased from $74,000 to 
$16,000. 


As provided in paragraph 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me ask the Senator a 
question. The Senator from New York is seeking to include 
in this paragraph buckles of a value that are not now in- 
cluded in it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Utah says 
that the rate proposed is a decrease from the existing rate 
these buckles would carry under another paragraph in this bill, 
and the Senator from New York says it is an increase; and I 
want to know which is right. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New York means that it 
would be an increase if they fell in paragraph 346. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; but will it be an in- 
crease over the rate in the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; it would be a heavy decrease, because 
the very lowest bracket in the other paragraph is on articles 
valued at $1.6634. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In the present law the buckles 
referred to are in the jewelry paragraph? 

Mr, SMOOT. They are in this bill. 

Mr, COPELAND. The transfer to the jewelry paragraph is 
due to the act of the customs authorities. It never was in- 
tended that these buckles should be thrown in the jewelry 
section. 

This limitation was put into the proposed law for the pur- 
pose of concealing a tremendous increase of 450 per cent on 
leather and metal buckles valued at more than $1.66%4 a hun- 
dred. Mr. President, it rests with the Senate as to what shall 
be done in this matter. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I still want to know from 


the Senator from New York whether he is asking for an in- 
crease or a decrease in whatever duty this class of buckles 
bears under the existing law? 

Mr. COPELAND. My amendment would involve a decrease. 
I ask for a vote on the amendment, Mr, Presi- 


Mr. SMOOT. 
dent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
offer his amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New York, I think, wants to 
modify his amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND, The amendment which I offer for the pur- 
pose of protecting the poor girls of this country, who are 
entitled to a little adornment, is as follows: After the semi- 
colon in line 2, on page 81, insert: 


If valued at more than $1.6625 per hundred, 20 cents per hundred. 


Then, of course, there would be added to that the ad valorem 
rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I suggest to the Senator from 
Utah that he accept the amendment, and let it go to confer- 
ence. It is evidently an involved matter and will have to be 
worked out. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not right. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
rapid increase of the imports. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the imports, the domestic production 
has decreased. The imports have increased nearly double, and 
the production has decreased 75 per cent. What better case 
can be made on the floor of the Senate than this? 

Mr. COPELAND. Not on this type of buckles, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. [Putting the question.]. The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. That action on the part of the Senate is not 
right. 

Mr, COUZENS. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Allen Cutting 
Ashurst a 
Baird 

Barkley 

Bingham 

Black 

Blaine 

Blease 

Borah 

Bratton 

Brock 

Brookhart oft 
Broussard Goldsborough 
Capper Gould 
Caraway Greene 
Connally Grundy 
Copeland Hale 
Couzens Harris 


I am impressed with the 


Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Hebert Patterson 
Howell Phipps 
Johnson Pine 

Jones Pittman 
Kean Ransdell 
Kendrick Robinson, Ind. 
Keyes Robsion, Ky. 
La¥ollette Schall 
McCulloch Sneppan 
McKellar Shortridge 
McMaster Simmons 
McNary Smith 
Metcalf Smoot 


Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
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Watson 
Wheeler 


Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 


Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Sullivan Trammell 
Swanson Tydings Waterman 

Mr. SCHALE. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD] is unavoidably absent. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Bighty-nine ‘Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to paragraph 376, page 108. This is the antimony sched- 
ule, and I suppose, under the rules, can not be considered except 
by unanimous consent. The matter has been half debated any- 
how; and now that these things are fresh in my mind I ask 
unanimous consent that we may consider it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What paragraph is it? 

Mr. COPELAND. Paragraph 376, page 108. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask now that the Senate 
reject the amendments of the committee and restore the language 
of the House bill. 

Mr. COUZENS. What page does the Senator refer to? 

Mr. COPELAND. Page 108. The Senate committee placed 
in the bill a complicated sliding-scale arrangement as to rates. 
Several very wise Senators have told me they did not under- 
stand it. I do not’think anybody understands it. This is a 
matter of great concern to every battery maker and battery 
user in the United States, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND, I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. In looking over my notes, I find that the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr, Oppre] told me that he desires to be 
present when this subject is taken up. I do not know whether 
he is ready to take it up now or not. 

Mr. COPELAND. We have unanimous consent to take it up; 
but I am willing to wait for the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. SMOOT. I knew: the Senator would be. I overlooked 
this note until just this moment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, Mr. President, it is understood that 
we have the right to consider it; but for the moment, if it is 
agreeable to the Senate, we will let it go over until the Senator 
from Nevada comes in. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I understand that the Senator from 
Nevada is down in the restayrant. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. We 
had quite a fight over antimony when we were considering the 
Senate committee amendments. Under what procedure is the 
subject up? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New York asked unanimous 
consent to take it up at this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I wish to say that all of the 
battery people and practically of the users of batteries have been 
writing me about this matter and urging that the amendment 
be changed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, the matter will 
go over. The schedule is still open to amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, on page 72, at the top of 
the page, I desire to offer an amendment. This relates to auto- 
elaves, reaction chambers, and so forth. What is the parlia- 
mentary situation as regards these items? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What line does the Senator re- 
fer to? 

Mr. COPELAND. I wish to reduce the rate on line 7 
50 per cent to 15 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will require unanimous consent, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That amendment has been agreed 
to, and it will be necessary to reconsider it; or the Senator can 
propose his amendment in the Senate; or a separate vote can 
be asked upon the committee amendment when the bill comes 
into the Senate. s 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator to bring up that matter 
when the bill reaches the Senate. 

Mr, COPELAND. Very well; I will do that. 
page 113, line 5, reads: 

New types, 30 per cent ad valorem, 


That is an increase from the present law of 20 per cent; is 
it not? 
Mr. SMOOT. Twenty per cent is the present law. 


Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


from 


Paragraph 389, 


1930 


Mr. COPELAND. My amendment is to change the rate from 
30 per cent to 20 per ceut, which is the rate of the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, so far as the Senate committee 
were concerned, they held no hearings upon this item, as I 
remember; but there were hearings in the House committee, and 
testimony on the subject was given in the House hearings. I 
believe the Senator will find that the House felt that the testi- 
mony given before the House committee justified that increase. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I happened to hear the 


hearings before the Senate committee, and I did not hear any- | 
thing in the way of evidence that made me believe that this | 
objection, 


increase was justified. There has not been any lack of pros- 
perity on the part of domestic manufacturers of type. Certain 
forms of display type are brought in from the old country that 
are not made here, There is no reason at all why our adver- 
tisers and others should not have the benefit of this lower rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to the reason for the increase. 

Between 1923 and 1928, imports of new type increased 600 
per cent in quantity and 400 per cent in value. If we are to 
measure the rate of duty here according to whether an in- 
crease or a decrease of importations has taken place, is there 
an item in the bill that would justify an increase better than 
this one? 

Imports in the five years between 1923 and 1928 increased 
600 per cent. At the same time the value decreased 400 per 
cent, It does seem to me, if we are going to take into consid- 
eration the condition of the business, and how it has prospered 


during the last six years, there is not another item in the bill | 
which will show a similar increase in importations and de- | 
office, 
| 


erease in value. 
and 1928. 

Now, let me call attention to the fact that in 1929, instead 
of the importations being 140,959 pounds in that year there 
were imported 505,708 pounds, or an increase of nearly 300 per 
eent in the importations between 1925 and 1929. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in spite of that increase in 


The increase was 600 per cent between 1923 


importations, they were still less than our exportations of the | 


same product, because in 1928 we exported 768,000 pounds of 
this new type, as compared with an importation which prob- 
ably has been accelerated on account of the effort to increase 
the tariff from 20 to 30 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the total 
business in the whole country in this item is only $2,500,000, 
is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. It amounts to $2,683,704. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest we not waste much 
time on a business of that small proportions, 

Mr. SMOOT. And with the increases as they are, I am per- 
fectly. willing to have a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CoreLAND]. [Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 
The noes have it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask for a roll eall. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator's request is too late, 
The Chair had announced the result. 

Mr. COPELAND, I shall renew this effort in the Senate, 
because I think the sentiment of the Senate is against the in- 
crease proposed by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will have that right, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Opp] is now in the Chamber. The Senator from New York 
has asked unanimous consent to take up the antimony provi- 
sion at this time, rather than to wait until the bill is in the 
Senate, and if the Senator from Nevada is willing that that 
showld be done, I have no objection. 

Mr. ODDIE. I ask the Senator from New York if he will 
object to having the matter go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Nevada is the one to object 
to taking it up. 

Mr. ODDIE. I understand that the Senator from New York 
wants to bring it up now. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, does this involve a rehashing 
of the antimony provision? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it would. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I must object to taking it up now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The schedule is still in Committee 
of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know of no other amendments to be pro- 
posed to it. 

Mr, COPELAND. Just a moment. What is the parliamen- 
tary situation? I asked unanimous consent to consider the 
antimony provision, 
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Mr. SMOOT. I stated that the Senator from Nevada had 
called my attention to the fact that he wanted to be present 
when any action is taken upon antimony, and I said to the 
Senator from New York that I would send for the Senator from 
Nevada, and that if he had no objection to the consideration 
of it, I had none. 

Mr. ODDIE. I haye an objection to taking it up at this 
time, but I will ask that it go over for the present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I want to state that if the 
Senator from New York had already obtained unanimous con- 
sent to reopen this matter, I do not care to make a belated 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that unani- 
mous consent was asked, the request was presented to the 
Senate upon two different occasions, there was no objection, 
and the Chair announced that unanimous consent had been 
given. 

Mr. SMOOT. After the Chair made that announcement 

The VICE PRESIDENT. After that was done, the Senator 
from Utah did state that the Senator from Nevada wanted to 
be heard. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator from New York will 
object to that. I had forgotten that the Senator from Nevada 
had told me that he wanted to be present wher. action was 
taken. I simply asked the Senator to withhold the unanimous- 
consent request until the Senator from Nevada could be present. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, of course I am not going to 
be technical, and I ask the Senator from Nevada why he is not 
willing to go forward with the matter now. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, my data on the subject is at my 
and I have just sent for it. 

Mr. COPHLAND. It will be here in a few moments? 

Mr. ODDIE. It will be here within 10 minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Senator 
from New York that I am in sympathy with his effort to reduce 
the tariff on antimony, but it can be brought up more properly 
when we get the bill into the Senate than at present. It will 
mean a rethrashing ont here in the Committee of the Whole of 
what we spent some time on before, and in view of the fact that 
the Senator will lose none of his rights, I will ask that he agree 
to let the matter go over until the bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, I am the most amiable and 
accommodating person in the world, and if there are Senators 
who wish to have it go over, I do not object. 

he VICE PRESIDENT. The item will go over until the bill 
reaches the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I had a further amendment 
relating to tungsten, but I am embarrassed by the fact that the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is not in the 
Chamber. Further, as I understand the matter, the senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] offered a similar amend- 
ment last Saturday, and for some reason asked that it go over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the situation is this, that I 
offered an amendment to paragraph 304 last Saturday, and it is 
linked up with paragraph 305, which carries also this additional 
duty on the alloy steels and their contents. It is a very compli- 
eated, technical subject, and this morning I reserved the right 
to bring those two amendments up either after we conclude 
other amendments to the bill in Committee of the Whole, or 
after we get the bill into the Senate. So that we lose none of 
our rights by letting the matter go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am entirely satisfied to let the matter go 
over. 

Mr. PITTMAN. 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The bill as it passed the House contained 
a provision, on page 88, for a duty on silica. The Senate com- 
mittee offered an amendment to strike out that duty on silica. 
That was debated and voted upon. 

It is my purpose to offer an amendment reducing the rate of 
duty as provided in the. bill as it passed the House. The Sen- 
ate committee amendment simply was to strike out the House 
provision for a duty of $4 a ton, and that was carried in the 
Senate. 

The inquiry I desire to make now, Is whether at the present 
time it is in order for me to offer an amendment for a lower 
rate? a 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair would have to hold that 
it would not be in order in Committee of the Whole without 
the former vyote being reconsidered. The amendment, however, 
would be proper in the Senate, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then I will pass over that amendment for 
the present. 


Mr. President, I want to make a parlia- 
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I have another amendment which is new, and which I am 
satisfied is in order. It is an amendment lying on the desk at 
the present tinre, which I will now offer, and ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 
Nevada proposes to insert: 


On page 116, line 2, the Senator from 


Par. 39414. Silver-bearing ores and mattes of all kinds, 30 cents per 
ounce on the silver contained therein: Provided, That on all importa- 
tions of silver-bearing ores and mattes of all kinds the duties shall be 
estimated at the port of entry and a bond given in double the amount 
of such estimated duties for the transportation of the ores or mattes 
by common carriers bonded for the transportation of appraised or unap- 
praised merchandise to properly equipped sampling or smelting estab- 
lishments, whether designated as bonded warehouses or otherwise. On 
the arrival of the ores or mattes at such establishments they shall be 
sampled according to commercial methods under the supervision of 
Government officers, who shall be stationed at such establishments, and 
who shall submit the samples thus obtained to a Government assayer, 
designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall make a proper 
assay of the sample and report the result to the proper customs officers, 
and the import entries shall be liquidated thereon. And the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to make all necessary regulations to 
enferce the provisions of this paragraph. 

Par. —. Silver bullion or base bullion, silver dross, reclaimed silver, 
scrap silver, all alloys or combinations of silver not specially provided 
for, 30 cents per ounce on the silver contained therein. 

Par. —. Silver-bearing ores, mattes, base bullion, silver dross, re- 
claimed silver, scrap silver, and all alloys or combinations of silver 
imported into the United States for the purpose of processing or re- 
fining for export to a foreign country and not for use, sale, or disposi- 
tion within the United States or any of its possessions, may be imported 
for such purpose free of duty upon the execution of a bond given in 
double the amount of the estimated duties that would be charged upon 
such silver contents so imported if for use, sale, or disposition in the 
United States, conditioned that such silver contents will not be used, 
sold, or otherwise disposed of in the United States prior to export 
therefrom, and upon further compliance with such regulations and 
guaranties as the Secretary of the Treasury may by regulations require. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr, SMOOT, Silver is on the free list now. Would the 
amendment be in order at this time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks it would be un- 
less the Senate put silver on the free list by a vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it has not been done in that way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the amendment is in order. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the wording of the amend- 
ment follows the wording of the law with regard to lead and 
zine. In other words, we have a duty on lead and zine. This 
morning we amended the law with regard to zine as we did 
with reference to manganese by striking out the different classi- 
fications. We do not, in the amendment which I have proposed, 
prohibit silver or silver ore coming into the United States. Sil- 
ver or silver ore can come in like lead and zine for treatment 
or for reduction under bond for exportation, but if it is sent 
into this country for sale here then the duty must be paid. 

Let us see what the situation is; let me state the situation 
just as briefly as I can with regard to silver. In 1913 silver 
sold at 62 cents an ounce, while to-day silver is quoted at 435% 
cents an ounce. In other words, silver has dropped in price 
from 62 cents to 43 cents an ounce since pre-war times, while the 
average increase in all commodities has been 38.3 per cent. 
That is a situation which undoubtedly calls for the attention of 
the Congress. Why should we protect zinc and lead and not 
protect silver? Here is a metal which is a commodity in our 
country. It is mined by thousands of miners in thousands of 
mines. The production of the mines of the United States has 
dropped about 20 to 25 per cent since 1923. The industry is 
facing destruction. What is the reason why we should deny a 
tariff on silver and place a duty on zinc and on lead and on 
iron? I can see no justification for that being done. 

Senators may inquire how I arrive at a basis of 30 cents an 
ounce as a measurement for a tariff duty. There are two ways 
to measure it. The average increase in all commodities since 
pre-war times or since 1913 has been 38.3 per cent, while silver 
has decreased in value 30 per cent in that time. What is the 
reason for that decrease? It is because we import into the 
United States free of duty 115,195,197 ounces of silver every 
year. That is what we import free of duty. From what places 
does it come? We import 74,994,688 ounces of silver from 
Mexico; 25,586,680 ounces from South America ; 2,462,901 ounces 
from Central America. We import that silver from countries 
where the price of labor is just about one-fourth the cost of 
labor in the United States. If we take as our measure the 
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difference in the cost of labor abroad and at home, we find the 
cost of the production in the United States, so far as labor is 
concerned, is four times what it is in Mexico or Central America 
or South America from whence this enormous importation of 
silver comes. 

We produce in this country at the present time 59,000,000 
ounces of silyer per annum. It has dropped off in price about 25 
per cent since 1923. We consume in this country 40,000,000 
ounces of silver, What is the result? We have 115,000,000 
ounces of this cheap silver coming into the country free to com- 
pete with us in our home market where we consume 40,000,000 
ounces of silver, We can not compete with it. Foreigners have 
started in and beaten the price down in their contracts with 
the consumers of this country until they have taken all of the 
business, 

But we are met with the argument that we export 109,000,000 
ounces of silver every year. Yes, that is true; but what silver 
is that? There is brought into this country 115,000,000 ounces 
every year, and with that we produce 40,000,000 ounces of our 
domestic silver, and the balance of that imported silyer not con- 
sumed here is exported, as we export all of ours into the markets 
of the world. That is a plain statement of the facts. 

Now, let us take the situation as affecting the whole world. 
I do not believe for one moment that Congress realizes that our 
export market in China and South and Central America is being 
threatened at this time. The purchasing power of China has 
practically been destroyed by the unprecedented fall in the price 
of silver. I should like to read for a moment some comments 
which have recently appeared in the Literary Digest on that 
subject. The Wall Street Journal, for instance, said: 


The trade with China is of vast importance to the commercial nations 
of the world. 

With the United States alone it amounts to over $300,000,000 a year. 
Indirectly its trade with the United States is much more. One in- 
stance is that of cotton. It is one of England's greatest customers for 
cotton goods, which England makes from American cotton. The drop 
in silver means that Chinese exchange must decline. The purchasing 
power of silver therefore reacts on all countries with merchandise 
to sell. China is not only a purchaser of goods, but a borrower in the 
money markets of the world. 


The Literary Digest continues: 


This decline “is one of the major economic curiosities of the age,” as 
The Business Week observes. And when silver plunged down to the 
low level of 43% cents an ounce, the low for all time, the effects spread 
far beyond the circle of speculators and financial experts, In Spain 
the exchange value of the peseta dropped sharply in sympathy. From 
China, according to the Boston News Bureau, came the news that the 
Nanking Government was facing “commercial ruin from the toboggan- 
ing of silver prices.” “ Widespread hardship is threatened In Mexico, 
as mines which have been operated since the days of Cortez, and before, 
are finding it profitless to operate,” comments the American Banker. 
It is a crushing blow to the hopeful miners in our own Rockies, writes 
Arthur Chapman in the New York Herald-Tribune— 

“In consequence of this heavy fall in value, one finds Senator Pittr- 
MAN, of Nevada, offering a resolution putting a tariff on silver, to protect 
the United States from being made a ‘dumping ground’ for cheap 
silver from other countries. It is not an encouraging outlook for those 
gray-bearded optimists of the silver camps of the West, who have been 
firm in their faith, through all these years, that silver would again 
‘make things hum,’ as in the old days.” 

And the indirect results spread farther—‘ the price of cotton in the 
United States has already been adversely affected because of the pros- 
pective decline in the buying power of the Chinese, who are large con- 
sumers of cotton goods.” 


There are a number of these financial articles that could be 
quoted, but they are all of the same general character. 

Mr, President, the export trade of the United States is more 
Seriously threatened by the unprecedented depression in the 
yalue of silver than- from any other cause that has arisen in 
years. Financial magazines have been discussing the subject 
for weeks. They all agree upon the disastrous effect that this 
depression must have upon our exports, yet none of these great 
magazines so far has offered any definite remedy. 

Over haif of the people of the world use silver as a medium 
of exchange and value. The contraction of the value of this 
medium of purchase affects the purchasing power of those peo- 
ple whose assets are measured in silver and whose purchasing 
power depends upon its value. 

The value of silver has reached the lowest level in all history. 
In 1913 its average price was 62 cents an ounce, To-day the 
market price is quoted at 4334 cents an ounce, 

This tremendous depreciation in value to be fully realized 
must be considered in connection with the rise in the cost of 
all commodities since the pre-war date of 1913. The average 
rise in all commodities according to the commodity index is 


1930 


approximately 38.8 per cent, while the decrease in the com- 
modity price of silver since 1913 to the present time is 30 per 
cent. 

Let us take China, simply as an illustration of the effect of 
this unnatural and grave depreciation of the price of silyer upon 
our export trade with China. Our trade with China amounts 
to $300,000,000 a year. China is one of our best markets. In 
fact, China is the natural export market for the United States 
and should remain so, 

Let us see what the Business Week has to say with regard 
to the matter: 

This decline is one of the major economic curiosities of the age. 
And when silver plunged down to the low level of 43% cents an ounce, 
the low for all time, the effects spread far beyond the circle of specula- 
tors and financial experts. In Spain the exchange value of the peseta 
dropped sharply in sympathy, 


In the Literary Digest for February 8, 1930, under the title 
of Investments and Finance, I find the following: 


From China, according to the Boston News Bureau, came the news 
that the Nanking government was facing “commercial ruin from the 
tebogganing of silver prices.” 

The New York World is quoted as saying, “When the value of 
silver drops, commodity prices in a silver-standard country go up, and 
a sharp rise in living costs is adding a new problem to the many which 
already are harassing the Chinese Government.” 


Can any statesman or economist, after listening to the facts 
and the comments of such conservative and ably edited jour- 
nals and papers, doubt the seriousness of the situation or fail 
to recognize the duty of Congress to act, at least to the extent 
that it may in relief of such conditions? 

Heretofore, I regret to say, most of our Congressmen, and, 
in fact, statesmen and economists everywhere, seemed to }ook 
upon the silver question as only a local matter affecting the 
producers of silver in a small and sparsely populated section 
of our country. Now, it appears to be not only a national but 
an international question. It directly affects every State in the 
Union that exports to China and other countries whose wealth 
is largely measured in silver. At the present time it vitally 
affects many of our products which have exportable surpluses, 
and in the course of time as China becomes pacified and 
develops it will affect more of our exportable surpluses. 

I have read quotations from financial magazines and the 
financial writers of great national dailies. Now permit me to 
call attention to an editorial which has been released and which 
will appear in the February issue of the Mining Congress 
Journal, Before reading it, let me say that the journal is the 
mouthpiece of the American Mining Congress, which is made 
up of representatives of those engaged in every branch of 
mining in the United States. It is the duty of the journal to 
keep advised with regard to and to publish all information 
affecting the mining industry. I will admit that in the article I 
am about to read this journal may be presumed to be actuated 
largely by a desire to aid the silver-mining industry in the 
United States. The editorial, however, deals rather with the 
economic situation than with lecal conditions. But permit me 
to read the editorial. It is as follows: 


At this time the price of silver is the lowest in the history of the 
world. ‘The depression in silver prices puts a handicap upon the pro- 
duction of gold, silver, lead, copper, and various other minerals because 
these minerals are associated with gold in the ores in which they are 
contained. 

The various world-wide influences which have made for the present 
depression in silver prices may lead to a very much greater depression. 
The great bulk of the world's silver is produced in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Canada, Mexico, Chile, Bolivia, Peru, and the United States 
produce four-fifths of the silver of the world. The silver producers of 
these countries have no association with each other. These industries 
in each of these countries are blindly fighting against extinction. 

As such, the silyer producer is not entitled to special governmental 
aid, but from the standpoint of distress which the wrecking of this 
industry will bring upon the people of the world it is a matter of vast 
importance. 

The visible wealth of oriental countries is very largely composed of 
silver in one form or another, It is estimated that India and China 
possess of this hoarded silver approximately 5,000,000,000 ounces. 

A drop in the price from 60 cents to 40 cents means a reduction 
of one-third of the visible wealth of those countries. The world pro- 
duction of silver for any of the current given years is approximately 
but 2 per cent of the total world production to date, and yet that 2 
per cent production, with a total value of approximately $125,000,000, 
has in a few months depreciated the visible wealth of the Orient 
$1,000,000,000. 

This loss in visible wealth of the countries of the Orient, in whose 
markets we hope to dispose of at least a part of our surplus produc- 
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tion, will greatly hamper our exports and thus depress prices in our 
home markets. 


That editorial is taken from the Mining Journal. 


We seek to find a market in all of the countries named in the 
editorial for our exportable surplus. We are, therefore, inter- 


ested in the prosperity and in the power of such countries to 
It is our duty to attempt to aid in 


purchase in our markets, 
the solution of this trouble, 

Before considering such matter let us, if possible, determine 
the cause of this uneconomic depression in the price of silver. 
The chief cause is undoubtedly the dumping of India’s hoard of 
Silver on the markets of the world by the British Government in 
carrying out the recommendation of the royal commission on 
Indian currency and the placing of India on a gold basis. Other 
countries have been able to conyert their economic system from 
a gold and silyer basis to a gold-standard basis without such 
disruption either at home or abroad. What is the difference in 
this case? It is a hasty, uneconomic, selfish, and panicky action 
dictated by fear. 

I do not say this in the sense of criticism of Great Britain. 
I do not criticize any nation or any individual for any act that 
is the result of fear. Fear is not criminal and is not subject 
to being measured by any rule of reasoning. The fact remains 
that during the World War Great Britain faced a desperate 
situation in India by reason of the fact that silver was the 
measure of value and the medium of exchange in India, or at 
least in certain portions of India. Great Britain had taught 
the Indians to accept paper rupee notes under the pledge that 
they were redeemable in silver rupees at any bank on demand. 
The time came when she did not have the silver to redeem the 
notes. The people of India were advised of this and runs 
started on the banks. A crisis was threatened that might have 
affected the course of the war. There was no silver supply in 
the world to redeem these notes except the silver dollars in the 
Treasury of the United States. Through an act hastily passed 
through Congress these silver dollars, in the form of bullion, 
were supplied to Great Britain to meet the emergency, and it 
was met. 

Great Britain is determined to remove silver from India and 
substitute therefor her own economic system. She would, in my 
opinion, be willing to give away this silver rather than have it 
stay in India. As fast as the treasury for India can get hold of 
the silver, it is melted up into bullion and dumped upon the 
world. The result may save Great Britain from a threat similar 
to that which arose during the World War, but at the same time 
it is bringing about conditions of panic in every silver-using 
country in the world. Let me again quote from the Literary 
Digest on this subject: 

“ Widespread hardship is threatened in Mexico as mines which have 
been operated since the days of Cortez and before are finding it profitless 
to operate,” comments the American Banker. It is a crushing blow to 
the hopeful miners in our own Rockies, writes Arthur Chapman in the 
New York Herald-Tribune, A 

In consequence of this heavy fall in value, one finds Senator PITTMAN, 
of Nevada, offering a resolution putting a tariff on silver to protect the 
United States from being made a “dumping ground ™ for cheap silver 
from other countries. It is not an encouraging outlook for those gray- 
bearded optimists of the silver camps of the West, who have been firm 
in their faith through ali these years that silver would again “ make 
things hum,” as in the old days. 


In the New York Times Mr. Walter Palmer says: 

The only remedy I ean see is for Mexico to give her silver industry 
what might be called artificial respiration by coining a certain propor- 
tion of its annual production, large enough to enabie the mining opera- 
tors to pay mining wages. In other words, putting into effect a law 
similar to the Pittman Act, which was enforced in the United States 
for a similar transitory period, and in the meantime endeavor to get 
the cooperation of Canada and the United States and some European 
countries to make a more extenSive use of silver. 


So Mexico, with its cheap peon labor and its cheap com- 
modities, finds it almost impossible to mite silver at the present 
price. If Mexico can not mine silver at the present price, how 
can we expect the silver-nining industry in the United States 
to continue to exist when we pay practically four times as 
much for labor as is paid in Mexico? 

Furthermore, with Mexico in this desperate state, striving 
to keep its mines operating, will it dump its silver on the market 
of the United States in competition with American produced 
silver? Of course it will. By this amendment to the bill I am 
attempting to prevent such dumping upon the markets of the 
United States by Mexico, South America, Great Britain, or India. 

The Mining Congress Journal suggests the possibility of some- 
thing being accomplished through an international monetary 
conference on silver. That may be possible. I will not oppose 
such an effort. In fact, I wiil support it. I must confess, how- 
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ever, in all frankness, that I would have little hope of the suc- 
cess of such a conference in view of the attitude maintained by 
Great Britain. But whether we go into this subject in a 
larger way or not, at least it is our duty to attempt to protect 
our own country, sO far as it may be possible, against this 
panicky dumping. 

J am aware that there is a doubt as to whether or not a 
tariff duty on silver would have any effect in maintaining a 
reasonable price for silver in the United States. It is con- 
tended that we export silver and that a tariff can not benefit 
any product where there is a surplus exported. 

In the first place, I take issue with this statement. We are 
exporting protected articles, Take the manufactures of steel, 
for instance. We not only supply our home market but we 
export manufactures of steel all over the world; and we have 
a protective duty on steel. It is a fact well known to Congress 
that not only do we export protected articles but that those 
articles are sold abroad cheaper than at home. The argument 
to sustain the situation is and always has been that while the 
manufacturers could not make as much on the exportable sur- 
plus the mass production reduced the overhead costs and in the 
long run aided the protected industry. PA 

Let us see how it is with silver. Our present production, is 
approximately 59,000,000 ounces annually, The approximate 
present annual consumption in the United States is about 
40,000,000 ounces. If this market were reserved to American 
production then there would only be probably one-third of the 
silver that wovld have to be exported in competition with the 
cheap silver of the world. There would be competition, of 
course, between the producers of the 59,000,000 ounces for the 
market of 40,000,000 ounces. That competition would tend to 
hold down the price, but, remember, it would be competition 
between Americans. It would be competition between men who 
were paying the same costs for production, and, in such cases, 
there is always a limit below which competition will not carry 
the price. 

The contention of those who say they can see no benefit in 
the tariff may prove sound at the present time, but, even if it 
is, still we have an increasing demand as against a decreasing 
production in the United States, and, in such case, it will in- 
evitably occur that there will come a time when the demand 
will equal the production in the United States. It may not 
relieve the situation at the present time, although I believe that 
it will to a certain extent, but it certainly can do no harm. 

The silver producers of the United States wish to try it. I 
know this because I have resolutions from mine operators’ asso- 
ciations, branches of the American Mining Congress, and others 
in support of this amendment proposing to put a duty of 30 
cents an ounce on silver. : 

But, it is said, we exported 109,032,351 ounces of silver in 
1929. Yes; but whose silver was it? In 1929 we imported into 
the United States 115,195,197 ounces of silver, In 1929 we 
imported from Mexico 74,994,633 ounces of silver; from South 
America 25,586,680 ounces; from Central America 2,462,901 
ounces. This silver satisfies the American demand because it 
ean be sold cheaper, and then the surplus of this imported silver 
is exported inte the markets of the world together with the 
American production. 

I am informed, although I have not the figures, that during 
the last year the Mexican silver producers brought into the 
United States just sufficient silver to satisfy the domestic de- 
mand and that the rest of it has been exported directly from 
Mexico. It is immaterial whether they bring into the United 
States from Mexico and South America 100,000,000 ounces an- 
nually, or 40,000,000 ounces annually, because the 40,000,000 
ounces that they bring in would take the local market. 

It may be advisable to explain how I arrive at the figures of 
80 cents an ounce tariff duty. Silver in 1913 was 62 cents an 
ounce. To-day it is 433% cents an ounce. The average of all 
other commodities is up 38.3 per cent. If silver should receive 
the full benefit of the duty it would be 733% cents an ounce, 
which would be an increase of approximately 18 per cent over 
the price of silver in 1913, whilst the average increase on all 
commodities since 1913 has been 38.3 per cent. 

If we wish to base it upon the cost of production abroad and 
at home then we will take the figures for common miners in 
Mexico and in the United States. In Mexico the pay to the 
common miner in silver mines is $1.21 per day. In the United 
States it is $4.79 for an 8-hour day. 

In addition to this, let me call attention to the fact that all 
commodities used in mining bear about the same relationship 
proportionately in cost as do the costs of labor. Again, in the 
United States in the silver mines eight hours is almost univer- 
sally recognized as a day’s labor, while in most of the silver 
mines of Mexico there are no such limits, and the hours are 
much longer. 
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So, Mr, President, I feel that under the principles laid down 
both in the Republican and Democratic platforms governing 
the measure of a tariff I have met the requirements. I feel 
that, in addition to this, the facts disclose that silver is being 
dumped upon the markets of this country, and both parties have 
always recognized the advisability of protecting our markets 
against dumping. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed in the Recor at 
the conclusion of my remarks a great number of indorsements 
of the amendment I have offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Resolution 8 


Whereas the silver market is now depressed and silver is now selling 
at the lowest price for practically a century; and 

Whereas Senator Key PITTMAN, of Nevada, has introduced into the 
United States Senate a proposed amendment to the tariff bill now under 
consideration to impose a duty of 30 cents per ounce on silver imported 
into this country; and 

Whereas numerous large mining companies, operating mainly in for- 
eign countries, are opposing this tariff proposal; and 

Whereas the principle of tariff legislation is primarily to equalize 
cost of labor and production between the United States and foreign 
countries where inferior conditions of living prevail: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Colorado Mining Association and the Colorado Chapter 
of the American Mining Congress in regular annual meeting assembled at 
Denver, Colo., January 22, A. D. 2230, That the proposed silver tariff 
amendment of Senator Kay Prrrman be, and It hereby is, heartily ap- 
proved and supported, and that the Colorado Mining Association and 
the Colorado Chapter of the American Mining Congress earnestly urge 
the fullest support of this proposed amendment upon the representatives 
of Colorado in the Congress of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forthwith transmitted to 
all Senators and Representatives from Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Montana, and California; and further that a copy 
be transmitted forthwith to the Hon. Herbert Hoover, President of the 
United States. 

United States exports to China 
(000 omitted) 
ee Sa a ee 
1929 


Quantity Value 


EXPORTS TO CHINA 


Lubricating oil.. 
Paraffin. 2. ._... 

‘Tobacco, leat. 

Cigarettes. 

Total iron and steel products. 
Merchant products 

Flour, wheat 

Total wood and wood products. 
Douglas fir. 

Total machinery and electrical equipment. 
Electrical equipment 

Aniline dyes. ..--......--..- 

Total sutomotive products. - 
Automobiles and trucks. 

Milk, canned 

Copper refined 

Total rubber manufactures_ 

Total leather. 

Total aeronautic products. 

Total other. 


EXPORTS TO HONG KONG 


Total petroleum products 
Gas and fuel oil... 


Lubricating oil. 

Flour, wheat 

Total machinery and electrical equipment 
Electrical equipment. 

Total iron and steel... 

‘Total leather. 

‘Total automotive pri 

Total other 


Refined mineral olls 

Total iron and steel_..____ 
Machinery and electrical e 
Flour, wheat __-- 

Total automoti 

Total other 


--.barrels_. 


1930 


RECAPITULATION 
Exports to China._......... MASALA ea it 
Exports to Hong Kong. 
Exports to Kwantung 


Total United States exports to whole of Chins 155, 715, 000 


(Far Eastern section, Division of Regional Information, Bureau of 
eer cry and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, February 
» 1930.) 


wunceneo-= $124, 354, 000 
. 19,566,000 


Resolution 


Whereas it has been brought to the attention of the Clear Creek 
County Metal Mining Association that George B. Collins, of Denver, 
Colo., appeared before the Finance Committee of the United States 
Senate purporting to represent the metal-mining industry of Colorado, 
and stated to that committee that a tariff on silver would not be bene- 
ficial to Colorado metal miners; and 

Whereas Mr. Collins further requested the said committee for a tariff 
on lead only 50 cents per 100 pounds in advance of the present 
schedule; and sk 

Whereas in the opinion of the Clear Creek County Metal Mining 
Association the statements and actions of Mr, Collins while at Wash- 
ington were yery detrimental to the metal-mining industry of Colorado 
and the Rocky Mountain region: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Clear Ọreek County Metal Mining Association in 
regular meeting assembled at Lawson, Colo., That this association 
strongly protest the actions of Mr. George E. Collins, of Boston Build- 
ing, Denver, and that his lukewarm and half-hearted support, and in 
some cases his absolute harm to the metal-mining industry, be strongly 
condemned, and that a copy of this resolution be forwarded over the 
hand of the president of the association, countersigned by the secretary, 
to Mr. Collins at Denver, and to the Colorado Mining Association at 
Denver, to each of the Colorado Senators in Washington, and to the 
Hon. Key PrrtTman, United States Senator from Nevada, together with 
a letter from this association, stating In clear terms that the Clear 
Creek County Metal Mining Association is not in sympathy with the 
views and opinions of Mr. Collins, and bad nothing to do with his 
presence in Washington, and strongly protests that Mr. Collins does 
not now and never did represent this association. 

Tum CLEAR REEK COUNTY METAL MINING ASSOCIATION, 
By C. W. LERCHEN, President. 
Attest: 
W. H. STEPHENS, Secretary. 
KELLOGG, IDAHO, January 10, 1930. 
United States Senator Key PITTMAN, 
Washington, D. O. 

GREETING : 

Whereas silver is the by-product of nearly every mine in the West; 
and 

Whereas our production 
60,000,000 ounces per year, 
40,000,000 ounces per year; and 

Whereas we are now importing approximately 100,000,000 ounces 
for retrade; and 

Whereas it has been the established policy of this United States of 
America to protect its industries and its labor by a protective tariff: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we respectfully ask the Congress of the United States 
to impose a tariff commensurate with the conditions on silver and 
crude zinc. 


in the United States is approximately 
and our consumption approximately 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, KELLOGG, IDAHO, 
M. M. EATON, Jr., Seoretary. 
TONOPAH, NEV., January 4, 1980. 
Hon. Key PITTMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

I am instructed by the executive committee of the Tonopah Mine 
Operators’ Association to wire you the following resolution passed 
unanimously by said committee this date: 

“ Owing to the depressed price of silver, which if same continues will 
have the effect of closing all the mines in the Tonopah mining district; 
and 

“ Whereas the district has in the past produced more than 2,000,000 
ounces of silver and can produce much more should silver sell at a 
reasonable price: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That this association commit itself to the whole-hearted 
support of Senators Pirrman and ODDIE and Congressman ARENTZ, of 
this State, in their effort to obtain an import duty of 30 cents per 
ounce on this metal and such other relief as seems necessary and advis- 
able; be it further 

“ Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to Senator PITTMAN, 
Senator Oppim, and Congressman ARENTZ; also a copy to the Nevada 
Mine Operators’ Association, requesting that they use their best efforts 
in assisting our Senators and Congressman with this matter.” 

TONOPAH MINE OPERATORS” ASSOCIATION, 
E. B. Paxson, Secretary. 
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TONOPAH, NEV., Jantary 4, 1930. 
Hon. KEY PITTMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

The fact that the price of silver has been continnously decreasing 
for a long period of time, and the further fact tbat it dropped from a 
low of 46% yesterday to 45% to-day has caused all Nevada people and 
the people of the Tonopah district in particular to inquire jf there can 
not be some concerted action brought about with the view to establish- 
ing a better price for our product. Two ideas have been advanced, and 
so far are unanimously approved by all citizens who have discussed 
the matter. First, that we unanimously support as individuals and 
ask that all our representatives in Washington strongly support the 
Pittman silver tariff bill. Second, that some concerted effort be made 
along the lines of interesting the silver producers themselves in the 
manufacture, sale, and distribution of all manufactured silver products. 
I am endeavoring to get some concerted action along these lines by 
our silver producers here and am taking this matter up direct to-day 
with the Nevada Mine Operators’ Association. The copper producers 
saved themselves millions in better prices by manufacture and distri- 
bution of their own products. Silver producers can make even a better 
percentage of profit on their manufactured products than the copper 
people were able to do. 

J. G. CRUMLEY. 


RIDGEWOOD, N. J., January 11, 1980. 
United States Senator KEY PITTMAN, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. O.: 

Unless your amendment fixing duty or embargo on Mexican silver be 
passed, every mine in the United States having silver as a major product 
must close down with untold losses and throwing thousands of Ameri- 
can-born miners, as well as many Mexicans living in this country, out 
of jobs. Very low wages of miners in Mexico, together with present low 
price of silver, emphasizes absolute necessity of passage your amend- 
ment, regardless of partisan politics, Have wired New Jersey and 
Oregon Senators, also Senator Currine, pleading for their support. If 
the mining congress were on their job and would drop coal briefly, they 
should be of great assistance. Met you at Santa Fe through Tyler few 
years ago. My best wishes for your success as to amendment and my 
best regards personally. 

EDWARD A. COWLEY, 
President the Tempest Mining Co. of Oregon. 
AUSTIN, NEV., January 1}, 1930. 
Senator Key PITTMAN, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0O.: 

To Senators Key PITTMAN and TASKER L, Oppm and Representative 
Samurt ARÐNTZ, Austin (Ney.) business men, mine and mill owners, 
commending efforts to protect silver and antimony, urge drastic legisla- 
tion to cause reopening of mines and mills dormant by reason of low 
prices and uncertain markets. No attempts to secure employment for 
labor pursuant to President's suggestion would be so effective in Western 
States as reopening of mines and mills. 

Douglas Tandy, Chas, Kearns, Con B. Cummings, W. T. Mae- 
stretti, A. H. Gould, John B. Olson, Wm. B. Cummings, Gus 
Laurent, Jos, A. Parker, H. W. Rast, J. F. Murphy estate, 
W. J. O’Brien, H. A. Kearns, Geo. E. Hogan, Robt. Hogan, 
Bert Acree, N. 8. Eastén, Austin Com. Co., Geo. A, Myles, 
J. E. Buttree, Nevada Metals Corporation, C. F, Littrell, 
R. M. Hogan, J. E. Malloy, W. G. Francis, 


NEVADA MINE OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Reno, Nev., January 11, 1980, 
Hon, Key PITTMAN, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. 0. 

My DEAR SENATOR: At the request of the association's executive com- 
mittee the following telegram was dispatched to you last night: 

“This organization heartily indorses resolution adopted by Tonopah 
Mine Operators’ Association and communicated to you January 4. We 
pledge our earnest support and stand ready to assist in any manner 
possible. Any further substantial decline in the price of silver will un- 
doubtedly cause suspension here of silver-mining operations, meanwhile 
Neyada’s mining industry stands in great peril unless some remedy can 
be found whereby an increase in price may be effected. We therefore 
earnestly hope your efforts in obtaining a duty on silver will end with 
success.” 

With kind personal regards, yours very truly, 
Hunry M. Rives, Secretary. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I am not going into the details 
of the subject covered by the amendment of my colleague, 
Senator Prrrman. He has discussed it in a very able manner. 
I think it will suffice for me to say that I approve this amend- 
ment; I know the necessity that exists for it in the entire 
mining industry, and I hope the amendment will be adopted. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada, 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fietcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Baird George 
Barkley Gillett 
Bingham Glass 
Black Glenn 
Blaine Gort 
Blease Greene 
Bratton Grundy 
Brock Hale 
Brookhbart Harris 
Broussard Harrison 
Capper Hastings 
Couzens Hatfield 
Cutting Hawes 
Dale Hayden 
Hebert 
Howell 


Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
MeCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Nye 

„Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Fess Jones Robsion, Ky. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Seventy-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman]. [Putting the question.] The Chair is 
in doubt. 

Mr. ASHURST. I call for a division. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why not have the yeas and nays? 

Mr. ASHURST. All right; let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BLEASR. I haye a pair with the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. GortpssoroueH]. Not knowing how he would vote on 
this question, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarr] 
to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. PINE] and will let my vote 
stand. 

Mr. FESS, I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. STEOK}; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr] with the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr, Herrin]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. KiNG]. 

I also desire to announce that the Senators from Maryland 
[Mr. GotpssporoveH and Mr, TyprnGcs] are detained from the 
Senate on departmental business. 

Mr. McNARY, On this amendment I have a pair with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON], which I transfer to 
the Senator from South Dakota {[Mr. McMaster], and will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr, Caraway], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Smimons], the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] are necessarily 
detained on official business. 

I also desire to announce the general pair of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrnes} and the Senator from California 
{Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 36, as follows: 
YBAS—32 

McKellar 
Norbeck 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Sheppard 
NAYS—36 
Hebert 
Kean 
Keyes 
La Follette 
MeCulloch 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Nye 
Robinson, Ind. 
NOT VOTING—28 
Goldsborough Moses 
Gould Norris 
Harrison Overman 
Heflin Pine 
Johnson Reed 
Connally King Robinson, Ark, 
Copeland McMaster Shipstead 


So Mr. Prrrman’s amendment was rejected. 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Smoot 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Deneen Watson 


Dill 


Harris 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Howell 
Jones 
Kendrick 


Ashurst 
Baird 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Fletcher 
Gof 
Grundy 


Shortridge 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Waterman 


Dill 
Fess 
Frazier 
George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Greene 
Hale 


Allen 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Capper 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 


Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Smoot 
Swanson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson 


Barkley 
Blease 
Borah 
Brock 
Caraway 


Simmons 
Smith 

Steck 
Thomas, Okla. 


Wheeler 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I reserye the right to renew 
the offer of this amendment in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada gives 
notice that he will reoffer the amendment when the bill reaches 
the Senate. 

Mr. GILLETT subsequently said: Mr. President, when the 
vote was taken on the silver amendment I voted, although I 
had a general pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Stmmmons]. I knew that Senator was in the Chamber 
shortly before the vote was taken, and I carelessly did not wait 
to see if he were present, and therefore inadyertently broke 
my pair. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The schedule is still as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and open to amendment. If there be no 
further amendment, Schedule 4 is in order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, lumber is on the free list. I 
want to offer an amendment placing a tariff on lumber. Would 
that be in order at this time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT: 
is in order at this time. 

Mr. JONES. I want to make this statement, however. Some 
of-those who are interested in this proposition are not quite 
ready yet to have the amendment proposed. All of those who 
are interested will probably be prepared in two or three days. 
So I shall refrain from offering it at this time, but with the 
understanding that in two or three days the matter will be 
presented to the Senate. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICO PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senate declined to agree to a com- 
mittee amendment relating to maple, birch, and beech flooring. 
Is it in order at the present time to offer an amendment on that 
subject for a different rate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
time? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Without unanimous consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would be in order by unanimous 
consent, but not without. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have no particular insistence to urge, 
but I wish the Chair would submit a request for unanimous 
consent to see whether there is any objection to the present 
consideration of such an amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I will say to 
the Senator that I shall have to object, because I think the item 
ought to be considered with the whole paragraph dealing with 
logs and lumber. 

I regret that the Chair has ruled that anything on the free 
list can be taken up and considered in connection with other 
schedules. It means that we will have to have here all our files 
relating to articles on the free list, if it is possible for a Senator 
at any time to move to take something from the free list and 
to have it considered while we are debating some other schedule. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Then, Mr. President, I wish to pass to 
line 25, page 118, paragraph 404, and offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be reported. 

The Cuter CrerK. On page 118, line 25, after the word 
“valorem” the second time it appears, insert the words “and 
in addition thereto on birch and alder plywood, 4 cents per 
square foot.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I want very briefly to 
present the proposition involved in this amendment, and it will 
take but a moment. 

The plywood problem is largely confined to birch and alder. 
When it is viewed in this light the imports assume a relative 
importance far less than previously urged. 

To begin with, I want to call attention to the volume of 
official tariff information, page 961. This volume of official 
information specifically points out that the chief competition in 
plywood is related almost exclusively to plywoods in birch and 
alder. I quote from the officia! tariff volume as follows: 

European birch plywood, 3-ply, one-quarter inch thick, * ® *° has 
been offered in United States markets as low as 544 cents per square 
foot, 


Domestic birch plywood of the same general characteristics, 
but of a better grade than the foreign, sells for 8 cents per 
square foot. 

Mr. President, that is the basis of the request which I submit 
after a considerable inquiry into the situation involved. 

Out of a market in the United States for about 12,000,000 
feet of plywood in 1929 Finnish and Russian manufacturers 
supplied an estimated 5,000,000 feet. One broker in New York 
alone has advertised that he has over 3,000,000 feet of Russian 
birch plywood in stock in the United States, 

When this matter was submitted to the House and to the 
Senate committee the statistics upon imports and exports were 


The Chair thinks the amendment 


It would not be in order at this 


1930 


not subdivided so that an intelligent Interpretation could be put 
upon the different classifications of plywood. 

When it is understood that the birch and alder plywood 
receives the whole impact of practically the entire importation 
the situation becomes vastly different from that previously sub- 
mitted to the Congress, Indeed, a very different. picture is 
immediately created when consideration is given to the fact 
that these imports of birch plywood constitute over 70 per cent 
of the competitive American production. 

The worst feature of this is that this competition at prices 
less than half of the American cost of production is slowly but 
surely destroying the market for all the other kinds of plywood. 
so far as price is concerned. 

Mr. President, the total annual United States production of 
birch and alder plywood, which is directly competitive with the 
imports, is about 7,000,000 square feet. This is based on actual 
figures reported from various factories in the Plywood Associa- 
tion. 

As against that 7,000,000 feet of production in this particular 
classification of plywoods, please note that, according to the 
Tariff Commission, the imports of plywood in this classification 
increased from 2,200,000 square feet in 1927 to 5,000,000 square 
feet in 1929. The rapid rate of increase is one of the monitory 
factors the Senate dare not ignore. 

Another thing, Mr. President, which bears squarely upon the 
eligibility of this particular tariff for consideration at this time 
is the mortality that is being suffered by plywood manufac- 
turers in this particular classification, Indeed, the entire Amer- 
ican plywood industry is suffering from this mortality; but a 
canvass of the plywood and veneer factories in 21 States affected, 
but chiefly in Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, and North Caro- 
lina, leaves absolutely no chance to deny that this particular 
industry fell within President Hooyer’s definition of the type of 
commodity entitled to tariff consideration at the hands of the 
Congress at the special session, because unemployment due to 
differences in conditions at home and abroad rests squarely as 
an incubus upon the industry in all these States, 

Just a word further in defense of the rate proposed. The 
ayerage cost of production of 3-ply birch and alder plywood 
in all American factories is 9 cents per square foot, without any 
profit included. That, then, is the net cost of American pro- 
duction of birch and alder plywoods; namely, 9 cents per square 
foot. The average sales price of imported birch and alder ply- 
wood, taken from actual circulars issued to the trade by the 
importers, is 5 cents per square foot, on the average, for the 
different sizes and plies. Deducting the duty under the old 
law, 3314 per cent, and a factor for transportation, gives a net 
average invoice figure of 344 cents per square foot as against 9 
cents upon imported birch and alder plywood. 

This means a difference of 5% centS a square foot if the 
difference is to be measured by the tariff. The duty in the bill 
as reported by the Finance Committee of 40 per cent ad valorem, 
based on 3% cents invoice value, equals 1.4 cents per square 
foot. Therefore the 514 cents differential between cost of pro- 
ducing birch and alder plywoods in the Russian and Finnish 
factories and the price of producing it in the United States— 
which is absolutely proven and can not be denied—must be 
measured as indicated by the amendment submitted. 

I am very anxious indeed that the amendment may be agreed 
to, so that it may at least be in conference for further consid- 
eration, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, may I submit 
some interrogatories to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will be very glad to try to answer 
them. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that under the 
present law plywood is not classified, that plywood includes both 
birch and alder plywoods. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is my understanding. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, And under the present law 
the duty is 3314 per cent. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That the House raised the 
rate to 40 per cent, and the Senate committee approved of that 
increase to 40 per cent. The Senator proposes to make two 
classifications of plywood, plywood in general, which will re- 
tain the increased rates proposed in the bill as it passed the 
House, and then an additional classification of birch and alder 
plywoods, and he seeks to fix the duty at 4 cents per square foot 
on that class of plywood. What does that represent in equiva- 
lent ad valorem? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator can make his own cal- 
culation. The average price of imported plywood in this par- 
ticular bracket, as I understand it, is between 3 and 4 cents per 
square foot. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So the Senator is asking for 
a duty of more than 100 per cent on plywood? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is the net result, and nothing else 
will equalize the difference in the cost of production. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Nobody has ever asked that 
much duty before. There is no evidence before any committee 
of any such request. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am submitting the evidence now in 
behalf of every manufacturer in that classification. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have had requests to go as 
high as 50 per cent, submitted by the plywood manufacturers, 
but I have never had any request for a rate in excess of 100 per 
cent ad valorem. I inquire of the Senator from Utah if he has 
heard of any such request? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the request the Senator from Michigan 
has submitted has reference to the item of 40 per cent. It was 
suggested that we increase that to 50 per cent. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. On the item of plywood in 
general, there has been a request for an increase to 50 per cent 
above the 40 per cent recommended by the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But that has been the highest 
rate requested that I have heard of from any source. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is a different class of plywood, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Have not all of our imports 
of plywood been of birch and alder? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not so understand, but I under- 
stand the major impact has been at that point. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. The word “plywood” in the 
present law has included birch and alder plywood. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The House increased that 
rate to 40 per cent. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The plywood manufacturers 
have asked for a rate of at least 50 per cent, which, of course, 
was to include birch and alder. Now we have a request for a 
duty of more than 100 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; from the birch and alder plywood 
mills, which are suffering at the moment a specific foreign ex- 
posure that anybody can identify by inspecting the situation 
and which apparently can be answered upon no other basis. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. . I agree with the Senator that 
the increased rate recommended by the committee is justifiable 
in view of the evidence he imparts, I was not disposed to make 
any objection to it or to ask that it be reduced to the present 
law. I could possibly conceive of a request to increase the rate 
of 40 per cent to 45 or even 50 per cent, but to grant the re- 
quest of the Senator from Michigan it seems to me can not be 
justified upon any basis or any evidence that has been presented 
to me, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. At least it is justified upon the basis 
of the evidence as I have presented it to the Senate if that evi- 
dence is dependable, and I have to rely in turn upon the manu- 
facturers for the information. : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suppose the Senator has 
had the same difficulty I haye had and others have had in dis- 
covering that for some reason or other the figures of imports 
given by the Tariff Commission are incorrect. Is that true? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Many, many times—if not incorrect, 
at least not always intelligible. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


We have to go to the De- 
partment of Commerce for our information. 
Mr. VANDENBERG. Or elsewhere. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator state to 
what extent plywood has been imported into this country in the 
last two years? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. ‘The imports of birch and alder plywood 
have increase from 2,200,000 square feet in 1927 to an estimated 
5,000,000 square feet in 1929. I say “estimated” because the 
actual figures are available for only nine months, and those 
actual figures are 4,423,000 square feet, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Those figures are in general 
accord with the figures which baye been presented to me by 
those interested, who quote from the Department of Commerce. 
Now, may I. ask the Senator what is the domestic production 
of plywood? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield be- 
fore he goes to that? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very well. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to ask about the importations so 
as to have them in the Recorp consecutively. The figures which 
I have, which I understand come from the Tariff Commission, 
indicate that the importations of veneers have increased as 
follows, and I assume this probably means all kinds of veneers: 
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In 1927 there were 5,302,000 square feet; in. 1928, 6,180,000 
square feet; and in 1929, more than 10,000,000 square feet. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That probably includes all veneers: 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the veneers. 

Mr, COPELAND. It includes not only the veneers spoken of 
by the Senator from Michigan but other veneers besides? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. But the proportion is about the same. 
Apparently all veneer importations have increased. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Answering the question of my able 
friend from Massachusetts, the domestic production of birch 
and alder plywood is about 7,000,000 square feet. In other 
words, in 1927 the importations represented an exposure of about 
30 per cent, whereas in 1929 they represented a foreign exposure 
of over 70 per cent, those percentages being in relation to the 
domestic production. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Fotterrs in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator's proposed amendment ap- 
plies to birch and alder plywood? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; only to those. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The biil here merely treats of plywood 
speaking generally? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
are there? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There are many other kinds of wood 
used. I would not undertake to specify, because L have not in- 
quired into the general picture. This is the point at which the 
suffering is occurring at the present time in Michigan and Wis- 
consin particularly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Certainly. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
a plywood manufacturer of Boston, Mass. 

May 17, 1929: 

The proposed increase by the Ways and Means Committee from 3344 
per cent to 40 per cent is wholly inadequate and almost inconsequential. 
Nothing less than a 50 per cent duty should even be considered if the 
Congress intends to protect or even assist a home industry that has been 
laboring for years on an insufficient margin of profits and, in the case 
of many in the industry, serious losses. 


I also invite the Senator’s attention to the fact that statistics 
show that the average price of imported plywood has been 2.9 
cents, or about 3 cents, për square foot. The Senator proposes 
a duty of 4 cents per square foot, which, instead of being a 100 
per cent ad valorem equivalent, as a matter of fact is 133 per 
cent, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Do I correctly interpret the Senator’s 
attitude as indicating that he would be sympathetic to some 
degree of added protection? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. I personally think that 
the increase made by the House Ways and Means Committee in 
the House text and by the Senate Finance Committee is clearly 
justifiable, and I would be willing even to increase that to a 
reasonable extent. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What would the Senator suggest? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would suggest 50 per cent. 
I do not think it possible to get the Senate to agree to any 
higher duty. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Would the Senator be willing to agree 
if I should modify my amendment, for the purpose of sending 
the matter to conference for further inquiry, by reducing the 
proposed rate from 4 cents to 2 cents per square foot on birch 
and alder? I want the Senator to remember that birch and 
alder constitute a problem entirely by themselves, I think there 
is absolutely no doubt about the measure in the difference in the 
cost of production and the exposure to the hazards which have 
brought about the condition from which the plywood industry 
is now suffering. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, these average 
prices are based upon prices fixed on the importations of birch 
and alder. That is the branch of the plywood industry that is 
injuring the domestic plywood industry. If the value is less than 
3 cents and the Senator makes request for a duty of 2 cents per 
square foot, he is asking for an ad valorem equiyalent of over 
75 per cent. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. But the only difference between the 
Senator's figures and mine is that the Senator suggests an eyen 


That is correct. 
What otber types or kinds of plywood 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 


I quote from a letter from 
The letter is dated 
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lower cost of foreign production than I have suggested and 
therefore proves an even larger measure of domestic hazard than 
The greater the measure of hazard, the greater the 
need for offsetting it with an adequate protective duty. On the 
face of the arithmetic, 4 cents a square foot seems to be neces- 
sary merely to equalize the difference in the admitted cost of 
production at home and abroad in this particular classification 
of plywood. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think after we get into the 
zone of more than 100 per cent protection for a basic raw prod- 
uct like plywood, we are placing a burden on those who use 
plywood that can not be defended. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am asking the Senator to agree with 
me in reducing my proposal one-half and sending the matter 
to centerencs at 2 cents a square foot on alder and birch ply- 
wood. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, even if I should 
consent, it would necessarily depend upon the Senate to deter- 
mine the question. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I understand that, but I am willing to 
submit it to a vote on that basis without further debate, 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I am willing to agree with 
the Senator that I think the large imports and the increasing 
number of imports justify an increase over the duty recom- 
mended by the House Ways and Means Committee and by the 
Senate committee, but I can not agree to the rate suggested 
by the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michl- 
gan modify his amendment? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do, by substituting “2” for “4,” and 
I am ready to submit the matter to a vote. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I did not realize this mat- 
ter would be before the Senate to-day. Some lnmbermen from 
my State came to see me this morning and submitted some ma- 
terial. I want the judgment of the Senator from Michigan, who 
appears to have studied this matter. The men from my State 
suggest a change in paragraph 403, as well as paragraph 404, to 
include in paragraph 403 the words “and all cabinet woods 
except teak,” and then to add the words “in the form of ve- 
neers, 40 per cent ad yalorem.” They point out the need of 
greater protection. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Iam unable to canvass that suggestion 
of the Senator for the moment, but may I suggest to him that 
we let the amendment go on the basis suggested and we can 
then canvass the further factor and perhaps, if necessary, submit 
a further amendment when the bill reaches the Senate? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am agreeable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michigan, as modified, which 
the clerk will report. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 118, line 25, after the word “ad 
valorem,” where it appears the second time, and before the 
semicolon, insert the words “and in addition thereto, on birch 
and alder plywood, 2 cents per square foot.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I move to 
amend by striking out the words “2 cents per square foot” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “50 per cent ad valorem.” I can 
not amend the text of the bill. I can only amend the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question occurs on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts to the 
amendment of the Senator from Michigan, which the clerk will 
report for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Massachusetts pro- 
poses to strike out “2 cents per square foot” and insert in 
lieu thereof “50 per cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 


And in addition thereto, on birch and alder, 50 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, does that mean that plywood 
shall be dutiable at 40 per cent generally and in addition upon 
this particular plywood there shall be carried a duty of 50 per 
cent ad valorem, a total of 90 per cent, or does it simply mean 
this particular plywood shall bear a duty of 50 per cent? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. My proposal means this par- 
ticular birch and alder plywood should bear a duty of 50 per 
cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not understand that the 
Senator from Michigan desires to levy an additional duty, but 
simply is proposing the levying of a specific duty upon plywood 
that is of birch and alder origin of 4 cents per square foot. 


the Senator will have to change his 
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Mr. VANDENBERG, The amendment as submitted puts the 
specific duty in addition to the ad valorem duty upon this par- 
ticular classification. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then, of course, the rate 
asked for by the Senator is extreme, reaching into several hun- 
dred per cent. I supposed he was offering a specific duty of so 
much per square foot instead of a specific duty plus an ad 
valorem duty. Of course, his amendment is impossible. It is 
at least three or four times the duty recommended by the House 
and the Finance Committee. I withdraw my amendment to his 
amendment and must ask that the amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan be rejected, because he is not only asking for an 
ad valorem duty but a specific duty. The Senate will never 
agree to such an increase. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The schedule is before the Sen- 
ate as in the Committee of the Whole and open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to paragraph 411, page 121, line 1, after the word “ flour,” 
to strike out “and” and insert “$3 per ton and 3344 per cent 
ad valorem.” 

The language would then read: 


Wood flour, $3 per ton and 33% per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. President, I suppose most of us do not even know what 
wood flour is. It is made from the grinding of sawdust and 
wood waste into a flour, which, in turn, is used in the manufac- 
ture of various products,.such as bakelite and some others. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Did the Senator say that it is a 
food product? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; it is not a food product; but protecting 
it will help the farmer, so that the Senator may feel relieved on 
that score. 

Mr. President, this product is made in New York State, in 
Michigan, and in a number of other States. Its manufacture in 
America has been a very considerable industry, but of late, by 
reason of the importations from Canada, the domestic concerns 
are practically going out of business. I spoke somewhat face- 
tiously a moment ago to the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Watsh], but adequate protection is of value as one means of 
farm relief, because most farmers have on their farms sawmills; 
I know I have on my place a lot of sawdust. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me ask a question, in 
order that I may see if I understand the Senator's proposition. 
I understand he desires to levy a duty of $3 a ton plus 33% 
per cent ad valorem on wood flour, or sawdust? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Massachusetts is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ad valorem terms to 20 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just a fraction over 20 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that the Senator from 
New York wants a duty of 53 per cent on sawdust? 

Mr. COPELAND. It is not quite on sawdust, but on a manu- 
factured product of sawdust. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New York seeks to haye 
imposed a duty at that rate on wood flour? 

Mr. OVERMAN. For what is wood flour used? 

Mr. COPELAND. It is used in making bakelite, and, to some 
extent, in the making of linoleum. This product is made at 
several points in New York State and in Canada. With the 
great lumber developments which are going on in Canada, the 
Canadians are finding it very profitable to make wood flour and 
send it into the United States. For instance, the other day a 
cargo was shipped from Canada into Philadelphia, where it was 
sold at two or three dollars a ton less than it could be produced 
for in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. 
difference in cost come in? 

Mr. COPELAND. It arises from lower wages in Canada. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Are wages lower in Canada than 
in the United States? 

Mr, COPELAND. Wages are lower in Canada than they are 
in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
to that? 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator has any question at all 
about the difference in the pay of common labor in Canada and 
in the United States, I should be glad to dig those figures up 
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and present them to him. He disputed that proposition yester- 
day, and, by the way, while we are both here, I should like to 
call the attention of the Senator from Montana to this fact: 
The Senator yesterday stressed the item of the cost of fuel in 
the making of aluminum. I did not know any more about the 
subject then than did the Senator from Montana, buf I do now. 
There is not a single ton of coal used in making aluminum, and 
all the arguments which were used yesterday to develop the 
increased cost of aluminum because of the use of fuel can be 
shown to be entirely without foundation. The Senator spoke 
about a price of $25 a ton for coal in France, I think it was 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; in Norway. 

Mr. COPELAND. Or whereyer it was; but all the aluminum 
made in my State, anyway, is made by the use of water power, 
and not a single pound of coal is used in its manufacture. So, 
when we were talking about that we were talking about some- 
thing that was entirely beside the mark. Certainly, it is equally 
fallacious, in my opinion, that labor is paid in Canada as much 
as it is paid in this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Yerk yield further to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I read from a standard work, en- 
seen “Metallurgy of Aluminum and Aluminum Alloys,” as 

ollows: 


Various kinds of fuels are burned in aluminum and aluminum-alloy 
melting furnaces, and the type of fuel selected is governed by the 
furnace and economic considerations. Bituminous coal is burned in some 
reverberatory furnaces for melting aluminum in rolling-mill practice, 
but it is rarely used in other types of furnaces. Anthracite is used to 
a subordinate extent in pit furnaces in foundry practice, but coke is 
the preferred fuel for these furnaces. Natural gas is, of course, the 
most popular gaseous fuel, and it is used wherever available. City gas 
or illuminating gas is employed only slightly because of its high cost. 
Neither producer gas nor water gas has been used to any extent, but 
there is a tendency for larger founders to install gas producers or 
generators for manufacturing gas for their own consumption. Fuel oil 
is used extensively for melting in foundry practice where natural gas 
can not be obtained. 


Mr. COPELAND. 
published? 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. COPELAND. That 


What is the date when the book was 
It was published in 1925. 

is five years ago, and I assume 
that the author finished it several years before he got it 
into print. It was customary for the aluminum factories at 
that time to use fuel; but according to the statement of the 
president of the Aluminum Co. of America, that custom no longer 
prevails. I never saw him until yesterday after the session of 
the Senate had ended, when I met him in the corridor, and he 
made the statement to me that his company does not use a single 
pound of coal, either in their New York plants or in their Cana- 
dian plants; that even the heating of the water for the washing 
of hands is done by electrodes put into the water, and not by 
the consumption of fuel. I make that statement in order that 
the Recorp may show it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, 
yield there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield further to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The president of the Aluminum 
Co. conveyed this information in private to the Senator from 
Utah and the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have taken pains to make 
public what he said to me. I may add that if the Aluminum Co. 
of America were more inclined to give publicity to their methods 
it would be better for them and for the country. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator can not blame us, 
then, for taking such information as is available to us. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not blame the Senator at all, and I 
had not purpose in my heart of blaming him for what he said. 
I want to make clear, however, for the Recorp that-all of the 
arguments about the increased cost of aluminum in Canada by 
reason of the necessity of transporting coal there were founded 
on a misapprehension of the facts. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield further to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to remind the Senator also 
that on yesterday the Senator from Utah, after consultation 
with the president of the Aluminum Co., told us that the coal 
they used in Canada was from Nova Scotia. 


Mr. President, will the Senator 
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Mr. COPELAND. Of course, I did not know where the Sen- 
ator from Utah got his information. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. He told us he got it from the presi- 
dent of the company. 

Mr. COPELAND. I know he said that the coal came from 
Nova Scotia or England, and I said if they got it from Nova 
Scotia it was next door; but I had no knowledge whatever about 
the element of fuel at that time. However, I do know now, if 
I may accept the statement of the president of the company— 
and I do not know his name—and I want the Recorp to show 
the statement so that if there be any question about the truth 
of it, the denial can be properly recorded. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand a letter about wood flour, 
in which the writer says: 


The most important development is the fact that Wistar, Underhill & 
Nixon, of Philadelphia, are offering a Canadian wood flour at $2 per 
ton below the American price. 


This [indieating], by the way, is a sample of wood flour, if 
any Senator is interested to know what the material looks like. 
The letter goes on to say: 

The present Canadian market price is $23 per ton, but as the con- 
sumption in Canada is very small they evidently intend to break the 
price in the Dominion to correspond son the European price, which is 
$12 per ton for standard grade. * * 

They can do this very easily, as electric power can be purchased 
in Ontario as low as $12 per horsepower year while we pay a price 
which is approximately $45 per horsepower year. 

Raw material, consisting of shavings and sawdust, can be bought for 
$2.50 to $5 per ton, while our average cost in the United States is 
above $9 per ton. 


Now I wish to point out the fact that anybody who has waste 
sawdust or slabs or wood waste would have a ready market in 
America, if there was ample protection on wood flour, for the 
sale of shavings and sawdust for about $9 per ton. 


They can sell the small quantity which Canada uses at a very low 


price, and make it up on the large amount sold in the United States. 
We can do the same thing, as we already have a plant in Canada, 


This concern writing me bas two plants. It has one at North 


Tonawanda, and it has another plant in Canada; so it is a 
matter of indifference to this particular concern whether it 


operates in the United States, or whether it operates in my 


State, or whether it operates in Canada. That, however, is 
not true of most of these concerns making wood flour, of course. 
They have their American plants, and wish to continue to oper- 
ate here. Otherwise, they will have to close up and go out of 
business. 

So this writer says: 

We can do.the same thing, as we already have a plant in Canada, and 
in order to meet this competition it will be necessary for us to move to 
Canada unless we can get the rate of duty increased. 

European wood flour is imported on a $12 foreign valuation, 


And he says they are going after the American business, 
because they can make this product so cheaply over there, 

The European manufacturers make the _ srateent that they 
can undersell the American producers in New York by several 
dollars; and this is borne out by a letter which I have here, 
written by a concern in Holland. This letter, which I offer for 
the Recorp, is addressed to Becker, Moore & Co. (Inc.), North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be inserted in the Recorp in connection with the Senator's 
remarks. 

The letter is as follows: 

ZAANDIJK, November 12, 1929, 
Messrs. Becker, MOORE & Co. (Inc.), 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Dear Strs: Wood flour: By even mail we are sending you some type 
samples of our wood flour, as we did some business for export to your 
country. 

We are quoting to-day: 

“A” quality (code word unasa), $24 per 2,000 pounds. 

“B” quality (code word drera), $20 per 2,000 pounds. 

C, i. f. important Atlantic seaport (New York, Baltimore, etc.). 

Price groos for nett, including good bags, payment cash against 
documents. ; 

Should you require wood flour of another mesh or should you have 
any special wish regarding quality we request you kindly to let us haye 
your advice and we trust we can satisfy you. 

Looking forward to your esteemed news, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 
N. V. Wit EN BURGHART'S HANDEL My, 

Reference: Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, foreign department. 
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Mr. COPELAND. This foreign concern is prepared to under- 
bid the American producers, 

I hope somebody will ask me about the importations. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator: 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. To my mind, the difficulty 
with the Senator's position is this: The makers of linoleum use 
both the domestic wood flour and the imported wood flour. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. And the information sub- 
mitted by the Tariff Commission shows that they actually pay 
more for the imported wood flour than they pay for the domestic 
wood flour. I think about one-third of the consumption by the 
manufacturers of linoleum is of imported wood flour. If it is 
true that they find the imported wood flour superior, the Senator 
is seeking to increase the duty, and thereby increase the price 
of linoleum to the public. I can not see how the Senator can 
justify increasing the duty upon wood flour that apparently has 
to be imported in considerable volume for the purpose of making 
linoleum. 

Mr. COPELAND. I can not for the life of me see why our 
people pay more for it, because the greater part of the 7,000 
tons imported came in on a valuation of $12 per ton, with a duty 
of $4 per ton. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me read to the Senator 
this statement from page 964 of the pomu of Tariff Infor- 
mation: 


Competitive conditions: A difference of opinion exists as to the rela- 
tive quality of domestic and imported wood flours. Six large domestic 
linoleum manufacturers purchased in 1927 12,501 tons of domestic 
wood flour at an average cost delivered of $26.95 per ton, and 3,878 
tons of imported flour at $28.69 per ton. 


There is information gathered by the Tariff Commission show- 
ing that the imported flour costs almost $2 per ton more than the 
domestice flour. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am quite sure that that is because we do 
not have the capacity here to make more. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Let me add a sentence: 


The price range on the domestic flour was $25 to $33 per ton and on 
the imported flour $27 to $31 per ton. 


The clear inference from that information furnished by the 
Tariff Commission is that there is a serious question if the im- 
ported flour is not superior. Also, it seems to me the only rea- 
sonable deduction that can be drawn is that there is not any 
justification for an inereased tariff, 

Mr. COPELAND. The present American price, I may say to 
my good friend, is approximately $28 per ton laid down at New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania points. That agrees, does 
it not, with the information the Senator has? The “A” quality 
material at $24 per ton corresponds very closely to the Amer- 
ican $28 per ton grade. That is to say, that which they bring 
in, and by reason of their bringing it in get the business, can 
be bronght in at $24, while for the corresponding grade of our 
wood flour they must have $28 to cover their costs. The record 
that I have here indicates that there were 7,000 tons imported 
in 1928, and the greater part of it came at a $12 per ton yalua- 
tion, with a duty of $4 per ton; so they can undersell us by at 
least $4 a ton, due to conditions of labor, power, raw material, 
and freight across the Atlantic. Last year the American firms 
made an average profit of $1.50 per ton, which is not enough 
to pay dividends; and a drop of $2 per ton on the American 
selling price will compel them to go to Canada. 

It all comes down to this: Are we willing to turn over to 
the industries of Burope this business of wood flour, along with 
a lot of other things that we seem determined to give to Europe, 
or are we willing to place upon this article a tariff sufficient 
to make up the difference between the cost of production, the 
labor cost at home, and the labor cost abroad? That is what 
we have to think about; and it is an old, old question. The 
whole philosophy of the tariff is founded upon it. 

So far as I am concerned, I dislike to see action taken here 
sometimes that is founded on pure prejudice—I do not speak 
now of any individual, but I mean in general—as I fear was the 
action yesterday taken in the vote on aluminum. Nobody on 
this floor knew anything about the real conditions relating to 
this industry. They did not know anything about it; and yet, 
because everybody in America except the very limited people 
on the inside hates the Aluminum Co. of America—it is a red 
rag to the American people; it is a red rag to legislators be- 
cause we felt that way about it, we just took the chance on 
reducing the protection on aluminum to the point where we do 
not know at this moment whether these concerns are going to 


1930 


stay in our country or are going to go to Canada. They have 
great plants up in Canada; and what a blow it would be to all 
of our ambitions here to develop our water powers and the elec- 
tric powers of our State if it should be the fact that the Alumi- 
num Co. should move over to Canada, and leave that great 
water power at Massena and Niagara Falls, that surplus horse- 
power of electric energy that would absorb all the many little 
industries which are now seeking a place for the operation of 
their plants, but would defeat our efforts to develop further 
horsepower, because there would not be sufficient demand! 

Here is another enterprise. We drive it out of our country 
and send it up to Canada and over to Holland and to Russia. 
There are great lumber developments in Russia; and as those 
lumber developments progress, there will be quantities of saw- 
dust and waste to be made into wood fiour; and so there will 
be another product of our country made here with no further 
demand for it. The question is, Are we willing to put enough 
of a tariff upon this article so that our plants can continue to 
operate and be truly competitive with the foreign plants; or 
are we willing to wipe out the tariff, give them no relief, and 
guarantee by that act that there shall be a transfer of the 
orders from American concerns to Euprope? 

I am perfectly satisfied to leave the matter to the Senate; but 
I think we shall make a very sad mistake if we do not preserve 
these little industries. 

I send forward the corrected amendment, and ask that it be 
presented to the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in order to 
clear up this matter I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
if he has had any evidence presented to his committee to justify 
an increase over the rate provided in the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. We had nothing before the committee, 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there any further amend- 
ments to be offered to this schedule? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, my colleague 
from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] and myself, who have had charge 
of this schedule for the minority, haye examined all the im- 
portant paragraphs in it, and have compiled a statement in 
reference to each paragraph. All the controversial items in this 
paragraph were dealt with when the committee amendments 
were before the Senate. I think there is only one item left 
in the whole paragraph where an increase over present law was 
recommended by the House and the Ways and Means Committee 
and also by the Finance Committee; and that is plywood, which 
has been before us to-day. There are no amendments which 
my colleague and myself think ought to be offered at this time, 
as practically every important item in this schedule contains 
the rate named in the present law. 

I ask, however, for the information of Senators, that a sum- 
mary of the important paragraphs, setting forth the rate in 
the law of 1922, the rate in the House bill, the rate in the 
Finanee Committee bill, and a short record of importations and 
production, be inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

ScHEDULE 4 


PARAGRAPH 402—BRIAR WOOD 


Mr. 


it is so 


Duties : 


Act of oe ee 
Act of 1922__ 
House bill 
Senate bill 
There is no production of briar wood in the United States, ‘the whole 
domestic supply being imported, chiefly from France, French Africa, and 
Italy. It is used in the production of briar-wood pipes on which 
duties have been greatly increased in paragraph 1552. It would seem 
wiser to place briar wood on the free list instead of increasing the duty 
on briar-wood pipes. No domestic industry is protected directly or in- 
directly by the duty on briar wood, which is purely a revenue duty. 
Imports in 1928 amounted to 4,397,318 pounds, valued at $349,331, 
and the duty collected amounted to $34,935. 


PARAGRAPH 404—VENEERS OF WOOD 


Duties : Per cent 
Act of 1909___ 

Act of 1913 

Act of 1922 

House bill. 

Senate bill 


In 1927 domestic production of wood veneers amounted to 7,500,000,- 
000 square feet, valued at $75,000,000. 
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Imports in that year amounted to 6,207,000 square feet, or 0.08 
of 1 per cent of domestic consumption. 

Exports were more than ten times as great as imports, amounting to 
65,901,000 square feet in 1927. Exports in 1928 amounted to 83,774,000 
square feet and imports to 6,181,000 square feet. 

Imports are probably largely specialties and offer but little competi- 
tion to the domestic industry, which has a considerable export trade. 


PLY WOODS 
Duties: Per cent 
Fd atta tee Sat SNORE Tea > ROHS SRE econ Ds ue nO COD 35 
15 


Act of 1922_ 
House bill... 
gi | SEE, KSENSE ATES eS eee eee 40 

Production of plywoods in 1927 amounted to $32,512,000, compared 
with an import valued at $101,000 in 1928. 

Exports were valued at $1,285,000 in 1928 and $779,000 in 1927. 
In quantity Imports in 1928 amounted to 3,441,000 square feet; exports 
to 27,676,000 square feet. 

I believe that the increase to 40 per cent is fully justified upon the 
evidence. Indeed, the evidence might have justified a further increase, 
possibly as high as 50 per cent. 

PARAGRAPH 405—HUBS FOR WHEELS, ETC. 
Duties : Per cent 


r Ae ESE NS SER ri oe rs 2 re ND 
Act of 1913__----_ 


Rauste. Wit = ee eae Se = 


No production or export data are available; imports are small, 
amounting to only $6,000 in 1927 and $19,000 in 1928. 

The industry is a declining one, as the use for wooden hubs for 
wheels and wooden wagon blocks have declined in recent years. 


PARAGRAPH 406—CASKS, BARRELS, HOGSHEADS (EMPTY), SUGAR-BOX SHOOKS 
AND PACKING BOXES (EMPTY), AND PACKING-BOX SHOOKS, OF WOOD, 


Per cent 


Domestic production of casks, barrels, and Seaubends in 1927 was 
valued at $67,735,000. Exports in that year amounted to $978,000 
compared with an import of only $42,000, 

Domestic production of packing boxes and box shooks in 1927 was 
valued at $152,295,000. Exports in that year were valued at $3,570,000, 
as compared with an import valued at only $54,000, The United States 
is one of the leading exporters of box shooks. 


PARAGRAPH 40S—¥URNITURE, WHOLLY OR PARTLY FINISHED, OR IN PARTS 
THEREOF, WHOLLY OR IN CHIEF VALUD OF RATTAN, REED, BAMBOO, OSIER, | 
OR WILLOW, ETC. 

Duties Per cent 

35 or 45 

=- AS OF 25 

ins 60 

House bill. ee 60 
Senate bill 60 
Domestic production of this type of furniture was valued at $25,514,- 

000 in 1927. Imports in that year amounted to $358,000 and in 1928 

to $225,000, This import is about 1 per cent of domestic production. 
This type of furniture is generally lower in price than furniture em- 

ploying veneer and fancy wood. It is used for porch furniture by 
suburban and farm dwellers and as a household furniture for people of 
small means. 
409—TOOTHPICKS OF WOOD 

Duties: 

Act of 1909 

Act of 1913... 

Act of 1922_ 

House bill... 

Sern te Dilys A nb ee fe EE SEES wo BOET do____ 

Domestic production in 1927 amounted to $760,000; imports were 

$457 in 1927 and $3,932 in 1928. Thus competition from imports is 
negligible, 


BUTCHERS’ AND PACKERS’ SKEWERS OF WOOD 
Cents per 
Duties : thousand 
Aet: of 19005. 2A eee a De ela See pire 
Act of 1913. 
Act of 1922_ 
House bill.. 
Senate bill 


Domestic production in 192 
$250,000. 

Imports were yalued at $25 in 1927 and $295 in 1928. 

A transfer to the free list could not possibly interfere with the do- 
mestic manufacturers who are exporting 50 per cent of their production. 


amounted to $500,000 and exports to 


+2 cents per thousand and 15 per cent. 
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PARAGRAPH 411—PICTURE FRAMES 
Duties : 


Act of 
Act of 


Per cent 


This is the basket-clause paragraph of the wood schedule and includes 
many other things besides picture frames. 

Domestic production of picture frames rose from a value of $15,- 
448,000 in 1921 to $19,488,000 ín 1927. 

Imports in 1927 were valued at $164,000; in 1928 at $204,000; the 


import in 1927 was a little less than 1 per cent of domestic production 
and in 1928 probably slightly in excess of domestic production. 


Mr. SMOOT. Schedule 5, I suppose, would be in order at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Schedule 5 is the next schedule 
for consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was in hopes that I could get unanimous con- 
sent to offer an amendment now in the sugar schedule, but the 
Senator from Mississippi says he does not feel like consenting 
to that, so I know of no amendment to be offered to that 
schedule. 

Mr, HARRISON. The amendment I offered, to retain the 
present rate on sugar, was adopted, and then the provision as 
amended was adopted. 

Of course, the Senator will have his opportunity when the bill 
gets into the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I reserved the right. 

Mr. HARRISON. There are two other propositions in the 
sugar schedule, ` 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, as to molasses? 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, if the rate on sugar, as the Sen- 
ate bas already expressed itself, should be adopted, the rate on 
molasses should be accordingly reduced, as it is written in the 
present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is true, 

Mr. HARRISON. So I take it that matter can go over until 
the bill gets into the Senate. 

The other matter was that I had an amendment with refer- 
ence to maple sugar. I can offer that when the bill gets into 
the Senate, if the Senator prefers, and we can go on with the 
textile schedule, 

Mr. SMOOT. TI think that would be better. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I have an amendment to 
offer to the sugar schedule, and I believe there is unanimous 
consent that I can offer it in the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator would have that right anyway. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This schedule will be subject 
to amendment, as other schedules are, when the bill is reported 
to the Senate. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no amendment to 
Schedule 5, Schedule 6 is in order, 

Mr, SMOOT. There is no amendment to that schedule, as I 
understand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No amendment being offered 
to that schedule, Schedule 7 is in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was requested to suggest the absence of a 
quorum when this schedule was taken up. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND, Have we not had enough to-day? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; let us.go on. I really feel that we 
ought to get along with the bill. During two hours of the ses- 
sion this morning not one item in the biil was considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any amendment to be 
offered to Schedule 7? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agreed to call for a quorum if we reached 
this schedule. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
about Schedule 6, the tobacco schedule. I do not know whether 
there are any individual amendments to be offered or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No amendments were proposed. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wanted to make an inguiry about the to- 
bacco schedule. With reference to the rate on wrapper tobacco, 
I suppose no further amendment to that particular item would 
be in order at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
paragraph to which he refers? 

Mr. GEORGÐ. .Paragraph 601. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment in that para- 
graph was passed on by the Senate, and therefore would not be 


I just wanted to have it clear in the 


Will the Senator indicate the 
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subject to further amendment in Committee of the Whole except 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GEORGE. But it will be when the bill gets into the 
Senate, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. When the bill reaches the 
Senate, of course that paragraph will be subject to amendment, 
as other paragraphs will be. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum hav- 
ing been suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Baird George 
Jarkley Gillett 
Bingham Glass 
Black Glenn 
Blaine Gott 
Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Greene 
Bratton Grundy 
Brock Hale 
Brookhart Harris 
Sroussard Harrison Patterson 
Capper Hastings Phipps 
Connally Hatfield Pine 
Copeland Hawes Pittman 
Couzens Hayden Ransdell 
Cutting Hebert Robinson, Ind. 
Dale Johnson Robsion, Ky. 
Deneen Jones Scball Watson 
Press Kean Sheppard Wheeler 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present, 

The agricultural schedule, Schedule 7, is open to amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I desire to offer three 
amendments, to be called in order, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
will state it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE., I would like to be advised with regard 
to a ruling made a few moments ago. For example, I have a 
proposed amendment taking long-staple cotton from the free list 
and giving it a certain rate. I am inquiring whether I may wait 
until we reach the free list to propose that amendment, or 
whether it must be offered during the consideration of Sched- 
ule 7. Others have propounded the same question, and I would 
be glad to be advised, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair is of the opinion that, in view of the unanimous-consent - 
agreement entered into, the proper time for the consideration of 
amendments affecting items upon the free list will be when the 
free list is reached in its regular order, and while the present 
occupant of the chair is in the chair, he will so hold. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was my understanding that that would be 
the ruling. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, 
cleared up. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, have we passed Schedule 47 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Schedule 4 has been completed 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask a question of 
the Senator from Utah. On page 119, paragraph 407, is a pro- 
vision reading as follows: 

Boxes, barrels, and other articles containing oranges, lemons, mes, 
grapefruit, shaddocks, or pomelos, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 


Sbortridge 
Simmons 


Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Waterman 


I am very glad to have the matter 


Then there is a proviso that the boxes may be reimported by 
the payment of one-half the rate, but barrels are not included in 
that provision. I ask the Senator from Utah if he will not agree 
to the following amendment, in line 15, after the word “ boxes,” 
to insert the words “or barrels”; in lihe 16, after the word 
“as,” to insert the words “fruit barrels or”; and in line 20, 
before the word “shall,” to insert the words “or barrels.” 

I think that would be fair, and I have letters from a great 
many barrel makers who think the present provision is a dis- 
crimination against barrels, and I am sure no discrimination 
is intended, I ask the Senator if he will not accept those 
amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not belieye they are necessary at all, but 
if the Senator wants them to go in I am perfectly willing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I doubt very much whether oranges, lemons, 
limes, and grapefruit would be packed in barrels. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. My correspondents evidently think so, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the amendments may be con- 
sidered, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will state the amendments. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 119, line 15, after the word 
“ boxes,” to insert the words “ or barrels ”; on line 16, after the 
word “as,” to insert the words “fruit barrels or"; and on line 
20, before the word “shall,” to insert the words “or barrels,” 
so as to read: 

Pax. 407, Boxes, barrels, and other articles containing oranges, lemons, 
limes, grapefruit, shaddocks, or pomelos, 25 per cent ad valorem: Pro- 
vided, That the thin wood, so called, comprising the sides, tops, and 
bottoms of fruit boxes or barrels of the growth or manufacture of the 
United States, exported as fruit barrels or fruit-box shooks, may be 
reimported in completed form, filled with fruit, by the payment of duty 
at one-half the rate imposed on similar boxes of entirely foreign growth 
and manufacture; but proof of the identity of such shooks or barrels 
shall be made under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I send several amendments 
to the desk, which I ask to have reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the amend- 
ments, ° 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Texas offers the 
following amendment: On page 125, line 5, to strike out “eight” 
and to insert in lieu thereof “seven”; in line 6, to strike out 
“2” and to insert in lieu thereof “214”; in line 6, to strike 
out “eight” and to insert in lieu thereof “seyen”; and in 
line 7, to strike out “214 ” and to insert in lieu thereof “3,” 
so as to read: z 

Par. 701. Cattle, weighing less than 700 pounds each, 2% cents per 
pound ; weighing 700 pounds or more each, 3 cents per pound. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I do not care to take up the 
time of the Senate in making a speech with reference to the 
amendments, By referring to the bill it will be found that para- 
graph 701 carries rates on live cattle as well as beef. The 
amendment proposes to change the differential of 800 pounds 
to 700 pounds as applied to stockers. Many Members of the 
Senate and representatives of the farm and ranch interests have 
agreed upon this being a proper amendment at this point. 

Another part of my amendment changes the rate on stocker 
cattle from 2 to 2% cents per pound. The other amendment 
changes the rate on beef cattle from 2% to 3 cents per pound. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. These amendments, I may say, 
amendments approved by the farm organizations. 
unanimously agreed to by the farm organizations. I hope the 
Senator from Utah will accept the amendments. The farmers 
have always been given the rates they have asked. The rates 
have been asked by all the farm organizations. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would say to the Senator 
from Iowa that these are not the rates suggested to the com- 
mittee. We tried to give them exactly what they asked of 
the committee. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not know how the committee got 
its information, but I do know that all of the farm organiza- 
tions indorse these rates. They were furnished to me and to 
the Senator from Texas and many other Senators. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will leave it entirely to the Senate. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I would like to ask the Senator from Iowa, 
who seems to be interested in these increased rates on one of 
the things the farmer raises, whether he is requesting the in- 
erease because he believes it will help the farmer, or is he doing 
it just as a gesture? He has told us a great many times that 
the rates on farm products do not help the farmer at all. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Oh, we have a debenture; and I am 
told that will make the rates one-half effective, and I want to 
get at least one-half of that to which we are entitled. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the chief reason for the 
change in weight from 800 to 700 pounds is that quite a num- 
ber of baby beef cattle are brought in from Canada. That baby 
beef competes with beef now carrying a higher rate of duty 
than 114 cents, For that reason the farm organizations and 
others interested want the change made to 700 pounds instead 
of 800 pounds. I submit the amendment to the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I inquire 
of the Senator what is the present rate on cattle weighing less 
than 800 pounds? 

Mr. CONNALLY. ‘The rate carried in the bill is 2 cents and 
the present law is 1% cents. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So the Senator asks that the 
present rate of 144 cents per pound upon cattle weighing less 
than 800 pounds be inereased to 24% cents, an increase of almost 
100 per cent. Will the Senator state what is the present rate 
upon cattle weighing more than 800 pounds? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I think it is 2 cents, if not 214 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 144 cents. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is 2 cents on the higher weights. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Utah says 
it is 1% cents. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield, 

Mr. BRATTON,. The data which I have before me indicates 
that cattle weighing 1,050 pounds or less bear a rate of 114 
cents, while those weighing 1,050 pounds or more are subject to 
a rate of 2 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then, the Senator from 
Texas is seeking to have the rate increased from 2 cents to 3 
cents per pound? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the extent of the 
imports? 

Mr. CONNALLY. For the present the imports are not large 
because of the fact that in Argentina the foot-and-mouth disease 
is prevalent, and we have an embargo against Argentine cattle. 
For that reason we are excluding not only their live cattle, as I 
understand it, but largely ali of their meats. Does that answer 
the Senator's question? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
from Canada? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
imports? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And these imports of cattle 
from Canada are shipped largely into New York City and New 
Mngland? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I judge so, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
poses? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator think that 
increasing the duty will bar the small shipments of cattle that 
now come in from Canada? 

Mr. CONNALLY, It will not bar them. Meat may cost 
slightly more. I am not going to adopt the fraudulent argu- 
ment that is so frequently employed on the floor of the Senate 
and say that we are going to raise the price to the producer 
and lower the price to the consumer. Everybody who wants a 
tariff duty wants it because he thinks it will make him more 
money. I am not trying te beguile the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I appreciate the statement 
of the Senator from Texas, 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the stock farmers and cattlemen did not 
think these rates would bring them more money they would 
not be here asking for the increased rates. Of course, the 
Senator’s constituents in New England may probably have to 
pay a little more for their beef, but I see no reason why New 
England should expect to live any more cheaply than the rest 
of us—and I say that in all kindness to New England. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As a matter of fact, the 
Senator knows, of course, that the cost of food in New England 
is higher than in any other part of the country, because of the 
fact that it is not an agricultural section of the country. 

Mr. CONNALLY. New England can not have all the bless- 
ings. They can not hope to enjoy the benefit of industrial 
prosperity and at the same time enjoy the benefits of agricul- 
tural prosperity. They are distant from agricultural producing 
areas. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. These duties will have the 
effect of increasing the cost of meat in the industrial cities of 
New England and New York and will not be of any benefit to 
the farmers in the other parts of the country, because of the 
excessive freight rates charged for hauling cattle across the 
country. There will be no gain to the cattle raisers, but there 
will be a loss, because of the necessity of importing cattle con- 
tinually from Canada, in the increased cost of meat to those 
sections of the country. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I am quite in sympathy with the Senator's 
viewpoint, but at the same time here is one place where we can 
do a little something for agriculture. The corn farmer out in 
Iowa who feeds his corn to beef cattle can be slightly benefited 
by the increased rate. Of course, when we give him more 
money we are going to take a little of it away from somebody 
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stead of now exerting all of her energies to industry, that some 
of her Vermont farms raise a few cattle and feed them. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. The Senator from Massachusetts asked 
about the importations of Canadian cattle. With the indul- 
gence of the Senator from Texas I will give the Senator from 
Massachusetts the figures ‘in order that both Senators may 
have the figures in their further discussion. 

Beginning with 1923, the importations of cattle weighing less 
than 1,056 pounds were as follows: In 1923, 133,000 head ; 1924, 
130,000 ; 1925, 160,000; 1926, 208,000; 1927, 408,000. In other 
words, from 1923 to 1928 the importation imereased almost 300 
per cent. 

As to cattle weighing more than 1,050 pounds, that being the 
class in which the Senator from Massachusetts is primarily 
interested, beginning in 1923, there were 3,890 head imported 
and in 1927 there were 19,000 head imported. There was a 
similar increase, a marked increase, from year to year. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I assume most of those 
imports haye been from the Argentine. Am I correct in that 
assumption ? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I want to inquire of the Senator from 
Utah if he will not accept the amendment and let us get along? 
I am very anxious to proceed as rapidly as possible with the 
bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Oh, but he can not accept 
it. I can not permit this increase in the cost of food to be 
made without at least a protest. I appreciate how helpless 
I am when it comes to the vote, but I want to raise my voice in 
protest against any increase in the cost of meat. I do not 
care to inquire any further, except to ask if the Senator really 
thinks that these increased -rates would be of any material 
benefit to the farmers of the Southwest, in yiew of the very 
limited amount of imports? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think they would be. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the percentage of 
imports to the entire domestic production of cattle? It is very 
insignificant, is it not? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator knows. That is 
question. He knows what it is. I ‘would like 
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to continue 


yielding to the Senator from Massachusets, but I would also | 


like to say a few words myself and conclude. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator give us the 
information? The Senator from New Mexico gave us the im- 
ports, and I would like to have the Recorp show the domestic 
production. I have not the figures at hand, but I know the 
proportion to be very small. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is true. The proportion is small. 
The Senator has before him the same volume that I have and 
with all due respect. I can not think the only purpose of his 
inquiry is to secure information. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator could be answered by 
telling the fact, and that is that the imports are about 2 per 
cent of the consumption. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; they are very small. I want to say 
to the Senator from Massachusetts that he is going to get 
hides free to make shoes in Massachusetts. I have no prejudice 
against Massachusetts. I am for every section of this big 
eountry of ours. But how can Massachusetts and how can 
New England and how can all the industrial centers of the 
Nation expect to stand before the country and continue in the 
years to come to enjoy the blessings of high protective rates on 
industrial products when every time we reach a rate which 
might protect agriculture in some almost insignificant respect 
the Senators from the industrial centers rise and hold up their 
hands and cry out in holy horror, “It is going to cost us some 
more for food.” Of course, it is going to do that if the rate 
is effective. 

The Senator from Utah and other members of the major 
political party have been preaching prosperity for eight years. 
The Senator from Indiana this morning saw fit to consume an 
hour or more of time of the Senate in making a moss-covered 
speech on protection in general, asserting the doctrine that he 
stands for protection, and yet when we come to a rate that will 
really do the farmer and the ranchman some small degree of 
benefit, Senators rise up and say, “ Oh, no; we can not do that 
because it is going to cost somebody a little more for food.” 
Of course it will. When we raise the tariff duties on clothing 
it costs somebody more for their clothing. When we put tariff 
duties on steel and iron and the things that are manufactured 
in the industrial centers, do they not cost the consumer more? 
Of course they do. I have no patience with the doctrine that 
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we want a tariff on everything on earth that we produce and 
want everything that we consume free of duty. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator from Texas make it 
easy for those of us who come from industrial centers? Does 
the Senator from Texas ever vote for any of the measures for 
which we are asking that will help us? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Did the Senator from Texas vote for the 
duty on cement or the duty on gypsum or a duty on hats? No; 
the Senator did not. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well; I shall answer the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. But now he asks us to vote for a tariff 
which will increase the cost of living of every single one of the 
6,000,000 people in my city, and he finds fault with us because 
we do not support his amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, no; I have not*found any fault with 
the Senator from New York; but in defense, I will say that I 
do not vote for a tariff rate simply because it affects my State 
or against it for an opposite reason. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Texas yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND, I want to say to the Senator from Texas 
that I know the people of my State as well as the Senator from 
Texas knows the people of his State. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. And the citizens of my State know that 
they can not live unless their industries thrive. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. And what are they going to say to a Sena- 
tor from an industrial center who votes for a high tariff rate 
on a food, a necessity of life, when that Senator himself can 
get absolutely no support in his own behalf from the group 
represented by the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from New York that the Senator from Texas does not repre- 
sent any “group”; he undertakes to represent in part his State. 
I want to say further to the Senator from New York that the 
Senator from Texas has voted for many of the duties on ar- 
ticles which are produced in other sections of the country, and 
the Senator from Texas has voted against many rates that 
have been proposed on articles which are largely produced in 
his own State. I yoted against the rate on lumber, and yet 
my State is one of the great lumber producers of the country; 
but I do not believe in the doctrine of consuming all of our 
natural resources and shutting out the lumber from the re- 
mainder of the world. 

Furthermore, I want to say to the Senator from New York 
that he preaches a narrow doctrine. For 75 years the con- 
stituents of those of us who come from agricultural States 
have been robbed by the high protective industrial rates en- 
joyed by his and by other sections of the country; but when we 
stand on this floor trying to get the Republican Party and the 
Democratic Party to redeem their promises to do something for 
distressed, bleeding agriculture, whenever we touch a tender 
spot where the tariff rate will be effective, so that the farmer 
out in the cotton rows or the corn rows or in the feed pen will 
get one single 5 cents more than he received in the olden days 
Senators from the industrial centers rush in and, with voices 
that they hope will reach back home, cry out, “ We can not 
afford to increase the price of food.” It simply illustrates the 
fallacy of the whole protective-tariff policy. 

I do not believe in the protective-tariff policy, but the Re- 
publican Party on the other side of the aisle and the Democratic 
Party on this side of the aisle went before the country in 1928 
and told the farmer, “ We are going to put you on a plane of 
equality with the industries.” Did they mean it? They said 
they meant it. Did the President mean it? He said he meant 
it. Did the majority leader on the other side of the Chamber, 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], mean it? He said 
he meant it. 

Now the day has come; the roll is about to be called; the time 
for action has arrived. Here is one place where those who have 
made such professions can do a little something for agriculture. 


| They fooled the farmer in the case of the duty on wheat. 


Everybody who can add 3 and 2 to make 5 knows that a duty 
of 42 cents per bushel on wheat does not help the farmer. Many 
paper duties have been levied on agricultural products which 
do not do the farmer any good. When, however, it comes to 
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putting a duty on cattle, ont of which the man who raises the 
cow, and out of which the man in Iowa who grows the corn 
with which the cow is fed, may possibly get a little something 
for their toil and watehfulness and care in carrying on the 
great livestock industry, the representatives of the men who 
live in houses, of the men who work in the shade, of the men 
from districts where they ride on paved avenues, of the men 
from sections of the country where they have steam heat and 
electric light, rush forth on this floor and say, “Oh, do not do 
that; it will cost our constituents a little bit more. The rancher 
who is working out yonder in the storm with his cattle; the 
cattle raiser who is out there in the dipping pen getting rid of 
the tick, the cowboy who is out there riding through the sleet 
and snow, must not have any more money; his prosperity is 
supreme now; do not give him any more; reserve it all for 
those of us who live in the great cities and spend our money 
going to the movies, while the farmer is out milking his cows; 
give it to us who can go to the night clubs while the old man 
is out feeding the stock; save it for us, we who have fattened 
off the American farmer for 75 years. For God's sake do not 
push us away from the trough. Our appetite is still keen; 
we are still hungry. It is true we are a little bloated, but we 
think we can stand a little more.” That is the doctrine, 

Mr. President, I ask the Senate to adopt these amendments. 
Put the rates I have proposed on live cattle. They are the 
rates which have been agreed upon by those who have been 
interested in this matter from the viewpoint of the farmer and 
the ranchman. I will admit the terrible indictment that some 
gentlemen have brought against me—I have acted here because 
I really wanted to do something for the farmer and the ranch- 
man. I represent, in part, the greatest agricultural State in 
the Union, and one of the greatest cattle States in the Union, 
and I have decided that if I am going to stand here on this 
floor and wait for Senators from the industrial center to rise up 
and do something for the cattlemen and the ranchmen my 
beard will be longer than the tails of some of the cattle we have 
been talking about. 

So I feel that it is the duty of some of us—— 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I defy the Senator to point out any form 
of farm relief holding out any hope of affording aid to the 
farmer that I have not voted for. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I give the Senator credit for that. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have no personal feeling about the mat- 
ter, I will say to the Senator from New York, and I was not 
making any reference to the Senator from New York. I was 
simply trying to present the amendments which I have offered, 
with a few explanatory remarks. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator mentioned the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I mentioned the Senator from New York 
after the Senator from New York had interyened in the middie 
of my speech. 

Mr, COPELAND. I apologize to the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have no objection to that. I did not 
even know the Senator from New York was on his feet. My 
attention was attracted by the able and watchful Senator from 
Massachusetts [laughter], and finally my attention was called 
to the fact that the Senator from New York was interesting 
himself in this question, and naturally I tried to make some 
reply in defense of my position. 

I want to compliment the Senator from New York. He has 
voted for every farm relief bill which has come before us, I 
believe. The only one which was worth anything was the 
debenture, and he voted for that. So I want to congratulate 
him; but I fancy if we listen to the administration, if we listen 
to the leader on the Republican side, who spoke this morning, 
the debenture is headed for the waste basket; we are not going 
to get that form of farm relief. 

Let me say, however, to the Senator from New York that if 
he is as strong for the farmer as he says he is, now there is a 
chance for him to vindicate his faith, because by voting for these 
amendments he can give the farmer some relief. 

Tt is easy enough to yote for rates in behalf of the farmer 
which everybody knows are not effective. What good does it do 
for a Senator to vote for a tariff on wheat and then make him- 
self hoarse telling the farmer what a friend he is to him? The 
farmer knows better than that; he is not fooled in that way. 
What good did it do to yote for the farm relief act which we 
enaeted last spring, which decrees for the farmer some species 
of orderly marketing, when, following the passage of that act, 
wheat to-day is lower in price, as I understand, than it has 
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eyer been since the bill was enacted; and I know that cotton is 
now lower in price than it has been since the farm relief board 
was appointed. It is easy enough to vote for jokes of that 
kind—perfect jokes—in behalf of agriculture, It was easy to 
vote for the old McNary-Haugen bill because, as the Senator 
from Idaho so well pointed out this morning, the McNary- 
Haugen bill made the farmer pay for his tariff protection when 
everybody else was getting tariff protection free. It is easy to 
be for the farmer with one’s mouth, but I want Senators to be 
for the farmer with their votes for a while, Here is an oppor- 
unity of réally doing something for the farmer out in the Mid- 
dle West, I call the attention of the Senators from Missouri 
to the fact that here is one place where a little protection will 
do the farmer some good. I call the attention of the Senators 
from Illinois, where much corn is grown, to the fact that here 
is an opportunity which, if embraced, will allow the corn farmers 
to get a little more for their corn, which is used for cattle feed. 
I call the attention of Senators from the Middle Western States, 
and particularly the attention of the senior Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Carrer] to the fact that these amendments will do 
something for agriculture. 

Mr, President, in conclusion let me say that if the Senate will 
adopt these three amendments, it will really help agriculture. 
The amendments, if adopted, will not result in taxing the inhabi- 
tants of the city very much. 

So, Mr. President, here is an opportunity to do a little good 
for agriculture and to benefit to some extent the ranchers. I 
ask the Senate to do it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho, Mr. President, in my judgment the 
tariff on live cattle and on dressed meats is one of the most 
important items in the whole tariff bill so far as the effect 
on agriculture is concerned. It is a tariff rate which will be 
effective and helpful. I am not going to prolong the discussion 
on the amendment, but if the Senate really wants to help the 
man on the farm it should give him a little additional tariff 
on his cattle. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I had hoped 
that we would discuss these items impersonally, I can well 
understand why the Senator from Texas should propose his 
amendments, and I have no objection to his doing so; but why 
any Democrat should abuse any other Democrat who represents 
a great food-consuming constituency and criticize his constitu- 
ency for opposing an increase of 100 per cent on a food product, 
I can not understand. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Did the Senator say accuse or abuse? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I said abuse and criticize. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I beg the Senator’s pardon if I abused him. 
I did not intend to do so. I said the Senator was able and 
handsome. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
cuss these duties impersonally. 


I again request that we dis- 
I have never accused any Sena- 
tor on this floor of doing other than what was in the interest 
of his constituents, but I want to say to my Democratic col- 
leagues that we who represent Democratie constituents in the 
North have enough to do to explain Democratic opposition to 
some of the increased rates on food products without being 


At least it ought to 
be expected that we would not sit in our seats and without a 
protest allow rate after rate to be increased, thereby increasing 
the eost of living to the industrial workers. Are we to be con- 
demned and to be denounced and to be criticized because we 
protest? Must we remain silent and let increased duties on 
foods be levied or if we dare to protest, be denounced? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachnu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I say to the Senator that, of course, 
those of us who have been in the minority, in conferring in 
reference to these rates on agriculture, know full well what the 
position of the Senator from Massachusetts has been. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should think they would 
know it. 

Mr. HARRISON. We know how he has raised his protest, 
even in the conference of the minority members of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Mississippi by what right he speaks for the minority? He has 
been in the majority all the time. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am glad the Senator concedes that we 
are in the majority. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
has the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not care to prolong the 
discussion ; but I want to ask my Democratic colleagues if I am 
to be given the right here, without any criticism of my doing it 
as a Democrat, to raise my voice and make inquiry as to 
whether or not these rates are justifiable; as to whether or not 
the imports are sufficiently numerous to justify this increased 
rate; as to whether or not these rates affect and penalize cer- 
tain sections of the country that must get some of their food 
supply from Canada without any benefit aceruing to the cattle 
raisers of the far West? 

On this very first item I desire to have it understood that I 
shall expect to protest these various increased duties on food 
products, one after the other. I should expect from the other 
side of the Chamber a little opposition to my right to do it, but 
I should not expect any criticism from this side of the Chamber 
for protesting in the name of the people who have to pay these 
inereased duties, I shall insist that the facts be presented and 
the public informed of the theory upon which increased protec- 
tion is claimed in each case. 

Mr. BRATTON and Mr. CONNALLY addressed the Chair. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, let me say to my friend from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], as well as my friend from New 
York [Mr. Coperanp]—and I use the the word “friend” in its 
full and sincere sense—that although they and I differ as to 
this particular subject matter, I am sure that no one on this 
side of the aisle feels unkindly toward them for their attitude 
here or elsewhere. 

We have varying conditions throughout the country. They 
are reflected in this body. ‘They are reflected in the body at 
the other end of the Capitol. We are familiar with that situa- 
tion, and the country as a whole is familiar with it; as a result 
of all that we yield to the majority rule without complaint. 
To whatever the mgjority of the people in this country favor, 
the minority must yield. So much for that. 

Mr. President, with respect to these amendments proposed by 
the Senator from Texas, I think they are justified. The impor- 
tation of livestock during the last few years has mounted with 
marked rapidity. There is no element of people in this coun- 


try who contribute more to the maintenance of the country and 


the upbuilding of the country than do the livestock producers, 
both on the farm and on the ranch, There is no element of 
people in this country who deal with more uncertain and vary- 
ing conditions and who face gravyer inherent dangers in the pro- 
duction of their materials, whether raw or finished, than do the 
ranchmen and the stock farmers of the West. 

They have the range condition with which to deal. Some- 
times it is good and sometimes it is bad. Sometimes they are 
favored with a good season and sometimes they are confronted 
with a devastating drought, bringing about inevitably a loss in 
weight of grown stock and a shortage in the offspring—the calf 
crop or the lamb crop, as the case may be. Their wages have 
increased ; their prices of range have increased; but, in addition 
to that, they must compete with importations of livestock from 
Mexico, and, except for the embargo due to the hoof-and-mouth 
disease in Argentina, they would be in competition with the 
producers down there where they have year-round grazing con- 
ditions, no loss of stock due to hard winters, no large and unex- 
pected feed bills, splendid range conditions the year round, low 
wages, low taxes, and to a marked degree all of those economic 
conditions that differentiate the cost of production there and 
here. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to delay the Senate with a 
long discussion of the subject. I think the increases are 
modest. I think they are justified. I think they will aid one 
of the outstanding industries of the country to overcome an 
economic inequality which does exist, and which will work 
injuriously, indeed devastatingly, unless reasonable duties are 
imposed. I hope that the differential will be reduced from 800 
to 700 pounds, because most of our cattle are imported from 
Mexico, and virtually all of them are less than 800 pounds in 
weight, so that practically the whole of the imported cattle 
come in under the low rate. Very few of them from Mexico 
come in under the high rate. Very few of them weigh more 
than 700 pounds. That justifies the reduction in the differen- 
tial. More, it is extremely important to those engaged in the 
industry. 

As to the increase in the rate of one-half cent per pound in 
each class, the lighter-weight and the heavier-weight cattle, 
existing conditions, and especially the fact that the production 
of livestock is a part of the farm problem and the economic 
disadvantages under which the farmers of the country have 
labored during the past few years, magnified and accentuated 
among the livestock producers of the country, cause me to 
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believe that these rates are justified, and I earnestly hope the 
Senate will adopt them. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, from what the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WAtLsH] said when he last addressed the 
Senate, and from what the Senator from New York [Mr. Coprr- 
LAND] Said a little while ago, I presume these Senators have 
felt that I was too brusque in some of my replies or some of 
my statements regarding the view of the two Senators. 

I desire to say that, so far as the Senator from Texas is 
concerned, he had no intention of being anything other than 
that. which would be in perfect agreement with the most austere 
traditions of the United States Senate; and for both of the 
Senators the Senator from Texas entertains not alone the 
highest official respect but the warmest personal affection. I 
had no intention of undertaking in anywise to limit the right 
of these Senators to contend on this floor against rates, by 
whomsoever proposed. Let me say to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and the Senator from New York, if a Democrat now 
and then can see a little nibble of tariff protection for his con- 
stituents and enthuses over it a little bit the Senators from 
those sections whose appetites ought long since to have been 
entirely satiated ought not to visit us with such tremendous 
wrath because of our impertinence. 

To end the matter in the finest spirit, however, I want to 
say to the Senator from New York and the Senator from 
Massachusetts that their sections probably would not have been 
nearly so successful in the respects to which I am referring 
had these two Senators not been here on the floor. I have high 
regard for the sections from which they come; and now and 
then the Senator from Texas has aided those Senators in some 
of the fights they have made on the floor. Believing in that 
fine spirit of reciprocity, I was hoping that I might now enlist 
the aid of these two Senators in doing something for that man 
who supplies the food and clothing that give life and comfort 
to the constituents of the two Senators—the distressed American 
farmer. I was hoping that somewhere up in New England 
there might be a remnant of what was once an agricultural 
section. I thought probably up in Vermont or Maine there 
might still be some farmers who would get a little benefit out 
of this amendment. I thought probably in northern New York, 
where the Indians used to roam in those valleys, there might 
still be a farmer with a cow and a calf or two. So, in the 
finest spirit and good humor, I want to pay my highest respects 
to the two Senators and to assure them that I had no intention 
whatever to reflect in anywise upon their right to stand on 
this floor or upon their zeal and their energy in defending the 
sections from which they come, because both of them have done 
it oftentimes and ably and eloquently, and if they hear just an 
humble appeal now and then from some agricultural industry 
I hope they will not be offended in the future. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I assure the Senator from 
Texas that I haye no feeling at all. Every Senator must choose 
for himself how he is going to yote and speak on all matters. 

But I do want to say this, Mr. President: 

If the matter of the tariff marked the only difference between 
the Democrats and the Republicans, the Senator from Massa- 
ehusetts [Mr. Warsa] and I would be sitting on the other side 
of the aisle. I will say, however, that if the voting of the 
agricultural group on this side for higher tariffs on agricul- 
tural items marks the difference between the two parties, they, 
too, should be on the other side of the aisle. In short, the sins 
from which the Senator from Massachusetts and I suffer are 
the same sins from which those of our friends on this side of 
the aisle who are striving only for high agricultural rates are 
suffering. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
theology. 

Mr. COPELAND. It may be medicine and not theology; but 
my judgment is that good medicine and good theology and good 
statesmanship are not far apart. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator had better stay with medicine. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and I—since we are singled ouf—had had any help 
whatever from the agricultural Democrats, we would have some 
excuse to take’ home for our votes for high tariffs on agricultural 
items. I submit to you that that is common sense. 

You can not come here as a Democrat from the East and vote 
for low tariffs on everything, to the detriment of the great indus- 
tries of the East.) If Democrats from our section did that, they 
neyer would conte back again to this Chamber; and, if I may 
indulge in preaching for a moment—if that is an expression of 
theology—I say in general that if the Democrats were broader 
on the matter of the tariff we would win more elections. 

We hear the plea here about the suffering on the farm. I was 
born on a farm, and, by the way, my colleague and I represent 
the State which stands eighth in agriculture in this country. 


The Senator’s profession is medicine, not 
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We know something about the farm; but there is no poverty 
that was ever suffered upon the farm equal to the poverty which 
is suffered every day in the great cities of America. There is 
always something to eat on the farm; but in the Hast, if there is 
poverty, they have nothing to eat but the sidewalks of New 
York. That is the difference. 

How can the Senator from Massachusetts and I-go back to our 
constituencies and justify consistent voting for low tariffs upon 
the necessities of life, upon the foodstuffs, unless in turn we can 
show that we have had some encouragement from the Senators 
from agricultural districts in voting to help out in the great 
industrial centers of the country? 

I do not delude myself one particle. I do not think for a 
moment that in this particular discussion I have influenced a 
single vote. I know that perfectly well. I have no question 
about what the outcome will be in this matter and every other 
matter involving “farm relief.” Every one of these amendments 
will be carried, but I feel that those of us who come from the 
industrial districts are entitled at least to the consideration 
which we deserve for striving to give employment in our sections 
to those who would labor with their hands. 

Mr. President, a decent self-respect demanded that I should 
say that much. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to voting on the 
four amendments en bloc? The Chair hears none, and the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments. 

Mr. BRATTON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GILLETT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Smuimons]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SCHALL (when Mr. Suirsreap’s name was called). My 
colleague is unavoidably absent. Were he present, he would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called), I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmrrxH]. 
I understand that if present he would vote as I shall vote, and 
I therefore vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I desire to announce the junior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr, Overman] and the junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Dmr] are necessarily detained from the 
Senate on official business. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the following general pairs, 
but am not advised how any of these Senators would vote on 
this question: 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. STECK]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr] with the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr, HEFLIN]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krsa]. 

Mr. FRAZIER. My colleague [Mr. NYE] is unavoidably ab- 
sent from the Chamber. If he were present, he would vote 
“ yea. , 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] is necessarily absent. 
If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DENEEN. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Grenn] is detained by official business. If present, he would 
vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 71, nays 4, as follows: 

YEAS—71 
Robinson, Ind, 
Robsion, Ky, 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
‘Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 


Watson 
Wheeler 


Deneen 
Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper Hawes 
Caraway Hayden 
Connally Hebert 
Couzens Howell 
Cutting Johnson 


Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
La Follette 
MeCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
MeNary 
Metealf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
NAYS—4 
Wagner 
NOT VOTING—21 
Heflin 
King 
Moses 


G 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 

Hale 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 


Harris Walsh, Mags. 


Copeland 


Nye 
Overman 
Reed 


Glass 
Glenn 
Gillett Gould 


- 
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Thomas, Okla. 
Walcott 


Robinson, Ark. 
Shipstead 
Simmons 


So the amendments were agreed to. 
THE COAST GUARD 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an article by Willard Cooper appearing in the Outlook and 
Independent for January 29, 1930, entitled “For the Coast 
Guard,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FOR THE COAST GUARD 
By Willard Cooper 

(The Coast Guard is in bad odor these days; but here is another side 
of the story by a man who has an opportunity to observe the service 
daily and intimately. Mr. Cooper is editor of The Day at New London, 
Conn.) 

My next-door neighbor is a commander in the United States Coast 
Guard. His family and mine visit back and forth, as do most neighbors 
in a little city like New London. In my family there is no aversion 
to an occasional drink, if it comes with reasonable guaranty of harmless- 
ness. My neighbor does not drink. 

“T used to take a cocktail now and then before dinner. We kept our 
wine mess in the Coast Guard long after it had been abolished in the 
Navy. I like beer.” He told me this wistfully, and added, “ But since 
prohibition I haven't even taken a glass of beer, except in Europe, 
where I could drink legally, Some Coast Guard officers may drink, but 
I know very few who are open to suspicion.” 

I have the adyantage of him there. Living in New London, where 
the Coast Guard has its academy, its receiying station, training station, 
and its biggest base of operations, I know several officers who take a 
drink now and then, But I haye never seen a commissioned officer 
drunk, and I have never seen an officer ranking higher than lieutenant 
who would accept a drink. They are not snobs, They are merely 
conscientious. They may not believe in prohibition, but they refuse to 
violate their oath to uphold the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. 

Among these men there was almost unbounded chagrin recently when 
Many of their enlisted inferiors managed to steal a quantity of whisky 
that had been seized during a holiday antismuggling campaign that cost 
three lives. ‘The thieves did not sell what they stole; they drank it. 
Their drinking was so indiscreet that many of them were arrested 
during a derivative brawl. Coast Guard headquarters immediately broke 
out in a rash of courts-martial and investigations. While wet State's 
attorneys and United States Senators were taking the word of a sur- 
viving rum runner that his boat had been fired upon without warning 
and were consequently demanding all sorts of punishment for the Coast 
Guard, the organization began an inquisition of its own. Newspaper 
reporting and comment on both incidents were generally colored by 
editorial views on the eighteenth amendment. You'd think the whole 
Coast Guard, from Admiral Billard down to the newest messman, third 
class, had got drunk on confiscated Golden Wedding whisky. 

I resent the eighteenth amendment and I hate Volsteadism, but I am 
positive that no commissioned officer of the Coast Guard can be sus- 
pected of the remotest collusion with those who diverted seized contra- 
band. The worst yalid suspicion is that somebody in authority had not 
been adequately careful in appointing a guard over the deprehended 
holiday hooch. 

To my somewhat extensive knowledge of the subject there has never 
been a hint of corruption in the commissioned personnel of. the Coast 
Guard, Some warrant officers—boatswains and the like—have been 
convicted of complicity with rum smugglers. Such warrant officers fre- 
quently command small boats, They are called “ captain” by courtesy. 
Consequent publicity gave the impression that the convicted men held 
rank equivalent to a colonelcy in the Army. Yet in the most notorious 
case, that of a boatswain nominated to a captaincy from courtesy and 
elected completely to the title in the press, the acknowledged guilt was 
that of a good-natured man who could not bring himself to arrest 
smuggling fishermen who had been his lifelong friends on Block Island, 
Publicity attending his case was altogether unfair to the Coast Guard, 
Unfortunately, the Coast Guard is not publicity-conscious, as a public- 
relations counsel would put it. The Coast Guard gets a bad press be- 
cause it is poorly press-agented. It needs an Ivy Lee. 

Even in New London the recent theft of seized liquor by enlisted men 
was generally regarded as evidence of widespread corruption, New 
London is wet, just as Alabama is Protestant. The attitude of the aver- 
age New Londoner toward the Coast Guard is similar to that which 
made backwoods Democrats respond to the lash of HEFLIN in 1928 and 
vote “to keep the Pope out of the White House.” 

Of course, enlisted men in the Coast Guard drink. It is as safe to 
say that all sailors drink as it is to generalize about anything. Your 
ordinary forecastle hand, be he in the merchant marine or in a military 
marine, regards drinking, even excessive drinking, as a tradition of the 
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sea, In history ond fiction, if not in dignity, this tradition that Jack 
must have his grog is comparable to “ women and children first.” 

New London policemen are forever arresting drunk and disorderly 
enlisted men. Some of them are from the Coast Guard. As high a pro- 
portion come from the Navy submarine base across the Thames or from 
the Army's Fort Wright, off the harbor entrance. Whenever the police 
raid one of those resorts to which they refer euphemistically as “ dis- 
orderly houses,” they pick up a sailor or two. 

But it is significant, I think, that the Coast Guard men do so much 
drinking in speak-easies ashore. The liquor sold in those speak-easies is 
not smuggled liquor. It is almost invariably synthetic liquor, con- 
cocted from redistilled commercial alcohol and “essence.” I am quali- 
fied by experience to say that no Coast Guard man ever would patronize 
a New London speak-easy if it were possible to divert to his own use 
any of the liquor which is occasionally seized at sea. My acquaintance 
with the Coast Guard is extensive, some of it is intimate, but I have 
never had a drink that came from a captured rum runner. 

The recent incident of misappropriation was, I believe, the exception 
that proves the rule. 

Natives of New London now refer to the “poor old Coast Guard.” 
They use the word “old” advisedly. The Coast Guard was organized 
141 years ago; it is older than the Navy, with which it is amalgamated 
during war. “ Poor old Coast Guard” indeed! It needs defense. To- 
day it is the butt of the wets. And the drys are not above placing on 
the Coast Guard much of the responsibility which they alone should 
assume, 

Contemporary criticism of the Coast Guard is based largely on a mis- 
directed malice toward prohibition. 

Te: years ago there were fewer than 4,000 men in the Coast Guard, 
To-day there are more than 12,000. Ten years ago the ideal, almost the 
average, Coast Guard enlisted man was a big Swede. By common con- 
sent of sailors the world over he was the best seafaring man on earth, 
In those days the Coast Guard patrolled our coasts to prevent smuggling 
and to apprehend stranded ships. It protected our fisheries and it pro- 
tected the dwindling raw material for sealskin coats. It conducted a 
winter ice patrol of trans-Atlantic steamship lanes, and 12 great mari- 
time nations paid Uncle Sam tribute for the service, Annually it sal- 
vaged millions of dollars’ worth of ships and freight. Annually it saved 
hundreds of lives. It sank menacing derelicts. It patrolled the boat- 
race courses at New London and Poughkeepsie, and it hauled submerged 
automobiles out of the harbor at Milwaukee. 

To-day it carries on all its old duties and no new ones, It has 
changed, of course. The big Swede is neither the type nor the ideal of 
the Coast Guard enlisted man, Having expanded to three times its 
ante bellum size it conducts its economic and humanitarian duties with 
incomparably greater efficiency than before, even without the big Swede. 
Immigration laws and other regulations haye made it impossible to 
recruit the big Swede in quantity. The new guardsman is smaller— 
the minimum height requirement was reduced by an inch to correspond 
with that of the Navy. But the new guardsman is more agile, physi- 
cally and mentally. He is better educated. He thinks less of the 


Coast Guard as an institute that will provide a livelihood for 20 years ! 


and then a pension. He thinks more of his job for its opportunities 
In promotion. Very rarely he enlists for opportunity in graft, but the 
service, a branch of the Treasury Department, is honeycombed with 
detectives from the Department of Justice. These apparent enlisted 
men speedily weed out the racketeer before he finds opportunity for 
corrupt profit. 

I have talked with scores of enlisted men. 


Less than half of them, 
and these generally of foreign birth, are in the Coast Guard merely 


because it offers continuity of employment. The majority find an 
expanding organization offering unlimited promotion. They all drink, 
but few of them take chances of association with anybody suspected 
of rum running as differentiated from the retall booze business, They 
are keen on the chase, too. Their spirit is almost identical with that 
which sent nrany pacifists Into the World War devoid of conventional 
patriotism but eager for adventure. I asked each man in a patrol-boat 
crew of eight what he would prefer to do if he got out of the service. 
“Td be a rum runner,” each one said. Yet not one admitted that he 
would consider betrayal of the Coast Guard, during enlistment, as having 
even a possibility of profit. 

Compounded of adventure seekers and career seekers the enlisted 
personnel of the Coast Guard gradually is becoming nautically efficient. 
For the most part training is thoroughly accomplished. The seamen 
of to-day are not all so adept in handling small boats as were the big 
Swedes of 1916, but they are more versatile, and, in spite of their 
thirsts, surprisingly loyal. 

In the contemporary duties of their organization, their numbers more 
than compensate for the superior cfliciency of the old Coast Guard In 
the very activities which made the old Coast Guard world famous. 

Last year the Coast Guard salvaged shipping valued at more than 
$30,000,000—more than it costs to operate the Coast Guard for a year, 
No charge was made to owners. Literally thousands of lives were 
saved. The net result in publicity wae not worth the newspaper space 
that ordinarily is given when a first-class gunner's mate gets drunk 
and thrashes a yeoman, 
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About a year ago I went out on a 48-hour patrol on a 75-foot rum 
chaser—a “6-bitter" in the irreverent terminology of the crew. The 
skipper—captain by courtesy—was a first-class boatswain's mate, who 
also held the Hcense of a chief mate in the merchant service. Our 
patrol, he informed me after we returned, was typical. 

We left the State pier at New London and crossed Long Island Sound. 
At an inlet on-Long Island we boarded an ancient tug, discovering sev- 
eral drums such as are used for transporting “ alky.” The tug's name, 
license number, and description were carefully noted. We bent our 
course to New Haven, In the channel of the sound we sighted a nearly 
submerged boiler. Utilitarian target practice with a machine gun sank 
the boller, which, if left afloat, might have sunk any of the dozen 
passenger steamers that ply the sound every night. We discovered an 
unreported shoal in New Haven Harbor. Returning up the sound by 
night, we politely requested the operator of a pleasure launch to show 
his running lights. He did so after arguing with us rather profanely, 
He was not exactly sober. Undoubtedly there was liquor aboard his 
boat, but the Coast Guard concerns himself exclusively with smuggling, 
not with consumption, A fisherman's boat, similarly running dark, was 
boarded and inspected carefully, but fruitlessly. Fishermen frequently 
smuggle contraband under their catch—not alone whisky but narcotic 
drugs. 

Parenthetically, I may as well remind those who object to the appre- 
hension of rum runners that the boats engaged in whisky smuggling 
may also smuggle cocaine, or, worse still, they may bring in diseased 
emigrants from the slums of Canton and Constantinople to reenforce 
the racketeering gangs of New York and Chicago. 

We put in at Block Island. There we stood guard overnight on half 
a dozen pontoons which the Navy had left for experimental work in 
salvaging submarines, We crossed to Montauk against a high sea and 
beached a couple of small boats that had been dragging their anchors. 


| I went ashore at Montauk and asked at a general store for a good 


bootlegger. 

“You can’t get anything but moonshine,” a clerk told me. “ Bight 
years ago all the fishermen were running in good stuf, but the Coast 
Guard discouraged 'em.” 

The Coast Guard disscouraged most of such rumrunning. They are 
discouraging the more modern smugglers, too, although the smugglers, 
through greater fléxibility in finance, have built faster, more easily 
maneuvered vessels than Uncle Sam has provided for his minions. But 
whatever the success of the antismuggling campaign, It remains true 
that the Coast Guard has saved thousands of lives. It has surveyed 
harbors. It has reported and destroyed thousands of menaces to navi- 
gation. It has captured many rumrunners, but it also has captured 
hijackers, drug smugglers, and undesirable aliens. Although its per- 
sonnel is constantly in danger from the underworld, it carries on for the 
most part with rum chasing merely incidental to multitudinous duties 
concerned with marine welfare and security. 

One night recently I had an argument with my neighbor., Perhaps 
prohibition has infected him with a sort of paranoia; like most officers 
of his organization, he thinks that the press is entirely hostile to all 
his work. But he made one justifiable complaint. 

As an example of high-handed tactlessness—a reason why prejudice 
against the Coast Guard is so general—I reminded him of an incident 
of early 1929. A New Haven collier had been fired upon by a patrol 
boat, the papers had said. No excuse for the patrol’s act had been 
offered. 

“That affair,” said my neighbor, “is typieal of the kind of publicity 
we get. The skipper of the collier got to the reporters first, that 
was all. 

“The patrol boat met the collier at night. The collier was steaming 
along, showing no lights. She was a menace to navigation if ever there 
was one, and she was in crowded waters. The chief petty officer on the 
small boat asked the captain of the collier to show his running lights. 
The other fellow retorted with much profanity that he would never turn 
on his lights for a condemned whisky chaser. The fellow was drunk. 
After all other methods had failed either to compel the other fellow to 
show his lights or to heave to, one shot was fired from the patrol boat a 
full hundred feet ahead of the collier’s bow—‘ across the bow’ is the way 
it is put, but that isn't an accurate description. When the collicr's 
owner first heard of the incident, by reading New York, New Haven, and 
other papers, he was highly indignant. When the facts finally were 
divulged by civil and military courts the owner fired his captain. 
Although I'saw columns of newspaper space devoted to that drunken 
lout’s original slander, I never saw one published word of the real story.” 

My neighbor thinks that the story was characteristic. He is less con- 
vincing in his extenuations of some acts by the Coast Guard, although 
as a rule when the newspapers publish such stories they publish only 
half the facts. But on the whole my neighbor makes a good case. He 
points out, for instance, that when $35 a week customs clerks and in- 
spectors at New York conduct high-handed proceedings against people, 
the discredit often as not goes to the Const Guard, because the Customs 
Service also puls-uniforms on its men, 

Undoubtedly the Coast Guard ts suffering from a public misconception. 
Undoubtedly also it is the Coast Guard's own fault that the public is 
so often deceived. The organization is handicapped by the ancient mili- 
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tary tradition of secrecy. It censors its responsible commanding officers. 
Almost invariably they are not permitted to give their version of any 
controversial incident to the reporters. 

The Coast Guard has its faults. But it has virtues nobody hears 
about, The Coast Guard did nothing to bring about prohibition. Its 
members remain loyal to prohibition merely because they are loyal to the 
Coast Guard, 

CERTIFICATES OF ADMISSION TO ALIENS 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, to-day there was presented 
a report from the Committee on Immigration on Senate bill 1278, 
authorizing the issuance of certificates of admission to aliens, 
which was sent out by a minority of the committee, but which 
had enough names added to it by polling to represent a majority. 

I am quite dissatisfied to have this report made without hav- 
ing the matter considered by the committee. I regret that I 
have to bring the matter up, but I have been unable to find the 
chairman of the committee, the junfor Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Gouron]. I do not know what the procedure is, whether this 

fas presented from the floor or how it was done, but, in any 
event, I ask unanimous consent that the matter may be left over 
until I may confer with the chairman of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, the Committee on Immigration 
met, and during the time they were in session, a roll call was 
ordered in the Senate, and some of the Senators left the com- 
mittee meeting. The four who were left decided, as is set out 
in the report, that they would report the bill provided the chair- 
man of the committee would poll the other members of the 
committee, and if they were willing, the report should be filed. 
The other members were polled. The junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Krne] was sick in the hospital, the senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson] was absent from the Chamber, and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] is in Europe. 

Mr. COPELAND. I was present. 

Mr. BLEASH. Wait until I get to‘that. The Senator from 
New York was not in the Chamber at the time, and the chair- 
man of the committee reported the bill. There was nothing 
crooked about it, nothing unfair about it, and nothing dishonest 
about it. I will ask that it go over until the chairman of the 
committee can confer with the Senator from New York. The 
bill referred to is my bill, and I have no fear of it going back 
to the committee, because every man on the committee will 


vote for it except the Senator from New York, no matter how 
many hearings we have. 


Mr. COPELAND. I wish to say that I have no feeling about 
the matter at ail, and I do not for a moment think that any- 
thing out of the way has been done, but it is a matter of great 
concern, aS I see it, and I think it is a matter which should 
receive the consideration of the committee as formally as- 
sembled, I renew my request that the matter may be put over 
until I may confer with the chairman of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 

Mr. WAGNER. I was going to ask the Senator who intro- 
duced the bill if he would not consent to have the bill returned 
to the committee so that there may be a hearing upon it. I 
have received a very urgent request from parties in New York 
who desire to be heard upon the bill. I understand there is to 
be a hearing upon an identical bill introduced in the House of 
Representatives, and a joint meeting might be arranged; there 
might be a joint hearing of the two committees haying the 
matter in charge. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, an identical bill was before 
the Senate at the last session, reported by the committee and 
unanimously passed by the Senate and sent to the House. The 
bill embodies a proposition, I suppose I betray no confidence in 
stating, of Secretary of Labor Davis. It is an administration 
measure. 

Mr. WAGNER. If that be so, of course, a mere recommital of 
the bill to the committee would not endanger its passage, if the 
approval is so universal, but I think as a matter of courtesy a 
constituency who feel very much concerned about the legislation 
are entitled, even in the United States Senate, to a hearing, and 
that is all I ask. The Senator may make it as soon as conveni- 
ent to the committee. 

Mr. BLEASBE. I have said that I have no objection to the 
bill being recommitted, but the chairman of the Committee on 
Immigration is not in the Chamber, and he made the report. 
Of course, I can not speak for him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The matter will go over until the 
Senator from New York has an opportunity to talk with the 
Senator from Maine, 

Mr. COPELAND. In that connection, I assume the status 
for the moment is as if the report had not been offered. 


Chair 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I inquire whether the 
report on the bill was submitted by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Maine [Mr. Goven]? 

Mr. BLEASE, It was. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let me say that the Senator from South 
Carolina is entirely correct in saying that it was a bill which 
was reported at the last session. When the chairman of the 
committee presented the matter to me for signature in the 
Senate Chamber, I said to him that I was doubtful about the 
bill, but, it being a bill that was voluntary in reference to 
registration, perhaps it was of a different character from a 
provision for compulsory registration. 

I might suggest to my friend from South Carolina that if 
these gentlemen want to be heard upon the bill, it is not inappro- 
priate that it should go back to the committee in order to permit 
them to have a hearing upon it, 

Mr. BLEASE. I have not any objection. I do not know 
what the chairman of the committee would say. Personally, I 
would be glad to have it go back. 

Mr, COPELAND. I ask unanimous consent that the matter 
be recommitted to the Committee on Immigration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the bill will be recommitted to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, in a very short while the Senate 
will have before it the matter of Philippine independence, 
or qualified independence. If there is any information which 
relates to the subject, I assume it would be valuable to the 
Senate. I have before me an article prepared by Frederick 
Palmer. Palmer is a war correspondent of not only national 
but international reputation. He is a historian and a tray- 
eler. He visited the Philippine Islands at the time Dewey 
entered Manila Bay. Now, 28 years later, he has yisited the 
same country, and his report is exceedingly interesting because 
of one statement which he makes, and that is that we could 
not possibly hold the Philippines now and that to retake 
them after we had lost them would cost at least $50,000,000,000 
and many thousands of lives. I ask that his article may be 
printed in the RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


[From Liberty, February 1, 1930] 
YES, WE HAVE THE PHILIPPINES—BUT WHY KEEP THM? 
By Frederick Palmer 


How many of the European and American delegates to the Naval 
Limitations Conference in London have ever been to the Far East? 
For the Japanese it is home grounds. 

I wished that the delegates of the other four powers might have been 
with me as free travelers, having all other as well as official sources of 
information at their command, through Japan, Manchuria, and China, 
regions that have more population than the United States and Europe 
combined. 

The climax of that revealing journey was at Hong Kong and Manila. 
The island mountain of Hong Kong, off the southern coast of China, land- 
locks a capacious bay, where sea routes from the Panama Canal to the 
Suez, from Arctic to Antarctic meet, Modern tugboats steam in and out 
among Chinese junks. Half a million Chinese are said to have no 
homes except on boats. 

When the British took the island in 1842 the practiced eye of land 
and naval gunner and human instinct itself favored its choice as a 
place of refuge, under British law, for British merchants and seamen 
from Chinese pirates and the exactions of Chinese viceroys. Later, 
the British annexed the Kowloon Peninsula, making all sides of the bay 
British. 

In 1842 there was not a level space broad enough for a basebail field 
on the beaches that indent the island's precipitous coast line. Its 
rocky sides had been denuded of all scrub that would make firewood. 
It was a desert overlooking the area of the densest population in the 
world. 

Now Hong Kong is an immense Chinese city whose residents profit 
under British rule. The island is a natural wonder that man has made 
an artificial one. Globe-trotters remember it as they remember the 
Pyramids or Niagara. 

Trade brought the British to Hong Kong. Trade keeps them in 
residence. Trade builds more villas. From the peak, at an altitude 
of a thousand feet, of that rocky island Gibraltar, which has an aréa 
of only 32 square miles, the Briton bas been wont to look out as lord 
of the seas he surveys. 

Westward the British flag flies like a bird of passage over Singapore, 
Rangoon, Caleutta, Bombay; across the Indian Ocean to Aden, guard- 
ing the British Red Sea and British Suez Canal, and on into the 
Mediterranean with its British island of Malta; and finally to that 
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other rocky Gibraltar at the Atlantic entrance to the Mediterranean, 
more than 7,000 miles from Hong Kong. 

From all the region from Persia to China south of the Himalayas, 
except through Siam and French Cochin-China, men or goods seeking 
the sea by the southern route must pass over a British pier. This 
Britain won by wisdom and sea power; and has held, and must hold 
still, by wisdom and sea power. And ship-borne men and goods from 
the eastern coast of the American Continent go to the Pacific through 
the Panama Canal, more than 7,000 miles from Hong Kong, which 
must also be held by wisdom and sea power. 

Looking north to the Chinese mainiand, the resident of the Peak of 
Hong Kong, protected by the island's batteries, is concerned with no 
immediate threat to his security by China’s four hundred and fifty 
millions. 

Looking eastward across the Pacific, there are no British outposts 
from the Mediterranean short of the Canadian shore. Between Hong 
Kong and Canada is the island chain of Japan, with a mighty modern 
navy and the largest number of trained soldiers of any nation. 

And south of Hong Kong are the Philippines, also with the chain of 
Japanese Islands strategically between them and our Pacifie coast, In 
1898, when Dewey with his squadron left Hong Kong and took the 
Philippines from Spain, he had no idea that we were going to keep 
them. But he followed his Government aud its bow to destiny. 

We had made war with Spain to free Cuba from misrule. We de- 
cided that destiny had included the Philippines as part of the task, 
Instead of exacting an indemnity, we paid the Spaniards $20,000,000 for 
those far-away islands. 

At that time Japan had not yet won her place as a power by beating 
Russia, China was still asleep. Its break-up was in prospect. 

The Philippines would be an Asiatic base in our protection of the 
open door in China, Americans were talking of the Pacific as an 
“American lake ”—a memory which may bring a smile to some of the 
Japanese delegates to the Naval Limitations Conference in London. 

Among other things we bought with the $20,000,000 was a native 
rebellion, milo Aguinaldo, the insurgent Filipino leader, who had 


come to terms with the Spaniards and retired from the field after his 
first effort, was back in the islands on the warpath against us, the 
American deliverers. 

Haying relieyed the Philippines of Spanish rule, we had to establish 
our own rule in order to give the natives the blessings we had in mind 
This required two years and as many as 70,000 American 


for them, 
doughboys. 

President McKinley's “beneyolent assimilation” for the Philippines 
was then as famous a presidential phrase as “ watchful waiting” or 
“noble experiment” in later days, We would inject the Filipinos with 
A B C's and the virus and vaccines of medical science. Once they had 
popular education they would learn how to govern themselves. 

Reports as to the primitive life of the Filipinos encouraged us with 
the prospect of the great market that was coming when we should have 
introduced them to everything from bicycles to modern cooking ranges. 
One stove merchant who bad never been where it never snows was par- 
ticularly enthusiastic. 

To carry out our mission we made a great choice in William H, Taft, 
later President and Chief Justice. Primary-school teachers were being 
dispatched to him at the same time as soldiers to the commanding gen- 
eral. On the heels of our advancing battalions we set up local self- 
government in the villages, and our Public Health Service began its 
labors. 

The British thought we were quixotic. And the Dutch who ruled 
over the neighboring Java thought we were crazy. Democracy in the 
Orient! The Filipinos were Malay. No Malay race had ever had a 
nation. Other races had always ruled them? 

Being young then I looked forward to returning to the islands some 
day to see how the great experiment had worked out. Now, 29 years 
after I had left Manila, I was again arriving there from Hong Kong. 

We struck the same heat wall I had remembered when we came into 
the lee of Luzon, the same sun flashed its brazen rise on the bay. But 
the fishing boats in the bay did not look to be native as in the old days. 
I found that the Japanese were doing the fishing there in sight of our 
new pier, the longest in the East. 

And among the customs inspectors, so proud of their jobs, there was 
not one American. There was such a swarm of native news reporters 
und photographers as would greet a visiting European prime minister 
in New York harbor. 

And the newspapers, with their very American headlines after the 
sedate British sheets of Hong Kong! Manila has more newspapers than 
Chicago or New York, excluding foreign-language dailies, In Manila 
America might see its likeness in the tropics from the press to the im- 
pressive new university buildings and the capitol for the houses of the 
congress. If Chief Justice Taft should return to the scene of his early 
labors he would need a guide lest he lose his way. 

In place of the dirty old canals with thelr green scum are well 
The Luneta, where people, used to ride in their traps 
around and around the band-stand promenade, watching the sunset, 
has been broadened to a great green plaza. It continues in the new 
Dewey Boulevard on made ground along the water front behind the new 


paved streets. 
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breakwater. Fashion’s homes front on the bouleyard; so does the Polo 
Club. The big Army and Navy Club—not limited to the two military 
services—and the big hotel with its broad verandas, its dancing fleor, 
and jazz orchestra, look out on the rows of palm trees and across the bay. 

“Some difference from the days when we chased Aggie and bis 
Gugus on bacon and bean and notice,” say the old-timers who helped 
suppress the Filipino rebellion. 

Aggie is Aguinaldo, who still has no gray in his pompadour black bair. 
It was quite à moment when I met him in his office in Manila sur- 
rounded by busts and photographs of his generals of the time when he 
was the native Napoleon. He and the old-timers march In the Decora- 
tion Day processions together. What do these young fellows know about 
life, anyway? Aguinaldo's son was for a time at West Point, where he 
roomed with the son of Aguinaldo’s captor, General Frederick Funston. 

In Manila itself the “crazy experiment” appears to have succeeded. 
And as you spin out Into the country on fine asphalt roads, this con- 
clusion is confirmed by other first impressions, 

New town halls are the evidence that the people bave learned to 
govern themselyes; the schoolhouses, that they are being educated. 
Pupils are going and coming with books under their arms. When some 
of our own girls are giving up theirs, the Filipino high-school girls 
have taken to stockings in the land of eternal summer. 

But when they return to the parental home, where mother and father 
are barefoot, their high heels usually climb the bamboo ladder of one of 
the line of nipa huts in a village that is otherwise much the same as 
of old. 

Mother did not take to the kitchen stove. She cooks still in the open 
in a pot. There is’ no call for steam radiators nor worry about coal 
bills in that climate. 

The peasant, called the “simple tao,” cuts the bamboo for his house 
from the nearest grove. He has his meat supply in the scavenger pigs, 
For fruit he can pick bananas from a tree in his yard all the year. 

Out of the rice-planting and harvesting seasons he has not one chore 
except to take bis carabao (water buffalo), his beast of burden, for its 
daily wallow in a water hole. Otherwise he spends hours preening his 
gamecock. 

But some say that cockfighting is on the wane; the tao has caught the 
American urge for luxuries, He will mortgage his carabao, or even his 
shirt, to pay the first installment on a car. He has to earn money if 
his daughter would have stockings or high-heeled shoes, or if he would 
have a ride in the moter busses that fly along the good roads. The 
Philippines, with 12,000,000 population, have as many motor vehicles 
as all China. 

The pioneers of development, trying to hustle the East, were veterans 
of the army of pacification who remained in the islands. They have 
found markets for exports, built up small businesses and factories, 
trained labor. Few have become rich, many are comfortable. Servants 
are cheap. You may have four or five for the price of one at home. 

There are 6,000 Americans, 40,000 Chinese, 4,000 Spanish, and 1,000 
Britons in the islands, 

American capital is coy, owing to the uncertainty of American tenure 
of the islands. But our Congress bas been kind. Our tariff walls are 
down. Sugar is the foremost export, thanks to our tariff-free market, 
while Cuba must pay duty, There is good rubber land, with America 
the greatest of markets; but the Indifference of labor and the laws 
against large landholdings prevents such rubber plantations as flourish 
in near-by Borneo, 

Copra and coconut oil are the second export, thanks again to the free 
American market. About three-fifths of the total of Philippine foreign 
trade of nearly $300,000,000 is with the United States. Since our 
occupation exports of sugar have been multiplied by 20, coconut oll 
by 100, and straw hats by 10. 

We have supplied a market for native embroideries amounting to 
nearly $10,000,000 a year. ‘That gives employment for many deft 
feminine hands. 

From us the Filipinos buy manufactured cotton and silk, machinery, 
cars, and steel products of all kinds, and are consuming $889,000 worth 
of soap, against $30,000 worth when we came, and buying a bale of 
toothbrushes where they used to buy one. The income_of a Filipino 
family even now averages only $34 a year. 

Old Spanish residents own more real estate than Americans. They 
have profited by its rise. The Spanish still control tobacco manufacture. 
The Chinese have a hand with the British in hemp, which is no longer 
a Philippine monopoly, owing to the backward native processes of 
stripping. ‘Three-fourths of the retail business is done by the Chinese, 
who are increasingly heavy holders of real estate. The Japanese not 
only control the fishing but are migrating to Mindanao Island as 
farmers. 

Graduates of Filipino schools and colleges are Inclined to look down 
on mechanics and industry as coolie labor, What is the use of working 
for an academic degree if you haye to remain a tao? Didn't we intro- 
duce education in order to teach the Filipinos how to govern them- 
selves? Therefore politics is the chosen profession, a place in the 
government the object. 

“How can we have any economic future until we have political inde- 
pendence?" they ask, 
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How can they put all the foreigners out of business while their con- 
gress is still restrained by the organic act which makes fortune winning 
a drudgery by its fastidious restrictions about the alienation of private 
property? 

The organic act, or the Jones Act, established the Filipino Congress 
in 1916; it left the Governor General only veto power, but had the fur- 
ther saving clause that the United States Supreme Court was the court 
of final appeal. 

Having a free hand under Governor General Harrison, whose optimism 
amounted to a faith, the Congress established the Philippine National 
Bank. It loaned money to political friends and to unsound enterprises. 
The peso, unit of local currency, dropped to a discount. 

Gen. Leonard Wood was sent to straighten out the mess. He had to 
say many noes in proving the restraint of the veto, He gave all the 
power of his personality and the last of his strength to the task. The 
peso was returned to par, backed by American gold. It is the only local 
eurrency in the Far East that does not fluctuate. Efficiency of admin- 
istration was recovered. The rise of the death rate and the spread of 
disease were stopped, 

The memorial to Wood is the $1,500,000 fund of American subscrip- 
tion for the segregation, care, and cure of lepers on Culion Island. No 
statue will rise to him. There is none to McKinley. Every town has 
its statue to José Rizal, the young martyr to independence in Spanish 
days. One Filipino orator spoke of George Washington as the José Rizal 
of America, 

After Wood came Stimson for a year. He was a little too cold, too 
knowing a lawyer, too lacking in the grand manner to piease Filipinos. 
When home papers spoke of his choice as Secretary of State as a promo- 
tion, the Fillpinos felt the allusion to be a slight. 

The promotion of Dwight F. Davis from a Cabinet portfolio to the 
governorship was some compensation. It is important that any man we 
send as goyernor should have great prestige and high social position at 
home. Here enters the influence of race feeling. Although Filipinos 
may belong to the more exclusive Polo Club, they complain that they are 
not admitted to the Army and Navy Club, whose membership is actually 
largely civilian. The answer to tbis is that there is no room. 

Filipinos go to West Point. Officers of the Filipino Scouts are on the 
Regular Army’s list of promotions. They and their wives are in the 
social life of the posts, There are Filipinos at Army and Navy 


receptions. 
“Of course, how welcome they are individually depends partly on 
what kind of Filipinos they are, just as it would if they were Ameri- 


cans,” said a general's wife. “1 have bad complaints from American 
officers and their wives that I was making pets of the Filipinos.” 

The Governor General should have a large private fortune, as on his 
pay he can not carry on. But the most difficult requirement is that 
he eat six square meals a day. Native hospitality never errs in lack 
of bounty. No Governor has ever been equal to his gastronomic 
responsibility. 

Aside from this, Governor General Davis, soldier, sportsman, wealthy, 
of an old family, handsome, and urbane, fills the bill, The Filipinos 
like him, Never was there such open house as there ig at the old 
Spanish palace of Maleannn on the banks of the Pasig. There must 


be a limit to the number at dinners, but all the world and his wife. 


may come to the receptions. The old-timers say that Malcanan pays so 
much attention to the Filipinos that the real social discrimination is 
against American residents. 

And to Wasliington no news Is good news from the far-away islands, 
the forgotten islands. The business of the Governor Generals from 
Taft to the present has been to keep them quiet. 

Before a Governor General is appointed it is said that he must 
have the approval of both Osmena and Quezon, the two brilliant and en- 
gaging native political leaders. One and then the other is on top. One 
month they may be at swords’ points, the next in amity. 

Sergio Osmena is half Chinese, cultivated, agreeable, personable in 
any company, urbane in gaining his ends in negotiation. When he says 
of a new Governor General, “He is so charming. that he makes me 
do what he wants me to against my will,” it is time for the Governor to 
be on guard. Manuel Quezon is half Spanish, is gay, companionable, elec- 
tric, a facile orator, outvoicing Osmena in the demand for independence, 
which is pictured as the flaming desire of the simple tao. 

Native politicians can talk with the tao in his native language. 
English is not yet the language of the masses, 

We lack “ career” men who know the dialects. And it is for the tao 
that we have taken all the trouble. He is the Philippines. 

What does he really think? Mr. and Mrs. Tao—she is the indus- 
trious member of the family who keeps the purse—can remember, or 
elders can remind them, of the days when smallpox and leprosy walked 
abroad, of the horrible scourges of cholera and the curse of beriberi and 
other tropical diseases, which have now been eliminated. The last 
cholera epidemic, in 1901-2, took 100,000 lives. American occupation 
has lowered the death rate from 40 to 17 to 20 a thousand. 

“More!” the Filipino leaders keep demanding. It is a cry that pays. 
‘hey know their Uncle Samuel. More favors from Washington, more 
officers, which is also quite American and human, 
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Nothing further in a political way can be granted except complete 
independence. Cabinet ministers and their subordinates and clerks 
are native. Our instructors have been supplanted by natives, until only 
a little rear guard of Americans remain. 

We still have an auditor, with his hand on finances. 
Health Service controls quarantine. Pioneer Luther B. Bewlay, of 
the vanguard of teachers, superintends schools, Veteran Arthur F, 
Fisher, of the Bureau of Forestry, is triumphant at last in a rapidly 
increasing export of native woods, 

Vice Gov. Eugene A, Gilmore has general charge of public health 
and instruction. Twice this wheel horse has been Acting Governor 
General in trying times. 

American officials have learned that it is the suggestive method whieh 
succeeds. The native official likes to think that the ideas and the exe- 
cution are his own. He never admits that America has done anything 
for the Philippines, To the visiting American the leaders point out 
all the progress as their own achievement whose full flowering the 
remaining American officials prevent. 

“And look at our schools!" More than a quarter of the budget, which 
totals just under $40,000,000 o year, goes for education. There the 
Filipinos have learned thelr lesson well. Education is aristocracy. It 
calls young ambition, opening the way to office and favors. 

“More!’’ The Filipino flag flies below the American on the Luneta 
and public buildings. It should fly above the American. More! There 
should be only the Filipino fiag. 

Suppose the American flag was lowered from every pole in the islands; 
suppose the last American official departed, the last soldier walked up 
the gangplank of a returning transport! And suppose our last word 
was: “ Now you must do it on your own. We can never come in answer 
to your call across the broad. Pacific.” 

In a land which annually imports $25,000,000 worth of foodstuffs, 
only 20 per cent of the arable land is occupied; and all would not be 
occupied for 400 years ot the present rate of expansion. Overpopula- 
tion in neighboring Japan and China seeks an outlet. “It would not be 
long before the industrious Japanese and Chinese would have the valleys 
and the Filipinos would be sitting on the hilltops,” is a common saying 
of foreigners in the Philippines. 

The native leaders talk of a guaranty from the League of Nations; 
of one from China and Japan which would make them a member of the 
fraternity of Asiatic nations. If Unele Sam were skeptical about that, 
the leaders might convince their constituents of the wisdom of accepting 
a dominion status, 

Thus the Philippines would be in the same relation to us as Canada 
to the British Empire. They would be a nation with their own ministers 
and consuls abroad, and all the offices theirs, while, perhaps, we should 
send a governor general, who would be only a figurehead. Our markets 
would continue free to Philippine products. Our Army and Navy would 
guarantce the defense of the islands. 

Why not? Isn't this in keeping with our character and a natural 
development of our past policy? Is Uncle Sam known as the easiest 
mark in the world without reason? Would father desert his beloved 
children? 

The independence agitation was waning when I was in Manila for the 
same reason that it-was waxing in Congress at home—resentment in 
our home constituencies, during the tariff discussion, at letting Philip- 
pine sugar and coconut oil in free in competition with our own products. 
The leaders had enough American training in politics to realize that a 
“talking point" may be overexercised at an economic sacrifice. 

Lost, too, would be the money our garrisons spend, and the amount 
paid to the American officials by turning back internal revenue taxes on 
Philippine tobacco. For Uncle Sam does not, in the fashion of colonial 
powers, make the little brown brother pay for services rendered, And 
out of that slender budget of $40,000,000 might have to come the cost 
of a Philippine army and navy. 

There is another human aspect which any politician will understand. 
Once the Filipino politicians had all the power they could not pass the 
buck. No more putting off a place seeker or a favor hunter by saying 
the American Governor General “ would not permit it.” 

And certain voices, not actively in politics, were being heard. Wda- 
cated young Filipinos who are beginning to go into business instead of 
politics are against independence; and so are property holders, native 
American and alien. They realize the value of association with rich 
and powerful America. 

It is clear what we have done for the Philippines, The question is 
what they have done for us and may do for us or to us in the future, 
this tiny far-exfended tentacle of our mass which consumes one- 
twentieth of our exports, 

Defense? The islands’ defense is in our prestige as a world power, 
not in arms that we can bring to bear by sea or land, 

Within sight of the northern isiand, the main island of Luzon, is 
the Japanese colony of Formosa. At the Washington Arms Conference 
it was agreed that neither the Japanese nor ourselves should build 
further fortifications on Pacific island possessions. That saved money 
for both sides without affecting the military situation, Between Hawali 
and the Philippines are the Marianne and Caroline Islands, neighbors 
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to our island of Guam, which Japan took over from Germany after 
the World War—which may be known some day as the first of the 
world wars. 

Seores of the myriad islands of the Philippine Archipelago, which is 
the southern ground of the wide range of Japanese fishing vessels from 
the Arctic to the Tropics, could be transformed quickly into submarine 
or air bases, At Corregidor Island, guarding the entrance to Manila 
Bay, we have a regiment of artillery in charge of our heavy guns. But 
we could not put 8,000 men in the field. Corregidor could be easily 
besieged by landing forces. 

Our naval strength in the East is in a few light cruisers, gunboats, 
and destroyers. There is not even a tug to tow our big floating dry 
dock from undefended Subic Bay to Manila behind Corregidor. Japan 
could take the Philippines very easily. This is not saying that Japan 
has any such intention but stating a military fact of which Japan is 
just as well aware as we are. 

Now look at the map again from the peak at Hong Kong. Westward, 
three days’ steaming, is Singapore on the Straits of Malacca which pro- 
tects British Borneo, rich in rubber, and the sea route to Australasia, 
Here is the much discussed British Singapore base, which was planned 
to be up to date for naval and air forces. Military councils see it as.an 
imperative necessity. The Tory government under Baldwin took their 
view and the Labor under MacDonald the contrary, though it is now 
hesitant, having heard from the Antipodes. 

For the Labor Party in power in Australia has no doubts. On this 
subject there are no pacifists in either Australla or New Zealand, The 
Singapore base fs to Australasia, with its population of 7,000,000, what 
the fortress of Verdun is to France. 

Manila is also on the route to Australia. “You won't give it up!” 
say the Australians wistfully. And Britons at Hong Kong remark, “If 
you go we shall have to be there before anybody else.” 

Hong Kong, Singapore, Manila—the map tells the story—are the 
three great outposts of the West in the East. Sharing their destiny is 
Dutch Java, which is Holland’s treasure as a thoroughly worked tropi- 
cal hothouse, and France’s outpost at Saigon of her great and profitable 
Asiatic colony. The British and French fleets are even farther away 
than ours, while local garrisons are negligible. 

The Japanese navy is on the spot; Japanese transports can put 
500,000 men in China in three weeks, There are only two straits in the 
Japanese chain of islands guarding the coast of Asia which will not 
float mines. Japan has more submarines than we have. She has more 
swift, light cruisers. She has sixty-four 8-inch guns on cruisers to our 
none, 

She could sweep our commerce from the Pacific as our navy concen- 
trated on Hawaii. She could sweep the British from Asiatic waters if 
it should happen to suit Mussolini's purposes, with his destroyers, sub- 
marines, and aircraft, to interrupt Britain's passage of the Mediter- 
ranean, She has oil enough in storage for her navy for two years. In 
Manchuria she has a granary of foodstuffs. 

In England, France, and America, more than 100 Japanese naval 
officers have civil assignments on the lookout for anything new for the 
Japanese Navy. 

However, Japan’s aviation has been backward. Her custom of com- 
bining the best of the inventions in each nation for her purposes has 
balked her in aviation, because the western nations have been going 
forward, each on its own, so rapidly that yesterday's improvement is 
obsolete to-day. 

And the Japanese are not natural aviators. The lack of the requisite 
sense of balance is ascribed to the rolling of the heads of Japanese 
babies strapped to their mothers’ backs. So that national custom is to 
be changed. Meanwhile, Japan is forcing her aviation program to make 
up for lost time; and she does not fear accidents in developing efficiency. 

Does she plan or want war? Not at all. But when she makes war 
she is prepared to strike instantly. When she has stru€k in the past 
she has given the world surprises and she may have more in store. She 
is fulfilling her destiny. Does she want the Philippines? Not to fight 
for them. In themselves they are not a big enough prize. 

Her military power has the value of concentration, as Rome's had 
and Britain's had, and as Spain’s had in the making of her great 
empire. Japan is not thinking of the defense of the home islands in 
local terms. Her political sagacity understands the value of prepared- 
ness in relation to opportunism. 

She would fain be so atrong that no western power could dispute her 
mastery of the China seas, and free to work her will in an emergency 
for further expansion, perhaps at the expense of China, to whose open 
door she would hold the key. If she keeps on for the next quarter of 
a century as she has for the last, she may hold the seas from Hawaii 
to Suez. 

There for the West Is the truth of the situation in the East; those 
are the facts before the Naval Limitation Conference where, as it is 
arms that are being limited, the cards on the table are those of force; 
there also is the truth for the once majestic white man who brought 
to the East his creative genius. 

After Japan's 70 years of contact with the West, China’s 100, and 
India’s more, not one of the Inventions and discoveries which make 
modern civilization has been contributed by Asia—with a single ex- 
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ception. The Japanese are good at bacteriology. What would be the 
future of the East if it were again cut off from western contacts? But 
it can not be; it is in the world to stay and to be increasingly heard 
from. 

If, in some cataclysm in that fermenting Orient where cataclysms 
are inevitable, the Philippines are endangered, it is evident that they 
will have to look after themselves so far as we can do anything to de- 
fend them except at the cost of a $50,000,000,000 war to get them back. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate executive mes- 
sages from the President of the United States, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 


RECESS 
Mr. SMOOT., Mr. President, I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock p. m.) 
took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, February 19, 1930, at 
11 o'clock a, m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 18 (leg-. 
islative day of January 6), 1930 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

Everett E. Neal, of Noblesville, Ind., to be collector of internal 

revenue for the district of Indiana, to fill an existing vacancy. 
Coast GUARD 

The following-named officers in the Coast Guard of the United 
States: 

Lieut. Commander Henry G. Hemingway to be a commander, 
to rank as such from October 25, 1929, in place of Capt. Cecil M. 
Gabbett, promoted. 

Commander Thaddeus G. Crapster to be a captain, to rank as 
such from January 22, 1930, in place of Capt. A. J. Henderson, 
retired. 

Lieut. Commander Jeremiah A. Starr to be a commander, to 
rank as such from January 22, 1930, in place of Capt. T. G. 
Crapster, promoted. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, February 18, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Blessed be Thou, O Lord our God, for all the revealed and 
hidden treasure that is in Thy holy name! We know of no 
justice that is a fit emblem for Thy justice, and there is no love 
in all the wide world that is so tender and enduring as Thy 
love; and far, far beyond any conception or thought of ours is 
“Thy mercy. O what glory will come to our souls when they 
shall be free to understand—purged, enlarged, and forever 
with the Lord. We beseech Thee to fill us with sacred impulse 
that overflows in goodness, that restrains passions, and that 
directs a wisely ordered life, so that others may see our good 
works and be led to glorify our Father which is in heaven. 
Through Christ our Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr, Crayen, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 8498. An act to aid the Grand Army of the Republic in its 
Memorial Day services, May 30, 1930. 

SEED, FEED, AND FERTILIZER LOANS 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the seed, feed, and 
fertilizer loans. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his own remarks in the RECORD. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I appeared before the Rules 
Committee of the House this morning with my colleagues, 
urging a rule to make the 1930 seed, feed, and fertilizer resolu- 
tion in order so that the House can consider and pass upon 
it, and filed a statement similar to this with that committee. 
Feeling that the House Members should be acquainted with 
the emergency that confronts our section and the great need for 
quick action, if our people are to get the greatest amount of 
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good from the loans, if they are made, I am placing this state- 
ment in the Recorp and appealing to Members of Congress to 
help us in this matter, that is so vital to thousands of our 
people. 

The statement is as follows: 


The pressing need for these loans in 1929 was stressed and ex- 
plained before the Agricultural Committee of the House, the Rules Com- 
mittee, and the Congress when the resolution was up Iast year. Now 
we are asking for an extension of these loans so that they can be 
made in 1930, and of course the Rules Committee is interested in know- 
ing-just why these loans are needed for 1930. 

A strong case was made for the 1929 loans and Congress very gener- 
ously passed the resolution and the $6,000,000 was made available for 
the storm sufferers in the six Southeastern States, namely, Georgia, 
Morida, Alabama, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia. Re- 
ports from the Agricultural Department show that the loan was amply 
justified. Conditions, as a result of the 1928 storms, were deplorable 
in parts of all the States named, and in some, for instance, parts of 
Georgia, the farmers lost their entire crops. While it fell heavily on 
all farmers who suffered as a result of those storms, it fell still heavier 
npon the poor tenant farmers, for it left them without a shelter, with- 
out food in many cases, and left thousands of tenant farmers without 
employment and their families in utter distress. They had no borrow- 
ing power at the banks. 

The general agricultural depression had practically wiped out the 
landlords and they were unable to carry themselves, let alone the tenant 
farmers; the big supply merchants were unable to carry the supply 
bills of tenant farmers, especially as many of them had no land upon 
which to operate, so the conditions were bad. There was in certain 
sections real distress. Big-hearted people advanced everything they 
could, the small banks went as far as they dared to go in the face of 
conditions as they existed, and in some cases some of them went too far 
and “ overloaned " on credits that could not quickly be realized upon. 

I know of some progressive banks that let their big-heartedness get 
the better of their judgment as to the safety of the paper they took 
and the result in some cases is written in failures, while some others 
reorganized, and some pulled through, ‘They did a valiant service and 
the people ought never to forget them for they tried to help in a stressed 
condition that threatened ruin to their sections, and but for many of 
these big-hearted country banks that went the very limit, no one knows 
what would have happened, for there was much distress and real suf- 
fering in places as it was. Everyone admits conditions were bad in 
1929, That was made to appear or else the loans would not have 
been made in 1929. That it did worlds of good there is no question. 
But for these loans in my section in 1929 there would have been a world 
of real suffering and distress, but as it was, the good men who formed 
the loan boards were careful in their work, in the main, and they did 
good work in getting the loans made so that the needy and those 
qualifying were able to get the loans and to make crops, keeping shel- 
ters over the heads of their families, and making food and supplies 
with which to feed and clothe their families, 

Of the $6,000,000 we set up as a loan fund, there were actually loaned 
in all the six States named $5,543,290.84. Of this there was collected, 
as of January 31, 1930, $4,374,201.76, or 78.9 per cent of the total 
amount loaned. The interest was low, being as I recall it, at 4 per 
cent, and amounted to $119,743.14, the total amount with the interest 
collected, as of January 31, 1930, was $4,493,944.90. 

In Georgia there was loaned $2,122,126.09, and there bas been repaid 
as of the date stated the sum of $1,902,760.50, 90 per cent of what was 
loaned in that State has been repaid. In the district I have the honor 
of representing, the disasters were severe and the damage was great, 
hence the farmers, who were so distressed, borrowed nearly a half mil- 
lion dollars, and nearly all of it has been repaid. In Bulloch County, 
one of the best counties In the State, the loans ran to $83,624.50, and 
96 per cent of it has been repaid as of January 31 of this year; Jen- 
kins County, also one of the best counties in the State, borrowed heavily 
of this fund and has paid back 95 per cent of it; the same with Burke 
and the other good counties of that district. They needed the money, 
the people were in distress, they borrowed it, and in the main it has 
been repaid in a very large percentage. I cite this to show that even 
though the people were in distress, they appreciated the loans we got 
for them, and they, being appreciative and honest people, have repaid 
the loans. The record so far as Georgia as a whole is good. I am 
not referring to other States because their Representatives are here to 
speak for them, except I will say the repayments in all the six States 
have been remarkable in view of the wreck and ruin that confronted 
those unfortunate people when these loans were made available. It 
brought new hope and inspired them to greater efforts and they have 
made a brave and splendid showing in return for what we did for them. 

Early in 1929 my section was visited with exceptionally heavy rains, 
this set the crops back, then in a part of the district there came two 
devastating cyclones that swept everything before them, leaving hun- 
dreds homeless and ruined, there having been considerable loss of life. 
This was called to the attention of Congress and the Red Cross by my 
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colleagues from Georgia and myself and we secured all possible help 
for them. Many of them did not have blankets and we secured them 
and got clothing for a lots of unfortunate people who had very little 
left. We helped get supplies, for white and black, who bad been so 
severely damaged. 

Then there came two terrific sand storms, the like of which no one has 
ever seen in our section, and they swept like a sheet of fire over the 
crops in seyeral Georgia counties and killed everything in the fields, 
Crops, late for our section, were replanted, and they did the best they 
could, and then in the fall of 1929, when the cotton was at its best 
and ready to pick and other crops were ready to harvest, heavy rains 
set in again and ruined the crops that remained in the fields. What 
cotton was gathered was damaged, potatoes rotted in the ground, corn 
sprouted in the fields, peas and other crops were lost and ruined. 
This left our people in quite as bad a condition as they had been in at 
the beginning of the year. That is the case. Conditions were bad in 
1929. We got the help then and our people were benefited and they 
have repaid nearly all the loans. Conditions are nearly, if not quite, 
as bad now as in 1929, and our people must have this help. We just 
must not deny them, and it is now in the power of this powerful Rules 
Committee to fix a rule under which we can get this bill that provides 
$7,000,000 relief fund for these and other States where similar con- 
ditions exist as a loan fund for 1930. 

I wish I had time to read to you a letter of Hon. J. E. McCroan, 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce for Statesboro and Bullock 
County, and one of the leading and most progressive citizens of his sec- 
tion, in which he relates the pressing needs for the 1930 loans. He 
relates how appreciative the people are and how glad they will be to 
get the loans this year, and states he thinks it will literally put hun- 
dreds of good people on their feet if they can get this help this year, 
He also states the banks and merchants are not in position to help 
them. His is one of hundreds of such letters I have received on the 
subject. I quote him because he helped make the loans in Bulloch 
County in 1929 and is public spirited in trying to get the loans for the 
people again this year. 

The case is as strong, the need as great, as in 1929. There is as much 
reason and logic for the loans this year as last. I make the most 
earnest appeal I know how to make in the interest of my people back 
home, who are in distress and need help. Our Government is a rich, 
powerful, and generous one, I haye helped vote to relieve distress in 
other sections of this country, and even in other countries. My heart 
moves in sympathy for all who are distressed. I appeal to you—every 
one of you—to imagine if you can the pitiful appeals, the lamentable 
cry for help that comes up from a lot of poor people who have been 
ruined by no fault or act of theirs but by disasters over which mankind 
had no control. Put yourselves and your constituents, if you can, in 
their position, and then 2s you would do by yourselves and your people, 
join hands with us and help relieve the people in these stricken sections, 
where real distress exists and where relief is so sorely needed. 

Our people are not asking charity. They are asking for the credit of 
the Government in loans, giving liens on their crops, and are asking the 
privilege of repaying the loans with interest. They will be repaid, too. 

We made a large donation to Porto Rico in a case similar to this. 
Our people are not asking for donations but for loans, which will be 
repaid with interest. 

We must not deny these distressed people this relief. We appeal for 
a rule from this committee under which this legislation can and will be 
made in order. 


ELECTION OF A MEMBER TO STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE 
Mr GARNER, Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution, 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a resolu- 


tion, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows; 


House Resolution 156 
Resolved, That WILLIAM J. Granriepp, of Massachusetts, be, and he 
is hereby, elected a member of the standing committees of the House 
as follows: Claims, Indian Affairs, and Labor. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
ASSISTANT CLERK TO THE COMMITTEE ON INVALID PENSIONS 
Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged reso- 


lution. 
The SPEAKER. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 144 
Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, compen- 
sation at the rate of $1,800 per annum, payable monthly, for the sery- 
ices of a temporary assistant clerk to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
for the purpose of making the pending work of the committee current 
Such employment shall terminate not later than March 4, 1931, 
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With the following committee amendment: 
Line 8, strike out “ $1,800" and insert in lieu thereof “ $2,150.” 


Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts yield 
for a question? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. My attention has been called to the fact that 
the wife of an old negro by the name of Prince, who was a barber 
in the Capitol, applied seyeral months ago to the chairman of 
the Committee on Accounts for the usual gratuity allowance 
from the Government. The chairman has not reported such a 
resolution, although several people haye died since then and 
resolutions have been introduced providing the gratuity that 
the Government usually allows. Will the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts be good enough to tell the House the reason he does 
not take care of the old negro folks the same as he does every- 
body else? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I would like to explain that to the 
gentleman in private rather than to make a public statement, 

Mr. GARNER. I do not care about transacting public busi- 
ness in private, and I do not believe that is a proper way to 
transact the public business: 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Very well; I will ask the gentleman a 
question. What would the gentleman do if he were confronted 
with this situation: This old negro whom he mentions had 
lived with a certain woman for a matter of 24 or 25 years; she 
had darned his socks and cooked his meals and looked after him. 
There is no record, however, that she was ever married to him 
and, on the other hand, another woman is claiming that she was 
his lawfully wedded wife but had performed no service for 
him for over 25 years. To whom are yon going to give the 
$500? 

Mr. GARNER. I would take the responsibility of trying to 
ascertain which one of them ought to have it and draw the reso- 
lution accordingly. [Laughter.] Somebody needs to take the 
responsibility of deciding who is entitled to the money. 

Mr. SNELL. What is the matter with dividing it between 
them? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The chairman of the committee is not a 
Solomon and does not care to take that responsibility. 

Mr. GARNER. I admit that under the precedents under 


which we are acting, a committee of this House may not be 
able to decide that question, so why does not the gentleman in- 


treduce a resolution to have a commission appointed to ascer- 
tain who is entitled te it? [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Why not refer it to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I have great respect for the 
gentleman from Texas, and if he will serve as a commission, I 
will be glad to have his advice. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I offer another resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 151 

Resolwed, That the expenses of the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations In carrying out the provisiones of House Resolution 
139 shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by the subcommittee, signed by the chairman thereof, and 
approved by the Committee on Accounts, but shall not exceed $3,500. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

RELIEF OF FARMERS AND FRUIT GROWERS IN CERTAIN STORM AND 
FLOOD STRICKEN AREAS 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules for printing in the RECORD. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

House Resolution 153 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole. House on the state of the Union for the consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 117, “ Joint resolution for the relief of farmers and 
fruit growers in the storm and flood stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia.” That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to the resolution and shall 
continue not to exceed two hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority member of the Committee on 
Agriculture, the resolution shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the resolution for 
amendment the committee shall rise and report the resolution to the 
House with such amendments as may have been adopted, and the pre- 
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vious question shall be considered as ordered on the resolution and the 
amendments thereto to final passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the House Calendar and ordered 
printed. 


MAINTENANCE OF THE SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the resolution (H. J. Res, 252) mak- 
ing an additional appropriation for maintenance of the Senate 
Office Building. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana offers a reso- 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 252 

Resolved, eto., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $30,000, to 
remain available until June 30, 1930, for maintenance of the Senate 
Office Building, including the same objects specified under this head in 
the legislative appropriation act for the fiscal year 1930, under the 
direction and supervision of the Senate Committee on Rules. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BYRNS. Reserving the right to object—and I shall not 
object—the gentleman from Indiana knows that it has been the 
custom of the House to accept the figures of the Senate with 
reference to appropriations made for the maintenance of the 
Senate Office Building and other activities pertaining to the 
Senate. I notice that the last bill carried $95,638 for this par- 
ticular purpose. I understand that an estimate has been sub- 
mitted for $109,533 as a deficiency, which is $14,000 more than 
was actually appropriated at the request of the Senate a 
year ago. 

I do not suppose that the gentleman from Indiana has any 
information as to how this money has been expended except 
that furnished by some Senator. 

Mr. WOOD. I haye no official information, but I haye some 
unofficial information. They elected a new Senator or two 
over there and most of the money was spent cleaning house, 
but they left the charwomen who did the cleaning high and 
dry. 

Mr. BYRNS. If they actually cleaned house then I am all 
the more inclined to support the resolution. I wondered just 
why it was necessary for the Senate to do something that the 
departments are prohibited from doing; that is, expend or 
obligate the expenditure of money in advance of the appropria- 
tion being made, As the gentleman knows, the departments are 
not permitted to anticipate appropriations. Here is an antici- 
pated deficiency appropriation amounting to even more than 
was appropriated in the regular annual appropriation bill, 

Mr. WOOD. The only justification is on the theory that the 
Senate is a law unto itself. It does not obey the practice that 
has been observed on this side, but it has been the practice for 
each House to submit an expense account without criticism from 
the other side. It has been the practice to send over a defi- 
ciency bill to the Senate and they put on what they think is 
necessary for the maintenance of the Senate. 

It does seem a little strange, as the gentleman from Tennessee 
says, that they are so far in arrears with reference to the 
actual necessities of the Senate. 

This particular item is to pay the charwomen. They were 
not paid last week as they should have been paid, and there 
is nothing to pay them at the end of the month. 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not want to run the risk of being taken 
to task for criticizing the Senate for what they regard as an 
exclusive matter, but I do want to say that if this appropria- 
tion be for the purpose stated by the gentleman, it does seem 
to me that the cleaning of the Senate Office Building could have 
been delayed long enough to secure an appropriation and thus 
not violate the law which applies to all departments with refer- 
ence to the expenditure of money. In other words, I do not 
think the Senate, or the House either, should assume the right 
to anticipate appropriations in adyance of their having actually 
been made. 

Mr. SNELL. How many employees do they have in the 
Senate Office Building as compared with the House Office 
Building? 

Mr. WOOD. They have a great many more than we have 
in the House Office Building on the theory that their necessities 
are greater. 

Mr, GARNER. What theory is that? 

Mr. WOOD. On the theory that their necessities are more 
than ours. They have a railroad to their office building, and 
we do not have any railroad to our office building, because we 
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do not need it. 
necessity for it. 

Mr, GARNER. We have annually a discussion as to the 
cost of the United States Senate per capita and draw attention 
to the fact that they are very extravagant, but we finally bow 
and say, “Take it along.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. WOOD. How are you going to help it? 

Mr. GARNER. We could say no, but you have not the courage 
to do it; that is all. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WOOD. 
perform. 

Mr. GARNER. I will vote against the appropriation. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. And put me down for a vote 
against it also. 

Mr. SNELL, This is a unanimous-consent proposition, and all 
the gentleman has to do is to object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, [Laughter.] 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was passed was laid on the table. 


They would not have it unless there was a 


The opportunity is now open; let us see you 


{After a pause.] The 
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The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, Byens] for 25 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, a week ago to-day a special elec- 
tion was held in the second congressional district of Massachu- 
setts to fill a vacancy in this Chamber. This district has always 
been Republican—sometimes, I am told, by as much as 20,000 
majority. In the 1928 election it sent a Republican to Con- 
gress by a majority of 8,500. On yesterday the successful can- 
didate, Hon. WILLIAM J. GRANFrELD, an able and progressive 
Democrat, was sworn in as a Member of the House. He won 
by a majority of 6,500, representing an overturn of 15,000 votes 
in a total of nearly 60,000 cast in the election. 

The election of a Democrat from this home district of 
ex-President Coolidge and the distinguished Republican Sena- 
tor, Hon. Frep H, Gitterr, who himself represented the dis- 
trict for 30 years, is particularly significant of the widespread 
dissatisfaction prevailing throughout the country with the 
Republican administration and Congress for its seeming indiffer- 
ence to existing economic conditions and its failure to do any- 
thing to relieve the unfortunate state of unemployment to be 
found in every section of the country and which has increased 
to such an alarming extent under the administration of Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

Similar evidence of the distress and dissatisfaction of the 
people in other parts of the country has been shown in the 
special election in the third Kentucky district, where a Demo- 
crat, Hon. Jonn W. Moore, was elected to succeed a deceased 
Republican Member, and in the election of the Democratic 
ticket in various cities. But it is not strange that there should 
have been such general dismay among our Republican friends 
over the result of this election and that such prompt attempts 
should have been made to make the country believe it was due 
to other issues more or less local, 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] advanced the 
novel idea that the snow prevented many Republicans from 
going to the polls, He is the only Republican, I believe, who 
has publicly admitted that Providence is taking a hand in the 
coming fight of the people to regain control of their Govern- 
ment. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 
Others have insisted that it was essentially a wet-and-dry 
fight. As to this both candidates were pledged to either the 
repeal or modification of the Volstead law. The issue was 
sharply drawn by Senator Wats#, the distinguished Democrat 
from Massachusetts, when he told the people during the cam- 
paign in substance that the election of a Democrat from that 
district alone could not change the situation but that it af- 
forded an opportunity to Republicans as well as Democrats to 
express their resentment at the failure of understanding and 
the indifference on the part of the administration. to the eco- 
nomie conditions and increasing unemployment not only in the 
State of Massachusetts but throughout the country, and by the 
appeal of Senator Grtietr to stand by President Hoover. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] last 
week admitted very frankly that this was the real issue con- 
fronting the people in the second district of Massachusetts. He 
is usually frank and candid, but he was not very ingenious in 
his explanation of those conditions. He said that they were 
due to a failure to pass the tariff bill, and he sought to criti- 
cize certain distinguished and outstanding Republicans in the 
body at the other end of the Capitol because they had had the 
courage to express their dissatisfaction with the indefensible 
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tariff bill which he and his Republican colleagues on the Ways 
and Means Committee prepared, introduced, and passed in the 
House, presumably with the approval of the President. I say 
presumably because so far as I know there is no one anywhere 
who knows just exactly where the President stands with ref- 
erence to that bill. His criticism should be directed against 
his Republican colleagues in the House rather than what he 
chooses to call the coalition in the Senate. 

The people of that district are fully aware of conditions in 
their own State and, indeed, throughout New England. They 
know that since this administration has come into power, mills 
and factories by the score have closed down; that in Maine a 
number have closed forever and others are on the brink of clos- 
ing, and a $2,000,000 screen plant has actually been sold for 
taxes. They know that thousands are out of employment in 
New York, Detroit, Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
and, in fact, every city in the country. They know that agricul- 
ture is little, if any, better off than it was when the price of agri- 
cultural products went to pieces under President Harding to 
such an extent that Abe Martin was moved to say that a man 
had broken his back the day before trying to carry 50 cents 
worth of oats. They know that while all these things are hap- 
pening, while Rome was burning, so to speak, the President was 
off fishing in Florida—and no serious efforts are being made to 
relieve the situation. But, Mr. Speaker, I will speak of this 
more in detail later on. 

I asked for this time particularly to comment on the radio 
address of Secretary of Labor Davis delivered on February 13, 
and in which he purported to discuss the unemployment situation. 

He admitted that there is unemployment. That in itself is 
both unusual and significant. It is so extraordinary for a Re- 
publican leader, and especially a member of the President’s 
Cabinet, to admit that unemployment exists under a Republican 
administration as to give rise to the suspicion that conditions 
are much more serious than they are officially admitted to be. 
Indeed, those who have kept abreast of the news—certainly 
those who have taken the trouble to inquire into industrial condi- 
tions—are likely to incline to the opinion that Secretary Davis 
did not in his radio address deal frankly with the matter he was 
oe and present the unemployment situation in its true 
ight. 

And I may say that I have been surprised at the indefinite 
way in which the Secretary of Labor in a number of addresses 
delivered in the last few years has discussed the unemployment 
situation. I have been surprised at his want of information, his 
want of definiteness. This Congress appropriates yearly over 
$360,000 for the Bureau of Labor Statistics and over $385,000 for 
the bureau or division of unemployment, all of which are in his 
department. If does seem that with three-quarters of a million 
dollars at his command the Secretary would have much more 
exact information as to the real situation existing throughout 
the country with reference to unemployment than he has shown 
in the addresses which he has made to the country. There is 
either an intent to conceal the facts or an amazing amount of 
ignorance down there which is not justified by the appropria- 
tions placed in the Secretary’s hands for the purpose of gathering 
the facts. 

Summed up, the burden of what Secretary Davis had to say 
was that unemployment exists, but that the people ought to be 
thankful that, bad as conditions may be, they are not worse. 
For whatever brightness there is in the economic picture of the 
present he would haye us be thankful to the President. Yet 
what the President himself, the Department of Labor, or any 
other agency of the administration has done to relieye a situa- 
tion that eyery informed person knows to be serious, and in some 
quarters acute, I do not know. It is true that following the 
stock-market panic in the latter part of 1929 President Hooyer 
did eall conferences of business executives and some public 
officials and urge a speeding up of work, public and otherwise. 
Mr. Davis expresses gratification at the number of employers 
who have kept their promise to the President not to reduce 
wages. There is a sort of grimness in the humor of a situation 
where a corporation or other employer graciousiy withholds 
reducing the pay of a man or woman who is not even on the 
pay roll. Too, the circumstances under which President Hoover 
called the conferences he did call following the stoek-market 
panic suggest the possibility that he and probably his most 
trusted and confidential adviser, Secretary Mellon, were more 
concerned about the situation on the stock market than about 
the effect on the wage-earning masses. At least, we do not 
forget that in the spring of last year, when the price of wheat 
dropped to lower than $1 per bushel on the Chicago Grain Bx- 
change, and the growers were getting less than 80 cents per 
bushel for their wheat at the farms, neither the President nor 
his Secretary of the Treasury nor any other agency of the 
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Government took any step to check that break, or to in any 
way influence the price of the farmer’s product, as they did take 
to prevent further depression in the prices of stocks on the 
New York exchange when that panic occurred several months 
later. This, too, despite the very oft-repeated promise of the 
President, both as a candidate and as President, to make the 
welfare of agriculture the first concern of his administration. 

In his radio address Mr. Secretary Davis admitted that— 

There were more than 3,000,000 workers out of a job after the 
stock-market slump, but that exact figures could not be known short of 
a census, 


How Mr. Davis arrived at that estimate I do not know. 
There are some of us who do not have complete faith in the 
reliable character of the Labor Department’s employment and 
unemployment figures. I do know that from a great many 
quarters comes indisputable proof of a very serious situation, 
and a situation which the present administration has done noth- 
ing substantial to remedy. 

Only last week we read of jobless men and women in the city 
of Cleveland, Ohio, estimated at from 1,200 to 3,000 in number, 
storming the city hall of that great industrial center, demanding 
work at any wage. So serious did the demonstration become 
that a police riot call was sounded, and in the fighting that 
followed more than a score of persons were injured. And later 
on there was another demonstration at Philadelphia. 

On the same day that the Cleveland demonstration occurred 
the Wall Street News carried a news dispatch from the neigh- 
boring city of Tolede, Ohio, reporting that 51 of the principal 
industrial plants of that city had on their pay rolls last week 
25,663 workers compared with 48,111 at the same period last 
year, a failing off of nearly 50 per cent. 

During last week the New York State industrial commissioner 
reported that for that great industrial State “employment fig- 
ures for January probably were the lowest for that month ever 
recorded ” and that “more than 100,000 persons have been laid 
off since October.” Generally speaking, statisties of the New 


York State Industrial Commission are regarded as the most 
thorough and reliable compiled by any agency in the country, 
national or State. 

And here is evidence from a high Republican source, which 
Secretary Davis nor anyone else will likely question. 


Testifying 
on January 28 before the House Committee on Pensions on a 
Spanish War pension bill, Governor Green, of the great indus- 
trial State of Michigan, said: 


Industry Is down. I never saw—and I went through 1893—I never 
saw so many men out of work as a rule as there are now in the State 
of Michigan. 


‘Testifying before the same committee at the same hearings, 
Mayor William H, Armstrong, of the city of Racine, Wis.—I 
take it he is also a Republican—said : 


I am mayor of a city of 80,000 people. * * + Our factories are 
closed. * * © One of the saddest phases of my position is for a 
man or woman to come to my office crying for work. * * * Busi- 
ness property this year is going to be taxed $1 a thousand of valuation 
to take care of the cost of helping those that are not in some occupation 
this year. We are going to pay it somehow. * * © It is costing us 
$100,000 this year to take care of that unemployment. 


Secretary Davis says conditions are improving, but in its 
January survey on unemployment the American Federation of 
Labor found that where 16 per cent of all union workers were 
idle in December, 19 per cent were jobless in January. The 
survey covered 640,000 union workers of all crafts in 24 cities. 
There are approximately 5,000,000 workers affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. Nineteen per cent of them, or 
Substantially one in five, are jobless. That means almost 1,000,- 
000 union workers are walking the streets looking for jobs that 
do not exist. If this be true of skilled, union workers, with all 
the facilities and all the prestige of the great Federation of 
Labor behind them te keep them in active employment, what 
must the situation be among nonunion and those we term com- 
mon or unskilled laborers? 

A few days ago the Washington News published an item to 
the effect that here in Washington 5,000 skilled mechanics were 
idle, and an unknown number of unskilled workers. If that 
be true in Washington, where the Federal Government is spend- 
ing millions of dollars in building construction, we can only 
imagine what conditions are in those great industrial centers 
like New York, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, and other manufac- 
turing centers, There are upward of 40,000,000 individuals in 
the United States who are classed as “gainfully employed”; 
that is, they earn their living. If one out of every five of the 
skilled mechanics affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor is walking the streets looking for a job, then what must 
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be the number of jobless out of the great total of more than 
40,000,000 who must earn their living? 

What the Hoover administration ought to do about it, or can 
do about it, I do not pretend to know. I do insist that it ought 
to try to do something, and ought not, through sleeping pow- 
ders, such as Secretary Davis would administer, attempt to 
lull the country into a false sense of security. 

I know that there are some who for political reasons do 
not want the facts discussed. They wish to cover up the real 
conditions and criticise those who would uncover them. They 
profess to believe that a frank discussion of the facts will 
aggravate the situation. They would sacrifice the truth to opti- 
mism. But the country knows the facts, The newspapers 
carry them every day, and everyone knows what is going on 
around him. I believe they should be frankly discussed so that 
relief may be afforded if such a thing be possible by those now 
in control, and if not by them then by those who are chosen to 
succeed them by a dissatisfied and disappointed people. [Ap- 
plause on Democratic side.] 

There is a rising tide of resentment against the present na- 
tional administration, due in large degree to the serious eco- 
nomic situation. I believe that in large part this resentment is 
caused, not because the administration has done nothing about 
it but because of its indifference to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, the attempt to dismiss it all with a gesture, a contemp- 
tuous wave of the hand. 

As I have said, I do not know what the President or his ad- 
ministration can do about it. The President himself should 
know that. Whether he is willing to admit that now much of 
the responsibility for economie conditions rests with him and 
his administration, he will not deny that when he was a candi- 
date for the Presidency he told the country that prosperity was 
created and nurtured by the Republican Party, and that to con- 
tinue that party in power was the only way to guarantee a con- 
tinuation of that prosperity. Lest some one say Iam attempting 
to put a false construction upon the President’s remarks, I 
quote his exact words. In his speech at Madison Square Garden 
in New York City, October 22, 1928, he said: 


Under administration by the Republican Party in the last seven and 
a half years our country as a whole has made unparalleled progress, 
and this has been in generous part reflected to this great city. Pros- 
perity is no idle expression. It is a job for every worker. It is the 
safety and safeguard of every business and every home, A continua- 
tion of the policies of the Republican Party is fundamentally necessary 
to the future advancement of this progress and to the further building 
up of this prosperity, I make no apology for dealing with this subject. 
The first necessity of any nation is the smooth functioning of the vast 
business machinery for the employment, feeding, clothing, housing, and 
providing luxuries and comforts to a people. Unless these basic ele- 
ments are properly organized and functioning there can be no progress 
in business, education, literature, or art. A people can not make 
progress in poverty. We are nearer to-day to the ideals of the abolition 
of poverty and fear in the lives of men and women than ever before 
in any land. 


And yet in a little more than six months after Mr. Hoover 
was inaugurated he was frantically calling business executives 
to Washington to see if they could not do semething to restore 
prosperity, which he so well defined as being “a job for every 
worker,” 

The complete answer to these campaign claims of the Presi- 
dent is that within less than six months after his inauguration 
business began to fall off and men and women found themselyes 
out of jobs in ever-increasing numbers. Claiming as it does the 
entire credit for the prosperity of the country, even for the 
number of telephones in use, as the President did in the last 
campaign, the Republican Party which is in control of every 
branch of our Government can not now disclaim responsibility 
for present conditions. In conclusion let me say to my Re- 
publican friends it is useless to be dismayed oyer the election 
in Massachusetts. You had better be getting used to such 
results, for if you do not look the situation in the face and 
do something to relieve present conditions—and that very 
quickly—you are going to hear of many more such results from 
the general elections next November. No amount of sophistry 
or propaganda is going to saye the situation, for the people in 
every locality have only to look around them to discover the 
true facts, Republican speakers in every campaign are fond 
of talking of what they choose to call “ Democratic panics,” 
notwithstanding the fact that no great panic has ever occurred 
under a Democratic administration, save that of 1893—and that 
occurred immediately following, and as a result of the previous 
Republican administration. But be that as it may, the elections 
which have occurred since Mr. Hoover became President indi- 
cate in every instance that the people prefer a so-called Demo- 
cratic panic to the alleged prosperity under the present admin- 
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istration, a prosperity which exists only in spots and in which 
the people generally haye no share. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 
Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 10 minutes. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent te address the House for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 3 
Mr. MURPHY: Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, the gentleman who has just left the fioor, the gentleman 
froin Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] is warning the Republican Party 
as to what they may expect at the coming fall elections. I ask 
the gentleman or any of his friends what other President ever 
called a conference of the great business interests of the United 
States to the end that labor might be employed at fair wages? 
Name one. 
Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 
Mr. DICKSTEIN. It was not necessary at that time. 
Mr. MURPHY. The gentleman has forgotten Mr. Wilson and 
he has forgotten Mr. Cleveland. 
Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 
. ABERNETHY. What good have the conferences done? 
* MURPHY. They have done much good, sir. 
. ABERNETHY. Where? 
. MURPHY. Everywhere. 
. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
. MURPHY. Yes, 

CONNERY. I ask the gentleman what good that con- 
ference has done. I just read in a paper from my home city 
this morning that Father Malley, pastor of one of the Catholic 
churches there, has requested 70 men to give $1,000 each to take 
eare of people who are hungry in that city. 

Mr. MURPHY. And I will say to the gentleman who has 
just interrogated me, Why does he not get after the people who 
represent his State at the other end of this Capitol? Why do 


not you go after them and ask them why they do not do some- 
thing to help along the passage of the tariff bill that will do 
something to protect the men that you represent, that are hun- 
gry, and that your leaders are asking you to feed now. 
plause on the Repubtican side.] 


[Ap- 


Mr. Speaker, I did not take the floor to attempt to make 
a political speech, not at all. 

Mr. YON. Does not the Republican Party—— 

Mr. MURPHY. I do not yield to the gentleman, Mr. Speaker. 
I took the floor to utter a word of warning, if I can, to men on 
both sides of the aisle. Why do I do it? Because as you who 
were here in 1919 remember, the first time I ever raised my 
voice on this floor was against the League of Nations. 

I was against it then; I am against it now. [Applause.] 
Why am I against it now? Because the newspapers of yester- 
day showed what they were doing. The newspapers carried 
an item headed, “ Twenty-three Nations Ask for a Tariff Truce.” 
Get this, Brother Connery, because you believe in a tariff and 
you want to benefit the shoe workers in Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONNERY. ‘The gentleman, away back when I first came 
to Congress, was one of the foremost exponents of the soldiers’ 
bonus. What would be the gentleman's reaction to the request 
that I made to the Committee on Ways and Means the other 
day to pay the American soldiers the bonus in cash? 

Mr. MURPHY. I would agree with you on that at any time. 
You can not do too much for the American soldier. He was 
taken by his Government and sent overseas to bare his breast 
to poison gas and to the bullets of those cruel, cruel people en- 
gaged in that war, while those at home, objecting to that, 
“moved heaven and earth” in this body when they sought to 
reduce the income tax. That was what happened. They were 
willing for the soldier to protect the dollar, but forgot all about 
the work of the soldier. They tried to defeat me, and they tried 
to defeat others, because we stood for the American soldier. 

But I rose and asked for this time—— 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. No;I can not. I rose to talk about the tariff 
for a moment or two. Twenty-three nations of the world, as I 
said, have asked for a tariff truce. Thank God, America is not 
in it. And yet from the advice of some gentlemen at the other, 
end of this Capitol I feel that the influence of those who have 
European tendencies are being brought to bear with great weight 
over there, because under the disguise of getting something at 
a little lower cost they are willing to cut down the wages of 
American workingmen. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. I first heard the expression of parity between 
agriculture and industry in relation to this tariff from leaders 
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of the gentleman’s party. I assume, of course, that the gentle- 
man believes, so far as the tariff is concerned, in establishing 
a parity between agriculture and industry? 

Mr. MURPHY. I have heard that statement many times, I 
wish somebody would devise some plan that would show some 
intelligent rule which we might follow to the end that those who 
toil in the fields and under the hot sun might receive at the 
hands of their Government the same protection as given to those 
who toil in the great factories, I gladly would do it, and would 
agree with the gentleman to try to find some basis whereby 
that could be done. 

Mr. BYRNS. Does‘ the gentleman, hoping as he does that 
there may be as nearly as can be secured parity between agri- 
culture and industry with respeet to the tariff, think that it can 
be secured by raising the already high tariff rates on industry, 
as was done in the bill that passed the House last spring? 

Mr. MURPHY. I do not accept the gentleman’s statement 
as being a fair representation of the facts. I know the gentle- 
man wants to be fair; but will the gentleman say that to his 
colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery], who represents 
a district where thousands of men, women, and eyen children are 
hungry to-day because the tariff does not protect the boot and 
shoe industry ? 

And let me call your attention to this further, that the price 
of shoes and the price of footwear generally has not come down 
and will not come down one cent to the consumer. Do not 
forget that. You folks advocate a lower tariff to the end that 
the consumer could buy more cheaply, if that could work out; 
but it will not, because human interest enters, and the greed 
of human beings steps in and says, “I am going to take all I 
can get.” That is what they are doing in the shoe business. 
They destroyed much of the shoe business in this country by 
inyesting in foreign plants and adopting American methods and 
American machinery and by paying wages of one-quarter the 
seale of American wages and far below the standard of living 
here. 

Mr. BYRNS. 
in the bill. 

Mr. MURPHY. I was speaking of that particular matter, 
because my friend from Massachusetts asked me to yield. 

Mr. BYRNS. I was speaking of the tariff on many things 
which go into the construction. of farm implements and many 
other things that the farmer uses. 

Mr. MURPHY. The gentleman knows there is no tariff on 
farming implements; and the things that the farmer needs in 
harvesting his fields come in free. 

I tell you, gentlemen, I wish you would take the tariff out 
of politics and quit kicking it around. Let us be honest and 
fair with the American people. When other countries en- 
deavor to bring up the standard of wages, the standard of 
living, and the standard of thinking, then and then only will 
I be in favor of lowering the tariff laws in America. 

Mr. BYRNS. I know. there was no tariff on farm imple- 
ments; but why did the gentleman's party put a tariff on hay 
rakes, hay forks, and other things that are necessary for the 
farmer to carry on his work, in the tariff bill as it passed the 
House? 

Mr, MURPHY. I will answer that by saying that American 
labor was employed in the manufacture of those articles; and 
the well-paid American labor furnishes the best market we 
can have. But Mr. Farmer has no market when Mr, Connery’s 
constituents and Mr. MurpnHy’s constituents are idle because 
of foreign competition. Do not ask to be allowed to buy things 
cheaper. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. If I caught the significance of the gen- 
tleman’s statement about the situation in Mr. Connery's dis- 
trict it was to the effect that it was due to the fact that there 
was not a sufficient tariff on shoes and other industrial prod- 
ucts. Is that what I understood the gentleman to say, that it 
was due largely to the fact that the tariff was not adequate. 

Mr. MURPHY. The gentleman knows as well as I do—— 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Well, answer my question. 

Mr. MURPHY. I will answer the gentleman’s question and 
I will answer it in my own way. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. All right; I am listening. 

Mr. MURPHY. The gentleman knows that the wage differ- 
ence between protected American labor and the labor that 
produces the things which produce idle wheels in his district 
is so far apart that it would almost take the poles to measure 
the distance. 

The SPEAKER. 
expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for 10 additional minutes. Is there objection? 


I was not speaking of any particular provision 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object, the gentleman started to discuss this 
conference of 23 nations, and that is what I want to hear him 
about. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. If the gentleman will yield, he and I 
had a friendly colloquy, and I do not think I misunderstood the 
gentleman. I think I understood him to say that in Mr, Con- 
NERY’S district the industrial situation is due to the fact that a 
tariff bill has not been passed placing a sufficient duty or an 
adequate duty on shoes and other industrial products. 

Mr. MURPHY. That is true; yes. I have answered the 
gentleman's question and I do not yield to him for the purpose 
of making a speech. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I am not making a speech. 

Mr. MURPHY. This is the first time for a long while that I 
haye taken a moment of the time of the House, and I do not 
want to yield for a speech. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I am not asking the gentleman to yield 
for a speech, and I will not bother the gentleman very long. 

Mr. MURPHY. I refuse to yield further. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
10 additional minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Now, gentlemen, when I discussed the League 
of Nations I did it because what God had given to me to think 
with I tried to use. I tried to use it because I know some- 
thing of the viewpoint of the man who earns with his hands 
the dollars that buy the food that goes into his home. I 
came up from the streets of a city; I had to work for the food 
to sustain me; I know something about the feelings of those 
who toil with their hands; and I know this—and I have 
learned it by bitter experience—that the dollars which are sent 
abroad to buy merchandise never roll in America for the pros- 
perity of American citizens. Yet the League of Nations is 
running true to form, as I tried to outline in those days way 
back yonder. They are running true to form. They want to 
break down the tariff walls of 23 nations there, and the article 
concludes with the statement that the United States has sent 
an observer there to see what is going on. I am wondering 
whether he is looking on with eyes that are friendly to Ameri- 
can enterprise and American industry? I am wondering if he 
is looking on with a heart filled with such wonderful kindness 
that he thinks more of the other fellow than he thinks of his 
own home, of his own country, and his own flag. That is what 
is interesting me to-day. Why am I interested? Because this 
Congress is now trying to frame a new tariff bill, a new tariff 
Jaw that means much to the happiness of the people of this 
land. Before I took the floor an intelligent and learned gentle- 
man made a long speech. He found fault with everything that 
is going on in this country to-day. He pointed out the idle 
men who are walking the streets, and then he found fault 
with the President of the United States because he called the 
employers of those men together and asked them to continue 
to operate and pay their employees American wages. 

Mr, RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MURPHY. Gladly. 

Mr. RANKIN. Suppose these 23 nations should carry out 
their plans and break down the tariff walls between them and 
have free trade throughout Europe and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, what effect would that have on American 
tariffs and American prices? I would like to hear the gentle- 
man discuss that for a minute. 

Mr. MURPHY. I will say to the gentleman from Mississippi 
that if they succeed in breaking down those tariff barriers 
which protect one from the other they will not have accom- 
plished very much, and for this reason: Right now they are so 
low down in the social scale and hope of the future that any 
move they can make will be upward. They are not to be com- 
pared with America or American opportunity. I have not the 
time to go inte every detail, and I am only doing this to-day 
because I saw this indication of the work of the League of 
Nations. America is in the midst of the building of a tariff 
bill, a bill that is supposed to protect American manufacturers 
and American workmen, but we find men in the Congress who 
are so anxious to give the American market over to some one 
else that they are telling the American consumers that they 
can buy things a bit cheaper, when experience teaches us that 
old humanity enters in there. And, oh, the greed of human 
beings! It tops everything, and it steps in and it takes from 
the American public every dollar it can squeeze out of it, but 
they do not pay it in wages to the men who toil on the other 
side. I say to you, and I say to all who talk and think that 
way, let thém raise the standards in these foreign lands which 
pay low wages. 
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Let them raise the standards of thinking. Let them change 
their thinking along the lines of superiority, which they accept, 
no matter what a man may be. He may come from a family 
of the lowest moral standards and yet if he has some title 
attached to his name, Sir This and Sir That, yet the man who 
toils with his hands, who is honorable and honest, accepts such 
standards in these countries. I will fight against that as long 
as I have anything to fight with or to fight for, because I 
want them to come up to the standards of my country. I do 
not want America to be pulled down to the low grade or level 
of those who are bringing about that which is now causing 
the suffering in this land. 

And in this Congress there are men of rare intelligence, 
who know, as well as you know and as well as Connery knows, 
that thousands of men are idle and walking the streets beeause 
of the tariff bill, and many of these men profess to be the 
friends of labor. Oh, shame on them! I hope labor will 
awaken. I hope they will mark them as they ought to mark 
them, when men haye an opportunity by reason of the high 
position they hold to do something that is worth while and 
then, under the guise of saying “ We can fix it so you can buy 
a pair of shoes a little bit cheaper than you could buy them if 
they were made in America ”—I say such men are not friends 
of labor; they are not friends of the country; they are not 
friends of the people they represent; and I hope and pray that 
our Government will be wide awake when they go to this con- 
ference to see that the interests of America do not suffer. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I was extremely interested in the 
remarks of the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MUR- 
PHY ]—not for what he said so much as for what he did not say. 

I am not deceived. I realize that this economic conference 
now in session in Geneva may be of most far-reaching conse- 
quence to the economic condition of the world. In my opinion, 
if that conference succeeds in bringing about a condition of 
approximate free trade among the various nations of Europe, 
with retaliatory tariffs against the United States and against 
other countries with high protective tariffs, the economic read- 
justment will be the most terrific that has ever shaken this or 
any other country. 

Why? It will destroy these Elysian fields of foreign trade of 
which we haye heard so much for the last eight years. 3 

Do you remember that in 1921 you placed Mr. Hoover in the 
Department of Commerce? He was referred to as a superman, 
as a man of high-powered intellect, as an organizing genius. 

He began to develop ramifications of commercial attachés in 
every city in Europe, and in fact in every other section of the 
Old and the New World. They told us here before the last 
election that this man had developed foreign markets for the 
surplus manufactured products of America. While you plun- 
dered the American farmer and American labor to hold up the 
high prices of manufactured articles through your high tariffs, 
while agriculture was impoverished, you said that the industrial 
surplus would be taken care of by the markets that this man 
had discovered. 

What was the result? I say to you that that policy is more 
responsible for the crash on the stock market than everything 
else put together, and I will prove it to you. 

Industrial organizations began to expand their stock, having 
in mind these promised lands of foreign markets for everything 
from brick to broom straw that were going to be opened up if 
we could only land this particular man in the White House. 

We were going to have wonderful prosperity. Corporations 
began to expand. The fever spread to the little wage earners, 
to the man with a few dollars, and in every congressional dis- 
trict represented here to-day there was not one but there were 
hundreds and veritably thousands of people who went down 
and got the last few dollars they had, even the telephone girl 
that answers your calls, the bookkeeper, the impecunious clerk, 
the lawyer, and the banker, and every man who had a few 
dollars, and invested in these stocks, having in mind these fields 
of foreign markets that were going to yield golden dividends the 
like of which had never been seen before. 

What was the result? Last year you had an election. You 
swept into power from behind a smoke screen of liquor and 
religion, ignoring the economic pitfalls before you. 

As soon as the inauguration was over these people who had 
been expanding their organizations or buying those stocks and 
preparatory to taking advantage of those foreign markets, came 
in and said, in the words of the doughboy, “ When do we eat; 
where are those harvest fields; where are those markets?” 
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But they had disappeared into thin air. Why camouflage 
here on the floor of the House with loud voices, and, as Bourke 
Cockran used to say, with physical oratory? I will tell you 
what went with them. They were not there. The people of 
Europe and the people of other sections of the world were busy, 
and they are just as good manufacturers as we are. They were 
taking care of their own markets, and those foreign markets 
were all taken. Therefore, when this was discovered, the men 
who realized they had white elephants on their hands rushed 
into the stock market and unloaded their holdings as fast as 
they could. The crash came and between fifty billions and one 
hundred billions of dollars of the American people’s money was 
swept away. 

It should be called the Hoover panic, 
financial crash in all history. 

Those people in your district and mine got excited over those 
new foreign markets, over those new worlds that had been dis- 
covered, over those promised lands of enormous profits, lost the 
money they invested in those stocks, and to-day there is the 
greatest depression throughout this country, take it all in 
all, that I have ever seen since I have been in public life. 

Now, with that for a background, what does this conference 
mean? I am yeading everything that is published about that 
conference. There stands cut yonder in Statuary Hall the 
statue of an old man, a statesman of a century ago. The chil- 
dren’s children of those who libeled him will rise up and call 
him blessed, because 100 years ago John C., Calhoun in logic 
that was never answered pointed out the catastrophe that your 
tariff policy would result in. His predictions are now coming 
true. 

Let us see what is happening. Lord Beaverbrook, one of the 
most powerful publishers in England, came out recently for a 
policy that would mean the closing of practically all British 
markets fo American manufacturers. He advocated free trade 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations with retaliatory 
tariffs against those countries that maintain tariffs against 
them. 

I wonder if any of you high-tariff adyocates realize just what 
that means. It means that they would close all of the British 
markets, all of the Canadian markets, all of the Australian and 
South African markets, all of the Indian markets to countries 
like the United States. Why? Because they could manufacture 
more cheaply than we could and they would retaliate with 
tariffs high enough to prevent your dumping your surplus on 
them and selling it cheaper than you sell to your fellow Ameri- 
cans, 

That idea bas spread throughout Europe and has resulted in 
the conference now in session in Geneya, a conference the result 
of which is likely to have the most far-reaching effect upon the 
world of any conference that has met in recent times, and com- 
pared with which the Naval Conference in London may pale into 
insignificance. 

Why has not Europe as much right to levy a tariff against us 
as we have to levy a tariff against them? They are just as 
intelligent. Our people all came from across the Atlantic Ocean 
originally. Those people there have been in the business for a 
long time, but they realize they can not pay these enormous 
prices, and take the surplus products of America dumped on 
their shores and sold even more cheaply than you sell them in 
America and at the same time live. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Murpny] was talking about 
where the American farmer sells his surplus. I live in a section 
of the country that produces the one commodity upon which our 
balance of trade depends, and that is cotton. The price of cotton 
is fixed in the European market. It is fixed at Liverpool, while 
we pay the enormous prices for industrial commodities that you 
fix by your iniquitous tariffs that have produced this condition, 
It is not the failure of the tariff bill at the other end of the 
Capitol; it is the abominable tariff that you passed in 1921-22 
that has ruined the country. 

Let us see what will happen if these nations now meeting in 
Geneva get together on this program. They have selected and 
sent to this conference the ablest men in all the countries repre- 
sented. Suppose they form a treaty and say that they are going 
to have virtually free trade among themselves, with retaliatory 
tariffs against those nations that have tariffs against them, just 
#s Canada has on the wheat question, 

Tt is true that under the favored-nations clause they treat 
as as they do each other, but do not suppose for a moment 
that they are going to have free trade among themselyes 
and let the United States in on it, and also let the United 
States at the same time maintain its tariff wall against 
them. Not on your life! Here is what they will do. Those 
favored-nations clauses in the treaties with the countries of Bu- 
rope are subject to be renounced at any time, and listen to me, 
you men who are talking about raising the tariff: If that con- 
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ference is successful and they put this program on, you will see 
these tariff walls crumble as did the walls of Jericho. If they 
enter into those treaties and revoke the fayored-nation clause 
with America, the present high protective wall which you now 
haye which has plundered the farmers of this country, and 
under which the corn grower and the cotton grower and the 
wheat grower and even the dairymen are suffering, will crumble 
and disappear. Instead of a tariff wall that will enrich the few 
at the expense of the many, we may return to sanity in legisla- 
tion and adopt a policy that will give agriculture equality with 
industry. It will be a policy that takes into consideration the 
best interests of all the American people, and not plunder the 
great mass of our people for the benefit of a few. I do not 
blame the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Murry] for not attempt- 
ing to show the consequences of this conference, for the simple 
reason that if he pointed it out he would have shown that it is 
what you might say the anticlimax to all this hysteria we have 
experienced relative to those foreign fields, those promised lands, 
those foreign markets of which we heard so much from the 
Departnrent of Commerce for the last eight years. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I rise at this time to call the attention of the House as 
I did in my questioning of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MUR- 
PHY] a few moments ago, to the request which, in company with 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], I made of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House last week. I believe 
that the ex-seryice men of the United States should be paid 
what is commonly known as the soldiers’ bonus in cash now by 
this Government. I mean the face value of those insurance 
policies which they have. When the bonus was up before the 
Congress six years ago I went before the Committee on Ways 
and Means and asked them to give the veteran his choice be- 
tween the insurance policy that we now have and cash, I think 
by a vote of 18 to 12 or something of that sort the committee 
finally agreed upon the insurance plan, which we have now, 
called adjusted compensation. With conditions as they are in 
the country to-day, if the administration wants to help the peo- 
ple who are out of work, wants to help stabilize conditions in 
the United States, I believe that nothing will help more than 
to pay these 4,000,000 ex-service men their adjusted compensa- 
tion certificate in cash, face value. What would be the result 
of that? Originally when we asked for the bonus they said the 
men would waste it, that it would be gone in three or four 
weeks. That was afterwards proven to be a foolish statement. 

Almost all of those service men are married and have fami- 
lies, They are trying to build little homes; they are trying to 
buy furniture; they are trying to buy necessaries; they are try- 
ing to educate their little children, to give them a good, decent 
education. It should be remembered that these men lost two 
years out of their life because of the war, from a financial 
standpoint, that many of them were in gôod positions when they 
went to war and came back and found their jobs were gone. 
They have had no chance to rehabilitate themselves, to be put 
on an equal footing with the men who did not have to go to 
war, Now, if Congress will pay the bonus in cash, it will place 
money in circulation that will not only help these men and their 
families but will indirectly affect helpfully every other person 
and industry in the country. I understand that it would cost 
approximately $2,000,000,000. 

That looks like a lot of money, $2,000,000,000; but $2,000,000,- 
000 distributed among 4,000,000 ex-service men and their fami- 
lies in the United States, to build homes and start housekeeping 
and provide the necessities for their families, would, to my 
mind, be a move in the right direction to help toward prosperity 
at the present time. [Applause.] We have reduced the in- 
comes of the rich by billions. Why not, for a change, help 
bring about prosperity by giving to these men in cash the piti- 
fully small amount which was doled out to them in the bonus 
bill? 

If you are really sincere in wanting to help those who are 
unemployed, show it in a tangible manner now—not later, when 
thousands of them will be dead. [Applause.] 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 9979; and 
pending that, I would like to hear a suggestion from the gentle- 
man from Tennessee about the division of time. 

Mr. BYRNS. I have no requests at this time, but I think 
perhaps it would be better for us to run along without fixing a 
definite time for the general debate. 
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Mr. WOOD. I suggest that the time be divided between the 
gentleman from Tennessee and myself. 

Mr. BYRNS. Very well. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 9979, the urgent deficiency appropriation bill; and pend- 
ing that, he asks unanimous consent that the time be equally 
divided between himself and the gentleman from Tennessee. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the intention of the gentleman from 
Indiana to use to-day in general debate? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Under the new policy, which I understand 
has been concurred in by both the majority and minority mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations, is there a single item 
in this bill that the gentleman knows of that appropriates money 
without authority of law? 

Mr. WOOD. There is not a single item in this bill that I 
recall which appropriates money without authority of law unless 
it be for the purpose of saving money to the Treasury or for 
the better administration of the appropriation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In other words, the gentleman believes 
that if there is such an exception, it comes within the provi- 
sions of the Holman rule? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the urgent defi- 
ciency bill. The question is on agreeing to that motion, 

The motion was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr: 
LEHLBACH] please take the chair? 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H, R. 9979, with Mr. LESLBACH in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 9979, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9979) making appropriations to supply urgent defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1930, and for prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 1931, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for 25 minutes. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, I 
should like for a few minutes to discuss the question of immi- 
gration from the Western Hemisphere. 

The regulation of the admission of foreigners into our country 
has always been a live subject. Even in colonial days bars 
were effectively erected by each colony against those whose 
presence promised any opposition to the orderly procedure of 
that colony. The striking difference between the motives that 
actuated the founding of the several colonies was a strong 
barrier between them. 

The people of each colony welcomed those whose ideals were 
similar to theirs, but indicated a strong antipathy toward those 
with different ideals and ambitions. ‘Thus restriction of im- 
migration was in effect very early in the history of our country, 
although without the sanction of statutory enactment. 

These differences were not sufficient to affect the growth of the 
country. The foundations of our Republic were not laid upon 
the differences that existed among the colonists, but rather 
upon the marks of similarity. Oppression by the fatherland 
was visited upon each of the colonies without any apparent 
favoritism. Common oppressions encouraged common sym- 
pathies; common sympathies produced common hatreds, and 
the fire of common hatreds started the flames of war. In times 
of war immigration is greatly lessened, and so it was during 
the Revolutionary War. But with the return of peace the 
question again became one of lively interest as is witnessed by 
the comments of Jefferson, Hamilton, Adams, and others of our 
great statesmen of that time. The establishment of a new 
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government, the corner stone of which was liberty, was as a 
pillar of fire to guide the feet of the unfortunate people of the 
world who lived in the darkness of political and economie 
serfdom, As the sunlight attracts the flower so this new na- 
tion attracted the liberty loving and the oppressed of the whole 
world. Immigration to the United States from that time for- 
ward until the passage by Congress of the quota law in 1921 
stands out as one of the wonders of the world. Nothing like 
it has ever been seen. 

An army of immigrants worked its way across the Alle- 
ghenies and spread itself out across the Northwest Territory 
and in a few years had populated the Louisiana Purchase, and 
in less than 60 years had discovered the gold mines of Cali- 
fornia. Gradually they pushed the frontier back until it lost 
itself in the Pacific. With no more frontiers, with our large 
cities crowded to the limit, with production surpassing con- 
sumption, the day came when it was plain to the statesmen 
and economists of the country that we could not assimilate a 
million and a quarter of new immigrants annually, together 
with thousands that came in as visitors and that came in sur- 
reptitiously. We were compelled to put up the bars. This was 
done by diplomatic negotiations and by the passage of legisla- 
tion restricting immigration from all the countries of the world, 
except from the countries of the Western Hemisphere. Re 
striction of immigration is now the fixed policy of our Nation. 
Nobody who has the best interests of our country at heart now 
denies that this is a safe and proper policy. There are still 
some people who resolve every international proposition in the 
light of what may be best for the country from whence they 
came, but they are getting fewer and fewer. 

This brings us to the consideration of the question so fre 
quently asked as to why restrict immigration from Germany, 
Bngland, Ireland, and the other countries of Europe and per- 
mit unrestricted immigration to flow in from Mexico and other 
countries of the Western Hemisphere? 

President Hoover in his message to the present Congress 
upon its convention in December, 1929, said: 


Restriction of immigration has from every aspect proved a sound 
national policy, Our pressing problem is to formulate a method by 
which the limited number of immigrants whom we do welcome shall 
be adapted to our national setting and our national needs, 


Hon. James J. Davis, the Secretary of Labor, on page 15 in 
his annual report, says: 


It is interesting to note the extent to which the quota-limit system 
has stabilized immigration from Wurope in contrast to that coming 
from New World countries, natives of which are not subject to any 
numerical limitation. The number of immigrant aliens admitted from 
Canada and Mexico, nonquota countries, and from Europe, where quotas 
apply, during the five years since the present law became operative, show 
what has happened in this respect. 


Immigrant aliens admitted 


Canada 
nd New- 


Fiscal year found- 


The annual quotas allotted to European countries during the five 
years aggregated 161,422, and while the above figures are not entirely 
comparable to the quota totals, nevertheless they serve to illustrate 
the important fact that immigration from Europe has been established 
at an annual volume that closely accords with the limit set in the 
quota law. It is possible that in future years the number coming 
from Europe may be considerably below the quota allotments, but it is 
not likely ever to exceed them to any appreciable extent, although 
liberal use is being made of the provision of law under which the 
wives and minor children of the United States citizens are given a 
nenquota status. 


Mr. BRIGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Can the gentleman tell how many come 
from Canada annually? 

Mr. JENKINS. I will dwell on that later. 
mately 50,000 a year, 

There is no such assurance, however, with respect to the volume ef 
future immigration from New World countries, natives of which are not 
subject to any quota limitations. This is plainly evident from the 


It is approxi- 
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figures relating to the 5-year record of immigration from Canada and 
Mexico. There has been a constant and considerable decline in the 
number coming from our northern neighbor, but immigration from 
Mexico has fluctuated both upward and downward to a marked extent, 
and undoubtedly this will continue so long as there is no limit to the 
number who may come if they so desire. This absence of any restric- 
tion or limitation on natives of New World countries coming bere for 
permanent residence is the only obstacle in the way of complete 
numerical control of immigration, and in my judgment the matter has 
already been too long neglected by Congress. 


The Commissioner General of Immigration, on pages 29 and 
30 in his annual report, says: 


Fourth, That Congress make a study of immigration from countries 
of this hemisphere, with a view to placing it upon same basis as 
immigration from countries to which the quota law is applicable. 
The unlimited flow of immigrants from countries of the Western Heml- 
sphere can not be reconciled with the sharp curtailment of immigra- 
tion from Europe. 


Mr. BRIGHAM. 
again? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. The gentleman realizes, as we all do, that 
Canada is a good neighbor. Has there been any expression by 
the Canadian Government of its attitude with respect to re- 
strictions placed by our country on immigration from Canada? 

Mr. JENKINS. I can not speak of that with any official 
sanction, but I am given to understand that there is no serious 
objection to our placing restrictions on immigration from Can- 
ada. There are some plausible reasons advanced in opposition 
to laying a quota restriction upon the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. I shall discuss two of them. 

First. It is feared that we may strain the present cordial 
diplomatic relationship that now obtains between our country 
and the countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

Second. It is feared that agriculture along the south and 
southwest border of the United States will suffer if deprived of 
Mexican labor which, it is claimed, it needs to plant and harvest 
the seasonal crops of that section. 

The first argument falls when we consider that all nations 
concede that it is the right of any nation to restrict immigration 
within its borders. Practically every nation employs some sys- 
tem of restrictions. When we were about to apply the quota 
law to Burope in 1921 we heard the same argument, and when 
we were about to apply the national-origins system of quotas in 
1928 and 1929 we heard the same argument, but in neither case 
did any complications develop. None will develop if restriction 
is applied to the countries of the Western Hemisphere. Canada 
has restriction laws and no doubt will enact others as her 
economic and political needs manifest themselves. 

The second question presents two aspects. It is very doubtful 
that there is any shortage of agricultural labor in that section, 
and if there is it presents no different question than was pre- 
sented to many branches of industry when previous immigra- 
tion laws were enacted. A shortage in one branch is not to be 
supplied from other countries if there is a great surplus in a 
hundred other branches in our own country. Adjustment is 
the remedy in that situation. When the restrictive measures 
were being considered in 1921 and prior thereto many employers 
in the industrial sections of the country were opposed to -giv- 
ing up their right and chance to procure cheap labor from 
foreign countries and prophesied dire disaster. But the high 
standard of living which is the greatest difference between our 
country and any of the other countries of the world must be 
maintained and this can not be done by the employment of 
cheap foreign labor. It is encouraging to know that most of 
those who complained have realized their errors and are now 
ardent restrictionists. 

The great bulk of labor on the farm or in the truck gardens 
is not skilled, as can be testified to by any of us who were 
brought up on the farm, I maintain that there are sufficient 
idle men in the Southwest to do all the work needed to keep 
up the production to a maximum. Testimony by Mr. Legge, 
president of the Federal Farm Board, is to the effect that the 
program of the board is to encourage a curtailment of the 
growth of cotton, which is by far the greatest crop of the south- 
western part of the country. No one can gainsay the fact that 
Mexican labor is grossly inefficient, and this inefliciency is not 
altogether due to the Mexican, either. It is due in great part 
to the method of handling it. The old methods of the days of 
slavery and the contract-lubor methods have long since been 
abandoned by employers who demand efficiency. When the 
employer of the Southwest is shut off from his apparently 
inexhaustible supply of peon labor from Mexico he will realize 
what employers have learned in other sections of the country 
and will encourage efficiency. Cheap labor is net synonymous 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
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with efficient labor. 
labor. 

Mr. DICKSTHIN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Would you put Mexico under the quota 
aceording to the census of 1890, as it applies to countries of 
Europe? 

Mr. JENKINS. That is not applicable to Mexico. 
of Europe is not under the census of 1890. 
census of 1920. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Would you put them under the census 
of 1920 on national origins? 

Mr. JENKINS. I would have no objection; but what we are 
proposing is a more liberal plan for Mexico than the national 
origins plan would be, The Box bill and the Johnson bill offer 
a reduction that is very considerable and will be approved by 
restrictionists, 
` Mr. DICKSTEIN, Has the gentleman any figures as to how 
many would come in under national origins or the census of 
1920? 

Mr, JENKINS. No. My figures would 
They would not be of value here. 

If the agriculturist of the Southwest could keep his Mexican 
peons from migrating into the interior of the country and from 
competition with the American-born laboring man in many of 
the fields of labor, he would have a better claim on the sym- 
pathies of the American public. Great numbers of Mexicans 
come in annually. Many are expected to return, but onee in 
the United States it is easier to travel the highways of our 
country than to return to Mexico, and the public charity of our 
large cities is more plentiful than that offered anywhere in 
Mexico. 

Not long since I made a survey of the situation all along the 
southern and southwestern border from New Orleans to San 
Francisco, I made this survey in my own way and at my own 
expense, I am thoroughly convinced that there are enough 
Mexicans lolling idly in the warm sun of the cities of the South- 
west to do all the labor required in that whole section by work- 
ing one-half time, while they work only about one-third of the 
time now. There are thousands traveling the roads as itinerant 
vagrants who will never become an asset to the man power of 
our country. Why keep out the bright young immigrants from 
the countries of Europe and permit these unassimilable vagrants 
to come into the country? 

By song and ballad the negro has been identified with the 
cotton fields and the watermelon patches of the South and 
Southwest for generations. The story of the heroic plainsmen 
of Texas has spurred our youth to high resolves to be cours 
ageous and valorous ever since the day of Sam Houston and 
Davy Crockett, but each of these admirable classes of our popu- 
lation has been driven from his throne by the sinister, silent 
flood of Mexican immigration that has washed him far back 
from his once secure moorings. In fact, the negro has been 
supplanted almost altogether by the Mexican in the territory 200 
miles north of the Rio Grande. And the plainsman has receded 
before the onrush of Mexicans that have supplanted his cattle 
ranches with cotton fields which yield a larger return to the 
big plantation man of the Southwest, and the plainsinan has 
now lost himself in the population of the large cities or has 
moved on to the highlands of the Northwest. The Mexicans 
have so preempted the track work of the railroads as that prac- 
tically all of it in the Southwest is done by theur, and even as 
far north as Chicago nearly 50 per cent of all track workers are 
Mexicans—and practically all this is the result of a desire to 
employ cheap labor. If we are to keep American business for 
Americans, we must keep American jobs for Americans, 

Judge Box, a distinguished Member of Congress from Texas, 
and myself have just finished a most exhaustive survey of the 
economic and social conditions among the Mexicans and the 
effect of their presence in the body politic of the Southwest. 
We were assisted by eminent students of the immigration ques- 
tion and students of questions of population. My part in this 
survey was a very tnsignificant one, but was sufficient to justify 
my reference to it here. This survey has attracted nation-wide 
attention, as is attested by an article in a recent issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post and an article in a recent issue of Cur- 
rent History. We sent out thousands of questionnaires. These 
went to chambers of commerce, labor organizations, school au- 
thorities, civic organizations, merchants, and every other agency 
from which we might reasonably expect to get information, 
Thousands of replies were received and a most interesting sum- 
mary has been compiled. There can be no question but that 
economic and hygienic conditions among the Mexicans in our 
country are very bad in many cases. The average is far below 
that maintained by Americans. Crime and vagrancy among 
Mexicans are serious handicaps to their desirability as citizens 
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and lowers their efficiency as laborers. General undesirability 
of the Mexican because of his shiftlessness and propensity to 
shirk is clearly established from the reports that we received. 
This summary, together with other data procured by us, lead me 
to believe that there are at present about 2,000,000 Mexican-born 
Mexicans in the United States. The average Mexican family 
is much larger than the American family. Their standard of 
living is much lower than the average American, and the low 
rate of wages paid to Mexicans has enabled them to supplant 
American labor in every instance where the Mexican was ac- 
ceptable. 

The Mexican can not be blamed for his desire to come to the 
United States and to enjoy the superior facilities of our coun- 
try. A visitor to El Paso, Tex., or to Nogales, Ariz., or to any 
of the other border cities will see a contrast between the stand- 
ards of living in the United States and those of Mexico that will 
be most astonishing. Nogales is a small city on the boundary 
between the United States and Mexico. It is located in a valley 
probably one-quarter of a mile wide, which runs north and 
south. From the top of the bordering mountains on the east 
side of the valley runs an international wire fence to the top 
of the opposite mountains, This fence runs directly through the 
city and divides it into two parts—American Nogales and Mexi- 
can Nogales. A railroad track runs up and down the valley. 
Trains coming north stop at Nogales, Mexico. A watchman 
opens a large wire gate and the train, after passing the inspec- 
tion of American customs and immigration officials, pulls into 
Nogales, Ariz., and stops. 

The contrast between the general conditions on either side of 
this wire fence is unbelievable. The American city is a clean, 
healthy, and prosperous community. The Mexican city is typi- 
cally Mexican—poor buildings, poor streets, ragged children, 
dirty foodstuffs sold by dirty men and women. Loafers on 
every curb and corner, and listless lollers everywhere. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. If we applied the literacy test to all 
Mexicans how many would come in? 

Mr. JENKINS. I am not encouraging the literacy test, but 
I am describing the condition of the Mexicans. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. But if we had applied the literacy test to 
the Mexicans is it not a fact that practically 95 per cent would 
be excluded from the United States? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes; I think the percentage would be very 
large. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Would not that be a better method than 
to apply the quota to the Mexicans? 

Mr. JENKINS. No; I do not agree with the gentleman, 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I merely wanted to get the gentleman’s 
view. 

Mr. JENKINS. However, I will agree with the gentleman 
that if the literacy test had been applied to the Mexican border 
it would have curtailed Mexican immigration. 

The Mexican has been most unfortunate. 


Of an ancestry 
which promises little—a mixture of native Indian with West 
Indian negro and Spaniard—with an environment that can 
hardly be expected to conduce to progress, with a political back- 
ground of hundreds of years of banditry, murder, rapine, mobs, 
and assassinations, what can be expected of him? .The so-called 
higher classes have utterly failed to appreciate the rights of the 


unfortunate, The unfortunate has been oppressed and enslaved 
until the peon class far exceeds the upper class in the popula- 
tion. Illiteracy is almost universal in many sections; poverty 
stalks everywhere; immorality is so common that decency is a 
rare virtue, but over it all are the dishonest, debased, grafting 
officials who live off of the oppression of various kinds heaped 
on a poor benighted people. It has been said that no nation 
can outlast the patience of its poor. May the time soon come 
when this maxim will be again proved and another enslaved 
people lose their patience and demand their rights. 

With your permission, I should like to discuss for a few min- 
utes the proposed methods of making the quota law effective on 
the Western Hemisphere, One plan would be to apply the prin- 
ciple of the national-origins plan, which is the plan under which 
immigration from Burope is now controlled. No bill seeking to 
invoke this plan has been introduced, so far as I know. Another 
plan is that set forth in the Box bill. This bill fixes a maxi- 
mum total figure of 50,000 for all countries of the Western 
Hemisphere and divides this number between immigrants who 
speak English habitually and those who do not. To those who 
do not speak English habitually a quota of 3 per cent of the 
average immigration from that country for the past five years 
was given. For instance, if the average immigation from Can- 
ada for the last five years is 45,000, then a quota of 1,350 would 
be allowed to the non-English-speaking immigrants from Canada. 
The number to be allowed to the English-speaking immigrants 
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will be the remainder of the 50,000 basic quota. Under this 
plan it is expected that Canada would get a large portion of the 
quota. Mexico would get about 2,500. 

Mr. GIBSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes. 

Mr. GIBSON. A quota of 50,000 for Canada is slightly larger 
than the immigration at the present time, is it not? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes. I had the pleasure of explaining to one 
of your colleagues a short time ago that it is the purpose of 
these two bills, the Johnson bill and the Box bill, as well as the 
Immigration Committee of the House, not to recommend any 
legislation that will show any disparity between the present 
immigration from Canada if that can be done at all reasonably. 

Mr. GIBSON. And the proposed bills will not curb immigra- 
tion from Canada? 

Mr. JENKINS. No; I think it might slightly increase it. 

Another plan is that set out in the bill introduced by Hon. 
ALBERT S. JoHNsON, chairman of the Immigration Committee of 
the House of Representatives. This bill provides that each 
country of the Western Hemisphere is to have a quota equal 
to three times the number of American citizens that left the 
United States for permanent residence in that country during 
the last year, as shown by the records of the United States Gov- 
ernment; each country to bave a quota of at least 100. To 
illustrate, Canada will have a quota of three times the number 
of citizens of the United States that left the United States dur- 
ing the past year for permanent residence in Canada. Under 
this plan it is intended that Canada will have a quota of about 
50,000 per year and Mexico a quota of about 3,000. Provision 
may also be made for an increased quota to all these countries 
for one year for the purpose of relieving any hardship that may 
develop from the sudden application of the quota. 

That applies to Mexico. For instance, the policy of the 
committee will be—although I am not speaking for the com- 
mittee, but speaking of the general discussion in the committee— 
to give to Mexico an additional quota for one year, believing 
that would give a sufficient time for the agriculturists along the 
southwestern border to adjust themselves to the new quota. 

A combination of the best features of these two plans might 
be the most satisfactory. Any fair, sensible plan that will carry 
out the principle of quota restriction and that will work no 
unnecessary hardships will be generally acceptable. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HASTINGS]. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, my interpretation of H. R. 
7825, known as the Rankin bill, to amend the World War 
veterans’ act of 1924, is that it liberalizes section 200 of that 
act so as to make it possible for a disabled ex-service man to 
receive favorable consideration on his application for compen- 
sation. 

Stripped of its verbiage in language that a layman may un- 
derstand, this bill provides that in all claims for compensation 
for disabilities and diseases included in the bill existing prior 
to January 1, 1930, the claimant shall be presumed to have 
acquired the disability in the service; and this presumption shall 
be conclusive in all cases of active tuberculosis and spinal 
meningitis, but in all other cases the claims may be rebutted 
by clear and convincing evidence submitted on behalf of the 
Government; but nothing in the bill shall be construed to pre- 
vent a claimant from receiving the benefits of compensation 
and medical care and treatment for a disability due to these 
diseases of more than 10 per cent, in aceordance with existing 
law, on or subsequent to January 1, 1930, if the evidence sub- 
mitted shows the claim is for a disability which is of service 
origin. 

The bill covers claims of commissioned officers, enlisted men, 
and nurses in the active service. All such persons shalt be 
conclusively presumed to haye been physically sound, except 
where the disabilities were recorded at the time of their accept- 
ance into the service. 

It were far better, both from a financial and a humanitarian 
standpoint, that these ex-service men, through liberal compen- 
sation laws, medical treatment, and yocational training, be 
rehabilitated into productive citizens than to haye them pass 
on, broken in spirit, to untimely graves, resentful of the in- 
gratitude of their country which they sacrificed their health 
to defend; and to leave behind them widows and dependents to 
whom this Government is under obligation and must ultimately 
protect and maintain. 

At present the door is closed to favorable consideration of 
many claims by ex-service men. The regional offices of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, in practically every instance, hold that upon 
the proof presented there is no service connection, and this 
decision is upheld upon appeal. 

Now, here is the situation, as we all know it: The soldiers 
who either volunteered or were drafted into the service during 
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the World War were taken from their homes and loyed ones 
in defense of our country. After the armistice practically 
eyery soldier was anxious to be discharged and to return to 
his home. Almost 5,000,000 of them were called to the colors 
in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps. They were so anxious 
to be discharged that they were hurriedly examined, and while 
many were suffering from disabilities they hoped that a return 
home would restore them to good health, and their disabilities 
were in many instances not noticed or called to the attention 
of the examining officers. 

The result is that literally thousands of these splendid young 
boys returned to their homes, many of them to rural commu- 
nities, and soon the result of their exposure, hardships, and 
strain teld upon them in one way or another. Many of them 
did not for a time consult physicians, and they did not appre- 
ciate that their disabilities were permanent, and, thinking they 
would soon be cured, frequently no record was kept either by 
them or by their physician, of their eondition. Time passed 
on and these same boys who offered their lives as a sacrifice 
for their country found themselves disabled and unable to fol- 
low their usual vocations. They now apply for compensation 
and are asked to present medical testimony to the effect that 
their present disabilities are of service origin. 

In the first place the local physician may not have kept a 
record, and when his attention is invited to it some years 
thereafter he is unable to give a detailed statement showing 
the dates and churacter of treatments. The testimony of 
friends and neighbors is not accepted and though the ex-service 
man is able to show that he was strong and healthy and able to 
do all kinds of manual labor upon his entering the service, 
upon his return it was noticeable that he was unable to do the 
same kind of work. This kind of testimony is not sufficient to 
prove service origin, and the result is that these boys, broken 
in health because of the strain, exposure, and hardships in the 
service of their country, are unable to secure favorable consid- 
eration of their claims because of the rulings of the regional 
offices under instructions from the Veterans’ Bureau as to its 
interpretation of existing law. 

I am in fayor of amending the law and shifting the burden 
of proof from the ex-service men to the Government. My under- 
standing is that this bill does that. 

If these splendid young men offered their services to their 
Government and braved every danger to uphold the ideals of 
their country, I do not believe technicalities should now be in- 
voked against them, and I believe that the burden of proof 
should be upon the Government, if the ex-service man is now 
disabled, to show that his disability is not of service origin, 
rather than to require the ex-service man to prove by medical 
testimony, which may now be impossible, that his disability is 
of service origin. 

The Government can easily run down each of these cases and 
ascertain whether the disability is of service origin. I mean 
in those cases where application is made for compensation and 
where a prima facie case is made and where it is shown that 
the ex-service man is disabled. That is the rule which was fol- 
lowed in the Spanish-American War cases and in applications 
for pensions in the early days after the Civil War. I see no 
reason why such a rule should not be followed in the cases of 
these ex-service men. The Government has all the records, 
including the medical history of each soldier. 

I was a Member of Congress when the resolution was passed 
in April of 1917 declaring that a state of war existed. I voted 
for every War measure recommended for the benefit of our sol- 
diers. We hurriedly provided for an Army of almost 5,000,000 
men, we voted appropriations in terms of billions for clothing, 
munitions, and supplies of all kinds for our soldiers. We com- 
mandeered every vessel we could find and rented others, and in 
a short time threw almost two and one-half million men across 
the sea. We followed them with clothing, munitions, and sup- 
plies of all kinds, We did not fail them then. 

They went into action in separate units in April and May of 
1918 and assisted in saving Paris from the long-range guns in 
July, 1918, which were throwing shells into the panic-stricken 
city. We supported the French troops at Chateau-Thierry and 
turned the tide of war. We did more. We established confi- 
dence in our Allies. We destroyed the confidence of the enemy 
that they could win. 

Immediately thereafter, on September 12, under the command 
of the gallant Gen. John J. Pershing, we swept down the Woevre 
Valley in the famous St. Mihiel drive which was the beginning 
of the end of the war which had begun in August of 1914. 

These same troops were then quickly transferred to the Ar- 
gonne offensive and were far to the front when the armistice 
was signed on Noyember 11, 1918, which was in effect an uncon- 
ditional surrender of the enemy. 
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This war cost the United States, in the short period of 17 
months, approximately $25,000,000,000 and in addition we 
loaned the Allies $11,522,354,000, upon which we lost, through 
an extension of payment over a period of 62 years, part of the 
time without interest and the remainder at a very low rate of 
interest, the sum of $10,705,618,006.90, This generosity should 
not be so lavishly extended to foreign countries and cruel 
economy imposed upon those who left home and risked all to 
save the honor of our country. 

I voted for every appropriation recommended for these soldiers 
during the time they were defending our flag. I voted for their 
vocational rehabilitation. I voted for appropriations to make 
it possible for them to help take care of their dependents at 
home. I voted to give them low insurance rates. If we can 
be so generous in dealing with foreign countries in settlement 
of their claims in favor of our country we should not be less 
generous to the splendid young men who were disabled as a 
result of their strain and exposure in the service of their 
country. 

In my judgment the burden of proof should shift, if it can 
be shown clearly, first, that the ex-service man was in good 
health when he entered the service, second, that he saw service 
during the World War and was honorably discharged, and 
third, if within a reasonable length of time after his return it 
can be shown by competent proof, not necessarily medical, that 
he was unable to perform the manual labor that he was able to 
do when he entered the service, and fourth, that he is now dis- 
abled, which of course must be ascertained by medical proof. 

In the event these things are shown, I believe the burden of 
proof should shift to the Government to show that this dis- 
ability did not have its origin in the service, 

As I understand It, this will follow the rule established in 
pension claims after the Civil War and in the Spanish-American 
War pension claims. 

Instead of presumptions being indulged in against the ex- 
service men I think every presumption should be indulged in 
their favor. 

Again I want to protest, as vigorously as I may, against the 
method of considering World War veterans’ legislation in the 
House. 

I think no one in our respective districts understands what 
the term “ under suspension of the rules” means. If the Legion 


posts throughout the country understood it, I am sure every 
member would condemn this method of considering legislation 
in which the ex-service men are interested. 

For the past six years every piece of legislation in their behalf 
has been brought up under “suspension of the rules” and not 


under the general rules of the House. That means that all 
legislation favorably reported from the committee has been 
censored and deleted and it means that the Speaker recognizes 
the chairman of the committee, or other member of the com- 
mittee in charge of the bill, to make a motion to suspend the 
rules of the House and to pass the bill, without any opportunity 
being afforded for amendment or detailed discussion. 

If the legislation were brought up in the House under the 
general rules, then an opportunity would be offered for amend- 
ment and debate and for detailed consideration and discussion 
of the legislation, Then any germane amendment could be 
offered, but if it is considered under a “suspension of the rules ” 
a Member of the House must either vote for or against the mo- 
tion, but there is no opportunity to offer any amendment. 

I am trying to emphasize this so as to bring it to the atten- 
tion of the ex-service men of the country, and I challenge any- 
one to contradict the statements I make as to the procedure 
in the House with reference to this kind of legislation during . 
the past six years. 

Every Legion post should study the method of legislating in 
behalf of the veterans of the World War and should demand 
that this legislation in their behalf should be considered under 
the general rules of the House, where all germane amendments 
could be offered and voted upon. 

The answer to the charge that ex-service men are not gen- 
erously cared for is always the large amounts appropriated for 
hospitals, insurance, compensation, and other purposes. To the 
extent that the money is expended on deserving cases the 
country approves. Too much is expended on comfortable sal- 
aries of medical officers employed to review evidence submitted 
through regional offices and to write reports in nonunderstand- 
able, technical terms, closing with the finding that the “ disa- 
bility is not of service origin.” 

The charge I make is that these financial benefits do not 
reach the thousands of ex-service men in financial distress of 
whom I am thinking, and who are undernourished because 
their disabilities preyent them from following their former 
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vocations or doing full-time manual labor to earn sufficient to 
maintain themselves and those dependent upon them. 

In reply to this criticism these medical men point to the 
interpretation by their superior officers of the legislation en- 
acted by Congress. 

Finally, let me say that the responsibility is ours, and we 
will not have done our duty to these ex-service men until we 
demand that legislation be enacted, not under a suspension of 
the rules, when it can not be amended, but under the general 
rules of the House, where defects may be pointed ont and cor- 
rected and more sympathetic legislation enacted that will ade- 
quately care for all claims such as this bill contemplates. 

The day is not far distant when the method of our legisla- 
tion will be brought to the attention of the Legion posts 
throughout the country, and they will be made aware of our 
method of legislating “under suspension of the rules,” and 
through these posts the ex-service men of the country will be 
informed as to why sympathetic legislation can not be pro- 
cured, and the day will come when these ex-service men will 
fail to respond to the partisan appeal and will rise in their 
resentment against broken pledges through inadequate legisla- 
tion and elect those who are in sympathy with them.. 

I not only voted for legislation for our soldiers while they 
were fighting for the ideals of our country but have continued 
to vote for such legislation in their interest as I have had 
opportunity to vote for since the close of the greatest war in all 
history. 

These soldiers returned to their homes, and years afterwards 
find themselves broken in body, and I am not going to indulge 
in presumptions against them after they have dared all in the 
defense of their country. 

Finally, I am not going to be more generous in the settle- 
ment of claims against foreign countries, enabling them to main- 
tain increased armies and navies to menace the peace of the 
world, at the expense of the taxpayers of our country, than I 
am to the defenders of our flag who returned it from across 
the sea in triumph. [Applause.] 

Mr. IRWIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will. 

Mr. IRWIN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Okla- 


homa in reference to these periodical examinations of soldiers: 
Are you in sympathy with the methods that are being carried 


on at the present time in calling soldier boys before these 
boards and in nearly every instance instead of getting an in- 
crease, whether they are entitled to it or not, their compensation 
is reduced? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am not in sympathy with it, and I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. ADKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. ADKINS. The gentleman was speaking about the. ex- 
pense. Does the gentleman know the total expense of admin- 
istering the Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have referred to that and I think antici- 
pated the gentleman’s question. That is the answer that is 
made in all speeches such as I have made. I am not com- 
plaining against the amount, but I am complaining against 
the method of administration, and I am trying to show that 
this money does not reach the number of people throughout the 
country who are entitled to it. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Where does this vast sum we are appropriat- 
ing go? Does it all go to the yeterans, or is a large amount of 
it wasted in the empleyment of a large number of people, over 
whom we have to fall in order to get somewhere? 

Mr. HASTINGS, That is what I have been trying to point 
out in the remarks I have made to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. WOOD, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, this morning we were very much pleased to listen to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], who gave us a gen- 
eral survey of what he thought was the business condition of the 
country. He painted for us a most dismal picture, but I am 
pleased to say that when that picture is turned to one congres- 
sional district in central Indiana, the people of that district will 
not recognize the picture which he drew. 

It so happens that only last week in the eleventh congres- 
sional district of Indiana, which I represent, a suryey was made 
of the manufacturing industries of one of our leading cities, and 
I want to speak this morning not from statistical information, 
not from generalities, but I want to speak from actual condi- 
tions—things that we definitely know. 
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In this particular little city there is located a large metal 
works known as the Malleable Iron Works, which. manufactures 
railway equipment, automobile parts, and various and sundry 
things that go to all parts of the country. It is one of a chain 
of five factories. The report shows that at the present time 
there are more men employed in this particular factory than 
at any time in its history, and at the present time there are 65 
more employed than at any time last year. 

In this same city is located a plant that manufactures com- 
mercial trucks, one of the chief manufactured products of the 
Mid West. It so happens that this manufacturing piant is now 
operating at 90 per cent of capacity of peak times, which really 
dates back to the business situation as it was during and im- 
mediately succeeding the war. 

In this same city is located a manufacturing plant which 
manufactures machinery for the drilling of gas and oil wells, 
and it is the home plant of a large number of factories of the 
Same sort. The report comes from this factory that they are 
running at the same capacity they did last year and with every 
indication of increasing business. 

All of us know another industry that has seemed to have 
been struck rather hard, and that is the radio industry; but 
here is located what is said to be the fourth largest manufac- 
turer of radios and radio equipment. This particular plant is 
operating full time and there has been no let-up whatever in 
its output. 

This particular city is representative of industrial conditions 
in Indiana, especially in the northern part of the State, and 
from the type of product that is manufactured there it is an 
indication of what we are to expect in the growth of business 
during the latter part of this year. 

It is always expected at this season of the year that there 
shall be a let-up, but the peculiar thing about it is, and the one 
that is lending hope to all of us, that in this slump season there 
is no unemployment in our section, but, on the other hand, em- 
ployment is equal to, if not surpassing, what it was last year 
and the year before. 

I am not shutting my eyes to the fact there are certain indus- 
tries that seem to be handicapped. I am not shutting my eyes 
to certain conditions of industry in other sections, but as I look 
at this particular place as an indication of business conditions 
that we actually know about, in the heart of the United States, 
it indicates that there is nothing to be discouraged about in the 
years to come; but, on the other hand, there is everything to 
make us feel encouraged. 

The industries I am particularly interested in are not ones 
that are absolutely dependent upon tariff, but I am led to 
believe that much of the trouble at the present time, especially 
in the shoe industry and in the textile industry, comes from the 
unsettled condition in the country because of failure at the 
present time to quickly enact a tariff bill and to settle the 
question once for all and bring back to us a stable condition of 
business, and I firmly believe if we would lend every effort to 
the enactment of this bill, and the enactment of it soon, the 
same progress and prosperity that is existing in our section of 
the country can rapidly be restored to the other sections of the 
country where they say they have much unemployment. Let us 
in the next few days see to it that the tariff bill shall be 
speedily enacted, and prosperity in the boot and shoe industry 
and in the textile industry can come to us in the same way 
that other industry is rapidly taking its stand and looking 
forward and not backward. 

Mr. IRWIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. IRWIN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Indiana 
how we are going to bring about a situation in this House so 
that we may pass the tariff bill. I am in sympathy with the 
gentleman’s statement and am very much interested in it, but 
I am wondering how we can bring that situation about. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. I recognize that we are handicapped 
somewhat in that regard. I realize there is a limitation on 
what we can do. There is another body that must speak next, 
but I feel that the sentiment that is coming from this House, 
as well as the sentiment coming from the country generally, 
may haye a beneficial effect upon another legislative body. 
{Applanse.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ARNOLD]. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I re- 
quested this time to-day to again call the attention of the House 
to the flood situation along the Wabash River, and if possible 
to impress upon the House the necessity for early and favorable 
consideration of legislation dealing with this vital problem. 
Our colleague, Mr. Greenwoop, of Indiana, on the 30th of Jan- 
uary, made a most interesting speech, calling the attention of the 
House to the flood situation as it then existed. 
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At that time the flood was at its height. Since that time it 
has subsided and the river is now generally within its banks. 
The floods along the Wabash River have been growing in in- 
tensity from year to year, caused largely by silt and sediment 
deposited in the bed of the river, and by the improvement of 
lands in the valley and along the tributary streams by drainage 
districts, with open ditches, and a system of undersurface tiles 
for drainage purposes, which accelerates and augments the vyol- 
ume of water which must be carried off by this river. 

People in the valley are suffering more and more year by year 
from its flood waters by way of destruction to crops, livestock, 
and damage to the soil. Life of those living in the lower lands 
is menaced and the situation is becoming so acute that some- 
thing must be done. During the recent flood thousands upon 
thousands of acres haye been inundated, crops washed out and 
destroyed, homes ruined, levees obliterated, and but for the 
efficient rescue work on the part of local agencies, supplemented 
by the Red Cross, the United States Army Engineer Corps, and 
National Guard forces in relieving those in peril and distress and 
supplying food, clothing, and medical supplies, the loss of life 
would have been serious. Fortunately, through the efficiency of 
the rescue forces, the loss of life was kept down to a minimum. 
Too much credit can not be given these agencies that labored so 
hard and earnestly and efficiently in rescue work and in reliev- 
ing suffering and distress among imperiled victims, 

A sheet of water of varying depth, and from 1 to 10 miles 
wide, swept through this fertile valley carrying ruin and de- 
struction in its wake, The extreme cold weather caused ice to 
form and jam in gorges, retarding the flow and causing the 
waters to spread out over a greater area than it otherwise 
would. The full extent of loss caused by the recent flood along 
the Wabash has not yet been fully determined. Committees are 
at work preparing data on the recent disastrous flood, during 
which the water reached its highest mark since 1913. 

The recent flood caused heavier damage than that of 1913, 
due to the heavy freeze and ice that accompanied the high 
waters. When reports are in as to financial loss due to destruc- 


tion or damage to buildings, fences, highways, churches, schools, 
railroads, crops, livestock, farm machinery, levee and drainage 
districts, and farms generally, the extent of the loss will run 
into the millions. Fortunately the ice gorges formed in the river 
went out gradually and damages from their sudden breaking 


were largely averted. 

The Wabash River drains a portion of three States, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, a total of 33,000 square miles in area, 
almost as large as the State of Indiana. Four hundred square 
miles of this area is in the State of Ohio, 23,800 square miles 
in the State of Indiana, and 8,800 square miles in the State of 
Illinois, all drained by this stream and its tributaries, 

The banks are generally low. Bluffs and highlands are along 
the river in places, but the drainage basin is comparatively low 
and flat. The soil is very rich and productive, highly cultivated, 
and thickly settled. The timber has been largely removed. The 
annual rainfall through this section is about 40 inches. The 
Wabash River is about 517 miles in length. The total fall is 
685 feet, or an average of 1.83 feet per mile from its source to its 
mouth. This fall is not uniform. It is much greater in the 
upper than in the lower portion. 
mouth, the average fall is about eight-tenths of 1 foot per mile, 
and along much of that portion is as low as four-tenths of 1 
foot per mile. 

This makes it a sluggish stream, except at flood periods, carry- 
ing silt and sediment from the higher lands and depositing it in 
the bed of the stream or along the flood channel when the river 
is out of its banks. To show you the extent to which silt and 
sediment are carried down stream and deposited in the bed of 
the river, last summer, down near New Harmony, Ind., when 
they were putting in some piers for a bridge, at 40 feet below 
the surface they dug into old tree tops and logs. The river has 
filled at that place until now it is only about 7 or 8 feet deep. 

This erosion from the upper lands has been gradually filling 
up the bed of the stream until now it is comparatively shallow, 
with a shifting channel. With its naturally low banks and flat, 
alluvial surrounding country, when flood waters come, there 
being no sufficient channel to carry off the volume of water, 
accelerated as it is by development and improvement of drain- 
age throughout the valley, the water overflows the banks and 
levees, causing enormous loss and damage to lands and prop- 
erties. 

Local interests along the river have undertaken to handle the 
situation through levee and drainage districts. Thousands and 
thousands of dollars have been expended by local interests to 
keep the river within bounds and protect their lands from over- 
flow. There has been no uniformity or concert of action, and 
can be none on account of the extensive flood area and diversity 
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of laws under which local authorities must operate. The river 
coursing along and through so many political subdivisions ren- 
ders cooperation practically impossible for effective results by 
local levee districts. Local interests are no longer able to ade- 
quately cope with the situation. The silt and sediment deposited 
in the channel, raising the level of the bed of the river, necessi- 
tates higher and stronger levees to restrain the water. Many 
levee districts now have outstanding bonds in such amount that 
the annual interest charge and local taxes on the land, coupled 
with crop failures on account of floods, is driving many farmers 
into bankruptcy and forcing abandonment of what has hereto- 
fore been prosperous farms in the valley. 

Many years ago there was quite a river traffic np as far as 
Terre Haute, Ind., and beyond, carrying freight and passengers, 
supplying the people along the route with necessities, and car- 
rying their products to market. In more recent years the bed 
of the river has become so filled by sediment carried down from 
above that water transportation has been abandoned on account 
of lack of sufficient channel to carry the boats. The river is 
winding, very crooked, and full of snags and bars. By the re- 
moval of these snags and bars and straightening the stream in 
places much could be done toward relieving this flood menace. 

The principal tributaries draining into this river on the Illinois 
side are the Embarrass River, 140 miles in length, with drain- 
age area of 2,380 square miles, and the Little Wabash River, 
200 miles in length, having a drainage area of 3,320 square miles. 
The White River, on the Indiana side, formed by two streams 
known as the Bast and West Forks, drains practically one-third 
of the whole Wabash Valley Basin. It empties into the Wa- 
bash at Mount Carmel, Ill, and it was in this section on the 
Indiana side that the recent flood wrought its greatest hayoc. 

The Little Wabash River is second in size of Wabash tribu- 
taries, and the Embarrass next, both draining the eastern part 
of Illinois. The Embarrass empties into the Wabash about 20 
miles north of the mouth of the White. The flood waters of the 
White and the Embarrass pouring into the Wabash at so nearly 
the same place tends to block the outlet, causing the river to 
spread out over its banks and these tributary streams to back 
up and break out into the lowlands, causing most serious damage 
to crops, livestock, and the farm lands along the tributary 
streams, as well as the Wabash proper. 

With this situation confronting us, as the beds of the rivers 
continue to rise by reason of silt and sediment being deposited 
in the channels, it is but natural that the flood situation will 
continue to grow worse year by year. 

A SINGLE PROBLEM 

I am firmly convinced that the flood situation in the Missis- 
sippi River and allits tributaries, contributing as they do to the 
flood menace, is one project and should be dealt with as such by 
the Government. We may continue to appropriate millions upon 
millions of dollars for the control of the floods along the lower 
reaches of the Mississippi River, but in my candid opinion our 
activities and expenditures along that line will meet with failure 
as it has in the past unless the Mississippi and its tributaries are 
handled as a unit from the standpoint of flood control, 

Silt and sediment carried along by the waters in their journey 
to the Gulf, being deposited gradually along the entire course 
of the rivers from source to mouth, a levee system of control 
alone can never be effective. Deposits from year to year but 
add to the necessity for higher and stronger levees. The spill- 
way and overflow- system, with new channel outlets, may, and 
will, relieve the flood menace along the lower reaches of the 
Mississippi to some extent, but that not does fulfill our obliga- 
tions to flood sufferers. The history of past floods proves that 
loss and destruction along tributaries is equal to, if not greater 
than, that along the Mississippi proper. 

It is estimated that each year 1,000,000,000 cubic yards of silt 
erode from the soil and is carried by tributary streams through- 
out the Mississippi Basin and the Mississippi proper as these 
waters flow toward the Gulf. It is deposited in the bed of the 
tributaries and the Mississippi throughout the whole way from 
the source of the tributaries to the. mouth of the Mississippi. 
How much of this is carried into the Gulf no one knows, but 
this we do know from observation and actual experience that 
the bed of the Mississippi and its tributaries is gradually filling. 

This erosion continues year after year, more pronounced, of 
course, at flood stages, washing out into the rivers and out into 
the Gulf most productive and fertile soil from the whole water- 
shed. On many farms the rich surface soil has almost entirely 
disappeared, leaving a clay surface, lacking in fertility and pro- 
ductiveness and requiring enormous sums of money to be ex- 
pended in rebuilding the soil to keep up its fertility. 

COMBINED SYSTEM ADVISABLE 

Since I have been investigating and making some study of this 

flood problem I haye reached the conclusion that a comprehensive - 
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plan of flood control through the combined reservoir and levee 
system is the best if not the only effective method for flood 
control. Coupled with this system is the fourfold expedient of 
flood control, navigation, power, and irrigation. If properly de 
veloped, these last three may and, I believe, will transfer our 
eyer-increasing flood menace from the liability side of the ledger 
into an asset, and the country will profit immeasurably there- 
from. 

The Mississippi Basin is a great empire. It has within its 
boundaries untold wealth, a fertile, productive soil, vast mineral 
resources, and natural advantages of location and climate unsur- 
passed. Crossed and criss crossed as it is by railroads and im- 
proved highways, situated in the heart of the Nation, it is eapa- 
ble of supplying practically every want and need of the Nation 
with a doubled or trebled population. It now remains for the 
Federal Government to take hold of the situation and in a prac- 
tical, comprehensive way develop our rivers from the standpoint 
of navigation, flood control, power, and irrigation, If the Fed- 
eral Government acts wisely in this respect, our great mid- 
continental empire will develop like magic and insure happiness 
and prosperity to the Nation. [Applause,] 

Flood control, navigation, power, and irrigation are woven and 
intervowen in such way that one is a counterpart of the other. 
They are interlocking to the extent that we can not get the full 
benefits of one without developing the whole as a combined 
undertaking. Eminent engineers tell us that the topography of 
the country is such on many tributaries that the reservoir system 
is practical and economically sound. 

Under the combined system we will to a large extent with- 
hold from the streams silt and sediment that fill our river beds, 
We will withhold the water at flood times to the extent that 
our streams and rivers will carry within their banks their 
waters to the sea. We will prevent the sudden onrush of flood 
waters that wreak havoc and destruction when the rivers break 
from their banks. We will have the water impounded for 
generating power, aiding navigation at low-water time and for 
irrigation purposes in times of drouth. Thousands of acres of 
lands in this basin can be effectively irrigated from impounded 
waters, and the impounded water can be translated into elec- 
trical energy and power. 


We are at the threshold of a great mechanical age. Dis- 


covery and invention are paying the way. The possibilities 


of the mechanical era are beyond the dream of man. Mechanics 
will largely do the work of the future and relieve immeasurably 
the drudgery of life. The Federal Government should awaken 
to the possibilities of the present and the demands of the future 
and lend a helping hand in the development of our vast natural 
resources. It should be most jealous of its rights and preserve 
and protect these great natural resources of America for the 
benefit of the present and future generations. The Federal 
Government should do no act that will in any way, now or in 
the future, lessen its firm hold on our great natural resources, 
These rivers unharnessed are potential power and energy gone 
to waste; harnessed, an asset for the good of mankind; neg- 
lected, a menace to life and property through devastating floods ; 
controlled, a blessing to humanity through aid to navigation, 
development of power, and for irrigation purposes, Let us see 
to it that flood control, navigation, power, and irrigation are 
in the picture, and in after years we can look back with a 
feeling of pride and satisfaction that we were privileged to aid 
in this great constructive work that means so much to the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the American people. [Applause.] 
FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATA 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. ACKERMAN having 
assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a further message 
from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an amendment in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested, a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. J. Res, 252. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for maintenance of the Senate Office Building. 

URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. BYRNS, Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
want to discuss the registration of aliens. While the Com- 
mittee on Immigration was listening to evidence that would 
close all the doors of the Western Hemisphere, one William 
Roberts, representing the American Federation of Labor, had 
stated before the committee that the American Federation of 
Labor was in favor of the registration of aliens. And lo and 
behold, right after that statement was made a flock of bills 
on registration were introduced in the Committee on Immigra- 
tion, I believe, in both branches. 
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The first bill was introduced by my good friend, Mr. CABLE, 
who sits alongside of me, which is known as H. R. 9147, and 
which I think is a failure. However, if he can cross that 
border with that little bill another will come along to fasten 
the screws tighter; in other words, to check all aliens in the 
United States. Im any event I give him credit for preparing 
a bill that looks like something reasonable; not that I agree 
with the policy as to what the bill is going to do, but certainly 
it is not going to bring any happiness to the people of the 
country. 

Then along comes a bill that provides for the mandatory 
registration of all aliens entering the United States, illegally or 
otherwise. In other words, under the present act that we 
passed in 1929 any alien that enters the country now is regis- 
tered, he is photographed, given a certificate of entry, on the 
theory that after five years he will have no trouble in attain- 
ing citizenship because he will have a certificate of entry. 

Under the Aswell bill (H. R. 9101) it will be a compulsory 
registration. If one from a foreign country comes to visit he 
will have to register; if he gets married he will have to report 
to the proper authorities; if his wife, a visitor, gives birth to a 
child, he will have to register the information; if he changes 
his name he will have to register that; if he loses a tooth he 
will have to register and report that; if his head goes bald he 
will have to report that; in other words, they would keep an 
elaborate check on him all the time, whether he is here as a 
visitor or a permanent resident. 

This is another section of H. R. 9101, which makes my point 
on registration more clear—section 13: 


Every alien shall on demand at any time exhibit his certificate of 
registry to any agent of the Department of Labor or any Federal, State, 
Territorial, or other public or police officer within the United States. 


In other words, if a man is registered and goes to your city 
in Ohio, or to my State, and loses his card of registration and 
he can not produce it for any police officer who demands it he 
is subject to arrest and imprisonment, and will haye to wait in 
prison until he can establish the fact that he has registered. 

Now, I do not at this time want to dwell further on the Aswell 
bill, because the terms of that bill will create more unrest in 
this country than we are having to-day or that we will ever 
have. However, I will discuss this bill later in my speech. 

House bill 9443, introduced by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Parman], provides that if you engage a person who hap- 
pens to be an alien or illegally in the United States, no matter 
how long he has been here, you are guilty of a felony and pun- 
ished by a fine of $5,000, which may be collected in a suit in 
any district court in the United States of America, That 
applies to an American citizen only, aside from punishment to 
be visited upon the alien. 

For the fourth or fifth time our body is again confronted with 
the necessity of passing on a new attempt to register aliens in 
the United States. 

Notwithstanding the severe rebuke which the movers of the 
bill had from year to year, they have not yet learned their lesson, 
and they keep on urging this body to pass legislation to put 
aliens under supervision of the Federal authorities. 

On previous occasions, both in this House and before the com- 
mittee, I have expressed my clear conviction that this bill is 
neither desirable nor feasible nor capable of doing any good to 
the United States. 

It has been shown that the only object such a bill can have is 
to act as a measure of spying upon the unoffensive alien who 
may be living among us. 

At least one of the objects of the bill will be to send a host of 
inspectors abroad threughout the land to question the legality of 
the original entry or right of a residence of 7,000,000 aliens here 
as soon as they have registered. Such, at least, has been the 
experience of this Government under the Chinese exclusion laws, 
where the fact that there were 100,000 Chinese in this country 
gave the inspectors the unlimited opportunity for oppression, 
blackmail, extortion, and other undesirable activities, 

Mr. Max J. Kohler, of New York, has given this matter a very 
painstaking consideration, and I am indebted to him for a great 
deal of detail to show how this registration of aliens will react 
unfavorably on the country at large. 

If one considers the fact that a large number of inspectors will 
be able to roam throughout the United States to ferret out cases 
of alleged unlawful entry in the United States, heaven knows 
what will be the unhappy results, for the poor, unfortunate alien 
will find himself the object of suspicion on the part of the unscru- 
pulous inspectors. 

There is no question that this registration bill is unsound in 
principle, because when the alien in the United States has made 
his home here we must presume that he has a right to be here. 
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The passing of this registration bill, however, will be to make the 
status of every alien in this country a precarious one. Instead 
of presumption that he has the right to be here, the presumption 
will be all against him, and it will be up to him to establish the 
right that he can be here. 

Under the bill introduced by Mr. Aswett, the alien will have 
no end of trouble from the time he first sets foot in the United 
States. He will have to register every: change of address on 
his part, the birth of every child, if a woman any change of 
name by marriage, and also any change in his physical appear- 
ance. The alien will have to report every time he goes to a 
hospital, every time he goes into an asylum or perchance to 
prison, and if he fails to do any of these things he may be 
fined $100 or imprisoned for 60 days for any such offense, 
and if he swears falsely in any of these things he may be 
fined $5,000, imprisoned for two years, and then deported. 

It is clear that this registration bill is only a guise for more 
deportation of aliens, which it seems to be the desire of some 
of the Members of this House. They would go any length to 
deport an alien from the United States and if to do so it is 
necessary to pursue the alien by technical violations of this fail- 
ure to register, then by all means they will do that. 

The practical effect of this law will be that at any time an 
immigration inspector would come to the conclusion that any 
person is an alien and he thinks that he has come to this coun- 
try irregularly and that he dared not observe to the letter every 
one of the numerous provisions of the immigration law, he may 
hail this alien before the local immigration commissioner and 
start deportation proceedings to remove him from the country. 

The inspector of immigration will then become at once a 
judiciary officer. He is to determine the fate of the man whom 
he has arrested and brought before himself. He is both prose- 
cutor and judge in the same person and prepares the record 
himself. After completing his examination, he is then to pre- 
sent the facts to the Secretary of Labor, who undoubtedly will 
act upon his recommendation and do whatever the inspector 
advises him to do. 

There is no court proceeding of any kind which the alien can 
invoke in his behalf. He is before the immigration inspector 
and this officer who combines the functions of a judge, jury, and 
so forth, can do exactly what he pleases. 

Let us not fool ourselves or believe for a moment that the 


immigration inspectors will not go the full length of their au- 
thority as conferred upon them by this bill when it becomes a 


law. There is nothing more exasperating than having mere 
clerks without any legal training performing the functions of 
a judge and jury and wantonly and against the better dictates 
of humanity act to carry out this pernicious class legislation. 

Some time ago I heard a speaker of note voice his objections 
to this proposed bill because of its class character and because 
no American who happens to be abroad would want himself to 
be subject to obnoxious registration laws. 

About 25 years ago President Roosevelt stated in one of his 
messages that not only must we treat all nations fairly but 
we must treat with justice and good will all immigrants who 
come here under the law. President Roosevelt stated that it 
was a mark of low civilization and a low morality to discrimi- 
nate against or in any way humiliate a stranger who has come 
to live with us and who is conducting himself properly. 

How far have we gone since these memorable words have 
been uttered and how queer it sounds to-day in the Hall of 
Congress to show the gentlemen who are sponsoring this legis- 
lation how far they have gone from American tradition and 
how this hurtful legislation is removed from the spirit of our 
American institutions. 

I therefore want to express my solemn horror at this new 
attempt to establish and to erect barriers between our citizens 
and noncitizen which will endanger the relations with the foreign 
powers and which will throw our entire alien relationship into 
the turmoil of indifference and disregard. 

The attempt to register aliens will eventually result in the 
registration of our own people, because how is anybody to tell 
whether or not a given individual is or is not an alien? And if 
we do that what is to prevent this Government from issuing 
passports to everybody, making them carry around with them 
cards with photographs to show that they have the right to 
live in this country. You see, you are reducing to the absurd 
this whole movement to register 7,000,000 people without any 
reason whatever. 

It has been the boast of this country that notwithstanding 
the fact that we had no authority from without to regulate the 
movement of our people, we have been able to get along so 
successfully during the 150 years of our existence as a Nation, 
but we are going back to the methods of the Prussian and Rus- 
sian autocracies by passing a registration bill for aliens. 
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It may be well to pause a moment to consider the significance 
of placing the burden of useless bureaucratic legislation upon 
this country and see where it would lead us to. We will begin 
with aliens and wind up by registering our own people, and 
who knows what other obnoxious laws there are in store for 
every man, woman, and child of America. 

It is significant that at one time the American Federation of 
Labor intimated that it was in favor of this proposed legisla- 
tion, but, judging from the latest reports, it seems that the 
Federation of Labor has experienced a change of heart, and, 
as appears from the statement made by Mr. William Green re- 
cently, the Federation of Labor no longer urges registration of 
aliens as part of its program, although it does favor so-called 
voluntary registration, which the Lord only knows what it 
means. 

However, be this registration voluntary or involuntary, it is 
fraught with great danger to the future of this Republic, and I 
urge upon you earnestly not to become a party to such legis- 
lation, 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, Yes. 

Mr. CABLE. Does the gentleman think that that bill would 
stand under the Constitution? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I do not think so. You refer, I presume, 
to the Patman bill. I am calling the attention of the House to 
these bills that haye been introduced year in and year out, 
which are creating more unrest in this country because, whether 
these bills would hold water or not, nevertheless the public 
press always seems to quote the language of the proposed law, 
and our alien population is always on the fence line of fear 
that some one might come along and ask them how they have 
come in here, whether this way or that way or the other way. 

Mr. CABLE. Does the gentleman not think that a registra- 
tion bill which became effective would strengthen our immigra- 
tion laws? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No. 3 

Mr. CABLE. And that it would prevent bootlegging of im- 
migrants into this country? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I want the gentleman to understand that 
I will vote for any bill that would get the bootlegger out of the 
country or deport him. I will vote for any bill that is going to 
remove from this country undesirable criminals, The point I 
make in all of my talks on this question is that I am trying 
to protect the innocent alien, who is here trying to live and let 
live, who is trying to raise his family, who wants to be some- 
body, who wants to be an American, and we do not give him 
opportunity, because we introduce year in and year out a num- 
ber of obnoxious bills which put the fear of God into all of 
them. The registration of aliens is not going to give us any 
better citizens in this country. As a matter of fact, it is going 
to subject these people to a lot of blackmail from unscrupulous 
peace officers. Just think of the condition which would exist if 
you came into my State from Ohio, and I was a peace officer 
and said to you, “ Mr. CABLE, where is your registration card,” 
and you did not have it with you, but ‘had left it in a suit of 
clothes back in Ohio. You would then be subject to arrest under 
H. R. 9101, the Aswell bill. 

The American Federation of Labor, through Mr. Green, 
absolutely denies that William Roberts or anybody else with 
authority, speaking on behalf of the Federation of Labor, had 
a right to place the Federation of Labor on record that it is in 
favor of the registration of aliens, when, as a matter of fact, 
it is opposed to it unless it be voluntary registration. I ask 
unanimous consent at this time to introduce an article published 
in the Jewish Daily Bulletin, under date of February 17, which 
discusses the statement made by Mr. Green, the president of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

GREEN DENIES AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR’S NATIONAL COUNCIL 
APPROVED ALIEN REGISTRATION BILL 


The American Federation of Labor does not contemplate having intro- 
duced or supporting any bill for the compulsory registration of all 
aliens, declared William Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor in an exclusive interview with the Jewish Telegraphic Agency. 
Mr. Green emphatically denied the story that the national council of 
the American Federation of Labor at its last session in St. Petersburg, 
Fia., adopted a resolution favoring the introduction of a bill calling for 
compulsory registration of aliens. 

“The national council of the American Federation of Labor could 
not have adopted such a resolution because the question was not even 
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considered at its last session,” Mr. Green declared. “It is true that 
the national convention of the American Federation of Labor held in 
Toronto in November took up the question of the registration of aliens, 
but this was meant as voluntary registration only. 

“Tt was understood that this measure should be more of a protec- 
tion for those aliens who are here legally, who, by obtaining a regis- 
tration card, would be able to identify themselves in case it was 
necessary. However, those who already have certain documents which 
identify their legal entry into the United States should not need to 
apply for special registration cards, That makes it clear that we are 
for voluntary registration of aliens only, and all current reports to 
the contrary are therefore unfounded,” Mr. Green said. 

When asked whether the American Federation of Labor plans to have 
introduced or to support any compulsory registration bill he emphati- 
cally said, “ We do not contemplate doing so.” 

Since the reports of the American Federation of Labors national 
council support of alien registration came north a number of bills 
have been introduced into Congress calling for alien registration. The 
entire foreign-language press bas organized itself in a fight to defeat 
this legislation. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am opposed to registration generally and 
therefore am speaking for the best interests of this country. 
I think we should stop this continuous nuisance of introducing 
legislation which creates a fear amongst our alien population. 
I am sure the problems can be solved with our alien population 
in the United States more easily and favorably to our Govern- 
ment if bills of this kind were not introduced into the Congress. 
Under our present law if you arrest an alien the burden is on 
him to show that he has a right to be here. Why throw more 
burden on the alien and pick on him day in and day out by 
legislation of this kind? 

Not alone will the presumption be against every alien that 
he is illegally here but the burden will also be on him to show 
that he is legally here. In other words, you are placing a double 
burden on the alien to establish his Nght to be here. Under 
the bill introduced by Mr. AswELL the alien will have no end 
of trouble from the time he first sets foot on United States 
soil, because he will have to register every change of address, 
the birth of every child, and everything of that sort, and if a 
woman alien happens to be here married, raising a nice family, 
and happens to become pregnant, her condition is changed, and 
she would have to go to the police department and say her condi- 
tion is changed because she is going to give birth to a child. I 
contend that we have enough law now to deport every unde- 
sirable alien that does not belong in this country. As a matter 
of fact, the present deportation schedule is about 10,000 to 12,000 
a year according to the Department of Labor. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. KVALE. Is it not a fact that under the present law 
many desirable aliens are being deported? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes; but the fact of the matter is that the 
Department of Labor has not sufficient money to deport them 
by any one group. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes, 
Is it not a fact that under the present law 
many undesirable aliens enter the United States? 
Mr. DICKSTHIN. Yes; that is true. 


Mr. ALLGOOD., 
the United States? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. 
here. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. What percentage of those have become citi- 
zens of the United States? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am not talking about those who came 
in unlawfully. I am talking about law-abiding aliens who came 
to this country to remain here and who have their families here 
and who are getting along nicely. The trouble is we are passing 
obnoxious laws which create fear all over the country. You 
find many instances where the people came here 20 years ago. 
They did not have the time to get an education. They brought 
their families. Their sons went to war. They have always in- 
tended to become citizens. Under this law these fathers and 
mothers have to report to an immigration officer twice a year. 
If they go to a hospital and have a bellyache, they have to 
report to the registry bureau. It is such things as that that I 
am complaining about. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Would you amend the law so that those 
who want to become citizens can do so? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Well, sometimes it requires a professor 
to pass the examination. In some of the States they apply the law 


You say there are about 7,000,000 aliens in 


Yes; I say that; but they are already 
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very rigidly. They want a man 75 years of age or more who 
has no school education to pass an examination in the history 
and geography of the United States. They are now citizens, 
and they are a credit to the community. But under the law 
you classify them as aliens. They are here. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Why do they not become American citizens? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Some of them had no schooling and can 
not read the Constitution of the United States; but they have 
children, three or four or five, all born here. Last year, as 
the gentleman knows, against my opposition and against the 
opposition of other Members of the House, we fixed the fee 
as high as $20, which must be paid before the alien ean 
become a citizen. For $20 he can buy four or five pairs of 
shoes for his children. Unemployment has brought about con- 
ditions by which thousands of families who would like to be- 
come citizens can not afford to pay for it, because the fee runs 
to $20 under the bill we passed in 1929. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Those who can not raise $20 are not entitled 
to become citizens. They have been given the protection of 
our laws and have raised and educated their children here, 
who have gone out into the world and are making money. 
Why do they not require their parents to become citizens of 
the United States? I want to see them become citizens of the 
United States. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. If the gentleman can write a law enab- 
ling those people to become citizens without being college pro- 
fessors I would be with him. 

Mr, ALLGOOD. They have schools for adults, so that those 
people can learn to read and write. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Does the gentleman 
woman 75 years of age should go to school? 

Mr. ALLGOOD, We have such schools in my State. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. GLOVER. Does not the Constitution provide that all 
those born in this country are citizens? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired, 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 10 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 additional minutes, 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. The practical effect of this law is that 
at any time when the immigration inspector comes to the con- 
clusion that a person is an alien and came to this country in- 
directly and has not observed all the provisions of the immi- 
gration law he can hale that person before himself and start 
deportation proceedings. 

We must bear in mind that there are a large number of aliens 
in the United States who have been here more than five years, 
so that under the immigration law you can not deport them. 
What would be the purpose of haling these aliens before an 
immigration board when they could not be deported? 

We have thousands of cases now pending before the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and they have had them there for four or five 
years. How can you inaugurate a program of this kind? The 
inspector of immigration, under this proposed law, would at 
once become the judiciary, the officer, the district attorney, the 
executor, and the jailer. He is to determine the fate of the 
man who has been arrested and brought before him, the man 
whom he himself has arrested, when the officer is both prose- 
cutor and judge, and after complete examination he has then to 
present the facts to the Secretary of Labor for final determina- 
tion, and the Secretary uses the act of Congress as his au- 
thority. There is no report of the proceedings of any kind in 
these cases. There is no trial nor is there a right granted 
to be represented by counsel before these inspectors. 

What a good harvest that would be for some unscrupulous 
inspectors and prosecutors, who would also be judges. What 
a wonderful chance for inspectors to ingratiate themselves with 
the Department of Labor and receive promotions. They are 
dealing with human lives and not with cattle. What would be 
the result? What chance would these poor people have in cases 
that are more or less technical rather than willful violations of 
law? 

There are a number of people in this country who came here 
20 and 30 years ago. There are thousands of them. They have 
fine families and they would like to become citizens to-morrow, 
but under your laws they have got to have certificates of arrival 
to prove a legal entry. Ten, fifteen, and twenty years ago we 
did not accurately take certificates of arrival, so people came 
here legally, but they can ‘not establish the fact that they are 
here legally because they can not find their certificates of 
arrival, You could not class them as bad people. They have 
contributed to the war; they have contributed to the manhood 
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of the war, and yet you can not make them citizens. Last year 
we passed a law legalizing all persons who arrived here pre- 
sumably illegally up to June 8, 1921. Now, what has happened? 
There are 18,000 applications filed, and they have not disposed 
of 10 per cent of them. They haye not the administrative force. 
The Appropriations Committee has not given them enough 
money, and it is a slew process. Only a few weeks ago I ap- 
pealed to this Congress to legalize people who are here illegally 
up to 1924, which was the proper time, because 1924 was the 
basic and permanent policy of the immigration law of the 
United States, and there is no reason why we should not legalize 
people up to 1924, because under the statute of limitations five 
years have expired, and you can not put them out. So why not 
turn around and find out who is with us and who is against us? 
That is the only way you will have contentment in this country. 

I am willing to support any form of legislation that will bring 
peace and happiness to all persons residing within our borders, 
but I do not believe Congress should undertake to pass any 
legislation that will bring discontent, bearing in mind that 
we all have no use for criminals or criminal aliens or criminals 
who do a bootlegging business. Why, it is so preposterous, 
The trouble with our whole immigration policy has been that 
some of our good friends are so busy with other important mat- 
ters of the Nation that they do not discuss these things at the 
proper time. Bills are brought out in the last days of the 
Congress under suspension of the rules. 

The bills are steam rolled and sometimes we vote for some 
inhumane measures that, had we known about them, we would 
not have voted for them. We voted some time ago to put in 
the quota class under preference the father and mother of an 
American citizen. Now, you must bear in mind, my dear 
colleagues, that if your father and mother were born in Eng- 
land you might bring them in here within 30 days or 6 months; 
but if they happened to be born in Syria it would take 110 
years before you could bring your father and mother in under 
your present immigration law. How many knew about that, 
and how many would have voted for it if they had known about 
it? Under your present law—and I challenge any Member of 


this House to give an answer to this question—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr, Chairman, I yield the gentleman five addi- 


tional minutes. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. Under your present law a husband can 
bring in his wife and as many legal children as he has; but an 
American woman, who has the same equal rights under the 
nineteenth amendment to the Constitution, can not have the 
same right. If she by chance should marry a man in Syria she 
would have to wait 110 years before she could bring him in 
under the preference quota. If she had married in Poland she 
would have to wait 6 and probably 14 years. All along the 
line you are discriminating against our own American citizens. 
Can some one answer that? I would gladly like to hear an 
answer. 

What is the difference between a male and a female citizen? 

Have we a greater right than she has? We certainly have 
under the present immigration law, because the male citizen has 
a greater right than a female citizen. I know of numbers of 
eases where a woman fell in love with a man whom she could 
not find in this country. Those women would go abroad and 
nrarry, but it would take 10, 15, or 20 years before they could 
bring them in. By what right has the Congress to withhold 
this right from American women? However, that is the case 
under our present immigration law. 

So I say to you—the Members of this House—that we ought 
to, once for all, iron out this tragic condition, not only in the 
present law but let us, once and for all, stop and pass legislation 
that will bring happiness and contentment amongst our for- 
eign population. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. The gentleman has spoken about happiness 
and contentment and he has also referred to the fact that un- 
employment is widespread throughout the country. How about 
the question of putting Mexico and Canada on a quota basis 
so as to stop more immigrants from coming in from those 
countries? 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. I am very glad the gentleman has asked 
that question. In 1924, when you passed your discriminatory 
immigration act, you cut down the number from the whole of 
southern and eastern Europe to almost nothing and you gave 
the favorite child of your immigration law, Great Britain, 
75,000 or 80,000 out of the total of 150,000 quota numbers, and 
you almost froze out everybody else in every country of this 
great civilized world, and I believe the gentleman voted for it. 
As I then stated on this floor, why close the front door and leave 
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the back door open to Mexico; but I was the only voice on this 
floor, outside the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sasaran]. We 
appealed to the House in 1924 and stated that you were only 
closing the front door, that you were destroying families 
by enforced separation, that you were separating brothers 
from sisters, fathers from mothers, and at the same time 
you were letting all these Mexicans come to this country; 
but you paid no attention to me or my distinguished friend 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SasarH], who had served 
his State and the Nation with high ability on the Committee 
on Immigration, 

Mr. ALLGOOD. If the gentleman will again yield, if Mexico 
and Canada had been included in the bill, would the gentleman 
have voted for it? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. My good friend, I am not here at this time 
prepared to render a judgment or make a speech on closing the 
doors to Mexico and Canada, There have been quite a number 
of witnesses before the committee, and I want to at least have 
an opportunity to vote and decide the case upon the evidence. 
I am not going to run away with any idea that the Mexican is 
coming in here to destroy our country. As a matter of fact, if 
the gentleman wants to know, if we enforced the present literacy 
test we could keep 70 per cent of the Mexicans out of this 
country; in fact, if we stretched a point we could do better, 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr, Care]. 

Mr, CABLE. Mr. Chairman, the subject just discussed by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] is an all-im- 
portant one, not only to the large number of unnaturalized resi- 
dents in the United States, but also to the country itself. 

The person who sells his property and business in a foreign 
land, severs his home ties, and with his family comes to the 
United States does so, as a general rule, for the purpose of 
making this country his permanent home. Citizenship through 
naturalization is the logical sequence of such permanent resi- 
denee. Yet, of the 14,000,000 or more foreign-born in the United 
States to-day, less than half have become American citizens. 

Far more immigrants come to the United States than are 
eyer naturalized. During the years from 1908 to 1929, reports 
of the Department of Labor show, the net increase of popula- 
tion, as based on admission and departure of aliens, was 
7,708,777, while during substantially the same period, 1907 to 
1929, but. 2,884,520 were naturalized on their own petition. 

It is not the stringency of our law that prevents a wider 
Americanization of aliens here, for the naturalization require- 
ments are not great. Indeed, for all practical purposes they 
are to-day just the same as they were by the act of 1802, when 
naturalization was made as easy as possible. 

Nor is Americanization prevented by inadequate facilities. 
In the United States there are more than 2,200 courts which 
are open to all those who are eligible to citizenship, and in 
those courts the alien may become an American citizen. The 
country is divided into 28 districts, including Alaska, Porto 
Rica, Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands, each in the charge of an 
examiner, who with the officials in each court is always ready 
to assist and advise the applicant as to the requirements for 
naturalization. This work is supervised by the Commissioner 
of Naturalization, Raymond F. Crist, of Washington, D. C., who 
serves under Robe Carl White, Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

Generally speaking, our courts are not crowded with nat- 
uralization cases. Of course it is true that the courts were con- 
gested in those cities which have large foreign population. But 
that congestion is being relieved by the act of June 8, 1926, in 
which Congress authorized any United States district judge to 
designate examiners to conduct preliminary naturalization hear- 
ings and make findings and recommendations, which the court 
may receive and adopt as the final judgment, if it sees fit. 
Indeed, further relief may be provided by extending the provi- 
sions of that act to the State courts, if necessary. 

Yet the alien is slow to accept the privilege of citizenship the 
United States extends to them. Those who become naturalized 
do so only after an average term of 10 years’ residence in this 
country. And why is it that millions of the foreign born remain 
aliens in our midst? 

It seems to me that it is because the alien has no personal 
contact with the United States Government. His contacts too 
often are with those of his own nationality alone, and his 
confidence is sometimes betrayed by them. 

Let us view for a moment the situation which inspired Israel 
Zangwill’s play, The Melting Pot, the production of which was 
attended by President Roosevelt and his Cabinet in 1907. Zang- 
will’s idea was to stimulate immigration into the United States 
from all over the world, but particularly from Russia. 


The time of the gentleman from New York 
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His purpose was fulfilled, for between 1907 and 1914 the 
foreign born came here at the average rate of approximately 
90,000 a month until veritable islands of aliens formed in our 
cities. These aliens retained their own customs and modes of 
living and many read only those papers printed in their native 
language. There were in the United States a large number of 
publications printed in many different languages and dialects. 

I believe that this situation should be corrected and that all 
aliens who are here lawfully and permanently, and who are 
otherwise qualified, should have the opportunity to become Amer- 
ican citizens, and I believe that those who have been “ boot- 
legged” in should be found and deported. 

How can this best be accomplished? My suggestion is that it 
be done through such annual enrollment of aliens as is provided 
in H. R. 9147, which I recently introduced. My bill would bene- 
fit both the alien and the country. Through registration and 
naturalization officers it would give the alien the personal 
contact with the United States that he does not now have. It 
would interest him in things American. 

The American Federation of Labor agrees with me that my 
registration bill should be enacted into law. When appearing 
before the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization Janu- 
ary 21, 1930, W. C. Roberts, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the American Federation of Labor, read the report of 
the executive council to the recent convention in Toronto, of 
which the following is an excerpt: 


The executive council for a number of years has had this subject 
under consideration. Under present conditions it is not always possible 
for the immigration authorities to prove an alien has entered the country 
unlawfully. Therefore if every such alien in the United States should 
be given the privilege of voluntary registering and obtaining a registra- 
tion certificate it would eventually be helpful in discovering new immi- 
grants who have been smuggled in. We therefore recommend that the 
convention approve a measure that will permit all aliens to voluntarily 
apply for a registration certificate. 

The executive council is also firmly of the belief that in order to 
protect our immigration laws Congress must require the immigration 
officials to register and give certificates of the lawful admission into the 
United States of all immigrants. If those who are now here would 
voluntarily register, and all who come hereafter be given registration 
certificates, it would be possible in a few years to determine which aliens 
are here unlawfully. 


If my bill were law the alien could go to the naturalization 
examiner or the clerk of the court, the representative of the 
Commissioner of Naturalization, and sign an application and 
receive a registration card, which would both identify and pro- 
tect him. It would be worth to him many times the small annual 
fee he would pay for it. 

At the time of enrollment the clerk would advise the director 
of naturalization or commissioner of the district, and he would 
notify a representative of the local board of education that 
such alien is residing in that community and wishes to become 
an American citizen, 

The education of that alien for naturalization is then of both 
local and national interest and concern, It is local in that the 
alien receiving advanced education becomes a better citizen, 
and national in that Uncle Sam will receive a new member who 
should be qualified to participate in the affairs of the country. 
Therefore the United States, through Congress, should do its 
part to prepare the alien for citizenship, and all the registration 
fees should go to the local organization to assist in carrying on 
this most important work of Americanizating the alien. 

Between 1905 and 1925 the Burean of Naturalization main- 
tained a staff of 35 persons who went from city to city and 
promoted citizenship classes to help educate the foreign born. 
Commissioner of Naturalization Crist states that their work 
was very effective, 

Sueh educational supervision might well be reinstated at this 
time. There is an urgent need of stimulating the work of edu- 
eating aliens, as is made possible by H. R. 9147, for the more 
we study the present situation the more we realize that our 
present educational facilities are not being utilized. The United 
States now furnishes free textbooks to aliens on request. Few 
aliens apply individually for these books, and out of 1,500 
cities which have a population of 5,000 or more, where most 
of the aliens are located, the school officials of less than 400 
have applied for these Americanization textbooks. 

Registration would serve as an introduction of the alien to 
the naturalization and education officials. Then the United 
States Government would be in a better position to promote 
citizenship classes and encourage the aliens needing training to 
attend them. The Government could then keep the alien ad- 
vised as to his rights, first, as a resident and later as a citizen 
of the United States, 
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Our present educational requirements for citizenship are not 
high. ‘They should be raised. We insist that American-born 
children spend many years in preparation for the exercise of 
the right of suffrage, which is the greatest privilege of citizen- 
ship. Yet, without requiring equal educational background of 
adult aliens, we grant them citizenship and the incidental right 
to vote, when these adults in many cases are more greatly in 
need of training in Americanism than those children who are 
raised in an American atmosphere. 

A recent editorial in the Toledo (Ohio) Blade is apropos of 
this point: 

ON CITIZENSHIP STANDARDS 


The higher educational requirements for admission to citizenship 
which Representative JOHN L. CABLE, of Lima, Ohio, seeks in the bill he 
has prepared, are already striven for in the Americanization work of 
the Toledo public schools. 4 

As it stands now the Cable proposal is to require that an alien, to 
be admitted to citizenship, must be able to speak, read, and write 
English and have a knowledge of United States history such as the 
public schools expect of 14-year-old pupils, 

Such preparation for citizenship applicants is being given now in the 
Toledo public school evening classes in Americanization and citizenship. 
There is this exception. The emphasis in Toledo is not on instruction 
in American history but in government. Experience has proved that 
the newcomer to the country needs most a good working knowledge of 
the language, a grasp of the fundamentals of our plan of Federal, State, 
and local government, and a correct view of citizenship ideals. In the 
Toledo night classes history is taught only as incidental to these other 
subjects. This has been shown as a wise plan. The time which men 
and women can be expected to attend evening school is Hmited and the 
instruction must be confined to essentials. There is much of public 
grade school study of history which is not germane to adult citizenship 
problems. 

Toledoans can be proud of the work of the public school evening 
classes in aiding foreign-born men and women acquire an adequate 
knowledge and training for citizenship. The judges who pass upon the 
qualifications of applicants for citizenship have been friendly and in 
accord with the aims and standards set in the schools. 

The Cable bill, amended to provide for an adequate knowledge of 
civics rather than history, would be a good provision for the naturaliza- 
tion code. It would then place definitely upon the naturalization ex- 
aminers in the courts the duty to observe exact educational requirements. 
There is no such standard now. This has often discouraged the edu- 
eators seeking to elevate the quality of citizenship. 


It is contended that registration of the alien would be a system 
of espionage. However, registration is not a radical departure 
from our scheme of government. Election registration is com- 
mon throughout our country. Such registration has never been 
a basis of espionage. No more should a man or woman object 
to an annual enrollment, as a prospective good citizen, than a 
good American to-day objects to being registered as a voter. 
Likewise, eyery owner must register his automobile; he receives 
and carries a card showing his Ownership. This card is often 
used by the owner when traveling among the several States as a 
means of identification and protection, 

Every alien, after he had once felt the advantages of possess- 
ing a registration card, would display it with pride. Certainly 
no alien who is lawfully here can object to a registration card 
that will identify him and prevent his being mistaken for one 
unlawfully here. 

In this connection I call the attention of the House to an edi- 
torial in the New York Herald Tribune of Tuesday, February 18, 
which reads as follows: 

ALIEN REGISTRATION 


If Congress decides on the registration of alien residents, its action 
will be about as czarlike as is the registration of voters. Why any 
alien rightfully in the United States or any friends of his should fight 
this reasonable proposal, is hard to understand. Yet Senator WHEELER, 
of Montana, calls on all liberty-loying Americans to oppose a measure 
no more oppressive than dozens of formalities for the sake of record that 
American citizens accept as a matter of course. 

Nobody suggests that Great Britain and France are tyrannical in 
keeping track of foreign residents and visitors, but when the United 
Stafes wants to keep similar tally some alien-minded blocs try to make 
the idea seem odious. It abridges no rights. As a means of sur- 
veillance it is on a par with the exaction of an automobile license. 
Since July 1, 1928, immigrants legally admitted to the United States 
haye been supplied with identification cards. These certificates are as 
much for their protection in case thelr status is questioned as for the 
Government's information, The identification system should be extended 
through enrollment to the entire alien population. It is for the interest 
of the honest entrants to have ready evidence of their legal standing. 
The Department of Labor believes that registration will help in detect- 
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ing the smuggled aliens. Does Senator WHEELER consider that purpose 
“un-American”? Registration is a fact-finding measure needed to 
fortify the safeguards of the quota law. 


The enrollment bill is in no sense a means of compulsory citi- 
zenship. Unless the alien is imbued with a belief that the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the ideals of this country, 
are superior to those of the land of his nativity, and unless of 
his own volition he sets out to become an American citizen, he is 
not, and should not be, admitted to citizenship. We do not wish 
forced citizenship. 

The foreign born who seek naturalization should welcome an 
easier and better contact with the Government, and particularly 
with the Bureau of Naturalization, for it is only through that 
bureau that he can gain the greatest prize the Nation has to 
offer—American citizenship. 

It is very interesting to note here that those who are opposed 
to registration are at the same time, through entry registration, 
seeking to pass bills pending in Congress to legalize the alien 
who came here contrary to our law up to July 1, 1924. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Does not the gentleman think that we 
ought, first, to legalize all persons illegally here up to July 1, 
1924, when we apply this policy of registration? 

Mr. CABLE. No; I do not. I do not feel that an entry in 
defiance of our law should ever be legalized. I do feel, however, 
that those who came here lawfully as a visitor, for instance, and 
who can now neither be deported nor become citizens, should be 
permitted to legalize their entry as immigrants by voluntarily 
recording their residenee in the United States, as provided in 
H. R. 9147. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Does not the gentleman know that there 
are thousands who came here across the Canadian border, who 
did not come illegally, but whose names can not be found in 
the records of the Bureau of Immigration, or as having paid 
the head tax? Furthermore, does not the gentleman realize 
that we legalized such entries up to June 3, 1921? 

Mr. CABLE. There are aliens lawfully here who can not 


prove such entry because of inadequate records, and who are, 
therefore; denied naturalization, but who, at the same time, 
can not be deported. There should be no serious objection to 
legalizing their entry through the machinery set-up in the 
enrollment of aliens bill I recently introduced, provided their 
entry was not in violation of the law. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Does not the gentleman know that in 
1929 Congress passed a law providing for an identification 
card, together with a photograph with his name, so that he 
may produce it for citizenship? 

Mr. CABLE. I am aware of that fact, and the enrollment 
bill I have introduced is based on the principle of that law. But 
why should not the alien already here register? 

Mr. JENKINS. The law provides that any alien coming 
into the United States before June 3, 1921, if he has com- 
mitted no crime and is not deportable, is entitled to be regis- 
tered and be naturalized. 

Mr. CABLE. Yes; and the 1906 naturalization act provides 
for the registration of aliens. 

Mr. JENKINS. We passed another law for registering those 
who came after 1928 and that only leaves the interim between 
1921 and 1928, so that you would only be concerned in register- 
ing those who came here between 1921 and 1928. 

Mr. CABLE. The bill I am sponsoring simply carries into ef- 
fect the principle of the 1928 act and the 1906 naturalization law. 
Under the 1906 law, a certificate of arrival is provided for eyery 
alien arriving in the United States. These are sometimes called 
immigrant identification cards. They have been issued only 
since July, 1928. An order under the 1906 law was promulgated 
by the Secretary of Labor, providing for the issuance of these 
cards to all newly arrived aliens admitted into this country for 
permanent residence. Such cards contain the name, descrip- 
tion, and photograph of the alien together with other data 
regarding his admission to this country, and are issued by the 
United States consul abroad when granting a permanent visa 
to the alien. They are signed by the consul and by the immi- 
grant applying for the visa, and become valid only when signed 
by an immigration inspector in this country at the time the 
alien is lawfully admitted. The cards are issued in duplicate. 
The original is presented to the alien and the duplicate is filed 
with the Bureau of Naturalization for use in facilitating 
naturalization of the alien. Thus it is that, excepting as the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS] says, only those who ar- 
rived between 1921 and 1928 are concerned in securing registra- 
tion cards. However, if House bill 9148 is enacted into law, 
those lawfully arriving since July 1, 1928, would be required to 
enroll annually. 

Annual enrollment would, I believe, make the alien feel that 
he is part of America, It would acquaint him with and beget in 
him a further interest in our ideals and form of government, 
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and would help break down the barrier of prejudice that some- 
times confronts the foreigners who come to this country. The 
enrollment of the alien will help win for him the respect of his 
community, as well as its aid from an educational standpoint. 
He will have a friend at court on whom he ean rely. 

The idea of enrolling the alien is not a new one. President 
Harding, in his message to Congress, December 8, 1922, indorsed 
the annual enrollment of aliens, The President said: 


There are pending bills for the registration of the alien who has come 
to our shores, I wish the passage of such an act might be expedited. 
Life amid American opportunities is worth the cost of registration, if it 
is worth the seeking, and the Nation has the right to know who are 
citizens in-the making or who live among us and share our advantages 
while seeking to undermine our cherished institutions. This provision 
will enable us fo guard against the abuses in immigration, checking the 
undesirable whose irregular coming is his first violation of our laws. 
More, it will facilitate the needed Americanizing of those who mean 
to enroll as fellow citizens. 


Secretary of Labor James J. Davis is an ardent adyocate of 
the annual enrollment of aliens, Mr. Davis has a most excel- 
lent record as Secretary of Labor, serving under three Presi- 
dents in that. office—a record never before achieved. The Sec 
retary came to the United States as an immigrant boy, and as 
a naturalized citizen has done more for the foreign porn here 
than any other person. In him the alien has a true friend. 
Mr. Davis would not advocate a measure which would not be of 
greatest benefit to the foreign born. The Secretary stands 
squarely back of the annual enrollment of the alien. 

Another President of the United States also advocated the 
registration of aliens, provided certain conditions existed in 
this country. In his annual message to the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, first session, in 1925, President Coolidge, in referring to 
immigration, advised Congress: 


While our country numbers among its best citizens many of those of 
foreign birth, yet those who now enter in violation of our laws by that 
act thereby place themselves in a class of undesirables. If investiga- 
tion reveals any considerable number coming here in defiance of our 
immigration restriction, it will undoubtedly create the necessity of 
registering all aliens. 


Let us apply the rule of Calvin Coolidge to the condition 
existing here in the United States. Alien smuggling has been a 
most serious impediment to the enforcement of our immigration 
laws since the enactment of the first Chinese exclusion act. 
With the development of our general restrictive immigration 
policy, the practice of smuggling aliens, or their own surrepti- 
tious entrance, into the United States spread to the nationals 
of other countries. Aliens who are not admissible under the 
law because of physical, mental, or moral unfitness, as well as 
those excluded solely by the quota restriction, are smuggled 
across the borders or into our seaports. 

We have 6,000 miles of land boundaries. Secretary Davis, in 
his annual report, states that 50,000,000 persons cross and 
recross the land borders each year, of which 30,000,000 are aliens, 
and that 1,000,000 seamen come to our shores each year. Is it 
any wonder that a large number of undesired and debarred 
aliens have found their way into the United States and now are 
merged in our population of 120,000,000 or more? Of course 
the number of those unlawfully here is not known. But my 
guess is that there are here at least 1,000,000 who have entered 
in defiance of our law. 

The money appropriated to search out and discoyer and 
deport these aliens is not adequate, nor is the law. The pres- 
sure to enter the United States is so great at our borders that 
outlaws resort to crimes ranging from bribery to murder—any- 
thing—to get in. This pressure is a great strain on our border 
patrol, which was organized in 1924 to keep out those seeking 
illegal entry. A much larger force of patrolmen is required to 
uphold our law. 

In 1928 over 25,000 violators of the law were apprehended, 
of whom 20,000 were smuggled aliens, In the year just closed— 
1929—the total of those apprehended violating the law was more 
than 34,500, of whom 29,500 were smuggled aliens, Enforce- 
ment of our laws when this vast number is constantly trying to 
violate them is no easy task. It is a hard one and an exceed- 
ingly dangerous one. Many lives are taken by the desperadoes 
who have set their minds on crossing the border into the United 
States, whatever may be the cost. Following is the roll of 
honor of the border patrol: 


1. Frank H. Clark, killed at El Paso, Tex., on December 13, 1924. 

2. August D. De La Pena, killed at Rio Grande City, Tex., on August 
83, 1925. 

3. William W. McKee, killed near Alambre ranch, 40 miles south of 
Tucson, Ariz., on April 23, 1926. 
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4. Lon Parker, killed near Wiilis ranch, Huachuca Mountains, Ari- 
zona, on July 25, 1926. 

5. Thad Pippin, killed in mountains near El 
24, 1927. 

6. Franklin P. Wood, presumed to have been rammed and sunk by, 
and while in pursuit of, a smuggler’s boat in the Detroit River, De- 
cember 15, 1927. Body never recovered. 

7. Norman G. Ross, killed by apprehended alien while in rear seat 
of alien's car on February 10, 1928, near Kane Springs, Calif. 

8. Robert H. Lobdell. Killed near Roseau, Minn., December 25, 1928. 

9. Earl A. Roberts. Killed by a liquor smuggler about March 23, 
1929, at Algonac, Mich. 

10, Benjamin T. Hill. Killed by, and while pursuing, a suspected 
smuggler in El Paso, Tex., May 3), 1929. 


Paso, Tex.. on April 


To the gentleman from Washington, the man from Hoquiam, 
Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, is due great credit for the change in the 
immigration policy of the United States from the open door to 
one of selection and restriction. He has served on the House 
Immigyation Committee ever since he came to Congress 17 years 
ago. He helped write the 1917 act. In 1919 he became chair- 
man of the House Immigration Committee, and through his 
capable leadership, his perseverance, his patriotism, and his 
keen sagacity, the 1921 and 1924 Johnson quota laws were 
passed, and restriction thereupon became the permanent policy 
of this Nation. If the gentleman from Washington [ALBERT 
JOHNSON] had accomplished nothing else during his long service 
here than the 1924 quota lew which bears his name, he would 


go down in history as the author of one of the greatest laws | 


ever enacted by Congress, 

With restriction came a still greater pressure for admission, 
and thousands have crossed our borders—Canadian and Mex- 
ican—coming here illegally, by automobile, by airplane, and 
by water, until the large number of those who are here illegally 
ean be determined only by enrollment or registration. The time 
is. ripe for enacting into law the presidential recommendation of 
Calvin Coolidge. The situation is ably depicted in this editorial 


which appeared in the Cincinnati Enquirer February 1, 1930: 
ALIEN REGISTRATION 
Representative Joun L. CABDE, of Ohio, has introduced a bill in Con- 


gress designed to stop the illegal and surreptitious entry of aliens into 
this country whose presence here so seriously affects the national situa- 


tion of labor and unemployment. 

Representative CABLE is a member of the Immigration Committee, for 
whose use in the effort to stem this foreign influx Chairman JOHNSON, 
of the committee, says all present appropriations are inadequate and 
insufficient. 

In order to enable the Government more easily to ascertain the 
names and addresses of illegal aliens and proceed with their deporta- 
tion is the object of Representative CABLE'S bill. 

The Ohio legislator estimates that more than a million aliens have 
entered the United States illegally. 

This bill also most sensibly suggests the simplification of the naturali- 
zation process by making any alien who had met its requirements for 
five consecutive years eligible to citizenship without any previous decla- 
ration of intention. 

The measure provides that any alien who should fail to register 
annually or otherwise did not comply with its requirements would not 
be eligible to citizenship until after conforming with the regulations 
for an additional three years. 

It does not seem that any reasonable objection could be urged against 
this measure. It provides for a systematic checking system; has in 
mind the legitimate interests of American labor and the general good 
of society. It seems to be wholly in line with the best safeguarding 
immigration legislation. 


Another very interesting editorial on this subject appeared in 

the Cleveland News of February 6, 1930: 
DEPORT SMUGGLED ALIENS 

Aliens illegally in this country—what is to be done about them and 
to discourage the practice of surreptitious entry? 

Congressman JOHN L. CABLE, of Ohio, a member of the Immigration 
Committee, urges the compulsory registration of all aliens annually, so 
that the process of securing the names of illegal entrants could be 
simplified. 

He estimated that a million have entered the country without com- 
plying with the law, and urged that steps be taken to secure deporta- 
tion where they are justified by circumstances. If there is merit in 
the quota law, the country should benefit from it. > 

Manifestly it is impossible to closely guard the thousands of miles 
of land and water that are the borders of this country to make sure 
that none will enter without legal authority. Nor can it be expected 
that the Immigration Bureau, given only a limited appropriation, will 
be able with its small force to take a yearly census to sift out the ones 
who do not belong here. 
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But this powerful Nation has decided that it shall be the judge of 
the number who shall annually come from other nations to seek a haven 
here and enjoy the same opportunities as its own people. It ought to 
carry out that decision—and select them! 

Whether through an annual registration, or by other means, the 
strength of this Nation should be flung to the defense of a law which 
permits it to say who and how many from other lands shall have the 
protection of its flag. 

Smuggled aliens have forfeited the right to citizenship. They should 
not have immunity from penalty for getting in through stealth. 


Thus far we have considered only the problems that confront 
us in dealing with the aliens already in the United States, 
whether their entry has been legal or illegal. Let us now turn 
our attention for a moment to another subject closely allied to 
the one just before us—administration of our immigration laws 
by American consuls abroad. 

Many of those interested in restriction believed that the immi- 
gration problem had been solved, just as soon as the 1924 
Johnson Act was signed by President Coolidge. This was prob- 
ably so for the active proponents of the enactment of such a 
measure, but certainly not for the Department of State. 

The .law squarely placed on the shoulders of the consular 
officers of the Department of State the duty of stemming the 
tide of immigrants before they had started to the United States. 
It was the task of the consuls to grant or refuse to grant visas, 
and in so doing to ascertain the nationality of each applicant 
and classify him as immigrant or nonimmigrant, quota or non- 
quota, preference or nonpreference, eligible or ineligible to citi- 
zenship, or physically, mentally, or morally fit or unfit for 
admission. 

American consular officers also have full responsibility for 
preventing the issue of visas to immigrants who exceed the 
numerical limitations or quotas prescribed by the act of 1924. 

It is very interesting to note just how the quotas are assigned 
to the nationals of the various states, especially in view of the 
fact that many nationals do not reside in their native counties 
but are scattered throughout the entire world. 

A quota year begins July 1. Before the opening of the year 
each American consul, whereyer he may be stationed through- 
out the world, who is expecting a definite number of quota appli- 
cations, makes a request for a block of immigration visa num- 
bers to cover his estimated demands. This request includes a 
separate list by quotas of the names of persons having prefer- 
ence authorizations received by them from the department for 
whom guota numbers were not obtainable during the previous 
fiscal year. When the quota-control officer at London, for ex- 
ample, has received all the requests for advance allotments from 
the consulates which will need them, he totals them together 
with an estimate of his own office. Preference and nonprefer- 
ence are kept separate. 

The quota-contrel officer, if either estimate exceeds the quota 
allotted to the nationals of} that particular country under the 
1924 act, as amended by the national-origins provision, makes a 
proportionate and uniform cut in allotting quota numbers to the 
various consulates. Not more than 10 per cent of quotas over 
300 may be issued during each month of the fiscal year. Each 
consul reports weekly by mail during the first nine months of 
the quota year, and by telegraph the remaining portion of the 
quota year, the status of the allotment received by him. 

Surgeons of the United States Public Health Service and 
immigration inspectors have been detailed to serve as technical 
advisers in immigration matters in the principal consulates of 
Europe. In most of the other cities the consul is authorized 
and does designate a list of physicians in the district as per- 
sons whose medical tests most nearly approximate the final 
medical test at the port of entry, and may require medical 
certificate from any one of these doctors, The examination of 
aliens by consuls abroad may obviate the hardships of the 
immigrant, his wife, and children, by preventing them from 
disposing of all their earthly possessions And traveling to the 
United States, only to be refused admission because they can 
not pass the port of entry medical and other examinations, 

Suppose John Colzell, his wife, and three minor children wish 
to emigrate from their home in Stockholm to the United States. 
Colzell was born in London. His wife was born in Copenhagen, 
and the children were born in Stockholm. 

For immigration purposes the test of nationality is the place 
of birth. However, an accompanying wife may take her hus- 
band’s quota nationality. The accompanying children must 
take the father’s nationality, unless his country’s quota has 
been exhausted, in which case they may take the mother’s. 

Colzell applies to the American consulate at Stockholm for 
immigration visa for himself and family. After satisfying the 
consul that the family is admissible by having passed the neces- 
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sary tests, and there being quota numbers sufficient, the Colzell 
family receives quota visas and haye four months in which to 
reach the United States. Colzell has every reason to believe 
that they will be admitted when they reach this country because 
the tests abroad are similar to those at the ports of entry. 
Likewise, if they come within the time specified in the visa 
they are sure of being within the quota. 

It is interesting to note that during the past fiscal year the 
following number of nonquota immigration visas were issued 
by American consular officers abroad: 30,377 to alien husbands, 
wives, and minor children of American citizens; 12,179 to re- 
turning residents of the United States ; 99,333 to natives of inde- 
pendent American countrtes; 1,238 to ministers and professors; 
1,419 to students; and 95 to women who lost their Američan 
citizenship through marriage, making a total of 144,641 non- 
quota visas. 

The immigration work of the American consuls is highly com- 
mendable. The number of rejections at ports of entry has 
been reduced from 1.6 per cent in 1925 to less than 1 per cent in 
1929. How great the pressure and stupendous task can more 
easily be understood when we realize that 2,000,000 aliens are 
now applying for immigration quota visas when the total quota 
is but 164,667. 

Unless our consuls continue to stand firm, there is still grave 
danger of breaking down our restrictive policy through the 
demand of foreign-born prospective immigrants for admission 
to the United States as nonimmigrant “temporary visitors.” 
The law provides that “an alien visiting the United States tem- 
porarily as a tourist or temporarily for business purposes ” may 
enter the United States without being counted in the quota. 
The pressure for such admission is powerful. We have 14,000,- 
000 foreign born in the United States, many of whom have 
relatives or friends who have been denied admission as immi- 
grants. Influential organizations often back such relatives and 
friends to come as prospective “ visitors.” 

A large class of people in this country favor our restrictive 
immigration so long as it does not affect anyone in whom they 
may be interested, but when the denial comes close home, such 
person seeks to thwart the very policy he has theretofore sup- 
ported. If all persons who have been refused immigration visas 
were permitted to come as “ temporary visitors,” the provisions 
of the act would be frustrated and the law itself would become 


a nullity. This country would soon be flooded with “ tempo- 
rary visitors" coming to see relatives, and the whereabouts of 
such visitors would soon be difficult to ascertain. 

Further complications wéuld arise because the Government 
does not have sufficient money to search out these “ visitors” 
if they remain beyond the time allowed. Arrangement must 


be made with their own country to receive them. In the mean- 
time deportation is being resisted by those friends who are 
interested in a particular case. 

The work of the consuls in reducing to minimum number of 
“visitors” is shown by the figures for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1925, when 25,939 such “visitors” were admitted. 
This number has increased to 39,737 for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929. Of this number, 14,012 were natives of Great 
Britain. 

Great credit is due John Forsythe Simmons, chief of the visa 
office in the State Department, for his. excellent administration 
of our immigration laws. The State Department supervised the 
immigration work of more than 300 consulates general, con- 
sulates, and vice consulates abroad which issue visas. ‘The 
men in charge of these offices are honestly, conscientiously, and 
effectively carrying out the will of the people, expressed by 
Congress in the desire for a selective, restrictive, and humane 
immigration act. 

There is nothing more important to those who have the wel- 
fare of this country at heart than the maintenance of our ideals 
and traditions. Anything which will help to maintain them 
should receive the serious consideration of all, both Americans 
and aliens, and their Representatives in Congress. I have in- 
troduced in this House a bill providing for the annual enroll- 
ment of aliens, because of my deep conviction that, when enacted 
into law, it will help us more fully to perform that patriotic 
duty. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ALLcoop]. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, as has already been stated, 
for years and years the American Congress met and recessed 
and met again without taking cognizance of the millions of 
foreigners that were pouring into our country. This condition 
continued until the World War, and at the close of the World 
War Hon. John L. Burnett, who was chairman of the Immigra- 
tion Committee, coming from the district that I represent, 
brought before the American Congress, as he had been attempt- 
ing to bring for years and years, the necessity for tightening 
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up the immigration laws and preventing the millions of for- 
eigners coming to our shores. Unfortunately death came to this 
great man, and he was removed from the scene of activity, but 
for the 20 years he had been in Congress he had been studying 
immigration laws and had made it a specialty. He was a 
master of the subject. ` 

I dare say that if he had lived many of the imperfections of 
our present law of which the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DIcKSTEIN] complains to-day could have been ironed out. 

Mr. HOGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HOGG. Does the gentleman not think it fair to state that 
the law which the gentleman refers to was passed by a Repub- 
lican House and a Republican Senate and was signed by a 
Republican President? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. The gentleman to whom I refer had been 
advocating this question for years and years, and I think that 
the time was ripe for the laws that were passed by the Repub- 
lican House and Republican Senate. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, as 
a member of the committee and as a Member of the Congress 
that helped pass the two restrictive immigration laws in 1921 
and 1925, I say that politics did not play any part in the enact- 
ment of those great American measures. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Yes, 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Does the gentleman know that if some of 
our Americans went over to Europe now and attempted to come 
into the United States, about 90 per cent of them could not 
answer the foolish questions being propounded by the American 
consulates and physicians on the other side? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Yes; I judge that is so. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that 
a man or woman who is about to enter the United States is 
asked a number of questions pertaining to something it would be 
impossible to answer, such as how many feathers has a goose, 
and whether if you were on a boat and the boat sank what you 
would live on, and how many stars there are in the heavens? 

Is it not a fact that there is discrimination in our consulates 
abroad, notwithstanding what the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CABLE] says, to the effect that they are treating the thing so 
finely? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. With the unemployment conditions that 
prevail in the United States to-day, considering the fact that 
we virtually had no immigration laws here for the first 125 
years of our Nation’s history, and in view of the fact that 
during some years a million and a million and a half of for- 
eigners came to our shores, and now, when we are faced with 
widespread poverty throughout this Nation and with unemploy- 
ment, I think it is time for us to further restrict immigration. 
Take this law that we have under consideration to-day. I find 
on page 44 the following: 

PMPLOYMENT SERVICD 

For the Employment Service, including the same objects specified 
under this head in the act making appropriations for the Department 
of Labor for the fiscal year 1930, for cooperation with the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau in the establishment of offices to secure 
employment for veterans, $23,000. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. But some gentleman this morning said 
that Mr. Hoover had called a conference of all the business men, 
and has not that changed the situation somewhat? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. That gets us back into politics. I am dis- 
cussing unemployment in this country. Here you are asking 
for $23,000 to give employment to war veterans, to help find 
employment for them. I think American Congressmen should 
look first after America and Americans and prevent foreigners 
coming here and taking the work that our ex-service men 
should have. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, may I have five minutes 
more? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more, 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Dick- 
STEIN] referred to our policy toward those who seek admission 
to these shores. The gentleman must know that before the im- 
migration act was passed large concentration_camps were or- 
ganized in some European countries, where people were gathered 
together and coached in a little English in order to enable them 
to answer questions that would be propounded to them by the 
immigration officials on this side. When they got to Ellis 
Island the examiner would not turn from one page to another. 


The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
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In fact, the Immigrants were coached to answer the questions 
contained on a certain page which they were told to read. They 
were coached expressly to answer certain questions. Would the 
gentleman from New York go back to that situation? 

Further, the people who operated these concentration camps 
would give the aliens money with which to enter Ellis Island, 
and after the aliens had gotten in, that money was taken from 
them and sent back to Europe and used over again. That 
system was a fraud, 

Mr. DICKSTHIN. 
anything about it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KNUTSON, I was there, and I conferred with American 
consuls, and upon my return I visited Ellis Island, and I saw 
what the system was at this end. Perhaps I do not know as 
much about it as the gentleman from New York, but I know 
the truth of what I have stated. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Well, I have acquainted myself with the 
facts, and I am not ih favor of an open door. What the gen- 
tleman is doing is to separate American families, separate wives 
and husbands and mothers and children, 

Mr. KNUTSON. Well, let them go back, instead of coming 
here to demoralize cur labor market. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. If an American son here in this country 
ean take care of an old mother or father 60 or 70 years old with- 
out interfering with American labor, we have no legal right to 
separate the mother or father from the son. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the gentleman will introduce a bill with 
i minimum age limit and not permit anybody under 50 or 55 
years of age to come in, I would support it, But the gentleman 
wants to bring in all ages. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I would do no such thing, 
the limit at 60. 

Mr, KNUTSON. Then I will favor it. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I hope the House will follow the gentle- 
nran’s advice. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Gentlemen, you can see from this demonstra- 
tion that the immigration question is a burning question, I am 
always glad to see this question discussed here on the floor of 
this House, because it is always of vital interest to the Ameri- 
ean people. I have raised the question of the quota from Mex- 
ico, which affects people to the south of us, because Mexicans 
are now coming into Texas and other cotton-growing States, and 
that deeply affects our cotton problem. That interferes with us 
in the other cotton-growing States and produces conditions that 
are not fair to us. I hope we will gradually work up to the 
place where we will vote for laws that will exclude the alien 
and give preference to Americans, 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CABLE, Does the gentleman care to express himself on 
the voluntary registration bill? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I am in favor of passing a law that will let 
foreigners know that America is, in the first place, for Anreri- 
cans. Any kind of a registration bill that the gentleman or any- 
body else will write will receive my support when it comes to 
the question of protecting Americans, Q 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. 
more? 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman one 
minute more. 

Mr, CULKIN. 


I am sure the gentleman does not know 


I would place 


Mr. Chairman, may I have one minute 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield there? 
Mr. ALLGOOD. Yes. 


Mr. CULKIN. I will say to the gentleman that he seems 
more good-tempered than the other “belligerents” here a 
moment ago—the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON] 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]. How 
far would the gentleman go on the question of reuniting these 
families? 

Mr, ALLGOOD. I would have to give study to the provisions 
of the immigration bill. The feature that affects my people is 
the immigration from Mexico. I am in favor of putting Mexico 
on the quota basis. 

Mr. CULKIN. There seems to be some difference of opinion 
on that case, 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CULKIN. But there is no general solution. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Kvare]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KVALE, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, a 
new Member of Congress always, it seems, offers an apology for 
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presuming to address the House. I now understand better the 
feelings that prompt them; I offer that apology in all sincerity, 

My reason for asking for time is based upon the consideration, 
a few days ago, of the independent offices appropriation bill. 
In the debate on that measure the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. WoopruM], 2 member of the subcommittee in charge of 
the bill, made reference to the item for the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and referred to the commission’s work, its problems, 
and to the desirability of the creation of an independent com- 
mission that would more ably, capably, and effectively perform 
the duties that were gradually and surely mounting. 

Yesterday this editorial appeared in the Daily News: 


POWER COMMISSIONS 


One new commission at least, of the many President Hoover has sug- 
gested, is meeting with cordial approyal from a critical Congress. This 
is the revised Federal Power Commission, which comes up for attention 
Tuesday. Unmistakable signs of acute trouble, coming from the present 
commission for the past six months, haye. convinced Congressmen that 
something must be done. 

Problems complicated and far-reaching must be decided by this com- 
mission, Composed of three busy Cabinet members, it now must leave 
most of the deciding to a secretary and other subordinate officials. 

At present these subordinates disagree sharply on fundamental issucs. 
The most important concerns accounting. The commission has not had 
time to study it. A House committee attempted to, only to be met with 
this somewhat overwhelming statement of the things involved. 

Said William V. King, chief accountant: 

“When it comes to the larger developments where the licensee is con- 
trolled by a holding company and where the affairs of the licensee are 
managed and supervised by a management concern, and where the con- 
struction work is done by a construction company controlled by the 
holding company, and where the real estate and water rights are acquired 
from a real-estate company owned by the holding company, and where 
the principal charges in the accounts of the licensee come from the 
holding company and the management concern and the construction 
company and the real-estate company, and the major part of the charges 
are not made directly by the licensee, and where there are all kinds of 
contracts involved and intercorporate relationships, I do not believe that 
the departments have in their employ accountants qualified to do the 
work required of them.” 

The Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee will under- 
take to probe the accounting and other controversies this week. 

Should more accountants be employed? What sort of items should 
they allow the companies to include with construction costs? Should 
the legal staff be increased? Should suits be brought against companies 
refusing to display their books? What should the commission do about 
the valuable Flathead power sites? Should it undertake regulator func- 
tions provided for in the power act for which it has never had time? 

The mere contemplation of these questions seems to indicate it is 
time to create a new power commission composed of full-time members 
specially qualified for their task. 


Mr. Chairman, that, it seems to me, is a fair and a most per- 
tinent statement, and one that does distinct credit to the News. 
It is in line with the view of the situation voiced by the gentle- 
man from Virginia and borne out by the published hearings on 
that measure, in which is recorded the testimony of the com- 
mission's executives and employees which was developed by the 
careful and intelligent queries of Mr. Wooprum. 

Those hearings, by the way, contain statements of great 
significance regarding all the items which the independent offices 
bill carried, and might furnish material for weeks and weeks 
of research and study into a wide variety of important matters. 
But I am referring to-day to the pages numbered 871 to 456, 
whieh include the statements of witnesses on the Power Com- 
mission items. 

The editorial asks what the commission should do about the 
valuable Flathead power sites. They are mentioned in the 
hearings. To quote only two senteuces here, we note that Col- 
onel Tyler, chief engineer for the commission, in his testimony 
states (p. 453) that— 


Practically the entire force of the commission has been working 
on that Flathead case. 


And in concluding his testimony, Mr. Bonner, the executive 
secretary of the commission, states (p. 456) that— 

The next meeting is due about now, but it has been held off until 
a determination could be made in a rather important case, so that 
it could be acted upon at the next meeting. 


He refers to the next meeting of the commission. It has not 
met, according to testimony, for many weeks. The Flathead 
ease is receiving almost the complete attention of the office down 
there, A determination is being reached—and not by the com- 
mission, for they are not to be called into session until the 
decision has been reached by the executive secretary and he is 
ready to haye them approve it. 
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Mr. Chairman, for years certain Members of this House, 
chief among them perhaps the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
AreNtTz], who is now in this Chamber, have agitated for the 
creation of a Federal power commission, independent, separate, 
and distinct from other agencies, with full time executives and 
employees adequate in number and competent to do the work 
intrusted to them, and with adequate funds provided by Con- 
gress. These Members, who baye pioneered in this work, now 
have the satisfaction of seeing their ranks augmented within 
the past few months by the President of the United States him- 
self, by Members of the President’s Cabinet, and by friends of 
good government, both in and out of Congress, pleading for the 
establishment of this independent power commission. 

The hearings are particularly eloquent in their description of 
the condition of the comrtfission’s accounting work. This is the 
work which, under the law, determines for the Government the 
cost of construction of these vast projects, and decides which 
charges and expenses, before and after the licenses are granted, 
may be considered rightful and legitimate and may be included 
in the cost of construction. 

These accounts are then filed away, in the event that the Goy- 
ernment may, under the law, wish or need to recapture the sites 
which are leased, usually for 50-year periods, to these licensees. 
It is, from the standpoint of the Government and the public, a 
part of the commission’s duties which is at least as important 
as, if not more important than, the granting of licenses for the 
development of the power. 

Right now, according to the testimony, there are dozens of 
projects awaiting attention in this regard. The work is 10 
years behind, in effect. There is one group of tremendous 
developments numbering 25, according to the executive secretary, 
and aggregating in value $187,000,000, all now pending before 
the commission but on which practically nothing in the way of 
final accounting has been done. 

Why? Why have an increasing number of officials and others 
come to favor eStablishment of a separate and independent full- 
time commission? Undoubtedly because they know that the 
present situation can not continue; they know that the work can 
not go on under control of an executive: secretary, ordinarily 
charged only with ministerial duties but who here has the entire 
control of this tremendous work under his own fingers, and, for 
that matter, who has the commission itself under his control. 


For they are Cabinet members, all three of them already over- 
burdened with the cares of their own offices. 

There is sharp dissension among the personnel of the em- 
ployees of the commission as to policies and procedure, as the 


hearings also bring out. These men who favor the independent 
commission sense the fact, I am certain, that if this is allowed 
to go forward there may be a situation, and soon, that will ap- 
proximate in gravity and seriousness the condition which was 
recently revealed in another administration in connection with 
the disposal of our oil reserves. They know that this water- 
power question is something too tremendous to leave to a part- 
time agency, undermanned, improperly controlled, to carry for- 
ward in the way it has been done in the last years and months. 

Not only that. This work is steadily increasing, and those 
interested in this vital question want it considered now, to-day, 
this week, this nronth—at least, in time so that this body in 
Congress may fully and deliberately consider it under the rules 
of the House and not be forced to dispose of it, if at all, at the 
last minute under suspension of the rules, when debate is 
limited to a few minutes, amendments are not in order, and 
oe and satisfactory consideration is a literal impossi- 

lity. 

This question of the Flathead site itself, raised in this edi- 
torial, brings in a story that I am frank to confess is a little 
too involved for me. And yet I can see enough in this record— 
and I have examined it with some care and have troubled to 
go to source materials for information—to know that when 
this project and the applications for its development have been 
under consideration for months and even years within the com- 
mission's offices, when open hearings have been held which have 
developed further vital questions, when a committee in another 
body of this Congress is now endeavoring to ascertain the facts, 
and undoubtedly will, despite the fact that they have previously 
been denied access to the records of the commission in this case 
and in another case, the Cumberland case, and when they are 
now at the point of uncovering and studying these records, and 
when sentiment is changing eyery moment, consistently and 
rapidly, for the establishment of this independent commission, 
now is not the time to let this executive secretary and his 
agency go forward to an ultimate decision on a most important 
matter of this kind, 

The Flathead case involves millions and millions of dollars: 
it involves a tremendous amount of potential power; it involves 
a value to the public comparable to that of Muscle Shoals 
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itself; and I now ask that Congress indicate to the commission 
its wish that action be delayed until the House and Senate shall 
have had an opportunity to record their desires as respects the 
establishment of an independent and separate power commis- 
sion. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr, BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from the Philippines [Mr. Os1As]. 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I had no intention to speak this afternoon, knowing that the 
House is engaged in a study of a bill making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for this 
Government, but when I found on page 69 under the War 
Department, an item which appropriates a certain sum for the 
Philippines, I thought I would be recreant to my duty if I did 
not rise to express the indebtedness of my people for the atten- 
tion of Congress. 

Let me read the item to which I have reference: 


BUREAU OF INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Care of insane Filipino soldiers: For an additional amount for the 
care, maintenance, and treatment at asylums in the Philippine Islands, 
of insane natives of the Philippine Islands, conforming to the act of 
Congress approved May 11, 1908 (U. 8. C., title 24, sec. 198), fiscal year 
1929, $1.50. 


A Congress which has been dealing with appropriations in- 
volving billions, now is called upon to devote itself seriously to 
a very unusual item, considering the unique sum of $1.50 for 
the Philippine Islands. I do not speak in jest, Mr. Chairman 
and members, when I say I express the deep indebtedness of 
18,000,000 Filipinos for this sum, which, undoubtedly, will 
merit the unanimous approval of the members of this committee. 
It is not the money that is important. It is the attention 
which it means to us, and the spirit behind it that is significant. 

For 14 years the Congress of the United States has not en- 
acted a constructive law that would solve, once for all, the 
great American-Philippine problem. For 14 years my people 
have been pleading for the grant of that freedom which was 
promised when you enacted the Jones law in 1916, wherein it 
was specifically and categorically stated that American sover- 
eignty over the Philippine Islands would be withdrawn ‘as soon 
as a stable government could be established therein. 

Mr. Chairman and Members, we have been sending mission 
after mission from the Philippine Islands to press upon the 
Government and people of this country for solution the funda- 
mental problem of Philippine freedom. Our petitions so far 
seem to have fallen upon deaf ears, for they have as yet borne 
ho concrete results. So when I see the War Department seri- 
ously recommending to the Congress of the United States an 
item involving the sum of $1.50, I say to myself, “A new day 
for the Philippines has dawned at last.” 

When the department charged with the duty of administering 
Philippine affairs seeks to present to the attention of the House 
and the Senate of the United States an item of only one dollar 
and one-half, it must mean that a new day has come at last for 
us, No more do we have to contend with the seeming apathy 
of the years past. If the executive department and the Con- 
gress of the United States, with painstaking patience and with 
meticulous care, show such attention and interest, certainly the 
day should not be far distant when the Congress of the United 
States and the Government and people of this great Republic 
will act upon the grant of Philippine freedom, which is far more 
important than the question of dollars and cents. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAMTON]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I was sorry I did not know the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. KyALp] was to speak on the question of power develop- 
ment on the Flathead and other power developments. I would 
have been glad to have heard him. Not having heard him, 
except in part, I am, of course, not fully advised as to the pur- 
port of his speech. But as I understand, the purpose of the 
speech, in part at least, was to suggest the advisability of delay 
in the granting of any permit by the Federal Power Commission 
pending the possible creation of a new power commission that 
could pass upon the question. 

As to the desirability of a change in the law with reference 
to the personnel of the Power Commission, if I have understood 
properly that the gentleman advocates this, I am entirely in 
agreement with him, and we both agree with President Hoover 
as announced in his message to Congress. 

The Congress has a great deal of faith in the multiple capacity 
of individual members of the Cabinet. It always seems well 
satisfied when it can impose important duties upon a Cabinet 
member, and they impose so many that it is humanly impossible 
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for the Cabinet member himself to discharge all of these duties, 
and they must be delegated to others. 

So recently, when I appeared for the first time in my life 
before the Federal Power Commission, I found that no member 
of the Federal Power Commission was present. This is not 
stated in criticism because it was a hearing that ran over several 
weeks, and no member of the Cabinet could sit day after day in 
hearings upon one problem without sacrificing his attention 
required by other important matters; but the fact remained 
that this commission was sitting, not in person but through 
assistants. ~ 

Furthermore, with the coming in of a new administration 
and a very large change in the Cabinet there was an entire 
change in the personnel of this highly important commission, 
which now by law consists of the Secretaries of Interior, War, 
and Agriculture; and in addition to that change of personnel 
of the commission a new executive secretary came in as well. 

So here was a commission with most important functions 
attempting to hold hearings that ran in this one case, I think, 
for three weeks, with the members of the commission not able 
to attend but represented by assistant secretaries, and with an 
entirely new personnel taking up highly important questions. 
So I am in sympathy with the purpose of the gentleman in 
urging that the law be changed and that a commission be set 
up that would not be overwhelmed with the administrative 
duties of members of the Cabinet, but could give their continu- 
ous personal attention to this important work. Also a com- 
mission in which there would be some continuity of personnel. 

But as to the matter that the gentleman also gave some at- 
tention to—the desirability of delay in connection with certain 
eases pending before the commission—I am not able to agree 
with him, at least as to any long or uncertain delay. 

If he could give assurance, or if the President, who also 
advocates a change in the commission, could give assurance, or 
if anyone could give assurance that this Congress at this ses- 
sion would pass the necessary legislation to permit the change 
in the construction of that commission—objection from no 
source as I understand it is as to the personnel, but the system 
by which they are elected—if we could be assured that the law 
would be changed at this session of Congress, we could wait. 
We could wait a few months without any great difficulty. But, 
inasmuch as no one can promise any expedition in bringing 


about that change of law, when we know the controversy which 
arises wheneyer anything that has to do with power develop- 
ment comes before Congress, it is my own belief that it will be 


quite a while before Congress passes the new legislation 
necessary. 

That being true it does not seem to me any more proper or 
any more desirable that the Federal Power Commission, made 
up of honest men, men admittedly consecrated to the public 
interest—any more desirable that that commission should sus- 
pend its functions pending a proposed reorganization than that 
the Pension Office should suspend its functions simply because 
the President has recommended to Congress the consolidation 
of the Pension Office with the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Oh, but you say the needs of the pensioners must be taken 


care of, the welfare of those thousands of individuals must not. 


suffer, pending the reorganization of the Pension Office. That 
is what I want to urge in reference to the Flathead situation. A 
number of brave men and women went into the Flathead region 
and sought to develop a splendid American community. They 
were promised by the Government that if they would-take the 
lands of the Indians and pay the Indians for those. lands, the 
Government would do certain things. Among other things was 
a development of the water power. The Government, 20 years 
ago, spent over $100,000, charged it on the books to those people 
on that irrigation project, and then turned aside. Since that 
time these people have been hanging on by their finger tips 
waiting for the time when 
prosperity. 

When our committee went there in 1925 there was nothing 
left but the great American spirit. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Murprny], and the gentlemen from Montana [| Mr. Leavirr] 
and Mr. Evans, now on the floor were in the party. We 
undertook to work out a program for the rejuvenation of that 
project in which the Federal Government has invested $5,000,000 
and many braye people have staked their all. That program 
included the development of a small power project, needed to 
help these settlers, needed to redeem the promises of the Gov- 


ernment and which contemplated full consideration of the rights | 


of the Indians, the full details of which program time does 
not permit me to discuss. That program was approved by 
Congress and in particular Congress approved an appropriation 
for the erection of this small power plant. But later the con- 
struction of that small plant by the Government was deferred 
because of the proposed larger development of power at Flat- 
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head Lake which promised to make possible purchase of power 
by the project cheaper than it could be produced in the small 
plant. It was laid aside to await the determination of fhe 
larger project, and it has waited 3, 4, 5 years. 

Applications were made in due course to the Power Commis- 
sion for permits to develop the power at Flathead Lake. Bor- 
ings were made, and now two applicants have gone before the 
Power Commission. I have religiously refrained through all 
of this from making any request of the Power Commission or 
any suggestion as to who should get the permit, because the law 
of the land puts that responsibility upon the Power Commission, 
and I have had no thought of intervening in their responsibility. 
I did make this suggestion to them recently when I had a few 
minutes before them. I said that while I had no suggestion as 
to what individual should be given a pèrmit, the law gave them 
responsibility about that, yet I hoped they would act promptly, 
and when they acted I hoped they would give that permit to 
somebody who would build the power project and not give it 
a paper promoter merely, to anyone who would go ont and 
sell it. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Is there any dual responsibility? Does the 
State assume any responsibility in regard to these permits? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; I think it is entirely in the Federal 
Power Commission under our law. As a matter of fact, there 
are a great many here who know much more than I do abeut the 
Federal water power act. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. 

Mr. KVALE. The gentleman stated it was his interest to 
see a proper development of the power. This inquiry has 
reference to the development of the entire power there. Is not 
there a difference between the two applicants? Does not the 
one applicant premise to develop only a portion of the power 
and leave the major part of the project undeveloped? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think the gentleman is wrong about that, 
although I may be in error; but it is my understanding that 
both applicants seek the same large power development. In 
any event it is not my desire to discuss the relative merits of 
the two applicants. That is a responsibility of the Power 
Commission. That commission must choose as between them, 
but I felt warranted in offering what was perhaps a gratuitous 
suggestion that they should not only grant a permit, but that it 
should be granted to somebody who would make constructive 
use of it. Why did I venture that suggestion? Not because 
of my interest in any applicant. A country-wide attack has 
been made upon me by an individual who would have had no 
standing at all before the country except that he has behind 
him an organization which I think he himself built up and 
controls, but notwithstanding that attack I haye not felt it 
necessary to make any statement in this House as to my 
motives in addition to my statement in this House Decem- 
ber 20. I have my official responsibility, which I’seek to dis- 
charge to the best of my ability. 

As to the concrete proposition whether the Power Commis- 
sion ought to delay action until some new commission can be 
created, if it ever is, I protest they ought instead to go ahead 
and perform their responsibility day by day until the new 
commission is created, or it is definite one will be created. 
Why I have urged that they act promptly in this case. 

Because eyery year that there is further delay in the con- 
struction of that large power development, and it is a very 
important one that is proposed at Flathead Luke, will cost the 
Indians from one to two hundred thousand dollars each year 
in lost rentals, and because the irrigation project suffers so 
sorely from such delay. Perhaps 20 per cent of the land in 
the project is still in the Indian owners. The people are just 
hanging on in this project that in my opinion is one of the 
favorable projects of the country in its possibilities, so far as 
irrigation is concerned. There is a delightful valley there in 
which they live, but the development is halting, and the indi- 
vidual development of homes is halting, because of the lack of 
power. Towns need the power development and farmers need 
it to carry on their farm work and they need it in the homes, 
and they need it as well to provide for the pumping that is 
necessary for certain extensions of the project. 

Since the recent attack made upon me, and made upon me 
because of my advocating that the Government should redeem 
its promises to the people in that project in western Montana, 
and my adyoeating the Government perform its proper duty as 
the guardian of the interest of the Indians, I am willing to 
state to the House that I am running strong in the State of 
Montana. 

Mr. LEAVITT. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 
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Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to confirm that fact 
and to state that regardless of any criticism of the gentleman 
elsewhere in the United States the people of Montana who 
understand the situation consider the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Cramton] one of the best friends the State of Mon- 
tana has in this regard. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I thank the gentleman. Telegrams have 
come to me from the Flathead Indian Association, representing 
90 per cent of the Indians affected, and from the irrigation 
project, from the business men’s associations of various. towns 
in Montana, all stressing the same thing that I am attempting 
to stress, and that is that the welfare of a large and important 
portion of Montana is dependent on the early development 
of this water power. We are not so particular about terms. 
That is for the Government to determine, but the Government 
has no right year after year to withhold any action and place 
its veto upon any development. [Applause.] 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, and in so doing I shall desire to quote some of these 
telegrams aud other matters. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Under the aboye permission I present the 
following from the organization of Indians I above referred to: 

POLSON, MONT., February 14, 1930. 
Congressman LOUIS CRAMTON, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

The Flathead Indian Association feel that they have a real friend in 
you, and wish you every success in the work in your efforts to secure a 
lease on our power site immediately. Your efforts in our behalf are 
appreciated beyond words. 

FLATHEAD INDIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Jos. ALLARD, President. 
Jos, IRVINE, 

Secretary, Stignatius, Mont. 


The following farm organizations of farmers and business 
men, as well ag individuals of prominence, are typical of the 
many expressions that are daily reaching me from Montana, 
and give eloquent testimony to the importance of this develop- 
ment to Montana. I do not desire to unduly encumber the 
Record. I put in only these as representative of all, 

CHARLO, MONT., February 13, 1930. 
Hon. Lovis C. CRAMTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Just read account of your reply to Judson King and others on power 
development on Flathead project. I assure you of the deep and lasting 
gratitude of all Flathead settlers for your determined efforts toward 
silencing those who would obstruct the fulfillment of a promise now 
long past due. If this or the originally planned smailer plant is not 
installed, the Flathead irrigation project will reach a dead stop when 
half of its lands are brought under irrigation. Indians will gain far 
more in the agricultural and industrial development of their country 
than they can ever hope to gain in the few additional cents per horse- 
power rental they might exact through further delay. 

Gratefully yours, 
D. A, DELLWO, 
Secretary Flathead Irrigation District. 


POLSON, MONT., February Lj, 1930. 


Hon. Louis CRAMTON, M. C. 
Washington, D. 0.: 

The Polson Chamber of Commerce and the citizens of western Mon- 
tana want to compliment you on the good work you are doing for the 
Flathead, both the irrigation and the power leasing. It is a wonderful 
work and highly pleasing to us. 

POLSON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
J. F. MCALEAR, Secretary. 
POLSON, MONT., February 14, 1980. 
Hon. Lours C. Cramton, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Mr. Cramton: We wish at this time to again congratulate you 
upon your stand in favor of the leasing of the power site near Polson. 
You have made a host of friends here during the past several months, 
and I am sure that your ears must burn every day, what with the kind 
things that have been said about you by our people, 

Yours respectfully, 
LakKg County VISTA, 
By WiLL E. HOLBEIN, 
CHARLO, MONT., February 13, 1930. 
Hon. Lovis C. CRAMTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 

Just want you to know that we appreciate the determined efforts you 

are putting forth to save the Flathead. Our very existence depends on 
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your success, And we farmers and business men of the Flathead are all 
with you 100 per cent. 
A. L. Fryberger, B. L. Burbank, I. R. Bennett, F. J. Meyers, 
John Weber, Pete Cook, D. W. Morris, H. Hendrickson, 
Stephen Bennett, P. C. Haegg, P. L, Larsen, L. R. Sanford, 
A. J. Sullivan, M. Sullivan, Roy Gallup, E. M. Spencer, J. L. 
Johnson, Charles F. Riebe, William McDonald, C. Hendrick- 
son, F. E. Ballard, G. W. Wamsley, F. I. Erwin, L. W. Mc- 
Carthy, P. W. Sorenson, 


RONAN, MONT., February 1}, 1930. 
Hon. Louis C. CRAMTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Papers carrying statements by yourself and Judson King regarding 
power development. Have followed with interest your fight on para- 
sites of this kind. They have already caused the State, the project, 
and the Indian tribe great economic losses. We have faith in our Gov- 
ernment because of men like you. 

B. F. JOHNSON. 


CHARLO, MONT., February 13, 1930. 
Hon. Louvis C. CRAMTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Several hundred new settlers on the Flathead project have requested 
me to wire you their thanks for the determined stand you have taken 
in looking after their interests, and we wish to assure you that we are 
all with you to the last ditch. 

W. C. LARSEN. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, the requests for time have been 
complied with on both sides, I am informed. I have an under- 
standing with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] that 
this debate will close on Thursday morning, if that is the next 
time we meet in the consideration of this bill, by the speech 
I shall make and by the speech that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee may make, 

I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Dowex, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 9979, the 
first deficiency appropriation bill, fiscal year 1930, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, this morning the House passed by’ 
unanimous consent the House Joint Resolution 252, making an 
additional appropriation for the maintenance of the Senate 
Office Building, an appropriation of $30,000. That resolution 
was passed this afternoon in the Senate with an amendment 
providing that the expenditure of this money shall be made 
under the Architect of the Capitol. That is where this other 
money should have been expended in all probability. I move the 
concurrence of the House in the Senate amendment, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there 
for a question? 

Mr, WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Why did not the committee put that pro- 
vision in the resolution originally? 

Mr. WOOD. I will say to the gentleman that it has been the 
practice eyer since I came here, or ever since I can remember, 
that the appropriation was to be expended under the direction 
of the Architect of the Capitol. 

Mr. GARNER. Who changed the statute? 

Mr. WOOD. I do not know. I do not know how it happened, 
and I was surprised that this money was not expended hereto- 
fore under the direction of the Supervising Architect. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the joint resolution 
by title and the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 252) making an additional appropriation 
for maintenance of the Senate Office Building. 


The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment, 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


GEORGH WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to com 
sider Senate bill 3398, to enable the George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission to carry out and give effect to certain ap- 
proved plans. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 
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S. 3398 


A bill to enable the George Washington Bicentennial Commission to 
carry out and give effect to certain approved plans 


Be it enacted, etċ., That the United States Commission for the Celebra- 
tion of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of George Wash- 
ington established by the joint resolution entitled “ Joint resolution au- 
thorizing an appropriation for the participation of the United States 
in the preparation and completion of plans for the comprehensive ob- 
servance of that greatest of all historic events, the bicentennial of the 
birthday of George Washington," approved December 2, 1924—herein- 
after referred to as the “commission ”—is authorized and directed to 
prepare, as a congressional memorial to George Washington, a definitive 
edition of all his essential writings, public and private—excluding the 
diaries—including personal letters from the original manuscripts or first 
prints, and the general orders, at a cost not to exceed $56,000 for prepa- 
ration of the manuscript. Such definitive edition shall be printed and 
bound at the Government Printing Office and shall be in about the same 
form as the already published diaries of George Washington and shall 
consist of 25 volumes, more or less, ‘There shall be 3,000 sets of such 
edition, 2,000 of which shall be sold by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments at a cost equal to the total cost under this section of preparing the 
manuscript and printing and binding the entire edition. The commis- 
sion shall, upon issue of the final volume, distribute the remaining 1,000 
sets as follows: Two each to the President, the library of the Senate, 
and the library of the House of Representatives; 10 to the Library of 
Congress; 1 to each member of the Cabinet; 1 each to the Vice Presi- 
dent and the Speaker of the House of Representatives; 1 to each Sen- 
ator, Representative in Congress, Delegate, and Resident Commissioner ; 
1 each to the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives; and 1 to each member and officer of the commission. 
The remaining sets shall be distributed as the commission directs. To 
carry out the purpose of this section there is authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $157,975, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 

Sec. 2. (a) The commission is authorized and directed to— 


(1) Prepare, print, bind, and distribute 100,000 copies of a pamphlet 
entitled “ Honor to George Washington,” at a cost not to exceed $3,000; 
100,000 copies of a pamphlet entitled “Reading about George Wash- 
ington,” at a cost not to exceed $10,000; and 2,000 copies of a pamphiet 


entitled “ Directions for Celebration and Pageants,” at a cost not to 
exceed $4,000; 

(2) Prepare 120,000 photolithographie copies of the best approved 
original portrait of George Washington, and deliver in tubes, ready for 
mailing, 200 copies to each Senator, Representative in Congress, Dele- 

* gate, and Resident Commissioner, at a cost not to exceed $7,000; 

(3) Prepare, print, bind, and distribute a George Washington atlas 
at a cost not to exceed $12,000; and 

(4) Collaborate with the Library of Congress, State historical Socie- 
ties, authorities concerned with State history, and the National Geo- 
graphic Society in the preparation of a George Washington map, show- 
ing places he visited or of which he was an inhabitant, which map shall 
bear the names of menrbers of the commission, and shall be issued in 
a number of the National Geographic Magazine in an edition of about 
1,800,000 copies, at a cost to the commission not to exceed $7,000. 

(b) To carry out the provisions of this section only the commission 
is authorized to have printing, binding, photolithography, and other 
work done at establishments other than the Government Printing Office. 

Sec. 3. The commission is authorized to employ, without regard to 
the civil service laws, and without regard to the classification act of 
1923, as amended, to fix the compensation of a director, a historian, an 
executive secretary, and such assistants as may be needed for steno- 
graphic, clerical, and expert service within the appropriations made 
by Congress from time to time for such purposes, which appropriations 
are hereby authorized. 

Sec. 4. In carrying out the provisions of this or any other act relat- 
ing to the celebration of the two bundredth anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington, the commission is authorized to procure advice 
and assistance from any governmental agency, including the services 
of technical and other personnel in the executive departments and inde- 
pedent establishments, and to procure advice and assistance fronr and 
to cooperate with individuals and agencies, public or private. The 
Superintendent of Documents shall make available to the commission 
the facilities of his office for the distribution of the publications, maps, 
and portraits herein authorized, 

Sec. 5. The members and employees of the commission shall be 
allowed actual traveling, subsistence, and other expenses incurred in 
the discharge of their duties. All expenses of the commission shall be 
paid by the disbursing officer of the commission upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the executive committee of the commission. 

Sec. 6. Unexpended balances of appropriations authorized under the 
provision of this act shall remain available until expended. 

Sec. 7. The United States Commission for the Celebration of the 
Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington may 
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hereafter be referred to as the “ George Washington Bicentennial 
Conrmisston,” 


Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker— 
and I do so for the purpose of making an inquiry of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut—this bill has the approval of the Bicen- 
tennial Commission, as I understand it, and also of the Com- 
mittee on Printing? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; and the Committee on the Library, of 
which the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Luce] is chair- 
man. 

Mr. GARNER. I recall very distinctly the gentleman from 
Connecticut urging upon the membership of the House when 
they brought in legisiation of this character especially, that 
detailed explanation should be made of it, This bill has no 
report. Would it not be advisable, eyen at this late hour, to 
give some detailed information not only as to what this bill 
proposes to do but what the probabilities are as to the expendi- 
tures? My understanding is that this bill virtually covers the 
anticipated expenses of this commission from now until the end 
of the celebration. 

Mr. TILSON. In fact, if this bill is passed it will authorize 
$19,000 over and above the actual estimate, which is allowed as 
the margin of safety. It is believed that this will cover the 
entire expense; at any rate, all’ that is now contemplated. The 
principal expense carried in this bill is for printing the works 
of George Washington. Many of the letters of George Washing- 
ton have never been published, and it is expected that they will 
be gathered together in a collection of 25 volumes of the letters, 
general orders, and other writings of George Washington. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand; but the gentleman has a clause 
in there that looks like an anticipation of further expenditures 
in the future, This is a general authorization of how these 
moneys shall be expended. 

I do not know just why that particular provision was put in 
the bill, unless you did contemplate some further expenditure 
in the future. You might have put in an item for unexpected 
expenses. You do not contemplate asking Congress for any 
more money for this commission in the future? 

Mr. TILSON, As I understand it, this is-the estimated cost 
of the entire matter. 

Mr. GARNER, May I ask the gentleman if his commission 
hopes to put in the Recorp at some point—and it- seems to 
me this would be a good point at which to put it—a state- 
ment showing the entire cost since the organic act was passed, 
from the beginning? My recollection is that when provision 
was made for the creation of this commission the statement 
was made that there would be eomparatively no expense 
attached to it. My impression is that up to date something 
like over $5,000,000 has been authorized and possibly appro- 
priated for. I think the House and the country are entitled to 
know just how much this celebration has cost them up to date, 
and how much it will cost them when completed; and I suggest 
to the gentleman from Connecticut that in the extension of his 
remarks, if he can get that data, to put it in the Record. 

Mr, TILSON. The gentleman already knows that the princi- 
pal part of the $5,000,000 referred to was for the Memorial 
Highway from Washington to Mount Vernon, which was not the 
proposition of either the gentleman from Texas, myself, or any 
other House Member of the Bicentennial Commission. 

Mr. GARNER. Is the gentleman in earnest in saying that he 
and myself and others did our best to keep down the expense? 

Mr. TILSON. We tried to keep the expense down, but this 
was one point where we failed. 

Mr. GARNER. I confess that I was the one who surrendered 
at the bridge. But I wish the gentleman would put in his re- 
marks the items of expense under the organie act up to date. 

I want the Record to show at this time and at this point that 
the gentleman from Connecticut, in presenting this bill, declares 
that this is the last expense which will be asked of the Congress 
for the celebration. 

Mr, TILSON. Of course, I can not tell what will be done in 
the future, but so far as at present contemplated and so far as 
I know, this covers everything. I shall be very glad, in the 
extension of my remarks, to include the figures the gentleman 
from Texas has suggested. 

Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by including certain figures 
referred to by the gentleman from Texas. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hooper). The gentleman 
from Connecticut asks unanimous consent to revise and extend 
his remarks in the Recorp in the manner indicated. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Appropriations heretofore made for the George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission, $40,895.33, of which $16,895.33 was a reappronria- 
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tion of unexpended balances of the Bunker Hil Commission and the 
Lexington and Concord Commission. Appropriations for the Mount 
Vernon Memorial Highway are not Included, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, under a reservation of objec- 
tion, I wish to make some inquiries. What is the reason, if any, 
for there being no report appended to this rather important and 
exceptional measure? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman, perhaps, was not on the floor 
when I first called up the bill. It was introduced in the Senate 
upon the request of the George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission; it was passed there and sent over here, The Speaker, 
as I understand, was in some doubt as to whether the bill should 
be referred to the Committee on the Library, which committee 
handled it in the Senate, or to the Committee on Printing, be- 
cause the largest item in the bill relates to printing. So there 
was a very decided doubt as to which committee should consider 
it. Meanwhile it was the desire of the Bicentennial Commission 
that this matter should go along as rapidly as possible. So I 
took it up, first, with the Committee on the Library of the House, 
of which the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] is chair- 
man. I went over it with him and he made certain suggestions 
which I shall offer as amendments to the bill. Then I took it up 
with the Committee on Printing, with both the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Beers] and the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Stevenson] and had them go over it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When this matter was under consideration 
in the Senate and when I first gave consideration to it some days 
ago I was struck with the anomalous condition of the Govern- 
ment for the first time, I believe, in its history authorizing the 
compilation of private papers and writings. Heretofore that 
character of work has been done by private publishers, 

I assume there has been sufficient demand for the compila- 
tion of the works of the great men in the history of our country, 
like the works of Thomas Jefferson, edited by Mr. Conway, and 
the works of Alexander Hamilton, to warrant private publish- 
ing houses in undertaking that work. I notice here—and that 
is the main item in which I am interested—the sum of $56,000 
for the preparation of the manuscripts, That is not a large 
amount in these days, as we are now spending money, but a 
few years ago that was a considerable itenr and one worthy of 
some consideration. Is the sum of $56,000, which is found on 
the second page of the bill, for the preparation of the manu- 
seripts going to be paid to some preferred compilers, or what 
is the real cause for this large amount of $56,000 for the prep- 
aration of the manuscripts? If that is for the preparation of 
manuscripts, I would assume there are many persons in our 
Library of Congress who could do that work for a much less 
sum, 

Mr. TILSON. I think the gentleman fails to realize the mag- 
nitude and character of the work, and so far as its serving as a 
precedent is concerned, I call the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that there is only one George Washington. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may say to the gentleman that I have 
had serious difficulty in bringing myself around to the point of 
seeing the need of such a large item. There are many other 
items included in the bill which I suppose will do much to 
bring about a celebration that will be worthy of the memory 
of the Father of our Country, but has the gentleman any minute 
or eyen general figures as to how that $56,000 is going to be 
spent? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, yes. The historian of the commission, 
Dr, Albert Bushnell Hart, has had direct charge of this, but 
as I recall the man who is working at it and has been for some 
time is a Mr. Fitzpatrick, who is probably as well qualified to 
give consideration to the works of George Washington as any 
man in America. He will have supervisory charge of the 
preparation of these manuscripts so that they may appear in 
proper, logical, and readable shape. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If this $56,000 is going to be paid to Prof. 
Albert Bushnell Hart or to Mr. Fitzpatrick, I warrant the 
statement that never in his life, since he has been an author 
and a compiler of historical works, has Mr. Hart ever received 
any compensation from private houses approaching at all this 
tremendous sum of $56,000. 

Mr. TILSON. I regard the committee as fortunate in being 
able to secure the services of such a man, and the figures pro- 
posed here are, in fact, very moderate. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON, Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I interrupt to say I do not scruple at this 
expense for the reason that it is not only educational, but the 
books that are to be published will go to every part of this coun- 
try and will there be preserved in public libraries and in in- 
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dividual libraries for all time to come, whereas the millions that 
are to be spent on a mere memorial highway will be merely 
locally used by a very small part of the people of the United 
States, and in 50 years will crumple and fall and will call for 
other millions to replace it. This work will continue to en- 
lighten and to uplift the people of our Nation, I think, for all 
time to come. 

Mr. TILSON. And once done, it will be done forever. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I know the gentleman is in 
earnest and I am viewing this from as patriotic a standpoint 
as anyone can, and yet I know some of these hack writers have 
never received any such compensation as is proposed by this bill. 

Mr. TILSON. I think the gentleman is not justified in char- 
acterizing those who have been asked to prepare this work as 
“haek writers.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, I know that some of their works have 
been nothing but hack writing, I wish to say to the gentleman, 
in all seriousness. 

Mr. TILSON, I had supposed the gentleman was very serious 
or he would not make any such charge, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am serious, and I think this is an out- 
rageous amount, and I think I am rather warranted in the 
language I am using. There is only this one item that I am 
now directing my inquiry to which represents the major objec- 
tion I have to the bill. Has the commission considered whether 
it is practicable for any private publishing house to publish 
these private writings of our first President and have them 
published as such matters are regularly published by such 
concerns ? 

Mr. TILSON. I suppose the gentleman would have some 
publishing house prepare these volumes and take them out and 
sell them through book agents traveling over the country, and 
print only such matters in them as would be salable or as the 
publishing house itself would regard as salable. This is not 
the spirit in which the commission approached this work. It 
was to make the work, in the first place, thorongh; to gather 
the writings of George Washington, which every year become 
more precious and more difficult to obtain; and to haye some 
one who knows his job arrange this material for publication, 
have it printed, and thus preserved for all time. This was the 
object in view. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to interpose 
an objection, even though it will stand as a precedent. I hope 
that some day, now that the Government is going into the pub- 
lishing business and into the compilation of the letters and pri- 
vate papers of our Presidents, this may be used as a precedent 
to compile the private papers and letters of that great President 
during the Civil War, Abraham Lincoln. I do not interpose any 
objection, although I think this $56,000 is an outrageous appro- 
priation for the work of compilation which is to be done by the 
men who have been mentioned. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk some 
amendments that have been suggested, I believe, by the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Connecti- 
cut offers amendments, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 18, strike out 10" and insert “ 25.” 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, this amendment provides that 
instead of 10 copies being left in the Library, there shall be 25 
copies left there. The Librarian, Doctor Putnam, thought there 
should be 25 copies in the Library, and we have therefore 
increased the number. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 15, after the word “directs,” insert the following: 
“Including such number of sets as may be necessary for foreign 
exchange. The ‘usual number’ for congressional distribution and for 
depository libraries shall not be printed,” 

Page 3, line 1, strike out the word “ section” and insert the word 
“ paragraph.” 

Page 4, line 13, strike out the words “a director, a” and insert the 
word “ an.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, in the extension of my remarks 
on the bill just passed I ask unanimous consent to include a 
letter to Senator Fess by the Clerk of the House, Mr, Page, 
which gives information in connection with this bill, 


Is there objection to the present 
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The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Connecti- 
cut asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the man- 
ner Indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

Janvany 31, 1930. 
Hon. Stmron D, FESS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0O. 

My Dear Senator Fess: I inclose for introduction in the Senate, 
if it meets with your approval, draft of a bill to enable the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission to carry out and give ¢ffect to 
certain approved plans. This bill reflects the action of the executive 
committee and of the commission, and in substance is the same as the 
bill which passed the Senate in the last Congress. The phraseology 
has undergone some changes more nearly to meet the views of Mr. 
Luce and the Public Printer. 

In its preparation 1 collaborated with the legislative counsel. One 
of Mr. Luce’s suggestions was for provision for foreign exchange of the 
definitive works, which the Public Printer advises ig unnecessary, being 
already provided by law. 

In the original bill was a provision for receipts from sales to be 
eovered into the Treasury; but this is omitted, because the Public 
Printer points out that under existing law receipts from sales go into 
a revolving fund. Also, at the suggestion of the Public Printer, several 
minor changes are incorporated to perfect the text of the bill. The 
total amount authorized to be appropriated specifically is $256,975. 
The amounts authorized to be appropriated in sections 3 and 5 are 
indeterminate. It is estimated, however, that these two sections will 
involve appropriations not exceeding $100,000, including compensation of 
the director and of other expenses, or a grand total of $356,975. This 
is $19,000 in excess of items agreed upon by the executive committee 
and the commission, allowing that much margin for the director's com- 
pensation and travel and subsistence expenses. 

Shall I hand a copy of the hill and a copy of this letter to Mr. 
TILsox, with a view to the introduction in the House of the bill? 

Very truly yours, 
Wm. Tyrer Paan, Executive Secretary. 


CANADIAN IMMIGRATION 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing a resolution pro- 
testing against an immigration quota for Canada, adopted 
February 10, 1930, by the Canadian Club of Boston. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachnu- 
setts asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in the manner indicated, Is there gbjection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution is as follows: 


From reports in the daily press, this club learns that the Immigration 
Committee of the United States Government at Washington is contem- 
plating putting in effect a quota law against Canada, thereby setting 
up a serious barrier to the free intercourse of travel between these two 
countries. 

For 100 years and more it has been the pride and boast of the 
United States, as well as Canada, that the lack of military forts and 
warships on the Great Lakes, and absence of equally serious restric- 
tions, constitutes an object lesson of peace and good will to the whole 
wide world: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Canadian Club of Boston hereby places itself on 
record as opposed to the enactment of such quota law, also the fortifica- 
tion of the Canadian border, for the following reasons: 

The members of this club believe that a quota law will prove a 
source of irritation and be construed by the people of Canada as evidence 
of unfriendly feeling on the part of the Government of the United 
States. We feel that the people of the United States do not approve 
of such a quota law against Canada, our nearest neighbor and best 
customer. 

We are opposed to the United States erecting a series of armed out- 
posts or forts from the Atlantic to the Pacific, a distance of 3,000 
miles, where no such fortifications now exist, because such forts will 
lead to serious complications along the border, which will keep this 
country and Canada in a state of continual irritation. 

We believe that business is now being carried on between this coun- 
try and Canada in a very satisfactory manuer; also that the present 
immigration laws, now in effect, amply and satisfactorily protect this 
country from all harm on the part of the Canadinn people coming 
to this country to visit or reside. 

We believe in the wonderful principles of peace and good will which 
have animated both this country and Canada during the last 100 years, 
and plead for the continuance of such principles as a beacon light to 
the world; therefore, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to each Member 
of the United States Senate and Congress from Massachusetts, now at 
Washington, and ask that they oppose the passage of these suggested 
enactments. 
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LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Friday, after the special orders and the disposition of matters 
on the Speaker's table, I may be permitted to address the House 
for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that on Friday next, after the disposi- 
tion of matters on the Speaker's table and the special orders, 
he may be allowed to address the House for 20 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled joint 
resolution of the Senate of the following title: 

S.J. Res. 40. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting the 
President to extend invitations to foreign governments to be 
represented by delegates at the International Congress for the 
Blind, to be held in the city of New York in 1931. 

BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, a bill and joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 5401. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State Highway 
Commission of Louisiana to construct, maintain, and operate 
free highway bridges across Bayou Bartholomew at or near each 
of the following-named points in Morehouse Parish, La.: Coras 
Bluff, Knox Ferry, Bonners Ferry, and Parkers Ferry; and 

H. J. Res. 207. A joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
to defray the expenses of participation by the Government of 
the United States in the Inter-American Congress of Rectors, 
Deans, and Educators in General to be held at Habana, Cuba, on 
February 20, 1930. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 44 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, February 19, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. +. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, February 19, 1930, 
as ere to the floor leader by clerks of the several com- 
mittees ; 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States (H. J. Res. 114, H. J. Res. 11, H. J. Res. 38). 

Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution (H. J. Res. 99). 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for a referendum on the eighteenth amendment 
thereof (H. J. Res. 219). 

Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States (H. J. Res. 246). 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

To suppress unfair and fraudulent practices in the marketing 
of perishable agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce (H. R. 5663). 

COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend the air mail act of February 2, 1925, as amended 
by the acts of June 3, 1926, and May 17, 1928, further to en- 
courage commercial aviation by authorizing the Postmaster 
General to establish air mail routes. (H. R. 9500.) 

To amend the air mail act of February 2, 1925, as amended, 
further to encourage commercial aviation. (H. R. 9556.) 

COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize the creation of Indian trust estates, and for 
other purposes. (H. R. 6979.) 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
(10 a. m.) 

To dedicate for street purposes a portion of the old post-office 
site at Wichita, Kans. (H. R. 9324.) 

To amend an act entitled “An act for the relief of contractors 
and subcontractors for the post offices and other buildings and 
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work under the supervision of the Treasury Department, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 25, 1919, as amended by 
aet of March 6, 1920. (H. R. 4064.) 

To sell the present post-office site and building at Dover, Del. 
(H. R. 8578.) 

To transfer the Municipal Building of the District of Colum- 
bia to the United States, and for other purposes. (H. R. 7878.) 

To authorize the construction of a memorial building at 
Champoeg, Oreg. (H. R. 7983.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

333. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Executive Office for the fiscal year 1930, amounting to the 
sum of $10,000; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

334. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting report and recommendation to the Congress 
eoncerning the claim of Vida T. Layman against the United 
States amounting to $66.01; to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

335. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the War Fi- 
nance Corporation for the year ended November 30, 1929; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed. 

836. A letter from the acting Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting draft of a bill to provide that certain staff officers of 
the United States Navy shall come under the operation of sec- 
tion 16 of the act of June 10, 1926; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

887. A letter from the chairman of Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, transmitting draft of a bill of suggested legislation giving 
the Public Utilities Commission power to require common car- 
riers subject to its jurisdiction to make proof of their financial 
ability to pay judgments rendered against them as a result of 
their negligence; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 144. A 
resolution providing for a temporary assistant clerk to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions (Rept. No. 697). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts, H. Res. 151. A 
resolution to provide for the expenses of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations in carrying out the provisions of 
House Resolution 189 (Rept. No. 698). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 153. A resolution 
to provide for the consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 117, 
entitled “ Joint resolution for the relief of farmers and fruit 
growers in the storm and flood stricken areas of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia”; without amendment (Rept. No. 699). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 
Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on War Claims. 
bill for the relief of the heirs of L. L. Kleinman; with an 


H. R. 3553. A 


amendment (Rept. No. 700). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. ESLICK : Committee on War Ciaims. H, R. 3527. A bill 
to authorize credit in the disbursing accounts of certain officers 
of the Army of the United States for the settlement of indi- 
vidual claims approved by the War Department; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 701). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. GUYER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 478. A bill for 
the relief of Marijune Cron; without amendment (Rept. No. 
702). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
794. A bill for the relief of C. B. Smith; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 708). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BOX: Committee on Claims. H. R. 913. A bill for the 
relief of Belle Clopton; without amendment (Rept. No. 704). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LINTHICUM: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 
9824. A bill for the relief of the owners of the French bark 
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France; without amendment (Rept. No. 705). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 9991. A 
bill to fix the salary of the minister to Liberia; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 706). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 4810. A bill to add certain lands to the Helena National 
Forest in the State of Montana; without amendment (Rept. No. 
707). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 10032) to repeal the tax 
on admissions to public fights and boxing exhibitions; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 10033) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to establish a code of law for the District of 
Columbia, approved March 3, 1901,” and the acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R. 10084) for the 
rehabilitation of the Bitter Root irrigation project, Ravalli 
county, Mont.; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. 

By Mr, FENN: A bill (H. R. 10035) to amend section 4 of 
the Federal reserve act and for other purposes; to the com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GOLDER: A bill (H. R. 10036) to amend the Fed- 
eral reserve act so as to enable national banks voluntarily to 
surrender the right to exercise trust powers and to relieve 
themselves of the necessity of complying with the laws govern- 
ing banks exercising such powers, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 10037) to amend the act 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 16, 1928; to the Committee on 
Roads, 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 10038) to amend an act to 
supplement the naturalization laws, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 10039) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River at or near Wellsburg, W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SHAFFER of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10040) to 
authorize the erection of a United States veterans’ hospital in 
the State of Virginia and to authorize an appropriation there- 
for; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 10041) to provide that 
certain staff officers of the United States Navy shall come under 
the operation of section 16 of the act of June 10, 1926; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 10042) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief 
expedition, to certain maimed soldiers, to certain widows, minor 
children, and helpless children of such soldiers and sailors, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 10043) to pro- 
vide credit facilities for the fur-producing industry of the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PATMAN: A bill (H. R. 10044) to amend section 
108 of the Judicial Code, as amended, so as to change the time 
of holding court in each of the six divisions of the eastern 
district of the State of Texas, and to require the clerk to main- 
tain an office in charge of himself or a deputy at Sherman, 
Beaumont, Texarkana, and Tyler; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 10045) to authorize 
the erection of a Veterans’ Bureau hospital in the western part 
of the State of New York and to authorize the appropriation 
therefor; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A resolution (H. Res. 157) for the em- 
ployment temporarily of an official reporter of debates; to the 
Committee on Accounts, 

By Mr. STEVENSON: A resolution (H. Res. 158) to print 
3,000 additional copies of House Document No. 328, Seventieth 
Congress, first session, entitled “ Historical Statements Concern- 
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ing the Battle of Kings Mountain and the Battle of the Cow- 
pens, in South Carolina,” with illustrations; to the Committee 
on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: A bill (H. R. 10046) for the relief of 
Mary Elizabeth Fox; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BEDRS: A bill (H. R. 10047) granting a pension to 
Alice Yocum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 10048) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Bernhard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COOKE: A bill (H. R. 10049) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Leonard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL; A bill (H. R. 10050) for the relief of Edward 
R. Daum; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 10051) granting a pension to 
Etta Tarcott; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ESLICK: A bill (H. R. 10052) for the relief of A. J. 
Bell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 10053) granting an increase 
of pension to Laura F. Windsor; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 10054) for the relief of Oregon 
Short Line Railroad Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10055) 
granting an increase of pension to Margret Engle; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 10056) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary R. Higgins; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
s1ons, 

By Mrs. LANGLEY; A bill (H. R. 10057) granting a pension 
to Elijah M. Hurt; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LEE of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10058) for the relief of 
James R. Deeds; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10059) for the 
relief of the estate of James M. Catlett, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 10060) granting 
an increase of pension to Clara Henderson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 10061) for the relief of ths 
heirs of Fermin Tobera, a citizen of the Philippine Islands, who 
was killed without provocation in the anti-Filipino race riots 
in California on January 22, 1930; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10062) granting 
an increase of pension to Henrietta T. Fox; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 10063) granting a pension 
to Anna T. Maclay; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: A bill (H, R. 10064) for the re- 
lief of the International Manufacturers’ Sales Co. of America 
(Inc.) ; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 


4788. Petition of the Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate | 


Learning, of Philadelphia, Pa., opposing any change in the calen- 
dar; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

4789. By Mr. ACKERMAN: Petition of Pride of Morris Coun- 
cil, No. 97, Sons and Daughters of Liberty; to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

4790. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of New York (not 
members of the United Spanish War Veterans or allied organiza- 
tions) to grant increase of pension as provided in House biil 
2562 to veterans who fought against Spain in 1898 and to those 
who engaged in the Philippine insurrection and the China relief 
expedition in 1900; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4791. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of citizens of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., for speedy consideration and passage of House bill 2562 
and Senate bill 476; to the Commiitee on Pensions. 

4792. By Mr. CABLE: Petition of citizens of Shelby. Miami, 
and Drake Counties, Ohio, urging the passage of House bill 2562, 
granting an increase of pension to Spanish-American War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4793. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of Wellman Brumer, of 
route No. 4, Wabash, Ind., and other citizens of Wabash, Ind., 
demanding a tariff bill that will giye the farmers a parity with 
industry ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4794. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition signed by residents of the 
ninth congressional district of Ohio, urging the passage of legis- 
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lation increasing the pensions of all Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4795. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of citizens of Saugus, 
Mass., asking for increase in pensions for Spanish War veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4786. By Mr. CORNING: Petition signed by Frank T., Miller 
and other citizens of Albany, N. Y., urging passage of House bill 
2562 providing for an increase of pension to Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4797. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of certain citizens of 
Cambridge, Mass., praying for the enactment of House bill 2562 ; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

4798. By Mr, DAVENPORT: Petition of E. H. Liscum-O. Ross 
Wheeler Camp, No. 33, United Spanish War Veterans, Utica, 
N. Y., favoring Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing 
for increased rates of pension to veterans of the Spanish War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4799. By Mr. ELLIS: Petition of Richard P. Liles and 68 
other indorsers seeking to secure consideration and passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 for the relief of Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4800. By Mr. EVANS of Montana: Resolutions of Lonepine 


| Women’s Club of Lonepine, Mont., urging that the Federal 


Power Commission grant a license that will result in immediate 
development of the Flathead River power site; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4801. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of the Fort 
Whipple Chapter, Disabled American Veterans of the World 
War, United States Veterans’ Hospital, Whipple, Ariz,, indors- 
ing the Rankin bill to extend the presumptive service clause of 
the existing law and to include chronie constitutional diseases ; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

4802. Also, petition of the Masons of Oklahoma, indorsing the 
Capper-Robsion bill to establish department of education; to 
the Committee on Education. 

4803. By Mr.-GRANFIELD: Petition signed by H. D. Jobn- 
stone and 46 other citizens of Springfield, Mass., favoring the 
enactment of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476 increasing the 
pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

4804. By Mr. HESS: Petition of 28 members of Colerain 
Council, No. 26, Junior Order of United American Mechanics, 
Hamilton County, Ohio, favoring the placing of immigration 
from Mexico on a quota basis, and opposing the repeal of the 
national origins clause; to the Committee on Immigration. 

4805. By Mr. HOWARD: Petition signed by Hon. Louis 
Lightner, of Columbus, Nebr., and 38 others of that vicinity, 
praying for the passage of House bill 2562 to proyide more ade- 
quate pensions for the Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4806. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of citizens of El Paso, 
Tex., urging fayorable action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562 providing for increase of pension to veterans of the Span- 
ish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4807. By Mr. JAMES: Petition of citizens of Iron River, 
Mich., petitioning favorable action on Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pension to men who 
served in the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4808, By Mr, JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of T. A, Kincaid, 
president Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, San An- 
tonio, Tex., indorsing House bill 9599; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 3 

4809. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of G. M. Jacob and 72 other 
residents of Portsmouth, Ohio, in support of House bill 2562 to 
increase the rates of pension for Spanish-American War sgol- 
diers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4810. By Mr. MENGES: Petition submitted by Mr. Chester A. 
Cromleigh and other citizens of York, Pa., urging the enactment 
of an amendnrent to the present law to extend the date of serv- 
ice connected disability allowance to January 1, 1930, to allow 
the benefits of compensation to disabled veterans of the World 
War who develop active tuberculosis prior to the date of Janu- 
ary 1, 1930; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

4811. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Col. A. L. Kline Camp, No. 99, United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, favoring the passage of House bill 2562, Spanish War 
increase pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4812. Also, petition of Manor Council, No. 112, Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty, Richmond Hill, Long Island, N. Y., favor- 
ing further restriction of immigration, particularly from Mexico 
and West Indies; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

4813. Also, petition of John Sullivan, president New York 
State Federation of Labor, and John Fitzgerald, president of the 
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New York members of the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, favoring the passage of the Lehibach retirement bill 
(H. R. 9679) ; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

4814. By Mr. QUAYLE: Petition of Gibson-Snow Co. (Inc.), 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the passage of the Capper-Kelly 
bill to protect trade-mark owners ; to the Committee on Patents. 

4815. Also, petition of the-New York Tow Boat Exchange 
(Inc.), New York City, opposing Senate bill 306, which amends 
certain of the Revised Statutes having to do with the marine 
laws of the United States; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

4816. Also, petition of John Sullivan, president of the New 
York State Federation of Labor, urging the passage of the Lehl- 
bach bill (H. R. 9679) ; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

4817. Also, petition of John Fitzgerald, president of the New 
York members of the National Federation of Federal Employees, 
urging the passage of the Lehlbach bill (H. R. 9679); to the 
Committee on the Civil Service, 

4818. Also; petition of Peter A, Nealis, commander Colonel 
A. L, Kline Camp, No, 99, Department of New York United 
Spanish War Veterans, urging the passage of House bill 2562, 
for increase in pension; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4819. Also, petition of Ford & Co. (Inc.), Brooklyn, N. Y., 
bulk fruit packers, favoring the passage of the Reed bill (H. R. 
8571) ; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

4820. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of Olean (N. Y.) 
Lodge, No. 491, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, and 
other residents of Olean, N. Y., in support of House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4821. By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition of W. A. Burton, 609 
Baltimore Street, Waterloo, Iowa, and signed by several other 
citizens of Waterloo, Iowa, urging the passage of Spanish- 
American pension legislation increasing the rates of the pen- 
sions of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4822. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Carl Schmidt and 
other citizens of Evansville, Ind., that Congress enact into law 
at this session legislation for benefit of Spanish-American War 
soldiers ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4823. By Mr. SCHNEIDER: Petition of 45 voters of Green 
Bay, Wis., urging speedy consideration and passage of House 
bill 2562 providing increased pensions for Spanish War veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4824. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition signed by 69 citizens of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, urging support of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562 providing for increased pension rates to men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4825. By Mr. THATCHER: Petition signed by Charles F. 
Schulte and others, urging the passage of House bill 2562; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4826. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of sundry citizens of the 
ninth congressional district of Pennsylvania, favoring House 
bill 7884; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4827. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
Allie Loudin, C. D. Loudin, and 69 other citizens of French 
Creek, Buckhannon, Sand Run, Adrian, Alton, and Sago, all of 
Upshur County, W. Va., urging Congress to take favorable ac- 
tion on House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476 providing for in- 
creased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 


Wepnespay, February 19, 1930 
(Legistative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen Caraway 
Ashurst Connally 
Baird Copeland 
Barkley Couzens 
Bingham Cutting 
Black Dale 
Blaine Deneen 
Blease Dill 
Borah Fess 
Bratton Fletcher 
Brock Frazier 
Brookhart George 
Broussard Gillett 
Capper Glass 
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Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 


Glenn 
Goff 
toldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
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Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Masa, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell Steiwer 
Robinson, Tnd, Stephens Vandenberg 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine] is necessarily detained from the Sen- 
ate by illness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rogrnson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep], who are delegates from the United States 
to the Naval Arms Conference meeting in London, oIngland, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. WBighty-seven Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
‘Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 


Robsion, Ky, 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion in the nature of a memorial from J. F. Markley, of Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the sale of 
Hog Island by the Government, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

Mr. BLAINE presented a resolution adopted by the Wisconsin 
State Board of Vocational Education, favoring the passage of 
House bill 7138, to provide for the continuance of Federal appro- 
priations for vocational rehabilitation, which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 

Mr, WALCOTT presented resolutions adopted by the Leagues 
of Women Voters of Norwalk and Fairfield County, in the State 
of Connecticut, favoring the prompt ratification of the proposed 
World Court protocol, which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a communication in the nature of a peti- 
tion from the Connecticut State Conference of Bricklayers, 
Masons, and Plasterers International Union, at Bast Haven, 
Conn., praying for the passage of legislation to maintain the 
prevailing wages in localities in which Government work has 
been contracted for, ete., which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, 

He also presented a resolution of the Ladies Auxiliary to 
Local No, 900, National Federation of Post Office Clerks, at New 
Britain, Conn., favoring the passage of the so-called Dale- 
Lehibach bill (S. 15 and H. R. 1815) to provide liberalized 
retirement for post-office clerks, and also the so-called Kendall 
bill (H. R. 6603) providing for shorter working schedules on 
Saturday, which was referred to the Committee on Civil Service, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Banner Council, No, 
54, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, of South Norwalk, Conn., 
favoring the passage of legislation placing all countries in 
North and South America under immigration quota restriction, 
while at the same time preserving the provisions of existing 
law which exclude as permanent immigrants persons not eligi- 
ble for citizenship, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the board of 
aldermen of the city of New Haven, Conn., favoring the pas- 
sage of legislation to proclaim October 11 of each year as 
General Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of Brig, Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary 
War hero, which was referred to the Committee on the Library, 

He also presented the petition of members of Morris Grange, 
No, 119, of Morris, Conn., praying for inclusion in the pending 
tariff bill of such rates of duty as will afford ample protection 
to the dairy industry of the country, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a communication in the nature of a peti- 
tion from the Fairfield County League of Women Voters, in the 
State of Connecticut, praying for the passage of the so-called 
Jones bill, being the bill (S. 255) for the promotion of the 
health and welfare of mothers and infants, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hartford, 
Conn., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War yeterans, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Board of Select- 
men of Manchester; Typographical Union No. 829, of Water- 
bury; and U. S. Steele Camp. No. 19. United Spanish War 
Veterans, of Torrington, in the State of Connecticut, favoring 
the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Span- 
ish War yeterans, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


COMBINATION IN SALE OF DRUGS—CAPSULES 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary corre- 
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spondence between a large drug concern in my State and the 
Arthur Colton Co, and Parke, Davis & Co., in order to show 
first the combination of these two concerns and then the in- 
erease in the prices of certain drugs caused by their combina- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the correspondence indicated was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

: FEBRUARY 14, 1930. 
Senator COLE. L. BLEASE, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear SIR: I am inclosing you a letter from the Arthur Colton Co., 
of Detroit, Mich., manufacturers of empty gelatin capsules, Also, a 
letter of January 31 from the Detroit branch of the Parke, Davis & 
Co., which they have referred the order sent to Arthur Colton Co. to 
their Baltimore branch. 

I am inclosing an original inyoice from the Arthur Colton Co., De- 
troit, Mich., February 18, 1929, in which you will note that they 
charged us $23 for a gross of No. 0 capsules, which carried a discount 
of 30 per cent. We at one time purchased these capsules from the 
Parke, Davis & Co., and their price on them was $27 less 15 per cent, 
and for that reason we discontinued the purchase of these capsules 
from the Parke, Davis & Co. 

You will note the invoice of Parke, Davis & Co. of February 3, 1930, 
where they have made shipment of the capsule order sent the Arthur 
Colton Co., and their price on the one gross of No. 0 capsules has 
been raised to $31.75, less only 15 per cent on gross, and we are not 
going to accept these capsules, even if we have to go out of the cap- 
sule business entirely. 

It seems to me that this is a good case of where big mergers are 
gouging their hands down into the pockets of the American public, 
and that no doubt an investigation in this would be of some benefit to 
the American people. 

I would thank you to return to me for my files after you have fin- 
ished with them the papers I am inclosing, as I would like to have 
them back for my records. 

Yours very truly, 


P. 8.—They have now virtually secured the monopoly of this class of 
business in the United States. 
[Arthur Colton Co., manufacturers of empty gelatin capsules, 2600 Bast 

Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich.] 
FEBRUARY 18, 1929. 

Shipper's order No. 8598. 

Sold to 5 

Shipped to same. 

Terms 30~2-10. 

Shipped via express prepaid. 


Cus- 
tomer’s 


Quantity 
order 


E. No. 168. 
Paid Mar. 25, 1929. 


Parke, Davis & Co., 
Baltimore, Md., February 4, 1930. 
; salesman No. 22, 
, February 3, 1930. 


Territory No. 
Sold to 

Express, C. O. D. 
Terms: 60 days net or 2 per cent discount allowed if paid in 10 days. 


1 gross MT caps, No. 0, 100s. 
6/1000 MT caps, No. 0 


15 per cent. 


2 be ARS < + CGR A ey es erie on 


Order No. 18 


DETROIT, MicH., January 31, 1930. 
GENTLEMEN: Inasmuch as we have purchased the capsule division of 
the Arthur Colton Co,, your requisition No. 1827 of January 28 has 
been referred to us for attention. 
is situated in territory under the supervision of our Balti- 
more branch and, believing your interest could be better served through 
that point, your order is being forwarded to that office, 
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We appreciate the privilege of serving you, and while waiting your 
further commands, beg to remain, 
Very truly yours, 
Parke, Davis & Co., 
W. F. Grass, 
Assistant Domestic Bales Manager. 


DETROIT, MICH., January 30, 1930. 

GENTLEMEN: Your letter of the 28th received ordering capsules. 
From the inclosed notice you will see that we sold our capsule division 
to Parke, Davis & Co., which went into effect the 1st of last October, 
1920; therefore we are unable to supply any more capsules to the 
trade, 

We are handing your order over to Parke, Davis & Co., and no doubt 
you will hear from them direct. 

Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR CoLrON CO., 
F. X. ROELLINGER. 

[Nors.—October, 1920, as above written, was so written in original 
letter. 

C. L. B.j 
Derrort, Micu., September 25, 1929. 

This is to advise our friends in the drug trade that the empty cap- 
sule division of our business has been purchased by Messrs. Parke, 
Davis & Co., of Detroit, we having decided to retire from the manu- 
facture of empty gelatin capsules. 

We have arranged with Messrs. Parke, Davis & Co. to take care of 
our present existing contracts, and they will sce to it that these are 
fulfilled, supplying the Colton capsules made on the Colton molds, in 
order to protect the trade who are at present using the Colton filling 
machines. 

This retirement from the capsule business in no way applies to our 
regular business of producing pharmaceutical machinery, which we will 
continue as before. 

Orders applying on contracts should after October 1 be forwarded to 
Messrs. Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, as well as inquiries for further 
supplies, 

The Colton capsule plant will be set up in the Parke, Davis & Co. 
laboratories, so that those buyers who are operating filling machines 
can be promptly accommodated with the exact sizes made to fit our 
capsule-filling machines. 

We want to take this occasion to thank you for your highly esteemed 
patronage, and we can assure you that we were here to serve you in 
any and every possible way. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR Corton Co. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. WALCOTT, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6131) authorizing the Secre 
tary of the Interior to erect a marker or tablet on the site of 
the battle between Nez Perces Indians, under Chief Joseph and 
the command of Nelson A. Miles, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 190) thereon. 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them severally 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1798) for the relief of Alice M. A. Damm (Rept. 
No. 191); 

A bill (S. 1945) for the relief of Nellie Francis (Rept. No. 
192) ; and 

A bill (S. 3026) authorizing the General Accounting Office to 
make certain credits in the accounts of Horace Lee Washington 
and Arthur B. Cooke, United States Consular Service (Rept. 
No. 193). 

REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were placed on the Executive Calen- 
dar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were intreduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 3620) for the relief of the Fairmont Creamery Co., 
of Omaha, Nebr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 3621) granting a right of way across the land of 
the United States for bridge purposes over the Louisiana and 
Texas intracoastal waterway; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 8622) to equalize the pay of certain classes of 
officers of the Regular Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 
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By Mr. WALCOTT: 

A bill (S. 3623) for reimbursement of James R. Sheffield, 
formerly American ambassador to Mexico City; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr, BAIRD: 

A-bill (S. 3624) to remit the duty on a carillon of bells im- 
ported for St. Peters Church, Morristown, N. J.; and 

A bill (S. 3625) to remit the duty on a carillon of bells im- 
ported for Grace Church, Plainfield, N. J.; to the Committee on 
Finance. ` 

By Mr. NORBECK;: 

A bill (S. 3626) to amend section 4 of the Federal reserve act, 
and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 8627) to amend the Federal reserve act so as to 
enable national banks voluntarily to surrender the right to 
exercise trust powers and to relieve themselves of the necessity 
of complying with the laws governing banks exercising such 
powers, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

3y Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 3628) to authorize the exchange of land at Ran- 
dolph Field, Tex., in order to straighten the boundary line of 
said reseryation; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3y Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 3629) to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to in- 
vestigate, control, and eradicate avian tuberculosis, and for 
other purposes, and authorizing an appropriation therefor; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3630) authorizing the sale of certain lands in the 
Snoqualmie National Forest to the city of Everett, in the State 
of Washington; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. GRUNDY: 

A bill (S. 3631) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to lend to New Castle Post, No. 100, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Department of Pennsylvania, D. M. Clark, com- 
mander, 350 small wall tents 9 feet by 9 feet, complete; 1 
assembly tent 40 feet by 80 feet, complete; to be used at the 
encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic, Department of 
Pennsylvania, to be held at New Castle, Pa., in June, 1930; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRUNDY (for Mr. REep): 

A bill (S. 3632) for the relief of Edwina R. Munchhof; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 3633) granting a pension to Walter Warfield 
Williams; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. NYE: 

A bill (S. 3634) to revise and equalize the compensation, fees, 
and commissions of registers of local district land offices, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. FRAZIER (by request): 

A bill (S. 3635) to amend the act authorizing the Attorney 
General of the State of California to bring suit in the Court of 
Claims on behalf of the Indians of California; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 


REGENT OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I introduce a joint resolution 
providing for the filling of a vacancy in the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution of the class other than Members 
of Congress, I ask for the immediate consideration of the joint 
resolution. It is necessary on account of the resignation of 
Chief Justice Hughes as a regent. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 142) providing for the filling 
of a vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution of the class other than Members of Congress was read 
the first time by its title and the second time at length, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the vacancy in the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution of the class other than Members of Congress, 
which now exists, be filled by the appointment of Charles Augustus 
Stone, of New York, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah asks unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of the joint reso- 
lution. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 
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AMENDMENT TO FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment providing that the 
unexpended balance of the appropriation of $500,000 for the 
reconstruction of the Senate wing of the Capitol, contained in 
the legislative appropriation act for the fiscal year 1929, be 
hereby continued and made available until June 30, 1931, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 9979, the first de- 
ficiency appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1930, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

EMPLOYMENT OF MILITARY PRISONERS 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I submit a resolution and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration, It will not 
cause any debate. It merely seeks information from one of the 
departments, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The resolution will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res, 214), and it was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War is requested to report to the 
Senate as soon as practicable (1) the extent to which military prisoners 
are being employed in the performance of work normally performed by 
civilian employees, (2) the types of work performed by such prisoners, 
(3) the extent to which civilian employees haye been displaced or will 
in the future be displaced by such military prisoners, and (4) the 
policy of the War Department with respect to the employment of such 
military prisoners in sieu of civilian employees. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3398) to enable the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission to carry out and give effect to certain approved 
plans, with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 252) making an additional appropriation for maintenance 
of the Senate Office Building. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res, 252) 
making an additional appropriation for maintenance of the 
Senate Office Building, and it was signed by the Vice President. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Mr. FESS. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage just received from the House of Representatives, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3398) to 
enable the George Washington Bicentennial Commission to 
carry out and give effect to certain approved plans, which were 
on page 2, line 18, to strike out “10” and insert “25”; on page 
2, line 25, after the word “directs,” to insert the following: 
“including such number of sets as may be necessary for foreign 
exchange. The ‘usual number’ for congressional distribution 
and for depository libraries shall not be printed”; on page 3, 
line 1, to strike out the word “section” and insert) “ para- 
graph”; and on page 4, line 13, to strike out the words “a 
director, a” and insert “ and.” 

Mr. FESS. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CHIEF JUSTICN CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp an address over the National Broadcasting Co.'s system 
on Monday, February 17, 1930, by Mr. Elliott Thurston, chief 
of the Washington bureau of the New York World, on the 
nomination of Justice Hughes to be Chief Justice. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, without question the outcry in the Senate 
against the nomination of Charles Evans Hughes to be Chief Justice of 
the United States is the most important development “ Back of the News 
in Washington” in a long time, 

To some observers it seems a “ hurricane warning” of potential public 
or political revolt against the existing order. To others it was merely 
a partisan political battle against Mr. Hughes. 

Whoever reads the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the debate will see that 
throughout the debate nobody challenged the integrity, the record, or the 
ability of Mr. Hughes. His most vehement critics found no fault with 
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his honesty or his legal capacity. 
victions. 

But the convictions of Mr. Hughes were not so much at Stake as the 
convictions expressed by a majority of the United States Supreme Court 
in its recent decisions. This debate afforded the first opportunity for 
Senators to yent their feelings on the floor of the Senate against the 
economic theories and doctrines which this majority of the court has 
written into recent decisions. 

The objection to Mr. Hughes was primarily based on the contention 
that he would take his stand with this majority im the rendering of 
future decisions further applying or extending the economic theories 
and doctrines to which exception was taken in the Senate. 

From editorial expressions and letters appearing in many newspapers 
it is evident that some of the public is displeased, if not disgusted, with 
those Senators who were bold enough to oppose Mr. Hughes’s nomination. 

When illness compelled Chief Justice Taft to resign and President 
Hoover within a few hours sent the name of Mr. Hughes to the Senate 
it was generally supposed that he would be confirmed quickly and without 
opposition of any serious proportions. 

The public probably was as deceived about this as those of us here on 
the side lines. Most of us were taken by surprise when the opposition 
so suddenly developed and so rapidly spread until at one time some 
doubt existed whether the nomination could be held before the Senate 
without being sent back to the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Those people who were not only surprised but somewhat shocked by 
the attack on Mr. Hughes and on the court will find plenty of precedents 
for it. There is nothing new in the spectacle of Senate revolt against 
the convictions or views held by a nominee for Chief Justice. Nor is 
there anything novel in such an attack upon the court. 

Charles Warren, in his history of the Supreme Court, emphasizes 
that “ no branch of the Government and no institution under the Con- 
stitution has sustained more’ continuous attack or reached its present 
position after more vigorous opposition.” 

And he adds that it was “inevitable from the outset that the court's 
powers, its jurisdiction, and its decisions should be the subject of con- 
stant challenge by one political party or the other; for a tribunal whose 
chief duty was that of determining between conflicting Jurisdictions in 
a Federal form of Government could not hope to escape criticism, invec- 
tive, opposition, and even resistance.” 

Allowing for the difference of the issues and the reversal of the 
attack, there is an interesting analogy between the battle against Mr. 
Hughes and that against Roger Brooke Taney when Andrew Jackson 
named him to succeed John Marshall nearly a century ago. It was on 
December 28, 1835, when Jackson sent Taney’s name to the Senate. 

Daniel Webster greeted the name with forebodings even greater than 
Senator Boran’s upon the nomination of Mr. Hughes. 

“Judge Story,” so Daniel Webster recorded, “thinks the Supreme 
Court is gone, and I think so, too.” 

Whig opposition to Taney far exceeded what broadly was a progres- 
sive attack upon Mr. Hughes. Yet many of the Whig organs of the day 
conceded that Taney had eminent legal qualifications, and a brilliant 
career at the bar just as the critics of Mr. Hughes to-day conceded that 
he was eminently qualified as a lawyer. 

The objection to Taney was that he represented economic and prop- 
erty views which were repugnant to the opposition party, just as Mr. 
Hughes is presumed to hold economic views which are repugnant to the 
progressives. 

The Senate battled ferociously over Taney’s nomination. The attacks 
upon him and what his actions were expected to be as Chief Justice 
were far more lurid than anything said in the debate on Mr. Hughes. 
After the tempest had raged for more than two and a half months 
Taney was finally confirmed on March 15, 1836, by a vote of 29 to 15. 
Calboun, Clay, Webster, and other senatorial notables of that day, held 
out to the bitter end, just as BORAH, Norris, La FoLLETTE, and the 
other critics of Mr. Hughes held out this past week. 

Clay admitted to a friend that he had invoked every opprobricus 
epithet he could think of against Taney, and yet Clay was later to 
recant and to apologize. Four or five years later Clay declared that 
Taney had proved himself “abundantly able to wear the ermine which 
Chief Justice Marshall honored.” 

The opposition to Taney was based mainly upon the fact that he 
was proslavery, that he was interested financially in various State 
banks, that he had been attorney for powerful landowners, 

The opposition to Mr. Hughes was based chiefly by Senators NORRIS, 
BoraH, LA FOLLETTE, DILL, WHEELER, and others upon the fact that 
since resigning as Secretary of State Mr. Hughes has been procorpora- 
tion; that is, that he has been counsel for numerous big corporate 
interests in litigation before the Supreme Court, and that he has shown 
himself to be the advocate of the interests of these corporations. 

It was contended that Mr. Hughes could be counted upon to further 
and advance these views in his decisions as Chief Justice, just as the 
opponents of Taney complained that he would side with the slave power 
and the State banks and the landowners of his day. 

It was Taney who subsequently handed down what is probably the 
most widely remembered decision of the Supreme Court—in the famous 
Dred Scott case. He remanded the negro slave named Dred Scott to 


The assault was aimed at his con- 
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slavery, he pronounced the Missouri compromise null and void, denied 
the right of Congress to restrict slavery, and held that no slave had a 
right.to sue in court. He declared that the negro had no rights what- 
ever that the white man was bound to respect. He asserted further, 
that when the Constitution was adopted the black race “was never 
thought of or spoken of except as property.” 

He forgot or ignored the fact that Lord Mansfield, before the Revolu- 
tion, had forbidden slavery upon British soil; that Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Franklin, among others, had advocated emancipation. 

That Taney, as Chief Justice, translated into the law of the land 
some of the economic convictions he held as citizen and lawyer is not 
disputed, 

And let me put in here in passing, that we celebrated Lincoln’s Birth- 
day in the midst of the tumult over Mr. Hughes’s nomination, and that 
Lincoln did not hesitate to criticize the Dred Scott decision in his de- 
bates with Stephen A. Douglas. He declared that he declined to abide 
by such a decision. He reseryed the right to criticize the court and its 
decision, though he was careful to say that what he sought was to have 
the court change its decision. He did not propose to violate the law. 

A great many other distinguished precedents could be found for the 
right to criticize the court, and especially for the right of the Senate, 
which is charged by the Constitution with the responsibility of advising 
and consenting to nominations, to examine carefully and to criticize 
freely such nominations, 

The fact that the Senate has changed its rules so that debates on 
nominations are now held In open executive sessions exposes the nominee 
to a publicity which he was once spared. In this respect, Mr. Hughes 
was unfortunate, for his is the first nomination to the court which has 
been debated under the new rules, 

In citing the comparison between the Senate struggles against Taney 
and Hughes, I am not undertaking to predict that Mr. Hughes will fol- 
low as Chief Justice a course analogous to that pursued by Taney. 

But Senators BORAH, Norris, and various others contended that Mr. 
Hughes would inevitably side with the corporate interests against public 
interests, just as Taney sided in some of his decisions with the people 
whose interests he had championed before he went on the bench. 

Senator Boran pointed out how the Supreme Court has recently 
divided upon broad, fundamental economic issues—how the majority 
has upheld and declared as law views to which a minority has dis- 
sented. He cited fn particular the Baltimore street railway case, in 
which the majority of the court declared that a return of 6% per cent 


upon the value of the street railway company’s property was not 
enough—that it was confiscatory. 

And Mr. Boram had this to say. 
present time coal and Iron, oil and gas and power, light, transportation, 
and transmission have all practically gone into the hands of a very few 


I quote: “ Bear in mind that at the 


people. The great problem is, How shall the people of the United States 
be permitted to enjoy these natural resources and these means of 
transportation, free from extortion and oppression? I can conceive of 
no more vital question than this, which has long divided our Supreme 
Court. It has divided the court not because one group of Justices is 
less or more conscientious in their views but because of a wide difference 
in viewpoint. I am deeply imbued with the ‘wisdom and justice of the 
viewpoint of the minority, I do not want to strengthen the viewpoint 
of the majority.” 

Mr. Boran took sharp exception to the views which Mr. Hughes has 
expressed as counsel for a radio corporation. Mr, Boram described as 
indefensible and shocking the contention made by Mr. Hughes that a 
corporation which had obtained a license to broadcast had thereby 
gained a right in perpetuity to the air channel on which it was given 
the license to broadcast. 

The critics of Mr. Hughes, in general, cited that Mr. Hughes, as 
counsel for railroads, for corporations combating antitrust decrees, as 
counsel for the Interborough lines in New York in their fight against a 
5-cent fare, as counsel for Truman Newberry, of Michigan, in the famous 
election case In which he was convicted by a jury of violating the 
corrupt practices act, and in various other cases, had advocated legal 
views which the progressives pronounce contrary to the public interest. 

Without taking time to go into the objection that Mr. Hughes had 
once resigned from the Supreme Court Bench to run for President in 
1916, it should be added that several Senators objected that haying 
once left the judicial realm for the political realm Mr. Hughes should 
not be restored to the judiciary which he had voluntarily left, 

Because they wished to avoid consuming time, the defenders of Mr. 
Hughes used little time in reply. But Senator GLENN, of Ilinois, made 
a speech emphasizing that Abrabam Lincoln might have been opposed 
by the Senate because the largest fee he ever received as a lawyer came 
from the Illinois Central Railroad. 

He contended that if Mr. Hughes was unfit to be Chief Justice because 
he presumably holds views similar to those of the court’s majority, then 
the majority ought logically to be thrown off the bench by impeachment, 
He held that the objections to Mr. Hughes boiled down to the fact that 
he did not agree on some questions with his critics. 

In answer to the argument of Senator DILLE that Mr. Hughes would 
permit big corporations to “pick the pockets of the public,” Senator 
GLENN cited Mr, Hughes's record in the insurance investigations in 
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New York and his acts nearly a quarter of a century ago after he was 
elected Governor of New York on a reform ticket. Senator GLENN 
pointed out that Mr. Hughes “was the first outstanding man in public 
life in America to advocate the institution of public-utility commissions 
to reguiate the charges, the rates, and the issuance of securities by these 
corporations.” He cited also that Mr, Hughes was a pioneer in 
promoting workmen's compensation laws. 

It seemed to me that the debate which stretched over four days 
actually changed yotes. That is unusual. As a rule Senate debate is 
an aftermath. 
starts. 

xcept for the warnings against judicial encroachment on the legis- 
lative field, and warnings that Congress might some day come to public 
ownership and operation if the utility corporations do not heed the 
publie interest, or to election of judges, there was nothing more than 
remotely suggestive of the heat and temper of the attacks made in the 
earlier days of the Nation on the court. It has always been the butt 
of assault and complaint when its decisions ran contrary to some pre- 
vailing sectional or political force. 

Cries for impeachment, for the overthrow of the judiciary, have often 
echoed in the past. The court has weathered all the storms of which 
this latest one is mild by comparison. 

Despite the fears so often expressed down through the years that 
judges would serve their partisan interests or the selfish interests of 
their clients, upon the bench, students of the history of the court and 
historians seem to be agreed, almost without exception, that a notable 
thing about the court is the frequency with which judges have laid 
aside their personal or partisan views and overridden the doctrines of 
those they had previously served politically or personally. 

Warren in his history says: “‘In fact, nothing is more striking in the 
history of the court than the manner in which the hopes of those who 
expected a judge to follow the political views of the President who 
appointed him have been disappointed.” 

No one can confidently or safely assert which side in the struggle 
over Mr. Hughes will prove right—but not many who read the history 
of the court will deny that the dissenters had the right to make the 
fight by all rules of tradition. Let me add that until Chief Justice 
Hughes ascends the bench and once’ more puts on the ermine the man 
who sits at the head of this great tribunal is Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
now on the threshold of 90 years of age, who bears the marks of three 
‘wounds of the Civil War, whose father was the Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table, and who is by common consent an incarnation of the finest 
Americanism in the past and present of our history. 


The votes are, for the most part, lined up before debate 


EFFECT OF THE TARIFF ON BUSINESS—ATTITUDE OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp two editorials, one from the New 
York Times of the 19th instant, which is entitled “ Not Business 
But Politics,” and the other from the New York World of the 
19th instant entitled “The Trials of Mr. Hoover.” 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, February 19, 1930] 
NOT BUSINESS BUT POLITICS 


There ate good reasons for urging the Senate to speed up its work, 
but they are not the reasons urged by administration leaders at Wash- 
ington. After breakfasting with the President they raised the concerted 
ery that the dilatoriness of the Senate is bad for business. They pic- 
tured a country eager to rush back into prosperity, but waiting until it 
is known what the Senate will do to the tariff. Business men and manu- 
facturers were represented as held in leash, so to speak, until the Senate 
releases them by enacting a bill. Mr, Watson, as Republican leader of 
the Senate, grew almost plaintive yesterday as he bewailed the way in 
which the Senate has beén retarding the full return of prosperity. 

If there is any evidence in support of this view, it ought to be pro- 
duced. It may be true that certain small orders for goods have been 
held up until it is known what the tariff rates will be, but they can 
constitute only the tiniest fraction of the whole business of the country. 
It has long been well known that our greatest producing plants are now 
independent of the tariff, be it high or low. If they are somewhat 
depressed, it is not because of anything that the Senate has done or 
refused to do. Should the President set one of his favorite fact-finding 
commissions at work, it would report that the business world has long 
since made up its mind to go ahead without any reference to what the 
Senate does about the tariff. There is plenty of proof that the country 
has got tired of the whole measure before Congress. It has been there 
for nearly a year. This implies that three or four “ seasons” of special 
buying and selling have already passed. Does anybody suppose that 
business men have all this time been sitting down and wringing their 
hands in idleness and despair? Is not the evidence ample that the eyes 
of enterprising merchants and manufacturers have long since ceased to 
turn to Washington and have been fixed intently upon their own affairs? 
One reason why the plea addressed yesterday to Senators will be dis- 
regarded by them is that they know it to be hollow. 
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There is undoubtedly one business that is hanging breathless upon the 
tariff. This is the business of the Republican Party. It justly conceives 
itself to be imperiled as well as humiliated by what has been going on in 
Congress, The President is made to appear impotent. Republican 
leadership is feeble and almost imbecile. The party is torn into irrecon- 
cilable factions. It is a fair conclusion that if the deadlock over the 
tariff were to continue indefinitely, and if the session of Congress should 
end without the passing of any tariff bill at all, the Republican confes- 
sion of failure would be abject and the outlook for the party in the 
congressional elections for this year would be gloomy in the extreme. 

Such considerations—political, not business—are plainly behind the 
new effort to induce the Senate to move with something more than the 
rapidity of a snail. In the end these motives may prove operative. 
But it is idle to pretend that they are anything but partisan motives, 
inspired by fear of political punishment to come. 


[From the New York World, February 19, 1930] 
THE TRIALS OF MR, HOOVER 


Mr. Hoover does not as yet seem to bave grasped the fact that the 
Coolidge political era, like the Coolidge bull market, is over. It was 
possible for Mr. Coolidge to lose control of his party in Congress, to fail 
in almost every major policy he recommended, to be silent and evasive 
on troublesome matters like the international obligations of the United 
States and like prohibition, and still to be considered a great success. 
For Mr. Coolidge fell upon times when it was possible to sell almost 
anything at twice its value. Those days are over in Wall Street and 
they are over at the White Honse. Mr. Coolidge cashed in on the 
Coolidge policies at the high for all time. 

If Mr. Hoover examines dispassionately his sitnation to-day and the 
political debacle which is impending, he will find, we believe, that his 
troubles are the direct result of bis attempt to apply the Coolidge con- 
ception of the Presidency to an era which calls for a wholly different 
conception. The Coolidge conception was to drift prosperously with 
events. It worked admirably while events were drifting prosperously. 
Mr, Hoover tried to imitate him. In the first few weeks of his adminis- 
tration he set the stage for his present troubles by two decisions made 
in the Coolidge spirit. One was his decision to let Congress work out a 
tariff without presidential leadership. ‘The other was the decision to 
smother the prohibition question, 

This tarif policy allowed the conservative Republicans to propose the 
Hawley-Smoot bill, a bill which revived the insurgent-Democratie coali- 
tion and made it militant. The Republican Party was split. It lost 
control of the Senate. The coalition became the rallying point of the 
popular discontent resulting from the business depression. His prohi- 
bition policy, which was intended to produce tranquillity, has instead 
acted as an irritant on the whole political situation. The drys in the 
West do not trust the device of the Wickersham commission ; the Repub- 
lican wets in the East are in a state of active rebellion. The Republican 
magic of prosperity having failed, it being evident that the revival of 
business does not depend upon the Republican Party, the wet Republicans 
of the Bast are no longer in a mood to be beguiled into swallowing dry 
Republicanism as they have in the past. Mr. Hoover has on bis hands 
a revolt in the West based on economic issues and a revolt in the East 
based on economic discontent and prohibition. The so-called administra- 
tion Republicans are, as the Hughes debate showed, demoralized and 
indifferent. It is rather significant that, with the exception of our 
neighbor the Herald-Tribune, no really indignant Republican voice was 
raised against the terrible chastisement administered to Chief Justice 
Hughes. A party which can not rouse itself to fight for a man like Mr, 
Hughes is in a state of shattered nerves. 

Mr. Hoover is new confronted with a new situation, which will test 
him profoundly. The London Naval Conference has reached a point 
where a substantial success—that Is to say, a success which the people 
would recognize—almost certainly depends upon making some bold ad- 
vance in the political organization of peace. There is little doubt that 
if Mr. Hoover proposed an agreement to consult with the other powers 
in the event of a threatened war, that a 5-power treaty limiting all 
elasses and substantially reducing several classes would result. We 
ean not believe that Mr. Hoover would regard such an agreement as 
anything but desirable. Yet he hesitates to propose it. Why does he 
hésitate? Is it not obvious that he is reluctant to face the uproar of 
the isolationists? 

Yet by this reluctance he faces the risk of failure, or of what will be 
regarded as failure, on the one great issue where he has a chance to 
achieve great things. He can not hope now to make a success of the 
tariff. He can not hope now to make a success of prohibition. But 
he can still hope to make a success of the London conference. It will 
depend upon whether he consults his fears or his courage. If he con- 
sults his fears, he will make a needless and irreparable sacrifice. 

For in the mood which now prevails in Congress, he can get nowhere 
by trying to avoid trouble. A defensive policy will simply be inter- 
preted as a sign of weakness, which in fact it would be, and would” 
invite even stronger opposition. Mr. Hoover's one hope is to be bold, 
and by his boldness to reestablish his leadership, and by his leadership 
to rally his friends. He has many, more than he seems to realize, who 
believe that in quality of mind and in purpose be has it in him to be a 
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great President. If only he had the faith to believe that the country 
would respond to honesty and fearlessness, and that it is sick to the 
point of disgust with inertia, evasiveness, and little calculations of ex- 
pediency, if only he would declare a policy on the tariff, on prohibition, 
and on its international obligations commensurate with the dignity of 
this people, he would still ride the storm triumphantly. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I offer several amend- 
ments to the tariff bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The améndments will be received, 
printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I ask to haye read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Arizona moves, in para- 
graph 741, dates, fresh or dried, on page 136, line 2, after the 
words “ad valorem,” to insert: 


In packages weighing with the immediate container not more than 
10 pounds each, 10 cents per pound, 


Mr. BROOKHART. I desire to offer some amendments to 
page 125. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Amendments may be proposed to 
any part of the schedule. Of course it would be better if they 
were offered in regular order. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Very well. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I understood that my amendment would be 
in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a question whether the 
amendnrent of the Senator from Arizona is in order at this time 
because it seeks to amend a provision which has already been 
acted upon by the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let me say to the Chair that the action taken 
as in Committee of the Whole related to the raising or lowering 
of the rate on dates in bulk, with which I am in entire accord. 
What I seek to do is to apply a new duty to dates in packages. 
It relates to dates in containers only. It seems to me certainly 
to be in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is in order. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the Committee on Finance 
proposed to amend paragraph 741 by increasing the rate on 
fresh or dried bulk dates from 1 cent to 2 cents per pound, and 
in the case of prepared or preserved dates by striking out 35 
per cent ad valorem and making the rate 5 cents a pound. That 
amendment was not in accord with the desire of the date grow- 
ers of America. They are not seeking an increase in the rate 
on dates imported in bulk, and, therefore, as in Committee of 
the Whole, the Senate very properly disagreed to the committee 
amendment, with the understanding that when it was in order 
the real desire of the date growers would be made known and 
acted upon. 

What I am seeking to do by the amendment which I have 
offered is not to in any way increase the existing tariff of 1 
cent a pound on bulk dates; I do not want to change that at all; 
but I want to impose a duty of 10 cents a pound on dates packed 
in small packages of 10 pounds or less so as to induce the 
packing of dates in the United States. The printary reason 
for that is that if the dates are packed in the United States 
the packing will be done under sanitary conditions, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
packages of dates are marketed? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The retail price varies from 60 cents to $1 
a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
much? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The present duty of dates in bulk is 1 cent 
a pound, or, if the dates are prepared or preserved, 35 per cent 
ad valorem. I am not seeking to raise the ad valorem rate at 
all, As I have stated, the Finance Committee recommended 
that the rate be doubled on bulk dates, I have no desire to 
disturb the existing rate on bulk dates at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There has been voted already 
an increase in prepared or package dates from 1 cent to 5 cents 
per pound, and now the Senator seeks to raise the rate from 
the present law of 1 cent a pound to 10 cents a pound? 

Mr. HAYDEN. On packaged dates only. 


What is the price at which 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That would be 900 per cent 
increase over the present rate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. A thousand per cent increase would not make 
any difference; but, if the Senator will listen to my argunrent, 
I hope that he will agree that what I have proposed ought to 
be done. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, this increased 
duty will be added to the price of dates to the consumer. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think not. It will mean that the packing 
will be done in the United States instead of abroad. The pack- 
ing that is done abroad is done under insanitary conditions. 
Package dates brought into this country in packages are fre- 
quently fermented; they are often infested with vermin, and 
the effect upon the consumer buying dates of that kind is to 
disgust him with dates entirely and induce him not to purchase 
them at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Arizona made a statement 
that 10 cents a pound was necessary merely for the packing, 
Is not the Senator rather extravagant in that statement? The 
difference between the cost of packing in a foreign country and 
this country is certainly not 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. HAYDEN. We are not interested in what it costs to 
pack dates in foreign countries and what it costs to pack them 
here. What I am interested in is a rate sufficient to insure 
that the packing will be done in the United States, 

Mr. SMOOT. On that point I think the Senator is right, but 
the Senator proposes to increase the rate from 1 cent to 10 cents 
a pound, and the reason he is asking for that increase is that 
it costs more in this country to pack dates in small containers 
than it does abroad. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I would not doubt that at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does cost more, but it does not cost 10 cents 
a pound more. I think if the Senator would propose an amend- 
ment providing that when packed and weighing with the con- 
tainer not more than 10 pounds a rate of 5 cents a pound should 
be imposed that would more than cover the difference in the 
cost of packing, and would meet what the Senator has in view. 
I think that would take care of just what the Senator is under- 
taking to do. 

Mr, HAYDEN. If I was sure about that, I might accept the 
Senator’s suggestion; but I am taking the view of the date 
growers who know more about it than anybody else, Further- 
more, those who import most of the dates that come into the 
United States ought to know something about it. I therefore 
took the matter up with Hills Bros., of New York City, who im- 
port over 85 per cent of the dates brought principally from Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, and they say that they have no objection 
to the proposed rate of 10 cents per pound. The Hills Bros. 
prepare what is known as the Dromedary dates. They import 
dates in bulk, bring them into the United States, and under 
American sanitary laws pack them in suitable packages, which 
directly compete, of course, with the package dates which are 
produced in this country. They are good dates; but what we 
complain against is the importation of dates in fancy looking 
packages from Algeria, France, Egypt, and Mesopotamia, which, 
when they come here, we find infested with vermin, sour, and 
often in such condition that if an American consumer buys them 
he becomes disgusted with dates entirely. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then he would not buy them a second time, 

Mr. HAYDEN. But that not only injures the foreign date 
importer, but it injures the entire date industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator I think there ought to 
be some differential, but 10 cents is out of the question. It does 
not cost 10 cents to put dates in a package, If the Senator will 
amend his amendment by striking out “10” and inserting “5” 
then there would be some good reason for agreeing to the 
amendment, but I do not like to see an amendment of this kind 
put in the bill when there is no justification for it, on the basis 
of the difference in cost. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let me suggest to the Senator that the Sen- 
ate adopt the amendment, and if any valid objection is made in 
conference to the 10-cent rate, I will consent that it may be 
reduced to 5 cents. However, I am satisfied there will be no 
objection. The great majority of the importers will not object, 
and the American date growers certainly will not object. 

Mr. SMOOT. We did have objections, however, before the 
committee. 

Mr. HAYDEN. From whom? Certainly objections could not 
have come from the Hills Bros. Co. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Hills Bros. are not the only ones who 
import dates. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. They impoft 85 per cent of all the bulk dates 
that come into the United States. That is shown by the record. 
Let me explain to the Senate the purpose of this amendment for 
a moment further, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
to make an inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the-Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr, HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Have the date producers 
taken any steps to enforce the pure food laws and prevent dates 
being shipped and consumed in this country which are detri- 
mental and injurious to health? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let me ask the Senator a question. Dates 
are grown in Imperial Valley, in the Coachella Valley in south- 
ern California, in southern Arizona, and in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley in Texas. How can the preducers of dates in those sections 
of the United States enforce the pure food laws in Boston? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They certainly can call at- 
tention to the fact that dates are being imported which are of 
such a character that they are injurious to the public health, 
and they can call upon the administrative officers of the Govern- 
ment to prevent the sale of such food. Such a course would be 
in the Interest of humanity as well as in the interest of the date 
producers. If dates in the condition which the Senator has 
described are being shipped to the United States and are being 
consumed here, some steps ought to be taken to protect the 
public health. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The safest way to protect the public health is 
to properly supervise the packing of dates and other food prod- 
ucts in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
or more cents per pound? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The increase in price, I can truthfully say to 
the Senator, is not what interests the American date grower, but 
he is intensely interested in an increased consumption of dates 
in the United States. We produced this year about a million 
and a half pounds of dates in this country; the groves that have 
now been planted in the Southwest when brought into bearing, 
which will be within the next 10 years, will produce about 
25,000,000 pounds of dates. The importations are now about 
50,000,000 pounds a year. That is about half a pound of dates 
per person in the United States. The consumption of dates in 
England averages 3 pounds per person. If we could induce the 
American people to consume a well-prepared, well-packaged 
article in the United States, the date growers are satisfied the 
consumption would increase as years go on, and they could 
readily compete upon sanitary grounds, upon methods of clean- 
liness, and suitability of the food, so that they would have no 
trouble in taking care of the home market. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. As I understand, a vast quantity of the 
foreign dates referred to by the Senator are imported in bulk, 
and a vast quantity are imported in small packages prepared in 
the countries named? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; in Africa and Syria. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The purpose of the Senator’s amend- 
ment is to bring about the packing of these imported dates here 
in America? 

Mr. HAYDEN, That is it exactly. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Thus giving employment to our people 
and insuring the purity of the article in question. It is the 
thought of the Senator—and I agree with him—that the rate 
which he proposes will bring about these desired results, namely, 
the employment of labor here and the insuring of a high grade, 
pure quality of dates, and all for the benefit of American in- 
dustry? Have I stated the case correctly? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from California has stated our 
case perfectly. There were imported into this country by the 
Department of Agriculture over 300 varieties of date plants 
from Algeria, Egypt, Mesopotamia, and other countries. The 
agents of the department have observed how those dates grow 
in this country. They have selected about 10 varieties that are 
known for their keeping qualities, for their sweetness, and for 
other virtues that are found in dates. Those are the dates that 
are being grown by the American date grower. ‘The dates that 
are imported from abroad are of all kinds and characters. 
Some of them will keep, some of them readily ferment and other- 
wise spoil. Therefore if the American people are to have good 
dates, the home-grown date is the best date. 

Let me make this suggestion to the Senator from Utah: He 
thinks that the import duty ought to be 5 cents; the date grow- 
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ers think it ought to be 10 cents; will he split the difference with 
me and make it 74% cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would let the amendment go to conference at 
7% cents; but I want to state to the Senator now that he must 
remember that we have increased the rate on the bulk dates 100 
per cent. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Not at all. The Finance Committee amend- 
ment was rejected, and the rate on bulk dates remains exactly 
as it was. 

Mr. SMOOT. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I stand corrected. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The date growers do not want to disturb that 
rate at all. THe 50,000,000 pounds of bulk dates that now come 
in will continue to be imported at the original rate of 1 cent a 
pound, and anybody who wants to buy bulk dates may buy them 
just as cheaply as he did before. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I will therefore modify my amendment so as 
to make the rate T% cents. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. What can the Senator tell us about the 
quantity of dates that are imported into this country? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There are imported about 50,000,000 pounds a 
year. 

Mr. BRATTON. And from what sources do they come? 

Mr. HAYDEN. They come from Syria; vast quantities of 
dates are grown in Mesopotamia; they also come from Egypt and 
from Algeria. In those countries of the Near Bast the date is a 
staple article of food. Enormous groves are planted there. We 
ultimately hope to see a similar production of dates in our own 
Southwest. 

Mr. BRATTON. Will the Senator be kind enough to tell us 
about the domestic production of dates? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The domestic production of dates this year 
is between a million and a half and two million pounds, The 
groves which have been planted—and the planting of groves has 
been going on extensively during the last few years—within the 
next 10 years will bring the domestic production up to about 
25,000,000 pounds, or equivalent to one-half of the importations. 

Let me point out to the Senator that 50,000,000 pounds of dates 
now imported only amount to about a half a pound of dates per 
person in the United States. The English consumption of dates, 
as I said a few moments ago, averages 3 pounds per person. We 
are satisfied, once the American people find out how good a date 
can be grown in this country, that the consumption will vastly 
increase. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. How does the Senator expect the domestic 
date producers are going to increase the consumption of dates 
if we shall adopt an amendment which will materially increase 
the price of dates? From personal visits I am familiar with 
conditions in the Southwest, but if there is any prospect in the 
Southwest that in 10 years from now there will be an ample 
supply of dates, would it not be a good thing to stimulate the 
appetite of the American people for dates so that they will buy 
dates from the Southwest when they are produced? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is exactly the purpose of my amend- 
ment. I want the dates put up in small packages under sani- 
tary conditions, so that when a person buys a package of dates 
he will want another package. I do not want the American 
consumer to buy an inferior foreign-packed date that will 
forever disgust him with dates so that he will not buy any 
more. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN, I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is the Senator prepared at this time to 
supply the American people with dates put up as he suggests? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. In quantity? 

Mr, HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. How many dates do we now use in this 
country? 

Mr. HAYDEN. About 50,000,000 pounds, 

Mr. COPELAND. And how many are produced in 
country ? 

Mr. HAYDEN. About a million and a half pounds, 

Mr. COPELAND. Can the Senator, by putting .up a million 
and a half pounds in nice little, beautiful packages, with cello- 
phane paper about them, supply the 50,000,000 pounds of present 
demand? 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Iam not proposing todo that. I am proposing 
that bulk dates shall be imported just as it is now done, but 
that they shall all be packed in the United States. That is all 
I ask. I am not attempting in any way to infiuence the price 
that the date packer shall pay for his dates; but I want the 
work done in this country rather than abroad. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr, HAYDEN, I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to have the 
floor for a few minutes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Then I will yield the floor; but before doing 
so I ask to have printed in the Recorp a letter from the Hills 
Bros. Co., inclosing a copy of a letter addressed to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance in which they express no op- 
position to the enactment of this legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

New YORK, Jantary 14, 1930. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. Q. 

My Dear Senator HAYDEN: At the request of the California Date 
Growers’ Association, we take great pleasure in forwarding to you in- 
closed, a copy of the letter we wrote to Senator Smoor on May 24, 1929. 
We hope this will completely serve your purpose. 

Yours very truly, 
Tan Hitis Bros. Co. 


May 24, 1929. 
Subject: Duty on package dates, 
Hon. REED SMOOT, 
Chairman Senate Finance Committee, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR Smoor: This company is thoroughly familiar with 
the request of the various domestic date growers made to Congress on 
May 10 for amendment to paragraph 741 of the tariff act of 1922 and 
the pending bill so as to include a duty of 10 cents per pound or frac- 
tion thereof, on all dates imported into this country in packages, the net 
contents of which do not exceed 10 pounds in weight per package. 

We have taken pains to familiarize ourselves with the developments of 
the American date industry for the last 10 years throughout its many 
difficulties and struggles for success, We believe we understand their 
desires and their problems. We are in thorough sympathy with their 
efforts to develop an industry in the growing of dates and thelr dis- 
tribution in high-grade packages. 

On February 15 we filed with the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives a brief indicating our reasons for opposing an 
increase in duty on dates imported in bulk. For the reasons then 
enumerated and for those named in the brief of the domestic growers, 
we do not desire to change our position regarding the tariff on bulk 
dates. We wish to state, however, that we have no objection at all to 
a tariff on dates in packages of 10 pounds or less which are designed 
to reach the American consumer without being cleaned and repacked. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Tue Hirts Bros. CO, 


President. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand this matter, dates in bulk come into this country at about 
5 cents a pound, 

Mr. HAYDEN. One cent a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not speaking of the 
duty, now, but of the value. The value of the date is 5 cents a 
pound. The duty is 1 cent. When those dates are put up in 
packages the American public pays 60 cents a pound for them, 

Mr. HAYDEN. I beg the Senator's pardon. s 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thought the Senator said 
that. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I said that was what was paid for the high- 
grade American produced dates. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. All right. What is the price 
of the imported bulk dates when put up in packages and sold 
to the American people? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is about half the price of the American 
date. They do not bring near the price of the American date. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. About how much is it? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I should say 35 or 40 cents a pound 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very well. So that the mere 
act of assorting and packing these dates increases the price 
from 5 cents to 40 cents if the dates are imported, and from 5 
cents to 60 cents to a dollar if they are produced and packed in 
America. 

So much for that side of the date question. The present law 
provides that dates prepared or preserved, not specially pro- 
vided for, shall bear a duty of 35 per cent, or about 1 cent per 
pound. The Senate committee proposed an amendment, which 
was adopted, striking out “35 per cent ad valorem” and insert- 
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ing “5 cents per pound.” The result of that action was to im- 
pose on prepared or preserved dates, including pitted dates, an 
equivalent ad valorem duty of 120 per cent. Now it is proposed 
by this amendment to make that 240 per cent, but in the modified 
amendment the Senator proposes to make it 180 per cent. 

I want the country _to know that we are jumping from a duty 
of 35 per cent ad valorem to a duty of 180 per cent on this im- 
portant health-food product that must be imported to the extent 
of nearly 88 per cent of consumption. It does not seem to me 
that it can be justified, as there is practically no prospect of the 
domestic producers being able to take care of our consumption. 
We have had long and serious contests here over increases of 5 
and 10 per cent on many of the commodities in this bill, and 
they have been contested fiercely and seriously; and here we 
are confronted with an attempt to increase the duty from 35 
per cent ad valorem to 180 per cent. It means that we will 
remove the possibility of consumption of dates from the poor, 
anyway, or the middle classes and make them merely a luxury 
for the well-to-do. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Does the Senator realize that four-fifths, if 
not a larger proportion, of the dates that are sold in the United 
States are sold in bulk, and that the poor people who buy these 
dates buy the bulk dates as imported; that the package-date 
industry is the minor part of the date sales in this country? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I have that in mind, sir. 

Mr, HAYDEN, If that is the case, the Senator should not 
refer to putting a burden on the poor when they buy the bulk 
date, upon which we do not propose to raise the import duty 
at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The poor occasionally like to 
buy a package of dates. They like occasionally to bring home 
those that are carefully assorted and carefully prepared in 
package form, and they ought not to be deprived of such dates 
by any such duty. The price is high enough itself, without 
increasing the rate 180 per cent, 

Now, let us see how this duty would work out. 

If these packages were imported at, let us say, 30 cents a 
package, a duty of 180 per cent would mean about 80 cents a 
package, That is what it means—an increase of about 50 cents 
in the price of a 30-cent package of dates. How can we justify 
any such outrageous increase in this bill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, however, the 
Senator has just as much right to ask for it, and just as much 
right to have it voted here—and it will be approyed—as these 
other rates that are proposed here, because it is very apparent 
that whatever duty is asked, no matter how much it may be, 
on an agricultural product, is going to be incorporated in 
this bill. 

I can not understand how any party claiming to have an 
interest in the consumers of this country can go before the 
American people and attempt to justify the increased duties on 
food products nning all through this bill What answer can 
we make to otr people for these monstrous increases on what 
they eat? 

Now, remember, there are some parts of the country that are 
on a free-trade basis. The cotton planters are on a free-trade 
basis. The hundreds of thousands of people employed in the 
shoe-manufacturing industry in New England are not the bene- 
ficiaries of any tariff protection. In the recent history of the 
industry not one cent, not one dollar of protection have they 
received. The leather industry has received not one cent and 
not one dollar of protection. Are they to be penalized for not 
receiving protection in the years that are past by the passage 
now of a tariff bill that puts on every particle of food that goes 
into the mouths of the workers and their families in these 
industries increased prices? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me read to you some of the 
differences in the prices of food products now in certain parts 
of this country, for these duties on foods will be more effective 
in some sections and especially at periods of shortage. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Will the Senator permit an interrup- 
tion? I want to agree with him as to one point. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Just a moment. I read from 
the table of the United States Department of Labor, published 
for the four months of January, February, March, and April of 
1929, the average retail prices of the principal articles of food 
in specified cities. This is a table comparing the price of meats 
in Chicago with Boston, 

Sirloin steak: Chicago price, 52 cents per pound; Boston 
price, similar usually to the New York price, 73 cents per pound. 

Round steak: Chicago price, 43 cents per pound; Boston price, 
57 cents per pound. 
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Rib roast: Chicago price, 39 cents per pound; Boston price, 
43 cents per pound. 

Pork chops: Chicago price, 82 cents per pound; Boston price, 
86 cents per pound. 

Ham, sliced; Chicago price, 53 cents per pound; Boston price, 
60 cents per pound. 

And so on, I ask at this point that this table may be printed 
in the Record, together with a brief prepared by me showing 
the indefensible character of even the duty on dates recom- 
mended by the Senate Finance Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Average retail prices of the principal articles of food in specified citics* 
(Four months—January, February, March, April, 1929) 


Boston, | Portland, 
Unit Mass.’ | Me, 


Commodity Ch iago, 


ARTICLES HAVING LOWER PRICE 
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Rolled oats- - 
Corn flakes... 
Wheat cereal. 
Macaroni... 
Rice. .....- 
Onions... .- 


8-ounce package.. 
28-ounoe package. 
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Beans, baked. 
Corn, canned. 
Peas, canned. 
Sugar. ....-.. 
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7 
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7 
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1U, 8. Department of Labor, Montbly Labor Review, April, 1929, pp. 194-195-201; 
May, 1929, pp. 227-228-234; and June, 1929, pp. 242-243-249. 

?The steak for which prices are here quoted for cities of Boston and Portland is 
called “sirloin” in these cities, but in most of the other cities included in this report it 
would be known as “ porterhouse.’’ 

BRIEF OF SENATOR WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS ON PARAGRAPH 741, DATES, 
PREPARED IN OPPOSITION TO AMENDMENTS OF FINANCE COMMITTED 


No special request at the hearings was made by directly interested 
producers of dates, but the Committee on Finance doubled the daty on 
fresh and dried dates (making it about 40 per cent) and increased the 
duty on prepared dates to 120 per cent. 

The domestic production of dates amounted to 625 tons In 1927. 
Probably less than half the crop is packed for long-distance shipment. 
(Yearbook of Agriculture, 1926, p. 304.) Thus the nonlocal commer- 
cial production is about 600,000 pounds. The domestic dates are of 
the semifresh variety and are marketed for only three or four months 
in the year and are sold at high prices as confections. (House hear- 
ings, p. 4527.) A number of date orchards have been planted in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona that are not yet in bearing. Their commercial 
possibilities have not yet been established. 

The imports of dates average about 50,000,000 pounds \annually. 
Commercial production thus amounts to about 1.2 per cent of imports, 
and will probably increase very slowly in the next few years. If all 
the nonbearing acreage that is planted (2,250) comes into bearing and 
is as successful as the present bearing orchards, the domestic commer- 
cial production will amount to possibly 10 per cent of domestic con- 
sumption. There is no immediate prospect of its being more and the 
probability is that it will be less. 

The proposed duty on dates is 2 cents per pound. There is no doubt 
but that this duty would inerease the cost of dates to the consumer 
8 cents per pound. On an importation of 50,000,000 pounds this would 
amount to $1,500,000. There are probably not more than 30 proprietors 
engaged In the production of dates at present. In order to maintain 
these people in the industry the consumers are required under the bill 
to pay out annually $50,000 for each domestic producer, 

But, as a matter of fact, the subsidy which is collected for the few 
domestic date farmers probably has little effect upon their fortunes, 
The domestic date is a different commodity from the dried date, which 
constitutes 97 per cent of the imports. (House hearings, p. 4527.) The 
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domestic dates are sold semifresh as a confection at an entirely differ- 
ent price from that of the dried date. They are marketed for only 
three or four months of the year, and so for the rest of the year the 
tariff can not be of any protection, since there is nothing to protect. 

The customs duty is thus mainly a revenue duty on an important food 
product that is not a luxury and is especially desirable from the stand- 
point of health. It is a fruit product that can be consumed in winter 
and spring when other fruits are scarce and expensive. From the 
standpoint of the public health it would seem desirable to keep the price 
of dates as low as possible. 3 

The duty on prepared or preserved dates, including pitted dates, has 
been made an equivalent of 120 per cent. Most imported dates are 
simply dried, but there is a business of preparing, pitting, and stuffing 
dates. Putting prepared articles in fancy packages and widely adver- 
tising them is characteristically a successful American industry, and it 
would seem that such a high rate of protection would be unnecessary. 
If there has been low foreign valuation it should be remedied by better 
customs administration. 

Since about one-quarter of the date in the process of stuffing—t. e., 
the pit and some material attached to it—must be thrown away, it may 
be uneconomical to process the fruit in this country because of the 
necessity to pay freight on so much waste product. 

If the above arguments were sound against the modest Increased rates 
of the Finance Committee, it is surely more so against the extreme 
rate of the pending amendment, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is a limit to which we 
ought to go; and I am only asking that the same exacting re- 
search and study into the need of protection be applied to these 
applications for increased rates on food products that have been 
applied to the applications for increased tariff on the industrial 
products. We ought at least to inquire who is going to be 
benefited, how many people we are benefiting, and to what ex- 
tent the consumers of the country will be penalized by increased 
prices for the benefit of a few products. It is my judgment that 
the middlemen will be the beneficiaries and not the producers. 

I must most respectfully protest the request made by the Sena- 
tor from Arizona in the interest of the date industry in his 
State. I insist no sound principle of protection can be invoked 
to warrant this increase. Let us, I plead, try to apply some 
sane and just yardstick to the protective theory invoked in 
favor of food products. 

Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Before I finish let me call 
attention to the fact that the value of the domestic production of 
dates is only $29,000, and that the importations are $2,234,000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. ‘Those must be rather ancient figures, because 
there is a million and a half pounds produced in this country 
now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The ratio is about 1 to 50. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. All right. The domestic 
production is 1 to 50. What does that mean? That means 
that this duty is effective on 98 per cent of all the dates we con- 
sume. It means that the people who buy dates will have to 
buy them through importing agencies, and that every dollar 
levied here will be taken directly out of the consumer’s pockets 
at the customs office. There will be no question about that, be- 
cause when we put a tax on an imported article that is all 
going to be consumed here it is effective, where there is little 
or no production in the home market. 

I thank the Senator from New York for yielding to me. 

Mr. COPHLAND. Mr. President, I want to be sure that I 
understand the situation. 

We consume in this country 50,000,000 pounds of dates. 
produce in the United States 1,000,000 pounds, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Between a million and a million and a half 
pounds. 

Mr. COPELAND. Out in the Coachella Valley they have date 
orchards, young orchards; and when the Boulder Dam is built, 
and that-valley is increased in capacity, they will plant more 
dates. The enterprising citizens of California and of the Sena- 
tor’s State, where dates are likewise raised, desire to put them 
up in packages and sell them to the American people. In order 
to accomplish his purpose, the Senator proposes that the rate on 
dates in packages shall be 744 cents. 

The Senator knows very well that dates can not be kept, ex- 
cept protected. Dirt and vermin and bacteria speedily con- 
taminate them; so the fact of the matter is that where there is 
any desire to have a decent, clean product, that product is 
bought in the package, whether that package is prepared here 
or prepared in the Garden of Eden in Asia. 

Now, pay reer my friend from Arizona proposes that 
all the people of the United States shall pay 7% cents per 


Is it a fair ratio? 
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pound, because most of the dates are sold in packages, in order 
that 1,000,000 pounds, representing 2 per cent of the product 
consumed, may be sold at a high price. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The production this year will, I believe, go 
beyond the million and a half, and perhaps to 2,000,000 pounds. 
The plantings of dates in the Southwest now assure that within 
10 years the production will be 25,000,000 pounds; so that it is 
not just a matter of looking at existing conditions, but we can 
very properly look into the future. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does not the Senator contemplate that 
within 10 years there may be another opportunity to revise the 
tariff; or does he share the feeling I have, that this is the last 
time there ever will be a general tariff revision? 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the Senator inquires as to my personal 
feelings, I hope there never is another revision which will re- 
quire as long to consumate as this one has taken, 

Mr. COPELAND. A general revision? 

Mr. HAYDEN. A general revision of the tariff. 

Mr. COPELAND. All right; but certainly within 10 years 
there will be an opportunity, through a tariff commission or by 
some other process, of giving him the relief that he proposes. 

Now, see what will happen. 

In order to anticipate the possibility that 10 years from now 
there may be a production in the United States equal to half 
of our consumption the Senator proposes to add a great burden 
on the people. I think the Senator brought out that by the 
advertising value of these nice-looking packages the appetite of 
the people for dates is going to be increased. Ten years from 
how, if his prophecies are realized, the consumption will be 
100,000,000 pounds, and still his people will be raising only a 
quarter of the consumption. 

Frankly, it is not a fair proposal to suggest placing upon the 
people of the United States this added price for dates in antici- 
pation of the time when there may be, in these valleys of the 
Southwest, a production of dates which will approach some- 
where near the total needs of the people. It is not fair. 

I am glad the Senator proposes a specific rate instead of an 


ad valorem rate, because of the great difficulty of administra- 


tion in the customs office. Date merchants in New York are 
very much disturbed because of the fact that it takes three 
or four months to take the dates through the customhouse on 
account of the ad valorem rate, in order to fix the price, and I 
believe, therefore, in a specific rate. But I will say to my dear 
friend from Arizona that I think it is an imposition of an un- 
fair tax upon the consumers of the United States to put such 
a price upon dates in order that the small production of our 
country may be given this increased rate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It would seem to me that the Senator from 
New York would be more concerned than any other Senator 
here in supplying the American people with a clean, sanitary 
food of such immense value as he concedes the date to be. 
When he finds a package of imported dates such as that I now 
hold in my hand, which are sour, which are unfit for human con- 
sumption, and when he opens the package he finds moths flying 
out of it, that kind of a product should not be seryed to the 
American people. 

On the other hand, I have here a package of American dates 
of a selected variety, best suited for keeping qualities, that 
will give the American people a clean, sanitary food. Is it not 
entirely proper that Congress should so arrange things that, 
without increasing the duty on the buik dates, it will insure 
that the packing is all done in the United States, so that the 
American people, as consumers, can get the best quality of this 
fine variety of food? 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me say to my friend that I would 
join him in advertising the product of the United States. It is 
beantifully packed, there is no question about that. But the 
package I have here—foreign dates—is open. How was it 
sealed in the first place? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It came in that form, bought at a store in 
New York City, and when you open the package you can tell, 
if you have not a bad cold, that the dates are spoiled, and unfit 
for human consumption. 

Mr, COPELAND. Was that packed in this country? 

Mr, HAYDEN. This package was put up in Marseilles, 
France. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is that the Dromedary date? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; the Dromedary dates are packed in this 
country; they are good dates, entirely satisfactory, and the 
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American producer of dates has no objection at all to that kind 
of competition. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am willing to have the 
Agricultural Department demand that dates in interstate com- 
merce shall be decently packed. I will go just as far as the 
Senator will in that regard. There is no question that the dates 
in the white box are beautifully packed, but, of course, that is 
simply the commercial side of it and the sanitary side of it. But 
what does the proposal of the Senator mean? I am not quick at 
mathematics, and I will ask the Senator from Utah to tell me how 
much the proposed rate would increase the total price of the 
dates consumed in the United States? It must be a very consid- 
erable sum. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think it would be hardly fair 
to take the amount and multiply. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Of course it would not be fair. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not be fair, so I could not tell the 
Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. Would it add $50,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. If it were effective, it would add that much. 

Mr. COPELAND. Would it add a hundred thousand dollars? 

Mr. SMOOT., I do not want to say, because really I do not 
know what it would add. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator think it would be a large 
sum? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be a considerable sum. 

Mr.. COPELAND. The American people would be taxed 
$50,000 or $100,000 for what? In order that 10 years from now 
there might be a production of dates representing 25 per cent or 
50 per cent of our total consumption. 

It is not fair; it is not right; it is an unjust burden to place 
upon the shoulders of the American people. It does not make 
any difference to me what the price of dates may be. It makes 
a lot of difference to the people I represent; it makes a tremen- 
dous difference to the people of the United States. I say frankly 
to the Senator from Arizona that I think he should not ask this. 
What is the rate as fixed at present in the bill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. One cent a pound on bulk dates. 

Mr. COPELAND. And nothing else? 

Mr. SMOOT. In bulk, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to be clear about it. 
graph is it? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Paragraph 741. 

Mr. COPELAND. “ Dates, fresh or dried, with pits, 2 cents 
per pound.” Was that amendment rejected? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That increase to 2 cents per pound was re- 
jected. 

Mr. COPELAND. “ With pits removed, or prepared or pre- 
served, not specially provided for, 5 cents per pound.” Was that 
rejected? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am not sure. 

Mr. COPELAND. That was rejected. 
valorem, 
age? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is a pound package. 

Mr. COPELAND. What is the value of it? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am not certain about the wholesale price, 
and that is what the import duty is based on. The retail price 
would be 60 or 75 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. Thirty-five per cent would be 10 cents, 
would it not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the proposal here. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The proposal here is not to change the exist- 
ing tariff law in any manner with respect to bulk dates, or dates 
that are preserved. I am not proposing to touch those, but I 
propose a duty of 744 cents a pound on any dates imported into 
the United States in containers weighing less than 10 pounds. 
That is all there is to my amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. What is the rate in the present law, the 
law passed in 19227 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator has just read it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Thirty-five per cent? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Thirty-five per cent ad valorem; if the date 
is pitted or preserved, the 35 per cent duty applies, but these 
dates are not pitted or preserved. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does not the department take the view that 
when they are put into a package they come under that pro- 
vision? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Not at all 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if this proposal of the Sen- 
ator means a material addition to the price to the consumer, I 
am in bitter opposition to it, and I would simply multiply words 
to say more than that. The Senator from Massachusetts and I 
have tried day after day to do something for the consumers, and 
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yesterday were raked over the coals and consigned to political 
limbo, and disposed of utterly as Democrats, because we are 
seeking to help the consumer. 

As far as I personally am concerned—and I know this is the 
attitude of the Senator from Massachusetts—we have stood for 
certain tariffs which we thought would encourage employment 
in the United States, We resisted those decreases of tariffs 
which we thought would bring unemployment. If that is un- 
democratic, if that is violative of our position in the Democratic 
Party, we will have to take the consequences, 

We have resisted increases in the cost of the necessities of 
life to the consumers, and certainly in that we are Democrats. 
If I know anything about the Democratic Party, it seeks to do 
for the citizen what he can not do for himself, to guard the 
rights of human beings. 

Every one of these tariffs that seeks to increase the price of 
a necessity of life, or an essential food, is an invasion of the 
home, it is an attack upon the health of the people, and I think 
I stand on good, solid Democratic ground when I oppose them, 
and I think my friend the Senator from Massachusetts does 
the same thing. 

I may say to the Senator from Arizona that we at least are 
50 per cent Democrats in seeking to keep the prices of the 
essentials down, even though we are 50 per cent Republicans 
in the eyes of some Democrats because we vote for tariffs which 
will giye employment to the people of this country. 

I myself am satisfied to take that position. This is another 
example of the invasion of the table of the American citizen 
and the placing of another burden in the food basket of the 
Nation. I am in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I can understand, and I as- 
sume that the Senator from New York can, why Senators who 
come from States which produce some of these food products 
support because of local pressure what seems to some of the 
rest of us an excessive duty; but I would like to have sonte ex- 
planation, if the Senator can give one, how Democratic Sena- 
tors who come from States where their chief agricultural prod- 
uct is on a free-trade basis can vote to increase the cost of liv- 
ing to their own constituents by voting for duties on citrus 
fruits, meats, and other food products? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
New York yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Suppose we should put dates on the 
free list 

Mr. COPELAND. Which I have not asked. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If the Senator will permit me to finish 
my question, suppose we should put dates on the free list. The 
result would be, I submit, that we would be entirely put out 
of business in so far as the cultivation of dates is concerned. 
If that should be the result, does the Senator think that the 
American consumer would get dates cheaper when we were de- 
pendent upon the foreign importer? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has answered his own ques- 
tion. I have never asked that dates be put on the free list. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understand that. 

Mr. COPELAND. And I think if they were put on the free 
list the thing which the Senator supposes would actually hap- 
pen. I think it would. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That question, of course, develops the 
argument, The inerease which I ask, for I join with the Sen- 
ator from Arizona heartily, wiil not result ultimately—ulti- 
mately, obserye—in an increase of price to the ultimate con- 
sumer but it will give us more control of the American market, 
it will increase the American market, so that in the long run, 
looking into the future, we will expand the industry, giving em- 
ployment to our producers and adding to the commercial ac- 
tivities of our country. Given adequate protection we shall 
produce in time practically all that we consume. Competition 
among our own producers will keep prices reasonable and in the 
long run the consumers will pay little, if any, more than they 
are paying to-day. Benefit from developing American date cul- 
tivation will come from a hundred directions. We wish to have 
and keep the American market for the American producer, 
That, in a word, is my position. 

Mr. COPELAND. What an economic absurdity it is to sug- 
gest that the imposition of a tariff will not increase the cost 
to the consumer? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It may be absurd, but men much more 
profound than I am and possibly than the Senator from New 


York 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Such men have advanced that thought, 
and statisties will show that by putting a tariff on an imported 
article whereby the American industry may thrive and develop, 
in the long run controlling the Americun market, with competi- 
tion entering in, the consumer pays less than when dependent 
upon the foreign article, 

Mr. COPELAND. I concede that is the same argument I use 
when I try to justify an increase in a tariff rate. | 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. When the Senator marched under an- 
other banner 

Mr. COPELAND. No matter under what banner I marched. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. ~The Senator was once under a glorious 
banner. 

Mr. COPELAND. I was once a Republican and I am as 
ashamed of it now as the Senator could possibly be under simi- 
lar circumstances. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I commiserate with the Senator that he 
left the Republican Party. 

Mr, COPELAND, I do not concede, however, when we come 
to consider party matters that it makes any difference in these 
modern days where we sit in this Chamber. My party deviated 
from its original protective position, but it has come back, at 
least on paper. However, it is pretty hard for a man who is a 
dyed-in-the-wool free trader to conform to modern conditions, 
I do not have that difficulty because of that temporary wander- 
ing which I had, that detour from the path of virtue, when I, 
for a little time, voted for and supported the Republican ticket. 
However, that has been brought out so many times on the floor 
of the Senate that I think it is well understood where I stand 
on the matter. But there is no one quite so ardent or quite so 
well informed as a repentant sinner. He knows what crimes 
are committed by his former associates and he is very likely 
to be a man of real virtue after he has once seen the light. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator will permit me to observe 
that the Republican Party has.not departed from its original 
fundamental policy as to tariff legislation. From the Morrill 
tariff bill down to this hour there has been one controlling 
thought running through Republican tariff bills, and that 
thought was stated very forcibly yesterday by the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. WATSON]. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Republican every morning gets up 
and says, “As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall 
be.” The principles established by the ancients and accepted 
by the Republicans are for all time the principles upon which 
must stand the Republican of this, that, and the other genera- 
tion. The Republican Party is just as much devoted to the 
cause of property to-day as it ever was and just as much 
opposed to the rights of the people as it ever was, and it 
will never change, as the Senator from California has sug- 
gested. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the senior Senator from California? 

* Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I recall the Senator to his dates and 
may I say to the Senator that the information which I have 
concerning the amendment presented by the Senator from 
Arizona is, and it comes officially, that there will be no increase 
by virtue of the amendment in the price of dates to the con- 
sumer. That, I understand, is the basis of the argument of 
the Senator from New York, which I thoroughly understand, 
One of the designs of the amendment is the endeavor in this 
country, when dates come over in bulk, to control the packing 
of them, and that the modes in which they are shipped at 
times, which are insanitary and the like, may be within the 
control of our own people and our own Government. But the 
amendment, which relates to the packages, will not, as the 
Tariff Commission say, I believe, increase the price. If that 
be so, and I take it to be so, that ought to be an end of the 
argument, ought it not? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; if it were the truth, that would be 
the result. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is the information which comes to me. 

Mr. COPELAND. But, of course, I do not accept that, and 
I do not think that is the fact. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a suggestion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the junior Senator from California? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The purpose of the amendment is to 
transfer the packing of the dates from Iraq to New York City. 
It is, indeed, in New York City where practically all of the 
packing of these dates, now imported in bulk, will be done. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Now the Senator has presented a real 
argument. That is the only real argument I have heard this 
morning. If this is going to help New York, of eourse we ought 
to do it. But is it not true that the Dromedary Co. packs 
dates in New York? I recently read a very interesting book, 
“Can Business Prevent Unemp!oyment?”, by Sam Lewisohn, 
John R. Common, and two other writers who collaborated. 
They brought out facts of interest in connection with this debate. 

I wish I had know we were going to have this debate this 
morning, because these things have a connection with what 
we are saying. The author discussed the economic harm of 
seasonal activity. The reason why we have unemployment in 
January and February, of course, is because it is the “ off sea- 
son” when the things which are ordinarily done to occupy 
employees are out of season and consequently are not being done. 

Mr. Lewisohn, in his book, pointed out that the Dromedary 
Date Co., after long scientific researeh, discovered that under 
certain conditions of refrigeration the dates could be kept prac- 
tically a year, or could be kept a long time, at least. It was 
found possible, by bringing the dates under refrigeration at a 
given temperature to New York and then putting them into 
storage there, that the packing might proceed and be done 
profitably throughout the year, so as to avoid having all the 
work done in a rush as in the past. 

I may be utterly mistaken, but my memory of the statement 
is—and I have no other information except the book—that the 
Dromedary Co. is actually doing that packing in New York. 
So perhaps the argument of the Senator relating to the domestic 
dates is not quite so forceful as it might otherwise be. But 
certainly if in the Senator's own State and in Arizona they 
should decide to put up these dates in packages it will not be 
done in New York. It will be done out there. 

Mr. President, just a further suggestion and I am going to 
stop. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE and Mr..LA FOLLETTE. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. COPELAND. I am perfectly willing to yield for a vote 
now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. All those in 
favor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Wait a moment, Mr. President. I am not 
After what happened 


going to be swept off the floor like that. 
to me yesterday I am going to keep the floor whenever I feel 
disposed, even more than I have in the past, and that is saying 
a great deal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Chair begs the Senator’s 
pardon. The Chair thought the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I likewise apologize to the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. All of the apologies are accepted. 

Mr. President, if we place more burdens upon the people in 
the industrial cities there will be no sale for this product, Sena- 
tors have beaten down efforts made to insure employment, and 
then on top of it are so increasing the costs of the necessities 
in certain directions that there is no hope for the poor people. . 

Yesterday I had flung in my face something about the people 
in New York who go to night clubs, and who go to parties and 
balls, and who live under conditions surrounding the rich. How 
many of the people of New York are like that? Possibly five or 
ten thousand out of a population of 6,000,000. The millions of 
New York are the people who carry this and similar burdens. 
Those Senators who come from the small States where there are 
few consumers will realize that it does not make any difference 
in the aggregate what the rates may be, but in a great, teeming 
community like mine it makes a lot of difference. Therefore I 
do not propose to be swept from the floor or deterred from my 
desire and intentions to do what I can to call the attention of 
the American people to what is going on in the Senate. 

When the fathers and mothers go into the market next fall 
to buy the winter clothing, when the housewife. goes to the gro- 
cery store to buy the necessities of life, when she goes to the 
meat market and pays what she will have to pay for the round 
steak that she buys she will know, and they will know, what has 
been done to the American people through the effect of this 
tariff bill. 

It is my purpose, if I can carry or send that message to the 
people, to do so. So far as this matter is concerned, if the 
Senate wants to vote another burden upon the American people 
let it do so. But I hope if it does that it will have the bravery 
to have a record vote and let the people of the United States 
know how each Senator voted. That is what I am going to ask 
when we come toa vote upon the question. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] in regard to his amendment. 
In the first place, how many acres of land in his section of the 
country are now given over to the cultivation of date palms? 
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Mr. HAYDEN. I can not give the Senator from Connecticut 
that information, because the area is being continually en- 
larged. My information is that this year there will be produced 
in the Southwest—and by that I mean Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and southern California—between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 
pounds of dates, and when the present plantings get to the 
point where the palms will bear fruit, within the next 10 years, 
we will produce about 25,000,000 pounds of dates. How many 
acres of land it takes to do that I can not say. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Can the Senator tell us how many people 
are engaged in the production of dates? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Iam sorry to say I can not give the Senator 
those figures. They would be obtainable, no doubt, from the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Do the farmers who raise these dates haye 
to devote a good deal of time to the cultivation of the trees? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It not only requires cultivation of the trees 
but the fruit must be very carefully cared for. It has been found, 
for instance, that dates on the trees are very easily injured by 
rain, by insects, and by dust. There has been invented a paper 
bag which covers the entire bunch of dates and protects it from 
insects, dust, and rain; and yet the paper is translucent so the 
date will ripen. That, of course, involves a great deal of labor 
and care. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Is there much more of the land available 
that is suitable for the cultivation of dates than is now in use? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; an enormous area. If dates become a 
staple article of diet in this country as in the Arabic countries, 
we have hundreds of thousands of acres of land which could 
be devoted to their culture. 

The Senator must remember, too, that it would be highly 
advantageous to do that because dates are a noncompetitive 
crop; that is, a crop that will not compete with any other kind 
of American agriculture, but only with foreign importations. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does the Senator believe that the adoption 
of his amendment will not seriously increase the price of dates 
to the consumer? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am thoroughly convinced of that. The 
purpose of the amendment is not to increase the price of dates 
to the American consumer. The primary object of the amend- 
ment is that dates, when imported into the United States, shall 
be packed in this country under sanitary conditions, so that 
when a person does buy dates he will like them, and thereby 
the appetite of the American consumer for dates will be stimu- 
lated. That is the purpose of the amendment. It is not to 
raise the price of dates, and I do not believe it will materially 
do so, because the raw date can be imported at the same old 
rate of 1 cent a pound. The packing, however, will be done 
in this country, and competition will take care of the price. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I want to say to the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen] that although to the best of my knowledge and 
belief it would be impossible to raise dates in Connecticut or, 
in fact, even elsewhere in New England, and although we are 
consumers of dates and have learned that the dates produced 
in the Southwest are very much more attractive than the prod- 
uct which is generally imported, on the theory that the Senator’s 
amendment, if adopted, is going to help those who engage in 
the date industry and encourage them to go forward with it 
and take care of their increasing crops for the next few years, 
I shall be glad to support the amendment, even though I realize 
that my friends at home, who may haye to pay an increased 
price, will object to it, because I am glad to join with the 
Senator in affording protection, even for the products of a 
section of the country as far away as possible from that in 
which I am personally interested. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr, President, I desire to propose an amend- 
ment to paragraph 710 of the pending bill, and ask that it may 
lie on the table, to be called up, if possible, after the pending 
amendment shall have been disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). On this vote 
I am paired with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Narky], and therefore withhold my vote, 

Mr. RANSDELL (when his name was called). I have a pair 
on this vote with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD], 
and therefore refrain from voting. 

Mr. WALCOTT (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. If he were 
present, I understand he would vote “yea” on this question, 
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and as I intend to vote “yea” I feel at liberty to vote. 
“ yea." 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
inquire if the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] has 
voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr, BINGHAM. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Virginia, and not knowing how he would vote I withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Brarron], and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HAwES] are 
necessarily detained from the Senate on official business. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 


I vote 


tor from Tennessee [Mr, MCKELLAR] and the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] are necessarily detained from the 
Senate on official business, 

I desire to announce the following general 


Mr. 
pairs: 
The senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 
The senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with 
the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr, STECK]; 7 
The junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Gour] with the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 
The senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] with the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 
I am not advised how any of those Senators would vote on 
this question. 
The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 28, as follows: 
YPRAS—416 
Jones 
Kendrick 
La Follette 
Metcalf 
Nye 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sheppard 
NAYS—28 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Overman 
Robsion, Ky. 
Simmons 
Keyes Smith 
McCulloch Smoot 
NOT VOTING—22 
McMaster 
McNary 
Moses 


JONES. 


Shortridge 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
‘Trammell 
Tydings 
Walcott 
Waterman 


Ashurst Frazier 
Black 
Blease 
Borah 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Connally 
Cutting 
Dill 

Fess 
Fietcher 


Goldsborough 
Grundy 

Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Howell 
Johnson 


Steiwer 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Gillett 
Glenn 
Greene 
Harris 
Kean 


Allen 
Baird 
Barkley 
Blaine 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Dale 


Sehall 
Shipstead 
Steck 
Swanson 


Gould 
Harrison , 


Hawes 
Caraway Heflin Ransdell 

Deneen King Reed 

Glass McKellar Robinson, Ark. 

So Mr. Haypen’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAINE and Mr. FLETCHER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
is recognized. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I sent to the clerk’s desk a few 
moments ago an amendment to paragraph 710. I now offer that 
amendment and ask that it may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In paragraph 710, on page 127, line 7, it 
is proposed to strike out “35” and insert in lieu thereof “42,” 
so that it will read: 


Cheese and substitutes therefor, 8 cents per pound, but not less than 
42 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, if I may have the attention of 
Senators, I desire to state, for their information, the facts in 
support of the proposed amendment. 

The total production of domestic cheese in 1928 was, in round 
numbers, 437,219,000 pounds. The importations for the year 
1928 of all types of cheese, including the types produced in this 
country, were 79,946,644 pounds. In 1929 there was a slight 
reduction of importations. In 1929 the importations were 
76,346,248 pounds, or an importation equal to a trifle over 17 
per cent of the domestic production, 

Under the present law the American cheddar cheese bears 
a duty of 5 cents a pound, but not less than 25 per cent ad 
valorem. Cheese of the eye-formation 


Bingham 
Bratton 
Brock 


character, or Swiss 
cheese, carries a duty of 744 cents per pound, but not less than 
871%4 per cent ad valorem. That rate was brought about by 
the proclamation of the President under the flexible tariff law. 
The ad valorem rate provided in the bill is 35 per cent. That 
is 214 per cent less than the amount provided for by the Presi- 
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dent’s proclamation; so that, as it relates to Swiss cheese, the 
bill carries a reduction in the ad valorem rate. 

It appears that whoever figured out the rates on cheese eyi- 
dently overlooked the fact that in fixing the rate on whole milk 
and skimmed milk they were giving consideration to this one 
proposition—that the House fixed a rate of 5 cents per gallon 
on whole milk and 1% cents per gallon on skimmed milk; but 
the Finance Committee increased the rate on whole milk to 6%4 
cents per gallon and the rate on skimmed milk to 240 cents 
per gallon, thereby throwing the cheese paragraph out of har- 
mony with the rate on milk, which rate was determined upon 
the butterfat content, or, rather, upon the rate as fixed for 
butter, 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I admit that the committee did not give the 
increased ad valorem, notwithstanding the fact that cheese or 
substitutes therefor were increased from 7 to 8 cents a pound. 
The Senator will notice that; but when it came to the question 
of fixing not less than a certain percentage ad valorem, instead 
of increasing the 35 per cent in conformity with the increase 
over the 7 cents, the committee failed to do that. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes. Mr. President, I was not offering any 
criticism whatever. I was just calling attention to a fact that 
would be apparent to anyone who is familiar with the dairy 
schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was simply saying to the Senator that even 
on the face of the paragraph, the statement that he made would 
justify the statement I have already made—that the ad valorem 
duty was not increased to conform with the increase of the 
specific duty on cheese and substitutes therefor. In other 
words, the rate was increased by the committee from 7 cents to 
8 cents, which, in round numbers, is about 15 per cent of an 
increase; and yet where it says “but not less than 35 per cent 
ad valorem,” we left that rate at 35 per cent ad valorem. There- 
fore instead of 35 per cent it should be 42 per cent, or a differ- 
ence of 7 cents. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I shall take but a few moments. 

I feel that we ought not, as representatives here of our con- 
stituents, to attempt simply to put over an increase in tariff on 
any product unless there is justification for it. A mere gesture 
is not going to aid the farmer—not one penny. It will only 
bring to him discomfort, disappointment, chagrin, and in the 
end condemnation of those who attempt it. So I am presenting 
these facts as they are of record in justification for an increase 
in the ad valorem rate on cheese. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the Tariff Commission made an 
investigation of what is known as Swiss cheese. There is a very 
large production of Swiss cheese in this country; and an appli- 
cation was made under the flexible tariff act to increase the 
rate under the law of 1922. I will not go into the details of 
what the Tariff Commission found; but, quoting the language of 
the commission, they found that it cost approximately 18 cents 
per pound more than the imported product. They were talking 
about Swiss cheese; so that the cost of production here and 
abroad represents a differential of 13 cents a pound. In other 
words, it costs 13 cents per pound more to make Swiss cheese in 
America than it does abroad, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves 
that proposition, in figuring that 13 cents I want to ask the 
Senator if they figured the farmer’s compensation for his work 
at what he has been actually getting, or af what he ought to get? 

Mr. BLAINE. As I understand it, the basis that was used by 
the Tariff Commission was the actual cash basis, taking into 
account the cost to the farmer if he were to reeeiye for his 
wages and the wages of his family and the cost of feed that 
which they would command in the United States, plus the cost 
of conversion. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That wage has averaged less than $700 
a year since 1920. Now, I want to call the Senator's attention 
to that point. Every one of these agricultural rates that any 
one of us has asked is low, if we figure to the farmer the wage 
that he ought to have, or even if we figure his wage as high as 
the wage of unskilled labor. If that is done, every one of these 
rates is low; and the difference the Senator has there is low 
and below what it ought to be. Further, the farm organizations 
have all indorsed the rate that the Senator has asked for. 

Mr. BLAINE. I beg the Senator’s pardon; the farm repre- 
sentatives have not indorsed it. I want to say to the Senator 
that I have no faith in the so-called farm representatives here 
in Washington. I am not taking their word for anything. If 
I did, I should not be asking for 42 per cent ad valorem. I 
should be asking for only 40 per cent ad valorem, 
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Mr. BROOKHART. I have the amendment right here—4214 
per cent ad yalorem—that the farm organizations furnished me. 

Mr, BLAINE. That was after I served notice on the so-called 
farm representatives that if any amendment was proposed as 
they wanted it proposed, at 40 per cent ad valorem, I would 
oppose it and expose their combination with the packers and the 
processors. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not remember as to that. 

Mr. BLAINE, I do not trust the so-called farm representa- 
tives. On page 57 of their document presented to the Finance 
Committee, entitled “The Tariff on Dairy Products,” their re- 
quest was for 40 per cent ad valorem, and not 4244 per cent. 
The suggestion from them to the Senator from Iowa came from 
the Senator from Wisconsin in a conference held with one of 
those gentlemen in my office. 

Mr. BROOKHART and Mr. SHORTRIDGE addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART It may be that all the Senator says about 
this matter is true. I do not doubt it; but when the facts were 
called to their attention, no farm organization took any different 
view from that which the Senator himself was taking. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I did not mean to be led afield 
from a discussion of the facts as they relate to this proposition ; 
but I want to say now that the so-called farm representatives in 
Washington are the racketeers here, identically of the same 
character and of the same kind as Mr. Arnold and the whole 
pack of lobbyists who have been before Congress. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE and Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
consin yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I wish to controvert—— 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. All right; I will not interrupt the Sen- 
ator at this time. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am not going to be led far afield from the 
pending amendment, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, I do not wish to lead the Senator far 
afield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to divert the Senator’s attention to another phase of the ques- 
tion he is debating. 

I have communications from Italian organizations in our 
large cities, who import, as the Senator knows, a great deal of 
cheese which they claim is not competitive with the domestic 
cheese. In fact, they say there are two classes of cheese that 
are imported—the competitive cheese and the Italian cheese. 
They state that these rates work out to impose a duty of 14 
cents a pound upon Italian cheese, which the Italians claim 
they would have to import anyway, being used largely in the 
preparation of their principal dish of spaghetti, while these spe- 
cific and ad valorem duties work out in the case of competitive 
cheese to impose a duty amounting to about 10 cents a pound, 
and they ask that a difference be made between the rate im- 
posed upon the noneompetitive cheese and the competitive 
cheese. 

I think the Senator will agree with me that it is rather un- 
fortunate that in trying to prevent the importation of competitive 
cheese, the result would be a very substantial increase in the 
price of the Italian cheese, as the consumers allege, 14 cents a 
pound, as compared with 10 cents. Will the Senator give me 
his views on that? 

Mr. BLAINE. I will be very glad to. I claim to have some 
familiarity with the Italian cheese production, and as well the 
Italian cheese consumption. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is the assertion correct that 
these rates work out to impose a duty of 14 cents per pound 
upon the Italian cheese and about 10 cents per pound upon the 
competitive cheese? 

Mr. BLAINE. A categorical answer to that would be “ No,” 
but I do not want to answer it in that way. I want to an- 
swer it by the record, which I have before me, and if I may 
be permitted, I will proceed to do that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
the Italian cheeses spoken of by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts are made from sheep’s milk. We have no comparable 
cheese made here. 

Mr, BLAINE. I promise the Senator from New York that 
I will give that in quite some detail, if it is so desired. 

First, I want to take up the proposition of Swiss cheese, Tak- 
ing an average of six years, the valuation of Swiss cheese was 
8314 cents per pound; 42 per cent ad valorem reduced to a spe- 
cific rate would mean 13.86 cents per pound. Taking the last 
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six months of 1928, the valuation of foreign Swiss cheese was 
30.68 cents per pound, Translating the rate into’ an equivalent 
specifice duty, the 42 per cent ad valorem would mean 12.26 
cents per pound specific duty. 

Taking the average for six years and the lowest rate for 
the last six months of 1928, we have a composite specific rate 
derived from the 42 per cent ad valorem of 13.06 cents per 
pound as a specific rate, 

I have used the foreign value of Swiss cheese as the valua- 
tion basis in making my calculations, as provided in the tariff 
act. 

That covers the differences in the cost of production here at 
home and abroad, according to the report and findings of the 
Tariff Commission. 

Coming now to the Italian cheese—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator want to 
reach that cheese, and does he seek to diminish the large impor- 
tations of Italian cheese? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am going into the subject of Italian cheese 
now. There is certain Italian cheese that is not competitive 
with American cheese in kind. I want the Senator to note the 
language I am using; is not competitive in kind, but there is 
competition as far as use is concerned. In other words, as to | 
all cheeses made with a combination of casein and butterfats 
and other properties of milk—there is competition in use. They 
form an innumerable variety of types of cheese. 

The cheeses not competitive in kind, which are imported into 
this country, I can name if the Senator desires. ‘There are four 
kinds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would like to have the Sen- 
ator state whether he will be willing to segregate that class of 
noncompetitive cheese and to leyy a specific duty, say, of 10 
cents a pound more than upon the competitive cheese. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think that is impractical, because there are 
a number of varieties of the Italian type of cheese. I have 
the entire list here. They have not a common denominator by 
which they can be specified in a tariff bill. 

The cheese to which the Senator refers is a substitute for 
American cheese and Swiss cheese that is made in the United 
States. Therefore it becomes competitive with the cheese made 
in this country. 

As I understand, in the last six months of 1928 the importa- 
tions of Italian cheese, all of which is competitive in use with 
American produced cheese, amounted to 7,661,278 pounds. That 
was for six months. That was an amount almost equal to the 
amount of Swiss cheese that was imported during the last six 
months of 1928. Those are all competitive in use. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. About what percentage of the 
imported cheese would the Senator say was competitive and 
what noncompetitive? 

Mr. BLAINE. I segregated them at the beginning. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it about 50 per cent? 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, no. The cheese imported in the last year, 
a little over 76,000,000 pounds, which includes Swiss cheese, 
Greek cheese, Scandinavian cheese, French cheese, Holland 
cheese, and British cheese, is competitive in use with American 
cheddar cheese and American Swiss cheese and American pro- 
duced so-called foreign cheese. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
the imports is that? 

Mr. BLAINE. That is 17 per cent of the American produc- 
tion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


About what percentage of 


What percentage of the im- 
ports is competitive cheese and what noncompetitive? 

Mr. BLAINE. All of the cheese that is imported is com- 
petitive with American production of cheese. 


Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I thought the Senator segre- 
gated the four different kinds of cheese which he thought would 
not be competitive. 

Mr, BLAINE. Not competitive in kind. They bear a differ- 
ent name, and they are not made in this country. Four types of 
Italian cheese are not made in this country. But let me say to 
the Senator of the Italian cheese that is made in this country, 
that cheese is competitive in use with the four kinds or types of 
Italian cheese not made in this country, so that the Senator will 
appreciate that it seems impossible to segregate them. I wish 
that I could. If I could, I would be quite willing to do it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have been most favorably 
impressed with the extremely fair way in which the Senator has 
handled this matter of duties upon agricultural products. It 
seems to me he has tried to apply some sound fundamental prin- 
ciples, and I am disposed to follow his views with respect to 
what would be a reasonable duty on cheese in order to preserve 
the domestic market for the domestic producers of cheese, but I 
do wish that these poor working Italian people, who have become 
accustomed to using Italian cheese, and will probably buy it, any- 
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way, might not have to bear such a heavy duty as 14 cents a 
pound. 

Mr. BLAINE. They will not, and I want to come to that. 
The average valuation of the six types of imported Italian cheese 
was 30.97 cents per pound. Forty-two per cent ad valorem trans- 
lated into a specific duty is 13.06 cents per pound, exactly the 
same as that on Swiss cheese, and that is due to the fact that 
the value of those particular types of cheese is about the same. 

Take the highest type of Italian cheese, the type which com- 
mands the greatest price. It is not made in this country, I con- 
fess, but other types of Italian cheese are made that are com- 
petitive in use with this particular type. That has a value of 
38.16 cents per pound. The 42 per cent ad valorem translated 
into a specific rate amounts to 16.2 cents per pound. That is on 
the expensive Italian cheese. 

Let us go to the Italian cheese of lesser value, two types of 
Italian cheese of very excellent quality, one of which bears a 
valuation of 25.6 cents per pound. The 42 per cent ad valorem 
translated into a -specifie duty would amount to 10.75 cents per 
pound. 

The duty on the other type of Italian cheese, of less value, 
translated into a specific duty represents slightly less than 10 
cents a pound. So the Senator will appreciate that it is not an 
extraordinary imposition upon the Italian cheese. The proposal 
which I have made in effect removes all opportunity for discrimi- 
nation between the various foreign cheeses which are imported 
into this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator in his illustra- 
tion is using the rate proposed in his amendment, 42 per cent? 
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Not the rate in the present 


Mr. BLAINE. Yes; 42 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
law. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I think that covers the facts as 
they appear of record ; and if there are no other questions, I will 
yield the fioor. 

I ask unanimous consent tò have printed in the Recorp two 
tables, one as to the production of factory cheese in the United 
States and the other as to imports for consumption. 

There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Cheese—Production of factory eee the United States, by types, 
(Thousands of pounds; i, e., 000 omitted) 


1929 (6 


1943 months) 


1924 1925 1926 


1324, 695 |347, 240 
9.470 | 2.793 
1,605 | 3/208 


23, 457 
34, 101 

9, 163 
17, 575 


Cheddar, whole milk. ../308, 108 
Cheddar, part skim_._..| 2,145 
Cheddar, full skim 2, 083 
Swiss cheese, including 

block | 24, 555 | 21, 844 
Brick and Munster__.._| 33,250 | 32,052 
7,100 | 3,734 


Limburger__......-....- 
Cream and Neufchatel__| 10,334 | 14, 945 
2,132 | 1,973 | 1,562 


All Italian varieties 

All other varieties. 5,040 | 4,622 | 4,325 
1304, 697 |413, 940 |443, 514 

35, 527 | 54,347 | 50,485 


2, 425 
5, 008 


427, 416 
67,977 


|437, 519 
87, 523 


Cottage, pot, an 
baker’s cheese 


75, 079 


Cheese—Imports for consumption (total) ,! 1919-1929 


Calendar year 


1921 (Jan. 
1921 (May 27-Dee, 31). 


1922 (Jan. 1-Sept. 21) -- 


1 Does not include imports from Cuba, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to haye inserted in the Recorp a communication from the na- 
tional tariff committee of the Italian chambers of commerce 
and Italian-American boards of trade throughout the United 
States with reference to this duty. This statement points out 
the very hardship that will be the result if this duty is im- 
posed upon the working class of Italians in the country. 

I also ask that there be inserted in the Recorp a statement 
which I had printed in the Rrcorp when this subject was up 
before the Senate before, and inserted in the Recorp of Novem- 
ber 15, 1929, on page 5608, being an analysis of this paragraph, 
and the evidence presented by those who petitioned for an 
increased duty on cheese. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Journal of Commerce, New York, Wednesday, October 16, 
1929] 
Urag- DUTY ON CHEESm Bs MADE SPECIFIC—TRADE BODIES OPPOSE AD 
VALOREM Basis—SAy ITALIAN PRODUCT Is NONCOMPETITIVE 

The national tariff committee of Italian chambers of commerce and 
Italian-American boards of trade throughout the United States yes- 
terday issued a statement urging that the import duty on cheese, now 
on an ad valorem basis, be changed to a specific rate. The present 
system is, the committee thinks, particularly hard on Italian cheeses, 
which are said to be noncompetitive with American products. On the 
latter class a duty of 6 cents per pound is suggested. 

“A number of very important facts and data in opposition to the rate 
of duty on cheese imported from Italy, as now stands in the bill 
before the Senate, were disclosed at a recent meeting of the national 
tariff committee of the Italian chambers of commerce in the United 
States, the Italian-American boards of trade throughout the country, 
and the Food Merchants’ Protective Association of New York. On the 


Duty col- 


Rate of duty lected 


Value | 
Quantity per unit ol 
quantity 


Pounds 
7, 359, 590 
14, 592, 015 
8, 058, 658 
17, 855, 012 | 
28, 192, 736 | 
18, 379, 491 
61, 103, 991 
59, 812, 306 
62, 620, 250 
75, 888, 142 
80, 796, 326 
79, 946, 664 
176, 346, 243 


$598, 184 
1, 047, 544 
552,475 
1, 302, 870 
3, 029, 112 
1, 425, 355 
5, 019, 327 
4, 492, 390 
4, 442, 456 
5, 218, 486 
6, 515, 233 
6, 839, 124 
6, 382, 604 


19, 912, 162 
17, 787, 585 
17, 559, 591 
20, 375, 899 
24, 700, 517 
24, 300, 551 
22, 380, 570 


basis of these facts and data it was found tbat the duty on cheese, 
now on an ad yalorem basis, should be changed to a specific rate for 
the following reasons: 

AD VALOREM BASIS HIT 

“The ad valorem duty, originally adopted for the purpose of protec- 
tion for the consumer of moderate means, works in the opposite direc- 
tion, Cheese from Italy represents about 50 per cent of the total im- 
portation in the United States and, because of the fact that it is the 
highest-priced cheese, an ad valorem duty compels the working class, 
which is its principal consumer, to pay a rate of duty which, reckoned 
on its equivalent per pound, is higher than that demanded by the ultra- 
protectionists representing domestic cheese and dairy industry. The 
United States imports about 80,000,000 pounds of cheese yearly, 
40,000,000 of which are from Italy. Of these, 30,000,000 pounds are 
made up of the so-called Roman cheese produced from sheep’s milk, 
which is not used for cheese making here, and is the most expensive 
kind of milk, 

“This cheese is practically all consumed by laborers or other people 
of lesser means. Roman cheese is not manufactured in the United 
States; therefore, it is not competitive with any type of cheese that is 
produced here, and it is not used for sandwich or table consumption 
but only as a condiment and for grating purposes in soups, macaroni, 
ete. It should not be amiss to remark that this is the cheese that con- 
tributes largely to popularize the consumption of domestic macaroni, to 
increase the production of macaroni by domestic manufacturers, and 
consequently it gives the American farmer a further opportunity to find 
a larger market for his wheat. That this is well understood by the 
manufacturers of alimentary paste is clearly evidenced by the resolution 
in favor of a lower rate of duty on cheese adopted at the convention of 
the National Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association held in New York on 
June 17, 1929, and filed with the Senate Finance Committee. 

“ This very argument also applies to Reggiano (Parmesan) and other 
Italian cheeses which are not competitive. 


CHANGE TO SPECIFIC RATE 


“Prior to the tariff act of 1913 cheese had always been assessed a 
specific rate of duty. At present it pays 25 per cent ad valorem. ‘The 
House and the Senate Finance Committee have increased the rate to 35 
per cent. Now, if the importation of the last three years of Italian 
noncompetitive cheese is taken, this means that it would be 14 cents 
per pound, whereas all other cheese considered competitive would only 
pay 10 cents per pound. Is it not fair that the duty on cheese be 
changed to a specific rate in order that the noncompetitive Italian 
cheese may be brought in at least at the same rate of duty as such 
cheeses which are considered comparable and competitive? The fairest 
way would, of course, be to establish two separate classifications, one 
for the competitive cheese to be assessed duty at a specific rate, another 
for noncompetitive cheese at a duty of 6 cents per pound.” 


Brier or SENATOR WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS ON CHEESE (PAR. 710) 


Paragraph 710, Cheese and substitutes therefor. Act of 1922: Fiye 
cents per pound, but not less than 25 per cent ad valorem (except Swiss 
cheese of the Emmenthaler type, on which the duty is 734 cents per 
pound, but not less than 3714 per cent ad valorem, by reason of a 
presidential proclamation under section 315). 

House bill: Seven cents per pound, but not less than 85 per cent ad 
valorem. This amounts to a 40 per cent increase per pound. The 
cheese Interests asked for a duty on the American type (Cheddar) cheese 
of 8 cents per pound, but not less than 40 per cent ad valorem, or a 
60 per cent increase per pound over the pres mt duty. (House hearings, 
pp. 3644-4123.) 

On Swiss cheese of the Emmenthaler type an increase from 7%4 cents 
and 3744 per cent ad valorem to 12 cents, and not less than 40 per cent 
ad valorem, was asked. 

On all other types, including all processed cheese, a duty of 15 cents 
per pound, but not less than 40 per cent ad valorem, was asked. 

The Senate committee proposes to increase the House provisions from 
T cents to 8 cents. 

Pertinent Facts (from Tariff Summary, Schedule 7, pp. 1066-1072, 
and House hearings, pp. 4135, 4145). 


DESCRIPTION AND COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


1. Cheddar and American cheese: The United States produces twice 
the amount of any other country, and the domestic production is up- 
ward. The United States exports less than 1 per cent of the production. 
Imports were about 444 per cent of domestic production, principally 
from Canada, and consisting largely of cheese coming into Wisconsin, 
where it is processed (i, e., melted and other ingredients added to 
restore its texture). 

2. Swiss cheese (Emmenthaler, a cheese with “ eye" formations) : 
Imports of Swiss cheese into the United States in 1927 were greater 
than the domestic production of that type. The American-made Swiss, 
delivered in New York, costs 13 cents per pound more than the imported 
equivalent. At the same time the lower priced imported cheese com- 
mands a substantial premium, which is an added advantage. Its posi- 
tion is strengthened by unified marketing methods and extensive adver- 
tising. On July 8, 1927, the President changed the duty on this cheese 
from 5 cents and not less than 25 per cent ad valorem to T% cents and 
not less than 37%4 per cent ad valorem. In spite of this Increase, and 
largely due to its advertising campaign, imports of Swiss cheese have 
been maintained. Before the change imported Swiss cheese in New 
York sold for 6 cents above the average domestic grade, After the 
change, for 10 cents above the domestic grade. 

3, Foreign types of cheese other than Swiss, mostly from Italy and 
France: These cheeses can not be produced in this country due to the 
lack of peculiar pasturage, climate, and technique. The domestic pro- 
duction of these cheeses is less than 3 per cent of the total produced in 
the country, while the imports are five times as great as the corre- 
sponding domestic production. The proposed duty, therefore, is ridicu- 
lous and uncalled for, protecting a very few cheese makers at the ex- 
pense of consumers, mostly poor people of foreign extraction, who 
continue to be great consumers of their native cheese. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


Mr. President, I regret ex- 
ceedingly that it seems to be impractical to segregate these dif- 


ferent types of imported cheese. I inquire of the chairman of 
the committee whether it is possible to differentiate by levying 
a straight specific duty upon the Italian cheese in contradistinc- 
tion from the competitive cheeses that are imported. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Finance Committee has submitted that 
very question to the Treasury Department, asking if there is 
any possible way to make the description so that we could dif- 
ferentiate between the different classes of cheese. Up to the 
present time the answer has been that it is impossible. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope the Senator may be 
able, perhaps in conference, to suggest a distinction, although 
the latitude the Senator will have will be very narrow, will it 
not? 
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Mr. SMOOT. The department found it so narrow that they 
have failed to suggest anything to the committee by way of a 
distinction other than what we have., 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I regret very much that it 
seems to be necessary to impose this increased duty upon this 
class of American consumers who rely upon this Italian cheese 
entirely for domestic uses. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am informed that the Senator from New York 
is going to submit a descriptive amendment. It might well be 
adopted and let it go to conference, and yet I have my doubts 
whether it is going to meet the situation. As the Treasury De- 
partment said, up to the present time they have not been able to 
find a description which has proven, after a thorough investiga- 
tion of it, to be “ waterproof.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator from New 
York been able to draft a suitable amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will he offer it? 

Mr. COPELAND. I will offer it now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I assume the Senator from 
Wisconsin will probably object to the amendment, in view of 
his argument, but I hope the Senator from New York will offer 
it and have a vote. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will offer a substitute and then in the 
debate the Senator from Wisconsin will be able to say whether 
he is willing to accept it. The Senator from Wisconsin has now 
moved, as I understand, that paragraph 710 be amended in line 7 
by striking out “35” and inserting “42.” That is, the rate, as 
the Senator proposes it, on cheese and substitutes therefor would 
be 8 cents a pound, but not less than 42 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr, BLAINE. That is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. I desire to amend the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin by adding at the end thereof a semi- 
colon and the words “cheese made of sheep’s milk and com- 
monly known as Romano or Pecorino, 8 cents per pound.” Did 
the Senator from Wisconsin get the significance of my amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator desires to impose a duty upon 
Pecorino? 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me read it again: After the words “ 42 
per cent ad valorem,” as proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin, 
I propose to add the words “cheese made of sheep’s milk and 
commonly known as Romano or Pecorino, 8 cents per pound.” 

The significance of this has been brought out already, that of 
the 80,000,000 pounds of imported cheese about one-half comes 
from Italy, and of this one-half a large part is so-called Roman 
cheese, which I have described as “commonly known as Ro- 
mano or Pecorino.” This sells at wholesale in New York at 
from 50 to 60 cents a pound, and at retail it sells from 75 cents 
to $1.25 per pound; so, of course, it has always sold at a very 
much higher price than any American cheese. The price of the 
American cheese bears no relationship to the possibilities of the 
sale of Romano. I presume it would be sold anyhow, no matter 
how high a price it might take, because it is a favorite Italian 
dish. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that everyone is agreed upon the one 
point that if the particular cheese can be designated in a tariff 
bill so it will not in any way conflict with the cheese that is 
made in the United States that a rate upon it of 8 cents a pound 
is sufficient. I do not know whether the Senator's amendment 
will have that effect or not, but I can say that I do not believe 
that words can be put together which will cover the situation 
better than the words suggested by the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think this is true. I had first thought 
to offer an amendurent to cover “ cheese made of sheep’s milk.” 
Then I took it up with the Department of Agriculture. It was 
a matter more or less familiar to me, because in our food bureau 
in the health department in New York we had this matter up 
for consideration, One can distinguish under the microscope 
the difference in the fat globule as between sheep’s milk and 
cow’s milk; but, of course, when it is made into cheese that is 
more difficult. However, in the customs office we have to be 
familiar with the brands and they will know the brands. I 
think this is a safe amendment. The other was not. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was not, because they could have put a lit- 
tle sheep’s nrilk in it and thus have evaded the purpose of the 
amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will not the Senator from 
New York put into the Recorp in connection with his remarks 
the paragraph from the regulations to which he referred and 
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which may clear up the subject by having it in the debates? I 
am sure, then, in connection with the language which the Sena- 
tor has proposed that the department will have no difficulty in 
administering the law, so that the thousands of poor Italian 
families to which this is practically a necessity will not be 
obliged to pay a still higher price for something which is not 
made in this country at all and which does not compete with 
American cheese, because it already sells at a much higher 
price than American cheese. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator and I think that is a 
wise suggestion. I have made reference to United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Bulletin No. 608, issued March, 1918, 
and revised May, 1928. This relates to “varieties of cheese, 
descriptions, and analyses,” and is an authoritative statement 
of the Department of Agriculture. On page 36 of the bulletin 
appears language containing a definition and description of 
Pecorino and Pecorino Sardo, the Romano or Roman cheese to 
which I have referred in my remarks, which I ask to have in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point, so it will be understood that 
when we proposed this amendment to the cheese paragraph we 
had in mind this particular product as so described. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


PECORINO 


The Formaggi Pecorini are the sheep’s-milk cheeses made in Italy 
and of which there are numerous more or less clearly defined kinds, 
The most common cheese of this sort is the one designated Cacio Pecorino 
Romano, or merely Romano. This varies considerably in size and shape. 
A cheese of ordinary size is about 10 inches in diameter and 6 inches 
in thickness and weighs from 2 to 25 pounds. The interior is slightly 
greenish in color, somewhat granular, and devold of eyes or holes, In 
making Romano cheese the milk is heated to 100° F. and coagulated 
by rennet in 15 minutes. The curd is cut, cooked to 120° F., stirred, 
put into forms, and allowed to drain, Salting is done both by immer- 
sion in brine and by rubbing salt on the surface. As much as 7 or 8 per 
cent of salt is usually incorporated in the course of one month. This 
process is sometimes facilitated by punching several holes in the cheese. 
Ripening is usually done at a temperature of 60° or 70° F. and requires 
eight months or longer. 

The Pecorino Dolce is artificially colored with annatto and subjected to 
considerable pressure in the process of manufacture. 

Pecorino Tuscano is a smaller cheese than the Romano, measuring 
usually 6 inches in diameter and 2 or 4 inches in thickness and weigh- 
ing from 2 to 5 pounds. 

Among the sheep’s-milk cheeses bearing local names are the following: 
Ancona, Cotrone, Iglesias, Leonessa, Puglia, and Viterbo. In the manu- 
facture of Viterbo cheese the milk is curdled by means of a wild arti- 
choke, Cynara scolymus. 

PECORINO SARDO 


This is a rennet, sheep’s-milk cheese made in Sardinia. A rennet 
made by soaking calves’ stomachs a day in salt water is added to the 
freshly drawn milk, the temperature for adding the rennet being deter- 
mined by the hand. The coagulated milk is allowed to stand until clear 
whey shows around the edges of the kettle, when the curd is broken 
up and put into molds under light pressure until the whey stops run- 
ning. The cheese is salted in brine for a day and is then placed in the 
curing room. 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I understand there are various 
types of Roman cheese—Romano cheese and Roman cheese and 
some other types of Roman cheese. I am wondering if we are 
not going to find ourselves in this difficulty. The Senator’s 
amendment refers to cheese made out of sheep's milk. We are 
going to have this situation arise. We are here giving a 
specialty rate by designation and by description to a particu- 
lar country. We must appreciate that France has cheese that 
is made out of milk other than cow's milk and the Scandinavian 
countries have the same thing. I rather assume that in all 
that territory known as southeastern Europe probably we would 
find exactly the same situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have this cheese coming from three differ- 
ent countries now and there is no trouble at all about it. I 
do not think there will be any trouble with this language. Sup- 
pose this does at the present time refer to cheese that comes 
from Italy, yet the same cheese can be made in any other 
country and give it the same name, just as we do Swiss cheese, 
and if it falls within the designation the Senator proposes, 
then it would come in under that designation. There would be 
no trouble there. The only trouble we would have, in my 
opinion, is whether it can be administered here, and the expert 
tells me this is the only amendment suggested under which he 
thinks it can be administered and not interfere at all with the 
same cheese being made in any other country, 
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Mr. COPELAND. Because we are receiving it and it has 
the high rate, because it is known to be this particular brand. 
I am clear about it myself. At first I was enthusiastic about 
having an exemption made, to use the general term “ sheep’s 
milk,” but I found as I discussed it with the experts in New 
York as well as in the Department of Agriculture that there 
would be great difficulty to make the distinction. But Romano 
or Pecorino is a well-known cheese and is now being dealt 
with every day in the customhouses. I feel confident, de 
scribed as it is and limited as it is, that cheese made of sheep’s 
milk and commonly known as Romano or Pecorino will be 
covered and that it will not apply to any other brand of 
cheese. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, it appears to me that this is 
an especial attempt to legislate for some particular country, 
We have Switzerland that produces the Gruyere cheese. Roque- 
fort, a French product, is coming in, a small amount filtering 
in. Then we have the Holland cheese, the Edam cheese, where 
exactly the same situation exists. A small amount filters in, 
a cheese that sells for as much as Romano cheese, if not more. 
Then we have the English cheese, and we have that very 
special cheese that has sort of gone out of style since the 
eighteenth amendment, at one time known as Limburger. 

Mr. COPELAND. For what purpose was that used? 

Mr. BLAINE. That was used in sandwiches. It was a yery 
good sandwich cheese. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assumed the Senator from Wisconsin 
would probably know about it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; I have some familiarity with Limburger 
cheese. In fact, I think I have eaten all of these different 
kinds of cheese. 

Then we have the English cheese, which I believe is known as 
Stilton cheese, a very high-priced cheese, and a small amount of 
that is filtering into this country, but not enough to affect 
the market. The special cheeses I have named have little effect 
upon the domestic market but probably have the effect of stimu- 
lating the use of cheeses. 

I am merely calling attention to the fact that these special 
cheeses are being used by some people, and small quantities 
of them are filtering into the United States. While they may 
promote the general use of cheese, they must pay the higher 
rate of duty of 42 per cent ad valorem, but you propose to 
exempt from the higher duty two types of cheese coming from a 
single country, so far as we now know, and it does not seem 
that that is in accordance with sound public policy. I merely 
wanted to call the Senator's attention to the fact. 

Mr. COPELAND, Let me suggest to the Senator that the 
purpose of the special session of Congress was to enact legis- 
lation to help the farmer. Now we are dealing with the par- 
ticular schedule the rates in which may help the farmer, and 
the purpose of the increased rates which we are placing upon 
various items of food is to induce the American people to buy 
the American product instead of going abroad; that is, it is an 
attempt to exclude the foreign article, in a sense, is it not? 

Mr. BLAINE. Generally speaking, it is to build up the 
home market, 

Mr. COPELAND. That is it exactly. Now, here is a cheese 
that is used largely by Italians, as well as by many others; 
it is a cheese which I myself like very much, a hard cheese, 
which is ground up and placed in soups and is also used in- 
variably with macaroni. Macaroni is a wheat product. 

Mr. BLAINE. These are grating cheeses. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; they are grating cheeses. As I was 
saying, macaroni is a product which is made from wheat flour. | 
The more of this cheese that is consumed the more wheat prod- 
ucts will be consumed; that is perfectly reasonable, because one 
does not eat it as he would a piece of Wisconsin cheese, out of 
the hand, but it is used as an addition to other culinary prepa- 
rations. So it would seem to me, in view of the fact that this 
cheese is always a high-priced cheese, selling for from 75 cents 
to $1.25, that there could be no reason for putting a burden 
upon the consumers of 30,000,000 pounds of cheese who would 
eat American cheese anyway. Let us havea vote on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr, BLAINE. 


I merely wanted to call the Senate's attention 
to the possibilities with reference to the proposed amendment, 
so that the committee of conference will have had their attention 
ealled to the possible difficulties should the Senator’s amend- 
ment be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
accept the amendment of the Senator from New York? 


Mr. SMOOT. I really think the amendment of the Senator 
from New York ought to be accepted. 
Mr. FLETCHER. Let us have a vote on it. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I should like to call 
up an amendment placing a tariff duty on imported canned 
articles. On page 131, at the end of paragraph 721, I move to 
add the following subdivision: 


(e) Oysters, oyster juice, or either or both in combination with other 
substances, packed in air-tight containers, 8 cents per pound, including: 
weight of immediate container. 


Mr. President, during the past two or three years a situation 
has arisen in regard to one of the most important food products 
in the country that demands the serious attention of Congress. 
I refer to the canned-oyster industry. 

On September 11, 1929, the American Fisheries Society, in 
fifty-ninth annual convention assembled in Minneapolis, took 
cognizance of the oyster industry of the United States as being 
one of great importance. It called attention to the fact that 
the proper development of the industry and its encouragement 
should not only engage the attention of the several coastal 
States having such industry, but because of the national con- 
tribution it makes of a wholesome and nutritious food supply to 
our people the industry should meet encouragement from the 

| Federal Government, and safeguards should be thrown around 

the industry so that nothing might be allowed to stand in the 
way of its highest development. ‘The society asserted that in 
order that the oyster industry may be properly, wisely, and 
more effectively stimulated in the United States, and because 
of the industry's great economic importance, it is believed that 
the importation of canned oysters placed free of duty on Ameri- 
can markets will not only greatly hinder but tend to destroy 
the industry; and the following resolution was adopted: 


Be it resolved, That it is the sense of the American Fisheries Society 
that the National Congress should throw such safeguards around the 
oyster industry of the United States as will guarantee to it a normal 
healthy development as a medium through which not only thousands of 
our citizens may be gainfully employed but millions of them fed with a 
wholesome, palatable, and nutritious food supply, 


There is perhaps no item of the agricultural schedule to 
which I could address myself with as great a degree of under- 
standing as the oyster industry, as it is one of the largest 
industries of my State, and about one-third of the entire 
domestic production of oysters comes from the Chesapeake Bay 
district. It is a subject of vital interest to the State of Mary- 
land, and I would respectfully request the careful attention of 
my colleagues to my statements on the subject in order that 
they may thoroughly understand the necessity for the adoption 
of the amendment I am proposing. 

Recent developments in the oyster trade of the United States 
show clearly the need for transferring canned oysters from the 
free list to the dutiable list of the pending tariff bill. So far 
as I have been able to discover, there has been no specific refer- 
ence made to oysters in any tariff bill passed by Congress. The 
Customs Division of the Treasury Department advises that in 
the absence of a specific statement oysters have been classified as 
shellfish, not specifically mentioned and are admitted duty free. 

|For many years the domestic oyster industry has stood in 
| danger of competition from abroad, but it is only recently that 
oyster-canning plants have been built in Japan with a view to 
merchandising their output in the United States. I am advised 
by the United States Tariff Commission that large quantities 
of the Japanese product have already reached the Pacific coast 
markets, and contracts are now being made for increased con- 
| signments during the present and coming season. At the port 
of San Francisco alone the imports during the past 12 months 
amounted to 23,000 cases, These imports are invoiced at $4.57 
per case and are being offered for sale by the importers at 
$6.40 per case. The United States producers, on the other hand, 
must receive $9.56 per ease if they are to remain in business. 
As the Pacific Coast States are the principal consuming centers 
for the canned product it is obvious that without tariff protec- 
tion the domestic plants will be forced to close. 

Now, as to the extent of the domestic industry affected, 
The taking of oysters is the most valuable fishery in the United 
States. Each year the harvest approximates 30,000,000 bushels, 
with a value to the fishermen of nearly $17,000,000. During the 
latest year for which statistics are available the persons em- 
ployed numbered 67.000; the wages paid amounted to $10,- 
900,000; and the investment in vessels, gear, and other property 
amounted to $17,000,000. As I have just stated, about one- 
third of the production is from Chesapeake Bay, the remainder 
coming from the coastal waters of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
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Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and Washington, 

In so far as concerns the competing Japanese industry, there 
are several economic factors which place it in position to sell 
canned oysters in the United States market at a lower price 
than the domestic cost of production. Heretofore a large part 
of the Japanese production of oysters has been prepared for 
market by boiling the meat and drying it. This dried meat 
has been marketed almost entirely in the Orient at much lower 
prices than the equivalent raw material in the form of canned 
oysters would bring in the United States market. Consequently, 
it is only logical that as canning develops in Japan a large part 
of the production formerly dried will be consumed by the can- 
ning industry. 

In response to my request the Tariff Commission furnished 
me last August with tables showing the production of canned 
oysters in the United States. The tables give, respectively— 

First. Production, by States, for the year 1928. 

Second, Total production of the United States from 1921 to 
1928, inclusive. 

At this point I ask that the tables referred to may be inserted 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The tables are as follows: 


TABLE 1.—United States production of canned oysters, 1928 


| Per 
cent of 
total 


State Quantity Value 


Standard 
cases ! 
205, 115 40 
133, 202 26 

37, 892 8 

7 
6 
6 
4 
3 


Mississippi. 
South Carol 


$1, 119, 123 
728, 870 
233, 218 
176, 330 
165, 043 
145, 102 
119, 730 

73, 160 


32, 978 
29, 537 
29, 161 
22, 100 
13, 967 


Alabama.. -.-.------ 
Louisiana and Texas 
North Carolina. 
Georgia... 

Florida. 


2, 760, 576 


1 A “standard case” contains 48 5-ounce cans. 
TABLE 2.—Umited States production of canned oyaters, 1921—1928 


Quantity Value 


——jVW—[—) 


Cases 
455, 550 
522, 549 
537, 549 
460, 427 
1 677, 561 
1 427, 331 
1 464, 704 
1 503, 952 


$2, 179, 271 
2, 423, 616 
2, 720, 073 
2, 478, O44 
3, 721, 159 
2, 026, 569 
2, 367, 949 
2, 760, 576 


! Equal to 9,821,325 pounds net weight in 1925; 6,207,510 pounds in 1928; 6,709,455 
pounds in 1927; and 7,559,280 pounds in 1928. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, the importation of 
canned oysters from Japan was begun experimentally in 1928. 
At first the product was not favorably received because it con- 
sisted mainly of large oysters, whereas the demand in the United 
States is principally for the small sizes. Apparently the buyer’s 
prejudice has been overcome, for, according to several trade 
journals, a substantial demand for the Japanese product has 
developed on the Pacific coast. As published statistics of im- 
ports were not available the Tariff Commission telegraphed to 
the various Pacific coast customs headquarters for a statement 
of the quantity imported during the past 12 months. Accord- 
ing to the Monthly Return of the Foreign Trade of Japan, the 
Japanese exports of “other shellfish, in tins and bottles,” was 
2,100,595 pounds during 1928 and 1,697,310 pounds during the 
five months ended May 31, 1929, These exports probably con- 
sist mainly of canned clams and oysters. 

In my correspondence with the Tariff Commission, in an 
endeavor to ascertain the foreign value of canned oysters, in 
order to arrive at a proper duty to place on the imported arti- 
cle so that the domestic industry might not be destroyed, it 
was suggested that a specific rate should be considered rather 
than an ad valorem rate. According to information furnished 
the commission by a Baltimore company which is a large dealer 
in oysters, the Japanese extra large select oyster, packed in 
5-ounce tins, is being delivered to the Pacific coast at a price 
of $1.60 to $1.65 per dozen tins. The competitive United States 
oyster, packed in 6-ounce tins, is now quoted f. o. b. Baltimore 
at $2.75 to $3 per dozen tins. As almost all of the domestice 
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pack of select canned oysters is shipped to the Pacifie coast, 
there should be added to the Baltimore price the cost of trans- 
portation and the Pacific coast brokerage charge. Allowance 
should also be made for the difference in size of containers 
used by the domestic and foreign packers. Allowing for the 
factors enumerated above it is found that the price of canned 
oysters per pound of drained weight delivered to Pacific coast 
markets is 66.88 cents for the domestic and 43.2 cents for the 
Japanese. Converted on the basis of gross weight—oysters, 
liquor, and tin—the price per pound of the domestic is 25.889 
cents and of the Japanese 18 cents. Therefore, if the duty is 
based upon differences in selling price it should be either 23.68 
cents per pound on the drained weight of the oysters, or 7.889 
cents per pound on the weight of the can and its contents. Mr. 
President, I ask leave to insert in the Recorp at this point the 
table furnished me by the commission showing the bases for 
the calculations, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Equivalent amount 
per pound 


Gross 
weight 
(including 
weight of 
oyster 
meat, 
liquor, and 
tin but 
excluding 
weight of 
packing 
case) 


Drained 
weight 
(oyster 

meat only) 


Average price of select domestic oysters per dozen ‘6- 
ounce” tins f. o. b. Baltimore, $2.87 

Transportation to Pacific coast (40 cents per 100 pounds 
gross weight) 

Brokerage fee (3 per cent)... 


Cents 
24. 688 


447 
+ T5A 


Average price of select Japanese oysters per dozen ‘‘5- 
ounce tins,” San Francisco, $1.62_.... ..--......-..-.-.--. 


Excess domestic price over foreign. 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, from this table you 
will note that the differential between the domestic price and 
the foreign price on the Pacific coast, where the only competition 
now exists, is 7.889 cents per pound gross weight. For this 
reason it appears to be desirable to make the duty 8 cents per 
pound, including weight of immediate container, as I am propos- 
ing in my amendment, in order to merely equalize the selling 
price of the commodity in the open market. From the further 
study I made of the subject I fully agree with the suggestion 
coming to me from the Tariff Commission that a specific rather 
than an ad valorem duty is desirable. This for the quite obvious 
reason that it will be a very easy matter to compute the duty 
on gross weight; while if it should be computed on drained 
weight it would be necessary to empty the containers in order 
to determine the dry weight. 

As applied to domestice canned oysters on the western coast 
with their more or less standardized price, this duty of 8 cents 
per pound will in no way increase the price. It is quite true 
that if the Japanese oysters coutinue to enter the United States 
free of duty and should continue to be sold at $6.40 per case, as 
I have previously indicated, whereas the domestic production 
price of canned oysters laid down on the western coast, as indi- 
eated in the report of the Tariff Commission, is $9.56 per case, 
the differential in price if passed on to the consumer by the 
middlemen might somewhat cheapen the product, but as the 
result the domestic industry would be entirely destroyed. 

Up to the present time our imports of fresh oysters have 
consisted of two kinds: 

First. Seed oysters imported from Japan. 

Second. Mature edible oysters imported from British Columbia. 

The imported seed oysters are planted in Puget Sound, and 
upon maturing are sold locally. The imports from British 
Columbia of mature oysters are small, and, owing to natural 
conditions along the British Columbia coast, there is little imme- 
diate prospect of a large industry being developed. In Japan, 
however, there are relatively large supplies of oysters, and with 
the development of new freezing methods it may be found 
practicable to ship the raw product. 

The statements I have made were predicated entirely upon 
the findings of the Tariff Commission, combined with my own 
lifelong knowledge of the oyster industry. The importation of 
Asiatic canned oysters is now such a serious menace to the 
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domestic trade that unless a duty is imposed on the imported 
product the canned-oyster industry in the United States will be 
completely wiped out. While I speak with a great deal of feel- 
ing on the subject, and again refer to the fact that one-third 
of the entire domestic oyster industry is centered in the Chesa- 
peake Bay waters of Maryland and Virginia, yet it is interest- 
ing to note from the statistics I have submitted that in the 
canned-oyster trade the production in the State of Mississippi 
in 1928 was valued at $1,119,123, in South Carolina $728,870, in 
Alabama $176,330, in Louisiana and Texas $165,043, in North 
Carolina $145,102, in Georgia. $119,730, and in Florida $738,160, 
as against only $233,218 in the State of Maryland for the same 
year, 

The competition of Asiatic countries in the canned oyster 
market has only been developed within the past two years, but 
promises to wipe out the domestic trade unless a duty is imposed 
on the imported article. The duty suggested, 8 cents per pound, 
will in no way increase the price of domestic oysters to the con- 
sumer, but will merely permit our domestic producers to com- 
pete with the Japanese product. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 


yield to the Senator from Washington? 
I gladly yield to the Senator from 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. 
Washington. 

Mr. JONES. I merely want to ask the Senator a question. 
There has been some concern in my State about one phase of 
this matter. We import quite a quantity of seed oysters, which 
seem to do well and produce large sized oysters; and there is 
some little concern, as to whether or not the Senator’s amend- 
ment would cover seed oysters, oysters brought in for seed, 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I will gladly answer the question of 
the Senator from Washington. My amendment does not cover 
seed oysters; it only covers oysters packed in tin containers, 

Mr. JONES. In cans. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. In cans. 

Mr. JONES. That is what I understood, but I wanted to 
have that made clear. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. That is correct. 

Mr. President, in the light of the facts presented and the ex- 
treme importance of the industry which is now threatened with 
extinction I urge the adoption of the amendment I have pro- 
posed, 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I will. 

Mr. ODDIE. The Senator is familiar with the oyster-can- 
ning business of the United States. I have been informed, and 
I think this is correct, that unusual precautions have been 
taken in seeing that sanitary methods are followed in packing 
these oysters in cans. Am I right? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. The Senator is absolutely correct. 

Mr. ODDIE. That is an additional argument in my mind 
for the use of American canned oysters, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the Sena- 
tor an amendment to his amendment, striking out certain words 
that are not necessary. I refer to the words “or both,” Then it 
will read “ oysters, oyster juice, or either in combination,” and 
so forth. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I accept the suggestion. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, let us see how the amend- 
ment reads now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment as modified. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 131, at the end of para- 
graph 721, it is proposed to add the following subdivision: 

Oysters, oyster juice, or either in combination with other substances, 
packed in air-tight containers, 8 cents per pound, including weight of 
immediate container. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can not quite gather what the Senator 
means by saying “in combination with other substances.” 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the same way with clams. That pro- 
vision reads: 

Clams, clam juice, or either in combination with other substances. 

Mr. FLETCHER. . Why would not the Senator be willing to 
put clams in this provision? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I have not the slightest objection. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I should like to have “clams” inserted 
after “ oysters.” 

Mr. SMOOT. 
reads: 

Clams, clam juice, or either in combination with other substances, 
packed in air-tight containers, 30 per cent ad valorem. 


In the present law, as amended, that is already taken care of. 


Mr. President, in subdivision (b) the bill 
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Mr. FLETCHER. We have already taken care of clams, then. 
Did the committee amendment of 20 per cent prevail there, 
reducing it from 35? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was raised to 30 per cent. That was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Maryland, as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment to be inserted on page 137, after line 11, and to be num- 
bered “ paragraph 74844,” or any number the committee wants 
to give it: 

Par. 748%. Avocados or avocado pears, 
pears, 15 cents per pound. 


This amendment, if it is agreed to, would apply to all coun- 
tries except Cuba. Avocados or avocado pears or alligator 
pears are now admitted free of duty from Cuba under the 
reciprocity agreement, I give notice now that when we reach 
this subject in the Senate—we probably can not attend to it 
before that—— 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we can not, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I shall offer an amendment to section 316, 
which provides that nothing in this act shall conflict with 
the reciprocity agreement made with Cuba. I am going to add, 
if I ean—I think the Senate will agree with me when I get to 
it, because I have a distinct precedent on the subject now that 
I did not have when this subject was up some time ago— 
“except as to avocados or avocado pears or alligator pears,” 
and as to that commodity this act shall govern. So I hope this 
will apply eventually to Cuba as well as the other countries of 
the world. 

At present avocados come in free of duty from Cuba, and 
Cuba is the chief competitor ; but we need this duty on this com- 
modity, because it costs us a great deal more to produce the 
commodity in the United States than it costs in other countries, 
and particularly in Cuba, The fact is that it is a growing in- 
dustry in the United States. This is an important product. It 
is estimated that 1 pound of avocados or avocado pears is 
equal in food value to 1 pound of beefsteak. The importance of 
it to the country is indicated by that statement. It is of great 
food value and is growing in demand. 

At present Cuba exports to the United States something like 


also known as alligator 


a million pounds a year, and the exportation does not last the 


year around there. In the United States we can grow ayoca- 
dos practically every month in the year, and we can supply the 
American market—Florida and California especially can do 
that—if the industry is given a chance. But it costs in Cali- 
fornia about 25 cents a pound to produce avocados. It costs in 
Florida about 26 cents a pound. In Cuba it costs practically 
nothing, because they grow wild. The Cubans do not cultivate 
them. They do not spray them. They do not fertilize them, 
The result of it is that the grower in Cuba realizes very little 
from the product. It can be had on the docks in Cuba for about 
8 cents a pound, and it costs about 90 cents a hundred for 
freight from there to New York; so they can lay down the 
product in New York at about 4 cents a pound. Of course, 
where it costs us 25 cents a pound to produce it, the Cuban 
product takes the market absolutely; and that lasts for about 
three or four months, beginning early in October and including 
November and December, 

To indicate the importance of the industry the statement is 
made that the total United States acreage in Florida and Cali- 
fornia amounts to about 15,000 now. It is growing all the 
while. There are 30,000 acres of land south of Miami alone 
that are well adapted to the production of avocados, and the 
orchards there are increasing; but they can not get a market for 
their product when the same product comes in from foreign 
countries at a very much lower price than it can be produced in 
the United States. 

It is estimated that something like $100,000,000 is invested in 
this industry already. That estimate may be a little excessive, 
but it is the statement which I have before me. The statement 
is to the effect that protection of 15 cents a pound is the mini- 
mum, in justice and equity, that will save the industry. If pro- 
tection is given this industry it will exceed in value the grape- 
fruit industry. If not protected it will pass out. 

I ask, therefore, that the item go to conference at this rate. 
It would apply to all other countries now; and if eventually I 
should succeed in having this modification of section 316 made 
in the Senate it would apply to Cuba. That is not an excessive 
rate. It puts the industry really on a competitive basis. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I call for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I now offer another amend- 
ment, to be numbered paragraph 74514. 
On page 136, after line 21, I move to insert: 


Par. 74544. Mangoes, 15 cents per pound. 


This is a product that stands on the same basis as avocados. 

Mr. SMOOT. Where does the Senator want that amendment 
to go? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 136, after line 21, it is 
proposed to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 


Mangoes, 15 cents per pound. 


Mr. FLETCHER. The same argument apples to mangoes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, is it really necessary to have a 
duty of 15 cents a pound on mangoes? 

Mr. FLETCHER. We can not produce them any cheaper 
than we can avocados. The mango is a very valuable fruit. 
It is not used as much as the avocado. We have not yet de- 
veloped the market; but there is nothing finer produced any- 
where, I think, than the mango, and we are endeavoring to 
establish the industry down there. 

Mr. SMOOT. The mango is all right as a fruit when you 
learn to like it; and I have learned to like it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator gets the right kind, he 
will like it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think, however, that 15 cents a pound is al- 
together too high. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 142, line 3, it is proposed to 
stay out “2%” and insert “3,” so that, if amended, it will 
read: 


Beans, * + œ dried, 3 cents per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, the act of 1922 has 
a tariff of 13% cents per pound on dried beans. The House bill 
imposed a tariff of 214 cents per pound, and the Senate bill 
also carries a tariff of 214 cents a pound. This amendment pro- 
vides for a tariff of 3 cents a pound. 

I may say that beans are grown in Michigan, California, 
Idaho, Colorado, New York, New Mexico, Montana, and a num- 
ber of other States, The bean crop has been a very profitable 
crop. I think the total acreage in 1928 was 1,577,000 acres, 
with a total production of 16,598,000 bushels. The imports in 
1929 were 120,000,000 pounds, a little over 11 per cent of the 
domestic production. The farm organizations of the country 
are a unit in saying that the rate of 214 cents a pound contained 
in the Senate bill is not enough, and they have asked for 3 
cents per pound. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, in supporting the pro- 
posal submitted by the Senator from Idaho I desire to call at- 
tention to just one striking example. 

In the month of November, 1929, the imports of dried beans 
were 17,000,000 pounds, as compared to but 2,000,000 pounds in 
the same month of the previous year. That shows the progres- 
sive extent of the exposure of agriculture at this particular 
point. 

I desire to emphasize another thing: In the month of No- 
vember, 1929, Hungary sent 3,500,000 pounds of beans into the 
United States, where they had not sent a bean during November 
of the previous year; and almost the same figures apply to 
Germany. 

If there ever was a situation in which arithmetic obviously 
supports the demand for an increase and a sufficient tariff, this 
is the situation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts subsequently said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, during my absence at lunch an amendment was offered by 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] increasing the duty on 
dried beans. 

I desire to express my opposition to the amendment and ask 
to have incorporated in the Record several letters which express 
my views on the subject. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Boston, September 3, 1929. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Sir: It is unfortunate from the point of view of the poorer 


| people in this section that it is proposed by Congress to increase the 
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tariff on dried beans in bulk from 1% cents, the present rate, to 2% 
cents per pound or more, 

Dried beans are universally considered the poor man’s food, as it has 
been possible up to a year or two ago to purchase a pound of these 
beans at around 5 to 6 cents per pound. Unfortunately, this tariff 
has had a tendency to increase the price of beans not only to the extent 
of the additional tariff, but it has invited speculation and has caused our 
own farmers in the United States to advance their ideas as to profits 
until to-day beans are selling in the retail stores as high as 20 cents per 
pound, almost putting this necessity in the class of a luxury. 

As you know, Boston is the largest consumer per capita of beans in 
the United States, and it is evident that a large number of people of the 
poorer class will suffer from any such advance, and we join in urging 4 
continuance of the old rate of 1% cents per pound, or its reduction if 
possible, 

We trust it will be possible for you to lend your support to this end, 
and remain, 

Very truly yours, 
L. F. BEAUVAIS. 


C. J. Sperco & Son, 
New York, August 26, 1929. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 
Drak Sir: I wish to call your attention to the following tarif joke: 
ANOTHER TARIFF JOKER 


“ Par. 763. Beans not specially provided for: Green or unripe, one- 
half cent per pound; dried, 2% cents per pound,” etc, 

The green or unripe beans are left as provided for at present in the 
tariff, being a small item. ‘The joker is a duty of 2% cents per pound on 
dried beans. This item is the poor man’s food. It is mostly consumed 
by miners, laborers, lumbermen, and families with a limited income. 

For the benefit of a few dealers and growers, principally in California 
and Michigan, there will be a tax of about $25,000,000 annually put upon 
the shoulders of the poorest class of people in this great land of liberty 
and prohibition. 

We grow about 10,000,000 bags of beans annually in the United States, 
Imports vary from one to three million bags, of which the biggest part 
is reexported. To shut out the 5 or 10 per cent of foreign beans which 
usually go into domestic consumption we will tax the hard-working 
laboring class $25,000,000 annually. 

The navy beans, Lima beans, kidney beans, and dried beans going into 
canned baked beans of various types are items which will enable a few 
politicians to favor and enrich their friendly bean merchants and growers, 
not at the expense of the wealthy people, but out of the pockets of the 
laboring man, who is forced to practice rigid economy to exist and bring 
up a family. 

Prior to 1922, except during war times, the price of a pound of dried 
beans was from 4 to 5 cents. The tariff was then less than one-half 
cent per pound. With the present tariff of 1% cents per pound, beans 
cost to-day from 12 to 16 cents per pound wholesale. 

With the proposed tariff of 2% cents we will have to consider them 
a luxury, as the price will warrant them being classed as semiprecious 
stones, if it increases proportionally to the tariff rate. 

Why worry so long as the public, and especially the poorer class, are 
the suckers? Personally I do not eat beans, but my sense of humor 
enables me to appreciate a joke any time on anyone. Approximately 
the same conditions apply to dried peas as the above. 

Yours very truly. 
C. J. Spmrco, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the same paragraph we have just been considering, and 
I think this would be the best time to offer it. The rate on 
dried peas has just been increased, and I have an amendment 
to change the rate from 2 to 3 cents on green peas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will not the Senator send his 
amendment up to the desk and have it reported? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I think this is very appropriate, in view 
of the action on the other class of peas. 

Mr. SMOOT. Where is the amendment to come? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. On line 17, page 142, to strike out “2” 
and insert “3,” so as to read: 


Peas: Green or unripe, 8 cents per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LecIstative CLERK. On page 144, line 6, after the semi- 
colon, to insert the words “ sauerkraut, 50 per cent ad valorem.” 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, under the present law the duty 
on cabbage is 25 per cent. It was increased to 50 per cent by 
this bill. The present duty on sauerkraut is 85 per cent, and 
it was not increased at all. If we increase the cabbage rate 
to 50 per cent, a hundred per cent increase, we ought to increase 
the rate on the article made out of it to at least 50 per cent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 128, line 11, after the word 
“pound,” insert “frozen halibut, 5 cents per pound.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think I ought to call atten- 
tion to some of the facts in regard to this matter. 

About 87,000,000 pounds of halibut are consumed in this 
country, and about forty-odd per cent of that is furnished by 
nr ova ships. About 75 per cent of the consumption is of fresh 

alibut, 

There is an arrangement between this country and Canada 
in the form of a treaty under which the catching of halibut by 
these two countries is suspended annually from the 15th of 
November until the 15th of February. 

The imports from Japan have been increasing very rapidly 
in the last year or two. We have several hundred fishing ves- 
sels of various sizes engaged in this industry. They are 
veo IESE small vessels, but there are a large number of 
them, 

The Japanese are developing a large vessel. They do their 
freezing on the vessel, and bring the fish into this country in 
frozen condition. They are not governed by the closed season 
we haye, either. The last three months of the last year over 
800,000 pounds of frozen halibut were imported into this country 
by Japanese, 

If Canada and this country were the only countries interested 
in this matter there would be no trouble about it, but, as I 
have suid, the importations are increasing very largely from 
Japan, who catch their fish along the Siberian coast. They 
have refrigeration plants on the vessels themselves, which are 
specially constructed for that purpose. They have been bring- 
ing the fish in here in very large quantities in the last year or 


two, and our people are very much disturbed over that phase 
of the situation. 

It is for the reasons I have stated, largely, that I have asked 
for this duty. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to 
know who is explaining these amendments. Is there anyone 
here who is explaining them? 

Mr. JONES. I explained the one just voted on. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I mean the other side of 
the situation. There must be two sides to it. I was just out of 
the Chamber, and I understand two or three increases haye been 
agreed upon, without any explanation. 

Mr. BORAH. ‘This is the agricultural schedule, there is only 
one side to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest that we have a roll 
call occasionally. May I inquire now of the Senator from Utah 
what became of the Boston baked-bean item, which has just 
been acted on? 

Mr. SMOOT. There was an increase. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How much of an increase? 

Mr. SMOOT. From 214 cents to 3 cents. 

Mr: WALSH of Massachusetts. I suppose in ad valorem terms 
that means two or three hundred per cent, beans being very 
cheap. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment. On page 144, line 6, after the word “pimientos” and the 
comma, I move to insert the words “ whole, cut, sliced, or other- 
wise reduced in size.” There is no change in the rate. It is 
the same language that follows the word “vegetables” in 
paragraph 773. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, I would like 
to have the opinion of the Senator in charge of the bill upon 
that amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. As the bill was reported to the Senate it 
simply provided that pimientos packed in brine or in oil should 
bear a rate of 6 cents a pound. The Senator’s amendment will 
not only apply to the whole pimiento but it will apply to it if 
it is cut or otherwise reduced in size. The rate is exactly the 
same, but the Senator desires fo add the words which have 


been read. 
Mr. GEORGE. That is all. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendnrent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I wish to call 
attention to the fact that the minority party has abandoned 
all opposition to any rate that may be proposed here on agri- 
cultural products. I hope it will help to get some votes in the 
agricultural sections of the country. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment and ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 141, line 4, after the word 
“ bent-grass,” to strike out the words “10 cents per pound” 
and insert the words “(genus agrostis), 40 cents per pound,” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to therir names: 
Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Baird UL 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 


Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
MeMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Greene Townsend 
Grundy 7 Trammeli 
Hale 0 Tydings 
Harris Overman Vandenberg 
Harrison Wagner 
Hastings Walcott 
Hatfield Walsh, Mass, 
Hawes Walsh, Mont. 
Hayden Waterman 
Hebert Watson 
Howell Wheeler 
Johnson 
Jones 


Goldsborough 
Gould 


Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 

Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Fess Kean Shortridge 

The VICE PRESIDENT. LEighty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 144, line 8, strike out the 
words “and chicory,” and in line 9, foilowing the semicolon, 
insert “ chicory, crude, 2 cents per pound.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, briefly this is an ex- 
planation of the necessity for the proposed change. Chicory ‘as 
a manufactured product has been given an increased rate from 
8 to 4 cents in the bill, but the crude product, which is a farm 
product, has been given no inerease whatever and stands at 1% 
cents. It is the experience of the chicory growers, since the 
rate on the manufactured article has been increased, that there 
is an increasing pressure against them in the production of the 
raw product itself. It is therefore merely an amendment to 
increase the rate on crude chicory, grown on the farm, by one- 
half cent per pound in order to equalize the rate already given 
upon the manufactured product which results when the crude 
product is processed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the amendment? The Chair hears none. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I desire to offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Florida. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 136, line 22, after the word 
“pineapples,” strike out the numerals “35” and insert “50,” 
so as to read: 

Pineapples, 50 cents per crate of 2.45 cubic feet. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the present duty? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The present duty is 35 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Thirty-five cents per crate of 2.45 cubic feet. 
That is as reported to the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the present law. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Yes; that is the present law. I am pro- 
posing to inerease it to 50 cents per crate of a specified size. 
We have given the pineapple industry in Florida over to Cuba 
because the Cuban competition has to a great extent destroyed 
this formerly very profitable and successful enterprise in my 
State. We think we ought to have a duty of 50 cents per 
crate. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is the size of the crate 
covered in the amendment the same as in the present law? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It is just the same. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the present law it reads “ Pineapples, 2214 
cents per crate of 1.96 cubic feet.” That amounts to about 28 
cents a crate. The House made it 35 cents a erate, They in- 
creased the present rate from 28 cents to 35 cents a crate. The 
Senator’s amendment proposes to increase it from 35 cents to 
50 cents a crate. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. A rate of that kind is absolutely essential 
in order that the industry be sustained. It does not amount to 
very much on each pineapple, but it is sufficient to enable the 
growers to go ahead and at least bring back an industry which 
has been very largely destroyed on account of Cuban compe- 
tition. Cuba has the advantage of a low rate by water to all 
the eastern markets and, of course, as has often been stated, 
they have the advantage of poorly paid labor. The people in my 
State are very anxious to try to restore the industry which used 
to bring millions of dollars to our farmers, but which at the 
present time is largely destroyed because of Cuban competition. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt my colleague to say that 
not only Cuba’s rate by water to all of the American ports is 
just as low as the Florida rate, but by reason of their ability to 
make combinations with the railroads they get even a lower 
rate. For instance, instead of shipping to Mobile and New 
Orleans and thence by rail to the Middle West, they ship right 
through Florida to the Middle West. They actually ship pine- 
apples right through the Florida groves and the Florida grower 
is charged a higher rate from Florida than the Cuban producer 
is charged from Cuba. The Florida grower pays a higher rate 
on pineapples than does the Cuban producer, although the 
Cuban pineapples are shipped right through the Florida groves. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I thank my colleague for his contribution 
to the discussion. That is the situation with regard to the 
question of transportation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Am I correctly informed to 
the effect that we have large quantities of pineapples coming 
from Porto Rico? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Not to any great extent. 
competitor is Cuba. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is urged upon me that the 
effect of the increased duty. would be to accentuate production 
in Porto Rico and would not be beneficial to the State of Florida. 
That is the argument which has been presented to me. If the 
Florida industry could be benefited, I could see a reason for 
urging the increase. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, It is possible that it will have some influ- 
ence in that direction, but our main competitor is Cuba. Our 
principal competition comes from Cuba. They can bring the 
pineapples into the market at such ridiculously low rates of 
transportation compared with those which our people have to 
pay and the difference in the cost of labor is so great that they 
have driven us out of the business. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
in Florida? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It has not increased during the last sey- 
eral years. It has gradually diminished on account of Cuban 
competition. But we have a vast area there where we used 
to produce pineapples and a greater area where they can be 
produced. There is no trouble about supplying a very large 
quantity if the Florida growers can be given an opportunity. 
This is not a very great increase in the duty. It amounts to 
very little per pineapple, but to the grower it means that it 
will assist him in successfully carrying on his industry. A crate 
of pineapples contains 30 or 40 or 50 pineapples, so that the 
rate would amount to only one-quarter of one-half a cent upon 
each pineapple so far as the increase is concerned. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President I will say to 
the Senator from Florida that I think he is slightly misinformed 
as to the duty in the House text. I am informed that it is a 
slight increase over the present law and the Senator's proposal 
is a slight additional increase aboye the House rate. My infor- 
mation is that the duty on pineapples has been changed in the 
House text both in rate and size of crate. Under the act of 
1922 the duty was 22.5 cents per crate of 1.96 cubic feet. The 
new duty is an increase in rate and a change in the size of the 
crate has been made. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I am not sure whether the size of the 
crate has been increased or not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
est in his proposed increase, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I hope my amendment will be adopted. 


Our principal 


Is the production increasing 


The Senator fs at least mod- 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President may I ask the Senator from 
Florida a question? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. How much would this increase the cost of 
a pineapple? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The increase per pineapple is only about 
one-fourth to one-half a cent each. That amounts to nothing on 
a product that sells in the market at all the way from 10 to 25 
or 80 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it the Senator's proposal to increase 
the specific rate from 85 cents to 50 cents? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Per crate, because of the competition 
from Cuba. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator does not think it will add 
anything to the cost of the pineapples? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not believe it will in this particular 
instance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WAGNER, Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK (reading) : 


On page 145, lines 1, 2, and 3, strike out the following: “ Anise seeds, 
2 cents per pound ; caraway seeds, 1 cent per pound, cardamom seeds, 10 
cents per pound”; on line 4, strike out “ unground, 2 cents per pound ” ; 
on line 5, strike out “ unground, 3 cents per pound”; on line 6, strike 
out “unground, 2 cents per pound”; on line 8, strike out “ unground, 
2 cents per pound”; on lines 9 and 10, strike out “coriander seeds, 
one-half of 1 per cent per pound; cumin seeds, 1 cent per pound; 
fennel seeds, 1 cent per pound”; on line 11, strike out “ unground, 2 
cents per pound”; on lines 12 and 13, strike out “ unground, 4 cents 
per pound”; on line 17, strike out “ unground, 2 cents per pound”; on 
line 21, strike out “unground, 2 cents per pound”; on lines 22 and 23, 
strike out “ unground, 1 cent per pound.” 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WAGNER. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. We could not hear the amendment stated. 
Will the Senator state just what it is? 

Mr. WAGNER. It is a very simple amendment, 

Mr. WATSON. I thought so. 

Mr. WAGNER. I do not think there will be any opposition 
to it. I am simply attempting to put back on the free list a 
certain class of spices unground which are not produced in this 
country at all. Formerly, even under a Republican tariff, they 
were on the free list and were subsequently put upon the 
dutiable list to secure revenue. There is no domestic producer 
interested. No one is interested except the consumer. At a 
time when we are reducing taxes it seems to me an item which 
is sO universally used as are these spices ought not to be put 
upon the dutiable list with no other purpose than to collect 
revenue. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
amount of reyenue they produce? 

Mr. WAGNER. About $2,500,000. I am not interfering with 
any of the products which are produced in this country. These 
are products which are not produced in this country at all. I 
have a report on the matter, which is too long to read, pre- 
pared by the Tariff Commission, which yerifies what I have 
said. 

Mr. BORAH. It is purely a revenue proposition? 

Mr. WAGNER. It is purely a revenue proposition, and for- 
merly under a Republican tariff act the items which are enumer- 
ated in my amendment were on the free list. When they were 
put upon the dutiable list it was for the purpose of raising 
revenue. At a time when we are reducing general taxes I do 
not think we ought to keep upon the dutiable list, for the pur- 
pose of raising revenue, products which are universally used 
and which bring about $2,500,000 in revenue per year. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I understand 
the Senator to eliminate from his amendment the two seeds 
that are produced in this country? 

Mr. WAGNER. I have. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is, mustard seed and 
red-pepper seed? 

Mr. WAGNER. I have not included them in my amendment 
at all 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WAGNER. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. I merely want the attention of the Senator 
to congratulate him upon wanting to reduce rates on a product 
of his own State. That is something unusual. I notice that 
anise seed grows in Long Island for the use of the green leaves 
and roots for salads, 
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Mr. WAGNER. It is a very insignificant amount. I do not 
think my attitude heretofore has been one of provincialism on 
these questions. 

Mr. SMOOT. Suppose the Senator’s amendment is agreed to. 
Has he another amendment? 

Mr. WAGNER. When we reach the point of considering new 
items to go on the free list I propose to offer a further amend- 
ment putting these particular products upon the free list. That 
is a matter of mechanics upon which I will take the advice of 
the Senator from Utah, and I know I will be safe in following 
his advice, so far as the mechanics of procedure are concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is desired now to hold an 
executive session. I think, however, we ought to attend to 
these items at the present time; but if the amendment now 
offered by the Senator from New York shall be agreed to, then 
we will have to wait until the free list is reached in order to 
put the particular commodities on the free list. Of course, 
merely striking them out from the dutiable list will not auto- 
matically place them on the free list unless action to that effect 
is taken by the Senate. 

Mr. WAGNER, My understanding of the proper parliamen- 
tary procedure is that they should first be eliminated from the 
paragraph Imposing a duty, and that action should be followed 
up later with an amendment putting the particular items on the 
free list. 

Mr. SMOOT, That will be the proper way in which to 
proceed, 

Mr. WAGNER. That is the procedure I am following. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only question in my mind is as to whether 
we should do it now. To put the commodities on the free list 
at this time will require unanimous consent of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield, 

Mr. HARRISON. Would it take any more time to take the 
articles from the dutiable list now and put them on the free 
list than it woald to wait and put them on the free list when 
we reach the free list and then come back and strike them off 
the dutiable list? We are discussing the question now; it is 
before us; and it seems to me, if the Senator is going to con- 
sent to the amendments that we ought to adopt them now and 
hasten along. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


If the items shall be put on the free list, they 
will have to be put in alphabetical order, and it will take some 


time to do that. 
session to be held. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; it is desired to proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. SMOOT. Therefore I made the statement I have made, 
In the meantime the Senator can arrange his amendments so 
that they will come in regular order on the free list, but action 
putting them on the free list can not be taken to-day. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I assumed that I was in regu- 
lar order in first proposing to eliminate these items from the 
paragraph in which they are now placed. Having done that, I 
assume the next step to be taken is to offer a further amend- 
ment, at some subsequent time, placing these particular items 
upon the free list. So I propose to follow the pending amend- 
ment with another amendment. 

Mr.. SMOOT. If the amendments now pending should be 
agreed to, the course the Senator has indicated would be the 
proper one to follow. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. It has been held by the Senator from 
Utah that we can not take from the free list an item and put 
it on the dutiable list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not under the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. COPELAND. Now, the Senator from Utah objects to 
taking an article from the dutiable list and putting it on the 
free list 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. COPELAND. Which is just reversing the position he 
has taken on the other matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely call attention to the situation as it 
is at the present time, namely, that the Senate is about to go 
into an executive session, If we are going to act upon the 
amendments offered by the Senator from New York now, then 
further action will have to be taken in.connection with the 
free list at a later time, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to considering 
the amendments offered by the Senator from New York en 


I have been pressed to allow an executive 
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bloc? The Chair hears none, and the question is on agreeing 
to the amendments. 
Mr. BINGHAM. 
may be stated. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again state the 
amendments, 
The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from New York [Mr. WAc- 
NER] proposes the following amendments: 


On page 145, lines 1, 2, 3, strike out the following: “Anise seeds, 2 
cents per pound; caraway seeds, 1 cent per pound; cardamom seeds, 
10 cents per pound”; on line 4 strike out “unground, 2 cents per 
pound”; on line 5 strike out “ unground, 3 cents per pound”; on line 
6 strike out “ unground, 2 cents per pound"; on line 8 strike out “ un- 
ground, 2 cents per pound”; on lines 9 and 10 strike out “ coriander 
Seeds, one-half of 1 cent per pound; cumin seeds, 1 cent per pound; 
fennel seeds, 1 cent per pound"; on line 11 strike out “unground, 2 
cents per pound"; on lines 12 and 13 strike out “ unground, 4 cents 
per pound”; on line 17 strike out “unground, 2 cents per pound"; 
on line 21 strike out “ unground, 2 cents per pound"; on lines 22 and 
23 strike out “ unground, 1 cent per pound.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments proposed by the Senator from New York. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I was about to propose an 
amendment, but I understand the Senator from Indiana wants 
to go into executive session, so I yield the floor to him; but I 
should like to have a preferential status for the amendment 
which I desire to offer after the executive session shall have 
been concluded. 

Mr. WATSON. 


Mr. President, I ask that the amendments 


I thank the Senator from Missouri. 
PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, I received a very important 
telegram this morning, which I should like to have read from 
the clerk’s desk, together with my reply thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

NASHVILLE, TENN., February 19, 1930. 
Hon. KENNETH D. MCKELLAR, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. 0.: 

We the undersigned members of the bar of Nashville, Tenn., earnestly 
request that you support and yote for a plan of repealing or modifying 
the eighteenth amendment, to the end that the several States may haye 
returned to them the control of the liquor traffic within their borders, 
without the reestablishment of the saloon and respect for law thereby 
encouraged. And in the meantime, some plan for the modification of 
the Volstead Act along the same line as far as may be constitutionally 
possible. We also request that the Congress devise plans for protecting 
and preserving the right of trial by jury in criminal cases, instead of 
further frittering it away in obedience to the demands of extremists for 
additional means to enforce a law unsound in principle and vicious in 
results, as well as legislation abrogating or greatly restricting the right 
of removal to Federal courts of cases against Federal officers and the 
furnishing of a defense by Government, so that Federal officers and 
possemen when guilty of crimes of violence will receive the same treat- 
ment and have the same chance of punishment as ordinary citizens when 
charged with similar offenses no more and no less. 

Thomas H. Malone, Thomas J, Tyne, John A. Bell, Walter Stokes, 
F. A. Berry, Louis Leftwich, W. C. Cherry, Fitzgerald Hall, 
A. G. Ewing, E. L. McNeilly, W. P. Cooper, Ross V. Dunn, 
Alfred T. Adams, Edwin A. Price, jr., H. E Palmer, Giles 
Evans, William J. Wade, G. S. Andrew, Paul L. Williams, 
O. B. Hofstetter, E. J. Walsh, Alfred T. Levine, W. H. 
Levine, Elmer D. Davies, Norman R. Minick, Č. S. Moore, 
E. J. Glennon, jr., H. Frank Taylor, John E. Fisher, Robert 
8. Webb, A. J. Griffith, John H, Lechleiter, James W. Stokes, 
Paul F. Bumpos, W. B. Norvell, jr. 


Fesevary 19, 1930. 
Hon. THOMAS H, MALONE, 
Nashville, Tenn.: 

Telegram received. I regret exceedingly that I can not comply with 
your request to support and vote for a plan of repealing or modifying 
the eighteenth amendment or the Volstead law. I am opposed to any 
weakening of the prohibition laws. 

It is unhappily true that the Volstead law is not being properly en- 
forced, and the reason therefor is that the chief enforcement officer, Mr. 
A. W. Mellon, who has been such enforcement law officer substantially 
ever since the law was passed, in my opinion, has never really tried to 
enforce the law. Nor has any President, except for political considera- 
tions, since the passage of the act been really interested in its enforce- 
ment. Whenever we have a President who is sincerely in favor of this 
law’s enforcement it will be enforced as well as other Federal laws. As 
long as the President, by referring the question to commissions or other- 
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wise delaying enforcement action, and thus failing to enforce the law, 
others will do likewise and the law will not be properly enforced. ‘The 
whole matter of enforcement, in my judgment, rests with the President, 

Further answering your telegram, I am opposed to any attempt to 
interfere with jury trials either in criminal or civil cases. Our Constitu- 
tion prohibits us from interfering with the right of trial by jury, and I 
believe in jury trials as a matter of principle both in criminal and civil 
cases as required by the Constitution. I am opposed to evading this 
constitutional provision directly or indirectly in either criminal or civil 
cases, 

I also agree with you that Federal officials who themselves violate the 
law should be exactly upon the same footing with all others charged 
with violating the laws. No favors should be shown them. They should 
have the same fair trial that others charged with crime have, To use 
your expression, “no more and no less.” 

The high character and standing of those who have signed your tele- 
gram and their high standing at the bar of Nashville and Tennessee 
make me feel that I should lay your telegram before the Senate and have 
it read by the clerk of the Senate, so that your views may be presented 
before the Senate. I shall bave this reply read also. 

KENNETH MCKELLAR. 


Mr. BROCK. I should like to state, Mr. President, that I 
have received a telegram identical with that received by my 
colleague, and signed by the same citizens, and I ask unanimous 
consent that my reply thereto may be inserted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
printed in the Recorp, as follows:: 

[Telegram] 
Feprvary 19, 1930. 
Mr. W, E. NORVELL, Jr., 
Attorney, Nashville, Tenn.: 

Glad to acknowledge receipt of telegram signed by yourself and other 
prominent citizens, I am opposed to any effort toward weakening the 
prohibition laws or that would tend to violate the guaranties to every 
man of a trial by jury of his peers. 

W. E. Brock. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. WATSON. I move tbat the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business in open executive session. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business in open session. 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Finance, reported the 
nomination of Nellie Gregg Tomlinson, of Des Moines, Iowa, to 
be collector of customs for customs collection district No. 44, 
with headquarters at Des Moines, Iowa. (Reappointment. ) 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, re- 
ported the nomination of James ©. H. Bonbright, of New York, 
now a Foreign Service officer, unclassified, and a vice consul of 
career, to be also a secretary in the Diplomatic Service of the 
United States of America, 

He also, from the same committee, favorably reported two 
treaties. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, 
Executive Calendar. 


The reports will be placed on the 


EVERETT E. NEAL 
Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Finance I report favor- 
ably the nomination of Everett BH. Neal, of Noblesville, Ind., to 
be collector of internal revenue for the district of Indiana, to 
fill an existing vacancy. 
Mr. WATSON. I ask unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of the nomination just reported by the Senator from Utah. 
Mr. McKELLAR, I suppose the nomination is reported unan- 
imously from the committee, and I have no objection to it, 
The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 
J. DUNCAN ADAMS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of J. Duncan Adams to 
be United States marshal for the western district of South 
Carolina. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask that the consideration of 
that nomination be postponed until Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

GUS A. SCHULDT 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Gus A. Schuldt to be 
judge of the police court of the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


SARDIES MASON BREWSTER 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Sardies Mason Brew- 
ster to be United States attorney for the district of Kansas, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 

is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 
DONALD H. MACIVOR 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Donald H. Maclvor 
to be United States marshal for the district of Kansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President wil! be notified. 

DAVID T. HAM 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of David T. Ham to be 
United States marshal for the eastern district of Washington. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

JAMES N. TITTEMORE 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of James N. Tittemore 
to be United States marshal for the eastern district of Wis- 
consin. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

HUGH M. TATE 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Hugh M. Tate to be 
a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President and gentlemen of the Sen- 
ate, as there is to be opposition to this nomination, I desire first 
to read to the Senate the brief statement which Judge Tate 
made before the committee, so that Members of the Senate may 
have that statement before them when they come to vote: 


Mr. Tarr. I was admitted to the bar in the fall of 1903, at my native 
town of Morristown, Tenn., having graduated from the legal department 
of the university of the State the previous spring. 

I practiced law in Morristown for six years, or until I was 27 years 
of age. 


I digress here to say that Morristown is now a place of between 
five and ten thousand people, and had a population of probably 
2,000 at that time. 


Then, 21 years ago it will be this fall, I moved to Knoxville, Tenn., 
where the greater part of my professional career has been spent. 

For eight years I was a member of the firm of Green, Webb & Tate, 
composed of John W. Green, Judge D. C. Webb, and myself, 


I digress long enough to say at this point that they were a 
firm of general practitioners at the Knoxville bar. 


I might say that while at Morristown I held at various times the 
position of city attorney and county attorney and served the public to 
the best of my capacity in those positions. 

Now, during the period of eight years when I was in the firm of Green, 
Webb & Tate we did a general practice, and I might say largely anti- 
corporation. If you will pardon me for an explanation, I should like to 
tell you why I interpolate that statement. It is because, at least in the 
newspapers, I notice there has been some question raised as to the fact 
of the firm of which I am now a member representing a number of 
corporations. 

Senator WHEELER, What is the firm with which you are now con- 
nected? 

Mr. Tate, The firm with which I am now connected is Cates, Smith, 
Tate & Long. I was going to give you a history of the practice of 
the firm of Green, Webb & Tate. As I have said, we enjoyed a general 
practice, having some wholesalers, which you might call, technically, of 
course, corporations, but we were doing largely anticorporation practice. 
Now, at the end of the 8-year period, which would bring me up to 36 
years of age, I was elected judge of the chancery court of the eleventh 
chancery division of Tennessee. I was sworn in a day or two before 
I was 36 years of age. 

Senator Dict. And was that election by popular vote of the people? 

Mr. Tarr. Yes; by popular vote. 

Senator DILLE. How large a district was it? 

Mr. Tarte. The district was composed of Knox County, containing a 
population of about 130,000. " May I say—and tell me at any time, any 
member of the committee, if I am going beyond where you would wish 
me to go—that I carried 60 out of 62 voting precincts in that election, 
defeating an opponent who at the very next election, when I had re- 
signed to return to the practice of law, was elected by a very decided 
vote. 

Now, I was elected for an 8-year term. At the end of two years I 
received the proposition of my present partnership. Now, inasmuch as 
that period of two years was spent on the chancery bench, let me tell 
the committee a little about chancery work in the State of Tennessee. 
Our courts are divided into courts of law and courts of chancery. 
Courts of chancery are given general jurisdiction, however, by statute ; 
everything that can be tried in a law court, except damage suits for per- 
sonal injuries and unliquidated damages, It is also an administrative 
court; that is to say, we deal with estates. We wind up partnerships 
and corporations. 
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Now, I am a man who has a large family for the present generation, 
the fifth member coming just as I entered upon my term as chancellor. 
And when this proposition of partnership came to me it was so attrac- 
tive as to be impossible of declination. At that time the salary of a 
chancellor was $4,000 a year, while to-day it is $5,000. But with my 
family it was not a question of not living well; it simply could not be 
done on the salary. And, as I say, when this attractive proposition 
came to me I accepted it and again entered upon the practice of law, 
which was 10 years ago. 

Now General Cates, the senior member of our firm, is a man in the 
middie sixties, I should say 67 years of age. He is the surviving mem- 
ber of an old-established law firm, known as Shields, Cates & Mount- 
castle, the Shields of the firm having been a brother of former United 
States Senator and former Chief Justice John K. Shields, That firm 
and its immediate predecessor had been practicing law in my city for 
35 or 40 years, and it had accumulated a large clientage of a kind 
which, from the lawyer's standpoint, is a desirable clientage. I men- 
tion this fact, because I understand in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
yesterday a list of clients of our firm was read from Martindale's, and 
there may be some in Hubble's that are not in Martindale's, but it 
would be easy to supply them, 

General Cates, the senior member of the present firm, was in the posi- 
tion where his other two partners had died, and he felt the necessity, 
not of having more clients but of having young and vigorous men to 
do the work of the clients he had; so he called in Mr. Smith and 
myself, and later Mr. Long, who had been one of his secretaries and 
had grown up under him, and he was admitted to the firm. So he 
invited us to form a firm under the present firm name. 

Mr, Smith is a man of about my own age, or just a few months older, 
enough to give his name second place in the firm. 

Now the firm of Shields, Cates & Mountcastle and its surviving part- 
ner, General Cates, had for a great many years the most of the clients 
that now appear to be clients of our firm, and which probably may be 
found in any legal directory, including a power company, and including 
the Western Union, and including, I think, all of those I have seen in 
the press with my name somewhat connected, except the Southern 
Railway Co.; and I will come to it now in just a moment. 

Mr. Smith, before the formation of our firm, had, on a trifling retainer 
of $100 a month, represented the Southern Railway Co. I had enjoyed 
such a lucrative antirallroad practice before I went on the bench that 
it was anticipated I would again do so, and we asked him to give up 
that trifling retainer, and he did so, And for five years, even after the 
formation of my present firm, I again bad an extensive antirailroad 
practice. 

Now about five years ago, or after the present firm had been in exist- 
ence for five years, the Southern Railway Co. changed its division coun- 
sel, and advanced to that position an older lawyer, and a very fine one, 
at Greenville, Mr. Susong, who had been with the railway company for 
30 or 35 years. And then to Mr. Smith, who had had a similar retainer, 
it tendered a larger retainer as assistant division counsel. There are 
over us, even in the State of Tennessee, division counsel, and then, of 
course, general counsel and general solicitor in the city of Washington. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, I am not appearing or desiring to 
be In the attitude of taking the offensive, but being very anxious to clear 
my skirts of anything that even in the newspapers might appear to be 
critical, I want to say: I never tried a case for a power company in my 
life, but I have tried many against them. I never tried a case for a 
railroad company remotely savoring of the matter of rates, of the mat- 
ter of fixing wages between capital and labor. But I suppose since my 
firm became retained, during the period of five years, I have probably 
tried a dozen cases for the Southern Rallway Co., but not one of them 
even involved the question of a personal injury of an employee, They 
have been the ordinary run of cases, such as if a pedestrian is hurt on 
the railroad track, or an automobile crosses the track and is in collision 
with a train, or where, as I remember one of the longest cases I tried, 
there was an overflow and a flooding which was alleged to have been 
caused by a trestle or a bridge of the railway company, I was never 
called to Washington in conference with the general counsel but one 
time, and that was in connection with that overflow case. I could not 
to save my life tell you the name of a lawyer on the staff of the 
Southern Railway Co. trying commerce cases, 

My own particular clientage has been largely personal and individual. 
I represent a number of shippers, Irepresent wholesalers, I have one 
client that is a mining company, not a coal-mining company but a zinc- 
mining company; and I have insurance companies, a marble company, 
I do not represent one single public-service corporation. I am retained 
along with the members of my firm through contracts. 

Perhaps it is too intimate to mention here, but because I am so 
anxious to remoye from anybody's mind any question of my tainted 
connection with a railway company I might mention this fact: Because 
I had been a large producer of business of an antirailroad character, 
when my partner, Mr. Smith, accepted a retainer which was large 
enough to justify it, that changed the percentage in the firm. Whereas 
the last year I had produced four or five thousand dollars in the shape 
of antirailroad litigation, my friend and partner, Mr. Smith, the next 
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year produced four or five thousand dollars as a retainer from the 
railway company, and the percentage was shifted to my loss. I give 
it as an illustration of the fact, to one who wants to know, that there 
can be no question of my taint because for five years, through another 
member of the firm, there has been a retainer from the Southern Rail- 
way Co. 

Of course it is a fact, as has been represented; and the act itself 
requires a severance of all relationships before one can go upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and very properly so. And there 
would be no firm, there would be no connection; and if I did not 
think, members of the committee, that my life and experience and 
training could divorce me from a connection as remote as a retainer 
for the minor position of assistant division counsel through another 
member of the firm, I would not have permitted the appointment to 
have been made by the President, nor would I ask confirmation at the 
hands of this honorable body. 

Now, inasmuch as the Senator who Is chairman of the committee 
asked me to make a statement of my experience, that is a brief state- 
ment. I could name numbers of cases if you are interested in going 
that far into details; the kind of cases tried before me during the two 
years of my, 8-year term for which I was elected. 

If you were to ask me if I know the details of rate making, I would 
be a hypocrite to answer yes, because I do not. I have the general 
knowledge that the public-spirited citizen would have in regard to 
interstate commerce matters, and that is all. But I would hope to 
bring to the learning of that business a mind that had had a varied 
experience of 26 years handling legal matters, and just under 48 years 
of age, which ought to be the prime seven years of that man’s life. 

That is my frank statement, Senators. You are invited to ask me 
any questions. 


Mr. President, I am not going to proceed farther. Various 
Senators asked other questions. Apparently they were an- 
swered satisfactorily by Judge Tate. At all events, as I 
recall—I happened to be present—-when the vote was taken 
there were no contrary votes. Most of them were “ayes,” as 
I recall. Some members of the committee may not have voted ; 
but there were no contrary votes. If I am mistaken about 
that, I hope the chairman of the committee will correct me. 

Mr. Tate did make one mistake. He made the mistake that I 
had first suggested his name to the President, which was cor- 
rected in the proof. I had not done that. Everybody knows 
that I am a Democrat; and I recommended a man from my 
own home. At the time I thought he was a Democrat, but I 
found out afterwards that he was a Republican; but he was 
a fine man, and I recommended him heartily, earnestly, and 
sincerely. I think he would have made a splendid interstate 
commerce commissioner. 

The President, however, has seen fit to send in the name of 
this other man. It is his power and his duty to recommend 
men for the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is possible— 
indeed, I know—that if I had been selecting the man I would 
have selected another, because I recommended another; but I 
can vouch for Judge Tate from a knowledge of about 20 years, 
or maybe 25 years, I think I have known him ever since I met 
him in former Senator Shields’s office at Morristown some 25 
years ago. I have known him a long time, and I have known 
him very favorably. He is a very honorable man. He is a 
very excellent lawyer. He is a very fair-minded man. His 
testimony before the committee was of such a character that I 
have felt like placing it before the entire Senate, not as he 
placed it—because I think he did it very much better than I 
haye done it here this afternoon—but, at all events, it seems to 
me it was an excellent statement, and that it ought to entitle 
him to confirmation at the hands of the Senate. 

With this statement I submit the matter to the Senate so far 
as I can. 

Mr. BLACK, 


Mr. President, the statement which has just 
been read, and designated as a very excellent statement, does 
not go to the real heart of the question here involved. 


I have nothing to say against the personal character of Judge 
Tate. So far as I know, he is a man of excellent character, to 
which fact I am glad to testify; but there are more questions 
involved in this than that of personal character. ~“ 

I realize, of course, that this appointment was held up for 
many weeks, and that during that time the report was circu- 
lated around the Senate and in the press gallery that an effort 
was being made to ascertain whether or not a sufficient number 
of Senators could be pledged in advance to secure the confirma- 
tion of Judge Tate if his name should be sent in. I assume, 
however, that the Senate will vote upon this case upon its 
merits, and I desire to state in the outset that I am opposed to 
him for three reasons: 

First, this nomination is a direct and flagrant violation of 
the law. The law provides, and has provided since 1887, for a 
bipartisan Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Whether that is a good law or not I do not say. I am by no 
means sure that I shall ever vote for a bipartisan commission. 
But I do say that at a time when from all sources there is a 
hue and cry with reference to disregard and disobedience of the 
law, it is not right for this body to put the stamp of its approval 
pon a nomination which is sent to the Senate in violation of 
aw. 

As I understand it from the leaders on the other side, al- 
though the law does provide that not more than six members 
of any one party shall be on this commission at the same time, 
this man can be considered alone, irrespective of the remaining 
members of the commission. That may be true from a literal 
standpoint, but it is not true with reference to the spirit of the 
law. This is another case of a violation of the direct spirit of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission law with reference to its 
membership. 

If Judge Tate goes on the commission there will be six Re- 
publicans on the commission. In reality, there are more, but 
there will be six who are designated as Republicans and who 
wear the label of Republicans now. 

In order that there may be six only, it is necessary to con- 
sider Mr. Woodlock a Democrat. Mr. Woodlock testified, when 
the question of his confirmation came before this body, that at 
the last three preceding elections he had registered as a Repub- 
lican. He may not be a Republican. Registering three times 
and yoting the Republican ticket may not make a man a Repub- 
lican, I do not know; but I know that the evidence shows that 
Mr. Woodlock was registered as a Republican at the three pre- 
ceding elections before his appointment. If Judge Tate is a 
Republican and goes on the commission, that will constitute it 
a body with seven Republican members. That may be all right. 
It may be in accord with the spirit of the law or the spirit of 
the time. Some have argued that if you do not like a law it 
is all right to break it down; but I never anticipated that 
an administration which has sounded the keynote of obedience 
to law in the letter and the spirit would flagrantly brush aside 
the spirit of this law in order to increase the number of mem- 
bers of one particular party on the commission. That is the 
first objection I have to this appointment. It may not be 
important. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rogston of Kentucky in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. There was nothing in the statement read by 
the Senator from Tennessee that I heard showing the polities 
of this man. Is there any controversy about’ it? 

Mr. BLACK, Not a particle. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is admitted, is it? 

Mr. BLACK. It is admitted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think he has been a lifelong Republican. 

Mr. BLACK. It goes back to the politics of the other mem- 
bers of the commission. Mr, Eastman, who is an independent 
in politics to a large extent, was appointed on an important 
body in Massachusetts as a Republican by the then governor, 
now the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH], some 
years ago, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor yield? 

Mr. BLACK, I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I appointed him to the rail 
road commission, which is the commission in Massachusetts 
which corresponds to the Interstate Commerce Commission here, 
It had charge of the regulation of railroad rates. 

Mr. BLACK. Did the Senator appoint him as a Republican? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I appointed him as an inde- 
pendent rather than a Democrat or a Republican. He is a man 
who has always entertained independent political views, but at 
the time of my appointment was a registered Republican. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr.-<EKastman is a very excellent man, and a 
man who makes a very valuable addition to the commission. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I take pride in the fact that 
I discovered him and gave him his first opportunity to make 
the excellent record he made in Massachusetts and that he has 
continued to make on the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator alluded to what the testimony 
shows regarding Mr. Woodlock, the statement that he had 
registered as a Republican three times prior to his nomination. 

Mr. BLACK. At three successive elections. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Was the question put to him at the time 
as to whether he was a Republican or a Democrat? 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 
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Mr. BLACK. As I recall it, he stated that in principle he 
was a Democrat, but that for the last three times he had 
registered as a Republican. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I would like to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that he equivocated even on that. If the 
Senator will read the testimony he will find that he left it to be 
interpreted. 

While I am on my feet, I would like to ask the Senator from 
Alabama if he has looked up the record of Mr. Woodlock, and 
has noted the age at which he came to the United States. From 
the time he came until the time he was appointed he did not 
have very much opportunity to become thoroughly imbued with 
the ideals of either party, I take it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I inquire of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama as to who are the members of the commission 
accredited to the Democratie Party? 

Mr. BLACK. I do not think I have the list here with me. I 
have it at my office. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is Mr. Woodlock said to be 
a Democrat? 

Mr. SMITH. He is accredited as a full-fledged Democrat. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it a fact that he admits 
that he voted the Republican ticket three times? 

Mr. BLACK. Here is the evidence. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do see how it is possible 
for Mr. Eastman to be rated as a Democrat, in view of his 
admission that he voted for Mr. Wilson and Mr. Smith, but I 
can not possibly see how Woodlock can be rated as a Democrat, 
if what you state is true. Mr. Eastman has never claimed to be 
a Democrat. His claim merely is that he is an independent. 
However, I think we ought to be proud to call him a Democrat. 

Mr. BLACK. I think Mr. Eastman is an excellent Democrat 
in principle. This is what was asked Mr. Woodlock: 


Senator WHEELER. You were registered as a Republican at the time 
you were appointed to office? 

Mr. Woopiock. I do not know what the situation is as to whether, 
in order to cease being registered as a Republican, you have to do any- 
thing. I do not think you do. I do not think I registered in 1924, but 
at the previous election I had been registered as a Republican. 

Senator WHEELER., And you had been for several times previous to 
that time? 

Mr. Wooptock. Twice previous. 


There are Senators here who have made speeches all over 
this country on obedience to the letter and the spirit of the law, 
and in order for Judge Tate to be confirmed as a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in compliance with that law, 
the Senate must state that Mr. Woodlock is a Democrat. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. 


I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In order that we may have 
the record clear, may I inquire of the Senator how many mem- 
bers of the Democratie Party we are entitled to have upon the 
commission ? 

Mr, BLACK. The law provides that not more than six 
shall be members of the same party. 


Mr. SMITH. There are 11 members. 

Mr. BLACK. We ought to have five. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We ought to have five. It 
is claimed that Mr. Woodlock is one, and that Mr. Eastman is 
a Democrat. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, That is two. 
others? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Porter is a Democrat. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That makes three, 

Mr. BLACK. The senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmaituH] can tell about the others. I do not have the list here. 
It is in my office. There is no question raised as to the re- 
mainder. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let us have the record clear. 
Who are the Democrats on the commission? I do not want to 
have any difficulty in finding them out. Mr. Farrell is one, I be- 
lieve. 

Mr. SMITH. Several new ones have been appointed recently, 
and I have not the list here. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have the list. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If Woodlock and Eastman 
are Democrats, we have not any right to make complaint, but 
the Senator from Alabama is complaining that at least one of 
them is not a Democrat. The Senator claims Woodlock is not a 
Democrat, based on his voting record. Is that the claim? 

Mr. BLACK. Added to that, I raise this question, that the 
South is the strongest Democratic part of this Nation. 


Who are the 
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If the President is determined to break down the spirit of this 
law and is determined in his intention to give to the Republican 
Party more members than the Republican Party should have 
under the law, why is it absolutely imperative that he should 
appoint that member from the strongest Democratic section of 
the United States? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr, FESS. When Mr. Taylor was appointed there was some 
objection on the ground that the South had not been properly 
recognized. The Senator's predecessor in this body and I were 
appointed a subcommittee to report that fact to the President. 
The President notified us that the difficulty was that the South 
did not unite on one person—there were at least a dozen recom- 
mended—and he stated that if they would unite on some one 
he would be very glad to appoint him. Upon that representa- 
tion Mr, Taylor was appointed on the recommendation of Sena- 
tor Underwood. 

As another observation, if the Senator will permit, I have al- 
ways believed that if any commission is supposed to be biparti- 
san, there should not be any question as to the political affilia- 
tion of anyone who is appointed. In other words, a Democrat 
who votes the Republican ticket or a Republican who votes the 
Democratic ticket should not be appointed. I have taken that 
view. But it ought to be known that Mr. Woodlock was recom- 
mended as a Democrat by Democrats, including such men as 
Barney Baruch, and other men of New York, who stated that 
he was a Democrat, and upon that representation the Presi- 
dent appointed him. I do not have any sympathy with the 
idea of appointing somebody as a Democrat who yotes the Re- 
publican ticket, or appointing some one as a Republican who 
votes the Democratic ticket. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does not the Senator think 
that Democratic officials, Senators, and Representatives, ought 
to be consulted about the politics of nominees, where the politi- 
cal affiliation of the appointee is involved? 

Mr. FESS, I have always recommended that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. Baruch and some other 
Democrats may not have been consulted as to Woodlock’s 
party principle and may only have recommended him as a 
friend and a capable candidate, 

Mr. FESS. I meant simply to say that Mr. Woodlock was 
appointed as a Democrat. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GOFF. The Senator having the testimony of Mr. Wood- 
lock before him, I would ask whether it did not appear in that 
testimony that Mr. Woodlock had held positions in the State 
of New York, having been appointed by the Democratic Party 
of that State? 

Mr. BLACK. I do not recall that. 
place where I have not read, 

Mr. GOFF. Then if the Senator will permit me to propound 
a second question, did it appear at any time that his appoint- 
ment was opposed by the Senators from the State of New York? 

Mr. BLACK. I can not say about that, but it appears that 
Senator WHEELER was objecting to him on the ground that he 
was not a Democrat, and raised the question and presented it, 
and while that Senator is not here at this moment, I think he 
will youch for the statement that he opposed the nominee on 
that ground. 

Mr. GOFF. He held a political position in New York, did 
he not, at one time, shortly after he came to this country? 

Mr. BLACK. I do not know. 

Mr. GOFF. It is my understanding; I will say to the Senator 
from Alabama, that he did, and I asked the question I pro- 
pounded to the Senator because of the question asked by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. It was my understanding, as a 
member of the committee, I want to say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, that the appointment of Mr. Woodlock met with 
the approval of the Senators from the State of New York, who 
were at that time of the Democratic persuasion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, that may well 
happen without a political question being raised. For instance, 
the other day I was asked by the Department of Justice whether 
I had any objection to a certain person in my State who was 
to be considered for appointment there. I did not ask about 
his politics. I knew he was a reputable man and an able lawyer, 
and a good appointee, so I said, “Yes.” It might well be that 
the Senators from New York approved of Woodlock as a gentle- 
man of talent and ability and experience, and did not have pre- 
sented to them the question of whether he was a Democrat. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, in response to the question of 
the Senator from West Virginia, he may have held some office, 
and may have held it as a Democrat, I do not know. As I 
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recall it, the present President of the United States held an 
office under the last Democratic President. As I recall, it has 
been said that in those days he was a Democrat. But does the 
Senator think that because he may have been a Democrat then, 
he is a Democrat now? Heis the leader of the Republican Party 
now in power, elected by the Republican Party. If it be true 
that we shall go back behind the last three elections perhaps 
it is all wrong and the present President is not a Republican 
President, but is a Democratic President. I think it amounts 
to very little as to whether previous to that time, several decades 
before, Mr. Woodlock may have held a Democratic office, if he 
did. I do not know whether he did or not. 

Mr, WAGNER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield, i 

Mr. WAGNER. There was an obseryation made a moment 
ago, I think unconsciously, that Mr. Bernard Baruch might 
have made the statement that he approved certain nominations 
which were supposed to be of the Democratic political faith 
and that he would be willing to make such a statement to 
secure an appointment from the President. I would not want 
to have that appear in the Recorp unanswered. I happen to 
know Mr. Bernard Baruch. He is a highly esteemed citizen 
of our State. He is first of all interested in the public welfare. 
He is a Democrat by political convictions. I do not know Mr. 
Woodlock, but I am quite willing to accept the statement of 
Mr. Barney Baruch if he says he knows Mr. Woodlock to be 
one affiliated with the Democratic Party. I would accept that 
statement without further inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was merely challenging 
whether Mr. Baruch recommended Mr. Woodlock as a Democrat 
or as a highly respected private citizen. I had no purpose of 
questioning Mr, Baruch’s purpose in recommending Mr. Wood- 
lock, but I expressed doubts about his recommendation of him 
as a Democrat. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yi&d? 

Mr. BLACK. In just a moment. I do not know whether Mr. 
Baruch recommended him as a Democrat or not. I do not care, 
I know that the record shows that Mr. Woodlock testified that 
for the last three preceding elections he had been registered as 
a Republican, and I know that frequently by reason of local 
situations in their State men may back a candidate for whom 
they might not be so strongly inclined otherwise. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield now? 

Mr. BLACK. Not for any continued discussion of Mr. 
Baruch. 

Mr. FESS. I hope that anything I said might not have 
raised the question that induced the Senator from New York to 
make his statement, because I have known Mr. Bernard Baruch 
for many years and I would not ascribe to him any statement 
of any sort that would impugn his integrity or his honesty— 
far from it. 

Mr. BLACK. 


I prefer not to yield longer to discuss Mr. 
Baruch, because I was talking about Mr, Woodlock and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ator yield? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
bama yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 
Does the Senator from Ala- 


Mr. BLACK. 
Baruch. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; of course not. The 
only point I sought to make was that one might well recommend 
another man for appointment, as I have done, for competency 
and fitness for the office. When I know there is a vacancy due 
my own party and I am asked for a recommendation, I know 
that I am asked to recommend a Democrat and not a Republican, 
The objection made is that Mr. Baruch may have been entirely 
unconscious of the fact that he was choosing a New York 
Democrat when he recommended this man. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield for an observation? 

Mr. BLACK, Yes; I yield for an observation. 

Mr, WATSON. The testimony of Mr. Woodlock himself 
before the Interstate Commerce Committee when he appeared 
before us was that he had twice voted for Smith for governor, 
that he had voted for Coolidge for President, that he had 
voted for Woodrow Wilson for President, and then in 1928 he 
had paired with a New York Republican from Pelham, N. Y., 
by the name of Wagner. Of course, that does not mean the 
distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. Being 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission and not desiring to 
go home to vote under the circumstances, he paired with a 
Republican by the name of Wagner, from Pelham, N. Y. and 


I yield, but not for any discussion of Mr. 
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both refrained from voting, so that the 1 vote he cast was 
for the Republican candidate, Mr. Coolidge. I think if my 
friend from Alabama will read all of the testimony, and I am 
not wrong in my recollection, he will see that Mr. Woodlock 
stated that always he had been opposed to a protective tariff 
and that whatever else he may have been he was not a Republi- 
can and could not have been a Republican with his views on 
the tariff question, 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I have no objection to anyone 
reading all the evidence he desires. I have not done so. I am 
reading the testimony of Mr. Woodlock as to how he had been 
registered in the last three preceding elections. He said he 
had been registered and voted as a Republican. It may be that 
in spite of that fact he was a Democrat and the editor of the 
Wall Street Journal at the same time. That may be possible, 
but the fact remains that for the last three preceding elections 
before his appointment he had been registered as a Republican. 
A short time ago we had a man nominated for membership on 
the Radio Commission when it was supposed to be a Democratic 
vacancy under the law. We had to spend practically a day and 
a half in a minute examination to determine whether or not 
the man was a Democrat or Republican, and finally it developed 
that he was neither. In other words, the old system is wrong, 
and it is just as bad whether practiced by a Democrat or a 
Republican, and it makes no difference which it is. I refer to 
the old system of taking opportunity and time by the forelock 
to fill positions on various commissions and in various bureaus 
with a strong partisan on the one side and then reaching over 
and getting the nearest to that side that is possible in order to 
give him the label of the other party. That is what happened 
with reference to Mr. Woodlock. 

I do not think anyone would claim that there is any striking 
resemblance between the political ideals of the editor of the 
Wall Street Journal and the great Democrat, Andrew Jackson. 
I do not think that anyone would claim there is any striking 
similarity in the political philosophy of the editor of the Wall 
Street Journal and that of the great idealist, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, 2 man who stood for the rights of the masses of the com- 
mon people in opposition to concentrated power in this Nation. 

It may be true that my Democratic friends think this is all 
right; some of them may say, “Well, when the Democratic 
Party comes into power we might do the same thing.” But I 
am here to say to-day that if a Democrat does become Presi- 
dent of the United States and ignores the law as it has been 
ignored in this case, I shall just as vigorously oppose his 
appointments as I am opposing this one, when the appointments 
are made in violation of law. If the law is to be obeyed, if the 
law is written for obedience, if the law is not to be trifled with 
in high places, then I say that this man’s confirmation must be 
rejected in this body. 

Of course, if the policy is to say, “ That is all right; of course, 
we know that in the case of Mr. Woodlock we had to stretch a 
point in order to name him; we know that in principle he is 
not a Democrat and we know he is about the closest to our 
eastern Republicans that could be secured, but, anyhow, maybe 
the time will come when a different President will be in the 
White House,” then Senators can take that position and vote 
for Mr. Tate. But I call attention to the fact that when they 
do it, they are voting for the confirmation of an appointment 
which is in violation of the law of the land, which should be 
just as much obeyed as the eighteenth amendment and the 
Volstead Act. I dislike to see those Senators who make speeches 
over the Nation in favor of obedience to the eighteenth amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act—and I believe they are right in 
that—vote for the confirmation of a man for membership on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission when that confirmation would 
result in a palpable violation of both the letter and the spirit 
of the law. 

It may not amount to anything, but the Congress which en- 
acted that law in 1887 thought it amounted to something. The 
Congress which reenacted it about 10 years later thought it 
amounted to something. The Congress which again reenacted it 
about 10 years later thought it amounted to something. It has 
been repeated in the law three times, and I claim that if we 
are to expect obedience to the law of the land on one question, 
we have no right to break the law with reference to another 
proposition. 

That is the ground on which I base my first objection to the 
confirmation, I realize that in so far as the vital principle of 
the difference between a Democrat and a Republican is con- 
cerned it may have no importance whatever, because there are 
many men who wear the label of a Democrat who are Repub- 
licans, and there are many men who wear the label of a Re- 
publican who are Democrats. But it is the law, and I want 
those Senators who have preached over the land obedience to 
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the law of the land to explain how they can justify a vote for 
confirmation in this case, whether noses were counted in ad- 
vance or not, when they know it is a violation of the law. 

The second objection I haye to Mr. Tate is that he is an 
attorney for the railroads, for the power companies, for the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., for the Southern Bell Telephone 
Co., and for practically every other large corporate enterprise 
that does business in Tennessee. I realize that he attempted to 
draw a distinction between the clientele that his partner had 
and the clientele that he had. That is frivolous. There is no 
such distinction. Any man who has practiced law or any lay- 
man who has not practiced law knows that the business of the 
firm is the business of the firm. It would have been far better, 
in my judgment, for this matter to have been met squarely on 
the straight issue by Mr. Tate than to have attempted to draw 
a distinction between the clients of his partner and the clients 
of himself, 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator will state, however, that he did 
admit that he shared his salary out of the returns of the firm? 

Mr. BLACK. Oh, of course; there is no question about that. 
It may be all right. It may be all right to appoint him while 
he holds that position. Those who adhere to that idea are abso- 
lutely justified in voting for Mr. Tate's confirmation, but they 
are not justified in doing so on any fantastic theory that there 
can be a distinction drawn between a man and his law partner 
in the practice of law. As a matter of fact, he said he had not 
tried any cases for the power company. The probability is, 
though I do not know, that they have trial lawyers in the firm 
to handle most of the cases tried, although Mr. Tate did state 
that he handles all of the cases for the Southern Railway Co. 
outside of his own county, and particularly over in the county 
from which he came, as I recall. That was very useful; that 
was very natural. I have no criticism in the world to make of 
Mr. Tate for representing a railroad. Hé had an absolute right 
to do it, and it does not reflect upon his honor or his integrity. 
I do not wish to be placed in any wrong attitude as to that. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr, BLACK, Certainly. 

Mr. BRATTON. Does Mr. Tate represent the Southern Rail- 
way Co. throughout Tennessee? 

Mr. BLACK. I do not know how far his jurisdiction extends. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr: President, if the Senator will permit 
me—— 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. Judge Tate is a member of the firm which 
is the division counsel of the Southern Railway Co. Hast Ten- 
nessee is a division and the general counsel of the east Tennessee 
division is Judge J. A. Susong. Mr. Smith’s and Mr. Tate’s 
firm is the local division counsel, and it is only because of the 
firm representation that Mr. Tate is connected with the railroad. 

Mr. BRATTON. Over how much territory does the firm have 
jurisdiction? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just in several counties in east Tennessee. 
I would not be willing to say how many, but probably not over 
a dozen counties at the outside. 

Mr. BRATTON. If the Senator from Alabama will yield 
further, I heard the statement made that the firm represents 
two railroad companies, Is that true? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It may be possible; I do not know. 
they are probably some smaller companies. 

Mr. BLACK. I will say to the Senator here that if he can 
find any lawyer in Tennessee who is shown to represent more 
corporate enterprises that are dependent upon the rulings of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission than this particular firm, 
then I would be glad to see them. Here [exhibiting] is a list of 
practically one-sixth of a column. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator read that list to the Senate? 
We on this side of the Chamber as well as the Senator from 
New Mexico are interested. 

Mr. BLACK. I shall be glad to read the list. The names of 
corporations represented by the firm of Cates, Smith, Tate & 
Long are as follows: 


If so, 


Corporation, insurance, banking, and real estate law. Organization 
and legal supervision of foreign and domestic corporations. Commer- 
cial department maintained, Among our clients to whom we refer: 
Knoxville Power & Light Co. 


I might state right here that I understand that they repre- 
sented that company very well indeed, because, according to 
my information, they succeeded in having—and if I am wrong 
I trust I shall be corrected—the State public-utilities board 
give the company a 10-cent car fare. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me to interrupt 
him there, Judge Tate testified under oath before the com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. BLACK. I am talking about the firm. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That he had never in his life represented 
a power company in any capacity. As a matter of fact, he also 
stated that he had never represented any corporation before 
any legislative body. 

Mr. BLACK. It is the height of absurdity to attempt to draw 
a distinction between the cases which Judge Tate tried and the 
cases which his partners tried. I do not care to go into that. 
The statement I made was that his firm succeeded in keeping a 
10-cent fare for the public-utility company. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BRATTON. The Martindale Directory, which the Senator 
from Alabama has in his hand, shows that the firm of Judge 
Tate represents the Knoxyille Light & Power Co. 

Mr. BLACK. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. BRATTON. Is that merely a local concern in the city of 
Knoxville, or does it do business throughout the State of Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. BLACK. The Knoxville Power & Light Co., as I under- 
stand, is a local street-car and lighting company, which is con- 
nected, as all the others are, with the head of the group, of 
course, in New York. Now I will read the remainder of the list, 
which is as follows: 


Third National Bank; Western Union Telegraph Co.; Southern Rail- 
way System; Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Co.; 
Southeastern Express Co.; Electric Bond & Share Co.; Hast Tennessee 
Development Co.; Corporation Trust Co.; Knoxville Sentinel Publishing 
Co.; Babcock Lumber & Land Co.; Tellico River Lumber Co.; receivers 
New River Lumber Co. ; East Tennessee Iron & Coal Co.; Pruden Coal & 
Coke Co. ; Harvey Coal Co.; Bon Jellico Coal Co.; General Accident, Fire 
& Life Assurance Corporation ; United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co.; 
New York Life Insurance Co.; Royal Indemnity Co.; Integrity Mutual 
Casualty Co. of Chicago; Western Automobile Insurance Co,; North 


American Accident Insurance Co,; Tennessee State Medical Association ; 
R. G. Dun & Co.; Jefferson Woolen Mills; Murray Construction Co.; | 
Tennessee Producers Marble Co. ; Shearman Concrete Pipe Co. (Inc.). 


Mr, President, as I have stated, I do not claim that it is any 
reflection upon a lawyer to represent all the railroad companies 
he chooses; I want to be clearly understood on that question. 
That is his privilege; it is a perfectly honorable employment, if 
performed in a perfectly honorable manner. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr, BLACK. I will yield in just a moment. 

I do say, however, that when we come to pass upon the quali- 
fications of a candidate for an important position we have a right | 
to consider the natural trend of thought which may have been 
created in his mind by the environment in which it was trained. 
Now I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to get a proper understanding of | 
this matter. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] has | 
read the testimony of this gentleman, in which he stated that he 
does not represent and has not represented railroad companies, 
and that he has not represented power companies; and yet the | 
Senator from Alabama has read a long list of corporations repre- , 
sented by the firm of which Judge Tate is a member. Í 

Mr. BLACK. I will explain that to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask does he draw a distinction 
for instance, between his firm and a member of the firm as 
representing railroad companies? 

Mr. BLACK. Judge Tate attempted before the committee to 
draw a distinction between the clients that happened to come 
to a particular member of the firm and the business of the firm 
itself; in other words 

Mr. NORRIS, Let me ask the Senator this question: Is it 
claimed that if the firm represents a particular client in the 
name of the firm, therefore, the individual members of the firm 
have no connection with the lawsuit? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. BLACK. Judge Tate put that in for its effect upon the 
committee in order to distinguish between him and the firm. 
As I said a few moments ago, the proposition is fantastic and 
ridiculous; there can be no such distinction. Either the mem- 
bers of the firm represent their clients, or they do not. As a 
matter of fact, while, as he says, such employment is in the 
name of one of the individual members of the firm—Judge Cates 
is the particular lawyer of the firm who has been designated 
to try the lawsuits for the Southern Railroad in counties out- 
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side of that in which Knoxville is situated—yet Judge Tate is 
a member of the firm. 

Mr. President, I contend, whether Judge Tate would be af- 
fected in his rulings or not, it is not for the best interest of the 
public, if any other candidate can be named who is not con- 
nected with the railroads, to name a railroad lawyer for this 
particular position. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to one of the most 
amazing things that have come to my notice. 

Some time ago the nomination came to the Senate of Judge 
Jones, of Knoxville. I raised on the floor a question as to the 
nomination, and it finally went back to the committee, Judge 
Jones had been an attorney for railroads before he went on the 
bench. Later on he declined to accept the nomination, The 
President then, out of the hundreds of thousands of men he 
could haye named in the South, repeated his action by nominat- 
ing an attorney for the Southern Railroad Co. That is a strange 
coincidence. That has given rise to a great many rumors which 
could haye been avoided by the President selecting some one 
who was not an attorney for the Southern Railroad Co. 

Mr. President, I assume no one will claim that there was not 
in the Scuth one man qualified for a place on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission except a man who had represented rail- 
roads. I heard the astounding statement made here a few days 
ago by the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT], 
as I recall, that of course all the best lawyers eventually wanted 
to represent the big business interests. In other words, the 
high and lofty position seems to be assumed by some that there 
are no lawyers in the country who are capable of holding re- 
sponsible positions unless they have been employed by corporate 
interests. I deny that such is true; I deny that it was neces- 
sary for the President to limit the group from which a selection 
might be made to aftorneys for railroads. 

I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that there was 
recommended an able lawyer, Maj. Paul Devine, of Johnson 
City—and if he is not an able lawyer I should like any Senator 
to point out the fact—for this position, He is a Republican, 
and if, as I have said, he is not a good lawyer, I should like to 
have any Senator say so. He represents the Federation of 


Labor, but, so far as I can ascertain, his name has not re- 
ceived serious consideration. 
There is quite a coincidence in connection with this nomina- 


tion which has given rise to rumors to which I desire to call 
the attention of the Senate. I do not say the rumors are well- 
founded, but they have been published in the newspapers, That 
fact shows the danger of flying in the face of the spirit of the 
law and appointing a Southern Railway lawyer on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. There have been published in 
humerous newspapers of this country comments upon the ap- 
pointment of Judge Tate. Reference has been made to the fact 
that Mr, Jeremiah Milbank, who is a director of the Southern 
Railway, who-owns thousands of shares of Southern Railway 
stock, and who is a close friend of the President, went to the 
White House while the question of filling the vacancy was being 
considered. I do not mean to say that this rumor as to any 
effort on his part to secure the nomination of Judge Tate has 
any foundation, but I do mean to say that it has been published 
throughout the press of the Nation that Mr. Milbank was the 
man who suggested the appointment of Judge Tate, just as he 
was the man who suggested the appointment of Judge Jones. I 
make that statement to show the Senate the danger that lurks 
in the appointment of railroad officials or railroad attorneys to 
the position of Interstate Commerce commissioner, 

Of course, I do not mean to say nor to insinuate to any extent 
that there would have been anything wrong in Mr. Jeremiah 
Milbank recommending to the President the appointment of 
Judge Tate; but I do mean to say that it shows the wisdom 
of the law which provides that no officer, stockholder, or agent 
of a railroad shall hold the position of member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Why is that? There is a well-founded reason behind that 
provision, which has been in the law since it was first enacted. 
It is because it is known that the people want the members 
of this important commission to come from an enyironment 
which will far remove them in the public mind from any sus- 
picion of partiality or prejudice. 

The very moment there begins to be published throughout 
the press of the Nation, as there has been in this case, a state- 
ment that a member of this high and important commission was 
selected by reason of the influence of a man who is said to own 
50,000 shares of stock of the Southern Railroad Co., at that 
very moment the faith of the people of this Nation is shaken 
in this great commission which ranks next in importance to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is no insignificant bu- 
reau; it is an important tribunal; it passes upon the rates to be 
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paid by the people of this Nation; it affeets every producer and 
every consumer. The exorbitant railroad rates which are to- 
day in force and effect—largely, in my judgment, on account of 
the watered stock, which should be squeezed out by a fair and 
honest commission—are hanging around the neck of industry 
and business as a clog to prosperity and economic progress. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is the body which must 
determine, at first blush, the rate that shall be fixed for trans- 
porting the wheat that the farmer raises in the West. It is 
the body that must be intrusted with determining, in the first 
instance, the rate that shall be fixed for transporting the cotton 
of the farmer of the South. It must determine the rate of 
transportation for dairy products. It must determine the rate 
of transportation for industrial products. It must determine 
the rate of transportation for manufactured products. In 
other words, it must determine the rates for moving the great, 
stupendous business of this Nation from place to place within 
the borders of this land of ours; and it is a fact that is well 
recognized by those who have studied the economic situation 
that until we succeed in some way in reducing the railroad 
rates in this country we can not expect the producers of this 
Nation on the farm, in the factory, or in the mine to receive a 
proper compensation for the work they are called upon to 
perform. 

Is it true that on this great body we are limited in choice, in 
the great tier of Southern States, to men engaged in one par- 
ticular line of legal practice? Is it no more than a coincidence 
that Judge Jones—whose name was sent to this body—happened 
to have been previously a railroad lawyer, and that after objec- 
tion was raised to him the question came up again, and the next 
name that was sent to this body was that of a railroad lawyer? 
Is that a coincidence; or is it true that in the great Southern 
States, with their hundreds and thousands of lawyers—if we are 
limited to lawyers—there was not a single individual who had 
the mental balance and the mental poise and the mental capacity 
to fill this high and honorable position except one, who was an 
attorney for the Southern Railway? 

I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the State 
of Alabama is vitally interested in this question. Mr. Taylor, 
whose name was not returned, has stood for a separation of the 
Mobile & Ohio from the Southern Railway. It is of vital im- 
portance to the people of my State and to the great port of 
Mobile that the Southern Railway shall not be allowed to con- 
tinue its consolidation with the Mobile & Ohio. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. Was Mr. Taylor connected with the railroads 
before he was a member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission? 

Mr. BLACK. He was. 

Mr. COUZENS. Was he an employee of the railroads? 

Mr. BLACK. He was. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was he not a vice president of the South- 
ern or the Mobile & Ohio? 

Mr. BLACK. My understanding is that he was. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And, talking about politics, does the Sen- 
ator know that Judge Taylor always voted the Democratic 
ticket? It was commonly understood in my part of the country 
that Judge Taylor, although claiming to be a Democrat, had 
failed to vote for the Democratic nominee for President three 
successive times. j 

Mr. BLACK. I might state to the Senator that Commis- 
sioner Taylor and myself have never agreed on politics in 
Alabama. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLACK, Just let me answer, please. The probability is 
that if I had been here, I would have opposed his confirmation. 
I was not for it. I am not saying anything now with reference 
to his record on the commission, but I have never yet heard an 
intimation or an insinuation or a charge from any living source 
in the world that Mr. Taylor was not the kind of man who 
would vote the Democratic ticket, irrespective of who was nom- 
inated. He is that type of a Democrat, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Did I understand the Senator from Tennessee 
to say that he understood that Mr. Taylor had not voted the 
Democratic ticket three times in succession? 

Mr. McKBLLAR, It was commonly reported at the time that 
he had never yoted for Mr. Bryan under any circumstances. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not know anything about the fact, Mr. 
President; but it is in keeping with the very point that the 
Senator from Alabama is now trying to make—that the Demo- 
erats who are appointed, with the exception of one or two, are 
very questionable as to their loyalty to the party. 
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Mr. McoKELLAR. Mr. President, that leads me to ask a 
question of the Senator from Alabama. The law is in these 
words: 

Not more than six commissioners shall be appointed from the same 
political party. 


Does the Senator contend that more than 6 commissioners 
out of the 11 will be Republicans if Mr. Tate should be con- 
firmed? 

Mr. BLACK. I claim that Mr. Woodlock is a Republican, 
and that makes seven; and I claim, further, that if there is to 
be any throwing-off of the balance, there is not any reason why 
the balance should be thrown off by appointing a Republican 
member of the commission in the strongest Democratic section 
of this country. 

I see that the Governor of Tennessee has indorsed this gen- 
tleman, Mr. Tate. So far as I can see, that does not affect the 
matter; but the fact renrains that here is a man named to fill 
an important position when, under the law, if he does not Sever 
his relationship, he can not qualify for the position. In other 
words, he must resign his position as an attorney for the rail- 
road before he can become a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

That qualification was not put in for any insignificant and 
unimportant reason. It was put in because it represented the 
erystallized public sentiment of this country. If Mr. Tate is 
the proper man for this place, I assume that those who vote 
for him would vote for Mr. Atterbury, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, if he should be named. There would be no 
more reason to vote against Mr. Atterbury than to vote against 
Mr. Tate. I assunre that those who have said that they will 
vote for Mr. Tate would vote for the president of the Southern 
Railway if he should be designated. I presume that those who 
say they would vote for Mr. Tate would vote for the president 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad if he should be desig- 
nated. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COUZENS. I should like to draw the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that his predecessor, the late Senator Underwood, 
proposed Mr. Taylor for the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and all of the Democrats voted for him, in spite of the fact that 
he was vice president of a railroad. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the Senator think that would be any rea- 
son for Senators voting for Mr. Tate to-day? 

Mr. COUZENS. I think they ought to be consistent. 

Mr. BLACK. Well, I am. What inconsistency is there on 
my part? 

Mr. COUZENS. I am not talking about the Senator from 
Alabama; but he is condemning his colleagues who are going 
to vote for Mr. Tate. 

Mr. BLACK. I am not condemning them. 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, yes; the Senator said they could not 
vote for him, and yet they did vote for him. 

Mr. BLACK. Oh, no; I did not say that. 
could not. 

Mr. SMITH, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Michigan if Mr. Taylor was vice president of a railroad at the 
time he was appointed? 

Mr. COUZENS. That is immaterial. He had been for years 
a railroad operating man, It is immaterial whether he was 
employed in that capacity a month or two before he was ap- 
pointed or not. 

Mr, SMITH. Is it not the history of the matter that he was 
dropped from his connection with the railroad because of his 
alleged opposition to certain practices to which he would not 
subscribe? 

Mr. BLACK. 
going on at that very time. Mr. Tayior, as I recall, was not 
in good standing with the railroad; and Mr. Taylor was opposed 
for this nomination by the Southern Railway. I state that, 
and it can be established. Mr. Taylor was opposed for this 
particular place by the Southern Railway. Shortly thereafter 
there comes up from the White House the name of an attorney 
for the railroad; and when he withdraws there comes up another 
attorney for the Southern Railway. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In order that the facts may not be en- 
tirely lost sight of, I want to say that the first appointee, Mr. 
Jones, was a chancellor in the city of Knoxville; and, unless 
I am very greatly mistaken, he had been a chancellor down there 
for quite a number of years. 


I did not say they 


As a matter of fact, there was a controversy 
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Mr. BLACK. What railroad was he representing before he 
became chancellor? 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the Senator would have led the Sen- 
ate to believe—unwittingly, of course; he did not do it inten- 
tionally—that the President had selected Mr. Jones as a rail- 
road attorney. Mr. Jones had been a chancellor down there 
for a great number of years. He may have represented a rail- 
road before that. I do not know. I ean not say. 

Mr. BLACK. I have the record, and he did; and I have the 
record that he was recommended by the railroad lawyers for 
this place. 

There is not any question about this matter. Mr. Tate is an 
attorney for the Southern Railway. He has been trying their 
cases. There is pending before that great body to-day a peti- 
tion to separate the Southern Railway from the Mobile & Ohio. 
The people of my State are vitally interested in it. I have here 
letters from Alabama protesting vigorously against the naming 
of any attorney for the Southern Railway at this time, when the 
subject is of great importance to them, 

This is net said on my part in any effort to lead the Senate 
to believe that Mr. Tate will not be honest in his decisions., 
It is my judgment that he will; but I do say that the man 
who closes his eyes to the self-evident truth that the mind is 
shaped and formed by the environment in which it is found is a 
man who is so blind that he will not see. 

When it was known and had been stated on this floor that it 
was hoped the committee would ascertain whether or not any 
man designated to this place was a railroad attorney, it is 
rather strange that in the face of that fact, out of all the thou- 
sands who could have been secured in the South, there should 
have been selected the representative of the railroad that is 
most vitally interested in the South to-day in having a com- 
mission that will permit the continued consolidation of the 
Mobile & Ohio and the Southern. 

The Southern Railway is interested in that because it stops 
competition. The people of my State want those roads sepa- 
rated because they want competition—what little they can get 
with the present rate system in America. It may be that their 
fears are not well founded. Let us assume that they are not; 
but the fact remains that the fears are there, and they are very 
natural, You can say what you please; the people of this 
country are growing sick and tired and weary of having one 
class of men appointed to office in practically every instance in 
which the appointive power is exercised, and then, when the 
matter comes up for an election by the people, they elect exactly 
the other kind. 

I want to ask Senators this question, in all fairness and in 
all sincerity, what Senator believes that if an attorney for the 
Southern Railroad had been put on the ticket for election to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the State of Georgia, 
the State of Mississippi, the State of South Carolina, the State 
of Alabama, the State of Kentucky, or in any other State of 
this Union, he would have gotten a corporal’s guard of votes, 
unless it was in some States that are hidebound and tied down by 
reactionary principles, and in the control of organized power 
and wealth? It would not have happened, and Senators know 
it would not have happened. 

There is the case. Senators know, and everybody else knows, 
that the people would not elect to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a man who was an official or attorney for a railroad, 
if they had the facts before them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The only answer I can give to the Senator 
is that Mr. Tate ran but once in his life for an eleetive office of 
any consequence, and that was for the office of chancellor. Over 
a very popular opponent, who was afterwards elected to the 
same office, out of 62 precincts yoting he carried 60. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator suggested 
that; I am delighted, At that time Mr. Tate was not the at- 
torney for the Southern Railway. In addition to that fact, he 
was not running for a place on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. He was not running for membership on a body which 
fixes the rates on the food consumed by the unemployed masses 
of the United States. 

I understand Judge Tate is popular; he belongs to various 
fraternal orders of the highest class. He is a popular man in 
his community. But I venture the assertion that, as popular as 
he is in his community, if he were put on the ticket in the State 
of Tennessee to run for a position as a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the voters knew that at that very 
time he was the attorney and had been for years trying cases 
for the railroad over whose rights he must pass, a man who was 
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much less popular could have been elected against him, even if 
he had never left his room. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I will give the Senator just 
a little more history. The head of this firm, who is the real 
lawyer of all the monopolistic clients of the firm, Gen. Charles 
T. Cates, came within one vote of being elected United States 
Senator within comparatively recent years. 

Mr. BLACK, Mr. President, may I read to the Senator some- 
thing about that? Judge Cates represents a power company, 
aud he has been trying to get them rights down in the South. 
The Senator has been fighting him. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Yes; I do not think he has a chance in the 
world to get any of them. 

Mr. BLACK. I hope not. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. I hope the Senator will be with me. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator said General Cates came within 
one vote of carrying Tennessee. Here is a letter I received 
this morning from Tacoma, Wash. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, was Mr. Hooper elected gov- 
ernor of Tennessee? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; Mr. Hooper was elected governor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought so. 

Mr. BLACK, I have here a letter I received from a gentle- 
man in Tacoma, Wash., this morning about the State of Ten- 
nessee. I do not mention this in any desire to say anything 
about Tennessee, but it is just a fact. I think the board of 
public utilities has indorsed Mr. Tate, if I am not mistaken. 


I want to give you one outstanding example of what cheap power in 
the city of Tacoma does for its citizens. In the month of December, 
1928, I consumed 2,249 kilowatt-hours of current in my home, which 
cost $16.55. On the cheapest schedule of the Tennessee Power Co., 
supplying the city of Chattanooga, this amount of power would have 
cost approximately three times as much. Chattanooga is comparable in 
size to Tacoma. 


It is my understanding that the power rates in the State 
of Tennessee are higher than those in any other State in the 
South, and I can very well understand how the attorney for 
the power company and the head of a great public utility cor- 
poration could have received within one vote of coming to the 
United State Senate in a State which has higher power rates 
than any other State in the South, permitted by its board of 
public utilities, 

I repeat, this is a situation where the question is, What shall 
be the rate fixed by a railroad? That is the main question. 
Of course, there are the rates of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co.; but, of course, Mr. Tate is the attorney for them, too. 
There are the rates for the Southern Bell Telephone Co.; but he 
is the attorney for them also. There are the rates which we 
expect in the future to be fixed for the transportation of power 
from one State to another; but he is the attorney also for the 
companies which would perform that service. As a matter of 
fact, there is nothing which flies invisibly through the air, there 
is nothing which rolls on wheels, there is nothing which moves 
in any way that the mind of a human being can conceive of 
from one State to another in interstate commerce, that this firm 
does not represent as the legal representative in the State of 
Tennessee. 

That may qualify Mr. Tate. My position may be thoroughly 
unsound, but I venture the assertion that it is the position of 
the people of the United States, and it is going to be demon- 
strated at no very distant time. 

The people of this country are growing weary of exorbitant 
power rates, of exorbitant railroad rates, of exorbitant gas 
rates, of exorbitant rates of every other kind which are sup- 
posed to be fixed by public boards for regulation purposes. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just want to say to the Senator that I 
agree with him in all those proposals, but the Senator recalls 
having heard the testimony of Judge Tate, and if ever a man, 
in my judgment, showed that he was a man of the people, a man 
who wanted to do the fair and square thing, Judge Tate did. 
I think the Senator will admit that he made a most excellent 
witness and a splendid impression on the committee. Is not 
that true? 

Mr. BLACK. Of course, any lawyer who is a good enough 
lawyer to be hired by a railroad to go out and defend damage 
suits throughout his district before juries, would make a good 
impression. ‘They never would haye hired him if he had not had 
that ability. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
another interruption 

Mr. BLACK. I will permit two or three, 


Mr, President, if the Senator will permit 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I have known a great many very excellent 
lawyers, who made the poorest witnesses I have ever known 
when it came to testifying in a lawsuit. 

Mr. BLACK. I repeat my assertion, that if a man is a good 
enough lawyer before a jury to win verdicts where people's 
bodies are mangled, where women's husbands have been killed 
under the wheels of a railroad train, of course he would make 
a good impression. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Anyhow, I am happy to have the admission 
of the Senator that Judge Tate made a splendid impression on 
him, just as he did on every other member of the committee, 
and I am quite sure that if each and every member of the 
United States Senate could have heard Judge Tate, there wouid 
not be much opposition to him, 

Mr. BLACK. I stated to the Senator that this was not a 
question of personality. Judge Tate is a man of good character. 
There is something bigger in this than any personality, even 
though that personality comes from the State of Tennessee. 
Even though the President goes down into east Tennessee, and 
is limited to one small group in the selection of an Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner, there are deep and vital principles 
involved, and those principles are, Shall we name to the appoint- 
ive positions of this Government the type of men whom the 
people would select if permitted the privilege, or shall we 
appoint the type Mr. Millbank and the directors of the Southern 
Railroad would select if they were given a voice in selecting the 
members of this commission? That is the issue. 

There is one other thing about this appointment. What the 
South needs on the Interstate Commerce Commission is a man 
who has not only intelligence, who has not only integrity, who 
has not only ability, who is not only unbiased, but a man who 
has experience enough in rate making to go on the commission 
as a fighting force to represent the consumers and the shippers 
of this Nation. 

What experience has this gentleman had? Not a particle. 
Not one time has he ever tried a rate case, even for the railroad. 
He has not had the slightest training in that regard. He prob- 
ably does not know the difference between a way bill and a bill 
of lading, if there is any difference. I venture the assertion that 
if you would ask him to-day he could not tell the difference, if 
there is a difference. Why? Because he has had no training, 
he has had no experience, and the only asset, so far as can be 
discovered, which qualifies him for this position, is that he is 
an attorney for a railroad, that he is a Republican when there 
is a Democratic vacancy, and that he comes from the doubtful 
State of Tennessee. 

There is the case, Of course the Senate can confirm him, but 
if the individual Senators in this body vote as the voters in 
their States would vote on the same question, he will never be 
confirmed, 

Mr. McKELLAR, 


Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
I want to say to the Senator in all frankness that I would a 
thousand times rather have seen an upstanding Democrat ap- 
pointed to this commission, especially from our part of the 


country. I agree entirely with the Senator; but there was an 
election last year and, unfortunately, that election was decided 
against us, and I say with a great deal of regret that it was 
decided against us, because I felt very much the other way. 
We lost, and we have a Republican President, and he has ap 
pointed a Republican to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
The Republicans are entitled to six members on that commis. 
sion if they want to appoint them. I regretted that the Presi- 
dent did not appoint a Democrat. I wish he had done so. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the Senator think they are entitled to 
seven Republicans on the commission? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I do not; but I think the other man 
is an independent. The law does not provide for five Demo- 
erats and six Republicans, if the Republicans are in power. 
It provides that not more than six shall belong to the dominant 
party or to any one party. The others could all be independ- 
ents, none of them Democrats, and still the President would 
be within the law. That is not the question. I merely want 
to say that if we had a Democratic adiministration, or if we 
had a Republican President who was willing to appoint a 
Democrat, I would be as actively for him as the Senator from 
Alabama; but, unfortunately, we have a President who sent 
in the name of a Republican, and I do not see how we are going 
to force him to send in the name of a Democrat. 

Mr. BLACK. Under that theory, since this makes seven 
Republicans on the commission, we ought to let the other Demo- 
erats resign and let the President fill up the commission with 
Republicans, 

Since the Senator has said what he would like, may I ask 
the Senator a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 
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Mr. BLACK. Does the Senator think it is the part of wis- 
dow to appoint a railroad lawyer to a position on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission? 

Mr. MOKELLAR. I want to say in all frankness that there 
are some railroad lawyers I would be very glad to see appointed 
on that commission. I know a number of them who I believe 
would be absolutely fair. I happened to be canvassing in my 
own mind certain Democratic lawyers in Memphis, some of 
them representing railroads. They are men of the highest char- 
acter, honesty, and integrity, and, in my judgment, if they 
leaned at all they would lean the other way when it came to 
passing on railroad questions. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator, then, approves the appointing of 
railroad lawyers to the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. It depends on the man. I recall that some 
years ago former Senator W. S. Kenyon, one of the finest men 
God ever made—— 

Mr. BLACK, I can not yield for an argument at this time. 
The Senator may make his argument later. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. BLACK. But the Senator is not answering my question. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Yes; I am. 

Mr. BLACK. No; the Senator is not answering my question. 
Am I to understand that the Senator believes that as a rule 
it is the part of wisdom to name railroad lawyers to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? 

Mr. McKHLLAR. Indeed, I do not think so. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator does not think so? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. 

Mr. BLACK. Then it depends on whether the Senator knows 
the nominee well or not? 

Mr. McKELLAR, It depends on whether he is the right kind 
of a man, and in this case I belieye Judge Tate is the right 
kind of a man. He is the people's man, an honest man. 

Mr. BLACK. Then, since the Senator thinks that the rule 
is not a good one and we who live in other States are not so 
fortunate as to have this personal acquaintance with Judge 
Tate, might it not be the part of wisdom for us, since the rule 
is bad, not to stand for an exception to the rule when we 
know that the proper rule is that the man should be selected 
free from railroad environment? 

Mr. McK ELLAR. If the Senator is asking me a question—— 

Mr. BLACK. No; I am not asking the Senator a question, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say that every Senator should pass 
on that matter for himself. 

Mr, BLACK. I understand, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not want to pass on it for anyone 
else. 

Mr. BLACK. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘The question is above the man, whether we 
should or should not select a man who is to fix rates from 
among the class who have been attorneys for the railroads. 
That rises aboye men. 

Mr. BLACK. I think so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If it is a rule that ought to be adhered 
to, it ought not to be violated simply because the man whom 
we do not know happens to be a personal friend of some 
Senator. 

Mr. BLACK. I think that is correct. The question is, when 
the issue squarely confronts us on a commission where the sole 
question is what shall be the rates paid by the users of power, 
paid by the senders of telegraphic messages flashing the intelli- 
gence of life and death over the wires, paid by the users of the 
railroad systems carrying food to the millions of people in the 
various cities and States of the Union, when we are to consider 
who shall pass upon those rates, shall it be one of whom the 
man in the street can say, “That man comes from an environ- 
ment where he is not biased and not prejudiced,” or is it 
necessary and are we so restricted and has the mentality of the 
Nation sunk to such a low ebb that when we come to make a 
selection for membership on this commission we are limited to 
the class which represents the very companies whose rates are 
to be determined as between them and the people of the United 
States? 

There is the issue. Let it be met fairly and squarely, not on 
the question of where the man comes from, not on whose friend 
he is, not on whose party he belongs to, if you please, and if 
we do not think that is permissible under the peculiar circum- 
stances of this case; but let it be decided by Senators here who 
are charged with as serious a duty as is the President. Does 
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I am not asking the Senator a question. 
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any Senator want to approve of a precedent in open executive 
session where the eyes of the Nation are fixed upon us? Does 
any Senator wish to approve of a precedent of selecting exclu- 
sively representatives of the railroads to sit on the body that 
passes upon questions raised between those railroads and the 
common average every-day men and women of the Nation? 
That is the issue. It can not be avoided. Do not get the idea 
that it ean be avoided by a statement that this man was not 
himself the individual attorney for the railroads. That is 
puerile and trifling. It is an evasion and a subterfuge. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. To say that he was not in sympathy with 
his clients would make him unworthy of even being a member of 
the bar and might lead to the inference that he was taking 
money under false pretenses, 

Mr. BLACK, Absolutely, I agree with the Senator. I have 
no sympathy with the idea that seme people circulate to the 
effect that “that is just the lawyer's opinion.” If a lawyer 
does not believe in the rights of his client, if he does not believe 
that the principles he asserts for his client are true and right- 
eous, then I assert that the lawyer is not an honest man, Of 
course, he believes in them, Of course, he believes in the prin- 
ciples of his clients case. 

Of course, for years Judge Tate has been set down in one 
environment, hearing one side of the cases. It may not have 
affected him. Judge Tate may come here as a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and prove to be an absolute 
liberal with reference to his views concerning the people and 
the railroads. I do not know. He might come here and proye 
to be one of the most valuable men the commission ever had. I 
can not deny that as a straight matter of fact. But I do say 
that under the commonly accepted theory of human understand- 
ing as announced both in philosophy and Scripture, as the twig 
is bent so the tree will grow. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have just remembered an incident down 
in my State several years ago where a man who had been for 
years attorney of a railroad company became a candidate for 
the office of circuit judge. I voted against him in the election 
largely because of my fear that having been for years attorney 
for the railroad he would lean toward them in the frial of cases. 
He was elected and went on the bench and tried hundreds, if not 
thousands, of cases during the 18 years that he served, involv- 
ing the railroads and damage suits among others. He estab- 
lished a record as circuit judge for his dispatch of business and 
for his fairness, so much so that he was reelected twice and 
served three terms as circuit judge. 

The question is, Where can we draw the line? Are we going 
to say that no man who has ever been employed by a railroad 
shall be appointed or elected to any office? If we are not going 
to say that, where can we draw the line wisely so as to be sure 
we are not doing an injustice to somebody who happens to have 
been thus employed? That question gives me a great deal of 
concern. 

Mr. BLACK. I shall be glad to answer the Senator as best 
I can. In the first place, the mere fact that the Senator remem- 
bers an isolated incident is proof conclusive that it is so extraor- 
dinary that it fastened itself upon his mind. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I do not think that is quite a fair inter- 
pretation. It so happens that he was the only man within my 
recollection who had been a railroad lawyer who ran for judge 
of the circuit court, and for that reason it was an outstanding 
case in that particular district. But I think probably the same 
thing has happened in many other districts over the country of 
which I have no personal knowledge. 

Mr, BLACK. May I answer the Senator? I do not mean to 
assert, as I said a few moments ago, that Judge Tate might 
not prove to be a very useful man; fair, just, and equitable. I 
do not know. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I would like to answer the Senator from Ken- 
tucky first. 

I do not know, I can not say. I have in mind an instance 
where a man represented railroads for years and then went 
into a public office and made such a fair representative of the 
people that the railroads fought bim the next time he ran, as 
they always do a man of that type. But why is it that we can 
go into practically any State in the Union and ask the lawyers 
practicing at the bar how the Supreme Court will probably 
stand on a certain question and those lawyers will invariably 
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say, “ Well, the inclination of these judges will be this way, but 
the inclination of the others will be the other way.” That is 
not mere guesswork. We have heard it a thousand times, and 
so has every lawyer who has practiced at the bar. 

Why is that? It is because as the twig is bent so the tree will 
grow. Man is a creature of environment. It is written in the 
very laws of nature that man shall be governed by his environ- 
ment. What happens with reference to the very plants that 
grow in the woods? The darkness or the light sometimes deter- 
mines their color. What happens with reference to trees in cer- 
tain places? Why is it that the oak is a native of one place in 
one section of the world, while in another section we find the 
stately pine or the magnificent elm? Why is it? It is because 
nature has written with her inscrutable and infallible law cer- 
tain rules and principles which govern the universe, not only 
in plant growth but in the life of man. Just as certainly as 
we live, the mind of man, like the plant that grows out on the 
hillside, is fixed by the environment in which it grows and comes 
to maturity. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am inclined to think the Senator has 
properly stated a very remarkable and easily ascertainable fact. 
But I want to call the Senator’s attention in that regard to 
this fact: I invite his attention to the fact that a man is con- 
trolled to some extent by his environment. Down in Judge 
Tate’s part of the country we have some shippers’ organizations 
and we have some labor organizations. Both the shippers’ 
organizations and the labor organizations in that community 
have indorsed Judge Tate, and I think that indicates that his 
environment has been right. The people who know him and 
have known him all their lives know that he is the right kind of 
aman. Evidently the question of environment has had a great 
effect upon the man. 

Mr. BLACK. As I said before, this is not a question of Judge 
Tate as an individual. It is bigger than Judge Tate. It is far 
more important than Judge Tate. This is not even a judgeship 
where a man appointed to the office would pass upon many other 
kinds of cases outside of and beyond the cases of railroads. If 
it were a position where Judge Tate’s practice would not haye 


affected him in connection with the later activity, there would 
be no justification for attempting to say that he should not be 
confirmed. 

In response to the Senator from Kentucky, who, I am very 
sorry to see, has temporarily left the Chamber, it is not a ques- 
tion of saying that because a man has represented a railroad 


he can not hold an office. I would not adhere to any such 
doctrine as that, I have some very close and intimate friends 
who have represented railroads, high class and honorable men, 
whose character is above reproach. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator mentioned a Mr. Milbank as be- 
ing influential in connection with the nomination of this candi- 
date. I was going to ask the Senator who Mr. Milbank is. 

Mr. BLACK. I did not say he was influential. Let me cor- 
rect the Senator in that respect. I said that it had been re- 
ported in the press that he was influential and that therefore it 
showed the importance of not having a railroad lawyer ap- 
pointed to this particular office. Mr. Jeremiah Milbank is a 
director of the Southern Railway Co., according to “ Who's 
Who,” which I baye here, and according to a letter which I 
have owns 50,000 shares of stock of the Southern Railway Co. 

Mr. BLAINE. I notice in the Washington Sunday Star a pic- 
ture of President Hoover and underneath that picture is this 
item : 

President Hoover arrives for that week of Florida fishing. He is 
seen walking from the train at Long Key with the presidential party 
to board the Milbank yacht for a fishing cruise. 


Mr. BLACK. That is the same gentleman. 

Mr. BLAINE. He is the same Milbank who owns the yacht? 

Mr. BLACK. He is the same one. 

So far as I am concerned, I have endeavored to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the facts involved. First, the appointment 
is in violation of the spirit, if not of the letter, of the law in 
that it takes away the bipartisanship which has been pre- 
scribed by statute and which should be observed and obeyed. 

Secondly, it is bad in principle and unsound as a matter of 
governmental policy to select, certainly twice in succession, from 
the same district, either a railroad lawyer or a man who has 
shortly before served as a railroad lawyer. 
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In order that I may clarify my position with reference to 
the question asked by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY] I invite his attention. I do not take the position that a 
man is disqualified from holding office because he represents a 
railroad; that would be unfair and unjust and unwarranted in 
law or in legal practice or in sound fundamental judgment; but 
I do take the position, that, as a voter in an election, I have the 
right, as other Senators have the right, to consider the environ- 
ment from which a man comes when it comes to selecting him 
for a particular position. 

There are many positions to which Judge Tate could have 
been named when I would have taken great pleasure in standing 
on the floor of the Senate in an effort to bring about his con- 
firmation. From the evidence which has come to me from my 
friends, who are friends of his, it is a matter of great regret 
to me that I can not personally support his confirmation. They 
recommend him to me as a man of high character, and if it 
were a position which would not subject the appointment to 
the criticism of the average man on the street, then I would 
say, “That is all right.” But what can the public think—and 
Senators know what they do think—in the case of an appoint- 
ment to a commission which decides what rates shall be paid, 
when it is ascertained that the selection has been made either 
from an official or a stockholder or an active attorney for the 
very interest which, sooner or later, will clash with the inter- 
ests of the public? It may be that the actions of that man as 
a member of the commission would prove the public to be 
wrong, but could we convince them of that fact? We could not. 

The statement has been made in the press all over the country 
and not denied, that this appointment was made at the solicita- 
tion of Mr. Jeremiah Milbank, owner of 50,000 or more shares 
of stock in the Southern Railway and a director in the South- 
ern Railway. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BLACK, I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why should not Mr. Milbank have confi- 
dence in his attorney? 

Mr. BLACK. I imagine that Mr. Milbank would have confi- 
dence in his attorney. If he made the indorsement, of course, 
he has confidence in his attorney. I do not know whether he 
made the indorsement or not, but I know—and it has been 
published as a fact, and, so far as I have seen it, it has not been 
denied—that at the very time when the President was consid- 
ering the appointment of Judge Jones, Mr. Milbank was a 
visitor to the White House and stayed there for several days. 
I also know that at the very time this appointment comes to 
us for consideration the President was the personal guest of 
Mr. Milbank upon the yacht of Mr. Milbank. I do not say 
there is anything wrong in that, there is not; but I do say that 
it shows the evil consequences of sending to the Senate the 
name of a man to serve on an important tribunal under circum- 
stances which leave the people under the impression that the 
nominee might be biased or prejudiced in favor of the railroads 
and against the rights of the people. That is the situation. 

Shall we abdicate our privilege? Shall we say, “ Well, that 
is not our business. We are Democrats, and, therefore, we are 
going to let the Republican President name anybody he 
pleases,” or, “ We are Republicans and we have got to walk up 
and be led like lambs to the slaughter”? Shall it be said that 
we must vote because, forsooth, a preliminary investigation was 
made in advance and noses were counted in an effort to find 
out whether or not, if Mr. Tate should be named, the Senate 
would choose him as its nominee? Shall that be said? Shall 
the regular Republicans be forced, over what I believe would 
be the conscientious objection in the minds of many of them, to 
support the nomination of a man for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission when they know that if a man in similar circum- 
stances were to be put up as a candidate before the people of 
this Nation he could not carry a State in the Union? 

Shall a different rule be applied when we begin to vote as 
Senators and when we vote as individuals? If that be so, put 
the seal of your approval on this nomination and let the word 
go back to Oregon, to Washington, to Kansas, to Indiana, to 
California, all over this Nation, that the Senate of the United 
States has said by its action that the proper kind of man to 
put on the Interstate Commerce Commission is the attorney or 
an official—for a distinction can not legitimately be drawn— 
of the very railroads whose rights are to be determined before 
that tribunal? 

Let the people back home pass on that issue. We can not 
abdicate our rights. We have got to meet the facts squarely 
and fairly. 
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There is no evasion of this issue. The President is either 
right in his idea of appointing to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission an ex-railroad lawyer, first, and an active railroad 
lawyer the second time, or the President is wrong. Which do 
Senators believe? 

Mr. President, I fancy I hear some Senator, rising in tower- 
ing majesty, say, as I heard a Senator say a few days ago, 
“Well, nobody who has knowledge of the facts can be ap- 
pointed because he will not be confirmed.” Has the time come 
when the only men with sufficient intelligence to determine 
questions of railroad rates in this country are lawyers who 
have represented the railroads interested in that question and 
who never tried a rate casein their lives? 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BLACK, I yield. 

Mr CARAWAY. From the very inception of the common 
law has it not been the rule that a man who is related to either 
party or had business relations with either party was held to 
be incompetent to sit as a juror to pass upon a question at 
issue? 

Mr. BLACK. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That rule was followed for the simple rea- 
son that, while such a one might be a man of character, yet his 
relationships or business connections were such that at 
least the temptation to favor a friend or a relative would be 
present, and, in any eyent, public opinion might suspect him of 
prejudice, 

Mr. BLACK. That is correct. Is it not also true that every 
lawyer who ever tries a case before a jury and has to strike 
a jury looks over the list and tries to find out who this man 
works for and who some other man is employed by and whether 
another prospective juror is an official of any company connected 
with the litigation? What is the object of that? It is not done 
because the individual's integrity is questioned ; it is not because 
there is any reflection upon his honor; but it is a recognition 
of the age-old principle—and the law of nature can not be re- 
pealed by confirmation in this case—that as the twig is bent so 
the tree will grow. 

Mr. President, there is the issue, Of course, if we are to 
have the Interstate Commerce Commission filled and packed 
with men of one course of thought, that is one thing. 

ar CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
again? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is there a Member of the Senate who, if he 
had to choose an arbitrator to settle a controversy between his 
client and somebody else, would accept the attorney for the other 
party? If he did, he would certainly be able to get into a home 
for the feeble-minded, would he not? 

Mr. BLACK. If there is such a Senator here, I think he 
should vote for the confirmation of Judge Tate. If there is a 
Senator here who in a dispute with a railroad would be willing 
to submit that dispute to arbitration by the railroad's attorney, 
then he will vote for the confirmation of Judge Tate, because he 
believes that men are so constituted that, as a rule, they tower 
so high above the environment in which they have lived that 
they soar aloft in the very purity of thought and of philosophi- 
cal achievement. Some Senators may believe that. 

Mr. President, in closing let me make my position absolutely 
clear. I do not mean that, as an invariable rule, a man is so 
bent or has such a trend that he can not change his method of 
thought; but I do mean to say that, as a general rule, a man 
follows in the future the course that he has followed in the 
past. Show me the kind of steps a man made in the sand five 
years ago and I will show you the kind of steps he is likely 
to make in the same sand five years hence. Show me the course 
he was pursuing then, and, unless there has been some great 
cataclysm which has absolutely changed his character, I will 
show you the course he is going to follow in the future, It is 
merely according to the law of nature; it is written on the 
human heart; it is inscribed on the tablets of the eternal goy- 
ernment—the government of nature, 

Mr. President, I leave this case, so far as I am concerned, 
with the Senate, If Senators think that the proper thing to do 
is to tell the President they approve of the selection of an 
attorney for the railroads, then let them vote for Judge Tate; 
but I want to tell them when they do so, in my judgment, they 
are doing something the people of their States would not do if 
they had a chance to pass on the issue. I do not question the 
right of Senators to do that; every Senator ought to exercise 
his own right of choice and follow his own judgment; but I do 
say that this appointment is wrong; it is unsound; it is un- 
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justified. The great Southland has given to this Nation men 
of literature, of culture, of learning, of legal ability, men trained 
and skilled in economics, men who know rate structures, and 
I deny that it is necessary in the South to limit appointments 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission to one group, and that 
a group which is made up of those who have represented rail- 
roads, whose rights are bound to clash with the rights of the 
general public. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I shall undertake, of course, 
only to voice my own sentiments in reference to this appoint- 
ment. I have had a good deal to do during my senatorial career 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the Senate. I do not think, though 
I am not going to lay great stress on the point, that the spirit 
or the letter of the law which contenrplated a bipartisan com- 
mission has been observed in this instance, as I do not think it 
has been observed in other instances, 

Mr. President, that, of course, in itself would influence largely 
my attitude; but I want to call the attention of the Senate to 
the sections of the country from which, regardless of party, the 
present members of the Interstate Commerce Commission hail. 
The present sectional distribution of its membership is in great 
degree characteristic of what it has been from the very incep- 
tion of the commission. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. A gentleman was selected for this very 
conmission from the State of Pennsylvania when the Lake 
Cargo case was up, and was rejected by the Senate because of 
his relationship to certain interests; was he not? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
cease to be sound? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I shall have something to say 
in a moment or two along the line indicated by the Senator 
from Arkansas. Just let me call out the names of the commis- 


If that was a sound rule then, when did it 


sioners and the places from which they come: 
. MeManamy, the District of Columbia. 
. Meyer, Wisconsin. 
. Aitchison, Oregon. 


. Eastman, Massachusetts, 

. Lewis, Indiana, 

', Woodlock, New York. 

. Brainerd, Oklahoma. 

. Porter, Iowa. 

r. Farrell, the District of Columbia. 
. Lee, Idaho. 

It will be observed, Mr. President, that south of the thirty- 
seventh parallel of latitude there is but one commissioner. 
From the southern coast of California to the northeastern coast 
of Virginia there is but one man. It will also be observed, and 
if Senators will take the history of the commission they will 
find, that from that point in Virginia to our California coast, 
the fourth section, the battle ground of the shippers and the rail- 
roads, is involved. More than 3,600 miles of water front in- 
volving water competition—and yet south of the thirty-seventh 
parallel of latitude in all the history of the commission there 
have been but three commissioners appointed. For years, until 
the appointment of Mr. Taylor, there was not one representing 
that vast distriet. Now we are asked to confirm a man from 
that district. 

No more shocking revelation of the spirit that will not down 
was ever manifested in this body than in what transpired 
here the other day, when we—the men charged with the respon- 
sibility of exercising our individual and collective judgments in 
the confirmation of appointees for positions in which they are 
to execute and adjudicate the laws that we pass—took issue 
in this forum with the appointment of a man to fill the highest 
office in all the organization of American society, the Chief 
Justice of the United States. No man questioned his personal 
integrity. No man questioned his legal ability. No man ques- 
tioned his power to analyze as a lawyer; but Senators did ques- 
tion his attitude toward the division of our organized industry, 
and registered as never before in the history of America the 
Senate’s protest against the trend of events that is rapidly crys- 
tallizing us into two classes, that if allowed its legitimate and 
logical sequence will disrupt this Government. 

The tendency is here. I have listened to the debate on this 
floor on this tariff bill, and I haye not heard one man utter one 
word as to the power that the corporations now have in the 
form of machines that take the place of human hands. Here 
we have been speaking about increasing rates and reducing 
rates without going into the fundamental question, What are the 
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conditions under which these things are produced to-day, as 
compared with 15 or 20 years ago? What has been the prolific 
source of chain stores? The power of the machine in mass pro- 
duction and the elimination of human hands. Corporations 
have grown up under ouf system until they have had sufficient 
capital to employ the brains of genius to incorporate in steel, 
under the impulse of our motive power, both of steam, gas, and 
electricity, that which can do their bidding without being fed 
or clothed or any danger from political preferment of the ma- 
chine. We, here, have passed upon these rates without ever 
asking the question, Is it for the benefit of those who produce 
the article, or for the benefit of those who have utilized manual 
labor under the guise of giving them a good wage until such 
time as their wealth amassed so greatly that they could sub- 
Stitute machines for men, and then gave evidence of their tender 
feeling toward the masses by dismissing the men they had for- 
merly employed? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does this nominee come from Ten- 
nessee ? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No question is raised as to his integrity? 

Mr. SMITH. No. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. None as to his intellectual ability? 

Mr. SMITH. I do not know anything about that. I do not 
raise any question, however, because I do not know. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Assuming him to be an honest man, the 
Senator does not proceed upon the theory or the honest convic- 
tion that because the nominee comes from a certain State he 
would be derelict in his duty or fail to perform his duty; 
does he? 

Mr. SMITH. Ob, no, Mr. President! I called attention to 
the fact, rather in his favor than otherwise, that he came 
from a section that up to now had been disregarded; but he 
comes of a firm whose business it is to stand as the legal 
representatives of the very forces that we protested against 
here the other day in the highest judicial position in the gift 
of the American people; and shall we keep it up? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then I understand the Senator’s posi- 


tion to be that the nominee would not perform his duty freely, 
honestly, intelligently, because of some personal relationship? 
Is that the argument? 


Mr. SMITH. Oh, it is not a question of personal relationship. 
That bas nothing to do with this matter. It is a question of 
the man’s position—a question of the things that he has done 
before he was appointed to this position. The Senator is too 
good a lawyer to stand here and say that I would be justifiable 
in employing a man to represent me who had represented the 
other side of the case before he represented me, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not say this in compliment to the 
Senator from South Carolina; but I do say, and it can be re- 
membered, that if the Senator were named for some position 
of honor and responsibility I would gladly yote for his con- 
firmation; for, assuming a man to be a man of integrity and 
of ability, I think that under his oath he will forget his 
antecedent relations and perform his duty; and I can say that 
of many other gentlemen in the Senate with whose political 
views I may not be in accord. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the whole question of our jury 
system would hinge on that; and I do not care to dwell on it. 
No man would be selected on a jury who had expressed an 
opinion in reference to the case on trial or who was known to 
be related to the defendant. 

The point I am making is this: We are now at a point in 
our railroad legislation where perhaps it is to be determined in 
the near future what relation rail transportation will bear to 
the public, radically different from anything that has been 
broached before. We are now under a law that is a mere 
mosaic. There is not a man in America who has given the 
railroad transportation question any study but who knows that 
the present railroad act is absolutely unjust and unworkable, so 
far as the public is concerned, and that there must be a change. 
The proposed change is—following the very trend that is jeop- 
ardizing the individual life of America—that we shall consoli- 
date, eliminate competition, get competitors in a position where 
they are more easily dealt with than where they can more 
powerfully deal. The chain stores are but an evidence of the 
concentrated and concentrating power. Railroad consolidation 
is another. The whole logic of modern invention and modern 
business is to eliminate the individual and to sanctify the cor- 
poration. Here we are, right at this point, when we need men 
who know more about the question of transportation than any 
other that we can put our hands on; when we need men who 
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know the injustices that have been perpetrated by virtue of 
unjust laws; when we have all over this country men who have 
been trained in the local railroad commissions, men who are 
not tainted in any way whatever with prejudice toward these 
great corporations; and we are asked, out of all the 120,000,000 
of American people, to select a man from a firm whose business 
it is to represent the greatest aggregation of corporations in 
the State from which he comes. 

I understood the appointing powers had said we had too 
many lawyers on the Interstate Commerce Commission; that we 
needed business men, men who were trained in the question of 
shipping and of shipments. The very next appointment was 
of a lawyer—and a corporation lawyer. The succeeding appoint- 
ment was of one a little above him, a little more notorious so far 
as his firm’s name was concerned. 

We are asked now to vote for the confirmation of a man who 
before the committee said he did not know one single thing about 
transportation from the standpoint of fixing rates, the ques- 
tion of competition, the question of water competition, or freight 
competition. He said, “I know nothing in the world about it. 
I know nothing about rate making.” But he does know about 
the legal aspect of defending corporations. 

Mr. President, I am not going to be put in the attitude, I am 
not going to put myself in the attitude, and by any speech 
of mine I shall not be put in the attitude of being opposed to 
the progress of organized business in this country, but I am 
unalterably and eternally opposed to so hedging these industries 
about by law that they become the law. Not only do they 
govern our relations, govern our legislation, but they dictate to 
the American people the terms under which the helpless masses 
may live, not only as to the prices they receive but the prices 
they pay for transportation. 

Surely we have men who understand the common viewpoint 
and the relation the masses bear to the classes sufficiently to 
enable us to put upon the commission men who know the prob- 
tems of those who can not be and have not been represented on 
this floor or out in the actual business of life. 

I listened to Mr. Tate, and I marveled at the man saying 
that he was a member of a firm which represented corporations, 
but that he could not be charged with being a corporation 
lawyer. The question was asked, “ From what source do you 
get your salary?” He said, “Out of the common returns to 
the firm.” In other words, the salary he was receiving was 
coming in part from the very business that is jeopardizing the 
life of the United States. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The very fact that a man feels called upon 
to try to dissociate himself from the clients of his firm leaves 
a suspicion in my mind that there is something wrong with the 
clients or that he is not loyal to his clients. 

Mr. SMITH. As a matter of course, the bare fact that he 
took up the time before the committee to prove that though a 
member of a firm representing corporations he did not have the 
smell of fire on him was either a reflection on his firm or it 
was a reflection on him. He took up the whole time protesting 
before a committee of so-called intelligent men that though a 
member of a firm which represented transportation companies 
and power companies he individually did not participate in 
representing corporations. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, was not that a perfectly 
logical thing and a proper thing for him to do, inasmuch as 
it was charged that he would be prejudiced because of his 
relationship? 

Mr. SMITH. No. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Was it not the most natural and proper 
thing? 

Mr. SMITH. It was the most natural thing for him to do 
when he wanted this office, but I dare say he would not have gone 
out and told a mere casual meeting that he was not in accord 
with his firm's policies. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It has been argued, as I understand it, 
that he was a member of a firm which seryed certain corpora- 
tions, railroads, or what not; that was urged as a reason against 
his confirmation. 

Mr. SMITH. He was a member of the firm—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I so understand. 

Mr. SMITH. And he took as part of his salary a portion of 
fees for representing these corporations. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understood the Senator from South 
Carolina to say that he disavowed that entirely. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no; he said he got a part of his salary from 
that source, but that he did not participate in the lawsuits which 
grew out of his firm’s representation of these corporations. I 
thought at the time that it was a matter which ought to argue 
a him. 
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In conclusion, in the first place, I do not believe faith has been 
kept as to the bipartisan character of the commission. In the 
next place, I conceive it to be my duty, knowing the transporta- 
tion problem as I do, and seeing the monstrous things done that 
I have seen done, and knowing the vexed and vexatious problem 
this thing is, not to vote for a man who, in the very beginning, 
knowing nothing about the subject except from the standpoint 
of an attorney and a member of a firm whose business it is to 
take care of these corporations, is appointed on the commission. 
I shall not cast my vote for a man of that kind as long as I have 
the responsibility in part to represent this country on the floor 
of the Senate. 

I believe it is my duty to enter my protest against what seems 
to be the irresistible trend of events to extol, to magnify, and to 
put in the highest places the representatives of aggregate and 
corporate wealth, regardless of the welfare of the masses, who 
can not so concentrate, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, a number of Senators have left 
the Chamber with the understanding that there would be no vote 
to-night, and 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. WATSON. I yield for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May an occurrence which took place in a 
closed executive session before we changed the rule be discussed 
in an open executive session? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would have to hold that 
the injunction of secrecy still applies. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want to ask the Chair another question. 
Did we not remove that injunction when we voted that the 
executive sessions should be open? Unless there is some reser- 
vation when the Senate goes into open executive session, have 
we not the right to disclose the votes and the declarations of 
Senators in a closed executive session? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would hold that that 
could not be done. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am very anxious to do that with refer- 
ence to this particular matter and the position taken by some 
Senators. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, it could be done by unani- 
mous consent, could it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
imous consent. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I have the floor, and I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o’clock and 
55 minutes p. m.), in open executive session, took a recess until 
to-morrow, Thursday, February 20, 1930, at 11 o'clock a. m, 


Mr. President, I want to propound a parlia- 


Certainly, it could be done by unan- 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 19 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 
JUDGE OF THE POLICE Court, District or COLUMBIA 
Gus A. Schuldt. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Sardies Mason Brewster, district of Kansas. 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS 
Donald H. MacIvor, district of Kansas, 
David T. Ham, eastern district of Washington. 
James N. Tittemore, eastern district of Wisconsin. 
COLLECTOR or INTERNAL REVENUE 
Everett E. Neal, for the district of Indiana, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, February 19, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker. i 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou to whom we look for mercy and care, give to us that 
sensibility to love which time can not touch and which the 
world can not smother. We shall then be strong with guardian- 
ship in the thought of God. As we approach Thee we would 
that we were worthier., Be with us and fill us with persever- 
ance to achieve good things in life, in courage, and in wisdom. 
With thankful hearts may we stand to-day in the free air of 
heaven and with our feet on God’s free earth, and thank our 
Heavenly Father for the simple luxury of living. Always help 
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us to appreciate that nothing of great worth can be accomplished 
with half a mind, a faint heart, or with a lame endeavor. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE, HILL V. PALMISANO—SUBPCG:NAING OF 


CERTAIN WITNESSES 


Mr. VINCENT of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous 
action of all of the members present at a regularly called meet- 
ing of Elections Committee No. 2, I was directed to present a 
privileged resolution, which I send to the desk, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 159 


Resolved, That Robert B. Ennis, president of the board of super- 
visors of election of Baltimore city; Bernard J. Flynn, member of the 
board of supervisors of election of Baltimore city; and Alexander McK, 
Montell, member of the board of supervisors of election of Baltimore 
city, individually and collectively as said board, and Gen. Charles D. 
Gaither, police commissioner of Baltimore city, all of the State of 
Maryland, be, and they are hereby, ordered, by themselves or by their 
deputy, to appear before the Committee on Elections No. 2 of the House 
of Representatives forthwith, then and there to testify before said com- 
mittee in the contested-election case of John Philip Hill, contestant, 
v. Vincent L. Palmisano, contestee, now pending before said committee 
for investigation and report; and that said persons or their deputy 
bring with them the ballot box and all the ballots contained therein, 
and all contents of the ballot box, and all papers in their possession 
which were used in the fourth precinct of the third ward of the city of 
Baltimore, Md., at the general election held in the third congressional 
district of the State of Maryland on November 6, 1928. That said 
ballot box, ballots, and all contents of said box, and papers in connec- 
tion therewith, and also the registration books for said precinct, be 
brought to be examined and counted by and under the authority of said 
Committee on Blections No. 2 in said case, and to that end that the 
proper subpena be issued to the Sergeant at Arms of this House, com- 
manding him to summon said persons or their deputy to appear with 
such ballot box, ballots, and all contents of said box and papers in 
connection therewith, and the registration books in said precinct, as 
witnesses in said case; and that the expense of said witnesses, and all 
other expenses under this resolution, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House; and that the aforesaid expense be paid on the 
requisition of the chairman of the said committee after the auditing and 
allowance thereof by said Committee on Elections No. 2, 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. If I understood the gentleman a moment ago 
in talking to me about it, this is a unanimous request on the 
part of the committee? 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan. At the time the action was taken 
by the committee, my recollection is that there was one member 
of the majority side who was absent. All of the members from 
the minority party were present, and the action taken was the 
unanimous action of all present. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is it necessary under the law and under 
the practice wherever an individual witness is to be supcenaed or 
a ballot box brought before the committee, to require a separate 
resolution to be presented to the House for that purpose? 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan. It is the practice and, I think, 
necessary that a resolution should be passed by the House in 
order to bring before an Elections Committee any papers or 
ballot boxes for counting. The precedents of the House I am 
sure are to that effect, and the subpcena which is issued is a 
subpeena from the Speaker of the House to the Sergeant at 
Arms. In all cases that I have examined, and in all cases that 
I have handled as chairman of the committee, this course has 
been followed. If there were other boxes in the congressional 
district which the committee deemed it necessary to investigate, 
they could all be placed in one resolution, but the sense of the 
committee is that this is the only box necessary to a conclusion 
in this matter. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am sure that the gentleman is thoroughly 
familiar with the law and the precedents. The object of my 
inquiry is to ask the gentleman if, in his opinion, it would not be 
possible to pass a general law affecting matters of this sort by 
which the committee itself could be vested with authority to 
issue subpæœænas duces tecum, or personal subpænas, to meet 
emergencies of this sort, without having to come to the House? 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan. I haye no doubt if the Congress 
passed such a law, which I think would require the concurrence 
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of the other body, in the form of a statute, such a course might 
be followed, but there is no such statute at the present time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In the gentleman’s opinion, would not 
such a course probably expedite action by committees if it were 
passed? 


Mr. VINCENT of Michigan, I am not ready to express an 


opinion upon that subject. The necessity for this appeared only 
yesterday, and we are here with a resolution this morning, so 
there has been no delay in this case, at any rate. 

I am not in any sense critical of the 
I am asking the questions purely for 


Mr. BANKHEAD. 
gentleman’s position. 
information, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

MARJORIE SYKES 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I have two privileged 
reports from the Committee on Accounts and ask unanimous 
consent for their present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolutions, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 152 


Resolved, That there shall be paid, out of the contingent fund of 
the House, to Marjorie Sykes, widow of W. F. Sykes, late an employee 
of the House, an amount equal to six months’ compensation and an 
additional amount, not exceeding $250, to defray funeral expenses 
and last illness of the said W. F. Sykes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

DAISY BYRON 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 148 

Resolved, That there shall be paid, out of the contingent fund of 
the House, to Daisy Byron, wife of Frank A. Byron, late assistant clerk 
of the Naval Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives, a 
sum equal to six months of his compensation as such employee and an 
additional amount, not exceeding $250, to defray the expenses of the 
funeral of said Frank A. Byron. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

PERMISSION TO A COMMITTEE TO SIT DURING SESSIONS OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Labor may sit during the sessions of the House 
on the 20th and 2ist of this month. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Labor may sit during the ses- 
sions of the House on the 20th and 21st of this month. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman if that is agreeable 
to the minority membership of the committee? 

Mr. KOPP. It is. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 

The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. 
will call the committees. 

The Clerk called the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BRANCH BUILDING AT PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Joint Reso- 
lution 227. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Joint Resolution 227 


Joint resolution authorizing the erection of a Federal reserve branch 
building in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Resolved, etc., That the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland be, and it 
is hereby, authorized to contract for and erect a building in the city 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., for its Pittsburgh branch, on a site now owned by it, 
provided the total amount expended in the erection of said building, 
exclusive of the cost of vaults, permanent equipment, furnishings, and 
fixtures, shall not exceed the sum of $875,000: Provided, however, That 
the character and type of building to be erected, the amonnt actually 
to be expended in the construction of said building, and the amount 
actually to be expended for the vaults, permanent equipment, furnish- 
ings, and fixtures for said building shall be subject to the approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board, 


The Clerk 
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Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed out of order for 30 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FARM LAND BANKS 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
I have asked leave to speak out of order this morning on a 
subject pertaining to the Federal farm loan system. While 
there is no legislation pending to-day on this particular subject 
before the House, yet there is legislation pending before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, and I believe the Mem- 
bers of the House will be interested in this discussion, because 
it pertains to many questions that are raised by people through- 
out the country concerning the operations of the Federal farm 
loan system. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, a few days ago the Secretary of 
the Treasury transmitted to the Congress a bill to amend the 
Federal farm loan act, in view of a recent Supreme Court 
decision, so as expressly to confer upon the Federal Farm Loan 
Board the power, among other things which the Congress origi- 
nally intended that it should haye, to enforce the statutory 
liability of shareholders of joint-stock land banks in receiver- 
ship. Later I want to comment upon this bill, but before doing 
so I would like to take a few minutes to give the House some 
information regarding the operation of the farm loan system in 
my home county. 

In July of last year I received a letter from a constituent, 
Mr. J. Roy Lilley, who resides in Bradford County, Pa., my 
home county, advising me that a situation had arisen with 
respect to certain loans which had been made by the Federal 
Land Bank of Baltimore, through the Bradford County asso- 
ciation, which deserved serious consideration. Numbers of these 
loans were in default and the Federal land bank was preparing 
to institute foreclosure proceedings on them, with the intention 
of selling the property, which would in a great many instances 
result in title being taken by the bank or the local association, 
In this connection Mr. Lilley said: 


This will certainly wipe out the present value of the 5 per cent of 
stock in the bank taken by all local subscribers, and will result in 
making them Hable for an additional 5 per cent assessment to pay up 
the debts of the local association, which will be forced into a receiver- 
ship. 


Since these matters seemed to affect vitally the welfare of my 
home county and might indirectly involve the policies of the 
farm-loan system, I felt it incumbent upon me as a representa- 
tive of the State of Pennsylvania, and as chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of this House, to inquire into them. 
I therefore addressed a letter to the Hon. Paul Bestor, farm 
loan commissioner, inclosing a copy of Mr. Lilley’s letter, with 
the request that his statements be given careful consideration. 
The following day Mr. Bestor wrote me advising that he had 
taken the matter up with the Federal Land Bank of Baltimore 
with the request that the bank submit a full statement of the 
facts and circumstances regarding the matters therein referred 
to and that upon receipt of the bank’s reply he would be glad 
to advise me further. 

Later the Federal Farm Loan Board informed me as to the 
developments in the situation. It seemed that the bank had 
sent an attorney to Towanda, Pa., to confer with representa- 
tives of the Bradford County association and to go over with 
them the details with respect to each distressed loan. The 
attorney reported that there were 12 loans that had been in 
default from 3 to 18 months. In 2 eases borrowers had died 
and no one had come forward to take over their obligations, 1 
had gone into bankruptcy and his farm was being sold, 3 had 
been given further time to pay their delinquencies, 8 borrowers 
were hopelessly involved and apparently were unable to make 
any effort to save their property, and 3 farms had been aban- 
doned by their owners and were deteriorating in value. With 
respect to all of these cases, the association agreed that in order 
to protect its interests, as well as the bank's, it would be neces- 
sary to institute foreclosure proceedings at the next term of the 
eourt, which would be in October, unless the loans were rein- 
stated before that time. 

This report had been submitted to the bank a few days prior 
to the receipt of the letter from the farm loan commissioner 
inclosing a copy of my inquiry. In view of the fact that my 
inquiry raised a question about the policy which had so recently 
been agreed upon, the bank immediately wrote to the local 
attorney asking whether the association directors had changed 
their minds about the understanding reached and whether they 
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had become dissatisfied. In reply to this letter, Mr. Carl Fan- 
ning, secretary treasurer of the Bradford County National Farm 
Loan Association, wrote the bank as follows: 

As stated in your letter, the several cases were gone over carefully 
with Mr. Held and Mr, Wilson, and the proper action, based upon the 
merits of each case, taken. 

I had hoped that the procedure as regards foreclosures was sufficiently 
determined to avoid misunderstanding in the future. We are using every 
effort to prevent them, but expect only to ask your indulgence beyond 
certain limits when there is good prospect of a sale. 

Certainly, in very many instances your policy of accepting our state- 
ments as to sales prospects on prejudiced loans has resulted in their re- 
instatement in good hands and justified your leniency, and we firmly 
belieye that during this period of depression and difficult sales in Brad- 
ford County each problem should be faced individually and handled 
accordingly. 

You may be sure we greatly appreciate your cooperation. 


It seems that this spirit of cooperation continued. By Octo- 
ber, 1929, the bank had acquired 34 farms in Bradford County 
that were rapidly deteriorating in value, either because they 
had been abandoned or the owners had not been able to give 
them the care or attention needed to keep them in marketable 
condition. One of these farms was acquired in 1925, 2 in 1926, 
11 in 1927, 10 in 1928, and 10 in 1929, In view of this situation, 
the board of directors of the association decided that it was nec- 
essury to dispose of the properties at once in order to save the 
bank and the association from further losses which would in- 
evitably occur if they were not disposed of and placed in the 
hands of owners who would look after them and undertake to 
build them up. It was felt, also, that if these lands were not 
disposed of promptly and were left as a drug upon the land 
market the value of the other farms in the county might be 
seriously affected. Accordingly the association directors passed 
the following resolution: 

Moyed by Mr. Piollett, seconded by Mr, Ely, “That this association 
approve of the sale of the bank-owned farms in Bradford County at 
public auction under the direction of Mr. 8, E. Dameron, if the said 
Federal Land Bank of Baltimore deems such a method of sale adyisable. 


This resolution was forwarded to Baltimore and was care- 
fully considered by the officers. Later, the details of the pro- 


posed auction were discussed with the officers of the associa- 
tion and the plan was finally approved. As a result, last fall, 
after extensive advertising, about 3,000 persons gathered at the 


court house in and around Towanda to attend the sale. The 
auction lasted practically all day. At the end of the day it 
was found that the good farms had sold for approximately their 
normal value and that the poor farms, although the price was 
in some instances very low, had sold for a good figure con- 
sidering their condition. Therefore, these properties were 
taken off the market, and the ultimate liability of the associa- 
tion in connection with their disposition had been fixed. 

The next question that presented itself was how the loss was 
to be liquidated. Was the bank to absorb it, thereby reducing 
its assets and weakening the security behind its bonds? No. 
Under the Federal farm loan act, no loan can be made by a 
Federal land bank to a member of an association without its 
favorable recommendation, and all associations indorse and 
thereby become liable for the payment of the Federal land- 
bank mortgages taken from their members. The act provides 
that: 


Shareholders of every national farm loan association shall be held 
individually responsible, equally and ratably, and not one for another, 
for all contracts, debts, and engagements of such association to the 
extent of the amount of stock owned by them at the par value thereof, 
in addition to the amount paid in and represented by their shares, 


The bank had, up to the time of the sale, made loans aggre- 
gating approximately $1,047,100 to 557 Bradford County farm- 
ers who had in turn subscribed for stock in the association. On 
Tuesday, January 14 of this year, a large number of these men 
assembled at their annual stockholders’ meeting and discussed 
the affairs of the association with representatives of the bank. 
As a result of the conference, the members assembled adopted 
by unanimous vote a resolution requesting their board of direc- 
tors to levy a 100 per cent assessment against all stockholders so 
that the association's obligations might be paid. The details 
of the assessment were incorporated in this resolution which 
was subsequently approved by the bank. The farmer-stock- 
holders were allowed to divide this obligation into 10 equal 
parts, payable each six months for the next five years. This 
assessment left a small balance of the original indebtedness to 
be met otherwise by the association, and, if the Federal land 
bank should find itself justified in resuming the payment of 
dividends, this balance should be liquidated very quickly. I am 
reliably informed, by the counsel for the association, a man in 
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whom I have implicit confidence, that he feels that if this pro- 
cedure had not been followed, in all probability the association 
would not have been able to work out of its difficulties and 
many of its members would have given up hope. 

I have taken considerable time to explain the situation in my 
own county, not solely because of my personal interest but be- 
cause I believe that even though there are thousands of asso- 
ciations that have come through the recent depression without 
material losses the situation is in some respects indicative of 
the cooperative relations between the Federal land banks, bor- 
rowers, and associations in the other 11 districts. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Naturally I am greatly interested in the 
remarks of the gentleman, because in Wisconsin a joint-stock 
land bank has met with grave financial difficulties, to the loss 
of many stockholders and bondholders. I wish to make this 
pertinent inquiry as to wherein it was to the financial and per- 
sonal advantage of the shareholders in the case cited to assess 
this maximum liability under the law of 100 per cent? 

Mr. McFADDEN. In order to take care of the loss sustained 
and preserve their integrity and to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to get future loans from the Federal land bank. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They had no financial advantage in agree- 
ing to the 100 per cent assessment? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No, When they entered into the associa- 
tion some of thent, perhaps, did not recognize the fact that they 
were incurring that obligation. Later on they learned of the 
obligation and discharged the obligation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman know that in the re- 
eent case cited by me of the Milwaukee Joint Stock Land Bank 
some of the shareholders, in order to avoid paying the assess- 
ment because of bankruptcy, appealed a case to the United 
States Supreme Court, and the Supreme Court decided that 
the receiver of the joint-stock land bank had no authority to 
collect the assessment? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It is clear that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin is talking about one land-bank system and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania is talking about another. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is talk- 
ing about an association organized under the Federal land bank 
system, while the gentleman from Wisconsin was talking about a 
joint-stock land bank. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. An entirely different situation exists. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. One is an association of farmers, 
whereas the other is a private organization similar to a na- 
tional bank, where the stockholders assume a similar liability. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The stockholders in the joint-stock land 
banks have the same liability as stockholders in other in- 
stitutions. 

Mr, McFADDEN. Correct. 

Mr. WINGO. The Federal land-bank associations were organ- 
ized and are operated without profit, but the joint-stock land 
banks are private, money-making corporations, like a national 
bank, and a man who goes in and buys.that stock does it for 
the same reason that a man buys national bank stock. 

Mr. McFADDEN, Yes. I will go into that later on. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman speaks of the bank in Pennsyl- 
vania as a farm-land bank, and not as joint-stock bank? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Those who secure loans through 
these associations are required to acquire stock equivalent to 
5 per cent of the amount they borrow. For instance, if a man 
borrows $10,000, he is required to subscribe for and become the 
owner of $500 worth of stock. The assessment of which you 
speak is not 100 per cent of the loan but of the stock they 
acquire. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The gentleman spoke of this auction sale 
lasting all day and of the prices received for the better lands 
as being normal. If there was a loss resulting from all the 
foreclosures and yet many of the sales were of normal value it 
would indicate that there was a much higher price fixed on 
the lands when the loans were made than was justified. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think there was a good bit of careless- 
ness In regard to the appraisal of the lands, and I think that 
applies not only to Pennsylvania, but throughout the country. 
I mean, of course, the present normal value of the lands in 
that loeality, because the lands are depreciated at the present 
time. 


Mr. ARENTZ. And far below the mortgages. 
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Mr. McFADDEN. The greater number of these farms were 
of the cheaper valuations, 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. There was so much confusion that I could not 
hear what the gentleman said, Can the gentleman state at 
what price these lands were sold? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I haye not the exact figures, but they sold 
very cheaply. 

Mr. WINGO. 
an acre. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Some did sell as low as that. 

Mr. WINGO. How far are they from New York City? 

Mr. McFADDEN. From 200 to 250 miles. 

Mr. WINGO. Were they capable of growing crops? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. However, they were in a poor state 
of cultivation and were farmed by farmers who did not have 
capital sufficient to farm them as they should be farmed. 

Mr. WINGO. Would the gentleman mind telling the House 
just why it is that farms in Pennsylvania, even the very poorest, 
are permitted to sell fer four and five dollars an acre? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Well, there seems to be a lack of demand, 
and people have been leaving the farms and going to the cities 
and towns. There are plenty of good farms in my section of 
the country that are selling away below their real value, I will 
say to the gentleman. 

Mr. WINGO. I will say that I can sell a gravel pit in Ar- 
kansas for more than that sum. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. McFADDEN, Yes. 

Mr, ARENTZ. I understand that the tillable land in Pennsyl- 
vania is 1%4 per cent of the tillable land of the United States, 
and yet the lands of Pennsylvania produce 3 per cent of the 
farm products of the United States, which indicates a very high 
return on the acreage, yet the gentleman says there are many 
of these poor lands that produce nothing. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am not saying that all of the lands in 
Pennsylvania or the lands in my district are poor, because we 
have some of the finest farming and grazing lands in the 
country. My district is a grazing and dairying district, the 
finest in the State, but most of the loans on these farms were 
on farms that were farmed by people who lacked capital or 
who were not able to accumulate a dairy herd and do dairy 
or diversified farming, and probably in some case there was 
mismanagement. However, I will say frankly that I think 
there were larger loans made on these properties than could 
have been procured locally, because of the unfortunate capability 
of the appraisers who were sent, in the first instance, to ap- 
praise the value of these lands. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Can the gentleman tell when these loans 
were made? Were they made after the war or during the 
period of high prices? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Well, some of them were made during the 
war and some after the period of high prices, and that, of course, 
had a bearing on this whole situation. 

In this connection much has been said about the effect of the 
foreclosure policies of the Federal land banks. According to 
the reports of the banks to the board, after nearly 13 years of 
operation, the carrying value of the farms owned outright by 
the Federal land banks as a result of the liquidation of de- 
linquent loans is less than 1.3 per cent of the total assets of 
all the Federal land banks, which aggregate approximately 
$1,300,000,000. The carrying and disposing of acquired real 
estate has been an important problem requiring the considera- 
tion of the Federal Farm Loan Board and the banks. Most of 
the banks are finding by experience that once a farm is ac- 
quired it is advisable to dispose of it as soon as a satisfactory 
offer can be obtained. The business of the banks is to make 
loans and not to acquire and operate real estate. Ordinarily 
such farms yield no operating profit to the banks. The selling 
policy of the banks necessarily has been adjusted to the condi- 
tions prevailing locally. Farms are not sold by the banks re- 
gardless of price. Such a policy would adversely affect the 
market and entail large losses on all real estate acquired. The 
banks report that they have handled each case on its merits as 
it affected the best interests of the banks. They feel generally 
that it is desirable to get the farms into the hands of owner 
operators as soon as possible. Sales have been negotiated at 
prices which represented, in the judgment of the banks, a fair 
value or the greatest amount obtainable in view of all the cir- 
cumstances. 

I understand that after very careful consideration the Federal 
land banks, with the approval of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
have entered into agreements with many associations the pur- 


I have heard they sold for four or five dollars 
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poses of which are to minimize losses and to obviate as far as 
possible the necessity of the immediate enforcement of the full 
measure of the associations’ liabilities. Such agreements pro- 
vide, in substance, that if there shall be a default under the 
terms of any mortgage indorsed by an association as a result 
of which it becomes necessary for the bank to acquire the 
mortgaged premises, the property may be disposed of in an 
orderly way for an amount which, in the opinion of the bank, is 
its fair market value. If there is a loss, the deficiency is 
charged to the association’s account. If the property sells for 
more than the bank's investment, the profits are used to liquidate 
any other indebtedness of the association and to reimburse it 
for any sums paid by it on account of defaults in loans made te 
its members. Under this procedure the interests of the associa- 
tions as well as the banks are protected. 

You will recall, however, that when Congress passed the 
farm loan act it provided not only for the cooperative type of 
banks called the Federal land banks but also authorized the 
chartering of joint-stock land banks, privately owned and oper- 
ated under the supervision of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 
Fundamentally, the relation of the Government to the joint-stock 
land banks is similar te that of the Government to the national 
banks. The Congress in both instances authorized the creation 
of the banks and provided machinery for their supervision. 
Joint-stock land banks are chartered by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board and function under its general supervision. National 
banks are chartered by the Comptroller of the Currency and are 
subject to his supervision. Both are privately owned institu- 
tions. In each case the stockholders select the directors, who 
in turn select the officers and are responsible for their manage- 
ment. The Federal Farm Loan Board makes examinations of 
the joint-stock land banks, as does the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in the case of national banks. The Government has not 
assumed any responsibility for the deposit liabilities of national 
banks, and likewise has not assumed any liability for the bonds 
or other obligations of joint-stock land banks. The term “in- 
strumentalities of the Government of the United States,” as used 
in section 26 of the Federal farm loan act, relates to the ex- 
emption from taxation of the bonds and mortgages of both the 
Federal land banks and the joint-stock land banks, and does 
not imply any pecuniary liability on the part of the Government 
in connection with these obligations. 

Section 29 of the Federal farm loan act provides, among other 
things, that upon receiving satisfactory evidence that any joint- 
stock land bank has failed to meet its outstanding obligations 
the Federal Farm Loan Board may declare such bank insolvent 
and appoint a receiver. It is commonly known that there are 
three joint-stock land banks which have been placed in the 
hands of receivers—the Kansas City Joint Stock Land Bank, of 
Kansas City, Mo.; the Bankers Joint Stock Land Bank, of 
Milwaukee, Wis.; and the Ohio Joint Stock Land Bank, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. It has developed, after careful appraisal of 
the assets of these banks, that the liabilities of each bank ex- 
ceed its available resources. Consequently, the Federal Farm 
Loan Board has decided in each case that an assessment of the 
full statutory liability of the shareholders of these banks is 
essential. In this connection, the statutory liability of a share- 
holder of a joint-stock land bank is the same as that of a share- 
holder of a national farm loan association, to which I have 
already referred, and is also the same as that of shareholders 
of national banks. 

In the case of the Milwaukee Joint Stock Land Bank, the 
Federal Farm Loan Board levied an assessment against stock- 
holders on January 11, 1928, in the amount of $1,200,000. Upon 
this assessment more than $522,000 has been collected by the 
receiver. On April 6, 1928, an assessment was levied against 
stockholders of the Ohio Joint Stock Land Bank amounting to 
$250,000, of which amount about $40,000 has been collected. 
At Kansas City the assessment was made March 23, 1929. The 
total amount of this assessment was $3,800,000, of which only 
$240,000 has been paid by the stockholders. Notice of these 
assessments was duly published and transmitted by the receivers 
to all shareholders. 

As I have stated, substantial amounts were paid by the stock- 
holders of the Bankers Joint Stock Land Bank upon the assess- 
ments made against them, but certain stockholders, including 
one J. R. Wheeler, former officer and director of the bank, re- 
fused to pay the assessment, whereupon the receiver brought 
suit against Wheeler in the United States district court to 
enforce the payment of the assessment. Some of the stock- 
holders who had failed to pay the amounts assessed against 
them agreed to join in the expense of this litigation for the 
purpose of making it a test case. Consequently, a demurrer was 
filed to the bill, which was sustained by the district judge. An 
appeal was taken from this decision to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the Seventh Circuit. By a unanimous decision ren- 
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dered by that court, the case was reversed. In so doing the 
court held that the Federal Farm Loan Board had the power to 
levy an assessment against stockholders and to direct its re- 
ceiver to enforce collection, 

The opinion concludes with this statement: 


We are of the opinion that, without specific provision for suit by the 
receiver against the stockholders, the purpose of the farm loan act was 
to provide a continuous, effective, and complete means of liquidating the 
debts of insolvent concerns under the supervision, direction, and control 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 


The stockholders applied to the Supreme Court of the United 
States for a writ of certiorari in connection with this decision. 
The petition was granted and the case argued. During the pres- 
ent term the Supreme Court handed down its decision, reversing 
the decree of the lower court upon the ground that while 
creditors may enforce the statutory liability of the shareholders, 
the Federal farm loan act omitted explicit authority to the Farm 
Loan Board to levy assessments against stockholders and conse- 
quently its receiver could not enforce such assessments. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the gentleman yield for one question before 
he leaves his discussion of the joint-stock land banks? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is there any information that the committee or 
the House has in regard to the bank located in Minnesota known 
as one of the Huston banks? 

Mr. MCFADDEN, I am not covering that in this particular 
instance, but I will say to the gentleman there is a vast amount 
of material that has been sent to the committee by the Treasury 
Department and the Federal Farm Loan Board in connection 
with that case. It is so voluminous I did not think it advisable 
to have it printed, but it is available to the Members at any time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cutnpstom). ‘The time of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 15 minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire under what rule 
we are proceeding? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The matter before the House 
is the resolution House Joint Resolution 227. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, being in control of the time, asked unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 30 minutes out of order, without 
reference to the time the gentleman might control on the pend- 
ing resolution. Therefore none of the time so far occupied by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania will be taken out of the time 
for the consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, and I shall not object, the gentleman is making a very 
illuminating address with respect to the joint-stock land banks, 
a subject in which I am very much interested, and I would like 
to know if at some appropriate time during his speech the gen- 
tleman would permit me to interrogate him in order to get some 
information which I would like to haye on this subject? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will be very pleased to do that, I will 
say to the gentleman, but I would like to finish my remarks 
first. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. 
man’s line of thought. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, permit me to make a suggestion. 
This is a matter in which a great many of the Members are 
interested, and I suggest that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
go ahead and use an additional 30 minutes. There are a great 
many Members present who want information on this matter, 
and I think the gentleman ought to submit himself for interro- 
gation, and I suggest that the gentleman ask for 30 minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I will ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 30 minutes and will yield back any time 
that is not used. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Penusyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent to proceed, out of order, for an 
additional 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. 
question? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Does the court intimate in its 
decision who is responsible for the collection of this stock 
liability? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I have just quoted one extract from the 
opinion, and I am speaking now with respect to a particular 
bill that is before our committee which intends to clarify this 
authority. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Prior to the passage of such legis- 
lation, who is authorized to collect the stock liability of the 
stockholders? 

Mr. LETTS. Will the gentleman yield? 


I did not want to break into the gentle- 


Will the gentleman yield for a 
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Mr. McFADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Lerrs}, the author of the bill. 

Mr. LETTS. Is not the effect of the decision of the Supreme 
Court that stockholders who have contributed and who may have 
an interest in the collection are put to the necessity of enforcing 
such payment? 

Mr. McFADDEN. 

Mr. LETTS. 
for them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If I may interpolate right here; as the 
matter is of direct interest to the Milwaukee stockholders, I 
may say that Justice Holmes in that decision held that the 
receiver did not haye the right, but it was the duty of the 
ereditors of the joint-stock land bank to petition for authority 
to levy the assessment in a proceeding in equity. 

Mr. McFADDEN, Mark you, Mr. Speaker, in this litigation 
the existence of the liability, the correctness of the amount, and 
the necessity for the assessment levied by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board were not contested, The stockholders were merely raising 
the technical objection that the receiver appointed by the board 
did not have the right to make the collection for them. This and 
other litigation has not only been expensive but has retarded 
materially the administration of all three of the receiverships. 
Such litigation has no doubt had a serions effect upon the mar- 
ket for the securities of the other joint-stock land banks. 
Numerous inquiries received by the Farm Loan Board and its 
receivers from the holders of bonds of these banks indicate that 
they do not understand the legal and practical effect of the de- 
cision. Some seem to feel that they will ultimately lose the 
additional protection which they were led to believe the per- 
sonal liability of the stockholders afforded them. Situations of 
this kind tend to weaken the confidence of the investing public 
not only in the obligations of the joint-stock land banks but of 
the Federal land banks as well. 

In view of this emergency the Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has sent a communication to the Speaker 
of this House and to the President of the Senate,.in which he 
specifically refers to the effect of the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Wheeler against Greene. In this 
connection the Secretary says: 


In the circumstances it is essential for the welfare of the Federal 
farm loan system that the receiverships be administered to a conclusion 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board in the most expeditious and economical 
manner practicable for the benefit of the bondholders, stockholders, and 
others interested, and for reasons which are set out in considerable 
detail in a statement attached there is an urgent and pressing need 
for the passage by the Congress as soon as possible of legislation clarify- 
ing and defining the powers of the Federal Farm Loan Board. There- 
fore a draft of a proposed bill has been prepared, which is submitted 
herewith, to amend the Federal farm loan act, as explained in the 
attached statement. In this connection I am advised that during a 
recent meeting the legislative committee of the Joint Stock Land Bank- 
ers’ Association agreed that there should be legislation making it clear 
that the Federal Farm Loan Board, in the handling of receiverships 
under the Federal farm loan act, is vested with the powers possessed 
by the Comptroller of the Currency in connection with receiversbips 
under the national bank act, and that the proceedings heretofore of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board in the administration of the existing 
receiverships should be ratified and confirmed by the Congress. 


The gentleman is correct. 
In other words, the receiver can not do that 


I haye here a copy of the bill which is attached to the Secre- 
tary’s letter, which has been introduced by Mr. Lerrs, of Iowa, 
H. R. 9433, the purpose of which is to make it clear that there 
are conferred upon the Federal Farm Loan Board the same 
powers which are exercised by the Comptroller of the Currency 
in the case of national banks. 

As you may know, the act of 1865 authorized receivers appointed 
by the Comptroller of the Currency to enforce the statutory 
liability of shareholders of national banks, and the courts have 
held that there was necessarily implied the power in the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to levy assessments for this purpose, 
As a matter of fact, when the Federal farm loan act was passed 
we believed that the general powers granted the Federal Farm 
Loan Board were entirely adequate to enable the Federal Farm 
Loan Board to administer a receivership to a conclusion in 
every respect. Since the Supreme Court has decided otherwise, 
it is now necessary to supply what the court thought was an 
omission. As stated by Mr. Mellon, it is— 
essential for the welfare of the Federal farm-loan system that the 
receiverships be administered to a conclusion by the Federal Farm Loan 


Roard in the most expeditious and economical manner practicable for the 
benefit of the bondholders, stockholders, and others interested. 


If the proposed amendment is not adopted, the holders of 


joint stock land bank securities may be put to endless trouble, 
inyolved in unnecessary litigation, and required to spend large 
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sums of money for counsel fees and court costs in order to re- 
cover what is justly due them. These are only some of the 
pressing reasons for the adoption of the proposed legislation. In 
the statement attached to the Secretary’s letter these matters 
are discussed in detail. I think you will find upon reference to 
this statement and the exhibits attached that they contain some 
very valuable information. Among other things, they show the 
administration of the receiverships from their inception to the 
present time; the history of various suits which have been filed 
by bondholders, stockholders, and the receivers of the various 
banks; a statement regarding the scope and design of the Fed- 
eral farm loan act; a comparison of the receivership provisions 
of the national bank act and the Federal farm loan act; and an 
outline of the proposed bill. I feel that the Members of this 
House, Mr. Chairman, will be very glad to have this informa- 
tion in the form in which it has been presented. I am sure that 
it will answer many questions that I have heard asked. 

In short, this bill provides a simple, inexpensive, and ade- 
quate means of enforcing the liability which already exists. 
The method is not new, It has been employed hundreds of 
times by the Comptroller of the Currency to collect assessments 
from stockholders of insolvent national banks. It has been 
sanctioned by numerous court decisions, From the date of the 
first failure of a national bank in the year 1885 to the first of 
last November, 1,313 national banks were placed in charge of 
receivers. In these cases assessments have been levied approxi- 
mating $92,315,740. 

You will recall that the joint-stock land banks are not or- 
ganized by farmer borrowers. Like national banks they were 
authorized for the express purpose of providing the machinery 
by which private investors may organize and operate these mort- 
gage-loan institutions. They should not be confused with the 
Federal land banks which are owned by farmer borrowers as a 
cooperative enterprise. 

Let us compare for a moment the attitude of the stockholders 
of the Bradford County National Farm Loan Association and 
the stockholders’ committee of the joint-stock land banks in re- 
ceivership. The Bradford County farmers, when they found 
they were liable to the Federal land bank on account of losses 
on loans made to their fellow members, proceeded to request 
their directors to levy a 100 per cent assessment against them, 
so that they might discharge their just obligations. On the 
other hand, numbers of stockholders of the joint-stock land 
banks in receivership, including the stockholders’ committees, 
have objected and refused to pay. Among these were former 
officers and directors of these banks. Nor did they question the 
liability, but merely the means by which it was to be collected. 
There are, of course, considerable numbers of their stockholders 
who have recognized their liability by making payment without 
resorting to the courts. Justice to the stockholders in the land- 
bank system who have met and are willing to meet their liabil- 
ity, as well as to the bondholder-creditors of the banks, re- 
quires that all stockholders be treated alike. 

As manifested by the recent action of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Joint Stock Land Bankers’ Association in favor 
of the proposed amendment, these banks realize the importance 
of preserving public confidence, When the Federal farm loan 
aet became a law Congress told the country that it had en- 
deavored to create a system which combined: 


1. Absolute safety and attractive income to the investor; 2. Low 
interest rates, long-term mortgages, and amortization payment for the 
farmer; 3. Low cost of administration; 4. Simplicity of organization 
and operation; 5. Adaptability to every part of the country; 6. Stimu- 
lation to the cooperative spirit. 


The proposed bill is intended to supply the necessary ma- 
chinery which was supposed to exist when this statement was 
made, [Applause.] 

Now, I will yield to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am yery much interested in all bank 
legislation. The gentleman will remember that I followed him 
as best I could in the passage of the McFadden bill last year. 
What concerns me mainly is that there is a very serious situa- 
tion confronting us in this country in regard to the whole sys- 
tem, including the joint-stock land banks and the farm-loan 
banks. 

Talking with the comptroller yesterday I find that there is 
under receivership national banks at the present time over 400 
in the United States, and bank failures are coming in daily, par- 
ticularly in the agricultural sections. Taking it all in all our 
national banking system is in need of serious consideration at 
the hands of Congress and I feel that this also applies to our 
joint-stock land banks and farm-loan banks. I am sure we are 
looking to the gentleman and his committee to lead us into a 
brighter situation. 
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Take the State of North Carolina; most of the national banks 
have gone into the State system. I am wondering if the gen- 
tleman has any constructive ideas about the whole matter he 
cares to give us at this time. 

We are looking to your committee more than to any other 
committee in this House to point the way to some real, sub- 
stantial relief. It looks as if the national banking system, in- 
cluding the joint-stock land system, and the farm-loan banks, 
need serious attention. The gentleman has studied it and we 
are looking to him and his committee for light. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman in answer to 
his speech 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I did not intend to make a speech and 
what I said is not critical. I am looking for light, because we 
are terribly hit in our section. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman will remember, and other 
Members of the House will remember, that the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency has been trying to get au- 
thority for some months past to make a study of the situation 
which the gentleman has stated here. 

Ten days ago the Rules Committee reported ont a rule giving 
the Banking and Currency Committee authority to make a study 
of the banking situation pertaining to branch, chain, and group 
banking. 

That is somewhat in answer to the gentleman, although that 
does not give the committee full authority to go into the full 
situation which the gentleman has stated. But there are pend- 
ing before the committee bills which will probably be consid- 
ered by the committee, if they have the time, and some legis- 
lation probably reported out. However, legislation will not cure 
all of the ills to which the gentleman from North Carolina has 
referred. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not think so, either. 
joint-stock land banks are there in existence? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I have not the figures here. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. How many receiverships are there of the 
joint-stock land banks? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Three or four. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Not as large as there are in the national 
system? 

Mr. MCFADDEN., 
joint-stock land banks. 


How many 


No; a comparatively small number of 
From information I get the situation is 


clarifying, both in the association plan and in the joint-stock 
land plan, 
Mr. ABERNETHY. 
joint-stock land banks? 
Mr. McCFADDEN. No; they are under the Farm Loan Board. 


The comptroller has no control of the 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Can the gentleman give information as 
to the attitude of the Farm Loan Board about foreclosures and 
distress collections at this particular time? 

Mr. MoFADDEN. I think they are meeting the situation as 
best they can. 
ony ABERNETHY. Are they more liberal than they have 

A r 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; I think as liberal as they can be 
under all the circumstances, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. There have been many foreclosures from 
joint-stock land banks, and I am sure that the gentleman agrees 
with me that it is a very bad time to close out these agricul- 
tural farm loans, I am sure the gentleman will agree with me 
that it is a bad time to distress people in agricultural sections. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; I do. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to me for five minutes? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that in 
my time the Clerk read the following article from the Arkansas 
Gazette, of Little Rock, Ark., which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will read. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 

Law ENFORCEMENT NO PROBLEM Here—Great MAJORITY OF ARKANSANS 
LAW-ABIDING, ATTORNEY GENERAL SAYS 


Because Arkansas had unusually strict prohibition laws for 40 years 
before adoption of the eighteenth amendment and a “bone dry” law 
five years before passage of the Volstead Act prohibition enforcement 
is not the important problem in Arkansas that it is in some other 
States, Attorney General Hal L. Norwood said yesterday in a letter to 
George W. Wickersham, chairman of the National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement, 
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The letter was written în response to a questionnaire from the com- 
mission and a letter from Chairman Wickersham. Mr. Norwood said if 
people were as law-abiding throughout the United States as they are 
in Arkansas “law enforcement would not be ‘the dominant issue before 
the American people.’ ” 

The attorney general said it is his information that fewer than 1 
per cent of the people of Arkansas are “even accused of crime,” as 
compared with “7 per cent in the days of the Puritans.” 


TEXT OF LETTER 


Mr. Norwood’s letter follows: 

“I am in receipt of your letter stating that your committee will 
appreciate my judgment on any and all matters falling within the 
scope of the commission’s activities. 

“I have the honor to reply that conditions as to crime and law 
enforcement are so different in Arkansas to what they appear to be in 
some of the larger cities that I do not think that any answer from me 
would be beneficial to your commission. If people throughout the 
United States were as law-abiding as they are in Arkansas, law enforce- 
ment would not be the dominant issue before the American people. 
However, since you have requested it I will give you my views on the 
different topics mentioned in your letter. 

STATISTICS OF CRIME 


“This morning there were 1,074 prisoners in the Arkansas State peni- 
tentiary. Twenty years ago there were 900. The estimated increase in 
population of the State for the last 20 years is 870,000. The population 
at the penitentiary during that time has increased 174. The records of 
this office show that less than 1 per cent of the people of this State are 
even accused of crime. My information is that in the days of the Puri- 
tans 7 per cent of the people were charged with crime. Five years ago 
the average age of prisoners received at the penitentiary was 26 years. 
The average age of the present population is 28 years. This shows that 
the youth of this State are not more criminally inclined. 

“The records in the office of attorney general show that homicides 
have decreased 25 per cent and there has been a decrease in most all 
crimes that are per se criminal. A number of things are now made 
felonies by statute that were not violations of the law at all 20 years 
ago. Thirty-one per cent of the prisoners in the penitentiary were sen- 
tenced for violating the liquor laws of the State. Approximately 40 per 
cent of the indictments returned in the district courts are for violations 
of the liquor laws. A short time ago the sheriff from one county 
brought 17 prisoners to the penitentiary, all of whom were convicted for 
violating the liquor laws. 

“It is my opinion that robbing banks is about the only offense that 
was à crime under the common law that perhaps is on the increase in 
Arkansas, but we must remember that there are more banks to rob, and 
more money to induce the hazard of the undertaking. 

PUBLICITY GIVEN TO CRIMB 

“1 think that the publicity given to crime sometimes creates the 
impression that crime is increasing when the records do not warrant 
this conclusion. 

“The first 10 years I practiced law I participated in the trial of 85 
homicide cases. I do not remember to have seen an account of any of 
these trials In any newspapers except the countles in which they 
occurred. Twenty years ago people in the county of the venue, and per- 
haps in adjoining counties, woutd hear or read of a crime, but beyond 
that it had but little publicity. To-day if a man robs a filling station 
in Maine, or a wife hits her husband over the head with a skillet in the 
panhandle of Texas, the people throughout the United States will read 
about it in the papers next morning. A short time ago I read in one 
of our daily State papers where a defendant, charged with carrying a 
pistol, obtained a continuance in the police court In Tennessee. The 
people of Arkansas would not have known that this fellow carried 
weapons but for this valuable information. 


STATE DISTRICT COURTS 


“It is my opinion that the laws of this State have never been better 
enforced in our district courts. A very large per cent of the trials 
result in convictions. Sometimes there is a miscarriage of justice, 
but it is the exception and not the rule. 

“A few years ago it was the rule of the district courts not to try a 
defendant at the same term of the court at which he was indicted 
unless he was in jail and could not give bail, They now give a speedy 
trial, Changes of venue and continuances are seldom granted. As a 
rule our district judges and prosecuting attorneys are discharging their 
duties faithfully and efficiently. 

STATE SUPREME COURT 


“Now and then you will hear some fellow say that if the jury con- 
viets a man the supreme court will reverse it on a technicality. The 
trouble with people who make these statements is that they do not 
know the difference between a technicality and some substantial right 
of the defendant. Some people who believe in strictly following rules 
for the government of business, athletic sports, etc., do not see why 
courts can not cut corners in order to get quick results in criminal 
cases. Eighty per cent of the criminal cases appealed to the Arkansas 
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Supreme Court are affirmed, and a case is never reversed unless the 
record shows some error prejudicial to the lawful rights of the de- 
fendant. 

“The number of appeals tọ the supreme court in criminal cases has 
steadily decreased, which shows that attorneys for defendants do not 
take appeals unless they believe that errors have been committed in 
the trial courts prejudicial to the substantial rights of their clients, 
Our supreme court disposes of all criminal appeals without delay. 

JUVENILE COURTS 


“The county judge of each county is the judge of the juvenile 
court, and we have a State juvenile court officer. 

“Matters against Juvenile delinquents, and practically all felonies 
committed by persons under 21 years of age are handled in the 
juvenile courts, and when the facts warrant it the delinquents and 
offenders are sent to the Boys’ Industrial School or to the Girls’ Indus- 
trial School. I think these courts are doing a wonderful work. 

“The law takes the position that a person under 21 years of age 
has not enough information to be a qualified elector, and his judgment 
is not mature enough to make a contract or in any way handle his 
own property. It is fair that the same law should not hold a minor 
to the same degree of responsibility and punish him in the same way 
as if the offense had been committed by an adult. We have learned 
that ‘A signboard at the cross-roads is better than the electric chair 
at the end,’ 

FOREIGN BORN 


“We do not have a great mahy foreign-born citizens in the State, 
but my observation is that they are as law-abiding as are native-born 
citizens. 

PROHIBITION 

“ Fifty-one years ago the General Assembly of Arkansas passed an act 
providing that no fermented or spiritous liquors could be sold except 
where the qualified electors of the township or ward of the city where 
it was proposed to sell It should vote in favor of it. Two years later 
the act was amended, providing that sales could not be made in any 
county unless a majority of the qualified electors of the county voted 
in favor of the sale. There was also enacted a Jaw prohibiting the sale 
within 3 miles of any church or school where a majority of the adult 
inhabitants residing within the area should petition against the sale. 
Under these acts liquor was sold in only a few counties in the State. 

*In 1915 a state-wide act was passed providing a penalty of one year 
in the penitentiary for anyone who should manufacture or sell any 
fermented or spiritous liquors, etc. 

“From the foregoing statement you will observe that we had a pro- 
hibition law before the adoption of the eighteenth amendment ; therefore, 
this amendment and the Volstead Act is not the important question that 
it is in some of the other States. 

“People who complain most abont the nonenforcement of the pro- 
hibition laws are people who do not want such laws enforced, and who 
are very much inconvenienced and disappointed where such laws are 
rigidly enforced. 

“I am not prepared to give you any comparative estimate on the con- 
sumption of liquors in this State. Those who manufacture or sell con- 
trary to law do not make reports as to the amount of their business. 

“I am not familiar with the activities in this State of all of the 
governmental law-enforcing officers. Thad Rowden, assistant adminis- 
trator for Missouri and Arkansas; Hiram Sutterfield, prohibition director 
for Arkansas; and the two United States marshals are efficient officers 
and appear to be trying to fully discharge their duties. 

“Some time ago there was some complaint that some of the enforce- 
ment officers did not exercise discretion in the use of firearms. Com- 
plaint was made that in some instances suspected offenders against the 
law were killed without justification. Some subordinate enforcement 
officers appeared to have an exaggerated opinion as to their importance 
and authority and not only took human life when it was not necessary 
but in some instances disregarded the fourth and fifth amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

*I have before me a pamphlet issued by the Bureau of Prohibition, 
explaining the training that is being given the enforcement personnel, 
and I observe that they are being instructed as to the rights of citizens 
against unlawful searches and seizures, and warned to be cautious about 
the use of firearms and to remember that they will be held strictly 
anecountable and personally responsible for the unwarranted use of 
weapons, and for any disregard of the constitutional rights of citizens. 
It is regrettable that such a training school was not established as 
soon as the eighteenth amendment was adopted. 

“Permit me to say that I think that a great deal of this talk about 
‘crime waves’ is done to discredit prohibition. If there are ‘crime 
waves*-in some sections they are only waves, and I believe that the 
whole trend of civilization is onward and upward.” 


Mr. McFADDEN. 


Mr. Speaker, House Joint Resolution 227, 
which I called up, provides authority to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, to construct a bank building for its 
branch in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., on a site of land it already 


owns at the corner of Grant Street and Ogle Way. It provides 
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for an expenditure of $875,000 of the bank’s own money. This 
joint resolution is in line with similar legislation we have passed 
here giving authority to Federal reserve banks and their 
branches to provide themselves with suitable quarters. The 
resolution has the approval of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, and also the approval of the Federal Reserve Board 
here, and comes to the House with the unanimous report of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Some of the new Members have asked me 
about the law under which these buildings are constructed, and 
it might be well to explain. There was a great deal of com- 
plaint soon after the Federal reserve act was passed about the 
amount of money spent in the buildings the system was con- 
structing. In response to that complaint Congress passed an 
act which requires them to come to Congress to get special 
authority to construct any buildings where the cost of the 
building proper is more than $250,000. For that reason the 
Federal Reserve Board and this Federal reserve bank have 
had to come to Congress to get our approval for their plans 
before they can construct this building. I join with the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania in approving the legislation. This 
appears to be a modest building, considering the importance of 
that financial center, and what we may expect in the way of 
future growth. The resolution is unanimously recommended 
by the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. McFappen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


WITHDRAWAL OF STATE BANKS FROM FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
8877) to amend section 9 of the Federal reserve act, as 
amended, which I send to the desk and ask to haye read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the ninth paragraph of section 9 of the 
Federal reserve act (U. S. C., title 12, sec. 328), as amended, be fur- 
ther amended by inserting therein, immediately before the proviso now 
contained therein, the following: “ Provided, That the Federal Reserve 
Board, in its discretion and subject to such conditions as it may pre- 
scribe, may waive such six months’ notice in individual cases and may 
permit any such State bank or trust company to withdraw from 
membership in a Federal reserve bank prior to the expiration of six 
months from the date of the written notice of its Intention to with- 
draw.” 


Mr. McFADDEN,. Mr. Speaker, this is an administrative 
bill of the Federal Reserve Board. The bill proposes to amend 
section 9 of the Federal reserve act so as to authorize the 
Federal Reserve Board, in its discretion, to permit State mem- 
ber banks of the Federal reserve system to withdraw from 
membership without waiting six months after filing their notice 
of intention to withdraw, as now required by law. It is simply 
an optional matter and one that during the administration of 
the Federal reserve system the board finds is essential for the 
future administration of the system. 

This is a bill to amend section 9 of the Federal reserve act 
so as to authorize the Federal Reserve Board, in its discretion, 
to permit State member banks of the Federal reserve system 
to withdraw from membership without waiting six months after 
filing their notice of intention to withdraw, as now required 
by law. 

The enactment of such a bill was recommended by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in its annual report for the year 1928, and 
the bill was given most careful consideration by the Banking 
and Currency Committee before being reported out. 

Under the present law a State bank desiring to withdraw 
from membership in the Federal reserve system must file written 
notice of its intention to do so with the Federal Reserve Board 
and must wait six months from the date of the filing of such 
notice before it can actually effect the withdrawal by surren- 
dering its Federal reserve bank stock for cancellation. In 
the meantime it is an unwilling member but must comply with 
all the requirements of the Federal reserve act applying to 
State member banks. The banks do not understand this re- 
quirement and frequently ask the Federal Reserve Board to 
permit them to withdraw immediately. Having no authority 
to waive this requirement of law, the board must refuse such 
requests and insist that each State bank wait six months after 
filing its notice before effecting its withdrawal. This causes 
much annoyance to the State banks, the Federal reserve banks, 
and the Federal Reserve Board. 
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It sometimes happens that a State bank has been such an 
unsatisfactory member of the Federal reserye system that the 
Federal reserve bank is glad to have its application for with- 
drawal from membership, and the Federal Reserve Board would 
be disposed to permit its immediate withdrawal if it were not 
for this provision of law absolutely requiring six months’ writ- 
ten notice. In such cases the Federal Reserye Board believes 
that it would be better for all concerned to permit the member 
bank to withdraw voluntarily than to expel it from the Fed- 
eral reserye system for some technical violation of the provisions 
of the Federai reserve act. In such cases it would be desirable 
for the Federal Reserve Board to have authority to waive the 
six months’ notice of intention to withdraw now required by 
law. 

This bill would not repeal the present requirement of the law 
that a State bank desiring to withdraw from membership in the 
Federal reserve system must file written notice with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board six months before it withdraws but would 
merely qualify this requirement in such a way as to authorize 
the Federal Reserve Board, in its discretion, to waive such six 
months’ notice in individual cases. If, therefore, too many banks 
should decide to withdraw at the same time, the Federal Re- 
serve Board could refuse to waive the six months’ notice and 
thus preserve to the Federal reserve system the protection which 
this requirement was intended to afford. 

The Federal Reserve Board advised the committee on Banking 
and Currency that, upon receipt of notice that a State bank 
desires to withdraw from membership in’ the Federal reserve 
system, it always requires the Federal reserve agent to ascer- 
tain and inform the board of the reasons for such withdrawal; 
and that, if it should appear that a State bank proposes to with- 
draw from membership merely on aceount of some temporary 
condition or some friction with the Federal reserve bank which 
may be overcome within six months, the Federal Reserve Board 
would not be disposed under this amendment to waive the six 
months’ notice but would be disposed to require the bank to wait 
six months before withdrawing from membership, in order to 
give the bank an opportunity to reconsider the matter and pos- 
sibly to decide not to withdraw. 

The following provision of this paragraph of the Federal 
reserve act affords the Federal reserve banks ample protection in 
the matter of requiring payment of all indebtedness due or to 
become due to the Federal Reserve Bank before permitting such 
bank to withdraw from the Federal reserve system: 


* > * Whenever a member bank shall surrender its stock holdings 
in a Federal reserve bank, or shall be ordered to do so by the Federal 
Reserve Board, under authority of law, all of its rights and privileges 
as a member bank shall thereupon cease and determine, and after due 
provision has been made for any indebtedness due or to become due to 
the Federal reserve bank it shall be entitled to a refund of its cash paid 
subscription with interest at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent per 
month from date of last dividend, if earned, the amount refunded in 
no event to exceed the book value of the stock at that time, and shall 
likewise be entitled to repayment of deposits and of any other balance 
due from the Federal reserve bank, 


In addition to the protection afforded by this provision, how- 
ever, the bill would expressly authorize the Federal Reserve 
Board to prescribe such conditions as it may deem necessary 
whenever it waives the six months’ notice of the withdrawal of 
a State member bank, 

The following print shows the exact textual changes which 
H. R. 8877 as reported out on January 23, 1930, by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee would make in the ninth para- 
graph of section 9 of the Federal reserve act as it now reads. 
Nothing would be stricken out of existing law. The new lan- 
guage which would be added is indicated by italics: 


Any State bank or trust company desiring to withdraw from member- 
ship in a Federal reserve bank may do so, after six months’ written 
notice shall have been filed with the Federal Reserve Board, upon the 
surrender and cancellation of all of its holdings of capital stock in the 
Federal reserve bank: Provided, That the Federal Reserve Board, in its 
discretion and subject to such conditions as it may prescribe, may waive 
such siz months’ notice in individual cases and may permit any such 
State bank or trust company to withdraw from membership in a Federal 
reserve bank prior to the expiration of siz months from the date of the 
written notice of its intention to withdraw: Provided, however, That no 
Federal reserve bank shall, except under express authority of the Fed- 
era] Reserve Board, cancel within the same calendar year more than 25 
per cent of its capital stock for the purpose of effecting voluntary with- 
drawals during that year. AN such applications shall be dealt with in 
the order in which they are filed with the board. Whenever a member 
bank shall surrender its stock holdings in a Federal reserve bank, or 
shall be ordered to do so by the Federal Reserve Board under authority 
of law, all of its rights and privileges as a member bank shall thereupon 
cease and determine, and after due provision has been made for any 
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indebtedness due or to become due to the Federal reserve bank it shall 
be entitled to a refund of its cash pald subscription with interest at the 
rate of one-half of 1 per cent per month from date of last dividend, if 
earned, the amount refunded in no event to exceed the book value of 
the stock at that time, and shall likewise be entitled to repayment of 
deposits and of any other balance due from the Federal reserve bank. 


I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
STBAGALL]. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, no objection has been found 
to this legislation, so far as I know, under existing law. State 
banks are permitted to join the Federal reserve system and 
enjoy all of the rights and privileges of national banks in that 
system, provided their affairs are in a condition to meet the ap- 
proval of the officers of Federal reserve banks. When the con- 
ditions are met, the application of the State bank is received 
and approyed. If, for any reason on their own part, or because 
of any possible development that makes it desirable on the part 
of the officials of the Federal reserve bank for a State bank to 
terminate its relationship with the Federal reserye system, the 
bank can withdraw at any time and terminate that relationship 
in so far as any benefits that a member bank may receive by 
reason of its connection with the system is concerned; but in the 
absence of this legislation a member bank, before it can relieve 
itself of its responsibilities of membership in the Federal reserve 
system, must file a notice and wait six months for its applica- 
tion for withdrawal to be passed on. ‘This bill is merely a 
method of simplifying that procedure to enable State banks to 
get out of the system as expeditiously as it is permitted to join. 
I think that covers the case. There is no objection whatever to 
the bill among minority members, so far as I know. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. McFappen, a motion to reconsider the yote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS IN FAILED NATIONAL BANKS 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 544) 
authorizing receivers of national banking associations to com- 
promise shareholders’ liability, which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any receiver of a national banking association 
is authorized, with the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency and 
upon the order of a court of record of competent jurisdiction, to com- 
promise, either before or after judgment, the individual liability of any 
shareholder of such association. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BRAND]. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, this bill seeks to correct an evil in the law covering the 
subject matter of the bill. One of the first things I learned 
when I began to study law was the rule that Blackstone laid 
down for the consideration of legislative bodies. The first thing 
to consider, according to Blackstone, is to ascertain what the 
present law is; the second is to discover what the evil is in this 
law; and the third, to suggest the remedy. 

Under existing law when a national bank fails and an assess- 
ment is levied against the stockholders the Comptroller of the 
Currency can not compromise with any of the stockholders 
or discharge their liability under the assessment unless and 
until you sue on the assessment and obtain judgment thereon in 
a court of competent jurisdiction. In other words, under the 
present law the Comptroller of the Currency has no right to 
settle or compromise any unpaid, disputed, or controverted 
claim against the stockholders without first bringing a suit on 
the assessment and obtaining judgment against the debtor. 

The object of this bill, which was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator GEORGE and in the House by myself, is to authorize re- 
ceivers of insolvent banking institutions to settle with stock- 
holders of insolvent banks and others indebted to the bank with- 
out being required to go to the expense and cost of suing and 
obtaining a judgment against them. This authority is conferred 
on the Comptroller of the Currency under the provision of this 
bill. 

A receiver of the Comptroller of the Currency can not settle 
with a stockholder on any terms, eyen with the approval of 
the comptroller, under the present law, without first suing and 
obtaining judgment against the stockholder. The bill obviates 
the necessity of employing a lawyer and the incurrence of attor- 
neys’ fees and the court costs incident to bringing suit and ob- 
taining judgment. 

Mr. BATON of Colorado. 
yield. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


Yes. 
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Mr. EATON of Colorado. In these cases how are you going 
to save the court costs and the other costs that you refer to in 
the courts of record? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. The rule of procedure will be to let 
the receiver file a petition to the judge of a court of competent 
jurisdiction setting forth the facts—that John Doe, for instance, 
is a stockholder and has been assessed so many dollars on his 
stock; that he has refused to pay or can not pay the assess- 
ment in full, stating the reason why he can not do so—the facts 
of the case being set out in the petition, which will contain a 
prayer that the comptroller be authorized to compromise with 
the stockholder without first suing and obtaining judgment 
against him. The comptroller can not do this now until he has 
obtained a judgment against the defaulting debtor. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado, If you wish to prevent the costs 
and the trouble you speak of, why do you not allow this ap- 
proval of the Comptroller of the Currency to control and let 
him prescribe without going to court? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I asked Senator Grorcm that ques- 
tion this morning, as it is his bill that was reported by our com- 
mittee at my request. I also called up Mr. Pole, the Comptroller 
of the Currency; he told me, as Senator Grorcr said, that the 
plan I baye outlined was the procedure taken in his office in 
many cases of Similar character. Both Senator Grorar and Mr, 
Pole thought that it would be wise that the bill should provide 
for an order of the court in addition to the approval of the 
comptroller. 

Mr, EATON of Colorado. While it is not a matter of trouble, 
in practice it requires the approval of three persons—the comp- 
troller, the representative of the receiver, and the court, and 
the court will enter the order, if it is so provided by Congress, 
upon the petition of the receiver. Why not cut out the require- 
ment of the court to give this any consideration, so that when 
the compromise settlement is approved by the Comptroller of 
the Currency the clerk of the court may enter the matter as 
settled? Surely you do not intend by this law that the court 
shall not look at the evidence of the compromise, do you? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I do not. The court will take into 
consideration the statements of the receiver and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. The facts set forth in his petition, the 
stockholders’ representative, and evidence of ability to pay in 
full, as well as the recommendations of the comptroller. It is 
an ex parte proceeding, with no costs or attorneys’ fees against 
the stockholders or any additional fee against the receiver, the 
proceeding involying no delay whatever. Speaking frankly, I 
do not see any very urgent reason for obtaining this order if 
the comptroller approves any proposed compromise, 

This matter was before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee last year, which committee approved this character 
of legislation. It was passed by the Senate. At this session of 
Congress, without opposition, and when it came before our com- 
mittee it was approved by our committee without opposition. 
It has the indorsement of Mr. Mellon. 

The bill is approved not only by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
reney and by the Secretary of the Treasury, but also by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and by the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tees of the Senate and the House. For these reasons I do not 
see why any Member should urge any objection to its passage. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Would not the gentleman consider 
favorably an amendment striking out all of line 5 and the re- 
mainder of the word “ jurisdiction” in line 6, so that the biil 
would provide that any receiver of a national banking associa- 
tion is authorized, with the approval of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, to compromise a stockholder’s liability. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I would not object to that as an 
original proposition, but the Comptroller of the Currency pre- 
fers to have the bill passed as it came from the Senate and our 
committee. He so told me over the telephone this morning. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Does the gentleman mean he does 
not want to accept the responsibility? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I have never manifested any dis- 
position to shirk any responsibility, but as the comptroller pre- 
fers to have a court order approving his judgment in such 
matters I think I should yield my views to his wishes. 

Mr. BATON of Colorado, Then why would it not be better 
to haye the receiver, who is always in the location of the court, 
merely get the approval of a court of competent jurisdiction in- 
stead of having to bother the Comptroller of the Currency? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. No receiver is going to do anything, 
or take any important step in his administration of the assets of 
a broken bank, without the approval of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Yes. 
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Mr. STEAGALL. The receiver is bonded, and to give him 
blanket authority to compromise the double liability of stock- 
holders in an insolvent bank would create a situation where 
it would be possible, if not probable. that criticisms would arise, 
charges of favoritism would be brought, and out of that prac- 
tice would probably spring litigation which would finally inter- 
fere with the expeditious administration of the estates of in- 
solvent banks. If you adhere to the present system, it would 
be the duty of the comptroller to institute suits against all 
stockholders to enforce their double liability, and in many 
eases it would be unavoidable that the suit would be tied up 
in court for months and months, but under this plan you can 
act in a few days and help to clean up intelligently and in a 
common-sense way a business that has been closed, and you 
can do it with the approval of the court, so that everybody is 
satisfied, nobody can complain, and there will be no possible 
litigation to spring from it. That is evidently what the eomp- 
troller had in mind in preferring that it be done upon the 
approval of a court rather than merely through the machinery 
of the comptroller’s office. 

The point suggested by the gentleman from Colorado occurred 
to me, but I can see reasons why the comptroller himself would 
prefer that the action of a receiver under him should be ap 
proved by a court. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. And I respectfully submit this sug- 
gestion: The Comptroller of the Currency is under bond and 
ean be sued on his bond for any unwise conduct, or for im- 
proper adjustments of cases of this character, and therefore 
wisely prefers to have the protection of a court order as pro- 
vided. 

Mr. STEAGALL. And so can the receiver. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. And so can the receiver. This will 
be a protection to the receiver as well as the comptroller. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. BUSBY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. BUSBY. Is it not a fact that under the authority granted 
by the provisions of this bill the Comptroller of the Currency, 
as well as the other officials mentioned, would be permitted to 
compromise claims against stockholders in national banks, and 
would it not be the tendency always for individual stockhold- 
ers, regardless of the fact that they might be entirely respon- 
sible, to try to shave their liability by a compromise? 

Mr, BRAND of Georgia. I think not. 

Mr. BUSBY. Does not the gentleman think, regardless of 
the fact that they are entirely solvent and could be made to pay 
in a suit against them for liability because of their stocks, 
that if we pass this bill the tendency will be among the per- 
sons who are liable because they own stocks to try to get a 
compromise and thereby injure the assets of the bank? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. The fallacy of the gentleman’s 
, statement is based on the assumption that a man has property 
and therefore the assessment could be collected without a com- 
promise. We do not want this bill passed for that class of 
stockholders but we want it passed for that class who have no 
money and who do not own property out of which the assess- 
ment could be realized. 

Mr. BUSBY. If we should pass a bill granting authority to 
compromise in the manner suggested here, would it not apply 
to everyone? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. No. The receiver of an insolvent 
bank and the Comptroller of the Currency are not going to 
compromise with any assessed stockholder if he can be made 
to pay the assessment. 

Mr. BUSBY. I understand that; but the tendency will be for 
him to try to get a compromise instead of meeting his liability 
100 per cent, as he now has to do under the law. I just raise 
that question for the consideration of the gentleman and others. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I know the question is a fair one, 
but, as the gentleman knows, the receiver, the receiver's attor- 
ney, and the Comptroller of the Currency can find out whether 
a stockholder has sufficient property from which the assessment 
made against him can be collected. 

Mr. BUSBY. That is quite likely so. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. And they are not going to settle 
or compromise with anyone if that is true. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The thought occurred to me that the pro- 
vision contained in the bill permitting a compromise to be made 
of the individual liability of any shareholder is primarily for 
the benefit of the depositors, who otherwise might lose the 
money they had in the bank, and that it is a greater protection 
for the depositors to have that provision in the law, 
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Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Exactly. And I thank the gentle- 
man for his suggestion. In this connection I want to remind 
you the comptroller and his receiver are representing the in- 
nocent depositors in every insolyent national bank in this 
Union, and they ought to be permitted to make any compromise 
which will be to their interest. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I will. 

Mr. STEAGALL. May I suggest this in answer to one of the 
inquiries, and that is that the comptroller has authority now 
to compromise with the stockholders after a suit has been 
entered and pending judgment, but months and months may 
elapse before it is possible to do that in many cases. I have 
knowledge right now of a case that is pending before the comp- 
troller’s office where a bank has failed and the Federal reserve 
bank is the only creditor other than the depositors, The de- 
positors themselves have gotten together and worked out a 
plan by which the affairs of that bank are to be taken over and 
two-thirds of the depositors’ liabilities cared for immediately, 
in order to enable the farmers to go about the making of their 
crops and to collect their deposits at a time when it will be 
worth much more to them than it would be if the matter is to 
drag through months and months. 

But the comptroller is confronted with this very provision of 
law which denies him the right to go about the matter in a 
common-sense way and work out a common-sense, practical so- 
lution of it, agreeable to everybody, and put that into effect and 
relieve the whole situation. 

There is a case pending now of which I have personal knowl- 
edge that this statute would take care of in this way. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I thank the gentleman from Ala- 
bama for the information he imparts to the House; and as the 
gentleman from Alabama has said, the comptroller has au- 
thority to do this after he has sued the stockholder and ob- 
tained a judgment, but he has not the authority to do so before 
you obtain a judgment against the stockholder. That is the 
vice of the present law. 

I am much in accord with the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Eaton] with respect to his amendment, and 
I anr certainly grateful to my friend the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Baxsour] in making a very valuable suggestion. 

What we want is to get speedy passage of this resolution, 
because there are a number of banks in the country now in the 
hands of receivers and they are running up against this propo- 
sition all the time. 

Mr. BUSBY. Will the gentieman yield further? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. BUSBY. I would like to make this further observation: 
While it may be a little bit bunglesome and unhandy to pro- 
ceed in court, as we have to do under the law as it stands to- 
day, does not the gentleman think that the publicity given to 
the occasion, the assurance as the law stands facing the stock- 
holder that he must come across on his liability 100 per cent 
if he meets the demand that the law fixes, and the further fact 
that the court decree is a permanent, open record showing the 
public just how the affair was handled, that these three points 
mentioned are worth consideration when we come to. thinking 
of the passage of this bill? I am not opposing the bill, but I 
would like for us to examine the ground over which we are 
nroving. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. That is what some of us have been 
trying to do for several years. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Georgia has again expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. EATON]. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, the experiences of 
each of us probably have influenced and indicated our views on 
a bill of this sort. If the intention is to facilitate the compro- 
mise and settlement of directors’ liabilities, I submit to any of 
you who have had experience in these things that this bill does 
very little more than the present law, for if I agree, either as 
the representative of the receiver or as the representative of 
the stockholder, upon some type of compromise settlement, I 
have only to get the approval of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and then the suit is prepared, it is taken into court, and 
the court hears the statement, and in every Federal court that I 
have had experience with, or have heard of from receivers who 
have come to our office, the question asked is, Has this the 
approval of the Comptroller of the Currency? And if the 
answer is yes, the order is entered right then and there. 

With this bill you have not done a single thing to expedite 
the settlement of a stockholder’s liability of the type mentioned 
by the gentleman from Georgia. If, however, you permit the 
Comptroller of the Currency and the receiver to make a deci- 
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sion, you have done something that cuts out one of the steps in 
the settlement of stockholders’ liabilities at the present time. 

I take it that it is not intended that the court should act 
actually or merely in a pro forma manner. The court is sup- 
posed to look at the papers which show that there is a settle- 
ment being made, and is supposed to ask some questions about 
it, and if he is satisfied with the approval of the receiver and 
the Comptroller of the Currency, that is one thing; but you are 
still requiring him to do that under this bill. 

As I suggested a moment ago, I am going to submit an amend- 
ment to strike out the words on the fifth and sixth lines, and I 
trust the gentleman in charge of the bill will accept it, if what 
you want is to expedite the handling of the settlement. If you 
simply want to make a change in the red tape, changing it 
from red to pink, that is another matter. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I can not speak for the Senator 
from Georgia, but speaking for myself, if this were an origi- 
nal proposition, I would consent to the amendment, but I do not 
feel authorized to consent to it as we are voting upon Senator 
Gerorce’s bill, and I do not feel like consenting when the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and his attorney want this provision to 
remain in the bill. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Now, is not this true? Bven 
though the Comptroller of the Currency and his attorney may 
say they want this provision in the bill, that is possibly the po- 
sition they ought to take in their official capacity; but when 
this Congress, after considering the situation and looking at it 
from all angles, says to the comptroller, “ We put the responsi- 
bility on your shoulders,” that is another thing. As it is now, 
you are leaving the responsibility just where it is. You are 
requiring the approval of the court and the approval.of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Where is it now? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. And at the present time everything 
can be done that is done here even to the entering of the judg- 
ment. You prepare your suit, you take it into court, you have 
your judgment entered, and you have your agreement for com- 
promise there, and it is all done with the court in two minutes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. You can settle that class of cases 


after judgment, but this bill deals with a class of cases that 


are under consideration before a suit is ever filed and before 
any judgment is obtained and before any execution is issued. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. I do not see that you do that by 
this bill. You require the order of the court and you put 
your papers in the receivership case, either with or without 
fees depending upon the particular jurisdiction, and your whole 
story is taken into court, whether you call it an application for 
an order or whether you call it a complaint, or whatever you 
may call it. These papers all have to be written, and you have 
not done away with a single thing that is done now; at any 
rate, that is the experience of lawyers in our part of the country 
who have been handling these national bank receiverships. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado, Yes, 

Mr. STEAGALL. You can get the approval of the court to 
this order without any delay, and when you act upon an order 
of the court the issue is closed and settled, whereas if you lodge 
this power in the receiver and in the comptroller there will arise 
cases, frequently, where criticism will be indulged and charges 
of unfairness or collusion will be brought, and you will have a 
system that will invite litigation. I dare say, the comptroller 
had this in mind in working out the measure in its present 
form, and I am sure the comptroller’s office would rather have 
no legislation at all than to remove the matter of compromise 
entirely from the control of the courts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the gentleman from Colorado for the purpose 
of offering an amendment? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do not yield; I have not yielded for 
that purpose, but I would like to know the text of the amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be reported for information, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In lines 5 and 6, strike out the following language: “ And upon the 
order of a court of record of competent jurisdiction.” 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this bill is the result of a recommendation of the Comptroller 
of the Currency in a technical matter with which he has been 
confronted in administration. The attorneys of the depart- 
ment have worked out a plan for the correction of this obstacle 
that has confronted the department in the handling of these 
cases. Because of that fact I hope the bill may be passed just 
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as presented from the committee. It has been passed by the 
Senate, it has the approval of the committee of the House, 
and relieves the situation which confronts the department. 

Under the present provisions of the national banking law, the 
receivers of national banks are authorized to sell or compound 
bad or doubtful debts. The Federal courts have held that a 
stock assessment is not within the category of bad or doubtful 
debts as set forth in the statute. See the cases of Price v. Yates 
(19 Fed. case 11418; 96 Fed. 678, 53 Fed. 38). Due to these 
decisions it has been impossible for the receivers of national 
banks to compromise stock assessments without first reducing 
the stock assessment to judgment by entering suit even where 
there is no doubt that the full amount of the’ assessment could 
not be recovered. The result has been that the receivers of 
these banks have in many cases been forced to expend funds 
in bringing suit where it was obvious, due to the financial con- 
dition of the debtor, that only a portion of the judgment ob- 
tained could ultimately be collected. 

This bill will permit a more efficient liquidation and ad- 
ministration of national banks in the hands of receivers and 
has the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency and the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield me five minutes? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield the gentleman from Arkansas five 
minutes, 

Mr. WINGO. I think I am safe in making this statement; 
That if you were to cut out the language requiring the approval 
of the court, you could not get the bill reported out from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, and I do not believe you 
could get the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency, I 
do not believe you could get the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. I have not talked with either one of them. 

I have great respect for the gentleman from Colorado, and I 
appreciate the force of some of his statements. But the one thing 
that is sought to do is to make it possible beyond peradventure, 
where there is no controversy, of having a simple process by 
which a compromise can be arrived at and approved. 

I do not know anything about the procedure in the gentle- 
man’s State of Colorado, but in the courts where I practice it 
would be simplified a great deal, not only in time but in cost. 
This order can be entered in 10 minutes if the court is satisfied. 

Now the gentleman may say that the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency can be trusted. That is true, but now and then he may 
be confronted with two bad situations. The first, the receiver 
may be incompetent. Another is, he has a receiver whose 
integrity is a little bit cloudy. That is bound to occur in the 
course of time. I do not care how careful a man may be, that 
may take place. 

Now, here is a man out in the field—perhaps in Oklahoma or 
Colorado. The Comptroller of the Currency is busy here, Ordi- 
narily when a receiver sends in his recommendation the Comp- 
troller of the Currency will go over it and if it looks all right 
he is going to approve it unless he is put on inquiry. 

Now, there may be some people back in Colorado who are 
interested, but they hesitate to sit down and write the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, in black and white, that this thing is 
not exactly right. But if it goes into a Federal court these men 
can find some way in which it can be stated to the court that 
you had better inquire into this, and I think that would be done. 
I think the average Federal judge and the comptroller would 
look into the integrity and the general efficieney of the receiver 
before he takes his statement. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield. 

Mr. STHVENSON. I will say that within the last hour I 
discussed that matter with the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
this bill is exactly what he desires. They want the approval of 
the court. They do that all the time in ordinary claims, but 
they have not the right to do it in stockholders’ liability. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield fiye minutes more to 
the gentleman from Arkansas, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, in other words, it is largely a 
matter of procedure. I think the comptroller is entitled to pro- 
tection as well as the creditors of a bank. Then the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL] suggested another consideration. 
If you cut out the approval of the court, what have you got? 
Suppose the gentleman was representing a creditor of that 
bank? ‘Time rolled on, and before the statute of limitations ran 
he would say, “I think that was a collusive settlement; I be- 
lieve by bringing a suit I can possibly biuff this stockholder into 
paying a little bit more.” There would be an incentive to go 
into court and bring the proper action, which will very readily 
occur to the gentleman, and that would throw it back into the 
court possibly after the receiver had gone from the territory. 
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The thing is wound up and evidence would not be readily avail- 
able, as it would have been in the first instance. I think that, 
among other considerations, impressed the committee with the 
wisdom of seeing that this is a proper course. It is full of 
checks and balances. Let me call my friend’s attention to this 
fact. We will not let the Secretary of the Treasury, great man 
that he is, compromise a claim against the United States Gov- 
ernment for over, I think it is, $3,000. I ask the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] whether I am correct about 
that? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe it used to be $500. 

Mr. WINGO. I thought we raised it to $3,000, but that was 
probably just a proposal. Is that because we are afraid to 
trust the Secretary of the Treasury? No; that is not it, but 
we are jealous to see that there shall always be checks and bal- 
ances that will not only guarantee a protection against a cor- 
rupt official, not only against an improvident official, a careless 
official, but against one who, however vigilant he might be, 
might be overreached by some underling. 

And then, above all, for the protection of the reputation of 
the official himself, because unfortunately there are so many 
people, weak people, in the world, who believe everyone else is 
as weak as they are, and who think if given a chance they will 
be as corrupt as these weaklings would be corrupt, if they had 
the courage, and they are always suspicious of every Member 
of Congress, of every member of the Cabinet, of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and of the President himself, of everyone, and 
are ready to believe evil of them and judge everyone else by 
their own weak character. So, for the protection of public 
officials, it is wise to have an orderly process that will give 
verity to this proceeding, and that is what I think this bill 
will do, and at the same time simplify a present cumbersome 
process. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. 
that I wish to present. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I do not yield to the gentle- 
man to offer an amendment. I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, SNELL). 
will state it. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. I desire to ask the Chair to inform 
me how I may have the Recorp show I have prepared and pre- 
sented an amendment to this bill, 8. 544. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk informs the Chair 
that the gentleman’s amendment has already been read into the 


Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment 


The gentleman 


RD. 
Mr. BATON of Colorado. But not as being offered to the bill 
but as a proposal to offer it to the bill, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The previous question has been 
ordered. The question is on a third reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was Tead the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. McFappen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

STOCK OF INSOLVENT MEMBER BANKS, FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
6604) to amend sections 6 and 9 of the Federal reserve act, 
and for other purposes, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That section 6 of the act of December 23, 1913, 
known as the Federal reserve act (U. 8. C., title 12, sec. 288), be 
amended and reenacted to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. If any member bank shall be declared insolvent and a re- 
ceiver appointed therefor, the stock held by it in said Federal reserve 
bank shall be canceled, without impairment of its liability, and all 
eash-paid subscriptions on said stock, with one-half of 1 per cent per 
month from the period of last .dividend, if earned, not to exceed the 
book value thereof, shall be first applied to all debts of the Insolvent 
member bank to the Federal reserve bank, and the balance, if any, shall 
be paid to the receiver of the insolyent bank. 

“Tf any national bank which has not gone into liquidation as pro- 
vided in section 5220 of the Revised Statutes (U. 8. C., title 12, see, 181) 
and for which a receiver has not already been appointed for other lawful 
cause, shall discontinue its banking operations for a period of 60 days 
the Comptroller of the Currency may, if he deems it advisable, appoint 
a receiver for such bank. The stock held by the said national bank in 
the Federal reserve bank of its district shall thereupon be canceled and 
said national bank shall receive in payment therefor, under regulations 


to be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, a sum equal to its cash- 
paid subscriptions on the shares canceled and one-half of 1 per cent a 


month from the period of the last dividend, if earned, not to exceed the 
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book value thereof, less any liability of such national bank to the Fed- 
éral reserve bank. 

“Whenever the capital stock of a Federal reserve bank is reduced 
either on account of a reduction in capital stock of any member bank or 
of the liquidation or insolvency of such bank or on account of the 
appointment of a recelver for a national bank following discontinuance 
of its banking operations as provided in this section, the board of direc- 
tors shall cause to be executed a certificate to the Comptroller of the 
Currency showing such reduction of capital stock and the amount repaid 
to such bank.” 

Ssc. 2. That the eighth paragraph of section 9 of the Federal re- 
serve act as amended (U. S, C., title 12, sec. 327), be amended and 
reenacted to read as follows: 

“If at any time it shall appear to the Federal Reserve Board that a 
member bank has failed te comply with the provisions of this section 
or the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board made pursuant thereto, 
or has ceased to exercise banking functions without a receiver or liqui- 
dating agent having been appointed therefor, it shall be within the 
power of the board after hearing to require such bank to surrender its 
stock in the Federal reserve bank and to forfeit all rights and privileges 
of membership. The Federal Reserve Board may restore membership 
upon due proof of compliance with the conditions imposed by this 
section.” 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill is to 
permit the cancellation of Federal reserve bank stock held by 
member banks which have gone out of business without a 
receiver or liquidating agent having been appointed therefor. 

The enactment of such a bill was recommended by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in its annual report for the year 1927— 
pages 46-48—and again in its annual report for the year 1928— 
page 41, Before reporting on the bill the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency heid a hearing at which Governor Young and 
Vice Governor Platt, of the Federal Reserve Board; Mr. Walter 
Wyatt, general counsel of the Federal Reserve Board; and Mr. 
F. G. Awalt, Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, appeared and 
explained the purpose and effect of the bill in detail. 

Under the present law Federal reserve bank stock issued to 
member banks may be canceled only when the member bank 
holding such stock— 

First. Has been formally placed in yoluntary liquidation in 
the manner provided by law; 

Second. Has been placed in the hands of a receiver; 

Third. Has yoluntarily withdrawn from membership in the 
— reserve system, which ean be done by State banks 
only; or 

Fourth. Has been expelled from membership in the Federal 
nei system, which can be done only in the case of State 

anks. 

It sometimes happens that a member bank will cease to 
transact a banking business without any of the above steps 
having been taken. Under such circumstances there is no 
lawful authority to cancel the Federal reserve bank stock, and 
the Federal reserve bank must continue to pay dividends on the 
stock, although the member bank is entirely dormant and main- 
tains no reserve balance. This usually happens when another 
bank takes over the assets and assumes the liabilities of the 
member bank without any formal consolidation or liquidation 
of the member bank, 

Such cases cause annoyance and inconvenience to both the 
Federal reserve bank and the Federal Reserve Board, since 
the present law does not provide for them. The Federal reserve 
bank does not desire to continue paying dividends on such stock, 
and sometimes the stockholders of the member bank desire to 
have the Federal reserve bank stock canceled in order that the 
value thereof may be distributed amongst them. It is to cover 
this hiatus in the law that this bill was introduced. 

PROVISION AS TO STATE BANKS 


With reference to State member banks, the present law 
(par. 8 of sec. 9 of Federal reserve act; U. S. C., title 12, 
sec, 327) provides that when a State bank fails to comply 
with the provisions of that section the Federal Reserve Board, 
after a hearing, may require such bank to surrender its stock 
in the Federal reserve bank and to forfeit all rights and privi- 
leges of membership; and this bill would amend that para- 
graph of the Federal reserve act so as to give the board the 
same power when a State member bank ceases to exercise bank- 
ing functions without a receiver or liquidating agent having 
been appointed therefor. 

The next paragraph of section 9 of the Federal reserve act 
(U. S. C., title 12, sec. 328) provides that State banks may 
withdraw voluntarily from the Federal reserve system, and 
then provides that: 

Whenever a member bank shall surrender its stockholdings In a Fed- 
eral reserve bank, or shall be ordered to do so by the Federal Reserve 
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Board, under authority of law, all of its rights and privileges as a 
member bank shall thereupon cease and determine, and after due pro- 
vision has been made for any indebtedness due or to become due to 
the Federal reserve bank it shall be entitled to a refund of its cash- 
paid subscription, with interest at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent 
per month from date of last dividend, if earned, the amount refunded 
in no event to exceed the book value of the stock at that time, and shall 
likewise be entitled to repayment of deposits and of any other balance 
due from the Federal reserve bank. 


This provision enables the Federal reserve bank to require the 
retirement of all indebtedness of the member bank, due or to 
become due to the Federal reserve bank, to be paid or provided 
for before the Federal reserve bank refunds to the member bank 
the amount paid for the Federal reserve bank stock which is 
canceled, 

PROVISION AS TO NATIONAL BANKS 

Where a national bank has ceased to exercise banking func- 
tions, its capital stock usually has been impaired or become 
totally wiped out, and in such cases the Comptroller of the 
Currency, under section 5205 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. 
C., titie 12, sec. 55), may serye notice upon the bank to re- 
Store its capital, and upon failure of the bank to do so may 
levy a pro rata assessment upon the shareholders for the pur- 
pose of restoring such capital; and if the bank fails to restore 
its capital stock and shall refuse to go into liquidation for three 
months after receiving notice of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency he may then appoint a receiver. If the capital stock of 
the national bank is impaired, therefore, when it ceases to 
transact business, the comptroller, by adopting this roundabout, 
cumbersome method provided in existing law for going institu- 
tions, may finally appoint a recelver. 

This is an unnecessarily cumbersome and expensive procedure 
in cases of this kind; and the attached bill would provide for 
this situation by inserting in section 6 of the Federal reserve 
act (U. S. O., title 12, see. 288) a provision authorizing the 
Comptroller of the Currency, in his discretion, to appoint a 
receiver for any national bank which has discontinued its bank- 
ing operations for a period of 60 days without being placed in 
voluntary liquidation and without a receiver having been ap- 
pointed therefor for other cause. The amendment further pro- 
vides that, upon the appointment of such receiver, the Federal 
reserve bank stock held by such national bank shall be canceled 
and that the bank shall receive in payment therefor a sum equal 
to its eash-paid subscriptions on the shares canceled, plus one- 
half of 1 per cent from the period of the last dividend, if earned, 
less any liability of the national bank to the Federal reserve 
bank. 

This provision is favored not only by the Federal Reserve 
Board but also by the Comptroller of the Currency, who recom- 
mended a somewhat similar method of winding up the affairs of 
such banks in his annual report for the year 1928. 

There has been some opposition to the provision authorizing 
the appointment of a receiver for a national bank merely because 
it has ceased to transact a banking business without going into 
voluntary liquidation. ‘This opposition is based upon the thought 
that the reputation and good will built up by such bank may be 
of some value to its shareholders and that they ought not to be 
deprived of it merely because they have ceased to transact a 
banking business. 

The obvious answer is that in such cases the stockholders have 
abandoned whatever good will they may have built up and it is 
no injustice to take away from them something which they have 
already abandoned. 

Another obvious answer is that the comptroller, by following 
the roundabout method provided in section 5205 of the Revised 
Statutes, may appoint a receiver for such bank in most cases 
under existing law. 

On principle, the answer to this argument is that national 
banks are created as instrumentalities of the Federal Govern- 
ment to perform certain fiscal functions for the Federal Gov- 
ernment when called upon to do so by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. From a constitutional standpoint, this is the sole 
reason for their existence and the sole constitutional justifica- 
tion for their creation under an act of Congress. When they 
have ceased to transact any banking business, they are no 
longer in a position to perform any service for the Federal 
Government or for the public; the reason for their existence 
has disappeared; and it is proper to terminate their corporate 
existence by the appointment of a receiver if the stockholders 
of such bank will not voluntarily accomplish this result by a 
vote to place the bank in voluntary liquidation. 

A practical answer to the objection to the appointment of a 
receiver in such cases is that, if dormant bank charters are to 
be permitted to remain outstanding with the right of the bank 
to resume the transaction of a banking business at any time, 
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the Comptroller of the Currency and the State banking au- 
thorities will have no way of knowing whether the creation of 
additional banks is justified in a place where such dormant 
charters exist, One of the most important considerations which 
has to be weighed by the Comptroller of the Currency and the 
State banking authorities when an application is made for a 
new bank charter is the question whether there already are 
enough banks in the town and whether the proposed new bank 
could reasonably expect to obtain enough business to operate 
successfully. If the authorities decide that there is room for just 
one more bank in town and approve the new bank charter, and 
if there are dormant bank charters outstanding in that same 
town, such dormant banks may be revived and the town may 
thus become “ overbanked,” creating an unhealthy banking sit- 
uation and probably stifling the new bank in the first years 
of its existence. Moreover, those having control of the dormant 
bank charters may use the threat to resume business as a means 
of forcing other persons desiring to open a bank to buy such 
dormant bank charters instead of organizing entirely new banks, 

In many of these cases the bank is “taken over” by another 
bank because it is either insolvent or approaching insolvency; 
and, in such cases, the bank’s reputation and good will are not 
of much value. 

The bill does not require the appointment of a receiver, but 
merely authorizes the comptroller to do so “if he deems it ad- 
visable.” In any case, therefore, where there is a good reason 
for keeping the old charter alive, the comptroller can refrain 
from appointing a receiver. 

TEXTUAL CHANGES WHICH WOULD BE MADE IN LAW BY H, R. 6604 

The following print shows the exact textual changes which 
H. R. 6604, as reported out on January 23, 1930, by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee would make in sections 6 
and 9 of the Federal reserye act as they now read. Nothing 
would be stricken out of existing law. The new language 
which would be added is indicated by capital letters. 

Section 1 of H. R. 6604 as reported to the House would change 
section 6 of the Federal reserve act, as follows: 


Sec. 6. If any member bank shall be declared insolvent and a receiver 
appointed therefor, the stock held by it in said Federal reserve bank 
shall be canceled, without impairment of its liability, and all cash- 
paid subscriptions on said stock, with one-half of 1 per cent per 
month from the period of last dividend, IF EARNED, not to exceed 
the book value thereof, shall be first applied to all debts of the in- 
solvent member bank to the Federal reserve bank, and the balance, if 
any, shall be paid to the receiver of the insolyent bank. 

If any national bank which has not gone into liquidation as provided 
in section 5220 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 12, sec. 181), 
and for which a receiver has not already been appointed for other law- 
ful cause, shall discontinue its banking operations for a period of 60 
days, the Comptroller of the Currency may, if he deems it advisable, 
appoint a receiver for such bank. ‘The stock held by the said national 
bank in the Federal reserve bank of its district shall thereupon be can- 
celed, and suid national bank shall receive in payment therefor, under 
regulations to be prescribed by the Fedéral Reserve Board, a sum equal 
to its cash-paid subscriptions on the shares canceled, and one-half of 1 
per cent a month from the period of the last dividend, if earned, not to 
exceed the book value thereof, less any liability of such national bank 
to the Federal reserve bank. 

Whenever the capital stock of a Federal reserve bank is reduced, 
either on account of a reduction in capital stock of any member bank 
or of the liquidation or insolyency of such bank, or on account of the 
appointment of a receiver for a national bank following discontinuance 
of its banking operations as provided in this section, the board of 
directors shall cause to be executed a certificate to the Comptroller of 
the Currency showing such reduction of capital stock and the amount 
repaid to such bank. 


Section 2 of H. R. 6604, as reported to the House, would 
change the eighth paragraph of section 9 of the Federal reserve 
act as follows: 


If at any time it shall appear to the Federal Reserve Board that a 
member bank has failed to comply with the provisions of this section 
or the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board made pursuant thereto, 
or has ceased to exercise banking functions without a receiver or 
liquidating agent having been appointed therefor, it shall be within the 
power of the board after hearing to require such bank to surrender its 
stock in the Federal reserve bank and to forfeit all rights and privileges 
of membership. ‘The Federal Reserve Board may restore membership 
upon due proof of compliance with the conditions imposed by this 
section. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 
me some time? 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr, STEVENSON]. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
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Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I shall 
take that much time. The bill contains a good many provisions. 
My view of it is that the provision on the second page is the 
most vital and most necessary: 

If any national bank which has not gone into liquidation as provided 
in section 5220 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 12, sec. 181) 
aud for which a receiver has not already been appointed for other law- 
ful cause, shall discontinue its banking operations for a period of 60 
days the Comptroller of the Currency may, if he deems it advisable, ap- 
point a receiver for such bank. 


When a bank has stopped doing business, gone out of business, 
having probably no liabilities to their ordinary creditors or 
depositors, why should the comptroller be given authority to in- 
terfere with it at all? In this day and time many banks are 
being taken over, and, by the way, many of them are going to 
the bad, so all these questions then become vital. Here is a 
bank that sells off its assets, lock, stock, and barrel, sells out to 
an absorbing bank, has nothing left except its franchise, but it 
has that. It has not surrendered it, and if it is in a community 
where the comptroller would not grant more than one franchise 
for a national bank, they can sit there, and if anyone else under- 
takes to start a bank, they can come up and say, “ We have a 
charter, you can not get a charter because we have one,” and 
they can keep another group who want to establish a national 
bank there from establishing one there because of the rules, 
which are rather rigid, about granting more than one charter, 
in a town of a certain size. That is done for one purpose, of 
course, That is to give those who want to establish a new 
bank an opportunity to buy them out. You say that may be 
a proper thing to do, to allow them the value of a franchise. 

Well, they did not pay anything for the franchise except to 
comply with the law. They made it worth 100 cents on the 
dollar when the comptroller let them have it, and the comp- 
troller allowed them the franchise in consideration of their going 
to work and serving the public. There is no institution in this 
country that is of greater service to the public than the bank 
of the ordinary community. We are appreciating that more 
and more as banks are getting fewer. Not long ago all the 
banks in my county failed, and we found out what it meant to 
be without a bank. 

“A bank is created, in the first place, to allow the stockholders 
to make a reasonable income from it. They are created, in 
the next place, for the purpose of serving the commerce of the 
public, and if they cease to discharge that function, which is a 
primary one, with the public, and retain their charter, which 
they regard as an asset, and prevent other people from obtaining 
a charter of the same kind, we give to the comptroller the right 
and power to stop the exercise of that function, and he will 
appoint a receiver and wind up the affairs of the bank. The 
winding up by the receiver automatically ends their franchise. 

Formerly and until recently there was no great need for this, 
beeause the bank charters were limited to a time. They had 
to be renewed every 20 years, and therefore if they undertook 
to play that game their charter would die. But a few years 
ago we made a national bank charter, like most of the State 
bank charters, continuous during good behavior, and we hardly 
considered that that good behavior was violated by their not 
doing anything. So if that change of the law necessitates this 
change, you will have bank charters in the hands of parties 
that have not been discharging their functions under that char- 
ter for a number of years, and it will require a commission 
appointed by the President to find out how many bank charters 
throughout the country are not being used. 

That is the purpose of this bill. There was a feeling among 
certain people that you were taking away from people a fran- 
chise that is a valuable property. You are merely putting them 
out of business when they try to hold up the public. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Have you in mind any instances where 
banks have suspended for more than 60 days and then resumed 
the business? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I do not know of instances where they 
have resumed the banking business, but I know of one case 
where they sold out after stopping, and retained the franchise, 
and stood in the way of any other bank occupying the territory 
under the charter that they had got. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There might be cases where negotiations 
were going on for 60 days as to the bank resuming business 
under a reorganization plan. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Those negotiations are always conducted 
while the bank is still a going concern. This bill provides that 
if they discontinue their banking business entirely for 60 days, 
this will go into effect, and you could not find a bank closing 
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up and then beginning to negotiate. The other day I heard of 
one bank that sold out to another, and—— 

Mr, STAFFORD. I know of some instances where the doors 
of banks have been closed and they resumed business again by 
making arrangements with some other bank to absorb them 
after closing their doors. I was wondering if there are any 
instances where the banks did that after the 60-day period. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The Comptroller of the Currency has the 
power, but I do not see any reason for his exercise of the 
power. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. The discretion is left with the 
Comptroller of the Currency to exercise his judgment, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency is usually a man whom you can 
trust to exercise that discretion. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I yield to myself 10 minutes in 
behalf of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN]. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, as usual the question asked by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] goes to the heart 
of the matter. He has asked how many cases of the kind that 
he referred to exist. The able gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Stevenson] could recollect only one case, the case in 
Chicago, where they sold out and paid off all the creditors and 
all their depositors; but they were so situated that their name 
might be worth something. Somebody wanted to get their name 
for nothing. Those people were so misguided out there as to 
say, “If you want it, you must pay for it,” When boiled down, 
that is the only reason I could find why they wanted to increase 
the autocratic power of the bureau authorities. I appreciate 
the wisdom of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVEN- 
son], and if I ever got into trouble I would send for him, be- 
cause he could justify anything I did; but there is more in this 
bill than he suggests. 

I am not going to take the time to expose what really is in 
this bill. It would be like pouring water on a duck’s back, for 
you are going to pass the bill. I am going to bottom myself and 
justify my vote against the bill on this broad statement: Noth- 
ing has ever been shown to our committee that would justify 
this arbitrary power being vested in another burean chief. 

Now, here comes a man, and without any showing that any 
creditor is involved, and without any showing that the rights of 
any depositor are inyolved, they arbitrarily appoint a receiver 
and put them to a lot of expense. Why? Because, forsooth, 
they might not want him to use a certain trade name. That is 
the only reason for giving this authority, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


I believe the statutes provide, in instances 
where creditors are involved or the Government has an interest 
by reason of a bank having issued bank notes, for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the point I am making here. 
have ample law to do everything they want to do to meet every 
situation involving protection of the creditors, the public, and 
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the stockholders. There is no use of my going into all the de- 
tails, because I have not the strength nor have you the time and 
patience. They simply say they do not want to be worried with 
red tape. You say, Can yeu not trust Comptroller Pole? Yes; 
you can, because he is one of the greatest men who has ever been 
in that office; but he may die next year and be out of office. By 
my vote I am not going to vest such arbitrary power in any 
Cabinet officer. I would not vest it in my Democratic President, 
in a Republican President, or anybody else, because it is not 
necessary. It is an arbitrary power over business men. They 
are not insolvent ; they have done nothing wrong; they have paid 
all their depositors; settled all claims against them and just 
have their own business name left. They say, “ Well, we do not 
like it, because you have not wound up your business to suit us, 
so we are going to put you to the expense of a receiyer.” Then 
a bureau chief here will send another bureaucratic bug out to 
feast on them, when it is not necessary to protect either the 
public, the depositors, the stockholders, or the creditors. That 
is all there is in the bill. Of course, you are going to pass it. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Do I understand there 
question of protection at all involved in this bill? 

Mr. WINGO. Absolutely none on earth, except to protect the 
Comptroller of the Currency against the arbitrary refusal of 
some good, hard-headed business men who have built up a name 
and say they do not propose to give that away for nothing. 
That is all there is to it. 


is no 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

BANKING TRENDS 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 30 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, prompted by the questions of 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY] I am 
going to make some observations on the question of banking 
trends, having somewhat to do with the proposed hearings or 
study which the Committee on Banking and Currency is about 
to take up in connection with the branch, group, and chain 
banking problem. 

There is probably no problem of greater importance before the 
country than the subject of our future banking policy as affected 
by the recent trend toward an entire change of the present 
methods of the operation of banking service to the public. 

While the changes that have been wrought from time to time 
have been gradual, and the consideration of these changes has 
been confined principally to the banking fraternity, nevertheless, 
the subject now has become of such vital importance that the 
situation is being discussed by chambers of commerce and by ali 
business interests, as well as the public generally. It is for- 
tunate and timely that public attention is being directed to this 
important situation. 

Since the days of Alexander Hamilton, when the first banking 
law in this country was created, and following through all subse- 
quent enactments, including the laws creating the first bank up 
to the national bank act in the sixties, the Federal reserve act 
in 1913 and the subsequent amendments thereto, including the 
McFadden Act of 1927, the question has been raised as to 
whether the banking laws of our country have kept apace with 
the tremendous developments of industrial, commercial, and agri- 
cultural demands. The argument is put forward from time to 
time that they have not; and as evidence and proof of this fact, 
the yarious new methods in banking organizations are cited. I 
mean by this, those types of banking institutions which are 
operated outside of the Federal laws. The development of 
banking laws that has taken place in the various States of the 
Union during this period has broadened the opportunity for the 
development of State banking institutions to an extent that a 
new rivalry has existed for some years past between State insti- 
tutions and those institutions created and operated under na- 
tional laws. Notwithstanding the desire on the part of those 
interested to see a more unified system, including the legislators 
of the National and State Governments, competition has con- 
tinued and has been particularly accelerated during the past few 
years by the trend toward centralization, not only of industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural pursuits but through the great 
concentration of banking resources, which has got beyond the 
most imaginative mind and has aroused not only the bankers 
and business men of the country but is beginning to raise a great 
query in the minds of the general public as to just what all of 
this movement means and whether our present system is under- 
going such a change that eventually an entirely new system of 
banking and finance may result from the development of the va- 
rious methods of banking which are being put into operation at 
the present time. In this I refer to the apparent decline of 
unit or independent banking and the substitution therefor of 
these many so-called modern methods of banking, indicated by 
the apparent increased demand throughout the country for vari- 
ous methods of branch banking, group banking, chain banking, 
and centralized holding-company control of banks. This is a 
condition which has come about largely through a development 
instigated by banking minds without any particular demand 
from the public generally. 

It was thought when the Federal reserve act was passed that 
the central form of banking in this country was ended, as the 
Federal reserve law was pronounced by its advocates as a de- 
centralized system of central banking, advocated by many stu- 
dents of finance, including prominent members of the Monetary 
Commission, whose report furnished many of the basic prin- 
ciples of the Federal reserve system. Subsequent analysis and 
developments, however, indicate that the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, instead of decentralizing banking resources in the United 
States, has tended to centralize banking to an extent far 
beyond that which existed prior to the enactment of the law. 
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This is evidenced by the increased size and importance of big 
banks, principally in New York, Chicago, and other large cities, 
so that at the present time we find that the concentration of 
nation-wide banking assets under the control of these big banks 
or their affiliations has become so important that it is over- 
shadowing the entire Federal reserve system of operations. 
One naturally begins to wonder whether or not some of these 
large banks or groups may not entirely dominate the election of 
officers and directors of many of the Federal reserve banks and 
so be a factor in the determination of the changes in Federal 
reserve policy which are made from time to time by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Along with this change and development has come a change of 
the type and class of the general banking business. The original 
Federal reserve act was supposed to create an elastic currency 
and provide for the rediscount of eligible paper representing 
commercial transactions; but we find now, so far as elastie cur- 
rency is concerned, that the tendency is backward toward the 
old method of national-bank-secured currency. Again, the use 
of Government bonds has developed in the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, and instead of an increasing amount of eligible paper being 
utilized as the basis of obtaining Federal reserve credit, these 
Government bonds are being used to such an extent that one 
begins to wonder whether we now have an elastic currency or 
whether we have not returned to the old Government-bonds- 
secured circulating medium in the form of money and credit. 

In connection with these operations we must recognize the 
important part that management plays in connection with the 
supply of money and credit which is available through the opera- 
tions of the Federal reserve system. This increase in the im- 
portance of management has been brought about largely by the 
discovery of the additional powers and influences available 
under Federal reserve operations to control the total value of 
money and ¢redit, and the yardstick that is being used in deter- 
mining from time to time the amounts that, in the judgment 
of the management, may be necessary to supply the public needs. 
This is an important influence which can be used to maintain 
an industrial equilibrium so that along with the predicament 
of the possible change in an actual service to the publie of 
banking facilities, whether through the old-established system 
of unit banking, private banking, national and State trust com- 
pany banking, or the newer proposed plan of branch, chain, 
or group banking, has come this change in the fundamentals 
of banking operations. The whole thing might indicate a decay 
of old methods and that a complete change is very rapidly taking 
place in our economic and financial structure, 

I sometimes feel that the old spirit of craftsmanship is pass- 
ing out and as a substitute therefor, in lieu of individual appren- 
ticeship and skilled individual thinkers, we have entered a new 
economic era of mass production, where thought and machinery 
in our financial operations are being jammed together, and a 
new form of training is being adopted by the young people of 
this country as a result thereof. The old spirit of craftsman- 
ship and of individual effort is certainly being pushed aside for 
this new development; and individuals apparently are forced 
to connect themselves with one or the other of these big units 
in order to eke out an existence or else they find themselves 
attempting to operate as individuals against gigantic’ or over- 
powering competition. This not only applies to practically all 
forms of industry, including farming, but to banking as well. 

The passage of the McFadden Act in February, 1927, was 
the result of a realization of a change of banking conditions 
throughout the country, which had resulted in bringing about 
a wide gap between national banks and State banks, where 
membership was permitted under the Federal reserve system, 
and the more modern development of investment trusts, hold- 
ing company control of banks, and some evidences of chain 
banking, in an honest effort to effect a unification of banking 
in the United States and give national banks an equal oppor- 
tunity to exist with State banks, which in some instances had 
broader powers under State laws than national banks had under 
national charters. 

When this act was passed, it was thought that it would tend 
to bring about a unification in banking throughout the country. 
However, as branch banking had previously been authorized in 
a number of States and had increased rapidly by reason of this 
act in the larger cities, many national banks began leaving the 
system. Thereafter, a tendency was observed in certain sections 
of the country, notwithstanding the fact that national banks 
were given the right to have a limited number of branches, of 
holding company or chain banking to enlarge upon the develop- 
ment that had been started through the increase in the number 
of branches of the then existing banks, until at the present time 
we find ourselves in the midst of a decided development in 
these holding companies and chain banks, the end of which is 
apparently not in sight. When I sensed the trend of this deyel- 
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opment, I took occasion to write to the governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board and to the Comptroller of the Currency, calling 
theiy attention to this particular development, my letters read- 
ing as follows: 
May 2, 1927. 
Hon. D. R. CRISSINGER, 
Governor Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. 

Dean GOVERNOR CrISSINGER: I am handing you herewith copy of 
letter that I have this day mailed to Hon. J, W. McIntosh, Comptroller 
of the Currency, relative to the reported development of a compara- 
tively new method of chain banking in the United States through the 
purchase by holding companies or investment trusts of the controlling 
stock interests of banks. 

The comptroller has supervisory power over national banks. You 
haye the same powers over member banks of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem. Therefore to this extent I desire you to apply what I have said 
to the comptroller on this subject to the Federal reserve system, to 
the end that our independent banking system in this country may be 
kept free from this kind of domination or control. 

I feel sure of your entire cooperation in this respect. 

Very respectfully yours, 
L, T. MCFADDEN. 


May 2, 1927. 
Hon. J. W. MCINTOSH, 
Comptroller of the Currency, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CoLoNEL McIntTosH: I desire to invite your attention to a 
tendency toward the organization of holding companies, or the utiliza- 
tion of existing agencies, which are now buying or will buy bank stocks 
in various parts of the country for the purpose of centralizing control 
of several or possibly a large number of unit banks—a vicious form of 
chain banking. ‘The introduction of the English system of investment 
trusts into this country is somewhat responsible for the exploitation 
of a plan which is being eagerly adopted by clever Americans who de- 
sire to exploit their control of the banking resources of the independent 
banks to their own selfish ends. 

Chain banking is wrong in principle and has been so pronounced by 
the ablest bankers and citizenry in this country, and should not now 
be permitted in any form. And my purpose in now addressing you is 


with the thought that your good offices may be applied in an administra- 
tive way to stop any aendency of this kind. 


If supervisory forces can 
not cope with this tendency, prohibitive legislation must be resorted 
to. I am, however, of the opinion that your office, having supervisory 
powers over national banks, may stop the movement, at least in so far 
as national banks are concerned. 

There is probably no doubt now that in the enactment of the MeFad- 
den banking bill we have declared a national policy as regards branch 
banking which has driven some of the people who were striving for the 
control of unit banking in the United States to look for new methods 
to exploit the banking resources of the country to serve their own selfish 
purposes, and they are undoubtedly interested in this movement. 

I have such a high regard for the supervisory power vested in your 
office and your splendid corps of examiners that I believe that a word 
to your field men to report any accumulation of the stocks of national 
banks by holding or investment trusts or other companies proposing to 
control these unit banks through what must be termed chain banking 
would furnish the desired check on this dangerous development. 

It is probably not necessary for me to suggest to you the desirability 
of your examining force, when making their regular examinations of 
national banks, to inquire particularly into the sales or transfers of 
the stocks of the banks and to see in all cases that ownership of shares 
are properly recorded in the names of the real owners on the stock 
ledgers and transfer books of the banks so that the officers and direc- 
tors may know who really own or control stock. The importance of 
this suggestion will, I am sure, meet with the hearty cooperation of 
the independent management of the national banks and will be evidenced 
in their furnishing eyery aid possible to all national-bank examiners 
so the owners of the stock may be known at least to the management 
of the banks and the supervisory authorities and the public ultimately 
advised that the banks of the country are being properly operated. 

Yours respectfully, 
L. T. MCFADDEN. 


I am not going to take up the time of the House to read the 
replies to these letters, but will ask unanimous consent to insert 
them in the REcorp as a part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letters referred to follow: 

FEDERAL Reserve BOARD, 
Washington, May 18, 1927. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN : The Federal Reserve Board bas considered 
your letter of May 2, inclosing a copy of a letter addressed by you to 
the Comptroller of the Currency with reference to chain banking in the 
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United States through the purchase by holding companies or inyestment 
trusts of the controlling stock interests of banks. You suggest that the 
Federal Reserve Board adopt administrative measures calculated to con- 
trol or prevent the growth of this form of banking control among State 
bank members of the Federal reserve system. 

The Federal Reserye Board is powerless under the law to take the 
action which you suggest. There is no provision of statute which con- 
fers upon the board any authority to regulate or prohibit the holding 
of the stock of State member banks by any group or corporation. In 
this connection you will recall that in a letter addressed to you under 
date of January 8, 1926 (a copy of which is inclosed herewith (see 
pp. 8 to 10)), the Federal Reserve Board took occasion to recommend 
as amendments to your bill, H. R. 2, then pending in Congress, pro- 
visions designed to secure adequate information regarding national 
banks and State member banks which are closely related in management, 
operation, or interests to other banking institutions, and, in particular, 
to afford some check upon the abuses frequently occurring in chain 
banking. The suggestion of the Federal Reserve Board on this subject 
was not adopted. 

The board has attempted in prescribing conditions upon which State 
banks may be admitted to the Federal reserve system to effect some 
degree of control over chain banking. Among the conditions of mem- 
bership with which State banks entering the Federal reserve system are 
required to comply is the following: 

“Such bank or trust company, except after applying for and receiving 
the permission of the Federal Reserve Board, shall not consolidate with 
or absorb or purchase the assets of any other bank or branch bank for 
the purpose of operating such bank or branch bank as a branch of the 
applying bank; nor directly or indirectly, through affiliated corporations 
or otherwise, acquire an interest in another bank in excess of 20 per 
cent of the capital stock of such other bank; nor directly or indirectly 
promote the establishment of any new bank for the purpose of acquiring 
such an interest in it; nor make any arrangement to acquire such an 
interest.” 

This condition of membership was incorporated in the board’s regula- 
tions of 1924 and has been prescribed for every State bank admitted to 
membership since that time. Under the provisions of the recently en- 
acted McFadden Act, however, the board appears to be without au- 
thority to continue to impose a condition of membership of this kind. 
Section 9 of the Federal reserve act, as amended by the MeFadden Act, 
provides that the Federal Reserve Board may permit State banks to be- 
come members of the Federal reserve system, subject to the provisions 
of the Federal reserve act, “and to such conditions as it may prescribe 
pursuant thereto.” As there is no provision in the Federal reserve 
act which seems expressly or by necessary implication to authorize the 
imposition of a condition of membership designed to control or prohibit 
chain banking among State member banks, the Federal Reserve Board 
will be unable in the future to prescribe such a condition. 

Inasmuch as the existing law contains no provision designed to check 
or control chain banking, the remedy lies with Congress. The board 
will be very glad to do anything in its power to assist your committee 
in making a study of chain banking, 

By direction of the board. 

D. R. Crissincer, Governor. 

Hon. Lovis T. MCFADDEN, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


(Inclosure) 


Excerpt from board's letter of January 8, 1926, to Hon. Louis T. 
MCFADDEN, chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the House of Representatives—pages 8—10—referred to in the board's 
letter of May 18, 1927, to Congressman MCFADDEN : 

“2. That section 5240 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
as amended, be further amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph reading as follows: 

“* Whenever in the judgment of the Comptroller of the Currency any 
national banking association is so closely related in management, opera- 
tion, or interest to any other bank, banking association, trust company, 
securities company, or investment company that an examination of such 
national banking association fails to disclose its true condition in the 
absence of detailed information regarding such other related institution, 
such national banking association shall (a) obtain from such related 
institution and furnish to the Comptroller of the Currency a copy of a 
report of an examination of such related institution made by the State 
authorities simultaneously with an examination of such national bank- 
ing association made by examiners appointed by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, or (b) by such other means as may be deemed satisfactory 
by the Comptroller of the Currency, furnish to the Comptroller of the 
Currency detailed information regarding the condition and operation of 
such related institution. In such cases the Comptroller of the Currency 
may, upon request, furnish the State supervisor of banking, or other 
similar officers, copies of reports of examination of such related national 
banking association. If any national banking association shall] fail to 
comply with the requirements of this paragraph after a demand for such 
compliance has been made by the Comptroller of the Currency, the 
comptroller shall report the facts in the case to the Federal Reserva 
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Board, which may, after a hearing, issue an order depriving such na- 
tional banking association of the privilege of receiving any discounts, 
advancements, or accommodations from the Federal reserve bank of 
which it is a member until it bas complied fully with all demands made 
by the Comptroller of the Currency pursuant to the provisions of this 
paragraph. The Federal Reserve Board shall send & copy of such order 
by registered mail to such national banking association and a copy to 
the Federal reserve bank of which it is a member; and, after receipt of 
said order, such Federal reserve bank shall not rediscount any paper 
for, or make any loan, advancement, or other extension of credit to, 
such national banking association until said Federal reserve bank has 
been notified by the Federal Reserve Board that such national banking 
association has complied fully with the requirements of this paragraph,’ " 

This proposal is designed to secure adequate information regarding 
national banks which are related to other institutions and in par- 
ticular to afford some check upon certain abuses frequently engaged in 
by chains of banks. During the last few years a number of such 
chains have collapsed, and investigation shows that when a national 
bank is in such a chain an examination of it falls to disclose its true 
condition, due to the shifting of assets back and forth between the 
various institutions which make up the chain. 

“3. That section 9 of the Federal reserve act as amended be further 
amended by inserting therein, immediately after the sixth paragraph 
thereof, a new paragraph reading as follows: 

“Whenever, in the judgment of the Federal Reserve Board, any 
member bank is so closely related in management, operation, and 
interest to any other bank, banking association, trust company, securi- 
ties company, or investment company that an examination of such 
member bank fails to disclose its true condition in the absence of 
detailed information regarding such other related institution, such 
member bank shall (a) obtain from such related institution and 
furnish to the Federal Reserve Board a copy of a report of an examina- 
tion of such related institution made by the State authorities simul- 
taneously with an examination of such member bank, or (b) by such 
other means as may be deemed satisfactory by the Federal Reserve 
Board, furnish to the Federal Reserve Board detailed information 
regarding the condition and operations of such related institution. In 
such cases the Federal Reserve Board may, upon request, furnish the 
State supervisor of banking, or other similar officers, copies of reports 
of any examination of such related member bank which has been made 
by direction of the Federal Reserve Board or of the Federal reserve 
bank by examiners selected or approved by the Federal Reserve Board. 
If any member bank shall fail to comply with the requirements of 
this paragraph after a demand for such compliance has been made 
by the Federal Reserve Board, said board may, after a hearing, issue 
an order depriving such member bank of the privilege of receiving any 
discounts, advancements, or accommodations from the Federal reserve 
bank of which it is a member until it has complied fully with all 
demands made by the Federal Reserve Board pursuant to the provisions 
of this paragraph. The Federal Reserve Board shall send a copy of 
such order by registered mail to such member bank and a copy to 
the Federal reserve bank of which it is a member, and, after receipt 
of said order, such Federal reserve bank shall not rediscount any 
paper for, or make any loan, advancement, or other extension of credit 
to, such member bank until said Federal reserve bank has been notified 
by the Federal Reserve Board that such member bank has complied 
fully with the requirements of this paragraph.’ ” 

This proposal is similar to the preceding and is intended to apply 
to State banks and trust companies which are members of the Federal 
reserve system. At present the only penalty for noncompliance with 
any provision of the Federal reserve act by State member banks is 
that provided for in the seventh paragraph of section 9 of the Federal 
reserve act, which authorizes the Federal Reserve Board to expel from 
the Federal reserve system any State member bank which fails to 
comply with the provisions of that section. The penalty suggested 
above is less drastic but is nevertheless thought to be sufficient. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 9, 1927. 
Hon. Louis T. MCFADDEN, 
Chairman Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Washington, D. 0O. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of May 2, in which you invite my attention to the corporate ownership 
and control of national-bank stock and which you designate as “a 
vicious form of chain banking,” and in which you express the hope and 
desire that I shall use the supervisory powers of my office to prevent 
the further development of this form of banking control. 

The Federal Reserve Board has recently had this question under in- 
vestigation, and this office, being the governmental depository for such 
information for national banks, necessarily possesses complete records 
of the ownership of the stock. The national bank act itself requires 
every national bank not only to keep at all times a full and correct 
list of the names and residences of all of its shareholders, with the 
number of shares held by each, subject to the inspection of shareholders, 
ereditors, and State taxing authorities, but also requires the bank on the 
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first Monday of July of each year to transmit to the Comptroller of the 
Currency a list of such shareholders, verified by the oath of the presi- 
dent or cashier of the bank. In addition, the national-bank examiners, 
who examine each bank at least twice every year, regularly report to 
the comptroller every important change in the ownership of the stock 
of the bank as may have a bearing upon the control of bank operations. 

In this connection I wish to say that the Comptroller of the Currency, 
within the limitation of the powers vested in him by Congress, has 
heretofore, in every case where any particular ownership or control of 
national-bank stock appeared to be detrimental to the bank, exercised 
his authority to correct the situation. This is the settled policy of this 
office and needless to say will be continued. 

The corporations, however, which you hold responsible for the devel- 
opment of chain banking are creatures of the State legislatures. They 
receive their charter powers from the States. If these include the 
power to purchase bank stocks, including national bank stock (as is 
true in many instances in many States), their acts in purchasing the 
controlling interest in the stock of banks, national or State, are in 
accord with the State financial policy. Congress itself has heretofore 
made no declaration of policy with reference to this form of ownership 
of national-bank stock, and so far as the operations described by you 
are concerned, they do not violate the national banking laws as enacted 
by Congress, the responsibility for the enforcement of which rests upon 
the Comptrolier of the Currency. 

You, of course, know from your experience with national bank affairs, 
as a bank officer and as a legislator, that it is unlawful for a national 
bank to purchase stock of another bank, either national or State, or of 
a corporation organized under State laws. Consequently, the national 
banks, all of which operate under the supervisory administration of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, can not as corporations engage in the form 
of chain banking whicb you discuss. 

I shall be glad at any time to lay before you or your committee the 
information in the possession of this office relative to the ownership 
of the stock of the national banks. 

Yours very respectfully, 
J. W. McInrosH, Comptroller. 


Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will, 

Mr. DUNBAR. To what extent have holding companies se- 
cured or purchased the stock of existing banks? 

Mr. McFADDEN. To a very large extent. 

Mr. DUNBAR. When has that developed? 

Mr. McFADDEN. In the past two years, principally, 

Mr. DUNBAR. And it has been going along at a considerably 
increased rate? 

Mr, McFADDEN. 


It probably has had some setback because 
of the financial difficulties last fall. 

The situation to-day is that we have a decreasing number of 
national banks through absorption, consolidation, and failure, 
and that branch banking, so far as national banks are con- 
cerned, has extended to the limit of the provisions of the 


McFadden Act. Notwithstanding the fact that banks operating 
under the State laws are eligible to membership in the Federal 
reserve system, and many of the larger State banks in the big 
cities are members, very few additional State banks are join- 
ing the Federal reserve system, finding that they can be served 
as well or better through their correspondent banks, which in 
most instances are members of the Federal reserve system. 
And many small national banks not located near one of the 
12 Federal reserye banks or their branches are finding it bur- 
densome to be compelled to retain membership in the Federal 
reserve system, and frequently express their desire to retire 
from the system because of these burdens and to secure equal 
or better advantages through city correspondent member banks. 
We find that many State banks in the cities have increased 
their resources by taking over smaller institutions through 
merger or consolidation and are serving the city in which the 
parent bank is located with an increasing number of branches. 
Also we find the development of chain banking or holding- 
company control reaching over city, county, and State lines, 
and the Federal reserve districts, to the four corners of this 
country, with total assets running into billions of dollars, 
thereby representing a tremendous concentration of banking 
assets under the control of a centralized holding company; and 
this is not all. Within the past year the group plan has devel- 
oped, whereby banking is being centralized and controlled in 
groups within the confines of trade areas. We find such 
groups being fostered in St. Paul, Minneapolis, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Boston, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, and many other 
cities, 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Up to date has the gentleman de- 
fined what is group banking from the practical point of view? 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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If not, I wish the gentleman would give us the benefit of his 
knowledge in that respect, 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do not know that I have covered that 
particularly, but chain or group banking is the centralized owner- 
ship of sufficient stock in a number of banks so as to completely 
dominate and control a certain group of banks, and group bank- 
ing is sometimes referred to by trade areas. It is frequently 
confined to certain well-defined trade areas in the country, such 
as the trade area in and around New York City, Philadelphia, 
the trade area of Pittsburgh, the trade area of St. Louis, and 
the trade area of St. Louis, I might say, might include several 
States, possibly five. The trade area for Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, as covered by the group belonging there, takes in, I under- 
stand, some eight or nine of the Western States, So the trade 
area differs in size, depending on the locality. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Does the gentleman happen to know 
the trade area in which the city of Atlanta, Ga., is located? 

Mr. McFADDEN, It would be the trade area of the city of 
Atlanta. It is a local situation; but the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in his last report to the Congress suggested that the trade 
areas be defined and be fixed, but at the present time I do not 
think any trade areas are fixed except in the minds of people. 
You all are familiar with the present branch-bank system. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman know of any instance 
where group banking has extended beyond the trade area? My 
attention was called by one of the leading bankers of my home 
city to one of the large New York national banks getting control 
of bavks in South Carolina, which showed the trend not to be 
limited only to the trade area but an endeavor to dominate or 
spread their control over the entire country. 

Mr. McFADDEN,. It is very difficult to know how far it is 
extending to-day, and the gentleman has, no doubt, been cor- 
rectly informed. I will say to him that there is at least one 
group organization whose banks extend all over this country 
and to some countries of Europe. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman refer to the Bank of 
Italy, dominated by Mr, Gianinni? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No. I refer to the bank-holding company 
that is now known as the Trans-American Corporation, which 
was formerly the Bank of Italy and its then affiliated com- 
panies. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN,. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I have heard that there is one group of men 
who have organized eight different corporations. The smallest 
one of them was organized for the purpose of controlling banks 
just within the State of New York, and the rest of the con- 
tineutal United States was divided into seven different areas 
and each corporation is to take in that area. They are likely 
to have one big bank, say, at Little Rock, and have branches in 
other towns in the State that are important enough, in their 
opinion, and cut the throats of independent banks in each of 
these towns that compete with them. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Did I understand the gentleman 
to say that under the present condition of the law there is no 
way of restricting the condition the gentleman has just described 
with reference to group banking? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No. I will say that it is proceeding 
entirely under State authority. For a number of years, when 
the question has been raised in our committee, I think it is fair 
to say that every Member has tried to get language that would 
cover the situation, There are only two methods open to the 
Federal authorities, One would be to deny to these institutions 
the use of the mails, and the other would be to deny them the 
collection privileges of the Federal reserye system, both very 
drastic methods, and this restriction, which would work some 
hardships. 

Mr. EVANS of California, Is it not true that the Gianinni 
group has gone over to the national bank instead of the State 
bank? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Then what could they gain by 
having done that, since I understood the gentleman to say that 
under State laws the advantages were much greater than under 
the national system? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Under the restrictions of the McFadden 
Act of 1927 no additional branches of national banks could be 
opened, but under that law all branches which had been opened 
up to that time could be kept in operation. For/instance, in 
the gentleman's own State I understood that at the time of the 
passage of that act the Bank of Italy had something like 290 
branches. 
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Mr. EVANS of California. 
branches, I think. 

Mr, McFADDEN. Two hundred and ninety-seven branches in 
operation. The Bank of Italy has not been able, under the 
limitations of that law, to increase the number of branches in 
California, but I will say to the gentleman that there was 
affiliated with the Bank of Italy what was known as the con- 
trolling company, which was the Banc Italy Corporation, which 
company owned the control of many banks in the State of Cali- 
fornia and in other States in the country and in other countries 
of the world. 

Quite recently—within the past year, I think—the control of 
the stock of the holding company of the Bank of Italy, which 
was the Bane Italy Corporation, was taken over by the Trans- 
America Corporation, of New York, which now is the holding 
company and owns control of all of the affiliated banks of the 
former Banc Italy Co., which included the Bank of Italy of 
California. This same acquisition, I might say to the gentle 
man, now includes the Bank of America in New York, the Bank 
of America in California, both with their many branches, and 
in addition large holdings of stock in many banks throughout 
the country. 

Mr. EVANS of California. 
other question right there? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. EVANS of California, The thing that prompted my ques- 
tion was that after the passage of the McFadden bill, as I ob- 
served it, there was quite a trend from the State banking sys- 
tem in my State to that of the Federal system, and naturally 
the thought occurs to one what advantage they might have 
gained in this grouping plan, if any, by such a change. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Of course, the advantages might differ; 
they might be many or few. It is a debatable question as to 
just what has caused this development. I might say, in further 
answer to the gentleman from California, there is a total con- 
centration of banking assets in this Trans-America Co., now 
under the domination and control of the Trans-America Corpora- 
tion, of between two and a half and three billion dollars of 
banking resources that are known. The national and member 
banks that they control are under the supervision of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the Federal reserve, but other banks 
and the holding company are not. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman has made a very illuminating 
statement concerning branch banking, group banking, and chain 
banking; does the gentleman approve of the tendency of the 
day in that direction? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman I am speaking 
with a view of a study of this question and I am trying to hold 
my own mind in a judicial attitude. If I were compelled to 
answer the gentleman, and I am sure he is not going to force me 
to do so, I do not know at the moment just what I would sug- 
gest. This is one of the reasons our committee should take up 
a study of this question. So much has been happening within 
the past year to change former conditions I think it is well 
for the members of our committee and well for the Members of 
this House to know exactly what is taking place and try to 
formulate a plan which will deal with the situation in the 
manner in which it should be dealt with after we get the exact 
facts. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman seems to be in possession of a 
good deal of facts. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
stand them, 

Mr. GARNER. As I understand, the gentleman is going to 
try to confirm these facts as he understands them by an 
investigation. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. By a study, and not an investigation. I 
beg to differ from the gentleman; it is to be a study. 

Mr. GARNER. I presume, before the gentleman enters into 
a study of it, he will try, undoubtedly, to get the facts upon 
which to apply his mind? 

Mr. McCFADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. And the gentleman's committee, I presume, 
will make an investigation to the extent of getting some facts 
before it begins its study. 

Mr. McFADDEN. We are going to endeavor to do that. 

Mr. GARNER. When does the gentleman hope to be able to 
make up his mind on the subject? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman, we had a 
meeting of the committee yesterday and discussed that question, 
and the committee adjourned to meet to-morrow morning, when 
I am hoping they will come to a definite conclusion as to when 
they can take up this particular study. 
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Mr. GARNER. And after they take it up, could the gen- 
tleman forecast when we could possibly have any legislation on 
the subject? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think it will depend a good bit on the 
conclusions of the study. 

Mr. GARNER. If the conclusions are not in accord with the 
gentleman’s views, the gentleman anticipates there will not be 
any legislation; is that it? 

Mr. McFADDEN. If national legislation is necessary, I think 
it will flow as a natural consequence of this study. If any 
Member of the House has a solution, I am sure our committee, 
that is charged with the responsibility of making this study, 
will be pleased to have such solution. 

Mr. GARNER. I am just trying to ascertain when we may 
hope for a statement from the gentleman or from his committee 
as to what sheuld be done, if anything. 

Mr. McFADDEN. In that respect, the resolution which was 
passed by the House, under a rule from the Rules Committee, 
provides that the committee shall complete its study by the end 
of the present session of Congress and that they shall report 
thereafter. ‘The resolution does not provide that we shall report 
our findings at the end of the Congress, but, apparently, we must 
infer that the report shall be filed before the next session of 
Congress. 

Mr. GARNER. Then, the gentleman does not anticipate any 
legislation on the particular subject he is discussing now prior 
to the next session of Congress? 

Mr. McFADDEN, If this study is made and completed within 
the time that I understand this session is to be open, I doubt 
whether the committee will be ready to submit legislation at 
this session. If, however, it is possible for us to come to definite 
conclusions I do not want to shut the door by making a promise 
to the gentleman that we will not make definite recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WINGO. Reverting to the question propounded by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Evans] about these branches 
and the advantages under the McFadden Act, does not the 
gentleman anticipate quite a trend to national charters under 
the recent, remarkable decision of the Attorney General who 
decided that notwithstanding the McFadden Act was careful to 
say that while national banks be on equal footing with State 
banks, yet that no national bank should have an advantage over 
another national bank in the same city with reference to number 
of branches? 

Yet the Attorney General has ruled that National Bank A, 
by taking over a State banking system that had, say, aS many 
as 292 branches, as an illustration, that were established be- 
fore the McFadden Act was passed, that this national bank 
could retain, under the consolidation, the 292 branches, and in 
addition thereto could establish as many branches as the McFad- 
den Act authorized a national bank to establish in a city of the 
size in which the bank is located, which would give them an 
advantage over another National Bank B across the street. The 
Attorney General has rendered this remarkable decision and I 
am wondering if the gentleman from Pennsylvania inspired that 
conclusion of the Attorney General. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that I did not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have 15 minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
may have 15 minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman know whether the Amer- 
ican Banking Association as an organization has given any 
attention to this? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. They have a special committee to 
study the subject. 

Mr. DENISON. 
association? 

Mr. McFADDEN. At the last session in San Francisco they 
referred this subject to the economie policy committee—I think 
that is the name—a very able committee, and their time almost 
exclusively is given to the subject. 

Mr. WINGO. I will state to the gentleman from Illinois, 
if the gentleman from Pennsylvania will yield, that I think it 
is a fair and accurate statement to say that 75 per cent of the 
individual members of the American Banking Association are 
opposed to branch, chain, and group banking, and that 90 per 
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cent of the officers who control the banking association are in 
favor of branch banking. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield. : 

Mr. DUNBAR. Any group of branch banks that are under 
the Federal reserve act and under the national banking act is 
under the control of the Federal Government exclusively? 

Mr, McFADDEN. The gentleman’s question is not quite 
clear. The national banks are under the control of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency; members banks are under the super- 
vision of the States and the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Can any State banking system under the 
supervision of the comptroller by reason of its being a member 
eee the branch banks beyond the confines of their own 

tate? 

Mr. McFADDEN. They could not, beyond the city in which 
the parent bank is located. 

Mr, DUNBAR. Any group of banks that extended beyond 
the confines of the State is under the direction of the national 
banking authorities in Washington. Is that correct? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Provided the member bank is a member 
of the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. DUNBAR. To what extent, outside of California, have 
State banks established group banks? 

Mr. McFADDEN. A recent compilation—the most accurate 
so far made that I know of was by the American Bankers’ 
Association—will show that there are at the present time about 
270 groups in the United States. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Of the 270 groups that may have been estab- 
lished it is believed a portion are Federal reserve banks? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do not see how they could help but be. 
Take the Northwestern Bank Corporation, in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul—I do not know how many banks they control, some 
are national and some are State banks and member banks, but 
I understand practically all the banks of any importance in 
seven or eight Northwestern States. Most of the banks are 
in the Federal reserve district in which the Federal reserve 
bank in Minneapolis is the center. 

Under the law the officers of the corporation are buying the 
banks in that locality. It may turn out that the Northwest 
Banking Corporation—I am not sure that is the name, but I 
refer to the organization of which Mr. E. W. Decker is presi- 
dent—might control, through their direction, the elective 
directors of the Federal reserve bank in that district, and that 
might apply in other Federal reserve districts in the country 
if there was a powerful organization or group holding company 
similar to that one, which controlled enough banks in the 
Federal reserve district to decide an election. I will say that 
my understanding is that their total banking assets are some- 
thing over $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Then this is a threatened invasion of our 
Federal reserve banking system, is it? 

Mr. McFADDEN. This movement can not proceed without 
affecting the system. As to how it will affect the system I do 
not care to express an opinion to-day. Take the Midland 
banking group, of Buffalo, N. Y., for instance, is one of these 
newly created holding-company control group of banks with, I 
understand, a very broad scope of development, perhaps not en- 
tirely confined to what might be termed a trade area. This 
institution has taken over the control of important financial in- 
stitutions, principally in the State of New York, and its com- 
bined banking resources run into several hundred millions of 
dollars. It is interesting to note, and I am told this unofficially, 
that they were the successful bidders for the recent issue of the 
$50,000,000 worth of Treasury notes offered by the United States 
Treasury, although I understand they were in competition with 
the prominent New York City financial institutions. This tends 
to show that New York City, our chief financial center, is 
gradually being stripped of at least some of its control and in- 
fluence over this vast and rich field of finance. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I rise to ask a question not re- 
lated to this specific subject but to a subject over which the 
gentleman’s committee has exclusive jurisdiction. I refer to 
the joint-stock land banks. Does the gentleman’s committee in- 
tend to do anything during this session in the way of reporting 
out bills affecting that system? I have in mind now the com- 
plaints of some conservative and very strong business men in 
my district who invested, some of them very heavily, in joint- 
stock land banks. They relied upon official assurance, Govern- 
ment assurance, that there would be active and ample Govern- 
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ment supervision. Officials of the joint-stock land bank in 
Kansas City have been sent to the penitentiary, one of them, 
I believe, for nine years. Frauds of the most outrageous char- 
acter have been committed. They were utterly indifferent to 
the law, and the report of the receiver, which I have read quite 
carefully, would seem to demonstrate, at least it did to me, 
that there had not been anything like supervision of that bank. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman may not have been present 
this morning when I speke on that particular subject of joint- 
stock land banks. If he will look in the Recorp to-morrow 
morning, he will see what I had to say with particular refer- 
ence to this situation. Further, it is the purpose of the Banking 
and Currency Committee to consider legislation pertaining to 
the Federal farm loan act and dealing with this particular 
subject, and I so stated in my remarks earlier in the day. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman expect to do this at this 
session of Congress? 

Mr. McFADDEN. We do. 

Mr. GARNER. Then we can expect legislation on the Federal 
farm-loan banks and the joint-stock land banks at this session? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. I referred this morning to a bill 
which has been introduced by the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. 
Lerrs, a member of our committee, at the instance of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Is the position of a stockholder in a joint- 
stock land bank different from the position of a stockholder in a 
national bank, so far as liability is concerned, in the event the 
bank fails? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do not think so, except as it might be 
affected by the recent decision of the Supreme Court. When the 
act was passed our committee, which had to do with the passage 
of that law, supposed that we had placed them in exactly the 
same position as stockholders of national banks. ‘The bill I re- 
ferred to which Mr. Lerrs has introduced is to place them in 
exactly the same position. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am talking about the liability. In case 
a joint-stock land bank fails, a stockholder is liable to contribute 
the amount of the stock that he has in that bank? 

Mr. McFADDEN. He is. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And in that respect the liability is similar 
to that of a stockholder ina national bank. Is not that true? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Absolutely. 

Mr. RAMSEYDER, I heard the gentleman speak this morning, 
and that pertains to the right of a receiver to sue on behalf of 
the bank for recovery? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The Supreme Court decision did not affect 
the liability ; it dealt with the method to be pursued in collecting 
the liability. 

Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CLAGUB. The gentleman has spoken of the Twin Cities 
in the Northwest. One of these group-banking concerns the 
gentleman has mentioned has purchased a controlling interest in 
national banks, I think, in nine different States in the North- 
west, and that reaches far out of the trade center of the Twin 
Cities, reaching to Omaha, Des Moines, I think as far as Denver, 
and then into Helena, Mont., and they have banks in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

Mr. McFADDEN. And some State banks, too. 

Mr. CLAGUE. A great many State banks; but I am speaking 
of the national banks. Do I understand that there is no way 
that the McFadden bill would interfere in any way with that 
group banking? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No. 

Mr. CLAGUE, You made one further remark. Under the 
Minnesota law, in Minnesota we forbid State branch banking, 
yet they are still going forward under these groups. I under- 
stand they are incorporated and chartered under the laws of 
the State of Delaware. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Apparently your State permits the opera- 
tion of them, but many exist under the laws of Delaware. 
They are probably qualified to conduct banking in your State. 
There is a difference between chain banking and branch 
banking. 

Mr. CLAGUE. I think only in name. 

Mr. McFADDEN. There is quite a difference in operation. 

Mr. CLAGUE. Has the gentleman's committee done any- 
thing toward the framing of any law, aside from a study of the 
subject, aside from taking over the national banks in group 
banking? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I have referred to that possibility. It has 
already been brought about under the authority of State laws 
nnd under the supervision of State and Federal authority. Now 
the very banks in question are under the control of concentrated 
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ownership either of individuals or a holding company or a group 
of individuals or an investment trust, and in some instances by 
State banks. 

Mr. CLAGUE. But our State laws can not interfere in any 
way with the State banks that are taken over. 

Mr. McFADDEN. There is nothing in the national law that 
forbids group ownership or chain ownership of banks in your 
State or the United States. 

Mr. WINGO. That is a fair illustration of the situation. 
The banking laws of Minnesota and the Legislature of Minne- 
sota are helpless because the State of Delaware can issue char- 
ters for corporations controlling banks doing business in viola- 
tion of the law of the State of Minnesota. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Judging from the colloquy between gentle- 
men concerning group banking and branch banking, there seems 
to be no unanimity of opinion on the question. Will the gen- 
tleman briefly state the difference between branch banking and 
group banking? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Well, branch banking is where the parent 
institution opens up branches and operates them. In a State 
where branches are to be opened, if it is a national institution, 
they must get permission from the Comptroller of the Currency 
and the Federal Reserve Board, and it must be under the terms 
of the McFadden Act of 1927. Under the chain or group pian 
an individual or a State bank or a corporation organized under 
the laws of Delaware can take over the control of any bank 
by acquiring a sufficient amount of stock in any bank in the 
United States under the laws to-day. There is no restriction 
under the Federal or State law to forbid one institution or group 
to buy up the control of all the banks in the United States if they 
so desire. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for 10 minutes more, I would like 
to ask the gentleman a question. 

The SPEAKER. What time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Fifteen minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. In the Northwest we have two large groups 
which, I understand, practically control the Federal reserve 
banks of that district. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is a possibility. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is an actuality. What can we do with 
a situation like that? 5 

Mr. MCFADDEN. That is one of the problems that our com- 
mittee proposes to study and decide upon if possible. There is 
ho question but that this development is bound to have a very 
material effect on the future operations of the Federal reserve 
system. 

Mr. KNUTSON. 


It is easy enough to scramble the eggs, but 
does the gentleman know how they can be unscrambled? 


Mr. McFADDEN. 
that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The gentleman stated that some 
legislation was contemplated to amend the Federal Farm Land 
Bank act. Is it legislation to transfer to the Federal Farm 
Board from the Farm Land Bank Board the functions now exer- 
cised by the Federal Farm Land Bank Board? 

Mr. McFADDEN. That subject has been referred both to the 
Federal Farm Land Bank Board and the Federal Farm Board, 
and they are both of the opinion at the present time that they 
would not like to have that done. I think I am quoting them 
correctly when I say that they both feel that they have enough 
on hand at the present time to deal with without transferring 
this function from one institution to the other. I believe that 
is the attitude of the committee and the mind of the committee, 
that these two boards should be given opportunity to work 
out the problems now before them before we submit important 
changes like the one that the gentleman from Texas suggests. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I hope that will be done, as I am 
very much opposed to the proposed transfer. 

Mr. McFADDEN, Until recently chain or holding company 
banking has been considered a dangerous form of banking. It 
was only a few years ago that some eighty-odd banks located in 
the States of Georgia and Florida, known as the Manley group, 
operated from the city of Atlanta, failed. One of the early sys- 
tems of chain-banking operation in the State of Georgia was 
known as the Witham system. Although in the past small de- 
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yelopments were noticeable here and there, they did not assume 
a position of prominence until within the past few years. But 
after all, chain banking is like any banking; in strong, well- 
managed hands it can succeed; in weak, ill-managed hands it 
fails. 

fo hark back 15 years or so the average unit banker always 
feared the development of chain or branch banking in this coun- 
try. His main fear could probably be best expressed by the 
dread of Wall Street’s gobbling up all unit banks throughout 
the country and centralizing their control in Wall Street and 
operating those independent unit banks that Wall Street thought 
should be so operated, and thus controlling the banking re- 
sources of the country through absentee management, These 
bankers, as well as many people, viewed with alarm the possible 
development of banking along these lines, arguing that it was 
better for the future welfare and development of the country 
that unit banking be preserved to continue to serve the various 
sections of the country as it had during the pioneer development 
days. 

Because of this well-expressed opposition at the time the 
Federal reserve act was being considered and passed it was de- 
cided to abandon the central-bank idea with its branches ex- 
tending over the country and adopt a decentralized plan based 
upon the foundation of the national banking system, making the 
national banks compulsory members of the Federal reserve sys- 
ten. But this did not stop the demands or the development, 
and of recent years the activity has no doubt been accelerated 
by the great centralization that has taken place through the 
rapid growth of our cities and the more compact and centralized 
organization of our industries. 

To inventory conditions confronting us to-day we find a great 
concentration of banking resources in the important big cities 
of the country, particularly New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Boston, Los Angeles, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Cleveland, Detroit, and Pittsburgh, and in 
each of these cities we find a few large dominating institutions. 
For instance, in the city of New York we have the National 
City Bank, the Chase National Bank, the Guaranty Trust Co., 
the Bankers Trust Co., the Irving Trust Co., the Bank of 
America, and the Transamerica Corporation, which is a holding 
company for Blair & Co., the Bank of America of New York and 
California, the Bank of Italy and its affiliated companies. In 


Chicago we find the Continental Illinois Trust Co., the First 
National Bank, the Forman National Bank, the Harris Trust 


Co., and others. In Minneapolis and St, Paul, the Twin Cities 
of the Northwest, we find the Northwestern Bank Corporation, 
a holding company controlling practically all of the major banks 
in most of the Northwestern States. In San Francisco we find 
the Bank of Italy, owned and operated by the Transamerica 
Corporation, and the Security First National Bank, operating 
probably 150 branches in southern California, and the Farmers 
and Merchants National Bank, an independent institution, with 
some other institutions. And so it might apply to the various 
other cities in the United States, until we find the development 
smoldering and apparently only waiting to learn whether or not 
there is going to be an attempt at Federal regulation over one 
form or another of this development. 

The Comptroller of the Currency in his annual report to 
Congress calls attention to the serious situation confronting the 
national banks of the country because of these various de- 
velopments and recommends that branch banking under the 
national system be permitted to extend to trade areas, without 
regard to Federal reserve districts. Those bankers who are 
engaged in holding company or chain banking apparently are 
engaged in this particular form of banking simply as a make- 
shift, awaiting and hoping for the time when branch banking 
will be extended so as to permit them to carry on their opera- 
tions as legitimate branch bankers, 

Those bankers now operating branches within the limitations 
of the McFadden Act, who have had a broader scope of branch 
banking in mind, are naturally looking forward to the possi- 
bility of an extension of their opportunities to either the Federal 
reserve districts, to trade-area limits, or even to nation-wide 
branch banking. 

Those bankers operating under the group form are evidently 
quite content to control the banking within trade areas and 
thus build up banking units of such magnitude as to make them 
entirely independent of main banking centers like New York 
and Chicago. This movement, however, is being observed by 
the larger banking interests mainly in New York with apparent 
alarm lest the country be divided up into trade areas and con- 
trolled by independent groups entirely .independent of New 
York, because the city of New York has been the center of 
finance in this country and the point from which the leading 
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financial securities have been distributed. ‘This applies also to 
quien, Philadelphia, Boston, and other large cities to a lesser 
egree. 

Because of the dominant position of New York as a financial 
center the men controlling the large financial institutions there 
are looking upon this group movement with some alarm lest 
their opportunity for expansion and the distribution of securi- 
ties, directly or through their affiliated companies, might be cur- 
tailed. For, after all, cities like New York are more interested 
in the distribution and incidental services connected with bank- 
ing than they are in the regular banking business, as through 
these activities greater earnings are possible. 

Much has been said during the development of the groups of 
banks in trade areas about the high prices paid for the control 
of these banks which are taken into their group. Most people, 
however, have overlooked the real asset of value in the stocks 
of these banks because they have underestimated the value of 
the preemption of the right to do business in the particular 
area in which any one particular bank functioned. In other 
words, the central control institutiton would feel justified in 
paying a fancy price for the stock of an outside institution 
because of the fact that they would control for all future time 
the opportunity to do business with the customers of that bank, 
and would thus reap an annual harvest from the sale of securi- 
ties which would be absorbed in that locality. So, after all, we 
must consider that this consolidation or centralization movement 
is an economic one which looks to greater profits and broader 
control over an increasing amount of banking assets and the 
opportunity for wider distribution. A valuable franchise is 
thus granted to a particular group to enable it to control the 
banking business and the distribution of the securities business 
for all time within that particular trade area. 

This is the main reason for alarm that is being felt by dom- 
inating bankers situated in cities like New York who feel that 
their opportunity for wide distribution of securities at low cost 
in these various trade areas is going to be curtailed. Further- 
more, this independent development throughout the country 
interferes seriously with the plan to centralize the control of 
all financial transactions within the group of five or six, or 
perhaps a lesser number, of the big financial institutions lo- 
cated in the city of New York, the acknowledged money center 
of the world. 

The immediate problem before us, therefore, is, Shall branch 
banking be extended, and, if so, how far? Shall it be limited 
to the States, to the Federal reserve districts, or to the trade 
areas in which the parent bank is located, or shall it be per- 
mitted nation-wide extension without limit? There is no doubt 
in my mind that if branch banking is extended so as to permit 
nation-wide branch banking, chain or group banking will largely 
become a thing of the past. If branch banking is extended 
only to the State, to the Federal reserve district, or to the 
trade-area district, chain banking will not be satisfied but will 
continue to expand, and this undoubtedly will result in the ulti- 
mate control by New York, and possibly Chicago, of all of the 
independent groups throughout the country, which will mean 
that we will have chain banking to the extent of controlling 
ownership in those groups where control can be had; branch 
banking within trade areas, and unit banking in those localities 
where its independence can be maintained in competition with 
the highly developed plans of group and chain banking. Under 
this plan the logical question is, What becomes of the Federal 
reserve system? We find at the present time, with this develop- 
ment advanced as far as it has, that the city of New York can 
largely dominate and control the election of the directors of the 
Federal reserve bank in the second district. 

We find in the Twin Cities of the Northwest—St. Paul and 
Minneapolis—through the control by the Northwestern Bank 
Corporation of the banks in seyeral of the adjacent States, that 
they can dominate the election of the directors and thus control 
the management of the Federal reserve bank for their dis- 
trict. 

Therefore, we must bear in mind that in any grant of author- 
ity to extend branch banking the question is bound to arise, What 
will be the future of the Federal reserve system? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I understand the only question we 
have before us is whether we shall have chain banking or 
branch banking. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; that is the question before us. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. The other question is whether you 
can prohibit this chain banking. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is quite correct in that. 
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“MAINE” MEMORIAL EXERCISES 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by printing in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by the Cuban ambassador, Dr. Orestes Ferrara, on the 
15th of February in connection with the exercises with regard 
to the sinking of the Maine. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
an address recently delivered by the Cuban ambassador. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 

I come here in the name of the Government and the people of Cuba, 
with profound emotion to associate myself with this periodical com- 
memoration which, with patriotic fervor and sentiments of sympathy, 
you eelebrate every year upon this date in remembrance of an event in 
which is mingled sadness and glory. 

On this same day, probably at this same hour, in the great square 
facing the sea, where stands the monument dedicated to the victims of the 
Maine, in the city of Habana—that city which was astounded by the 
sinister thunderclap which brought death to so many young people of 
your Nation—my compatriots celebrate the same event with an identical 
patriotic ceremony and with identical devotion. 

These two annual commemorations are not only mournful remem- 
brances but they constitute especially a lesson for both of our own 
people. To speak here or to speak in Habana is as if we were taking 
part in the same ceremony, beeause our two peoples on this occasion 
are so united that their hearts beat in unison—two hearts that beat as 
one. And there, as here, the voice of the generation that is passing 
speaks to the generation to come, pointing out to them the path of duty 
and virtue, and calls as witnesses to its appeal the tombs of Arlington 
in which repose the white bones of the victims of that disaster. 

We who assisted at the events which to-day we commemorate know 
the essence of their meaning, their profound significance, and their his- 
toric value. We can speak in the name of those who died so nobly, and, 
appreciating as we do the real value of their action, we are sure that 
we are not betraying their memories. Speaking for them, our words 
must convey a nobler and a higher purpose. 

The fatherland is not exclusively the political organization to which 
we belong, nor is it the land in which we have been born or which 
we have adopted, nor is it the territory that is covered by a revered 
fing. The fatherland is a higher expression, wider in its conception, 
aligning the past with the future. It is the embodiment of the con- 
tinuous effort of those who yesterday were struggling for its greatness 
‘connected with the fecund labor of those who to-morrow will know 
how to serve it. The fatherland may be circumscribed by the measure- 
ments of space, but the laws of time do not exist for it. Generations 
are born and disappear one after another. Such is the tragic fate of 
mankind. Man follows man in a continual succession of life and death, 
but the flame of love which springs from the torch carried by our pres- 
ent generation, and which to-morrow will be borne by others, must 
never be extinguished. It must dominate all generations and triumph 
over the corrosion of centuries. 


“Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul.” 


The soul of our collective life is justice itself, and the fatherland, to 
be eternal, must be just. 

To obey the dictates of the good as opposed to the dictates of the 
bad is the real mission of those peoples who desire to endure. We 
have seen in the long course of history enormous powers, victorious in 
many fields, dominating extensive territories, succumb in the lowest 
impotency, after having reached the deepest abjection. In our days, 
gentlemen, we have seen formidable empires, which appeared to be 
invincible, powerful in arms and prestige, crumble into dust with an 
astonishing facility. Dynasties, imperial and regal, consecrated by 
centuries, fall as feeble instruments of a mere hazard. They were 
not vivifled by the necessary spirit of justice. 

Power, force, material benefits, riches, are useful auxiliaries to 
good, but they do not constitute the good itself. When a nation ap- 
preciates these as its only goal and considers them as its only as- 
piration it is doomed to fall. Justice, which is human sapience in 
the appreciation of good, is the base of every lasting civilization. She 
gives it soul and life and keeps it invincible against external enemies 
and internal corruptions. So fatherland and justice in the democratic 
organization, the only permanent statecraft in the world, must be 
considered as synonymous; they must be intimately associated; they 
must be intertwined in such a manner that both will march on the 
same path directly toward the same end. 

This is the legacy that we ought to give to the new generation and 
they must accept it, complying with its mandates and transmitting it 
intact to their successors. 
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In our period in Cuba this high conception of patriotic virtue is 
symbolized by the victims of the Maine. ‘Those victims were immolated 
in a foreign land, and instead of aggrandizing the dominions of their 
own country, they created a new one for other men with whom they 
had no other ties than those of a just cause. Those victims perished 
under their own flag, but their own flag did not remain there. Their 
sacrifice was not made upon the altar of any selfishness; no ambitions 
and still less cupidity were the motives which actuated them. Their 
sacrifice was the most noble, the most disinterested act in which every- 
thing was impelled by a high sense of honor. The sailor of the 
Maine died as a good citizen of the United States to create a new 
nationality because justice demanded it. The old Romans of the heroic 
time said, “ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori”—the same motto 
which you have adopted for your beautiful shrine in Arlington. 

Wonderful words of high conception of duty, but the new democracy 
of the United States hag bettered the old sentence because her sons, 
immolated in the Bay of Habana on the night of February 15, 1898, 
could have said: 

“Sweet and honorable it is 


justice.” 


to die for the fatherland—and for 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a joint resolution of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res, 252. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for maintenance of the Senate Office Building. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
February 20, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, February 20, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To consider private bills. 
COMMITTEE ON 
(10 a. m.) 
To consider proposed legislation concerning old-age pensions. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

To define fruit jams, fruit preserves, fruit jellies, and apple 
butter, to provide standards therefor, and to amend the food 
and drugs act of June 30, 1906, as amended (H. R. 9760). 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To provide for the determination of claims for damages sus- 
tained by the fluctuation of the water levels of the Lake of the 
Woods in certain cases, and for other purposes (H. R. 5051). 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States (H. J. Res. 114, H. J. Res. 11, H. J. Res. 38). 

Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution (H. J. Res. 99). 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for a referendum on the eighteenth amendment 
thereof (H. J. Res. 219). 

Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States (H. J. Res. 246). 


LABOR 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

338, Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting draft of a proposed bill to authorize 
the exchange of land at Randolph Field, Tex., in order to 
straighten the boundary line of said reservation, was taken 
from the Speaker's table and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SWING: Committee on the Publie Lands. H. R. 6809 
A bill to exempt from cancellation certain desert-land entries 
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in Riverside County, Calif.; with amendment (Rept. No. 714). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 7983. A bill to authorize the construction of a memorial 
building at Champoeg, Oreg.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
715). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. p 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 8578. A bill to sell the present post-office site and build- 
ing at Dover, Del; with amendment (Rept. No. 716). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. DOWELL: Committee on Roads. H. R. 8810. A bill to 
amend the act entitled “An act to authorize and direct the 
survey, construction, and maintenance of a memorial highway 
to connect Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge across the Potomac River at Wash- 
ington,” by adding thereto two new sections, to be numbered 
sections 8 and 9; without amendment (Rept. No. 717). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 9324. A bill to dedicate for street purposes a portion of 
the old post-office site at Wichita, Kans.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 718). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ALMON: Committee on Roads. S. 2098. An act for the 
relief of the State of Alabama for damage to and destruction of 
roads and bridges by floods in 1929; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 724). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, 

Mr. McFADDEN: Committee on Banking and Currency. 
H. R. 9683. A bill to amend section 22 of the Federal reserve 
act; with an amendment (Rept. No. 726). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 152. A 
resolution to pay Marjorie Sykes, widow of W. F. Sykes, six 
months’ compensation and an additional amount not to exceed 
$250 to defray funeral expenses and last illness of said W. F. 
Sykes (Rept. No. 712). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts, H. Res. 148. A 
resolution to pay Daisy Byron, widow of Frank A. Byron, six 
months’ compensation and an additional $250 to defray funeral 
expenses and last illness of said Frank A. Byron (Rept. No. 
713). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
919, A bill for the relief of the father of Catharine Kearney; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 719). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1499. A bill for 
the relief of C. O. Crosby; without amendment (Rept. No. 720). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1582. A bill 
for the relief of G. T. Hanson; without amendment (Rept. No. 

21). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 7299. 
A bill for the relief of Hannah Odekirk; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 722). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. YON: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R, 8418. A 
bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to dispose, by sale, 
of certain public land in the State of Florida; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 723). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
650. A bill for the payment of damages to certain citizens of 
California caused by reason of artificial obstructions to the 
natural flow of water being placed in the Picacho and No-Name 
Washes by an agency of the United States; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 725). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 


ADVERSE REPORTS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on War Claims. 
bill for the relief of First Lieut. S. Roy Hetzer (Rept. No. 708). 
Laid on the table. 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on War Claims. H., R. 2223. A 


H. R. 579. A 


bill for the relief of Joseph Gottlieb (Rept. No, 709). 
the table, 


Laid on 
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Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 6285. A 
bill for the relief of John Christians (Rept. No. 710). Laid on 
the table, 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 8461. A 
bill for the relief of the Concrete Steel Co. (Rept. No. 711). 
Laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4834) granting a pension to Darcas Johnson; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6538) for the relief of the heirs of Gen. Dick 
Taylor; Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 7787) granting an increase of pension to Ho- 
norah Downey ; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHASE: A bill (H. R. 10065) to authorize the erec- 
tion of a Veterans’ Bureau hospital in the northern part of the 
State of Pennsylvania, and to authorize the appropriation 
therefor; to the Committee on World War*Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 10066) to authorize the erec- 
tion of an addition to the existing Veterans’ Bureau hospital 
plant, No. 57, Knoxville, Iowa, and to authorize the appropria- 
tion therefor; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 10067) to amend section 22 of 
the Federal reserve act, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10068) to authorize the erection of an addi- 
tion to the existing Veterans’ Bureau hospital plant, No. 100, 
Camp Custer, Mich., and to authorize the appropriation there- 
for; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 10069) to authorize the 
erection of a Veterans’ Bureau hospital in the State of In- 
diana, and to authorize the appropriation therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SIEBERLING: A bill (H. R. 10070) to amend section 
22 of the Federal reserve act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SWING (by request): A bill (H. R. 10071) amend- 
ing the act of March 4, 1929 (Public, No. 1015, 70th Cong.) ; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 10072) to amend 
the United States-cotton futures act of August 11, 1916, as 
amended, to provide for the prevention and remoyal of obstruc- 
tions and burdens upon interstate commerce in cotton by further 
regulating transactions on cotton-futures exchanges, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R, 10073) to amend section 24 
of the trading with the enemy act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 10074) authorizing an annual 
appropriation for the care and upkeep of the cemetery at the 
Pacific Branch of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, Los Angeles County, Calif; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 10075) to authorize 
the erection of an addition to the existing Veterans’ Bureau 
hospital plant, No. 52, at Boise, Idaho, and to authorize the 
appropriation therefor; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 10076) to amend sections 476, 
482, and 4934 of the Revised Statutes, sections 1 and 14 of the 
trade-mark act of February 20, 1905, as amended, and section 
1 (b) of the trade-mark act of March 19, 1920, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 10077) authorizing the Florence 
Bridge Co., its heirs, assigns, or legal representatives to erect, 
operate, and maintain a toll bridge across the Missouri River at 
Florence, Nebr.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 10078) to limit the ap- 
Plication of the internal-revenue tax upon passage tickets; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 10079) to 
amend the act of March 4, 1909 (ch. 321, sec. 109, 35 Stat. 1107) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. RUTH PRATT: A bill (H. R. 10080) to amend sec- 
tion 4 of the Federal reserve act; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 10081) to anrend the 
act authorizing the attorney general of the State of California 
to bring suit in the Court of Claims on behalf of the Indians 
of California; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HESS: A bill (H. R. 10082) to authorize the attend- 
ance of the Marine Band at the national encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic at Cincinnati, Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FISH: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 20) pro- 
testing against religious persecutions in Soviet Russia; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 10083) granting a pension 
to Anna Cynthia Witsell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 10084) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary M. Stafford; to the Conmnittee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARKE of New York: A bill (H. R. 10085) for the 
relief of Maj. Arthur E. Kaeppel; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 10086) for the relief of Robert 
Gregory ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 10087) for the relief of the 
estate of Alexander Donnan; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 10088) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry T. Roddy; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 10089) granting an increase of 
pension to Nancy A. Garrett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 10090) granting a pen- 
sion to Rhoda A. Woods; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 10091) for the relief of Anna A. 
Hall; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 10092) authorizing the sale 
of certain lands in the Snoqualmie National Forest to the city 
of Everett in the State of Washington; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. HILL of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 10093) for the relief 
of Emmett Brooks; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 10094) granting a pension 
to Jane S. Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10095) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Elrod; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A bill (H. R. 10096) granting a 
pension to Cordelia C. Moore; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 10097) granting an increase 
of pension to Adda V. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 10098) granting an increase 
of pension to Florence Sanders; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 10099) for the relief of 
Edward M. Mattson; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 10100) granting a pension to 
Sarah M. Metealf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 10101) for the relief of 
Gaston Freeman Perry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 10102) for 
the relief of Jennie May Lee; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. OWEN: A bill (H. R. 10103) granting an increase of 
pension to Diadamia C. Wheeler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 10104) granting a pension to 
EHen Micum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 10105) for the relief of 
Charlotte E. Vandeyoort; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 10106) for 
the relief of Capt. Washington Irving Chambers, United States 
Navy, retired; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. REECE:A bill (H. R. 10107) granting a pension to 
Lizzie May; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMS: A bill (H. R. 10108) for the relief of Dr. 
J. P. Wood; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 10109) granting an increase of 
pension to Samantha C. Ackley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 10110) granting a pension to 
Alberta Lovegrove; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SPEARING: A bill (H. R. 10111) granting a pension 
to Louise F, Bradford; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10112) for the relief of Felix J. Katz; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWANSON: A bill (H. R. 10113) for the relief of 
Uriel Sliter; to the Committte on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TURPIN: A biH (H. R., 10114) granting a pension to 
Mary J. Alies; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (A. R. 10115) grant- 
ing a pension to Anna L. Dyer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H, R. 10116) granting a pension 
to David R. Majors; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 10117) authorizing the 
payment of grazing fees to E. P. McManigal; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4828. Petition of the president of the Hotel Greeters of 
America, favoring an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States empowering Congress to grant unto the citizens 
of the District of Columbia voting representation in the Senate 
and House of Representatives; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4829. By Mr. BECK: Petition of Frank P. Mang and 39 other 
citizens of Philadelphia, urging the enactment of legislation 
favorable to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

4830. Also, petition of Charles H. Stevenson and 66 other 
citizens of Philadelphia, urging the enactment of legislation 
favorable to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4831. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of the United 
States, opposing the calling of an international conference by 
the President of the United States, or the acceptance by him of 
an invitation to participate in such a conference, for the pur- 
pose of revising the present calendar, unless a proviso be at- 
tached thereto definitely guaranteeing the preservation of the 
continuity of the weekly cycle without the insertion of the blank 
days; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

4832. By Mr. BRUNNER: Resolution of the Powhatan Demo- 
cratic Club, Borough of Queens, New York, placing the club on 
record as favoring the passage of the Hughes bill, H. R. 3397, 
and urging Congress for early and favorable enactment of this 
bill; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

4833. By Mr. CARLEY: Petition protesting against Reed- 
Capper bill, filed by Matthew J. Troy and other citizens of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; to the Committee on Education. 

4834. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of certain citizens of 
Suffolk and. Middlesex Counties, Mass., praying for the enact- 
ment of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4835. By Mr. DICKINSON: Petition of citizens of Denison, 
Emmetsburg, Glidden, Badger, and Fort Dodge, Iowa, all favor- 
ing legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4836. By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Petition of 20 residents 
of Oracle and Tucson, Ariz., urging support of House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4837. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Des Moines, 
Polk County, Iowa, urging the passage of House bill 2562, grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4838. By Mr. EVANS of California: Petition of D. Hickox 
and approximately 74 others, urging an increase of pensions for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4839. By Mr. GIBSON: Petition of citizens of Randolph, Vt., 
urging favorable consideration of legislation for the relief of 
veterans of the Spanish War, H. R. 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4840, By Mr. HARDY: Petition signed by a number of people 
of Cripple Creek, Colo., urging the passage of a bill to increase 
the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4841. By Mr. HESS: Petition of various citizens of Hamilton 
County, Ohio, urging early consideration and passage of House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4842. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of Jason R. 
Erwin and 49 other citizens of Oroville, Wash., asking for speedy 
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consideration and passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 
476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4843. By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: Petition of J. ©. Parker 
and 28 constituents of Peoria, Ill., urging immediate legislation 
for increase in pensions of the veterans of the Spanish-American 
War and dependents of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4844. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition signed by citizens of 
Youngstown, Mahoning County, Ohio, urging Congress to give 
speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4845. By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Petition signed by 79 
citizens of Savanna, Nl., urging Congress to pass Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to the men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4846. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of S. R. Lockhart, 
vice president, San Antonio Branch, Railway Mail Employees’ 
Association, San Antonio, Tex., indorsing the Dale retirement 
bill as it passed the Senate at this session; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

4847. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Colonel A. L. Kline 
Camp, No. 99, United Spanish War Veterans, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
urging immediate enactment of House bill 2562, providing for 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans and dependents of 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4848. Also, petition of Shoe Merchants Council, New York, 
expressing disapproval of proposed amendment to tariff bill to 
place duty on green and dry hides on ground it would prove in- 
jurious to entire shoe industry; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

4849. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Alfred 
A. Kohn, president Shoe Merchants Council, New York, opposing 
a duty on green or dry hides; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

4850. Also, petition of William F. Scannell Chapter, No. 6, 
Liberty, N. Y., favoring the passage of House bill 8134 and 
Senate bill 2860 and also the Rankin bill; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

4851. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolution of the con- 
vention of the International Fur Workers’ Union in opposition 
to reduction of tariff on dressed and dyed China dog and goat 
skins and indorsing an increase on this schedule; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

4852. By Mrs. OWEN: Petition signed by 15 organizations 
and 228 individuals of West Palm Beach, Fia., favoring the 
enactment of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4853. Also, petition signed by S. F. Purdy and 49 other resi- 
dents of Canal Point, Fla., and vicinity, favoring the enactment 
of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4854. By Mr. SWING: Petition of Alan G. MacArthur and 
42 other residents of Oceanside, Calif., urging the passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

4855. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Petition signed by Cyril B. 
Fuller and 65 other residents of Todd County, S. Dak., praying 
for the early passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4856. Also, petition of Andrew Nelson and 57 other residents 
of Tripp County, S. Dak., praying for the passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562 providing fer increased rates of pen- 
sion for Spanish-American War survivors; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4857. By Mr. YATES: Petition of James C. Plagge, president 
Barrington Bird Club, Barrington, Ill, urging passage of House 
bill 8711 memorializing John James Audubon; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

4858. Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs, Charles J. Vojtech, 5444 
South Robey Street, Chicago, Ill., urging passage of Kendall 
bill, H. R. 6603: Mead bill, H. R. 6797; and Lehlbach civil serv- 
ice bill, H. R. 1815; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

4859. Also, petition of employees of post office, Paxton, IIL, 
urging passage of Saturday shorter workday bill—Kendall bill; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

4860. Also, petition of Ancient Order of Hibernians, East St. 
Louis, Nl., protesting passage of Robsion-Capper education bill ; 
to the Committee on Education. ; 

4861. Also, petition of Charles W. Dale, county treasurer of 
Champaign County, Urbana, Ill., requesting the consideration 
and passage of House bills 15 and 162; to-the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, 
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4862. Also, petition of National Association of Letter Carriers, 
Branch No. 80, Springfield, Nl., by Owen Hughes, secretary, urg- 
ing passage of legislation for letter carriers; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

4863. Also, petition of W. E. McNeal, secretary Egyptian Let- 
ter Carriers Association, of Carbondale, urging the immediate 
passage of Senate bills 15 and 316 and House bills 1815 and 
2898 ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

4864. Also, petition of I. R. Thompson, jr., 350 Cloak Street, 
Chicago, Ill, protesting against a 10 per cent tax on dues of 
membership of athletic and sporting clubs; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

4865. Also, petition of Arthur F. Kline, vice president R. C. 
Wieboldt Co., 1412 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, urging re- 
peal of 10 per cent tax on dues, initiation fees, and cost of 
membership to athletic and sporting clubs; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

4866. Also, petition of M. J. Lanahan, 2542 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill., protesting against the 10 per cent tax on dues, 
fees, and costs of membership in sporting and athletic clubs; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4867. Also, petition of Samuel Sorrells and other citizens of 
Hillsboro, Montgomery County, Ill., urging Congress to pass ade- 
quate tariff legislation to protect the industry of soybeans; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4868. Also, petition of Merrill C. Meigs, 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill, protesting against 10 per cent tax on dues, 
fees, and cost of memberships paid to sporting and athletic clubs; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

4869. Also, petition of George J. Cooke, 14 to 30 North Green 
Street, Chicago, Ill., protesting a 10 per cent tax on initiation 
fees and cost of athletic and sporting clubs; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

4870. Also, petition of Dwight N. Whetzel and Lucella Whet- 
zel, 422 North Wett Street, Decatur, Ill., requesting immediate 
passage of the Robsion-Capper school bill; to the Committee 
on Education. 

4871. Also, petition of Ernest Lainner, 148 Allens Avenue, 
Galesburg, Ill., and 60 other citizens of Galesburg, IL, urging 
Congress to pass House bill 2562, to increase the pensions of 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4872. Also, petition of Elizabeth Hodge, secretary Federal Em- 
ployees’ Union, Chicago, urging the passage of Lehlbach bill, 
for the retirement of Federal employees; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service, 

4873. Also, petition of Edward McKauley, 3117 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, LIL, urging the immediate passage of House 
bills 1815, 6608, and 6797; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

4874. Also, petition of I. W. Davis, 1620 East Whitmer Street, 
Decatur, Ill., urging Congress to pass the Robsion-Capper school 
bill; to the Committee on Education, 

4875. By Mr. YON: Petition of J. M. Nixon, 
A. N. Richards, M. A. Richards, Della Green, Elenora Bellamy, 
Eula Seglee, and others of Panama City, Bay County, Fla. 
urging the passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 


F. W. Richards, 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, February 20, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met in open executive session at 11 o'clock a. m., 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT The unfinished business of the legis- 
lative session, the tariff bill, is before the Senate as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Broussard 
Ashurst Capper 
Baird Caraway 
Barkley Connally 
Bingham Copeland 
Blaine Couzens 
Blease Cutting 
Borah Dale Goldsborough 
Gratton Deneen Gould 


Brock dill Greene 
Brookhart Fess Grundy 


Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 


Fletcher 
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Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
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Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 


Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Norbeck Robsion, Ky. 
Norris Schall Thomas, Okla. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. KınG] is necessarily detained from the Sen- 
ate by illness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep], who are delegates from the United States 
to the Naval Arms Conference meeting in London, England. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Surpsreap] is unavoidably 
absent. This announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present, 


THE JOURNAL 


On motion of Mr. McNary and by unanimous consent, the 
Journal was approved for the calendar days of February 14, 
15, 17, 18, and 19. 


Townsend 
‘Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Waish, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, in order that there may be 
an understanding about the program I desire to make a brief 
statement. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. BLAcK] is attend- 
ing a hearing on the Muscle Shoals question and can not be 
present in the Senate before 12.30 p. m. He therefore asked 
that the further consideration of the nomination of Mr, Tate 
might go over. 

After talking with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], we 
thought it advisable to proceed with the consideration of the 
tariff bill until 4 o'clock this afternoon, at which time we shall 
move to take up the nomination of Mr. Tate. I am told that 
one or two other speeches will be made. Under these circum- 
stances there is no reason why a vote should not be taken this 
afternoon, I desire, therefore, to serve notice that we shall 
ask the Senate to remain in session this afternoon until a vote 
is taken on the nomination of Mr. Tate. 

REGENT OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, on yesterday the Senator 
from Utah [{Mr. Smoor], by unanimous consent, secured the 
passage of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 142) providing for the 
filling of a vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution of the class other than Members of Congress, the 
joint resolution providing for the appointment of Charles Au- 
gustus Stone, of New York, as a member of the Board of 
Regents. I was not present when that action was taken, and I 
therefore desire to ask unanimous consent for the reconsidera- 
tion of the vote by which the resolution was passed. 

I find upon looking up the record of Mr. Charles A. Stone that 
he is chairman of the board of directors of Stone & Webster, 
one of the greatest power organizations in the United States. 
Senators will remenrber that when the Muscle Shoals matter 
was under consideration here a year or so ago the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] brought out the fact that, under the 
authority of the Smithsonian Institution, propaganda was being 
circulated against the Government operation of the great hydro- 
electric power plant at Muscle Shoals. I desire to secure the 
reconsideration of the joint resolution in order that the Senate 
may have an opportunity to decide whether we are to continue 
the policy of filling the key positions with representatives of the 
Power Trust. 

In view of the fact that the joint resolution was passed by 
unanimous consent, that it did not go to a committee for con- 
sideration, and that it did not follow the usual legislative proce- 
dure, I hope there will be no objection to my request for its 
reconsideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senate reconsiders the votes by which the joint resolution was 
ordered to a third reading and passed. The joint resolution is 
before the Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was going to make a state- 
ment in relation to the appointment of Mr. Stone as a Regent of 
the Smithsonian Institution, but as consent has been granted 
for the reconsideration of the joint resolution, I shall not make 
the statement now. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, can we not have an under- 
standing when we shall take the matter up? I desire to notify 
the Senator from Utah that there will be some debate on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will suggest that the 
joint resolution either go over or go to the calendar. 
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Mr. NORRIS. It has not-any right to go to the calendar, as 
I understand. I have no objection to taking it up without refer- 
ring it to a committee. I do not desire to delay it, but I 
want = 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it lie on the table. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can we not have an understanding as to when 
the joint resolution shall be considered? 

Mr, SMOOT. I shall not ask for its consideration without 
notifying the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr, NORRIS. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
table for the present, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter in the 
nature of a petition from Washington, D. C., Charter No. 31, 
Hotel Greeters of America, signed by its president, praying the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution granting to citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia voting representation in the 
Senate and House of Representatives, the privilege of voting for 
the election of President and Vice President of the United 
States, and a status as citizens before the Federal courts upon 
the same basis as that enjoyed by citizens of the several States, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KEAN presented a resolution adopted by the Young Men 
and Women’s Polish Association of Plainfield, N. J., favoring the 
passage of legislation proclaiming October 11 of each year as 
General Pulaski’s Memorial Day, for the observance and com- 
memoration of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary War 
hero, which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Coopersville, Mich., remonstrating against any revision of the 
existing calendar unless a proviso be included therein definitely 
guaranteeing the preservation of the continuity of the weekly 
cycle without the insertion of blank days, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GILLETT presented resolutions adopted by the faculty 
and student body of Agnes Scott College, favoring the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed World Court protocol, which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry citi- 
zens of the State of Massachusetts, praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to veterans of the Civil 
and Spanish Wars, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ODDIE presented a telegram from the Carson City 
Chamber of Commerce, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Telegram] 
Carson Crry, Nev., February 11, 1930. 


The joint resolution will lie on the 


Senator T. L. ODDIE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

In case Nevada allocated veterans’ hospital through pending bill, this 
city desires to be inċcludeđ in application for such buiding. Unusual 
advantages are found here. Water, both thermal and the purest of 
domestic in the State, is available. Health conditions shown by State 
and Federal reports unexcelled. Practically all Federal and State 
bureaus and activities centered in this city, including Stewart Indian 
School, which has most enviable record. Best rail and highway trans- 
portation available. Numerous sites can be offered. Would meet 
approval of numerous veterans’ posts, 

Carson CITY CHAMBER or COMMERCE. 


Mr. ODDIE also presented resolutions of Harry J. Gosse 
Post, No. 407, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
of Reno, Nev., which were referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas there are now in the State of Nevada and the district 
allotted to the State of Nevada approximately 10,000 ex-service men 
of our various wars, and over 600 of said ex-seryice men are disabled 
veterans of the World War; and 

Whereas the climate of the State of Nevada is particularly conducive 
to favorable progress of people afflicted with tuberculosis and other 
respiratory diseases; and 

Whereas the western hospitals are carrying an overload of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of patients coming from the East, and the favorable 
climate conditions existing in the West are bound to add to the increased 
emigration to the Western States; and 

Whereas there is unquestionably an urgent need for the establishment 
of such a hospital in the State of Nevada; and 

Whereas the State of Nevada is proud of its war record and of the 
men who offered all for the honor of their State and of their Nation: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Harry J. Gosse Post, No. 407, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, Reno, Ner., at their regular meeting held on 
January 23, 1930, that Gen. Frank T. Hines, Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, be memorialized to proceed with the estab- 
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lishment and equipment of a suitable hospital in the State of Nevada 
for the purpose of caring for our heroes who are now suffering with 
disease, and for the care and attention of those who may hereafter 
become afflicted and be entitled to care suitable and necessary for the 
alleviation and cure of such affliction; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of the resolution be transmitted to each of our 
Senators and to our Representative in Washington, and to Gen. Frank 
T. Hines, Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

Respectfully submitted. 

[SEAL] FRANK J. BACTYALUPI, Commander. 
Rex L. HUDGENS, Quartermaster. 


Mr. BARKLEY presented a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Kentucky, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, as follows: 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 18, 1930. 


Concurrent resolution relating to the control of motor vehicles for hire 
engaged in interstate commerce 

Whereas in the absence of control, there has grown up a class of 
interstate motor bus operation which is entirely unregulated and alto- 
gether irresponsible and subject to the regulation of no State or Fed- 
eral authority whatever; and 

Whereas the traveling public is being constantly victimized by such 
operators crossing State lines between Kentucky and neighboring 
States, and who resort to all sorts of illegitimate and unscrupulous 
activities at the expense of travelers who are unable to obtain redress ; 
and 

Whereas the regularly certified bus lines operating under commis- 
sion of motor transportation are a source of large revenue to the State, 
and now constitute one of the State’s major public utilities; and 

Whereas the activities of the unregulated interstate “ wildcat” op- 
erators subject both the legitimate bus lines and other forms of 
transportation to unfair, injurious, and unscrupulous competition; and 

Whereas the present condition is highly detrimental to the interests 
of the State of Kentucky, to the legitimate transportation interests, to 
the traveling public and to the public generally; and 

Whereas such conditions present an urgent need for adequate Fed- 
eral regulation, at least as to proper certification and ‘control; Now, 
therefore, be It 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
That the Legislature of the State of Kentucky recommend to the 
Congress of the United States and to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that legislation providing for such Federal regulation be imme- 
diately enacted. 

Said resolution was adopted by the General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky. 

Attest : 

CLIFFORD W. THOMAS, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


REPORT OF GRAND RIVER, MICH. (S. DOC. NO. 88) 


Mr. JOHNSON presented a communication from the Chief of 
Engineers of the Army, transmitting a review of the report of 
the engineers on Grand River, Mich., which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. MONARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6) to amend the 
definition of oleomargarine contained in the act entitled “An 
act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the 
manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomar- 
garine,” approved August 2, 1886, as amended, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 194) thereon. 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3448) to amend the act of February 21, 
1929, entitled “An act to authorize the purchase by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce of a site, and the construction and equipment 
of a building thereon, for use as a constant-frequency monitor- 
ing radio station, and for other purposes,” reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 195) thereon. 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 155) providing compensation to the Crow Indians 
for Custer Battle Field National Cemetery, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 196) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 7855) for the relief of Carl Stanley Sloan, minor 
Flathead allottee (Rept. No. 197). 

Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
were referred the following bills and joint resolution, reported 
them severally without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon : 
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A bill (S. 3413) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
make engineering and economic investigations and studies of 
conditions in Palo Verde and Cibola Valleys and vicinity on 
the Colorado River, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 198) ; 

A bill (S. 3449) to amend section 4404 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, as amended by the act approved 
July 2, 1918, placing the supervising inspectors of the Steam- 
boat Inspection Service under the classified civil service (Rept, 
No, 199); and 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 197) to authorize the pur- 
chase of a motor lifeboat, with its equipment and necessary 
spare parts, from foreign life-saving services (Rept. No. 200). 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on to-day, February 20, 1930, that committee pre- 
sented to the President of the United States the enrolled bill 
(S. 8898) to enable the George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission to carry out and give effect to certain approved plans, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 3636) for the relief of Thomas W. Bath; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 3637) granting an increase of pension to Jennie 
Sheets; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3638) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near New Martinsville, W. Va.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3689) to provide for cooperation with the several 
States and Territories in the care, treatment, and rehabilita- 
tion of crippled children, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3640) for the relief of the owners of the barge 
Consolidation Coastwise No. 24; and 

A bill (S. 3641) for the relief of owners of cargo aboard the 
steamship Boxley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3642) for the relief of Mary Elizabeth Council 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3643) for the relief of W. W. Ruark; and 

A bill (S. 3644) for the relief of the Advance Manufacturing 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 8645) to authorize the appointment of Technical 
Sergt. James J. Parks as a warrant officer, United States Army ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 3646) granting an increase of pension to Mary Wil- 
loughby Osterhaus; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 8647) granting an increase of pension to George A. 
Quinn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BAIRD: 

A bill (S. 3648) to correct the naval record of Edward Earle; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 8649) to apply the benefits of pension laws to 
contract surgeons ; 

A bill (S. 8650) granting a pension to Harry Huston (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3651) granting a pension to John M. Williams (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 3652) to amend section 4 of the grain futures act; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3653) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for disability or death resulting from injury to 
employees in certain employments in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes,” approved May 17, 1928; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CONNALLY: 

A bill (S. 3654) for the relief of Mary Elizabeth Fox; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 3655) granting a pension to James H. McDaniel 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 


AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. NORBECK submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows; 


On page 429, after line 11, to insert the following section: 

“Suc, 627. Importation of certain wild animals and birds: 
Whenever the laws or regulations of any country, dependency, province, 
or other subdivision of government restrict the taking, killing, posses- 
sion, or export of any mammal or bird, alive or dead, or restrict the 
export of any part or product thereof, whether raw or manufactured, 
no such mamma! or bird, or part or product thereof, shall be imported 
into the United States after the expiration of 90 days after the enact- 
ment of this act, unless accompanied by a certificate of the United 
States consul for the consular district in which is located the port or 
place from which such export was made, setting forth that such mam- 
mal or bird, or part or product thereof, has been duly acquired and 
shipped in accordance with the laws or regulations of such, country, 
dependency, province, or other subdivision of government. 

“ Forfeiture: Any mammal or bird, alive or dead, or any part or 
product thereof, whether raw or manufactured, imported into the United 
States in violation of the provisions of the preceding paragraph shall 
be subject to seizure and forfeiture under the customs laws. Any such 
article so forfeited may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and under such regulations as he may prescribe, be placed with the 
departments or bureaus of the Federal or State Governments, or with 
societies or museums, for exhibition or scientific or educational pur- 
poses or destroyed or (except in the case of heads or horns of wild 
animals) sold in the manner provided by law. 

“Nothing in this section shall apply to articles the importation of 
which is prohibited under the provisions of this act or of section 241 of 
the criminal code or of any other law.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 544) authorizing receivers of national banking associations 
to compromise shareholders’ liability. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 6604. An act to amend sections 6 and 9 of the Federal 
reserve act, and for other purposes; 5 

H. R. 8877. An act to amend section 9 of the Federal reserve 
act, as amended; and 

H. J. Res. 227. Joint resolution authorizing the erection of a 
Federal reserve branch building in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 3398) to enable the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission to carry out and give 
effect to certain approved plans, and it was signed by the Vice 
President, 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency: 

H. R. 6604. An act to amend sections 6 and 9 of the Federal 
reserve act, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8877. An act to amend section 9 of the Federal reserve 
act, as amended; and 

H. J. Res. 227. Joint resolution authorizing the erection of a 
Federal reserve branch building in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT SAVANNA, ILL. 


Mr. DENBEN. IL ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Order of Business 148, being the bill (S. 875) 
authorizing ©. N. Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. Miles, John 
Grandy, and Bruce Machen, their heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Savanna, IIL. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate interstate commerce, 
improve the postal service, and provide for military and other purposes, 
C. N. Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. Miles, John Grandy, and Bruce 
Machen, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, be, and are 
hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Mississippi River, at a point suitable to 
the interests of navigation, at or near Savanna, Ill, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
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of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and sub- 
ject to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Suc. 2. There is hereby conferred upon ©. N. Jenks, F, J. Stransky, 
L. H. Miles, John Grandy, and Bruce Machen, their heirs, legal repre- 
sentatives, and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter upon 
lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real estate and 
other property needed for the location, construction, operation, and 
maintenance of such bridge and its approaches as are possessed by rail- 
road corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for 
bridge purposes in the State in which such real estate or other prop- 
erty is situated, upon making just compensation therefor, to be ascer- 
tained and paid according to the laws of such State, and the proceed- 
ings therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation or expropria- 
tion of property for public purposes in such State. 

Sec. 3. The said C. N. Jenks, F. J, Stransky, D. H. Miles, John 
Grandy, and Bruce Machen, their heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, are hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over 
such bridge, and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until 
changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in the 
act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Illinois, the State of Iowa, any 
public agency or political subdivision of either of such States, within 
or adjoining which any part of such bridge is located, or any two or 
more of them jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, 
title, and interest in such bridge and its approaches, and any interest 
fm real property necessary therefor, by purcnase or by condemnation 
or expropriation, in accordance with the laws of either of such States 
governing the acquisition of private property for public purposes by con- 
demnation or expropriation. If at any time after the expiration of 10 
years after the completion of such bridge the same is acquired by con- 
demnation or expropriation, the amount of damages or compensation to 
be allowed shall not include good will, going value, or prospective reve- 
nues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost 
of constructing such bridge and its approaches, less a reasonable deduc- 
tion for actual depreciation in value; (2) the actual cost of acquiring 
such interests in real property; (3) actual financing and promotion 
costs, not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of constructing 
the bridge and its approaches and acquiring such interests in real prop- 
erty; and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. 5. If such bridge shall be taken over or acquired by the States 
or public agencies or political subdivisions thereof, or by either of 
them as provided in section 4 of this act, and if tolls are thereafter 
charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be so adjusted as 
to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost of maintain- 
ing, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches under eco- 
nomical management and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize 
the amount paid therefor, including reasonable interest and financing 
cost, as soon as possible under reasonable charges, but within a period 
of not to exceed 20 years from the date of acquiring the same. After 
a sinking fund sufficient for such amortization shall haye been so pro- 
vided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free of 
tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide 
a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper mainte- 
nance, repair, and operation of the bridge and its approaches under 
economical management. An accurate record of the amount paid for 
acquiring the bridge and its approaches, the actual expenditures for 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, and of the daily tolls 
collected, shall be kept and shall be available for the information of all 
persons interested, 

Sec. 6. C. N. Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. Miles, John Grandy, and 
Bruce Machen, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, sball, 
within 90 days after the completion of such bridge, file with the Secre- 
tary of War and with the highway departments of the States of Ii- 
nois and Iowa, a sworn itemized statement showing the actual original 
eost.of constructing the bridge and its approaches, the actual cost of 
acquiring any interest in real property necessary therefor, and the 
actual financing and promotion costs. The Secretary of War may, and 
upon request of the highway department of either of such States shall, 
at any time within three years after the completion of such bridge, 
investigate such costs and determine the accuracy and the reasonable- 
ness of the costs alleged in the statement of costs so filed, and shall 
make a finding of the actual and reasonable costs of constructing, 
financing, and promoting such bridge; for the purpose of such investiga- 
tion the said C. N. Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. Miles, John Grandy, 
and Bruce Machen, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, shall 
make available all of their records in connection with the construction, 
financing, and promotion thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War 
as to the reasonable costs of the construction, financing, and promotion 
of the bridge shall be conclusive for the purposes mentioned in section 4 
of this act, subject only to review in a court of equity for fraud or 
gross mistake. 

SEC. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to C. N. 
Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. Miles, John Grandy, and Bruce Machen, 
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their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns; and any corporation to 
which or any person to whom such rights, powers, and privileges may 
be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire the same by 
mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered 
to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon 
such corporation or person. 

Sec. 8. All contracts made in connection with the construction of 
the bridge authorized by this act and which shall involve the expendi- 
ture of more than $5,000 shall be let by competitive bidding. Such 
contracts shall be advertised for a reasonable time in some newspaper 
of general circulation published in the States in which the bridge is 
located and in the vicinity thereof; sealed bids shall be required 
and the contracts shall be awarded to the lowest responsible bid- 
der. Verified copies or abstracts of all bids received and of the bid 


or bids accepted shall be promptly furnished to the highway depart- 
ments of the States in which such bridge is located. A failure to comply 
in good faith with the provisions of this section shall render null and 
void any contract made in violation thereof, and the Secretary of War 
may, after hearings, order the suspension of all work upon such bridge 
until the provisions of this section shall have been fully complied with, 
repeal this act is hereby 


Sec. 9. The right to alter, amend, or 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. z 

SENATORIAL EXPENSES IN 1930 CAMPAIGN 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I submit a resolution and ask 
that it may be referred to the appropriate committee. I think 
it should be referred to the Committee on Privileges and Hlec- 
tions, and I believe the Chair will so direct, but I am willing 
to have it referred to any committee to which the Chair thinks 
it ought to go. For the benefit of the Senate, I should like to 
have the resolution read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 215), as follows: 


Resolved, That a special committee consisting of five Senators, to be 
appointed by the Vice President, is hereby authorized and directed to 
investigate the campaign expenditures of the various candidates for 
the United States Senate, the names of the persons, firms, or corpora- 
tions subscribing, the amount contributed, the method of expenditure 
of said sums, and all facts in relation thereto, not only as to the sub- 
scriptions of money and expenditures thereof but as to the use of any 
other means or influence, including the promise or use of patronage, and 
all other facts in relation thereto which would not only be of public 
interest but which would aid the Senate in enacting any remedial legis- 
lation or in deciding any contest which might be instituted involving 
the right to a seat in the United States Senate. 

The investigation hereby provided for, in all the respects above 
enumerated, shall apply to candidates and contests before senatorial 
primaries, senatorial conventions, and the contests and campaign termi- 
nating in the general election on November 10, 1930. 

No Senator shall be appointed upon said committee whose term in 
the Senate expires on or before the 4th day of March, 1931. 

Said committee is hereby authorized to act upon its own initiative 
and upon such information as in its judgment may be reasonable or 
reliable. Upon complaint being made before said committee, under 
oath, by any person, persons, senatorial candidate, or political com- 
mittee, setting forth allegations as to facts which under this resolution 
it would be the duty of said committee to investigate, the said com- 
mittee shall investigate such charges as fully as though it were acting 
upon its own motion, unless, after a hearing upon such complaint, the 
committee shall find that the allegations in said complaint are imma- 
terial or untrue. 

Said committee is hereby authorized in the performance of its duties 
to sit at such times and places, either in the District of Columbia or 
elsewhere, as it deems necessary or proper. It is specifically authorized 
to require the attendance of witnesses by subpcena or otherwise; to re- 
quire the production of books, papers, and documents; and to employ 
counsel, experts, clerical and other assistants; and to employ stenog- 
raphers at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words. 

Said committee is hereby specifically authorized to act through any 
subcommittee authorized to be appointed by said committee. The chair- 
man of the said committee or any member of any subcommittee may 
administer oaths to witnesses and sign subpoenas for witnesses; and 
every person duly summoned before said committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, who refuses or fails to obey the process of said committee or 
who appears and refuses to answer questions pertinent to said investiga- 
tion shall be punished as prescribed by law. 

The expenses of said investigation, not exceeding in the aggregate 
$100,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate on 
vouchers signed by the chairman of the committee or the chairman of 
any subcommittee. 

All hearings before said committee shall be public, and ali orders or 
decisions of the committee shall be public. 
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The committee shall make a full report to the Senate on the first day 
of the next session of the Congress. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I inquire of 
the Senator from Nebraska if he should not exclude from mem- 
bership on this committee Senators in whose States elections are 
being held. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know; I have not looked over the 
States. Would that still leave a sufficient number of States so 
that the Vice President would not be limited in his choice? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It would leave one-third of 
the States. 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be. That never had occurred to me 
before. It is a subject that is very proper for us to consider, 
and I presume the committee may give it consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the committee. 

Mr. WATSON. May not the resolution lie on the table one 
day, until we have a chance to lock at it? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am asking that it be referred to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WATSON. That will be all right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections. The Chair will 
state, however, that eventually it will have to go to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Coytrol the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

COAST GUARD STATION, GRAND ISLAND, MICH. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, out of order, I ask 
unanimous consent to report back favorably without amendment, 
from the Committee on Commerce, House bill 1018, which au- 
thorizes the establishment of a life-saving station at Grand 
Island, Mich. 

This is a very exposed point on the south rim of Lake Su- 
perior; and it is very essential that the work be under way 
at the opening of the navigation season. All departments of 
the Government recommend it; and I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there cbjection to the present 
consideration of the bill? : 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 1018) to provide 
for the establishment of a Coast Guard station at or near 
Grand Island, Mich., which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to establish a Coast Guard station at 
or in the vicinity of Grand Island, Mich., at such location as the com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard may recommend, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


INTERSTATE TELEPHONE BUSINESS 


Mr. BROOKHART obtained the floor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have a single-page letter from the Public 
Service Commission of Maryland, which is the regulatory body 
of the public utilities in that State. In view of the recent con- 
troversy over the confirmation of the nomination of a Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court and the Baltimore car 
fare case, I would like to have the clerk read this short letter. 

Mr, BROOKHART, I have several amendments, which I 
desire to present to the tariff bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I say to the Senator that I make this 
request because shortly a bill is going to be reported from the 
Interstate Commerce Committee dealing with the subject, and I 
thought it was so important that it ought to be read to the Sen- 
ate. It will take only a moment. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There are only a few Senators present. 
I have no objection to the letter being placed in the Reconp, 
but I think the reading of it at this time is not necessary. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will ask that that be done if the Senator 
will not yield me the time to have the letter read, but I do feel 
eyen though only a few Senators are here, that it should be 
read. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I wish the Senator would ask merely to 
have it printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Very well. I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
dered. 


Without objection, it is so or- 
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The letter is as follows: 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Baltimore, February 18, 1930. 
Hon. MILLARD E. TYDINGS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MILLARD: The Maryland Public Service Commission, in 
common with public service commissions of the other States, is very 
anxious that the Couzens communication bill be not favorably re- 
ported, and, if it is reported, that it be defeated. We regard it as an 
unwarranted invasion of the rights of the States to control their own 
affairs, and trust you will support us in this attitude. 

I understand that power has been taken out of the bill and as it 
stands now it affects radios and telephones. I do not see how there can 
be objection to control by the Federal Government of radio, but we can 
see no necessity whatever for the Government undertaking to regulate 
intrastate telephone services or rates. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission now has Jurisdiction over the interstate telephone business, 
which amounts to only 144 per cent of the total business. 

It is contended that State regulation will not be disturbed because 
the Couzens bill attempts to limit regulation, by Federal authorities, to 
interstate business, Few understand, however, that every telephone is 
a potential interstate instrument and that a new Federal commission 
would doubtless claim jurisdiction because of this fact, although the 
volume of messages sent over each phone is an infinitesimal proportion 
of the business transacted oyer that phone. Nevertheless, substantially 
every telephone is sometimes used to make «dn interstate call. 

Each subscriber’s instrument, lines of the switchboard, portions of 
the switchboard, trunk and State toll lines are used both in inter and 
intra state toll calls, and some of the plant is used in both local exchange 
and interstate calls. If, therefore, it is proposed to regulate interstate 
business, it will, nevertheless, be necessary for the Federal regulatory 
body to make an inventory and valuation of each local company's prop- 
erty, and apportion and separate, on some basis, the plant which is used 
one day in local business, and the next day in interstate business. ‘This, 
we feel, would mean Federal valuation and regulation and the ultimate 
exclusion of State reguiation, such as has taken place with the railroads. 
The States now are deprived of substantially all of their control over 
the railroads, even the intrastate business of the railroads, although 
there would seem to be more justification for this than there would 
be for Federal control of telephones. The bulk of railroad business is 
interstate, while 98%4 per cent of the business of telephones ts intra- 
state. 

It is natural to assume it to be a simple matter merely to regulate 
interstate telephone business, but when the physical situation and the 
intermingling cf plant in both types of business is understood, it may 
readily be seen that there could be no Federal regulation of interstate 
business on the plan- proposed in the Couzens bill without causing end- 
less conflict with State regulatory bodies, and in the end regulation of 
telephone rates would follow the course which has followed in the regu- 
lation of railroad rates and services. 

I also understand that there has been some suggestion that, by regu- 
lating the charges made by the telephone companies to the radio inter- 
ests, the interests of the radio users would be served. It is perfectly 
clear that this would not be so because the radio users now pay nothing 
for the pleasure of listening in over their radio instruments and, no mat- 
ter how much or how little the radio broadcasting companies might be 
charged for telephone hook-ups, the public could not get service for less 
than they are getting it now. 

I am sending you a copy of an article by Mr. John E. Benton, general 
counsel for the National Association of Railroad and Utility Commis- 
sioners, of which our commission is a member, which was published in 
the Public Utilities Fortnightly of January 9. Before you vote on this 
proposition, I am going to ask you, as a personal favor to me, to read 
this article which explains the situation much better than I can do it. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HAROLD E. West, Chairman, 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the late Senator from Ohio, 
Mr. Burton, was for a long time president of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. He lately passed away. It has always been 
the custom to have printed in the Recorp the organization 
meeting, showing the new officers of that union. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to haye the stenographic report of the busi- 
ness meeting incorporated in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMERICAN GROUP OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION—TWENTY-SIXTH 
ANNUAL MEETING, ROOM OF THE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—MINUTES FROM THE STENOGRAPHIC 
RECORD 


House OFFICE BUILDING, 
Washington, D. O., Monday, February 25, 1929. 
The meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock a. m. by the president 
(Senator Burton). 
There were present: Senators Burton and BARKLEY and Representa- 
tives BRITTEN, CRAMTON, MONTAGUE, CHINDBLOM, ANDEEW, HOWARD of 
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Nebraska, PuRNELL, COCHRAN of Pennsylyania, Rory G. FITZGERALD, La 
GUARDIA, CHALMERS, KORELL, JOHNSON of Oklahoma, BLOOM, HOFFMAN, 
Martin of Massachusetts, and Arthur D. Call, executive secretary. 

The PRESIDENT. Shall we listen to the reading of the minutes? 

The Executive Secrerary (Mr. Call). The minutes appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Saturday, February 23, 1929, 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. President, I move that the reading of the minutes 
be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT, Gentlemen, we are interested in the appropriations 
by the Congress to the work of the Interparliamentary Union. These 
appropriations last year were: 

(a) To the Interparliamentary Union office at Geneva, $6,000. 

This has already passed and become a law, as I understand it, for 
the next fiscal year, 

(b) To the American group, $10,000. 

Who has charge of this—Mr. FITZGERALD? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I think so. 

The PRESIDENT. Is to-day unanimous-consent day? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT, Do you not believe that would pass by unanimous 
consent? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Usually, no. 
how it is in the House, 

The PRESIDENT. Do you know enough about the calendar to be able 
to state whether it will probably be reached to-day or not? 

Mr. Cocuran of Pennsylvania. There are to be no suspensions to-day, 

Mr. PURNELL. I am sorry I can not answer that definitely. I checked 
up on the program for to-day because I was going to bring in a rule, 
but we will not get to that. 

The PRESIDENT. It is of supreme importance that this bill be passed 
as soon as possible, because it has to pass the Senate likewise, and I 
hope every possible effort will be put forth to get it through, I think 
it can pass, I think both the Speaker and Mr. Truson are friendly to 
it, and I should suppose it would pass by unanimous consent. It was 
passed last year by unanimous consent. I brought it up myself. It is 
on the Consent Calendar. Is it likely to be reached? 

Mr, Brrrren, The Clerk is looking that up. To-day is unanimous- 
consent day. 

The PRESIDENT. What is the order of to-day? Did I hear some one 
say it was not anticipated that there would be motions for suspensions 
of the rule? 

Mr. Cocnran of Pennsylvania. Not to-day. 

Mr. Brirren. That was announced on Saturday. 

Mr. PURNELL. They start suspensions to-morrow, 

The EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, Mr. President, I am ignorant about these 
matters, but am I correct in understanding that the situation is that 
the bill which was introduced by Mr. FITZGERALD is simply an authoriza- 
tion bill, and when that is passed it will be necessary to get an appro- 
priation, possibly, on the second deficiency bill? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. There will be no other deficiency bill after the one 
which has just passed the House. You can probably get the item in 
the bill over in the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT, It will go to the Senate and I think it can be placed 
on the deficiency bill without very great trouble, especially if the bill 
has passed the Senate. I must take that-up immediately with Senator 
Boran and others. 

I am loath to leave this proposition with regard to the $10,000 with- 
out impressing upon you all, who are Members of the House, the im- 
portance of it. 

The EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Mr. President, there is a matter which I 
think could properly be brought up in that connection. The French 
Parilament has just appropriated one-half million francs, which is 
about $20,000, for the support of the Interparliamentary Union. 

As you know, M. Fernand Bouisson, president of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, is president of the Interparliamentary Union; and it 
has been upon his initiative that the French Parliament has done this 
thing. 

The purpose behind the action of the French Parliament is that the 
Interparliamentary Union may be dignified and worth while in the best 
sense. The French know that the Interparliamentary Union has not 
been properly supported heretofore, and they have thought it proper 
that their Government should take the initiative in increasing the 
prestige and financial backing of the union. 

Whether or not this contribution will continue depends, I suppose, 
upon the action of other parliaments. It is true that the German 
ambassador to France telegraphed immediately the action of the French 
Parliament to Berlin and has asked that similar action be taken by the 
Reichstag. The officials of the German group of the Interparliamentary 
Union are favorable to similar action on the part of Germany, It is 
also true, I understand, that pressure is being brought to bear upon the 
British Parliament to do a similar thing. 

Ten thousand dollars plus six thousand dollars is sixteen thousand 
dollars, the net amount our Parliament has granted for the support of 
the Interparliamentary Union during the last year, 
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The PRESIDENT. Is this $20,000 for the general support of the union, 
or does it include the expenses of delegates from the French legislative 
body? 

The Executive Secretary. Both. 

The Prestpent. That is, the $20,000 is to 
probably, for the expenses of delegates. 

The Executive SECRETARY., About $12,000 will go to the union and 
about $8,000 will be kept for the support of the French group. 

The PRESIDENT. That would include paying the expenses of the meet- 
ing at Geneva? 

The EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Yes, 

The PRESIDENT. It is very important that you should bear this in 
mind as an argument. 

Mr, ANDREW, What is the $10,000 for in our appropriation? 

The PResipent. To pay the expenses or te apply upon the expenses 
of the delegates from our group who go to Geneva. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And also for other expenses of the American group, is 
it not? 

The PRESIDENT. Yes. Mr, Call's expenses to Berlin were paid from 
that fund, Aside from that there was very little applied for any 
purpose other than the expenses of the delegates. 

Mr. BRITTEN. As I recall, there was about $2,500 for the secretary 
for expenses and various odds and ends, and the balance was used up 
by the members on expense accounts; is not that right? 

The Executive SECRETARY, Yes; expenditures have been made under 
a budget approved by the State Department. Al moneys have been 
disbursed by the department Chief of the Bureau of Accounts. 

The budget was as follows: 

Travel 
Subsistence — 
Salaries 


Printing and miscellaneo 
Entertainment 


be devoted primarily, 


1, 000 
1, 000 
500 


Total 10, 000 


Mr. MONTAGUE. 
The EXECUTIVE 
The PRESIDENT. 
The EXECUTIVE 


You have turned in a balance? 
SECRETARY. Yes. 
None of the $10,000? 
SECRETARY. Yes. 
The PRESIDENT. That is, there is a balance in the Treasury? 
The Executive Secretary, Yes; something over $3,000. The Treas- 
urer will give you the details in his report. 
Mr. ANDREW. Is this for the same purpose appropriated for in pre- 


vious years or is this additional? 
The PRESIDENT. Only one previous year, and that was last year. 


We 
must do the best we can. It is evident that while every effort is being 
made to avoid bringing up at the special session anything except farm 
relief and tariff there will be legislative propositions left over, I do 
not want to give you that as furnishing any reason for abating our 
efforts to pass it at this session, however. 

Mr. PURNELE. If you confine the activities of the House to the subject 
of farm relief and tariff, we would not be able to take care of this 
matter; that is to say, if the present program goes through of ap- 
pointing merely four committees in the House all these other things 
would have to go by the board, 

Mr. Britten. It could be done by unanimous consent. 

The Prestpent. I recall the session of 1897. The House had only 
the necessary committees—Ways and Means, Mileage, and, perhaps, 
Accounts—but the sundry civil bill was left over from the preceding 
Congress. Without any report by the committee that was taken up, 
presented in exactly the form in which it had been reported, and passed 
in the preceding Congress; and I think there would be a rather friendly 
disposition for considering measures that had been reported in the 
previous Congress, perhaps, without constituting any committees. I 
repeat, however, do not let that abate any effort to pass this measure 
at this session. 

Mr, Howanp of Nebraska. If it comes to the worst, Mr. President, 
I am sure that your own representation to our new President would 
call forth a friendly gesture on his part, which would make it easier 
for us to haye consideration of the problem in the extra session. 

TWENTY-FIFTH CONFERENCE IN BERLIN 


The PRESIDENT. The next item is the twenty-fifth conference in 
Berlin, How about this, Mr. Call? Have you any report to make on it? 
Some of those who are here are very familiar with that, Unfortunately, 
I was not able to attend this last year. 

The EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Mr. President, the delegates of the Ameri- 
ean group to the conference in Berlin were Senator Walter E. Edge, 
Senator ELMER THOMAS, Representative THOMAS C. COCHRAN, Repre- 
sentative Roy G. FITZGERALD, Representative F. H. LaGuarpra, Repre- 
sentative J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, Representative ANDREw J. MONTAGUÐE, 
who served as president of the delegation; ex-Representative Richard 
Barthold, who is a life member of the union; Representative FRED 
Britten. making a total of 10 delegates, I am sure they are much 
better able to report as to what happened in Berlin than I am 

The PRESIDENT. Perhaps it would be well for some of those 
were present to give us the outstanding features of the gathering. 


who 
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Mr. Brerrren. I think our Secretary is best able to tell the members 
of the group who are here present what happened and how well it 
was done, He was in constant attendance and was the most active 
man of the American delegation. 

The PRESIDENT. Have you a summary or can you state the out- 
standing features of the meeting, Mr. Call? 

The EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, Yes. The work of the union in Berlin 
was mainly confined to three questions. 

One related to the rights and duties of nations. The chairman of 
that commission, as you know, is Senator La Fontaine, of Belgium. 

Another subject discussed was the evolution of the parliamentary 
system in our times. The chairman of that commission was ex-Chan- 
cellor Wirth, of Germany. 

Another subject was migration problems. 

These were the three outstanding subjects of the conference. 

Mr. Montracur. Was that the exact phraseology—evolution of the 
parliamentary system in our times? 

The Executives SECRETARY. Yes. 

Mr. Montracup. There seemed to be quite a feeling among the dele- 
gates that the parliamentary system was not progressively developing; 
that it was being somewhat arrested, and they cited, for example, the 
parliament in Italy and the parliament of Egypt. 

I participated in the debate and was quite familiar with it at that 
particular time. I did not expect to say anything about it this morn- 
ing. But there was a good deal of feeling about it—a good deal of— 
well, when I say feeling I think that is sufficient. 

The question of immigration also was one subject that was par- 
ticipated in very largely and very animatedly by the delegation, 
especially from eastern Europe, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and that 
section, 

There were some attacks, at least one of them was practically an 
attack, upon the American system, and they cited America's ability 
to absorb the population of that section of country that was over- 
stocked, rather citing the Malthusian doctrine; and back of the argu- 
ment, although not brought in in such a concrete way, was the sug- 
gestion that there be a supervising power set up by all the nations to 
distribute the populations of the world. While they thought this 
rather academical and theoretical, yet many believed it to be a solution 
of the question. 

The Presipent. Of course, such a proposition we could not consent 
to for a moment. 

Mr, Montacur. I may say that after consultation with our delegates 
nat the meeting which we had every morning—sometimes not as fully 
attended as others, but always sufliciently well attended to transact 
business—I was unanimously instructed to state the position of the 
American delegates with respect to the subject of immigration, which 
was that it would be considered as a domestic question; that we con- 
sidered it a domestic question, wholly within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and we could not, under any circumstances, depart 
from our traditional view on that subject. You will find the state- 
ment in the minutes, 

Mr. LAGUARÐIA. Mr. President, I will state that I was on the floor 
when the President announced the vote on the resolution as unani- 
mous, and I announced that we wanted the record to show that the 
United States had not taken part in the record vote. 

The Presipenr, Unanimously in favor of a kind 
commission to supervise immigration? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The vote was on the resolution. The wording of 
the resolution I have not in mind. The yote was taken and the presid- 
ing officer then announced that it was unanimously approved, I then 
announced from the floor that it was not unanimous, because the 
United States had not voted, and I wanted the record to so show. The 
president then said that the delegates from the United States had so 
announced during the discussion. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will say, Mr. President, I left the day the vote 
was taken, but before leaving I was accorded the floor and I stated 
the position of the American delegation on the subject, and that the 
American delegafion would not participate in the yote. We all thought 
this was the most tactful thing to do. But we expressed our views 
upon the subject. 

The Executive SECRETARY. Perhaps it ought to be added that, so 
far as the discussion on the evolution of the parliamentary system in 
our times in concerned, they did not agree among themselves, and the 
result was that the resolution presented by Doctor Wirth was referred 
back to that committee for fresh study, together with the amendments 
which had been proposed. When it came to the question of migrations 
it resolved itself to the proposal that States should endeavor to con- 
clude among themselves bilateral treaties making it possible to con- 
ciliate their points of view and safeguard the economic and social 
interests of immigrants. 

The PRESIDENT. The latter part, of course, we could not object to, 
but the former part of it contemplates treaties and would look to 
forcing immigration into a country where the domestic policy was 
opposed to it. 

The Execurive Secretary. That was eliminated. 
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Mr. Monracur. That was eliminated, but some of the addresses that 
were delivered by those most actively for it favored practically a super- 
government to distribute the population of the world, and this was 
stressed also, if I recall properly, as a means for the prevention of war. 

The PRESIDENT. That, of course, means that we ought to have repre- 
sentation on that committee at Geneya through some one who will be 
alert and assert the American viewpoint in regard to it. I do not 
anticipate they will adopt anything really drastic.. You can see that 
what is proposed is to have bilateral treaties. But that matter needs 
to be constantly watched. 

Mr. WaTSON. Mr. President, I rise to ask to be excused in order 
that I may attend the tariff hearings—but I wish to express to you my 
interest and willingness to cooperate with the work of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

The PRESIDENT. Mr. Watson, will you be able to go to Geneva next 
August? 

Mr. Watson. I do not know now. I hope I may be able to go. 

The Presipext. We are very glad to have had you here, even for 
this brief time, Mr. WATSON. 

Is there anything further with regard to the conference in Berlin? 
I would like to ask this question: What was the general impression of 
our delegates who attended in regard to the maintenance of the interest 
and the probable usefulness of the union, as illustrated by this meet- 
ing? As I understand, the attention given by the local group and by 
the German Government to the members who attended equaled and 
perhaps surpassed the attention given at other places where there had 
been a meeting. Of course, they did not go as far as we did in 1925. 

Mr. Monraave. Mr. President, I think perhaps they did go almost as 
far as we did. Mr. Streseman was present during some of the de- 
liberations, although he was sick. When he was not there the Assistant 
Secretary of State, if I may use that term, was present. There were 
official dinners given, showing the interest of the Government in the 
matter. Of course, being centrally located, the representation from all 
the governments was quite large. If one could judge from the en- 
thusiasm or from the debates, they seemed to take the whole matter very 
seriously. While I can not say how hopeful they were, not knowing 
the language well, and I do not like always to ask for translations, 
yet I thought they seemed to be rather optimistic about the effectiveness 
of moral suasion upon their own government as well as upon the other 
governments. 

The Prestpent. I gather from what you and others have said that 
there was no indication of decadence in the activities of the union, but 


it pointed rather the other way? 


Mr. Monxtacuer. I think so. I do not know whether my colleagues 
agree with that statement or not, but I think this meeting was about 
as strong and optimistic as any we have had. 

The Presipent. We come next 

Mr. Bairren. Mr. President, before you get away from that question 
of yours for suggestions or views of members who attended at Berlin, 
I think the committee might well hear from our colleague, Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
He was very active on tbe floor there. It was our first meeting in 
Germany since the war, and I think it might be well to get Mr. 
LaGuarpi4’s impressions. 

The Presipent. We will be glad to hear Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. LaGuardia. Mr. President, it was my first conference outside of 
the United States, and I approached it with the sort of idea that, per- 
haps, owing to the activities in Geneva and the conditions in Burope and 
around the world, the union had outlived its usefulness. 

I was surprised to find a very keen interest. It afforded an oppor- 
tunity for some of the nations to get together and make faces at each 
other and get certain grievances out of their systems. This was par- 
ticularly true as between Hungary and Rumania. They had the largest 
delegations there, and if the last conference did not serve any other 
purpose I think it served a useful purpose in the Balkan situation, 
where elected members of parliaments met each other and expressed 
freely their mutual grievances. I think this will have a very wholesome 
effect in eventually solying the difficulties now existing between Hungary 
and Rumania. 

I found that, naturally, there was a great deal of interest as to how 
active the American delegation would be. We had, of course, the largest 
delegation from the Western Hemisphere, and all countries were ex- 
ceedingly anxious to get our viewpoints on the several matters. 

I also found, much to my surprise, that they understood our position 
on the question of immigration, and while some of the speakers, as 
Governor Montague has pointed out, did go so far as to say that, after 
all, this was a world question, other speakers were very careful to modify 
such statements by saying that they were discussing immigration from 
a purely European standpoint—that is, the moving of large numbers of 
laborers during harvest seasons and things like that. They were careful, 
I think, not to go too far on that, understanding thoroughly our situation. 

One sidelight which was rather interesting, and it was expressed both 
in Berlin and in Paris, was our way of doing things. They do not 
understand how members of a parliament can differ, can be of different 
parties or of different viewpoints, and yet be very friendly. It created a 
great deal of comment, for instance, when Congressman BRITTEN walked 
into the Esplanade and I met him. They knew that Mr, BRITTEN was a 
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big navy man and I was a little navy man. They commented a great 
deal on the fact that we should talk with each other and be so friendly. 
The story even followed us to Paris. 

I think it is also of great educational value, Senator, for the American 
delegates to meet members of the parliaments of other countries and 
understand and know that they also have their problems, just as we 
have ours. I found this especially true in the work of the committees. 
I was on the welfare committee, which took up the opium question and 
the child-labor question. They were anxious to obtain all the informa- 
tion and data and statistics we have on these subjects. 

So, taking it all in all, I think by our attendance at these conferences 
we demonstrate that we are not holding aloof, as some countries of 
Europe gather the idea, but that, after all, we are not much different 
and have the same problems that they have, and in the absence of other 
closer contacts I think participation of the United States in these inter- 
parliamentary conferences is a very good thing, not only for conditions 
in the world but for our own special interests. 

The Prestmpenr. That is very interesting, Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. President, I am sorry to be compelled to ask to 
be excused at this time, but before leaving I want to express my interest 
in the union. 

The PRESIDENT. Probably you would wish to go to Geneva in August, 
Mr. CHALMERS? 

Mr, CHALMERS. I think not, Senator. 

The PRESIDENT. We are sorry to lose you, but glad you were able to 
come for this time. 

The arguments Mr. LaGuarpta made, or at least some of them, haye 
been used by me, perhaps in not quite as clear a statement, but our 
contact with parliamentarians from other countries, getting their view- 
points and getting personal acquaintance with them, is very helpful. 
Of course, there is another thing I have always stressed, and that is that 
in our absence some proposition might be brought forward which would 
be exceedingly embarrassing to us. I have mentioned two—the propo- 
sition with regard to the tariff in 1922 at Geneva, and then the proposi- 
tion for the appointment of a committee to consider international debts 
at Copenhagen in 1923. Senator Rosprnson and Senator SwANSON were 
there and aided me very materially in opposing that proposition, and 
it was dropped. 

As I have several times said, we can easily realize what would happen 
if a commission were appointed practically all the members of which 
were representing debtor countries against the United States on the 
other side, England, of course, having an interest as a creditor, and 
France; in a measure, as well; but the preponderant influence would be 
for not merely lenience, but possibly cancellation of international debts, 
and we have got to be present to see that nothing of that kind is done. 
I take it this was virtually settled, however, in the meeting at Copen- 
hagen. What may happen as a result of the meeting of the commission 
now in session in Paris, whether that will tend to have the question 
brought up again, I can not say; but we need to watch that. 

Now, if there is nothing further with respect to the meeting—— 

Mr. Montium. Mr. President, may I ask that you state that the 
meeting at Geneva is not a meeting of the Interparliamentary Union 
itself, but only a meeting of commissions? 

The PRESIDENT. Yes; only of commissions. However, in a sense that 
is just as important as a full meeting, because they prepare the ayenda 
for the next year and discuss these questions, and, in a way, they are 
discussed in a more orderly manner, less of oratory and more of concrete 
propositions, than in the general meeting. Of course, the two members 
on the council are represented at that meeting at Geneva. 

We have here a list of the committees that consider subjects, en all 
of which we ought to be represented. For example, there is the com- 
mittee “for the study of political questions and problems of organiza- 
tion,” each one delegate. We had representation upon this committee 
when Senator McKinley was alive. He and I sat with it for a time; 
but we ought to have some delegate chosen expressly for attending that 
committee. I am afraid the selections can not be made to-day, because 
we are not sure as to who is going. On the other hand, the director 
general is pressing me all the while to name representatives on these 
commissions. Some of them meet in April. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. President, I think it would be quite impracticable 
for us to select delegates or to select representation now, and I move 
that the president be authorized to make the appointments. 

The motion, being duly seconded by Mr. HOWARD, of Nebraska, and 
Mr. BRITTEN, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT. It willbe necessary to keep in touch with all of you 
and to know who are going over, and I would be pleased to have your 
plans in regard to that. 

Mr. Anprew. Do I understand that the meeting this year is not a 
general meeting? 

The Prestpext. Not a plenary meeting. 

Mr. ANDREW, It is a preparatory meeting, so to speak, for the follow- 
ing year. 

The PRESIDENT. Yes; and I repeat what I have already said, that you 
can not minimize its importance. 

Mr. Monracue. The result of this meeting practically fixes the agenda 
for the next session. It selects the topics or subjects for discussion. 
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The PRESIDENT, Looking at these questions here a bit, who has been 
our representative on “The study of Juridical questions?" Have we 
had any special representative? 

The Executive Secretary. Our representation has varied from year 
to year. 

The PRESIDENT. This is what has usually happened. 
present have temporarily served on these commissions. 
served on half a dozen of them at different times. 

“For the study of economic questions and financial questions.” 
There are possibly charges of dynamite in these two and we ought to be 
represented on them. Of course, we can not deny that there is a differ- 
ence of interest from most of the other nations who belong to the union 
from our own, and while I have found that they treat us with the utmost 
deference, it is desirable, and I may say almost essential, that we be 
represented on these two committees or commissions. 

The next is “For the study of ethnic questions and colonial ques- 
tions.” That is where the immigration question comes up, is it not? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes; I think so. 

The Presipent. I hope this will be done, That those of you who are 
here present and other members of the union will notify me at the 
earliest possible date whether they can attend. 

Mr. Montague. What is the date of the meeting? 

The Pressipent. The 25th of August, I believe, is the date of meeting. 

Mr. Monracux. How long is it likely to last? 

The Present. Five days, probably. I attended the meeting in 1926 
and Senator SWANSON was there as well, and I must say that it seemed 
to me quite as valuable a gathering and quite as instructive as the 
general meeting. We had at one or two meetings some 60 present and 
they took up very important matters, There were other things aside 
from these committee assignments, They considered and discussed at 
very considerable length the date of the meeting for the next year. Of 
course, there was a clashing of opinions in regard to that because of the 
date of the meeting of the parliaments. The English did not quite 
harmonize with the others as to the time they desired it to be held. I 
say this to show that the questions for consideration are not confined 
exclusively to those listed here under No. 3, “ Work of the commissions.” 
There are other things considered as well. Mr. BRITTEN, are you going 
to be able to go over this year? 

Mr. Brirrun, I can not teil just now. 
President. 

The Presipent. While you do not agree with me altogether on the 
question of limitation of armament or the study of armament, I take it, 
if an agreement can be reached by international understanding, you favor 
a limitation? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; I do, of course. 

The PresipENT. Would you like to serve on that commission? 

Mr. BRITTEN. If I go over, I should very much like to Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT, I think, anticipating what may be done in the future, 
if you go I will ask you to serve on that right now. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I thank you very much. 

The PRESIDENT, I wonder if Doctor TEMPLE is able to go. 
taken an active part in several of these commissions. 

The EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. He says it is doubtful. 

The Presipent. I was with him at the meeting in Vienna most of 
the time, and we'went from there to Geneva. I may say that one 
favorable feature of the date of this meeting is that those who desire 
to attend the sessions of the League of Nations, by staying over a few 
days, can do so. They convene the first Monday in September, which 
would almost immediately follow our meeting. 

The PRESIDENT. The first day they elect their president, and they 
have general meetings, lasting usually for weeks. The great pressure 
for admission is on the first day, when they elect their president. I 
have been present at perhaps three of their meetings, and I do not 
regard that meeting as any more valuable than other meetings later 
in the week or in the succeeding weeks, perhaps. I was fortunate 
enough to be present when Germany was admitted and Briand and 
Stresemann made their speeches. That was in 1926, was it not? 

The EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 1926; yes. 

The PRESIDENT. Has anyone any preference which he desires to 
express in regard to representation on these commissions? 

Mr. Howarp of Nebraska. Mr. President, I am so closely in har- 
mony with your views with reference to the general peace problem that 
I apprehend if you could use me anywhere to advantage it would be 
there. 

The PRESIDENT. You are hoping to go? 

Mr. Howarp of Nebraska. Yes; I am going unless those idiot doctors 
intervene, as they did last year; but I do not apprehend that. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. You do not think the Congress will detain us here, 
Senator Burton? 

The PRESIDENT. No; I do not think so. I think you will find, when 
the weather becomes warm and Washington is not an agreeable place 
in which to live, there will be a very general desire to adjourn, The 
only guide I have to go by is the meeting in 1897, which was a good 
while ago. Were any of you in that Congress? The Congress met in 
special session in March. The House, in a very short time, finished the 
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bill, Jess than four weeks. It then went to the Senate, where it was 
considered at great length, and we did not adjourn until the 24th of 
July, I believe, or just about that time. I am sorry to say I do not 
think the dispatch of business is quite as prompt in the Senate now 
as it was then, but I can hardly believe they would continue in session 
after the Ist of August. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. President, we had several special sessions of the 
Congress under the Wilson administration, and, as you have said, in 
the latter part of June or early in July, when it starts to get hot here, 
the Congress shows a disposition or desire to adjourn, 

The PRESIDENT. And at that time it must be said also that there was 
an emergency, 

Mr, PURNELL. We sat here at one time in special session, and the 
special session merged into the regular session. 

The PRESIDENT. Yes, 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. President, may I revert to the Fitzgerald bill, which 
is now on the Consent Calendar? I see that it has been reported by 
Mr. TEMPLE and is on page 7 of the Consent Calendar, showing that 
unless we run until ratber late to-night we will probably not reach that 
bill to-day. 

The PRESIDENT. Is that possible? 

Mr. Brrrren. There are almost seven pages of bills ahead of it. 

Mr. LaGuanpiA. May I suggest to Doctor TEMPLE that when he sees 
we are about to adjourn if he will rise and state that it is a matter 
of emergency, I think we may be able to get it through by unanimous 
consent? 

The PRESIDENT., Who will act as a committee to see Doctor TEMPLE 
and see that he is advised? 

Mr. BRITTEN. May I suggest that Mr. LAGUARDIA and Mr. FITZGERALD, 
both of whom are present, see Mr. TEMPLE? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I work on the Consent Calendar, and I will be glad 
to do that, 

The PRESIDENT. I will be pleased if the two of you will regard your- 
selves as such a committee, 

Mr. Roy G. FITZGERALD. Mr. President, Mr. LoNawortH told me he 
would recognize me to move to suspend the rules and pass the bill, if 
that were necessary; but I thought I needed somebody to emphasize 
the fact that this is an emergency, so I have asked Mr. LINTHICUM to 
reinforce my suggestion, and I have also asked that they speak to the 
chairman to show that there is more interest in the matter than just 
my own, If this is done, I do not think we will have any difficulty. 

The PRESIDENT, I spoke to Mr. TILson about it. I was unable to see 
Mr, LoncwortH, but I will try to communicate with him further. 
To-morrow, I believe, is the first suspension day. 

Senator BARKLEY. Mr. President, you were discussing this matter 
when I came in. Had the possibility of offering it as an amendment on 
the deficiency bill in the Senate occurred to you? 

The PRESIDENT. Yes; but I fancy if anyone raised a point of order 
it would go out. 

Mr. ANpREew. You will have to have the appropriation in addition to 
the authorization, and that would have to go on the deficiency bill. 

The PRESIDENT. Did we have an appropriation in addition to the 
resolution last year? 

Mr. Anprew. The Temple bill is an authorization. 

Mr. Monracur. Did we have an authorization last year? 

The PRESIDENT. No; it was a final resolution last year, making the 
appropriation. 

Senator BARKLEY. Combining both the authorization and the appro- 
priation ? 

Mr. Roy G. FITZGERALD, I drew this resolution on the pattern of last 
year, and the committee refused to consider it, and I think very prop- 
erly so, I had included in the bill provision for the authorization of 
the amount which we contribute to the organization, which is not 
authorized but is reported regularly by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. There ought to be a basis for both of them. As it is now, 
the department sends up our contribution of $6,000 with the idea that 
the wealthy Members of Congress, I suppose, will go if they can and 
that the Congress, to some extent, will be represented. It seems to 
me there ought to be a proper basis for both of them, and I think it 
should have been so considered; but I was overruled and the matter 
was mutilated, and it took a long time before it could get out. Now it 
stands simply as an authorization and for one year, because after I had 
introduced it the last time Mr. Linraicum took it and altered it sö it 
would be simply an authorization for this one year. 

The PRESIDENT. It is extremely desirable that it be made permanent, 
so that we will not have this anxiety and difficulty every year in 
carrying it through. 

Mr. BLOOM. Why do you not introduce it in time, so that the com- 
mittee will haye time to consider it? 

Mr. BRITTEN. How about amending the language that annually goes 
in the bill for $6,000, so that the amount will be $16,000, as a more or 
less regular appropriation? 

The PRESIDENT. That is one way to dispose of it. 

Mr. Brairran. Why can not that be done in the Senate much easier 
than it can in the House? 
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The PRESIDENT, Of course, that would depend on the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, in the first Instance. The suggestion is worthy of 
consideration, and we can see what they are willing to do about it. 

Senator BARKLEY. Mr. President, in view of the fact that this appro- 
priation was gotten through last year at the very last moment, when 
you and I carried the bill in to the President as Congress was about to 
adjourn and had him sign it, without serious opposition, if all other 
things fail I think there is a possibility that, by conferring with the 
chairman and other members of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the Committee on Appropriations, we might get it in the deficiency 
bill without any objection, and I will be pleased to cooperate with you 
in that regard. 

The PRESIDENT. I thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Cramton, Mr, President, I might suggest that it appears to me 
that what you want to accomplish more than anything else is to have 
some permanent legislation, and if it is agrecable to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and recognition is given by the Speaker for a motion 
to suspend the rules, it would then be in order for the motion to 
include such amendments to the bill as would make it permanent and 
thereby secure action by the House on a measure of a permanent 
character. 

The PRESIDENT. That is, in the motion to suspend the rules the 
motion could cover the bill with the proposed amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I suppose that would be agreeable to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. BLOOM. I think you had better speak to the chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee about that. 

Mr. CkAMTON. Mr. President, if I may conclude with one more sen- 
tence, if that course were agreeable to the legislative committee, that 
would take care of your permanent legislation situation. So far as 
the appropriation is concerned, that, of course, can be handled by an 
amendment in the Senate, if it is afterwards accepted by the House. 

Mr. MonrTacue. Mr. President, may I ask to be excused now? I 
am sorry to leave, but I have a very important epgagement elsewhere. 

The PRESIDENT, We are sorry to lose you, but we are glad you were 
able to be with us. 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as a practical matter, 
it seems to me that the members of the committee were not very favor- 
able to this legislation. 

Mr. BLoom. Mr. President, they were not exactly unfavorable to it, 
but they would like to have time to consider it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That is why I would say we had better 
take ‘this temporary measure now and try later for permanent legis- 
lation. 

Mr. BLOOM. I believe that would be the better way, because the com- 
mittee did not feel that it had had time to go into the matter thor- 
oughly. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is a matter that has been under consideration for 
25 years. 

Mr. Bioom. Not in the form presented at this time. 

The PRESIDENT. The thing to do about that is to bring something 
up at an early date in the next Congress. 

Mr. BLoom. That is exactly what I would suggest, Mr. President. 

The Prestpent. So there will be time for mature consideration. 

Now, there is one matter I wish to bring up. It has been suggested 
that a committee, say, of five, be appointed to present some proposition 
at Geneva looking to the making effective of the Kellogg treaty. I am 
especially anxious that in the meeting the American group bring for- 
ward something that is constructive. It will be treated with respect, 
I am very sure of that, and my thought was it would be well to appoint 
a committee of the number I bave named, five, to consider some form 
of a proposition to present to the meeting in August. In talking with 
certain Members about it, the sentiment seemed to be friendly—indeed, 
unanimously in favor of such a committee. Now, what does the group 
think of it? 

Mr. Britrex., Mr. President, I move that after the President has 
been informed of the names of those Members of the House and Senate 
who are likely to go to Geneva this year he then select the five members 
to prepare the form that the President has just told us about with 
respect to making the Kellogg treaty stronger and more effective. 

The motion being duly seconded by Mr. HOWARD, of Nebraska, it was 
agreed to. 

The Presipent. This makes it all the more Important that I should 
learn at as early a date as possible who are going. 

Mr. Britrex. And it has also been suggested, Mr. President, by Mr. 
Broom that the President name four or five alternates. 

The PRESIDENT. Is that accepted as an amendment to the motion? 

Mr. BRITTEN., Yes. 

The amendment to the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LaGuarpra. Mr. President, I move that after this committee is 
appointed, if time will permit, they meet and formulate a tentative plan 
and submit it to the President, so that it may be considered by the 
group before the committee goes abroad, so that they can say that the 
plan they will submit and discuss bas the approval of the American 
group. 
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The PRESIDENT. I am not sure but what that would be going a good 
way, to ask the formal approval of the President on a proposition of 
that kind. 

Mr. Howarp of Nebraska. The gentleman means the president of our 
group? 

Mr. LaGuanpta. Yes; the president of the American group. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I think that suggestion Is very good, Mr. President. 

Mr. Howard of Nebraska. We are talking about our own president. 

The PRESIDENT. By the way, we are to elect officers this morning, 
and there are quite a number of vacancies. One that suggests itself, 
in the first instance, is the place of Mr. Oldfield, who has passed away. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the 
election of officers be taken up out of order. I, for one, cm very anxious 
to get back to my committee, and I desire to take part in that very 
important plece of business. 

Mr. Bairren. The election of officers? 

Mr. CHtnpBLoM, Yes; the election of officers. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the president please put my motion? 

The PRESIDENT. The motion of the gentleman is that the proposed 
plan be formulated and presented to the president of the group and 
also the group itself? 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. And be presented to the group. 

The PRESIDENT. Yes. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT. I should be very pleased if some such meeting could 
be had before we go, and that would mean it would bave to be held 
before the adjournment of Congress. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Mr. CHINDBLOM, I submit a unanimous-consent request that the elec- 
tion of officers be taken ap now. 

The PRESIDENT. How shall the officers be selected, by a nominating 
committee, or how? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Right from the floor. 

Mr. Howarp of Nebraska, Yes; from the floor. 

Mr. Broom. What vacancies bave we to fill? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Suppose we have the present list of officers read. 

The Presrpenr. We will take them up one by one. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But read them all, so that we may have the present 
officers in mind. 

The Executive SECRETARY. The officers are as follows: 

President, Senator Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio. 

Vice Presidents, Representative ANDREW J. MONTAGUE, Representative 
Henry W. TEMPLE, and because of Mr. Oldfield’s death there is a 
vacancy among the vice presidents. 

Treasurer, Representative ADOLPH J. SABATH. 

Secretary, Representative JoHN J. McSwatrn. 

Executive secretary, Arthur D. Call. 

Executive committee, Senator Burton, ex officio chairman; Representa- 
tive Fred Britten; Representative Henry Allen Cooper, Senator elect 
Tom Connally, Senator Charles Curtis, Senator Claude A. Swanson, 
Representative James C. McLaughlin, Representative Clarence F. Lea, 
and Senator Joseph T. Robinson. 

This is a highly complicated problem In mathematics. 

There are two vacancies on the executive committee and one vacancy 
among the vice presidents. That is the technical situation. 

Mr. BLOOM. How is that brought about? : 

Mr. CuINDBLOM. How do the two vacancies on the executive committee 
occur? 

The EXECUTIVE Secretary, Mr. Burton being elected president makes 
him ex officio chairman of the committee. 

Among the elected members of the executive committee, nine in num- 
ber, that creates a vacancy. 

Mr. Oldfied’s death leaves a vacancy among the vice presidents. 
Whether or not, as Vice President of the United States, Senator 
Curtis would be eligible to serve as a member of the executive com- 
mittee is a question. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I should think not. 

The PRESIDENT. No; I should not think so. 
a member of a legislative body. 

Mr, Howarp of Nebraska. Mr. President, in view of the fact that sev- 
eral have expressed the desire to have this matter immediately consid- 
ered, I move that Senator Burton be reelected president of the American 
group. 

The motion having been duly seconded, Mr. Howarp put the ques- 
tion, and the motion was unanimously agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT. I thank you, gentlemen, and I will try to do the 
best I can. 

The next is the selection of vice presidents. 

The EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. There are two vice presidents now in 
office; one is Representative ANDREW J. MONTAGUE, and the other is 
Representative Henry W. TEMPLE. 

Mr. KORELL. Mr. President, I move the reelection of the two incum- 
bents and the election of Mr. ANDREW, of Massachusetts, as the third 
member, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Oldfield. 

The motion was agreed to. 


He becomes no longer 
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The Executive SECRETARY. The treasurer is Representative ADOLPH 
J. SABATH. 

The President, Are there any nominations for treasurer? 

Mr. Burrren, I move, Mr. President, that Mr. SaparH be reelected 
treasurer. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT. The next is secretary. Representative JoHN J. MC- 
Swatn, of South Carolina, is the present secretary. He also is usually 
present but is not here this morning. 

Mr. Brrrrex. I move, Mr. President, that Mr. McSwaltn be reelected. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT. Next is the executive secretary. 

Mr. CHINDBILOM, Mr. PURNELL, and Mr. Brirren nroved the reelection 
of Mr. Arthur D. Call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Executive Secretary. Here are the present members of the 
executive committee: Representative Brirren, Representative COOPER, 
Mr. CONNALLY is now a Representative but goes to the Senate and 
will be a Senator beginning in March, Senator SwaNson, Representative 
McLaveuuin, Representative Lea, and Senator ROBINSON. 

The PRESIDENT. What changes are necessary? 

Mr, BRITTEN. How many vacancies are there? 

The EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Two. 

The PRESIDENT. The number of the executive committee should be 
nine, and we have only seven. 

Mr. KORELL. Mr. President, I nominate Senator BARKLEY and Con- 
gressman MARTIN, of Massachusetts, to fill the existing vacancies. 

The Present. The suggestion is made that Senator BARKLEY and 
Mr. MARTIN, of Massachusetts, be chosen as members of the executive 
committee, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT. This concludes the election of officers, 

The EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Mr. President, you have not, as a matter 
of fact, elected the other members of the executive committee. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mrr President, I move that the other members of 
the executive committee be continued in office. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. There remains, Mr, Chairman, the elec- 
tion of two members of the council. The members of the council at 
present are Senator Burton and Representative MONTAGUB. 

Mr. LaGuarpia, Mr, President, I move their reelection. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


The PRESIDENT. Next is the treasurer‘s report. 

The Executive SECRETARY. The treasurer's report has been prepared 
by Mr. Sabath, and he had planned to come here to present it. I have 
a copy of the two reports, which are as follows: 

Carnegie Endowment Fund 
RECEIPTS 
February 24, 1928 (forwarded) 
Check from A. D. Call, rebate___----__ eS srk 
Cash from Messrs. Oldfield, Watson, Maas, Cochran, Watres, 

SETA at "SRNR Ro eeepc eee 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Items as follows: 
Check No.— 
130, telegram 
131, freight and customs___ 
132, telegrams and postage__-_ 
133, reporter, annual meeting 
134, printing 
135, secretarial. 
136, telegrams. .....-.~--_ —_ ==... 
137, copies of cashier for French group, at $ 
138, secretarial 
139, engrossing, 14 certificate 
140, transportation fare 
772, 88 


Balance 494. 36 


GOVERNMENT FUND 


The following expenditures have been incurred from the appropria- 
tion “Expenses, American Group, Interparliamentary Union”: 
Appropriation — $10, 000. 00 

Richard Bartholdt 
F. H. LaGuardia... 
J. Chas. Linthicum. 
Secretarial expenses. 
A. J. Montague__- 
Registration fees_ 
Elmer Thomas... 
R. G. Fitzgerald. 
Paid by M. Medofsky 
Eimer Thomas. 
F. H. LaGuardia.. 
Roy G. Fitzgerald 
Stenographic service 
5, 184. 94 


Balance 4, 815. 06 
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OUTSTANDING BILLS 


Fred A. Britten 
Waiter Edge —_- oa 
T. C. Cochran 


$804. 68 
203. 71 


4 
$1, 448. 33 


Balance 8, 366. 73 


The PRESIDENT. The balance of three thousand and odd dollars re- 
verts to the Treasury unless expended? 

The EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, Yes, 

The PRESIDENT. It is very desirable to have in our legislation some 
provision that that may be continued as part of the provision for the 
union, 

There are no further bills to come in? 

The Executive SECRETARY. I know of no other bills. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. President, I move that the treasurer's 
received and filed. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The PRESIDENT. Mr. KORELL do you desire to be heard now? 

Mr. KORELL addressed the meeting* 

The PRESIDENT. Of course, Mr. KORELL, you know my yiews on the 
subject of your proposed resolution, but I am afraid that to bring that 
up and pass a resolution at this time would create some controversy. 
Was it your idea to have it adopted to-day? 

Mr, Korein. My object was to have the American group present it to 
the Interparliamentary Union. 

The Prestpent. Here is the situation. It has been suggested that 
when this committee that is proposed comes to a conclusion they bring 
together the members of the American group to pass on what plan they 
may suggest at Geneva. Would it not be better to postpone any resolu- 
tion of this kind until that time? 

Senator BARKLEY. Mr. President, I was about to move that this reso- 
lution be received and by you referred to this committee, after its ap- 
pointment, for consideration. 

Mr, BRITTEN, I second the motion, Mr. President. 

Mr. Howarv, I think that would be better. 

The PRESIDENT. That is satisfactory to you, Mr. KORELL? 

Mr. Korets. Perfectly. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. Brrrren. Mr. President, I have here a letter from a member ot 
the British Parliament, which I think might be read at this time and 
incorporated in the record. It is in line with what has been said by Mr. 
LaGuarpia and yourself with regard to informal conferences between 
members of the parliaments. I just received this letter two days ago. 

The executive secretary read the letter, as follows: 


From Lieut. Commander Kenworthy, R. N., M. P. 


report be 


Fesrvuary 8, 1929. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN BRITTEN: Very many thanks for your letter 
of January 28, which I will place before the executive of the British sec- 
tion of the Interparliamentary Union. 

I personally am quite agreeable to two separate and distinct confer- 
ences, one on the naval-shipbuilding situation and one on the cognate 
subject of international law at sea, though I think it would be a good 
thing if they met simultaneously. Furthermore, if the Interparlia- 
mentary Union can arrange the conferences, so much the better. The 
main thing is to get them started, and quickly. 

As soon as I have the opinion of our executive, either my colleague, 
Colonel Vaughan-Morgan, M, P., the honorable secretary, or I will cable 
you. I hope the subject of the cable will be to invite your group over 
here. 

In the meantime, please inform your friends working with you in this 
matter, and particularly the House of Representatives Naval Committee, 
of which you are chairman, that we on this side, of all parties, who 
favor an informal conference, have no desire to interfere with, or to in- 
fluence one way or the other, the construction of any warships that the 
elected representatives of the United States of America Geem necessary 
within the limits of the treaty agreed upon in Washington in 1921. 

Personally I agree with the former Prime Minister of Australia, Mr. 
Hughes, in his declaration that every additional American warship is an 
added guaranty for the peace of the world and the security of the 
British Empire. But, for the sake of our respective taxpayers, we want 
this form of guaranty and our own guaranty to be as small and as 
cheap as possible. 

All sensible people support an adequate police force, but they don't 
want to spend a dollar or pound more than is necessary on their police. 
With common sense and frankness, the same economy may be exercised 
with regard to navies, 

With kindest regards, believe me, my dear Congressman. 

Yours very sincerely, 
J. M. KENWORTHY. 

The PRESIDENT. What would be the idea of holding the conference? 

Mr. BRITTEN. The idea of holding the conference fs to let the mem- 
bers of the British Parliament obtain first-hand views of the Members of 


+See Advocate of Peuce, April, 1929. 
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Congress, who, of course, would convey the impressions and views of their 
respective districts and their country. We also would receive first-hand 
views and opinions from members of the Parliament, and it is this sort 
of informal conference between Members of Parliament and Members of 
Congress that I predict is coming, and it is going to be the usual thing 
in 10 or 15 years rather than the extraordinary thing it is to-day. 

We all agree, I am sure, with Mr. LAGUARDIA, that these more or less 
informal conferences that take place within the Interparliamentary 
Union are only conducive of good; nothing bad can come from them, 
and my idea in cabling to a member of the Parliament was with a view 
of promoting just such an informal conference in order to bring about 
an exchange of views. I think only good can come from it. 

Suppose the British group of the union does invite the American 
group of the union to send a number of its members to London for an 
informal conference, We will then talk with the members of the Brit- 
ish Parliament and get their views as to why Great Britain should have 
a navy larger than ours, or equal to ours, or smaller than ours, and just 
what they think about it. We will give them our views and we will 
come back and report to our committees here, and they will report 
through their committees over there. 

It is true we will not write any treaties. We will not suggest any 
treaties, but we will have the viewpoint of the other men, and that 
may lead us in the direction of a future conference, where an agree- 
ment will be made, 

We do not aim to take anything from the Executive or from the State 
Department. On the contrary, we want to help them. 

This is my reason for presenting the letter here for the record to-day. 
I think that sooner or later these mutual, informal meetings are going 
to be taken as a matter of course and will be annual or perhaps semi- 
annual, 

Mr, ANDREW. Is it your idea, 
should be a 
Union? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; in London, in all probability, as indicated there. 

Mr. ANDREW. And to include only representatives of this country 
and of Great Britain? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT. And members of the union. 

Mr. Brirren. Only members of the Interparliamentary Union, of 
course, 

Mr. Jounson of Oklahoma. You mean that the meeting should be 
held on the same trip as the one to Geneva? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Not necessarily. 

The PRESIDENT. Let me make this suggestion. There is an election 
pending in England now and I do not believe such a meeting, the de- 
sirability of which my first predilection would be in favor of—although 
there is some doubt about it—would naturally occur until after that 
election. My own idea is that the policy of the British Government is 
Mable to be very materially changed as a result of the election that will 
come, 

Ts there any further business? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr, President, I move that the group do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, at 11.30 o'clock a. m., the meeting was adjourned. 


CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Recorp a short editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal of February 12 relating to the recent congressional 
election in Massachusetts. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal, February 12, 1930] 
A STRAW IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The second Massachusetts, rock-ribbed Republican since the party was 
founded, home of Mr. Coolidge, home of Senator GILLETT, has gone Dem- 
ocratic. Last year it elected the Republican candidate by 7,000; this 
year the Democratic candidate carries it by 6,000. Springfield goes for 
him; he carries every ward in Northampton. Unemployment is given 
as the principal issue on which the vote turned, though prohibition is 
said te count, too, the Republican being a dry who promised to vote 
wet, the Democrat apparently a wetter grade of wet. 

One straw in the wind is all that a single district anywhere can be 
called, though it is a sensational straw when that district is the home 
of Mr. Coolidge. For 70 years and more it has been Republican, and 
all of that time has heard that voting Republican was the read to pros- 
perity. But the prosperity has grown rather thin around Springfield 
lately, and Fellow Townsman Coolidge is not in the White House any 
more; mebbe a little shake-up might do those promising folks down at 
Washington some good. Wars, oil scandals, world courts, profiteering 
tariffs pass over these voters’ heads; on such issues they are still rock- 
ribbed. But when promises fail to fill the pay envelope and the pantry 
shelf grows lean, it’s time to think. 

The blizzard in the second Massachusetts may be the result of a Cool- 
idge prosperity boom cooling, but that doesn’t help Mr. Hoover any, 


Mr. BRITTEN, that this conference 
conference of the members of the Interparliamentary 
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His party has only one issue—prosperity. If it can’t make good on 
that, all its other sins will suddenly be remembered even in a district 
which hasn't had a new thought since the party began. 


EDUCATION AND ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I present a statement by 
Edward F. MeGrady, of the American Federation of Labor, on 
the subject of illiteracy, and also an article from the New York 
World of Sunday, November 10, 1929, entitled “ Poor Exempted 
from School in 17 States,” by Selma M. Borchardt, which I ask 
may be published in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY EDWARD F. MCGRADY, OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 

The American Federation of Labor is very deeply concerned with the 
development of an Informed citizenry. It has from its very inception 
concerned itself with the development of the public-school system in the 
United States, and did, indeed, play a very important part in this phase 
of our national development. 

Anticipating the attack which is now being made on illiteracy in this 
country, the American Federation of Labor several years ago called upon 
the research department of the American Federation of Teachers for 
facts and figures bearing on this problem. Much worth-while material 
was brought to light. Of particular interest to me in this study is the 
fact that they concerned themselves not only with the eradication of 
present-day illiteracy but with the prevention, to a great degree, of 
illiteracy in the future. 

This study, which was made for the American Federation of Labor by 
Miss Selma Borchardt, vice president of the American Federation of 
Teachers, contained very significant facts and figures, but as facts and 
figures, as such, are not apt to receive general attention, she wrote these 
facts and figures into an article which was published recently in the 
New York World. And it is this article, because of the material of na- 
tional concern which it contains which I should like to haye put Into 
the RECORD, 

And may I add that I am happy to be able to say that this study 
was made for the American Federation of Labor by the daughter of one 
of our Montana pioneers, Maj. Newman Borchardt, a man who played an 
interesting rôle in the early bistory of eastern Montana. 


[From the New York World of Sunday, November 10, 1929] 


Poor EXEMPTED FROM SCHOOL IN 17 STaTRS—COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 
Laws ARE VITIATED By “Irs” AND “ Excerrs” 


By Selma M. Borchardt 
“We have compulsory attendance laws in every State throughout 


this country,” say the good people throughout this land. 
but it's not true in the majority of our States. 

The fact is that most compulsory school attendance laws actually 
don’t compel. The loopholes are too big, and there are too many of 
them. ‘The attendance laws require children to go to school “ except 
if" and “except when.” ‘There are so many exceptions in some cases 
that there are really no laws at all. And the excuses aren’t even high 
sounding ones. Too poor; too far from a school; not enough seats in 
the school, or “ any unusual ease” are exceptions. 


POVERTY EXEMPTIONS IN SOME STATES 


First, there are the poverty exemption laws. In our rich, prosperous 
land, “the land of opportunity,” children are excused from school if 
they're too poor to attend. Seventeen of our States baye some form of 
poverty-exemption clause in their attendance laws. In some of the 
States like South Carolina, Texas, and Nebraska, children who are 
needed to support a parent are excused from attending school; in other 
States, like Arkansas and Florida, the exception is a little more limited, 
saying that children need not be educated if they are needed for the 
support of a widowed mother. In Tennessee they may remain illiterate 
if they can not buy suitable clothing in which to come to school. Con- 
necticut recognizes as a legal excuse for nonschool attendance, inability 
to supply books. 

But no matter how this poverty clause is worded the effect is the 
Same; poor children are not being educated simply because they are 
poor. And this holds true in 17 States, representative of every part of 
our country. The economic waste to the community is great; the 
loss to the people involved is greater. Can these children ever fully 
recover from that feeling of degradation to which the “poor” label 
has subjected them? 

Poverty should not be allowed to beget poverty. Certainly the law 
shouldn’t give its sanction to the practice. 

What about doing something about it besides being shocked and find- 
ing excuses for this excuse? The first thing to be done, it would seem, 
is the enacting of laws making possible the removal of the present 
poverty exemption. If there actually is no money with which to feed 
and clothe the children, “ought to go” becomes a worthless theory. 
There should be adequate, equitable mothers’ pension laws to meet such 
cases, It is true that most of the States which have such a poor man's 


Sounds fine, 
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exemption clause have a so-called mothers’ pension law on the statute 
books, but the provisions of these laws are often utterly inadequate, 
their administration woefuliy weak and usually most complex, so that 
the provision which nominally exists is in practice wanting. These 
laws are all too often just meaningless paper provisions. What we need 
in each State is a truly adequate “children’s pension,” so matter-of- 
fact-edly administered that there’s no question of charity about it—a 
thing to be taken for granted, like a soldier's pension. 

Both sentiment and plain common sense would prescribe that our 
country, through the several States, should provide an allowance or 
pension to help educate and develop the future citizens as well as it 
provides, by a pension for those who have in the past served it as 
soldiers. A rather basic sort of preparedness, it may be termed; but it 
would be much more than that, too. It would be a tangible manifesta- 
tion of that ideal which we loudly profess to be ours, “ Opportunity 
for all.” 

CHILD OF PIONEER IS PENALIZED 

But poor children aren't the only ones penalized. The children of the 
pioneer, the children of the man who is building up our country in the 
prairie—they, too, are excluded from compulsory attendance laws. 
Twenty-two States excuse a child from attendance at school if he lives 
too far away from a school, And this unsound excuse is not limited, 
as some may believe, to the States in our South. The West, the region 
of wide-open spaces, the pioneer States, in fact, lead in this unsocial 
practice. Montana, Wisconsin, Oregon, Utah, North Dakota, Minnesota, 
States priding themselves on their progressiveness, are among the 22 
which allow—reguire, in actual fact—the man at the outposts of civili- 
zation to bring up his children as illiterates. The consolidated school 
is a remedy here in the sparsely settled regions, Especially helpful is 
it when the school van which collects the children goes into the ont- 
of-the-way roads for its passengers. But if this form of school ergani- 
zation could not serve here, then the school on wheels, the traveling 
school, could be used. Canada spends thousands yearly on its “ wagon 
schools,” Australia has a good record for “ wagon schools,” too, Cer- 
tainly we can afford to do as much. 

It is true that many large cities have good laws. It is the country 
boy and girl, the child from the small town, who is penalized. The 
recognition of this discrimination against the child from the rural dis- 
tricts or the small town is certainly not a happy or wholesome obserya- 
tion. It would seem that we might remember the people on the farm 
and prairies in other ways than in farm relief speeches in a campaign 
year, 

And in another 


“excuse ™ we seem to desire to keep some people 
helpless and dependent. We exclude, quite generally, from attendance 
laws the handicapped child. Only 15 States have adequate state-wide 
provision for the special training of the mentally and physically handi- 
capped child. In the other States the handicapped child may grow up 
a burden to bimself and his community. It is true, too, that many 
cities make provision for their training, but, then, isn't the child out- 
side the big city a citizen too? 


ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-SIX EXCEPTIONS WRITTEN INTO LAW 


Education is a State function, we say. Then, certainly each State 
should make provision for the adequate training of the unfortunate 
country boy and girl who may come from a country or small town, 
which feels it can not afford, itself, to provide this special training. 
It would mean much for the child. And I wonder if for the State itself 
it wouldn’t be cheaper to train them early rather than to train them 
late. Wouldn’t such a program be more compatible with the political 
ideals which we profess actuate our national policies? 

In all there are 186 exceptions written into the so-called compulsory 
attendance laws of our 48 States. 

The exceptions are all-inclusive, Broad, nondiscriminatory, providing 
opportunities to permit the excusing of any child, at any time, for any 
reason, “Any unusual case," says Florida; “sufficient reasons,” says 
Arizona, South Carolina, Vermont, Washington; “for the best interest 
of the child,” says Colorado, Idaho, New Hampshire, Wyoming. Just 
anything that makes possible the “legal” exploitation of the child. 

Yet we say we have compulsory attendance laws and presume to tell 
the rest of the world what to do. We deplore the ignorance of the poor 
benighted heathen and forget the figures on illiteracy which the draft 
revealed 10 years ago. Now, we should like to have it believed that 
those figures are entirely of the past. But they're not. According to 
the last United States Census, there are 4,931,905 illiterates in this 
country, scattered in every State of the Union. Of these, 3,084,683 are 
native-born citizens. 

Every State certainly needs a good school attendance law; one which 
would say that every child of a certain age would be required to attend 
school until he reached another certain age. What would be a good 
entrance age; what a desirable leaving age? At present the require- 
ments yary from 6 to 9 years for entrance ages, and from 12 to 18 
for leaving ages. And, then, what is a school year? Nine months? 
Three months? The length of the school year varies in the 48 States 
from three months or “as long as there be money appropriated,” in 
some localities, to a full 10-month term in others, 
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No one advocates the adoption of uniform school laws throughout the 
country. We don't want regimentation. We must recognize the vast 
social and economie differences In the several States, and the consequent 
and necessary difference in their laws. But are basic attendance laws 
necessarily the most just place in which to reflect these differences? 
Are attendance laws the place in which to grow temperamental? Aren't 
there some minimum essentials which might help formulate and base all 
of them? 

However, even if we should have good school attendance laws, they 
could be undone by lack of coordination between them and supposedly 
closely related legislation. Child labor laws, for example, in many 
States seem to have been framed with no idea that it might be better 
if they'd dovetail with the school attendance laws. In some States a 
child may stop school at 18, but he can’t legally start work until he is 
14, Or the other way around, in some States a child is supposed to 
remain in school until he is 16, yet he can, legally, start work at 14. 

But enforcement of even these loose laws now in existence does not 
mean very much in many States. In fact, the figures would indicate 
that compulsory attendance laws are not expected to be enforced. In 
the 48 States, outside of the big cities, less than half a million is ap- 
propriated annually for the enforcement of school attendance laws. 
Attendance officers are few in number and these few are usually quite 
without professional training. There are no teeth in even these inade- 
quate laws; penalties for infringements are very small, often as low as 
$5, and only in the rarest eases is this penalty exacted. And, as might 
be expected, the States having the poorest laws generally provide the 
most meager appropriation for their enforcement. Here, as in all 
other cases, law enforcement is largely a matter of public opinion and 
public support. And we are ready to admit that the public either 
doesn't want school attendance laws or that it doesn’t care about them. 
For certainly we haven't compulsory school attendance laws now. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate 
commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 125, lines 9 and 10, it is 
proposed to strike out the words “oleo oil and oleo stearin, 1 
cent per pound,” and insert in lieu thereof “oleo oil, 8.7 cents 
per pound but not less than 45 per cent ad valorem; oleo stearin, 
4% cents per pound, but not less than 45 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, if this amendment shall 
be adopted, the rates provided will be effective. I want to say 
in reference to this and all the amendments which I propose to 
offer that they are figured on the basis of the difference in the 
cost of production at home and abroad and on a basis that is 
adverse to the farmer, rather than in his favor. The Tariff 
Commission has figured the cost of production on the basis of 
the compensation which the farmers are now receiving under 
the present low prices of farm products, The farmers ought to 
receive twice as much for their labor as they are now receiy- 
ing; so fundamentally every amendnient that I shall offer will 
propose rates lower than the industrial rates for which we 
have been voting right along when calculated on the basis of 
the wages the farmers are now receiving. 

Further, I want to say to the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CoreLanp] and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WArsH] 
that these amendments have no opposition from the consumers 
in the East, so far as they are organized; at least organized 
labor is supporting the farmer in all of these amendments. I 
do not desire to take the time to debate the pending amend- 
ment. J 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply wish to státe that our 
exports of the oils covered by the amendment are greater than 
the entire production of the remainder of the world. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Under that condition the debenture will 
be effective as to one-half the rate, and the farmer will be pro- 
tected in that way. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely desired to make that statement. 

Mr. BROOKHART, ‘There is a new feature as to this tariff 
bill which, it seems, many have not discovered. I refer to the 
effect of the debenture in taking care of agriculture when we 
haye an exportable surplus. I concede that if there is an ex- 
portable surplus the tariff, without the debenture, will not be 
effective; but with the debenture it will be effective at least 
as to one-half, and the farmers are certainly entitled to half 
of the tariff rate. 

Mr. NORBECK. 
as though we had the debenture, 
agree with him. 


Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa talks 
If we did have it, I would 
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Mr. BROOKHART. We have got to proceed on the theory 
that we are going to get it. It has been yoted into the bill, 
and I believe the Senate is going to stand by its vote. We may, 
of course, lose it in the end; but, in any event, we have got to 
have these rates as a basis. Where there is an exportable sur- 
plus, if they amount to nothing, at least they will do no harm 
if we fail in getting the debenture. 

Mr. NORBECK. I quite share the views of the Senator from 
Iowa that the Senate will stand by the debenture, but when the 
Senator begins to load the bill with amendments of the kind 
now proposed he gives the farmer’s enemies an excuse to turn 
against him, and therefore we will lose the whole thing. In- 
stead of being helpful to the farmers it is the most destructive 
kind of an amendment that can be offered. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I can not agree with that conclusion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Utah a question. Will the Senator give 
us the figures as to the exports of this commodity? 

Mr. SMOOT. Our exports last year were 96,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it a fact that the exports 
were greater than the entire production throughout the world? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have already stated that the exports are 
greater than the entire production of the world outside of the 
United States. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Let us suppose that is true; upon that theory, 
I do not see very much good in the amendment, but I can not 
see any harm in it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course the Senate can, 
without any reason being given, increase these rates, if it so 
desires, upon the mere suggestion of any Senator who may pro- 
pose an increase. If facts are inconsequential in determining 
whether or not a case for increased protection is made out, and 
the question of whether or not a product is on an export basis 
is immaterial, then any rate proposed should be voted. I am 


requesting the Senate to apply a reasonable yardstick in deter- 


mining the rate to be levied in this tariff bill. It should not be 
a mere guess or say-so of any petitioner as to what rate should 
be voted. Sound and convincing reasons alone should justify 
levying duties, especially on the necessities of life. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Iowa has given a reason, if 
the debenture remains in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
debenture staying in the bill, 

Mr. BORAH. I am aware of that, and likely the Senator will 
be successful. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It seems to me that an 
Increase of from 1 cent to 3.7 cents is entirely unreasonable and 
unjustifiable. There is absolutely no evidence or reasons pre- 
sented to justify it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I say again to the Senator 
from Massachusetts I have consulted with leaders of organized 
labor and they are as much in favor of these amendments as 
are the farmers themselves. That is true in the State of the 
Senator from Massachusetts; it is true in all the States, Or- 
ganized labor is not fighting these amendments which are de- 
signed to protect agriculture, and they even are backing us in a 
generous spirit and saying, “If they shall increase the cost of 
our living we are still for them, because agriculture and labor 
must work together in procuring an adequate return for their 
labor.” 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I appreciate the attitude of 
labor; my opinion is that labor is trying to help the farmer; 
but certainly they could have no objection to this amendment 
because it can not help the farmer unless the far-fetched idea is 
entertained that we can get the debenture, and so we should 
load it heavily in advance, thus making it cost much more than 
it otherwise would. I should like to get the debenture first, and 
then begin to deal with it afterwards. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I should like to have some basis estab- 
lished so that the debenture will be of some account after we 
get it. The Senator does not claim that the cost of production 
figure is excessive, does he? 

Mr. NORBECK. The commodity now under consideration 
comes in the same class as oats and pork and cotton. There 
are exported so much of those commodities that the tariff does 
not cut any figure; but rates such as the Senator proposes give 
the industrial interests a chance to go out and in the campaign 
and say, “ We gave the farmer so much of a tariff on this and 
so much of a tariff on that, what is he kicking about?” When 


But I am not in favor of the 
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the tariff does not mean anything to the farmer, why keep 
fooling the farmers and the rest of the people? 

Mr. BROOKHART. That does not tell the whole story. We 
are not going to fool any farmer, To the industrial interests 
who say that, I say to them that these rates will be a false 
pretense unless we do give the farmers the debenture. I am 
standing on the whole facts clear through. There is no place 
where I am compromising with the facts anywhere along the 
line, and that is the theory upon which these amendments haye 
been prepared: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cawr CLERK. On page 139, line 13, after the word 
“shelled,” insert the words “or blanched”; line 14, after the 
word “shelled,” insert the words “or blanched”; line 15, after 
the words “pignolia nuts,” insert the words “not shelled, 
shelled, or blanched”; in line 16, after the words “pistache 
nuts,” insert the words “not shelled, shelled, or blanched”; 
on page 140, line 6, after the word “ unshelled,” insert “or 
blanched,” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these amendments may be considered en bloc, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the request is a proper one to 
make, because I think the amendment is offered by the Senator 
by reason of a decision that was rendered lately in relation to 
these. particular nuts, This amendment—I have read it over 
pretty carefully—is intended to make these nuts dutiable at 1 
cent a pound, as they are in the existing law; but under the 
ruling of the Treasury Department they would be classified in 
an entirely different paragraph at the exceedingly high rate of 
9 cents a pound. That is, as I understand, the object of the 
amendment, 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Utah for his statement; and, in view of his statement, I 
assume that he is disposed to accept the amendment. There- 
fore, I do not desire to take the time of the Senate to discuss it, 

I merely wish to point out that, as stated by the Senator 
from Utah, this amendment is for the purpose of taking care 
of a recent Treasury decision which, if applied to these nuts 
not produced in the United States, would result in their being 
dutiable under paragraph 759 at a rate of 35 per cent ad 
valorem, which, with one exception, would be a tremendous 
increase over the rates provided by the Finance Committee 
itself for these particular nuts. Therefore, it seems to me that 
the amendment should be adopted, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Would the Senator's amendment to para- 
graph 759 take care of cassia nuts, too? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It would, because, due to their peculiar 
covering, cassia nuts haye to be brought in blanched. They 
are covered with a sort of poisonous shell, which has to be 
removed in order to make them suitable for handling, either in 
commerce or for the purpose of inspection on the part of the 
customs officials. I will say to the Senator that they have been 
coming in under this paragraph; and although they are not 
given a specific classification, the insertion of the words “or 
blanched” in paragraph 759 would take care of cassia-nut 
importations, 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the amendment proposed a very 
proper one, It certainly will aid the ađministration of the law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to considering 
the amendments en bloc? The Chair is advised that a com- 
mittee amendment would haye to be reconsidered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that that be done, so 
that the whole paragraph will be perfected by this one amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote by 
which the committee amendment was adopted will be recon- 
sidered, and these amendments will be considered en bloc. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
amending the committee amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I send forward an amend- 
ment to paragraph 720, page 130. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be stated. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is to make clear the wording in line 12. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
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The CHIEF CLERK, 
(3), insert: 

Kippered herring, 114 cents per pound; all other herring, eviscerated, 
split, skinned, boned, or divided into portions, 8 cents per pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, most of those words, outside of 
the first words proposed by the Senator, are already in the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I will explain to the Senate 
that the purpose of this amendment is to take care of kippered 
herring, which are wrapped in cellophane paper—either a single 
herring, a pair of herring, or two pair of herring. They are 
now brought in, because they weigh less than 15 pounds, as if 
they came in in an original package. 

The rate here would be the same as it has been—a cent and 
a quarter per pound—but it would permit that very sanitary 
and important thing, the distribution of these herring in city 
streets without spilling the juice and the ice along the highway. 
It has been impossible for the kippered-herring people, who sell 
largely in the cities, to carry on their enterprise with this 
sanitary wrapping because of the higher rate imposed when it 
is supposed to come in in its container. This was done until 
about a year and a half ago, when the customs people at the 
port of San Francisco suddenly looked upon kippered herring 
coming in in this way as if they were in the original package, 
and taxed them at the higher rate. 

Let me tell you about the kippered herring, to show you that 
this is a matter of importance in certain sections, 

The importation is 520,000 pounds, from Great Britain and 
the Netherlands. The domestic production is about 714,000 
pounds off the fishing banks, but of this quantity about 75 per 
cent are used for bait. Only about 100,000 pounds are brought 
in as kippered herring. This article is sold largely to the Jewish 
trade. Very few other people make use of this particular form. 

Mr, HALE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New York if this amendment reduces the tariff on kippered 
herring below where it is at the present time. 

Mr. COPELAND. It leaves the rate as it is in the present 
law, the act of 1922. If this language were put in it would 
reduce the rate as provided in the proposal of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that it 
is a reduction from the present law on kippered herring. 

Mr. COPELAND. Not from the present law, but from the 


On page 130, line 12, after the numeral 


pending bili, 
Mr. SMOOT. The present law is 25 per cent ad valorem, and 
the value of this kippered herring runs from 12 to 13 cents a 


pound. Twenty-five per cent of 12 cents would be 3 cents a 
pound. The Senator's amendment is to reduce the 3 cents a 
pound to 114 cents a pound. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me make the situation clear. 

Under the present law, when kippered herring come in in 
packages of 15 pounds, they are taxed at the rate of 1% cents 
a pound; but when they come in in containers—that is, if they 
were put up in separate containers—then they would be taxed 
at 25 per cent. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
to as a specific duty? 

Mr. SMOOT., Three and one-fourth cents a pound. 

Mr. COPELAND. Asa matter of fact, for several years after 
the passage of the act of 1922 they continued to come in in what 
the fishermen call loose form. That is, they came in in boxes, 
in loose form; but then the fishermen started to wrap them with 
this sanitary paper cellophane, in order that the fish might be 
handled in a sanitary way; and they continued to come in at 
the cent and a quarter rate until the authorities of the port of 
San Francisco finally decided that that cellophane paper was a 
container, and so the San Francisco collector ruled that the 
rate must be 25 per cent, That was appealed; and after a year 
or so the Court of Customs Appeals took the view that it was 
a container, and so taxed it at 25 per cent. 

The purpose of my amendment is to make possible the admis- 
sion of kippered herring wrapped in this way, instead of loose in 
a box, at the rate which now prevails under the law of 1922. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President,:of course the amendment is a 
reduction from 8% cents per pound to 14 cents per pound. 
That is what the amendment amounts to. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I had not anticipated that any 
amendment would be proposed to this section, and I can not 
give the Senate the full facts about the case; but this is an 
industry that is a very important one in my section of the 
country, and I can not see any reason whatever for putting the 
men engaged in the industry in a position where they can not 
afford to operate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, for instance, in subparagraph 
(2) herring, whole or beheaded, but not further advanced, 
carry a rate of 114 cents per pound. If the Senators amend- 
ment is agreed to, they can take these herring and behead them 


Mr. President, what would that amount 
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and put them in shape absolutely for sale and pack them and 
still bring them in at 114 cents a pound. No herring will ever 
come in under subparagraph (c) at 3 cents a pound if the rate 
of 1% cents applies to that that is beheaded and prepared abso- 
lutely for sale. So they do not conform. There is no compari- 
son between the two. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, evidently I have failed to 
use language to make the matter clear. Let me see if I am 
stating the thing as it is. 

Under the law of 1922 such herring as I have spoken of—kip- 
pered herring prepared in this way, exactly in the same way— 
if put loose in a box, would come in at 1% cents. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. COPELAND. All right. Now, all the fishermen do— 
and it is done in the interest of sanitation and decency—is to 
wrap these herring, one herring, or two, belly to belly, or two 
pairs, in the cellophane paper, which they could bring in under 
the present law without the cellophane paper at 134 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; when they are wrapped in the cellophane 
paper and come in packed as they are now—there are gener- 
ally two of them in the paper—nothing more has to be done 
with them. They are sold in the paper. They go right into the 
market. But under paragraph 2 that can not be done. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator know how they sell these 
fish? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. They take a wagon and put these boxes 
with herring in them and go peddling them through the streets, 
with the juices and the débris trailing upon the pavement. 
That is what is done with these herring sold loose in the box. 
It is proposed, instead of leaving them loose in the box, to do 
this decent, sanitary thing, of wrapping the fish in the cellophane 
paper, and having them sold in the streets in exactly the same 
way. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a small proportion sold as the Senator 
says. 

Mr. COPELAND. A small proportion? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; a small proportion sold, as the Senator 
says, by hucksters, who travel around and sell different prod- 
ucts, fish and fruit and all kinds of products, but the great 
bulk of the fish are sold just as other merchandise is sold. 

Mr, HALE. Mr. President, the production of kippered her- 
ring is a very important industry. A great deal of labor is 
put into it. The fish have to be split, cleaned, put out in the 
sun and dried, and smoked. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr, President, there are in the city of 
New York about 2,000,000 Jewish people. I do not know what 
the proportion of the Jewish population may be in Boston, or 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore, or Chicago, or any other large city, 
but kippered herring is a Jewish dish, used by the Jewish 
people. I am going to find out just exactly how kindly dis- 
posed the reactionary Republicans are to this particular group. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the Senator does not mean that 
this is exclusively a Jewish dish, does he? 

Mr. COPELAND. I say it is largely a Jewish dish. 

Mr. HALE. It is consumed by all classes. 

Mr. COPELAND. In my city it is safe to say that 75 per 
eent of these kippered herring are sold to the Jews. 

Mr. HALE. That may be true in the Senator's city. 

Mr. SMOOT. I must be half Jew, then, because I like those 
fish, and eat them quite often, 

Mr. COPELAND, The Senator perhaps belongs to one of 
the “lost tribes of Israel.” I have sometimes thought that to 
be the case. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. My name is Samuel. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; and my middle name is Samuel, too. 

Under the present law, if these fish are brought in loose, in 
a box, and peddled through the streets, or sold in the stores, 
they are taxed at 1% cents a pound. Nobody disputes that. 
What I am proposing is that if these same fish, instead of being 
put loose in a box, are wrapped individually or in pairs in 
cellophane paper, so they will be a decent article of food, and 
then are peddied in the streets or sold in the stores, they shall 
be taxed at 144 cents a pound, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, where are they thus 
wrapped? Are they wrapped after they come in, in bulk? 

Mr, COPELAND. Yes; after they come in, 

Mr. SMOOT. The ones which are imported are wrapped 
before they come in. 
Mr. COPELAND, 

imported, 

Mr. SMOOT. 
and Scotland. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me relieve the Senator from Maine. 
I do not want him to be unhappy. 


Oh, yes; that is true as to those which are 


Practically all of them come in from England 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I did not quite under- 
stand the Senator. Do these herring, wrapped in the manner 
he has explained, come in in that condition? Are they wrapped 
abroad? 

Mr. COPELAND. They may be brought in in bulk and 
wrapped here or they may be wrapped abroad. Some of them 
are wrapped in the foreign countries where they are caught. 

Let me say to the Senator from Maine—and I hope the Sena- 
tor from Utah will check up on me—from the fishing banks, the 
part of the industry in which the Senator from Maine is inter- 
ested, our catch of herring was 714,800. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator what 
he means by the fishing banks. 

Mr. COPELAND. Off Nova Scotia. 

Mr. HALE. Off our coast? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; where the Maine and other New 
England fishermen catch fish. That catch was 714,800 pounds. 
If all those went into kippered herring, of which I am talking 
now, the Senator would be tremendously interested. Seventy- 
five per cent of those herring are used for bait for bigger fish ; 
175,000 pounds are available for smoking purposes. Probably 
not over 100,000 pounds are sold as kippered herring, while the 
importation of kippered herring amounts to about 520,000 
pounds. I can not see how the Senators from New England 
can be particularly interested, except that by putting 3 cents 
a pound on these herring they are going to raise the cost of 
kippered herring to the Jewish people that much, and you can 
not supply 100,000. There will still come in over half a million 
pounds, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, touching this fish story, I want 
to inquire whether the Senator from New York is trying to 
convince the Senate or simply trying to convince the Senator 
from Maine. The Senator has proceeded over to the other 
side, and we over here have not been able to hear what he has 
said. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator from Virginia want me 
to repeat it? 

Mr. GLASS. No. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have stated the case. The Senator 
from Virginia perhaps did not hear, but it would not have made 
any difference. 

Mr. GLASS. It might have. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want it to be borne in mind that this 
is a national dish, and if this proposal is left as it is in the 
bill it will mean a tax on the Jewish people of thousands upon 
thousands of dollars. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I want to say that if the Sena- 
tor’s amendment shall be carried it will do a great deal to 
destroy an industry in my State, a perfectly legitimate industry, 
which should be allowed to go on. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to speak about that. 
The Senator from Maine is a conscientious, honorable man, and 
when he says what he has just stated he believes it; but how 
can an industry which produces 700,000 pounds of herring, used 
almost exclusively for bait, be affected by what we propose to 
do in the sale of kippered herring for purposes of human con- 
sumption ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York, which will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from New York offers 
the following amendment: On page 130, line 12, after the nu- 
meral “3” in parentheses, to insert “kippered herring, 14 
cents per pound,” and a semicolon, and the words “all other,” 
so that it will read: 


Kippered herring, 134 cents per pound; all other herring, eviscerated, 
split, skinned, boned, or divided into sections, 3 cents per pound. 


Mr. COPELAND. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
New York a question. Herring are produced very largely in 
Alaska and brought down the Pacific coast and shipped to the 
various markets of this country. I know nothing about this 
proposition of kippered herring. Can the Senator advise me 
whether or not the herring caught in Alaska and shipped to 
various parts of this country would be affected by his amend- 
ment? 

Mr, COPELAND. I may say that fish dealers who buy those 
herring and use them are in favor of this proposition and are 
glad to have it this way. 

Mr. JONES. I do not think that answers the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say this: That there is a very, very small 
amount of these herring coming from Alaska into the United 
States. It amounts to hardly anything. 

Mr. JONES. That is, the Senator means kippered herring? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Kippered herring. 

Mr. JONES. Our herring are put up in a different way? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they are not in competition. 

Mr. JONES. So that this amendment, even if adopted, would 
not affect the herring of the Pacific coast or of Alaska? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not to any extent. 

Mr. JONES. The people producing Alaska herring would 
like to have even a larger duty than that in the text of the 
House bill, but this is a new proposition the Senator from 
New York has brought up, and I did not know whether it 
would affect the Pacifie coast herring or not. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, let me say this to the Sena- 
tor: In Alaska there were produced kippered herring to the 
extent of 104,368 pounds at a value of 10 cents per pound. 
These kippers were sold principally in Seattle, Portland, and 
Vancouver, in the Northwest. Figuring this packing in 14- 
pound boxes, the same as the imported kippers, they could easily 
sell at a far lower price than the imported article. There were 
also produced by a firm in Seattle about 10,000 pounds, which 
were all sold locally. I do not believe any kippered herring are 
shipped into Pacific coast ports, 

Mr. JONES. That is a very small amount of the produc- 
tion in Alaska alone. I find that the production in Alaska for 
the year 1922 was over 35,000,000 pounds of herring. 

Mr. COPELAND. We are speaking about kippered herring. 

Mr. JONES. I wanted to put these figures in to show that 
the amount the Senator has mentioned is a very infinitesimal 
proportion of the total production. In 1925 over 33,000,000 
pounds of herring were produced. For some reason, I do not 
know what, in 1926 only 15,000,000 pounds were produced, and 
in 1927 only 14,000,000 pounds. I can see, assuming the fig- 
ures the Senator has given with respect to the amount of the 
kippered herring out there are correct, it is a very infinitesimal 
part of the production from Alaska, and I assume it would 
not affect that trade particularly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the request for the yeas and 
nays seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I 
were largely on the Republican side. 
to show that. 

Mr. SMOOT. On both sides. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want the Recorp to show 
that this form of farm relief, the raising of the rate on kip- 
pered herring, will cost the American people $24,000 per year 
in addition to their present burdens in the way of food costs. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I send two amendments to the 
desk ; one amendment on page 143, line 14, and one on page 144, 
line 7, and ask that they both be considered at the same time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendments be reported. 

The Curer CLERK. The Senator from Missouri offers the fol- 
lowing amendments: On page 143, line 14, to insert after the 
word “pound,” the words “crude horseradish, 3 cents per 
pound ”; on the same page, lines 14 and 15, to strike out the 
words “including crude horseradish”; on the same page, line 
20, after the word “ vegetables” and before the comma, to insert 
“ (including horseradish).” 

Mr. HAWES obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Is not the Senator’s item cared for on page 143, 
lines 14 and 15, “all other, including crude horseradish, not 
specially provided for, 50 per cent ad valorem ”? 

Mr. HAWES. I do not think so. The matter was brought 
to my attention by the farm bureaus of my county. It is one 
of those cases where the farmer really needs something. It 
is not one of the idle motions to give him something that he 
does not want and does not need. This is something that he 
does want. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I understand the Senator’s 
amendment, it is on page 143, line 14, after the word “ pound,” 
to insert “crude horseradish, 3 cents per pounds.” 

Mr. HAWES. That is correct, to make it uniform with the 
other item. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the second amendment is what? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendments be reported 
again. z 

The Chief Clerk again reported the amendments of the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The present duty on crude 
horseradish is 50 per cent? 

Mr. HAWES. Yes. 


notice that the noes 
I simply want the RECORD 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
that rate? 

Mr. HAWES. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Missouri be good enough to explain the amendment in a manner 
that we can understand? I do not understand it. 

Mr. HAWES. I will say to the Senator from California that 
I have been yielding to other Senators so much since I took 
the floor that I have had no opportunity to explain the amend- 
ment. 

There are 850 farms in the central portion of our country 
which are engaged in raising horseradish. They supply 60 per 
cent of the horseradish used in the United States, At certain 
seasons of the year they are thrown into competition with large 
consignments of horseradish coming from Holland and Belgium, 
which break the market and has frequently reduced the price 
from $12 a barrel to as low as $3 a barrel. It amounted in one 
year to a loss to those farmers of $650,000. 

We have heard a good deal about protecting the farmer with 
something, rather an uncertain something in the future, but 
here is a small crop, if you please, which tells a distinct story. 
The amendment is recommended by all of the Government offi- 
cials who have considered it. It came to me from the farm 
bureaus of St. Louis County. I am sorry the two Senators from 
Illinois are not present at the moment, as they have expressed 
a great deal of interest in it. My Missouri colleague [Mr. PAT- 
TERSON] feels the same way about it that I do. It is only a 
matter of justice. It is based on merit, and I do not believe 
there will be any objection to it. I desire to make only a brief 
explanation. 

It is probably not a matter of common knowledge that there 
are in St. Louis County, Mo., St. Clair and Madison Counties, 
Ill, approximately 850 farms engaged in the commercial growth 
of horseradish. Within this territory is produced 60 per cent 
of the American horseradish crop. 

The reports of the Department of Agriculture show that horse- 
radish is also grown in the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Kansas, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

Each year there is shipped from the city of St. Louis from 
six and a half to seven million pounds of crude horseradish, 
75 per cent of which is sent to Eastern cities for manufacture. 


The Senator seeks to increase 


The only other large producing area of horseradish in the 
world is along the Rhine River in Belgium, Holland, and Ger- 
many. 

A comparison of freight rates shows that in practically every 
instance the rate from St. Louls to New York, Boston, and other 
eastern cities is greater than from the European ports from 


The rate from St. Louis to New 
York is 89 cents per 100 pounds in car lots. The rate on local 
shipments to New York is $1.28 per 100 pounds. On the other 
hand, the rate from Hamburg, Germany, is 54 cents per 100 
pounds. 

Because of this fact, it is very easy for foreign shippers to 
dump the commodity into this country on short notice, with re- 
sultant depressions of our domestic markets and prices. 

For instance, in the year 1926, there came into the United 
States 2,057,097 pounds, which caused the price to drop from 
$12.50 per barrel to less than $3 per barrel, with a resulting loss 
to the growers of St. Louis County alone of $650,000. 

In 1927 the imports were 766,803 ; in 1928 they were 690,013; 
and to June 1, 1929, the imports amounted to something over 
1,000,000 pounds. 

The domestic growers of this commodity feel that if given 
ample tariff protection, it would be unnecessary to import any 
horseradish whatever, because it would be possible to interest 
other farmers in its production. 

The St. Louis district office of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce undertook a survey of the production and 
distribution of horseradish, and I quote from the letter of the 
district manager of that office to the St. Louis County Farm 
Bureau: 

From what information I can learn this section can supply both the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts with all the horseradish necessary, and the 
St. Louis shippers forward a great many carloads to both the east 
and west coasts annually. 

It is the opinion of those I called on that it is absolutely unnecessary 
to import any horseradish, They called my attention to the fact that 
there is quite a good deal of horseradish imported each year to New 
York and Boston, and they suggested that you get tbe price currents 
from those markets during the months of November, December, January, 
and February for quotations, which shows that the imported horseradish 
is of much inferior quality to the domestic, as it sells very much lower, 
the roots being smaller and of an inferior flavor. 


Because of the ease with which foreign shippers may dump 
this commodity into the Eastern markets thereby causing a re- 


which horseradish is shipped. 
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duction in price, the domestic producers believe that adequate 
protection will not be provided unless a specific duty upon the 
crude product is written into the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 3 
cents per pound, but all other vegetables prepared carry a rate 
of 35 per cent. I was going to offer an amendment, on page 
148, line 20, after the word “ vegetables,” to insert the words 
“including horse-radish.” Then it would fall in the bracket of 
35 per cent as do all the other vegetables of a similar character. 
I think the Senator is right in asking that his first amendment 
be inserted after the word “ pounds ” by adding there the words 
“crude horseradish, 3 cents a pound,” and I would be glad to 
accept the amendment and then offer my amendment, But I 
can not see why horseradish ought to be given 50 per cent 
instead of 35 per cent, All other vegetables are provided for in 
the House text and approved by the Senate Finance Committee 
at 35 per cent. 

Mr. HAWES. 
way. 

Mr. SMOOT. That makes all vegetables of a similar charac- 
ter bear the same rate of ad yalorem duty, but there is horse- 
radish in paragraph 772, which was not taken care of, and 
therefore we ought to have the Senator’s amendment providing 
3 cents a pound, If that is agreed to, and the Senator will 
withdraw his proposal of 50 per cent, then I will offer the 
amendment to which I have just referred. 

Mr. HAWES. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
withdraw his second amendment? 

Mr. HAWES. I withdraw my second amendment. 

Mr., SMOOT. And I offer the amendment to which I have 
just referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to voting on the 
two amendments en bloc? The Chair hears none. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, when we were considering 
this schedule before there was an agreement in the Senate with 
reference to mushrooms, appearing on page 142, paragraph 766, 
beginning in line 10. The Senator from Utah will recall that at 
the time the consideration of the committee amendment 
related to mushrooms, fresh or dried, 10 cents per pound and 60 
per cent ad valorem; otherwise prepared or preserved, 10 cents 
per pound on drained weight and 60 per cent ad valorem. We 
agreed to modify the committee amendment to provide 10 cents 
a pound and 45 per cent ad valorem. The Senator will recall 
that the 60 per cent provided in lines 13 and 14 could not be 
changed at that time because it had to be done by the offering 
of an individual amendment, but it was understood that when 
we reached this stage of the proceedings the 60 per cent might 
be changed to 45 per cent, Therefore I move now, carrying out 
that understanding, that, on page 142, line 13, we strike out 
“60” and insert “45,” so as to read: 

Otherwise prepared or preserved, 10 cents per pound on drained 
weight and 45 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. SMOOT. That was the gentleman’s agreement, as I. 
understand it, and, of course, I have no objection to it. 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘That puts it at the present rate of 45 
per cent? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is on the full weight and not the 
drained weight? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the action of the 
Senate by which the committee amendment was agreed to will 
be reconsidered, and the question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mississippi to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I wish to reserve the right, 
in behalf of my colleague [Mr. Waaner], to call up the mush- 
room item again. He is interested in it. I think it is covered 
wholly by what the Senator from Mississippi has proposed this 
morning, but I want to protect his rights in the matter. He 
is now detained in a committee meeting. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] 
was interested in the item, and after its discussion I think it 
was pretty well understood on the floor that this action would 
be agreeable. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have just reentered the 
Chamber, having been called out for a moment. What was 
done about the mushroom paragraph? I remember what hap- 
pened to it when we were considering Senate committee amend- 
meuts, 


I have no objection to it being stated in that 
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Mr. HARRISON, The rate was reduced at that time to 10 
cents and 45 per cent ad valorem, but there was no committee 
amendment with reference to the drained weight except that 
we stated 10 cents a pound on the drained weight and 60 per 
cent ad valorem, and at that time it was agreed that it ought 
to be changed to 45 per cent ad valorem, but because it called 
for an individual amendment we were precluded from changing 
it at that time under the rule. I have now offered the amend- 
ment changing 60 per cent to 45 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no objection to that; but I have just 
received some information from some gentlemen who are inter- 
ested in the mushroom schedule. I told them that this item 
would have to go over because we had already amended it when 
the committee amendments were under consideration and that 
it could not be taken up to-day. I did not understand that it 
was going to be reopened now. 

Mr. HARRISON. The committee amendment is not being 
reconsidered. Nothing has been done with that. I have merely 
offered an individual amendment changing the 60 per cent to 
45 per cent, which was not touched in the committee amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, the rate is reduced from 60 
per cent to 45 per cent on that part of the item with which we 
could not deal before? 

Mr. HARRISON. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That will not preclude the right of anybody 
to thresh the whole thing out as to both items when the bill gets 
into the Senate? 

Mr. HARRISON. That is correct. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment, which I ask to have reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 125, line 18, the Senator from 
Iowa moves to strike out “3” and insert in lieu thereof “4,” sa 
as to read: 


Lard, 4 cents per pound. 
Mr. BROOKHART. The amendment relates to lard, and ] 
think there is no opposition to it. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
some explanation of this increase. We hardly know what these 


The 


amendments are, the way they are being rushed through here 
without debate. 


Mr. BROOKHART, It relates to lard. The Senator will 
notice that on lard compounds and substitutes a rate of 5 cents 
is provided in the clause following that covering lard. I first 
fixed the rate in the amendment I have offered at 5 cents, but 
I agreed with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] to put 
it at 4 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The rate of duty provided 
in the House bill is 3 cents a pound, and the Senator’s amend- 
ment is to make it 4 cents? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. If I remember correctly, the duty under the 
present law is 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Therefore, the Senator from 
Iowa proposes an increase of 300 per cent. I have not my 
memoranda on this subject with me, but is it not a fact that we 
export a tremendous amount of lard? 

Mr. SMOOT. We export more lard than is produced in all 
the world outside of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then upon what theory of 
protection is it proposed to increase the duty upon a most essen- 
tial food product such as lard? The Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Norseck] expressed the proper sentiments here a 
few moments ago when he said that these duties are unfair to 
the farmer, and that the farmer can not get any benefit from 
them. These duties will merely give the middlemen an excuse 
to increase prices and force those limited areas that get a few 
imports from border sections to pay an increased price. 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; the Senator is not quoting the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota correctly. The Senator from South Da- 
kota said it would be perfectly fair if we had the debenture, 
but he was afraid that we would not get it. That is the reason 
he opposed the amendment then pending. I think he has no op- 
position to the amendment which I haye now offered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is proposing to 
offer a large number of amendments to the agricultural schedule 
for the purpose of increasing the rates in order that when the 
debenture shall become operative the producers of agricultural 
products may receive larger sums of money out of the Treasury. 
Is that the reason? 


What is the duty under the 
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Mr. BROOKHART. They will receive a reasonable debenture 
if we succeed in holding the debenture amendment in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then, the motion of the Sen- 
ator is not based upon any belief that the farmer will benefit 
to-day by an increased duty upon lard? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Not by a duty alone, but I believe the 
Senate is going to stand by what it has done, and then the 
farmer will benefit by it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In the opinion of the Senator, 
will the farmer get an increased price for his lard if the in- 
creased rate is levied? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That means that the con- 
sumers will have to pay more? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; but, as I said to the Senator a 
while ago, I have talked to the consumers in Massachusetts, and 
they are with me in all these farm rates. So far as I know, not 
one of them is opposing them in any way. The Senator has be- 
come alarmed about that, but he does not need to be. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator astonishes me! 
Does the Senator think that the factory workers in the mills 
and shops of Massachusetts, many of whom are now unem- 
ployed, will readily pay increased prices for all their food prod- 
ucts because some political farm org#*fzations in the West have 
petitioned them to be calm and patient and to help them get 
farm relief at their expense? The Senator is presuming too 
much upon the guileless character of the people of Massachu- 
setts, 

Mr. BROOKHART. The farmers have been unemployed, so 
far as having any return is concerned, since 1920; they have 
been on the “red side” of the account all the time, and labor in 
Massachusetts has conceived a sympathy for them, and is will- 
ing to pay them something so that they may live from what 
they produce. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, I wish to ex- 
press just one further thought. I think this is an instance of 
protection gone mad. Over 2,000,000,000 pounds of lard are 
produced in this country, and there are practically no imports, 
and an attempt is made in the year 1930 to increase the duty 
upon lard from 1 cent a pound to 4 cents a pound. Where are 
we going to stop? Why not make it 8 cents or 10 cents? These 
increases will give the packers more profits, for they are the 
chief producers of lard, as well as burden the army of American 
consumers, and in no way help the farmers. I had always sup- 
posed lard and lard products, like cotton and corn, needed no 
protective duty. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Four cents a pound is not much of a 
tariff on lard. We have a duty of 42 cents on wheat, which is 
in the same condition as lard; we have a duty of 25 cents on 
corn, which is not enough, and corn is in the same condition as 
lard. We voted for the debenture because of that condition. 
Why not support our own theory? Why not follow it up? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not objecting to the 
Senator offering the amendment; I am objecting to men who be- 
lieve in the protective principle, and who believe it ought to be 
applied with caution and with a reasonable degree of consid- 
eration of others than the producers, voting for increased rates 
upon every food product that may be included in any amend- 
ment which may be proposed by any Senator on this floor. It 
is outrageous; and I tell Senators that there will be a revulsion 
of feeling in America that will be reflected very quickly when 
the consumers realize that, without any consideration whatever 
or any justification, rates on food products are increased here. 
The Senator himself who proposes the amendment says it will 
mean an increased price for every pound of lard bought by the 
consumers of America. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa has 
the floor. Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Massachusetts inquired 
about the export, production, and imports of lard and lard 
compounds, I happen to have the figures in my hand. I notice 
that in 1928 the production of lard and lard compounds was not 
2,000,000,000 pounds but 2,594,000,000 pounds; the imports were 
none, and the exports were 788,000,000 pounds. That is the 
picture with reference to lard and lard compounds. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Let me say to the Senator in that 
regard, that if he will take the statistics of wheat he will find 
about the same proportion between production and exports, 

Mr. HARRISON. No. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. And there is a tariff rate of 42 cents a 
bushel on wheat. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
familiar with the wheat situation. 
bushels of wheat imported. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Imported? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator is very much mistaken as to 
that. There are about 200,000,000 bushels exported. 

Mr. HARRISON, There is an appreciable quantity 


The Senator from Iowa is, of course, very 
There are some 200,000,000 


im- 


ported—I have forgotten the exact figures. 
It is very slight, and it is merely of 


Mr. BROOKHART. 
particular grades. 

Mr. HARRISON. The situation with reference to wheat, 
however, is not similar at all to that which pertains to lard 
and lard compounds. I am sure the Senator will not contend 
that the circumstances affecting wheat are the same as those 
affecting lard. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Absolutely. I do not want to take the 
time to get the figures—I will get them, however, and show 
them to the Senator, if he wishes—but the imports of wheat 
are very slight, and are merely in some particular grades, such 
as extra hard wheat. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has reference to the importations of wheat in bond. About 
219,000,000 bushels of wheat are imported in bond. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is not imported for domestic use; 
it is all exported again. 

Mr. HARRISON. The argument has been made on the theory 
that the present tariff on wheat was based on an importation, 
whether it was imported in bond or not, of about 200,000,000 
bushels annually. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Did not the Senator from Mississippi 
vote for the debenture plan for the purpose of making the tariff 
rate on commodities of which there is an exportable surplus 
effective? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; and I think the debenture plan is, 
perhaps, the best thing in this whole bill; I think it is one 
avenue of approach by which some real relief may be given 
to the farmer® 3 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I will ask the Senator to let me finish my 
statement. I think in innumerable instances—I might say in 
90 per cent of the instances—where duties are laid on agricul- 
tural products they are ineffective and are worthless, because 
in the case of commodities such as, for instance, oats and wheat 
and lard and shoulders and hams and barley and rye and many 
other commodities, there are large exportations, and when 
duties are put on those commodities the duties are ineffective, 
and no matter how high they might be, they would be ineffective. 

I concede that if the debenture plan were in operation, the 
higher the rate and the greater the exportation the larger the 
drawback would be and the greater the benefit to the farmer; 
but the Senator is familiar also with the fact that in the presen- 
tation of the debenture plan it was stated that it would cost 
the American taxpayer so much, caleulated on certain reason- 
able rates, If we increase those rates inordinately high, un- 
reasonably high, it seems to me that the opponents of the 
debenture may rise and confront us with the argument that it 
is going to cost too much, and so on. So I believe that the 
wise policy to pursue with reference to agricultural rates is to 
make them reasonable on the various commodities; wherever 
there i# the slightest competition in America between foreign 
countries and the products produced in the United States, put 
a reasonable competitive tariff on the commodity; go higher 
than we would ordinarily go, perhaps; but I say to the Sena- 
tor—and I think he will agree with me, because the Senator is 
very smart; I know his sincerity in this matter—that so far 
as lard and lard compounds are concerned, with importations 
of 788,000,000 pounds annually and no importations and a pro- 
duction of two and one-half billion pounds, the tariff on them 
can absolutely not be effective at all. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, there is no argument be- 
tween the Senator and myself on the last proposition he has made. 

Mr. HARRISON. I knew there would not be. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But here is a question of whether 4 
cents a pound is reasonable protection. The Senate has pro- 
vided a debenture of 2 cents a pound on cotton, and that will be 
the effective rate on lard. So the rate I propose is reasonable 
and in proportion to the duties levied on lard compounds and 
substitutes; in fact, the duty I propose on lard is not quite up 
to that proportion, for the duty on lard compounds and sub- 
stitutes has been fixed at 5 cents per pound. 

Mr. HARRISON. I can appreciate the Senator’s interest and 
enthusiasm and his sincerity about the matter, but do not let 
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us give those who are opposed to granting any increase at all 
to the farmer, and who have kept them burdened down for years, 
a weapon to use against us in certain other sections of the 
country before certain audiences. Let us pursue a course of 
trying to be reasonable in this matter. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is the reason I yielded to the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] on this 
identical commodity. He made that same argument to me, 
So I compromised and cut the rate from 5 to 4 cents. I did 
not expect there would be any opposition coming from those 
who take that view. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Have the amendments of the 
Senator from Iowa been submitted to the Senators from so-called 
farming communities? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On both sides of the Chamber? 

Mr. BROOKHART,. They have been submitted to the farm 
organizations, so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So it is understood that all 
of these amendments, the large number the Senator has to offer, 
will be adopted? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; there has been no understanding 
about any amendment except as it happened between individ- 
uals. There has not been any such thing as a caucus, of course. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why did not the Senator 
make the rate 6 cents instead of 4 cents? The farmers would 
get a little more if the rate were made 6 cents. Why did the 
Senator stop at 4 cents? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I did not stop at 4 cents; originally I 
stopped at 5 cents; but the Senator from Virginia persuaded 
me to make the rate 4 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So the Senator has some 
Democratic support to increase the duty on lard from 1 cent 
to 4 cents? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I would not want to say that I have 
any Democratic support; there was just a discussion of facts, 
such as we have here on the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am quite surprised at my friend from 
Massachusetts that he finds any fault with the amendment now 
proposed. A few moments ago we raised the price of a food 
which Jews eat, and now we are going to raise the price of a 
food which Gentiles eat, and the Republicans, on the other side, 
are quite happy at the thought that they are putting an added 
burden on the consumers of this country. I am not quite so 
sure, however, what the consumers of this country will say 
when there is another reckoning. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Towa takes his seat, I should like to say a word. We were 
comparing lard with wheat. According to the figures which I 
read, the exportations of lard and lard compounds are 788,- 
000,000 pounds. Now, as to wheat 

Mr, BROOKHART. Out of how many billion—3,000,000,000, 
is it not? 

Mr. HARRISON. There were 788,000,000 pounds exported 
and there were no imports. 

Mr. BROOKHART. What is the production of lard? 

Mr. HARRISON. The production is 2,594,000,000 pounds of 
lard and lard compounds. 

Mr. BROOKHART. So that the exports are about one-fourth 
of the production? 

Mr. HARRISON. The importations of wheat last year were 
practically 20,000,000 busheis—I do not think that was in bond— 
and the exports were practically five times that or 96,000,000 
bushels. So it can be seen that in one case the exportations are 
788,000,000 times the importations, while in the other case the 
exportations are five times the importations. So there is quite 
a difference between the two. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In reference to wheat, I will explain to 
the Senator that those imports were all of a particular brand 
of hard wheat which is not produced in this country, and which 
is used for mixing with other wheats for flour, and is not in 
competition with our wheat in general. As a general thing in 
the last few years we have produced about 800,000,000 btishels 
of wheat, and exported about 200,000,000 bushels of it; and 
about the same proportion applies to lard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa. [Putting the question.] 
By the sound the noes seem to have it. 

Mr. BROOKHART and Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts called 
for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll, 
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Mr. RANSDELL (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I am paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIP- 
STEAD]. I therefore refrain from voting. 

Mr. SCHALL (when Mr. SuresreAp’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Surpsreap] is unavoidably absent. I ask that 
this announcement may stand- for the day. 

Mr. WALCOTT (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. 
how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. TYDINGS (after having voted in the négative). On this 
question I have a general pair with the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Mercatr]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. SMITH. Has the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. SMITH. I have a general pair with that Senator. I 
understand, however, that he is present and will be likely to 
yote. Therefore I yote “nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Barxrey], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN], and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD] are 
necessarily detained on official business. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. STECK] ; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 53, as follows: 


I have a pair 
Not knowing 


Glenn 
Hatfield 
Howell 
Kendrick 
McMaster 
Nye 


Shortridge 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Waterman 


Bingham 
Borah 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Fletcher 
Frazier 


Robinson, Ind. 

Schall 

Sheppard 
NAYS—53 
Keyes 
La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McNar. 
Norbec 
Norris 
Overman 
ola 

p 

Ronsin, Ky. 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 


NOT VOTING—20 
King 


Metcalf 
Broussard Moses 
Connally Ransdell Walcott 
Cutting Reed Watson 

So Mr. BROOKHART’S amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 145, line 15, it is proposed 
to strike out “2” and insert in lieu thereof “1,” 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I do not desire to 
discuss this amendment, except to say that in the bill as passed 
by the House mustard seed as a whole was placed at 2 cents a 
pound. The same thing was true of the bill as reported to the 
Senate; the rate was 2 cents a pound. In the Fordney-McCum- 
ber Act it was 1 cent a pound. In the Underwood-Simmons Act 
mustard seed was on the free list, and in the Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff Act it was on the free list. My amendment places it at 
1 cent a pound instead of 2 cents, as in the bill as reported by 
the Senate committee. It is a reduction of 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I move to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out “1 cent” and inserting “3 cents,” making 
the rate on mustard seed 3 cents per pound. 

Throughout the wheat-growing sections of the Northwest 
mustard is one of the so-called obnoxious weeds. We have a 
large percentage of mustard seed in our wheat in many locali- 
ties, and that seed is sold commercially at quite a profit to the 
northwest farmers. I believe the increase in the duty would 
be a help to the wheat growers throughout the Northwest. 
Therefore I hope the 3-cent rate will prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Dakota to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maryland. 


Gillett 
Glass 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 


Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Bratton 
Brock 
Caraway 
Copeland 


Robinson, Ark, 
Shipstead 
Steck 
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On a division, 
agreed to, 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, before I present an amend- 
ment I have to offer, I would like to have the attention of the 
Senator from Utah, Let me call attention to page 145, the last 
paragraph, providing for a rate of 15 cents per pound on ex- 
tracts of meat. That has been left at that rate, has it? 

Mr. SMOOT, That is the present law. The committee made 
no change in it at all. 

Mr. COPELAND, I ask that vegetable extracts be placed on 
the same basis, and I send forward my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 144, line 2, after the comma 
after the word “rolls,” strike out the words “soup tablets or 
cubes, and other soup preparations, pastes, balls”; and in line 
7, after the word “pound,” strike out the period and insert a 
semicolon and the following: 


the amendment to the amendment was 


Vegetable extract, soup-flavoring extract, and other soup preparations 
in cubes, tablets, balls, paste, liquid, or similar form, 15 cents per pound. 


Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to place vegetable extracts and soup-flayoring extracts 
and other soup preparations in cubes, tablets, balls, paste, 
liquid, or similar form at the same rate as is given meat 
extract, 15 cents per pound, 

I may say for the benefit of the farm bloc—and an appeal to 
them seems to be the only way we can get any leislation—that 
in the making of these extracts about 300,000 bushels of Ameri- 
can-grown wheat are employed. The present ad valorem method 
of taxing is not satisfactory, and it is proposed to give the vege- 
table extracts exactly the same protection the meat extract has, 
15 cents per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if this amendment is agreed to 
it will increase the 35 per cent ad valorem to 9914 per cent. 
The yalue is 17.9 cents. I am quite sure the Senator does not 
want to do that. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to do that if the meat extract is 
left at 15 cents a pound. They should be exactly on a plane, 
and if the Senator proposes to put meat extract at 15 cents, I 
want vegetable extracts placed at 15 cents. It is up to the 
Senate. I am not going to argue the matter, or debate it, or 
fight over it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wanted to make that statement. I am 
perfectly willing that the Senate shall now vote upon the 
question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amendment, 
on page 133, line 23, to insert the word “ bread” after the word 
“ biscuits.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, under the rule that can not be 
considered at the present time. Bread is now on the free list, 
and we will have to wait until we get to the free list. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Very well. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah whether the same criticism would apply to Swedish bread? 

Mr. SMOOT. The same thing would apply. 

Mr. COPELAND. An amendment as to that will have to be 
offered when we get to the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, on page 134, line 1, I move 
to strike out “30” and insert in lieu thereof “20.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. WATSON. Let the amendment be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK., On page 134, line 1, after the word 
“kind,” strike out “30” and insert in lieu thereof “ 20,” so that 
it will read: 

Fruits or confectionery of any kind, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the Canadian rate is 20 per 
cent ad valorem, and I believe that it is only fair that our rate 
should be the same. Of course, I want to serve notice that when 
the free list is reached, I will move to include bread in para- 
graph 733, and I think it should by all means be in that para- 
graph, but I believe the rate should be 20 per cent, the same as 
the Canadian rate, instead of 30 per cent, as in this paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator offer his amendment now 
reducing the 30 per cent to 20 per cent? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is less than the rate in the existing law. 
The rate in existing law is 30 per cent. 
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In addition to that I call attention to the fact that it would 
not be fair to make the rate 20 per cent on these biscuits, 
wafers, cakes, and so forth, whether or not containing chocolate. 
I hope the amendment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I never 
thought we should witness the day when it would be seriously 
suggested that a protective tariff should be levied upon bread— 
bread, the staff of life; bread, which has been referred to as 
the basic sustenance of the human family again and again, 
from the earliest existence of the world. Few other words are 
so frequently or impressively used in the Bible. Bread! the 
strongest word and next to life the most immediate human 
word in the human language! It is associated with the funda- 
mental needs of life secured by the labor of man. “Man 
earns his bread by the sweat of his brow.” 

To have it suggested that we put a tax upon the crumbs of 
food of those who can sustain life only with bread is beyond 
my comprehension. It shows how mad and drunk we have 
become with the theory of protection and farm relief. Bread, 
I repeat, bread, the crumbs of the hungry and the sustenance 
of the poor! Is there any limit to our greed and to our exces- 
sive materialism? When everything else in life is gone and 
there is nothing left to sustain life but bread, even that must 
now be taxed. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Why should the Senator be so astonished when 
we have a tax on soup and on the seasoning of soup? Why 
should he be astonished that we put a tax on bread? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No one should be astonished 
at anything after what has been taking place in this Chamber 
in increasing the duties on foods without record votes during 
the last few days. But a little light is dawning. I notice that 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] for the 
first time broke his record to-day and voted to lower a duty 
upon an item in this bill. I think his record has been.100 per 
cent for every increase, including the duty on foods, up to this 
time. I do hope we may convert the Senator from Connecticut 


also, before we have many more amendments voted upon for 
increased duties on food products. He seems, however, up to 
the present time to be still voting for all increases. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. There is a tariff of 42 cents a bushel on wheat, 
and that is the material from which bread is made. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; and that tariff should 
not be on wheat, and the Senator knows it should not be. I 
can not conceive of any better political issue in this country 
than to talk just one thing—a tax on bread. If that will not 
arouse the American public to resentment, I do not know what 
will. A bread tariff! The so-called corn laws of Great Britain 
roused the people of that country years ago and wrecked the 
system of tariff protection of that country. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not want to be dis- 
courteous, but I would rather not yield. I want to finish what 
I have to say. 

I repeat my protest against the attempt for the first time in 
our national history to put a tax on bread. The Senator from 
South Dakota will be immortalized for being the first Senator 
to originate the idea of putting a tax on bread for the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I want to say to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that organized labor, in which he is so very much 
interested, apparently, has indorsed this proposed amendment to 
include bread in this tariff schedule. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then God help organized 
labor if in its pursuit of new and subtle policies it has gone 
into the business of indorsing protective-tariff duties upon 
bread! But I challenge the assertion. I have faith in the 
leadership of labor and know they are not so artless or indiffer- 
ent to the cause of those who toil. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want to call the Senator's attention 
to the fact that the people who eat bread are in sympathy with 
the farmers, and are willing to pay the farmers their price. 
It is the profiteering class up in the Senator’s State who are 
against the farmers, and who refuse to give them the protection 
to which they are justly entitled. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There are many people in 
my State, and in every other State of the Union, the over- 
whelming number, who are not profiteering. There are men 
and women who have given all the years of their lives, and 
their health and their strength, to toil for others, and have 
not to-day scarcely the wherewith to exist during their old age. 
They must continue to eat, and otherwise consume, although 
their productive, wage-earning days are over. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Those people all haye some sympathy 
for the farmer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The great majority of the 
working people of this country are not profiteers, and similarly 
to the farmers for whom the Senator pleads, they have had to 
live under an economic system no more profitable to them than 
to the farmers and which has given them at times merely the 
crumbs which have fallen from the tables of those for whom 
they have toiled. There are other workers in my State, as I 
pointed out yesterday, who are employed in industries on the 
products of which there never has been and there is not now 
levied any protective duty whatever; and those people have a 
right to request and demand that when increased duties on food 
are asked for there shall be some justification, some defense, 
some reasoned theory advanced which will afford grounds to 
believe that such an inereased duty will be of benefit to the 
public at large rather than to a limited individual group here 
and there. But the proposal to tax bread is the climax of tariff 
greed and racketeering! 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am not in disagreement with the Sena- 
tor about the fact that these duties are special privileges. All 
of them are that. They give each class they protect a special 
privilege and a special protection of the law. But when we 
come to agriculture, some of those who get that special privilege 
out of the law are not willing to give it to agriculture. That 
is not trne of the great mass of the people up in the Senator’s 
State who eat our bread and eat our other products. The com- 
mon people of Massachusetts are willing to pay the farmers of 
the West a cost of production price, with a fair margin added 
to it, and they have said so by their representatives every time 
they have spoken. I do not think the Senator’s argument fits 
in with the condition of the farmers and the common people in 
his State. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have discovered in my 
State in recent weeks, some propaganda emanating from the 
West. I have received about 100 letters from farmers in my 
State asking me to vote an increased duty on casein of 8 cents 
a pound, and I am informed by the Senators from Rhode Island 
that they, too, have received several similar letters. Yet there 
is not a pound of casein produced in these States at the present 
time, and probably neyer will be. 

I have received evidence of the fact that there is a disposition 
upon the part of the western farm bloc to try to persuade the 
eastern farmers of the importance and value of their request 
here to obtain increased duties on farm products. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusets. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I hope the Senator from Massachusetts 
will not charge this to the farmers of the West, because I 
have not heard from one farmer in my State, where we produce 
a great deal of wheat, asking for a tariff on bread. As a matter 
of fact, I think 95 per cent of the farmers in my State would 
be unalterably opposed to putting a tariff on bread. They do 
not want it. The only people this would protect in the slightest 
degree are a few bakers along the border in the States of New 
York and Michigan, where they come in competition with some 
of the bakers of Canada; but no demand has been made in the 
slightest degree from any farmer in my section for anything 
of the kind. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr, COPELAND. I am amazed to think that anyone would 
propose a tariff that would affect the price of bread, and I 
want to say to my friend from Montana that I do not know of 
any farmers in my State—— 

Mr. WHEELER. Bakers, I said. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not know of anybody who would stand 
for a proposal to increase the cost of an essential food. 

Mr, WHEELER. The only person who has approached me 
with reference to a tariff on bread was somebody from the State 
of New York, who was interested in baking bread up there 
close to the border. No demand has come from any farmer in 
the Northwest that I have ever heard of. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to address myself to 
the pending amendment in view of the fact that the Senate is 
asked to reduce the protective-tariff rate upon confectionery 
from 30 per cent ad valorem to 20 per cent ad valorem. I 
want to point out that whereas the duty upon confectionery 
was fixed in the 1922 law at 30 per cent ad valorem, also in 
that same law, though the duty was unchanged from what it 
had been before, increased rates upon the ingredients of cake 
and of confectionery to the number of 59 were imposed. 
Among them were increased duties on sugar, nuts, chocolates, 
and all the various. materials which are used in the making of 
confectionery. 

In the present bill there is already increased duty after in- 
creased duty upon these materials, and, in all likelihood, eyen- 
tually one on sugar will be imposed. And yet no increased 
duty was asked, no increased duty was sought, upon confection- 
ery. But in contrast it is now proposed to reduce that duty 
from 30 to 20 per cent, which would leave this industry with 
a less protection on its own product and with increased burdens 
to the number of 59 or more on the materials that are used 
by the various branches of the business. If there were no in- 
creased duties on materials in the bill, if the confectioners 
could buy all of their supplies on the basis of 20 per cent ad 
valorem, there might be some show of justification for the 
amendment proposed by the Senator. But with duty after duty 
with respect to their materials increased through this bill and 
with no increased duty on their own products for the confec- 
tioners and cake makers, it seems to me we ought not to approve 
the amendment. I do not believe, furthermore, that the Senate 
will impose upon these industries a further handicap by re- 
ducing the rate of protection on their own products in existing 
law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I desire to offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let it be reported. 

The LEGISLATIVE Crerk. On page 140, line 23, strike out 
“1” and insert “2,” so as to read: 


Crimson clover, 2 cents per pound, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. That relates to a committee amend- 


ment which has already been agreed to, and this amendment 
will only be in order in Committee of the Whole by reconsid- 
ering the committee amendment. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Dakota may be considered 
at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the yote by 
which the original amendment was agreed to will be recon- 
sidered, and the amendment of the Senator from North Dakota 
is now before the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What the Senator ought to do is to ask 
disagreement with the committee amendment and thus leave the 
rate at 2 cents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That statement is correct. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I ask that the committee amendment be 
disagreed to in order that the rate may be restored to 2 cents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRAZIER. On page 140, in line 22, I move to strike out 
“5” and insert “8” as relating to alsike clover. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 140, line 22, strike out the 
numeral “5” where it appears the second time and insert the 
numeral “8,” so as to read: 


Alsike clover, 8 cents per pound, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRAZIER. On page 140, line 25, I move to strike out 
“3” and insert “4,” so it will read: 


Sweet clover, 4 cents per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRAZIER. On page 141, line 2, I move to strike out “2” 
and insert “3,” so as to read, “ timothy, 3 cents per pound.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I inquire 
who purchases these yarious seeds? 

Mr. WHEELER. The farmer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is what I supposed. In 
other words, the Senator is proposing that on one class of 
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farmers the rate of duty should be increased, so as to make 
other farmers pay more for their seeds? 

Mr. FRAZIER, The amendment is to help the farmers who 
raise this seed for sale. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I note that the -imports 
in 1928 were valued at $153, and the exports $659,000. Does 
the Senator from North Dakota think it is going to help the 
farmers very much to shut out the $153 worth that came in last 
year? 

Mr. PRAZIER. Under those conditions it might not be of 
much value, but I am proceeding on the assumption that the 
debenture plan is going to remain in the bill, and of course, then, 
it would be a benefit. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I want to add my 
protest against this effort to put increased duties upon grass 
seeds of this character, because in the case of timothy seed, for 
instance, there is no market for it except to the farmers. No- 
body wants to buy timothy seed except the farmers. 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is very true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So we are simply taxing one set of 
farmers for the benefit of another set of farmers. 

Mr. FRAZIER. On the other hand, there is no one except 
the farmers producing timothy seed for sale. 

Mr. WALSH -of Montana. That is what I said, The only 
purchasers for the product are the farmers. We have been en- 
deavoring to relieve the farmer on the things he purchases. 
We have been endeavoring to get his fertilizer on the free list, 
his farm implements on the free list, and so on. We have been 
endeavoring to reduce the duties upon those things the farmer 
must buy. I find it impossible to follow the Senator in his con- 
tention that the duties ought to be raised upon these seeds. 
There is some agitation going on here for the imposition of a 
duty upon bentgrass. The farmers raise that and the golf 
players use it. i see some sense in putting a duty upon bent- 
grass, but when it comes to seeds that the farmer buys and that 
no one else buys, I fail to follow the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I shall be glad to explain it. The farmers 
who equip themselves to raise clover seed and timothy seed and 
other seeds of that kind have to go to quite an expense. They 
have to have various kinds of machines, including cleaning ma- 
chines, which are quite expensive. When they produce this 
seed there is an additional expense to every farmer who pro- 
duces it. There are comparatively few farmers who produce 
grass seeds for sale. If they are not produced so that they 
can be purchased here in our own country, they will come in from 
abroad, and in many instances foul seeds come in with them 
that are very detrimental to our agricultural interests. If we 
ean have a little duty on them to prevent clover seed and 
various other seeds coming in from Canada, it will be helpful 
to our farmers. Most of this imported seed comes in from 
Canada. There is an idea with reference to it that the farther 
north the seed is produced the better it is. There is not much 
difference between the northern tier of States and the Cana- 
dian Provinces next to the border that produce this kind of 
seed. 

The production of these seeds can be made fairly profitable to 
the farmers equipped to produce them if a tariff ean be placed 
upon them that will protect them. That is the reason I am 
anxious to have the duties increased a little for the protection 
of our farmers that have gone to the expense and trouble 
of keeping their lands clean to produce these particular seeds 
for sale, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The situation is exactly the same 
with respect to alfalfa seed in Montana. In that State are 
produced the highest grade of alfalfa seed produced in the 
country, and for the reasons indicated by the Senator. The 
farthest north the seed may be grown is along the line of the 
Great Northern Railway in Montana; but it is bought by the 
remainder of the farmers in Montana; comparatively little of 
it is shipped outside the State, I do not see why the farmers 
of Montana who have to sow alfalfa should be obliged to pay 
an extra amount to the farmers who raise alfalfa seed, There 
are more farmers in Montana who buy alfalfa seed than there 
are who produce alfalfa seed. How are we improving the 
situation of the farmers of Montana by imposing a duty upon 
alfalfa seed? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Of course, there is nothing to hinder any 
farmer in Montana producing alfalfa seed if he wishes to go to 
the expense and trouble, but, so far as I know, there has been 
no complaint of the farmers who buy these seed, and, as the 
Senator from Montana has stated, a great many buy the seed 
instead of going to the trouble of producing it themselves; but 
where they do not produce the seed they are willing to pay a 
little additional price in order to get seed that is good and 
clean, and which they know can be depended upon. For in- 
stance, in North Dakota the agricultural college has a list of 
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farmers throughout the State who produce what they call 
“ certified seed” of the various kinds, We are anxious to build 
up the industry of producing pure seed in our own State. Un- 
less the tariff shall be raised, however, the Canadian product 
will come in direct competition, and it will be hard to get farm- 
ers enough to compete with the Canadian growers unless there 
shall be an additional duty imposed, and in that way we can 
produce seed enough to supply our farmers at home, 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BLAINE. I thought the Senator from North Dakota had 
concluded. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BLAINE. I can not agree with the argument of the 
Senator from North Dakota, for the very simple reason that it is 
entirely at variance with the facts. For instance, take South 
Dakota timothy seed. I observe that North Dakota timothy 
seed is not quoted, but South Dakota timothy seed is quoted in 
1926 at $4.30 a hundred pounds, while the Ontario timothy seed 
is quoted at all the way from $10.38 to $12 per 100 pounds, 
Clearly there can be no foundation for the argument that 
Ontario timothy seed is filled with foul weed seed and all that 
sort of thing. Were that true, it would not bring twice the price 
of seed grown, for instance, in South Dakota, 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, do the Senator’s records give 
the price of Manitoba timothy seed? 

Mr. BLAINE. No; I am taking the facts as stated in the 
Summary of ‘Tariff Information as to Ontario seed that sells in 
the United States, which brings a price considerably more than 
double the price of American-produced seed. Clearly the farm- 
ers are not dumb; they know when they are buying good seed 
and when they are buying seed that is not good. The farmers 
are not going to buy Ontario seed at a price as high as $12 per 
100 pounds if it is not good, high-class seed. The Senator from 
North Dakota certainly is entirely mistaken in reference to the 
facts. These are wholesale prices per 100 ponnds, Chicago and 
Ontario, and I am quoting on Ontario No. 1 seed, 

In the South Dakota quotations is giyen the average price 
per hundred received by growers, and I was quoting from the 
figures for 1926 because of similar quotations on Ontario seed. 

I note that for the year 1927 the South Dakota seed brought 
$2.50 per hundred pounds, while Ontario seed, No. 1, for the 
same year brought all the way from $8 to $10 per hundred 
pounds, It can not be that the farmers of the United States 
are buying an inferior seed, at least alleged to be inferior by 
the Senator from North Dakota, at a price more than twice 
the price of the seed which is produced in this country, I am 
not picking out South Dakota especially, but that State happens 
to be the first in the list for the last few years. The same 
thing is true as to all the other States where timothy seed is 
principally grown. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I do not think that statement in regard to 
timothy seed is true all through the eastern part of the United 
States. The reason why in South Dakota and in adjacent sec- 
tions of the country timothy seed is so low in price is that 
there are but few farmers who sow timothy seed out there at 
the present time, They raise sweet clover, alfalfa, red clover, 
and alsike, rather than timothy. 

Mr, BLAINE. Iowa seed runs a little higher in price than 
that of South Dakota, I will give the figures as to the States 
which are the primary producers of timothy seed: In 1926 in 
Iowa the price was $4.73; that is the highest price, as compared 
with Ontario No. 1 seed of $12 a hundred pounds; in Missouri 
the price was $4.68; Minnesota, $4.55; in South Dakota, $4.80; 
in Illinois, $4.75; in Ohio, $5.05, as compared with the price 
for Ontario seed ranging from $10.38 per hundred to $12 per 
hundred pounds. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr, BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Has the Senator investigated to ascertain 
whether the high-priced seed of Ontario which is imported into 
the United States is of a higher grade? I have not the infor- 
mation on the subject, and I am merely seeking information. 
The Senator from North Dakota referred to foul seed coming in. 
There is a possibility that there might be sold a second grade, 
a lower grade of seed at a lower price. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, timothy is timothy, and if it is 
matured and ripened and properly taken care of from the time 
that it is hulled on the farm until it reaches the farmer who is 
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to sow the seed the quality of clean seed is practically the same. 

Of course, there is some timothy that will contain some foul 

seed, but timothy that contains foul seed is not going to com- 

menn a price twice as great as that paid for seed in the United 
tates, 

Mr, FESS. I understand that; that is axiomatic; but what I 
wanted to know was whether there was being sold to the 
farmers in our country a low-grade seed. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think that the practice upon the farm is 
this: Timothy seed is hulled; there is a special machine for that 
purpose, which machine is usually equipped with the proper 
sieves and fans to take out all foul seed, excepting foul seed of 
the same size and the same weight as timothy seed. It is, of 
course, quite impossible to remove that type of foul seed from 
the timothy seed, as the Senator from Ohio will readily appre- 
ciate. The same situation exists as to timothy seed grown any- 
where. So the newer the territory, the less it has been rayished 
by foul seed, and so, in all probability, the purer the seed is 
that is grown in new territory. Of course, it is quite impos- 
sible to grow seed without some foul seed creeping in, but I 
think the quality—just taking the quality of the seed itself—is 
substantially the same after it is hulled and fanned and sieved. 

Mr. FESS. It is rather surprising to me to learn from the 
Senator’s statement that seeds in Ontario are worth twice as 
pee as seeds in the United States. I wonder what is the cause 
of that. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I think there are two reasons 
for it. I think one is that Ontario where the seeds are grown, 
while I would not say it is a virgin region, yet it-is a newer 
region than the regions in the United States to which I have 
called attention. So in Ontario the land on which the seeds are 
grown has been less affected by foul weed seed. 

Another reason is that the farther north such seeds as tim- 
othy, alfalfa, and clover can be grown the greater is the vitality 
of the seed. For instance, alfalfa seed that is grown slightly 
south of the latitude of the city of Washington will not haye 
the same vitality as alfalfa seed grown in the State of Minne- 
sota or in the State of North Dakota. Seed grown in a northern 
climate, where the season is long enough for the seed fully to 
mature, has greater vitality than that which is grown in a 
warmer climate. As the Senator will appreciate, slow growth 
and slow maturing of the seed give it vitality. That is why the 
northern seeds are much preferable to seeds grown in a warmer 
climate, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. For the reason the Senator from Wis- 
consin has just given, No. 1 grade in Ontario is a very much 
higher grade than it is in the United States. I think that an- 
swers the suggestion made by the Senator from Ohio. Even in 
the case of wheat that is true. No. 3 northern wheat at Winne- 
peg grades with No. 1 northern wheat of Minneapolis. The 
difference in the price in these other seeds, because of their 
greater vitality, is very much larger in proportion than it is 
even in the case of wheat. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I think it is a mistake from the 
standpoint of agriculture to inmpose an additional tariff upon 
these seeds. My opinion is that agriculture would be much 
more benefited by a moderate tariff on alfalfa seed, clover seed, 
timothy seed, and all of the grass seeds, so essential for forage 
purposes in the United States, so that the farmers could ob- 
tain quality seeds from whatever source they might be obtain- 
able. It would mean economy for the great bulk of the 
farmers. 

The farmers who are interested in seed are the farmers who 
are using the seed, the consumers of the seed who buy them 
for planting, for sowing. They constitute the great mass of the 
farnmrers, I do not think we ought to impose a high tariff rate 
on seeds that are produced by a few farmers when it is so 
essential to successful farming to have the very highest quality 
of seed that we can procure, with the greatest vitality. 

I presume more losses come to the farmer because of low- 
grade seed, whether of grain, grass, corn, or otherwise, than 
from any other single cause. It costs just as much to prepare 
the soil for poor seed as it does to prepare the soil for good 
seed; and the yield in the first case, where poor seed is planted, 
will not be as great as the yield will be where good seed is 
planted. Therefore, I think it is in the interest of agriculture 
to give it the very best seed it can procure at a reasonable price. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I should like very much to go along with 
my friend who offers this amendment; I know his great interest 
in agriculture; but the point in my mind is that the American 
producer now has the Anrerican market. Only $153 worth of 
these seed were imported last year, according to the statistics 
here. What good would it do to raise the duty? There is no 
outside competition that is preventing the American producer 
from disposing of his product. 

Mr. BLAINE. Exactly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What encouragement does he need? 

Mr. BLAINE. Timothy seed is on an exportable basis; so 
that, from the standpoint of practical operation, an increase in 
the tariff will do no good whatever so far as the seed grower is 
concerned. 

There is just one other proposition that I desire to discuss, 
and only briefly. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. FRAZIER] has suggested 
that we expect to retain the debenture in the present tariff law. 
Mr. President, my own feeling about that is this: I hope we can 
retain the debenture; but wheneyer there is imposed upon farm 
products rates of duty so high that they can not be justified, the 
effect of that is to defeat the debenture. If we are to retain 
the debenture in this tariff bill, we ought not to write into 
the bill excuses for the President to veto the bill. I am in- 
clined to feel, and I feel it keenly, that if we run wild in at- 
tempting to increase the tariff rates on farm products where 
there is no justification whatever, we are creating a condition 
that will give the President, if this bill reaches him with the 
debenture in it, the very excuse he is looking for to justify him 
in disapproving of the bill. 

So, Mr. President, in the interest of the debenture provision 
of the pending bill, I seriously suggest that we should propose 
increases on agricultural products in those cases only where they 
can be justified, principally upon two basis: One, the difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad; and the other, 
generally speaking, the amount of imports. What appreciable 
effect have the imports upon the market of particular farm 
products? If there is an exportable surplus, clearly a tariff will 
be of no benefit to the farmers. 

So, Mr. President, I hope that in the consideration of these 
agricultural tariffs, we may keep in view constantly the possi- 
bility that we will retain in the tariff measure a debenture 
provision, and that we will do nothing to furnish the President 
of the United States with an excuse to veto the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have two amendments that are 
necessary to clarify language, and I desire to present them at 
this time. 

I send the first amendment to the desk and ask to have it 
stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 144, line 9, before the word 
“ ground,” it is proposed to insert “any of the foregoing.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I present the next amendment, and ask to have 
it stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 131, it is proposed to strike 
out line 5 and to insert: 


Par. 721. (a) Crab meat, fresh or frozen, whether or not packed in 
ice, or prepared or preserved in any manner, including crab paste and 
crab sauce. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, what is the significance of 
this change? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is to make certain that crab meat, frozen 
or prepared or preserved, will be dutiable under this paragraph, 
and not be free under paragraph 1762, page 268, line 10, as 
shellfish. The department called my attention to the fact that 
that amendment was necessary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is one other amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 126, line 15, after the word 
“pound,” insert “in air-tight containers.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is to conform with the other language. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
paragraph 729, which I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 132, line 24, after the semi- 
colon, it is proposed to insert: 


Wheat, unfit for human consumption, 10 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT, I ask to have the amendment restated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be restated. 

The legislative clerk restated the amendment, 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, this amendment really does 
not change the present duty upon this character of wheat. It 
simply establishes a class, rather than relegating this character 
of wheat, when it is discovered that it is unfit for human 
consumption, to the unenumerated class of products. 

The basket clause of the tariff act provides for a duty of 10 
per cent. What happens now is that the wheat is examined, 
and if it is discovered that it is unfit for human consumption 
it does not come within the classification of paragraph 729, 
but comes under the unenumerated class, and is taxed at 10 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no difference in the rate. 
provision of the law now, it is as the Senator says. 

Mr. WAGNER. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. This simply mentions it specifically. 

Mr. WAGNER. It specifically provides for it; exactly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask to have the amend- 
ment stated again. I do not see that what is desired would 
quite be accomplished by the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will restate the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 132, line 24, after the semi- 
colon, it is proposed to insert: 

Wheat, unfit for human consumption, 10 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
Senator from Texas offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 133, line 8, after the word 
“meal,” it is proposed to insert: 


All other vegetable oil cake and oil-meal cake not specially provided 
for. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, under the rule that amendment 
will have to be offered when the bill gets into the Senate. This 
amendment has already been agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senate committee amendment has al- 
ready been agreed to, but there has been no independent amend- 
ment at this point, has there? 

Mr. SMOOT. But, as I heard the Senator’s amendment read, 
it is an amendment to the committee amendment. 

Mr, CONNALLY. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I was mistaken, or I misunderstood the 
way the Senator read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah is cor- 
rect. The amendment is to an amendment heretofore agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It does not change the Senate committee 
amendment as to text or as to its effect. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator how he can offer it at 
this time, and it will have exactly the same effect; that is, if he 
inserts it after the word “pound” on line 9. Then it would 
be in order. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; I understand. I offer the amendment 
in that form. It is the same thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 133, line 9, after the semi- 
colon, it is proposed to insert: 


All other vegetable oil cake and oll-meal cake not specially provided 
for. 


Mr. CONNALLY. 


Under the 


I offer the amendment 


“ Three-tenths of 1 cent per pound.” 
Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is proposing the same rate? 
Mr. CONNALLY. The same rate—0.3 of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
to keep this in mind when we get to the free list. Having so 
many things to remember, I may forget it; but if this amend- 
ment is agreed to, certain things will Lave to be taken off the 
free list, as the Senator will understand. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 
discuss this amendment, 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Senator state the reasons for the amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that there are certain other oil cakes similar to soybean cake 


I do not care to 
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that are imported into the United States. The importations are 
about 160,000 tons, of which 80,000 tons are soybean cake. 
These other cakes compete with cottonseed oil and soybean cake ; 
and it seems to me but fair and equitable that all of these oil 
cakes should be on the same basis. Therefore, I am offering 
this amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, are we not on a very heavy 
export basis? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Not as to these particular articles. 

Mr. BLAINE. And these articles are all interchangeable as 
feed, as I understand it. I may be mistaken. Are they not all 
interchangeable as feed for dairy cattle and other cattle, and 
for livestock generally? 

Mr. CONNALLY. ‘They are not entirely interchangeable, but 
they are all similar feeds, and all are used for feed purposes, 

I suggest to the Senator from Wisconsin that his dairy prod- 
ucts carry very fine rates in this bill. We have all agreed to 
them, and all the farmer groups are aiding the dairy industry. 
It seems to me that the farmers who produce these feeds are 
entitled to the same consideration, and I hope the Senator from 
Wisconsin will not provoke a discussion on this matter. I have 
no disposition to argue the case. I am simply asking that 
these oil-bearing cakes be placed on the same basis with soybean 
eake. The Senator is making no complaint of that. 

Mr. BLAINE. I just wanted the Senator to give some salient 
facts. As I have said repeatedly on the floor of the Senate, 
I am not in favor of just making a gesture and pretending that 
by putting a tariff on certain products we are doing something 
for the farmer. I think it is a mistake when we undertake that. 

I understand that the United States is on a very large ex- 
portable basis in the case of oil cake and oil-cake meal. I have 
not the figures with me; but as I recall, it runs into several 
hundred thousand tons, It seems to me I have in mind some 
900,000,000 pounds. The Tariff Commission must have that in- 
formation. At any rate, we are on a very large exportable basis. 
I am quite convinced of that, 

Let me call the Senator’s attention to just exactly what he is 
doing, and what has been done in this tariff bill, and what has 
been done in past tariff bills. I want to say that I am not con- 
cerned personally whether this amendment is adopted or not. 
I think it will do no good; I think it is a mere gesture, I 
think, on the other hand, it is harmful to the very interests 


which no doubt the Senator from Texas iş endeayoring to 
advance, 

What has happened with respect to these oil meals and oil- 
meal cakes? After the tariff went into effect we found the 
dairy sections of our country going to the production of their 
feed containing identically the same food elements that are 


contained in oil cake and oil-cake meal. Why did they do so? 
Simply because the prices of those products were so high that 
they could not afford to buy them; and if the purpose here is 
to boost the price by boosting the tariff still higher, and to 
include other commodities, the Senator will find that there will 
be no market for the product he is attempting to protect. 

That is exactly what has happened. I know that in my own 
State, having over one-tenth of all the dairy cattle in the 
United States, it has come to the point where the amount of 
these concentrated feeds has become negligible, because the 
farmers could not afford to pay the prices. So they turned to the 
production of protein feeds, and now are using those protein 
feeds in the succulent or green form, and also in the dried form— 
feeds grown upon the dairy farms where the dairy herds are, 

I call the Senator's attention to those facts not because it 
is going to increase the price of feed for dairy cows in my 
State; it will have no such effect. The surplus of these feeds 
is now so great that they are on an exportable basis; they are 
competing with themselves; and the injury that has been done 
in the past can never be repaired. The dairy farmers of this 
country, whereyer they could do so, have turned their attention 
to the growth and development of their own protein feeds upon 
their own farms. 

That is all I care to say. 
amendment, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I want to call the attention 
of the Senate, and especially of the Senator from Wisconsin, 
to the statistics of imports with reference to these oil cakes. 
The Senator from Wisconsin seems to be laboring under the 
impression that we are exporting great amounts of that com- 
modity. Of course, I suppose we do export oil cake, as we 
export manufactured goods which are protected, as we export 
some dairy products which are protected. The fact that we do 
some exporting is no proof of the fact that we do not also do 
some importing. 

Now I want to read from the Summary of Tariff Information. 

Mr. BLAINE. From what page is the Senator about to read? 


I am not opposing the Senator's 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Page 2468. In 1928 we imported 32,828,000 
pounds of cottonseed oil cake. We imported 55,000,000 pounds 
os linseed oil cake. We imported 18,000,000 pounds of peanut 
oil cake, 

In the same year we imported 96,000,000 of soybean cake 
and 17,000,000 pounds of all other kinds of oil cake and oil- 
cake meal. 

The soybean cake is protected. On the other hand, we im- 
port something over 100,000,000 pounds of other oil cakes. And 
why is it not right to give the other oil cake the same degree of 
protection we are giving the soybean cake? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I stated to the Senator that I 
was not opposing his amendment, that I was merely pointing 
out the facts. 

Let me call to his attention the table on the page following 
the one from which he has quoted, giving the figures of exports. 
I will read what those exports amounted to. 

In 1928 the exports of cottonseed cake amounted to 409,- 
620,979 pounds. That is quite a considerable amount more than 
was imported, the Senator will notice. 

The exports of cottonseed meal in 1928 were 171,397,393 
pounds. 

Of linseed cake the exports in the same year were 547,474,712 
pounds. 

Of linseed meal the exports in the same year, 1928, were 
14,133,195 pounds. 

The exports of other oil cake amounted to 89,228,841 pounds. 

The exports of other oil-cake meal amounted to 5,079,327 
pounds. 

These facts clearly indicate that we are on a tremendous ex- 
portable basis. I am not objecting to the Senator’s amendment, 
but I think I ought to raise the question whether or not he is 
going to accomplish anything for those whom he represents, and 
I know represents sincerely and honestly. 

I feel about a matter of this kind as I do about many of these 
other matters; we are not aiding the agricultural interests of 
this country by any gestures. It simply means that we are fool- 
ing them. It may sound all right, but the time is coming when 
they will sell their products and they will ask the question, 
“Where and to what amount do we get our hands into this 
tariff proposition?” Of course, the answer must be, as it will 
be, that those tariffs to which I have referred accomplish noth- 
ing except to bring disappointment and chagrin to the very 
people whom the Senator is honestly and aggressively represent- 
ing. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas is 
not laboring under any delusion about this being of great mate- 
rial advantage, but if the Senator from Wisconsin is correct, if 
we are on a large export basis, it is not going to increase his 
dairy cattle feed at all in Wisconsin, because if we are on a 
large export basis it will not affect the price; but a great deal 
of cottonseed oil comes in from Mexico and pushes the market 
that much further away. I hope the Senator will not insist on 
objecting to this item, but will let us go on and make some 
progress with the bill. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, let me give the Senator assur- 
ance that it will have no effect whatever on the dairy interests 
of my State. I think I have said that now for the second time. 
It is going in no way to increase the price of those commodities 
to dairy farmers except, perhaps, on the Pacific coast, because 
of the very facts I have pointed out. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I agree with that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I offer certain amend- 
ments to the paragraph found on page 189, which I ask to have 
reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 139, line 4, to strike out 
“514” and insert in lieu thereof “ 614.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, I raise the 
point of the absence of a quorum, This matter is one of great 
importance to several Senators who are out of the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield for that purpose? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I see no present necessity for a quorum 
call. We have been getting on very satisfactorily. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator does not have 
to consent to it. I raise the point of no quorum. No Senator 
has to consent to the raising of a point of order. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If the Senator asks me to yield 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must overrule the 
point of order. The absence of a quorum can not be suggested 
unless the Senator having the floor yields for that purpose, 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. I will not yield immediately, 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
point of order. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
that I have offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts will state his point of order. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The point of order is that 
there is not a quorum present. Therefore I ask for a roll call, 
in order to determine whether or not a quorum is present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must remind the 
Senator from Massachusetts that a point of no quorum can not 
be made while any Senator has the floor unless that Senator 
yields. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I supposed a point of order 
could be made at any time. I did not think it was possible for 
a Senator to have the floor and never to permit a point of order 
to be raised. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
the amendments be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from California offers 
the following amendments: On page 139, line 4, strike out “514” 
and insert “6%, "; on page 139, line 5, strike out “16144” and 
insert “19”; on page 139, line 6, strike out “1834” and insert 
“24”; on page 139, line 7, strike out “18%” and insert “24”; 
on page 139, line 8, strike out “ 1814 ” and insert “24.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will not the 
Senator yield? There are several Senators interested in this 
particular amendment. I hope the Senator will give us an op- 
portunity to notify them that it is now before the Senate. I 
make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, let me explain to the 
Senator. If he will permit me to make a brief statement, it may 
then well be that I could consent, because I do not wish to slip 
this thing over or hurry it through. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But I have explained to the 
Senator that there are seyeral Senators who are interested in 
the item and I hope the Senator will yield to enable me to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum in order that they may be brought 
into the Chamber while the amendment is being considered. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Very well; let a quorum be called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Baird 

Barkley 

Bingham 

Black 

Blaine 0 
Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Gould 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 

Fess 


Mr. President, I rise to a 


I want to have the amendments read 


I do not for the moment. I ask that 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
‘Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Kendrick 
Keyes 


y 
La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Greene Norris 
Grundy Nye 
Hale Oddie 
Harris Overman 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones Sheppard 
Kean Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names, A quorum is present. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from California, 
upon which he is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, Senators will note that 
the amendment proposed seeks to amend paragraph 754, found 
on page 139. There are five suggested amendments. They each 
and all relate to the same subject matter, and I request that 
they may be considered together. I think it quite logical that 
they be voted upon together. 

I hold myself ready to defend what we ask. We ask for an 
increase from 5% cents to 634 cents on almonds not shelled; 
from 16144 cents to 19 cents a pound on shelled almonds; from 
18% cents to 24 cents a pound on almonds blanched, roasted, 
or otherwise prepared or preserved; and from 184 cents to 
24 cents a pound on mandalonas or almond substitutes. 

I beg to remind Senators that not one State, but 18 of the 
States of the Union are directly interested in this industry. 
The soil and the climate of at least 18 of our States are well 


Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
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adapted to the cultivation of almonds. The competition which 
we have to meet comes from European or Mediterranean and 
other countries. It may be of interest to those who are present 
to recall that the competition which the American producer 
now has to meet comes from Spain, Italy, France, Morocco, 
Portugal, the United Kingdom, Canada, the Canary Islands, 
Hong Kong, Turkey in Asia, Syria, China, Persia, Greece, Pal- 
estine, Japan, Mexico, Germany, and Mesopotamia, now Iraq. 
From those countries in 1928 came 16,348,537 pounds of shelled 
almonds and 1,262,623 pounds of unshelled almonds. The compe- 
tition is becoming more fierce; for, as I have just stated, in 1928 
there were brought into this country 1,262,623 pounds of un- 
shelled almonds. I would impress that fact upon the minds of 
those who believe in encouraging agricultural, horticultural in- 
dustries. But note this: Whereas in 1928 there were 1,262,623 
pounds of unshelled almonds brought into the United States, in 
1929, last year, there came into this country 5,403,441 pounds of 
unshelled almonds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield, but I desire to make a very 
brief opening statement without interruption, if I may do so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is not the explanation for 
the great increase in 1929 due to something the Senator omitted 
to state, namely, a very great frost in California that tremen- 
dously reduced production? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Precisely, exactly so. 

I need not take the time of the Senate in pointing out that 
the American farmer, agriculturist, horticuiturist, can not com- 
pete with the foreign competitor or rival in this particular line 
of agriculture or horticulture. I could point out the price of 
labor, the cost of land, the cost of living, the wages paid, the 
item of taxes, and all the elements that go to make up the total 
cost of producing a given article, these articles; but I assume 
that Senators are familiar with that branch of the problem and 
hence I content myself by saying that when a close, scientific, 
and accurate study is made, as it has been made, then it will 
be found that the difference between the cost in our country 
and the cost in foreign lands of the items affected by my amend- 
ments is indeed greater than the rates which we are asking by 
way of my amendments. 

Having in mind a remark of the Senator from Massachusetts 
on yesterday or the day before, that the specific rates which we 
are asking translated into ad valorem terms would be but a 
little over 40 per cent, as I recall his thoughtful remark touch- 
ing a proposed tariff rate on certain plywoods, he observed that 
the rate did not reach 50 per cent and that he might, perhaps, 
agree to a 50 per cent rate. I emphasize, however, and state 
as a fact which can be demonstrated, that the rates we are ask- 
ing now as to these five different items are less than the differ- 
ential or the difference between the respective costs in our 
country and in foreign lands. If that be true, and that it is, no 
one has denied or will deny, then I submit that we are entitled 
to the rates which we request. 

It is true that California leads in the production of almonds, 
but I repeat what I said a moment ago, there are some 18 of our 
States where almonds are or can be raised in substantial quan- 
tities and where the industry can be vastly increased. Arizona, 
New Mexico, Texas, the whole tier practically of Southern and 
Southwestern States comprise a territory with climate and soil 
where this industry can thrive. So that here is the case: The 
imports leaping from 1,100,000 pounds in round figures in 1928 
to practically five and one-half millions pounds in 1929, This is 
a case where the tariff will apply and be of direct benefit to the 
producer. 

The consumption last year was 41,392 tons; the imports were 
27,000 tons; our home production was about 14,000 tons—I am 
speaking in round figures. In other words, we are now raising 
in the United States about one-third of the consumption. There 
were 41,000 tons, in round figures, consumed; 27,000 tons im- 
ported; and between 13,000 and 14,000 tons produced in Amer- 
ica. However, orchards have been planted that will come into 
bearing and other soil in California and other States is suitable ; 
hundreds and thousands of our people are now engaged, and 
more will be engaged, in the cultivation, treating, and marketing 
of this particular product. 

Therefore I submit to the Senate these amendments, and I, 
sincerely hope that they will receive the support of those who 
agree with me, and many I am sure do. We should strive 
earnestly, intelligently, and reasonably to assist agriculture, to 
assist horticulture—to use the more familiar term, to assist the 
farmer, the man, the woman, the boy, the girl who work in the 
orchard, on the farm. 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 
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I can not imagine a case, Mr. President, where the theory of 
a protective tariff applies with greater logic and greater force 
than in the case in mind. I wish the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance [Mr. Smoor] were here, for I would address 
him, if I might with propriety, directly, and in view of the 
showing made, assuming the facts I state to be true—and that 
they are ean be demonstrated—I would respectfully inquire of 
him whether he could not and would not consent to these pro- 
posed amendments. In any event, I submit them for the moment 
to the thoughtful consideration of the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I observe that the domestic production of 
almonds of all sorts, which is limited to California—I under- 
stand that they are not produced in any other State—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. On the contrary, they are raised in 
quantity in other States, and there are at least 18 of our 
States where almonds can be produced; and we seek to de- 
velop that industry and to diversify horticulture. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, my statement is based on 
the fact, stated in the Summary of Tariff Information that 
no almonds are produced outside of California. However, aside 
from that, I notice that our domestic production of almonds 
has increased from seventeen and a half million pounds in 
1919 to twenty-seven and a half million pounds, practically, in 
1928; and during the same period the importation fell off from 
over 6,000,000 pounds in 1919 to a little more than a million 
pounds in 1928, and from that to less than half a million pounds 
in 1927 and to less than a million pounds in 1926. I am wonder- 
ing whether, in view of the domestic production haying doubled 
in 10 years, and the importations have fallen off about 80 
per cent during that same period, what justification there is 
for an increase in the tariff on almonds. 

Certainly, under the tariff which is already on almonds, the 
importations have fallen off and domestic production has been 
stimulated until in 1928 the importations were 1,000,000 pounds 
compared to a domestic production of 27,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator is in error. Last year the 
importations were not 1,000,000 pounds; in 1928 they were 
1,262,623 pounds, but in 1929 they were over 5,000,000. pounds. 
It is claimed that that is due to a shortage in our crop. Of 
course we are increasing the production in America, We still, 
however, preduce in round figures only one-third of the Ameri- 
can consumption. We have the soil, we have the climate, we 
have the people, and we seek to develop this industry to the 
end that we may furnish more than one-third of the domestic 
consumption to the American market. That is the philosophy 
or theory of tariff protection which we favor; that is a policy 
which I think is sound and good. 

The producers of almonds are not prosperous. It is a mis- 
take to say that they are prosperous. Some of these rates, if I 
may answer further, apply to roasted and salted almonds and to 
so-called substitutes and imitation almonds. In Sacramento, 
Calif., there is a great factory which has cost practically three- 
quarters of a million dollars. There is involved in the amend- 
ment the employment of labor, the employment of capital, and 
the welfare of producers. The point is, the reasoning is, that 
with the rates proposed the industry can prosper and without 
them it can not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The figures from which I read a while ago 
applied to unshelled almonds. The proportion of importations 
of shelled almonds of course is larger; but our domestic produc- 
tion of shelled almonds increased from 132,000 pounds in 1922 
to 5,000,000 pounds in 1928. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The orchards have come into bearing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. While at the same time there was a decrease 
in the importation of shelled almonds from 26,000,000 pounds in 
1919 to 17,000,000 pounds in 1928. So, regardless of the type, 
whether shelled or unshelled, bitter or sweet, taking them as a 
whole, the domestic production has increased under the present 
rate and the importations have fallen off. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I can not admit, when considered year by 
year, that the importations have fallen off in proportion. The 
imports are now and were last year two-thirds of the American 
consumption, while we produced but one-third of the American 
consumption. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of the fact that over a period of 10 
years there has been a constant, gradual reduction in the im- 
ports, the sudden jumping of imports in 1929, it seems to me, is 
traceable to the frost in California referred to earlier by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Not altogether. That had some bear- 
ing upon it, of course, but its effect was small, 
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To restate what I have said, the orchards are coming into 
bearing. It takes time for the almond trees to produce a crop; 
but the orchards are not limited to California. It is true that 
in California we have deyoted more time, more thought and 
labor to almond culture and, hence, lead in production; but 
Arizona is interested in this item; New Mexico is interested 
in it, and I imagine that there are sections of Missouri and 
sections of Kentucky that can produce almonds. There are 40, 
50, 60, or 75 varieties of almonds. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator's imagination is quite vivid on 
that subject, I will say to him. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I know something of the soil of those 
two States and of the temperature at different seasons. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course almonds are subject to injury by 
early frost in any section of the country where frost comes at 
an abnormally early date in the autumn. For that reason I 
do not think it would be commercially profitable to attempt to 
grow almonds in a section of the country where there is such 
a fluctuation in the seasonal weather that the crop might be 
entirely destroyed. There are no almonds grown in Kentucky 
commercially, although there may be a pet tree in somebody's 
yard or in a hothouse. The same statement, I think, will apply 
to Missouri. I am not so well informed as to Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Almonds can also be produced in Texas. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I imagine from my own experience that in 
the neighborhood of Yuma it is quite possible to produce 
almonds, for I was there one day when it was 117 in the shade, 
and there was no shade; and I understand that frost comes 
very late; but I think that outside of California and in the 
contiguous more or less arid regions where early frosts do not 
interfere there is not much commercial production of almonds, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It was thought at one time, for ex- 
ample, that figs could be produced nowhere else than in the 
San Joaquin Valley in California, but to-day southwestern 
Texas is producing as fine figs as can be produced in all the 
world. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest that it is a source of great con- 
Solation to know that we are progressing sufficiently that the 
Senator from California is willing to admit that what Cali- 
fornia produces can be produced anywhere else in the world. 
I have not heard that admission on any occasion heretofore. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have made that admission on many 
oceasions. Of course, if my friend from Texas and I got into 
a controversy over the subject, I might admit that there is a 
slight advantage with the San Joaquin Valley, Calif., figs. 
Southwestern Texas, however, is developing rapidly in fig cul- 
ture; and hundreds of thousands of acres of fertile land in 
Texas can be devoted to the raising of almonds. The same 
thing is true of New Mexico and of Arizona. I repeat, all those 
who have studied the matter—scientific men not interested 
commercially—tell us that there are at least 18 of our States 
where almonds can be raised in quantity and profitably, pro- 
vided always that we give ample protection as against the 
article coming from abroad. 

I think I have said enough to open the subject; and I merely 
add that while I appear to have stated conclusions rather than 
to haye given the evidence in support of them, we hold our- 
selves ready to show that those conclusions are based on facts 
that justify the rates we ask by way of these amendments. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President,.unfortunately, 
just as soon as Congress undertakes to revise the tariff every 
producer in the country feels that an opportunity is presented 
to him or her to get some benefit in the way of an increased 
protective tariff duty to their particular industry. It is a 
natural state of mind; and one of the important duties that fall 
to us is to distinguish between the worthy and deserving peti- 
tioner for increased duties and those who simply are driven here 
by a feeling that something is being given away for nothing 
that will be of benefit to them at the expense of the public in 
the way of a governmental favor. 

I said at the beginning of the agitation of this tariff bill that 
in my judgment, after sitting for weeks in the hearings, there 
were comparatively few industries in this country in need of 
increased tariff duties ; that they were limited. I admitted then, 
and I admit now, that there is distress and business depression 
in the country ; but it is due to many causes—economic causes— 
other than the tariff. Most of the industries that are suffering 
depression to-day can not be benefited by any tariff legislation 
enacted at this session of Congress. Sometimes, however, the 


producer who comes here applying for an increased tariff duty 
not only is asking the privilege of putting his hand in the 
pockets of the American people through a legal enactment and 
extracting money from the consumers through increased prices 
but he is asking for something that will result, if he succeeds, 
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in destroying anothér industry. That situation frequently 
arises. We have it in the pending case. 

It is but natural, it is to be presupposed, that the Senator 
from California and Senators from other States should fall in 
with this state of mind of the producer that “Now is our 
chance; let us get ours while it is being given out; let us 
petition the Congress and get a little increase. It will not hurt 
us any and it may be a help to us. Let us join with all the 
other petitioners in seeking to get an increase. Never mind con- 
cerning ourselves how it affects others.” 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I hope the Senator will do me the jus- 
tice to bear in mind that I am not one of those who have stood 
in favor of raising rates upon agriculture and urging reductions 
on other industries. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I know what the Senator is 
going to say, and I will gladly concede to the Senator that he 
occupies the most unique and conspicuous tariff position of any 
Senator on this floor, for during this entire tariff discussion he 
has voted consistently, repeatedly, and continuously for any 
increase asked by any petitioner, on the theory that we were 
drafting a tariff bill here and everybody asking onght to get 
something. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator started out with a compli- 
ment, but he winds up with something quite the contrary. I 
was about to thank him for his tribute, and now I find myself 
under the necessity of making a defense. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; I will strike out of the 
Recorp all except the following—that the Senator by his 
speeches and yotes during this tariff debate has set himself 
aside from all his colleagues as one of the most unique and 
conspicuous Senators upon the floor. There is nothing harmful 
in that, surely. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Well, grant it; but, if the Senator will 
permit a further interruption, whether I be unique or whether 
I be conspicuous, I have stood for this proposition—that if we 
build the great city, if we keep the furnaces aflame, if we give 
employment to all the good men and women in Boston, in New 
York, in Philadelphia, in Pittsburgh; if we make our great 


cities prosperous by adequately protecting their industries, we 


create a market for the farmer. Therefore I stand for the 
great manufacturing industries of our country, for their own sake, 
if you please—for those engaged in them are my fellow citizens, 
and their prosperity will aid agriculture. Then I speak for 
agriculture for its own sake and because agriculture is the 
market for the city, even as the city is the market for agricul- 
ture, The agriculturist, the farmer, is entitled to adequate 
protection, and the manufacturer is entitled to adequate pro- 
tection. 

That 
position. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, there are two 
points of view of the protective-tariff theory that I think are 
objectionable, in view of present conditions in this country. 
One is that group which does not believe in any protection at 
all, the free trader ; but the other, equally dangerous and equally 
harmful to the country and to the protective theory, is the 
excessive protectionist, the overreaching protectionist, that ad- 
vocates rates so high that there will be a rebound, and destroy 
industry, and be such a burden to the consumers that they 
will rise up in political revolt against the protective system. 

I ask the Senator to choose. I ask the Senator, in all kind- 
ness, if he is not inclined to be in the latter group of the over- 
reaching protectionists that do not believe in hesitating for a 
moment, or stopping and inquiring, “Is it right? Is it fair 
to the consumer? Is it just to all the people of the country?” 
I ask him if he is not inclined to join the ranks of what I 
choose to call the overprotectionist class? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I plead not guilty. I claim that there 
is not one item in this bill where a tariff rate has been asked, 
for which I have voted, that is not justified. I have repeatedly 
used the words “adequate protection.” Whether a rate be 
10 per cent ad valorem or 100 per cent, whether it be 1 cent 
specific or 5 cents specific, whether you call it high protection 
or low protection is not persuasive, means nothing. Such ex- 
pressions have no effect upon my mind. I want adequate pro- 
tection for every American industry. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator agree that 
there may be in America some corporation or some individual 
that, actuated by a selfish motive, might ask a little bit more 
protection than he ought to have? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think that is quite possible. 


is my “unique” position. That, sir, is my logical 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. All right. 
cedes it, and yet the Senator has found none. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Where are they? Which ones? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator sat in the com- 
mittee room, and he has yoted and spoken on the floor, nodding 
his head to every petitioner who asked, no matter what the 
rate was, no matter what the amount was. The Senator, I 
frankly concede to him, has made a record of supporting and 
voting for every increased rate asked by every petitioner. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. When Massachusetts asked for rates—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator voted for 
Massachusetts, too. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I did. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree to that. I am glad 
the Senator did; but I want to point out to him that it is human 
nature, when drafting a bill of this kind, for the self-seeker 
and the greedy to come here. In fact, I point out to the Sena- 
tor that the chief conflict in life between individuals, groups, 
and nations is often a question of greed and selfishness. 

If you quarrel with your neighbor, it is usually because of 
his excessive greed or selfishness toward you. When nations 
quarrel with each other, it is the selfishness and greed of one 
side at least that causes them to go to war. Legislation of 
this kind is largely and chiefly prompted by the spirit of 
greed, to get what? By a governmental law to get the right to 
increase prices to 120,000,000 people for the benefit sometimes of 
half a dozen, sometimes of a hundred, sometimes of a thousand, 
sometimes of 25,000 people. 

I say that that power is dangerous. It is undemocratic 
power in the first place, and can be justified only upon the 
theory that the protective tariff is a benefit when judiciously, 
applied in the long run to all the people. But the power of 
taxing promiscuously the people in increased taxes ought not 
to be exercised without a careful analysis and a careful study 
of all the facts, and evidence that the producer really needs the 
protection, and that the rate fixed can be justified in the fact 
that the public benefit is so great that the consumer must bear 
the burden of increased prices. We fail in our duty if we do 
not seek to eliminate greed and fayor and do simple justice 
to all. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I agree with those general sentiments; 
and may I add—not further to interrupt the Senator—that the 
rates we ask here can be justified if we adopt the principle of 
giving at least protection equal to the difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad. Moreover, if I may say so to 
the Senator from Massachusetts, I would not protect one in- 
dustry alone, or one branch of our people. I would protect 
them all. 

We can not, Mr. President—let me express this thonght—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; then let us get back to 
the subject. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We can not, for example, on the Pacific 
coast, compete with China in the production of many things. 
We can not compete with Japan. Now, if it be desirable that 
we go out of business and purchase from China and Japan, be 
it so, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Nobody asks that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I know that Massachusetts does not 
ask that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; certainly not. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I know that I have stood and I pro- 
pose to stand here in favor of any industry in the Senator's 
grand old State which will be helpful to the people of Massa- 
chusetts; and I say that, eyen though it might mean a little 
burden upon other sections, by protecting the people of each 
and all of the 48 States in their many industries we have 
universal prosperity. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, we have de- 
parted—I hope it has been helpful, this general discussion of 
the tariff—from the amendment under consideration. In pass- 
ing, I want to say just one word, and then I am going to dis- 
cuss the amendment that is before the Senate. 

If I may again refer to one of the objections I have to the 
protective theory of the Senator from California, it is this— 
that he considers merely the petitioner. Is he an honest man? 
Does he appear to have a legitimate business? If he finds that 
question to be answered in the affirmative, then he gives the 
petitioner the duty asked. He does not stop to ask, What other 
industries use that commodity? What is their protective duty? 
How much more will we have to increase the protective duty 
for other industry which uses the raw product, and what 
industry is there which may not be using a product which has 
already gone through two processes of production, where there 
has been an increase of tariff in both instances? The Senator 
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seems to look beyond no other factor except that here is a 
petitioner who wants relief, and says he needs this increased 
duty for the benefit of his industry. He seems to leave the 
consumer out of all consideration, 

Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would like to point out to the Senator that 
many of the imports which come into the country are figured 
upon the total importations into the entire country, whereas 
many of the heavier commodities really compete only on the 
seacoast; for example, brick, cement, iron, and things of that 
kind. The real competition does not affect the whole country 
except indirectly, but it does affect the seacoast States. Those 
of us who come from those States unfortunately are often 
placed in a position to get for our local concern a fair considera- 
tion where, on other commodities, the considerations apply to 
the whole country, but as to those heavy commodities they ap- 
ply to the seacoast only. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The interior country has its 
advantages, the seacoast has its advantages, and one of the ob- 
jections to this tariff is that it is building up a wall which pre- 
vents those on the seacoast from enjoying the advantages of the 
seacoast. This tariff bill is increasing the height of that wall 
and taking away from us the sea. 

Before this debate ends, I expect to show that this bill has 
built a wall along the seacoast of my State, has built another 
wall along the Canadian border, and has left our people with 
nothing to do except to go through a tunnel 2,000 miles to get 
their food supplies. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, for example, we import about 
77,000,000 brick a year, which is a little more than 1 per cent 
of the total amount of brick manufactured in the United States, 
but that 1 per cent of importations comes only to the seacoast. 
It does not compete with the brickyards of Ohio and the Middle 
West, for example, The same may be said of cement. While 
there is very little cement imported in proportion to the con- 
sumption of the whole country, the competition is very keen in 
Maryland, but it is not keen in the Middle West. So that in 
voting for a tariff for the whole country, we quite often act on 
broad principles, from a nation-wide standpoint, and are forced 
to vote against the very intimate and pertinent interests of our 
own State in order to carry a mass benefit to the people as a 
whole. I simply make this observation to show that many times 
we have to penalize our own States quite considerably, taking 
into consideration the whole country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope the Senator will join 
me in organizing a seacoast bloc before we get through, 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will be glad to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I started to point out the 
natural disposition of producers to ask for increased duties, but 
it so happens that whatever duty is levied will have to be paid 
in the first instance by another industry, the candy industry, 
and in the second instance, of course, by the consumer. 

The candy industry is one of the most important and largest 
in this country. If my memory is correct, it is between the 
tenth and fifteenth industry in importance in this country, em- 
ploying a very large number of employees. Almonds is one of 
the products which the eandy industry says is indispensable. 

Mr. COPELAND. Also the pastry industry. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusets. The Senator reminds me that 
this almond item is of importance also to the pastry industry, 
but I have had particularly in mind the candy industry. 

I think it is fair to inquire at this stage, How is this industry 
going to be affected by this increased duty, which, of course, 
will be finally passed on to the consumer? Let us examine 
the rates, for this in many respects is a most unusual story of 
rapid increases in rates. 

Prior to the law of 1922, almonds not shelled bore a duty of 
3 cents per pound. In the law of 1922 the duty was increased 
to 4% cents per pound. In the House bill, approved by the 
Senate Finance Committee, another increase was made to 54% 
cents per pound, The Senator from California now proposes to 
raise that rate of 544 cents to 6% cents a pound. Prior to 1922 
the rate was 3 cents. In the act of 1922 the rate was made 4% 
cents. In the House and Senate committee bills the rate is 544 
cents. A motion ought to be made to restore the 1922 rate in- 
stead of increasing the duty, as is proposed by the Senator 
from California, to 6% cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND, I intend to offer just such an amendment 
as the Senator suggests. There is no reason in the world why 
we should go above the 1922 rate. It is my purpose, when the 
Senator shall have concluded, to introduce that amendment, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let us take shelled almonds, 
The increases there are even more striking. 
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Shelled almonds prior to 1922 carried a duty of 4 cents. 
I am pleased that the senior Senator from Maryland is giving 
me his attention, 

Mr. TYDINGS. I always give the Senator from Massachu- 
setts my attention. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We have much work to do to 
avoid these increases. 

The 1922 law placed a duty upon shelled almonds of 14 
cents. In 1922 there was an increase from 4 cents to 14 cents 
per pound, The House increased the rate to 1614 cents, which 
rate was approved by the Senate Finance Committee; and the 
Senator from California now seeks to increase that rate to 19 
cents per pound; an increase since 1922 from 4 cents to 19 cents 
per pound. 

Mr. President, let us see what effect these increased duties 
have had upon the almond industry. Have they resulted in in- 
creasing that industry to the extent of making it able to supply 
and take care of the domestic consumption? Second, is the qual- 
ity of the domestic almond comparable with the quality of the 
imported almond? Thirdly, what are the prices of the domestic 
almonds compared with the prices of the imported almonds? 

A review of the evidence along these lines will disclose, first 
of all, that the imported almond sells at a higher price than the 
domestic almond, indicating that for some reason or other there 
are certain consumers in this country who prefer the imported 
almond. The figures will further show that evidence is pre- 
sented, strenuously disputed by the Senator from California, 
naturally, that for certain purposes it will always be necessary 
to import certain classes of almonds because of their superior 
quality. 

The evidence will further show—and that is one of the diffi- 
culties about increasing unreasonable duties on food products 
which can not be justified—that in the year of famine the 
California crop, which had been furnishing the consumers 
with one-third of their demand, dropped tremendously and 
compelled the consumers in the United States to buy the im- 
ported almonds, even though they had been formerly using the 
domestic almond, and to pay the enormous tax of 14 cents per 
pound, that being the present rate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield gladly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. From what country do the superior 
almonds come? I heard the Senator’s statement, and I have 
heard it many times, and I submit that there is no almond in 
the world superior in quality to the almond which can be 
produced in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was kind enough and gen- 
erous enough to say that of course that assertion would be 
vehemently challenged and denied by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It has been disproved; not only chal- 
lenged, but disproved. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not going to take 
much time on that. I am simply going to ask disinterested 
Senators to agree that there may be reasonable question about 
it, If that is so, we ought to be a little more careful in in- 
creasing this rate, I will not go so far as to challenge com- 
pletely the statement of the Senator from California, because 
he naturally has pride in the production of almonds in his 
State, but I will quote for him from some candy manufac- 
turers, and show what they say about these particular almonds, 

The expert calls my attention to a statement in the Summary 
of Tariff Information on page 1322: 


The domestic shelled almond is more carefully graded than the im- 
ported but the flavor and texture of the imported is preferred by some 
confectioners. 


That is information from a disinterested source. There is a 
statement I want to read to the Senator, but I can not place 
my hand upon it at the moment. I have some letters here, how- 
ever, which describe and designate by name the particular 
almond which they claim is superior. 

Let us see about the prices. The imports of almonds not 
shelled have gradually decreased since 1920. With this high 
duty there has been a gradual decrease, and yet a higher duty 
is now asked. 

From over 6,000,000 pounds in 1920 the importations went 
down to a little more than 1,000,000 pounds in 1928, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Why? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Because the duty has been 
an embargo and the confectioners used substitutes. The im- 
ports went from 6,000,000 in 1920 to half a million in 1927. 
They jumped very high in 1928. 

The entire domestic production has always sold at prices 
much lower than those of the imported almonds, which are con- 
sidered by many superior in quality. The prices of domestic 
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almonds in New York for the past two years have been from 
52 to 55 cents per pound, whereas the imported almonds are 
selling for from 53 cents to $1.05 per pound. Just think of 
that, $1.05 per pound; and in an attempt to make the consumers 
take an almond which they believe is inferior to the imported 
almond, we are penalizing them by forcing them to pay this 
very heavy and very exorbitant duty. 

Now, I have before me what the confectioners say about the 
different kinds of almonds. I will read it to the Senator from 
California. The confectioners say that there is no substitute in 
the California crop for such foreign varieties of almonds as the 
Alicantes, Jordans, baris, larquetas, marconas, mayorcas, avolas, 
giants, berandes, flots, santoras, and aetnas, all of which are 
used in the making of candies. 

The consumers of almonds for the past five years have paid, 
on the average, annually two and three-fourths million dollars 
as a tribute to the almond producers of the country. They say 
further that the proposed rate—that is, the rate before this 
increase was asked, because this memorandum was prepared on 
the rates recommended by the committee—would further in- 
crease that annual tribute from the consuming public another 
half million dollars, making the penalty for using the imported 
product amount to approximately 40 per cent of the value of 
the domestic crop. 

The domestic production of almonds is limited to California, 
and in normal years represents approximately one-third of our 
consumption. The duties collected in 1928 were approximately 
$2,500,000 to protect a domestic production valued at the farm 
at $4,658,000 in 1928. The increase in duty will mean an in- 
crease in reyenue of about $500,000 annually. The domestic 
bearing acreage is increasing at the rate of about 2 per cent a 
year, so that it will take about 33 years before our production 
is large enough for our needs. Furthermore, most of our 
production is disposed of in the shell. Our imports consist 
mainly of shelled almonds. If our entire production in normal 
years should be shelled, we still would have to import eight to 
ten million pounds annually. However, only a small part of 
our production is shelled, and we are dependent on imports for 
practically all of our needs. In 1929 a frost in California 
reduced the crop of almonds in the shell from 27,400,000 pounds 
in 1928 to 9,200,000 pounds, It is reported that none of the 
crop is to be shelled, all of it being sold in the shell. For the 
1929 crop, at least, the duty on shelled almonds will be purely 
revenue and will be a heavy tax on the consumer. 

In 1928 our production was 27,400,000 pounds of almonds in 
the shell, or the equivalent of 8,100,000 pounds of shelled 
almonds. We imported that year 1,139,000 pounds of almonds 
in the shell and 17,483,000 pounds of shelled almonds. The 
Summary of Tariff Information says, on page 1322, referring 
to wholesale prices in New York of domestic and imported 
shelled almonds: 


The imported yarieties show large price premiums over that of the 
important domestic shelled variety. 


Mr. President, if the rates now proposed are adopted, it 
would mean that the public would pay in taxes 50 per cent of 
the value of the entire crop produced. 

I do not care to prolong the discussion further. I do want 
to make a reference to the fact that these duties are entirely 
effective if the claim is true that the almond must be imported, 
and if they are entirely effective in time of frost or destruction 
of crop as in the case of potatoes and in the case of lemons, 
though inclined to protect the domestic producer, yet we ought 
not go so high that in time of shortage the full penalty will 
be exacted. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I merely want to call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that the House committee report upon this particular 
duty specifically states that the rates proposed were determined 
after an extensive study of the cost of production here and 
abroad and of the other conditions to which the Senator from 
California has referred in his speech. I invite the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that Congressman Hawtery, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, whatever may be said 
about other products, certainly has placed all the rates on nuts 
of all kinds at an absolutely unprecedented high figure. The 
House committee made the statement that the rates which the 
House recommended are based upon a study of the cost of pro- 
duction abroad and here on this particular product. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The observations of the 
Senator are very helpful. 

Mr. GEORGE. I call the Senator’s attention to the addi- 
tional fact that the Senate Finance Committee reduced the 
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rates as increased by the House, although the Senator from 
California was an honored and influential member of the ma- 
jority party of that committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to call 
attention to two letters from the many I have received, and 
to quote from them along the line outlined in the earlier part of 
my address when I referred to the frost in California. One 
letter is from the office of Lovell & Covel Co., manufacturing 
confectioners, of Boston. They inclose in their letter a cir- 
cular from the California Almond Growers’ Exchange. This 
letter is dated August 15, 1929, and addressed to the trade. The 
letters read as follows: 

BOSTON, MASS., August 27, 1929. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR SENATOR WALSH: Am inclosing circular letter sent out by the 
California Almond Growers Exchange, in which they admit their crop 
last year was not a normal crop. 

I hardly feel that California will ever be a competitor of the producers 
of almonds on the other side. 

Yours very truly, 
N. Epwin Coven. 
CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS EXCHANGE, 
San Francisco, Calif, August 15, 1929. 
To the trade: 

It is quite displeasing to be forced to announce that our survey of 
the growing crop indicates that the California barvest of almonds will 
in 1929 be but about 26 per cent of the 1928 season harvest. And the 
1928 crop was not a normal crop in size of tonnage. The 1928 crop 
yielded but slightly in excess of 14,000 tons. To-day's plantings should 
be expected to yield some 20,000 tons of almonds. 

Season's opening prices will be named some time during the month 
of September. As yet we do not know what prices will be announced. 
It has always been the purpose of this exchange to announce opening 
prices in entire conformity with market and crop conditions. It is 
our plan to observe that same purpose this season. 

It is very evident that growers are demanding and will continue to 
demand prices materially higher than any that have been prevalent 
during recent years. Through very reliable channels information has 
reached us to the effect that several independent shippers of almonds 
have vainly offered to pay growers 28 cents for Nonpareil and 18 cents 
for Drake. Those prices apply to orchard run at the orchards. Con- 
sidering expense of handling and a minimum of profit it would be 
necessary that prices to the jobber be higher than they haye been at 
any time during the last 10 years. 

As further data is available another bulletin will be issued. 

Yours very truly, 
H. P. NICHOLS, Seles Manager. 


Another letter is from the Dried Fruit Association of New 
York, in which they call my attention to a paragraph in a cir- 
cular issued by the California Almond Growers’ Exchange, 
dated September 9, 1929. These letters read as follows: 


Nsw York, September 23, 1929, 
Re: Proposed increase in duty on almonds, 


Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
Committee on Finance, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dnar Sir: We inclose herewith copy of letter to Senator REED SMOOT, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, which is self-explanatory. 

We sincerely trust that this final proof of the needlessness of an 
increased rate in duty on almonds, shelled and in shell, will bring about 
a reduction in the rates proposed by the House and agreed to by the 
Senate Finance Committee to the basis of the existing tariff. 

Yours very truly, 
DRIED FRUIT ASSOCIATION or New YORK, 
Per H, R. HABICHT, President. 
New YORK, September 20, 1929. 
Hon. REED SMOOT, 
Chairman Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Almonds. Inclosed please find an original printed circular 
from the California Almond Growers’ Exchange dated September 9. 

We call your particular attention to the last paragraph of this cir- 
cular, as follows: 

“In view of this deplorable short-crop condition, caused entirely 
through unprecedented frost damage, {t appears as though a very large 
portion of the unshelled-almond trade will be called upon to obtain its 
supplies of almonds in the shell from Europe and that the major portion 
of the shelled-almond trade will be forced to seek European supplies of 
shelled almonds during the 1929 season.” 

This is a frank admission on the part of the main protagonists for 
higher duty that they can not supply the American demand and that 
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American buyers must cover part of their requirements on almonds in 
shell and shelled almonds abroad. 

We believe that no further comment is necessary to prove that any 
increase in duty on almonds, shelled or in the shell, at the present 
time is totally unnecessary, since it would merely impose an additional 
exorbitant tax on the consumer. 

An expression of opinion from you would be much apprectated, 

Yours faithfully, 
DRIED FRUIT ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK, 
H. R. Hapicut, President. 


There are the domestic growers themselves saying the con- 
sumers must go to Europe because of the frost and obtain their 
needs, and, of course, pay the added cost. Of course, it is but 
natural for the Senator from California to seek, when favors 
are being distributed as they are by increased tariff duties, to 
try to offset the injury and damage that has come to his almond 
growers by reason of the frost; but I can not accept it as a 
sound protective principle, and I hope the Senator will withdraw 
his amendment. I suggest to the Senator from California that 
he withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, that is a very generous 
suggestion. The Senator has given expression to a thought that 
causes me to respond in this manner. Why did I do everything 
I could to bring about adequate protection for the grapefruit 
and the pineapple of Florida? Why did I favor and vote for 
added protection on amorphous and crystalline graphite in Ala- 
bama? Why did I help Georgia? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Reciprocity! 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Why did I help Georgia and why did 
I aid and help Mississippi? Why did I vote for things which 
apply peculiarly to certain Eastern States and are not in any 
degree produced or manufactured in California? Why did I 
vote for and why would I again vote for added protection on 
manganese produced so extensively in Montana? I do these 
things because I believe in the doctrine of protecting American 
industry, whether that industry be of the forest, of the mine, 
of the farm, or of the crowded city, where men toil and where 
they must haye employment, That is why I have voted as I 
did. 

Not in any angry spirit am I speaking, but I wish the Senate 
to know that I do not favor these specific rates merely because 
it so happens that California is now producing the greater quan- 


tity of American-raised almonds. I would take the same posi- 
tion if there was not an almond tree growing in California. 
If every one of them on hundreds of thousands of acres were 
being cultivated in Texas or in Arizona or in any of our States 
I would vote as I have voted and intend to vote. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. ‘Then I would say to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that the rumor which has been going around the Senate 
Chamber that he is a strong advocate of free trade is absolutely 
unfounded! [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Indeed so, for I believe in the protective- 
tariff doctrine of adequate protection for each and every and 
all of the American industries of the forest, of the farm, of the 
mine, of the mill. That principle and that policy have blessed 
America, and I think that the contrary policy—the free-trade 
policy—has blasted America. I am a protective-tariff man, to 
repeat myself once more and finally, whether the specific article 
involved or affected is mined or raised or manufactured in 
California or in Maryland or in any one of the 48 States. I 
recognize and I try to have it made manifest that we are one 
people, one Nation, Let a Senator from Nebraska or from Ohio 
or from North Dakota or from South Dakota point out to me 
that by adequate protection a farm product can be profitably 
raised there, and I am for protecting it, even though it might 
and should bring about a better price for the producers, even 
though the ultimate consumer might have to pay a little more 
for it. That is the true, wise theory of tariff legislation for 
America. 

If Senators wish to get things cheap in America, there is a 
very easy way to get them. Just wipe off the tariff duties en- 
tirely and buy from the poorly paid labor countries. Wipe off 
the tariff duties entirely, have no regard for revenue, from 
which we last year received some $600,000,000. Forget revenue! 
Forget the American laborer. If it is desired to have cheap hats 
and cheap coats and cheap shoes and cheap eyerything, repeal 
the tariff law and let the foreign goods pour into Baltimore 
and New York, Boston, New Orleans, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Portland, and Seattle. But what would become of the 
United States if that policy should be adopted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to considering 
the amendments en bloc? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I think there is no objection. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears none, and they 
will be considered en bloc. 

Mr. HARRISON. May we have the amendments reported 
again? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be again 
reported. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 139, line 4, strike out “514” and 
insert “614 ”; on page 189, line 5, strike out “1614” and insert 
“19”; on page 139, line 6, strike out “1814” and insert “24”; 
on page 139, line 7, strike out “1814 ” and insert “24”; on page 
139, line 8, strike out “181% ” and insert “ 24,” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, my friend from California 
is a philosopher. He is the great expounder of the doctrine of 
protection. He has intimated this afternoon that he neyer failed 
to vote for a protective tariff proposal. I desire to ask the 
Senator from California how he yoted on the gypsum matter? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. My recollection is that I voted for it. 
I do not remember the item at the moment, however. 

Mr. COPELAND. Since it involved protection of an American 
industry and the argument was presented that a tariff was 
needed in order to give that industry protection, the Senator 
naturally assumes he voted for that protection, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of course, it depends upon the facts in 
the case. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, the particular fact in this case 
is that the Senator did not vote for that protection. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Very well. 

Mr. COPELAND. We had before us one day cement and the 
next day gypsum, involving exactly the same conditions, with 
exactly the same need for protection in the one instance as in 
the other. It so happens that I led the fight in these losing 
battles—as most of my tariff battles are losing battles—but I 
had no trouble at all to corral the votes of the administration 
Republicans for the cement amendment; but I got just three 
votes from the administration Republicans on the gypsum 
amendment the next day. 

I have no criticism to make of the Senator from California, 
or of any other individual Senator as to an individual vote; it 
is the inalienable right of every Senator to vote as his con- 
science dictates. Neither do I condemn a man for voting in the 
interest of his community or his State; that is his right abso- 
lutely. But it is a very significant thing, Mr. President, that 
the general principle of protection breaks down when it comes 
to individual application of that principle. 

In what I say now I am not speaking about the Senator from 
California ; I am speaking about the administration Republicans 
in general. The consideration that determines how the vote 
will be cast is the size of the interest involved and its stand- 
ing as a corporation. 

The opposition to the gypsum duty came from what is known 
as the Gypsum Trust—the United States Gypsum Co.—which 
produces and sells in this country over 50 per cent of the entire 
gypsum output. That trust was here in opposition to any pro- 
posal to put a tariff upon Canadian crude gypsum. It was 
proposed to levy a tariff on Canadian gypsum because of our 
desire to help the poor little miners in the State of New York 
and in other States, little independent concerns. They con- 
tribute nothing to campaign funds; they haye no influence with 
the Republican Party. So when those poor little fellows came 
down here and wanted some protection, did they get it? They 
did not. The only Republicans who voted for a duty on gypsum 
were the Senator from Maine [Mr. Haru], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Barrp], and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Rogsion]. I do not find as voting for that duty the names of 
the distinguished administration Republicans with the exception 
of those three. 

However, when it came to a duty on cement—in which, per- 
sonally, I had no more interest than I had in the gypsum matter, 
except that as I saw the situation then and as I see it now it 
is very necessary that there should be a tariff upon cement, in 
order that the working men of the seaboard might be protected 
against the importation of cheap cement from Belgium and from 
Germany—there was no trouble at all in securing the yotes of 
the administration Republicans for that measure. 

Mr. SMOOT. The proposition did not have very much favor 
with the Democrats, either. There were only six of them who 
voted for it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator refer to the duty on 
gypsum ? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I refer to the duty on gypsum. 

Mr. COPELAND. What the Senator has stated is true. I 
am not defending the Democrats, and it is not exactly seemly 
for me to criticize them. The Senator from Utah, however, 
may do that, and I do not care how far he goes, but many of 
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them subscribe to a different political philosophy from that 
held by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not take occasion to criticize Democrats 
or Republicans. I always take it for granted that a Senator 
yotes as his conscience tells him to vote. 

Mr. COPELAND. Whether he be a Republican or Democrat? 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not make a particle of difference 
whether he be a Democrat or a Republican. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator promise that he will not 
twit me the next time I ask for an increased rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator sometimes does that. I do 
not assume, either, that a Senator should necessarily vote one 
way or the other because of his party. But when the philoso- 
pher and expounder of the Republican doctrine of protection 
gets up and tells us why he has done thus and so, I want to re- 
mind him, and, through him, to remind other Republicans, that 
that philosophy appears to break down when there are special 
reasons for its destruction. 

There is not any reason in the world why there should be an 
increased protective tariff upon almonds. It is perfectly ab- 
surd. There is being put into this bill everything “that the 
traffic will bear”; the sky is the limit. There have descended 
upon this Capitol great flocks of industrial vultures, and that 
“vulturism” is not confined to the industrial world. Every- 
body who thought he could get something out of the tariff has 
been here to ask for it. 

It does not make any particular difference as to many items 
whether the tariff on them be high or low, so far as the common 
people are concerned, but I say that it is an outrage to place 
upon the people additional prices for what they eat. No longer 
are nuts raised in California and in other parts of our country 
looked upon as mere luxuries; they are valuable foodstuffs. 
There is a great institution out in Michigan—the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium—where one can not get an ounce of meat, and the 
substitute food is the nut. Nut products are used as substitutes 
for meat. 

And now the Senator from California, the great expounder of 
the doctrine of protection, proposes to increase the rate to 614 
cents on nonshelled and 19 cents on shelled almonds, when the 
rate in the present law is 4% cents on the nonshelled and 14 
cents on the shelled. Not satisfied with an increase from 4% 
cents to 544 cents, as provided in the bill as reported, and not 
satisfied with an increase of from 14 cents, as proyided in the 
present law, to 164% cents, as written in the bill that is now 
before the Senate, the Senator comes in and adds another cent 
on nonshelled almonds and 2% cents per pound on the shelled. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am not asking for 6% cents on the 
nonshelled almonds; my amendment calls for 614 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, only 6% cents! 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I merely call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that the rate proposed is not 614 cents but 614 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am glad the Senator has made that 
concession. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And the ad valorem equivalent, I may 
say to the Senator, is only a little over 40 per cent; that is 
about what it amounts to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; quite a little over 40 per cent! The 
duty in the bill as it comes to us represents an ad valorem of 
40 per cent, and the amendment of the Senator will make the 
equivalent ad valorem rate 50 per cent; that is all. It is just 
a little item; it is a matter of no importance! Nobody has to 
pay it but the poor kids who buy candy, their mothers who 
buy almond cookies, and the housewife who seeks to nrake the 
fish look a little nicer by putting an almond dressing over it; 
that is all. It does not amount to much! That is what is 
going on here. 

Mr. President, I do not know how patient the American peo- 
ple may be; I do not know how much they will stand; but I 
want to say to Senators that if the grumblings and the rumblings 
I hear are any jndication of the sentiment in informed society 
to-day in regard to this tariff bill somebody is going to pay the 
fiddler. 

Now, Mr. President, I move as an amendment to the rates 
proposed by the Senator from California the rates carried in 
the act of 1922. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from California. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

Mr. HARRISON obtained the floor. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

„The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, if the yeas and nays are to 
be called, I want to say just a word. I recognize that the zest 
has gone out of the tariff bill and that it is perfectiy useless 
to stand here and refer to statistics or to endeayor to present 
a detailed case with respect to any particular item. I do happen 
to know Something about the almond industry, however, and 
knowing something about that industry I have the temerity to 
talk for about two or three minutes concerning it in relation 
to the rates that have been asked for by my colleague. 

Mr. President, if there was ever presented a case where rates 
were justified in this particular industry, the full justification 
oceurs for exactly what my colleague has asked of the Senate. 
Here is a farming industry. Let me say to my agricultural 
brethren here that 100 per cent of the tariff will be received 
by those engaged in the industry themselves. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if the Senator wil? yield for 
that purpose, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICH_PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Baird George 
Barkley Gillett 
Bingham Glass 
Black Glenn 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookbart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 


Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 


Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Suliivan 
Gof Swanson 
Goldsborough 

Goul 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 


Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Dale Robsion, Ky. 
Deneen Schall 

Dill Sheppard 
Fess Shortridge 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, just before the quorum was 
called I remarked to those who were present in the Senate that 
the zest has gone out of the tariff bill so far as discussion is 
eoncerned, and that nobody here wishes to listen to a long 
speech detailing costs and the like, and endeavoring to present 
statistics in behalf of a particular rate. I said, too, what is 
exactly the fact—that if ever there was an instance where rates 
were justified, high though you may think them to be, that in- 
stance is here, in the amendment that has been presented by 
my colleague [Mr. SHORTRIDGE]. 

I happen to know something about this particular industry. 
I was born in the territory where it had its early beginnings, 
and where it has gone on to its present magnificent proportions. 
I know something of the situation of the people in that indus- 
try, particularly in the last year or two, when disaster came to 
us in California by virtue of a very severe frost. I know, of 
course, when the industry began. I saw it then, when it began, 
gradually grope its way, and ask early in the history of tariff 
bills some kind of protection, and finally reach the position that 
it occupies to-day, where it can justify every request that it 
makes. 

Here is an instance, I want to say to my agricultural brethren, 
where there is an agricultural tariff, 100 per cent of which goes 
back to the industry itself. Here is an instance where there 
is no export of this product. Here is an instance where the 
industry is growing by virtue of the fact that trees long ago 
were planted, and now gradually are coming into bloom, and 
require aid in order that orchards may dot the landscape in the 
particular territory and bring prosperity to the particular people 
there. Here is an instance, my agricultural friends, where we 
have a tariff that comes back to the soil itself 100 per cent. 
Do not forget that, please, you from the agricultural territory 
who vote upon a proposition of this sort. Here is an industry 
that requires and demands aid from our people. One-third of 
the almonds that are consumed in this country are produced 
by this industry ; and the tariffs that are asked will not increase 
to an appreciable extent the cost of the articles that have been 
adverted to by those upon the other side. 
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My very dear friend from the State of New York [Mr. Copr- 
LAND] wept a moment ago about the confectioner and the cost 
that there would be to the confectioner by virtue of the fact 
that a tariff might be put upon shelled almonds in this country. 
He told, and he told in lachrymose vein, how, if we put this 
tariff upon almonds, it would be an utter impossibility for the 
housewife to make a sauce in order that more tasty should be 
the roast or the meat that is served at the evening meal. He 
told of the additional cost that would be transmitted to the 
child who bought candy and who indulged in confectionery 
made out of almonds from the State of California or from 
abroad, as the case might be. He told all those things; but he 
did not state what would be the additional cost if this tariff 
that is asked by my colleague were put upon these almonds. 
The cost would be so infinitesimal that that extra cost affords 
no argument at all in regard to the aditional imposition. Just 
let me show you for an instant what that cost would be; and 
let me say to you, before I go into it, that this is not a new 
contest. This is an old, old battle that has been on eyer since 
we began to raise almonds and ever since there began to be an 
almond industry in this country. 

Do you know with whom the battle comes? It comes first 
with the importer from Italy, Spain, and France. Secondly, it 
comes with the confectioner of the eastern States, who, of course, 
justifiably—and I do not complain concerning him—wishes to 
buy his almonds from abroad much more cheaply than he thinks 
he could buy them if the tariff were put upon these almonds. 

So, after all, you from the agricultural States have a contest 
well-marked here. There is agriculture on the one hand, the 
man who is tilling the soil and who is growing his almond 
orchard, There is a confectioner back here on the other hand 
who says he wants to buy not what is raised in America by an 
American farmer but he wants to import what is raised by 
an Italian, a Spaniard, or a Frenchman in the Mediterranean 
countries and comes from abroad here. That is the line of 
demarcation upon this particular struggle. 

I had this battle with the former Senators from New Jersey, 
Mr. Frelinghuysen and Mr, Edge, nine years ago and eight 
years ago in this body. I had it then—and my colleague doubt- 


less will recall it—with those from the East who were pleading, 
pleading in just the same tearful fashion for the confectioners 
that our friend from New York pleaded to-day; and the plea 


then fell upon deaf ears. 
equally deaf ears, 

In California are real orchards, tilled in the fashion that 
they should be, tilled under the auspices of those who under- 
stand production from the soil, with labor that is paid for with 
a living wage. Not only a living wage do we pay there our 
labor, but every man who tills the soil is required to have his 
industrial insurance in order that he may protect those who 
labor. Every one who employs women there in that State, 
praise God, has to pay women a minimum wage; and with the 
minimum wage, and our insurance, and the wages that are ours, 
we pay for our labor in the State of California four times as 
much as they pay in Spain or France or Italy, from which 
almonds are imported for the confectioners on the eastern sea- 
board, and for whom our friends on the other side present such 
a plausible and tearful appeal to-day. We pay for our labor 
practically four times—the figures are before me; I do not care 
to go into great detail with the statistics, but here they are, if 
anyone wishes to see them—we pay four times the price for 
labor; and it costs, of course, in the manner in which these 
almond orchards are cared for in California, infinitely more 
than to take the scraggly trees that grow upon the highways and 
byways in the Mediterranean countries, and that require in 
reality no cultivation at all. It requires infinitely more for the 
people in the State of California who raise these trees to care 
for them than for those who are across the water. 

Five years ago, to the agricultural department of the Uni- 
versity of California was submitted the question of cost. Five 
years ago the almond growers in our State went to that great 
institution within our borders and asked that there should be 
made the most careful study that it was possible to make to 
determine the difference in cost between the production in this 
country and the production abroad. You may have your yard- 
stick for your tariff over there; you may have your yardstick 
for your tariff over here; but there has been, since we have had 
a tariff in this land, one way in which we haye determined 
what duties would be put upon what products; and the way 
we have determined it, from the beginning until to-day, has 
been—perhaps I should say, ought to be—the difference in the 
cost of production at home and the cost of production abroad. 

These figures that have been presented by the Senator from 
California, my colleague, and the rates that he asks, are the 
rates that the University of California, after five years of 
study, have determined to be the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction at home and the cost of production abroad. 


The plea to-day ought to fall upon 
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If Senators on this side of this Chamber believe in a protec- 
tive tariff, if Senators on the other side from various States 
believe in a tariff, too, here is a real chance to apply that idea 
of a tariff, and it is presented in such definite form that none 
may doubt concerning it. 

The studies have gone on for all these five years, and in these 
five years the determinations have been made as presented in 
the amendment of the junior Senator from California, my col- 
league. 

Now, let us see about the prices. Almonds, after all, are used 
in confectionery, in the main. It is from the confectioners of 
the East that the great opposition comes to the duties we in 
our State ask upon almonds. 

The actual increase of cost of almonds in candies is small. 
In a 10-cent chocolate almond bar the increase would amount to 
0.15 of a cent. On a chocolate-coated almond, selling for from 
60 cents to $1.75 per pound, the increased cost would be 1.8 
cents. 

Who would feel it, and who would care about it? The school 
child who buys the bars with the almonds in it, says our friend 
from New York. The housewife making the sauce for the des- 
sert she serves on the table in the evening, says the Senator 
from New York. In one instance the increase in cost would 
be 0.15 of a cent, and in the other instance it would be 1.3 cents. 
Of course, the cost would not be increased to the consumer 
with the tariff that is asked by my colleague in any great 
degree at all. The cost would be wholly negligible. 

The amount asked is the difference between the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad, and that is the real measure by 
which a tariff should be determined. Perhaps we can not 
arouse the interest which might have been aroused in the early 
days concerning this particular matter, or any matter in rela- 
tion to a tariff, but I do hope that in a proposition of this sort, 
no matter what the rate is, if it is the difference, as the Uni- 
versity of California reports it to be, between the cost abroad 
and the cost at home, then we are entitled to it as a matter of 
tariff, if tariffs are to be levied at all. 

I concede what has been said on the other side and on this 
side about the selfishness of tariffs. I have grown perfectly 
nauseated in the last few months sitting here considering this 
tariff bill, as some of my brethren have. No doubt there are 
some on the other side who have that same feeling now. But 
I notice that whenever the question of rates touches a particular 
locality, whether it is far, far in the South or away up in the 
North, whether it is in bleak New England or whether it is 
upon the farms of the West, wherever the rate touches finally 
in any locality, I find the Senators from that locality, I do not 
care who they are, standing upon this floor and fighting for 
rates on the products from their particular territory. Of course 
they do, and it is that very thing which makes this system what 
it is, and what makes us all abhor this system. But it is the 
only system we have; it is the best system which ean be 
devised, and always it will be so. The man loves his own terri- 
tory and his own home. He struggles for that which will be 
of benefit to his own locality, and whether he be Democrat or 
Republican, whether he be on this side or on the other side, high- 
tariff man or low-tariff man, standpatter, reactionary insurgent, 
or progressive, it does not make a particle of difference, he 
stands here in relation to a tariff bill upon this floor for his 
own State and his own locality, and he makes his fight ac- 
cordingly. 

To-day I know this industry and I know the locality where 
this industry exists. I have seen it bloom in a part of Cali- 
fornia where once there was little or nothing. I have seen 
the men in adversity there in years gone by, and I have seen 
them gradually come along, fighting, fighting, fighting, year 
after year, -to maintain themselves with the most beautiful 
of all productive operations, and to-day, when they demon- 
strate that they are entitled to the difference between the cost 
of production abroad and the cost of production at home, that 
should be accorded them in a tariff bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from California. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I had hoped that the Sen- 
ator from New York might withdraw his amendment, and 
that the Senator from California would not press the other 
amendment, so that the recommendation of the committee 
might prevail. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to me, 
I want to join the Senator from Mississippi in urging that that 
course be taken. Personally I am opposed to the amendment 
of the Senator from New York, and I am also opposed to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from California. It seems to 
me that most of the Senators feel that way, and we can get 
along with the bill more rapidly if both Senators will withdraw 
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their amendments and let the matter rest where the committee 
has put it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, is the Senator from Cali- 
fornia willing to adopt that course? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am willing that there shall be a viva 
voce vote upon my amendment, if the Senator will withdraw 
his amendment. 

Mr, COPELAND. I suppose the conditions are such that I 
could not succeed in having lowered one of the rates agreed 
upon by this combination of Senators. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, of course, the Senator 
knows the matter can be revived or renewed when the bill 
reaches the Senate. I merely suggest now that if the Senator 
will withdraw his amendment, the Senate may dispose of my 
amendment without a record vote. If hereafter the Senator 
would like to have the matter renewed, it can be renewed in 
the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am willing to withdraw 
my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York with- 
draws his amendment, and the question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from California. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further amendments to 
be offered to Schedule 7? 

Mr. SMOOT. If there are no further amendments, I will say 
that I have no objection to the Senate going into executive ses- 
sion at this time. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator will state it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I may desire to-morrow morning to offer 
an amendment to the agricultural schedule. I understand that 
it has not been closed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not been closed. 


RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the subject of the Rhodes 
scholarships open to young men in the United States has been 
brought to my attention, as well as to the attention of a num- 
ber of other Senators, in a communication by Mr. James H. 
Winston, of Chicago. Mr. Cecil Rhodes provided in his will as 
follows: 

I appropriate two of the American scholarships to each of the present 
States and Territories of the United States of America. 


The practice of giving the scholarships indicated has been 
pursued for some 25 years. Now, it is proposed by the trustees 
to change the plan. An act of Parliament has been passed giv- 
ing them authority to change the plan, not requiring it but per- 
mitting it, leaving it optional with the trustees, so that if the 
trustees can be impressed that this change is not at all desir- 
able in the United States, is not in the interest of the accom- 
plishment of the designs of Mr. Rhodes, it is possible that they 
will not comply with the authorization of the act of Parliament. 

The new plan provides that four scholarships are to be 
awarded each year in each of eight districts composed of six 
States each. For instance, Florida and each of the other five 
States in that district—Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Tennessee—would each year present two can- 
didates to a district committee. From the 12 candidates thus 
presented four appointees would be chosen to go to Oxford. 

We have been having two from each State right along, and 
now it is proposed by the trustees that this new plan be adopted 
under authority of the act of Parliament, which is not com- 
pulsory but permissive. 

I am quite sure the whole country is interested in this mat- 
ter, and is willing to protest against this new plan. I hope 
public sentiment will be expressed or indicated to .the trustees 
to that effect. 

In order not to prolong the explanation further, I ask that 
the letter from Mr. Winston to me and the clippings attached, 
oe his telegram also in reply to my letter, be printed in the 

ECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

WINSTON, Strawn & SHAW, 
Chicago, February 13, 1930. 
Hon, CHARLES W. WATERMAN, Hon. Duncan U., FLETCHER, Hon. ALBEN 

W. BARKLEY, Hon. FREDERICK HALE, Hon. MILLARD E. Typinas, Hon. 

Par Hareison, Hon. Key PrrrĒax, Hon. Simeon D. Fess, Hon. KEN- 

NETH MCKELLAR, Hon, Carrer Grass, Hon. Guy D. GOFF, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Drak SENATORS: The new plan of the Rhodes trustees, just announced, 
is going surely to mean that some of the States (maybe yours) are not 
going to get any more Rhodes scholarships. 

Each of the two scholarships left by Mr. Rhodes's will to each of the 
American States is worth £400, or approximately $2,000 per year. 
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They afford an excellent opportunity to attend one of the great univer- 
sities of the world, with many privileges extended to them because of 
their semirepresentative capacity. Will you not speak out for the pro- 
tection of the rights of the present generation of young men of your 
State and generations to come? 

Perhaps you are already familiar with the provisions of the Rhodes 
trust and the manner of awarding the scholarships. But for your con- 
venience I will briefly point out the significance of the proposed change 
and how some of the States are likely to be discriminated against. 
Under Mr. Rhodes’s will each State is specifically entitled to two schol- 
arships. I quote the exact language of the will, as follows: 

“TI appropriate two of the American scholarships to each of the pres- 
ent States and Territories of the United States of America.” 

For the past 25 years your State has been receiving with certainty 
the two scholarships that were so left to it. Indeed, it was the very 
essence and spirit of Mr. Rhodes’s scheme that your State should send 
to Oxford as the representatives of your civilization the best that your 
State could produce—maybe not so good men as the third or fourth 
best from some other State, but, at any rate, your State’s best. Mr. 
Rhodes’s purpose, as you know, was to promote friendship and better 
feeling among the English-speaking nations, through the medium of hav- 
ing young men from each of the States go to Oxford, associate with Eng- 
lishmen, and thereby gain a better understanding of the viewpoint of 
each other. Granted that California (e. g.) might have a dozen college 
men who are better than Nevada’s best, a variation so that a California 
man would get Nevada's scholarship would be foreign to Mr, Rhodes's 
scheme and idea, to say nothing of being a rank violation of the express 
terms of his will. 

Under the new plan your State must compete with five other States 
for any scholarship which she will ever receive, The new plan pro- 
vides that four scholarships are to be awarded each year in each of 
eight districts composed of six States each. Florida, and each of the 
other five States in that district (Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Tennessee), will each year present two candidates to 
the district committee. From the 12 candidates thus presented, 4 
appointees will be chosen to go to Oxford. It may well be that in the 
year 1930 North Carolina would get two of these appointments, Vir- 
ginia would get two, and Florida and the other three States would get 
none. It is not unlikely that the same thing might recur year after 
year, and that Florida: may never get any more appointments. 

The same situation obtains in all eight districts. For instance, Dela- 


ware must compete in a district which includes New York and Pennsyl- 


vania; Nevada and Colorado and other small States must compete in a 
district which includes California. 

Granted that the standard of Rhodes scholars might be improved by 
this method, the most that can be said for that argument is that the 
proponents prefer that kind of a scheme; and that if they were estab- 
lishing a philanthropic trust for scholarships that is the way they 
would provide. That's fine; and the adoption of that view would be 
the privilege of one who was establishing his own philanthropic trust; 
but such argument is untenable and out of place in construing and exe- 
euting the will and testament of Cecil Rhodes, who, after all, provided 
the money and designated the beneficiaries of his own trust estate. 

Some will say that competition is a good thing. Yes; competition 
within the State of Maine for Maine scholarships. But don’t compel 
Maine boys to compete against boys from five other States (including 
Massachusetts) for Maine scholarships. 

The most that can be said for West Virginia's future chance to get 
a scholarship is that she must compete for it with five other States. 
But what is the justification of the Rhodes trustees in compelling West 
Virginia to compete for scholarships which were definitely left to her 
under the terms of Mr. Rhodes’s will? Doesn't the last will and test- 
ment of a deceased count for anything any more? 

It doesn’t take much of a statistician to forecast the extent to which 
States like Delaware, Maryland, and West Virginia will suffer in the 
group which includes New York and Pennsylvania, considering the dis- 
parity in population. It doesn’t take much of a statistician to forecast 
the extent to which States like Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Colo- 
rado will suffer in the group which includes California. It doesn't take 
much of a statistician to forecast the extent to which South Carolina 
and Florida will suffer in the group which includes, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia. Moreover, reflection upon this dis- 
parity in population taken in connection with the express provision of 
Mr. Rhodes’s will serves to emphasize what must haye been his pur- 
pose and intent in specifying two representatives from each of the 
States. When he made his will in 1901, surely he had in mind that 
the population of Delaware was less than 200,000, and that the popula- 
tion of New York was more than 7,000,000, and yet he specifically pro- 
vided that each of those States was to have two scholarships. Bearing 
in mind that his stated purpose in founding the scholarships was to 
promote good will and a better understanding through association be- 
tween representatives of the American States with Englishmen at 
Oxford, is it not likely that he consciously had in mind representation 
by States just as in the United States Senate. To change this repre- 
sentation by States (which he conferred regardless of population) is to 
change the scheme of things. But whatever may have been his pur- 
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pose, what he specifically said in his will was: “Two scholarships to 
each of the States and Territories.” 

The subject of this proposed change is being very generally agitated. 
For your information I inclose herewith clipping from yesterday’s Chi- 
cago Daily News. Having in mind that the Parliament of England 
has passed a special act permitting, not compelling, the trustees to 
make this change, and that the trustees have adopted and announced 
the change, it will take considerable pressure of public opinion to make 
the trustees see their error. 

My only interest in this matter is to do what I can to preserve the 
integrity of the philanthropic scheme of Mr. Rhodes, whose benefaction 
I have had the good fortune to enjoy. Being a former Rhodes scholar 
myself, and knowing the Englishman's love of fair play, I am thor- 
oughly convinced that protests from people in authority of the several 
States will bring the trustees to see that their departure from the terms 
of Mr. Rhodes’s will is likely to deprive some of the States of their 
rights, and that the change is not pleasing to such States. 

May I presume to ask you to make some observation on the subject 
in the Senate, or in some other manner to do what you can to gain 
publicity and discussion of the subject. The only way now to correct 
the error is for the smaller States to make known their protests. 

Thanking you for your consideration, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
James H. WINSTON. 
DEFEATING THE AIM OF THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 


Cecil Rhodes, the famous South African wagnate, established in his 
will provision whereby scholarships should be awarded at the University 
of Oxford to students representing each of the American States and 
Territories. The testamentary clause which for 25 years has been con- 
strued as an open door to the great English institutions of learning 
for qualified young Americans from every State in the Union reads 
as follows: 

“I appropriate two of the American scholarships to each of the 
present States and Territories of the United States of America.” 

The language seems sufficiently explicit to defy misunderstanding. 
it ig impossible to conceive how anyone could deny the title of any 
State in the United States to claim at the appropriate intervals and 
under the conditions required for qualification its two scholarships for 
two of its students. As a matter of fact, no one thus far has denied 
the validity of that title under the language of the will. It has been 
recognized whenever claim was made. But by special act of Parlia- 
ment in Great Britain, obtained at request of the Rhodes scholarship 


trustees, new conditions have been set up, to become operative during 
the present year, under which the plain provision of the will is brushed 
aside and the chance of certain of the States to enjoy the opportunities 
it conveys is greatly lessened if not wholly eliminated. 

The astounding thing Is that this action was brought about through 
an agitation quietly carried on in this country by American educators 


associated with the administration of the scholarships. The English 
trustees were persuaded that it was the wish of American beneficiaries 
under the will to change the method of conferring scholarships. Since 
the very clear and definite language of the will left the trustees no 
discretion, it was necessary to seek special legislation in order to comply 
with what they were led to believe was the desire of Americans, That 
very necessity is in itself evidence that the new plan of distributing 
scholarships constitutes a departure from the intention of Cecil Rhodes, 
That the British Parliament should feel at liberty to authorize such a 
departure is surprising to American minds, but criticism of its action 
is beside the point. Indeed, we are disposed to regard it rather as a 
remarkable indication of willingness to gratify what they thought to 
be the American viewpoint. 

What we do not believe is that the American educators represented 
what will be the American viewpoint when the facts are known. We 
do not question the sincerity of their purpose. We assume they were 
actuated by a desire to raise the standard of American representation 
in the English university. Our contention is that they have ignored 
the real purpose of Cecil Rhodes and done serious injustice to certain 
of the American States, 

According to the new plan, instead of awarding two scholarships to 
each State, as the South African philanthropist proposed, the 48 States 
are to be divided into eight groups of six, and four scholarships are to 
be awarded annually in each group under competitive conditions. 

That this plan must work to the detriment of certain States is obvi- 
ous. Take, for example, the group in which Illinois will be found. 
It consists of Michigan, Wisconsin, Ilinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky. 
Illinois can afford to take its chance in this group, but how about 
Kentucky? Is it fair that she should be réquired to compete for 
scholarships, which the will awarded her with undisputed right, against 
such States as constitute the other five? In practically every group 
there will be found States which are not on a competitive basis with 
their associates, and which for many years may be deprived of a privi- 
lege that Cecil Rhodes designed they should continuously enjoy. 

There can be little doubt, both from the language of the will and 
from collateral evidence, that Cecil Rhodes was chiefly concerned to 
insure that every State in the Union should be represented In the 
group of American students. He wanted to promote contact between 
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thoughtful minds from every section of the United States and likey 
minded youths of England. He put every State on an equal basis, 
without respect to population, area, wealth, or cultural status, follow- 
ing—and not, improbably, with design—the Constitution of the United 
States in its provision for representation in the Senate. The new plan 
obviously slefeats his purpose. The real value of the Rhsdes idea for 
promoting better understanding between the two great English-speaking 
peoples Is on the way to frustration to please the academic ideals of 
certain meddling educators.- 

The rumblings of a loud protest against this mischievous interference 
are already being heard. It ought to be carried to the ears of the 
English trustees. If they learn that they have been misled in an 
understanding of the American attitude, there is every reason to believe 
they will act to restore the scholarships to their original basis and to 
give effect to the purpose which the distinguished South African states- 
man and philanthropist so clearly and generously expressed. 


Ficut ON Over Mopr OF MAKING RHODES AWARDS—PLAN TO DIVIDE 
STATES INTO GROUPS FOR SELECTIONS Is OPPOSED 

Opposition to the change in the manner of selecting American stu- 
dents for the Rhodes scholarships at the University of Oxford promises 
to develop into a nation-wide protest, with heads of colleges and univer- 
sities joining with Rhodes scholars who oppose breaking the will of 
Cecil Rhodes, “ the empire builder.” 

Under the Rhodes will, 2 scholarships are left to each of the 48 
States of the United States. If the change authorized by the trustees 
of the $10,000,000 fund goes into effect next December, the 48 States 
will be divided into 8 groups of 6 States each, and selections will then 
be made from the district instead of each State. 

This arrangement is a violation of the Rhodes will, those who oppose 
the change declare. The language of the will is as follows: “I appro- 
priate two of the American scholarships to each of the present States 
and Territories of the United States of America.” 

PLAN CALLED UNJUSTIFIABLE 


“To my way of thinking, the plan of the trustees is so raw and so 
unjustifiable that it will not stand the light of publicity, and if the 
several States will only speak out for the assertion of their rights, I 
believe that the trustees will recede and will execute the trust in ac- 
cordance with the direction of the testator,” said James H. Winston, of 
the law firm of Winston, Strawn & Shaw, former Rhodes scholar and 
member of the selecting committee for Illinois. 

“Under the new plan four scholarships are to be awarded each year 
in every district. In the case of the third district, comprising Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Tennessee, Florida 
must compete with five other States for any scholarships that she will 
ever receive. It is not unlikely that Florida will never get any more 
appointments.” 

The same thing is true of the fourth district, in which are the States 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky, Mr. 
Winston pointed out. The probabilities are that some State or States 
will not get any more appointments. 

ARGUMENT UNTENABLE 

“It might be granted that the standard of Rhodes scholars might be 
improved by this method,” Mr. Winston continued. “ But the most that 
can be said for the argument of the proponents of the new method is 
that they prefer that kind of a scheme, and that if they were establish- 
ing a philanthropic trust for scholarships that is the way they would 
provide. 

“But such an argument is untenable and out of place in construing 
the will and testament of Cecil J. Rhodes, who, after all, provided the 
money and designated the objects of his benefaction. It is of more im- 
portance that Florida should send two of her best men to Oxford than 
that two men should go from other States, even though they might be 
better men. 

“It wouldn’t be possible in this country to ignore the provisions of a 
dead man’s will by a special act of Congress to affect it, as was done 
by the trustees who obtained in the British Parliament an enabling act 
to achieve it, Can you imagine Congress passing an act to change the 
will of any American philanthropist?" 

MOVE FOR UNITED ACTION 


A movement to secure united action on the part of former Rhodes 
scholars and heads of educational institutions to assert the rights of 
their States under the will is rapidly developing. 

Attorney R. A. Barsch, of Chicago, former Rhodes scholar, said to-day 
that “the English people acted as they did in passing the enabling act 
to change the method as provided by the will because they thought they 
were pleasing Americans. I feel sure they would not have done #0 
otherwise.” , Mr. Barsch belicyes that the improvement in quality of 
scholars will not compensate for the disappointments occasioned by the 
change. 

Mr. Winston, who believes that the trustees will recede from the new 
plan, announced through Dr. Frank Aydelotte, president of Swarthmore 
College and American secretary of the Rhodes trust, submitted the 
following questions for the trustees and American secretary to answer: 
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“ Considering the explicit provision of the will, do you feel that it is 
right to take scholarships away from individual States, even though the 
power to do so has been conferred by Parliament? 

“Have you considered that the disappointment and resentment of 
those States which, under your plan, will be deprived of Rhodes scholar- 
ships is likely to damage, instead of improve, the good feeling which 
Mr. Rhodes intended to promote? 

“In determining who shall receive a bequest under a will, the lan- 
guage as to the named beneficiary belng entirely clear, do you think the 
question should be decided by votes?” 


CHICAGO, ILL., February 19, 1930. 
Hon. DUNCAN U. FLEIMCHER, 
United States Senator: 

Thanks for your letter regarding Rhodes scholarships. Every con- 
ceivable means is being used to convince trustees in England that 
American States care enough about scholarships to protest for their 
rights. Have written governors of 13 States and heads of educational 
institutions. It is my personal opinion that trustees haye been 
misled into believing that America desires the change. Am informed 
by John Tigert, president University of Florida, that National Associa- 
tion of State Universities voted practically unanimously against the 
change. Literature disseminated by President Aydelotte in support of 
the change referred to favorable vote of other organizations, but did not 
mention action of State universities, But, after all, what place has 
the vote of any organization in carrying out the clearly expressed pro- 
visions of a philanthropist’s will. Remembering that act of Parlia- 
ment is permissive but not compulsory, it is my belief that trustees 
will reconsider their action if they can be shown that they have made 
a mistake. I can think of no better way to gain publicity for the 
subject than for you and associates addressed in my letter to make 
remarks in Senate calling attention to an unwarranted tampering 
with the provisions of the will of a great philanthropist, which defeats 
the rights of States and changes the character of a noble scheme devised 
in the interest of international peace. Such speech would give news 
Value that will cause newspapers to give publicity to the subject. Sug- 
gest you demonstrate that where four scholarships are to be distributed 
each year to a group of six States two of such States in each group must 
necessarily be left out. Same thing is likely to recur year after year. 
What more appropriate time to discuss this subject in the Senate as a 
movement established in the interest of international peace and that 
meddlers would destroy it. Many thanks. 

James H. WINSTON. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, as I understand it, under the 
provisions of Mr. Rhodes’s will there were to be 96 scholarships 
awarded in this country. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Two scholarships to each State. 

Mr. HALE. Under the new plan there are to be only 32, 4 
from each district. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is a division of the country into’ dis- 
tricts, and then there is an examination to be held, and out of 
12 there are to be 4 selected. 

Mr. HALE. Four from each district, and there are 8 dis- 
tricts, which makes the number 32. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. What would become of the other 64 scholar- 
ships? 

Mr. FLETCHER. . They are not taken care of. That is the 
difficulty. 

Mr. HALE. So we would lose 64 scholarships? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That would be the result. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills: 

S. 544. An act authorizing receivers of national banking asso- 
ciations to compromise shareholders’ liability; and 

H. R. 1018. An act to provide for the establishment of a 
Coast Guard station at or near Grand Island, Mich, 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported the nomination of Thomas M, Boyd to be post- 
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master at Bruceton, Tenn., which was placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Commerce, reported 
the nominations of sundry officers in the Coast Gnard of the 
United States, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 


HUGH M. TATE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomination of Hugh M. Tate, 
of Tennessee, to be a member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is before the Senate. The question is, Shall the Senate 
advise and consent thereto? 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am not going to take much 
of the time of the Senate in discussing the nomination of 
Mr, Tate. 

I want to point out to the Senate briefly the reasons why the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was originally organized. If 
my recollection serves me correctly the commission was created 
in 1887. It was created only after a great deal of agitation on 
the part of the people of the country, who contended that the 
railroads were charging exorbitant rates to the farmers and 
consumers and likewise were giving rebates to certain manufac- 
turing interests and destroying other interests of the country 
and that it was absolutely necessary in order to protect the 
shippers, the farmers, and the general public against the rail- 
roads that there should be created a commission to pass upon 
those various matters. 

I am wondering, Mr. President, how many Members of the 
Senate would have voted to put upon that commission, immedi- 
ately after it was organized in 1887, an attorney for one of 
the great railroad systems? I venture to say that no President 
of the United States would have sent to this body the name of 
an attorney for one of the railroads to be a member of the 
commission at that time. There would have been such a hue 
and cry from one end of the country to the other that no 
President could have withstood the just indignation which 
would have been aroused. Yet to-day what do we find? 

During the last Republican administration we find that the 
President sent to this body the name of one Cyrus M. Wood to 
be a member of the commission. Mr. Wood was a stockholder 
or bondholder in the Pennsylvania Railroad. He was a stock- 
holder or bondholder in the Northern Pacific Railroad. He was 
likewise a bondholder in the Rock Island Railroad. When the 
nomination of Mr. Wood came before the committee I asked 
him, “ How much stock do you own in the Northern Pacific?” 
He said, “Just a little.” I said, “How much?” He said, 
“Twenty-five.” Isaid, “ Twenty-five what?" He said,“ Twenty- 
five bonds.” I said, “ What is the par value of them?” He 
said, “ Twenty-five thousand dollars.” Then I asked him if 
he held any stock or bonds in any other railroad, and he 
said that he held a little in the Rock Island. Again it devel- 
oped that the little he held in the Rock Island amounted to 
$25,000, and it developed that he held also $25,000 worth of 
bonds or stock in the Pennsylvania. Yet he was to be placed upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by the last administration 
to look after the public interests in matters coming before the 
commission. 

Then we remember that Mr. Woodlock’s name was sent to the 
Senate to be a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The testimony developed that Mr. Woodlock had been a director 
of the Pere Marquette Railroad. Not only that, but he had 
been for years a propagandist in the interest of the railroads 
of the country. 

Mr. Wood's name was sent here and he was selected for that 
position, in my judgment, in violation of the spirit if not the 
letter of the law creating the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
because so zealous were the Members of the Congress of the 
United States to protect the people of the country against what 
they felt were the unreasonable rates and practices of the rail- 
roads that they put in the law a provision that no stockholder, 
no officeholder, no director, no employee of any railroad should 
be a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission. But not- 
withstanding the plain provisions of the law, the last adminis- 
tration sent the names of two men to the Senate for member- 
ship on the Interstate Commerce Commission who were not only 
stockholders, but bondholders, and in one instance at least the 
man was a director of one of the railroad systems of the 
country. 

Now what do we find confronting us? To-day we are con- 
fronted with the fact that an attorney for the Southern Railway 
Co. is to be placed upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the purpose of fixing rates for the public. In fairness to 
Mr. Tate, I think he is honest and sincere. Just as fair as Mr. 
Woodlock would have been, although Mr. Woodlock was a direc- 
tor of a railroad. Mr. Tate, in my judgment, is no more honest, 
no more sincere, and no more capable than was Cyrus Wood. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gorr in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. In view of the fact that the Senator has just 
stated that we voted against Cyrus Wood, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the vote in the Cyrus Wood case and the proceedings 
in that case be made public. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WATSON. Did that all occur in closed executive ses- 
sion? 

Mr, BLACK. 

Mr, WATSON. Then, I object. 

Mr. BLACK. I reserve the right to make a motion to that 
effect when the Senator from Montana has finished his speech. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not think the Senator can accomplish 
it by motion, 

Mr, BLACK. 


It did, 


I think I can, if I can get the votes. 

Mr. WATSON, It is too late. 

Mr. BLACK. We will see. 

Mr. WHEELER, Mr. President, as I said, we are getting 
entirely away from the theory upon which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was created. If the Senate of the United 
States should have turned down Cyrus Wood, then, in my 
judgment, it ought to vote against Mr. Tate. If it voted 
against Mr, Woodlock, then we ought to vote against Mr. Tate. 
If, on the other hand, the opinion of the Members of the Senate 
is that the Interstate Commerce Commission should be filled 
with railroad lawyers, with directors of railroads, with bond- 
holders and stockholders of railroads, because of the fact that 
they may be better qualified to sit upon the commission, then 
we ought to repeal the provisions of the interstate commerce 
act and take out of it the prohibition against bondholders, 
stockholders, and directors of railroads sitting upon the com- 
mission. 

I will admit that there is something to be said about placing 
a man on the commission who is familiar with the railroad 
business. Nevertheless, if it is the theory of the Senate that 
we should place such men upon the commission because of the 
fact that they may be more competent than somebody who 
does not or has not worked for the railroads, then we ought to 
repeal the provisions of the law to which I have referred and 
we ought to pick out men who have been presidents or general 
managers of the leading railroads of the United States and 
put them upon the commission because of the fact that they 
know more about running the railroads than almost anybody 
else. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If there is nothing in a man’s past experi- 
ence and place of residence, then I am curious to know why the 
Congress, when it came to establish the Feberal Reserve Board 
and the Federal Farm Board, established regions from which 
members must be chosen. We even went so far as to say what 
kind of men might be appointed; that a man might be appointed 
if he were engaged in this or that particular oceupation, or else 
that he is not eligible if he be engaged in this or that particular 
occupation. If there is nothing wrong with the legislation, 
then there is nothing wrong with rejecting this man because of 
his occupation. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is true. I do not want to take much 
of the time of the Senate on the discussion of this matter; but 
I do think the people of the country ought to know about the 
kind of men who are being placed upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which was created by the Congress of the United 
States for the purpose of supposedly protecting the publie in- 
terests. I do not know how many bondholders or stockholders 
or officers or attorneys of railroads there may be now upon the 
commission. I do know that Mr. Woodlock was director of 
a railroad, and I know, of course, that we are apparently about 
to put upon the commission an attorney for the Southern Rail- 
way Co. I assume, if the Senate establishes the precedent of 
permitting this man to be placed upen the commission, that 
future nominations which will be sent here by the President 
will be from among the attorneys for the different railroads of 
the country. So, Mr. President, instead of having a commission 
for the purpose of protecting the general public and the shippers 
and the farmers, we shall haye a commission made up of the 
directors and the officers and the attorneys of the railroad com- 
panies to protect the railroads against the public. 

Only this morning we had an example of it. We had before 
the Interstate Commerce Committee a young man who is how 
secretary of the Federal Power Commission. The evidence 
showed that he had been recommended for his position by the 
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Pacific Gas & Electric Co. He came before the committee and 
virtually lectured the committee because, he said, the great 
power interests were being persecuted by the newspapers and by 
others, and consequently the development of the country was 
being retarded. 

So, Mr. President, I have felt that I could not bring myself 
to vote to place an attorney for the Southern Railway Co. upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission any more than I could 
vote to place an attorney for the Power Trust on the Federal 
Power Commission. By so doing, I think the very purpose for 
which the various commissions have been created would be 
absolutely destroyed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Will the Sen- 
ate advise and consent to the nomination of Hugh M. Tate to 
be a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if no other Senator desires 
to speak, I suggest the absence of a quorum, so that there may 
be a full attendance present. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum be- 


ing suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Fletcher 


Allen 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Biaine 
Blease 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 


La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
MeNary 
Metcalf 


Smith 

Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Goldsborough 
Grundy 

Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 

Jones 

Kean 


Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Kendrick Sheppard 
Fess Keyes Shortridge 

Mr. KEAN. I desire to announce that my colleague the junior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Barn] is paired with the senior 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck]. My colleague is 
unavoidably absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, it is always embarrassing, un- 
der the circumstances that confront the Senate now, to cppose 
a nominee, because, as far I know, the honesty, the ability, and 
the upright character of this nominee are undisputed; and it is 
so often thought by those who pass on nominations that unless 
it can be shown that the nominee has been guilty of some crime, 
or something of that kind, he should be confirmed. 

I do not know this man. From what I have heard about him, 
he is a perfectly honorable gentleman, an able lawyer, and for 
some positions I should be glad, indeed, to vote for his confirma- 
tion. In opposing him, however, I want it to be understood 
that I have no feeling whatever against the gentleman. I op- 
pose him on what to me is the highest moral ground, because 
of a sense of duty that in carrying out the responsibility that 
rests upon us we should be as careful as the President should be 
in making a selection. 

It is conceded that this man is an attorney for one of the 
great railroad companies of the United States. He is attorney 
for some of the elements of what fs known over the United 
States as the Power Trust. He is attorney for the Electric 
Bond & Share Co. He is attorney for the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., and many other similar corporations, As I look at 
the matter, it is not enough that a man should have ability and 
be honest; but he ought not to be disqualified by his environ- 
ment, by his associations, to deal with the questions that will 
come before him officially. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission deals almost exclusively 
with railroad companies; and, as the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wueerer] has pointed out, so jealous was Congress when it 
enacted the original law that it provided that no stockholder 
or bondholder or official of a railroad should become an officer 
of the commission appointed for tNe purpose of regulating the 
railroads. 

This commission stands between the railroads and the people 
of the United States. It stands between the railroads and those 
who ship over the railroads. Although it may be possible that 
we could select a president of a railroad who would make the 
best kind of an official, who would do his duty fully, and do it 
well and fearlessly, it is common knowledge that men living in 
an enyironment or engaged as officials or attorneys or agents 
for a particular class of people whose conduct we are going to 
regulate ought not to be put on the commission that thus regu- 
lates them; and that is my principal objection to this man. 
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Mr. President, the contest before us, as I look at it, is simi- 
lar to the contest that was presented here when we passed upon 
the nomination of Judge Hughes to be Chief Justice of the 
United States. The same things that were called to the atten- 
tion of the Senate and the country at that time would be appli- 
cable now. The country has grown so great that to a great 
extent we are and must be governed by commissions. We select 
a railroad attorney to act as a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to regulate railroads. Everybody knows 
that that is not a good policy. No one will deny that the Con 
gress was wise when it provided that a stockholder or an off» 
cial of a railroad should not go on the commission. A regular 
attorney or a member of a firm acting as attorney for one of 
the greatest railroads in the United States, it seems to me, is 
as much disqualified as the president of the road himself. 

A hearing before the Interstate Commerce Committee this 
yery day disclosed that the executive secretary of the Federal 
Power Commission, Mr. Bonner, was so strongly propower that 
by the sentiments he expressed he practically disgusted all the 
members of that committee. Everybody knows that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, composed of three members of the 
President’s Cabinet and given authority to stand between the 
people of the United States and the great power corporations, 
have so many other duties to perform that it is necessary for 
them to delegate their authority. They have selected an execu- 
tive secretary who really does the work of the power commis- 
sion; and it develops now, with practically no contradiction, 
that the executive secretary of the Federal Power Commission 
is a power man from head to foot, 100 per cent Power Trust; and 
yet he stands there between the people, between the natural re- 
sources of this country and the Power Trust, as a defender of 
the Power Trust! Evidence adduced before that committee dem- 
onstrates that he is absolutely unfit for the position he occu- 
pies, and that he is in reality an attorney for the Power Trust, 
as against the people of the United States who pay him and who 
give him the office that he holds. 

So we are coming around to this condition: We are going to 
put railroad attorneys on the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
we are going to designate power-trust sympathizers to control 
the power corporations of the country ; and we are going to put 
men with a big business viewpoint on the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


Mention has been made of the Radio Commission, where two 
members of the commission, without consulting anybody else, 
without consulting the two men on the commission who are best 
qualified to select an attorney, without consulting the two men 
on the commission who are lawyers, went to the White House, 
and through the President’s private secretary selected an at- 


torney to advise the Radio Commission. So, we are putting on 
the Radio Commission, as the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] said, men who are sympathetic with the great cor- 
porations that are seeking right now to control the very air we 
breathe; and when we get through putting the representatives 
of special interests and of monopolies and corporations and 
trusts upon the commissions that are supposed to regulate those 
combinations, there will be nothing left for the people. So it 
seems to me, Mr. President, that we ought to reject this nomi- 
bation. 

As I said a while ago, it may turn out that we are mistaken. 
It may be that if Mr. Atterbury, the president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co.—who has to do with the selection of Federal 
judges up in Pennsylvania—were put on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, he would make a fine member; but nobody is will- 
ing to take the chance. It may be that Mr. Willard—one of the 
finest men I know—who is president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co., would make an excellent commissioner. I would 
rather take him than the man whose name we have before us 
now. I would not haye much fear of Mr. Willard, I believe he 
is a broad-minded, patriotic, able, and competent gentleman; 
but nobody would think of doing such a thing. Nobody ought 
to think of putting railroad attorneys on a regulatory commis- 
sion, practically whose sole duty it is to regulate railroads. 

Mr. President, without any feeling against the nominee, I 
do not think he ought to be confirmed, It was shown here yes- 
terday that one of the directors of the railroad which this nomi- 
nee represents, the Southern Railway, Mr. Milburn, I think— 
if I am wrong in the name, I would ask the Senator from Ala- 
bama to correct me. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Jeremiah Milbank. 

Mr. NORRIS. It was said by the Senator from Alabama, and 
stands uncontradicted yet, as far as I know, that it was common 
rumor, that he had read it as an item in the newspapers, that 
Mr. Milbank was one of those who induced the President to 
nominate this man. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I can with authority deny 
that statement. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I am glad the Senator can, 

Mr. COUZENS. That is not true; Mr. Milbank had nothing 
to do with the selection. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us see. It was shown at the same time 
yesterday that the President had just taken a trip on the pri- 
vate yacht of Mr. Milbank. The picture was exhibited here in 
the Senate, the picture of the President as he went from the 
train to this private yacht of the director of the same railroad 
whose attorney is here as the nominee to become a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. President, two years ago that could not have happened. 
Before the Great War that would not have happened. When I 
saw that the President was taking an excursion on this railroad 
magnate’s private yacht, I1 was wondering about the economy 
ery which went up when the President dismantled the May- 
flower, which used to be the yacht for the President, which 
President Coolidge used to go out on, and which some of us 
thought cost a good deal of money. AN at once it was disman- 
tled; torn apart, and, I presume, sold as rubbish as a matter of 
economy. The economy is demonstrated now. The President 
of the United States does not have to have a yacht paid for by 
the people of the United States; he can get a yacht, when he 
wants it, from the officials of big railroad corporations. 

It just happened ; it had nothing to do with it, of course; it is 
just an accident; it just happened to come around so that the 
President nominated the attorney for that railroad for a place 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

You may take it or let it alone. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate only a 
few more minutes. In the first place, I want to draw attention 
to some remarks by the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
DL] when Mr. Woodlock’s nomination was before the Senate. 
This occurred on January 13, 1926. The Senator first read the 
statute, which provided for a bipartisan commission. Then he 
said: 


We have pending before the Committee on Interstate Commerce the 
name of a man who had been nominated for interstate commerce com- 
missioner, Mr. Woodlock, who was appointed as a minority representa- 
tive, as a Democrat, and yet who has testified that for five years he has 
been registered as a Republican. It seems to me that this is not In 
compliance even with the spirit, to say nothing of the letter, of the law. 


Of course, I understand that law means nothing. I under- 
stand the Senate is going to vote in a few minutes that it is 
absolutely null and void. Some of the same men who have been 
going around the country talking about obedience to the eight- 
eenth amendment will probably in a few moments nullify this 
statute, which has been in force since 1887. Of course, this is 
different. The President has sent the name in. Violation of 
law, of course, but what is law among Senators and in such 
high bodies? 

I desire to read a little from a statement of my good friend 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] with refer- 
ence to the appointment of Mr. Cyrus E. Woods on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. That was a most interesting argument 
made by my friend, it was most convincing, it was most effective. 
As a matter of fact, this, along with other arguments, was so 
effective that Mr. Woods was denied his place on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. I agree fully with the argument pre- 
sented by my good friend from Tennessee. He took exactly the 
position I took yesterday with reference to the pending nomina- 
tion, to this effect: That he can not remove:his disqualifica- 
tion under the law by simply getting rid of the job which he had 
or the stock which he might have. The law does not only say 
that stockholders or directors and officers shall not be on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; the law provides, “ No person 
in the employ of or holding any official relation to any common 
carrier subject to the provisions of this act * * * shall hold 
such office,” and so forth. 

The Senator from Tennessee said: 


If the Senate were to confirm Mr. Woods, it would violate the express 
provisions of this statute, 

Mr. Woods testified that he owned these stocks and bonds in this 
common carrier and also stocks and bonds in the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad Co., the Union Pacific Railroad Co., and the Norfolk 
& Western Railroad Co, There may have been others, Mr. Chairman, but 
I can not recall 


The Senator from Tennessee said further: 


The fact that Mr. Woods says that if he is confirmed he is going to 
dispose of these securities, or some of them, does not have the slightest 
effect on the question. 


Why did the Senator from Tennessee say that? Because the 
law says that a steckholder in a common carrier should not 
be a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 


1930 


law says at the same time that no employee of such carrier 
shall be a member of that commission, 

A man ean sell his stocks or he can resign his attorneyship, 
but, according to my good friend the Senator from Tennessee— 
and I agree with him fully—that would not affect the question. 
That is the argument I attempted to make yesterday, but did 
not make it nearly so forcefully or effectively as my good friend 
the Senator from Tennessee made it. He said: 


The point I make is that he is ineligible now. 


So is Mr. Tate. Mr. Tate is ineligible now because he has 
been trying cases for the Southern Railway Co. in Tennessee. 
His firm is their attorney. He is drawing income from them 
to-day. He probably rode up to Washington on a Southern 
Railway pass. I assume he did, and I do not criticize him for 
it. It is perfectly natural and normal that he should, If that 
is a part of the fee he receives, it is legitimate; but the point 
I make is this: That the Senator from Tennesse said: 


The point I make is that he is ineligible now, and it would be a 
flagrant disregard of this most wise provision of the statute for him 
to be confirmed, 


If that was good with reference to a man from Pennsylvania, 
I ask the Senate, why does it not fit when a Republican from 
Tennessee is appointed? I can see no difference because of 
difference in the residence of men who are appointed to sit upon 
the body. If this man was ineligible, even if he sold his stock, 
Mr. Tate is ineligible even if he severs his relationship. 

Said the Senator from Tennessee: 


All appointees of this office owning such securities are under the ban 
of the statute, 


In other words, all employees of the railroad are under the 
ban of the statute. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it the Senator’s contention that in the 
Woods case Woods was merely a stockholder in the railroad, 
and in this case the railroad is merely a stockholder in the 
appointee? Is that the point? 

Mr. BLACK. I would not say that, but I do say this, and 
I want the Senators who expect to vote for this appointment, 
those who do me the honor to hear me now, just to remember 
when they cast their votes that Mr. Taylor was on the com- 
mission, Mr. Taylor is not a suitable member of that com- 
mission for the Southern Railroad. They opposed his renomi- 
nation. Mr. Taylor was opposed to the consolidation of the 
Mobile & Ohio and the Southern Railway. Mr. Taylor was not 
reappointed. What happened? The name of Judge Jones was 
sent here. Judge Jones is on the bench now, but before he 
went on the bench he was attorney for the Southern Railway, 
according to the information which I have received. Strange 
coincidence, almost as strange and peculiar as the coincidence 
to which the Senator from Nebraska referred only a few mo- 
ments ago! 

Then the name of Judge Jones was withdrawn, a man who 
had been the attorney for the Southern Railway, this railway 
which was opposed to the renomination of Mr. Taylor. Strange 
to say, marvelous as it may seem, just like calling down manna 
from heaven, the next man who is appointed is another attorney 
for the Southern Railway. 

That may be a coincidence, I can not say, but I do know 
that there were thousands and thousands of good men in the 
Southern States, if it was intended to bring this appointment 
from the Southern States, who were not subject to this criticism. 

Let me read just a little more. This is an excellent argument. 
The Senator said: 


Here is a man who has been attorney for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
for years. 


I do not suppose that had anything to do with it. I do not 
suppose my good friend from Tennessee urged that as an argu- 
ment against him. I can not believe that the mere fact that he 
was attorney for the Pennsylvania Railroad would have affected 
him. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. Mr. President, indeed, if the Senator re- 
members anything about that case, he knows that that fact was 
not the primary cause of the rejection, but it was an entirely 
different situation, to which I will call the Senator's attention 
in a moment. 

Mr. BLACK. I want to call attention the Senator’s argu- 
ment, because it is a good argument; it is one of the best 
arguments the Senator ever made, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure of that. It was so good 
and so effective that the man was rejected. 

Mr, BLACK. That is a fact. I gave the Senator credit for 
that a while ago. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad the Senator does give me the 
credit, 

Mr. BLACK. I know this argument I am making is futile. 
I was informed several weeks ago that the noses were being 
counted. It was currently reported in the press gallery that the 
chairman of the National Republican Committee was counting 
noses in order to determine whether or not it was wise to send 
Mr. Tate’s name to the Senate. Anyway, I want to repeat the 
Senator’s argument, because it is the best speech he has made, 
and he makes good speeches; he makes sound argument, He 
said: 

All these companies have business before this commission constantly. 


The Southern Railway has a little business before it. They 
have business in which my State is interested. A short time 
ago there were Senators on this floor who were begging for the 
rejection of the confirmation of a man on the ground that he 
had been unfavorable to their territory, and he was rejected. 
The Senator further said: 


It is impossible under these circumstances, even if he now sells his 
securities, for him to become eligible under the statute. 


That is an excellent argument. The Senator is a real Daniel 
come to judgment. Why was he ineligible? My friend says 
the law provides that if he is an employee or owns stock that 
he can not be a member of the commission. That is answered, 
by those in favor of the nomination, “ We admit that, but he will 
sell his stock.” Judge Tate says, “I admit I am disqualified, 
but I will sever my relationship,” 

I cite the authority of my friend from Tennessee to the effect 
that this renders him ineligible. If he sells his stock, he is 
ineligible; because, the Senator says, it is a violation of law to 
appoint a man to the commission who has such a relationship 
with a railroad. Here is this attorney ineligible to-day, eligible 
to-morrow. 

Let us read a little further: 


I stop long enough here to say that the purpose was not to require 
a man before he became commissioner to sell those bonds in an attempt 
to technically put himself in a position to hold office, 


I stop long enough to state that it was not the intention of 
the law not to require a man before he became commissioner to 
resign his position as attorney for the railroad in an attempt to 
technically put himself in a position to hold office— 


But the purpose of the statute was to bar a man who was then 
interested in the stock— 


Or, interpolating, who was then an employee or attorney for 
the railroad company— 


from holding the office. 


If that argument was sound then it ought to be sound to-day. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator if the 
State from which a man comes does not change the viewpoint 
somewhat? 

Mr. BLACK. ‘This is an excellent argument. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It may affect some one from South Caro- 
lina, but I say to the Senator from South Carolina that it does 
not affect the Senator from Tennessee. I think that was a very 
unealled-for aspersion and one that I resent. I think it is 
unfair and unjust that any Senator should attempt to make it 
appear that that even has the semblance of an argument, I 
resent it. 

Mr. SMITH. 
porated in the law. The law says that the man must not be 
affiliated, and I was proceeding on the assumption that we are 
all more or less affected by those with whom we come in close 
personal contact, whom we like, and whom we know better, 
and that we find more excuses for them, It is the basis of the 
Senator's argument in reference to this appointment that those 
who have been associated intimately and know the individual do 
not see as clearly as they otherwise would, and hence the law 
prohibits them from being eligible to the office. 

Mr. BLACK. Proceeding further, here is a question from the 
Senator from Montana which is interesting: 


Senator Weegee. Well, the Senator knows, does he not, that that 
provision was in the law at the time that Mr. Woodlock was appointed, 
and that at the time of his appointment be was a director in two 
or three railroads? 

Senator McKxutiar, Well, certainly he was disqualified, unquestion- 
ably. 

Senator WHEELER. And he resigned the day he received his appoint- 
ment, and he was confirmed by the Senate, 

Senator McKertiar. Well, unquestionably he was 
thie statute. 


I appeal to my good friend from Tennessee and I appeal to 
the Senate to answer this question when they come to vote. The 


I was just using the argument that is incor- 
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man who is employed as an attorney is disqualified from hold- 
ing office under exactly the same theory as the man who owns 
the stock. There can be no question about it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Technically speaking this man is not an 
attorney for the Southern Railway in the slightest degree. The 
proof is uncontradicted that a Mr. Smith, who is a member of 
the firm, is the attorney for the railroad company. Judge Tate 
has never been and is not now the attorney for the railroad 
company. The only way he can be indirectly affected by the 
relationship of attorney to client is that he is a member of the 
firm and that another member of the firm is attorney for the 
railroad company. 

Mr. BLACK. I am sorry the Senator mentioned that. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I know the Senator is, and I can under- 
stand why. 

Mr, BLACK, I will state why. I have had some letters com- 
mending Judge Tate as a very excellent gentleman. I want to 


say to the Senator very frankly that I can see not the slightest 
excuse for an attorney who is a member of a firm coming here 
and, in order to get confirmation of his appointment, attempt- 
ing to distinguish between the business of one member of the 
firm and another, when all of them try the lawsuits and the 
money goes into the common till. 

Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 


Mr. BLEASE. 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. Does the Senator know of any law firm where 
a man who is a member of the firm is an attorney for a cor- 
poration and other members of the firm take cases against that 
corporation? 

Mr. BLACK. Why, certainly not. 

Mr. BLEASE. Has the Senator ever heard of such a thing? 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly not. F 

Mr. BLEASH. Is it not further a matter of fact that they 
generally are all accounted as attorneys for the corporation? 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly. All who are familiar with that 
situation know that in practically every instance the railroad 
company name one member of the firm, and they send the check 
to him when pay day comes; but all the members of the firm 
try the cases, and it is firm business, and they all have passes. 
The passes are not limited to the one whose name appears on 
the pay roll of the railroad, In addition to that fact, Judge Tate 
testified himself that he is the particular individual member of 
that firm who tries the cases for the Southern Railway outside 
of the county in which Knoxville is situated. 

But I do not want to get diverted from my argument. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; the Senator had better stick to it. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; because it is a good argument, 

The point I am making is that he is ineligible now, and it 
would be a flagrant disregard of this most wise provision of the 
law to confirm him, 

In other words, no one claims there is any difference in the 
two principles. Here on the one hand is an employee, and on 
the other hand a stockholder, and both of them are disqualified 
under the law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the Senator is still unwilling to admit 
the fact, which is undisputed, that Judge Tate is not an em- 
ployee, but that the employee is a gentleman by the name of 
Smith, who is a partner in the firm. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly. 

Mr. WHEELER. No such distinction as that can be drawn. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It may not be a distinction in the Sena- 
tor’s mind, but the Senator is going to find that it is a distinc- 
tion. It is a distinction as a matter of fact. 

Mr. WHEELER. As a matter of law it is not a distinction. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I would like to have an authority cited 
rather than the Senator’s ipse dixit in a matter in which he 
takes so much interest, 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, I understand thoroughly why 
the Senator wants an authority on it; but anybody who receives 
a part of the salary from the railroad and tries cases for the 
railroad is certainly an employee of that railroad under any 
interpretation of the law that could possibly be given, 

Mr. McKELLAR, The Senator is entitled to his opinion. I 
do not think so, and I do not think very many people will agree 
with the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me—— 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. I would like to call attention to the 
fact that the testimony which the Senator from Tennessee him- 
self read indicates that since the firm was retained Mr. Tate 
had tried cases for the Southern Railway Co, 
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Mr. BLACK. He admits that. Let us take the admitted 
facts. Judge Tate appears in Martindale’s Directory as attor- 
ney for the Southern Railway Co., and so do the other members 
of the firm. He tried cases for the Southern Railway Co, and 
he drew a part of the money that was paid in, but my friend 
from Tennessee says he is not their attorney. “Oh, he can not 
be held to be their attorney because the check comes originally 
to a man named Smith,” said the Senator from Tennessee. “ Of 
course, he tries cases for them and he represents them when 
somebody sues them because the railroad has mangled some- 
body or because sonte woman had her husband killed by the 
railroad, but he is not their attorney.” He disclaims that. 

a Mr. WHEELER. May I interrupt the Senator with a ques- 
on? 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly. 

Mr. WHEBLER. How could he represent the railroad com- 
pany in court without being their employee? 

Mr. BLACK. Of course he could not. 

Mr. WHEELER. He has to sign his name as attorney for 
the Southern Railway Co. to the complaint or to the answer 
that is filed in court, does he not? 

Mr. BLACK. Why, of course. 

Mr. WHEELER. And he signs as attorney for the Southern 
Railway Co.? 

Mr. BLACK. That is correct, but he is not their attorney 
because the check is payable to Mr. Smith. Do not forget that 
he is not their attorney. He said in Martindale’s that he was 
their attorney, because his name appears there as their attor- 
ney. He said so when he went into court to try a lawsuit. He 
said so when he went in to plead before the jury in the interest 
of the railroad. But when he comes before the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate, and when we are considering 
whether or not he is the attorney for the railway company, the 
elothes drop from him like the skin from the body of a leper, 
and he stands forth clean, pure, holy, and undefiled. 

I have not taken the position that there is anything wrong 
with being an attorney for a railroad company. I do not now 
take that position. It is a perfectly honorable and legitimate 
employment. If I represented them I would not be ashamed of 
it. If I represented them and was brought up for confirmation 
before the Senate of the United States, I would say, “ Yes, I 
represent the railroad company, and if that bars me I am out.” 

It is absurd to attempt to say that a member of the firm try- 
ing cases for the railroad week after week and month after 
month is not their attorney by reason of the technicality that 
the check comes to a man named Smith instead of to the entire 
firm in the beginning. 

The law says that no employee and no stockholder is qualified. 
My good friend the Senator from Tennessee, whom I love and 
admire and who is a good lawyer, said that meant if the man 
owned stock the day he was appointed and he sold it that day 
and was confirmed the next day, that by reason of his original 
ownership of the stock he was ineligible to hold the office, 

Mr. WHEELER. The statute could not mean anything else 
except what the Senator from Tennessee said. 

Mr. BLACK. I agree with him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And I certainly confirm the same thing 
this moment. 

Mr. BLACK. Very well. The law says that no employee 
shall be qualified. This man was an employee. He was the 
attorney trying their cases week after week and month after 
month. I venture the assertion that to-day if he is here there 
is a pass in his pocket from the Southern Railway Co. as a part 
of the retainer—and I say that not critically—and therefore 
he is disqualified. We recognize that fact. He said in his 
evidence, “If I am appointed and if I am confirmed, I will 
Sever my relationship.” The Senator has already stated that 
if the man is disqualified when he is appointed and then severs 
that relationship, he is nevertheless ineligible. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. I have never said, as of course the Senator 
must understand, that he is disqualified under the law, because 
under a correct interpretation of the statute he is not an 
employee, 

Mr. BLACK. Let me ask the Senator this question: Let us 
assume that instead of Mr. Smith he had been drawing this 
check; therefore the Senator would admit that if he had been 
drawing that check he was their attorney. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If Judge Tate had been appointed as Mr. 
Smith was appointed, it would have been a different matter. 
If it was Mr. Smith instead of Judge Tate who was here for 
confirmation, he would be disqualified; but Judge Tate is not 
disqualified because he is not the appointed attorney of the 
railroad company and I take it that Congress meant exactly 
what it said. If it wanted to exclude a man who sometimes 
tries cases as an attorney, it would have so provided. But the 
word “attorney ” is not in this statute at all. 
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Mr. BLACK. I am delighted to get that statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I would like to 
inguire of the Senator from Tennessee what relationship he will 
sever. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The relationship of attorney in the manner 
he has pointed out. As a member of the firm he has been try- 
ing certain cases against the Southern Railway or representing 
the Southern Railway Co., but he is not an employee of that 
company as the statute uses the word “employee.” It does not 
use the word “attorney,” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was merely trying to get the 
Senator’s idea of what the language which was used was 
intended to express. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The statute does not use the word “ attor- 
ney.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; but when Judge Tate 
said he was going to sever the relationship which subsisted 
between him and the company, I was wondering what it was 
he was going to sever. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was an attorneyship of the kind he had 
previously described; that is, as a member of the firm he had 
been in the habit of trying certain cases, and he was going to 
sever that relationship. Judge Tate has never been appointed 
attorney for the railroad company; another man has been 
appointed; and I imagine that if the firm had been dissolved 
Judge Tate would have had nothing whatever to do with the 
railroad company. 

I remember when I practiced law—and I haye no doubt the 
Senator has had exactly the same experience—one of the banks 
at home employed me; I was the regular attorney of the bank 
for many years. While I was a member of a firm all, or most, 
of the business of the bank was done through me, although my 
partner sometimes acted when I was not there or acted in cer- 
tain cases. However, I was the attorney of record for the bank 
the entire time, and the fact that I divided my fees with some- 
body else did not make the person with whom I divided the 
fees an employee of the bank. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If I understood the Senator from 
Tennessee correctly, he said that the statute merely disqualifies 
an employee of a railroad company and that one who is an attor- 
ney for a railroad company would not thereby be disqualified. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not as an attorney acting in the sense I 
have described. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


I do not speak about this par- 
ticular case; but I understood the Senator to say that the 
attorney for a railroad company was not disqualified under the 
statute but only an employee of a railroad company. Am I 
correct in understanding from the Senator that an attorney for 
a railroad company would be qualified? 


Mr. McKELLAR. I think that a man who has been employed 
as an attorney to try a certain case for a railroad company—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No, no—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Wait a moment. Suppose the Senator had 
been employed by the Southern Railway Co. in a number of 
cases; suppose there were a half dozen cases in the trial of 
which the exceptional talent of the Senator in the art of cross- 
examination had been desired, and that he had served in those 
cases, I do not believe he would have thereby become an em- 
ployee of the company; I do not believe he would have been 
disqualified under this act, and neither does the Senator so 
believe. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not care to enter into a con- 
troversy with the Senator on that issue. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sure the Senator would not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is aside from the question 
which I addressed to the Senator. The Senator made the state- 
ment that to be disqualified a person must be an employee of the 
railroad company and not an attorney for the railroad com- 
pany. 

Mr. McKELLAR, That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, So, I understand the Senator to 
say that an attorney for a railroad company could be appointed 
a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. I think under circumstances such as I 
have mentioned he could be so appointed. 

Mr. BLEASD and Mr. TRAMMBLL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield first to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. BLEASE. 
nessee a question. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. Mr. President, as the Senator from Ala- 
bama, finding that it is impossibie to make out a case against 
the nominee, has now undertaken to shift the issue and to 
make me the issue. I accept that status. 


I should like to ask the Senator from Ten- 


Mr. BLACK. I have not made the Senator the issue. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has, and I accept that issue. 
Now, what has the Senator from South Carolina got to say? 

Mr. BLEASE. I should like to know when answers to com- 
plaints were filed by the railroad how they were signed? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know as to that, and the record 
does not show. 

Mr. BLEASE. Did Judge Tate’s name appear? Was just the 
name of the firm signed to the answer or was Mr. Smith’s name 
signed to it? 

Mr. McKHLLAR. I can not say because there is no evidence 
on that point. I have not departed from the evidence in the 
case, as my distinguished friend from Alabama has. I think 
the Senator from Alabama can tell the Senator exactly how 
every one of those papers was signed, though there is nothing 
in the evidence about it. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, the only point I wanted to 
make was that if this man signed his name as attorney for the 
Southern Railroad Co., he is either their attorney or he is not 
telling the truth, and I would not want an untruthful man on 
the commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
think it is material. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLACK, I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I merely desire to state that if a lawyer 
is retained as a regularly paid attorney by a railroad company, 
or any other corporation, the fact that he may be designated as 
an attorney, in my opinion, does not relieve him from the 
restriction imposed by the statute. He may be called an attor- 
ney, but he is an employee if he is a regularly retained attor- 
ney, whether he is designated as an attorney or whether he is 
designated as serving in some other capacity. 

Mr. BLACK. I agree with the Senator. The fact is that the 
evidence shows that for five years Judge Tate's firm have been 
the attorneys for the railroad, and this gentleman has been try- 
ing lawsuits. I do not know whether when he tried them he 
did, as lawyers usually do, sign the name of the firm. It may 
be that he went over into a neighboring county and tried a law- 
suit alone and signed Mr. Smith’s name to each paper; that 
may be true. It may be that when he would sign a demurrer 
he would not put his name on it in the county where he was 
trying the case alone, but would put Mr. Smith’s name on the 
paper; that is possible, of course, and it may be that when—— 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. As I listened to Judge Tate’s statement 
it seemed to me that he very frankly admitted, and intended 
to admit, that he was an attorney for the railroad, and that it 
was necessary for him to serve in that connection in order to 
qualify for the commission. I do not think he, himself, in his 
statement, quibbled about it at all. So I think the Senate must 
proceed on the theory that he was the attorney for the railroad, 
and that if Mr. Wood was ineligible, as the Senator from Ten- 
nessee seems to think, Judge Tate is clearly ineligible. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator from Alabama yield to 
me? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Iowa has put words in 
my mouth that I did not use. I have not said that this man 
was ineligible, and, in my judgment, he is not ineligible under 
the law. Mr. Wood, whom we tried some time ago, when his 
nomination came up here—and it was a trial in a way—was in- 
eligible, and the Senate held him to be ineligible and rejected 
his nomination. There is a difference between the two, and 
if the Senator from Alabama ever gets through I will prove to 
the Senator conclusively the difference between the Wood case 
and the Tate case. 

Mr. BLACK. I can not get through with everybody else oc- 
cupying the floor. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The only difference I can see is that 
one gentleman was from Pennsylvania and the other was from 
Tennessee and one was rejected and the other is going to be 
confirmed, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will call attention to the fact that the 
Senator from South Carolina has already expressed that won- 
derful idea that Judge Tate may be confirmed because he hap- 
pens to be from Tennessee. I think it is unworthy of the Sena- 
tor to make such an argument. 

Mr. BRATTON rose. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the Senator want me to yield to him? 

Mr. BRATTON. I did not ask the Senator to do that, but 
since he offers to do so I shall accept his courtesy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator wants to kill time all right. 


I will not go into that because I do not 
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Mr. BRATTON. I do not share the view of the Senator from 
Tennessee that Judge Tate can dissociate himself from the firm 
of which he is a member. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I never made such a statement. I merely 
stated the fact that Judge Tate is not an employee of the rail- 
road company. 

Mr. BRATTON. If the Senator will let me complete my 
statement, I think he will not disagree with me. I do not agree 
with the views of the distinguished Senator from Tennessee that 
Judge Tate can dissociate himself from the firm in the sense 
that another member of the firm may be attorney for the rail- 
road company and Judge Tate not be attorney for the company 
so long as they both participate in the salary paid and both 
represent the company in certain circumstances and in certain 
cases; but I do not think the word “attorney” as used in the 
statute to which the Senator from Alabama has referred con- 
templates an attorney who may represent a railroad occasionally 
or who does not devote the major part of his time to railroad 
practice. In other words—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me, the word 
“attorney ” does not appear in the statute; the statute uses the 
word “employee,” but not attorney. 

Mr. BRATTON. I am perfectly aware of that, and I am 
coming to that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the Senator said “ attorney.” 

Mr. BRATTON. If so, I misspoke myself. I do not think 
the word “ employee” includes or contemplates an attorney who 
devotes only a small, insubstantial, and inconsequential part of 
his time and labor to the representation of a railroad company. 
I think it would include one if he devoted all of his time to 
the service of the railroad company. In these circumstances he 
certainly would be an employee in the commonly accepted sense 
of the term and as it was used in the statute. That seems to me 
to be inescapable. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator 
that the evidence in the case shows that the firm was not hired 
just for special cases, but that the firm was the general counsel 
for the railroad company in the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. BRATTON. No; I understood yesterday that they are 
what might be called division attorneys in a certain area in 
Tennessee, with probably two attorneys above them, 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘Those are the facts. 

Mr. BRATTON. What I am trying to say is this: For in- 
stance, if a lawyer should be local attorney of a railroad com- 
pany in a county and draw a nominal salary, I do not believe 
he would be an employee within the purview of the statute nor 
that he would be disqualified for the commission. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am inclined to think the Senator is right 
about that, but that is a different case. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield; and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. BLACK, I yield to all of them. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is a different proposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then, does the Senator yield 
the floor? 

Mr. BLACK. No; I am not yielding the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then, the Senator will state 
to the Chair to which Senator he yields. 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, it seems to me that is 
different from the relationship which obtains in this case, be- 
cause of the fact that local attorneys, in the sense the Senator 
uses the term, are generally attorneys who are called in to 
represent the railroad once in a while or to help out some of 
the general counsel. The members of this firm, however, in 
eyery sense of the word, it seems to me, were more than just 
local counsel, because they represented the railroad entirely 
in the particular division and did all the railroad’s legal work 
in that division. 

Mr. BRATTON. 
bama yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. Does the record show how much of their 
time they devoted to this practice and how much their salary 
amounted to? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; it showed how much the salary 
amounted to. I think it was $5,000 a year. 

Mr. BLACK. That is my recollection. 

Mr. WHEELER. They received $5,000 a year; and Judge 
Tate stated that by reason of the fact that one member of 
his firm received the retainer which went into the general 
fund of the firm he thereby had to give up all litigation against 
the railroad, that he was not permitted and could not take 
any litigation against the railroad company. 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
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Mr. BRATTON. I wonder how much of that salary Judge 
Tate received personally. 

Mr. WHEELER. It was all put in a jack pot, so to speak, 
as I understand from the testimony. The firm also received a 
retainer from the local power company, they received a retainer 
from the bank, and there were several other retainers; but I 
think the largest retainer received was the one from the rail- 
road company. As I recall, that was their principal retainer. 

Mr. BLACK. I think I can explain that. The evidence shows 
that they got, as I recall, $5,000 a year from the Southern Rail- 
way Co. They tried the cases of the company. That made 
them, of course, the attorneys for the company. They were 
regularly retained by the year for a number of years. If the 
theory is correct that that does not disqualify Judge Tate, he 
could continue trying cases after he goes on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, I call the attention of the Senator from 
Tennessee and the Senator from New Mexico to the fact that if 
this employment does not disqualify, then there is no reason the 
relationship of Judge Tate should be severed, because if he is 
not the attorney of the railroad company and not an employee 
of the railroad company, he can keep on trying cases for the 
Southern Railway in Tennessee without being disqualified. 
However, the point the Senator makes is that if he is disqualified 
the day before he is disqualified the next day even though he 
severs his relationship. 

GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
. BLACK. I yield. 
. GEORGE. Does the Senator agree to that proposition? 
. BLACK. The one the Senator from Tennessee has raised? 
. GEORGE. Yes. 
. BLACK. As to the spirit of it, yes—— 
. GEORGE. No, no; just answer the question. 

Mr. BLACK. Legally, I think that is a subterfuge which 
would permit a man to escape. I do not agree with the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not think the Senator would. 

Mr. BLACK. But he argued as to the legal effect of it, and I 
think the Senator from Tennessee argued very effectively, and I 
have a very high respect for his legal opinion. The Senator 
from Tennessee did argue that this disqualified him, even though 
he sold the stock. I will state that if the law does not provide 
that an attorney of this kind is disqualified, the law ought to be 
amended. 

Mr. President, I do not care to keep the Senate here any 
longer. I am going to conclude now in just one minute. 

Here is this case. In the first place, it is a plain and palpable 
violation of the statute which requires a bipartisan commission. 
Of course, we can override it, and we should, I assume, if we do 
not want to obey it; but, in the name of all that is decent, I beg 
the Senate and the Republican leader, if that law is to be 
ignored, let us be men enough to offer an amendment striking 
it from the statute books. Why keep it in? 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BLACK. I yleld to the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was wondering whether or not the Sen- 
ator knew that this matter had been called to the attention of 
the President, 

Mr. BLACK. I do know it. It was called to the attention 
of the President in advance. The President was sent word in 
advance, and he knew that the question was raised that the 
law provided that not more than six members of the commis- 
sion should sit at one time from one party. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator misunderstands me. I was 
wondering whether this law with reference to employees of 
railroads has been called to the attention of the President, and 
if the fact that this man was an attorney for the Southern 
Railway had been called to his attention. 

Mr. BLACK. There is not any question in the world, of 
course, but that the President knew that he was attorney for 
the Southern Railway. I do not think anyone will deny that 
the President knew his legal affiliations, although I must say 
they were not put on the list of qualifications which was 
handed out. They listed membership in various Greek-letter 
societies as among the qualifications of the gentleman for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; but, personally, I have an 
idea that that is not sufficient to qualify a member of that 
commission. It may show that he is an excellent gentleman, 
as he is. 

Now, here is the situation: 

In the first place, if you confirm this man, you confirm him 
in plain, open, and palpable violation of the statute. In the 
next place, if you confirm him, you confirm an attorney for 
the railroads to sit on cases that involve the food supply that 
goes to the people in your States. You confirm the attorney for 
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a railroad to pass upon the rates on the apples that come from 
the West to the markets, on the wheat that comes from the 
West, on the cotton that comes from the South, on the water- 
melons that come from the South, on the ore that comes from 
the South and the West. You confirm the appointment of a 
railroad attorney, in violation of the spirit of the law, to pass 
upon the rates fixed for transportation of the great business 
that goes through the channels of commerce and trade in this 
country. You do it when, you know that if that issue were 
raised in your States, and fairly and honestly submitted to the 
people in an election, they would not elect the man. 

In this time when monopolies are growing up like giants 
towering all over this land, when the Sherman antitrust law 
has been permitted to die, when competition is a long-distant 
memory only, when organized and predatory wealth has grabbed 
hold of the very vitals of this Government, we sit here as the 
representatives of the people and confirm to a body which passes 
upon railroad rates, vital to the life and health of the Nation, 
one whom we know to be disqualified under the spirit of the 
law. 

If this gentleman had been appointed to some other position, 
where he was not to pass upon railroad rates and where it was 
not connected with the business in which he was engaged, I 
should be delighted to support him; but I do say that in this 
ease his appointment is going contrary to the sentiment of the 
people of this country and it is but adding another breeze here 
and ihere—and the straws show the way they are blowing—in 
the way of concentration of power and the rearing of stupendous 
monopolies all over this land to wring from the pockets of the 
poor the few pennies that they are permitted to have in these 
days of unemployment and poverty. 

Of course, if we are to take the position that only one class 
of people are competent to hold office, then we ought to confirm 
this man. If we, as Senators, are to take the position that the 
President does the appointing, and it is not our business, we 
ought to confirm him. If we are to take the position that it 
makes no difference to us who sits on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, we ought to confirm him. If we are willing to 
shift from our shoulders the burden which the law has imposed 
upon us, then we ought to confirm him. If Senators on the 


other side are willing to confirm simply because they are regu- 
lar members of the Republican Party, then they ought to con- 


firm him. If we are willing to confirm simply because patron- 
age now and hereafter is to be considered, then he ought to be 
confirmed. But if you want to obey the spirit and letter of the 
law, if you want to see that men who go on great bodies of this 
type shall be unprejudiced and unbiased, then I claim that 
you can not confirm this man. 

It would be the same if he came from an environment of 
open hostility to railroads. It would not be fair to appoint 
him ; it would be just as unjust. But here we have a man in an 
environment where we know, and no man can honestly deny 
that he knows, that environment creates the trend of thought 
and develops the bent of the mind. 

While, of course, I understand that which is to be will be, 
that which has been decreed will occur, that which has been 
prophesied will take place, I insist that this man ought not to 
be confirmed, not because of his personality as an individual, 
but because it is not right to the people and the shippers of 
this country. I was informed last night that there would be 
20 votes against him by the gentleman who had previously 
said—it came to me indirectly from him—that the name would 
be sent to the Senate if, on the counting of noses, the nominee 
could be confirmed. 

Of course, the vote will show about that. 

Mr. WATSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fess 
Barkley Fletcher 
Bingħam 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
mith 


Smoot 
Stelwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mont. 


Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Jones 


Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Dale Kean Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Deneen Kendrick Schall Wheeler 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is, 
Shall the Senate advise and consent to the nomination? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DENEEN (when his name was called), On this vote I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OVERMAN]. Were I permitted to vote, I would vote “yea? 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
HARRISON]. Not knowing how he would vote, I shall withhold 
my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. METCALF (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typi1nes]. 
Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote, If I 
were permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr, TRAMMELL (when his name was called). On this par- 
ticular yote I have a special pair with the junior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass]. In his absence, being unable to vote on 
account of the pair, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, 
I would vote “nay,” and the junior Senator from Virginia 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALCOTT (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HErLIN], which I 
transfer to the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses], and vote “yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when Mr. WATERMAN’S name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. WATERMAN] is necessarily absent. He has a pair 
with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. If 
present, my colleague would vote “yea,” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Grmterr] with 
the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smrmons]; and 

The senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. METCALF, I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrnas] to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Greene] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Since making the previous announcement 
I find that I can transfer my special pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. GLAss] to the senior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. AsHurst], and do so and vote “nay.” 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I desire to announce that 
my colleague [Mr. Norprck] is paired with the junior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Barmp]. If my colleague were present, 
he would vote “nay,” and the Senator from New Jersey would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce that if the senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Sreck] were present he would vote 
s yea.” 

The roll call resulted—yeas 48, nays 18, as follows: 

YEAS—48 


Kendrick 
Keyes 
McCulloch 
MA EE 


Allen 
Barkley 
Bingham 


Schall 
Shortridge 
Goff Smoot 
Goldsborough 
Grundy 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield Townsend 
Hawes Vandenberg 
Hebert s Wagner 
Robinson, Ind. Walcott 
Robsion, Ky. Watson 


NAYS—18 


Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 


Bratton 
Brock 
Broussard 
Capper 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Dale 

Fess Jones 
Fletcher Kean 


Trammell 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Brookhart 
Connally 


Cutting 

Frazier 

Hayden 

La Follette 

McMaster 

NOT VOTING—30 
McNary 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Overman 
Pittman 
Reed 


Gould 
Greene 
Harris 
Harrison 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson Robinson, Ark, 

King Shipstead 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas are 48 and the nays 
18. So the Senate advises and consents to the nomination of 
Hugh M. Tate to be a member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the President will be notified. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. Mr. President, I just want to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama to the fact that his informant 
as to the number of votes he had was mistaken. He did not get 
as many as his informant said he would. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I listened to the roll call very 
carefully, and two Senators who would have voted against the 
nomination were away. So my informant seemed to haye 
counted with absolute accuracy, and I congratulate him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President 


Simmons 
Steck 

Thomas, Idaho 
Tydings 


Walsh, Mass 
Waterman 


Ashurst 
Baird 
Borah 
Caraway 
Deneen 
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Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, that fight is over. Let us go 
to the next business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk will call the other 
nominations on the calendar, 

JUDICIARY 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of J. Duncan Adams 
to be United States marshal, western district of South Carolina. 

Mr. BLEASE. Under the agreement, that is to go over until 
Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nomination will be passed 
over. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of James O. H. Bon- 
bright to be secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


CUSTOMS SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the name of Nellie Gregg Tomlinson 
to be collector of customs, district No. 44, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


POSTMASTEES 


The legislative clerk read the nominations of sundry post- 
masters. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I ask that the nominations be confirmed en 
bloc, and the President be notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The Senate resumed legislative session, 


RECIPROCAL BUYING 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I ask leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an article appearing in the Railway Age, 
February 15, 1930. This is the first time that paper has ever 
published anything favorable to anything I ever did, although it 
condemns me as strongly as it did before. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Railway Age, February 15, 1930] 
“ RECIPROCAL BUYING” ARD SELF-REecuLaTion OF INDUSTRY 


Senator BROOKHART, of Iowa, has introduced in the Senate a resolu- 
tion charging officers of Armour & Co, and Swift & Co., the meat packers, 
with unfair practices In the use of the traffic of these companies for 
the purpose of influencing the railroads to buy certain devices from 
manufacturing companies in which officers of Armour & Co. and Swift 
& Co. are alleged to be stockholders. 

For some time the Railway Age has been calling attention to the 
growth of the practice of so-called reciprocal buying. As we have re- 
marked before, if this practice is good business, and therefore defensible, 
there is no reason why the greatest possible publicity should not be 
given to it. Senator BrooxHart’s record in the discussion of business 
questions is not such as to inspire the confidence of those who wish to 
see the business of the country conducted in a sound way and to avoid 
excessive regulation. It was naturally to be expected, however, that if 
the practice of “ reciprocal buying” as it affects the railroads caused 
the consideration of further Government regulation, the first suggestion 
of such regulation would come from some critic of the railroads and 
other large corporations such as Senator Brook HART. 


A TENDENCY TOWARD MONOPOLY 


As Senator BROOKHART has mentioned officers of both Armour & Co. 
and Swift & Co. in his resolution, and as he evidently has been in 
contact with Government officers in Washington who are well informed, 
there is now no reason why the situation existing as respects the manu- 
facture and sale of draft gear to railroads should not be frankly dis- 
cussed. It is well known that some officers of Swift & Co. are stock- 
holders in a company which is or formerly was engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of draft gear to railways, because Swift & Co. broadcasted 
the fact in a letter which the Railway Age published. It is hardly leas 
well known in the railroad and railway equipment and supply industries 
that some officers of Armour & Co. are now, or until recently were, 
stockholders in another company that is engaged in making and selling 
draft gear to railways. 

The extent to which the large traffic controlled by the packing com- 
panies bas been used to influence railways to buy draft gear from com- 
panies in which officers of the packing companies have been stock- 
holders doubtless will be fully developed when the results of investiga- 
tions now being conducted by both the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Federal Trade Commission are made public; and it remains to 
be determined by the proper tribunals whether any of the practices 
resorted to have been illegal or have involved unfair competition. There 
is no difficulty at present, however, In indicating the tendency and ulti- 
mate probable effects of a continuance of the practice of “ reciprocal 
buying ” in the railroad field, 
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Consider the present situation as regards the draft-gear business. 
Those competing in the sale of draft gear to the railroads may be 
roughly divided into two classes. On the one side there are certain 
railway equipment manufacturing companies the ownership of whose 
stock has been such as to cause widespread belief that the huge traffic 
of certain other large companies is being used to promote their sales. 
On the other side are a number of what may be called “independent” 
manufacturers that have been and are now engaged in selling draft 
gear to the railroads, but which have no direct affiliations with big 
shippers controlling a large amount of traffic. Suppose that in point 
of the quality and prices of their devices these two classes of competing 
companies were on an absolute parity. Obviously, if the companies 
that are affiliated with large industrial companies controlling a huge 
traffic can and do use that traffic as an effective sales argument, they 
will get an increasing part of the draft-gear business and finally drive 
the independents completely out of the field. In other words, the plain 
tendency of the use of the traffic of large industrial companies to infu- 
ence the sale of equipment and supplies to the railways is to create 
monopolies in the railway equipment and supply industry. If the 
traffic argument can be so used as to create a monopoly in one branch 
of the railway equipment and supply industry it can be so used as to 
create monopolies in many or all branches of it. In at least one very 
important instance it already has had the effect of establishing a 
monopoly, 

FUTURE OF RAILWAY SUPPLY BUSINESS INVOLVED 


The entire future of the great rallway equipment and supply manu- 
facturing industry of the United States is therefore involved in this 
question of “reciprocal buying,” and in consequence the future of the 
railroad industry is largely involved. Our railways are the most effi- 
ciently and economically conducted railway system in the world. This 
is largely due to the fact that throughout their history the manufac- 
turers of equipment and supplies for railways have constantly initiated 
improvements which, when adopted by the railways, have resulted in 
increasing the efficiency and economy of railway operation. The rail- 
road market heretofore has been wide open for the inventor and the 
Progressive manufacturer, whether large or small. The more big busi- 
ness uses and is allowed to use its traffic as an effective sales argument 
the more the railroad market will be restricted for the inventor and 
manufacturer who must rely upon the merits and prices of his products 
in order to sell them. The more the railroad market is restricted in 
this way the slower will become progress in the improvement of railway 
equipment and devices. 

The railroad market should be wide open to all who want to sell 
equipment and devices in it entirely on their merits as means of increas- 
ing the efficiency and economy of railroad transportation. This is in thë 
interest of the railroads, because it is to their interest to operate as 
efficiently and economically as practicable. It fs in the interest of 
the public because it is to the public’s interests that railroad operation 
shall be as efficient and economical as practicable. 

Much has been said within recent years by business leaders regarding 
the desirability of self-regulation of Industry as a means of preventing 
Government regulation. If the practice of “reciprocal buying” is a 
growing menace to both the railroad and the equipment and supply 
industries, as we believe it is, it should be eliminated by industry itself 
and not be left to be dealt with by Government regulation; and the 
initiative in eliminating should be taken by railway executives. The 
practice is constantly defended upon the ground that it prevails in all 
industries—in other words, that “everybody is doing it.” It does not 
exist in the railroad industry because most railway officers want it to 
exist there. It exists there because most railways fear to stop it lest 
their competitors will not, and that in consequence they will lose their 
share of competitive business. They are afraid of the big stick of the 
big shipper, and they have reason to be. 

But past experience has shown that however dangerous it may be to 
antagonize big shippers it may prove much more dangerous for the 
railroads to be unduly influenced by the promises and threats of big 
shippers. Past efforts to satisfy big shippers have been responsible for 
most of the past troubles of the railroads and for much of the regula- 
tion to which they are now subject. The big shippers are entitled to 
good service at reasonable rates, and to no more. In the long run, if 
the railways give them any more merely because they are big, both the 
big shippers and the railways will suffer for it. 

RECESS 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 
55 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1930, at 11 o'clock a. m. ` 


NOMINATIONS 
Bzecutive nominations received by the Senate February 20 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 
FOREIGN Service OFFICER, UNCLASSIFIED 
Waldo E. Bailey, of Mississippi, to be a Foreign Service 
officer, unclassified, of the United States of America. 
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Vice CONSUL or CAREER 
Waldo E. Bailey, of Mississippi, to be a vice consul of career 
of the United States of America. 
SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
Waldo E. Bailey, of Mississippi, to be a secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service of the United States of America. 
Sorticrror GENERAL 
Thomas D. Thacher, of New York, to be Solicitor General, 
vice Charles Evans Hughes, jr., resigned. 
MEMBERS OF THE FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION 
The following-named persons to be members of the Federal 
Radio Commission : 
Ira E. Robinson, of West Virginia, for a term of two years 
from February 24, 1930. 
fugene O. Sykes, of Mississippi, for a term of three years 
from February 24, 1930. 
William D. L., Starbuck, of Connecticut, for a term of four 
years from February 24, 1930. 
Harold A. Lafount, of Utah, for a term of five years from 
February 24, 1930. 
Charles McK. Saltzman, of Iowa, for a term of six years 
from February 24, 1930. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
AIR CORPS 
To be second lieutenant with rank from January 6, 1930 
Second Lieut. William John Clinch, jr., Air Corps Reserve. 
APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Capt. Edward Joseph Maloy, Field Artillery, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be colonels 
Lieut. Col. Joseph Cornelius Kay, Quartermaster Corps, from 
February 16, 1930. 
Lieut. Col. Benjamin Oliver Davis, Cavalry, from February 
18, 1930. 
To be lieutenant colonels 
Maj. George Harris Paine, Field Artillery, from February 16, 
1930. 
Maj. Donald Allister Robinson, Cavalry, from February 18, 
1930. 
To be majors 
Capt, Benjamin Franklin Caffey, jr., Infantry, from February 
16, 1930. 
Capt. Albin Krill Kupfer, Infantry, from February 17, 1930. 
Capt. Cedric Ferris Maguire, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
February 18, 1930. 
To be captains 
First Lieut. Royal Leonard Gervais, Field Artillery, from 
February 14, 1930. 
First Lieut. Harold Mark Reedall, Ordnance Department, 
from February 16, 1930. 
First Lieut. Richard Hawley Slider, Field Artillery, from 
February 16, 1930. 
First Lieut, Allen Louis Stowell, Signal Corps, from Febru- 
ary 17, 1930. 
First Lieut. Richard Turner Schlosberg, Signal Corps, from 
February 18, 1930, 
To be first lieutenants 
Second Lieut. Daniel Jerome Martin, Infantry, from Febru- 
ary 14, 1930. 
Second Lieut. Malin Craig, jr., Field Artillery, from Febru- 
ary 14, 1930. 
Second Lieut. Forrest James French, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from February 16, 1930. 
Second Lieut. Samuel Howard Morrow, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from February 16, 1930. 
Second Lieut. Norman Blakesley Simmonds, Coast Artillery 
Corps, from February 16, 1930. 
Second Lieut. Vern Walbridge, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
February 17, 1930. 
Second Lieut, Winfield Wayne Scott, Field Artillery, from 
February 18, 1930. 
Seeond Lieut. Sylvan Berliner, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
February 19, 1930. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 26 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 


SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIO SERVICE 
James C. H. Bonbright. 
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COLLECTOR or Customs 
Nellie Gregg Tomlinson, district No. 44, Des Moines, Iowa. 
MEMBER OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
Hugh M. Tate. 
POSTMASTERS 

ARKANSAS 
William G. Fendley, Marshall. 

LOUISIANA 
John B. Smith, Cheneyville. 

MINNESOTA 
Martin O. Sortedahl, Red Lake Falls, 

MONTANA 
Lars A. Kragrud, Winnett. 

NEVADA 

Dora E. Kappler, Carlin. 
Jeanann M. Fay, East Bly. 
George F, Smith, Reno, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Hattie J. Peeples, Varnville, 
WISCONSIN 

Margaret L. Staley, Birnamwood. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, February 20, 193 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O God, the source of our eternal hopes, which beat evermore 
in our breasts and cling to where the angels keep their ancient 
places, hear our prayer. O withdraw not from us that which 
is our shield and our defense. We praise Thee that while 
the clouds drift and dissolve, the stars abide and shine on. 
Hach day impress us with the great commission intrusted to us. 
We thank Thee for the wealth of meaning in those immortal 
words, “I am the light of the world.” They are unequaled in 
their comfort as we journey across the continent of our years. 
Thou art our Father, and the silver cord that binds us to Thy 
heart will never be broken. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 3598) entitled “An act to enable the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission to carry out and give 
effect to certain approved plans.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 1018. An act to provide for the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station at or near Grand Island, Mich, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COYLE, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent on Mon- 
day, the 24th, to address the House for 30 minutes immediately 
after the disposition of matters on the Speaker's table. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
next Monday, as I understand it, is what is termed District 
day, if the District has a special day. It is not Consent 
Calendar day. 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Speaker, I would be willing to change it 
to any day next week that suits the program of the House. 

Mr. GARNER, Oh, I have no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I think Monday is as good a day 
as any. It is my purpose, and let me announce it now, that on 
Monday a special rule reported for certain emergency appropria- 
tions especially affecting the southeastern part of the country 
is to be considered. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand the gentleman from Indisna 
and some of his colleagues will leave probably Sunday or Sat- 
urday for Florida to carry out the mission the House has put 
into their hands. Probably we will not have much to do next 
week, and so far as the prospects are concerned, as announced 
in the newspapers, we will not have much to do the next week 
or probably the next week, or until the 15th of March, or ap- 
proeinato that time, while waiting for action in another 

ody. 

Mr, TILSON. I thought the business for Monday was consid- 
ered somewhat important by certain gentlemen? 
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Mr. GARNER. It is important, but legislation of that kind 
will only take about an hour, 

Mr. TILSON. There are two hours of general debate pro- 
vided under the rule in addition to discussion under the 5-min- 
ute rule. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia, Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, is the gentleman agreeable to asking for time on Tues- 
day, so we will have the right of way on Monday for this loan 
bill in which about 15 States are interested? 

Mr. COYLE. My arrangement was made with the majority 
leader, Monday being satisfactory, and I do not like to change 
my request. 

Mr, TILSON. There will be plenty of time, let me say to the 
gentleman from Georgia. There are only two hours of general 
debate provided for, so I think Monday is probably the best day 
for the gentleman from Pennsylvania to ask time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House on Friday, February 28, for one-half hour after dis- 
position of matters on the Speaker’s table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that after disposition of matters on the Speaker's 
table on Friday, February 28, to address the House for 30 min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent on 
next Tuesday, after the reading of the Journal and the disposi- 
tion of matters on the Speaker's table, to address the House for 
80 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
eonsent that on next Tuesday, after the disposition of matters 
on the Speaker's table, he may address the House for 30 min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp some extracts from letters I have received 
on the subject of old-age pensions, on which subject I addressed 
the House and the committee some time ago. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. 
ject 2 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I object. Every Member of 
this House has received innumerable letters on that subject. 

SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE FOR TO-MORROW AND SATURDAY 
The SPEAKER. The Chair designates as Speaker pro tem- 


pore for to-morrow and Saturday the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. TILS0N]. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 9979) 
making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and prior 
fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SNELL in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, when the House adjourned on 
Tuesday afternoon there was a tentative agreement that gen- 
eral debate was closed except what I might haye to say and 
what the gentleman from Tennessee {[Mr. Byrns] might have to 
say. Since that time there has been an urgent request for 
time, and, with the consent of the gentleman from Tennessee, 
I think we can expedite debate if we let them have the time 
now instead of taking it out of order. 

I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Wuitre]. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, the na- 
tional defense and the proper growth of its foreign and domestic 
commerce demand that the United States shall have a merchant 
marine sufficient to carry the greater portion of its commerce, 
and that this marine shall be ultimately owned and operated 
privately by citizens of the United States. This national policy 
is declared in the merchant marine act of 1920. It is re- 
affirmed in the merchant marine act of 1928, This purpose 
may be aceepted as reflecting the desire and determination of 
the American people in this regard. 

The 1928 act vitalized this purpose. Under its provisions we 
have witnessed the transfer of additional Goyernment-owned 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
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ships to private interests for operation upon essential trade and 
mail routes; provision for construction of new ships for the 
foreign trade in greater numbers than in many years of our 
national life; and we are encouraged by the assurance it gives 
of profitable and permanent operation of American-flag steam- 
Ship services in the foreign trade of the United States. The 
results already secured amply justify the legislation enacted. 
Before the passage of this legislation foreign steamship com- 
panies, while restive under the competition of our war-built 
and governmentally owned ships, had looked forward to the 
time when these ships would be worn out, our shipyards dis- 
mantled, our shipways gone, and their own pre-war dominance 
in our trade restored. Recent events give demonstration that 
they have come to an appreciation of America’s purpose to 
achieve commercial security and have set about to make the 
accomplishment thereof as difficult and as long deferred as 
possible. The discriminations against our ports and trade and 
the character of competition to which our ships are now being 
subjected impress upon us that the price of an American mer- 
chant marine is eternal vigilance and vigor of action in safe- 
guarding the shipping interests which we have encouraged and 
which have undertaken the task of making our flag known 
upon the seas and of giving service to American exporters and 
American importers. We have no reason to complain of that 
competition which is fair or of those practices by any nation 
which are general and which are not directed against us alone. 
We do have a right to protest and a duty to act whenever any 
nation or the shipping company of any nation resorts to dis- 
crimination against us and to unfair competition with our 
ships, and I have asked for this time to call to the attention of 
the House certain situations which I believe demand immediate 
action on the part of the Congress. 

First of all we should resent the preferential customs and 
other discriminatory regulations put in force in recent years 
against the United States by Canada and by Great Britain. In 
the methods of handling by Canada of export grain, in the 
regulations concerning the shipment of cattle through American 
ports to the United Kingdom, are unwarranted discriminations 
against us. The principal concern at the moment, however, is 
the preferential tariff which provides for a discount of 10 per 
cent of the amount of duty computed under the Canadian tariff 
act if the goods enter Canada through a Canadian sea or river 
port. This provision has resulted in the diversion of a substan- 
tial traffic in various commodities consigned to Canada from 
American ships and American ports. We of New England have 
been the particular victims of this policy. The tariff laws of 
the United States are general in their application. The same 
rate of duty is levied whether the imported goods enter this 
country by New York or through the ports of Canada. We 
should not tolerate this discrimination. I have reintroduced a 
bill which was before the last Congress and which, if enacted, 
would, in my judgment, remedy this grievance. It provides in 
substance and effect for a special tax or duty of 10 per cent 
upon the value of goods which enter the United States through 
Canada, so long as Canada enforces her preferential tariff 
against us. 

The next matter which should have our consideration is the 
j ojection of fighting ships, in a commercial sense, by the 
Cunard Co. into the trade between the United States and Cuba. 

Foreign trade by water is direct and indirect. By direct 
trade we mean trade between the country whose flag a ship flies 
and another foreign country. Trade between Great Britain and 
the United States is direct trade for both British and United 
States ships. In such trade there is the use by the ships of 
both, of the harbors and docks, the improvements and aids to 
navigation, the custom and quarantine, and other shipping 
facilities of both. Neither nation has a right to complain of 
participation of the other in this trade, for both haye a direct 
interest therein. 

Indirect trade is trade between two countries other than the 
country whose flag the ship flies, Trade between the United 
States and Cuba would be direct trade for the ships of these 
two countries, but it would be indirect trade for the ship of 
any other nation. There is no rule of international law which 
forbids a shipping company to engage in the trade of two coun- 
tries foreign to its flag, but it is a practice always regarded 
with disfavor by maritime nations, and there may be in it 
cause of offense. 

No nation has been more persistent and more diligent in keep- 
ing the foreign ship out of the indirect trade than Great 
Britain. In 1921, when it was thought that the United States 
Shipping Board, in direct response to the request of the Egyp- 
tian cotton growers, was to establish a line between Egypt and 
Liverpool so that transshipment of Egyptian cotton might there 
be made to the United States, British shipping interests voiced 
instant and vigorous objections on the ground that this was a 
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trade which had been developed by the British and with which 
American ships had never been connected. 

When the Shipping Board considered plans to enter the 
Levant trade, similar protests arose from British shipping in- 
terests and none was more emphatic than the Cunard Co. 
Deference to this principle of noninterference in the indirect 
trades prompted the Shipping Board to withdraw its refriger- 
ator ships from trade between Argentina and Germany and to 
abandon the use of feeder ships in the Baltic when the ships 
of the country immediately concerned were available for the 
trade. French, German, and British lines have generally stood 
for noninterference with United States-Muropean North Atlantic 
cargo services, trade to French channel ports being regarded as 
French trade, to German ports as German trade, and to British 
ports as British trade, so far as ships of the other two countries 
are concerned. 

No one asserts this obligation of noninterference to be abso- 
lute, It has, however, a basis in the desire for comity between 
nations. Departure from it often leads to most disturbing 
possibilities. We now witness Norwegian ships entering the 
trade between New York and Venezuela, notwithstanding the 
fact that this trade is adequately served by the American 
Red D Line under contract with the United States to maintain 
the service for 10 years. If the Government of the United 
States or a shipping company of the United States should enter 
the cross-channel trade between England and French ports, we 
would hear a storm of protest from every British shipping 
interest. This traffic is peculiarly the problem of these two na- 
tions. In much the same way may we regard, as concerns 
foreign ships, the trade between our ports and Cuba. 

Trade between the United States and Cuba is now and has for 
years been served by the Ward Line, the United Fruit Co., the 
Munson Line, the Dollar Line, the Panama Mail, and the Pan- 
ama Pacific Line, all American-flag services. The Ward Line 
has been in the trade for 50 years. It has recently entered into 
a 10-year mail contract with the Goyernment and has obligated 
itself to construct two new vessels at a cost of approximately 
$10,000,000. This trade has been amply tonnaged by these 
American lines and there has existed always active competition 
between them. In the winter months there is a seasonal move- 
ment of passengers between New York and Cuba. This peak of 
travel has furnished the income which has maintained these 
American lines through the lean balance of the year. Last year 
the Cunard Co. put into this trade one of its transoceanic liners. 
This winter it has added two other such ships, including the 
Mauretania, the fastest ship of the British fleet. These vessels 
are in the trade for the winter months only. The Cunard Co. 
has not assumed the burden of a year-round service. Its pur- 
pose is to skim the cream from the tourists’ business of the 
winter months, leaving to American ships the burden of the 
year’s service. Its hope is to cripple and destroy the American 
Ward Line, in which our Government is now directly and heay- 
ily interested. Its competition is of the most unfair and un- 
friendly character. It is an open and an offensive challenge 
to the efforts of the United States to develop this Ward Line 
as one of the essential services of the country, and it puts in 
jeopardy the Government's interest in the line and in the service. 
It is a declaration of commercial warfare by this British com- 
pany against an American steamship line which has been in the 
field for half a century and which now has assumed a distinct 
governmental obligation. 

At this time I suggest and urge two courses of action. 


First 
we should so amend section 14 of the shipping act, 1916, as 
amended by section 20 of the merchant marine act, 1920, as to 
bring within the definition of a fighting ship, prohibited by this 


section, these vessels of the Cunard Co. In the circumstances of 
this trade this competition by the Cunard Co, is uneconomic and 
unjustifiable. Our law already forbids the use of a ship for 
the purpose of excluding, preventing, or reducing competition by 
driving another carrier out of a trade. The purpose of the 
Cunard Co. is to destroy existing American services in this trade 
by manifestly overtonnaging its requirements, This new means 
of driving other carriers out of a trade offends fairness and 
business ethics as grievously as do the practices now forbidden 
by our statute. These three British ships in a commercial sense 
are fighting ships, and we should speedily amend our law so that 
we may deal with them as such. 

There are other invasions of our indirect trade to which we 
should give notice. They are, however, without the animus exist- 
ing in the case of the Cunard Co. and do not merit like treatment. 

During the winter season of 1929-30 foreign-flag ships were 
scheduled to sail from United States ports for the West Indies 
on 47 cruises. These ships of the Cunard Line, the Hamburg- 
American, Swedish-American, Royal Mail, Canadian Pacific, and 
others, have a passenger capacity of over 21,000, with a possible 
gross income in excess of $9,160,000, 
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In addition to these West Indies cruises there are some 25 
other cruises scheduled to leave our ports to different parts of 
the world. The ships engaged therein have a capacity of ap- 
proximately 11,500 passengers, and they will receive gross reve- 
nue estimated at $25,000,000. All of these vessels were built 
abroad, They are repaired, equipped, and supplied for these 
trips in foreign ports. Citizens of the United States, however, 
are the passengers, and from them come the profits, These ships 
use and enjoy every navigational facility which the Goyernment 
of the United States furnishes, but they make no contribution to 
the expense thereof. They seek the advantages of our trade, but 
escape the burdens in connection therewith, borne by our own 
vessels, I know of no reason why this source of revenue of 
American origin, but accruing to foreign companies, should not 
be subject to taxation precisely as the income of an American 
company is taxed by the United States, and I am proposing 
amendments to sections 212 and 231 of the revenue act of 1928 
of the United States, which will include as gross income subject 
to taxation under our revenue act (1) the income of an alien 
derived from the operation of a ship documented under the laws 
of a foreign country in transporting passengers or merchandise 
between ports of the United States and ports of a foreign coun- 
try other than the country under whose laws the ship is docu- 
mented, and (2) the income of such an alien derived from trans- 
porting passengers on cruises, such as I have described. 

We must not relax our efforts in behalf of the American ship. 
[Applause.] The obligation rests upon the Congress to meet 
with prompt gnd effective measures all attempts to defeat the 
purpose of the country to have once again an American mer- 
chant marine. [Applause.] It is no easy task to overcome the 
shipping lethargy of three-quarters of a century and to awaken 
in Americans a sense of loyalty to ships of their flag. We have, 
however, made marked progress. I believe the day is at hand 
when America’s lost heritage is to be restored and the American 
ship is to be found on every sea and in every port, carrying not 
alone the products of America but to all peoples a knowledge of 
the beneficent purposes of our country aud the glory of Ameri- 
can institutions. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. WOLVERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, ladies, 
and gentlemen, until now I have refrained from participating 
in the discussions in this body. I have been content to follow 
the precept of the Great Teacher when He admonished His 
disciples, saying: 

Use not vain repetition, as the heathen do; for they think that they 
shall be heard for their much speaking. 


I have been impressed with the thought during these discus- 
sions that those advocating the wet cause in this body are not 
unlike the heathen referred to by the Savior. They evidently 
believe that they will accomplish the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead law because of their much speaking. 

I was not a Member of Congress when the eighteenth amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act were before it for consideration, and 
I did not therefore have an opportunity to go on record on this 
question, 

West Virginia submitted a constitutional amendment to its 
people on this question at the general election in 1912. The 
vote on this amendment was 164,945 for adoption to 72,603 
against adoption. The amendment to my State constitution 
carried by a majority of 92,342. The amendment provided that 
it go into effect July 1, 1914. 

The West Virginia Legislature ratified the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution on January 8, 1919, being the 
twenty-first State in the Union to ratify this Federal amend- 
ment. The vote in the senate of my State was 27 to 0 for ratifi- 
cation, and the vote in the house was 78 to 3 for ratification. 

When the people of my State voted for the adoption of the 
prohibition amendment to our State constitution the women of 
West Virginia did not then have the right to vote. If the 
women had had the right to vote on this prohibition amendment 
when it was submitted, unquestionably the majority for adop- 
tion would have been much greater. 

Mr. Chairman, the sentiment in West Virginia as reflected 
by the voters on this question in 1912 was overwhelmingly for 
adoption of the amendment, From my knowledge of my State 
and the conditions existing therein prior to and since the adop- 
tion of the amendment to the State constitution, and since the 
ratification of the eighteenth amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution, I believe that I reflect the sentiment of the State on this 
question when I say that the people of West Virginia are still 
in favor of prohibition. 

The people of the great State of West Virginia are not looking 
backward, and will not turn back on this great moral, economic, 
and social issue. They do not favor the repeal of either the 
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eighteenth amendment or the Volstead law, or the modification 
of either, save to strengthen the law. The people of my State 
stand for a rigid enforcement of this law. 

I voted for the West Virginia amendment in 1912. 

I would not now vote for the repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment or the Volstead law. I favor President Hoover’s program 
for a more vigorous and effective enforcement of the law. I 
make this statement influenced to some extent by my own 
personal experience and knowledge of the effects of prohibition. 

I live in a small industrial community in the mountains of 
West Virginia. I lived there before and I have lived there 
since the eighteenth amendment became a part of the organic 
law of this country. I served as prosecuting attorney for a 
period of eight years in the great industrial county in which I 
then and now reside. In this capacity, covering this period of 
time, I had an opportunity to personally examine and observe 
closely the operation of the prohibition laws in my county and 
State. 

In preprohibition days the docket of the. circuit court of my 
county was burdened and congested with many criminal cases, 
such as murder, arson, rape, and robbery, and as prosecuting 
attorney, in the investigation and assembling of the facts on 
behalf of the State for the purpose of trial of the character of 
cases mentioned, I almost invariably traced the cause for the 
perpetration of the crimes charged directly to the use of mtoxi- 
cating liquors. My knowledge and observation made as to other 
parts of West Virginia, relative to criminal prosecution, con- 
vinced me that the same condition prevailed elseyhere as in my 
own county. 

Prior to the days of prohibition it was often dangerous and 
unsafe in my little industrial city for women and children to 
be glone on the streets. This was particularly true late in the 
evenings and at night, because of conditions superinduced by 
the unrestrained use of intoxicants, 

Since the adoption of the eighteenth amendment and the 
Volstead Act the social conditions in my home community, as 
well as other communities of which I have personal knowledge 
in West Virginia, have very materially changed. Comparative 
peace, quiet, and harmony prevail where once strife, turmoil, 
and crime flourished. 

Living standards have changed. Wages formerly spent by the 
industrial worker in preprohibition days for intoxicants are 
now being invested for the purchase and improvement of homes, 
for the building of churches and schools, for the education of 
children, and savings accounts are accruing in banks. 

Mr. Chairman, if for no other than economic and social rea- 
sons, I would be opposed to the repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and the Volstead law. However, there are other reasons, 
in my opinion, why the eighteenth amendment should be re- 
tained as a part of the organic law of our country and the 
Volstead law left on our statute books. This amendment and 
this law, Mr. Chairman, is a part of the law of this country 
and demands respect and obedience of every citizen of this 
land. 

Mr. Chairman, down through the ages of history, century after 
century, man has learned through the painful process of hard- 
earned experience and has developed from this experience a 
system of law. The man who is disloyal to law is an enemy 
to his country. No man, be he high or be he low, is greater 
than the law. Every officer of the law from the lowest to the 
highest should obey and carry out faithfully the responsibility 
his office carries. Support, observance, and obedience to law 
is that which has governed the rise of every great nation in the 
history of the world. Regardless of race or color, show me a 
prosperous nation and I will point out to you a nation which 
has respect for law. When the people of any nation enact a 
law, then deliberately show contempt for that law by violating 
it, that pgople is heading straight for the rocks of destruction 
upon which all semblance of law and order will be crushed. 

We Anmrericans like to boast that ours is a government where 
life, liberty, and property are protected by law. We have a 
right to make this boast. We have inherited this from our fore- 
fathers, who paid with their life’s blood the cost of this herit- 
age. What are we going to do with this heritage? 

I refer to law generally and not to any particular law when 
I ask you, Is the law worthy of your respect? Is the law of 
this land rendering you any service to-day? 

Suppose each one of you here to-day could be absolutely con- 
vinced that at this very moment in your various home communi- 
ties all law observance and law enforcement had ceased to 
exist; that your courts and all of our law-enforcing machinery 
had suddenly been rendered impotent; that no one there any 
longer entertained any respect for law and order or any fear 
for its penalty; and suppose that we knew that every criminal 
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and every evil-minded person in our home communities knew 
of this condition. 

What would we do? 

What would I do? 

What would you do? 

You would not remain in this room a minute. You would 
hasten home by any means available to make sure that all that 
life holds dearest was safe. You would arm yourself and bar 
your door against possible invasion. 

You do not do that. You know that the law is protecting you 
and yours. It is your ever-present guardian, 

What have we of man’s creation that is so essential to our 
temporal well-being as our country’s laws? Yet, what are they 
worth if not respected and enforced? 

There are some who would have us believe that there is a 
conviction in the mind of the general public to-day that the laws 
of this country are not, and can not, be enforced. This is a 
challenge that should not go unanswered. It is a challenge to 
the good citizenship of this great country. 

The crying need at this hour is to instill in the heart and 
mind of every man, woman, and child in this land an intelli- 
gent appreciation of law. Some people respect the law because 
they have to. The measure of their respect is the fear they 
have of its penalties. If our Government is to endure, the 
dominant portion of our citizenship must entertain a respect for 
law that comes from an intelligent understanding of the part 
that law plays in our scheme of government. It is not enough 
that the individual fear the penalties involved for disobedience 
of law. Respect lies deeper than that. Disrespect and con- 
tempt for law is dangerous to any people, a threatening peril to 
any nation. 

History is but a record of the achievements and failures of 
mankind; the rise and fall of world-renowned empires. Bm- 
pires where law and order reigned supreme for a period, during 
which time people enjoyed peace and prosperity, then came 
elouds of discontent, material ambition, and selfish desire, and 
those empires, through disregard by their citizens, for an estab- 
lished order, crumbled into the common dust of the centuries. 

Will historians say of us, as Lord Byron said, after having 
traveled much in foreign lands, and having walked above the 
decay of Egypt, Nineveh, Tyre, Greece, and Rome and saw the 
lessons written in their ruins, and after having looked upon the 


ruins of these once magnificent nations was constrained to 
write: 


Here is the moral of all human tales; ’tis but the same rehearsal 
of the past; first freedom and then glory, when that fails, wealth, vice, 
corruption, barbarism at last, and history with all her volumes vast has 
but one page. 


Lizards crawl to-day on the mossy stones of these once great 
civilizations, 

How do we explain such destruction? 

The people disregarded and violated the laws which they 
themselyes enacted for their own protection and perpetuation. 
No country can be stronger than its citizenship. Weaken the 
moral foundation of a nation, pursue the lines of least resist- 
ance, and the essence of government is gone. Government, Mr, 
Chairman, is not something apart and placed yonder on some 
hilltop. Government is in the hearts of the people. When the 
citizenship of a country is weakened, the foundation upon which 
that citizenship depends for its government is weakened. Weak- 
ness in the one begets weakness in the other. As a citizenship 
weakens, the government weakens, and through this process the 
arteries through which flow the lifeblood of our Nation must 
eventually decay, and for lack of sustenance, the body must die. 
Strong and sturdy citizenship, high ideals, self-sacrifice, and 
self-restraint are the principles upon which stable government 
must depend. It is the business of every conscientious Ameri- 
ean citizen to bring his influence to bear upon those who con- 
sciously or unconsciously seek to bring about corruption and 
discord. 

Nations are ruled by the moral quality of its individual citi- 
zenship. Social consciousness to-day, Mr. Speaker, is not a mere 
slogan used to express an abstraction; it is a fact that must be 
taken into consideration in dealing with this gigantic problem 
of law observance and law enforcement. Social consciousness 
has to do with the individual. As the individual thinks and 
believes, so does the social group come to think and believe. A 
noted statesman not long ago said, in defining civilization: 

It is the progress of society and the progress of the individual. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not have to go back farther than our 
own national history to realize that we to-day are as responsible 
to the unborn generations to come as we are responsible to our 
forefathers, who hewed from the forests this mighty Nation. 
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In order to foster true Americanism we must keep inviolate 
the laws of our land ; keep sacred those traditions whose foun- 
dations are soaked in the patriotic blood of our forefathers, 
who freely gave their all on the altar of this country that their 
posterity might enjoy the privileges accorded a free people by a 
democratic form of government. Law and order are to the life 
of a nation what sunlight is to the life of a plant. 

To sacredly keep the solid pillars of our Government upon a 
foundation which will never crumble, we must be fortified with 
God-fearing, country-loving citizens who pledge themselves to 
carry on a ruthless warfare against those who violate our laws. 

To-day, if every man and woman who claims to be a loyal 
American citizen would give his or her unsolicited aid to help 
to bring to justice those who violate our laws, enacted for the 
protection of society, I assure you that crime would be at a 
premium and many of our prisons and penal institutions would 
become but relics of an age that had past, as they ought to be. 

You must agree with me that any self-respecting people who 
become afflicted with misgovernment do not deserve a ~better 
fate. Burke was right when he said: 


There never was a corrupt government of a virtuous people. 


The heritage that has come to us from our forefathers is the 
greatest heritage that any people has enjoyed since the begin- 
ning of history. We have a land of unlimited resources, 
stretching from ocean to ocean, and covering the greater part 
of the great continent of North America. We have every 
variety of climate under the sun. We are capable of producing 
practicaliy every variety of food known to man. We are blest 
and thrice blest. As a people we have a Government that is a 
maryel to all the world. This is our heritage. 

Are we to preserve this and pass it on to our posterity in- 
tact, or shall we, by our indifference to its laws and ideals, 
allow it to degenerate and fall as have other nations in the 
history of man? Its welfare is in our keeping. 

I do not believe that any nation or group of nations from with- 
out can subdue us, If this democracy is ever destroyed, its 
ruin will be due to destructive forces arising from within. 
There are many serious dangers from within to-day that 
threaten the stability of our institutions. Time precludes the 
discussion of all, but just now we are face to face with the most 
serious of all, in my opinion, the disregard for and the disobedi- 
ence to law. 


I have very little sympathy with the opinion often expressed 
that certain laws are unjust because they deprive certain indi- 
vidual citizens of so-called personal liberties, natural rights, the 
pursuit of happiness in one’s own way, and various other in- 
genious arguments calculated to justify disregard for law. 
Personal rights and personal liberties haye never been inter- 


preted to mean a license to disobey law. Rights and liberties 
are extended to the individual in the same degree that they are 
extended to every other individual, and not to any one in any 
greater degree than any other. The doctrine of equal rights 
means that each shall haye as much right as any other, but no 
more. 

Our democratic theory of government is that the will of the 
majority becomes the law of the land, and our system of law 
as enacted by our representatives becomes the expression of that 
majority. No man has any right to share the peace and se- 
curity guaranteed to him by this Government, unless he is will- 
ing to devote his share of effort and sacrifice toward securing 
that peace and maintaining that security. 

When the citizens of this great country scoff at the age-old 
evil of nonobservance and nonenforcement of the law, whether 
the law is enacted against the liquor traffic or some other evil, 
they are fanning into flame the glowing coals of anarchy. 


We shall reap that which we sow. 


We need not be surprised if we find in the not far distant 
future, that our public officials will be unable to stem the tide 
of lawlessness which must eventually sweep our Nation on to 
destruction, if we, as citizens of this commonwealth, continue to 
slumber while the forces of lawlessness are at work. 

The United States has always been the mecca of freedom 
loving people. Founded on the principles of righteousness, se- 
lected from the soundest political experiences of the Old World 
civilization, the United States has in its Constitution the basic 
principles of a great democracy, and the provisions for the per- 
petuation of a great government. 5 

To-day, we as a people face, in this question of law observ- 
ance and law enforcement the greatest moral test of our experi- 
ence. We are not going along unadvised. We know what is 
right. We have the experience of mankind for centuries back 
from which to chart our course. No reading could be more 
profitable to us Americans to-day than history. One can not 
read the stories of Marathon and Salamis unmoved. 
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Through victory came prestige, power, wealth, and world 
dominion to Greece. Then came the saddest story of the ancient 
world—the inward rot and external disintegration of that 
nation. Some people have fallen through calamity, but the list 
of such is short compared to that of those who have fallen 
through prosperity. 

Our Jaws must be kept inviolate and upheld by our public 
officials through the will and cooperation of that citizenship 
which places upon its public servants the responsibilities of 
public office. Nonobservance of law, here and there, if per- 
mitted to continue by officials or citizens, no matter how trivial, 
breeds a germ of lawlessness which, if permitted to develop, 
will gradually spread until the very life of our country will 
become endangered. Wars have been fought in the past to 
correct and forestall this result, but these have failed and the 
greatest empires have sunk into oblivion before the raging 
disease of lawlessness eating at their very vitals. 

At the last general election the people of this country elected 
a man to the Presidency of the United States by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, and the issues involved in the campaign leading 
up to his election reflects, I believe, the sentiment of the people 
of the United States with regard to the observance and enforce- 
ment of law. I believe, too, that this overwhelming majority 
reflects the unbounded confidence the people have in his ability 
to solve this Nation’s problems, He has a stupendous task 
before him. It is no more than fair, and absolutely essential, 
that the citizens of this Nation shall do their part toward back- 
ing and supporting this man whom we have chosen to be our 
leader. I am optimistic enough, and have sufficient confidence 
in the people, to believe that they will. I am optimistic enough 
to believe that the sentiment reflected in the recent election 
will react in a sweeping conviction in the minds of the people 
of the necessity for law observance and law enforcement in this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, I reiterate my statement that I would not vote 
for the repeal of the eighteenth amendment or the Volstead 
law and that I favor the President's program for a more vigor- 
ous and effective enforcement of all law. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the program of this administra- 
tion for a vigorous and effective enforcement of law will result 
in the development of a greater degree of respect and higher 
regard for the rights of the individual in this country and will 
strengthen the morale of the people of this great Nation. 

I am reminded of the story of a traveler who became lost in a 
great mountain forest. Wandering aimlessly all day, he came by 
chance, in the evening, on the lodge of a forest ranger. Here 
he found food and shelter for the night. He fell asleep by a 
window facing the east, and awoke in the morning, just as the 
sun burst over the horizon, its fiery rays leaping from leaf to 
leaf, from tree to tree, and from mountain top to mountain top, 
painting the landscape with the flaming rosy red of dawn. Un- 
acquainted with the forest the traveler awakened his host with 
the shout, “Awake! the forest is on fire!” The mountaineer 
replied, “ Fear not, stranger, ’tis but the dawn.” 

It is my hope and belief, that out of this present agitation, 
turmoil and strife over law observance and law enforcement, 
that this country is but at the dawn of a better day. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. PATTERSON]. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen 
of the committee, a good many of us, Members of Congress and 
people who are interested in the use of fertilizer, have believed 
for some time that there is such a thing in this country as a 
Fertilizer Trust. I think I can produce additional eyidence of 
that fact. I have before me an editorial from a paper published 
in my district, pointing out among other things the apparent 
advance in fertilizer prices to the southern farmers. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to include the editorial 
from the Prattville Progress published at Prattville, Ala., in my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The editorial is as follows: 

[From the Prattville (Ala.) Progress] 
A CHEAP CROP THIS YEAR 


Labor on the farms can expect little money between now and July. 
The tenants must depend much on their own resources for their food 
supplies. Those who have raised their own corn, sweet potatoes, ment, 
molasses, peas, etc., will have plenty to eat and especially when they 
have good gardens. Those on the farms had as well face conditions 
as they are and realize they must make the farm self-sustaining. 
There are many farmers who do not realize yet what they must face 
this year and that all cotton farmers have the greatest problems of 
their lives. The landowners are furnishing homes, land, and wood to 
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burn to the tenants, but can lend them little money this year. The 
financial conditions are diferent from any year the farmers have faced 
in 40 years. With a big surplus of cotton on hand little money is 
available for raising another cotton crop which, with boll weevils, is 
becoming very uncertain, 

Under such financial conditions as the farmers now face it is ridicu- 
lous for the fertilizer companies to try to advance the price of com- 
mercial fertilizers. This has been done in the face of the big drop 
in the price of cotton, which means almost disaster to the cotton 
section. According to the list price the combined fertilizer companies 
have put out through the Farm Bureau to the farmers, acid and all 
mixed goods have been raised from 50 cents to $2 per ton over last 
year’s prices. It is true that the fertilizer companies can have a few 
farmers to ship out some carloads of fertilizers now under a guaranty 
of prices during the spring season with the hope of broadcasting the 
news the farmers are accepting the prices, but the great mass of 
farmers can not buy at the present prices. In fact, during the past 
two years the farmers have paid out 40 per cent of their cotton crop 
for fertilizers and borrowed it from the banks. The farmers must 
rotate crops, cut down the cost of raising cotton, and raise all their 
food supplies. They can no longer depend on obtaining all their cash 
from cotton, They have failed at that. They are now forced to 
change their system. They will find all the above to be true when they 
undertake to finance themselyes for this year. 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, the fact that there will 
be an increase in the cost of fertilizers to our farmers is little 
less than a tragedy to the southern people. Those of you who 
are acquainted with the Southern States east of the Mississippi 
River know that the farmers can not produce cotton without 
fertilizer, and we can hardly produce it, anyway, in competition 
with the great States west of the Mississippi River. In increas- 
ing the prices in the cost of fertilizer it is interpreted as being 
a prospect of more distress. 

You will probably be surprised if I tell you that almost one- 
third of the value of our money crop, which is cotton, although 
we grow many other things—cotton is the principal money 
crop—and some put that even higher during the last few years. 

It will be noted that the editorial states that an increase in 
the cost of fertilizer has been announced of from 50 cents to 
$2 a ton. 

In connection with that, the Fertilizer Trust—and I deem it 
a trust—headed by one Charles H. Brand, who has his head- 
quarters here in Washington and whose principal business seems 
to be lobbying in the interest of the Fertilizer Trust—sent a 
circular out a few days ago to probably every Member of Congress, 
certainly to some southern Members, on Muscle Shoals and fer- 
tilizer manufacturing. The purpose of the circular was to fur- 
ther discourage the manufacture of fertilizer at the great Gov- 
ernment plant at Muscle Shoals, which has cost, according to 
various estimates, around $150,000,000, or more, of the people’s 
money ; and it was the understanding in the national defense act 
of 1916 that that plant would be used to manufacture nitrates 
and high explosives in time of war and that in time of peace 
it would be used in the manufacture of fertilizer for the 
farmers. 

A bill to solve this problem has been pending at various times 
before Congress, and has passed this House a time or two and 
has been yetoed by the President of the United States. We 
are now informed that as soon as the tariff bill is finished 
in the Senate, that body is going to take up again the con- 
sideration of a bill to dispose of Muscle Shoals, I hope that 
that disposition will be accomplished, and accomplished in the 
interest of the people of the United States, with a provision 
written into the law assuring the farmers that the plant will 
be used for the manufacture of fertilizer. All of the surveys 
and all of the evidence that have been presented show that we 
are paying 50 per cent or more than we should for the highest 
grade of nitrate, and that could be remedied if we could put 
into use the project at Muscle Shoals, which has been a problem 
in Congress for 10 long years. As a Member of Congress from 
that section, I especially appeal to this House that at this ses- 
sion of Congress the leaders of the House will join in passing 
a bill which will provide for the operation of this plant and 
safeguarding the interest of the people in the manufacture of 
fertilizer that our people may have this relief. Take the case 
of many of the farmers in the South. When they have any 
kind of short crop, and we usually have them, it nreans this: 
If the crop of the farmer is cut half in two, as it frequently is, 
it leaves him in a position where he is practically unable to pay 
his fertilizer bill; and if we could reduce the cost of fertilizer 
50 per cent, or even 3344 per cent, many times it would mean 
the difference between dire poverty and ordinary living for our 
people. It is a vital question. 

Mr. Speaker, the Rules Committee has before it now, I am 
informed, a matter in respect to ordering an investigation of 
the Cottonseed Oil Trust. When that comes before the House, 
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if it does, if it is germane, I hope to haye placed upon it an 
amendment which will also include an investigation of the 
Fertilizer Trust, which at this time, if not germane, I expect 
to introduce a resolution to accomplish this purpose. There is 
less money in the South and in those sections where people 
have to buy fertilizer than ever before in the history of our 
farming people, and to increase the price of fertilizer is sad 
news, indeed. It is like meat and bread to our people, because 
there is no such thing as making a cotton crop or any other 
crop, practically, in the South without the use of some commer- 
cial fertilizer. 

There is another thing that is of importance in connection 
with the disposition of Muscle Shoals. Regardless of what 
may be said in these flowery addresses by the Secretary of 
Labor telling us that conditions are improving—and I am no 
partisan, and I do not believe any Member of this House would 
accuse me of that—we must recognize that there is widespread 
unemployment in the country, and if we could put this great 
Government plant to work it would provide employment for sev- 
eral thousand people and would mean a great deal to that 
section of the country—not only that section of the country 
but to other sections of the country. I have gladly supported 
and will do so in the future all necessary and beneficial devel- 
opment projects that have come before this House which mean 
immediate employment of our people; and in that connec- 
tion I compliment the States and the cities on how they have 
joined in that program of trying to provide employment for our 
people in this crisis. 

The editorial states that during the past two years the farm- 
ers have paid out 40 per cent of their cotton crop for fertilizer 
and have borrowed it from the bank. Of course, borrowing 40 
per cent at interest from the bank means that by the time it is 
paid it will amount to about one-half of the crop. This, taken 
in connection with the conditions that developed last fall, with 
the lowest price we have gotten for our cottonseed in some 
years, an auxiliary element of a cotton crop, has put our farm- 
ers in dire distress. 

In closing, I appeal to this House that we do something tangi- 
ble to help the farmers. I supported the bill which was passed, 
which was the President’s plan, and I gave it hearty support, 
and spoke over my district urging giving it a trial; but, as you 
know, I never have believed that it would solve all our farmers’ 
problems. But if we could get our farmers in the South cheaper 
fertilizer, it would mean real, tangible relief to the farmers, 
and I hope that we will investigate the Fertilizer Trust and 
settle the problem of Muscle Shoals in the interest of the people. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my purpose is to set forth as briefly as I can the prominent 
features of this first deficiency appropriation bill for this Ses- 
sion of Congress. All of the items, except a few minor ones 
that are provided for in this measure, came to our committee 
by means of estimates from the Budget, approyed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The amount recommended to be 
appropriated in the bill totals $48,177,854.12, which sum is 
$3,220,281.89 less than the amount of the Budget estimate. 

While the bill contains numerous items covering many depart- 
ments of the Government, a very large proportion of the total 
amount is caused by sums needed to carry into effect new laws 
or treaties. The bill also makes provision for a class of items 
such as judgments of courts, audited claims allowed by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, and claims adjudicated under statutes 
and certified to Congress for appropriation. There is also a 
large number of items covering emergencies in the public sery- 
ice which have arisen since the regular appropriations were 
made. The pure “deficiencies” are few in number and small 
in amount, the bulk of the amount coming under the term “ legal 
deficiencies.” 

The principal amounts are set forth in the following explana- 
tions under the various departments and establishments: 

LBGISLATIVE 


By the legislative pay act approved June 20, 1929, Congress 
increased the compensation of officers and employees of the legis- 
lative branch so as to place them more nearly on an equality 
with the employees in the executive departments. The act took 
effect July 1, 1929, and the sum of $910,641.38 is included in the 
accompanying bill on that account. 

The sum of $50,000 is recommended for gratuity payments to 
beneficiaries of deceased members and $5,000 is carried for pay- 
ment under the existing agreement for the preparation and edit- 
ing of the supplement to the United States Code. 

A total of $29,325 is recommended for the Capitol Building and 
Grounds, which includes $14,388 on account of the razing of a 
number of the temporary dormitory buildings on the Plaza and 
leveling the site, $3,874 for the replacement of a water main in 
the front of the Capitol Building, $3,063 for replacement of 
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plumbing and water mains leading to the Capitol Building, 
$5,000 for. emergency painting in various rooms in the Capitol, 
and $3,000 for emergency repairs and replacements on account 
of the recent fire. 

It is the purpose to tear down the Government hotels between 
the Capitol and the Union Station. There will be no further 
appropriations for the maintenance of those hotels, The razing 
of those hotels will commence immediately after the expiration 
of the present session, or about the 1st of July. 

The sum of $40,000 is allowed for the installation of a 30-inch 
water main to run from Second and C Streets SE. to the front 
of the Capitol power plant on E Street to insure an adequate 
supply of water for that plant without jeopardizing the water 
supply for that section of the city. 

A sum of $12,500 is carried for screening greenhouses and the 
installation of a soil sterilizer to conform to the plant quaran- 
tine act in connection with the prevention of the spread of the 
Japanese beetle. Two items for improvement to heating sys- 
tems in connection with the Botanic Garden have been deferred 
for consideration in the legislative appropriation bill. 

By reason of the necessity for the removal of the Botanic 
Garden, it has been found necessary to erect two greenhouses, 
and by direction of the superintendent and on the recommenda- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture these greenhouses have 
to be screened, It seems far distant from this date when we 
can hope for the completion of the new Botanic Garden. Of 
the property required, there has been but one piece of property 
acquired up to this time, and that is the church property at the 
foot of the hill, 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE 

An item of $6,000 is carried for miscellaneous contingent 
expenses and the sum of $200,000 is recommended for mainte- 
nance, repair, and alteration of the Executive Mansion, includ- 
ing the rehabilitation and reconstruction of the office building 
necessitated by the recent fire. The amount for the building is 
$145,000, of which $30,000 is for air-conditioning apparatus, 

To give some idea of the construction of this’ building, not- 
withstanding that all the walls are intact and most of the in- 
terior is intact, the reconstruction is going to cost more than 
the original appropriation for that building. 

ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGD 
An appropriation of $200,000 is carried, to bring the amount 


for the current year up to $2,500,000, which is the economical 
rate of expenditure on the project in order that it may be 
finished at the contemplated time and within the estimated 


limit of cost. It is the expectation that this bridge will be 
open at the end of next year. It is contemplated that it will be 
completed by the time we celebrate the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of George Washington’s birth.’ 

BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

Appropriations, respectively, of $7,120 and $10,000, are recom- 
mended for the Bureau of Efficiency and the Civil Service Com- 
mission to cover the compensation of employees detailed for 
service with the Personnel Classification Board and made nec- 
essary by a ruling of the Comptroller General terminating the 
detail of certain employees from the executive departments, 

Heretofore the necessary employees have been detailed from 
the various departments for this classification work, but with 
the exception of experts who may be detailed for a short period 
of time the comptroller holds that the regular employees must be 
furnished by the three agencies that make up the board. 

FEDERAL AID FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The sum of $37,000 is recommended for cooperative vocational 
rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry as authorized by 
law and necessitated largely by the fact that the States of Con- 
necticut, Maryland, and Texas have accepted the benefits of 
the act. 

That is caused by the fact that some of the States that have 
not heretofore come in for the benefit of this act have come in, 
and that is the cause of the deficiency. I desire to say to the 
committee and to the Members of the House that this is the 
final appropriation that will be made for vocational training 
for disabled men unless there is further legislation. In passing, 
I wish to pay my respects to the wonderful work that has been 
achieved by this organization. There has never been money 
expended by the United States that will bring back a better 
return than the sums we have appropriated to rebuild these 
men under these trained forces. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

Appropriations aggregating $240,000 are recommended for the 
commission to meet unusual expenditures caused by Senate reso- 
lutions requesting the commission to investigate public utilities, 
chain stores, newsprint paper, cottonseed prices, and peanut 
prices, 
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The appropriation that was submitted in the general bill, 
as the committee will recall, was increased $140,000 a few 
days ago. If the amount we then appropriated is taken into 
consideration with the amount herein appropriated, it should 
go far toward completing these special investigations. It is 
hoped they will be accomplished within the next fiscal year, but 
that is a problem yet to be solved. 

PATENTS AND DESIGNS BOARD 

An appropriation of $1,000 is recommended to enable the 
patents and designs board to make an award for a complete 
assignment to the United States of a patent relating to a testing 
and training device for aviators, 

PERSONNEL CLASSIFICATION BOARD 


The sum of $20,000 is recommended for printing the pay 
schedules and for temporary clerical services in preparation of 
the final report of the board on pay of employees in the field 
service. 

PORTO RICAN HURRICANE RELIEF COMMISSION 

The act of December 21, 1928, authorized a total of $8,150,000 
for relief in Porto Rico in connection with the distress wrought 
by the hurricane in that island. This sum consisted of $50,000 
for administrative expenses, $100,000 for the purchase of seeds 
and seedlings for distribution to farmers, $6,000,000 for the 
making of loans to planters, and $2,000,000 for school buildings 
and roads. To date there has been appropriated under this 
act $7,150,000, and the remaining $1,000,000 is carried in the 
pending independent offices appropriation bill. On January 22, 
1930, another act was approved authorizing $1,000,000 additional 
for loans and $2,000,000 additional for school buildings and 
roads. An estimate was considered in connection with this bill 
for this latter sum of $3,000,000 and that amount has been 
eliminated. The committee was informed that practically none 
of the $2,000,000 would be used for schoolhouse construction or 
road-building material, or relief from distress caused by the 
hurricane, it being rather the purpose to use the amount for 
labor as a measure of relief from distress caused by unemploy- 
ment. The committee believes this policy is not in accord with 
the purposes of Congress in passing the act and is a policy which 
it is not wise to enter upon anywhere. 

The independent offices appropriation bill which passed a few 
days ago, also carried an item of $1,000,000 for loans. As I have 
stated, the total is $3,000,000, $2,000,000 of which was for roads 
and for schoolhouses and $1,000,000 for loans. After that bill 
passed the House the committee heard the evidence of the War 
Department, which has the execution of this appropriation, and 
discovered that the schoolhouses have practically been com- 
pleted, that the roads, for the most part, have been completed, 
and that the real purpose of the $2,000,000 for the schoolhouses 
and roads is to give employment to the unemployed people in 
Porto Rico. So the committee came to the conclusion that the 
gratuity we have already given to Porto Rico in the way of 
loans and in building roads and repairing the devastated places 
there, especially the schools, has been more than generous, for 
we have unemployment in abundance in the United States and 
that, in my opinion, should first have our consideration. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC PARKS 


Sums aggregating $124,874 are recommended for salaries and 
expenses in connection with the occupancy by the Government 
of the building purchased from the Southern Railway Co. for 
the triangle development. The sum of $440,000 is carried for 
the acquisition of a site and the commencement of work in con- 
nection with the public warehouse for the consolidation and 
coordination of Government purchases and a contract authori- 
zation is provided to enable the director to place the whole 
project under contract at a cost not to exceed in the aggregate 
$1,750,000 as authorized by law. 

You will recall that during the last days of the regular ses- 
sion of the last Congress a bill passed this House enlarging the 
authority of the general supply committee and also authorizing 
the erection of a warehouse to house the purchases of this 
committee. It is thought that we can save hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars each year by reason of the authority given to 
this committee and by reason of having a place in which to 
store the large quantities of goods purchased from the whole- 
salers and manufacturers, We believe that will result in a 
great saving to the Government of the United States, 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The sum of $21,000 is recommended for the expenses of 
preservation and maintenance in New York City of the Gel- 
latly art collection recently accepted by the Government. 

It is estimated that the value of this art collection is more 
than $4,000,000, 
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Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Why is it kept in New York? 

Mr. WOOD. It is kept in New York for this reason: That 
under the terms of the gift it must be kept in the place where 
it is now housed for a period of some four years, and we are 
expected to pay the rental and upkeep of it during that time 
and that is the purpose of this appropriation. Immediately 
upon the expiration of that lease the art collection will be 
brought to Washington, 

UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT BUILDING COMMISSION 

The sum of $500,000 is recommended as an initial appro- 
priation for the removal of the buildings now on the site and 
for the commencement of work under the total authorization 
for the new building of $9,740,000. 

UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU 

The sum of $8,000,000 is recommended toward the construc- 
tion of new hospital facilities as authorized under the act ap- 
proved December 23, 1929. The total amount authorized under 
that act is $15,950,000 and the amount recommended herein 
will be sufficient to carry the construction work at such of the 
hospitals as may be deemed necessary until the next appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I notice that the sum of $8,000,000 
is recommended toward the construction of new hospital facili- 
ties. A total of how much has been appropriated for that 
purpose? a 

Mr. WOOD. For hospital purposes from start to finish? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Yes; I think I remember somebody 
saying $100,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. About $90,000,000. 

Mr. WOOD. I thought it was more than $100,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. But with the new appro- 
priation it is a little over $100,000,000. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; with this additional appropriation it is 
over $100,000,000. 

For military and naval insurance a total of $7,250,000 in 
direct appropriations and $3,500,000 of reappropriation, a total 
of $10,750,000, is recommended. This sum is due largely to ex- 
penditures in excess of expectations for lump-sum payments of 
remaining installments of insurance to the estates of deceased 
veterans upon the death of the designated beneficiary and also 
to the large number of insurance claims being allowed by the 
courts. 

For military and naval compensation reappropriations aggre- 
gating $8,600,000 are allowed on account of new claims, in- 
creased disability ratings, and the retirement of 2,600 more 
disabled emergency officers than was originally estimated under 
the act of May 24, 1928. 

A reappropriation of $3,000,000 is recommended for medical 
and hospital services on account of increased requirements for 
the hospitalization of nonservice-connected cases and also for 
the equipping of a larger number of beds than was estimated in 
the hospital construction program for the current year. The 
sum of $3,000,000 is reappropriated for adjusted service and de- 
pendent pay. This amount is necessary to provide for the pay- 
ment of the $60 bonus to dependents of soldiers, sailors, and 
marines who died in the service prior to July 1, 1919. These 
payments were authorized by the act of July 3, 1926. The dis- 
bursements so far aggregate approximately $2,500,000. 

The total amount for the Veterans’ Bureau is $15,250,000 of 
direct appropriations and $18,100,000 of reappropriations, or a 
total of $33,350,000. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


An item of $65,000 for the control and prevention of the spread 
of pest mosquitoes has been eliminated from the bill, the conr- 
mittee being advised that there was no public-health problem 
involved in connection with this program. 

I will say to the committee that mosquitoes were discovered 
last year somewhere down near the White House, and for the 
purpose of preventing their spread and propagation and sup- 
pressing the nuisance some money was spent on the part of the 
District of Columbia. In order to take proper precautions it 
was thought it would be well to spend $65,000 for prevention 
purposes this year. The committee, however, concluded that a 
few mosquitoes, inasmuch as they were not harmful to health, 
and the health officer testified that they were not, would be a 
good thing in order to remind those working for the Govern- 
ment of the duties they are expected to perform. 

Sums totaling $65,000 are recommended for the workhouse 
and reformatory, of which $30,000 is transferred from the esti- 
mates for the District of Columbia bill for the fiscal year 1931. 
The $65,000 comprises $25,000 for a laundry building at the re- 
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formatory, $30,000 for the acquisition of laundry equipment, 
$4,000 for a motor truck, $1,000 for laundry supplies, and $5,000 
for the reconditioning and transfer of equipment from the Gov- 
ernment-hotel laundry to the proposed plant at the reforma- 
tory. The plant will accommodate the laundry work for the 
Federal Goyernment now done at the Government-hotel laundry 
(to be abandoned July 1, 1930, by razing of the buildings to 
make way for the Capitol Plaza extension) and certain of the 
work for the municipal government as well as for the institu- 
tions there. 

In view of the fact that the Government hotels are to be 
torn down, it will be necessary to reestablish the laundry if the 
Government is to continue the work of laundering for the Gov- 
ernment offices. It is the purpose to reestablish this laundry 
at Lorton, It has been demonstrated that a very great saving 
can be had, and is being had, to the Government by having the 
laundering done under Government supervision at the Govern- 
ment hotels, and they have been paying about $10,000 a year for 
labor that will not be necessary when this work is done at the 
reformatory. 

Mr. KETCHAM, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Is the construction of the new building to 
be undertaken in time so that the laundry may be in operation 
before the razing of the old building? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; that is the purpose of the appropriation 
in this deficiency bill. It is proposed to commence the tearing 
down of these Government hotels and the buildings around the 
grounds where the laundry now stands about the Ist of July, 
and it is hoped that the new establishment may be installed and 
in working order before that time. I may say in addition that 
the Gallinger Hospital has laundry capacity for all of the work 
of that institution, together with what is necessary to be done 
for the other activities in the municipal government, and that 
laundering will be done there. 

The sum of $550,000 is recommended for sites and construc- 
tion of modern high-temperature incinerators for the destruction 
of combustible refuse as recently authorized by law under a 
total cost of $850,000. Provision is made in connection with 
the appropriation for the enlargement of the sites authorized to 
be acquired in order that they may be adequate for the purposes 
for which they are needed. 


An item of $26,000 is recommended for street cleaning to 
cover the expenses incurred in connection with snow removal. 
This amount has been used from current street-cleaning funds 
and unless replaced street-cleaning activities will need to be 
considerably curtailed before the close of the current fiscal year 


in order to avoid a deficiency. The purpose of this item is to 
replace in the emergency funds of the District of Columbia the 
sum that was expended during the recent snows. I want to 
say that in all my experience and observation there is not a 
town in the United States of 10,000 inhabitants that seems to 
be as helpless and completely at a loss to know what to do 
when a snow comes as the city of Washington. The spectacle 
that presented itself when this last little snow came, which 
would have been an object of very small concern so far as clean- 
ing it away in any first-class city in the United States outside 
of Washington, was that this city seemed to be absolutely help- 
less with the facilities at hand. They did manage to pile the 
snow up toward the edge of the streets and up against the side- 
walks and there they let it freeze, causing a greater obstacle 
than if they had left it as nature placed it on the earth; but 
we are hoping they may yet learn something. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The amount recommended for the Department of Agriculture 
is $6,133,000, which is $30,000 in excess of the Budget estimates, 
The principal items included under the recommended totais are 
as follows: 

The sum of $30,000 is recommended for equipment, mainte- 
nance, and operating expenses for the new central portion of the 
main administration building which is expected to be ready for 
occupancy about April 1. 

Sums aggregating $3,455,000 are recommended for the Forest 
Service to cover expenses incurred for fighting forest fires dur- 
ing the past season and to provide for emergencies during the 
remainder of the present fiscal year. The past year was a dis- 
astrous season, a total of 7,277 fires occurring in the national 
forests with a damage of $5,162,237 and an acreage burned, in- 
cluding private land in the national forests, of over 1,000,000 
acres. The sum of $180,000 is recommended to enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to combat the infestations of the mountain 
pine beetle and the western pine beetle in the national forests in 
Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming. 

Additional sums of $100,000 and $188,000, respectively, are 
recommended for enlarged activities in connection with the con- 
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trol and prevention of the spread of the gypsy and brown-tail 
moths and the Japanese and Asiatic beetles. 

It is very questionable whether we are not wasting more 
money than we are conserving property in these large appro- 
priations that are made for the control or eradication of these 
pests. We have got a quarantine existing now in the State of 
New Jersey against the Japanese beetle, the purpose being to 
confine that pest to a certain area, but they have failed in 
accomplishing that purpose. It has been discovered that this 
beetle, in season, Jumps on every moving thing that goes through 
New Jersey and finds its way out through the quarantine. All 
the care they have taken has entirely failed to prevent its 
spread; and as I have stated here before, in my opinion there 
never has been a pest that has established itself in the United 
States that was ever destroyed by legislation. Many of them 
have been destroyed by their own natural enemies. There are 
gentlemen here who perhaps remember years and years ago we 
had an old potato bug that came in swarms and by legions, and 
uniess he was got rid of in a very short space of time he would 
absolutely denude the potato plants. This potato bug has gone, 
and there has not been a vestige of him seen for more than 20 
years. The way they got rid of him in those days was to take 
an old tin pan and go out in the potato patch and beat it like 
you would beat a drum, and he would beat it. ({Laughter.] 
And there was never any appropriation made to get rid of him, 
either. [Laughter,] 

The sum of $2,000,000 is recommended as the final appropria- 
tion under the authorization of $7,500,000 for the fiscal year 
1930 for the construction of roads and trails in national forests. 

The Budget estimate of $60,000 for experimentation in con- 
nection with the prevention of the spread and control of the 
oriental fruit moth has been increased to $100,000 in order that 
two such experiments may be carried on instead of one. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

The amount recommended for the Department of Commerce is 
$6,434,947.90, which is $35,000 less than the Budget estimates. 

The principal items include $259,700 for the Aeronautics 
Branch, in order to provide for the examination and rating of 
civilian schools giving instruction in flying and for increasing 
the work of inspection and regulation in connection with com- 
mercial aviation and for increased funds for research work and 
weather reporting in connection with air-navigation facilities. 

The sum of $5,740,000 is recommended for carrying on the 
work of the Fifteenth Census, the original appropriations for 
which became a law prior to the passage of the act providing 
for the taking of the census. A distribution census was pro- 
vided for in the new act, the cost of which is estimated at 
$2,800,000, and the remainder of the amount carried in this bill 
is applicable to the general census work, which will commence 
on April 1. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Can the gentleman give us any estimate of 
how long it is going to take to complete the census? 

Mr. WOOD. That depends on what the gentleman means by 
completing the census. Of course, there are several divisions 
of the census, 

Mr. BRIGGS. I was referring mainly to the population 
census, 

Mr. WOOD. The population census is supposed to be taken 
in two weeks in the cities and four weeks in the rural districts, 
Of course, it will take some time to compile the figures after- 
wards, 

Mr. BRIGGS. That is what I am referring to; not only the 
actual compiling of the figures in the field, but the completion 
of the work to make it available. 

Mr. WOOD. I have been told, I do not know how true this 
may be, there will be a tentative submission of the population 
census within about six months. 

The sum of $81,000 is recommended for the restoration of 
aids to nayigation and structures in connection therewith de- 
stroyed by hurricane and storm damages in the fall of 1929 on 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and on Lake Michigan. 

The sum of $70,000, in lieu of $105,000, is recommended for 
the enlargement of the force in the Patent Office for work on 
the arrearage of patent cases. 

The sum of $180,000 is recommended for the Bureau of Mines 
for payment for 11,833 acres of land on the cliffside structure 
in Texas in connection with the Government helium reserves, 
now under a contract of purchase. 

It may be interesting to call the attention of the House to 
the fact that a few years ago it was estimated or stated that 
the only field where helium could be found in any considerable 
amount was in one portion of Texas. Since that time, how- 
ever, it has been discoyered that helium is to be found in many 
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places throughout the United States, notably in Kansas, Colo- 
rado, and in Nebraska. So I guess we are going to have helium 
for a long while. 

A short time before we got into the war, and before the 
Budget was adopted, some expert gentlemen came before what 
was then the legislative subcommittee, that had charge of the 
appropriations for the clerical force of the United States, and 
submitted a report showing they had come to the conclusion 
that within less than 10 years the coal that was possible to be 
mined in the United States would be extinct. Thus it is 
shown how little some of these scientific gentlemen know. We 
have more coal now, apparently, than they ever dreamed of. 
(Laughter.] 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The amount recommended for the Department of the Interior 
is $2,711,726.89, which is $25,788.05 more than the Budget 
recommendations, Of the amount recommended for the depart- 
ment the sum of $2,142,114.03 is for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, 

For this bureau there were submitted two special items, one 
of $1,100,000 for support and education of Indian pupils in 
Indian schools and one for $400,000 for conservation of health 
of Indians. The program contemplated under these two sums 
covered a longer period of expenditure than is now possible and 
did not fit in with the Budget estimates and the Interior De- 
partment bill as already passed for the next fiscal year. In 
view of the shorter period of time for which these funds will 
be available and in order that they may fit the Budget program 
adopted for the Interior Department appropriation bill for 1931, 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs has approved and submitted 
the following revised estimate of expenditures under the item 
of $1,100,000 for support and education of Indian pupils in 
reservation and nonreservation schools: 


~- $415, 000 
200, 000 
50, 000 


itional personnel... 
Addition: 
Noonday lunches in day schools 
Subsistence of pupils retained in boarding schools during 
summer months 
Subsistence increase allowed for boarding schools, fiscal year 
1931, remainder present fiscal year._.____.-...__--.-__.... 


40, 000 
95, 000 


In connection with the estimate of $400,000 for health of 
Indians and a proposed reappropriation of $55,000 for the con- 
tinuance of construction work in connection with certain hos- 
pitals, the bill carries the item of $400,000 and a reappropria- 
tion of $70,000 for conservation of health, based upon the fol- 
lowing memorandum which was furnished by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs after the hearings and as a result of further 
study and consideration of these items: 


Amounts for consideration 


Supplemental estimate, fiscal year 1930_.---_-----.____ —— $400, 000 
Cheyenne River and Cantina: ock Sanatorium appropriation 
for construction to be applied on construction now under ToDo 


470, 000 
NEW TENTATIVE DISTRIBUTION FOR ABOVE AMOUNT 


Completion and equipment, Fort Totten nonreservation board- 
ing school hospita 
Completion and equipment, Plandreau nonreservation board- 
ing-school hospital 
Completion and equipment, Colorado River hospital, Arizona. 
Completion and equipment, including tuberculosis wing and 
quarters for personnel; 
Fort Belknap. 
Tongue River. 
a ES RI EES IE SES LSA ene eee 
Pawnee and Ponca 
Pine Ridge 
Hayward 


5, 000 


15, 000 
15, 000 


50, 000 


Total to complete and equip hospitals now under con- 
struction 

Salaries and expenses of new personnel and equalization of 
salaries of present personnel, fiscal year 1930 

Purchase of equipment and supplies and construct 
quarters for new — fiscal year 1980 

oom ory asap or operation of existing hospitals, fiscal 
year 


i inet ace a 470, 000 


Total______ 


The item of $40,000 for services of engineers and assistants 
required by the Secretary of the Interior to perform his respon- 
sibilities under the act of March 13, 1928, with reference to the 
middle Rio Grande conservancy district of New Mexico, as esti- 
mated, was to be included as a part of the cost of construction 
chargeable to the Indian lands in said district. It would then 
be reimbursable from the proceeds of leases of such lands as all 
construction costs within the statutory maximum of $67.50 per 
acre, the possible result being in effect to place this additional 
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$40,000 burden upon the conservancy district. The statute in 
question does not specifically provide for reimbursement of such 
expenditures and since they are not a part of the construction 
costs of the project, but for the performance of administrative 
responsibilities of the Secretary of the Interior, the committee 
recommends a direct appropriation of $40,000, not reimbursable 
either by the district or by the Indians. 

Sums aggregating $125,000 are recommended for completion of 
work on the Coolidge Dam and the power plant in connection 
therewith, of which $37,500 is for completion of work at the 
dam and $87,500 for completion of the power plant including the 
transmission line and the switching station. 

The sum of $109,746.25 is recommended for payments to the 
Loyal Shawnee Indians of Oklahoma, in accordance with the act 
of March 4, 1929. 

For the Pension Office a total of $70,000 is allowed, including 
$30,000 for salaries and $40,000 for field expenses in order to 
expedite the handling of pension claims requiring investigation 
in the field. 

The sum of $175,000 is recommended for the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to continue the preparation of plans and the making of 
the necessary surveys in connection with the Boulder Dam 
project and the all-American canal. 

A total of $274,000 is recommended for the National Park 
Service, the principal item of which is $180,000 on account of 
fighting forest fires and emergency reconstruction and restora- 
tions due to forest fires and floods in various national parks, and 
$65,000 is recommended for the George Washington Birthplace 
National Monument in accordance with the act approved Janu- 
ary 23, 1930, to provide $15,000 for moving ‘the monument and 
$50,000 to be paid to the Wakefield National Memorial Associa- 
tion for use in connection with the restoration of the house and 

rounds. 
: The sum of $50,000 is recommended for the Geological Sur- 
vey for the plugging of abandoned wells drilled on lands where 
the mineral rights are the property of the United States. This 
appropriation is made necessary by the failure of the lessees 
to plug the wells. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The total amount recommended is $2,033,444.93, which sum 
is $110,826 less than the Budget estimates. The principal items 
comprising the recommended allowance consist of $350,000 for 
the Bureau of Investigation in order that that bureau may keep 
pace with the increased demands made upon it for investiga- 
tive work and on account of the increase in the number of 
fingerprint records. 

Increased funds are provided for salaries and expenses of 
United States marshals, district attorneys, clerks, and other 
expenses of United States courts on account of the large increase 
in the work of the judiciary. 

The amount for penal and correctional institutions is $1,161,- 
880.95, covering additional maintenance and operation costs for 
the penitentiaries at Atlanta, Leavenworth, and McNeil Island, 
and the Industrial Institution for Women at Alderson, W. Va. 

I want to say that the penitentiary at McNeil Island has been 
since its inception a source of very great trouble, and, in my 
opinion, it will continue to be a source of grave trouble. It is 
on an island and it is now the purpose of the Department of 
Justice to enlarge the holdings of the United States Government 
in connection with this penitentiary by some 1,651 acres of land. 
It is costing the Government to-day 85 cents per day for the 
maintenance of each prisoner at the McNeil Island prison, as 
against 51 cents at Leavenworth and 52 cents at Atlanta. This 
high cost is caused, as stated, by the reason of the fact that they 
have been unable to supply their own vegetables. The amount 
of tillable ground they had available was so small they have 
absolutely burned it up by excessive fertilization, and one of the 
objects in getting this additional land is that they may have 
additional ground upon which to raise vegetables; and for the 
further purpose the water they have now soon becomes salty by 
reason of the fact that they have to dig so deep that the ocean 
water seems to get into it. They want more territory upon 
which to locate more surface wells, in order that they may have 
more fresh water. 

In my opinion, if we are to maintain this penitentiary on 
McNeil Island—and it seems by reason of the great investment 
we have there now it would be almost impossible to remove it— 
we had better consider buying the whole island. 

If we buy the whole island, it would reduce the overhead 
expense for the guards. The way it is now there are a lot of 
people living on the island who have their own boats, and the 
United States Government has no control over them, and it 
furnishes a way of escape to the prisoners through this medium. 
If we buy the 1,600 acres, we would then own about one-half 
of the acreage of the island, and it occurs to me that it might 
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be a good business proposition to buy the entire island. Addi- 
tional funds are provided for the purchase of hospital and 
laundry equipment at the Leavenworth Penitentiary and for 
farm equipment and a water system at the Atlanta Penitentiary. 
At McNeil Island $60,000 is provided for a salt-water system 
and $177,000 for the purchase of approximately 1,650 acres of 
land. At Leavenworth, Kans., not to exceed $100,000 of the 
working capital fund is made available for the construction of 
a building in connection with the shoe factory. The estimate 
of $39,500 for the extension of the probation system is elimi- 
nated from the bill pending the enactment of legislation on 
that subject. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

The amount recommended is $556,500, which is $77,750 less 
than the Budget estimates. The amount recommended for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is $37,000, which covers the issuance 
of unemployment statistics on a weekly instead of a monthly 


-basis. The items of $23,500 for the survey of labor conditions 


in the Territory of Hawaii and of $11,000 for statistics of labor 
turnover have been eliminated, 

The Budget estimate of $350,000 for the Immigration Bureau 
has been approved. This amount is made necessary by the 
enactment of legislation last March providing for the registra- 
tion of aliens who came into the United States before January 
30, 1921. 

For the Bureau of Naturalization a total of $115,000 is rec- 
ommended for additional salaries and expenses under the act 
of March 2, 1929, imposing additional duties on that bureau, 
principally the taking of depositions to prove citizenship and 
the investigation of applicants’ allegations of legal entry to 
ascertain if they are here under permanent admission by immi- 
gration authorities at the time of entrance. 

For the employment service the sum of $23,000 is recom- 
mended in lieu of the Budget estimate of $50,000, for the estab- 
lishment of offices in cooperation with the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau to secure employment for veterans. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT 

The sum of $2,184,253.34 is recommended for the Navy De- 
partment, which amount is $12,000 more than the Budget esti- 
mates, 

Of the recommended sum, $176,048.90 is for the payment of 
claims of war contractors, adjusted by the Secretary of the 
Navy under the act of March 4, 1925, and certified to Congress 
for appropriation. 

The sum of $456,000 under the Bureau of Engineering and 
$1,144,000 under the Bureau of Construction and Repair, a total 
of $1,600,000, are recommended for continuing the work of 
equipping submarines with safety devices and rescue and 
salvage equipment. This work is a part of the program result- 
ing from the recommendations of the board of technical experts 
appointed after the loss of the submarine S—j. The total cost 
of the program as at present projected is $5,209,000, of which 
$300,000 has been heretofore appropriated, $1,600,000 is included 
in this bill, $1,698,700 is in the Budget estimates for the naval 
appropriation bill for 1931, and $1,610,700 will be required after 
March 1, 1931. The details of the program, comprising 28 
specific items and the cost of each, will be found on pages 569 
and 570 of the hearings. 

The estimates contained authority for the use of not to exceed 
$350,000 of the unexpended balance of the appropriation for fuel 
for the fiscal year 1930 to be made available for engineering and 
construction and repair work in connection with the recondition- 
ing of destroyers. The committee has increased the amount to 
be available for this purpose to $500,000. This amount has been 
saved in the fuel appropriation by the decommissioning of 58 de- 
stroyers, owing to the dangerous condition of their boilers. The 
use of this fund involves a total expenditure of approximately 
$3,130,000 for reconditioning and placing in commission from the 
reserve destroyers a substitute set for those found to have bad 
boilers. The set of destroyers decommissioned would have cost, 
if continued in operation, approximately $2,400,000 for overhaul 
work and the $500,000 for fuel oil. The net outlay of the Gov- 
ernment, therefore, will be approximately $230,000 and as a re- 
sult the Chief of Operations states to the committee that the 
substitute boats will be in better condition and have an estimated 
life of 10 years. 

The sum of $105,000 is recommended for continuing dredging 
at the naval operating base, Hampton Roads, Va., so that a chan- 
nel may be obtained suitable for the accommodation of either 
the Levrington or the Saratoga. 

The sum of $100,000 is recommended for the improvement of 
the power plant at the Puget Sound Navy Yard and $80,000 for 
the improvement of the power plant at the naval proving ground, 
Indianhead, Md. These sums inyolve the transfer of a turbo- 


alternator from Indianhead to Puget Sound and the purchase of 
a smaller turbogenerator at Indianhead. The net result of the 


1930 


two’ appropriations will provide the added power-plant capacity 
needed at Puget Sound and result in a saving of approximately 
$100,000 by the use of the equipment already owned by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. BRIGGS. With reference to the appropriation made for 
the construction of the veterans’ hospitals under a public law 
of 1929, the amount recommended is $8,000,000 of the $15,- 
000,000 program. Is it estimated by the committee that that 
is all that can be expended before the next appropriation bill 
becomes available? 

Mr. WOOD. That is the testimony we had before the com- 
mittee; that is all they can possibly expend within the year. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And they are going to make every effort to 
construct these hospitals with the utmost speed? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; they are taking every possible means to 
expedite it. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The reason I ask is that so many complaints 
come in from veterans entitled to hospitalization that it is a 
pressing need throughout the country to expedite the building 
as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. WOOD. There is no doubt that there are demands for 
hospital treatment by those who are in nowise connected with 
the service. There is a mistaken idea with reference to the 
amount of space now at hand. There seems to have been a 
great movement of soldiers toward the West, especially to Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. There is where the hospitals are crowded, 
whereas through the Bast and Central West there may be many 
empty beds. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Let me say that in Texas and the Southwest 
they are finding some accommodations in California, and they 
are going there for those facilities; but it is a long way from 
home. I simply wanted to know if the committee is providing 
an adequate sum for the construction of these hospitals, 

Mr. WOOD. We have given them all they claim that they can 
possibly use. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

The amount recommended for the Post Office Department is 
$356,475.90, of which the principal sum is $325,000 for special 
delivery fees for the fiscal year 1929, due to the increase in such 
fees by the act of May 29, 1928. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

The amount recommended for the Department of State is 
$126,709.77, which is $85,641.64 less than the Budget estimates, 
The committee has eliminated an item of $50,000 for the surveys 
in connection with the Inter-American Highway, believing that 
the item may well wait until a larger number of Governments 
involved in such a survey indicate that they are interested in 
the project. 

The committee was actuated, as a part of the purpose of this 
appropriation, that it was for the purpose of inducing and aid- 
ing in the construction of an international highway. I am now 
informed that that was not the real purpose; but if not, that 
can be cured in another body. 

Our experience in building international highways has not 
been a success. We built one on the dividing line between 
Arizona and Mexico, with the understanding that they would 
build one of the same width on their side. There is a fence 
running through the center of it. We have built the road on 
our side, but they have not done a single thing on their side. 
And not only haye they not built any road on their side but 
they use the one on the American side at our expense. 

The sum of $32,600 is recommended for expenses of arbitra- 
tion of the claims submitted by Canada on account of the sink- 
ing of the schooner I’m Alone, 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Do we have to pay for the sinking of the 
I’m Alone? 

Mr. WOOD. That depends upon what this commission deter- 
mines. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I note the large amount recommended for 
the expenses of this arbitration. Has any of that amount been 
expended up to date? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; I think they are at work at it now. I do 
nor recall specifically what the evidence shows on that propo- 
sition, 

Mr. STAFFORD. This does not include anything in payment 
of damages? 

. WOOD. Oh, no. 
. STAFFORD. It is for the expenses of the arbitration? 
. WOOD. Yes; for the purpose of determining the lia- 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Under what authority of law is the arbi- 
tration now proceeding? 

Mr. WOOD. It is proceeding under a treaty which provides 
for such arbitrations. 

An appropriation of $50,000 and an unexpended balance of 
$57,000 are made available for payment of expenses of trans- 
portation of Foreign Service officers and clerks on account of 
the large number of changes in posts which have been made 
during the current fiscal year. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

The amount recommended for the Treasury Department is 
$2,877,711.37, which is $48,478 less than the Budget estimates. 

The sum of $300,000 is provided for the general supply fund 
as a working balance in connection with the purchase of sup- 
plies for the Government service in accordance with legislation 
enacted last February. 

The sum of $150,000 is recommended for the Bureau of Cus- 
toms in order that the additional force provided in the 1931 
appropriations may be employed for the last three and one-half 
or four months of the current fiscal year. 

The sum of $250,000 is recommended for compensation in lieu 
of moieties for payment of informers in connection with the 
recovery of customs revenues, This amount is very largely 
covered by accrued claims which show recoveries of approxi- 
mately $700,000 to the United States, 

The sum of $50,000 is recommended for salaries and miscel- 
laneous expenses of the Federal Farm Bureau to enable the 
bureau to continue during the remainder of the fiscal year the 
organization as at present constituted for carrying on proper 
supervision and examination of the banks and other institutions 
under the jurisdiction of the board. 

Sums aggregating $74,110 are recommended for the office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency for expenses of redemption 
in connection with the program of replacing the large-sized 
currency with the new small-sized notes, 

The amount recommended for the Coast Guard is $1,342,000. 
Of this amount $260,000 is allowed for the acquisition of 80 
small boats for use on the Great Lakes and $42,000 for the 
crews for their operation. The sum of $10,000 is carried for 
the replacement of approximately 5 miles of telephone cable 
between Egmont Key and the mainland of Florida and $30,000 
is recommended for reconditioning the telephone lines from 
Cape Henry to Cape Hatteras, Va., and from Port Angeles to 
Tatoosh Island, Wash. The sum of $150,000 is recommended 
for reconditioning the Coast Guard cutter Tallapoosa. This 
vessel is now out of commission and if reconditioned will be 
good for 10 to 15 years of service. Her replacement would 
cost $700,000. 

The sum of $850,000 is recommended toward the new Coast 
Guard Academy at New London, Conn., for which a site approx- 
imating 40 acres has been donated. The project is authorized 
at a total cost of $1,750,000, and this has been increased by 
a bill recently passed by the House to $2,500,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Do the hearings disclose the number of 
small boats and large boats used by the Coast Guard Service 
in patrolling the Great Lakes and the rivers tributary thereto? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; the hearings disclose all of the boats they 
have, both in operation and those that are laid up. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And also the expense of operation? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. I expect that the Members of the House 
have been having the same experience I have had with reference 
to applications to enter Annapolis or West Point. Prior to the 
war it was almost impossible to keep our quota filled. The war 
seems to have aroused a martial spirit so that now I have a 
large waiting list and I expect each Member has had the same 
experience. To my mind if a young man wants to get an educa- 
tion equal to what he will get at West Point or Annapolis, this 
Coast Guard Academy offers a splendid opportunity; and if he 
desires to go to sea and see action he would have a better 
opportunity as a member of the Coast Guard, a graduate from 
this institution, than he will ever get, I hope, by his experience 
in the Navy. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. How long is the course? 

Mr. WOOD. Three years now, and they expect to extend it 
to four years. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. How many students have they? 

Mr. WOOD. One hundred and forty now. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. What will be the capacity of the school 
finally? 

Mr. WOOD. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do they also train these young men for 
fiying? 

Mr. WOOD. They have a few aviators. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ascribe the large increase in the number 
of applicants for the Navy and Military Academies, which I 
have received, directly to the desire aroused in the American 
youth to fly, largely occasioned by the wonderful flight of Colonel 
Lindbergh, for whom some provision is made in this bill. I 
think, if you will question the applicants, you will find that 
the large majority wish to enter the flying corps either in the 
Army or the Navy. 

Mr. WOOD. That may be correct. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
maximum number of students that could be educated for the 
Coast Guard Service is 200. Is that correct? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; at this academy. 

Mr. DUNBAR. If that is correct, where is there any great 
opportunity for young men throughout the country to receive 
this education? 

Mr. WOOD. ‘There is an opportunity at least for 200 men, 
and I have felt justified in speaking of this for the reason that 
I think the public generally has very little information with 
reference to this school. It has not been in existence very long, 
and, as I say, it is giving the young man who wants to go to sea 
and to see action every day a splendid opportunity. 

Mr. DUNBAR. What is the compensation? 

Mr. WOOD. The compensation is practically the same as 
that received by a cadet either at West Point or Annapolis. 

Mr. DUNBAR, And he can receive practically the same edu- 
cation? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; it is on all fours with the education re- 
ceived at Annapolis. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Do they have difficulty in keeping 
up their number to 200? 

Mr. WOOD. They are going to have an examination within 
the next two months, I am advised by the head of the institu- 
tion. They have not there now the number that they could 
take care of. 

The sum of $117,753 is recommended for the Public Health 
Service, of which $69,838 is for equipment and operating ex- 
penses for the new marine hospital at Detroit, Mich., which will 
be ready about March 1, and $47,915 is for additional equip- 
ment for the Ellis Island Hospital in New York. 

Under the Supervising Architect’s office recommendations are 
made for changes in the limits of cost in 14 public building 
projects due to various factors and conditions arising since the 
limits of cost were originally fixed. The projects are ali recom- 
mended by the joint board of the Treasury and Post Office De- 
partments as being essential to provide required space to 
accommodate the Government needs in the localities specified. 
The following list shows the increases proposed : 

Boston, Mass. : 
Immigration station 
Post office, courthouse, ete 
Canton, Ohio, post office, ete 
Dallas, Tex., post office, courthouse, etc 
Flint, Mich., pot office, ete. 
Jacksonville, Fla., post office, ete 
Juneau, Alaska, Federal and Territorial building. 


Lexington, Ky., post office, courthouse, etc 
Louisville, Ky., post office, courthouse, custom- 


$80, 000— $90, 000 
4, 750, 000-6, 000, 000 
510, 000- 725, 000 
250, 000-1, 300, 000 
560, 000— 650, 
1, T75, 000-2, 575, 0 
775, 000- T 
415, 000— 


2, 800, 000-2, 


VAEA r A TL TON Se 
Lynchburg, Va., post office, courthouse 550, 000- 
90, 000- 


Price, Utah, post office, ete ) 96, 
Pullman, Wash., post office, etc 100, 000- 107, 000 
Roanoke, Va., post office, courthouse, ete. 525, 000— 560, 000 
South St. Paul, Minn., post office, etc 140, 000— 160,000 

In the case of the building at Richmond, Va., a previous au- 
thorization of $1,500,000 for extension and remodeling is changed 
to $550,000 for such extension and remodeling and $950,000 is 
authorized for a parcel-post building and other Government 
offices. In connection with the enlarged limits of cost at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Lexington, Ky., the increases will be offset by 
the sale of the old buildings. 

Previous authorization for the construction of inspection sta- 
tions upon the Mexican and Canadian borders are made ayail- 
able for a building or buildings in lieu of the straight-out au- 
thorization in each instance for a single building at each place. 

The sum of $510,000 is recommended for outside professional 
services to enable payments to be made to architects heretofore 
employed in connection with a number of larger projects. We 
found that was necessary in order to expedite proceedings and 
get the buildings constructed as soon as possible. We were told 
if we furnished the men necessary to get out the ground plans 
for the building at Chicago it would take 20 men at least six 
months to get out those plans, so that in order that we may 
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facilitate the construction of other buildings throughout the 
United States, which are just as important in their way as 
these larger projects, these additional amounts have been appro- 
priated for the purpose of employing these outside architects for 
the larger projects. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would like to ask the gentleman if 
the committee has any figures showing how many post offices 
already provided for have been completed and construction actu- 
ally begun? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. I think under the general bill those places 
have been set out. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I asked the question because we are 
considering the unemployment problem and trying to get em- 
ployment for men in our districts. 

Mr, WOOD. Yes. I think the department has that in view. 
Of course, it is a big job, considering the number of post offices 
that have been authorized all over the United States. We are 
too apt to consider only the ones in our own districts. But 
when we take into consideration the great number of them 
elsewhere, and the difficulties in connection with the securing 
of title and other difficulties that we had no knowledge of at 
no time, it is not to be wondered that there has been some 

ay. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
what method is followed in the selection of these architects and 
how their fees are ascertained and fixed? 

Mr. WOOD, Yes. The fees are classified and fixed by the 
architects’ associations themselves. I do not think you get 
very far away from them except when you build monuments 
or something of that kind. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What method is followed in the selection 
of the architects? 

Mr. WOOD. They are selected by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. There is a bill pending now for the selection of 
these architects by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. There seems to be an impression sent forth 
that all of the congressional districts are going to have the new 
buildings provided within the next year or two. I think that 
is wrong. Our post-office appropriations extend over a period 
of eight years. I understand the appropriation for this year 
will not amount to more than $50,000,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. WOOD. That may be correct as to the expenditure, but 
the amount authorized is a great deal more than that, on the 
theory that the buildings will be completed year after year, 
and not in one year onl 

Mr. DUNBAR. Yes. 
eight or nine years? 

Mr. WOOD. The gentleman means the entire program? 

Mr. DUNBAR. Yes. It is not fair to assume, then, that 
eyery town which is entitled to receive a post office will have 
the construction of that post office begun within the next two 
years? 

Mr. WOOD. No. I suspect it is safe to say that even after 
an authorization is granted by Congress it will be from 18 
months to two years before the post office will be commenced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana has con- 
sumed one hour. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


Mr. WOOD. The amount recommended for the War Depart- 
ment is $2,738,116.33, of which $1,844,049.33 is for the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to cover construction 
authorized by law, as follows: 

Central Branch, Dayton, Ohio, hospital building 
Pacific Branch, Santa Monica, Calif., completion of barracks 

buildings, including mess halls, etc 200, 000 
Marion (Ind.) Branch, completion of hospital annex 100, 000 

For repairs to the Bath, N. Y., branch, the sum of $45,000 is 
recommended for rehabilitation of barracks buildings taken over 
from the State of New York in order to accommodate additional 
members. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am especially interested in this program 
of increasing the barracks at the various branch homes under 
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y. 
These buildings will all be completed in 


$1, 475, 000 
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the jurisdiction of the national board of governors. May I 
inquire whether the committee granted all of the requests of 
the board for new construction as authorized by law? 

Mr. WOOD. We did. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may say that the chairman of the board 
came before the Committee on Military Affairs with a much 
more elaborate program, showing the need of additional quar- 
ters at the various branches throughout the country. 

Mr. WOOD. We granted every dollar they asked before our 
committee. 

The sum of $85,000 is recommended for the Office of the 
Judge Adyocate General for the completion of investigation 
and reports on patents affecting the settlement of war claims 
under the act of March 10, 1928. 

The sum of 100,000 is recommended for the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office to continue the work of examination of applications 
and certification to the Veterans’ Bureau under the World War 
adjusted compensation act. The War Department has in the 
hands of applicants for correction 29,000 applications and valid 
applications on hand amounting to 86,542, a total of 115,641 
cases still to be disposed of. Some 20,000 cases have come in 
since the exptration of the statute of limitations on January 2, 
1930. 

The sum of $416,686 is recommended for the construction of 
approaches and the improvement of surroundings including nec- 
essary adjacent roadways at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
as authorized by the act approved February 28, 1929. 

This is a picture of the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. This 
is the road work leading up from the Washington Memorial 
Road, and this is the ground work of the approaches to the 
tomb. [Indicating.] 

The sum of $225,000 plus an unexpended balance of $50,000 
is made available for the replacement of a bridge connecting 
the city of Moline with the Rock Island Arsenal. The com- 
mittee has inserted a proviso in connection with this project 
prohibiting the expenditure of any of the $275,000 on the con- 
struction of this bridge except under a contract or contracts 
providing for its complete construction within the limit of the 
amount appropriated. 

The Rock Island Arsenal is on an island and the island is 
surrounded by two forks of the Mississippi River. The main 


branch of the Mississippi River is on the western side of the 


island. It is the purpose, when the dredging of that river is 
completed, so that the barges now being employed in the traffic 
upon the river can get up as far as Rock Island and on up to 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, to accommodate the great manufac- 
turing industries which are at Moline. These manufacturing 
industries are located along the smaller branch of the Missis- 
sippi River, and in order for these barges to approach the 
docks for the accommodation of these manufacturing industries 
it is necessary to do one of two things—either put a draw in 
the bridge, for which an authorization of $50,000 has been 
made by Congress, or else build an entirely new bridge. The 
bridge that is now there is a very old bridge, and it was built 
entirely for the accommodation of the arsenal, but others 
may obtain permission to use it. It was thought that rather 
than put in a draw it would be better to erect a new bridge, 
inasmuch as the present bridge is so old that it seems to be 
questionable whether it is worth while to put in a draw. It 
was testified before the committee by those who claim to know 
that a new bridge can be built for the sum of $275,000. 

That bridge will not only span the river but will also span 
the tracks that are adjacent to it. It is a source of very great 
danger now in getting to and from this bridge because of the 
many tracks which are there. There was some question in the 
mind of the committee as to whether a bridge of the kind 
proposed could be built for this sum, so in order to safeguard 
this expenditure we put the limitation upon it to which I have 
called your attention. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Is that the $275,000 to which the 
gentleman has referred? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. The bill carries $3,266,752.55 for the pay- 
ment of judgments rendered by United States courts and audited 
claims allowed by the General Accounting Office. These range 
from a few cents to many thousands of dollars, They have all 
been approved by the officers whose business it is to examine 
them and approve them, and they have all received the sanc- 
tion of those in authority. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield in that particular? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Only yesterday there was a question 
raised as to the limit of the amount of private claims which 
pyar Cian) can settle. Has the gentleman that knowledge 
at hand? 
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Mr. WOOD. Yes. Some of these private claims may be set- 
tled to the amount of $500 and others to the amount of $1,000. 
One thousand dollars is the limit. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the case of some departments the 
amount is limited to $250. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no uniform policy with respect to 
all departments. 

Mr. WOOD. No; but the maximum is $1,000 in any event. 

Gentlemen, I think I have covered the high spots in the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. If the gentleman will permit, I 
would like to go back to the bridge proposition a moment. The 
bridge, as I understand it, is between Moline and the Rock 
Island Arsenal? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes, 

Ret dan E. HULL. It does not cross the Mississippi 
ver? 

Mr. WOOD. It does not cross the main branch of the Missis- 
sippi River, but a small branch of it. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. And you have in this bill the sum 
of $275,000 to build a new bridge? 

Mr. WOOD. That is right; and it is to be built within that 
amount. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. With no draw? 

* Mr. WOOD. No draw; that is correct. 

I thank you, gentlemen. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee on Revision of the Laws: For preparation and editing of 
the laws as authorized by section 10 of the act approved May 29, 1928 
(U. S. C., Supp. III, title 1, sec, 59), fiscal year 1930, $5,000. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Woop: On page 4, after 
line 15, insert -the following: “ Contingent expenses: For folding 
speeches and pamphlets at a rate not exceeding $1 per thousand, fiscal 
years 1930 and 1931, $6,000." 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Woop: On page 4, after line 15, 
insert the following: “For stationery for Representatives, Delegates, 
and Resident Commissioners, fiscal years 1929 and 1930, $767.60.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Improving the Capitol Grounds: For care and improvement of 
grounds surrounding the Capitol, Senate, and House Office Buildings, 
under the jurisdiction of the Architect of the Capitol, including the 
same objects specified under tbis head in the legislative appropriation 
act for the fiscal year 1980, $18,262. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last figure, to direct an inquiry of the chairman as to whether 
this amount will put in condition all the Plaza grounds that 
were originally provided for plaza purposes under the resolu- 
tion of former Representative Ben Johnson. I understand this 
is the item which provides for the demolition of the Govern- 
ment hotels. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. It will not put in condition all the 
grounds. This is for the specific purpese of tearing down some 
of the Government hotels and grading the grounds there. 

Mr. STAFFORD, In addition to the Government Hotels, 
which to my way of thinking are very attractive architecturally 
as compared with some old rookeries that are used, I believe, in 
conjunction with some Senate force, I wish to inquire specifi- 
cally whether those buildings are going to be razed? I refer 
particularly to the old red-brick building formerly used by the 
fire department of the District and now being used as a garage 
for some preferred persons. 

Mr. WOOD. We inquired about that when the Architect of 
the Capitol was before us. That will be taken down at the 
same time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then there will be an unobstructed view, 
so far as buildings are concerned, between First Street and the 
Union Station? 

Mr. WOOD. There will still remain something to be done 
with reference to carrying out the entire project, which, as the 
gentleman knows, will extend around to the Peace Monument. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but my query is directed especially 
to improvement of the ground between First Street and the 
Union Station. 

Mr. WOOD. All those buildings will come down. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the grounds are going to be leveled 
and improved? 

Mr. WOOD. Absolutely. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have read in the hearings that you con- 
template moving the power house to some other place so that 
that building may be razed also. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; all those buildings are to come down. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin yield so 
that I may ask a further question of the chairman of the 
committee? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDSON. Does the gentleman also include in that 
statement the building now being used for vocational education 
purposes? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; that building is to come down. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BOTANIC GARDEN 


For screening greenhouses and installation of a soil sterilizer, fiscal 
years 1930 and 1931, $12,500. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last figure for the purpose of directing an inquiry of the chair- 
man of the committee. I understand it is planned to remodel 
very shortly the Botanic Garden. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In that event, what is the need of providing 
for some temporary work, as carried on under this item for 
screening greenhouses and installation of a soil sterilizer? 

Mr. WOOD. There are two purposes, one is to comply with 
the plant quarantine act and the other is to protect a number 
of rare and valuable plants that could not be replaced anywhere 
else in the world and put them into these new greenhouses. 
They will have to be moved from the place where they are now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And this is an urgent temporary appro- 
priation that is independent of the permanent construction 
plans of the Botanic Garden? 

Mr. WOOD. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the pro forma amendment in order to ask the chair- 
man why it is necessary to continue the expenditure of thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars of the people’s money for these 
Botanic Gardens. What are their functions outside of being 
private conservatories? 

Mr. WOOD. I do not know how much the gentleman patron- 
izes them, but I suspect the Botanic Garden is one of the most 
popular activities of the Government. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. But what are they supposed 
to do with all the thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars that we appropriate for them? 

Mr. WOOD. Of all the money we appropriate, I suspect if 
the gentleman would make a survey of the amount of money 
appropriated for the Botanic Garden for the last 15 years, the 
gentleman would find that they have gone more for the purposes 
for which they were appropriated than perhaps any other 
activity of the Government. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is it not a fact that their only 
function seems to be to furnish Members of Congress with 
about 50 plants a year? 

Mr. WOOD. No; that is not the only purpose at all, Every 
large city in the United States—Chicago, New York, and Phila- 
delphia—has a large botanic garden as one of the show places 
of the city. There is a great lesson to be learned by going 
through a botanic garden, especially for those whose minds are 
bent on a study of botany, the raising of flowers, and all that 
sort of thing. It is one of the things that adds to the higher 
qualities of mankind and womankind, and its usefulness ought 
not to be deprecated. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Does not the Agricultural 
Department perform about the same functions as the Botanical 
Garden? 

Mr. WOOD. In some degree; they have hothouses, where 
they raise plants for experimental purposes, and they issue 
bulletins, as a result of their experiments, which are sent 
throughout the country. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Does not the gentleman think 
that, since this administration strongly favors consolidation of 
Government activities with a view to economy, that it would be 
well to look into the facts and consolidate the Botanic Garden 
with the Department of Agriculture? 
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Mr. WOOD. Oh, I would never consent to that. If you 
consolidated the Botanic Garden with the Department of Agri- 
culture the Botanic Garden would become a mere incident, and 
finally peter out altogether. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
issue pamphlets and literature? 

Mr. WOOD. No; but you can get a list of the shrubs and 
flowers and plants that they have for distribution, and your 
constituents can select what they please, and each Member is 
entitled to so many. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I think it would be more 
valuable to save the huge appropriations made to keep up the 
Botanic Garden than to continue them in order to give away the 
50 plants each year which a Member of Congress is entitled to. 
Fifty plants a year does not materially benefit a congressional 
district containing 300,000 inhabitants. 

Mr. WOOD. I think we get more benefit out of the Botanic 
Garden than we do out of the theories furnished by the Agri- 
culture Department. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Executive Mansion and grounds: For an additional amount for the 
care, maintenance, repair, and alteration of the Executive Mansion and 
grounds, including the same objects specified under this head in the 
independent offices appropriation act for the fiscal year 1930, $200,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD. 


Does the Botanic Garden 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I assume that the amount carried for repair of 
the Executive Mansion and grounds carries an appropriation 
for putting the Executive Office in condition after the recent 
fire? 

Mr. WOOD. That is the purpose, Thirty thousand dollars 
is carried for establishing an air-conditioning plant, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman the figures as to how 
much is for the repair of the Executive Office Building? I 
noticed in passing that the building is gutted and they have left 
the walls only intact, and have even cut through them. 

Mr. WOOD. One hundred and fifteen thousand dollars, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman tell when it is to be 
completed? 

Mr. WOOD. No; they are making every effort to expedite it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume that the new building provided 
for will be fireproof, rather than the old construction, which 
was a fire trap? 

Mr. WOOD. I covered that in my remarks this morning. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I beg the gentleman's pardon; I did not 
happen to be present at that particular moment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


FEDERAL TRADH COMMISSION 


For an additional amount for authorized expenditures of the Federal 
Trade Commission in performing the duties imposed by law, including 
the same objects specified under this head in the independent offices 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1930, $215,000, to remain available 
until June 30, 1931, of which amount not to exceed $155,000 may be 
expended for personal services in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. The other day when we considered the independent 
offices appropriation bill, the Committee of the Whole increased 
the total appropriation for the Federal Trade Commission over 
that recommended by the Appropriations Committee by $150,000, 
even though the amount carried in the bill was $150,000 over 
that of the present fiscal year. I note that the $215,000 emer- 
gency appropriation is not only for the remainder of this year 
but remains available for the next fiscal year. Can the gentle- 
man inform us how much is estimated to be expended this fiscal 
year and how much during the next fiscal year? 

Mr. WOOD. That would be almost impossible to tell. I will 
say that after the amendment the other day adding to the 
sum in the independent offices bill we sent for those in authority 
and asked the question that the gentleman puts and they said it 
depended upon how fast they could get the men to do this 
work. It is not possible at this time to determine how much 
of this will be expended in 1980 and how much in 1931. It is 
contemplated by the Federal Trade Commission to complete 
these major investigations which have necessitated this appro- 
priation, the investigation of the chain stores and other matters, 
by the close of the fiscal year 1931. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The committee did not change the tentative 
amount originally agreed on by reason of the action of the 
House the other day when considering the independent offices 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. WOOD. No. The Trade Commission still thinks that 
they have not enough money to do it within the time stated. 
We thought that possibly after the addition put onto the regular 
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bill, they would not need all of this money, but they claim that 
they will need it, and some more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Trade Commission still thinks that it 
is shy some money to carry on the chain-store and water-power 
investigation? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; if they are to be completed in the coming 
fiseal year. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
they state that both appropriations together are more than 
$170,000 less than the amount they originally asked for in con- 
nection with those two appropriations in those two bills. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand that the Budget office 
cut down their original estimates? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And it was not the Committee on Appro- 
priations? 

Mr. BYRNS. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So that if any fault lies with the amount 
of the appropriation, it does not lie with the Congress, be- 
cause Congress, notwithstanding the Budget Office, increased the 
appropriation in the independent offices appropriation bill by 
$140,000. 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. Congress has allowed the entire appro- 
priation, and, as the gentleman says, increased the other appro- 
priation to the extent named. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words for the purpose of obtaining some infor- 
mation. Does the chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
understand that the Federal Trade Commission can use some 
of the appropriations provided in this bill to investigate mail- 
order houses, which are great monopolies? In the State of Wis- 
consin candidates for public office are now denouncing the alleged 
chain-store monopoly. One of the complaints is that the profits 
of said chain stores flow into other States. We have operating 
in our State, as in practically every other State in the Union, a 
great chain business institution which, in effect, has a chain 
link in every post office. I particularly refer to the W. T. Raw- 
leigh Co., of Freeport, Il., which is owned and controlled by 
the multimillionaire, W. T. Rawleigh, who, by the way, has 
been a financial angel in Wisconsin political campaigns. 

This gigantice chain system which is gathering the money 
from the people of my State and taking it into Illinois does not 
pay taxes in Wisconsin, neither does it pay rents or salaries to 
employees living in my State as do other chain stores which 
are Jocated in the State. I make this statement only With 
reference to the business transacted through the mails. 

Mr. WOOD. How do they distribute their goods? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Through the mails and through 
peddler wagons. 

Mr. WOOD. Under the law the Federal Trade Commission, 
of its own motion, can investigate that or any other concern 
where they have reason to believe there is a violation of the 
antitrust act. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I am very glad to hear that 
because in our State we have politicians denouncing the chain- 
store evils, including a candidate for governor who is the 
attorney for the Rawleigh Tariff Burean, which is subsidized 
by Mr. Rawleigh, of Freeport, Ill, the gentleman who is tak- 
ing money from the people of our State through his chain sys- 
tem, which, in effect, has a store in every post office. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC PARKS OF THR NATIONAL CAPITAL 

Salaries, maintenance and care of buildings: For an additional 


amount for personal services in the District of Columbia, fiscal year 
1930, $68,914. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last figure, in order to inquire of the chairman of the com- 
mittee the amount of appropriation now being used in the 
National Capital for public buildings. Has the gentleman got 
the gross amount for all public buildings in the District now 
in course of construction or that will be in the course of con- 
struction in the next fiscal year? 

Mr. WOOD. Fifty million dollars was authorized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If we walk down the Mall we see some 
yery large buildings there in course of construction, 

Mr. WOOD. Seventeen million dollars for the Department 
of Commerce Building. If the gentleman will get the hear- 
ings on the Treasury Department with reference to the gen- 
eral bill, he will find all of those things set out and the amount 
of each one. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I directed an inquiry to the chairman of 
the committee having in charge the independent offices appro- 
priation bill, as to whether his committee had given any con- 
sideration to the razing of the buildings on the triangle between 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets and south of the Avenue. I 
believe the gentleman from Indiana has jurisdiction of the 
Treasury Department bill, and I now direct that inquiry to 
him. I regard that group of buildings in which are Poli’s 
Theater and the Oxford Hotel as an eyesore. There is no need 
for continuing them, in view of the fact that the space there 
utilized by the Treasury Department can be found in some of 
these permanent buildings about to be finished. 

Mr. WOOD. The Archives Building, which is to be located 
in that vicinity, will be commenced very soon, and they expect 
to commence tearing down the Center Market in a few weeks, 
as I understand it. I understand they will begin to tear down 
Poli’s Theater and the Oxford Hotel about the same time. 

When the Department of Commerce Building is completed so 
it can be occupied, and when the Internal Revenue Building is 
completed so it can be occupied, these other departments will 
be transferred to them, 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is the plan of the Treasury Department 
to raze those buildings on the south side of the Avenue as soon 
as those new buildings are ready for occupancy? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Military and naval compensation: The sum of $900,000 of the unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation “ Military and naval compensa- 
tion, Veterans’ Bureau, 1928 and prior years,” $5,700,000 of the unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation “ Military and naval compensation, 
Veterans’ Bureau, 1929 and prior years,” and $2,000,000 of the unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation “ Salaries and expenses, Veterans’ 
Bureau, 1929,” are hereby reappropriated and made available for the 
purposes of the appropriation “Military and naval compensation, 
Veterans’ Bureau, 1980 and prior years.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment. which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Tarver: Amend by inserting after the 
word “compensation,” on line 1 of page 12, the following: “For the 
payment of military and naval compensation accruing in fiscal years 
prior to June 7, 1924, for disabilities provided for by the act approved 
October 6, 1917, as amended, $1,000,000.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on that. 

Mr. TARVER. I do not see any reason for my proceeding 
further until the point of order is decided. Will the gentleman 
from Wisconsin state his point of order? If he has any ground 
for making the point of order, I hope he will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not acquainted with the acts referred 
to and am not sure whether the amendment is germane to this 
provision, If the gentleman will explain his amendment, I will 
withdraw my reservation of the point of order, especially if 
he shows that it is in order. 

Mr. TARVER. I think the gentleman will agree with me that 
it is In order when I shall have made my explanation. 

It may be startling to the membership of this House when I 
make the statement to them that there is a class of World War 
veterans who under the existing laws, as construed by the 
Comptroller General, are entitled to retroactive compensation 
which has not been paid, and which the director of the bureau 
does not propose to pay them, and has submitted no estimate for 
an appropriation for their payment, because he anticipates that 
Congress will pass legislation that will take away from those 
veterans the right to the eompensation that I have referred to. 

Now, I am making a statement startling in its character, but 
I have the documents here to substantiate it. He holds that 
while under the laws of the United States, as construed by the 
Comptroller General, amounts of back compensation, running 
into the millions of dollars, are due to this class of veterans to 
which I have referred, these amounts should not, in his opinion, 
be paid to them, and for that reason he has not submitted to 
the Committee on Appropriations an estimate for the purpose of 
paying them, on the assumption that Congress is going to enact 
legislation at this session which will take away from those 
veterans their vested rights. 

Now, let me go a little further. I want to make myself 
perfectly clear. I say I have absolute evidence here on which 
to base the statements I have made. The class of cases to which 


I am glad to hear that. 
The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
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I refer is that of veterans who filed their applications for dis- 
ability compensation under the war risk insurance act, and 
pricr to June 7, 1924, but who were not able to submit the evi- 
dence authorizing the granting of disability compensation by 
showing service connection until after the passage of the World 
War veterans’ relief act, which was approved June 7, 1924. 

The director of the Veterans’ Bureau held that in that class 
of cases, the World War veterans’ relief act having repealed 
the war risk insurance act, the veterans who filed claims under 
the original act but did not then secure the necessary proof 
and after the approval of the act of 1924 submitted evidence 
showing the existence of their disabilities to a compensable de- 
gree prior to June 7, 1924, were not entitled to compensation 
prior to the date of the approval of the World War veterans’ 
relief act of June 7, 1924, on the theory that that act repealed 
the war risk insurance act and made that ruling despite the 
fact that the World War veterans’ relief act expressly reserved 
to veterans all rights accruing under the previous act. 

Now, the comptroller’s decision, which I have in my hand and 
which I will ask leave to insert in the Recorp, dated June 17, 
1929, reverses the director of the bureau and holds that in that 
class of cases these yeterans are entitled to compensation retro- 
active for two years preceding the filing of their claims, if they 
are able to show a compensable degree of disability during that 
period. 

I have taken up with the director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
some cases of this character of veterans in my district. I will 
read to you a letter addressed to me by the director in the case 
of Eugene T. Tracy. This veteran filed his claim before June 
7, 1924, and the bureau has found that he had active tubercu- 
losis from March, 1922, until his death, but refuses to pay him 
or his dependents back of June 7, 1924. He says, under date of 
August 23, 1929: 

Please be informed that a favorable decision has been rendered by 
the Comptroller General of the United States, which affects this case 
by reason of the fact that under his decision retroactive payments of 
disability compensation are in order effective as of March 16, 1922, 
whereas disability payments were effective and paid as of June 7, 1924. 

In view of the fact that existing appropriations are not sufficient to 
meet the additional expenditures, * * * payments under the de- 
cision will be withheld on account of insufficient funds, etc. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes, 

Mr. WOOD. I object, although I shall not object to the gen- 
tleman having five minutes. 

Mr. TARVER. Then I ask to be permitted to proceed for 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia to proceed for five minutes more? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. I hope the chairman of the committee will 
not make any objection to my continuing as long as 10 minutes. 
I have not hitherto taken up the time of the committee during 
this debate. I am attempting to present a question of vital 
interest to the Members of this House; a question which was 
not properly presented to his committee, and which involves a 
matter of millions of dollars due to veterans of the World War. 
I hope the gentleman will permit me to present the facts. 

In other words, referring to the director's letter to me, he 
says that the appropriations were not sufficient and that it was 
necessary to wait until additional appropriations were made 
by Congress before these just claims, legally just and recognized 
as just, should be paid. 

On February 8, 1930, I addressed to him a letter in which I 
recited these facts and made this inguiry: 

I would appreciate being advised as to whether or not payments of 
claims of this character are provided for in tbe estimate submitted to 
the present session of Congress. 


I received a reply, dated February 13, 1930, the most material 
part of which reads in this way: 

When appearing before the subcommittee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives I invited attention to this matter 
and also informed that committee that I was presenting the entire mat- 
ter to the World War Veterans’ Committee for their consideration. 


Let me interpolate here that an examination of the hearings 
had before the subcommittee referred to does not disclose a 
corroboration of that statement, 


No provision was made in the deficiency bill to cover this item, on 
the theory that until the World War Veterans’ Committee had decided 
what steps it would take in the matter, no appropriation should be 
considered. It is my understanding that the World War Veterans’ 
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Committee has authorized to be reported out a bill which includes a 
specific provision to the effect that payment prior to June 7, 1924, 
in such cases is not authorized. 


In other words, as I have tried to make plain to you, there 
has been a recognition by the Comptroller General, in the deci- 
sion which I have asked unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorv, of the fact that these men are entitled to these pay- 
ments, but he says he is asking the World War Veterans’ Com- 
mittee to report out legislation which will take that right away 
from them if it is passed by Congress, and in the meantime and 
until the Congress has passed upon the question of whether it 
will take away those vested rights, he will not submit any esti- 
mate to the Committee on Appropriations upon which an appro- 
priation to cover these claims might be based. 

Now, if there is any question in the world about the truth 
of the statements which I have made, I would like fer some 
gentleman to indicate to me just what the question in his mind 
may be. The director in his letter says he discussed this mat- 
ter with the subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee con- 
sidering this bill, but an examination of the hearings had before 
that committee shows that instead of stating to them that he 
desired action in the matter reserved until there could be action 
by the World War Veterans’ Committee he stated this, on page 
118 of those hearings: 


However, compensation payments have been steadily increasing, and 
for the month of October they exceeded $17,000,000. A variety of 
causes are responsible for this increase, such as an unprecedented 
number of new claims which are being received, and which were not 
and could not haye been anticipated; claims previously disallowed due 
to lack of substantiating evidence as to service connection are now 
being allowed where the veteran has procured the necessary evidence; 
claims previously allowed effective as of a certain date due to the 
interpretation of laws affecting various phases of the payment of 
compensation and made retroactive beyond that date by rulings of 
the Comptroller General. 


He made that statement in explanation of the appropriations 
he was requesting; he said, in effect, “I want this additional 
money to pay these classes of claims”; and so far from advising 
the committee he was ignoring claims covered by the comp- 
troller’s decision of June 17, 1929, he appears to have included 
them as claims that were being paid. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
include in connection with my remarks the decision of the 
Comptroller General and certain correspondence between myself 
and the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The decision and correspondence referred to follow: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, June I, 1929. 
The DIRECTOR Unirep STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU. 

Sm: There has been received your letter of March 30, 1929, referring 
to decision of this office dated November 5, 1928, A—24705, and request- 
ing decision of five specific questions arising in the application of the 
principles announced in the decision in the light of the past practice of 
the bureau under administrative construction of the several provisions 
of the controlling statute involved. 

The matter primarily concerns under what conditions beneficiaries 
had saved to them the right to two year’s retroactive disability com- 
pensation under the provisions of the war risk insurance act, and 1-year 
retroactive disability compensation under the provisions of the World 
War veterans’ act, in cases based on the presumption clauses of two 
statutes. The questions stated in the former decision will not be re- 
peated here. It is sufficient for the purposes of this decision to quote 
from your present submission as follows: 

“Your decision states, among other things: 

“(1) If a beneficiary had prior to June 7, 1924, either filed a claim 
for disability compensation under the presumption clause in section 
800 of the war risk insurance act, or fulfilled all of the conditions 
precedent fixed for application of said presumption clause, including 
the medical examination by a legally qualified physician within three 
years after separation from the service (section 300 of the act as 
amended by the act of March 4, 1923, 42 Stat. 1522), there was saved 
to him accrued rights to disability compensation under the repealed law. 

“(2) If a claimant whose military service began subsequent to July 
2, 1921, actually filed a claim under section 300 of the war risk insur- 
ance act prior to June 7, 1924, or had fulfilled all of the conditions 
precedent thereto, including a medical examination as required, accrued 
rights to disability compensation were saved. 

“(3) If a lawful claim was filed within less than a year subsequent 
to June 7, 1924, solely on the basis of the presumption clause of sec- 
tion 200 of the statute, the retroactive period of one year may extend 
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prior to June 7, 1924, provided the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
finds and certifies that the disability was presumed to have existed 
during the entire year. 

“If the principle set forth in rules 1 and 2 that ‘If a beneficiary 
had prior to June 7, 1924, * + * fulfilled all the conditions prece- 
dent fixed for application of said presumptive clause, including the 
medical examination by a regularly qualified physician within three 
years after separation from the service,’ intends that it is necessary 
that the evidence by which service connection is established under the 
first proviso of section 300 of the war risk insurance act, as amended, 
must have been in the possession of or received by the bureau prior to 
June 7, 1924, the principle and the practice of the bureau are in ac- 
cord, except that the bureau has never considered that the mere filing 
of a claim prior to June 7, 1924, establishes an accrued right in the 
absence of a compensable disability prior to that date. 

“With reference to rule No. 3, it may be stated that under the prac- 
tice of the bureau where a claim has been disallowed under section 300 
of the war risk insurance act, such case was reviewed on the motion 
of the bureau after June 7, 1924, by virtue of the authority contained in 
section 205, World War veterans’ act, as amended, and the claim was 
allowed under section 200 of the World War veterans’ act, as amended, 
if the requirements of that section were met, without the necessity of 
the fling of a new claim by the veteran. ‘The bureau has held (Direc- 
tor's Decision 222—A) that in such a case new evidence could not be con- 
sidered by the bureau subsequent to June 7, 1924, for the purpose of 
granting service connection under section 300 of the war risk insurance 
act in view of the provisions of section 206 of the World War veterans’ 
act. It may further be stated that the practice of the bureau contem- 
plates that where a claim has been filed under the war risk insurance 
act, as amended, it is a continuing claim not only for the benefits 
of that act but also for the benefits provided by the World War veterans’ 
act. Your decision, however, would indicate that it is necessary to file 
à new claim under the World War veterans’ act where the previous claim 
under the war risk insurance act has been disallowed, unless your de- 
cision as implied by rule No. 3 had reference merely to original claims 
filed subsequent to June 7, 1924, in cases in which no claim had been 
filed under the war risk insurance act. 

“The practice of the bureau as indicated by Regulation 193, copy of 
which was forwarded with the previous submission, precludes the pay- 
ment of compensation prior to June 7, 1924, in any case where service 

: connection is granted under the presumptive proviso of section 200 of 
the World War veterans’ act, as amended, even though the claim may 
have been filed within one year after June 7, 1924. This practice is 
founded on the theory that section 200 of the said act is not retroactive 
and that consequently section 210 of said act will not operate to permit 
payment prior to the date of the enactment. It may be stated further 
in this connection that in those cases in which a claim had been filed 
under section 300 of the war risk insurance act and had been disal- 
lowed, and where after June 7, 1924, said claim was reviewed on the 
motion of the bureau, compensation was paid as of June 7, 1924, if the 
claim met the requirements of the presumptive proviso of section 200, 
World War veterans’ act, as amended, and if claimant bad a com- 
pensable disability on that date, but no payments were made prior 
thereto. 

“It is apparent that your decision disturbs the practice of the 
bureau as outlined in Regulation 193 and as indicated by Director's 
Decision 222-A. The question, therefore, naturally arises as to whether 
Congress, although subsequently amending the World War veterans’ 
act with knowledge of such practice, has lent legislative sanction and 
approval to such practice, the legislative body not haying changed or 
amended that part of the statute so construed, 

“There is attached hereto a copy of a memorandum from the assist- 
ant director, coordination service of this bureau, wherein an estimate 
is made of the approximate disbursements involved in the application 
of your decision. 

“You are accordingly requested to advise: 

“(1) Whether the mere filing of a claim prior to June 7, 1924, es- 
tablishes an accrued right in the absence of a compensable disability 
prior to that date. 

“(2) Whether, in the event that a case has been disallowed under the 
first proviso of section 300 of the war risk insurance act, as amended, 
because of failure of the claimant to meet the requirements of said sec- 
tion prior to June 7, 1924, and the case, pursuant to a review made 
under section 205 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, 
has been service connected under the second proviso of section 200 of 
the World War veterans’ act, as amended, new evidence may be sub- 
mitted by the claimant and accepted by the bureau for the purpose 
of establishing service connection under the first proviso of section 300 
of the war risk insurance act, as amended, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 206 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended. 

“(3) Whether in any event section 210 of the World War veterans’ 
act, 1924, will permit the payment of disability compensation prior to 
June 7, 1924, where the original claim was filed within one year after 
June 7, 1924, and where the claim was allowed under the presumptive 
proviso of section 200 of said act. 
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“(4) Whether compensation may be paid prior to June 7, 1924, where 
a claim has been filed and disallowed under section 800 of the war-risk 
insurance act, and where such claim has been reviewed on the motion 
of the bureau under section 205 of the World War veterans’ act and 
compensation has been awarded under section 200 thereof, no new claim 
having been filed by the veteran. 

“(5) Whether the rule of the bureau, which recognizes an original 
claim as a continuing claim for all benefits payable under both the waf- 
risk insurance act, as amended, and the World War veterans’ act, as 
amended, and benefits authorized at any time by amendments to the 
law, is correct and should be adhered to.” 

The five specific questions will be considered and answered in the 
order stated, giving consideration, also, to the former decision of this 
office and your present explanation of the past practice of the bureau. 

(1) Involved in this question is the paragraph of your submission 
immediately following quotations (1), (2), and (3) from the decision 
of November 5, 1928. The principle stated by this office In that deci- 
sion, and the past practice of the bureau, are apparently not entirely 
in accord. Sections 600 and 601 of the World War veterans’ act 
repealed the war-risk insurance act and other prior laws. Section 602 
of the World War veterans’ act, June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 630), provided 
as follows: 

“The repeal of the several acts as provided in sections 600 and 601 
hereof shall not affect any act done or any right or Hability accrued, 
or any suit commenced before the said repeal, but all such rights and 
liabilities under said acts shall continue and may be enforced in the 
same manner as if said repeal had not been made; nor shall said repeal 
in any manner affect the right to any office or change the term or 
tenure thereof.” 

It is the view of this office that the filing of the claim for benefits 
under the war-risk insurance act, including claims for benefits under 
section 300 containing the presumption clauses, prior to June 7, 1924, 
would, under this provision, save to a beneficiary the right to have his 
claim considered and determined under the provisions of the war-risk 
insurance act. He must show, of course, that he had, prior to June 7, 
1924, a right to the benefits of the earlier law, including the existence 
of a compensable disability presumptively or actually service connected, 
and must fulfill all the conditions prescribed by the earlier law, includ- 
ing a medical examination by a legally qualified physician within three 
years after separation from the service. 

But the complete evidence to prove the claim need not necessarily 
have been in “possession of or received by the bureau prior to.June 
7, 1924," nor was it essential that the administrative consideration 
of the claim had been completed prior to June 7, 1924. This is the 
reasonable construction of the clause in the statute that the repeal of 
the earlier laws “shall not affect any act done or any right or liability 
accrued, or any suit commenced before the said repeal.” The filing of 
a claim is an “act done”—the assertion of a claimed right, and, if 
prior to June 7, 1924, any benefits flowing from such action may not 
be defeated. Not the phrase “or any suit commenced.” Certainly, 
when a suit is commenced the production of all the evidence is not 
necessarily completed. The filing of the suit is but the initiation of 
a procedure to prove the claim under the earlier law. The filing of a 
claim for disability compensation in the bureau was, also, the initia- 
tion of a procedure to prove the compensation claim under the earlier 
law; that is, an act done to enforce an existing right, and, in this 
regard, would correspond to the filing of a sult in a court. The very 
purpose of section 602 was to prevent a revocation or curtailment of 
rights under the earlier laws where proceedings to enforce same had 
been initiated. Hence, the completion of claims filed under the war 
risk insurance act was authorized by the filing of necessary proof after 
June 7, 1924, Of course, that proof must show that there was a 
compensable disability prior to June 7, 1924, either under the presump- 
tion clause of the earlier law or by direct connection with the service. 

In the form in which question (1) is stated, it is answered in the 
negative, for the reason that the existence of a compensable disability 
prior to June 7, 1924, is fundamental to an allowance of benefits under 
that statute. But referring to the previous paragraph, this office is 
not in agreement with the administrative view as to those cases where 
claim was filed prior to June 7, 1924, “that it is necessary that the 
evidence by which service connection is established under the first 
proviso of section 300 of the war risk insurance act, as amended, must 
have been in the possession of or received by the bureau prior to June 
7, 1924.” Therefore, if under the principle announced in the decision 
of November 5, 1928, as explained and amplified herein, a beneficiary 
had saved to him a right to disability compensation under the war risk 
insurance act, he would have been entitled to two years’ retroactive 
disability compensation from date of filing claim, under section 310 of 
the war risk insurance act, provided the disability was presumptively or 
actually shown to have existed during the entire period and the other 
conditions fixed by the war risk insurance act were met. 

(2) This question is answered in the negative. If the original claim 
filed prior to June 7, 1924, was finally rejected and the case closed, any 
consideration of the claim on any evidence submitted subsequent to 
June 7, 1924, would be equivalent to the filing of a new claim and for 
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consideration under the provisions of the then current statute. Rights 
under the war risk insurance act would have been saved under section 
602 of the World War veterans’ act only in those cases where the pro- 
ceedings in the Veterans’ Bureau had been initiated prior to June 7, 
1924, but had not been completed on that date. 

(8) This question is answered in the affirmative. See question and 
answer (3) in decision of November 5, 1928. What was there stated 
was intended to relate to just such a situation as presented in this 
question. 

(4) This question is answered in the negative. The principle an- 
nounced in question and answer (3) in the decision of November 5, 
1928, related exclusively to claims actually filed under the World War 
veterans’ act within less than one year subsequent to June 7, 1924. 
Included in this class would be those cases where prior claims had been 
revived by the filing of new evidence. See answer to question (2). It 
is obvious that there could not be computed a retroactive period of one 
year from date of claim, in accordance with section 210 of the World 
War veterans’ act, from a date that a claim was filed under the war 
risk insurance act. In other words, there is no date from which the 
retroactive period might have been computed. In this class of claims 
this office is in agreement with the bureau that the awards should have 
been dated from June 7, 1924. But reference is made to answer to 
question (5) with respect to the future application of section 205 of the 
statute relative to review of claims by the bureau. 

(5) Section 205 of the World War veterans’ act of June 7, 1924 
(43 Stat. 622), provides in part as follows: 

“Upon its own motion or upon application, the bureau may at any 
time review an award and, in accordance with the facts found upon 
such review, may end, diminish, or Increase the compensation pre- 
viously awarded, or, if compensation is increased, or if compensation 
has been refused, reduced, or discontinued, may (subject to the provi- 
sions of sec. 210 hereof) award compensation in proportion to the de- 
gree of disability sustained as of the date such degree of disability 
began, but not earlier than the date of discharge or resigna- 
tion, © & or 

It is understood the bureau has heretofore considered that this pro- 
visicn of law, appearing as section 305 in the war risk insurance act, 
was provided by the Congress for the purpose of authorizing and re- 
quiring the bureau to reconsider and review the rights of all beneficiaries 
of the bureau under any change in the law without the necessity of 
an application by the beneficiary. The terms of the quoted provision, 
while clearly authorizing the bureau to act in certain cases in the ab- 


sence of an application by the beneficiary, do not make the action com- 


pulsory. Neither is there anything in the provision to indicate an 
intent that all cases should be so reviewed, Action is left to the lawful 
discretion of the bureau. It will be noted, also, the section relates to 
reconsideration of claims on the basis of a change in the facts, primarily 
a change in the degree of disability whether more or less, and not to a 
change in the terms of existing law. In view of all the circumstances 
appearing, this office does not deem it necessary to make objection to 
the past practice of the bureau as stated in this question, but in the 
light of the general rule that there should be a claim filed to entitle 
to benefits of Federal statutes, and in the absence of any provision in 
the section recognizing an exception to the general rule, or otherwise 
expressly authorizing such action, it is suggested that the practice of 
reviewing cases, except in the interest of the Government, solely on a 
change in the terms of existing statute should be discontinued unless 
ind until more express authority therefor be granted by statute. 

There has been noted the statement accompanying your submission 
showing the approximate cost of granting the rights under the law as 
set forth in the decision of November 5, 1928, particularly as to grant- 
ing two years’ retroactive disability compensation to veterans whose 
rights under section 305 of the war risk insurance act were saved, and 
one entire year's retroactive disability compensation to those who actu- 
ally filed claims under section 200 of the World War veterans’ act 
within less than a year subsequent to June 7, 1924. -Whether the 
amount stated will now be the same in view of the amplification made 
herein of the principles set forth in the prior decision is not known. 
But, assuming that the amount still will be large, it would appear 
within the authority of the director to tentatively forego acceptance of 
the views set forth and submit the matter specifically to the Congress for 
additional funds, if the existing appropriations are insufficient to pay 
such claims and meet other obligations properly payable thereunder. 

Respectfully, 
J. R. McCart, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


AvcusT 23, 1929. 
Tracy, Eugene T., XC—112-137. 
Hon. M. C. TARVER, 
Member of Congress, Dalton, Ga. 

My Dear Jupce Tarver: Further reference is had to the previous 
exchange of correspondence with you concerning the case of the above- 
named veteran. 

Please be informed that a favorable decision has been rendered by 
the Comptroller General of the United States which affects this case by 
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reason of the fact. that under his decision retroactive payments of dis- 
ability compensation are in order, effective as of March 16, 1922, whereas 
disability payments were effective and paid as of June 7, 1924. 

In view of the fact that the existing appropriations are not sufficient 
to meet the additional expenditures which will result from the im- 
mediate application of the Comptroller General’s decision, it was 
suggested by the Comptroller General that the matter of following the 
decision and making payments in accordance therewith be withheld 
pending action by Congress. You are accordinglys advised that the sug- 
gestion of the Comptroller General in regard to the payments under the. 
decision will be withheld on account of the insufficient funds now appro- 
priated to meet the additional expenditures. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK T. Hines, Director. 


Frenvary 8, 1930. 
Re: Tracy, Eugene T., C-1—121-137; McCraw, Grover C., C-1-334- 
834. 
Gen. FRANK T. HINES, 
Director the Veterans’ Bureau, 
Washington, D, C. 

DEAR GENERAL HINES: Reference is bad to your letters of July 11, 
1929, and August 23, 1929, in which you advised me that under the 
decision of the Comptroller General retroactive payment of disability 
compensation prior to June 7, 1924, were in order in both of these 
cases, and stating that in view of the fact that existing appropriations 
were not sufficient to meet these additional expenditures that the mat- 
ter of following the decision and making payments in accordance there- 
with would be withheld on account of insufficient funds until the con- 
vening of Congress. 

I would appreciate being advised as to whether or not payments 
of claims of this character are provided for in the estimate submitted 
to the present session of Congress. 

Yours truly, 


FEBRUARY 18, 1930. 
Hon. M. C. TARVER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D, C. 

My Dear Mr. TARVER: This will acknowledge receipt of your commu- 
nication of February 8, 1930, relative to the cases of Eugene T. Tracy, 
C-1-121-137, and Grover C. McCraw, C—1-—334—834, 

The question involved in these cases is whether payment of compen- 
sation under section 200 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended, may be made prior to June 7, 1924. 

Immediately following the passage of the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, in the light of the discussions which took place in the hearings 
before the committees of Congress having jurisdiction over this legisla- 
tion, the bureau adopted the rule that where a man's rights to compen- 
sation rested solely on the provisions of section 200 of the World War 
veterans’ act and he had not been entitled to benefits under the provi- 
sions of the war risk insurance act, as amended, payment in such a case 
could only be made from June T, 1924. I feel sure that this decision 
of the bureau was in accordance with the intention of the Congress at 
the time of the passage of this legislation. Subsequently, as you know, 
the Comptroller General expressed a contrary opinion. Upon reconsid- 
eration and presentation of the matter to him he advised that while he 
adhered to his first decision, the bureau need not follow such decision 
but could present the matter to the next session of Congress for deter- 
mination, especially in view of the fact that no appropriations had been 
made for the purpose of making such payments. 

When appearing before the subcommittee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives I invited attention to this mat- 
ter, and also informed that committee that I was presenting the entire 
matter to the World War Veterans’ Committee for their consideration. 
No provision was made in the deficiency bill to coyer this item on the 
theory that until the World War Veterans’ Committee had decided what 
steps it would take in the matter no appropriation should be con- 
sidered. It is my understanding that the World War Veterans’ Com- 
mittee has authorized to be reported out a bill which includes a specific 
provision to the effect that payment prior to June 7, 1924, in such 
cases is not authorized. If this provision is passed by the Congress, it 
will place the legislative stamp of approval upon the bureau's construc- 
tion; and until the matter is decided I do not feel justified in taking 
any further steps in these cases. 

A copy of this letter is inclosed for your use. 

Very truly yours, 
FrANK T. Hines, Director. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman, to my mind, 
has shown that his amendment is in order, and I therefore 
withdraw the reservation of a point of order. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, this amendment should not pre- 
vail. The subcommittee haying this deficiency bill in charge 
gave to the Veterans’ Bureau every dollar that was asked. To 
come in here and attempt to put $1,000,000 on this deficiency 
billi—which deals with emergency appropriations—it occurs to 
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me, and I think it will so appeal to every member of this com- 
mittee, is asking something that should not be granted. 

No opportunity has been had to hold hearings on this propo- 
sition or to determine its merits. It may be that what the 
gentleman is talking about is right. It may possibly need legis- 
lation. I do not know. In order that this committee may vote 
intelligently and in order that they may know the necessity of 
this thing, if it is necessary, and how far it goes, it is not only 
proper and right but it is only fair to the committee that has 
this under investigation that they have a chance to hear the 
facts and it is also the duty of this committee to report to you 
the facts as they have found them. ‘There has been no hearing 
upon this proposition at all. When General Hines, the Director 
of the Veterans’ Bureau, came before this deficiency committee 
we give him the fullest opportunity to be heard and present 
all the wants that were required within the fiscal year ending 
the 30th day of June, and we did not take a single cent away 
from him. We gave the full amount. I say it is unfair to this 
House, it is unfair to the committee, and the amendment should 
not be adopted. 

Mr. KNUTSON. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What evidence have we that this appropria- 
tion is necessary? 

Mr. WOOD. Not a bit. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I am anxious that these vet- 
erans have every dollar that is coming to them, but in looking 
at page 12 of the bill I see, under the item for military and 
naval compensation, that we are reappropriating money, and 
I think if the gentleman from Georgia will read that item he 
will find it is for— 


Military and naval compensation, Veterans’ Bureau, 1930 and prior 
years. 


It seems to me that if the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
will not pay that money under this proviso you could go into 
court, mandamus him, and require him to pay it. 

Mr. TARVER. But the director says he is deferring action 
in the matter pending the expression of the will of Congress, 
and if the chairman will pardon me and permit me to ask him 
a question, I called his attention a while ago—but perhaps he 


Will the gentleman yield? 


did not hear it—to the statement made by the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau in his letter to the effect that he had dis- 
cussed this matter with your subcommittee and had told you 
he was not submitting an estimate on account of the fact that 
he was awaiting legislation by Congress. Do I understand 
from the chairman that the statement made by the Director of 
the Veterans’ Bureau is incorrect? 


Mr. WOOD. I think the gentleman must be mistaken. 

Mr. TARVER. The letter is lying on the Clerk’s desk, 

Mr. WOOD. I know that the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau said nothing with reference to this item before the 
deficiency committee at all. He may have discussed it before 
the independent offices subcommittee, and I think every mem- 
ber of this committee who was present at the time General 
Hines was there will bear me out in what I say. 

Mr. TARVER. I understood the chairman to say that he had 
no evidence before him as to the necessity for this appropriation. 
Would the chairman consider a statement by the Director of 
the Veterans’ Bureau to the effect that $42,000,000 is necessary 
for this purpose as being evidence of the necessity for the appro- 
priation? If so, I have such a letter in my possession and can 
show it to the gentleman and the House. 

Mr. WOOD. I would say to the gentleman I would consider 
the statement of General Hines or anybody else in authority 
upon any proposition, but I would like some opportunity for 
further investigation of his statement and to cross-examine 
him upon the proposition. 

It is not the duty, and it is not within the province of. the 
Congress, it occurs to me, to grant without hearing $1,000,000 
for something about which we know nothing, so far as hearings 
are concerned. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. As I understand—— 

Mr. WOOD. I yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then I will wait and get time in my own 
right. 

Ar. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I did not hear the discussion 
of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver], but when General 
Hines came before the independent offices subcommittee about 
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three weeks ago, we had a very complete hearing, and we 
granted all that he requested, which was somewhat in excess of 
$511,000,000 for the next fiscal year. This was the entire 
amount requested. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; and that is absolutely true, as I have 
stated, with reference to his request before the deficiency sub- 
committee; and remember, ladies and gentlemen, this is not a 
general appropriation bill. This bill is to carry emergency 
items. This is not an emergency item. It is not contended it 
is an emergency item, and we should keep within the purview 
of the matter we haye before us. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I have examined the records which the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Tarver] has presented, and I am thoroughly convinced 
that the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau has no right to hold 
up this money that is coming to these boys. I am thoroughly 
convinced that the Veterans’ Bureau has no right even to tem- 
porarily withhold it until the Congress can pass on whether or 
not we are going to repeal the law now on the statute books 
under which they are entitled to it. 

This matter had not been called to my attention as a member 
of the Veterans’ Committee, and if any bill were proposed with 
a provision to take from these boys the money which the Comp- 
troller General says they are entitled to, I would certainly 
oppose it, 

The Comptroller General has said that these boys are entitled 
to this money, and under these conditions it is the duty of the 
Congress to make the appropriation, whether we put it in the 
deficiency bill or in a regular appropriation bill. 

So I shall support the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Tarver], and I hope it will be adopted. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Tarver) there were—ayes 31, noes 52. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


FOREST SERVICE 


Salaries and general expenses: For an additional amount for the 
employment of forest supervisors, deputy forest supervisors, forest 
rangers, guards, and administrative clerical assistants on the national 
forests, including the same objects specified under this head in the 
agricultural appropriation act for the fiscal year 1930, $155,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last figure. 

Will the chairman of the committee explain the emergent 
need of $155,000 for the employment of additional forest super- 
visors and forest rangers and the like for the remainder of this 
fiscal year? 

I realize from the hearings that the past year has been a 
heavy year on the Forest Service in fighting forest fires. There 
has been a tremendous drain on the regular appropriation by 
reason of the exceptional spread of forest fires in the national 
forests, but I am directing my inquiry as to the need of addi- 
tional service. 

Mr. WOOD. I will say to the gentleman that the two items 
of $155,000 and $3,300,000 should be considered together. If it 
had not been for the number of people employed in this work, 
of course, we would not have spent anything like this amount 
of money. 

The regular annual appropriation that is made for fire fighting 
is a nominal appropriation because of the fact they never know 
in advance how much fire fighting they are going to have to do. 

This is practically all for services already rendered and is not 
in anticipation of services, and it is necessary because of the 
fact that there never is enough money in the regular fund to pay 
the fire fighters in the event there is a large number of fires of 
any consequence. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is compensation for services already 
performed by reason of exceptional conditions in the national 
forests on account of drought and exceptional forest devastation. 

Mr. WOOD. That is correct; yes. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Japanese and Asiatic beetles: For an additional amount for the con- 
trol and prevention of spread of the Japanese and Asiatic beetles, includ- 
ing the same objects specified under this head in the agricultural 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1930, $188,000. 


Mr. GREEN. 
ment, 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 19, after line 5, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“ Bureau of Chemistry and Soils: To enable the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to determine the iodine content of products, by analysis and other- 
wise, for fiscal years 1980 and 1931, $7,000.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
amendment. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman and my colleagues, the purpose 
of the amendment is to enable the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils to make further study and research and analysis of the 
yarious plants, particularly fruit and vegetables, which have a 
high iodine content for the purpose of determining their value 
as a preventive of goitre. 

So far this research has determined that milk, fruits, and 
yegetables produced in one section of the country have a higher 
iodine content than those produced in other parts of the 
country. Climatic conditions, distance from salt water, and 
other conditions are factors which control the iodine content. 

It has also been found that goitre does not occur as fre- 
quently in places where fruits and yegetables possessing high 
iodine content are consumed. 

Our State of Florida, and a number of other States, are 
interested in the determination of the highest content of iodine 
that various fruits and vegetables have with relation to its 
effect on goitre prevention. 

The Federal Government has cooperated to some extent. Re- 
cently I asked the Department of Agriculture to carry on this 
research and analysis work. The department officials advised 
me that Doctor Oleson, who had been detailed to the iodine 
work, had been transferred to Europe. 

Florida is deeply interested in a full survey of this kind; in 
fact, the people of Florida have held several meetings, the result 
of which is the organization of the Florida Iodine Research 
Commission. Dr. C. E. Street, of Bradenton, Fla., is president 
of this organization and has advised me of the great impor- 
tance of Federal assistance and cooperation. Individuals have 
contributed $10,000, to be used in the work. The plan is for 
county demonstration agents, boards of county commissioners, 
the experiment station, and other agencies to cooperate, to the 
end that general research and analysis be made of the various 
fruit and yegetable products of the State of Florida to ascertain 
their iodine content. Of course, study of the relation of this 
iodine content to the presence of, or lack of, goiter will be made. 
These investigations have already revealed that many of Flor- 
ida’s vegetables and fruits, as spinach, eggplant, grapefruit, and 
numbers of others have a higher iodine content than similar 
vegetables and fruits grown anywhere in the country. It has 
also been found that goiter rarely exists in Florida. Florida 
milk, for instance, has seventeen times as much iodine as milk 
produced in typical goiter regions, and seven times as much as 
in that produced in regions listed as nongoiterous. 

If time permitted, I would go into further detail, especially 
as to the efforts which Dr. Charles S. Northern, of Ocala, Fla., 
is making along this line. 

I realize that it would have been well if the committee could 
have had hearings on the subject, but I can assure my colleagues 
that it will be money well spent. Various States are partici- 
pating in the work, and they would welcome further Federal 
cooperation, Seven thousand dollars is a very small item. If 
you will ask any medical doctor, he can tell you the impor- 
tance of this legislation. I have talked with several, some of 
them Members of the House, and they have advised me that 
the question has great merit. This is not a measure for one 
particular State, but is a measure for the health of the people 
of the country, and such information as is obtained as a result 
of this research and analysis will be given to the entire country 
for the benefit of the people. We desire Federal stamp and 
approval of the findings. 

I hope that the amendment will be adopted. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order that the 
proposed amendment is not authorized by law. 

Mr. GREEN. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not know about that; 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils has been carrying on this 
work. This is an additional appropriation, so I believe there is 
authority under existing law for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered provides for the 
analysis of certain products—it does not say what kind of prod- 
uets. The Chair is in doubt about its being authorized by law, 
and therefore will sustain the point of order. 

Mr. GREEN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I offer this additional 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 19, after line 5, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

Bureau of Chemistry and Soils: To enable the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to determine the iodine content of fruits and vegetables by anal- 
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ysis and otherwise, as a preventive of goiter, for the fiscal years 1930, 
1931, $7,000. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, that is worse than the other, 
and I make thepoint of order against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Florida desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, if there is now—and I believe 
there is—an existing appropriation for this work, this amend- 
ment is in order, 

The CHAIRMAN. Can the gentleman tell the Chair what 
authorization there is for this work? 

Mr. GREEN. I can not, offhand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. In connection with this matter of the iodine content 
in fruits and vegetables, I feel impelled to state that it was 
discovered rather accidentally that the vegetables in South 
Carolina have a very high iodine content, and then in pursuance 
of a desire to ascertain the truth of what was believed to be 
the condition of affairs, a commission was created which has 
made investigations and researches of great value. Only yes- 
terday I heard the State health officer of South Carolina say 
that these statistics show that the iodine content in lettuce 
grown in one county of South Carolina and in onions grown 
in another county in South Carolina is the highest known to 
exist anywhere in the world. This responsible physician and 
scientist, who has been State health officer for 19 years, stated 
that he has never known a person born and reared in South 
Carolina to suffer from goiter when that condition was due to 
inadequate nourishment of the glands affected by goiter. He 
says there are diseases of glands that affect South Carolina 
people just as they do people all over the world, but that so 
far as it exists by the enlargement of the thyroid gland due 
to inadequate iodine supply, there is no case on record of a 
person born and reared and living in South Carolina suffering 
from it. He further stated that only the day before yesterday 
a citizen of South Carolina died at the age of 104, and that 
the statistics show that in proportion to population more people 
live to be over 90 years of age in South Carolina than in any 
other State in the Union. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MeSWAIN. Yes. 


Mr. GREEN. Has the gentleman noticed also in that research 
the high number of cases of goiter in the vicinity of the country 
where there is so much opposition to this appropriation? 


Mr. MoSWAIN. I am not prepared to attribute opposition 
to that, because I am quite satisfied that any representative 
from any section where people generally suffer from goiter 
would only be too happy to discover that the use of vegetables 
and organic matter generally grown under conditions where they 
do not have it would be a blessing to their people. This State 
health officer yesterday stated that he is satisfied that the high 
content of iodine is due to the disintegration of original gneiss 
and granite of the Blue Ridge Range on the eastern side of the 
Blue Ridge, where, through atmospheric agencies the original 
stone has been dissolved and the content gone down to consti- 
tute soil and silt in the lower part of the State, as well as in 
the upper part of the State, and that it is there taken up by 
the plants and so formed in plant tissue that it is assimilable 
by the human system. He also stated that there is a fallacy in 
the idea which prevails among some people that you can mix 
inorganic iodine with salt, ordinary sodium chloride, shake it 
on your food, or put it in when it is being cooked, and thereby 
get the benefit of the iodine. He says as a scientic fact that 
that is impossible; that the human system will not assimilate 
iodine content in an inorganic form, and that the only way it 
is of benefit to the human system is for it to be taken up into 
the tissue of vegetables and then taken into the human stomach 
and absorbed through the circulatory system in the building up 
of human tissue. In this way our fruits and vegetables have 
not only great preventive but also curative value in treating 
goiter. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I only wish to supplement what 
has been so well said by my colleague from South Carolina 
{Mr. McSwarn] with reference to investigations made in recent 
years to determine the iodine content in fruits and vegetables 
grown in South Carolina. Two years ago, if I recall correctly, 
the State legislature appropriated $15,000 for this purpose. 

Last year an additional appropriation of $25,000 was made to 
continue the investigation and study. I have here a partial 
preliminary report by Doctor Remington, furnished me by Dr. 
William Weston, and will refer to what he says with reference 
to the iodine content of certain fruits and vegetables in the 
State. 

As you know, string beans are grown in every section of the 
United States, but this report shows that the iodine content 
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per billion parts in string beans grown in South Carolina is 
429, and in beets 233. The only comparison we have with the 
latter is a report made a few years ago by a noted scientist, 
Mr. McClenden, from which I gather that in the State of Cali- 
fornia the iodine content of beets is 8 per cent, compared with 
233 in South Carolina; carrots, 185 in South Carolina and 8.5 
in California and 2.8 in Oregon. The iodine content of lettuce 
in South Carolina is reported at 754, it being my understanding 
that figures showing the iodine content in other sections of the 
country for this crop are not available. In South Carolina the 
iodine content of peas is 197, and 8.4 in California; potatoes, 
519 in South Carolina; spinach, 424 in South Carolina, 26 in 
California, and 19.5 in Oregon. The iodine content of squash is 
1,018 in South Carolina; sweet potatoes, 185; tomatoes, 273 
in South Carolina, 17.5 in California; asparagus, 145 in South 
Carolina and 12 in California; cabbages, 504 in South Carolina ; 
cucumbers, 527; and eggplant, 338. I might say in this connec- 
tion that this investigation is being continued by the State, and 
I understand the State legislature in its present session will be 
asked to make ample appropriation for its continuance. 

With the further permission of the House, permit me to say 
in this connection that the original idea as to the high iodine 
content of fruits, yegetables, milk, and other foodstuffs pro- 
duced in South Carolina first suggested itself to Dr. A. B. Pat- 
terson, of Barnwell, 8. C., a few years ago, when he realized 
after 30 years or more of general practice among all classes and 
types of patients that he had found such an extremely limited 
number of people afflicted with goiter, the idea being emphasized 
when he read from medical reports and professional journals of 
the large and increasing number of such cases in other sections 
of the United States. After giving the matter considerable 
thought and study, he concluded that the absence of this dis- 
ease—if it may be called a disease—in his professional work, 
as well as in other sections of the State, is due largely to foods 
consumed that contain iodine in sufficient quantities as to pre- 
vent goiter. 

Doctor Patterson was at the time a member of the State 
senate, and it was largely through his efforts and that of Dr. 
William Weston, a leading pediatrician of Columbia, S. O., that 
the State legislature made the initial appropriation for the 
purpose of making investigations as to the mineral elements 
contained in foods or food products grown or produced within 
the State. A laboratory was established in connection with the 
medical college at Charleston, and Dr. Roe ®©. Remington, 
physiological chemist of the University of Minnesota, was se- 
cured to take charge of the work, In the early part of last 
year the State legislature appropriated an additional $25,000 for 
further and enlarged investigations. 

In a preliminary report issued about a year ago, the figures 
I have already mentioned were reported showing the iodine 
content of certain vegetables analyzed up to that time. I quote 
the following extracts from the preliminary report furnished by 
Dr. William Weston, who has been associated with Doctor Rem- 
ington and others in the investigations: 


It is the aim of this commission to accumulate information on a more 
complete scale than has heretofore been attempted as to the occurrence 
of the so-called mineral elements (mineral elements in the sense that 
they are usually separated and determined as inorganic salts) in the 
various substances which are used as human food, Among these ele- 
ments, the most common, of course, are calclum, phosphorous, magne- 
sium, chlorine, fron, and the alkali metals. 

Others, however, which haye attracted recent interest are iodine, 
fluorine, manganese, copper, and zinc, While the exact part some of 
these elements may play in nutrition is as yet problematical, the rôle 
of iodine has been quite definitely established, 

American scientists generally have accepted the theory that endemic 
thyroid enlargement, myxedema, and cretinism are results of iodine 
deficiency, and the studies of McClendon on surface waters and on 
vegetable foods have shown that there is very little iodine in the food 
and waters of that part of the United States in which simple goiter 
is a serious problem. In fact, no surface waters in the country contain 
sufficient iodine to provide for the needs of nutrition. Goiter is not 
endemic in South Carolina; that is to say, the incidence of thyroid 
enlargement among school children is probably lower than that in any 
part of the United States where surveys have been made, with the pos- 
sible exception of the coastal region of the State of Connecticut. It 
appeared then that South Carolina would be a very desirable place to 
make an exhaustive study on the occurrence of iodine in the human 
environment, and this project was accordingly taken up in the 
laboratory. 

Up to the present time the number of samples which have been 
examined for iodine in this laboratory is probably greater than the 
total number of samples which have been analyzed in the United States 
during the entire history of iodine investigation. It has been found 
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that green leafy vegetables are richest in iodine, as they are in vita- 
mines and in iron. Root crops come next, with the Irish potato show- 
ing more iodine than the sweet potato or most other edible roots, 
Cereal grains are poor in iodine, regardless of where grown. 

It has been claimed that the higher iodine content of South Carolina 
vegetables is due to the fact that Chilean nitrate of soda has been used 
for many years in this region. Chilean nitrate may contain as much 
as a few hundredths of 1 per cent of iodine in the form of iodate, 
However, the section of South Carolina which shows the highest goiter 
incidence (5 per cent) and relatively the lowest per cent of iodine 
found in vegetables is the section where nitrate of soda from Chile has 
been used in large quantities by successive applications for many years. 
Nitrate of soda is not used as a dressing on legumes such as peas and 
string beans, which have been found to contain relatively large amounts 
of iodine. 

Certain foods have been considered desirable as furnishing iron or 
calcium or other mineral elements in readily assimilable organic form, 
but it is evident from our work that not only the kind of vegetables 
but also the place where grown and the conditions surrounding its 
growth are of importance in fixing its nutritive value. Some prelimi- 
Dary analyses seem to indicate that foods which are high in iodine are 
also relatively rich in iron and manganese. This points to the sugges- 
tion that there may be a correlation among these elements in plants 
and that possibly they may be more or less interdependent in the parts 
which they play in plant and animal nutrition. Studies on the occur- 
rence of iron manganese in vegetables from different areas are now 
under way. 


Hon. Harry D. Calhoun, a former president of the South 
Carolina Bankers’ Association, was so elated on account of this 
wonderful discovery in his State that he was moyed to compose 
the following poem, entitled “ Sweet Iodine,” the same having 
been set to music by Mrs. Solomon Blatt, another enthusiast, of 
Barnwell, 8. C., fitting same to the tune of Sweet Adaline: 


SWEPT IODINE 


Iodine, potassium abounds in all our land, 
Barnwell, Jasper, Hampton, as they stand, 
Allendale, Colleton, Bamberg, Beaufort fine, 
This is where the crops have Sweet Iodine. 


CHORUS 


Sweet Iodine, that gift divine, 

Makes health supreme, confirms our dreams; 
From every cloud we cry aloud, 

Blessings of sunshine, Sweet Iodine. 


Iodine, calcium, phosphate, and the kind, 
Abounds in our crops, to us it is sublime; 
Men grow bigger, kids just extra fine, 
Just because we live on Sweet Iodine. 


Edisto-Savannah Rivers of great fame, 
Boys and girls grow for bigger men; 
*"Matoes, taters, cukes, and grains all fine, 
Make healthy babies because Sweet Iodine, 


I understand that, as a result of this discovery, there is a 
big and growing demand on the part of the trade at present for 
South Carolina grown products, and there is certainly an in- 
creasing opportunity in the Palmetto State for those skilled in 
growing fruits and vegetables on a commercial scale, as well 
as the capitalist engaged in the canning industry, the manufac- 
ture of cheese, or conserying milk and the products thereof. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SPECIAL ROAD ITEMS 

Forest roads and trails: For an additional amount for carrying out 
the provisions of section 23, of the Federal highway act, approved No- 
vember 9, 1921, including the same objects specified under this head in 
the agricultural appropriation act for the fiscal year 1930, $2,000,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from Indiana kindly 
explain the emergent nature of an appropriation of $2,000,000 
for additional trails? 

Mr, WOOD. That is the regular appropriation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is not really an emergent appropriation? 

Mr. WOOD. No. The work has been going on and these 
funds have been obligated. This is to complete the authoriza- 
tion. A great proportion of the werk is now under contract 
and a portion is completed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What was the total amount authorized for 
this purpose? 
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Mr. WOOD. Seven million five hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And this will be the last appropriation for 
that purpose? 

Mr. WOOD. This will be the last for this fiscal year. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BUREAU OF NAVIGATION 


Preventing overcrowding of passenger vessels: To enable the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to employ temporarily such persons as may be nec- 
essary, of whom not more than two at any one time may be employed in 
the District of Columbia, to enforce the laws to prevent overcrowding 
of passenger and excursion vessels, and all expenses in connection 
therewith, fiscal year 1930, $2,240. 


Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am rather surprised to find in the urgent 
deficiency bill an item of $2,240 for the prevention of the over- 
crowding of passenger vessels. When the item was under con- 
sideration on the regular appropriation bill I took occasion to 
call the attention of the House to the overcrowding of boats on 
the Great Lakes in the excursion season. The excursion season 
does not begin until about the beginning of the next fiscal year. 
Certainly I shall not oppose the appropriation if it has for its 
purpose the prevention of overcrowding excursion boats. 

Mr. WOOD. While this appropriation is under the title of 
the appropriation for preventing crowding on passenger vessels, 
it is really related to the next item in the bill for establishing 
load lines on American vessels. When the load line act was 
passed there was no appropriation to pay anyone for doing the 
preliminary work connected with getting the regulations ready, 
so the bureau borrowed from this appropriation, and this item 
is to restore to the passenger vessel fund the portion that was 
diverted temporarily. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman look forward to taking 
an excursion also? 

Mr. WOOD. I have not made any plans as to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 


The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 


BUREAU OF MINES 


Helium plants: For helium production and conservation, and so forth, 
including the same objects specified under this head in the act making 
appropriations for the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year 1930, 
fiscal years 1930 and 1931, $180,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
figure. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This has reference to an increase of the 
activities of the Government so far as helium manufacture is 
concerned. When the general appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the Judiciary and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor was under consideration, 
which carried an item for helium production—the bill which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHREVE] had charge of— 
there was considerable discussion on the floor of the House as 
to the policy of the Government in increasing the activities of 
the plant it conducts, particularly in view of the private con- 
cerns going into the helium manufacture. 

Here we are appropriating quite a large amount for increased 
activities. Will the gentleman explain, so that we will know 
what the policy of the committee is, whether the Government 
proposes to manufacture all the helium that is required by the 
Government, or will leave a part for manufacture by private 
establishments? 

Mr. WOOD. The idea of the committee—following what we 
believe to be the policy under the basic law—is to conserve 
helium for the future use of the United States by producing its 
own helium and having its own reserves. It is not as rare 
as it was supposed to be. The United States Government is 
now practically the only user of helium; all the other pur- 
chasers do not amount to much; and in view of the possible 
exigencies of the future, the Government has entered upon the 
policy of producing its own helium. This amount is to pay the 
purchase price for some land now under contract. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So that we commit the Government to the 
policy of not seeking to purchase helium from private concerns? 


The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
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Mr. WOOD. The Government has a sufficient supply of its 
own, and is producing it much more cheaply than private con- 
cerns. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SEIBERLING] 
made an appeal, showing that while the Government’s price is 
less, it does not take into consideration anything for overhead 
or investment. 

Mr. WOOD. That is a matter of dispute. Even with the 
overhead the Government officials say we produce it at a less 
cost than private concerns. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Industrial work and care of timber: For an additional amount for 
the purpose of preserving living and growing timber on Indian reserva- 
tions and allotments otber than the Menominee Indian Reservation in 
Wisconsin, and to educate Indians in the proper care of forests, fiscal 
year 1930, $45,000: Provided, That this appropriation shall be avail- 
able for the expenses of administration of Indian forest lands from 
which timber is sold to the extent only that the proceeds from the sale 
of timber from such lands are insufficient for that purpose. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice rather exceptional language in the 
paragraph under consideration, Here you except from the pur- 
view of this provision certain work on the Menominee Indian 
Reservation in Wisconsin. What is the idea of making this 
general provision not apply on the Menominee Indian Reserva- 
tion in Wisconsin? I am directing my inquiry to the last 
paragraph on page 25. 

Mr. WOOD. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] 
is better able to answer the gentleman, because he is an au- 
thority on Indian matters. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I did not follow the gentle- 
man's inquiry, but this item is a supplemental item to enable 
them to care for this work in the sale of Indian timber and is 
reimbursed from the percentage charged upon such sales. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the gentleman has in mind a differ- 
ent paragraph. This relates to the preserving of living and 
growing timber on Indian reservations, but it excepts from its 
provisions that on the Menominee Indian Reservation. I am 
seeking information particularly as to the reason why the 
Menominee Indian Reservation is excepted from the provisions 
of this item, 

Mr. CRAMTON, 
proviso states: 

That this appropriation shall be available for the expenses of admin- 
istration of Indian forest lands from which timber is sold to the extent 
only that the proceeds from the sale of timber from such lands are 
insufficient for that purpose. 


The reason why the Menominee Reservation is excepted is 
because the Menominee Reservation is cared for under a sepa- 
rate item. There are large timber operations there, as the 
gentleman knows, and they are taken care of separately and not 
involved in this item. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Maintenance and operation, irrigation systems, Fort Peck Reserva- 
tion, Mont. (reimbursable): For maintenance and operation of the 
Little Porcupine division and not exceeding 4,000 acres under the 
West Side Canal of the Poplar River division of the irrigation systems 
on the Fort Peck Indian Reservation in Montana, by and under the 
direction of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, fiscal years 1930 and 
1931, $5,000, reimbursable. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Leavirr: On page 27, line 8, after the 
word “reimbursable,” strike out the period, insert a comma, and the 
following: “and for construction and betterment, Big Porcupine Unit, 
Fort Peck project, Montana, to provide an adequate water supply for the 
area of that unit under constructed works, $55,000; in all, $60,000 
(reimbursable), to be immediately available.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is offered to 
put into effect the results of a study that was not entirely com- 
pleted at the time this matter was before the committee. The 
reclamation engineer of the Indian Service in Montana had car- 
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Because it is cared for separately. This 
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ried on a rather complete study of a rather difficult situation 
on the Fort Peck Reservation Indian irrigation project, and 
was making proposals as to the solution of the difficulties that 
had existed there. At the time the hearings before the general 
committee were completed that study had not been entirely con- 
sidered by the subcommittee, headed by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. So an item was carried in the bill 
for maintenance only. That study, however, has now been 
more fully made available and further consideration has been 
given to it. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton], I 
think, is fully in touch with the situation. This is not a matter 
that has not been given committee consideration, but one which 
carries out to a further conclusion the purposes of the para- 
graph as it is now in the bill as presented to the House. It is 
simply carrying further the work on this irrigation project, 
and is not, in my judgment, subject to any point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, the itenr would not be subject 
to a point of order, as it is largely a repair item. However, 
to my mind the more urgent portion of it is the $30,000 which 
is needed for the repair or restoration of a certain dam, which 
we were advised by the Indian Bureau authorities must either 
be entirely torn out, if the project is te be abandoned, or re- 
paired and restored, otherwise it involves considerable danger 
to the property below. 

Mr. LEAVITT. If the gentleman will yield at that point, it 
inyolyes danger to a prosperous community lower on the river, 
and it is very necessary that the flood waters be controlled by 
the reconstruction of this dam. I speak of the town of Nashua, 
Mont. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, the question under consideration 
here has been as to whether the project should be discontinued, 
The inyestigation shows that there are many difficulties in the 
way of doing that, and this is the program recommended as the 
minimum construction for its continuance, as I understand it. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It has the approval of the Indian Bureau 
and the department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman mean to convey the 
idea to the House that there is some consideration as to aban- 
doning the entire project? 

Mr. CRAMTON. ‘There has been for a couple of years, and 
perhaps longer than that, It is an Indian project up in that 
country, where the Indians, not having been farmers in the old 
days, rather slowly come to the idea of irrigation. 

So thought was given to its abandonment, but the rights of 
so many others have now intervened that there is a possibility 
of claims being made, and so forth. I would not want to 
admit that those claims are valid, although they have been 
urged; but so many other things have come in that it has 
not seemed advisable to take the course of abandonment, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has this proposal been submitted to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs? : 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is approved by them. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It comes, in effect, from them, through a 
study made by Mr. Hanna,- their engineer on the ground in 
Montana. 

Mr. CRAMTON. To give you the sequence of events: In the 
Interior bill for the current year the maintenance of this 
project was only provided up to the Ist of January, last, and 
our committee made a request of the bureau that they make a 
careful study of the situation and report. When we held hear- 
ings on the Interior bill for 1931 we discussed the matter. The 
report had come in from the field, but it had not been passed 
upon as yet by the bureau and had not been studied by them, 
hence the item was passed over to this deficiency bill; it came 
before us in the deficiency bill and the situation was then dis- 
cussed and the report was approved by them—the report from 
the field—and this item is in accordance with the report of 
Engineer Hanna from the field. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is the gentleman’s opinion that this 
project should be continued, and not abandoned? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not see any way at this time of 
abandoning it. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read down to and including line 25, on page 34. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. SNELL, Chairman of the Committee of 
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the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 
9979, the first deficiency appropriation bill, had come to no 
resolution thereon, 


LAW ENFORCEMENT IN BOSTON AND OTHER CITIES 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to speak 
for three minutes out of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for three minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LUCE. Mr. Speaker, one Walter W. Liggett recently 
published a magazine article entitled “ Bawdy Boston,” which 
was a foul and vicious libel on the city, two wards of which I 
have the honor to represent, 

This would not be a matter of national interest were it not 
for the fact that this man recently, before the Committee on the 
Judiciary of this House, in his testimony repeated this foul and 
vicious libel. For this reason I ask permission to extend my 
remarks by inserting in the Recorp the report of the Federal 
grand jury to a United States district judge in regard to the 
charges made against Boston. 

These charges not only concerned the crime now uppermost 
in the public attention, but-at considerable detail the writer 
went into the subject of prostitution, of the narcotic traffic, of 
bucket shops, of gambling, of automobile stealing, and of black- 
mail, indicating to the world that Boston was in the throes 
of a saturnalia of crime which a corrupt administration could 
not prevent or made no endeayor to preyent, At the same time 
he libeled a former governor of my State and various of its pub- 
lic officials, thereby weakening the confidence of the people of 
the State in the uprightness and efficiency of its government, 

He has done the same thing in the matter of the governments 
of other States of the land, notably Michigan and Kansas, and 
it is announced that it is his intention to continue pouring out 
his filth over all the large cities of the country. Because of the 
fact that the report of the grand jury shows that no credence 
whatever should attach to his statements and that the man is 
deserving of no confidence; because the press of the country 
has spread abroad the charges that he made, while, so far as I 
have observed, nothing has been printed outside New England 
about the findings of the Government agency in the matter, I 
trust that my request for unanimous consent to have this report 
of the grand jury appear in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp will be 
granted, 

Mr. GARNER. 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
let me ask the gentleman whether the grand jury found an 
indictment in this case. 


Mr. LUCE. It did not. 

Mr. GARNER. I presume, then, the party the gentleman 
refers to had committed no crime? 

Mr. LUCE. The man who made the statement? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. LUCE. The investigation was not of him, but of the 
charges that he made of the existence of crime in the city I 
represent in part here. The report shows that no charge he 
made was capable of verification. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


To the HONORABLE THE JUSTICE, UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, Dis- 
TRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS : 


The grand jury have had their attention called to an article entitled 
“ Bawdy Boston” printed in a magazine in January, and widely distrib- 
uted. This article was written by one Walter W. Liggett, a writer 
employed by the magazine in writing special articles. The article 
charges that the city of Boston has become a “happy hunting ground 
for bawds, bootleggers, gamblers, and gunmen.” ‘The grand jury have 
felt it to be their duty to investigate these charges and accusations made 
by said Liggett and to make public report thereon. The investigation 
has been confined to the charges contained in this magazine article, and 
has not been a general investigation of all crime conditions in Boston, 

The grand jury have summoned before it and have heard the testi- 
mony of Mr. Liggett, the testimony of Robert J. Allen, who, after it 
became known that Liggett was to be summoned before us, was sent by 
the magazine from Washington to substantiate, if possible, Liggett’s 
statement. We have heard other witnesses who, it was indicated by 
the evidence, might have some definite information in regard to the facts. 

In general it appears, and we find, that Mr. Liggett based his state- 
ment of conditions in Boston on gossip which he received from taxi 
drivers, newspaper men, some policemen, and casual conversations with 
citizens. The investigation by the grand jury has continued for several 
weeks, and every witness who has been suggested as haying first-hand 


knowledge of any of the facts involving violation of Federal law has 
been called before the grand jury and his testimony heard. We have 
received no information upon which any grand jury would be warranted 
in returning an indictment against anyone. Regardless of the question 
as to whether the conclusions reached by Liggett are true or false, there 
is nothing in his testimony or in the testimony of any other person we 
heard to give any Federal officials any material assistance in detecting 
or punishing crime, 

It is stated in this magazine article that there are no less than 11 
“grand circuit” houses in Boston, each with about six girls, and that 
this organized prostitution known as “the grand circuit” consists of 
houses operated under the same or connected management in various 
cities and in several States. The grand jury has had placed before it 
by the Federal authorities testimony tending to show such a condition 
long before the article Bawdy Boston appeared, but we were able to 
Secure no information from Mr. Liggett, or from any other witness 
Who appeared before us in this inquiry, any evidence substantiating 
or tending to substantiate any such condition. 

The article “ Bawdy Boston next deals with the narcotic traffic and 
restates the story of the conyiction of a prominent defendant engaged 
in this traffic, who was tried in this court several years ago. There is 
nothing stated and we have received no evidence in regard to present 
conditions in Boston. 


The article refers to the auto-stealing ring, the blackmail gang, and 
the bucket shops, which have nothing to do with present conditions in 
Boston, and which refer to crimes which were detected and punished 
several years ago. 

The article tells the story of rum runners and refers to three promi- 
nent cases where the defendants haye been tried and convicted in this 
court, and which were all told in full detail in the newspapers at the 
time of their occurrence. 


The article refers to bootleggers and to speak-easies engaged in the 
illegal liquor traffic in Boston, but there is no evidence before the grand 
jury upon which any indictment can properly be placed. 

The article charges that liquors confiscated by the police and formerly 
stored at the statehouse were parceled out to politicians, and that cer- 
tain prominent officials were constantly using this liquor and were fre- 
quently intoxicated. Regarding this charge, written affidavits from 
former employees at the statehouse were presented before us. We are 
informed that investigation of these charges has previously been made 
by State authorities, and that they were proven by entirely convincing 
evidence to be untrue, This matter, however, we regard as under State 
authority and not properly within the province of a Federal grand jury. 

The article deals at length with alleged corruption of the Boston 
Police Department, especially regarding the nonenforcement of the pro- 
hibition law. No definite and substantial evidence of any such corrup- 
tion was presented before us. Liggett charges that he had the name, 
date, and address given him by well-known Boston lawyers, when the 
Boston police patrol delivered two cases of whisky to a friend’s house. 
Both these well-known lawyers appeared before the grand jury and the 
statement of Mr. Liggett was flatly denied by both. 

A newspaper reporter named by Mr. Liggett as the authority for some 
of his statements was called before us and he absolutely denied Mr. 
Liggett’s statements, 

We are satisfied from this investigation that Mr. Liggett and Mr. 
Allen have no definite Information. Mr. Tarr, the Uniter States attor- 
ney, and Mr. Thompson, assistant United States attorney, used every 
means to make a thorough investigation of these charges and all wit- 
nesses were continually asked for any real facts or even clues which 
would assist the Federal authorities in securing necessary evidence 
against guilty heads of vice and crime in Boston. 

No such evidence was found. We believe, however, that investigation 
by the proper tribunal of the activities of some of the Boston Police 
Department should be made, and that substantially good results would 
follow. We believe that the broadcasting of charges of vice and crime 
and corruption by those who have no accurate and definite information 
about it is more harmful than useful, and that such statements, based 
on suspicion and gossip, create a distrust of public officials, frequently 
do great injustice, and never accomplish any real good. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND PROHIBITION 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Reoorp by inserting a letter from Mr. 
William Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
addressed to the President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include a letter from Mr. William 
Green, the president of the American Federation of Labor, to 
President Hoover, in which is included a letter addressed to 
the chairman of the National Law Observance and Enforcement 
Commission, 
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The letters are as follows: 
FEBRUARY 1, 1930. 
Hon. HERBERT Hoover, 
President of the United States of America, 
The White House, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Str: According to information that I have received, the National 
Law Observance and Enforcement Commission will consider on March 5 
the question of modifying the Volstead Act so as to permit the manu- 
facture, sale, and distribution of wholesome beer containing 2.75 per 
cent alcohol by weight. 

I have written a letter to Hon. George W. Wickersham, of the 
commission, a copy of which I inclose, urging that favorable action be 
taken on this subject, 

It is a matter of such grave importance to our people that I hope 
you will favor an investigation of this necessary change, 

Yours respectfully, 
WILLIAM GREEN, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


TEXT or LETTER TO WICKERSHAM 


The Hon. Grorce W. WickersHaM, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: I understand that at the session of the National Law 
Observance and Enforcement Commission March 5 the question of modi- 
fying the Volstead Act to permit the manufacture and sale of beer 
containing 2.75 per cent alcohol by weight will be considered. 

The American Federation of Labor at its conventions in 1919, 1921, 
1923, and 1927 pointed out the deplorable conditions that would come 
and had come from the enforcement of the Volstead Act. It was con- 
tended that the manufacture, sale, and distribution of wholesome beer 
containing 2.75 per cent alcohol by weight would bring about true 
temperance. 

There are many reasons why the most careful consideration should 
be given this subject, as it means much to millions of our people, 

If the Volstead Act were modified to permit the manufacture and sale 
of 2.75 per cent beer, it would afford employment to thousands of 
wage earners in a great nunrber of industries. 

Prior to national prohibition the brewing industry consumed approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 tons of coal each year, and the reestablishment of the 
industry would give employment to thousands of mine workers, includ- 
ing thousands of men employed in the transportation of the coal from 
the mines to its destination, and a large numrber of teamsters that would 
be required to deliver it from the coal yards to the consumers. 


WOULD NEED 50,000 FREIGHT CARS 


The transportation of 2,500,000 tons of coal would require approxi- 
mately 50,000 railroad cars. 

The report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1918, shows that 950,000 tons of grain and other 
material were used in breweries, 

To transport this raw material would require approximately 60,000 
railroad cars, 

In addition, some 20,000 cars were used in the transportation of the 
finished product from breweries to their destination. The movement of 
these products required a great number of railroad employees and gave 
additional employment in the upkeep of freight cars. 

These two industries are basic industries, the employees of which have 
been materially affected with unemployment. 

The rebabilitation of the brewing industry would set in motion em- 
ployment for metal tradesmen of all crafts. New machinery would have 
to be installed in the hundreds of the breweries that have been closed 
down and dismantled, as well as the few plants that are still operating 
as cereal-beverage plants, whose machinery is obsolete and would re- 
quire replacement, 

Thousands of building tradesmen of all crafts, such as carpenters and 
bricklayers, cement finishers, painters, plumbers, plumbers’ helpers, 
steamfitters and steamfitters’ helpers, electrical workers, and sheet- 
metal workers, as well as coppersmiths, would find employment at re- 
construction work, including thousands who would be retained the year 
around as maintenance men. 


SEES WORK FOR GLASS BLOWERS 


Millions of bottles would be required to distribute the product, and 
would give employment to a great number of glass bottle blowers. 
Thousands of boxes and cartons would be required to market the 
product, thus giving employment to thousands of men engaged in in- 
dustries manufacturing boxes and paper cartons. 

Cooperage needed for the marketing of the product wotld afford 
employment to approximately 100,000 men engaged as brewers, drivers, 
bottlers, engineers, firemen, maltsters, and clerical help. 

It is true that during the first few years of national prohibition, 
when the country enjoyed an abnormal era of prosperity, workers in 
these industries were absorbed without any noticeable effect on other 
trades and callings, 

Immediately after the World War our industries were flourishing, 
supplying their wares to the war-ridden people of Europe, while the 
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industries of their countries had not been able to reestablish themselves. 
That condition has changed, and we no longer have an outlet for our 
production to the European countries. In fact, we are now meeting 
competition of European products, the result of which has slowed down 
American industries, causing a serious unemployment situation in our 
country. 

MARKET FOR FARM PRODUCTS 

In addition to the effects on industrial workers, we can not overlook 
the fact that farm products, such as barley, corn, wheat, rice, hops, and 
rye, which are used in the production of beer, would materially help 
our farm situation. It is estimated that prior to national prohibition 
$110,000,000 worth of farm products were used annually by the brewing 
industry, and the by-product, consisting of cereals from which beer is 
produced, was in urgent demand by dairymen and used in the feeding 
of cattle. 

Modification of the Volstead Act to permit the manufacture and sale 
of a wholesome beer, 2.75 per cent alcoholic content by weight, and its 
food value, would go a long way to pacify the great mass of our people 
and make possible the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment against 
hard liquor. 

Beer is a brewed product, fermented by nature, and should never have 
been classed with a distilled product. 

I hope the National Law Observance and Enforcement Commission 
will give earnest consideration to the question of modification of the 
Volstead Act, in the interest of the good and welfare of our people. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM GREEN. 


DEATH OF A FORMER MEMBER OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for one minute to announce the death of a 
former Member. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
Indiana is recognized for one minute. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOGG. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I am 
grieved to announce that on yesterday Hon. Louis W. Fair- 
field, for eight years a Member of this body, passed away. At 
a later date I shall address the House on his life, character, 
and public service. 

SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 

A bill and joint resolution of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and, under the rule, 
referred as follows: 

§. 3498. An act to aid the Grand Army of the Republic in 
its Memorial Day services, May 30, 1930; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 137. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
for loans for seed, feed, and fertilizer for farmers in the crop- 
failure areas of Montana; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House of the following title, 
which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1018. An act to provide for the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station at or near Grand Island, Mich. 

The SPEAKER also announced his signature to enrolled bills 
of the Senate of the following titles: 

8. 544. An act authorizing receivers of national banking asso- 
ciations to compromise shareholders’ liability; and 

8S. 3398. An act to enable the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission to carry out and give effect to certain approved 
plans. i 


the gentleman from 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, a joint resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res, 252, Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for maintenance of the Senate Office Building. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was. agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
February 21, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Friday, February 21, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
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COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
(10 a. m.) 
To consider proposed legislation concerning old-age pensions. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To amend the Federal farm loan act, and for other purposes 
(H. R. 9433). 


COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 
To authorize the creation of Indian trust estates, and for 
other purposes (H, R. 6979). 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 
To define fruit jams, fruit preserves, fruit jellies, and apple 
butter, to provide standards therefor, and to amend the food 
and drugs act of June 30, 1908, as amended (H. R. 9760). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

839. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting supplemental esti- 
mate of appropriation for the Department of State for the fiscal 
year 1930, amounting to $5,000 to defray the expenses of par- 
ticipation by the Government cf the United States in the Inter- 
American Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators in general 
to be held at Habana, Cuba, February 20, 1930 (H. Doc. No. 
300), was taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HALL of Indiana: Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. S. J. Res. 77. A joint resolution providing for the closing 
of Center Market in the city of Washington; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 727). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. VESTAL: Committee on Patents. H. R. 699. A bill to 
prevent fraud, deception, or improper practice in connection with 
business before the United States Patent Office, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 728). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr, WASON: Joint Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers. A report on the disposition of useless papers 
in the War Department (Rept. No. 729). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 6121. 
A bill to authorize the maintenance of central warehouses in 
national parks and national monuments and authorizing appro- 
priations for the purchase of supplies and materials to be kept 
in said warehouses; with amendment (Rept. No. 731). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. FULLER: Committee on the Pubiic Lands. H. R. 6586. 
A bill providing for the confirmation of the title of certain pur- 
chasers from the State of Louisiana of lands formerly included 
in the Live Oak naval reserye on Navy Commissioners Island, in 
St. Mary Parish, La., now abandoned; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 7382). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: Committee on the Publie Lands. 
H. R. 9183. A bill to provide for the exercise of sole and exclu- 
sive jurisdiction by the United States over the Hawaii National 
Park in the Territory of Hawaii, and for other purposes; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 7383). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. H. R. 9325. A bill to authorize the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau to pave the road running north 
and south immediately east of and adjacent to Hospital No. 90, 
at Muskogee, Okla., and to authorize the use of $4,950 of funds 
appropriated for hospital purposes, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 734). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 4064. A bill to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
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relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices and 
other buildings and work under the supervision of the Treasury 
Department, and for other purposes,” approved August 25, 1919, 
as amended by act of March 6, 1920; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 730). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 10118) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to lend War Department equipment for use at the 
Twelfth National convention of the American Legion at Boston, 
Mass., during the month of October, 1980; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10119) to sell the 
present post-office site at Urbana, Ohio; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 10120) to anrend the national 
prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10121) to 
authorize the erection of an addition to the Veterans’ Bureau 
hospital at American Lake, Wash., and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. JONES of Texas: A bill (H. R, 10122) to permit the 
regulation of monopolies, trusts, chain stores, combinations, and 
holding companies; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

My Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 10123) to increase com- 
pensation of carriers in the village delivery service; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SHAFFER of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10124) to estab- 
lish a fish-hatching and fish-cultural station in the State of 
Virginia; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 10125) to 
provide against monopolistic control of our natural resources ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 10126) to provide 
for promotion in the Navy to the grade of rear admiral; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 10127) to amend sections 212 
and 231 of the revenue act of 1928; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10128) to prevent discriminations against 
American ships and ports, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10129) to amend section 14 of the shipping 
act, 1916, as amended by section 20 of the merchant marine act, 
1920; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 
10139) to authorize the erection of a Veterans’ Bureau hos- 
pital in the State of West Virginia, and to authorize the ap- 
propriation therefor; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 10131) to equalize the pay 
of certain classes of officers of the Regular Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (B. R. 10132) to provide for the pres- 
ervation, completion, maintenance, operation, and use of the 
United States Muscle Shoals project for war, navigation, fer- 
tilizer manufacture, electrie-power production, flood and farm 
relief, and for other purposes, and, in connection therewith, the 
incorporation of the Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer Corpora- 
tion and the lease to it of the said project; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana (by request): A bill (H. R. 
10133) to authorize the erection of an addition to the Veterans’ 
Bureau Hospital No. 72, Fort Harrison, Mont., and to authorize 
the appropriation therefor; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department): A bill 
(H. R. 10134) to authorize the exchange of land at Randolph 
Field, Tex., in order to straighten the boundary line of said 
reservation ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FISH: A resolution (H. Res. 160) providing for a 
House committee to investigate charges made by Federal grand 
jury of inefficiency and corruption in New York Narcotic Bu- 
reau; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KORELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 253) to pro- 
vide for the expenses of a delegation of the United States to 
the sixth meeting of the Congress of Military Medicine and 
Pharmacy to be held at Budapest in 1931; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COLTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 254) au- 
thorizing the making of surveys, plans, and estimates for the 
irrigation of certain lands and for the study of power possibili- 
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ties in the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming under the terms of the Colorado 
River compact, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R. 10135) granting a pension 
to Morgan Cherry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 10136) for the relief of 
William Marks; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10137) granting an 
increase of pension to Sarah J. Hartman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10138) granting a pension to Elizabeth A. 
Pool; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10139) granting an increase of pension to 
Lillie L. White; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10140) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Hays; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10141) granting a pension to Mary Ida 
Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 10142) to increase the 
pension of Cannie Churchwell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 10143) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to certain 
lands in Michigan; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 10144) for the relief of 
Smith-Canastota (Inc.), successors to Bridge & Souter Co. 
(Inc.) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 10145) 
to extend the benefits of the employers’ liability act of Septem- 
ber 7, 1916, to William L. Sullivan or guardian; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 10146) for the relief of 
the legal heirs of James Doyle, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 10147) for the relief of 
John Thomas Simpkin; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GREGORY: A bill (H. R. 10148) for the relief of 
Buster Jones; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HALL of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 10149) for the 
relief of Gordon E. Bishop; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 10150) for 
the relief of Mary Elizabeth Council; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 10151) to authorize the 
appointment of Lee Roberts as a warrant officer, United States 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEE of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10152) granting a 
pension to M. J. Lamb; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10153) granting a pension to Mollie J. 
Hill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10154) for the 
relief of Edward Francis Wood; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 10155) granting an increase 
of pension to Barbara Norton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mrs. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 10156) for the relief of 
Arthur H. Taylor; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 10157) granting a pension to 
Lucy Hamm Vaughn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SHAFFER of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10158) to erect 
a monument to the memory of Gen. William Campbell in Smyth 
County, Va.; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10159) granting a pension to Samuel H. 
Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10160) for the relief of Isabelle R, Damron, 
former postmaster at Clintwood, Va.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10161) for the 
relief of Oda Herbert Plowman; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 10162) 
granting an increase of pension to Annie E. Daisey; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 
10163) granting a pension to Anderson M. Jarrett; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 10164) granting an increase 
of pension to Harry Kirchner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4876. By Mr. ADKINS: Petition of citizens of Villa Grove, 
Ill., requesting early and favorable consideration of House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4877. By Mr. AUF DDR HEIDE: Petition of John J. Tackuey, 
of West New York, N. J., and 226 other residents of North Hud- 
son County, N. J., urging the speedy consideration and passage 
of House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to 
yeterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4878. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, opposing the calling of an international conference by 
the President of the United States, or the acceptance by him 
of an invitation to participate in such a conference, for the 
purpose of revising. the present calendar, unless a proviso be 
attached thereto definitely guaranteeing the preservation of 
the continuity of the weekly cycle without the insertion of the 
blank days; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

4879. By Mr. BOWMAN; Petition of constituents urging 
favorable action on legislation to pension ex-slaves; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

4880, By Mr, CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of the Brick- 
layers’ Protective Union, No. 5, of Sioux City, Iowa, in support 
of House bill 9232 and Senate bill 3086; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

4881. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of Parson Roby Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, of Saugus, Mass., 
requesting Congress to appropriate funds for the restoration of 
“Old Ironsides”; also requesting Congress to adopt The Star- 
Spangled Banner as the national anthem of the United States; 
siso requesting Congress to extend quota restrictions and legis- 
lation affecting the deportation of undesirable aliens; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

4882. By Mr. COYLE: Resolution of Spring Mountain Coun- 
cil, No, 171, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, Audenried, Carbon 
County, Pa., adopted February 5, 1930, urging immediate enact- 
ment of a law placing all countries of North and South America 
under the quota restrictions of the immigration law, while pre- 
serving the provisions of the present law which excludes as 
permanent immigrants persons not eligible to citizenship; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

4883. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of citizens of the United 
States, residents of the Borough of Brooklyn, city and State of 
New York, protesting against the passage of the proposed legis- 
lation offered by Mr. Carrer, entitled “A bill to create a de- 
partment of public education, and for other purposes,” and 
bearing number, Seventy-first Congress, first session, S. 1586; 
to the Committee on Education. 

4884. Also, resolution of the International Fur Workers’ Union 
of the United States and Canada, petitioning Congress to raise 
the tariff on China dog and goatskins so that our labor will not 
be compelled to compete with Chinese labor; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

4885. By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Petition of 65 Indian 
war veterans urging support of House bill 8976, which provides 
for the relief of veterans, widows of veterans, and minor orphan 
children of Indian wars; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4886. By Mr. ESLICK: Petition of citizens of Kimmins, 
Tenn., in behalf of the Spanish-American War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4887. By Mr. FULMER: Resolution of Bishopyille Woman's 
Club, Mrs. W. R. Josey, president, supporting House bill 9411, 
for a veterans’ hospital in South Carolina; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

4888. Also, resolution by Bishopville Masonic Lodge, F. A. 
A. M., E. P. Martin, secretary, supporting House bill 9411, for 
a veterans’ hospital in South Carolina; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

4889. Also, resolution passed by Columbia Kiwanis Club in 
behalf of veterans’ hospital bill, H. R. 9411, and signed by 
President Geddings H. Crawford and Secretary Haltiwanger; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

4890. Also, resolution of Bishopyille Rotary Club, ©. B. Ruffin, 
president, supporting House bill 9411, for a veterans’ hospital in 
South Carolina; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

4891. Also, resolution of Henry Durant Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Mrs. H. M. McLure, regent, sup- 
porting House bill 9411, for a veterans’ hospital in South Caro- 
lina ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

4892. Also, resolution of Robert E. Lee Post, No. 29, American 

/Legion, Wade H. Willingford, post commander, supporting 
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House bill 9411 for a veterans’ hospital in.South Carolina; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

4893. Also, resolution of Bishopville Hebrew Sisterhood, Mrs. 
F. Sendler, president, supporting House bill 9411 for a veterans’ 
hospital in South Carolina; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

4894, Also, resolution of town of Bishopville, §. C., ©. B. 
Ruffin, mayor, supporting House bill 9411 for a veterans’ hos- 
pital in South Carolina; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans' Legislation. 

4895, Also, resolution of State Council Farm Women, Mrs. 
J. Whitman Smith, president, supporting House bill 9411 for a 
veterans’ hospital in South Carolina; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation, 

4896, Also, resolution of Lottie Green Chapter, U. D. C., Mrs, 
S. J. Scarborough, president, supporting House. bill 9411 for a 
veterans’ hospital in South Carolina; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

4897. By Mr. GREGORY: Petition of J. B. Hardeman and 
other citizens of Graves County, Ky., urging the passage of the 
Capper-Robsion bill providing for the establishment of a na- 
tional department of public education with its head a member of 
the President’s Cabinet; to the Committee on Education, 

4898. By Mr. KIPSS: Petition of the Newelltown Methodist 
Upiscopal Sunday School, Leolyn, Pa., protesting against any 
change in the national prohibition laws; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

4899. By Mr. KORELL: Petition of residents of Multnomah 
County, Oreg., favoring passage of legislation to increase pen- 
sions to the men who served in the armed forced of the United 
States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4900. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of William Luce and other 
citizens of Chinook, Mont., favoring increased rates of pension 
for veterans of the Spanish-American War, widows of veterans, 
and their orphans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4901. Also, petition of Carl Nereson and other citizens of 
Westby, Mont., favoring increased rates of pension for veterans 
of the Spanish-American War, widows of veterans, and their 
orphans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4902, Also, petition of Harry E. Loomes and other citizens of 
Rosebud and Powder River Counties, Mont., favoring increased 
rates of pension for veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
widows of veterans, and their orphans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4903, Also, petition of George S. Haynes and other citizens of 
Judith Gap, Mont., favoring increased rates of pension for vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War, widows of veterans, and 
their orphans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4904. By Mr. LEECH: Petition of citizens of Cambria County, 
Pa., favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4905. By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of citizens of 
Tuscarawas County, Ohio, asking increased pension for Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4906. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Buffalo Lodge, No. 1, Ship- 
masters’ Association, protesting against the enactment of Senate 
bill 306; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, 

4907. By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: Petition of citizens of 
Lewisburg, Ky., indorsing bill to establish a department of edu- 
eation; to the Committee on Education. 

4908. Also, petition of citizens of Butler County, Ky., urging 
passage of House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to the men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4909. By Mr. NEWHALL: Petition of sundry citizens of Cov- 
ington, Ky., urging the speedy consideration and passage of 
House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for increased rates 
of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

4910. By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Petition of 305 
World War veterans of Soldiers’ Home, Johnson City, Tenn., 
urging passage of House bill 7389, presented by Congressman 
O'CONNELL of Rhode Island, providing for payment of adjusted- 
service certificates at their face value; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

4911. By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Petition of numerous citi- 
zens of Kaufman County, Tex., urging the passage of House 
bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for increased rates of 
pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish-American War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 
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4912. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Resolution adopted 
by the city council of Charleston, W. Va., urging Congress to 
enact legislation designating October 11 as General Pulaski's 
memorial day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4913. By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: Petition of sundry citizens 
of East Braintree and Weymouth, Mass., urging the passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, to increase pensions for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4914. By Mr. WOLFENDEN: Petition signed by William 
Davis and others, of Delaware County, Pa., urging the passage 
of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4915. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
Kate P. Johnson, of Washington, D. C., urging the Committee 
on the Library to visit the site mentioned in House bill 8536 
near 3418 Seventeenth Street NW., Washington, D. C., a site 
which would be purchased by the Government as provided in 
House bill 8536, and a statue to Theodore Roosevelt erected 
thereon, at no cost to the United States; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

4916. Also, petition of the council of the city of Charleston, 
W. Va., urging Congress to enact House Joint Resolution 167, 
directing the President of the United States to proclaim October 
11 of each year as General Pulaski’s memorial day, for the 
observance and commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Fray, February 21, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


The 


Smith 

Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 


Gould y 
Metcalf 


Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 


Connally 
Copeiand 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 


Deneen Jones 
Dill 


Fess Kendrick Simmons 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Krne] is necessarily detained from the Sen- 
ate by illness, I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropryson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reen], who are delegates from the United States to 
the Naval Arms Conference meeting in London, England. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Surpsteap] is unayoidably 
absent. This announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Bighty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

PETITION 


Mr. VANDENBERG presented a resolution adopted by the 
Common Council of Traverse City, Mich., favoring the passage 
of legislation proclaiming October 11 of each year as General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day, for the observance and commemoration 
of Brig, Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary War hero, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

EDUCATION OF INDIAN CHILDREN 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs a state- 
ment of the American Indian Defense Association concerning a 
bill which has been introduced by me, being the bill (S. 3581) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to arrange with States 
for the education, medical attention, and relief of distress of 
Indians, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the statement was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind, 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 


Howell 
Johnson 
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Wasurneron, D. C., February 15, 1930. 


A bill for State cooperation in Indian health, education, and relief 
(Johnson bill S. 3581, Swing bill H. R. 9766) 

This bill, indorsed by Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur 
and Commissioner of Indian Affairs Charles J. Rhoads, extends the 
terms of the Swing-Johnson California Indian bill, making them appli- 
cable to all States, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 

The new bill covers in its language all the purposes of the earlier 
Swing-Johnson California bill and can be considered either to be a 
measure additional to the California bill or a substitute for it. 

1. The bill (S. 3581, H. R. 9766) is discretionary. This means, with 
respect to any State, that it must show its determination to assist the 
Indians and prove its ability to assist them. It means, with respect to 
the Secretary of the Interior, that he must examine the facts, and in his 
hands is the power and duty to regulate as well as the power to initiate 
the arrangement and to terminate it. 

2. The bill does not deal with or in any way change the status of 
Indian property held in trust by the Government, or Indian rights and 
obligations under treaties, or Indian claims against the Government, or 
Indian citizenship, or the application of civil or criminal jurisdiction or 
laws to the Indians. The bill exclusively provides machinery for in- 
creasing the facilities for Indian education, medical and health service, 
relief and social welfare. 

3. The bill does not launch a new policy. The Government for many 
years has contracted with State schools for the education of Indians. 
More than half of all Federal ward Indians now in school are schooled 
in State schools, the Government contributing toward the cost. 

But the bill does extend the schooling precedent to health and relief, 
and it creates the machinery for effective Federal aid and regulation of 
the State services, at present ineffectual in the matter of education for 
Indians and nonexistent in the matter of health and relief service to 
Indians. 

4. The great positive necessity for the bill grows out of the fact that 
the Federal Government does not now, and never can, provide adequate 
service in education, health, and relief to the scattered Indians on the 
Pacific coast, in the Dakotas, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, in Oklahoma, 
and in some other States. 

These Indians are scattered among the white populations, not only 
on Federal-trust-held Indian land, but off of such land. The needed 
local centers of helpful service could not be provided by the Federal 
Government without spending tens of millions of dollars in excess 
of the present or probable future Indian appropriation. 

Unless the State and county agencies which are serving white people 
can be enabled and persuaded to serve Indians as well, the Indians 
will continue to go unserved, and to drift steadily further and further 
below the prevailing level of education, health, and standard of living 
of their white neighbors. 

These facts are so evident that they are known to all and are dis- 
puted by none with any familiarity with Indian conditions not of 50 
years ago, but of the last 20 years, 

So long as the Federal Government is required to spend appropria- 
tions only through special Federal agencies for Indians, the Indians 
will not be reached by the appropriations; the mere overhead of a vast 
centralized Indian administration will consume the appropriations, as 
it is now doing. 

So long as the States and counties are without jurisdiction, or 
accepted obligation, to furnish their educational, health, and welfare 
services to Indians, the denial of elementary help to Indians must 
continue. 

So long as the Indians remain shut out from participation in the 
social service of communities where they reside they will continue to 
go downhill in white esteem, and In their own esteem, and in fact. 

In brief, the bill (S. 3581, H. R. 9766) incorporates a policy so fun- 
damental that the new administration’s ability to accomplish great 
results for the majority of Indians is largely dependent on the enact- 
ment and subsequent application of the bill. 

Secretary Wilbur’s policy in this matter bas been widely misun- 
derstood. It has been thought that he contemplated a relaxation of 
Federal guardianship over Indians. His utterances have never justi- 
fied such an interpretation; and the present bill is not susceptible to 
being misunderstood. No element of Federal guardianship is dimin- 
ished by the bill; machinery is established by the bill necessary for 
the effective assertion of Federal guardianship. 

Respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN DEFENSE ASSOCIATION (INC.), 
Haven Emerson, M. D., President. 
JOHN COLLIER, Erecutive Seoretary. 


DEPOSITORIES OF PUBLIO DOCUMENTS—OCHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, on February 1 I introduced 
a bill (S. 3402) to authorize the designation of depositories for 
public documents, and for other purposes. The bill was then 
referred to the Committee on the Library. I am informed 
that it should have been referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing. I ask that the reference of the bill to the Committee on 
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the Library be revoked and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Committee 
on the Library will be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bill, and it will be referred to the Committee on 
Printing, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8527) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to enable the mothers and widows of the de- 
ceased soldiers, sailors, and marines of the American forces 
now interred in the cemeteries of Europe to make a pilgrim- 
age to these cemeteries,” approved March 2, 1929, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 201) 
thereon, 

Mr, DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2859) to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Monon- 
gahela River at or near Fayette City, Fayette County, Pa., 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
202) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 8202) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across Lake Champlain 
at or near Rouses Point, N. Y., and a point at or near Alburgh, 
Vt. (Rept. No. 203) ; 

A bill (S. 3297) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
approximately midway between the cities of Owensboro, Ky., 
and Rockport, Ind. (Rept. No. 204); 

A bill (S. 3405) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Decatur, Nebr. (Rept. No. 205) ; 

A bill (S. 3421) to authorize the Tidewater Toll Properties 
(Inec.), its legal representatives and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Choptank River at a point 
at or near Cambridge, Md. (Rept. No. 206) ; 

A bill (S. 3422) to authorize the Tidewater Toll Properties 
(Inc.), its legal representatives and assigns, to construct, main- 


tain, and operate a bridge across the Patuxent River, south of 
Burch, Calvert County, Md. (Rept. No. 207) ; 

A bill (H. R. 5573) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Niobrara, Nebr. (Rept. No. 208) ; 


A bill (H. R. 7260) authorizing Oscar Baertch, Christ 
Buhmann, Fred Reiter, and John W. Shaffer, their heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Alma, Wis. 
(Rept. No. 209) ; and 

A pill (H. R. 7828) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Montana or the county of Richland, or both of them, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Yellowstone River at or near Sidney, Mont. (Rept. 
No. 210). 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 

Mr. GREENE, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, reported the nominations of sundry 
officers in the Army, which were placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr, COUZENS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, favorably reported the nomina- 
tions of five members of the Federal Radio Commission, which 
were placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported post-office 
nominations, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on to-day, February 21, 1930, that committee pre- 
sented to the President of the United States the enrolled bill 
(S. 544) authorizing receivers of national banking associations 
to compromise shareholders’ liability. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALCOTT: 

A bill (S. 3656) granting a pension to Alice G. Burbank (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3657) for the relief of Capt. Washington Irving 
Chambers, United States Navy, retired; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 
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A bill (S. 3658) for the relief of the Squaw Island Freight 
Terminal Co. (Inc.), of Buffalo, N. Y.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 3659) for the relief of James Monroe Caplinger; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3660) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Oakley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 3661) granting a pension to Stephanie Schoener 
Murphy (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 3662) granting a pension to Evelyn W. Ellis; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

A bill (S. 3663) granting a pension to Claud D. Lugenbeel; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 3664) for the relief of T. B. Cowper (with accom- 
panying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3665) for the relief of Vida T. Layman (with accom- 
panying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3666) for the relief of the Oregon Short Line Rail- 
road Co., Salt Lake City, Utah (with accompanying papers) ; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. SHEPPARD: submitted amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as 
follows: 


Paragraph 1101 (a), on page 169, line 25, after the words “ the manu- 
facture of,” to insert “ press cloth, camel's hair belting,” and on page 
170, line 5, after the words “ manufacture of articles other than,” to 
insert “ press cloth, camel's hair belting.” 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced his signature to the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills, which had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

S. 544. An act authorizing receivers of national banking asso- 
ciations to compromise shareholders’ liability; and 

H.R.1018. An act to provide for the establishment of a 
Coast Guard station at or near Grand Island, Mich. 

BUSINESS OF THE SESSION 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I think there is room and ample 
ground for a great deal of resentment over the manner in 
which some forces are attempting to lay responsibility for any 
delay that may have been occasioned with relation to the passage 
of a tariff bill, Because the editorial speaks so well what I 
consider is the real cause for the delay, I send to the desk an 
editorial entitled “The Record and the Responsibility,” from 
yesterday morning’s New York World, and ask that it may 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will not the Senator allow it to 
be printed in the Recor without reading? 

Mr. NYE. I think it is worthy of being read, and if there 
is going to be any objection to it I shall insist upon reading it 
myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read the editorial, as follows: 

{From the New York World, February 20, 1930] 
THE RECORD AND THE RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr. Hoover's attempt to discredit the coalition by charging it with 
obstructing the recovery of business is an appeal to unreason and will 
only embitter further the relations between the White House and the 
Senate majority. For the record in the present tariff controversy is 
clear and the conclusion is unmistakable. The present deadlock is the 
direct result of President Hoover's failure to restrain his own sup- 
porters from violating his own promises. 

In accordance with his campaign promises, the President on March 
7, 1929, issued a proclamation calling for a special session which would 
deal with— 

“ Legislation to effect further agricultural relief and legislation for 
limited changes of the tariff.” 

In his message to the special session on April 16 he again empha- 
sized his desire to confine revision of other than the agricultural schedules 
to “limited changes." He set up as the test of a limited change a 
“decrease of employment due to insurmountable competition in the 
products of that industry.” 


Without objection, the clerk 
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Seven weeks later (on May 28) the House passed the Hawley-Smoot 
bill, which completely ignored the President's plea for limited revision 
and provided for substantial increases in all the important schedules. 
It was universally recognized as a general and not a limited tariff 
revision. 

The bill reached the Senate Finance Committee on June 12, and 
the next day Senator Boran offered a resolution instructing the com- 
mittee to limit the bill “to the agricultural and directly related sched- 
ules.” Here the issue was presented. Senator Boran was the man who 
had persuaded Mr. Hoover to promise a special session, His resolu- 
tion expressed his understanding of Mr. Hoover's campaign pledge. 
This, then, was the moment when Mr. Hoover could and should have 
exercised leadership by making it clear whether Mr. Boram was or 
Was not right in his interpretation of the President's policy. Mr. 
Hoover did not do that, The Borah resolution was debated in the 
Senate and on June 17 was defeated by 1 vote. 

The vote on that resolution marks the birth of the coalition and the 
split of the Republican majority. Sixteen Republicans, 1 Farmer-Labor, 
and 29 Democrats voted for the Borah resolution; 39 Republicans and 
8 Democrats voted against it. The day after the defeat of the Borah 
resolution the White House let it be known that the President was 
opposed to general tariff revision. The coalition Senators claimed that 
the President was really on their side. But Mr. Hoover refused to 
commit himself, and nobody knew then and nobody has found out since, 
what his opinion is. In short, he abdicated his leadership, refused 
to clarify his position, and by refusing either to restrain the eastern 
Republicans, who wanted general revision, or to help the western Repub- 
licans, who wanted limited revision, he created the deadlock which has 
prevailed for eight months. 

His responsibility is clear and inescapable. His refusal to specify 
what he meant by limited revision of the tariff is written in the record. 
This refusal was decided upon by him in May and June of last year, 
many months before the stock-market panic and the business recession, 
If the tariff deadlock bas had any effect on that depression, which is 
greatly to be doubted, he is the author of that deadlock. He had it in 
his power to end it before it began by throwing the weight of his 
influence behind a clear statement of policy. In refusing to state his 
policy, he encouraged both factions to hope for his support. On June 
17 they stood 47 to 46 on the central question of the scope of the tariff 
revision. Leadership then could have settled the matter one way or the 
other In the special session, Mr. Hoover stood irresolutely between the 
two factions and lost control of both of them. 


There is still only one quick way to resolve the tariff deadlock. Call- 


ing the coalition bad names will not do it. Attempting to charge them 
with interfering with the country’s business will not do it. They will 
merely resent that bitterly, and with justice. If Mr. Hoover wishes 
to end the deadlock quickly, he should exercise the functions of party 
leadership by stating what kind of tariff bill he and his party are 
pledged to enact. If he wishes results, he must cease to speak in 
riddles. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in view of the editorial 
which has just been read from the desk, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to a newspaper article that appeared in the 
Washington Post of this morning, which is most illuminating 
and interesting. It is from the pen of a brilliant and able 
writer, Mr. Carlisle Bargeron, appearing, as I have stated, in 
the Washington Post, which is known nation-wide as the official 
organ of the administration, and which fact gives the article 
that much more impetus and influence. 

This article is interesting at this particular time because of 
what has been happening this week and during recent weeks, 
at the White House and elsewhere, touching the various inter- 
pretations placed upon the activities of party leaders in this 
body and party leaders in the House of Representatives, and of 
the President himself, 

Of course, one branch of the Republican Party has attempted 
to create the impression throughout the country that President 
Hoover is favorable to the action of “the coalition” in the 
Senate in revising tariff rates downward and trying to bring 
about an equality among all the industries of the country. 
Others have been very energetic in trying to create just the oppo- 
site impression—that the President agrees with the Old 
Guard; that he is against the slashing or modification of any 
rate fixed by the House of Representatives in the tariff bill. 
So the country has been left in confusion as to what the real 
attitude of President Hoover is and has been relative to this 
bill. 

Of course, we on this side have manifested in every way a 
desire to try to obtain from the leader of the Republican Party 
in this Chamber [Mr. Watson] and from his colleague the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who has had charge of the pending 
tariff bill, information as to what the views of the President are 
with reference to the rates recommended by the House and by 
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the Senate Finance Committee. They have told us they did 
not know, and they have gone almost to the extent of saying 
that they did not care. Though I do not think that either of 
oi had the courage to go that far, that was evidently in their 
minds. 

However, from the article that appeared this morning in the 
Washington Post it would seem that there are people in this 
country who are cioser to President Hoover than is the distin- 
guished leader of the majority party in this Chamber and closer 
to the President than is the senior Senator from Utah. 

The article to which I refer is a remarkable one. I am glad 
that the distinguished junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GRUNDY] is now in his seat, because the article pertains to his 
activities yesterday, activities which, however, were not more 
pronounced than they have been heretofore since he entered this 
august body. What is set forth in the article of Mr. Bargeron 
may not be accurate, and if it is not the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania will correct the statement that has gone broadcast to the 
country that he has criticized President Hoover for his action 
with reference to the pending tariff legislation. I am sure also 
that if the statement is not correct the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana will rise in his majesty and, with his superb elo- 
quence, answer this article. On the other hand, of course, if 
the article is true in all of its phases, the Senators on the other 
side of the aisle will sit quietly in their seats and make no 
papane but we will see later whether there is a response to be 
made. 

Mr. Bargeron says: 


Senator Jon Grunpy— 
A familiar name throughout the country— 
of Pennsylvania, was in high dudgeon yesterday— 


On looking up the definition of the word “dudgeon” I find 
it means “ anger, resentment "—a very strong word— 


as he cireularized his Old Guard colleagues with copies of a newspaper 
article picturing Mr. Hoover as having been with the Democratic- 
Progressive coalition in the tariff fight all along; as depending upon 
the coalition, in fact, to give him the bill he wants. 

The article was written about three weeks ago by Edwin G. Pinkham, 
of the Kansas City Star, who came here and had luncheon with the 
President. The Star is a strong supporter of the President, there being 
personal as well as political ties. 

It is not known how Senator Grunpy came into possession of the 
article, but when he did he made only such investigation as would 
determine whether Mr. Pinkham was a reporter to be relied upon. He 
was informed in indisputable sources that he was not only a reliable 
writer, but that he was friendly to the President and had written his 
story after having lunch with him. 


It appears that the Senator from Pennsylvania made a minute 
investigation in order to ascertain the standing of Mr. Pinkham. 
Let not the name be confused with that of Lydia Pinkham, 
whose advertisements we see in the press and who makes 
“pink pills for pale people,” although it may be quite appro- 
priate that this man’s name is Pinkham, as he may be in a 
position to apply some medicine or some tonic at this particular 
time to the pale faces of members of the Old Guard. [Laughter.] 

But the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania, after a very 
minute inyestigation, ascertained that Mr. Pinkham was re- 
liable, that he was representing a great newspaper in the West, 
about the only newspaper in that section which still upholds the 
hands of President Hoover. Of course, it may be that those 
who planned it intended that it should be for only the West— 
with no idea that it might find its way back to the industrial 
East. Then, it was that the Senator from Pennsylvania, with 
his well-known energy, began to search for the article writ- 
ten by Mr. Pinkham, giving his idea of what President Hoover’s 
views were, not a week or two after he had had luncheon with 
the President and had discussed his views touching tariff legis- 
lation, but immediately following the luncheon which Mr. Pink- 
ham had with the President. So the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania, this article says—of course, he will in- 
form us whether or not it was true—had this article typewritten. 
He goes to the pains of having many copies made, and then he 
circularizes the Old Guard over there. 

Of course, when he circularized the Old Guard I imagine that 
about the first one he approached was my friend from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. He did not do so. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah says he did not 
de so. It may be that the reason why the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania did not approach the distinguished Senator from Utah 
was because, in the course of the consideration of this bill, the 
Senator from Utah has been accepting some amendments that 
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reduced some industrial rates; or perhaps the Senator from 
Pennsylvania did not think the Senator from Utah, as leader 
in the consideration of this bill, had fought as valiantly and as 
persistently against these amendments that we have offered as 
he might have done, and he is a little sore on the Senator from 
Utah, But the Senator from Utah says that he was not ap- 
proached. That is the only reason I can imagine why he was 
not approached, because he is not only a faithful adherent of 
the Old Guard but he was one of those who formed it, and is 
well known throughout the country as not only one of its broad- 
casters but one of its founders. 

The next one that he approached, no doubt, was the leader 
over there, the distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson ], because he is one of the few who never gets angered 
when the soft epithet is applied to him that he is one of the 
Old Guard. 

Then, I presume, when the Senator from Pennsylvania had 
finished showing this remarkable article to my friend from 
Indiana, he went over and sat down by my friend from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BinaHAm], who is well known in these later days, 
and who is certainly classified as one of the newest and most 
consistent members of the Old Guard. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Perhaps the Senator, in his flights of 
imagination, can tell us why the Senator from Pennsylvania 
did not show the article to me. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, if he did not show it to the Senator, 
he merely thought that the Senator had lost whatever influence 
he once possessed, and it was not necessary to show it to him. 
And so he circularized the Old Guard, and showed them these 
things. 

I AR going to have the entire article put in the Recorp so 
that the people can understand just what the views of President 
Hoover are with reference to the work of the coalition, 

At the close of the article it says this: 

Without question, this is the most authoritative comment on the 
President’s view on the tarif that has been made. He has studiously 
avoided being drawn openly into the fight. The progressives have fre- 
quently professed to believe that they were carrying out the President's 
views, but it is doubtful if they seriously believed it. Mr. Hoover's 
position has been an enigma to Democrats, progressives, and regular 
Republicans alike, although the latter long ago came to the conclusion 
that while the President might not be against them he was certainly 
not with them. 

Senator Grunpy, without seeking to analyze the reason for the Presi- 
dent’s reticence, decided months ago— 


He sees ahead. Months ago, before Mr. Pinkham realized 
what the President's views were, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
saw just what they were. So the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania, long before he became a Member of this body, and 
when he was one of those who had to send in for Senators, or 
visit them in their offices, believed that the President was not 
in favor of the House bill, and that he was giving a little en- 
couragement to those of us who wanted to modify those rates in 
the interest of the people— 


Senator GRUNDY, without seeking to analyze the reason for the Presi- 
dent's reticence, decided months ago that for all practical purposes the 
President was against the easterners, 


Against the easterners! 


It was last September that the Philadelphia Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with which the Senator was closely identified, sent out circulars 
declaring that the tariff debacle, as the Pennsylvanians viewed it, could 
be laid right at the door of the White House and nowhere else. 

And only a few weeks ago the Senate lobby committee brought out 
that at a previous date Senator GRUNDY has made some very uncompli- 
mentary references to Mr. Hoover and the Senator made no effort to 
explain them away. He was content to let them stand at this late day. 


But, Mr. President, in this remarkable article written by Mr. 
Pinkham—a reputable newspaper man, representing a great 
western newspaper—immediately following lunch with the Presi- 
dent, stating to all the subscribers and readers of the Kansas 
City Star that the President looks with favor upon the action of 
the progressive Republicans and the Democrats here who had 
worked together in trying to equalize rates in this bill—I say, 
eyen though that intimation has to come through the side door, 
and from that remote source, that we are proud at this time to 
have the President with us in this great fight. 

I ask to have the entire article to which I have referred 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the Washington Post of Friday, February 21, 1930] 

Hoover Taniry Scars Is GIVEN TO OLD Guarp—Grunpy CIRCULATES 

ARTICLH PUTTING PRESIDENT BACK OF COALITION BILL—DEPENDS ON 

FACTION IN Tarir Row, Vinsw—Mippiw WEST NEWSPAPER WRITER’S 

STATEMENT IS PASSED AROUND—COMMENT DECLARED TO BE AUTHORI- 

TATIVE—PENNSYLVANIA SENATOR Is IN HIGH DUDGEON as He Has IT 

REPRINTED 

By Carlisle Bargeron 


Senator Jom GRUNDY, of Pennsylvania, was in high dudgeon yesterday 
as he circularized his Old Guard colleagues with copies of a newspaper 
article picturing Mr. Hoover as having been with the Democratic-Pro- 
gressive coalition in the tariff fight all along; as depending upon the 
coalition, in fact, to give him the bill he wants. 

The article was written about three weeks ago by Edwin G. Pink- 
ham, of the Kansas City Star, who came here and had luncheon with 
the President. The Star is a strong supporter of the President, there 
being personal as well as political ties. 

It is not known how Senator Grunpy came into possession of the 
article, but when he did he made only such investigation as would 
determine whether Mr. Pinkham was a reporter to be relied upon. He 
was informed in indisputable sources that he was not only a reliable 
writer, but that he was friendly to the President and had written 
his story after having lunch with him, 


WORST FEARS REALIZED 


This was enough for the Senator. He had typewritten copies made 
of the article, headlines and all, and passed them around to the Old 
Guard Senators. 

Not only does this article by an administration supporter say that 
the coalition is giving Mr. Hoover the bill he had asked of his own 
party, but that if the Democrats as a result of their “honesty” do 
not succeed Ín “giving the administration a setback in the congres- 
sional elections next autumn, honesty as a political policy will itself 
take the setback.” 

After discussing the political considerations that govern tariff making, 
Mr. Pinkham’s article reads: 

“But to-day we have the amazing spectacle of a Republican Presi- 
dent prepared to accept a tariff bill made by the Democrats and in- 
surgent Republicans, for no better reason than that it is the kind 
of a tariff bill this Republican President bad asked a Republican Con- 
gress to enact. 

TWO COURSES BXPLAINED 


“The Democrats in the Senate, with the aid of their insurgent Re- 
publican allies, were in a position,” the article continues, “to make 
choice of two courses. They could have permitted the Senate Finance 
Committee, dominated by such Republican high tariff apostles as 
Smoot, REED, and BINGHAM, to write the bill and then capitalize it 
politically, or they could adopt the constructive course of rewriting 
the bill—with the repulsive possibility of giving the President the kind 
of a bill he desired—in accordance with the political theories of their 
party. 

“After a bitter internal struggle, the Democrats decided to be honest. 
Heaven knows what the decision cost them, but I am informed sev- 
eral of their leaders were so humiliated by it they could not lift their 
bowed heads for days. 

“But, after carefully weighing the alternative possibility, the Demo- 
eratic leadership did decide that in this case honesty was the best 
political policy, and the Senate coalition is rewriting the bill in such 
a way that the President can sign it. Here, too, is involved a grave 
question of political form. Can a Republican President, whose own 
party had ignored his tariff wishes, accept what he had desired from 
the hands of another party? It may be predicted that President 
Hoover can and will.” 


HOOVER SATISFACTION CLAIMED 


The article reveals that Mr, Hoover is well satisfied with having 
called the extra session because he realizes that that was the only way 
in which his farm legislation could be given a start, and also because 
work was at least begun on the tariff, and now there is the likelihood 
of his having both the tariff and the farm legislation in the first year 
of his office. 

The article pictures Mr. Hoover, indeed, as being quite complacent in 
the present situation instead of worried as many political commentators 
have believed, 

«He asked his party for legislation to redeem his program, and is 
getting it from another party,” comments Mr. Pinkham. “He asked for 
certain administrative features in the tariff bill, and Congress gave him 
others that he didn’t desire, But he is getting the tariff rates, as 
between eastern industrialism and western agriculture, that he did 
desire; and because he believes these revised schedules will provide the 
buttress he feels is necessary to the working of the farm legislation 
of the extra session, he will approve the tariff bill when it comes to 
him, 
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“ Thereafter it will be seen whether the Democrats, having given the 
President what he desired, will gain or lose by these new political tac- 
ties. If they don’t succeed in giving the administration a setback in 
the congressional elections next autumn, honesty as a political policy 
will itself take the setback.” 

Without question this is the most authoritative comment of the Presi- 
dent’s view on the tariff that has been made. He has studiously avoided 
being drawn openly into the fight. The Progressives have frequently 
professed to believe that they were carrying out the President’s views, 
but it is doubtful if they seriously believed it. Mr. Hoover's position 
bas been an enigma to Democrats, Progressives, and regular Republicans 
alike, although the latter long ago came to the conclusion that while 
the President might not be against them he was certainly not with 
them. 

Senator GRUNDY, without seeking to analyze the reason for the Presi- 
dent's reticence, decided months ago that for all practical purposes the 
President was against the easterners. It was last September that the 
Philadelphia Manufacturers’ Association, with which the Senator was 
closely identified, sent out circulars declaring that the tariff debacle, as 
the Pennsylvanians viewed it, could be laid right at the door of the 
White House and nowhere else. 


CRITICAL REMARKS RECALLED 


And only a few weeks ago the Senate lobby committee brought out 
that at a previous date Senator GRUNDY has made some very uncompli- 
mentary references to Mr. Hoover, and the Senator made no effort to 
explain them away. He was content to let them stand at this late day. 

Mr. Hoover’s revealed attitude gives more significance to one incident 
of his conference Tuesday with House and Senate leaders. It was 
understood at the time that Mr. Hoover said there must be a tariff bill, 
that one must be passed. Newspaper men thought this a quite definite 
utterance for Mr. Hoover, but some of the conferees insisted that no 
significance attached to it, as “everybody” agreed that there must be 
a Dill. 

Now, it is doubtful if everybody was in such agreement. There have 
been many indications of late that the Old Guard would like to kill 
the bill, and from its viewpoint, well it might. 

To say the least, Senator Grundy can not have Mr, Hooyer’s happi- 
ness in mind by circulating that western article around here. 


NOMINATION OF HUGH M. TATE AND THE WOODS CASE 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on yesterday afternoon, 


when we were considering the Tate nomination, the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Biackx] referred frequently to an argument 
that I had made in the Cyrus Woods case, which came before 
the Senate some years ago for confirmation. He took excerpts 
from that argument and took an unfair and an unjust view of 
certain things stated in the argument. In other words, he 
took excerpts and gave them a prominence and a meaning that 
they did not have. I said yesterday afternoon that as everyone 
wanted to vote I would not reply then but would reply this 
morning. 

There is not the slightest similarity between the Woods case 
and the Tate case, and Senator Buiack’s criticism of me was 
so manifestly unjust that I am going to ask unanimous consent 
of the Senate to place in the Rrcorp the entire argument that 
I made in the Woods case for the purpose of setting me right 
before the Senate. When the speech is read it is shown beyond 
question that the cases are wholly different, and that my atti- 
tude in this case is entirely consistent with my attitude in that 
case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


{From hearings before the Committee on Interstate Commerce, United 
States Senate, 69th Cong., 2d sess., January 8, 1927] 


STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH M’KELLAR, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
TENNESSEE 


Benator MCKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, on behalf and at the request of 
those engaged in the coal and lumber interests in my State I desire 
to enter my most earnest protest against the confirmation of Mr. 
Cyrus E. Woods as Interstate Commerce Commissioner. I wish at the 
outset to say that I do not know Mr. Woods personally, never saw him 
until Thursday when he appeared before the committee, and I have no 
personal objections to him and know nothing about him except wlfat 
bas developed in this hearing. He is, in my opinion, clearly ineligible 
to hold the position on a number of grounds, so clearly ineligible that 
I can not see how any member of the committee can doubt that he is 
ineligible. 

I shall now proceed to state the grounds of my protest. 

First. During the hearing Mr. Woods testified that he owned $50,000 
of bonds and $25,000 of stock in the Pennsylvania Rallroad, and that 
he owned stock and bonds in a number of other railroads. The statute 
governing the qualification of members of this commission is in part as 
follows—and I want to call especial attention to this statute: 
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“No person in the employ of or holding any official relation to any 
common carrier subject to the provisions of this act, or owning stock or 
bonds thereof, or who is in any manner pecuniarily interested therein, 
shall enter upon the duties of or hold such office.” 

That is Statutes of 1887, Supplement to the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, page 531. i 

Mr. Woods testified that he owned these stocks and bonds in this 
common carrier, and also stocks and bonds in the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad Co., the Union Pacific Railroad Co., and the Norfolk 
& Western Railroad Co. There may have been others, Mr. Chairman, 
but I can not recall. And if the Senate were to confirm Mr. Woods it 
would violate the express provisions of this statute. 

The fact that Mr. Woods says that if he is confirmed he is going to 
dispose of these securities, or some of them, does not have the slightest 
effect on the question. The point I make is that he is ineligible now, 
and it would be a flagrant disregard of this most wise provision of the 
statute for him to be confirmed. All appointees to this office owning 
such securities are under the ban of this statute. The fact that Mr. 
Woods says he expects “to dispose” of these securities is immaterial. 
It would simply be but an attempt at evasion of the statute. The pur- 
pose of the statute was to have commissioners whose bias and interest 
in favor of any particular railroad eompany should not exist. Here is 
a man who has been attorney for the Pennsylvania Railroad for years. 
He owns both stock and bonds in that company. He owns stock and 
bonds in a number of other railroad companies. All these companies 
have business before this commission constantly, and it is impossible 
under these circumstances, even if he now selis his securities, for him 
to become eligible under the statute. 

I stop long enough to say here, Mr. Chairman, that the purpose was 
not to require a man before he became a commissioner to sell these bonds 
in an attempt to technically put himself in a position to hold office, 
but the purpose of the statute was to bar a man who was then inter- 
ested in the stock and bonds of the railroad company from holding the 
office, 

The statute has no provision that if an applicant sells his securities 
or disposes of his securities he is thereby made eligible. In other words, 
if his contention is correct that simply by selling them or transferring 
them to some member of the family or some trust company to hold for 
him that, he can thereby become eligible, that statute would have to 
read, “ Provided that if he does own stock and bonds in a railroad com- 
pany, if he sells them or if he disposes of them or transfers them to a 
trustee, then he can hold this office.” There is no such provision. 

Senator WHEELER. Will the Senator suffer an interruption? 

Senator McKeELLAR, I will. 

Senator Wester. You are reading now, I take it, a provision of the 
interstate commerce law? 

Senator MCKELEAR. I am reading now a provision of the interstate 
commerce law, yes, sir, which is as follows. The Senator was not here 
and I will reread it. 

Senator WHEELER. Well, the Senator knows, does he not, that that 
provision was in the law at the time that Mr. Woodlock was appointed, 
and that at the time of his appointment he was a director in two or 
three railroads? 

Senator McKetiar. Well, certainly he was disqualified, unques- 
tionably. 

Senator WHEELER. And he resigned the day he received his appoint- 
ment, and be was confirmed by the Senate. 

Senator MCKELLAR. Well, unquestionably he was ineligible under this 
statute. The statute has no provision that if an applicant sells his 
securities or disposes of his securities he is thereby made eligible. What 
it does is to ban the man who owns the securities. That it is a wise 
provision no one can question. Mr. Woods himself has already said it 
was a wise provision because he has indicated his purpose to dispose of 
these securities. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, all that Mr. Woods has said is that he wiil 
dispose of these securities. He may transfer them to some institution 
as trustee. This course he would pursue in order to make him nomi- 
nally eligible. 

Senator WHEELER, He might transfer them to his wife. 

Senator MCKELLAR. This course has been followed in other notable 
cases. He might transfer them to his wife—the Senator just antici- 
pated me. He may transfer them to his wife or children in order to 
evade the statute, but, even if he were in good falth to sell them, he 
would be Ineligible because he owned them at the time of his appoint- 
ment and still owns them. If ever there was any person ineligible under 
this statute, Mr. Woods, according to his own testimony, is that man. 

And I step long enough to say it is not confined to one railroad. 
There are a number of them involved. He is interested in a number 
of railroads. The purpose of the statute was to get a man who was not 
interested in any railroad. 

Senator WHEELER. Will the Senator suffer another interruption? 

Senator MCKELLAR. I will, indeed. 

Senator WHEELER. As I understand it, however, notwithstanding that 
disqualification with reference to Mr. Woodlock the same people from 
West Virginia and Virginia and Kentucky who are protesting against 
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this man were sending in telegrams asking the Senate to confirm Mr. 
Woodlock. ; 

Senator MCKELLAR. I think that is true. And, by the way, I will 
ask the Senator a question. Does the Senator recall that that question 
was raised? 

Senator WHEELER. Oh, yes; I raised it and argued it in the Senate. 

Senator MCKELLAR, I was not before the committee at that time and 
I do not know. 

Senator Wureter, And I raised it on the floor of the Senate. 

Senator MCKECLAR. Yes; I think the Senator is absolutely right 
about it, and I think the Senate ought to have voted against his 
confirmation, 

Senator Newey. Will the Senator yield for another interruption? 

Senator McKELLAR, Oh, indeed, I will. 

Senator Nerty. I think, Mr. Chairman, here is an explanation why 
people in West Virginia were telegraphing their representatives down 
here to vote for Mr. Woodlock’s confirmation, In spite of the fact that 
he may have been apparently from a technical point of view dis- 
qualified 

Senator WHEELER. He was not “ technically.” 

Senator Newry (continuing). By reason of his connection with the 
railroad company—we will call it whatever my brother WHEELER wants 
to—may I read at this point a very brief article touching on the subject, 
if Senator MCKELLAR will permit? 

Senator MCKELLAR., Yes, indeed. 

Senator Newsy. This is from the Daily Tribune, Greensburg, Pa., on 
the 25th day of March, 1926: 

“Cyrus E. Woods, former ambassador to Japan, may be appointed a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission by President Coolidge, 
it was reported here. 

“An intimation that Woods is being seriously considered for the place 
on the recommendations of Senators Pepper and Resp came coincident 
with the visit to the city by Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. 

“The Mellon interests, it was said, are supporting the contention of 
the two United States Senators that Pennsylvania should have repre- 
sentation on the Interstate Commerce Commission, and in this connec- 
tion they were reported as indorsing Woods for the place. 

“Some time ago Woods was mentioned as a possible candidate for 
governor. He has been in Philadelphia for several days, but has refused 
to discuss anything savoring of polities.” 

Regardless of the fact that Mr. Woodlock may have owned some 
securities and been connected in the past with the railroad, I assume 
that my friend, Senator WHEELER, knows that we in West Virginia and 
Kentucky and Tennessee and Virginia felt at the time that Mr. Wood- 
lock was confirmed that if he were not confirmed we would have to 
face the very situation that we are facing here by the appointment of 
Mr. Woods. 

Senator WHEELER. I realize that the Senators from West Virginia 
and from Virginia and Kentucky and some of these States were just 
looking at it from their own selfish standpoint, regardless of the prin- 
ciple involved; but it does seem to me that we ought to let the same 
principle guide us in one instance as we do in another, and not let just 
the selfishness of each section of the country govern. 

Senator NgeELY. Just one more interruption. I want to say that my 
friend from Montana is entirely mistaken, We were not looking at the 
question from the selfish point of view of Virginia or West Virginia 
or Kentucky or Tennessee. We were looking at it from the point of 
view that this Interstate Commerce Commission ought not to be packed 
in favor of any State or section of the country, and if it is to be 
packed in favor of Pennsylvania, then the time has come to enlarge 
this commission that it will have 48 members on it instead of 11, and 
West Virginia and Indiana and Kentucky and Tennessee and every 
other State be given its representation to fight for the little proposi- 
tion of protecting the industry of one State against the ravages of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. or the Pittsburgh Coal Co, or any other 
industry in the country. 

Senator WHEELER., No; but the people from West Virginia and Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky were perfectly willing that it should be packed. 

Senator NEELY. No; we were not. 

Senator WHEELER. Ob, yes; you were perfectly willing that it should 
be packed by a director of the Pere Marquette and the Rock Island Rail- 
roads and any other railroad that did not particularly affect your 
portion of the country, and there was very little care as to what the 
people of the West or the Northwest or any other section of the coun- 
try thought about it. 

Senator Gorr. Now, let me suggest 

Senator MCKELLAR, May I ask unanimous consent that the speeches 
be limited to five minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. I think so. 

Senator Gorr, Let me suggest to my friend, the Senator from Mon- 
tana, that he can be just as generous now as he was in the Woodlock 

ase and vote with the Senators from the States he has mentioned 
to turn down this nomination. 

Senator WHEELER. I will be perfectly frank in saying to you that I 
expect to be just as generous, but I just want to see bow generous the 
rest of you are. 
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Senator NEELY. Just one more word, Mr. Chairman, and I am done. 
I want to say that while my colleague and myself are in perfect accord 
in regard to everything else in this case and every other matter affect- 
ing West Virginia, so far as I know, I do not want to be understood 
as conceding the proposition that anybody from West Virginia except 
Senator Gorr concedes Senator WHRELER’s right to vote in favor of 
Mr. Woods's confirmation. 

Senator MCKELLAR, Now, Mr. Chairman, our three friends having 
gotten what they desire out of their system 

The CHAIRMAN. I hope so. 

Senator MCKELLAR (continuing). I will proceed. 

This is my second ground for protest. Unquestionably Mr. Chair- 
man, the fact that Mr. Woods was the former attorney of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. and at present he is a stockholder and bondholder in 
this company under the peculiar facts surrounding this appointment 
makes him ineligible to this office. Mr. Woods must see the necessarily 
embarrassing situation he is in regardless of the outcome of this con- 
test. If he is confirmed, he could never honorably take any part in 
this contest, or in any other contest, involving this same question. 
Otherwise he would violate the statements made in his testimony here. 
And I have no idea that he would do such a thing. If he is barred 
from a great number of cases that come before the commission, his 
usefulness as a commissioner is most seriously interfered with. On 
the other hand, if he does take part in these cases, it will necessarily 
be embarrassing to bim during his entire official career. And still on 
the other hand, if he does take part and does not take the part of 
Pennsylvania that it is entitled to a differential in rates, then he will 
put himself in the position of being unappreciative of the friends who 
have put him in and will not carry out their express purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, I watched Mr. Woods when this testimony was being 
taken yesterday. Remembering that he had been ambassador from 
this great Nation to the great nation of Spain, and also ambassador 
to the great nation of Japan, two of the greatest nations on earth, I 
expected to see him rise in his seat and himself say that he saw the 
embarrassment of his situation, and that he would ask the President 
to withdraw his name. 

Third. It seems to me It must appear to members of this committee 
that Mr. Woods is not fitted for this position. As a diplomat, I do not 
doubt that he performed his duties well, but he says himself that it 
has been 16 years since he has taken part in these rate questions. 
He is a man well along in life, some 66 years old, I believe he said. 

The position of interstate commerce commissioner is one of the most 
laborious positions in the world to-day. He says he is not familiar 
with rates, that he is not familiar with many of the questions that 
come before the Interstate Commerce Commission, and that he will have 
to learn them anew. He says that be has had no training in the ques- 
tion of rates. It seems to me that, from his own testimony, no man 
could be more unfitted for the arduous duties of this position than Mr. 
Woods describes himself to be. 

In passing I might say that I do not understand how Mr. Woods, 
who has been ambassador to Spain and ambassador to Japan, two of 
the highest and most honorable positions a man could have, should be 
willing to come here and accept a position of drudgery and work of the 
interstate commerce commissioner, which is generally accounted to be 
of vastly less political importance, 

Fourth. One statement of Mr. Woods would seemingly disqualify 
bim for this office, and one alone. Knowing that Mr. Mellon was not 
a lawyer, that he was not a practical rate man, he says that he advised 
with Mr, Mellon as to his fitness for the place before he was appointed. 
Isn't it strange that he should advise with Mr. Mellon as to his fitness 
for the position of interstate commerce commissioner, and yet in no 
place did he say he advised with Mr. Mellon about his fitness for the 
great offices of ambassador to Spain and ambassador to Japan? His 
very statement that he advised with Mr. Mellon, a man that he must 
have known was not familiar with the duties of this office, before tak- 
ing it, shows that he himself felt that he was not fitted for this labo- 
rious and technical office of interstate commerce commissioner. 

Fifth, Mr. Woods's forgetfulness is such, if I understand the testi- 
mony aright—and if I do not quote it properly I want to be cor- 
rected—Mr. Woods’s forgetfulness is such that he should not be con- 
firmed for an office of this kind. Less than a year ago he was inter- 
ested in a campaign in his State. He was asked if he contributed to 
this campaign, and he very vehemently said he had not contributed a 
cent, as I recall. It subsequently appears that Mr. Woods contributed 
$5,000, found in the report of the ehairman of the committee. 

Senator Reap of Pennsylvania. Will you excuse me for interrupting 
you, Senator? 

Senator MCKELLAR, Yes. 

Senator REED of Pennsylvania. And after that was again called to 
his attention he again said that that was a complete mistake; that he 
had not contributed one cent, 

Senator McKennar. Well, I do not attach improper motives to Mr. 
Woods in making this statement; but if he has forgotten about it in 
such a short period, if the $5,000 contribution was actually made by him 
and he has forgotten about it, I very much fear, Mr. Chairman, that he 
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might forget some of these promises that he has made in reference to 
not taking part in these cases that may come before him. 

Sixth, Another reason that Mr. Woods ought not to be confirmed. He 
had a perfect right to act in the Pepper-Pinchot campaign in any way 
he saw fit, but his testimony in that case, in my judgment, and I want 
to call it to the careful attention of the committee, is not at all frank. 
Evidently he again had forgotten the facts and his evidence as to his 
position in that campaign is directly at variance with that of two other 
witnesses in reference to his duties and responsibilities in that cam- 
paign. 

Seventh. Again, Mr. Chairman, the Lake Cargo case, which denied a 
larger differential in freight rates from the Pennsylvania coal field to 
the lake country, was but recently handed down. Comparatively re- 
cently. The holding in that case was understood to have been reached 
by a majority of one. We can not shut our eyes to the fact that that is 
the controlling reason for Pennsylvania to be represented on this com- 
mission at this time. There is an application on the part of Pennsyl- 
vania coal people to modify or reverse that holding. Whether Mr. 
Woods votes on the question or whether be does not, it is reasonable to 
suppose that he will be exceedingly active in behalf of the Pennsylvania 
contention. I do not see how he could do otherwise, as Senator Dayip 
A. Ruep, of Pennsylvania, said, and he is certainly one of the ablest 
members of this body—and I will stop here long enough to say, one of 
the most delightful and efficient members of the body 

Senator REED of Pennsylvania. Is this an epitaph? 

Senator MCKELLAR. I hope so, on this question only. Here is what 
Senator REED said, that the human equation must necessarily enter into 
all of these cases; and if Mr. Woods is human, and I have no doubt he 
is, he would be able to be of tremendous advantage to the Pennsylvania 
coal companies even if he is without a vote. 

Under these circumstances it seems to me Mr. Woods should not be 
confirmed. It is right and proper for me to say that in my judgment 

* no man who comes from the two coal fields, either the southern or the 
northern coal fields, should be appointed to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at this time, However this may be disguised, if any man 
from Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, or West Virginia should be ap- 
pointed and confirmed, it would be regarded as a victory for that coal 
region just as this appointment and confirmation of Mr. Woods would 
be regarded as a victory for the Pennsylvania coal fields. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, unless it is the desire of this committee and of 
the Senate to aid in stamping out competition in the coal business, to 
set aside some district in which a favored producer may sell coal and 
another district where he may not sell coal, then Mr. Woods should by 
all means be rejected. I should not think the Senate would knowingly 
say to the coal producers in one part of our country that you shall not 
compete with the coal producers in a certain marked-off area. Why, 
Mr. Chairman, one of the reasons we went to war with Germany was 
because Germany marked off a part of the ocean, and said that we could 
not go there with our ships and with our commerce; and yet, if the 
Senate confirms Mr. Woods, it is taking the position, in my judgment, 
that it is the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission to mark off 
this particular lake country, and say that Pennsylvania coal producers 
may sell there, but the coal producers of Kentucky, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia shall not sell there. To my mind it is the most unfair and 
unjust proposal on the part of the coal producers of Pennsylvania. It 
is not only unfair to a part of our coal producers, but it is manifestly 
unfair to consumers of coal and the manufacturers who use coal in that 
region, and it is unfair not only to them but to the people who use the 
articles manufactured by these consumers. It is unfair to all of them. 
There ought to be proper competition between all the producers in these 
coal regions. 

As a matter of fact, a man ought to be appointed who is not con- 
nected with any coal company, who is not connected with any carrier, 
as the law provides; who is not connected with a southern coal feld or 
a northern coal field. It has been contended here that it would be im- 
possible to find such a man. It is not only not impossible, but it seems 
to me it would be the easiest thing in the world to find such a man, He 
could be found in any part of the country. But it is claimed that if 
such a man was found, he might be interested in some other commodity 
like tin, I believe my friend from Pennsylvania suggested. Why, Mr. 
Chairman, coal is the underlying necessity of all manufacturing and of 
all transportation, and is more important than any other article that 
enters into it. Coal being the underlying factor in manufacturing and 
transportation makes it all the more necessary, in so far as coal is con- 
cerned, that all the coal producers and all the people of the United 
States shal] have an absolutely fair and impartial commission. Tin and 
all other manufactured articles are mere incidents, but the coal question 
underlies all. 

Eighth. Another reason, Mr. Chairman, why Mr. Woods whould not be 
confirmed is that from his own testimony it looks like he is being 
drafted in this matter in the same way in which he was drafted in the 
Pennsylvania election contest last spring. He was not an applicant for 
that task, Earnest and devoted friends drafted him into that task, 
according to his statement, and he simply did what he was asked by his 
friends to do. Apparently that is just exactly what has happened in 
this case, 
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I stop long enough here to say that this cordial and splendid gen- 
tleman—and I hope he will not think that I am trying to reflect on 
him in any way—why, you can look at him and hear him talk; his 
talk is the talk of a diplomat. A man versed not so much in business 
as in diplomacy and statecraft. I doubt if any one of us can hardly 
visualize In our mind that a man like Mr, Woods has shown himself 
to be could ever get down to the drudgery and to the hard work of 
learning anew the rate-making business in this country. One of the 
most difficult jobs in all of the world. Why, at 66 years it will be 
almost impossible for him to learn the first principles of rate making 
in this country before it is time for him to retire. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Now, just one other word and I am 
through. 

The difference between the Woods case and the Tate case was 
shown by the action of the Senate itself. In the Woods case, 
Mr. Woods was rejected by quite a majority. In the Tate case 
yesterday, the attack upon Mr. Tate completely fell down. 
There was not anything to it. Mr. Tate was proved and shown 
and admitted to be a man of the highest type and standing, 
and worthy of the office in every respect; and not only a great 
majority of the Senators on the other side of the aisle voted for 
him, but a great majority of the Senators on the Democratie 
side of the aisle also voted for him. The Senators from Ala- 
bama, Montana, South Carolina, and Nebraska, seeing they had 
no case against Judge Tate, simply turned their batteries on‘me 
and endeavored to show that my votes in the Woods and Hughes 
cases were inconsistent with my attitude in the Tate case. A 
perusal of my argument in the Woods case, heretofore inserted, 
shows no inconsistency on my part; and every Senator knows 
that the Hughes case has no application to this case. I was for 
Judge Tate solely because I sincerely believe he is in every way 
fitted for the office. 

I feel that in justice to myself, who had to bear the brunt 
of the attack and the charge of inconsistency, the Woods speech 
and this statement ought to be printed in the Rroorp. The at- 
tack upon me was unfair and unjust and wholly without war- 
rant. The Senator from Alabama did me a great injustice in 
reading the excerpts he did read from this speech without show- 
ing the difference between the two cases, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will ask the Senate now if we 
can not take up the tariff bill and go along with it. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate 
commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Schedule 7 is open to amendment. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment to the agricultural schedule, which I ask to have 
stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curr CLERK. The Senator from Florida offers the fol- 
lowing amendment: In paragraph 772, on page 143, line 14, after 
the word “squash,” insert the words “celery, lettuce, and cab- 
bage,” so that it will read: 


Squash, celery, lettuce, and cabbage, 2 cents per pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is what the amendment 
means: The items in the amendment now fall under the 50 per 
cent ad valorem duty in this schedule. Placing them here makes 
the duty 2 cents a pound on celery just the same as on squash. 
That, I will say to the Senator, is an exceedingly great increase 
over the present rate of 50 per cent, Does the Senator feel that 
it is necessary that that should be agreed to? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, our growers feel that this 
is very necessary. I could cite instances of the competition, and 
its destructive effect upon the producers of these products, if I 
should take the time to do it; but I hope not to take very much 
time in regard to this matter. Our growers feel that if a 
specific rate is imposed, instead of an ad valorem rate, it will 
give them a greater degree of protection. I should greatly ap- 
preciate it, at least, if the chairman of the committee would 
permit this amendment to be agreed to, and then the conference 
committee can consider it. 

In the House this rate was not proposed. They merely put 
these products under the blanket clause of 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
go to conference, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? Is 
there a rate on pumpkins? 

Mr. SMOOT. They come under squash, or else they come in 
the basket clause, 


I have no objection to letting the amendment 
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Mr. COPELAND. I wanted to be sure that nothing the people 
eat should be overlooked. 

Mr, TRAMMELL, They come under the head of squash. 

Mr. COPELAND. They are taken care of? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. They are dutiable at 2 cents a pound. I 
want to put celery in the same class. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. What would 2 cents a pound be, interpreted in 
ad valorem terms? 

Mr. SMOOT. About 85 per cent, 

Mr. FESS. And it would be an increase? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. About 75 to 85 per cent, I think. 

Mr. SMOOT. It depends upon the season. Sometimes it is 75 
per cent; sometimes 85 per cent, 

Mr. FESS. It would be an increase, then? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that the present 
rate is 15 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Fifty per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And this specific duty repre- 
sents an equivalent ad valorem of 85 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. At certain seasons of the year it is about 85 
per cent and at other seasons about 75 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is the Senator from Utah 
going to permit without protest this increase in such an im- 
portant food product? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I hardly think 
it is necessary; but if the amendment goes to conference, I 
want it understood by the Senator 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to register my 
emphatic protest against these increases in the duties on such 
common food commodities as these. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I should appreciate it very much if the 
amendment could be agreed to, and then be considered by the 
conferees. I do not think the question came up at all when the 
subject was being considered by the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was not considered by the Finance Commit- 


tee, because the question never was brought up before the com- 


mittee. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, That is what I say. I do not think it was 
brought to their attention. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
from Utah whether there is not some basket clause that will take 
charge of every other product used by the human family, so 
that we may be sure that the dining table is taxed to the utmost. 

Mr. SMOOT. It takes care of all of the products that are not 
specifically provided for. 

Mr. COPELAND. At what rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Many of them are on the free list; but where 
they are not specifically mentioned in the bill, whether they are 
upon the free list or whether they are in the dutiable para- 
graphs 

Mr. COPELAND. Then is there some hope, when we get to 
the free list, that We may put these other foods upon the taxable 
list? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can make any motion he desires— 
to put them on, or to take them off. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator from 
New York is worried because there is not some basket clause to 
take care of gypsum and straw hats. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the junior Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be reported. 

The CHEF CLERK. On page 142, line 13, paragraph 766, pro- 
viding for the rates on mushrooms, after the word “ preserved,” 
to strike out “10 cents per pound on drained weight and,” so 
as to read: 

Otherwise prepared or preserved, 45 per cent ad valorem, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to state that 
that amendment is not in order at this time. 

Mr. WAGNER. I understood that on yesterday, when the 
mushroom item was laid aside, it was agreed I might offer this 
amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would be in order if unanimous 
consent were obtained. Unanimous consent would first have to 
be obtained to reconsider the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WAGNER. Then I ask unanimous consent that the vote 
by which the amendment of the committee in this paragraph in 
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relation to 10 cents per pound on drained weight was agreed to 
be reconsidered. I may say to the Senator from Utah that I 
am simply attempting to restore the rate as it is at present. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know what the Senator's intention is. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would like to have the attention of the 
Senator from Utah. It will be remembered that yesterday when 
this matter was up I called attention to the fact that my col- 
league had an amendment to offer, and I asked that permission 
be granted that he might present it when he could be in the 
Senate. I think there was an understanding, certainly, to the 
effect that he would have that right to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to a reconsidera- 
tion of the vote by which the committee amendment was agreed 
to? The Chair hears none, and the vote is reconsidered. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, I desire to say this in refer- 
ence to this matter. It was my opinion when this increase was 
granted that it was unjustified by the facts, and there was quite 
a discussion of the increase. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reep] was very much interested in the matter, and after 
some parleying on the floor in open session I made a statement 
that, so far as I was concerned, if the rate were reduced from 
60 per cent ad valorem to 45 per cent ad valorem both upon the 
mushrooms drained and otherwise, I would not press for a fur- 
ther reduction. I do think the increase was unjustified in the 
first instance, and it is only because of the reasons I set forth 
on the floor that I shall vote against the amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I am merely stating what my own posi- 
tion is. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the Senator's position. Is 
the Senator from New York going to discuss his amendment? 

Mr. WAGNER. I wanted to say just a word. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I will ask that the amend- 
ment be stated again. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be again re- 
ported. 

The amendment was read by the Chief Clerk. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator 
that the effect of my amendment would be to restore the rate 
in the law passed in 1922. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a reduction from the committee rec- 
ommendation ? 

Mr. WAGNER. It is a reduction of the committee amend- 
ment, but it is not a reduction of the rate in the present law. 

I have examined the figures in relation to this particular prod- 
uct, and I see absolutely no justification for any increase. The 
industry is a new one, having been started in 1919. In 1922 it 
received an ad valorem of 45 per cent, and under that protec- 
tion the industry has increased from nothing, practically no 
production of canned mushrooms, to three million and a half. 
Having thriven under a 45 per cent ad valorem duty, I see no 
justification for,any increase. As a matter of fact, evidence was 
presented to the committee in the shape of a letter, which was 
eircularized by the producer of about 85 per cent of all the 
canned mushrooms sold in this country, I think, in which he 
informed his customers that because of the great amount of 
orders he had received, he would request them to be indulgent 
in the filling of the orders; showing a very prosperous condi- 
tion of the business. 

Under those circumstances, I can see no reason for any in- 
crease in duty, unless the Senator from Utah has some other 
information which is not in the record. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from New York a question. At the time this mushroom item 
was up before it was claimed that the industry, which is largely 
limited to one county in Pennsylvania, needed this additional 
protection, and the E. H. Jacob Co. was referred to during the 
colloquy which occurred in the Senate at that time. 

I have been told that after the increase was made in the 
tariff on mushrooms under the Senate committee amendment, 
negotiations were entered into between the Jacob Co., in Penn- 
sylvania, and J. P. Morgan & Co., who were bringing about a 
consolidation of food-product companies in this country, and as 
a result of those negotiations the Jacob Co. sold out to the com- 
bination under the name of Grocery Stores Products, and that 
in all probability they took advantage of this increase in the 
tariff to inerease the price which they received from the com- 
bination. I would like to inquire whether the Senator from 
New York or the Senator from Utah or any other Senator 
knows whether I am correctly informed. 
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Mr. WAGNER. I think it is a matter of fact that the Gro- 
cery Stores Products Corporation has purchased this industry, 
and the purchase came subsequent to the adoption of the in- 
creased duty. It is also alleged that this company is a sub- 
sidiary of the Gold Dust Co., I think it is called, which, in turn, 
is in a combination financed by the Morgan interests. That is 
information more or less in the nature of a rumor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The object of my inquiry is to ascertain 
whether it sheds any light on the intense activity of the EB. H. 
Jacob Co., of Pennsylvania, located at West Chester, in secur- 
ing this increase in the tariff on mushrooms, whether it was in 
order that they might capitalize it in obtaining an increased 
price for their entire outfit as a part of the combination brought 
about under the name of Grocery Stores Products. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that I know nothing about the statement which has just been 
made. Ido not know whether it is true or is not true. But Ido 
know this, that a comparison of the prices of mushrooms im- 
ported from France and Japan justifies the increase. On the im- 
ports of canned mushrooms the foreign value was 19 cents a 
pound, and there were 5,511,284 pounds imported from France 
and Japan. In the dried form 707,248 pounds, and of the 
truffies, 65,986 pounds. The increases in rates on canned or 
preserved mushrooms are based on a comparison of domestic 
cost with the wholesale price of the imported article. 

I do not know whether or not the Senator was present at 
the time of the hearing. We had the invoices of the imported 
mushrooms. We knew just exactly the price at which they 
were purchased, and this rate was not in behalf of Jacob’s or 
any other firm, but on behalf only of those who raised the mush- 
rooms. I think if the Senator will read the statement made by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania when this matter was before the 
Senate he will feel justified in supporting at least the 10 per 
cent provided for over the existing law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I heard the statement made by the Senator 
at the time the matter was before the Senate. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, I remember distinctly the 
discussion in regard to this rate by the Senator from Pennsy!l- 
vania [Mr. REED] at the time the matter was before the Senate. 
He pointed out to the Senate that there are hundreds of farm- 
ers in the eastern part of Pennsylvania, the upper part of Dela- 
ware, and in parts of New Jersey, who are very much interested, 
who have large sums invested in the mushroom industry, and 
it was on behalf of those farmers that an appeal was made to 
the Senate at that time for this increase in duty. 

Certainly if we are trying to help the farmers at all, this is 
pretty nearly the only opportunity we will have to help the 
farmers of the eastern part of Pennsylvania and the upper part 
of Delaware. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, what troubles me is that 
I have an indistinct recollection that when this matter was 
before the Senate there was substantially an agreement in 
respect to it. 

Mr, SMOOT. There was. 

Mr. JOHNSON. An agreement in which everybody acqui- 
esced, If that be so, I dislike exceedingly to change it. I may 
be in error in that. 

There is one other thing which has been suggested to me, 
which seems to foreclose discussion. Somebody has said that 
this industry has been acquired by the house of Morgan. Of 
course, if the house of Morgan has acquired it, that ends the 
discussion. All we ought to ascertain, all the Government 
ought to ascertain, is what the house of Morgan wants, and 
when we ascertain that, then the discussion is foreclosed, 

Mr. WAGNER. It is not all foreclosed, I may say. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask now that the virtual 
agreement be carried out. I think the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania made a very convincing argument. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just wait a moment. Not only that, but this 
amendment fixing the rate at 10 cents per pound on drained 
weight will be in conference. I hope the Senate of the United 
States is going to vote now just as the Senator from Mississippi 
said he thought was in accordance with an agreement which 
had been arrived at. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, as I recall, I was not present 
when this particular item was under consideration before, so I 
can only repeat what the Senator from Mississippi said this 
morning himself. He said he had stated upon the floor that 
while he thonght the rate was unjustified—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The 60 per cent. 

Mr. WAGNER. That he was quite satisfied to agree with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania that the 10-cent specific rate 
should be retained. But that does not mean an agreement 
among all the Senators. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Mr., President, did we not all acquiesce in 
That is what troubles me. 
That was not stated by the Senator from 


that? 

Mr. WAGNER. 
Mississippi. \ 

Mr. SMOOT. It was also agreed that we would reduce the 
60 per cent to 45 per cent, and that is in the proposed amend- 
ment now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New York to the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, may we have the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] brought into the Chamber to 
clear up the matter, because I do not want to attempt to break 
an agreement which has been reached in the Senate. I had no 
such understanding. The Senator from Mississippi has evi- 
dently been called from the Chamber temporarily. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator from Mississippi 
claimed there was a gentleman’s agreement as to whether the 
10 cents should remain or not. I do not claim that that agree- 
ment was made, but I do claim that it was discussed at the 
time on the floor of the Senate, and the Senator frankly stated 
this morning that he was going to vote against the Senator's 
amendment, and gave the reason why. 

Mr. WAGNER. All I can do under the circumstances is to 
present the facts to the Senate and let the Senate act upon the 
matter. The particular industry is confined to a certain section 
of Pennsylvania. There are no such extensive farmers inter- 
ested as stated by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. HASTINGS]. 
The industry is confined to practically one individual, a man by 
the name of Jacob. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. HASTINGS. No, indeed. 

Mr. WAGNER. Those are the facts as presented to the 
committee. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The Senator is entirely mistaken about the 
facts. There are hundreds of farmers interested. It may be 
that they sell to one company; I do not know about that; but 
there are many farmers in Delaware and in parts of Pennsyl- 
vania who are interested. 

Mr. WAGNER. This is a hothouse product. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. KEAN. This is not a hothouse product. It is a cellar 
product. Mushrooms are grown in cellars. 

Mr. WAGNER. Not so far as I know as an industry in this 
country. 

Mr. KEAN. Yes; they are grown in cellars. There may be 
a hothouse attached to the cellar, but the mushrooms are grown 
in cellars. A large number of growers live in the State of New 
Jersey. I know how to grow mushrooms; I have grown them 
myself. They are grown in cellars. 

Mr. WAGNER. I can only judge from the evidence presented 
to the committee and the evidence presented to me, which is 
that the industry is confined to a section called Kennett Square, 
in the State of Pennsylvania, and that 85 per cent of all the 
domestic-canned mushrooms consumed in the United States are 
produced in that particular locality and primarily by one par- 
ticular concern, and that the concern which wants the increased 
duty has sold its business to or has merged with the so-called 
Gold Dust Twins, or whatever the name of the corporation is, 
which, as stated before, was a merger financed by Morgan & Co. 

Since 1922, when the 45 per cent ad valorem rate was granted 
to the industry at its request on the ground that it was an 
infant industry and needed the protection, its production has 
doubled in volume. It sells all that it produces. In other 
words, under that protection it has become a very prosperous 
industry in the country. 

The Senator said something about the foreign product under- 
selling the domestic product. That is not the fact as the situa- 
tion is presented to me and as it was presented to the committee. 
The domestic product is not in competition with the foreign 
product, because it is a superior article and it brings a much 
higher price, and although it brings a price almost one-fourth 
higher than the foreign product, yet all that are produced are 
sold. In other words, there is no price competition at all. 
There are two distinct price classifications. 

The mere fact that an industry wants added protection ought 
not to be sufficient in this body. I want to know what justifica- 
tion there is for giving a further increase to an industry which 
is prospering to the extent of doubling its product within the 
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last six years and which is now» in a prosperous financial 
condition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator from New 
York has taken the Summary of Tariff Information, page 1405, 
as the basis for the statement that the business has doubled in 
production, There is a mistake in the matter of production. 
The statement says that the mushroom production has been 
estimated at 30,000,000 pounds or more, but the fact is that the 
production is 17,500,000 pounds. Those are the facts as I get 
them from the Treasury Department. There is a misstatement 
in the Summary of Tariff Information. 

Mr. WAGNER. I did not give the amount at 30,000,000 
pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator said it had doubled in six years. 

Mr. WAGNER. Let us have this very clear. So far as fresh 
mushrooms produced by this industry are concerned, they have 
a complete monopoly of the domestic market. There are, of 
course, no fresh mushrooms imported into the country. We 
are only discussing canned mushrooms. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WAGNER. Upto the end of the war there were practi- 
cally no` canned mushrooms produced in this country. It was 
during the war that that particular industry developed. After 
the end of the war, in 1922, before they receiyed a 45 per cent 
ad valorem protection there was no significant production. of 
canned mushrooms in this country. From 1922, when there 
was practically no production, up to the present time the indus- 
try has grown from practically nothing to about 3,500,000 
pounds per year produced and sold. The industry will further 
expand. It is selling all that it can produce. Can an industry 
be in a more prosperous condition? 

Mr. SMOOT. The mere fact that they are selling all that 
they produce is not significant. Sometimes they have to sell at 
a loss. That is no argument. 

Mr. WAGNER. The Senator asserts that the Jacob Co., or 
whatever the name is, is not in a very prosperous condition. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not referring to the Jacob Co. I am 
talking about the farmers who raise mushrooms. 

Mr. WAGNER. Where is the farmer who raises mushrooms? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of the total of 17,000,000 pounds, there were 
12,000,000 pounds raised in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to ask how many farmers are engaged 
in the mushroom industry? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the number is given in the Sum- 
mary of Tariff Information. 

Mr. BORAH. I am told that there are practically no farm- 
ers outside of this large institution engaged in it. I would like 
to know how many are really engaged in it if anyone knows. 
Perhaps the Senator from Delaware knows? 

Mr. HASTINGS. No; I can not give any number, but I 
know there are a great number of them in upper Delaware. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mushrooms are grown in Colorado, Illinois, 
St. Paul, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 
Massachusetts, and New York, and a few in Kentucky and other 
Southern States. 

Mr. BORAH. How many canners are there? 
than one institution engaged in canning? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; there may be 10 or 12 in the United 
States. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I want to say there are a great 
many mushrooms raised in New Jersey. Of course, the canned 
mushrooms, to a certain extent, take the place of the fresh 
mushrooms, so that the farmer or the grower raising fresh 
mushrooms comes in competition with the canned mushrooms 
which are imported into this country. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, in answer to the inquiry made 
by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], when this matter was 
up last there was a statement made upon the floor of the 
Senate that the industry was widespread throughout the United 
States, and certain specific States were named, just as the 
Senator from Utah mentioned them a while ago. The importers 
of this particular commodity took the pains to write to the 
departments of agriculture of all those different States which 
have been mentioned, and the responses are here. For instance, 
the Senator mentioned the State of Ohio. Here is a letter from 
the agricultural statistician of the State of Ohio, department 
of agriculture of that State: 


Your letter concerning statistics upon mushroom production in Ohio 
has been referred to me by the department of agriculture, Columbus, 


Is there more 
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Ohio. I am sorry. we have no information whatever upon mushroom 
production, and I can learn of no source of any such information in 
this State. 


If it was an industry in the State of Ohio, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the department of agriculture would have some 
record of it. Here is a letter from Minnesota, another State 
which was mentioned by the Senator from Utah: 


Your letter of November 20, addressed to the secretary of the depart- 
ment of agriculture relative to the mushroom industry in Minnesota, 
has been referred to me, and in reply I would say that there are some 
mushroom growers in St. Paul, possibly 8 or 10 in number, who are 
producing approximately 100,000 pounds of fresh mushrooms per year. 
None of those mushrooms are canned, but all are placed on the market 
in fresh condition, You might be able to obtain some information from 
the Minnesota Mushroom Co., of St. Paul, Minn. 


All of these letters indicate that no canned-mushroom indus- 
try exists except in the State of Pennsylvania. 

That is all I have to say upon the question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment which I offer. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Let it be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howetr] 
offers the following amendment: On page 127, line 23, which is 
in paragraph 713, after the semicolon, strike out all of the re- 
mainder of the paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

Eggs, sprayed or dried, or otherwise prepared or preserved, whether 
or not sugar or other material is added: Whole eggs, 36 cents per 
pound ; egg albumen, 60 cents per pound; egg yolk, 30 cents per pound. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the purpose of this amendment 
is to afford the same protection for a dozen eggs which are dried 
as the bill now provides for a dozen eggs in the shell, That is 
all the amendment provides for. 

There are two general forms in which eggs are now marketed— 
eggs in the shell and eggs preserved. The industry of preserv- 


ing eggs has developed in a marked manner during the last 25 
years. There are two general methods of preserving eggs, one 
of which is freezing. There are produced in this country an- 
nually 65,000 tons of frozen eggs; there are imported into the 
country about 10 per cent of that amount. 


Mr. SMOOT. 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I understand the Senator’s amendment—I 
could not quite follow its reading at the desk—the only changes 
proposed are from the present rates to 36 cents per pound on 
dried whole eggs, 60 cents per pound on egg albumen, and 30 
cents per pound on egg yolk. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think those rates are justified on the basis 
of the duty provided on eggs in the shell. I believe the amend- 
ment ought to be agreed to. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, if the amendment I have of- 
fered is accepted, I will say nothing more in reference thereto, 
except that the fact is exactly as stated by the Senator from 
Utah. The amendment merely provides that the duty payable 
upon a dozen dried eggs shall be identical with the duty that 
would have to be paid upon a dozen eggs in the shell. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator, first 
of all, what change his amendment proposes to make in the rate 
on eggs of poultry, which, in the bill, is fixed at 10 cents a 
dozen? 

Mr. HOWELL. The amendment does not propose to change 
that at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very well. The Senator 
proposes to change the rate on dried whole eggs from the 18- 
cent rate per pound, provided in the House bill, to—— 

Mr. HOWELL. I propose to change that rate to 36 cents per 

ound. 
: Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts.. May I inquire, are there any 
dried eggs produced in this country? 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
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Mr. HOWELL. There are no dried eggs produced in this 
country at the present time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Tariff Commission says, 
in the Summary of Tariff Information, that it is impracticable 
to produce them here, 

Mr. HOWELL. It is not impossible; but the trouble is that 
the rate of 18 cents a pound on dried whole eggs is equal to only 
5 cents a dozen on shell eggs. Eggs can be dried in China 
and shipped here at a very low rate. The claim is that, there- 
fore, it has been impossible to develop a dried-egg industry, 
and as a result, on a shell basis, there were 25,000 tons of dried 
eggs imported into this country last year. That is equivalent 
to 600,000,000 shell eggs. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it true that the imports 
have steadily declined and that the domestic production of 
frozen eggs has steadily increased? 

Mr. HOWELL. The domestic production of frozen eggs has 
increased. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And the imports of dried eggs 
have steadily decreased? 

Mr. HOWELL. No; I beg the Senator’s pardon. I think they 
increased last year. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My information is to the 
contrary. 

Mr. HOWELL. Last year there were 25,000 tons of shell 
eggs imported into this country in a dried state, or 8844 per 
cent of the 65,000 tons of eggs that are preserved here each year 
by freezing. 

MY. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Outside of all scientific considerations and 
the compensatory duty, and all that, which the Senator has in 
mind, is it not a fact that if his amendment should be adopted, 
the rate on dried eggs would be doubled? 

Mr. HOWELL. It would be doubled, because the rate on 


dried eggs as now proposed in the bill is equal to but 5 cents a 
dozen on shell eggs, whereas the duty on shell eggs is 10 cents 
per dozen. 


Mr. COPELAND. But the practical effect would be to double 
the rate proposed by the bill on dried eggs. 

Mr. HOWELL. That would be the effect. 

Mr, COPELAND. It would have a serious effect in the great 
cities of this country in the making of baked products in which 
dried eggs are used. Of course, the purpose of the Senator is 
plain; it is to try to encourage the use of the natural eggs; 
but the effect of his amendment would be materially to increase 
the cost of the foodstuffs for everybody who is now buying 
foodstuffs prepared with the dried eggs. So the practical effect 
would be to increase the cost of living; it could not be other- 
wise. I have no doubt the Senator has figured out with ac- 
curacy exactly that the compensatory rate would be as sug- 
gested, but it would mean a material increase m the cost of 
living. The Senator will forgive me for bringing up again a 
subject which I have brought up so many times, but it so hap- 
pens that in my work in New York I had charge of foods for 
the health department and the problem of the use of dried eggs 
and frozen eggs was one which came to us time and time again. 
In order to satisfy myself that my memory is right I com- 
municated recently with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and with the New York Health Department as to their 
present attitude toward the dried egg, and they say it is 
wholesome and fine, and has all the food values, as we know, 
and it comes here in fine condition. However, if the Senator’s 
amendment shall be adopted by the Senate it will mean that 
the cost of baking products in all the cities of America will be 
increased to that extent. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, it must be evident that we 
can not grant the farmer an effective tariff on food products 
without increasing the cost of food. If it is our purpose not to 
increase the cost of food in the cities of this country, then, of 
course, nothing can be done for the farmer by way of the tariff. 
All we are asking for in this case is this: It is recognized that 
the farmer is entitled to a tariff of 10 cents a dozen on shell 
eggs; suppose he dries a dozen shell eggs and markets them, 
is he not entitled to just as much protection on that dozen of 
shell eggs dried as he would be upon a dozen of shell eggs not 
dried? 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. TYDINGS, and Mr. COPELAND ad- 
dressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). 
the Senator from Nebraska yield; and if so, te whom? 

Mr, HOWELL, I yield first to the Senator from Florida. 


Does 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, let me inquire of the Sena- 
tor whether dried eggs are the same as the article used in 
the bakeries and known as desiceated eggs? Are they the same? 

Mr. HOWELL. They are the same. 

Mr. FLETCHER. My understanding is—I have not read the 
hearings on this item and do not know that it appears anywhere 
of record—that desiccated eggs in China are made in this wise: 
They take spoiled eggs, break them, spread them out on a board, 
and deodorize them. I do not know whether that is true or not. 

Mr. HOWELL. Spoiled eggs are not used for that purpose. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a letter from the National Poultry Council. The let- 
ter refers to the amendment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHORTRIDGE], but I have just seen that amendment, 
and I think it is the same as the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

East GREENWICH, R. I, February 18, 1930. 
Hon. DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR Fretcuer: The National Poultry Council, of which I 
have the honor to be president, comprising some 88 national, regional, 
and State poultry organizations from 30 States, respectfully ask you to 
vote for and use your influence to have the Senate adopt the Short- 
ridge egg amendment to paragraph 713 of the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill 
The rates suggested by Senator SHorrTeipcr in this amendment are 
those requested by the National Poultry Council in their briefs filed 
with the Committee on Ways and Means a year ago this January. 
(See Tariff Readjustment, 1929, pp. 4160, 4161.) The briefs filed by 
our council’s representatives occupy some 30 pages of this report. We 
ask a careful reading of these, feeling that they will give you all the 
major facts in the case, 

A large volume of concentrated egg products is imported from China 
each year amounting in total to nearly 25,000,000 pounds, It is the 
hope of the poultry industry that adequate protection will be forth- 
coming in the new tariff bill so that we can build up In this country a 
real egg breaking and drying industry which will naturally utilize a 
great bulk of our lower-grade and surplus egg stocks which now de- 
moralize the market through the fact that they have to be sold in the 
shell, There are many establishments in -the United States with 
machinery and equipment adequate to start breaking and drying eggs 
immediately. 

The poultry and egg industry of the United States is our sixth prin- 
cipal agricultural pursuit. The industry is in great need of tariff help 
in order that a plan for the modern handling and processing of eggs 
may be worked out in the interest of the producer. The frozen and dried 
egg industries may be operated in connection or in cooperation with 
one another and can not be established without the tariff help we 
respectfully ask for. 

I hesitate to burden you with these details, but I am convinced of 
your interest and desire to assist in securing equitable and just tariff 
rates. The poultry and egg schedules interest practically every farmer 
in the country and hundreds of thousands of suburban and back-lot 
people who keep poultry in substantial quantities. The adoption of the 
rates suggested by Senator SHORTRIDGE in his amendment will, we are 
convinced, work no injustice to consumers, for experience in past tariff 
legislation has demonstrated the fact that within a very short period 
of time the poultry industry will expand through increased home pro- 
duction and will quickly make up the difference in any possible reduc- 
tion of importations. 

This is the earnest appeal of an industry needing help, an industry 
which should be given every possible encouragement to provide at home 
an eyer-greater proportion of our food needs, Please advise if there 
are any additional facts or information which you desire. 

Sincerely and earnestly asking your personal cooperation in this 
matter which is so vital to the welfare of our agricultural people 
throughout the country, I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 
NATIONAL Pourray COUNCIL, 
Haney R. Lewis, President. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I know the Senator would like to help the 
agricultural sections of the country, feeling that in previous 
tariff bills, perhaps, they have been exploited rather than helped. 
I can appreciate the Senator’s sincerity and the logic of much 
of his argument, but may I point out a particular situation to 
the Senator, who I think wants to be fair? In Maryland we 
have several cement plants. In so far as cement is concerned, 
the entire competition in the United States with the foreign 
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article is along the seaboard. I voted to keep cement on the 
free list, because it would help the farmer. We have many 
brick plants in Maryland, and most of the brick imports come 
in competition with the brick plants along the seaboard; yet I 
voted to keep brick on the free list in order to help the farmer. 
I simply state that to show that my State is paying as much to 
help the farmer, so far as protection is concerned, as almost any 
other State in the Union. I could name other commodities in 
similar situation. 

Having penalized the people living along the Atlantic sea- 
board by not giving them any tariff protection whatsoever on 
bricks and cement, the Senator from Nebraska now requests us 
to increase the duty on dried eggs, when in Baltimore City, 
containing over half the population of the State of Maryland, 
if the amendment shall be adopted, the price of bread, cake, and 
other pastry products will be materially increased. 

There is already a duty on eggs. With brickyards all over 
my State, I voted to keep bricks on the free list; with cement 
plants in my State, I voted to keep cement on the free list; and 
I am ready to vote for a tariff on dried eggs in order to help the 
farmer; but does the Senator want to protect every product 
of the farm and make the people of the city pay more for the 
food, when they now have to compete with foreign importations 
in the case of brick, cement, lumber, and other commodities, 
without any protection at all? I think the Senator must see 
that there is an element of injustice in saying to people who 
have no protection at all for their local industries, their prod- 
ucts being on the free list, “ Not only shall the products of your 
industry remain on the free list, but our industries will have a 
protection that will increase the cost of living in your com- 
munity.” 

I therefore ask the Senator if he will not look at the pending 
question in that light, and, considering that we have penalized 
our industries in order to give the farmer relief, if he will not 
penalize, perhaps, a little bit the farmer, who has been long 
suffering and is entitled to some increases, and not request the 
increased duty which he has suggested? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I appreciate the sympathetic 
attitude of the Senator from Maryland for, the farmer, but 
here is one really important product of the farm kitchen, and 
that is eggs. We have seen fit to levy a duty of 10 cents a 
dozen on shell eggs; but if the eggs are dried and marketed in 
that form, we say to the farmer, “ We will not give you 10 cents 
a dozen on them.” Why? Because we want the bakeries—the 
great baking companies in this country—to secure eggs at a low 
price from China; that is the only reason. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I know if the tariff on dried 
eggs is kept down the big baking companies will be permitted to 
make their breads more cheaply, but at the same time I will 
point out to the Senator that there are bakeries in the United 
States that are not controlled by the big baking companies, and 
their overhead is going to be materially increased. However, 
the chief point is that the consumer is going to have to pay 
more for cake and bread. Notwithstanding the fact that prod- 
ucts of the industries in which he is interested on the Atlantic 
seaboard are on the free list, his food prices are increasing. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the additional amount that 
will be added to the cost of cake, pie, and other pastries—eggs 
are not used in making bread—would not be felt by the con- 
sumer; it would hardly affect him. 

Here, however, is the case of an industry affecting agricul- 
ture, Sixty-five thousand tons of eggs are preseryed in this 
eountry annually; but because eggs can be preserved in China 
so much more cheaply, 25,000 tons come in from Asia every 
year, or 3814 per cent of the domestic production of preserved 
eggs. I ask if there is any industry in the Bast which if con- 
fronted with a 8814 per cent importation would not be here 
demanding and insisting that it should have adequate protec- 
tion? 

Mr, COPELAND, Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, and Mr. 
ODDIE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield first to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is no man on the floor of the Sen- 
ate kinder in heart or more tender than the Senator from 
Nebraska. Let me point out to him the fact that it makes no 
difference to those who live on Fifth Avenue what the cost of 
eggs may be. Very frequently in New York City during the 
winter season eggs will go as high as $125 a dozen; but the 
product of which the Senator is speaking—the dried egg—is 
used by the bakers who cater to the poor. 

The burden which the Senator proposes to place upon dried 
eggs will not affect the rich or the well-to-do or the housewife 
who can afford to buy fresh eggs, but it will affect the people 
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living in the slums of the cities—not in the villages, not in the 
country, but the very poorest citizens of the cities. Therefore, 
in placing this tariff upon dried eggs, the Senator is placing it 
directly upon the individuals least able to pay it. 

I hope I haye made myself clear. The people who patronize 
the great bakeries like Cushman’s, in New York, and the other 
high-grade bakeries, are not buying dried eggs in the pastries 
that they get. It is the poor person, living down in Oliver 
Street, who buys the pastry from the little baker who uses the 
egg substitute, who uses the dried egg instead of the natural 
egg. 

I appeal to the Senator, because of his kindness of heart, not 
to impose a burden which falls directly upon the poor. If this 
burden were uniformly spread over the cities of our country, 
I might be willing to welcome it; but when I know, from my 
rather intimate knowledge of the thing, that the Senator is 
imposing a burden upon the workmen, the poor people, the 
washerwomen, and those who are in the very poorest homes of 
America, I plead with him not to increase this tariff upon 
dried eggs. 

Mr. HOWELL, Mr, President, I recognize the deep feeling 
the Senator from New York has for urban communities, and 
for those who are not in the best circumstances in those com- 
munities; but I represent an industry composed of 6,300,000 
operators that is the least benefited by the tariff of any in- 
dustry in this country; and whenever we bring up some partic- 
ular case, and ask that a tariff be granted in order that this 
industry may be benefited, a case where the tariff might be 
effective, what is the result? Immediately we are confronted 
with the proposition that “This is going to increase the cost of 
living of all the people of the country.” 

Take hides, for instance. Fifteen years ago you could buy 
a pair of men’s shoes with 18 pounds of raw hides. To-day 
identical shoes require 44 pounds of raw hides. That is the 
manner in which the agricultural industry has suffered in this 
country; yet when we came here and plead for just protec- 
tion, we were denied. 

We have asked for just protection in the case of casein. We 
pointed out that the farmer was obtaining but 2 cents a gallon 
for the skimmed milk, that cost him 10% cents a gallon, for 
the production of casein, and we asked that the duty be in- 
creased so that he might get 344 cents a gallon for his skimmed 


milk—not one-third of what it cost to produce—and we were 
denied. You said, “ We will only give 0.7 of a cent a gallon 


more. We will make it 2.7 cents a gallon—not 314 cents.” 

Mr. President, if you will look over this entire tariff pro- 
posal, you will find that in the cases where agricultural tariffs 
might have been effective, where we were not producing what 
we were consuming and therefore the tariff might be effective, 
we have been denied and that about the only cases where 
tariffs have been granted or increased for agriculture are in 
those cases where we produce a surplus and a tariff can not be 
effective. 

Mr. President, it is recognized that throughout the great 
Central West—in fact, throughout the entire country—many a 
family is dependent upon the sale of its milk and its eggs for 
its grocery supplies; and yet there is the product of 600,000,000 
eggs imported here from China because we will not give the 
same rate of protection upon dried eggs that we do give and 
will give upon shell eggs. You granted a duty of 10 cents a 
dozen on shell eggs; and now the question is, Will you make 
10 cents a dozen effective upon eggs when they are dried? 
That is all we are asking. As a matter of fact, we are not 
asking quite as much as that. 

Mr. ODDIE and Mr. TYDINGS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska if he does not think that the American consumer 
should be protected against the use of eggs produced under the 
most insanitary and filthy conditions which we have been given 
to understand exist in China—eggs produced by chickens which 
feed on carrion and, in places, on human beings? I think the 
American consumers are entitled to protection against condi- 
tions of that kind. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I have not gone into that 
phase of the situation, because logic is on our side. If the 
farmer who markets shell eggs is entitled to 10 cents a dozen 
protection, then the farmer who dries the eggs and markets 
them is entitled to 10 cents a dozen on dried eggs. 

Under the present rate of tariff provided in this bill yon have 
allowed the farmer 10 cents a dozen on shell eggs because there’ 
are no importations of shell eggs; but when it comes to dried 
eggs—and on a shell-egg basis 25,000 tons a year are imported 
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into this country—then you propose to reduce the tariff rate 
from 10 cents to 5 cents a dozen for dried eggs. 

Mr. TYDINGS and Mr. COPELAND addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, did I just understand the 
Senator to say that there are no importations of fresh eggs at 
10 cents a dozen duty? 

Mr. HOWELL. Practically none. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If that is the case, why should we not make 
the duty on shell eggs equivalent to the duty on dried eggs—in 
other words, take it the other way, rather than bring it up the 
way the Senator says? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, so far as the attitude of the 
East is concerned, I think that would be quite in keeping with 
what the farmer has been afforded in the way of protection 
upon his products; but I am here to protest against that kind 
of protection. I am here to protest against the protection that 
pretends to protect and that does not protect. We want some- 
thing that does protect. We want to supply the 600,000,000 
eggs that are dried and imported into this country annually. 
That is what we want. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 
there? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has said that he wishes to 
substitute American-grown eggs for the dried eggs brought in 
from abroad. I have already pointed out that the dried egg is 
used by the poor people. This is what will happen, if I may tell 
the Senator; 

There are on the market any number of egg substitutes. 
There is not a bit of egg in them. I do not know what they are 
made of. They are made of fiour and ground peanut shells and 
diamond dyes, coal-tar dyes made to imitate the egg. What will 
happen just as sure as fate, in my judgment, if the Senator's 
amendment prevails and a rate of 36 cents a pound is placed 
upon dried eggs, is this: It will not increase the sale of Ameri- 
can eggs a dollar’s worth, or certainly not to any material 
exent, but it will drive the poor to be imposed upon, as they 
are sure to be, and to buy egg substitutes. That is what will 
happen; and instead of increasing the sale of American eggs, 

“it will increase the sale of unwholesome, unnourishing, and 
improper foods. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, there is one stock objection 
to affording the farmer an adequate tariff It has been cited 
here time and again; it was cited in the case of casein; it was 
cited in the case of hides: “ Increase the tariff and substitutes 
will be used, so that the farmer will be a loser instead of a 

iner.” 
ee That has been urged time and again; and now the distin- 
guished Senator from New York urges that if we give the farmer 
adequate protection upon dried eggs, the poor of the cities will 
not receive eggs at all, but some substitutes will be imposed 
upon them. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOWELL. I can not accept that argument, except under 
protest. Furthermore, Mr, President, I want to say this: 

It has been urged by the distinguished Senator from New 
York that the poor are those who consume dried eggs; that the 
poor are the ones, and practically the only ones, who are com- 
pelied to consume that form of the product of the hen. Why, 
Mr. President, there is no difference made in products placed 
upon the shelves of the various baking companies of this country 
as between the poor and the rich. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is the Senator sure? 

Mr. HOWELL. The whites of eggs are used in the manufac- 
ture of candy. In all cream candies the powdered whites of 
eggs are utilized. Im ice cream they use not only the dried 
whites of eggs but especially the yolks of eggs. The whites of 
eggs are used also in baking powder, and both the yolks of 
eggs and the whites are used in the composition of pancake flour 
and of various ready-to-bake flours. They are generally con- 
sumed throughout this country—these flours, these ice creams, 
these candies—they are used by the rich and the poor alike. 

But, Mr. President, it is an unfortunate fact that some 85 
per cent of the people of this country are not among those who 
would be classified as wealthy. They have to bear the burdens 
of the tariffs as well as the rich. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. They have to pay the same tariffs with those 
who have incomes of $1,000,000 a year. The farmer has to 
carry the burden of these tariffs, too. Yes; so far as the farmer 
is concerned, he has paid and he has paid until he is reduced to 
his present rank in the economic scale. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask that the telegram that 
I hold in my hand may be read by the clerk. It bears on the 
problem under discussion. I may state that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] has received a similar telegram. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

The Chief. Clerk read as follows: 


New York, N. Y., February 21, 930. 
Hon, Royau S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate: 
Organized labor has not indorsed any tariff on bread. Will appreciate 
your correcting the statement made on Senate floor yesterday. Thanks. 
AMERICA’S Wace EARNERS PROTECTIVE CONFERENCE, 
MarruEw Wout, President, 
M. J. FLYNN, Esecutive Seoretary. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I assume that the attitude 
of the Federation of Labor is the same on breadstuffs as it is 
on bread. I can not conceive it possible that the laboring 
people of this country and the poor of the country are going 
to have placed upon them any further burden. 

I thank the Senator from Nebraska for yielding to me. I 
shall not interrupt him again, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, labor has made it very clear 
that it is willing to bear its share and portion of the burdens 
that are necessary for the rest of the population of this coun- 
try to bear if tariffs are to be made effective for agriculture. 
Labor does not stand aside and say to the farmer, “ You shall 
be denied this tariff, or that which is just and right, because 
we wish it so.” On the contrary, they have expressed them- 
selves as favorable to tariffs which shall succor the agricul- 
tural industry and lift millions of our farm population higher 
in the economic scale, and it must be apparent that agriculture 
is now at the bottom of the scale in this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to make a few in- 
quiries of the Senator to see that I understand his position. He 
agrees that any duty levied upon fresh eggs is ineffective and 
will be of no benefit to the farmer? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with him. He agrees 
with me that the farmer is at a disadvantage with the manufac- 
turer in that he has to sell in the very highly competitive 
market. Millions of people produce eggs and sell them, and they 
are competing with each other, and, therefore, the farmer who 
produces is bound hard and fast by the law of supply and 
demand. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts has expressed clearly the cause of the low 
economic position of the farming industry in this country. It 
is indiscriminate, unrestrained, and shall I say, almost hopeless, 
competition. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Absolutely. Therefore, in the 
case of a commodity such as eggs, and in the case of potatoes, 
which I am going to bring up in a moment, for which there is 
no substitute, as is the case with dried eggs, a large number of 
producers competing with each other get no benefit of the pro- 
tective tariff, except in the case of potatoes, when a blight 
comes, or when there is a great, sudden reduction, such as was 
instanced in the case of almonds on yesterday, where there was 
a reduction in the production caused by a frost. Then, when 
we must look to other countries to supply the shortage, we have 
to pay the duty, and, therefore, it is effective then upon those 
who buy the imports, 

The manufacturers, being few in number, can come together 
and more or less regulate prices so as to take advantage of a 
protective duty. 

As I understand the Senator, he now is arguing for a tariff 
duty upon dried eggs, which are imported in large volume, on 
the theory that if these dried eggs are kept out of the country 
the cake makers and pastry makers will be forced to use fresh 
eggs, resulting in an increase in the demand for fresh eggs, and 
increase somewhat, perhaps, the cost of fresh eggs. Is that true? 

Mr. HOWELL. No, Mr. President; my view is this, that as 
55 per cent of the eggs produced in this country come into 
market over a very short period of time, in the spring and 
summer, that quantities of those eggs would be dried then, 
that such an industry would be developed here, and that hence 
dried eggs produced in the United States would be used in the 
United States instead of dried eggs produced in China. 


1930 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that, but, of 
course, the Senator expects, when the industry producing dried 
eggs is developed, that they will use fresh eggs produced in this 
country. Therefore, he expects, in an indirect way—and I am 
not criticizing the Senator’s position—to reflect some benefit to 
the producer of fresh eggs through a tariff on dried eggs. 

Now, may I inquire of the Senator if the problem does not 
come down to this, Have we not to decide as to the extent of 
the benefit to the farmer who produces eggs compared with the 
extent of the burden which may fall on those making cakes and 
pastry as a result of substituting cheap dried eggs for fresh 
eggs, and must we not really have some evidence that there is 
going to be a benefit to the farmer who produces eggs, rather 
than a mere speculation that it might result in such a benefit, 
when we impose this increased burden upon the consumers of 
pastry? 

It seems to me that is the difficulty with the Senator's posi- 
tion. I appreciate the direction in which he is going, and I can 
understand his desire to obtain an increased demand for fresh 
eggs, and therefore an increased price for the producers of 
poultry, who I think are not particularly prosperous, because 
of the real competitive nature of the industry; but does he 
not see the burden which, in the meantime, is being inflicted 
upon the consumers of pastry and of cake in large centers of 
population? 

I can not see how the Senator can ask us to assume that 
burden upon the probability, the possibility, the speculation, that 
in some way or in some manner a few more cents would get into 
the pockets of the producers of poultry. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, unfortunately that argument 
is applicable to every proposal for a higher agricultural tariff, 
because of the number engaged in agriculture, because of the 
indiscriminate competition, and if we accept the principle in 
one case and logically then apply it universally in every other 
case, we will afford the farmer no protection whatever. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. KEAN. New Jersey stands among the leading States in 
the production of eggs. The growers of eggs in New Jersey are 
very much interested in having this amendment agreed to. 

I call attention to the fact that I have voted for almost 
every amendment proposing an increase in duty on farm prod- 
ucts. I hope that some of my farm friends will vote for some 


of the duties which would mean protection for the industries of 
New Jersey. 
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Speaking of this particular amendment, we have a surplus of 
wheat. We wish to increase the use of wheat, If we increase 
the number of hens in the United States, we can increase the 
consumption of wheat. Therefore I am for the amendment with 
the Senator, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I have an article in my hand on The Stòry of 
Frozen and Dried Egg Products, by one of our experts in the 
capital, which is a very informative article, showing the rapid 
growth of the industry in dried and frozen eggs. I would like 
to have the article inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the REcoRD, as follows: 


OUT or THE EGG COMES A GROWING InDUSTRY—TuHE STORY or Frozen 
AND DRIED EGG PRODUCTS 


By L. G. Conner, food products investigator, Washington, D. C. 


A sweeping change has occurred in the use of eggs in the United 
States since 1900. At that time nearly every egg consumed was taken 
directly from the shell by the user. One domestic company had just 
begun to prepare frozen eggs as a salvage proposition. This activity 
grew slowly, though steadily, until 1922. Thereafter the industry ex- 
panded rapidly. There also was some drying of egg meats in this coun- 
try after 1900, mainly by means of machinery developed for milk drying. 
This activity ceased after 1918, owing to the increased demands of egg 
freezers for undergrade eggs, or seconds, and also as a result of com- 
petition from China. The only egg drying done in the United States 
since 1918 was in 1927, when two small plants were operated, partly as 
an experiment and partly to supplement supplies from China, where the 
civil war interfered with shipments. 

Frozen eggs or, more properly, frozen-egg products, consist of un- 
separated egg meats, i. e., “ whole” or “ mixed” eggs; yolks; and whites. 
The meats are removed from the shells, frozen solid, and so held in 
airtight tin cans until thawed out for immediate use. In the large 
market centers, chiefly during the height of the breaking season, there 
is considerable production of “ chilled ” whole eggs, yolks, and whites, 
prepared as for freezing but only partly congealed, and contained in 
large cans similar to milk cans, These are delivered to users as fast 
as prepared, and result in a small saving on freezing and carrying 
charges and on containers, as the large cans may be used repeatedly. 
Possibly as much as 10 per cent of the egg meats are delivered in the 
chiled form, Dried-egg products consist of dried whole egg, yolks, 
and whites, the latter being known in the trade as egg albumen. 


Production of frozen and dried eggs, 1921-1928 
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Between 1921 and 1927 the production of frozen eggs in the United 
States increased about 200 per cent. This resulted chiefly from develop- 
ments in the wholesale baking, noodle, mayonnaise, and similar indus- 
tries. Large companies which had formerly insisted on the use of case 
(shell) eggs turned to frozen-egg products, for reasons of economy and 
quality. Combinations made to meet the competition of such com- 
panies, on the basis of quality as well as price, resulted in a further 
expansion of the demand for eggs in the frozen forms. Also, many users 
who previously had depended on dried eggs, turned to frozen eggs for 
reasons of quality or economy, or both. 

At the same time, there has been an expansion of operations, or a 
change of formulas, by many users whose product requires dried eggs, 
such as baking powder. This development has maintained practically 
undiminished the demand for dried-egg products, in spite of the sweep- 
ing displacement of the dried product by frozen eggs in uses where the 
two forms are interchangeable. Dried eggs are produced only in China. 

The accompanying tabulation, covering the period 1921 to 1928, 
shows: (1) The approximate volume of domestic shell-egg production ; 
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(2) imports? of shell eggs; (3) domestic production of frozen-egg prod- 
ucts; (4) imports of similar products; (5) apparent domestic con- 
sumption of frozen-egg products; (6) percentage thereof supplied by 
imports; (7) imports of dried-egg products, which constitute the United 
States consumption; (8) the equivalent, in terms of domestic shell eggs, 
of the production and imports of frozen eggs and imports of dried- 
egg products; and (9) the percentage of this total made up of im- 
ports, 

With the rapid growth of domestic egg freezing since 1921, there was 
a marked change In the type of “ breaking stock,” or grade of eggs used. 
In 1921 two-thirds of the eggs broken consisted of undergrades—mis- 
sbapen, dirty, checked (lightly cracked), cracked eggs, and “ leakers,” 
that is, eggs so badly cracked that the egg meats oozed from the shell. 
At the present time, leakers are rarely used except by small local plants 


1 All import figures are amounts entered for consumption. The im- 
ports of shell eggs during recent years have consisted chiefly of preserved 
duck eggs brought in for use as a delicacy by Chinese living in the 
United States. Such eggs are not competitive with domestic production. 
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supplying a cheap trade. Other undergrades constitute about two-thirds 
of the raw material for breaking plants in the market centers, where 
one-third of the egg breaking is done. For the industry as a whole, 
however, two-thirds of the breaking stock are “ shippers’ firsts,” or 
standard-grade eggs prior to the sorting out of the larger, more attrac- 
tive sizes, and pullets’ eggs, or “ peewees."’ The latter are unprofitable 
to break, owing to their low yield of egg meats. The undergrades are 
first-rate breaking stock from March until about July, the usual breaking 
season, but they do not carry well in storage. Their use as a raw mate- 
rial enables the city breaking plants to compete with those at country 
points, where prices of shell eggs and freight charges are lower, and 
also helps to raise the general quality of storage eggs. 

In China, the freezing of eggs is done at the treaty ports; that is, at 
the large market centers. These are so far from the source of raw 
material, in time rather than miles, that no reliance can be placed on 
undergrades if a high quality of product is desired. As all freezing is 
done in plants owned, controlled, or supervised by foreigners, and as 
quality fs a prime factor, Chinese breaking is predicated on high-quality 
eggs. The undergrades are disposed of in the local markets for con- 
sumption by the native population. 

A case of 80 dozen domestic eggs weighs about 42 pounds net, and, 
without candling-room rejects, yields 35 pounds of egg meats. The 
same number of Chinese eggs weighs 35 pounds and yields 28 pounds 
of egg meats. Owing to a heavier shell, the yield of meats averages 
only 80 to 81 per cent of the weight of shell eggs broken in China, as 
compared with 84 per cent in this country. 

In the United States many of the interior breaking plants boast that 
their eggs are not more than 48 hours from the nest. Plants in the 
central markets state that thelr breaking stock usually is not over 
four or five days from the nest, and that during a large part of that time 
the eggs have been in cold storage or in cool quarters, Unless careless- 
ness enters the situation, there is relatively little chance for spoilage 
other than that from the usual hazards of shipping, such as checking 
and cracking. 

In China the eggs are gathered by country hawkers, who at other 
times are farm laborers. At first a single round trip may last as long 
as a week. Toward the end of the breaking season, when temperatures 
and humidity are very high, a collection trip lasts only two or three 
days; and if 5 per cent of the eggs are heated, the entire lot is rejected 
by buyers at interior market points. From two to eight days are 
required for the movement of eggs from interior points to the treaty 
ports. 

As the season advances the more distant interior points automatically 
disappear from the market, because refrigeration en route is unknown, 
and because if heating starts in the baskets, each containing about 500 
eggs, the contents is a total loss in a few days’ time. Early in the 
breaking season (about March 15 to July 15) Chinese factories which 
are careful in buying bave about 2 to 3 per cent of candling-room 
rejections. These are returned to the shippers or local market agencies. 
By July 1 this may be as high as 15 per cent. In the United States 
such rejections range from about 1 per cent or less early in the season 
to not over 4 or 5 per cent by July 15. 

The primitive methods of transportation from interior points explain 
in large part why no other country seems able to compete with China 
in the drying of eggs. Much of this is done at large plants located 
along the Yangtse River west of Shanghai and as far inland as Han- 
kow. The farther from Shanghai, the cheaper are the eggs. In the 
early part of the season Shanghai gets eggs from as far as Hankow. 
As the breaking season advances such shipments become less fre- 
quent, because of the length of time the eggs are en route before they 
can be loaded on steamers. After about May 1 the price differential 
tends to be wider than the additional freight charge, owing to the risk 
of spoilage on shipboard. Labor also tends to get cheaper up the 
river. Moreover, considerable drying is done in more or less primitive 
plants at interior points, from which it would be very hazardous to 
ship shell eggs after April 15 or May 1, and naturally the local price 
is relatively low. On the other hand, freight and other charges, 
although higher per pound, are distinctly favorable to the shipment of 
the dried-egg products. From the foregoing it is obvious that the 
typical dryer of Chinese eggs has a pronounced advantage over the 
freezer in cost of raw material, the dominant factor in cost of finished 
product, 

Notwithstanding his use of “selects,” the freezer gets his raw ma- 
terial for about 57 per cent of the American cost, and his direct labor 
charges are only about 20 per cent as much as in the United States. 
These savings per pound of frozen eggs far more than offset a 50 
per cent higher charge for factory overhead and administration and 
give to the producer of frozen-egg products in China a large advantage 
over his American competitor. Higher charges in China for factory 
overhead and administration (including supervision) result from the 
use of modern cold-storage plants, which have to be erected chiefly for 
the purpose of egg freezing. 

The egg business is supplemented by other cold-storage activities as 
much as possible during the off season, but the overhead burden on 
frozen eggs is not lightened a great deal by this means. Moreover, 
relatively high-salaried foreign (American or British) experts are used 
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to insure proper technique and sanitary precautions on the part of the 
native labor. In the United States a large part of the egg freezing is 
done in space rented for the season in cold-storage plants erected pri- 
marily for other purposes, or the egg freezing serves as a “fill in” with 
companies whose major activities are along other lines, such as general 
produce merchandizing, poultry packing, butter manufacture, or a combi- 
nation of these. 

It is asserted that the relatively small amount of administrative and 
supervisory labor needed in the United States reflects higher levels of 
personal hygiene characteristic of this country. However that may be, 
sanitary working conditions are possible of attainment in foreign-owned 
Chinese egg-product plants. 

There is no difference in methods of production of frozen-egg products 
in the United States and in China. The shell eggs normally are chilled 
and then candled to remove those not desired for freezing. If not 
previously chilled, this may be done after candling, in order to facilitate 
the separation into yolks and whites in the breaking room. Skilled 
women break the eggs by striking on a blunt knife edge. If not to be 
separated, the meats then are dropped into a small cup. The latter is 
emptied into a larger container after every second or third egg is broken, 
but is first smelled to detect possible mustiness. These can not be iso- 
lated in the candling room, and one of them can ruin the meats of sev- 
eral cases of eggs. If a musty egg is found, the contents of the cup are 
“dumped” and the container is washed and sterilized before being 
used again. 

If separation is to be made into yolks and whites, a small concave 
disk js attached beside the knife edge and above the cup for the whites. 
The disk catches the yolk, which is then deftly emptied into an adjoin- 
ing cup. Unseparated eggs and egg yolks are churned to obtain a 
homogeneous mixture before being poured into cans for freezing. The 
whites are not agitated, as this would damage them for use after thaw- 
ing. When the standard tins are solidly frozen, a small additional 
quantity of liquid is poured in, if necessary, to obtain the proper net 
weight. The cans then are sealed and held at a temperature of about 
15° F. until shipped. 

When eggs are dried, the methods of preparation are the same as for 
freezing up to the time liquid egg leaves the breaking room. The egg 
whites then are placed in vats to ferment, settle, and clarify. The 
acidity which always develops is neutralized with ammonia. After 
churning, the liquid yolks or whole eggs go directly from breaking 
room to the drier, where approximately 90 per cent of the moisture is 
removed. This moisture content averages about 72 per cent for whole 
eggs, 50 per cent for yolks, and 86 per cent for whites. On the average, 


about 3.56 pouhds of whole eggs, 2.23 pounds of yolks, and 7.3 pounds 
of whites yield 1 pound of the respective dried products. 
Dried-egg yolk is made chiefly by the spray process, adapted from 


American milk-drying machinery. Liquid yolk is sprayed under high 
pressure into the upper part of a chamber heated to 160° F. or more. 
It is gathered as a fine powder and packed into air-tight, tin-lined, 
wooden cases, usually of 200 pounds net weight. Sometimes it is packed 
into barrels lined with paraffin paper, but this is the exception for 
export to the United States. Some yolk is dried on aluminum belts, 
drums, or disks, which revolve through chambers heated to about 140° F. 

Each revolution of the machine dries a film of the liquid, layer after 
layer of which is added until the requisite thickness of the sheath of 
dried product is obtained. This is then scraped off with a knife, and 
further drying may be done on trays to insure the proper removal of 
moisture. The flake product then may be ground prior to packing for 
shipment. It is of higher solubility than spray-dried yolk and, therefore, 
more valuable. This method is more commonly used, however, in the 
drying of unseparated egg meats, with the temperature held at about 
180° F., in order to avoid coagulation of the albumen. 

Egg albumen coagulates at about 126° F., and usually is dried at 
120° F., on belts or in shallow trays. ‘The operation is finished on fine 
screens at about 110° F., Albumen is rarely ground before shipment, 
as it is preferred in the flake form, to insure that there has been proper 
removal of a portion which always coagulates. If allowed to remain, 
this will lower the whipping property of the lot. A certain percentage 
of siftings is allowed on deliveries in this country, but these are pre- 
sumed to result from handling en route. The coagulated siftings are 
always removed by reputable shippers from China. Unless there is a 
low-grade foreign outlet for them as such they are “dumped.” Siftings 
from deliveries to exporters from native Chinese factories are dumped, 
because if returned to the seller the coagulated albumen might reappear 
in later deliveries in the hope that it would pass inspection. 

At the present time frozen eggs have almost entirely displaced dried 
eggs in this country with respect to products where either might be used. 
Frozen eggs enter into cake, pie, and pastry baking and noodle manu- 
facture. Frozen whites are used for a part of their output by one or 
two candy manufacturers and frozen yolks by a few ice-cream makers. 
Manufacturers of mayonnaise supply a large part of the demand for 
frozen yolks. Dried yolks and whole eggs are used mainly in prepared 
cake, pastry, doughnut, and pancake flours, which are especially con- 
venient for small bakers and housewives. Dried yolks are extensively 
use in ice-cream making and in prepated ice-cream “mixes,” Consid- 
erable technical skill, particularly with reference to pasteurization, is 
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needed to replace dried with frozen yolks in ice-cream making, and rela- 
tively few of the larger plants have yet been able to do this. Dried 
albumen is used in prepared whipping powders, and is especially valued 
for use In powders to give a tough meringue for cream and other soft 
pies. The chief demand for albumen, however, comes from confectioners 
for use in cream centers, nougatines, and marshmallow whips, and from 
baking-powder manufacturers. There is still a Mmited use of dried 
whole egg and yolk, chiefly the former, by some of the smaller bakers, 
Either they can not use a can of frozen eggs a day and lack refrigeration 
facilities to carry over part of a can or else they prefer the dried product 
because less skill is required to manipulate it. A few small manufac- 
turers of noodles still use dried yolks, The number of such users has 
been decreasing rapidly during recent years. 

There used to be a considerable importation of barreled liquid yolk, 
preserved with boric acid, from China for use as a “ filler” in leather 
tanning, but this has been displaced by animal and vegetable fats and 
oils. Egg whites or albumen also have been largely displaced by other 
agents in the sizing of fine paper for “fixing” of colors in textile 
printing, and for sensitizing photographic plates. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, it appears to me that this is one 
of the industries in which a large percentage of the people of 
the United States are interested. In other words, every farm 
home is interested, especially in the poultry industry. That in- 
dustry represents about one-seventh of the agricultural products 
of the country, and is rapidly growing. 

While I think the rates proposed are somewhat high, I do not 
think they are too high, and I am going to support the amend- 
ment. It seems to me that it is entirely justified along the lines 
of a protective tariff. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield? 

Mr. HOWELL, I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. A moment ago the Senator from New Jersey 
pointed out that the production of eggs would help the consump- 
tion of wheat. May I say to the Senator from New Jersey that 
one concern alone in my State buys $300,000 worth of wheat a 
year to mix with dried eggs, the mixture being sold to the 
bakers. It is conceivable that if this tariff is arranged so high 
as to prohibit imports, there will be $300,000 worth of wheat 
now being bought which would not be bought by that concern. 

Mr. KEAN. The hens would eat it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the Senator’s 
attention to his amendment. The words “ or otherwise prepared 
or preserved ” should not be in the amendment, because the same 
words appear in line 21. 

Mr. HOWELL. Very well; I agree to the correction. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I wish to speak very briefly 
on this amendment. I would like to present to the Senator from 
Nebraska, first of all, a state of facts with which every man is 
familiar, namely, that the price of eggs, while somewhat de- 
creased because of the unrestrained competition among the 
producers of eggs, is largely regulated as well by the cold-stor- 
age plants in which fresh eggs are stored. When the market 
gets high, those engaged in the cold-storage business are able to 
let out cold-storage eggs and depress the price which the farmer 
receives for the eggs produced on his farm. 

The cold-storage warehouses have more to do with regulating 
the price of eggs than all the importations of dried eggs in the 
world have to do with it, And those men buy eggs when they 
are cheap and place them in the cold-storage warehouses, and 
when the eggs are high they sell those eggs, and thereby help to 
depress the high prices at that time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator claims, then, as 
I understand it, that whatever tariff increase may be levied 
upon dried eggs it will result in benefit to those concerns which 
store frozen eggs, and nobody else? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Absolutely. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And the net result will be 
profit to that small group dealing in frozen eggs, and an addi- 
tional burden in increased prices to the consumers of dried eggs 
used in the making of various foods. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from Nebraska a moment ago 
pointed out to the Senate that the farmer’s troubles were largely 
caused by the unrestrained competition existing among them, 
and therefore they have no way of fixing or altering the law of 
supply and demand, because there is no head or tail to the thing, 
and with that statement I agree. But will not the Senator, 
therefore, couclude that if there are large volumes of eggs in 
cold storage which can be let out at times when prices are high, 
and taken off the market when prices are low, the cold-storage 
plants have more to do with fixing the price the public will pay 
for eggs than all the foreign competition or lack of it in the 
United States has to do with it? Therefore, if this tariff is 
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increased, the beneficiary is not going to be the man who pro- 
duces the eggs, as the Senator from Massachusetts has pointed 
out, but it is going to be the men who have millions of eggs in 
the cold-storage warehouses, who will alter the law of supply 
and demand at their pleasure, and that will fix the price the 
farmer will receive for his eggs. 

There is another element here. What about cotton? There 
is hardly a person in China, so far as the masses are concerned, 
who does not rely on cotton as a means of covering his body. 
The people are not rich enough to wear silk, they are not rich 
enough to wear wool in the colder parts of China, and there we 
have 400,000,000 customers who rely for their supply of cotton 
upon the United States of America. If it is desired to sell them 
that cotton we can not continually drive everything off the 
market which China must sell to us in order to get the money 
with which to buy our cotton. 

Coming down to the wheat farmer, I have pointed out that 
one concern in Maryland alone bought $300,000 worth of wheat 
last year to mix with dried eggs. If that concern were driven 
out of business by an embargo tariff, it would mean that that 
$300,000 worth of wheat which is bought annually from the 
farmers of Maryland would not be bought by that concern but 
would have to find a new market. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I know that the Senator 
from Maryland and myself and others will not be given credit 
for disinterestedness and good faith in opposition to these in- 
creases on farm products; but I know it is my conviction, and 
I want to ask the Senator if it is not his conviction, that the 
increased duties on practically all of these farm products will 
simply result in inereased profits to the middleman? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Absolutely. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And that the farmer by rea- 
son of the highly competitive character of his industry can not 
receive the benefit of these duties. I go a step farther and ask 
the Senator if he is not convinced that the class of people who 
will benefit by these duties—the middlemen—are the economic 
enemies of the farmer; that to-day the farm problem of the 
country is a reduction in the spread now existing between the 
producer and the consumer; and here we are piling up duties 
to intrench further the power and wealth and profits of the 
middlemen extracted from the consumer, with no benefit, unfor- 
tunately, to the producer on the farm. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The housewife knows, whether she is on the 
farm or in the city or in the village, that the real high cost of 
living is not so much in the initial cost of the article, but in the 
spread between the producer and the ultimate seller of that 
article. The intermediate profits are added on so that when 
the farmer’s product is finally sold it is sold at from 100 to 150 
per cent more than the farmer got for it. There is the problem. 
If we can work it out it will help solve the farm problem; but 
until it is worked out the middleman and the cold-storage plant 
and the hoarder of grain will regulate the price more than 
anything else that has entered into the discussion. 

I want to point out to Senators from the agricultural districts 
that I eame into this session of Congress with a firm resolve 
to try to do for agriculture everything that I reasonably could 
do to assist it in any distressed condition in which it might find 
itself, I have just pointed out that lumber is on the free list. 
We have any number of lumber companies in my home State. 
Cement is on the free list, and lately one of the largest con- 
cerns in the manufacture of cement in this country went into 
the hands of receivers in my State. It employed from 1,200 to 
2,000 men. But notwithstanding that, because it would increase 
theoretically the cost to the farmer for his barn and his house 
and his outbuildings I voted to keep cement on the free list. 

We have in Maryland some of the greatest producers of brick. 
Practically all of the brick that come into this country stop at 
the Atlantic seaboard. Competition is all with us. It is not 
with the Middle West. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield at that point? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the fact that he also voted for free gypsum, as I did, 
against the protest of the lime producers in our States. Why? 
Because gypsum is cheaper than lime to use in the construc- 
tion ef homes for the people. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I did do that; and on the question of 
brick I voted to keep brick on the free list. I want to ask the 
representatives of the Middle West and the far West, who 
really have had a good case here in the readjustment of the 
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tariff, how far a man who lives along the eastern seaboard is 
expected to go to bring to them the measure of justice to 
which they say they are entitled? Eggs are not on the free 
list. There is in the law a 10-cent per dozen import duty on 
eggs and 8 cents on dried eggs. We already have that duty. 
The Senator from Nebraska admits that practically no fresh 
eggs are imported into the United States. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, how does the Senator from Mary- 
land think that eggs imported from China to the Pacific coast 
can compete with fresh eastern eggs? 

Mr, TYDINGS. I think the Senator has inadvertently made 
a misstatement in the remark he just uttered. Those eggs do 
not compete with fresh eggs sold in the stores, 

Mr. DILL. Oh, yes; they do. 

Mr. TYDINGS. We are talking about dried eggs. 

Mr. DILL. I know what the Senator is discussing. The 
dried eggs and the frozen eggs that come in are used in 
restaurants and hotels in every kind of baking that is done 
with eggs. They supplant fresh eggs. 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I say to the Senator from Washington 
that it is practically as cheap to ship a carload of eggs to 
Baltimore City from China as it is to ship them to San Fran- 
cisco. They come through the Panama Canal and right up 
Chesapeake Bay. My problem is not different from his. 

I was attempting to point out that a great many of the 
products of our most important Maryland industries are now 
on the free list, and notwithstanding that one of the largest 
cities of the country is in my State, comprising over one-half 
the population of the State of Maryland, we are asked to keep 
our industries on the free list and at the same time to increase 
the cost of food to the people who live in the large metropoli- 
tan areas. I say to the Senators from the agricultural dis- 
tricts that if they de not exercise great care they are going to 
do to the cities the very thing which those Senators complain 
has been done to them in the past. 

Within the last six years the importation of straw hats has 
increased 700 per cent. I brought out the fact also that one 
of the oldest concerns in my State had lost money, as shown 
by their income-tax returns, every year for the last five years; 
that the domestic production of hats has been going down and 
down and down. Did anyone come to the relief of this industry? 
Did anyone vote with me to get an increased tariff on straw 
hats? When the roll was called I had some support, but it 
was insufficient, in the face of the importations and the condi- 
tions disclosed by the income-tax returns of the concerns 
affected, to get the measure of increase which was asked and 
which would have been competitive. 

Yet when we come to this product on which we already have 
a duty of 10 cents a dozen on fresh eggs and 8 cents on dried 
eggs, which we are content to pay and against which we make 
no complaint—it is our measure of trying to help out—and 
after we have voted to keep our local industries largely on the free 
list, we are asked to take on these additional burdens by in- 
creasing the rate, if the argument of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. HowELL] is correct, to an extent that will increase the 
price of cake and pastry and some kinds of bread to the large 
number of consumers who live in the big cities of the country. 

Senators, we know that in Cleveland and in many other cities 
there have been riots lately by the unemployed. Any man who 
comes from a large city knows that there is unemployment, that 
the people want work but can not get employment; that the 
condition in the large metropolitan areas of many of our larger 
cities is one of dire distress; that the community chests all 
over the country are larger this year than they haye ever been 
to try to cope with the situation. When we increase the cost 
of food we do more to accentuate the pain and suffering of 
unemployment than any other thing it is possible for the 
National Congress to do. 

I am ready to help agriculture. I have voted here to help 
agriculture, but do not ask us to carry all the load. Will the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howey] vote for any tariff at 
all on brick? Will the Senator from Nebraska vote for any 
tariff at all on cement? Will the Senator from Nebraska vote 
for any tariff at all on lumber? Will the Senator from Ne- 
braska vote for any tariff at all on shingles? If he will, that 
is one thing; but to ask that a large number of the most impor- 
tant products produced in the Hast shall remain on the free 
list and at the same time increase the duties on the food prod- 
ucts of the West is but to change the position of the present 
condition of the farmer and to put the city man in the yery 
condition from which the farmer wishes to escape. 

When we had a tariff upon flaxseed it increased the cost of 
linseed oil. There were any number of protests from the paint 
manufacturers. Did we treat you fairly? We did; but we got 
no compensatory duty because we did so. I want to say to the 
agricultural Senators, in order that the Recorp will show par- 
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ticularly in my own case and I believe in most of the cases of 
eastern Senators in both parties, that we have not hesitated to 
vote to increase the tariff on beef and wool and many other 
things in order that we might help the farmers; but do not ask 
us to go all the avay and keep brick and cement on the free 
list. Why should not brick be on the protective list the same 
as eggs? Why do you ask us to keep cement on the free list? 
Why do you ask us to keep shingles on the free list? Why do 
you ask us to keep lumber on the free list? Is it because your 
product is not protected? 

Already there is a protective duty of 8 cents a pound on dried 
eggs. I ask the Senate now to remember two things: First of 
all, the proposed duty will not, in my judgment, bring the 
farmer a cent more for his eggs, because the cold-storage man 
will still regulate the price. The second thing is that it will 
increase the cost of living to the people less able to pay, who 
must buy bread and cake and pastries made out of dried eggs 
because they can not afford to pay the price for cakes and 
pastry and bread which are made out of fresh eggs. I cer- 
tainly hope that this increase will not prevail as there is 
already an ample duty upon eggs, both fresh and dried. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to say that the argument 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes] has been making 
is a fine illustration of what we do when we raise the tariff 
on one set of products and not on another. I voted for a 
tariff on brick and cement and shingles. I am in favor of an 
increased tariff on dried eggs as well as other kinds of eggs. 

Mr. TYDINGS, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, DILL. Certainly. « 

Mr. TYDINGS. Looking back over the situation and taking 
into consideration my agricultural yotes and my industrial votes, 
sometimes I wonder, if I had followed the votes of the Senator 
from Washington instead of trying to be fair to the farmers, 
whether I would not have done better by the people who sent 
me here, 

Mr. DILL. The truth of the matter is that whenever we 
begin to raise a tariff wall on certain products we immediately 
find ourselves confronted with the question of what we are 
going to leave out without doing a great injustice to the classes 
left out. I have repeatedly said in discussion particularly of 
the shingle and lumber tariff that if our people engaged in 
those industries were not required to pay the high prices forced 
upon them by the high tariff upon other things we have to 
buy we might get along in the situation. 

I want to call attention to the importance of a tariff on poultry 
products. I believe that the dairy and poultry industries are of 
the greatest value to the farmers of the country of any industry 
connected with the farm. When the drought comes, when the 
wheat crop fails, when the frost comes and the apple crop is 
destroyed, when some other weather condition destroys the 
staple crop of any part of the country, the farmer who has some 
chickens and some cows, if he can get a reasonable price for his 
product, can tide himself over and get along until the next 
season. If he can not get anything for the product of the 
chicken and the cow, then he finds himself practically unable to 
make ends meet at all and take care of his family. 

Of course, I probably feel the need of a tariff on poultry more 
than does the Senator from Maryland, because the ships from 
China unload tremendous quantities of eggs in various forms on 
our Pacific coast. While it is true, as the Senator suggests, the 
rate may not be yery much higher to Baltimore, a great number 
of ships come to the Pacific coast from China that do not come 
to Baltimore. There are great lines of steamers between the 
United States and China which bring eggs as a part of their 
cargoes, so that there is a tremendous inflow of eggs on the 
Pacific coast. The Pacific coast section of the country, espe- 
cially the north Pacific coast section, is extremely well adapted 
to the production of poultry, and I believe that the tariff rate 
which the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Howett] is proposing is 
entirely justified as a needed protection to the poultry interests 
of the section which I in part represent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hower]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire the attention of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. I have been asked to propose 
an amendment to subdivision (b) of paragraph 775, page 144, 
to provide a different rate on chocolate envelopes, figures, and 
forms, 

Mr. SMOOT. Such an amendment would not be in order at 
the present time, I will say to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. There is one other request I 
wish to make of the Senator. The rate on hops has been fixed 
at 24 cents a pound in the bill, as found in paragraph 778, on 
page 144. Did the committee study that subject? 
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Mr. SMOOT. The committee fixed a rate on lupulin of $1.50 
per pound instead of 75 cents. That is in actual conformity 
with the duty of $2.40 per pound on the hop extract and the 
duty of 24 cents a pound on the hops. There is no change in 
the duty on hops, but it was necessary, as I have stated, to 
change the rate on lupulin from 75 cents to $1.50 a pound. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am told, Mr. President, that the duty of 
24 cents a pound on hops is fully 10 cents a pound above the 
cost of their production in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is not correct. The hop growers 
desired an increase over the 24 cents a pound rate on hops, 
but the Senate Finance Committee would not agree to it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is the Senator from Utah convinced that 
I have been misinformed as to this matter? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the Senator from New York has been 
misinformed. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. That is all I desire 
to suggest as to that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I wish to 
move an amendment to paragraph 769 on page 142. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to me for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am under an obligation 
iv leave the Senate Chamber almost immediately. I have one 
amendment I desire to offer to the eighth schedule, the next 
schedule, and I wonder if the Senator from Massachusetts 
would join with me in unanimous consent for the consideration 
of that one amendment? It will take but a moment, either to 
accept it or to reject it, and my fear is that that schedule, in 
which there is practically nothing further to be considered, may 
be passed over before my return. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
to propose his amendment. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is the amendment the Senator desires to 
propose for the purpose of taking oysters from the free list and 
putting them on the dutiable list? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; the amendment is to provide a lower 
tariff on a tonic in order that we may buy it in larger quan- 
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tities and be sufficiently stimulated to go on with our work. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator 
that he may leave the Senate for the day with the assurance 
that this morning a new recruit has come to our cause in 
behalf of the consumers in the person of the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typrnes], and therefore the absence of the Senator 
from New York will not be so much missed as it otherwise 
would be. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator for his kind words. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to considering 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 146, at the end of line 23, 
it is proposed to strike out the period, insert a semicolon, and 
add the following language: 


Any or all of the foregolng articles, compounds, and preparations that 
are unfit for beverage use, $2.60 per proof gallon, 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in what I have to say about 
this amendment I shall speak as a Senator and not as a doctor. 
It seems that during the years past every tariff bill has made 
an exception in the case of Angostura bitters. Nobody in the 
world would ever use Angostura bitters for beverage purposes, 
and the dose, as I am told from the advertising, is one teaspoon- 
ful at a time. So the Angostura bitters is certainly not a bev- 
erage. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Almost anything is used as 
a beverage now. 

Mr. COPELAND. These bitters are made of products which 
have medicinal value or alleged medicinal value. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. COPELAND. Just a moment. I know this would be a 
wonderful opportunity to be facetious; but my train leaves in 
just a few moments, and so I will ask the Senator if he will 
defer his interruption. 

Mr. President, this article has been taxed year after year 
at $2.60 a gallon. There is a large manufactory making this 
alleged medicinal substance in my city. It is used very largely, 
I am told, and, of course, it is going to be sold anyway to those 
who use the product. The provision in the bill places a terrific 
tax upon an article which heretofore has been taxed only at 
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$2.60 a gallon. May I ask the Senator from Utah if he is will- 
ing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; Mr. President, I can not accept it for this 
roaa; Under a Treasury decision bitters were taxed at $5 a 
gallon. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not finished my statement. However, 
that did not cover Angostura bitters. 

Mr. COPELAND. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House struck out the provision which ap- 
plied to Angostura bitters and placed the duty on all bitters at 
$5 a gallon, as the Senator has said. The Senate committee 
could not see why, if all other bitters were made dutiable at 
$5 a gallon, the particular bitters referred to by the Senator 
should be taxed at $2.60 a gallon. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator speaks from the standpoint 
of one who is unfamiliar with bitters. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I do not know very much about them; 
only as to the tariff rate. 

Mr, COPELAND. Of course, the Senator from New York 
does not use them; but the term “ bitters” as used in this para- 
graph refers to an alcoholic product which is used in making 
cocktails, if the Senator knows what they are—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I remember there was such a thing years ago, 
but I had almost forgotten that fact. 

Mr. COPELAND. The term “bitters” as used in the para- 
graph relates to that kind of a product. The product to which 
I refer, which has been given the trade name Angostura bitters, 
I assure the Senator, from the testimony of my friends would 
spoil any cocktail if even a drop were put in a cocktail. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are no cocktails any more. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, I know that; there are none in 
my section of the country, and Utah has always been dry. 
However, I say that it is an unfair discrimination that the type 
of bitters to which I have referred, a medicinal substance, should 
bear the same tariff rate as bitters constituting an alcoholic 
product and an ingredient of alcoholic beverages. 

Mr. SMOOT. The manufacturers of bitters came before the 
committee and said it would be unfair to tax their products $5 
a gallon and levy a rate of only $2.60 a gallon on Angostura bit- 
ters. The House took that position, and so did the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask the Senator to accept the amend- 
ment and let it go to conference. Then if the conferees shall 
see fit to reject it, knowing all the facts, that will be the business 
of the conferees, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will accept the Senator’s proposition, and let 
the amendment go to conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I should like to ask a few 
questions before the vote is taken. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have agreed to accept the amendment, and 
the Senator from New York is anxious to leave. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Perhaps I can ask the questions after the 
result of the vote shall haye been announced, if the Senator 
will then yield to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts obtained the floor. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to me now? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I desire to make a motion, 
and then I will yield to the Senator from Maryland. In para- 
graph 769, page 142, line 22, I move to strike out “75 cents per 
100 pounds” and insert “50 cents per 100 pounds.” The item 
is white Irish potatoes. Please note that I am not actuated by 
any racial prejudice in asking for a lower duty upon this par- 
ticular commodity. I now yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator from Utah will go back with 
me for a moment to paragraph 778, I should like to ask him if 
the importation of hops has increased substantially during the 
last 5 or 10 years? 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1926 the importations were 435,263 pounds, 
in 1927 they were 490,099 pounds, 1928 they were 576,973 
pounds. 

Mr. TYDINGS. So that the importations have increased 
during the last three years about 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not quite 50 per cent. . 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Would the Senator mind, if he has informa- 
tion available, telling us in what products hops are used? I 
suppose they are used in chemical products. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are used in bread making and in all kinds 
of yeasts, and of course nowadays yeast is made into tablets 
and people are advised to eat one of those little tablets at 
every meal. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will be so kind, I should tike 
to ask him if he has figures for the last three or four years as 
to the local production of hops? 

Mr. SMOOT. The production in the United States, taking 
the same years, was as follows: 

In 1926 there were 20,800 acres planted, and the amount of 
hops raised was 31,522,000 pounds. 

In 1927 there were 24,600 acres planted, and they raised 
80,658,000 pounds. 

In 1928 there were 26,100 acres planted, and the production 
was 32,742,000 pounds. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator from Utah. If I under- 
stood correctly his figures of importation and production, the 
importations of hops from foreign countries and the production 
of hops in the United States have both been increased; and 
since prohibition has gone into effect, I was wondering who was 
using all these hops that are now being imported and produced. 

Mr. SMOOT. I expected the Senator to ask that question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to 
assure the Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] and the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Hate], who have suddenly become greatly 
excited because the word “potato” is mentioned here, that I 
have no doubts about the temper of this body in reference 
to the duties upon agricultural products, especially those that 
are produced so generally, as eggs, meats, cereals, lard, and 
potatoes. I do, however, want to put in the Recorp some evi- 
dence of the outrageous burden which it is proposed, through 
this increased duty, to place upon the food next to bread in use 
to nourish the vast majority of our people. I want the public 
to know I have not silently acquiesced in this indefensible rate 
upon such an indispensable food. 

First of all, I call attention to the fact that the duty upon 
potatoes prior to 1922 was 10 per cent ad valorem. The duty 
levied in the act of 1922 was 50 cents per 100 pounds, and the 
duty levied in the House bill and confirmed by the Senate com- 
mittee and already agreed to is 75 cents per 100 pounds. My 
motion seeks to reduce the proposed 75-cent rate to the present 
rate of the 1922 law of 50 cents per 100 pounds. 

In ad valorem terms this is what has happened to potatoes 
in eight years, reckoned upon the basis of a selling price of $1 
per bushel, which is a more familiar unit for measuring potatoes 
than the 100 pounds, is as follows: 

Prior to 1922 the duty was, as stated above, 10 per cent; 
since 1922 it has been equivalent to 30 per cent; and now it is 
proposed to make it 45 per cent. Of course, as the selling 
price of potatoes advances the ad valorem equivalent of a 
specific rate becomes less. But that does not lessen the real 
significance of the burden of this tax. Precisely when pota- 
toes are high, and the poor can least afford to buy them, the 
specific tax, whatever it is, will be fully effective and will be 
added—and pyramided all the way from the importer to the 
retailer. In view of the fact that the average American family 
uses about 1,300 pounds of potatoes per year, it can be appre- 
ciated how serious is the burden of this specific duty on pota- 
toes which it is now proposed to increase by one-half. What 
an enormous tax in the aggregate to impose by legislative act 
upon this sustaining food of the poor! There are many homes 
in America, I venture to suggest, where potatoes constitute the 
principal and often the sole table food. If this tax of 75 cents 
per 100 pounds is not a robber’s tax, because of what it seeks 
to extract from the scanty purse of the poor, then I do not 
know where to look for one that is, and comparable with the 
worst oppression of the Old World. Well might we cry out with 
Bryan against crucifying the poor upon a cross of greed. 

I do not mean to argue or claim here that this duty is always 
effective in increasing the price of potatoes to the full amount 
of the duty. In fact, I argue as seriously as I know how that 
not a single, solitary producer of potatoes in America will receive 
or has received the full benefit from a protective duty on his 
product except in the years of shortage of crops, when it has 
been and may again become necessary to supply our people 
through importations from Canada. As in the case of lard, as in 
the case of eggs, so with potatoes the competition is so extreme 
and so widespread that no protective-tariff duty benefits the 
farmer in ordinary crop years. It does, as pointed out by the 
Senator from Maryland, benefit the middleman, the commission 
merchant, the storage man, and it benefits him at an awful 
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expense to the consumer. It gives him an excuse to increase 
the prices without any benefit to the farmer. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to point out to the Senator that 
potatoes are one of those crops which are susceptible of being 
hoarded ; and it is much easier to buy potatoes during cheap 
times and hoard them and sell them during high times than 
it is to do so with eggs or other commodities. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. Now let me tell 
you that when this tariff duty is effective never is the farmer 
benefited, but rather the storage man and others. It is effective 
when there is a shortage in the crop, where there have been 
heavy rainfalls that have destroyed the crop, when the season 
has been extremely dry, when there has been a frost blight, 
and it is necessary in certain sections of our country to go over 
to the Canadian border to substitute Canadian potatoes for the 
shortage in our own production. Now, mark you, the very time 
when this duty is effective is the time when it ought not to be 
effective. It is when the price is high anyway. It is when the 
price is not a dollar a bushel but $3 a bushel, that something 
like 58 cents is added to the price of potatoes in the form of a 
Government tax. 

Mr. President, it is beyond my comprehension how any Pres- 
ident of the United States can approye a tariff bill that contains 
so much that deceives the farmer, and is merely a benefit, or an 
opportunity to benefit, to those who manipulate and control 
farm products at the expense of the consumer. I have been dis- 
appointed over the failure of the Senate to lower these duties 
upon foods. I do hope, however, that when the bill goes to the 
President of the United States and he realizes the vast army of 
burdened consumers in this country, and appreciates how little 
benefit these duties will be to the farmers, but how extremely 
lucrative to the manipulators of farm products, to the com- 
mission merchants, and to other middlemen, he will veto any 
such rank proposal as that which is made with respect to this 
and other food products throughout this bill. 

Mr. President, I repeat, the sad part of all these increased 
duties upon food products is that they pinch most when there is 
a shortage, or chiefly when there is a shortage—at the very 
time when the additional tax ought not to be levied. It means 
that when the potato crop in Maine fails, the industrial workers 
in my section of the country, in order to obtain this necessary 
and beneficial food, must go over the Canadian border, or to 
Michigan or Wisconsin, and pay for such supplies an additional 
58 cents per bushel by the time they receive them. We prefer 
to get our potatoes for the large cities from the farmers of 
Maine, so far as it is possible to get them; but this is impos- 
sible in emergencies. I feel, therefore, that I should be derelict 
in my duty to the consumers of my State if I did not point out 
in this conspicuous case the very hardship of the proposed duties 
and the rapidity with which we have increased the duty on 
potatoes from 10 per cent ad valorem to this enormous rate of 
75 cents per 100 pounds. 

There might be some justification for it if we could be as- 
sured that the farmer got some benefit from it; but even the 
advocates of these measures admit that their benefit is only 
problematical; it is only speculative. There would be some 
justification even for an increased rate on potatoes if the argu- 
ment were made that was just made by the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HowELL]. He proposed to help 
the fresh-egg industry—a proposition that would lead to in- 
creasing the demand for fresh eggs by putting up a tariff bar- 
rier against imported dried eggs. He at least had some remote 
suggestion as to how, by penalizing the consumer, the pro- 
ducer of eggs could benefit; but there is no substitute for 
potatoes. 

Think of it; 10 per cent, 50 cents per 100 pounds, 75 per 
cent per 100 pounds! Now, Mr. President, I want to read just 
a paragraph from some notes that I have made, and then I 
am going to conclude and relieve the Senators from the potato- 
producing States from political nervousness. Note I said po- 
litical nervousness, Of course, no one here apparently has the 
slightest nervousness over the struggle against hunger, disease, 
and want of the poor potato consumers in the crowded cities, 
Do not for a moment feel that I have any misgivings or am 
oblivious to what is happening in this body. I am fully aware 
of the combinations here to incorporate in this bill all increases 
on foods. You will get through any rate, no matter what the 
amount that may be suggested—make it $1 or $1.50 per bushel— 
just as quickly as you will get 75 cents. There is no sane rule 
of protection being applied. There is no yardstick being used. 
You are merely strengthening the grip that the middleman 
has upon the farmer and the consumer. And your conspiracy to 
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put over these rates is so strong that you can and do prevent 
roll calls. Why are you so ashamed that you act so brashly 
and hastily? 

Here is the farm problem. The potatoes for which the 
farmer gets 90 cents a bushel cost the factory workers $3 a 
bushel through the profits of the commission man and the trans- 
portation agencies and the retailer. That is the subject to 
which we ought to be giving our thought and attention—Goy- 
ernment control of the transportation of food; preferential rates 
to the farmer on his food products. It is not really preferen- 
tial, because it is the one discriminatory rate that will benefit 
every man, woman, and child. The farmer who sells and 
even the rich and the poor who eat food would reap the benefit 
alike in the lower price of transportation. 

The sooner we turn our attention to squeezing out this de- 
structive spread between the producer and the consumer the 
more quickly we will solve the high-cost-of-living problem to 
the consumer and solve the relief problem of the farmer, We 
are being strangled by excessive transportation costs and those 
of the manipulators who store and corner the market at the 
expense of the public, and yet we sit here idly discussing hour 
after hour increases here and increases there upon all these food 
products, hoping, hoping and praying that in some remote and 
indirect way a few pennies more will seep back into the pockets 
of the farmer, and in complete disregard of the rights of the 
vast army of consumers. 

What I have said about potatoes could be said about practi- 
cally every other food commodity in this bill. 

I will concede that if it were possible, by governmental agency 
or by private agency, to buy all the potatoes in this country 
and place them in the possession of one common corporation 
or one common agency for sale you could make this tariff 
effective, especially for the benefit of the distributing agency, 
every day in the year; but you are now making it chiefly and 
surely effective when potatoes are at the highest price, when 
there is a famine and a shortage, and the consumer is forced 
to starve or import at whatever price is demanded. 

Now let us note the production! It is enormous, Potatoes are 
produced at every cross-road farm, and from the farmer’s stand- 
point the industry is highly competitive. This is not so, how- 
ever, with the distributors in large centers, 

The average annual consumption of white potatoes In the 


United States is approximately 463,000,000 bushels, or about 


250 pounds per person. The average family of five consumes 
at least 1,300 pounds of potatoes per year. If this increase of 
25 cents per hundred pounds is to be added to the existing duty 
of 50 cents per hundred, that means that when such a duty is 
really effective a family of five will be taxed an additional 
$3.25 per year. 

In other words, even the present duty of 50 cents per 100 
pounds, when fully effective, represents at least a total tax of 
$6.50 per family of five per year; and the House bill and the 
Senate Finance Committee amendment already adopted would 
increase this to $9.75. The proposition here is to keep a tariff 
duty on potatoes that means an annual tax of $9.75 to every 
family of five children, without any corresponding benefit to 
the farmer. My amendment merely seeks to reduce the in- 
creases in the bill and restore the existing outrageous rates, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the figures the Senator has quoted are 
correct—and I am sure they are—and the tariff be effective, it 
would mean that it would cost the city of Boston $1,250,000 
more a year for its potatoes than it pays now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Senator for his 
deductions. I intend later to give some figures on these in- 
creases and the price the consumers will pay. 

Mr. President, I will ask now to have inserted in the RECORD 
some letters of protest and a memorandum which I have pre- 
pared in reference to the imports and exports, the domestic con- 
sumption and the rapid increase in duties upon this commodity. 
My protest, at least, is publicly recorded against this tariff 
iniquity. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? There being no 
objection, the matter was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BRIEF OF SENATOR WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS ON PARAGRAPH 769, POTA- 
TOES, WHITE OR IRISH 

Rate before 1922, 10 per cent ad valorem, 

Present rate, 50 cents per 100 pounds. 

House bill, 75 cents per 100 pounds, 

Senate committee made no change, 

The potato growers who are advocating such enormous increases ad- 
mit that there are only two or three instances in which a duty would 
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be effective, fully. (a) In the early spring the few Florida growers 
are unable to produce enough of the early varieties to supply the entire 
markets of the country and they would like to exclude importations 
from Cuba and Mexico so they could get extortionate prices for the few 
they grow. (b) In the case of late potatoes, the duty would only be 
effective when there is a crop shortage, and again the consumer would 
be the victim. Potato growing is no infant industry that needs protec- 
tion beyond the present rate. The growers admit that their low prices 
for the past year are due to enormous overproduction, and yet they 
ask for absurd rates in a tariff bill as a necessary protection. 

The average annual consumption of white potatoes in the United 
States is approximately 463,000,000 bushels, or about 250 pounds per 
person. The average family of five consumes at least 1,300 pounds of 
potatoes per year. If this increase of 25 cents per 100 pounds is to be 
added to the existing duty of 50 cents per hundred, that means that 
when such a duty is really effective a family of five will be taxed an 
additional $3.25 per year. In other words, the present duty of 50 
cents per 100 pounds, when fully effective, is a tax of $6.50 per family 
of five, and the proposed House bill would increase this amount to 
$9.75. 

The farmers of the Middle West are clamoring for a duty of from 1 
to 3 cents per pound on potatoes, and there are scarcely any imported 
potatoes that ever reach that part of the country, except for seeding 
purposes. Potatoes were low in price during 1928 because this country 
produced an enormous surplus, not because of a flood of imports. 

Approximately 20 per cent of the certified seed potatoes used in this 
country are imported from Prince Edward Island, Because of the 
nature of the soil and the special conditions required for the high- 
quality certified seed potatoes, not enough of them can be produced in 
this country. There was a brief filed before the House Ways and Means 
Committee by a farmers’ cooperative association of Virginia requesting 
that no change be made in the existing duties, except that seed potatoes 
be imported duty free from Prince Edward Island. This brief ex- 
pressed the absolute necessity of getting seed potatoes from Canada, 
there not being enough of comparable grade produced in the United 
States. 

The Maine producers want to shut out Canadian potatoes from the 
eastern markets, The effect of this would be not only the increasing 
of prices to the consumer, but the necessity of paying long-haul freight 
rates for any additional potatoes which the Maine growers could not 
produce. The duty levied will principally affect the price of potatoes in 
the Hast. 

As to the Canadian surplus, since the present duty of 50 cents per 
hundred was imposed in 1922 a large amount of this has gone into 
Cuban ports, thus competing with our export trade from the Southern 
States. 


Boston, Mass., May 25, 1929. 
Hon, Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR SENATOR WALSH: We wish to approach you as a practical and 
experienced potato broker on the portion of the pending tariff relating 
to the proposed increase on potatoes above the now existing rate of 
50 cents per hundredweight. 

We have no political aspirations or ambitions, and we have no preju- 
dice or bias either for or against United States grown potatoes. We 
do a big brokerage business on potatoes that are grown all the way 
from Florida to Maine, and we also do a good business on New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island potatoes. We have no ax to grind; our 
business will not be diminished whether the tariff is increased or. not. 
Any Canadian business we might lose we can easily make up by increas- 
ing our sales of domestic potatoes. 

We are amused by the manner in which the various United States 
factions have twisted the facts relating to the potato industry in an 
attempt to suit their purpose. We do not want to go too far into de- 
tails on this matter, but we shall enumerate a few points which are not 
based on theories or ideals or imagination but are founded on plain 
truth, 

There is no amount of legislation or regulation or paternalism which 
will eyer bring about a cure-all of the farmer’s difficulty. You may 
consider all our remarks as relating to the perishable fruit and produce 
industry, which is our business, and which we know, although the 
wheat and corn and tobacco and cotton farmers may have other 
problems, 

Our argument is based on this statement—the farmer does not need 
and should not get any more help from the Government than is given 
to any individual business man in other lines. There certainly is no 
doubt but that the great trouble to-day in the potato business is over- 
production, To a great extent the production of potatoes is much 
harder to control than manufactured articles, for instance, and produc- 
tion can not be estimated with any certainty in advance. 

Two things enter into production; first is the acreage planted, and 
second is the weatber. Planting a small acreage does not always 
indicate a small crop, but the only safe policy is to plant a small or a 
moderate crop. 
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Farming is a business Ike storekeeping or any other line. There are 
good farmers and poor farmers. When a poor storekeeper finds it is 
impossible to make himself a success he will go to work for some one 
else or get into some other Hne of busines. Not so with the farmer, 
He stays on the farm and continues to borrow money from banks which 
he never should be given, and which they would not give to a store- 
keeper, and he spends years going down deeper and deeper and being 
the cause of all the clamor of the present day. It is the poor farmer 
that is in dire straits now. Good farmers can take a year like this 
and survive without becoming indebted to everyone who has any con- 
tact with them. If so much financial assistance and encouragement 
was not given to these poor farmers—and when we say poor farmers 
we mean not eapable and not efficient—they would gradually become 
eliminated as independent business men and leave the capable farmer 
to produce what is needed and to profit in the good years and to carry 
the burden of the losses of the poor years himself instead of saddling 
it on the rest of the country. 

For the past three years the potato business has been a gold mine. 
The farmer has made extreme profits and was entitled to it because 
that is the nature of this business, We have years of high prices and 
years of low prices, and they can not be eliminated and should not be 
eliminated because they are necessary in the ordinary run of crops. 

If a farmer was guaranteed a profit every year, it would simply de- 
atroy the initiative which is necessary for progress and would make 
the rest of the country dissatisfied and discontented to know that one 
line of industry was being protected and that is just what the ciamor 
is at the present day. The farmer wants to be guaranteed a profit 
and he is not entitled to it and he does not need ft if he is a good 
farmer. 

The tariff on foreign potatoes of 50 cents per hundredweight is ample 
to protect the American farmer and an advance to 75 cents or $1 
should not be permitted. This 50 cents per hundredweight has kept 
out of the United States this year the potatoes that are grown in New 
Brunswick, because the New Brunswick potato is practically the same as 
the Maine potato; but it has not entirely eliminated the Prince Edward 
Island potato, and it should not, because there is no direct competition 
between the Prince Edward Island potato and the American-grown 
potato. 

The Prince Edward Island potato is grown in soil free from rocks and 
pebbles and foreign substances. These potatoes grow a perfect strain, 
true to type, and are as excellent a potato as can be grown anywhere 
in the world. There is a certain class of trade here in New England 
that want these potatoes and are willing to pay a reasonable price for 
them. These potatoes are a necessary part of our food products and 
they should not be kept out, as they will be if the tariff is advanced. 
This is a potato that can not be duplicated in the United States and for 
that reason can not be considered as a competitor of American potatoes. 
These Prince Edward Island potatoes are far superior to any American- 
grown product for seed and are used extensively in South Carolina, 
North Carolina, and Virginia as seed potatoes. There is no American 
potato grown to take their place for seed purposes, and by eliminating 
the Prince Edward Island potatoes we are weakening the strain of our 
own native potatoes. 

We urge you to make a thorough study of every article of the potato 
tariff and we know that you will decide that 50 cents per hundredweight 
is sufficient. 

Very truly yours, 
Sam’. J. SHALLOW CO., 
S. J. SHALLOW, President. 


P. 8.—I am writing this to you on the suggestion of my friend Mr. 
Frank D. Comerford. 


Boston, Mass., May 20, 1929, 


Hon. Senator Davin I. WALSH : 

I am inclosing a copy of an answer to an article that was published in 
a few of our leading produce papers. This being an answer to their 
spokesman, who is in favor of haying an extra duty imposed on the 
importing of potatoes from Canada, I, being a Boston boy, born and 
brought up in our market district, have watched the progress made by 
these Canadian shippers of potatoes. I am always in favor of a pro- 
tection for home industries, but in this case I can not see where any 
benefit to the industry will be derived on an extra duty. ‘This grade of 
potatoes always has sold for more than our local or Maine potatoes, 
and I hope that you will call this to the attention of the tariff committee. 

Thanking you for your attention, I remain, 

Yours cordially, 
Dave WINKELLER. 


I have read with interest in your last issue of the Packer the state- 
ments made by the spokesman of the delegation from Maine giving 
the reason why an extra duty should be put on potatoes for the pro- 
tection of growers in our country. and while I, an American-born citizen, 
believe that our industries should be protected, I can see serlous reac- 
tions should an extra duty be enforced. 
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The only competitor we have in the potato industry is Canada, and 
there has never been a season when she has sent over $,500 cars 
across the line, which is less than 3 per cent of our late-potato crop. 

During the period while the Canadian enjoyed the free access to 
our markets the effect of their potatoes that were Spread over our various 
markets were almost negligible, and at that period our potato industry 
controlled the Cuban markets through Boston, which was an outlet 
for some 20,000 barrel sacks per week from October until the middle 
of June; but after the Payne-Aldrich bill went into effect the Cana- 
dians, having no other outlet, captured the Cuban market, with the 
result that a very necessary outlet was Tost to the potato grower of 
Maine and a good business was lost to the shipping interests of the 
port of Boston. Since the above tarif went into effect Boston has 
had no outlet for surplus potatoes, the result being a series of stagnant 
markets. 

The spokesman speaks of the menace of the Prince Edward Island 
potatoes, but he is very much one-sided when he does not mention 
the great benefit that has been derived from the clean, certified secd 
that has been developed on Prince Edward Island and the increase of 
crops all over the South from the use of this seed. Mentioning Maine, 
why does the progressive Maine grower look to Prince Edward Island 
for seed to build up their own stock, which they have let deterior- 
ate? The writer has made sales of island seed to large Maine growers, 
They bought this seed because they needed it. To me it looks as though 
they were trying to kill the “ goose that laid the golden egg.” 

The spokesman says that Prince Edward Island potatoes demoralizes 
the market; he is evidently not following quotations, as during the 
whole season Prince Edward Island potatoes have been leading other 
potatoes in price from $0.40 to $0.60 per hundred. What is the reason? 
The answer is they are setting a standard, which to the consumer or 
trade in general is a good reason why they should not be restricted. 

The secretary's remarks in regards to the “standard of living” is 
very much out of place when referring to our neighbors across the line, 
I personally have covered extensively the potato-growing sections on 
both sides of the line, and have found no difference in the “ standards of 
living” on Prince Edward Island. On the other hand, I have noticed 
splendid examples of thrift, which is no detriment to any country. 

In closing I might say that the Province that produces these wonder- 
ful potatoes gave to our United States that wonderful and great edu- 
cator, Hon. Jacob Gould Schurman, who now represents our country as 
ambassador to Germany; and I feel sure that if the committee that has 
charge of the tariff, after giving a study to the question involved, will 
not consent to an advance on present high tariff. 

Yours cordially, 
Dave WINKELLER. 
Boston, MASS., August 16, 1929, 
The Hon, Davin I, WALSH, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sir: Your interest in real aid in the agrarian situation should 
prove to be of real benefit to the farmer. Some proponents of the tariff 
bill, however, wishing to aid their farmer constituents, have been mis- 
guided in their efforts to help the farmer. An example of this which 
I wish to bring out is that, superficially, a heavy duty on Canadian 
potatoes would seem to be of some protection to the United States 
farmers. And yet a duty placed on the Canadian potatoes would raise 
the production costs of the farmers in the Atlantic coastal States. 

The potato tariff would be directed mainly against those grown on 
Prince Edward Island, off the coast of Nova Scotia. These potatoes 
are of an exceedingly fine grade, and are so beyond the direct competi- 
tive class with American potatoes that they regularly bring 20 per cent 
more than our natiye product. The point that it is desired here to 
make fs not alone that it would cost the consumer more to get this 
high quality food product but that at least half the Prince Edward 
Island crop which is shipped to the United States is used by the farm- 
ers of Long Island, New Jersey, Virginia, and the Carolinas as seed 
potatoes. 

The reason for this relatively extensive use of Prince Edward Island 
potatoes for seed is because of the findings of our Federal Department 
of Agriculture a few years ago when our Long Island and other east- 
ern potato growing sections were threatened with permanent disaster 
through the spread of the mosaic disease. The cleanest prime seed 
stock to combat the disease was found in the Prince Edward Island 
potatoes, and by their use it was also found that the American farmer 
was enabled to increase his potato crop by 10 per cent. As the Ameri- 
can farmer has increasingly taken advantage of these benefits, a tariff 
on the Prince Edward Island potatoes would obviously raise the price 
of one of the raw materials needed by a considerable number of eastern 
potato raisers. 

Perhaps the tariff could be justified if the volume of fine P. E. I. 
potatoes available for consumers were considerable. But last year, at 
the most, there were 1,900 cars of P. E. I. potatoes shipped to the States, 
and deducting the 950 cars used for seed by American growers, the 
remaining 950 cars is but two-tenths of 1 per cent of the 450,000 cars 
which is the average annual potato production in the United States, 
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Although the tariff would be of considerable detriment to a great many 
eastern potato growers, a portion of the farmers may benefit. Last year 
the Idaho growers dumped their surplus crop in the East and depressed 
the potato prices to cause heavy losses to the eastern growers. In the 
meanwhile prices were maintained at high levels in Idaho. It seems 
evident that the Idaho growers desire to force out eastern competition 
by dumping and price cutting, and stop the P. B. I. potatoes by the tariff, 
thus later to capture a major portion of the eastern market for them- 
selves. 

Perhaps the activities of the Idaho Senators and Congressmen along 
the lines of the potato tariff would reveal some matters of interest to 
eastern legislators and potato growers. Whatever the factors are back 
of the American farmer protection, the proposed potato tariff does not 
seem to be of much benefit to the eastern farmers using the superior 
P. B. I. product for seed. Your efforts along the lines of preventing 
fuch harmful farmer legislation would be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Daves WINKELLER. 


Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, I think the deduction made 
by my good friend the Senator from Massachusetts in regard 
to the middleman, the transportation costs, and all that, has a 
great deal of merit, but unfortunately the adoption of his amend- 
ment to reduce this rate from 75 cents per hundred to 50 cents 
per hundred will accomplish nothing in correcting that evil. If 
it would accomplish something in correcting the evil, then, of 
course, we might agree with the idea of adopting his amend- 
ment to reduce the rate. 

I rather think the question of the cost to each American fam- 
ily has been greatly exaggerated. We can take any article upon 
which a tariff is imposed, and by figures and by multiplications 
demonstrate that the average American family has to pay so 
much more on account of the tariff. We can do that in regard 
to any article, any commodity. But we have this system of a 
protective tariff. We believe it is in the interest of our people 
that we have to keep our manufacturing industries going, that 
we have to keep the farming industries in operation, and we 
have to try to make them and should try to make them reason- 
ably profitable. 

Unless this protection is afforded, the farmer who grows pota- 
toes can not carry on his industry with reasonable earnings for 
his labor. He is entitled to reasonable compensation for his 
labor, 

I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, I send an amendment 
to the desk, which I desire to offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment will be reported. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 140, line 22, to strike out 
the figure “5,” where it first appears, and to insert in lieu 
thereof the figure “8,” so as to read: 


Alfalfa, 8 cents per pound. 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho, Mr. President, the amendment pro- 
vides for an increase in the rate on alfalfa seed to 8 cents a 
pound. I might say, for the information of the Senate, that the 
importations of alfalfa seed amount to from 10 to 14 per cent of 
the amount produced in this country. 

I have no desire to take the time of the Senate in arguing 
this question, but I feel sure that the rate, which appears in the 
bill, is inadequate and should be increased, and we are asking 
for a rate of 8 cents a pound. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which I 
ask to have reported, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 127, line 22, to strike out 
the figure “8” and to insert in lieu thereof the figure “11,” 
so as to read: 


Par. 713. Eggs of poultry, in the shell, 10 cents per dozen; whole 
egg, egg yolk, and egg albumen, frozen or otherwise prepared or pre- 
served, and not specially provided for, whether or not sugar or other 
material is added, 11 cents per pound; dried whole eggs, dried egg 
yolk, and dried egg albumen, whether or not sugar or other material 
is added, 18 cents per pound. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the whole purpose of this 
amendment is to haye the rate on frozen eggs conform with 
the rate on dried eggs, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. An increase from 8 to 11 
cents on frozen eggs? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, I send another 
amendment to the desk which I offer. , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 140, line 23, to strike out 
the figure “6” and to insert in lieu thereof the figure “8,” 
so as to read: 


Red clover, 8 cents per pound. 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, this amendment 
proyides for an increase of from 6 to 8 cents in the duty on 
red clover. Yesterday we increased the tariff to 8 cents on 
alsike cloyer, and red clover should have the same rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I assume the Senator is pro- 
posing this increase upon seeds because of the fact that yester- 
day a large number of increases were granted on seed which 
the farmer buys, and the Senator wants to have all seeds in- 
cluded, rather than a portion of them, and this was omitted 
yesterday. Is that the idea? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. This was omitted yesterday. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor in regard to the importations and the production. I just 
want to know whether the agricultural representatives are 
taxing the farmers themselves. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I may say that the production in 
1928 amounted to 56,000,000 pounds. ‘The importations in 1928 
amounted to 5,900,000 pounds. 

Mr. BLAINE. What were the exports? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. The exports were comparatively 
small, mostly to Canada. 

Mr. SMOOT. The exports amounted to 455,000 pounds, 

Mr. BLAINE. This covers only red clover seed? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Red clover seed. 

Mr. BLAINE. And the Senator feels that the importations 
are of such consequence as to affect the domestic market? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there any other amendments to 
this schedule? If not, Schedule 7 is completed. Schedule 8 is 
open to amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, we are about 
to reach the textile schedule, and I must ask for a quorum, as 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Groram] wants to be present. I 
think this is an opportune time to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to thelr names: 


Fletcher Smith 

Smoot 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 


Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 


Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Waterman 
Watson 


Robsion, Ky. 
Wheeler 


Schall 

Sheppard 
Kean Shortridge 
Kendrick Simmons 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, we have been voting this 
morning on a great many articles of food consumed by the 
American people. That there has been distress upon the farm 
because the farmers have been left out in tariff consideration 
heretofore may be taken as true. However, the conditions in 
the cities of the country at this time are equally distressing. 

I have in my hand the leading editorial in the New York 
Times of the issue of Thursday, February 20, 1980. The edi- 
torial is long; I think it is fair. It is not partisan one way or 
the other, but seeks to present the real facts as they appear. 

It will be recalled that Secretary of Labor Davis a short while 
ago issued a statement on unemployment. It now appears that 
his most recent statement shows an increase in unemployment 
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of 2 per cent. From the figures both of the State Industrial 
Department of New York State and the Labor Department here 
in Washington it appears that there are 750,000 people in the 
cities now out of employment. The estimate based upon the 
figures in the survey of a number of industrial plants showed 
that there were probably 425,000 people out of employment. 

However, that survey embraced only a part of the industries 
of the United States. The later survey takes in more wide- 
spread conditions and shows that three-quarters of a million 
people are probably now out of employment in the cities. There 
are distressing conditions on the farms. The farmers have been 
long suffering in securing a readjustment of the tariff situation. 
But in enacting this legislation we should not lose sight of the 
fact that conditions are now very deplorable in many of the 
large cities of the country. There have been unemployment 
riots twice in Cleveland and once in Philadelphia and other 
difficulties throughout the United States in this regard. I hope 
the increases given to food will be on a basis of equity and not 
just any figure that somebody might want to insert in the bill, 
and that when we increase the cost of potatoes or eggs or meat 
that it shall be done with some degree of reason, because it is 
just as unfair for the farmer to ask for more protection than 
he rightfully needs, if it can be made effective, as it is for the 
industrials to get more tariff than they need. 

I am ready to concede that in a great many cases the farm 
tariffs are merely paper tariffs and ineffectual. However, where 
the tariff can be made effective it should be made on a sound 
basis so that those who are out of employment in the large 
cities may not be penalized by the increased cost of foodstuffs 
unless the circumstances show that the tariff, if given to agri- 
culture, is really what it is entitled to have and that it will be 
effective. To go beyond the point where it is entitled to have 
protection, when the rate can be made effective, in my judgment, 
is but to increase the very condition about which those who 
represent in whole or in part agricultural conditions now 
complain, 

I ask that the editorial to which I have referred may be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Thursday, February 20, 1930] 
UNEMPLOYMENT FIGURES 

The Labor Department's official report on unemployment in January, 
based on nation-wide data furnished by 34,857 establishments, with 
4,792,669 employees, confirms last week's estimate by Miss Perkins for 
New York State. It does not confirm the incomplete and premature 
statement of the Secretary of Labor to President Hoover on January 21. 
Secretary Davis then declared that a turn for the better in unemploy- 
ment bad begun with the new year, was “entirely evident” a week 
later, and had subsequently been emphasized. But yesterday’s full 
compilation of returns to the department shows in all the major groups 
from which returns are now collated a further decrease of 254 per cent 
in employment during January. For manufacturing industries alone 
the department reckons 1% per cent decrease, which almost exactly 
agrees with Miss Perkins’s returns of a 2 per cent decrease in this State, 
also based on manufacturing returns. 

The earlier dispute between the two statistical bureaus had no great 
importance in itself. Unhappily, however, it inspired Secretary Davis 
to impute improper motives to those who disagreed with his own pre- 
mature conclusions. He went so far as to speak of an “ inclination,” 
which he saw “ developing in some quarters,” to “ make politics out of 
the unemployment situation.” Mr. Davis, who has now had to recog- 
nize the accuracy of figures on which was based the criticism of his 
previous statement, has himself to thank for being put in a false posi- 
tion. Justly or unjustly, his own attitude of a month ago is now likely 
to be regarded by the general public as an effort to make the business 
situation seem better than it was. No doubt, even if that were true, it 
would indicate an official whose heart was in the right place. But we 
do not create statistical bureaus with a view to the emotions. 

Admittedly it is not an agreeable situation which the department’s 
figures to-day seem to indicate. January’s decrease of nearly 2 per cent 
in manufacturing employment brings the total decrease since September 
to 12 per cent. The actual ratio of existing employment to that of 
1926, which the department takes as its statistical basis, is the lowest 
of any month since these returns began to be compiled at the end of 
1922. It is not greatly below the ratio of one or two months at the 
end of 1927, or of two midsummer months in 1924, but it actually marks 
low level since the “ deflation days.” 

The department does not publish the actual number of unemployed, 
or the number dismissed from employment in a given period. But, 
allowing for some yariation in the number of manufacturing establish- 
ments reporting in different months, also for the fact that only a frac- 
tion of the plants enumerated by the census send any returns to the 
Labor Bureau, the decrease since September in number of workingmen 
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employed would probably reach 750,000. In the 12,264 establishments 
reporting last month, the indicated decrease exceeded 425,000. 

Drawing inferences for the future is another matter. Even in Janu- 
ary two such important industries as iron and steel and motor-car 
manufacture increased their working staff by 1% and 7% per cent over 
December, and these industries haye hitherto been taken pretty gen- 
erally as foreshadowing the later trend in other industries. Employ- 
ment during February and March has in this country almost invariably 
increased over January. It is January which with equal uniformity 
falls below December, a fact which the Labor Department emphasizes in 
connection with its present statement and which the Secretary might 
have kept in mind in his talk of January 21. For the rest employment 
will increase, perhaps very substantially, when there is evidence of 
genuine revival in trade activity. Fortunately the existing situation 
resembles far more closely the relatively brief period of reaction which 
occurred in 1927 and 1924 than the long and distressing chapter of 
readjustment after 1920. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Schedule 8 is before the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. If there 
are no further amendments to be proposed to Schedule 8, Sched- 
ule 9 is in order. Schedule 9 is before the Senate as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and open to amendment. Are there any 
amendments to be proposed to Schedule 9? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I suggest an amendment to 
paragraph 906. I would like to have the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. Paragraph 906 reads: 


Cloth, in chief value of cotton, containing wool, 60 per cent ad 
valorem, 


The amendment which I suggest is in the form of a proviso to 
come at the end of the paragraph, reading as follows: 


Provided, That cotton cloth containing not more than 15 per cent 
wool and costing not more than 25 cents per pound shall be dutiable in 
all cases as cotton cloth. 


I will say to the Senator from Utah that if the amendment is 
accepted and carried to conference, and if it develops that it is 
not susceptible of administration, I would have no objection to 
the conferees dealing with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to have the amendment reported 
from the desk, I could not understand it as the Senator 
stated it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I send the amendment to the desk and ask 
that it may be reported. Let me state first that the amendment 
is in the form of a proviso at the end of paragraph 906. It does 
not affect the rate on cloth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 154, line 19, after the word 
“valorem,” insert a colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That cotton cloth containing not more than 15 per cent 
wool and costing not more than 25 cents per pound shall be dutiable in 
all cases as cotton cloth. 


Mr. GEORGE. In other words, the amendment would mean 
that where the cloth contains only 15 per cent of wool and does 
not cost in excess of 25 cents per pound, it would be dutiable 
at 40 per cent rather than 60 per cent, 

I have not had time to make a thorough investigation, but I 
am advised that certain cheap linings contain traces or a small 
percentage of wool, because they are made really of waste in 
which there is a small percentage of wool. The amendment 
or proviso would not apply to suitings. It would not affect the 
price of high-priced cloth containing wool. It could only apply 
to the cheap grades of lining cloth. My suggestion was that if 
the amendment be accepted it might go to conference and there 
be ironed out if it did not present any insuperable difficulty in 
administration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any difficulty in ad- 
ministration, but really, not having seen the amendment before, 
I could not tell whether 15 per cent is the correct rate or not, 
nor could I say offhand whether the rate of 40 per cent is cor- 
rect. If the Senator merely desires that it go to conference, I 
have no objection to that course. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, several of us are interested 
in a separate form of amendment similar to that which the 
Senator from Georgia has proposed. Not knowing that the sub- 
ject was coming up at this time we have not got it prepared. 
I would like to ask the Senator if he would not be willing to let 
the matter go over for a short time until we can present the 
amendment upon which we have been working? 

Mr. GEORGE. I shall be very glad to doit. So far as I am 
concerned, I have very few if any amendments to offer to 
the cotton schedule which is now before the Senate. I shall be 
glad to have my amendment go over temporarily. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia will be passed over temporarily. 
Schedule 9 is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole 
and open to further amendment. s 

Mr. GEORGE. I have no further amendments to offer to 
Schedule 9 other than the one I have just suggested. While we 
are on that subject, it might be that the amendment which I 
have offered, in a slightly different form, might be inserted 
in paragraph 904 rather than paragraph 906; but inasmuch as 
it is temporarily passed over, I want to say that I have no addi- 
tional amendment to offer to Schedule 9, the cotton schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think paragraph 906 is the proper place to put 
the amendment, if at all. 

Mr. GEORGE. That was my judgment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there any further amendments 
to Schedule 9? If not, Schedule 10, flax, hemp, jute, and manu- 
factures of, is in order. Are there any amendments to be 
offered to Schedule 10? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I have an amendment which I 
have prepared to offer to Schedule 10. I did not know it was 
coming up so soon to-day. I have just sent to my office for the 
exact language of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator from Wisconsin 
will yield a moment, the Chair will ask if there are any other 
amendments to be proposed to Schedule 10? 

Mr. GEORGE. There are certain amendments to Schedule 
10, which I desire to offer. 

Mr. BLAINE. The amendment I intend to propose is an 
amendment to paragraph 1005, striking out the entire paragraph 
and substituting in lieu thereof the language of the present law. 
I can read the language. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin pro- 
poses the following amendment. Does the Senator desire to 
have it read at the desk? 

Mr. BLAINE. I will ask that the clerk read the paragraph 
from the desk, being the language of the present law. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will read, as requested, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Wisconsin pro- 
poses to strike out ali of paragraph 1005 and to insert in lieu 
thereof: 


Par, 1005. Cordage, including cables, tarred or untarred, wholly or 
in chief value of manila, sisal, or other hard fibers, three-fourths of 1 
cent per pound; cordage, including cables, tarred or untarred, wholly or 
in chief value of sunn, or other bast fibers, but not including cordage 
made of jute, 2 cents per pound; wholly or in chief value of hemp, 214 
cents per pound. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire to make a very brief 
statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


If the amendment is adopted, then paragraph 
1004 will be thrown out of line, and we will have to amend that 
almost from beginning to end. 

Mr. BLAINE. That should be done, but I proposed the 
amendment to the cordage paragraph first. That is a manufac- 
tured product, and if the amendment is agreed to, then we 
merely adopt the language of the present law as it relates to 


paragraph 1005. It is merely going back to the 1922 act. There 
is no proposal for a reduction in rate. I think there is real 
sound reason to reduce the tariff on cordage below the 1922 act, 
but I am not proposing to do that, 

Mr. SMOOT. Even in existing law the Senator will remem- 
ber that there is a conflict between the two sections, The 
House undertook to word the provision so as to avoid that 
conflict as to cordage. As far as the language of the House 
text is concerned I think they have accomplished that purpose. 
The only question, it seems to me, is whether the rates are 
proper and compensatory. If we go back to existing law we 
will have the same situation that has heretofore existed and 
which the House undertook to correct. I do not know whether 
the Senator has had his attention called to it, but there has 
been a conflict, there has been litigation, misunderstanding, and 
trouble because of the conflict between the two paragraphs, 
The wording provided for in the bill now before us was sug- 
gested by the department, by the officials who impose the duty 
upon the goods coming into the United States, and we thought 
we had the difficulty solved. 

As to the rate, that is another question, but I think if we 
undertake to go back to the wording of existing law we will 
bave that conflicting condition again, and if we retain the 
existing law then I think the conflict will be greater hereafter 
than it was even when it was originally enacted In 1922. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the conflict to which the Sen- 
ator refers is not at all insuperable. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been so, 
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Mr. BLAINE, If we shall adopt the language of the law of 
1922 we can redraft paragraph 1004 to remove the conflict just 
the same as has been attempted in the bill. The conflict that 
I am interested in is this: Under the present law the ad valorem 
duty or the equivalent was 5.78 per cent, while under the bill as 
reported by the committee that is increased to 30.50 per cent— 
an increase of fiye times the duty carried in the present law 
on commodities which are largely used upon the farm and 
which enter into the cost of farming operations to a very ma- 
terial extent. It is that in which I am interested. If we 
adopt the proposed amendment to paragraph 1005 there can be 
no doubt that the experts of the Tariff Commission will be able 
to rewrite paragraph 1004 accordingly. 

Mr, SMOOT. The language of the two paragraphs now 
stands corrected so that there will be no conflict. If the Sen- 
ator wishes to carry out his idea, the only thing he has to do 
is to move to strike out the 80 per cent and to insert what- 
Aho rate he desires, and let the Senate vote upon the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BLAINE. But it is not stated in such simple terms as 
30 per cent or 3014 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or the equivalent, I will say, of 30 per cent. 
I only said 30 per cent because I wanted to call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that the equivalent ad valorem rate is 30 
per cent. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I perceive that it is impossible 
for a Senator to stand on his feet and to rewrite the technical 
language of a tariff bill. The Senator from Utah, I am sure, 
would not ask me to do that. I am proposing to adopt the rates 
which are provided for in the act of 1922 and then to ask the 
tariff experts to redraft the language in paragraph 1004 to 
harmonize with the amendment. 

Mr. President, I appreciate what the Senator from Utah has 
said, but that has nothing to do with the question of rates. The 
question of rates will be determined by the amendment which I 
have suggested. I want now to point out these facts: Under 
the act.of 1913 these commodities bore a duty of only one-half 
cent per pound, while under the Senate Finance Committee bill 
on two items the rate is 2 cents per pound, being an increase of 
a cent and a half, which represents, if I figure it correctly, an 
increase of about 300 per cent over the law of 1913. The duty 
on cords and twine is fixed at 40 per cent ad yalorem, while 
under the law of 1918 the ad valorem equivalent was only 3.85 
per cent. So the increase is tremendous and unjustifiable. 

These commodities are on an export basis. The production in 
1927 of rope, cable, and cordage—I am going to give the round 
figures—was 228,000,000 pounds; twine and other binders, 
81,000,000 pounds ; binding twine, 169,000,000 pounds; fish lines, 
679,000 pounds; yarn, 15,000,000 pounds. 

I am interested primarily in rope, cable, and cordage, as I 
understand that sisal is on the free list and that binder twine 
is also on the free list. I am interested in rope, cable, and 
cordage; and I want to call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that the imports of manila cordage and cable, tarred or un- 
tarred, come from the Philippine Islands free, and are also 
imported from Cuba with a differential of 20 per cent off the 
tariff, The duty-paying imports about equal the free supply 
from the Philippine Islands; that is, from Cuba in 1927 we 
received 409,466 pounds, and from other duty-paying countries in 
1928, the year following, we received 5,659,967 pounds, while the 
importations from the Philippine Islands in 1928 were 5,902,783 
pounds. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the imports that come into compe- 
tition with the American production are small. The exports, 
however, are very large. The exports for 1928, I believe, were 
9,227,962 pounds. I have not been able to analyze just which 
commodity makes up the larger portion of the exports, but my 
information is that there are practically no dutiable imports, 
while the exports are considerable. 

I wish to state the uses to which these commodities are put: 
Of marine cordage the farm takes 70 per cent of the entire 
production; of hardware rope the farms consume practically 
all; and of the henequen the farm consumes all. 

So, Mr. President, I submit that we ought to go back to the 
law of 1922. There is a great deal that can be said upon this 
question, but if we use the yardstick that ought to be applied 
in fixing tariff rates with regard to these commodities we shall 
be within perfectly safe bounds when we adopt the rates pro- 
vided in the act of 1922. 

I contend, as I have repeatedly contended here before, that 
we will accomplish substantially nothing for farm relief on the 
tariff bill unless we can reduce the exorbitant excessive tariff 
rates proposed in this bill on the main items that go toward 
making up the cost of operation of the farming industry. Here 
is a case where the rates of the present law are amply pro- 
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tective, and I do not see any reason why we should deviate 
from them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WATERMAN in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should like to make some 
inquiries at this time of the Senator from Wisconsin. As I 
understand, the Senator proposes a reduction in subparagraph 
(1) of paragraph 1005. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
is to substitute the rates of existing law for the entire para- 
graph. 

Mr. GEORGE. There is no other change proposed in that 
paragraph, is there? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are many changes in language, and the 
new language is what we want more than anything else. The 
wording of the present law is such that there has been a con- 
flict ever since that law was passed. What we did by this 
wording was to clarify the language so that there will be no 
conflict in the future. Of course, whatever rates are named are 
different than those in the existing law. 

Mr. GHORGE. The rates are different in some instances, but 
I presume the Senator from Wisconsin is addressing himself 
primarily to the item, “cordage, wholly or in chief value of 
manila * * * or other hard fiber, 2 cents per pound,” and 
is asking for a return to the rate of three-fourths of a cent a 
pound, 

Mr. BLAINE. 
in duty occurs. 

Mr. GEORGE. But the Senator also is proposing a substitute 
for the entire section? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am proposing the same rates that are con- 
tained in the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator wants to do, then, is to 
disagree to the committee amendment inserting “2 cents” and 
in lieu thereof to insert “ three-fourths of a cent.” 

Mr. BLAINE. I desire to insert the rate in the existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is three-fourths of a cent. 

Mr. BLAINE. I have no objection to changing the form of 
my amendment and submitting the language which has been 
worked out. I am sure that there would not be any object 
in trying to destroy the entire wording, and I haye no such 
purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure the Senator did not have, and 
I did not call the Senator’s attention to it by way of criticism 
at all. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply called attention to the fact that the 
language was written as it now appears in order to overcome 
the conflict between paragraphs 1004 and 1005 in the exist- 
ing law. 

Mr. BLAINE. If my proposed amendment were modified by 
striking out in paragraph 1, 2% cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. “Two cents”; the committee struck out 
“214” and inserted “2.” 

Mr. BLAINE. I am referring to the House text. Inserting 
“three-fourths of 1 cent” would accomplish the purpose I 
haye in mind. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would make the rate as it is in the 
present law. 

Mr, BLAINE. Then to strike out the words: 

And in addition thereto, on any of the foregoing smaller than three- 
fourths of 1 inch in diameter, 15 per cent ad valorem. 


In subparagraph 2 I assume there would be no change. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rates in subparagraph 2 are according to 
existing law. 

Mr. BLAINE. Except the wording. 

Mr. SMOOT. The wording is changed. 

Mr. BLAINE. It is a mere matter of using the singular 
instead of the plural. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. BLAINE. So that would remain unchanged. In sub- 
paragraph 3 the rate in the existing law, as I understand, is 
2% cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate provided in that subparagraph is 
merely an increase of the compensatory duty because of the 
increased duty on the raw material in the same paragraph. I 
am quite sure that the Senator would not now, in view of the 
increase in the duty on the raw material, ask that the same rate 
as that provided in existing law be imposed in subparagraph 
8, for the rate now in the bill is the equivalent ad valorem. 
We did not want to change the rate at all, except that we were 
obliged to do so on account of the increase in the rate on the 
raw material. 


That is the item on which the large increase 
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Mr. BLAINE, Will the Senator advise us how much of the 
production is of that particular product? I do not seem to 
have the figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not large; but the importations are taken 
as a whole under the paragraph. I know, however, that the 
question came up at the time when we were discussing the 
maae and it was stated there that the importations were very 
small. 

Mr. BLAINE. The importations are very small, because hemp 
has gone out of use in cordage. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the basis of it. 

Mr. BLAINE. If the increase from 2% to 314 cents merely 
represents the compensatory duty, of course I would not ask 
to disturb it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all it is. 

Mr. BLAINE. Then, with that modification, I offer my 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Now will the Senator ex- 
plain just what the effect of his amendment would be as it 
relates to the present law? 

Mr. BLAINE. The effect of the amendment would be to re- 
duce the duty in paragraph (1) from the present proposal—2 
cents a pound—to three-fourths of a cent a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What line is that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Line 5, page 163. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We have adopted the com- 
mittee amendment making the rate 2 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
now to reduce it to what? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘To three-fourths of a cent, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Which is the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, technically, that amendment would 
not be in order now. 

Mr. BLAINE. I could strike out the whole section and then 
offer the amendment; but this is the simple way to do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that we consider the 
amendment found on page 163, line 5, notwithstanding it has 
been agreed to before, so that we can settle it right now. 

_ The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the recon- 
sideration of the Senate committee amendment? The Chair 
hears none, and the amendment is open for consideration. The 
clerk will state the proposed amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. Now I offer the amendment that I originaliy 
proposed, as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIV® CLERK. On page 163, line 5, the Senator 
from Wisconsin proposes to insert, in lien of the committee 
amendment “three-fourths of 1 cent.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that the equivalent ad valorem of that is just a little less 
than 5 per cent. 

The LEGISLATIVE CEŁEERK. Also, in line 6, strike out the words 
“and in addition thereto, on any of the foregoing smaller than 
three-fourths of 1 inch in diameter, 15 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, just one other suggestion. In 
order to restore it to the present law, subdivision (b) of para- 
graph 1005 should be stricken out entirely, as I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there was a court decision that will. re- 
quire this, Mr. President. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am told that it is in the basket clause at 40 
per cent. This is merely putting it back. In the present act it 
is 40 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
it is put in here. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] is exceedingly interested in this 
paragraph, and has expressed a wish to be present when action 
is taken on it. Will the Senator yield for the purpose of sug- 
gesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 


Connally 
Couzens 


And the Senator proposes 


Yes; Mr. President. For statistical purposes 


Frazier 
George 
Glenn 


Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 


Goft 
Goldsborough 
Gould 


Fess 
Fletcher Harrison 


1930 


La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNa 
Metcal 


Smith 

Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Norris Thomas, Okla, 
Nye Townsend 
Oddie Trammell 

The VICH PRESIDENT. HBighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLATNE]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, now that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] is present, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to explain why the 
committee made its recommendations, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from Massachusetts to page 163. Under existing law 
there has been a conflict between this paragraph and para- 
graph 1004 as to the classification of the goods that come within 
those paragraphs. The wording of the present law brought 
about those conflicts. 

In order to avoid any further conflict the House rewrote 
paragraphs 1004 and 1005. In paragraph 1005 the House placed 
a duty of 214 cents per pound on cordage wholly or in chief 
value of manila, sisal, henequen, or other hard fiber, “and in 
addition thereto, on any of the foregoing smaller than three- 
fourths of 1 inch in diameter, 15 per cent ad valorem.” The 
Senate Finance Committee struck out the 2% cents a pound on 
line 5 and inserted 2 cents a pound. Now the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] desires to use the same language as 
provided for by the House and the Senate in the paragraph, but 
he desires to strike out “2 cents per pound ” and insert “ three- 
fourths of 1 cent per pound.” 

That means that subsection (1) of paragraph 1005 would 
carry an equivalent ad valorem duty of slightly over 6 per cent. 
If that is done, then in subparagraph (b) “ cords and twines— 
whether or not composed of three or more strands, each strand 
composed of two or more yarns—tarred or untarred, single or 
plied, wholly or in chief value of manila, sisal, henequen, or 
other hard fiber, 40 per cent ad valorem ”—that 40 per cent, 
if it were carried out im conformity with the three-fourths of a 
cent in subparagraph (1) to which I have called attention, 
would be only a little over 6 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
has explained the matter very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, that would mean that the manufac- 
turer of cords and twines, whether or not composed of three or 
more strands, and so forth, would have only that amount of 
protection, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it a fact, as is asserted 
in some memoranda which have been sent to me, that in seven 
years, from 1921 to 1928, imports have increased at an average 
rate of 1,384,582 pounds per year? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suppose the Senate com- 
mittee raised the present duty because of the record of increas- 
ing imports? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is one thing, and also to overcome—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The different interpretations 
under the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. Those were the reasons. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, what were the figures of 
importations given? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have here a memorandum 
from the department, It says: 


Imports were slightly lower in 1920 and 1921 than in 1919, but in 
the seven years from 1921 through 1928 imports have increased at an 
average of 1,884,582 pounds per year. 


Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 


8 ne 

pps 

Pine 

Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind, lb 5 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


This is a memorandum furnished to me and to all Senators on 
the Finance Committee by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, let me call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that of all those imports, 409,466 pounds were 
from Cuba, with which country there is a 20 per cent tariff 
differential, and 5,659,967 pounds from the Philippine Islands, 
which come in free of duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Where there is no duty. 

Mr. BLAINE. So that there are practically no importations 
from a competitive country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
tations were from the Philippines. 
Mr. BLAINE. Practically all from the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Of course no tariff duty can 
bar them. 

Mr. BLAINE. No. 


I understood half the impor- 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Because we are not dealing 
with a tariff duty upon importations from the Philippine Islands, 

Mr. SMOOT. About half the importations are from the 
Philippine Islands, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That was my impression, 
that about half were from the Philippine Islands, and half from 
other countries. 

Mr. BLAENE. I stated the exact number of pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator stated the exact number—5,902,- 
783 pounds—but they came from the Philippine Islands and 
from Cuba. The Senator will notice that about half came from 
the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think the Tariff Commission reports that 56 
per cent of the total quantity is imported from the Philippine 
Islands. That appears in a note on page 1631. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Missouri 
is here now, and I would like to have his views on this para- 
graph, to which he has given special study. 

Mr, BLAINE. Mr. President, I call attention to the fact that 
the exports were 9,760,675 pounds in 1928. 

Mr. SMOOT. That includes binder twine, and the great bulk 
of it is binder twine. 

Mr. BLAINE. The figures are inclusive of everything. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the importations are of the cords, and 
the exportations are of the binder twine, which we send, I was 
going to say, nearly all over the world where binder twine 
is used. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to have the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin. My 
attention is also called to the fact that some assertion has been 
made that a large percentage of this cordage is used by farmers. 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Harvard Business 
School, who have made a study of the question, state that an 
analysis shows that not more than 15 per cent, and probably 
considerably less than 10 per cent, of the total production of 
cordage is consumed in farm usage. Does the Senator agree 
with that finding of the Harvard Business School? 

Mr. BLAINE. No; I do not, I do not believe they are tak- 
ing into consideration all of the uses of this commodity upon 
the farm. I think practically every bit of this commodity, with 
a very small exception, finds its lodgment upon the farm. 

Mr. HAWES. The Senator is mistaken, 

Mr. BLAINE. The farmer can not buy a bundle of laths, he 
ean buy scarcely anything, that he does not find that he is using 
this very material. 

Mr. HAWES. The Senator is in error. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is misinformed 
as to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The best information we can get is that from 
15 to 1744 per cent of it goes to the farmer. 

Mr. HAWES. That is a fact, 

Mr. BLAINE, The best information I have on that subject 
is this, That of marine cordage, 46,221,499 pounds are used for 
farm use. 

. HAWES. Oh, no; that is just the point. 

. SMOOT. Not for farm use. 

. BLAINE, That is my information. 

. SMOOT. It does not go on the farm. 

. BLAINE. For farm use. 

. SMOOT. Nor does it go for farm use. 

. BLAINE. Hardware rope, 5,282,709 pounds, nearly all 
of it for farm use, 

Henequen rope, 12,992,345 pounds, all on the farm. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is farm rope. 

Mr, BLAINE. Sisal rope, 30,714,495 pounds, all on the farm. 
Then, of course, binder twine is nearly all used on the farm, 
but that is free of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is only a small proportion. 

Mr. BLAINE. It will be observed that of these various types 
of rope, outside of probably marine cordage, pretty nearly all are 
used on the farm, 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of the whole amount. Between 
15 and 17% per cent goes to the farm. 

Mr. BLAINE. The expensive type is largely used upon the 
farm. It is used for halters, hay-fork rope—I could go on with 
a long list of uses of these ropes upon the farm, 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, the cordage, or so-called cord- 
age which the farmer uses, is binder twine, which is on the free 
list. I assert that from only 10 to 15 per cent of cordage is 
used upon the farm, and if the Senate desires, I will take the 
time to prove it. 

Cordage is used in the larger cities and among the urban 
population. Certainly marine cordage is not used upon the 
farm. The farmer has binder twine on the free list. It may 
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be that a short strand of rope may be used for haltering a 
cow, but if there is any other special use for rope on the farm 
besides that, I would like to know what it is. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. It is very evident the Senator has not visited 
very many farms. 

Mr. HAWES. I beg to differ from the Senator. 
visited them in Missouri, Kentucky, and other States. 

Mr. BLAINE. Did the Senator ever see hay put in a mow? 

Mr. HAWES. Yes; and I have pitched hay on them. 

Mr. BLAINE. They do not pitch hay any more. They use 
a hay rope and a hay fork. 

Mr. HAWES. The Senator wants to reduce the duty on cord- 
age, in the production of which 15,000 workmen are employed 
in the United States, binder twine being on the free list, 
because some cordage ig used in binding up hay and some little 
cordage for tying a cow. 

Mr. BLAINE. No, Mr. President; I want to reduce a tariff 
that represents a 500 per cent increase over the rate in the 
present law on some 49,000,000 pounds of these commodities 
which are now used upon the farm. That is what I want to do, 
where there is practically no material amount of importations in 
competition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that Congress never intended that to be three-fourths of a 
cent, or 6 per cent, but under the ruling, the Senator is correct 
in saying, there is an increase, as he has said, but we never 
intended it in the first place, and the language suggested is to 
correct that matter. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I do not believe the farmers 
can complain, as they use only 10 to 15 per cent of all of this 
rope. There is no complaint coming from anywhere else. The 
matter was discussed very carefully before the House Ways and 
Means Committee and before the Senate Finance Committee. 
The farmer has his binder twine on the free list, and because 
a slight yardage of this cordage is used for cows or for hay, 
it does not seem to me we should jeopardize a business which, 
at this period, is employing 15,000 workmen, when the request 
is for a rate which has been approved by both the House com- 
mittee and the Senate Finance Committee after long hearings 
and discussion; 

If the Senate wants to hear more about this, I can occupy the 
time of the Senate, but I do not think it is necessary. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
a question. Upon what state of facts does the Senator justify a 
500 per cent increase on a eommodity which is used generally 
upon the farm. 

Mr. HAWES. This is a technical subject which neither the 
Senator nor I understand, but it was presented to the commit- 
tees in the House and the Senate, and carefully discussed; re- 
ports have been made by the various bureaus having the sub- 
ject in charge; they recommended this rate; I am sure it is a 
reasonable rate, and it will not hurt the farmer. I have been 
voting for the farmer. 

Unless there is some further discussion, I do not care to go 
into the matter in greater detail. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I merely want to make this 
reply, that if we were to take the decision of the two com- 
mittees, the Finance Committee of the Senate and the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, and accept their findings, 
there was never any necessity for the Senate to remain in 
session these six months in the consideration of the tariff bill. 

The Senator from Missouri has not presented one single fact 
to justify an increase of 500 per cent on a commodity of which 
over 49,000,000 pounds go upon the farm and are used upon the 
farm. There is nothing technical about it. We do not need 
ahy expert testimony on it. Go out upon the farms of the 
United States and you will there ascertain very quickly that 
the larger proportion of these particular commodities find their 
way eventually to the farm. 

If we are going to give farm relief, we are not going to do it 
by imposing a fictitious tariff on a farm product and then 
boosting the price of those things which the farmer must have 
in order to operate his farm. 

If there were a single fact in favor of this increase, I submit 
that I would be very patient in giving great consideration to 
that fact. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I am quite sure this whole 
schedule is out of line. In the first place, in paragraph 1001 
the Senate and the House increased the rate on flax straw, 


I have 
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upon flax noils, and hemp and hemp tow, and the other raw 
materials found in that paragraph. 

Then when we come to this particular paragraph 1005 there 
is a very radical and drastic increase from three-fourths of a 
cent per pound to 2 cents per pound, plus 15 per cent ad valorem, 
where the cord is less than three-fourths of an inch in diameter. 
The witnesses who appeared before the Finance Committee on 
this particular schedule were in sharp dispute. Some of the 
witnesses averred that 70 per cent of the cordage is used on 
the farm. That was sharply controyerted by other witnesses. 
But upon a careful investigation it does seem to me that a 
considerable portion of this cordage is used for general farm 
purposes. Just what the percentage is I am not able to say, 
but it was said by some witnesses that as much as 70 per cent 
of it is used on the farm and by other witnesses that not more 
than 5 or 10 per cent is used on the farm. The truth, of course, 
lies somewhere between them. The increase of duty is very 
great over existing law. It is true that some confusion arises 
from the wording of the prior act, and yet the increase in per- 
centages is great. 

It is also true, I believe, that about 50 per cent of the importa- 
tions of this particular rope come from the Philippines, and 
therefore an increased duty is very likely to stimulate produc- 
tion in the Philippines and add to our already complicated 
problem with the Philippines, from an economic viewpoint, with- 
out any assurance that the proposed increase in rates will be 
of any very great benefit to the American producer. If 50 
per cent of the production, or approximately that amount, comes 
from the Philippines, it is very difficult for me to see how the 
increase in the rate is going to be of any very great advantage 
to the American producer. 

As I understand it, the Senator has offered his amendment 
in the form of a substitute. Subparagraph (2), as I under- 
stand it, is the present law, and there is no change in that. 
In subparagraph (3), while the rate is changed, yet the rate 
is changed only in accordance with the changes made in para- 
graph 1001, and therefore there could be no special quarrel 
with the increased rate. If the increase remains in paragraph 
1001, this increased rate would logically follow. Then, as I 
understand it, in subparagraph (b), 40 per cent ad valorem is 
the present law, under, at least, a cott decision, so that the 
material change which the Senator from Wisconsin suggests 
in paragraph 1005 is in the duty on cordage wholly or in chief 
value of manila, sisal, henequen, or other hard fiber, coupled 
with the proposal to strike out all after the semicolon in line 
6; that is to say, the provision for an ad valorem of 15 per 
cent upon cords smaller than three-fourths of 1 inch in diameter. 

I invite the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin to the 
fact that while the witnesses were in sharp dispute as to the 
amount of this product used by the farmer and on the farm, 
nevertheless there is no dispute about the proposition that about 
50 per cent of the imports come from the Philippines duty free, 
and it is at least highly problematical that the increased duty 
will be of any benefit to the American producer. Inasmuch as 
the duty is proposed to be increased, and if the proposal is ac- 
cepted, certainly there will be some increased cost to the con- 
sumer because only about one-half of the imports now come 
from the Philippines, the other half coming from countries 
against which our duties do apply. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the Senator in favor of three-quarters of a 
cent a pound as found in lines 5 and 6, instead of 2 cents a 
pound? 

Mr. GEORGE. My own yiew is that a rate of 2 cents ought 
to be adopted, but the additional provision of 15 per cent ad 
valorem ought to be removed. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I understood the Senator's position. 

Mr. GEORGE. I would be more inclined to take that than to 
go to the full length proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

I want to say that binder twine, as the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hawes] called to our attention, is on the free list, 
and yet notwithstanding that binder twine nrade from this hard 
fiber is on the free list, our production of binder twine has 
not decreased, but the American industry is absolutely able 
under demonstration to retain its market. So far as the 
American producers may hope to retain the market they can 
retain it under the present rate. Their only difficulty, or their 
chief difficulty, lies in the fact that 50 per cent of the importa- 
tions come from the Philippines free of duty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state, in view of - 
the fact that the present amendment is an amendment to the 
committee amendment, that there will have to be separate votes 
on the two anrendments. The question now is upon the first 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to suggest that the 
Senator from Wisconsin offer the following for his first amend- 
ment, to strike out beginning in line 6, down to and including 
line 8, after the semicolon, as follows: 


And in addition thereto, on any of the foregoing smaller than three- 
fourths of 1 inch in diameter, 15 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BLAINE. That is a mathematical proposition. I have 
no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FESS. Is not the amendment of the Senator to strike 
out the entire paragraph? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That amendment has been with- 
drawn. 

Mr, FESS. I was not aware that that had been done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 163, line 6, the Senator 
from Wisconsin proposes to strike out the following: 


And in addition thereto, on any of the foregoing smaller than three- 
fourths of 1 inch in diameter, 15 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
anrendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAINE. I now offer an amendment, on page 163, line 5, 
to strike out “2 cents” and insert in lieu thereof “ three-fourths 
of 1 cent.” 

Mr. SMOOT. To that, of course, I think the Senate should 
not agree, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. [Putting the question.] The 
noes seem to have it, 

Mr. BLAINE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLAINE. I now move to amend, on page 163, line 5, by 
striking out “2 cents” and inserting in lieù thereof “1 cent,” 
and upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the demand for the yeas and 
nays seconded? 

Mr. BLAINE. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Baird George 
Barkley Gott 
Bingham Goldsborough 
Black Greene 
Blaine Grundy 
Blease Hale 
Borah Harris 
Bratton Harrison 
Brock 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Smith 

Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
ati 


Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Howell 
Johnson 


Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Schall 

Jones Sheppard 
Dill Kean Shortridge 
Fess Kendrick Simmons 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin, on 
which he demands the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin whether he will not modify his proposal to 1144 cents 
or 114 cents? 

Mr. BLAINE. I have already, in effect, done so by proposing 
another amendment, to strike out “2 cents” and insert in lieu 
thereof “1 cent.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin modi- 
fies his amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is equivalent to about 9 per cent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin, as modified. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I inquire if 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denzen] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has not voted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Illinois. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKEY] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 
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My 
I ask that 


Mr. SCHALE (when Mr. Suresteap’s name was called). 
colleague [Mr. Suirsreap] is unayoidably absent. 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GIL- 
LETT]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. BrooxHarr] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Guass]. In his absence, not knowing 
how he would vote, I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Barrp] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson]; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. STECK]; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Parrerson] with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER] ; 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Rossion] with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] ; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Coretanp] with the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. SHipsTeap]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kına]. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 41, as follows: 
YEAS—35 

McKellar 
McMaster 


Asburst 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Brock 
Caraway Hayden 
Connally Howell 
Cutting La Follette 


Dill 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Harris 
Harrison 


Smith 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mont, 
Sheppard Wheeler 
Simmons 
NAYS—41 
McCulloch 
MeNar 
Metcal 
Oddie 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind, 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
NOT VOTING—20 
King 
Moses 
Patterson 


Allen 
Bingham 
Bratton 
Broussard 


Grundy 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 


Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Waterman 
Watson 


xO) 
Goldsborough 
Greene 


Baird 
Barkley 
Brookhart 
Copeland Gould Pittman Steck 

Deneen Heflin Reed Wagner 

So Mr. Biarne’s amendment, as modified, was rejected. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
recur to an item in Schedule 9, “ Cotton manufactures,” on page 
151. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Schedule 9 at this time? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, in clause (b) of paragraph 
901, on page 151, there is a duty of 87 per cent imposed on 
cotton yarn. In paragraph 902 on cotton sewing thread, which 
is nothing more than yarn of more plies, twisted, there is a 
maximum duty levied under the provision which was adopted 
by the Senate of 25 per cent. Surely, after adding a consider- 
able amount of labor to the yarn, there should not be imposed 
upon the article thus manufactured a lower duty than that 
which is levied upon the yarn itself. In other words, there is 
an added value to it, and the added value consists wholly of 
labor; in making the thread there is no addition in the way 
of material beyond the yarn. So I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the yote by which the amendment of the com- 
mittee was disagreed to may be reconsidered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, there was an amendment to 
paragraph 902 and the vote on that amendment is the one which, 
I presume, the Senator is asking now to have reconsidered. The 
committee amendment proposed to paragraph 902 was disagreed 
to when the bill was considered for committee amendments, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote by 
which the amendment was disagreed to will be reconsidered. 
The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Rhode Island that the thread manufacturers have made a very 
earnest appeal to return to the language and the provision of 
the present law rather than accept this paragraph in the form 
in which it is now written. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the House fixed the rate on 
this item at 25 per cent; the Senate made it 30 per cent, but 
that amendment was disagreed to; so the rate now carried in 


Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 


Robinson, Ark. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Shipstead 


Is there objection to returning to 
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the bill is 25 per cent. The Tariff Commission says that 37 per 
cent is the equivalent between the yarn and the twisted thread ; 
and that, as I understand, is the amendment of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. HEBERT. The amendment which I propose is to make 
the rate 37 per cent, in order to accord with the duty in clause 
(b) of paragraph 901. A higher rate would really be justified, 
but the manufacturers of cotton sewing threads feel that at 
least they should have upon their product the same rate of duty 
as is levied upon cotton yarn. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the whole story. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not want to object to the 
consideration of this amendment at this time, and therefore I 
did not object to the motion to reconsider the vote; but I should 
like to have it go over until I can look into the matter, if the 
Senator will be in the Senate next week, because I did not antici- 
pate that this subject would be brought up; and I have certain 
suggestions that I wish to examine yery thoroughly before we 
finally pass upon this paragraph. I think it likely that there 
will be no debate about the matter. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I should not want to have this 
matter considered at this time in the face of the request of the 
Senator from Georgia. I want him to be fully informed about it 


before he is called upon to vote upon it, 
Mr. GEORGE. I thank the Senator. 
I withdraw my amendment at this time, to 


Mr. HEBERT. 
be taken up later. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. 
aside 

The VICH PRESIDENT. 
be temporarily postponed. 

Mr. SMITH. Before it is laid aside, I should like to get some 
information. 

Where is this sewing thread principally manufactured now, 
and by whom? I have not had the time to look up the matter; 
but in former times the manufacture was largely monopolized 
by a concern that had an international monopoly of this busi- 
ness, 

This is a matter of considerable importance. I heard the 
Senator from Georgia say that he thought perhaps there would 
not be any debate on it. There may possibly be some, because 
I remember that heretofore, in the discussion of these sched- 
ules, it was shown that this sewing thread was manufactured 
by concerns that had an international arrangement by which 
they could monopolize the market. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is going over anyway. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, inasmuch as my motion is 
going over, the Senator will have an opportunity to get the 
facts in due time before it is taken up again. 

Mr. SMITH. All right. I just thought I would call the 
attention of the Senate to it, because if some of us who are 
interested happen not to be here, this perhaps will serve notice 
that this condition did exist, and perhaps exists more completely 
now than it did at that time, 

Mr. HEBERT. I may say to the Senator that there is no 
monopoly in the thread industry so far as my State is concerned. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I suggest the following amend- 
ment: On page 163, paragraph 1006, after the second comma 
in line 21, strike out down to and including “10” in line 24, 
and insert the proper rate there in lieu of the numerals “ 10,” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is 45 per cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. Forty-five per cent, I think, is the proper 
rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the proper rate, 

Mr. GEORGE. As it now stands it is probably 40 per cent 
plus 10 per cent, which would be 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. But I think 45 per cent is the proper rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that amendment going 
to conference. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then I offer the amendment. After the sec- 
ond comma in line 21, page 163, strike out the following: “ shall 
be subject to the same duty as is imposed in this act upon any 
of the thread, twines, or cord of which the mesh is made, and 
in addition thereto, 10,” and insert in lieu thereof “ 45,” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, referring to paragraph 1003 of 
this schedule, I suggest an amendment in line 11, page 161, in 
lieu of 11 cents per pound the insertion of 8 cents per pound. 

I make the suggestion because it simply harmonizes those 
rates. There is a jump from 6% cents per pound to 11 cents 
per pound; and the appropriate increase in the classification 
being considered seems to me to be 8 cents in lieu of 11 eents, 

Mr. SMOOT. Eleven cents is the present law. 


President, before this matter is laid 


The Chair suggests that the matter 
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Mr. GEORGE. I know it is the present law; but, if the Sena- 
tor will notice that schedule, the jump is from 61⁄4 to 11, whereas 
the previous jump was from 314 to 5 and from 5% to 6. Then 
when we get into 5-pound and finer there is a precipitous leap 
ie 11 cents a pound. It seems to me that 8 cents is the proper 

uty. 

It is solely in the interest of what seems to me to be a uni- 
form rate that I make the suggestion. I am perfectly willing to 
have the Senator take the amendment to conference and con- 
sider it there, because I believe that on consideration he would 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want any more than is necessary ; but 
it does seem to me that that is a drastic cut. While there are 
some importations, there are not so very many; but that is a 
cut of nearly one-third. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is true; but it is in conformity with the 
other cuts. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is, the differential there is simply car- 
ried forward, and it seems to me that the amendment ought to 
be made, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but when we get up into that class of 
yarns the manufacture is very much more difficult. There is 
more labor involved in it, too. I should not want to do an injus- 
tice upon this one yarn. If the Senator will make that 9 cents 
and let it go to conference, then we will find out definitely just 
what the rate should be. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I will modify my amendment 
by suggesting a rate of 9 cents, though I think the proper differ- 
ential is 8 cents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia modifies 
his amendment. The question is on the amendment as modified, 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The schedule is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I believe in paragraph 1007 the 
rate has been increased from 17 cents to 191%4 cents a pound, 
and from 10 per cent ad valorem to 15 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is a compensatory duty. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wanted to make that inquiry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is that increase made solely for the purpose 
of taking care of the increases made in paragraph 1001? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is, Mr. President—that is, the 19% cents. 
It is true that on hose the 15 per cent ad valorem carried in 
the bill was 10 per cent in existing law. The rate of 15 per cent 
ad valorem is lower than the rate on hose suitable for conduct- 
ing liquids or gases. In other words, if we should reduce the 
15 per cent to 10 per cent it would be out of all proportion; so 
it was made 15 per cent to cover that differential. 

Mr. GEORGE. I had the impression that that increase simply 
covered the increases made in paragraph 1001. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was for that purpose and for the purpose of 
equalizing the schedule. That is what it was put in there for, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I suggest an amendment on 
page 164, in line 16, to restore the provision of the present law, 
“four and one-half,” and in line 18 to restore the proyision of 
the present law by striking out “36” and inserting “24.” 

That amendment, as I say, merely restores the existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I tell the Senator just why 
that change was voted down before? The existing law, as the 
Senator says, reads “ weighing not less than 414 and not more 
than 12 ounces per square yard.” The reason why that was 
changed, and why the 24 inches in width was changed to 36 
inches, was that it has been the practice here for at least two 
years or more to have certain crashes made just under 414 
ounces, and also just under the width specified; and they have 
been coming in then under a lower rate. This provision was 
made to take care of that situation. If the provision is changed, 
it will go on just the same as it has gone on before; but if the 
provision reading “not less than 4 and not more than 12 ounces 
per square yard ” is enforced, I think it will cut out that evasion. 
In other words, they will then pay the rate that Congress 
intended that they should pay. 

I know, of course, that wherever there is a bracket number 
we can not cut them all out; but in the case of the great ma- 
jority of these things, just as soon as the bill passed in 1922 
cutting the weight to 444 ounces, the manufacturers began to 
make them just under 444 ounces; and that is the reason why 
the House made the change from 414 ounces, as at present, 
down to 4 ounces. I think the safest way to do is to leave them 
as they are, Mr. President. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I had the impression that 
these changes made in paragraph 1009 (a) and 1009 (b) have 
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the effect of throwing some of these articles into other para- 
graphs. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I have stated, they fall within a different 
classification; that is all. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. That results, of course, in a change of 
rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the intention of Congress was that they 
should fall in these paragraphs, and the weights there provided 
for were the dividing weights between the classes. Of course, 
as I say, through manipulation they have gotten just under the 
4% ounces, which I do not think the specification of 4 ounces 
will allow, and the rate then will be effective. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I shall not insist upon the 
amendment at this time. It may be temporarily passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be temporarily 
passed over. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should like to make an in- 
quiry of the Senator from Utah. Were the Senate committee 
amendments in lines 8 and 11, page 166, paragraph 1014, re- 
jected or accepted? 

Mr. SMOOT. They were rejected, Mr. President. 

Mr. GEORGH. Those amendments were rejected when we 
went over the bill for the consideration of Senate committee 
amendments? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they were rejected. 

Mr. GEORGE. I would like to direct the Senator’s attention 
to paragraph 1001, The junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Broussarp] reserved the right to-offer an amendment in line 18, 
as I recall, on page 160, in the duty on crin vegetal. I believe 
the Senator is not on the floor at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know what the Senator wants; and after 
looking it up, I think the amendment is a proper one. 

Mr. GEORGE. He asked that he be allowed to offer the 
amendment in order that he might get the matter into confer- 
ence at least. That is my understanding. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice the Senator from Louisiana has entered 
the Chamber, and if he wants to offer the amendment now, I 
am perfectly willing to accept it right now, because this refers 
only to flax tow and flax noils, 1 cent a pound, and then crin 
vegetal, twisted or not twisted, 4 cents a pound. 

Mr. GEORGE. As I understand it, the Senator’s amendment 
applies only to the crin vegetal. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the Senator’s amendment here. If the 
amendment he proposes is the same as the one I have, I think 
there is no objection. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I think there is a correc- 
tion to be made. I will ask that the amendment be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Louisiana offers the fol- 
lowing amendment: On page 160, line 17, after the word “ pound ” 
and the semicolon, to strike out all down to the semicolon after 
the word “ pound” in line 18 and to insert the words “flax tow 
and flax noils, 1 cent per pound; crin vegetal, twisted or not 
twisted, 4 cents per pound.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The words “twisted or not twisted” 
should not have been printed in the original amendment, and 
I have stricken them out where they first appear. 

Mr. SMOOT. I noticed that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question. is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I suggest an amendment on 
page 168, paragraph 1022, lines 18 and 20. As the paragraph 
now stands it provides: 

Par. 1022. Matting and articles made therefrom, wholly or in chief 
yalue of cocoa fiber or rattan, 10 cents per square yard; pile mats and 
floor coverings, wholly or in chief value of cocoa fiber or rattan, 8 cents 
per square foot. 


The rates in the present law are 8 cents and 6 cents, as I 
recollect it, and on the face of this paragraph as it stands, the 
rates seem out of line. The increases do not seem justified. I 
believe there is one concern only making these particular 
articles. 

Mr. JOHNSON. What paragraph is this? 

Mr. GEORGE. Paragraph 1022, page 168. 

I would at least like to have some information from the 
Senator from Utah on this subject, because my information is 
that only one plant is now manufacturing these articles. 

Mr. SMOOT. Heywood & Wakefield is about the only one. 

Mr. GEORGE. The rates have been increased from 6 and 8 
cents to 8 and 10 cents. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The other seven concerns have gone out of 
business because of the fact that they could not compete. If the 
rates are kept at 8 and 6 cents, as the Senator suggests, I am 
quite sure that Heywood & Wakefield will go out of business, 
too, 

Mr. GEORGE. I say to the Senator very frankly that I think 
that would result, but I think that even the proposed rates will 
result in the same thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. The statement was made that if the rates were 
made 10 cents and 8 cents, some of the manufacturers who were 
manufacturing before would start up again. That is the only 
reason why the rates were increased. If we are going to kill 
off Heywood & Wakefield, we might just as well have the rates 
even lower than the Senator suggests. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is not that, but if the Senator recalls the 
testimony, he knows very well that it is indicated that these 
mattings and the other articles covered can not be produced in 
this country profitably. The importations are increasing, and 
of course increasing very rapidly, and therefore the increase in 
duties simply means an additional burden. The duty is cer- 
tainly above a mere revenue duty. It purports on the face of it 
to be protective. My recollection is very clear that those repre- 
senting the industry said that these rates would not save them 
and insisted on very much higher rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. Some of them did. Those who have been out 
of business a long time thought that if they could get a suf- 
ficiently high rate they could start up immediately. There is 
no question but that under the rates in existing law even Hey- 
wood & Wakefield will go out of business. They can not stand 
it much longer. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have no doubt that is true, that the remain- 
ing concern would probably go out of business under these rates, 
but in the meantime the rates work a considerable hardship, and 
it seems to me without any substantial hope of helping this 
industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
chance. 

Mr. GEORGE. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
draws the amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. It seems to me it would be better to have the 
matter in conference, so that it could be threshed out there. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any dispute as to the 
conditions. I think everybody admits that the seven concerns 
have gone out of business, they are out, and there is only one 
left in the business in the United States. I think the increased 
rates will result in at least four out of the seven concerns un- 
dertaking again to make this product, and I think they will suc- 
ceed. I do not think three of them ever will go back into the 
business, unless they get more money than they have now, 

Mr. GEORGE. I will not insist upon the amendment, because 
the equivalent ad valorem, of course, is small, something like 30 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all 

Mr. GEORGE. On the lower-priced articles covered in the 
paragraph, somewhat higher on the others; but I express the 
view that it will not accomplish anything practical for the 
industry. 

So far as I am concerned, I have no further amendments to 
offer in Schedule 10. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
rate on linseed oil has been raised in another part of the bill, 
which increases the cost of the manufacture of linoleum by 
about 1% per cent, I would like to ask the Senator from Geor- 
gia whether he would object to a compensatory increase in the 
rates on page 168, lines 5 and 6. One per cent additional is 
not quite enough of a compensatory rate for the rate on linseed 
oil, but a very large percentage of the linseed oil made in this 
country goes into the manufacture of American linoleum. None 
of the linseed oil made in this country is exported, and a con- 
siderable amount is imported. An increase of 1 per cent would 
seem to be justified to compensate for the increased rate on 
linseed oil. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I ask the Senator from Connecticut if 
he is confining his suggestion to inlaid linoleum? 

Mr. BINGHAM. To the two higher grades, but not the floor 
oilcloth. 

Mr. GEORGE. To inlaid linoleum and other linoleum? 

Mr. BINGHAM. On inlaid linoleum, 41 per cent instead of 
40 per cent, and on other linoleum, 36 per cent instead of 35 
per cent. These rates will not quite compensate for the in- 
creased duty on linseed oil, 


I hope the Senator will give them one more 


Let us give them one more chance, 
I will withdraw the amendment, 
The Senator from Georgia with- 
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Mr, GEORGE. As I recollect it, the imports of the articles 
covered in this paragraph have increased, but the increases have 
been confined very largely to the inlaid linoleum. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is why the rate was increased. 

Mr. GEORGE. ‘There is an increase to 40 per cent ad valo- 


rem. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But that will not actually compensate for 
the difference. 

Mr. GEORGE. I agree with the Senator that an additional 
1 per cent would not any more than compensate, at least, for 
the increased cost of the material that must be used, in view of 
the increase made in the other part of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have had two increases on linseed oil. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am aware of that, and I do not think that 
1 per cent would more than cover the increase. 

Mr. BINGHAM, The difference is about 144 per cent. 

Mr. GEORGH. I wanted to ask the Senator if he was con- 
fining his suggestion to the inlaid, or if he also wanted to extend 
it to other linoleums and bring that rate up from 35 to 36 
per cent? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes, Mr. President; but in view of the fact 
that there is more linseed oil used in the inlaid linoleum than 
in the other, and in view of its being a very much higher 
grade, if the Senator would prefer to have a 2 per cent increase 
on the inlaid and no increase on the cheaper grade, that would 
probably accomplish the same thing. I may say to the Senator 
that of the six or seven concerns manufacturing linoleum the 
testimony was that only one of those concerns was making 
money on the manufacture of linoleum. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that would be a better solution of the 
matter than the 1 per cent increase on each item. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know that a 2 per cent increase is 
justified, but I will say to the Senator that the competition is 
of course against the producers of inlaid linoleum, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. GEORGE. There ought to be a slight increase to com- 
pensate for the increased rate on linseed oil. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I move that the increase on inlaid linoleum 
be 2 cents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 168, line 5, to strike out “40” 
and to insert in lieu thereof “ 42,” so as to read: 

Inlaid linoleum, 42 per cent ad valorem, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it recess until 
11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business in open session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business in open session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are in order. 
If there are no reports of committees, the calendar is in order. 

TREATY OF ARBITRATION WITH LATVIA 


The Chief Clerk announced as the first order of business the 
treaty of arbitration with Latvia, signed at Riga, January 14, 
1930. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. President, the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran], is not in the Chamber, and I ask that the treaty may 
go over. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the treaty will 
be passed over. 

THE JUDICIARY 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of J. Duncan 
Adams to be United States marshal, western district of South 
Carolina. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Under the agreement, that will go 
over until Monday. 

COAST GUARD 

The Chief Clerk announced the nominations of Henry G. 
Hemingway to be commander; of Thaddeus G. Crapster to be 
captain; and of Jeremiah A. Starr to be commander, in the 
Coast Guard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed en bloc, and the President will be notified, 
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POSTMASTER 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Thomas M. Boyd to 
be postmaster at Bruceton, Tenn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, this morning I reported 
favorably from the Committee on Interstate Commerce the 
nominations of the members of the Federal Radio Commission. 
Under the law the commission will go out of existence on Sun- 
day unless action is taken. Therefore I ask unanimous consent 
that the nominations be taken up at this time. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the first nomination will be reported. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Ira Ð. Robin- 
son, of West Virginia, to be a member of the Federal Radio 
Commission for a term of two years from February 24, 1930. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I suggest that we deal with 
the first one before we take up the others. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Eugene O. 
Sykes, of Mississippi, to be a member of the Federal Radio 
Commission for a term of three years from February 24, 1930. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The Chief Clerk announced the name of William D. L. Star- 
irae Connecticut, for a term of four years from February 

, 1930. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask that the nomination 
of Mr. Starbuck may go over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is the nomination for 
the eastern district? 

Mr. WHEELER. It is. I want to say in connection with 
Starbuck that I have some information which has been handed 
to me just within the past day or so, and I desire to have an 
opportunity to look into it. It may be that I shall not object 
to confirmation when the matter is taken up next week, but I 
now ask that it may go over until the first of next week. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, the nomination will be passed over. 

The Chief Clerk announced the name of Harold A. Lafount, of 
Utah, for a term of five years from February 24, 1930. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I would like to have this nomi- 
nation go over until Monday. I wish to look into it a little 
further. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, is there any new reason why the 
Senator should ask that the nomination go over? 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from New 
Jersey does not want to hold up the appointment as a matter of 
fact. We want the commission to function. We all know what 
the Senator has in mind, and I think it is purely a misunder- 
standing. I have great sympathy with the viewpoint of the 
Senator from New Jersey, but I think he has misunderstood the 
situation, and I say that because of my knowedge of Mr. La- 
fount’s work on the commission. The Senator will have an 
opportunity later on to investigate the matter which he has in 
mind. 

Mr. KEAN. I shall await the further action of the Senate on 
these nominations. If two of the other members are objected to, 
then I would like to have until Monday to look into the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Lafount. 

Mr. COUZENS. Then let us take up the next one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Lafount will be passed over. 

The Chief Clerk announced the name of Charles McK. Saltz- 
man, of Iowa, for a term of six years from February 24, 1930. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am not going to ask that 
this nomination go over. I am willing that it shall be taken up 
this afternoon, but I do want to make a brief statement with 
reference to this appointee before action is taken upon his nomi- 
nation, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Will the Senate 
advise and consent to the nomination of Mr. Saltzman? 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, as I understand that a tacit 
agreement of some kind has been entered into to the effect that 
all of the members of the commission should be confirmed, I will 
not detain you very long. I think some of the testimony which 
has been given before the Interstate Commerce Committee 
should be called to the attention of the Members of the Senate, 
however, so that they may know what is really going on in this 
commission. 

Information came to me some little time ago to the effect that 
when there was a resignation of the chief counsel of the Radio 
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Commission, immediately Mr. Saltzman took the matter up with 
Mr. Richey, who is one of the many secretaries to the_ President 
of the United States; that Mr. Richey suggested to Mr. Saltz- 
man that Mr. Thad Brown, of Ohio, should be appointed as 
chief counsel. Immediately thereafter Mr. Saltzman called a 
special meeting of the Radio Commission and insisted that Mr. 
Thad Brown should be appointed to this most important posi- 
tion as chief counsel for the Radio Commission. 

I suggested that Mr. Saltzman be called before the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce to give an explanation of the reasons 
why this happened. It should be borne in mind that Mr. Saltz- 
man is not the chairman of the commission. It should likewise 
be borne in mind that Mr. Saltzman is an engineer and not an 
attorney. There were two members of the commission who 
were attorneys, Judge Robinson and Judge Sykes. Both of 
them, in my judgment, are excellent lawyers. Both of them 
have been interested in the legal phases of the radio law. They 
were not consulted with reference to the choice of an attorney 
in any shape or form. I might add that Judge Sykes had 
charge of the legal department of the Radio Commission. Not- 
withstanding the fact that Judge Sykes had charge of the legal 
department of the Radio Commission, Mr. Saltzman, the engi- 
neer, went to the White House to see Mr. Richey and asked Mr. 
Richey who should be appointed as chief counsel of the commis- 
sion. It should likewise be borne in mind by the Members of 
the Senate that Mr. Thad Brown had never had any experience 
to amount to anything with radio law. It should likewise be 
borne in mind that Mr. Thad Brown had never tried a radio 
“ase of any kind or character, 

The chief counsel of the Radio Commission had resigned his 
position. There were in the commission some very excellent 
young lawyers who were well fitted and well qualified for the 
position, and one of them should have been promoted to the 
position of chief counsel. But instead of that Mr. Brown was 
picked out at the suggestion of Mr. Richey, one of the secretaries 
for the President. 

When the matter came up before the Radio Commission, 
Judge Sykes and Judge Robinson both suggested that they 
would like to have the matter go over and not be voted upon at 
that particular time, because they wanted to ascertain whether 
or not Mr. Brown was qualified for the position. Notwithstand- 
ing that fact and disregarding the request of the two lawyers 
upon the commission it was insisted that his appointment should 
be approved then and there. 

I desire to call attention to some of the testimony taken be- 
fore the Committee on Interstate Commerce as bearing out what 
I have just stated. I read: 


Senator WHEELER, Let me ask you one or two preliminary questions, 
first. 

When there came a vacancy with reference to it, did Mr. Lafount 
go to the White House or go to see Mr. Richey or notify Mr. Richey 
that there was a vacancy and that they should immediately recommend 
somebody for the position? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. I have not the slightest idea, Senator. 

Senator WHBELER. Do you know whether or not Mr. Richey then 
called you up? Did he talk to you and tell you whom he wanted to 
appoint? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. He did not tell me what he wanted. 

Senator WHEELER, He told you whom he wanted? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. I would like to tell you the story 

Senator WHEBLER. Just answer that question. Did Mr. Richey call 
you up or see you with reference to the appointment of an attorney 
on the Radio Commission? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. I went over to the White House and told 
Mr. Richey that we had lost our general counsel and that we had a 
number of cases of considerable importance in court, one in the Su- 
preme Court which was to be argued rather shortly, and several more. 
In fact, I had a list of them written on a piece of paper in my hand. 

Senator WHEELER. A list of what? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. A list of these cases. I asked him if it 
would not be possible to get somebody from the Attorney General's office 
to take charge of those matters; that it seemed to me that radio law 
was in the making and that it was very important for us to have some- 
body at the helm of our legal department. He said to me that there 
was a man oyer in the Power Commission who was the general counsel 
of that commission, and maybe he would be available for that position. 

Senator WHEELER. How long had he been with the Power Commis- 
sion; do you know? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. I think he had been there about three 
months. I asked Mr, Richey how I would find out about this man. He 
said, “If we have got anything I will let you know.” I went over to 
the Power Commission and went to one of the officials and had a talk 
with him about this man, 

Senator WHEELER. Over where? 
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Commissioner SALTZMAN. Over to the Power Commission, 

Senator WHEELER., With whom did you talk there? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. Colonel Tyler there, chief engineer. I then 
went up and saw Colonel Brown and had quite a talk with him and 
found that he had been the president and general counsel of a broad- 
casting company. 

Senator WHEELER. What is that? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. That he had been the president and general 
counsel of a broadcasting company. 

Senator DILL. What is that company? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN, I think it is in Cleveland; that is my 
recollection. I talked to him about these cases that were in the court 
as best I could. I went down and told what I had found out to the 
Federal Radio Commission, and it elected him. 

Senator DILL. I would like a little more information about this broad- 
casting company in Cleveland. What is that company? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. Senator, I do not know. 

Senator DILE. They do not own any big station there, do they? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. I do not think so. 

Senator DILL. The fact is that it is just a comparatively insignificant 
station and company? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. I do not think it is an important sta- 
tion; no, i 


Just stop for a moment and think what this means. Here is 
the Radio Commission of the United States dealing with some 
of the most important questions that concern the American 
people in many ways. The commission deals with the alloca- 
tion of all of the channels of broadcasting. Out of the 40 
cleared channels to-day, 27 have been either turned over out- 
right to or are controlled by the General Electric Co., the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., and allied corporations, This man 
Thad Brown was picked out and no opportunity wes given to 
the members of the commission to look into his record to see 
whether or not he had ever tried a case in the Supreme Court. 
My understanding is that the man never has appeared in the 
Supreme Court of the United States in his life, that as a mat- 
ter of fact he has devoted practically all his life to polities 
rather than the practice of law. 

After Mr. Saltzman went to see Mr. Richey, then he went 
down to see Tyler, an engineer in the War Department. 
Then he came back and talked a few minutes with Brown and 
then went back to the Radio Commission, called a special meet- 
ing of the commission, and when the two able lawyers, former 
judges and now members of the commission who have given a 
great deal of time and study for the past several years to the 
matter of radio, asked him who Brown was, asked him to tell 
them something about the man, and told him they wanted an 
opportunity to look into his qualifications to see whether or 
not he was fitted to handle the position, no time was given. 

Quoting further from Mr. Saltzman: 


Senator DILL, The fact is that it is just a comparatively insignifi- 
cant station and company? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN, I do not think it is an important station; 
no. 

Senator DILL. Mr. Brown had never fought any radio cases in court 
or made any particular study of radio law, had he? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. I do not think he had; no. He seemed 
to be pretty well informed about the cases we had in the courts. 


He tells the committee that as a matter of fact it is highly 
important that the commission should have a chief counsel at 
the head of its legal department, because of the most important 
eases which were pending in the court, and yet, Mr. President, 
when he selects that officer he does not know whether or not 
he has ever tried one radio case; as a matter of fact, he says he 
does not think he has tried any cases, and he does not think 
he knows anything about radio law; yet the commission put 
this man in this position, 

As I said a while ago, it has been reported to me—and I 
have not seen it denied—that shortly after Mr. Brown was ap- 
pointed as chief counsel for the Radio Commission and went to 
work, he tried to get some of the commissioners to appoint a 
couple of colored lawyers, who likewise had had no experience 
in radio law, upon the legal staff of the Radio Commission, 

I merely wish to know whether or not the Senate of the 
United States desires to have the radio law administered and 
the great Radio Commission which we have created run by a 
lot of politicians and particularly whether the Senate desires 
to have the legal department of that commission conducted by 
a lot of cheap politicians, rather than by lawyers who under- 
stand something about the legal phases with which they have 
to deal. And, Mr. President, remember this—— 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 
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Mr. WHEELER. I shall yield in just a moment, 

When the lawyers of the Radio Commission go into court they 
must confront the very ablest, most astute, and most brilliant 
lawyers of the country; they must meet, for instance, upon 
the other side of the table in court, the lawyers for the General 
Electric Co.; they must meet upon the other side of the table 
the attorneys for the Radio Corporation of America; they must 
meet upon the other side of the table the attorneys for the 
great power interests. Yet the Radio Commission, created by 


the United States Government, selects to represent the com- 
mission in such contests a politician who has never tried a 
radio case and who does not know anything about radio law. 
Now I yield to 


Then we talk about efficiency in Government! 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. I merely wanted to remind the Senator 
from Montana—I do not think he called the attention of the 
Senate to the fact—that General Saltzman admitted that he 
thought he made a mistake in the matter to which the Senator 
is now referring. 

Mr, WHEELER. I am coming to that. Commissioner Saltz- 
man says that he thought he made a mistake when he did not 
consult the lawyers on the commission and did not give them a 
chance, but he never considered he had made a mistake until 
he was called before the Interstate Commerce Committee and 
confronted with these facts. 

Mr. President, Senator DLL asked: 


Mr. Brown had never fought any radio cases in court or made any 
particular study of radio law, had he? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. I do not think he had; no. He seemed to 
be pretty well informed about the cases we had in the courts. 


Remember Mr. Saltzman is not a lawyer; he is an engineer, 
He does not know anything about the law of the case, no 
matter how competent he may be in some other respects. 


Senator WHEELER. What did he know about the cases you had in 
court? What opportunity did he have to know anything about them? 
Commissioner SALTZMAN. I do not know what opportunity he had had. 


Mr. Brown had been attorney for the Power Commission. 
What opportunity had he had? He had not had any opportu- 
nity to know anything about radio cases. 


Senator WHEELER. As a matter of fact, he did not know anything 
about any cases that you had in court; did he? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN., He told me in that conversation what 
these cases were, and we talked about what effect it would have on the 
Radio Commission if they were decided this way or the other way. 
That was the general conversation we had, Senator. 

Senator Dit. The truth about the matter is that when you found 
out that there was a vacancy you immediately ran up to Mr. Richey 
and suggested to him that they pick out some counsel? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. No, sir; I did not suggest anything of the 
kind, Senator. I do not remember how much time elapsed between the 
time this vacancy occurred and the time I saw Mr. Richey. 

Senator WHEELER. You were not at the head of the legal division 
of the Radio Commission, were you? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. No, sir. 

Senator WHEELER. And you were not the chairman of it, were you? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. No, sir. 

Senator WHEELER. But you did go up to see Mr. Richey for the pur- 
pose of suggesting to him that they needed counse] down there. Did 
you consult with Mr. Sykes about it at all? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. I did not consult with Judge Sykes. 

Senator WHEELER. Did you consult with Judge Robinson about the 
matter at all? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. I did not; and I did not suggest to Mr. 
Richey that anybody be designated. I brought up the subject as to 
whether somebody in the Department of Justice could not be detailed 
to take charge of the matter. 

Senator WHEELER. He suggested Thad Brown to you? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN., He did. He said, “ You might look him 
up.” 

Senator WHEELER. Then after he suggested that you might look up 
Thad Brown, you asked that the commission be called together, did 
you? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. I did. 

Senator WHEELER. After it was called together in special session— 
was it not a special session? It was not one of the regular sessions? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. That is right. 

Senator WHEELER. In order to rush Thad Brown through over the 
protest of Judge Sykes, who wanted time to look up his qualifications, 
you and Commissioners Starbuck and Lafount voted to name him? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. Yes. 

Senator WHEELER. You gave no opportunity to the head of the legal 
department to look into the qualifications of a chief counsel to ascer- 
tain whether or not he was a qualified lawyer or whether or not he had 
any ability or experience in radio law at all? 
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Commissioner SALTZMAN. Senator, it is pretty hard to find an attor- 
ney: 

Senator WHEELER. Oh, no; just answer the question, and then you 
may explain, 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. I told the commission as best I could what 
his legal experience had been. 

Senator WHEELER. But you are not a lawyer, are you? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. No; I am not a lawyer. 

Senator WHEELER. Your qualifications have been in engineering? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. Yes. 

Senator WHEELER. You do not know anything about a man’s ability 
as a lawyer, do you, and you did not know anything about Thad Brown's 
ability as a lawyer except what he told you? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. You are mainly right. 

Senator WHEELER. Of course. Not mainly right, but I am entirely 
right about it? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. Yes. 

Senator WHEELER. Because of the fact that you got the suggestion 
from Mr. Richey you immediately hastened to put him across, down 
there in the Radio Commission, regardless of his qualifications or his 
experience as a lawyer? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. No, sir. What I did I did because I thought 
we ought to haye somebody at the head of the department because we 
had some very important cases coming up. 


He was so interested in those important cases which were 
coming up that he picked out a man who he knew had never 
tried a case of this kind in his life, and never had had any ex- 
perience, and put him in charge of the legal department to meet 
the ablest lawyers of the United States who would be seated 
across the table from him. Incidentally it might be stated, if 
my information is correct, that Thad Brown, since he has been 
attorney for the Radio Commission, has never argued any of 
these cases in court himself. 


Senator WHEELER. Did you consult with the legal department? You 
did not consult with either Judge Robinson, who is a lawyer, or with 
Judge Sykes, who is a lawyer? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN, No, sir; I did not. 

Senator WHEELER. But you took it upon yourself, as an engineer, not 
knowing anything about the legal phases, to decide what was necessary 
to do with reference to the legal department? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that all, Senator? 


I refer again, Mr. President, to the testimony of Commissioner 
Saltzman: 


Senator WHEELER. Why was it that you went to Lawrence Richey? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. I was very much interested in the fact that 
we had nobody at the helm as regards our legal matters, and the night 
before I took an envelope and wrote down on it the names of the cases 
we had in court. 

Senator WHEELER. What did Richey know about it? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. I went to see whether we could possibly get 
somebody from the Department of Justice. 

Senator WHEELER. What did Richey haye to do about it? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. I thought he might tell me, 

Senator WBEBLER. What has he got to do with the appointment of 
anybody on the Radio Commission? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. I did not ask him about any appointment. 

Senator WHEELER. Why did you not go to the Department of Justice? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. I think I should have. I am sorry that I 
did not. 

Senator WHEELER. Why did you not go to Judge Sykes? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. I think I should have. 

Senator WHEELER. Why did you not go to Judge Robinson? 

Commissioner SALTZMAN. I think I should have gone to Judge Sykes, 
and I told him so afterwards, 


So, Mr. President, that is the way, if you please, that the 
great efficiency expert who is at the head of the Republican 
Party is carrying out the mandate of Congress and executing 
this law pertaining to radio, appointing a man as counsel of 
the commission who does not know anything about the radio 
law and never tried a radio case in his life. 

Mr. President, I am convinced from what I know of what has 
taken place heretofore that this body is going to confirm Com- 
missioner Saltzman; we are going to have on the commission as 
chief counsel Mr. Thad Brown, and he will be presenting the 
Government's side of cases while sitting across the table from 
such great lawyers as John W. Davis, as Manton Davis, and 
other members of the legal staff of the General Electric Co., the 
Radio Corporation, and the other great interests that now con- 
trol the wave lengths of this country. 

Mr. President, while I realize that the Senate is going to 
confirm the nomination of Mr. Saltzman I want to say that 
by this act alone he has convinced me that he is not competent, 
and I wanted to call it to the attention of the Senate further 
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because of the fact that I think it is time that Lawrence 
Richey should stop dictating to the Radio Commission, as he 
did in the case of the appointment of its chief counsel, and 
he ought to be given to understand that he should keep his 
hands entirely off the Radio Commission. The Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] suggests to me at least if he was 
going to suggest counsel for the commission that he ought to 
have suggested somebody who was capable. 

Mr. President, if I wanted to go back into the history of 
Thad Brown, I could very easily show that his experience has 
been almost entirely in politics. Mr. Brown was secretary of 
state, I think, of the State of Ohio. I hold in my hand a front 
page article from one of the newspapers of that State, the 
Columbus Citizen, of the issue of November 29, 1927, showing 
that a report was made with reference to the office of secretary 
of state. The article is entitled: 

TAG FEE INTEREST LOSS LAID TO BROWN 


Former Secretary of State Thad H. Brown, runner-up for Republican 
nomination for governor last year, is held responsible for the loss of 
$69,428.61 to the State in interest on automobile Hcense funds in 1924 
and 1925, in a report filed Tuesday with State Auditor Tracy covering 
an audit of accounts of the automobile registration department. 


Then follows a written report by three members of the ex- 
amining board of the State of Ohio showing how when he was 
secretary of state, to put it mildly, the State lost in interest 
upon the amount of money that had been collected something 
like $69,000 in interest. They reported it to the attorney gen- 
eral, and I assume it has been since collected either from the 
banks or from the secretary of state. After he got out as 
secretary of state, however, and then after he lost as a candi- 
date on the Republican ticket in the primaries for Governor of 
the State of Ohio, we find him down in Washington, first, if 
you please, as attorney for the Power Commission, where he 
Served a few months only; and then we find him next as chief 
counsel for the Radio Commission. 

I challenge anybody on the Republican side to point out a 
single, solitary case that Mr. Brown has ever argued in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. I challenge anybody on 


the Republican side or elsewhere in this body to point out a 
single case involving radio law in which he ever appeared in 
his life, prior to the time he came upon this commission. Yet, 
Mr, President, in the face of those facts, Saltzman, the man 


we are about to confirm, went down there, railroaded him 
through as the chief counsel of the commission, and he had 
voting with him to do that Mr. Starbuck and Mr. Lafount; 
and Mr. Brown was placed in there as chief counsel of this 
most important commission. 

Is it any wonder that the people of this country are tired of 
these commissions? As I have pointed out time and again, the 
Congress of the United States creates these commissions for the 
purpose of protecting the public against these gigantic combina- 
tions and trusts, and then immediately we find them filled up 
with men who are so careless of the oath they take when they 
take the office that they go out and select as chief counsel a man, 
if you please, who has not had any legal experience to amount to 
anything at al—a man who does not know anything about the 
subject for which he is selected, a man who does not know any- 
thing about trying the cases. 

Mr. President, as a matter of fact, I feel that because of the 
fact that Saltzman showed his utter incompetence in this matter 
and in other matters pending down there in the commission, he 
should not be confirmed; and I desire to serve notice now that 
unless that commission acts differently than it has been acting 
in the past, unless it tries better to protect the public interest 
in these radio matters, unless it stops taking dictation from 
Lawrence Richey, we will have an investigation of the commis- 
sion, and it will not be to the liking of the administration when 
it takes place. 

Why, I am eyen told that Mr. Richey has dictated not only in 
this matter but in other matters down there. I am not going to 
call attention to them this afternoon; but I want to serve notice 
upon him, that unless he keeps his hands off the Radio Commis- 
sion, unless he stops butting into the public’s business, unless he 
stops trying to play politics with these commissions that are 
created by the Government of the United States, some of us are 
foing to call the attention of the public to the matter every time 
he does it. 

I know that we are going to confirm Saltzman, because, as I 
said a moment ago, I understand what has taken place, I under- 
stand that in order for us to get Judge Sykes and Judge Robin- 
son appointed it was necessary to make some concession, Let 
me say in passing that the two men down there who have been 
doing everything to protect the public interest, who have been 
fighting day and night down there to preserve the channels and 
the wave lengths in the interest of the public, and to prevent 
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them from being turned over to the great trusts and combina- 
tions of the country, are the two men, if you please, who are 
given the short-term appointments, while’ those who have been 
playing on the side of the great corporations of this country are 
the men who are given the long-term appointments. 

The men who voted to jam Thad Brown down the throats of 
the commission—the men, if you please, who met there at a 
special meeting, who refused to look into his qualifications in 
any way, shape, or form, who so disregarded the public interest 
that they did not care what his qualifications were, just so long 
as they got word from the White House that this man was 
wanted—they are the men who are given the long-term appoint- 
ments, the six-year terms; while the men who stood up and 
fought in the public interest, day in and day out, who opposed 
the appointment of Brown until such time as they could look 
into his qualifications, are the men who are demoted, They are 
the men who are having to pay the penalty. They are the men, 
if you please, who are given the short terms; and it was only 
ea a compromise, I am told, that they were even considered 
at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has said that in order to secure 
the reappointment of these two men, the chairman and Mr. 
Sykes, who are appointed for the short terms, it was necessary 
to make some concessions, Does the Senator mean that in order 
to secure the reappointment of these two men, who have been 
giving satisfaction and looking after the interests of the people, 
there had to be an agreement made that the other three should 
go through? 

Mr. WHEELER. I would not say that there was an agree- 
ment that the other three should go through. I do not think 
that is true. I would rather have the Senator direct his ques- 
tion to the Senator from Washington [Mr. DL] ; but my under- 
Standing is that while there was not any agreement that we 
should confirm these men, there was considerable pressure 
brought to bear in order to secure the reappointment of the two 
men who have been serving the public, or at least one of them, 
and there was a feeling that because the President appointed 
these men who have been serving in the interests of the public, 
we ought not to fight the others, even though we felt they were 
objectionable. The Senator knows perfectly well that Senators 
would not sit down and enter into an absolute agreement in 
writing, or say to somebody, “If you do not appoint this man 
we will not confirm the other man.” That is not the way things 
are done, 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I know that. Let me ask the Senator 
another question: With whom was this understanding had? 

Mr. WHEELER. I was not in on the understanding, and I 
do not know, except from what I have been informed. I would 
rather have the Senator direct his question to the Senator from 
Washington. I think the Senator from Washington can tell the 
Senator from Nebraska his understanding of the matter. 

Mr. DILL. Mr, President, all I know about the reference 
made is this: 

The Radio Commission has been very sharply divided on one 
question particularly, which, after all, is symbolic of the strug- 
gle that has gone on in the commission for some time. 

Two members of the commission, Mr. Lafount and Mr. Star- 
buck, have been very ardent in their championing of the high- 
powered cleared-channel stations. Two other members, Mr. 
Robinson and Mr. Sykes, have been very ardent champions 
against any more cleared channels and so many high-powered 
stations. In fact, they have wanted to reduce the number of 
cleared channels, and to keep down the high-powered stations, 
General Saltzman has been appointed since that time, and he 
has rather sat in the middle, as it were, between these contend- 
ing forces. 

I do not mind saying that I, for one, have said that if the 
present commission were reappointed I would not interpose any 
serious objection against them; but I do not approve of every- 
thing that has been done. I do not agree with many of the 
rulings that have been made; but I recognize that there are 
those in the Senate and those in the Government and in the 
country who think otherwise than myself and who are just as 
honest as I am, and I do not believe it would be well for the 
commission to be made a lopsided commission on either side, 

I felt that it would be in the interest of the development of 
radio, and in the interest of carrying forward the work of the 
eommission, to continue the present commission. For that rea- 
son I have said that if the present commission were reappointed 
I would not make any fight on their confirmation, and I think 
that is what the Senator from Montana refers to. 
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Mr. WHEELER. The Senator knows that there was a dis- 
position on the part of the White House not to reappoint Judge 
Robinson, and that in all probability he would not have been 
reappointed unless there had been some kind of a tacit under- 
standing that the Senator from Washington and others would 
not oppose some of the other members of the commission, 

Mr. DILL. I have heard rumors and I have read stories in 
the newspapers to that effect. I have no personal information 
from the White House that anybody would or would not be 
appointed ; but many. of those who are influential in connection 
with radio, especially those connected with big organizations 
of radio, were very anxious to prevent the reappointment of 
some of these commissioners. I felt that it was to the interest 
of the country that the commission be continued as nearly as 
possible a balanced commission. For that reason, while, as I 
Say, there are some things I do not approve of, and some rea- 
sons I might give why I think certain commissioners should not 
be confirmed, yet on the whole I think it is much better that 
we confirm this commission than it would be to have it split 
up and have men appointed whose knowledge of radio is not 
developed and who probably would make the commission lop- 
sided one way or the other. 

That is about all I should say in response to the Senator. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I want to say something in 
response to the comments of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER]. 

The Senator from Montana has been a regular attendant 
at the meetings of the Interstate Commerce Committee; and he 
knows the hearings that haye been going on and the stories 
that have been circulating and the rumors that haye come to 
the committee about what the President was going to do about 
this commissioner and that commissioner. He heard stories 
that the Radio Corporation of America were determined to get 
Judge Robinson remoyed from the commission; and all during 
the time that those rumors were circulating around no word 
came from the President, so far as I know, in regard to his 
intentions concerning the reappointment of Judge Robinson. 

However, at the instigation of some of my colleagues on the 
committee I was requested to see the President and see if I 
could find out what his intentions were. I did see the Presi- 
dent, and I told the President of the circulation of these 
rumors—that one group was going to get this commissioner and 
another group was going to get that commissioner, and that 
they were going to raise the devil with the whole commission. 
So I suggested to the President that as long as we had pending 
a bill to create a communications commission and to reorganize 
the commission, it was my judgment that he should let the 
commission stand as it was. To let the commission stand as 
it was would dispose of all of these rumors about the Radio 
Trust getting somebody and somebody else getting somebody, 
and it would be better to leave the matter in statu quo. 

The President did not say to me at any time that he intended 
to remove any one or the other. In fact, I have been unfortu- 
nate in not getting very satisfactory answers to any of the 
questions that I have asked. He always leaves me hanging in 
the air. That is the fact. So, as far as any deal is concerned, 
the Senator from Montana is wrong about any deal having 
been made. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I have concluded to withdraw my 
opposition to Commissioner Lafount. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, I think we all heard the 
rumors and newspaper reports, and I had a great many com- 
munications made to me privately, and it seemed to be the 
general impression that the President was not going to reap- 
point Mr. Robinson. I believe people generally over the coun- 
try are very much interested and very anxious to have Mr. 
Robinson and Judge Sykes reappointed. The criticism I have 
heard has all been against the other three nominees, and all in 
favor of these two. 

If the Senator from Michigan, the Senator from Washington, 
or any other Senator, or anybody outside, has been instru- 
mental in any way in inducing the President to reappoint Mr. 
Robinson and Mr. Sykes, I think he has performed a public 
service, for which the public ought to feel grateful. I am very 
glad, indeed, that these two men have been reappointed. There 
is what to me seems a dangerous tendency to turn the air over 
to combinations and monopolies, and those men have been stand- 
ing there between that method of trying to control the air and 
the rights of the people of the United States. 

Nobody knows what is in store for us in the immediate future 
in the matter of the radio. We all know that it is perhaps the 
most wonderful invention ever known in the world. Its possi- 
bilities we know nothing about, but indications are that it will 
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be greatly extended and its influence greatly enlarged. So that 
it is incumbent upon Congress, it seems to me, to do its best to 
keep the air free for the people of the United States, and to see 
to a that it is not dominated and controlled by monopolies and 
trusts. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, is it true that no permits 
are granted for periods longer than 90 days? That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. That is the law, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They just renew the permits? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. But the Senator must not forget that 
there is pending in the courts now a contention which, if those 
who are advocating it are successful, will mean that some of 
these great combinations and corporations will have a vested 
right in the air which will extend indefinitely. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it seems to me it is the duty 
of every Member of both Houses of Congress to see that that is 
not done, if there is any way in the world to prevent it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know that the appointment of any of 
these gentlemen will settle that question. Under the law they 
can not grant a license for a period longer than 90 days, and 
the question now being fought out in the courts is a question of 
law. It does not seem to me there is any possibility of the 
Supreme Court holding that these people have, by virtue of their 
use of the air before licenses were required, obtained an ease- 
ment, a right, that is indefinite, and which can not be taken 
away from them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly it would seem to me that it 
would be the natural thing for the court to hold against that 
contention. I do not see how they could decide otherwise. 

Mr. NORRIS. What has been contended for by the man who 
is conceded here to be the greatest lawyer in the world, Mr. 
Hughes, and the fact that, when we pass a law, as in the case of 
the Boulder Dam law, providing that municipalities shall have 
a preference, lawyers can be found to say that does not mean 
anything, make me shudder. When I think that the greatest 
lawyer in the world lays down the proposition that these rights 
in the air have already gone, I am afraid of what the courts 
might do in the way of construction. 

When the courts can say that a corporation ean put $5,000,000 
of fictitious value, for the purpose of rate making, into the value 
of a street-railway company, on which the people pay a premium 
and interest forever, I am afraid that the greatest lawyers in 
the world may mislead the courts, which are composed of judges 
only human, and who are not so great as some of the lawyers, 
and we may wake up some morning and find that the air, as well 
as everything else, is in the hands of monopolies, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it seems to me, for the rea- 
sons which have been so excellently stated, that the Senate 
ought to be very careful about who are confirmed as members 
of these commissions. 

Mr. COUZENS. Including the interstate commerce commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to correct what seems to 
be the idea of the Senator from Tennessee about licenses. The 
law provides for licenses of three years for broadcasters and 
five years for other licenses. An amendment adopted on March 
4, 1929, provided that no broadcasting license should be granted 
for a period to exceed 90 days for a broadcaster or to exceed 
one year for other stations until January 1, 1931. So that 
until January 1, 1931, licenses for periods not longer than 90 
days may be granted. 

I may say also that the contention as to ownership of the 
air that has been made is that the ownership was secured pre- 
vious to the passage of the law, and that the rights are rights 
with which the law could not interfere. So far as I know, 
nobody has contended that anyone who got a license since the 
law went into effect has any right beyond the period of the 
license, primarily for the reason that every person who applies 
for a license signs under oath a waiver of any claim to any 
right in the air beyond the terms of his license. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, can the Senator 
give us some kind of an idea of the basis for the contention that 
the people who erected stations before any law was enacted 
upon the matter at all have thus secured some kind of a perma- 
nent right? 

Mr. DILL. They take the laws which have been written 
through the various States, and I think Federal law also, as 
decided by the courts, in relation to other public utilities, and 
particularly as to water rights, They claim that priority of use 
gives priority of right, and that the priority of right can not be 
interfered with after one’s interest has been established. No 
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court has held with that contention, but that is the contention 
that has been made before some of the courts. 

The Supreme Court of the United States did not pass on the 
question at all as presented by Mr. Hughes in the district court 
of appeals, and the district court of appeals, in deciding the 
case, waived that matter aside and placed its decision on the 
basis of public interest. So far as I know it has not been passed 
on, except that the Federal courts in Illinois have declared 
against it. The matter is coming to the Supreme Court by 
reference from one of the Federal courts in Illinois on a 
constitutional question of confiscation of property rights in 
the air, and that question will probably be passed on by the 
Supreme Court within the coming year. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am not going to press the 
point that Mr. Saltzman be rejected at the present time, par- 
ticularly because of the understanding that when Mr. Robinson 
and Mr. Sykes were appointed there was a general feeling on 
both sides that we should let them be confirmed. 

I wanted to call attention to how the commission has been 
functioning and the way they have been selecting their help to 
perform their functions, I feel very keenly that the commis- 
sioners should not just pick out politicians to head the legal 
staff, but that they ought to be guided by the competency of 
the men, and pick out men who know something about the sub- 
ject with which they are to deal. 

Mr. President, I am not going to ask that Mr. Saltzman be 
rejected, but, having explained my position with reference to 
his nomination and his attitude on some of these things and 
my feeling that there ought to be a stop put to this interference 
by Mr. Richey in appointments affecting this commission and 
some of the others, I am going to withdraw any objection and 
permit the nomination to be acted on at this time without even 
a roll call, 

Mr, COUZENS. I move that the nomination of Charles McK, 
Saltzman be confirmed, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The President will be notified. 

The next question is, Will the Senate advise and consent to 
the nomination of Harold A. Lafount, of Utah, to be a member 
of the Fedéral Radio Commission for a term of five years from 
February 24, 1980? 

Mr. COUZENS, I move that the nomination be confirmed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The President will be notified. 

The next question is, Will the Senate advise and consent to 
the nomination of William D. L. Starbuck, of Connecticut, to be 
a member of the Federal Radio Commission for a term of four 
years from February 24, 1930? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I want to ask my good friend 
the Senator from Montana if he will not withdraw his objection 
to this nomination? 

Mr. WHEELER, I will say to the Senator that I would like 
very much to accommodate him, but I have been given some 
information to-day which I would like to have an opportunity 
to look into, and I will do so by Monday. Unless by that time 
I find the situation is different from what I think it is at the 
present time, I will not have any objection on Monday. 

RECESS 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, as in legislative session, I move 
that the Senate now take a recess, the recess being until to- 
morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock p. m.), 
under the order previously entered, took a recess until to-mor- 
row, Saturday, February 22, 1930, at 11 o'clock a, m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Eeecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 21 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 


MEMBERS OF THE FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION 


Ira E. Robinson, for a term of two years, 
Eugene O. Sykes, for a term of three years. 
Harold A. Lafount, for a term of five years. 
Charles McK. Saltzman, for a term of six years, 


Coast GUARD 


Henry G. Hemingway to be commander, 
Thaddeus G. Crapster to be captain, 
Jeremiah A. Starr to be commander, 


POSTMASTER 
TENNESSEE 
Thomas M. Boyd, Bruceton. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. TILSON. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father, little by little show us the beauty of Thy truth. 
Lighten our eyes and help us to read Thy presence in our glad- 
ness and in our sorrow. O bless us with the patient, cheerful, 
and healing ways of Thy Holy Spirit. O Lord, take the mys- 
teries of our hearts, the spiritual forces that breathe them, the 
hidden desires that impel them, and drop into them the pure 
dews of a good life. Bless the common hopes that bind us to- 
gether, and in the stress and strain of duty may we never lose 
the comradeship of Him who is destined to become the center 
of the world’s night. Give us the benediction of that peace 
which rests and radiates in the silent stars. Through Christ 
our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGH FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 875. An act authorizing ©. N. Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. 
Miles, John Grandy, and Bruce Machen, their heirs, legal repre- 
sentatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Savanna, Ill. 

ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM EB. HULL 


Mr. HALL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a patriotic 
address by my colleague [Mr. WrerLram E. Hutt] in support of 
legislation in behalf of ex-service men before the American 
Legion post in Washington, D, O., February 18, 1930, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 


LEGISLATION IN BEHALF OF EX-SERVICR MEN 


I meet with your post to-night, not as a Representative in Congress 
but as the son of a soldier. It is a pleasure, indeed, to speak to the 
World War veterans. The Government is not unmindful of the debt of 
gratitude they owe the men who crossed the sea and followed the flag 
to victory. Neither is the Government forgetting the service of those 
whose fate it was to remain on this side of the water, You were all 
soldiers, a 

I meet daily with men on Capitol Hill who have the power to pass 
legislation favorable to you and your comrades, I can truthfully say 
that, in my opinion, out of the 435 Members of the House, not one, 
regardless of politics, would vote against a measure to help the soldiers. 

Some of the Legion feel that they would fare better if Congress were 
made up of their own members. In the natural course the time will 
come when a large majority of the Members of Congress will have seen 
service in the Army during the late war, and they will then have an 
opportunity to demonstrate this theory. But when that time arrives I 
doubt whether you will have then a Congress as eager to serve the 
soldier as sincerely and as regardless of circumstances as the Congress 
now in session on Capitol Hill. 

It is true that some legislation already passed was not as helpful to 
the soldier as it was intended. But a willing Congress will help secure 
additional legislation for the soldier. 

I am one of those who told the boys when they went overseas that 
if they did a good job we would be ready to take care of them when 
they came back home, History recalls how well they did that job, and 
I am ready to stand by the promise made in that patriotic hour. 

I have not forgotten the pride and enthusiasm that we all felt as our 
boys charged through Belleau Wood and on to victory and accomplished 
in a few months, by their bravery and daring, what the great military 
leaders of the world thought would take from two to three years. 

You can recall the enormous sum the war was costing us in dollars 
and cents each day, to say nothing about the great loss of human life, 
but it is almost impossible to visualize the sum it would have taken to 
have carried the war along two or three additional years, and there is 
no question but what that bill would have been paid. The total amount 
that we will ever pay for the relief of our soldier boys and their de- 
pendents will never in any way equal this tremendous sum. 

There is some talk of postponing additional legislation for the relief 
of the World War soldier to some later date, but I, for one, stand ready 
to vote at this time for a bill to provide for the sick and crippled 
soldier, regardless as to whether he received his disability In actual 
service or not, so that he and his dependents may enjoy the necessities 
of life in a manner becoming a soldier of this great Government. 


During my seven years In Congress I have handled more than a 
thousand private pension and compensation claims, and have supported 
all measures that have come before Congress for the relief of the ex- 
service men and his dependents, 

I am proud of this record, and to-night may I pledge to this post 
my continued support for the welfare of the soldier, be he veteran of 
*61 to '65, a soldier of the war with Spain, or the khaki-clad boy who 
carried the flag to new heights of glory in the great World War. They 
were all soldiers and good soldiers. 


ADDRESS BY HON. FERRY K. HEATH 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a very able and 
interesting address delivered over the radio last night in a 
nation-wide hook-up by the Hon. Ferry K. Heath, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, on the public building program. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 

PUBLIC-BUILDING PROGRAM 

Very early one beautiful morning in mid-October, 1790, a lone horse- 
man left the inn in Georgetown and disappeared into the forest. On 
his return that night the location of the capital of a great nation had 
been decided. The horseman was the first President of the United States 
of America, and the Capital was later named Washington. Two other 
great Americans, Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton, had been 
responsible for placing the Capital near the Potomac. They did this by 
obtaining an agreement in Congress that if the Capital was so located, 
the funding bill would be passed placing the credit of all the States 
back of the Reyolutionary War debts. 

The plans these men then made, far-reaching as they were, are being 
carried forward beyond the founders’ wildest dreams by the present 
occupant of the White House, President Hoover, and his Secretary of 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. Major l'Enfant, a brilliant French 
engineer, who was a friend of George Washington and a soldier of the 
Revolutionary War, was chosen to lay out the plan for the new Federal 
city and, drawing on his knowledge of the great capitals of Europe, 
he devised the beautiful scheme of a city which is now so rapidly 
nearing realization. Time prevents discussion of the vicissitudes of 


the L’Enfant plan, but, neglected and abandoned, it was finally rescued 
by the McMillan Commission in 1901, later aided by the efforts of such 
men as Roosevelt, Root, and Taft and with modifications made by Burn- 


ham, St. Gaudens, McKim, and Olmstead, so that the plan could be 
adapted to modern needs, the dream city of L’Enfant is now taking form 
and substance. 

Since George Washington assisted in laying the corner stone of the 
Capitol in 1793 this Nation has been building public buildings. With 
the enormous growth of the business of the Government the building 
program did not keep, pace with our needs, either in the country at 
large nor in the Capital. The result was and is a huge payment of 
rents for totally inadequate quarters throughout the country, working 
conditions that in many instances are a disgrace to the Nation, and 
the obvious need for some orderly procedure to meet the problem. Dur- 
ing the World War it was necessary to suspend all construction work 
except such as was required for military purposes. This suspension, 
taken together with the great increase of business in consequence of 
the war, resulted in the occupancy of temporary structures long beyond 
their usefulness and a crowding of Government buildings that would 
not be tolerated by any private business. In addition, priceless records 
were endangered, which if destroyed would be impossible of replace- 
ment. There was such unprecedented demand in Congress for the 
authorization of construction work that it proved impracticable to select 
meritorious cases from the thousands of bills introduced. 

This difficulty was not solved until 1926, when Congress author- 
ized the Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General to 
conduct a nation-wide survey to determine what projects should be 
undertaken, 

Congress has shown a most constructive spirit in dealing with our 
building needs, and although it is impossible to name all those who 
have aided in the program, such men as Senators Smoor, Fernald, and 
KEYES and Congressman ELLIOTT have given ungrudingly of their time 
and effort. 

The total amount required to meet the public-building needs of the 
country as determined by our survey was $588,000,000, divided $190,- 
000,000 for the District of Columbia and $398,000,000 for the coun- 
try at large. To date Congress has authorized an expenditure of 
$338,000,000, $75,000,000 of which is for the purchase of land and the 
construction of executive buildings in the District of Columbia. There 
is now pending in Congress legislation which will increase the amount 
already authorized from $338,000,000 to $568,000,000, The division of 
this enormous sum is $190,000,000 for the District of Columbia and 
$378,000,000 for the country at large. 

Present legislation requires that the $338,000,000 now authorized shall 
be expended over a period of 10 years, or at the rate of $35,000,000 a 
year. Should the pending Keyes-Elliott bill become a law, the period of 
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the program will be extended only one year, inasmuch as the legislation 
increases the annual expenditure from $35,000,000 to $50,000,000. Of 
the $50,000,000, $15,000,000 may be expended in the District of Colum- 
bia and $35,000,000 in the country at large. 

The survey covered nearly 2,000 places having postal receipts of 
$20,000 or over, and necessarily consumed considerable time and effort, 
After obtaining the required data, the various places were evaluated on 
such elements as population, postal receipts, congestion in present quar- 
ters, and similar items, resulting in a list arranged in preferential order 
for each State from which selection was made for a certain number of 
projects for definite authorization and appropriation. This duty de- 
volved upon an interdepartmental committee of five members designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General. The rec- 
ommendation of this committee was approved, and projects to the extent 
of nearly $190,000,000 for the country at large and $48,000,000 for 
projects for the District of Columbia, or a total of $238,000,000, has 
been specifically authorized. This covers 834 projects for the country 
at large. 

In the District of Columbia 7 building projects have been authorized, 
of which 5 are under construction and 2 are awaiting the acquisition of 
land. 

The duty of carrying out this stupendous program falls under the 
office of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department. That 
office now employs over 300 architects, engineers, and draftsmen, and 
nearly 100 field engineers, and steps are now being taken to increase the 
force by 25 per cent. A number of private architects have also been 
commissioned to prepare drawings and specifications for some of the 
larger buildings. 

In the country at large, 112 projects have either been completed or 
are in course of construction. How much work is involved in this 
building program will be appreciated by a description of the various 
steps that are required to produce one building. ‘The first step is the 
acquisition of a site. The direct purchase of a site by negotiations con- 
sumes considerable time, but if the property has to be acquired by 
condemnation this may take a year or even more. In either case, the 
title to the property has to be approved by the Department of Justice. 

Before a project can reach the drafting stage it is necessary to obtain 
an accurate boundary and topographical survey, and in a good many 
cases test borings and test pits are necessary to ascertain the bearing 
capacity of the soil. 

After this information is obtained the project is studied in all its 
aspects, involving outline, proportion, relation to adjoining buildings, 
and in the case of an institution such as a hospital suitable grouping 
of the various buildings. In a building of importance a great many 
Government activities have to be provided for, and the interrelation 
between these activities has to be taken into account in laying out the 
various floor plans; this involves voluminous correspondence and not in- 
frequently personal conferences. It is not unusual to prepare three and 
four sets of sketch plans, and in one case it was necessary to prepare 
eight such sets of a many-storied building before all the occupants 
expressed themselves as satisfied. 

All this is preliminary to the taking up of the working drawings, 
which are the instruments on which the contract for construction is 
based. The development of the working drawings for a building of a 
large size, say, costing $5,000,000, consumes the time of 25 architects, 
engineers, and draftsmen for from six to eight months, and in many 
eases over 100 individual drawings are required, comprising architec- 
tural, structural, and mechanical-engineering layout. As all these 
must be in conformity, the close cooperation of several divisions is 
involved. 

The architectural drawings, of course, are started first, and when 
these are about 40 per cent completed the structural engineers obtain 
prints, make the necessary computations for loads for the various floors 
carried down from column to column, finally determining the size of 
the footings proportioned to the bearing capacity of the soil; they 
design the columns, girders, floor construction, and all other structural 
details, The mechanical engineers lay out the various facilities, com- 
prising plumbing, heating, water supply, ventilation, electrical work, 
elevators, and telephone systems. 

After the completion of the drawings the specifications are pre- 
pared, which is individual work and can be performed only by two engi- 
neers simultaneously, one for construction and one for mechanical 
equipment. The writing of specifications for a large building and the 
duplicating by the mimeographing process usually consumes from four 
to five weeks. During the mimeographing process the drawings are 
duplicated by blue printing, and for a large building now under con- 
struction it was necessary to prepare over 40,000 prints. 

The time allowed contractors to prepare proposals varies from four 
to six weeks, depending upon the size of the building. Usually there 
is keen competition, with from 15 to 25 bids, and in case the lowest bid 
is submitted by a responsible contractor the award is invariably made 
to that contractor. 

From this description it will be seen that a large amount of pre- 
liminary work is required before a building can be commenced, and even 
after the construction is started the work of the architect and the 
engineer does not cease, Full-size drawings have to be prepared, shop 
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drawings checked, and samples of a great number of materials passed 
upon. 

During the erection a construction engineer is detailed to supervise 
the work of the structure and in buildings of magnitude, such, for 
instance, as the buildings now being erected in Washington, the con- 
struction engineer has several assistants. The building for the De- 
partment of Commerce is the largest governmental building now under 
construction, being over 1,000 feet in length and 350 feet in depth, in- 
volving a cost of $17,000,000. It takes 2% years to construct such 
a building and it provides employment for a great number of men, not 
only on the job, but for an even greater number in producing and 
fabricating plants at various places, and a few statistics of the amount 
of material required for such a building should be of interest. 

As to the Department of Commerce building, at the present time 
on an average of 800 mechanics and laborers are employed daily, and 
it is expected that no less than 2,000 will be employed at the peak 
of operations. There are 67,000 cubic feet of granite and more than 
650,000 cubic feet of limestone required for the facing of the building; 
for the backing of this stonework 12,000,000 brick are necessary. 

The item of structural steel is enormous, 16,600 tons being required. 

No less than 5,200 metal windows will furnish light and air to the 
building and to glaze these windows 237,000 square feet of glass are 
necessary. 

The main interior partitions are built of hollow clay tile and the 
individual blocks required for the more than 2,000,000 square feet of 
partitions, if laid end to end, would reach a distance of 400 miles, 
In addition to the hollow-tile partitions, nearly 140,000 square feet of 
steel and glass partitions will be necessary. The concrete in the 
fireproof floor and roof construction would build 24 miles of road, 6 
inches thick and 20 feet wide. The plaster on the walls and ceilings 
would cover an area of 48 city blocks. The item of roofing is of 
interest, for in addition to the hundreds of thousands of square feet of 
roofing felt and tile required, 78 tons of sheet copper and 380 tons of 
galvanized sheet iron will be necessary to protect the interior of the 
bullding from storm, water, and snow. Many different types of flooring 
will be employed, including stone, marble, clay tile, hardwood, mastic, 
cork tile, heavy-duty wood block, etc. There will be no less than seven 
260-horsepower boilers installed, about 94,000 square feet of radiation 
will be necessary to heat the building, and 36 elevators will be needed 
for the conveyance of passengers and freight. 

It is not possible to trace the history of all of the products delivered 
to the building to their source, viz, to the mines where the iron, copper, 
lead, nickel, and other metals are found; to the quarries from which the 
stone is procured; to the forests which furnished the wood for flooring, 
ete.; and to the banks of the river bottoms where the sand and gravel 
lies ; but it will readily be seen what an enormous number of trades are 
involved and that thousands of men are employed for long periods. It 
must be remembered that in the expenditure of $17,000,000 for a build- 
ing in Washington at least $10,000,000 of this amount is distributed in 
different sections of the country for labor and materials, not to mention 
the outside labor brought into Washington to work on the job. This is 
only one of many buildings proposed for the District of Columbia, and 
somewhat comparable buildings will be built in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, 
San Francisco, and innumerable cities of the country. 

The development of the so-called triangle in Washington includes 12 
buildings ranging in price from $3,500,000 to $17,000,000. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is charged with the responsibility of 
the construction, and has to aid him the services of a special board of 
architectural consultants, comprising in its membership some of the most 
eminent American architects. 

The extended program includes a number of important buildings In 
other portions of the city, among them new buildings for the War and 
Navy Departments, involving an expenditure of approximately $26,000,- 
000, and this will then permit the removal of the present temporary 
buildings from the Mall, 

In addition to the construction work under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, there are other building projects contemplated or 
in course of construction in the District of Columbia, including a new 
building for the Supreme Court, the Arlington Memorial Bridge, office 
buildings and additions for the Senate and House of Representatives, 
and the so-called municipal center, which will be developed north of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and will house the administrative activities of the 
District of Columbia. 

It will be seen that there is under way in Washington a magnificent 
and costly development originally planned and devised by L'Enfant. 
While the general building program of the Government in the country 
at large contemplates the expenditure of over $375,000,000, which sum 
will take care of the very pressing needs of the Government over the 
next 10 years, in all probability, as the years pass by, it will be deemed 
advisable and necessary to augment this sum by several hundred million 
dollars to properly care for Government activities throughout the land. 

If the people of the country can realize the enormous program under 
way, they will appreciate not only the difficulties of the departments 
having the work in charge but also the difficulties of their representa- 
tives in Congress in attempting to obtain immediate action in their 
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local communities. The work is being pushed as rapidly as is humanly 
possible, when consideration is given to the legal limits of expenditure 
for each year. 

While Secretary of Commerce, President Hoover took the keenest 
interest in the Nation’s building problem, as has Secretary Mellon. In 
the President's inaugural address the attention of Congress was called 
to the needs of the country and, at the time of the threatened business 
reaction last fall, an enlarged program was urged not only in order to 
meet our present governmental needs but to assist labor throughout the 
land. The House of Representatives has already passed the Keyes- 
Elliott bill. and if it is passed by the Senate a nation-wide survey will 
be undertaken this summer to determine the increased requirements. 

During the 10 years’ program over 1,200 beautiful and adequate 
buildings will be constructed. The bill will allow a speeding up of the 
work all along the line, and it is hoped that a few years will find gov- 
ernmental activities in dignified and effective structures, both in Wash- 
ington, where all activities center, and in the country at large, where 
the facilities are so badly needed. In the years to come the occupants 
of the modest flivver or the great national parades will start from the 
Plaza at the Capitol, flanked as it will be by the Supreme Court Build- 
ing, the Library of Congress, the enlarged Senate Office Building, and 
the House Office Building with its new annex—sweep down a new 
Pennsylvania Avenue past one of the most beautiful architectural com- 
positions to be found anywhere in the world, including the Archives, 
the Department of Justice, the Internal Revenue Bureau, the Post Office 
Department, the great Plaza, with its Department of Commerce, Labor 
Department, and Department of Interstate Commerce, past the old 
Treasury, the White House and Monument, the rehabilitated State De- 
partment, and on to the Lincoln Memorial, the great new Memorial 
Bridge across the Potomac, and to Arlington and the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier. The Mall, dominated by the Capitol at its head, 
flanked by magnificent governmental groups, cut by tree-shaded drives, 
with gardens, fountains, reflecting pools, cascades, and terraces, will 
form a picture that will be enshrined in the heart of every justly proud 
American, the symbol of America—the Capital of our country. 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks by printing an address 
delivered by the Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, on 
February 14, 1930. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentlemen from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HOWARD. Reserving the right to object, I notice in our 
goodness of heart we are permitting outsiders to have their 
addresses published in our Recorp. I notice also that many 
magnificent editorial utterances are denied admittance to the 
Recorp. I am not going to object this morning, but I do not 
like this hideous discrimination. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 


RADIO ADDRESS ON EMPLOYMENT 


Nobody knows what business would be like to-day if it had not been 
for President Hoover's prompt action. Beyond all doubt his conferences 
of industrial and labor leaders saved us from a disaster. That was the 
case after every financial disturbance of the past. As it is, we have 
not escaped some of the effects. November and December were ex- 
tremely hard months for us. Since the Ist of January the employment 
situation has improved, but we have some unemployment—more than 
we want to see, 

For a man to be out of a job and unable to find work is the most 
pitiful condition I can imagine. I make that statement from my own 
experience. I know what it is to tramp the streets in search of work 
and without a penny. My own father knew what it was to be out of 
funds and out of a job, and to run up a big bill at the store that he had 
to pay later. 

How many are in the same condition to-day? The question is asked 
on every side. It is well known that no accurate figures on unemploy- 
ment exist. It would take a national census to get the total of unem- 
ployed. To do that every year would cost millions of dollars. The task 
would be gigantic and it would take too long. The Department of Labor, 
with a limited appropriation, can furnish only a guide, an estimate. 
But that estimate is correct and reliable. 

Since 1915 the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the fact-finding branch of 
the Department of Labor, has got a good picture of the employment sit- 
uation by collecting the figures every month from the principal manu- 
facturing industries throughout the country, Hight States collect their 
own figures and turn them over to the Federal bureau. In the other 
States the bureau sends out blanks to 34,000 key plants. They report 
the number on their pay rolls. From these figures the bureau works 
out an index which serves as a barometer on unemployment from month 
to month. 

I believe the 34,000 manufacturers and business men who furnish 
these figures are fair and honest. So are the employees in our statisti- 
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eal bureau. All are selected and qualified by civil-service examination. 
We get our figures as to the railroads from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, where they are in daily touch with the Class I roads and 
their 1,732,000 employees. 

So the figures on employment put out every month by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics are not a census, but they do furnish a reliable guide. 
From now on the national census is to cover unemployment. President 
Hoover has so agreed and approved. But even a census covers only a 
single year. Hence we must judge from the facts gathered from these 
84,000 industrial plants and other sources. 

The big question is, How many are unemployed? And what are we 
going to do about it? 

We have been through more than a financial crisis. For some years 
we have been passing through a critical stage in employment. The rail- 
roads to-day are hauling much more freight than ever, and are doing it 
with 250,000 fewer men. Industry is producing 15 per cent more, with 
nearly 1,000,000 fewer workers. Our coal mines are producing more, 
with fewer men, Every industry in the country has been modernized. 
New machinery, new efficiency methods, new consolidations have driven 
out manual laborers and skilled workers. White-collar clerks and book- 
keepers have been turned into the streets by thousands. If you want 
to see what consolidation and efficiency has meant to employment just 
look around you in your own home town. If you live in an industrial 
community, you will see any number of factories closed down and for 
rent. They have been consolidated with other industries or moved to 
other sections. 

Since I became Secretary of Labor nine years ago a complete and 
radical change has come over the economic structure of the country. 
That means the industrial life of our people. 

Recent studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics show that with 
modern equipment, management, and efficiency, a man in a blast furnace 
produced more than four and one-half times as much in 1927 as he pro- 
duced in 1899. In steel and rolling mills, a man produced 50 per cent 
more in 1927 than he did in 1914. In a shoe factory he produced 24 
per cent more; in leather tanning, 41 per cent more; in cement, 54 per 
cent more; in flour milling, 59 per cent more, 

In the making of motor cars, a man ifn an hour produced two and 
three-fourths times as much in 1927 as in 1914, and in a tire factory 
nearly four times as much. In a factory making sewing machine needles 


a girl inspecting for defective needles could handle 8,000 per hour. A 
machine now enables her to inspect 27,000 needles an hour—nine times 
as many. ; 

A magnetic crane to-day handles more iron than could be carried and 


loaded by 60 men. A mechanical conveyor or a spiral chute now 
used for shiploading in a certain plant enables 4 men to do as much 
as 100 did with trucks loaded and pushed by hand. I could continue 
indefinitely with figures of this sort, but the time allotted to me on 
the radio will not permit. 

These figures mean that unless consumption keeps up with industrial 
efficiency and modern equipment fewer men will find employment. 
The fact that during these nine years we have reabsorbed so many of 
these displaced workers is proof of the wonderful strength of our 
country. 

We are doing all we can to handle unemployment. We have a 
United States Employment Service, but it has been difficult to get 
funds for it. However, we are getting an increase of $168,000— 
$100,000 to be used for specialized employment service for ex-service 
men, and $55,000 for extensions of the farm-labor division. 

The total appropriation for this employment service, including this 
increase, is only $385,000. Of course, it depends on appropriations 
by Congress from year to year. It ought to be encouraged and ex- 
tended and bills for that purpose have been introduced in Congress. 
Some of them should be modified in some respects, and then passed. 

The States, of course, should operate employment offices in connec- 
tion with this Federal service. And this should be done outside of 
politics, The employment problem should never be the football of 
politics. We can not anticipate unemployment. When it comes, ap- 
propriations mean but little. As I said in my letter to the Senate 
committee concerning the proposal to appropriate $150,000,000 to re- 
lieve unemployment emergencies by immediately stimulating Federal 
construction programs: 

“The appropriation authorized to relieve unemployment during de- 
pressions is a mere drop in the bucket. Suppose we had a recurrence 
of the conditions of 1921, with practically 6,000,000 people dropped 
from the pay rolls in one year. In the building trades this $150,000,000 
would furnish but 15,000,000 days’ work, or 60 days’ work to 250,000 
men, in round numbers.” 

When you come down to it, the best employment agency is the em- 
ployer himself. If our employers really put their minds down on it, 
there would be no employment problem. If we put as much thought on 
employment as we do on installing new machinery, there would be little 
or no, unemployment. 

I believe we are coming tothat. But it will take time, and unemploy- 
ment must be handled now—right now. Shall we have a Federal em- 
ployment service, or create Federal agencies in certain States that will 
establish employment agencies? It is too serious a matter to handle 
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politically, and State agencies should not be used for political benefit, 
with State employment officers changed whenever a new governor is 
elected and a new commissioner of labor appointed. 

As I have said before, while new machinery and methods are dis- 
placing workers, we also have an annual increase of a million more 
population. Every year 2,000,000 boys and girls come of working age. 
Every year 250,000 people come from the farms to the cities, seeking 
work. Each year nearly 300,000 immigrants knock at our doors, mostly 
in our cities competing for jobs. 

As I was told the other day, on account of the open immigration from 
the Western Hemisphere, young men now come across our border, appear 
at the factory gate before they have been in the country two hours, and 
take jobs from men who have been in line looking for work and who have 
homes and families to maintain at the American standard of living. 
How long will the struggle last if that keeps up? And I wonder if we 
are to get the same relief from this Congress that we got from the 
last—namely, none at all. 

We have more than 13,000,000 foreign born in the country. ‘The com- 
plaint has come to me recently of an alien who was on the verge of 
securing his citizenship having his job taken away from him and given 
to another alien who had just come in. We must protect not only the 
alien who is already here—about 6,000,000 of them unnaturalized—but 
also the 2,000,000 American boys and girls coming of work age. Cut 
down these numbers in front of the factory gates, and the employer will 
look with a great deal more favor on the man past 45 years of age, and 
won't be so anxious to discharge him. 

We will have this unemployment as long as we have underconsump- 
tion. Many of our factories are producing more than we can consume. 
This overdevelopment in coal, as I see it, is a glaring example of that. 
It is an industry run by rule of the jungle and not by the rules of good, 
sound business, Men are out of work. There are 200,000 more men 
in the industry than are needed to produce the necessary supply of coal. 
Not only are these men out of work, or working part time, but the 
owners of the mines are closing down or working them intermittently. 
The towns in which the workers live employed in these coal mines repre- 
sent a loss of investments made in them by the business men, In the 
towns where the miners are not working to-day you can buy property 
at your own price. The buying power of the people in these towns is 
practically nil. Even if the mines do work one or two or three days a 
week, the workers hayen't enough money to buy the products produced 
by the factories to which they ship their coal. 

We could take this one industry and show what can be done to 
stabilize employment and make the business profitable. If there are 
laws that stand in the way of this, I am sure Congress would amend 
them. 

My job as Secretary of Labor was created to “foster, promote, and 
develop the welfare of the wage earners of the United States, to improve 
their working conditions, and to advance their opportunities for profit- 
able employment.” Nine years ago I advocated the principle of the 
“saving wage.” Certain people opposed it. Now practically all are in 
accord that our factories can not run and there will be no consuming 
power to keep the machines moving unless the man who operates the 
machine receives a good wage. 

We can not “ robotize America, because we must remember that the 
machine does not eat or sleep. It does nothing but produce. It con- 
sumes nothing but a little ofl. We must watch out that with our effi- 
ciency and modern management we keep control of the machine. If the 
machine ever controls us, civilization is gone. 

The crash in the New York stock market affected business. We are 
most fortunate that when this crash did occur President Hoover was at 
the head of the Government. Many people were saying, “ Let things go 
to the bottom,” but the President wasn’t built that way. Yet even 
President Hoover could not avert a certain pinch in employment. In 
fact, it had been coming on for some time. 

The employment index compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
showed the peak of employment for the year to have been reached in 
September, 1929. In October there was a decrease of about 1 per cent 
in the number employed; in November there was a decrease of 3.5 per 
cent; in December a decrease of approximately 3 per cent. Then re- 
turns collected weekly by the bureau showed that between December 16 
and December 23 there was a further drop of 1.5 per cent, and for the 
week ending December 30 a still further drop of 4.7 per cent. Then the 
tide turned, and the week of January 6 showed an increase in number 
on the pay roll of 3.4 per cent, the following week an increase of 3.3 
per cent, and the week of January 20 an increase of 0.5 per cent, while 
the week of January 27 showed a slight increase of 0.3 per cent. 

We can thank President Hoover for calling the conference of business 
men and labor leaders. We can thank him for getting employers and 
workers to agree that there shall be no reduction in wages during this 
time. It is surprising and gratifying to me to note the number who 
have kept their promise with the President. The fact that only a very 
few violated their agreement shows that we have great respect for our 
Chief Executive. The first good effect was that there has been no 
general change In wages, because wages constitute the buying power of 
the Nation. We have all learned that, although with some employers 
it was heresy when I began to advocate that in 1921 when I assumed 
office as Secretary of Labor. 
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Representatives of labor are appearing before Congress and are writ- 
ing letters urging Congress to pass a tariff bill. If we can get a tariff 
bill that will protect American industry it will relieve much of this 
unemployment. We can not expect the American business man to make 
plans for future development and proceed with them until he knows 
definitely where he will be in the matter of protection when the tariff 
bill is eventually passed. When this bill is passed the business man 
will be wise if he will see to it that after a reasonable profit to him- 
self the profit that remains goes into the pay envelopes of the workers. 
After all, the workers buy what they produce, and if there is no buying 
power there will be no production, 

It is a good thing that in our country we have some one in nearly 
all our families who works, even though many are working only part 
time. It is especially fortunate at times like this. We have all sorts 
of suggestions for the cure of unemployment, but the man who is look- 
ing for a job is concerned only with finding one for himself. Senator 
Couzens has said that men ought to be employed on a salary for the 
whole year and not be at the mercy of uncertain employment. He said 
that in that case employers would soon see to it that employment was 
steady. 

Others offer an employment insurance, shorter work days, and fewer 
days per week. What the people want is employment. And this can 
not be assured until industry has been stabilized and until we stop try- 
ing to produce all the goods we need in a year in the first few months 
of the year. We must learn to spread production over the entire year, 
as has already been done in some of the larger industries. This would 
give steady employment the whole year through. 

Machines and efficiency are not all we want. We must also have some 
humanity in the hearts of our employers when they are putting in these 
new methods and machines. Oficials of the employment service of the 
Government tell me that In one section of the country some employers 
are clamoring for more immigrants to come across the border to work 
for 20 cents an hour. In another section of the country where the 
industries are already overcrowded and they can furnish but six months’ 
work a year they are also crying for more immigrants to come across 
the border, 

The meaning of this is alien replacing alien; aliens replacing aliens 
who are now citizens; aliens replacing the native born—all competing 
for work. 

Let me say that low wages and large population never made a 
country, If that were so, China, with her 400,000,000, would be a pros- 
perous country; India, with her 300,000,000, would be a prosperous 


country; Russia, with her 140,000,000 and a new economic system, 


would be a prosperous country. The millions who are waiting in for- 
eign lands to come to America want to come here because it is to their 
economic advantage to do so. Trust them to spot which country is 
prosperous ! 

Living conditions are better here. Wages are higher. If it were to 
their economic advantage to go to China or these other countries there 
would be no clamor at the gates of America. 

We must be on the alert. We must watch ourselves with this ever- 
growing population. We must realize that history will repeat itself 
here as it has done in other countries. Where there are two men for 
every job the standard of living is doomed. The people lose their 
buying power. And when the 45,000,000 here who are gainfully em- 
ployed lose their purchasing power, Mr. Big Business Man is gone; 
Mr, Manufacturer is gone; Mr. Merchant is gone, Dividends for the 
stockholder will be small, if any. 

But we are looking for better things. The wisdom of our President 
and the fine cooperation from the business, labor, and financial leaders 
of the country in the recent conferences assure us that a way will be 
found to restore confidence and good times. Attention has been focused 
on this problem of unemployment. As one leader expressed it, “ Un- 
employment is the last blot on our system.” Now that we are aroused 
to the blot, I am confident that the genius of this country will rise 
to wipe it out. 

We have 45,000,000 people gainfully employed in our country, 
25,000,000 of whom are employed on a daily wage. When we have 
more than 3,000,000 of our workers out of a job, like we had immedi- 
ately following the recent financial crash, it is a shock to our country. 
Let us be thankful that we are getting back on our feet again. Let 
us hope that we are well on our way to a speedy recovery. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that I be allowed five minutes this morning after the 
regular order and special orders to address the House, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes 
after the special orders. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ACQUISITION OF MOUNT VERNON BY THE UNITED STATES 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special order, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TreapwAy] is recognized 
for 25 minutes. 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I had intended to consume 
this time making some remarks relative to the Federal purchase 
of the home of Washington at Mount Vernon, but other matters 
have attracted my attention to which I shall address myself, 
and I ask unanimous consent that I may print in the RECORD 
my remarks on securing Mount Vernon by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and to print a copy of the bill which I am introducing 
to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I am to-day introducing a 
bill the purpose of which is for the Federal Government eventu- 
ally to secure control of the property known as Mount Vernon, 
where the Father of Our Country spent a portion of his life and 
where his body lies entombed. I realize that probably at the 
present time neither Congress nor the general public is especially 
anxious for this change of ownership. Personally, however, I 
feel very strongly that it should be done, and I am making these 
remarks in order that the subject matter may be before the 
people for their consideration, particularly in view of the fact, 
that great preparations are already under way for the celebra- 
tion of the two hundredth anniversary of Washington’s birth 
in 1932. 

To-morrow is the one hundred and ninety-eighth anniversary 
of his birth. There could be no more suitable time to take up 
the subject of Federal acquisition of Washington’s home and 
burial place than on the anniversary of his birth. 

For about 45 years the question of the ownership of Mount 
Vernon by a private corporation has been discussed and debated 
periodically throughout the country. Washington is becoming 
more and more the Mecca for visitors. No citizen can visit our 
Capital without a thrill of pride and patriotism, Perhaps the 
greatest surprise and shock the visitor experiences is when he 
learns that Mount Vernon is closed on Sundays and that on 
week days an admission fee is charged. 

Before discussing the merits of Government ownership of 
Mount Vernon, allow me to refer briefly to its history. I do 
not need to speak of its occupancy by General Washington, his 
love and reverence for it, his death and burial there, and the 
natural beauty of its surroundings. These facts are well known 
to every school boy and girl. 

Mount Vernon was a part of that tract known in Virginian 
history as the Northern Neck and was part of a grant from 
Charles II to Lord Culpeper. Mount Vernon first came into the 
Washington family by grant from Lord Culpeper to the immi- 
grant, John Washington, in 1674. Thus the Washingtons derived 
title direct from the grantee of the Crown. 

The Mount Vernon property had 10 owners in 6 generations 
of the Washington family, covering a period of exactly two 
centuries of ownership following the coming of John Washing- 
ton. Thus, in 1850, the property came into the hands of John 
A. Washington. 

Both the United States and the State of Virginia had the 
chance to become the owner of Mount Vernon while it still be- 
longed to the Washington family. John A. Washington, the 
elder, in a codicil to his will, July 8, 1830, provided for the 
disposal of the place to the United States, should the Congress 
desire to possess it. Nothing came of this proposal. 

In 1846 Congress was memorialized to purchase Mount 
Vernon, The memorial was signed by the Vice President, the 
Speaker of the House, and various other high officials of the 
Government as well as the mayors of Washington and George- 
town. Nothing came of this effort. 

In 1853 Governor Johnson, of Virginia, transmitted to the 
general assembly of the State an urgent recommendation that 
the State of Virginia purchase the property from its owner. 
The committee to which the recommendation was referred was 
unable to make terms with the owner, and the matter was 
dropped. 

In 1853 Miss Ann Pamela Cunningham, of South Carolina, 
a helpless invalid, organized the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion of the Union for the purpose of acquiring, restoring, and 
caring for the home and burial place of General Washington. 
This organization was conceived by Miss Cunningham purely in 
a spirit of patriotism. Through the efforts of this organization, 
inspired by the zeal of Miss Cunningham, the purchase of 
Mount Vernon was consummated under charters granted by 
the State of Virginia. 

From that time until now the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion of the Union, a self-perpetuating body, has owned the 
property and conducted its affairs. I have nothing but praise 
for the.wonderful work of these women, nor have I any crit- 
icism to make of the fact that the organization is responsible to 
no one for the money collected from visitors to Mount Vernon, 
amounting now to about $100,000 a year. 
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It is, of course, assumed that their accounts are properly 
audited and that members of the association do not personally 
benefit from such receipts. If they should, however, it would 
be perfectly right and proper in view of the fact that they are 
the rightful owners of the property and may do with it as they 
see fit. 

Messrs. Thomas Nelson Page and Charles Moore have both 
written accounts of the stewardship of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association and are most laudatory in their praise of the man- 
agement of the property by the association. 

I want now, however, to suggest that the work of the organi- 
zation having been so well accomplished, it proceed to perform 
a still more worthy purpose by turning over the actual owner- 
ship of Mount Vernon to the Federal Government, where, in my 
opinion, it belongs. In proposing this it is my thought that the 
association should continue to exercise such managerial author- 
ity as may be mutually agreeable to it and to the Government. 

Let us now consider the reasons why this appeal is made to 
the association to manifest its patriotism in the manner I have 
indicated. In discussing this matter with various persons, in- 
cluding Members of this House, the suggestion is frequently met 
“with the statement that the Government had its opportunity 
to become the owner of Mount Vernon and failed to take adyan- 
tage of it. That is true; but there has been no such opportunity 
in the last 75 years, and that is a long time for a person, a State, 
or a Government to be held responsible for a certain attitude. 
Many reasons may be surmised as to why Congress at that time 
failed in its duty. 

In the first place, the opportunity occurred so soon after the 
death of Washington, that reverence for his name had not become 
so indelibly impressed upon the people. Furthermore, at that time 
the Government had not inaugurated the policy of preserving 
places of historical interest. A further reason may have been 
the financial consideration. Hither of these reasons may have 
accounted for the lack of interest on the part of Congress during 
the early days. 

Let us consider the conditions as they exist in 1930. For 
many years Congress has been establishing memorials and public 
parks, and until recently these have been obtained only through 
persistent efforts. Take as illustrations the Government owner- 
ship of our national parks, the Appalachian Mountains, the new 
park through the Shenandoah Valley, and many others. Byven 
in far-away Alaska we have made a national park at Mount 
McKinley. 

Then we have the national military parks. There is the Get- 
tysburg National Military Park, memorializing the Battle of 
Gettysburg; the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Mili- 
tary Park, on the site of the famous battle fought there, and 
the Shiloh National Military Park. Also, there is Fort Wood, on 
which stands the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor. 

During recent years Congress has more and more come to a 
realization of the fact that places having directly to do with 
our history should be preserved and ownership placed in the 
Government. 

But let us refer particularly to projects in memory of George 
Washington. Two years ago Congress authorized an appropria- 
tion of $4,500,000 to build a new memorial boulevard from 
Washington to Mount Vernon. The contract for this road is in 
process of being awarded. 

Within a month legislation has passed this House for the re- 
storation and preservation of the birthplace of Washington at 
Wakefield. One of the arguments for having this property 
owned by the Federal Government was that this would obviate 
the possibility of an admission fee being charged to visit the 
place. Another bill has recently been passed by the House au- 
thorizing a memorial parkway and boulevards on both sides of 
the Potomac from Mount Vernon to Great Falls, and in that 
bill an amendment was inserted requiring a free bridge, owned 
by the Government, across the river at Great Falls. 

The Washington Boulevard will thus extend from Great 
Falls to the gate at Mount Vernon, every bit of it owned by the 
Government, to be freely used by its citizens. I can conceive of 
nothing more incongruous than to have one of these wonderful 
memorials to the memory of Washington, starting almost at the 
base of the Washington Monument itself in the city of Wash- 
ington, terminate at the gate of Mount Vernon, where access to 
that hallowed ground is barred except upon the payment of an 
admission fee. 

We are spending millions of dollars on memorials to Wash- 
ington, all built and owned by the Government, but the one 
place where his memory is enshrined is not Government 
property. 

Perhaps in 1856 any form of Sunday occupation or pleasure, 
other than church attendance was frowned upon, but there has 
been a marked change in this respect, whether for better or 
worse it is not for me to say. Rather than a desecration of the 
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Sabbath it would seem to an ordinary layman that next to 
church attendance a visit to the home and tomb of Washington 
would be more of an inspiration to the younger generation than 
any other use to which a part of the Sabbath could be put. 

So far as an admission charge is concerned, the amount to the 
individual visitor is of very little consequence, but the principle 
is everything. 

I hope that on the anniversary of Washington's birth in 1932 
that the new highway to Mount Vernon will be completed and 
will be dedicated as a part of the ceremonies on that occasion. 
How greatly would the feeling of respect and reverence for the 
memory of Washington be enhanced were it possible at that 
time to visit the home of George and Martha Washington and 
their tombs, knowing them to be the property of the Govern- 
ment. Every Government vessel passing Mount Vernon offers a 
salute, It seems somewhat out of place that that respect should 
be shown to something located on private property. This feel- 
ing is increased when one realizes that if the boat should land 
at Mount Vernon a charge would be made for the passengers to 
enter the place. 

I am not urging immediate action on this proposition, realiz- 
ing, as stated before, that it evidently does not impress all the 
people as it does me, but I am glad to lay the details I have 
before Congress for its consideration when public interest is 
sufficiently aroused to call for action. 


A bill to provide for the acquisition by the United States of Mount 
Vernon, the home of George Washington 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Director of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital, on behalf of the United States, is au- 
thorized and directed to negotiate with the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation of the Union, a corporation organized under the laws of Virginia, 
with a view to securing the interest of such association in the estate 
known as Mount Vernon (the home of George Washington), including 
the land, buildings, structures, improvements, furnishings, and equip- 
ment. The director shall not accept title to such property on behalf 
of the United States under this section unless the limitations upon the 
power of such association contained in the charter thereof to alienate 
such property are released, and the director is authorized and directed to 
take such action as may be necessary to secure the release of such limita- 
tions by the properly constituted authorities of the State of Virginia. 

Sec. 2. In the event that the director is unable to purchase the prop- 
erty of the association at a reasonable price, or to secure the release 
of such limitations in the charter, he is authorized and directed to 
condemn such property in the manner provided by law. 

Sec. 3. The property acquired under the provisions of this act shall 
be preserved and maintained as a public national memorial to George 
Washington. The grand council of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion of the Union in office at the time of the acquisition of such property 
by the United States shall, with the consent of the association, and 
under regulations prescribed by the director for the proper maintenance 
of the property and for the enjoyment of its use by the people of the 
United States, continue to manage such property for a period of 10 
years after such acquisition. 

Src. 4. There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to use the time al- 
lotted to me to refer to an address delivered a few days ago in 
the House by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BYRNS], 
which, in a way, is supplemented by a special article recently 
appearing in a Boston paper. 

Let me preface my remarks by quotations from the address 
of the gentleman from Tennessee. On page 3875 he says, re- 
ferring to me: 


* è> è He sought to criticize certain distinguished and outstand- 
ing Republicans in the body at the other end of the Capitol because 
they had had the courage to express their dissatisfaction with the 
indefensible tariff bill which he and his Republican colleagues on the 
Ways and Means Committee prepared * * *%, 


I wonder just what the gentleman meant when he spoke of 
certain “distinguished and outstanding Republicans” at the 


other end of the Capitol. If he refers to these Republicans as 
distinguished for their lack of loyalty to the party organiza- 
tion, and if “outstanding” means standing away from Repub- 
lican doctrines and principles I agree with him. If his defini- 
tion means that they are entitled to praise and distinction for 
their conduct, I do not agree with him. 

Continuing, he devotes a large portion of his address to the 
subject of unemployment, and then uses these words: 

There is a rising tide of resentment against the present national 
administration, due in large degree to the serious economic situation. 
I believe that in large part this resentment is caused, not because the 
administration has done nothing about it, but because of its indiffer- 
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ence to the seriousness of the situation, the attempt to dismiss it with 
a gesture, a contemptuous wave of the hand. 


Mr. Byrws also says: 


The Republican Party which is in control of every branch of our 
Government can not now disclaim responsibility for present conditions, 


In other words, the gentleman from Tennessee asserts that 
the President was indifferent to existing conditions and has at 
no time endeavored to improve them, Let us summarize a few 
of the accomplishments of President Hoover since he became 
Secretary of Commerce and also during his one year as Presi- 
dent, 

It is impossible to review all of his actions and recommenda- 
tions, because they are too numerous and too far-reaching, but 
any listing should include: 

First. The work of the national committees appointed by him 
on waste in industry, business cycles, recent economic changes, 
and wood utilization. 

Second. The creation of a more prompt, accurate, and com- 
plete collection of business statistics, to the end that the whole 
country will be informed as to trends. This work has extended 
through every fleld, but perhaps the outstanding examples are 
the survey of current business and the’ 1980 census, which for 
the first time in history will include a census of distribution and 
a census of employment. 

Third. Encouragement to the legitimate development of trade 
associations for the purpose of enabling each industry to recog- 
nize its own problems and cooperate in solving those problems. 

Fourth. Similar encouragement to the growth of regional asso- 
ciations to cope with local problems. The best example of this 
is the New Bngland council, whose inception was stimulated by 
President Hoover while Secretary of Commerce, and whose 
beneficial results include: 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 

(1) Was formed in November, 1925; consists of 72 men, rep- 
resenting agricultural, commercial, and industrial inievesta of 
the six New England States. 

(2) In connection with Vermont flood, fall of 1927, reestab- 
lished credit for relief of flooded area, with immediate subscrip- 
tion of a million dollars to aid stricken area. 

(3) Creation of New Bngland governors railroad committee, 
now working on analysis of the region’s transportation require- 


ments for determination of best method of consolidation plan 
for New England. 
(4) Cooperated with power interests of New England to ex- 


tend power interconnections between industrial centers and 
power service into rural districts. 

(5) Set up a study of current banking services for promoting 
closer relation between banks and industry. 

(6) Efforts to promote business stabilization in response to 
President’s national business survey conference by stimulating 
cooperation of manufacturers and communities to maintain em- 
ployment and normal business activity. 

(7) Stimulating community development whereby 67 local 
chambers of commerce have established industrial development 
committees or bureaus, in which New England railroads and 
public utility companies have heartily cooperated. Over 40 
individual communities have been stimulated to make surveys 
of their economic life. 

(8) In the field of recreation the council distributes 125,000 
copies of a directory of recreational literature to prospective 
vacationists throughout the country. 

(9) Has contributed to progress and stabilization of New 
England agriculture, with establishment of bureaus of markets 
in each State and setting up of official grades and standards for 
marketing farm products under authorized labels. 

Fifth. The building up of the export trade of the United 
States from $3,832,000,000 in 1922 to $5,241,000,000 in 1929. 

Sixth. The simplified-practice program, which has saved more 
than $300,000,000 a year. 

Seventh. The elimination of waste in industry campaign 
resulting in the saying of millions of dollars of preventable 
waste. 

Eighth. The encouragement of industrial, economic, and tech- 
nical research finding its most marked expression in the crea- 
tion of a fund of $10,000,000 for technical research. 

Ninth. The creation of the Federal Farm Board to deal with 
the problems of agriculture, 

Tenth. The call on Congress for passage of adjusting and 
protective-tariff legislation. 

Eleventh, The advocacy of construction as a balance wheel 
for industry, in order to maintain business activity and 
employment. 

And still the gentleman from Tennessee tells this House in 
his able manner that the President has waved away everything 
with a mere gesture! 
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Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRHADWAY. I prefer to finish my remarks, but I will 
yield now. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to refer back to what the gentleman 
said—I thought the gentleman was going to discuss the person- 
nel of the Senate with reference to their outstanding Repub- 
licanism. Did the gentleman read in the Washington Post this 
morning a story by Mr. Bargeron, of the Kansas City Star, in 
which he says that the President approves of the action of 
these distinguished oustanding Republicans? 

Mr. TRHADWAY. We read many things 
knowing they are not authentic. 

Mr. GARNER. This seems to be an authentic story by a 
gentleman who had lunch with the President. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am not at all certain that it was 
authentic, accurate, or true. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNS. I presume that the gentleman, by the statement 
he has just made, is trying to show that the President as Secre- 
tary of Commerce was mainly instrumental in creating the 
prosperity that followed after the war in the previous adminis- 
tration. I want to ask, if that be so, with his additional power 
as President, why he has not been able to continue it? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will get 
me time to elaborate on my remarks, I intend fully to cover the 
economic conditions, It is just a question of how much I am 
interrupted whether or not I shall be able to reach what I am 
trying to bring out. Of course, I do not mean to be discour- 
teous at any time, 

Mr. BYRNS. I hope the gentleman will get all the time that 
he desires. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I appreciate that. 

In these and a thousand other ways President Hoover has 
led the economic thought of the country for the past eight years 
in recognition of the evils of the recurrent business slump and 
the measures that must be adopted to reduce the extremes of 
business cycles, 

We have gone far along the right lines. General prosperity, 
employment, and high wages have never been so in evidence in 
any country at any time as in the United States in 1929. We 
are getting closer all the while to the ideal of abolition of 
poverty. 

Yet setbacks do come. Plan against them as we will, we have 
not been able to set up the machinery to avoid them altogether; 
1924 showed a dip of considerable proportions, 1927 one of less 
significance, and in the latter part of 1929 appeared another, 
from which we are now recovering. 

Now, the statement has been made that President Hoover did 
not meet the situation in November with constructive efforts, 
Let us examine that statement, 

In the first place, he secured the promise of important indus- 
trial leaders that there will be no cut in wages, and this promise 
has been generally adhered to. 

In the second place he obtained from labor leaders the assur- 
ance that no effort will be made during the unsettled state of, 
business to make demands for higher wages. 

Thirdly, he investigated the construction industry and found 
that the railroads, public utilities, States and municipalities, and 
others have, in their stated programs of construction, shown that 
there will be a larger volume of building in 1930 than in 1929, 
thus giving direct evidence of a positive factor in business 
progress. In this connection he organized in the Department of 
Commerce a unit on public construction which reports that— 

Governors of States indicate a State and local public works construc- 
tion program amounting to more than $3,100,000,000 for the year 1930. 

Federal Government work (excluding Federal highway aid, in order 
to avoid duplication) will amount at least to $275,000,000 more. 

The railways and other privately owned utilities have undertaken 
capital expenditure programs amounting to $3,250,000,000. The electric 
power industry alone is spending more than $400,000,000 for maintenance 
of existing plant. The total of these items, amounting to more than 
$7,000,000,000 constitutes a record for peace times, 

Construction contracts for public works and utilities for a limited 
area, and covering certain limited types of work, amounted to $112,- 
000,000 in January, the highest total for this month, more than twice 
as much as during December, 1929, and 68 per cent ahead of January. 


Fourthly, he called a general conference of business leaders in 
order that the country may hear from the lips of representatives 
of each branch of industry just what the situation and outlook 
was in each line of trade. These statements created confidence 
in other producers, dealers, and consumers, and confidence is a 
major cure for economie ills. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes, 


with a smile, 
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Mr. GARNER. In the early portion of 1929 the gentleman 
from Massachusetts was making a speech on the floor of the 
House and also questioning witnesses before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and I remember very well his recitation of 
the condition existing in Massachusetts with reference to in- 
dustry and his claim that an additional protection sheuld be 
given in order to take care of that situation. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Which protection we still need. 

Mr. GARNER. Existing in the early part of 1929. 

Mr. TREADWAY. We still need that protection. I am refer- 
ring to the country as a whole. I can explain conditions in 
Massachusetts very satisfactorily to myself, though probably 
not to the satisfaction of the gentleman from Texas, a little 
later, because I have the very latest telegraphic information from 
Massachusetts, which I intend to offer him if time is given, 
which I understand the gentleman from Tennessee will help me 
secure, 

Mr. HOWARD. And I also will be very glad to help the 
gentleman. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. COLLIER. My colleague seems to have studied this 
question very much, and in view of the statements made in the 
fall of 1928 by both the President of the United States and the 
gentleman who was subsequently elected President of the United 
States in respect to the unequaled prosperity the country was 
enjoying and would continue to enjoy, will the gentleman please 
state why this awful condition took place and what it was that 
brought it about? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, I am going to do that; but just give 
me time. Our friends on the Democratic side seem very anx- 
ious. I presume their brains are so fertile with inquiries that 
they do not want to let me reach the subjects in an orderly 
way, but would anticipate them. I appreciate the fact that 
they are seeing ahead to what I want to say, but give me time 
and we will try to get there. 

Mr. COLLIER. I shall try to help the gentleman all I can. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I thank the gentleman; that is fine. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the House has allowed me some 
time this morning, but I am perfectly willing to have the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts haye every moment of it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, I would not deprive the House of the 


pleasure of hearing from my friend from Nebraska [Mr. How- 
ARD], because we always enjoy his remarks and his original 
ideas. 

The newspaper article to which I referred earlier in my re- 
marks is a very fair statement of existing conditions. If care- 
fully read it would be found to do justice to both branches of 


Congress. The heading, however, which catches the eye, reads, 
“A Do-nothing Congress.” But in the article itself occurs this 
language: 


It is the Senate, rather than the House, that is responsible for the 
deplorable situation. Indeed, the responsibility should be placed on 
that part of the Senate known as the coalition, the southern Democrats 
and western Republicans, who have usurped control of the legislative 
machinery of the Government and have used it for their own purposes 
with little or no thought of the needs of the country as a whole, 

Ever since last September the coalition has applied itself to the task 
of writing a tariff bill intended to be beneficial to agriculture, and, 
equally as truthful, detrimental to industry. Whether it has been suc- 
cessful can be determined by statements that have been made since it 
begin its task. Surely industry has not approved of its efforts, as has 
been evinced ever since last fall. In the circumstances it would seem 
that agriculture would be fairly well satisfied. Yet a group of the 
outstanding agricultural organizations have issued a formal statement 
flaying the bill as unmercifully as any business organization has done. 
It is beginning to appear as though no tariff legislation at all will be 
enacted, unless, at this late date, there is a little indication of sanity 
in the Senate. 


This article to a large degree exonerates the House, so that 
the title, “A Do-nothing Congress,” should be modified and the 
blame placed exactly where it belongs. 

The House is not a do-nothing House. It has carried out 
the wishes of the administration and has followed in a political 
way the pledges made by the Republican Party to the people 
during the last campaign. 

There is considerable unemployment. This condition the 
Democrats will endeavor to lay at the door of the administra- 
tion, whereas such a charge is untenable. Frequent references 
have been made to the financial crash last autumn. Instead 
of criticizing the President in connection therewith, he should 
be praised for his prompt efforts to restore economic stability. 
Human nature was the chief factor in the sudden break in the 
stock market. For a long time stock prices had been going up 
until they had reached the point where they far exceeded the 
intrinsic values of the stocks themselves. Men and women lost 
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their sense of values through the continuous rise and daily 
reports of huge paper profits, 

An inflation of this kind is exactly the same as a boom in 
real estate, the only difference being that the number of per- 
sons involved is much larger. I happened to know something 
of the real-estate boom a few years ago in Florida. Prices 
went away beyond any possible actual value. The crash was 
sure to come, exactly as it did in Wall Street. What is the 
result? Florida is now getting back to normalcy. Its great 
crops will continue to be fruits, vegetables, and tourists, and 
not the price of sand mounds. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. There are four of you gentlemen here 
from Florida, and are the other three also ready to ask 
questions? 

Mr. GREEN. I hope so. I rise to say to my colleague that 
in addition to these sand dunes in our State we have some of 
the most fertile soil in the United States. 

Mr. TRHADWAY. I recognize the correction, but neverthe- 
less I think that sand predominates. Of course, it is not all 
dry, however; there is a chance to wet it in many places. 
[Laughter.} 

Let me illustrate the business condition resulting from the 
break in Wall Street by a story which I recently heard and 
which I regard as very probable: 

Two men were comparing notes. One told of the great profits 
he had made on paper. His friend asked: 

“ What are you going to do with the money you are making?” 

His reply was: 

“Buy a better automobile, buy my wife a piano and a fur 
coat, enlarge our house, and spend money very much more freely 
in every way than we have heretofore been able to do.” 

Shortly after the crash the friend met him again and in- 
quired if he had realized his profits. He replied that he had 
not, but that he was about even with his investments. 

“ What about the things you expected to buy?” 

He answered: 

“ This, of course, I have not been able to do; we have no piano 
or new automobile or new fur coat, and we are economizing 
more than we formerly did.” 

Multiply this situation by the thousands and you have the 
explanation for such slowing up in employment as may have 
occurred during the past few months. It is, however, to the 
future that we must look, and the future of business, to my 
mind, very largely hinges upon the action of the “ outstanding 
and distinguished men” my friend from Tennessee refers to, 
inasmuch as they definitely control the possibility of the pas- 
sage of a measure which will stabilize business and restore 
the confidence of the people. We will not have good times 
while this uncertainty as to the tariff exists, and if these men 
are as outstanding and distinguished as we are told they are, 
they can certainly perform a most patriotic and useful service 
for the American people by returning to the principles of the 
party to which in name they owe allegiance. I, for one, am as 
anxious to see agriculture prosper as any man in this House, 
but with agriculture prospering I want the cotton, the woolen, 
the silk, the shoe, and the other manufacturing establishments 
of New England to give employment to the thousands of our 
citizens in that section in order that they in turn may, through 
fair wages and proper return for their labor, be able to purchase 
the agricultural and manufacturing products of our sister 
States. 

I look to see common sense eventually prevail and a tariff 
bill passed which will in large measure do justice to all sec- 
tions of our country, as well as to those beyond our borders 
with whom we do business. I am confident that six months 
will see a tremendous difference in the existing situation. My 
friend from Tennessee warns his Republican friends that dis- 
aster awaits the Republican Party in the elections to be held 
next November. I am always delighted to have Democratic 
prophesies of success in February, because they invariably lead 
to Republican victories in November. This is the time of year 
for the Democrats to whistle and make prophesies. November 
is the time for Republicans to win elections. 

For the present, in view of the situation in the Senate and 
the inability of the House to be properly occupied until the 
decks are cleared in the other branch, I heartily indorse the 
suggestion which has been made that this body stand in recess 
for 3-day periods until such time as some business of impor- 
tance can be brought before us. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. ROMJUE. How about the election in Massachusetts this 
February? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, we have discussed the election in 
Massachusetts until there is nothing left to the subject. I am 
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willing to repeat the speech I made a few days ago, if the gen- 
tleman has not read it. 

In view of the picture of general business conditions painted 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, I have made inquiries of the 
largest employers of labor in my district, where there are paper 
mills, tool factories, print works, cotton and woolen mills, and 
a general diversity of industry. : 

The replies indicate that certain kinds of business are going 
ahead at full speed. In some of the communities employment is 
very good. Large paper mills report employing more hands 
than at any time during the past two years. While one paper 
mill is employing fewer persons, their production is as large as 
ever, due to improved machinery. y 

The greatest amount of unemployment is in the textile 
industry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts be permitted to speak for 
quite a while yet. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, let us make it definite. 

Mr. BYRNS. I ask unanimous consent that his time be ex- 
tended for 15 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
right to object to the request of the 
muy I ask if it is the plan of the 
that proceeding further along these 
for the tariff bill? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I reply to my friend from 
South Dakota by saying I am not vitally interested in the 
tariff bill. I do not know what kind of a tariff bill we will get. 
I am vitally interested in having the Senate enact some legisla- 
tion along the lines of a tariff bill that will be just as remote 
from the plans of the legislation which this House enacted as 
possible. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I shall not object, as I am 
in hearty sympathy with the idea of giving the gentleman from 
Massachusetts more time, because I think in that way we will 
be more enabled to consolidate our forces along certain lines 
that will make for a better tariff bill. 

Mr. HOWARD. And may I add that I am particularly inter- 
ested in the remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts be- 


The time of the gentteman from 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
gentleman from Nebraska, 
gentleman from Nebraska 
lines will lose more votes 


cause I am always an optimist and never a pessimist, and I be- 
lieve that if we will give him sufficient time, in November we 
will see the same results from the country that we witnessed 
in Massachusetts during this present month of February. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re 
quest of the gentleman from Tennessee that the time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts be extended for 15 minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Does not the gentleman remember that the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byens] forgot to mention in 
his recent speech the extremely hard times we had in Massa- 
chusetts in the latter part of 1913 and the early part of 1914 
under a Democratic administration? The people of Massachu- 
setts are too intelligent to want to return to Democratic rule. 
A Democratic administration means the South in the saddle 
and hard times. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes, I will say to my colleague from 
Massachusetts; I expect to touch on that later. I appreciate 
the courtesy of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] in 
asking that my time be extended 15 minutes. 

The greatest amount of unemployment, as I said, is in the 
textile industry. Fewer employees are at work in the cotton 
mills. This is due to increased production in the South, where 
lower wages and longer hours of work obtain. Changes in 
styles, quantity, and weight of clothing worn by women are also 
reflected in the output of the textile mills, 

The report from the State shows that there has been a notable 
increase in the volume of farm products, with consequent 
increase in number of farm laborers. 

This morning I received in my mail a clipping from a Massa- 
chusetts newspaper in reference to an effort to exaggerate an 
unemployment parade in the city of Worcester, carried on by 
our Democratic friends and certain others, and the letter accom- 
panying this communication is of considerable interest. In it 
the writer said: 


The inclosed clipping from our Springfield Union may interest you. 
After all their advertising, and after waiting more than two hours after 
the time appointed for the parade while they sent out in all directions 
to “dig them up,” they finally succeeded in mustering 30 men and 3 
women, Doubtless not all of these were of the unemployed. Some of 
them were those who off time went around to see what would happen. 
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Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. The gentleman said 
something about “the tremendous exaggeration that is being 
carried on by our Democratic friends and certain others.” Are 
the “certain others” he referred to the thousands and thou- 
sands of people in Massachusetts who are out of employment, 
or what others? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I could not properly, under the rules of 
the House, make personal references to gentleman at the other 
end of the corridor. I want to read to you the newspaper 
extracts that came from Worcester. I see my colleague from 
Worcester [Mr. Sropss] before me. Probably he would bear out 
the statement made in this article. It says: 


NO PARADE OF UNEMPLOYED IN WORCESTER—-ONLY ABOUT 33 ASSEMBLE IN 
ANSWER TO CALL FOR DEMONSTRATION, SO IT IS CALLED OFF 


Worcester, February 19.—A parade, planned from Belmont Hall to 
city hall yesterday afternoon under the direction of the Council of 
Unemployed Workers, affiliated with the Trade Union Unity League, was 
called off by the leaders about 2 o'clock because there were not enough 
“unemployed” on hand to make a demonstration worth while. 

The east side of the city was flooded early in the day with handbills, 
calling on the “unemployed” to assemble at Belmont Hall for the 
parade. 

At the time scheduled for the parade to start there were only 16 men 
in the hall, and there were more uniformed police officers present than 
that, because orders had been given to break up the parade, which had 
been planned without the formality of obtaining a permit. 

Officers were detailed to city hall early in the afternoon to prevent 
any demonstration, and the officers attending the police school in the 
State armory were held in reserve in case their services were needed. 

Chief of Police Thomas F. Foley took charge of the situation, but 
after waiting around a couple of hours, 80 men and 3 women, who had 
by then assembled in the hall, decided to abandon the parade, and they 
listened to an address by Max Lerner, an officer of the Communist 
League of Worcester. 

The meeting in Belmont Hall was the fourth held there during the 
past few days to discuss the subject of unemployment, and the 33 
assembled yesterday afternoon is sald to be the biggest attendance of the 
series, 


There was a great effort made to get up a parade of unem- 
ployed on February 18, and they actually got in line at the 
place they were to start 33 persons. That does not look like 
scenes in the old days, when the soup kitchens were opened and 
people lined up to get their dole of soup from the charitable 
institutions of the cities. They got only 33 persons who were 
unemployed and who were willing to parade. 

Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts. Is not the gentleman 
aware that in Boston about a week ago 1,500 men gathered in 
the Faneuil Hall and protested against unemployment? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I was speaking of an effort to have a 
demonstration in Worcester. We want free expressions, and 
Faneuil Hall has been used throughout our history for that 
purpose. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Are we to draw the conclusion that the 
industries of that section, with the exception of the textile 
industry, are on a good basis and on the upward trend? 

Mr. TREADWAY. They are on an upward trend, and I have 
statistics here to prove it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then, if that is true, instead of there 
being a necessity for further increases of the tariff schedules, 
the dissatisfaction should be attributed to something else? 

Mr. TREADWAY. We are speaking now of unemployment 
and the desire to restore conditions. The present condition Is 
the result of the tremendous stock-market crash of last fall 
I did not own a share of stock on margin at the time of the 
stock-market crash, and I hope my friend from Alabama did 
not have any. But we do know that thousands and thousands 
of men and women were endeavoring to get rich quickly on the 
stock market, When the crash came the reaction was inevi- 
table. Nobody is claiming that there is no unemployment. We 
claim that as the result of the crash in the stock market the 
President of the United States brought forward constructive 
programs that have restored the confidence of the people, and 
that as a result of that we are fast coming back to a normal 
business condition. When we reach a normal condition we 
will need to keep it there until the tariff is settled permanently 
and definitely. So far as the Hawley-Smoot bill is concerned, 
the hope is that it will be no longer delayed by the gentleman's 
party and a few members of our party in name only on the 
other end of the Capitol corridor. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. TREADWAY, Yes, 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. .As a matter of fact, the reaction in the 
stock market was due very largely, was it not, to the excessive 
optimism of the people, who evidently thought that there was 
no limit to Republican prosperity? [Applause.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. I am glad the gentleman brought 
that out. 

Mr. YON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes, I yield; but I hope the gentleman 
will make it snappy. 

Mr. YON. Did you not observe this, that the statements 
issued from the White House in the several years have had a 
tendency to increase that optimism? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No. Every statement that came out of 
the White House was honest, and in no sense were those state- 
ments made in the effort to inflate false values, whether in 
real estate or on the stock market in Wall Street. 

Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; but make it snappy. ‘ 

Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts. This will be snappy. Is 
not the platform on which ex-Senator Butler has declared he is 
going to run again for Senator from Massachusetts based on the 
proposition that he wants to restore prosperity to New England? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do not care to indulge in a political 
debate here, but if I were to comment in any way in answering 
my friend—and I certainly should not have referred to the 
coming campaign in the State of Massachusetts if he had not 
brought up the question—I would say that the statement made 
by the gentleman to whom my colleague has referred was to 
the effect that it was necessary for the Senate to have some 
business men in that body and some men of common sense. I 
thoroughly agree with that statement. 

Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts. In other words, he wants 
another Senator like Senator Warst of Massachusetts. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have no complaint to make about Sena- 
tor WAtsH. He knows it, and the gentleman from East Boston 
knows it. Now, to return to the subject matter before us. The 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byens] referred to the radio 
address of the Secretary of Labor, and I am very glad that 
permission has been given by the House to have that address 
printed in full. I have read most of it, and I commend a 
careful reading of it by the Members of the House. 

The gentleman from Tennessee has called attention, and I 
have referred to previously, to the unemployed of to-day. I 
have already said we admit there is unemployment. We admit 
there are men out of work, but we are fortunate indeed that 
following the terrific stock crash in New York we have only 
8,000,000 unemployed, as estimated by Secretary Davis. Bear 
in mind that this is only 3,000,000 out of the great body of wage 
earners of the country, and it is expected that the census to be 
taken this year will show a total of 30,000,000 in the wage-earn- 
ing classes in the United States at the present time. Will the 
gentleman from Tennessee go back to the time when his party 
relinquished the reins of government in 1921 and when the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics informed the Congress of the United 
States that there were 5,735,000 workers off the pay rolls of the 
country? There were those at that time throughout the coun- 
try who estimated the number unemployed to be much greater 
than that, but the figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor were accepted as reliable by the 
economists and statisticians of the country. So the percentage 
of unemployment in 1921 was very much larger than it is to-day 
and, as I have said, there were those at that time who estimated 
that the number of unemployed was much greater than the fig- 
ures I have quoted. However, these figures were compiled by 
the statisticians of the Department of Labor. In that connec- 
tion I want to say that the head of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics in the Department of Labor is Mr. Bthelbert Stewart, who 
originally was appointed by Woodrow Wilson, and he has been 
continued in office from that time on, so it must be agreed that 
the figures are accurate. In addition to that I will say that 
the original statistician in the department when it was organ- 
ized was probably a man best posted of any in this country 
along that line, and I refer to the late Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. How does the gentleman feel as a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, and what is his reaction to 
the request that Congressman RANKIN and myself have made 
that the Committee on Ways and Means report out a bill to pay 
the soldiers’ bonus in cash immediately as a means of relieving 
unemployment. 

Mr. TREADWAY. If we were here discussing that question, 
I would be only too glad to give my views upon it. I stated my 
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views in an executive hearing a few days ago, 
is not before us at this time. 

Mr, CONNERY. It is in reference to unemployment. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I prefer not to digress from my general 
subject matter. 2 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. A few days ago I made a speech 
with reference to unemployment, and as a result I received a 
4-page letter from the Secretary of Labor, and he specifically 
stated in that letter that he had no figures on unemployment 
and that he would not have any figures until the census was 
taken in April. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That had reference to the census in 
April, but the statement I make is as to present conditions. I 
do not know what the statement was, but if the gentleman dis- 
putes the accuracy of the figures I have given I can yery well 
substantiate them. The statement I refer to, and the one the 
gentleman from Tennessee referred to, appeared in a radio ad- 
dress which Secretary Davis delivered and which will be printed 
in to-morrow’s RECORD. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understood the gentleman to say he would 
like to discuss the question in which the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Connery] and I are very much interested, that 
of paying off the veterans’ adjusted-compensation service cer- 
tificates, but that he did not have the time. I will say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that if he would like to discuss 
that question I will be glad to help him get additional time for 
that purpose. 

Mr, TREADWAY. I will say to the gentleman that I do not 
think that has a bearing on the question I am now discussing, 
but if the gentleman thinks so and he wants me to discuss it, 
I will be glad to do so if I have the time. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman was discussing the unemploy- 
ment and depression which exists over the country. 

Mr. TREADWAY. But the gentleman will realize that I said 
unemployment was less acute to-day than it was when the 
Democratic Party was in power, and it is getting less and less 
acute every week. The percentage of unemployment is getting less 
from week to week, as I will show by figures of I can get to it. 

Mr. RANKIN. And it will be less acute when we come into 
power next year, but I am talking about these service certifi- 
cates just now. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am just as much interested in the wel- 
fare of the service men as the gentleman from Mississippi, but 
let me proceed, and if I have time when I get through, then we can 
return to anything having to do with the service men’s welfare. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will be glad to help the gentleman get more 


but that question 


time. 

Mr, TRHADWAY. In collecting information concerning em- 
ployment conditions, questionnaires are sent out by mail by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics to thousands of employers ask- 
ing the number of employees on their pay rolls and the amount 
of the pay rolls. Information of this character is gathered 
monthly. The questionnaires are sent North, South, Hast, and 


West. No questions are asked as to the polities of the officials 
to whom the questionnaires are sent. It is probable that every 
party is represented in the officials of these thousands of com- 
panies and there is no question as to the honesty of the officials 
as they report concerning employment. The figures are com- 
piled and published in an equally nonpartisan way. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is a scientific and not a political 
bureau. Its findings are based on accurate information and 
presented without fear or favor, 

We have passed through the critical period which grew out 
of the war. I refer to the overdevelopment of our industries, 
For instance, our mines can produce all the coal needed in a 
year in 6 months’ work; boots and shoes in 6 months’ work; 
window glass in 17 weeks; textiles in 6 months; steel in 8 
months, And so it is with many of our industries. 

In this connection it is a wonderful record that we have been 
able to absorb this overproduction with no great financial 
trouble in the period that has elapsed since the war. 

Furthermore, consolidations and changes in methods of pro- 
duction are continually releasing men from employment. We 
are also faced with finding employment for 2,000,000 boys and 
girls who are coming of work age every year, many of them 
from the agricultural districts, seeking employment in our 
cities. Over 300,000 immigrants are entering our country every 
year, even with our restrictive system, and nearly all of them 
are looking for work. Tens of thousands of men are being 
thrown out of employment by the modern machine. We have, 
to a remarkable extent, reabsorbed them into our industries, 
so that to-day the estimated unemployment is only half of what 
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it was when the Democrats turned the Government over to us 
and we faced this great overdevelopment problem. 

This statement can be very largely amplified, but I will not 
take the time to do it; but I will repeat, the country is healthy 
and prosperous, and this is largely due to the constructive pro- 
gram of the present administration. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts. The gentleman has made 
the statement that there was more unemployment in the last 
years of the Wilson administration than to-day in Massachu- 
setts. Has the gentleman any figures on that? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I said in the country at large. 

Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts. Well, what is the situation 
in Massachusetts? Does the gentleman maintain that in Massa- 
chusetts to-day there is less unemployment or more unemploy- 
ment than during the last years of the Wilson administration? 

Mr. TREADWAY. As I have said, I have telegraphic reports 
from all the large industries in my own district and, aside from 
the textile replies, the conditions in western Massachusetts, 
with which I am more familiar than any other, are prosperous ; 
and, further than that, let me add a word to my friend. 

There is always a period of unemployment in New England 
at this time of year. The gentleman knows that we have much 
seasonal employment in New England. There is no section of 
the country where there is as much seasonal employment as 
there is in our New England country, and, therefore, there can 
be and inyariably will be during the months of December, 
January, and February large numbers of our people unem- 
ployed. One of the reasons for this is that one of the great 
industries in my part of New England and in other sections as 
well is the care of summer tourists. It is like it is in Florida. 
It is the best crop we have, and of course there is not a bit 
of this travel at this time of the year. Consequently there are 
thousands of our people that at other times would be engaged 
in caring for tourists who to-day are perhaps unemployed or 
have to migrate to the happy clime of our friend from Florida 
in order to secure employment. 

Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts, Will the gentleman per- 
mit me to make a statement as to my district, Inasmuch as 
the gentleman has referred to his? I want to say for the gen- 
tleman’s benefit and for the benefit of the House that never 
in the history of my district has there been more unemployment 
than exists to-day, and this has been true since the beginning 
of the Republican administration. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That may be true, and, of course, my col- 
league would not make any statement that he did not believe 
to be true; but if it is true let him get certain other gentlemen 
to push this tariff bill, so that we can reestablish industries 
all through the eastern part of Massachusetts. In my section 
of Massachusetts we are not so much inyolyed in the shoe in- 
dustry, but the gentleman knows that he and his colleagues 
here haye been before the Ways and Means Committee and 
have spoken on the floor of this House as to the need, the abso- 
lute necessity in the eastern section of the State, for improved 
tariff legislation for the shoe industry; and have we got it or 
are we likely to get it in the next few weeks? No. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. I know that every time my district is men- 
tioned the gentleman immediately speaks of shoes, and this is on 
account of Lynn, but does the gentleman know that the General 
Electric Co., which has nothing to do with the shoe industry, is 
laying off men? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; I do not know that. 

Mr. CONNERY. Does the gentleman know that in his own 
district, in Holyoke, the paper mills are only working 12 days a 
month? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I know that I have statistics from the 
paper mills, and I will be very pleased to show them to the 
gentleman; and further than that, I want to say that the Gen- 
eral Electric plant is the largest employer in my district also, 
and I have statistics showing an increase in employment by 
the General Electric Co. during the last few months. In the 
city of Pittsfield I do not think there have been on the pay rolls 
of the General Electric Co. as many men and women as there 
are to-day. The number of employees has increased from about 
6,000 in 1927 to over 7,700 at the present time. 

Mr. CONNERY. In Lynn they are laying many of them off 
and only working the others three days a week. 

Mr, TREADWAY. Then they had better come to Pittsfield 
and get work. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. 
tive question? 
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Will the gentleman yield for a construc- 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Make it snappy and constructive. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Iam very much interested to know when 
the gentleman can promise us good times; at what date we are 
going to have good times? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have already explained why we do not 
have good times. We are anxious and waiting for good times. 
I would rather see this House adjourn to-night and not meet 
until the Senate passes the tariff bill and sends it to con- 
ference. That would be my vote on the matter; but when it 
comes to finding out when this can be done, let the gentleman 
ask his Democratic colleagues and those who are voting with 
them in the other branch. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The trouble with us is that we are not 
in power. You gentlemen have control of every branch of the 
Government. 

Mr. TREADWAY. We do not claim the kind that now exists 
in the other branch. The Republican Party, under the leader- 


ship of Herbert Hoover, is not in power in the Senate, 
I can not talk about the other branch, 


Mr. ABERNETHY. 
but the gentleman can. 

Mr. TREADWAY. We are in power here, and we have done 
our duty by the tariff and by the citizens of the country in the 
enactment of fair and constructive legislation, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I was hopeful that the gentleman could 
give us some idea as to when these good times that the gen- 
tleman speaks of will come. 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman will give me the date 
when the tariff bill will go on the statute books, then I can 
tell him when prosperity will come. 
yields McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman 

e 

Mr: TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Do I understand that 
the gentleman disclaims the progressive Members of the Senate 
as members of the Republican Party? 

Mr. TREADWAY. That matter has been rehashed so fre- 
quently, I guess we had better not agitate that question any 
more to-day. They are not our kind of Republicans, at least. 
They are mighty good Republicans when it comes to wanting 
votes out in the States that they come from. That is about the 
best I can say for that group. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; and this will be the last one. I 
can not yield any more. 

Mr. LOZIER. Does not the gentleman know that out of 
5,000,000 idle spindles four-fifths have been in New England? 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is what I have been trying to ex- 
plain. There are two reasons for that—one is the lack of a 
proper tariff and the other is competition in the South, where 
the rates of pay are lower and capital investments are not com- 
parable with those in New England. We are suffering to-day 
from sectional competition combined with a low tariff. 

The distinguished gentleman from Tennessee stated in his 
address: 


What the Hoover administration ought to do about it or can do 
about it I do not pretend to know. 


He repeated that statement again in his address. 

Gentlemen, that statement is thoroughly characteristic of the 
Democratic Party. They always know how to find fault with 
conditions and with what the Republicans are trying to do, but 
they never have anything to offer in a constructive way. 

President Hoover did know what to do. He called in the 
heads of great business and financial establishments of the 
country and prominent labor representatives. The first thing 
they agreed on was not to reduce wages, as had always been done 
in similar instances in the past, and to endeavor to keep up 
employment as rapidly as possible. The country is basically 
healthy and prosperous. The Secretary of Commerce has said 
that construction work to the extent of seven billions of dollars 
was in prospect for the spring. 

We have considerable unemployment in November, January, 
and February every year. The seasonal workers are come into 
the great centers, and in the most prosperous times we could 
always have a parade of the unemployed during that period. 
We admit unemployment, as is pointed out by the statisticians of 
the Government, but it is nothing like what we had when the 
Democrats turned the Government over to usin 1921. Thisis in 
accordance with the statistics shown by the Department of Labor. 

Beginning with the middle of December the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics started collecting émployment figures weekly in order 
to follow more closely the current fluctuations due not only to 
the depression but also to the holiday season and the custom 
of taking inventory and making repairs, 
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These reports showed that for the week ending December 23, 
there was a decrease of 1.5 per cent; for the following week of 
December 30 there was a still further decrease of 4.7 per cent. 
This downward trend was not unexpected, because the reports 
for previous years shows that there is usually a drop between 
December and January. 

With the beginning of the new year the trend turned upward. 
The weeks ending January 6 and 13 showed very substantial 
gains, although the level of employment in early January was 
still below that of early December. The reports since January 
13 show a continuation of the upward trend, indicating that the 
course of employment up to the middle of February, 1930, is in 
accord with the upward course that is usual in the same period 
in previous years, 

Starting with December 30, 1929, there was an increase in 
employment during the first week, to January 6, of 3.4 per cent; 
from January 6 to 13, 3.3 per cent; January 13 to 20, 0.5 per 
cent; January 20 to 27, 3 per cent; January 27 to February 3, 
3 per cent; or a total increase in employment from December 30 
to February 3 of 7.4 per cent throughout the country. 

I will insert in my remarks a statistical table showing these 
percentages of increase and decrease in numbers on pay rolls, 
with the percentage of changes in the various industries which 
report to the Department of Labor. However, the last date 
available is to January 20, 1930. 

Since the conference called by President Hoover, it seems that 
the Democratic Party has been trying to make matters worse. 
Did we Republicans in 1921 simply talk about the depression 
and do nothing to bring the country back to prosperity? No. 
We brought the country back to prosperity, and then talked 
about unemployment. And if the gentlemen on the other side 
of the House would think in terms of aiding our President in 
getting the unemployed back to work and thus help solve the 
problems confronting us they could then talk about unemploy- 
ment afterwards, as we did, they would be doing something 
worth while to solve the unemployment situation. 

We have some unemployment, but with the President we 
now have in the White House I am confident we will soon 
be back to normal business again. And all of you gentlemen 
across the aisle should be grateful that we haye a man in the 
White House who has shown us the way we should follow. 

The gentleman from Tennessee in his speech said: 

There is a sort of grimness in the humor of a situation where a 
corporation or other employer graciously witbholds reducing the pay 
of 4 man or woman who is not even on the pay roll. 


This is far-fetched, because these employers were representing 
plants that were in operation, and this promise safeguarded the 
many thousands at work, 

There are 45,000,000 men and women in this country who are 
gainfully employed. Of these probably 30,000,000, as it is 
expected will be shown by the next census, are wage earners. 
Most of them are on the pay roll. Reports from representa- 
tives of the Conciliation Service of the Department of Labor 
show that this agreement or understanding entered into between 
the President and these committees has saved many reductions 
in wages throughout the country. 

We are interested in the employment of the masses at good 
wages because that is the basis of prosperity. The great masses 
of our people are wage earners, and thus dependents, and they 
constitute the buying power of the Nation. 

That, my friends, covers to my mind the situation, both as 
we see it locally and as we see it through the eyes of the country 
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at large and through the constructive procedure which the gen- 
tleman now occupying the White House has pursued. 

Let us return to normalcy as rapidly as possible and instead 
of trying to destroy industry by too much talk about the situa- 
tion on the floor from the destructive viewpoint, build it up by 
establishing confidence in the people, restoring conditions as 
they were before the financial crash, and above all urge with 
all our might the prompt passage of the Hawley tariff bill, 
which when it emerges from conference will to my mind repre- 
sent the consensus of opinion of the Rephblican Party as sug- 
gested in the platform and requested by our distinguished Presi- 
dent. [Applause.] 

The tables referred to herein follow: 


Indicators bearing on the magnitude of the present recession in business 


jing con-| mobile 
tracts | output 


Base average, 1923-1925_ 


1922, average 
1923, highest month. 
1924, lowest month.. 


1928, average... 

1929, average 

1929, highest. month.. 
1929, December (lowest) 
1930, January ? 

1929, January- 

1928, January 


1 The figures here given for factory employment are those computed by the Federal 
Reserve Board from the original data of the Department of Labor with certain 
adjustments. The indexes represent employment during the week preceding the 
middle of the month, and not the average for the month as a whole. 

2 Certain Sgor are preliminary, 

* The weekly figures of steel-plant activity, which correspond roughly to steel-ingot 
production, show a further increase during the current weeks of February. 


Indicators of the business situation during the year 1929 as a whole 
(For the various index numbers, the average for 1923-1925 is taken as 100) 


Manufactures, quantity, index... 
Steel ingots, production 
long tons.. 
Automobiles and trucks, ee: 
tion. long tons.. 
Aoa quantity, index 
Crude petroleum, production 
barrels.. 
Coal, production. _..short tons.. 
Copper, smelter output from 
domestic ore short tons.. 
Construction contracts, 37 States. 
Revenue freight ton-miles 
Freight-car loadings, merchan- 
cellaneons, index.. 


432, 915, 000, 000 


108 
$1, 194, 000, 000 
128, 000, 


po 
Exports, quantity, 
Imports, quantity, index. 
Wholesale prices, all com 
ties, index 
Net profits of corporat: 
900 corporations. 
Partial report (806 corpora- 


1 Partly estimated. 


Employment— United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 


Number on pay Number on pay 
roll Per roll 


cent of} 


Paper and printing. , 5 . , 156) 


41, 181 
14, 631 


-8| 38, 966, 
:1) 64,378) 
75, 421| 


Paper and pulp 

Paper boxes 

Printing, book and job. 
Printing, newspapers 


Chemicals and allied products__._...... 


Chemicals. 35, 553 
Fertilizers_. 


Petroleum refining 


++! 
NRO 


16, 525| 

12,791 
7, 507) 

11, 013 


+ 


12, 875 
20,7 

8, 210) 
27, 122) 


12, 558 
21, 

ý 8, 135 
k 27, 141 


I+LE 
-ofo 


1 Plus less than 0.1 of 1 per cent. 
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Stamped and enameled ware. 
Brass, bronze, and copper products. 


Tobacco products 


Chewing and smoking tobacco and 


6, 684 
17, 801 


Automobiles 

Carriages and wagons 

Car building and repai 
railroad 


212, 302; 219,928) +3.6) 239, 731 
634 546 658 


22, 215) 
73, 080; 
256, 207 
14, 671 


143, 929) 
3, 622) 
14, 816 
Automobile tires.. 36, 503 
Shipbuilding... 26, 361 
Rayon... 10, 854) | 
Radio 5, 451 


Miscellaneous industries 


ot eta a implements 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies. ..._. 

Pianos and organs. 

Rubber boots and 


1, 985, ae i 905, 703 
3 Minus Jess than 0.1 of 1 per cent. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. UNDERHILL). The Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp] for 10 
minutes under the special order of the House. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I do not know how it is with 
the average one of my years, but I am always happiest when 
recalling incidents of my childhood. ‘Those incidents haye been 
thrust upon me this morning. I listened to the debate here 
during the past hour and I was carried back to the first political 
speech I ever heard in my life. It was out in Iowa. The Demo- 
cratic speaker spoke first. He damned every Republican—high, 
low, young, or old—from hell to breakfast. Then came the 
Republican speaker, and he denominated every Democrat in all 
the world as a horse thief. That debate back there in the old 
years has been magnificently reproduced here before me this 
morning, 

But I come now to talk to the House on a noncontroversial 
question. I might almost regret that there will be no objection 
whatever to the argument which I desire to present. Everybody 
will agree with it, everybody always has agreed with it, but 
still nothing happens, and the hideous practice to which I am 
now about to refer goes on like the brook, forever. A few days 
ago I received, and I dare say every Member of the House re- 
ceived, a communication from one of the heads of the depart- 
ments here in the city of Washington. That communication 
had inclosed with it an announcement, and each Member of the 
Congress was asked to give the greatest possible publicity to 
the announcement through their home newspapers. I rise now 
for the purpose of calling the attention of my colleagues to 
this evil practice, and asking that something be done to curb it. 
It can be curbed. We can curb it, and the only way to curb it 
will be to insist that hereafter every department of the Gov- 
ernment shall estimate a fair, a reasonable amount to be appro- 
priated in behalf of any advertising desired by that particular 
department. 

The matter to which I refer was a request sent to each Mem- 
ber of Congress to carry to the newspapers of the country an 
announcement made by the Coast Guard that recruits were de- 
sired. I do not like to beg advertising for myself and I do not 
like to beg advertising for my Government, but I sent a copy of 
the advertisement to every newspaper in my district, 125 of 
them, with the request that they give such publicity as they 
might be pleased to give to help my poor Government. I told 
them that we had no money with which to pay for the advertis- 
ing, but because of the interest which they ought to take in the 
Government I pleaded with them to give publication to the ad- 
yertisement. They did so. Some of them were so loyal to their 
Government that they gave them first-page position, as will be 
observed from the newspapers which I exhibit here. Others 
gave various positions, many of them preferred positions, in 
their newspapers. 
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What shall we do if this habit, this evil practice, is carried to 
its legitimate conclusion? We need not be astounded if in a 
little while we shall have the Interior Department writing let- 
ters to all of the gentlemen in Massachusetts, for instance, ask- 
ing if they will not be kind enough to call upon their codfish 
fishers and ask them to contribute a certain amount of codfish 
to be distributed among the Arizona Indians. 

And I apprehend that we need not be at all surprised if my 
friend ErLIs or my friend Nretson, from Missouri, shall soon be 
receiving a request from the War Department to go out among 
the producers of those magnificent Missouri mules and tell them 
the Government needs mules, and asking the Missourians to con- 
tribute a certain number. 

And you people of the Southland, where you grow the won- 
derful peaches, may some day be receiving a begging request. 
Do you not know that a canned peach is the best thing in the 
world to drive scurvy from the bodies of men? Pretty soon you 
may get a request from the Secretary of the Navy, calling upon 
all of you Representatives from the peach districts to go to your 
canneries and plead for a contribution of a suflicient number of 
peaches to drive scurvy off all the ships sailing on the seven 
seas under the American flag. 

I am not complaining. Nobody in particular is to blame for 
the practice, and nobody seems to certainly know how the evil 
practice can be cured. I know it is a shame to every one of 
you who have ever contemplated it—it must be—to see your 
Government in the present attitude of pleading for free adver- 
tising in the newspapers of the country. 

Mr. COLE. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. Is it not possible that by giving notice of such 
vacancies you may confer a benefit on many in your district 
who are out of employment? It is not only for the benefit of 
the Government; it is also for the benefit of the men who are 
seeking employment. 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, I realize that element enters into it, but 
not to an extent that the newspapers should be asked to give 
this advertising space, It is their only stock in trade, We haye 
no more right as a government to ask a country newspaperman 
to take the goods off his shelf and contribute them to our great 
Government than we haye to ask a railroad company to con- 
tribute transportation for us, And so I am hoping that the 
Members of this House will speak as they meet the heads of 
these various departments and ask them, when they submit their 
next estimates, to provide an estimate for a reasonable amount 
of advertising space in the newspapers of the country. [Ap- 
plause.] 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 

ceed for 10 minutes, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). 
of the special orders? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes; I would like to proceed now, if the gen- 
temen do not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent to proceed at once for 10 minutes, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I listened with very great inter- 
est to the remarks of my genial friend from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Treapway]. The gentleman made some remarks last week 
in connection with the election which occurred in the second 
congressional district of Massachusetts, where a Democrat was 
elected by a handsome majority over a Republican candidate, 
in a district that has always been strongly Republican, in 
which remarks he admitted that the real issue in that election 
was economic; that unemployment did exist to an unusual 
degree, and that was really the reason why a Democrat was 
elected in the face of the appeal made by Senator GILLETT and 
others to the good Republican men and women of that district 
to stand by Hoover. 

In view of that admission, I have been interested in the gen- 
tleman’s effort to-day to show that the country at large is, as 
he described, “in a state of great health and prosperity.” He 
has said in extenuation of the unemployment to-day, and as if 
that was an answer, that it is not as great as it was at the 
close of the Democratic administration in 1920 and 1921. Now, 
in reply to that I want to call his attention to an article in the 
New York Sun of February 20, referring to a report made by 
an official of the city of New York, in which it is stated: 


The unemployment situation is responsible for the steady increase in 
the number of persons given shelter in the municipal lodging house, 
according to a report issued to-day by First Deputy and Acting Com- 
missioner Charles J. Dunn, of the department of public welfare. 


I call the following to the particular attention of my good 
friend from Massachusetts: 


The daily average of lodgers for the six weeks ended February 15 was 
almost double that for the entire year 1920, the report shows. 

From my observation the applicants now are of a higher type than 
those of former years— 


Commissioner Dunn said. 


They are willing to work at anything in order not to have to live on 
the charitable generosity of taxpayers. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TreapwAy] made the statement that unemployment is on the 
decrease. I want to quote from an editorial from the New 
York Times of February 20, in which the Times says: 


Admittedly, it is not an agreeable situation which the department's 
figures to-day seem to indicate. January's decrease of nearly 2 per 
cent in manufacturing employment brings the total decrease since 
September to 12 per cent. The actual ratio of existing employment to 
that of 1926, which the department takes as its statistical basis, is the 
lowest of any month since these returns began to be compiled at the 
end of 1922. It is not greatly below the ratio of one or two months 
at the end of 1927, or two midsummer months in 1924, but it actually 
marks low level since the “ deflation days.” 

s > . > > + . 

But allowing for some variation in the number of manufacturing 
establishments reporting in different months, also for the fact that only 
a fraction of the plants enumerated by the census send any returns 
to the Labor Bureau, the decrease since September in number of 
workingmen employed would probably reach 750,000. In the 12,264 
establishments reporting last month, the indicated decrease exceeded 
425,000. 

. > . . > . s 

Employment during February and March has in this country almost 
invariably increased over January. 


It will continue to grow. 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. There is-no question as to the greatly 
increased unemployment throughout the country. I called at- 
tention the other day to the fact that the report of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor showed that there was a great increase 
in the ranks of the unemployed in union labor in January over 
that of the preceding month of December. 

But I want particularly to refer to the statement made by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, Trrapway] that the 
economic conditions at the present time are due to the failure 
of this Congress to pass the tariff bill. His attention was 
called to an article which appeared in the Washington Post 
this morning, and I feel rather that I am due an apology for 


Before the rest 
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the remarks I made the other day when I stated that no one 
knew where the President stood. It seems that I was mistaken. 
Here is a gentleman, Mr. Edwin G. Pinkham, of the Kansas 
City Star, who is said to be a close friend of the President, 
a gentleman who had lunch with the President, and he under- 
takes to tell us, according to the Washington Post, just what 
the President thinks of the tariff bill now pending in the 
Senate. I read: 


After discussing the political considerations that govern tariff mak- 
ing, Mr. Pinkham’s article reads: 

“But to-day we have the amazing spectacle of a Republican President 
prepared to accept a tariff bill made by the Democrats and insurgent 
Republicans, for no better reason than that it is the kind of a tariff 
bill this Republican President had asked a Republican Congress to enact. 


TWO COURSES EXPLAINED 


“The Democrats in the Senate, with the aid of their insurgent Re- 
publican allies, were in a position,” the article continues, “to make 
choice of two courses, They could have permitted the Senate Finance 
Committee, dominated by such Republican high tariff apostles as Smoor, 
REED, and BINGHAM, to write the bill and then capitalize it politically, 
or they could adopt the constructive course of rewriting the bill—with 
the repulsive possibility of giving the President the kind of a bill he de- 
sired—in accordance with the political theories of their party. 

“ After a bitter internal struggle the Democrats decided to be honest. 
Heaven knows what the decision cost them, but I am informed several 
of thelr leaders were so humiliated by it they could not lift their bowed 
heads for days. 

“ But, after carefully weighing the alternative possibility, the Demo- 
cratie leadership did decide that in this case honesty was the best politi- 
cal policy, and the Senate coalition is rewriting the bill in such a way 
that the President can sign it. Here, too, is involved a grave question 
of political form. Can a Republican President, whose own party had 
ignored his tariff wishes, accept what he had desired from the hands of 
another party? It may be predicted that President Hoover can and 
will.” ` 

HOOVER SATISFACTION CLAIMED 


The article reveals that Mr. Hooyer is well satisfied with having called 
the extra session because he realizes that that was the only way in 
which his farm legislation could be given a start, and also because work 
was at least begun on the tariff and now there is the likelihood of his 
having both the tariff and the farm legislation in the first year of his 


office. 

The article pictures Mr. Hoover, indeed, as being quite complacent in 
the present situation, instead of worried, as many political commentators 
have believed. 

“ He asked his party for legislation to redeem his program and is get- 
ting it from another party,” comments Mr, Pinkham. “He asked for 
certain administrative features in the tariff bill, and Congress gave him 
others that be didn’t desire. But he is getting the tariff rates, as be- 
tween eastern industrialism and western agriculture, that he did desire; 
and because he believes these revised schedules will provide the but- 
tress he feels is necessary to the working of the farm legislation of the 
extra session he will approve the tariff bill when it comes to him. 


POLICY TO BE TESTED 


“ Thereafter it will be seen whether the Democrats, having given the 
President what he desired, will gain or lose by these new political tac- 
tics. If they don't succeed in giving the administration a setback in 
the congressional elections next autumn, honesty as a political policy 
will itself take the setback.” 

Without question this is the most authoritative comment of the Presi- 
dent's view on the tariff that has been made. He has studiously avoided 
being drawn openly into the fight. The progressives have frequently 
professed to believe that they were carrying out the President’s views, 
but it is doubtful if they seriously believed it. Mr. Hoover's position 
has been an enigma to Democrats, Progressives, and regular Repub- 
licans alike, although the latter long ago came to the conclusion that 
while the President might not be against them he was certainly not 
with them. 

Senator GRUNDY, without seeking to analyze the reason for the Presi- 
dent's reticence, decided months ago that for all practical purposes the 
President was against the easterners. It was last September that the 
Philadelphia Manufacturers’ Association, with which the Senator was 
closely identified, sent out circulars declaring that the tariff debacle, 
as the Pennsylvanians viewed it, could be laid right at the door of the 
White House and nowhere else, 

CRITICAL REMARKS RECALLED 


And only a few weeks ago the Senate lobby committee brought out 
that at a previous date Senator Grunpy has made some very uncompli- 
mentary references to Mr. Hoover, and the Senator made no effort to 
explain them away. He was content to let them stand at this late day. 

Mr. Hoover's revealed attitude gives more significance to one incident 
of his conference Tuesday with House and Senate leaders. It was un- 
derstood at the time that Mr. Hoover said there must be a tarif bill, 
that one must be passed. Newspaper men thought this a quite definite 
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utterance for Mr. Hoover, but some of the conferees insisted that no 
significance attached to it, as “ everybody" agreed that there must be 
a bill. 

Now, it is doubtful if everybody was in such agreement. There have 
been many indications of late that the Old Guard would like to kill the 
bill, and, from its viewpoint, well it might. 

To say the least, Senator GRUNDY can not have Mr. Hoover's happi- 
ness in mind by circulating that western article around here, 


The subject of my—I will not say criticism—but my com- 
plaint against the President of the United States is his failure to 
tell the Congress of the United States and the people of this 
country just where he stands in reference to this tariff legisla- 
tion that is pending. [Applause.] There is no one in the Sen- 
ate or in the House who is able to say exactly where he stands. 

Now, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] 
says that this economic condition is due to the failure to pass 
the tariff bill as it passed the House. My reply to that is that 
the President evidently does not agree with him, or if he does 
agree with him, then he is not measuring up to those qualities 
of leadership that the people expected of him, because if he 
believes as the gentleman from Massachusetts does, he should 
tell the Congress and the people of the United States just where 
he stands and in his own language instead of contenting himself 
with the statement that the Congress ought to speedily pass the 
tariff bill. [Applause.] 

Under leave to extend, I submit the following editorial, which 
appears in the Baltimore Sun of February 19, relating to this 
subject: 


[From the Sun, Baltimore, Wednesday morning, February 19, 1930) 
HOW TO GET SPEED 


If President Hoover is completely sincere in his desire to have the 
Senate hurry up the tariff bill, instead of merely being desirous of doing 
a little buck passing, the best way he can promote the realization of 
this desire is to give the Senate a few clues about which direction he 
wants it to go. It is all very well to say: “I would appreciate it if 
you would hurry up,” but such a request, to have any real usefulness, 
should include some advice about where to hurry. 

As a matter of fact the Senate has been doing a remarkably sustained 
job with its consideration of a tariff bill, and in spite of the fact that 
it has long since lacked the encouragement of any great public interest. 
Viewed in the perspective of tariff-making history in this country, it 
seems rather doubtful if either branch of Congress has ever conducted 
a tariff debate on a more informed plane or has kept more steadily on 
the job. The principal delay has arisen from the fact that an honest 
job of tariff making could easily absorb the complete time of a national 
legislative body. 

For such delay as there has been, however, the responsibility belongs 
much more on the White House than on the Senate. As has been so 
frequently pointed out in these columns, President Hoover told Con- 
gress at the outset of its tariff-making activities that the purpose of a 
limited revision should be farm relief and the relief of a few industries, 
unnamed, from insurmountable foreign competition. Then what bap- 
pened? The House, under the lash of its leaders and great industrial 
interests, tossed President Hoover’s message out of the window, and 
proceeded to indulge in a reckless general revision of the tariff which 
boosted many rates far beyond the pale of common decency. Did Presi- 
dent Hoover say anything? No; he said absolutely nothing. Pre- 
sumably he was gratified by the speed shown. 

This yery speed of the House, however, resulted in the Senate being 
handed what even a number of stanch Old Guardsmen agreed was an 
outrageous bill. And having tossed into the bill enormous increases 
in the tariff, the House made it incumbent on the Senate to dig up 
reasons why these rates should be knocked down. The House asked 
for reasons why they should be boosted. It acted largely on faith. 
But it is a peculiarity of tariff making, completely recognized by all 
those engaged in it, that while a disorganized group of consumers is 
not able to make effective insistence that increases be justified, de- 
creases in tariff rates can only be accomplished after conclusive 
argument. 

As a result of this well-known fact the Senate has been called upon 
to put in a great deal of effort and research to offset a lot of utterly 
reckless tariff boosting by the House. Much of this enormous labor 
could have been sayed at any time if President Hoover had simply 
said that the House, so far as he was concerned, had gone on a wild 
tariff-boosting spree, and he for one would not stand for it. It 
should have been perfectly clear to him the House had completely 
ignored his message, but having delivered it he retreated into silence. 
As a result the Senate has been plugging along, without guidance or 
encouragement from the White House, trying to carry out the general 
purpose outlined in the President’s tariff message. 

If President Hoover wants speed on the tariff, let him say where he 
stands on his own message. Since the House scoffed at it, and he 
said nothing, his position is in doubt. He can get speed in tariff 
making in the Senate if he will drop this pose of noninterference and 
assert some leadership. He won’t get it merely by saying hurry up. 
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He may succeed in making a few people think the blame for the delay, 
such as it is, lies with the Senate. But he won't succeed in convincing 
many. Mr. Hoover’s responsibility for the delay is too clear. 

Also, the following editorial on the same subject from the 
Washington Daily News of February 21: 

OBSTRUCTIONISTS 

President Hoover is trying to speed up Congress. That is a good 

idea. There is much to be done. Many important bills are in danger 


of snuffing out in the legislative jam. 

But to blame the Senate Progressive-Democratic coalition is absurd. 
It is true 
It is not true, however, 


It is true that the tariff fight is responsible for the delay. 
that the coalition is holding up the tariff bill. 
that the coalition is to blame for that. 

The administration itself bas created this situation. If the Repub- 
lican Old Guard, which dominates the House, had passed the kind of 
tariff revision and equalization pledged by Hoover in the campaign, 
and requested in his message calling the special session, the Senate 
coalition would have pushed through such a bill almost automatically. 

Instead, the House G. O. P. reversed the Hoover policy and wrote 
the highest tariff extortion bill in history, and the Old Guard con- 
trolling the Senate Finance Committee followed the example of the 
House. 

It has taken the Senate coalition six months to undo some of the 
harm done by the rule-or-ruin Republican leaders. 

And that is not all. Unless the Republican leaders, to whom the 
President is now appealing for speed, get it into their heads that the 
coalition and the consumers of the country are not going to stand for a 
general tariff increase a lot more time will be expended before the bill 
is in shape to send to the President. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Tennessee has expired. 

Under the special order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MEAD] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

PROHIBITION IN CANADA 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, if you 
will be patient and refrain from asking questions, I will try to 
finish within the time allotted to me. If there be time remain- 
ing I shall then be yery happy to yield to anybody who has a 
question to ask, 

During the last few weeks we have been treated to a variety 
of excellent speeches on the prohibition question. The operation 
and effects of prohibition bave been traced for us from the 
earliest period of recorded history. Its virtues and vices were 
illustrated and demonstrated by quotations from the illustrious 
figures of antiquity, by Biblical references, and by the operation 
of ancient prohibitory statutes. Comparisons have also been 
made by illustrating the progress or failure of prohibition in 
distant lands and among people of unlike character with citi- 
zens of our country. I believe, however, the most forceful and 
effective illustration of modern prohibitory legislation can be 
found in a review of the history of this question as has taken 
place in the Dominion of Canada. There they have subjected 
the regulation of intoxicating beverages to wise and beneficial 
changes, which has been possible under their democratic gov- 
ernment, The comparison with Canada is better than any other 
comparison, because Canada is a closer neighbor. Its eco- 
nomic and social problems are more like our own. The habits, 
customs, culture, and other attributes of its people are more 
like ours than is the case in illustrations heretofore made in 
this Chamber. Then, too, Canada has been a pioneer among the 
nations in prohibition reform as well as one of the most tem- 
perate countries in the world. Therefore I believe a review of 
the prohibition question in recent years in Canada is of vital 
concern to the student of the question who is seeking its proper 
solution. The Dominion Government, like our own, has had a 
troubled and complicated history in connection with the general 
question of prohibition. Without investigating its early at- 
tempts to achieve prohibition, let us begin with the adoption of 
the so-called Canadian temperance law of 1878, which provided 
a method of local option on a large scale. 

Under the Canadian temperance act, which was known as the 
Scott Act, a petition signed by .25 per cent of the electors of any 
eounty or city would bring about a vote to determine whether 
prohibition should be enforced, and it was only necessary to 
secure a bare majority to bring about such enforcement. A ma- 
jority in favor of prohibition would make it the law for a period 
of three years. Violators were punished by a fine of not less 
than $50 or by imprisonment for one month for the first offense, 
the penalties were doubled for a second violation, and for 
a third or subsequent offense imprisonment of not exceeding four 
months without the option of a fine was compulsory. After 
the passage of the Scott Act Prince Edward Island and a num- 
ber of counties in Quebec, Ontario, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
and Nova Scotia voted to come under the operation of this law. 
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This all occurred years prior to the war and before the recent 
provincial dry laws were considered. While the law was rig- 
idly enforced wherever it was adopted, its observance seems to 
have proven unsatisfactory to the advocates of provincial as 
well as national prohibition. Agitation continued and the dry 
advocates, dissatisfied with local enforcement and desiring also 
to thrust prohibition upon districts which had not already ap- 
proved the law, or who, after trying it, had abandoned it, sought 
rto secure its enforcement by the passage of legislation in the Do- 
minion Parliament. Such a measure was subsequently passed, 
providing for a general plebiscite on this question. The vote re- 
sulting from the plebiscite was 278,380 votes in favor and 264,- 
693 votes against the general prohibition law; this gave a dry 
majority of 13,687. However, the Government, as well as the 
Parliament, decided that such a scant majority was insufficient 
to warrant the passage of a general prohibitory law. It was, in 
their judgment, an inadequate expression of popular opinion. 

The next important step in the direction of prohibition 
eccurred in 1907 when Prince Edward Island adopted 
a prohibition law which was revised in 1917 to make more 
effective the enforcement of the law. Nova Scotia adopted 
provincial prohibition in 1910, excepting only the city of Hali- 
fax from its provisions. The city, however, approved prohibi- 
tion in 1916. Prohibition became the law in Manitoba in June, 
1916, the majority in favor thereof approximating 2 to 1. Pro- 
hibition in British Columbia came into force in 1916, which 
was approved by a referendum, although receiving an adverse 
vote of the soldiers who were overseas. Alberta went dry in 
1914. Its dry law was approved by a popular vote in 1915, the 
vote being 58,295 to 37,509. Later on, in 1916, a more rigid act 
came into operation in Alberta. New Brunswick joined the 
dry Provinces in May, 1917, and this law was confirmed by 
popular vote in 1920. Ontario’s dry law was passed in 1916, 
and the referendum thereon taken in 1919 resulted in 772,041 
favoring its being made permanent as against 365,365 in oppo- 
sition. The Province of Quebec adopted war-time prohibition, 
but by a vote of 9 to 1 in a popular referendum turned to the 
sale of beer and wine under license, with the sale of stronger 
drinks under government control. Saskatchewan adopted pro- 
hibition in 1916, displacing a dispensary system in which liquor 
was dispensed from government-owned liquor shops. It should 
be noted here that the Provinces of Canada had by this time 
experienced the operation of the so-called licensed system 
which permited the saloon, the local-option system, which was 
in operation for years, and now it had adopted rigid and 
severe prohibition, in all cases by vote of the people. 

It should also be noted that the several provincial acts did 
not prohibit manufacture in one Province for export into an- 
other, as that could only be done by the Dominion itself, and this 
was done by an order in council by the Dominion Government in 
March, 1918, prohibiting importation into any Province which 
had adopted prohibition, and it also prohibited the manufacture 
of aleoholic liquors within the Province where prohibition was 
the law. Therefore, Canada underwent the experience, or ex- 
periment, the United States is now undergoing. An unbiased 
investigation of the results of prohibition in the several Prov- 
inces of the Dominion reveals a history paralleling the history 
of the Volstead law in our own country. Agents were appointed 
to enforce prohibition by the Dominion Government, as well as 
by the several Provinces, and also by cities and towns. The 
history of corruption, of lawlessness, and demoralization among 
enforcement officers is similar to our own experiences. The 
record of prosecutions and convictions rose with the life of the 
law, searches and seizures increased at an alarming rate, and 
the rise in intoxication convictions is in step with the records 
of the United States. Rum running and bootlegging increased 
tremendously in every Province of the Dominion. Cargoes of 
liquor were shipped into the Dominion from European countries, 
as well as from the West Indies, and much liquor was smuggled 
over the American border. When these smugglers or rum run- 
ners were caught, it was difficult in many instances to secure 
convictions. Jurors, and, in some instances, magistrates, dis- 
regarded evidence, perjury was common, and second offenders 
were let off with fines instead of jail terms. Speakeasies blos- 
somed forth everywhere, and home-brew and bootleg rum could 
be secured at a price which would fit anyone’s pocketbook. 
The spectacular raids of the dry agents were chronicled in 
the daily press. Hijacking even by Government agents became 
almost as common in Canada as it is in the United States. 
Federal prohibition agents iterated and reiterated their deter- 
mination to pursue a policy of vigorous enforcement, and at 
times issued commendatory statements of the progress and bene- 
fits of prohibition in Canada. 

As the years went on and the futility of prohibition -began 
to assert itself, more drastic laws were demanded, increases in 
appropriations were granted, court congestion was relieved by 
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increasing the number of judges, the physicians, the industries 
requiring alcohol, and even the clergy were embarrassed and 
at times placed in the category with bootleggers. As an illus- 
tration of this feeling, a leading prohibitionist made this state- 
ment concerning physicians: 


Some of them should be tarred and feathered. But if the temperance 
act were enforced rigidly, the whole profession would be up in arms. 
In fact, they have threatened to strike against liquor, and if they did 
that, it would give impetus to the bootleg trade. 


Gradually the evils resulting from prohibition became so 
pronounced that grand juries investigating crime condemned 
prohibition and charged the law with the responsibility of the 
alarming increase in the number of crimes in Canada. Mayors 
of cities demanded the repeal of prohibition because evil condi- 
tions resulting therefrom were getting the better of them. Res- 
olutions were adopted by city councils, by women’s organiza- 
tions, by temperance societies, and in general by leaders in every 
walk of life in the Dominion. 

As a result of the bitter opposition developed among the peo- 
ple resulting from the prohibitory laws, eight of the nine Proy- 
inces have already repealed prohibition. All of these Provinces 
now have government-controlled sales of liquor, and it should 
be noted right here that the people of Canada, not its Federal 
or provincial representatives, adopted the various methods of 
prohibiting and controlling the liquor business in Canada. 

The people in the first instance adopted the Scott Act, con- 
ferring local option upon the Provinces, the counties, and the 
cities that desired to come within its provisions. It was the 
people of Canada that adopted bone-dry prohibition, and again 
it was the people of Canada that substituted for prohibition the 
present system of government control now in operation in 
eight of its nine Provinces. Therefore we can secure enlighten- 
ing information on this question by a close study and inyestiga- 
tion of the developments in Canada in recent years, without 
resorting to ancient history or the experiences of strange 
people in distant countries. Of the several methods for deal- 
ing with the liquor question that of government control has 
proven to be the most successful there. This statement is veri- 
fied by the fact that eight of the nine Provinces have within a 
few years discarded bone-dry prohibition to embrace the gov- 
ernment-control method, and to cite the most recent action 


in this connection on the part of the people we need but to 


inquire into the results of the elections in Ontario. In that 
most recent election, held last November, the public voted em- 
phatically for government control, even the rural districts 
elected advocates of liquor control, defeating prohibition candi- 
dates, The so-called dry belt of agricultural Ontario voted 
strongly in support of the wet Conservative Party, joining with 
the urban constituencies in making the decision almost unani- 
mous. The forces favoring government control swept Ontario 
with the greatest political victory in its history. The Conserva- 
tive Wet Party now has 90 seats, as against 77 in 1926, while the 
Progressive Party, that stood for bone-dry legislation, has but 3 
representatives in the Provincial Parliament. The only sen- 
sible conclusion one can arrive at is that the overwhelming 
majority of the public that have had an opportunity of witness- 
ing the results under local option, bone-dry prohibition, and 
government liquor control favor government control. 

Their support of bone-dry prohibition in 1916 was based on 
theory, while the vote of confidence accorded the conservative 
government in returning it to power in 1926 on a platform 
providing for the liquor-control system was a vote against 
the evils that developed under bone-dry prohibition, but by the 
vote of November last, after three years of experience with 
Government control, the people of Ontario registered their ap- 
proval of this method of dealing with the problem. In Nova 
Scotia another plebiscite was held, in which the people were 
asked to vote on one of two questions. The first, Are you in 
fayor of continuing the Nova Scotia temperance act? And the 
second, Are you in favor of the sale of alcoholic liquor under a 
government-control act? The vote in favor of the latter was 
23,000 greater than the opposition, and 10 years ago the vote for 
prohibition exceeded by approximately 60,000 the vote of the 
wets. In reporting the election one paper stated that rum run- 
ners and bootleggers joined with the prohibition forces in oppo- 
sition to Government control. The emphatic majorities in favor 
of government control in both Nova Scotia and Ontario attest 
to the popularity of the Canadian method, and I believe there is 
growing sentiment in favor of government control by States 
here in our own country. Prince Edward Island is the only re- 
maining Province in Canada where a citizen may not openly 
purchase alcoholic beverages, and from latest reports as to condi- 
tions there, it is about ready to depart from its present dry 
company—namely, the United States and Finland—and join with 
its neighbor Provinces by adopting a system of government con- 
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trol. Prohibition never caused a shortage of liquor on Prince 
Edward Island, it being abundantly supplied by the French 
islands off Newfoundland. It might be said in passing that 
Newfoundland adopted prohibition in 1917, and after an experi- 
ment lasting seven years rejected it in 1924 to embrace govern- 
ment control. A résumé of the vote on the question of prohibi- 
tion and government control follows: 

Alberta adopted prohibition in 1915, the vote being 58,000 for, 
37,000 against. 

Alberta repealed prohibition in 1923, the vote being 96,000 for, 
64,000 against. 

Ontario adopted prohibition in 1916; the referendum vote 
taken in 1919 was, for prohibition 772,041, against 365,365. 

Ontario repealed prohibition in 1926 by electing the Conserva- 
tive Party, pledged to government control. 

Manitoba adopted prohibition in 1916, the dry majority being 


24,000. 

Manitoba repealed prohibition in 1923 by a wet majority of 
40,000. 

Saskatchewan adopted prohibition in 1917 by 95,000 votes for, 
23,000 against. 

Saskatchewan repealed prohibition in 1924 by 
referendum. 

British Columbia adopted prohibition in 1917 by popular vote. 

British Columbia repealed prohibition in 1921 by 75,000 votes 
for, 29,225 against. 

Quebec adopted prohibition as a war-time measure. 

Quebec repealed prohibition by a 9 to 1 vote adopting govern- 
ment control, 

Néw Brunswick adopted prohibition in 1920 by a majority 
of 20,000. 

New Brunswick repealed prohibition in 1927. 

Nova Scotia adopted prohibition in 1916 and in the plebiscite 
10 years ago the vote was 80,000 for, 23,000 against. 

Nova Scotia repealed prohibition in 1929 by a majority of 
23,000. 

Newfoundland adopted prohibition in 1917. 

Newfoundland repealed prohibition in 1924 (Newfoundland is 
not a part of the Dominion Government). 

Prince Edward Island held a referendum on the question 
July 18, 1929, the resuit being, for prohibition 11,471, for gov- 
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ernment control 8,080; showing a steady increase in the number 
favoring government control over previous referendums. 

Of the several methods adopted by the Canadian Provinces, I 
believe the Quebec plan to be the best for our great industrial 
States, and the Ontario plan would improve conditions in the re- 
maining States. In Quebec the sale of wines and beers by license 
is permitted, while spirituous liquors are dispensed by govern- 


ment stores. Under the strict regulation of the Quebee Liquor 
Commission this method reduces the consumption of strong in- 
toxicating drinks, encourages drinking the milder beverages, 
and eliminates as far as possible drinking in the homes. In all 
the Provinces local option permits any city or town to become 
dry, and if they do so the provincial as well as the Dominion 
Government aids in the enforcement of the law. A study of the 
Canadian method of controlling the liquor question would, I 
believe, prove helpful to the Wickersham Commission, and I 
hope it will do so. 
THE QUEBEC SYSTEM OF LIQUOR CONTROL 


In the Province of Quebec the government permits light beers 
to be retailed by grocers at a low price. To a liquor commission 
composed of men of character and integrity, and independent of 
the existing government, is given the control over the sale of the 
stronger alcoholic drinks. This commission sells the lighter 
wines at a very low price, even eliminating a reasonable profit 
in order to encourage, I presume, the sale of the lighter wines. 
The stronger wines and spirits are sold at a much higher price, 
which refiects both the federal excise and the expenses and 
profits of the commission, The taverns of Quebec licensed to 
sell the lighter beverages are novel in America. They can not 
sell any strong liquors, chairs and tables are provided for their 
patrons, treating is prohibited, and the whole atmosphere differs 
from the bar as we remember it. 

The Quebec tavern is only permitted in such cities, towns, and 
villages as permit it, and the individual who is licensed by the 
commission to operate a tavern must be a man of known charac- 
ter and integrity. The cheapness of the lighter wines and beers, 
sometimes referred to as nonintoxicating beverages, has reduced 
radically the consumption of hard liquors and has likewise elim- 
inated the bootlegger and his operations. Strong liquors, as I 
have stated, are dispensed at the liquor shops, one bottle being 
the limit any one person may purchase at a time. Strong liquor 
is expensive. Few, therefore, can afford it. It can not be drunk 
in public, thereby eliminating the evils resulting from treating. 
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That the Quebec plan is popular with the people of the Province 
is reflected in the elimination of prohibition as a question of im- 
portance in the@olitics of the Province. Those who condemn it 
are in most part outsiders who know little of its operation or 
who are interested in promoting a less effective method of liquor 
control. The annual report of the Quebec Liquor Commission 
for the year 1928-29 shows the gross receipts from sales to be 
$27,007,430, with expenses totaling $9,629,059. The provincial 
treasury of Quebec was enriched by $8,043,752, while customs, 
excise, and sales taxes paid to the Dominion Government 
amounted to $9,334,619. 

In Ontario, British Columbia, and other Provinces, a further 
reform has been adopted which prevents the purchase of liquors 
to all except those who have a permit or license to buy. This 
permit, issued by the commission at a nominal charge, gives the 
vendors control oyer the individual consumption, for each pur- 
chase is properly recorded on the permit and there is a limit to 
the amount which any individual may purchase. Unlike 
Quebec, however, liquor purchased in Ontario, British Columbia, 
and other Provinces where the permit system is in vogue, is of 
necessity consumed in the home, which may be an improvement 
over the manufacture of liquors in the homes, as is the case 
in the United States, but it occurs to me it is not as good a 
system as that which permits the purchase and consumption of 
the lighter beverages in well-regulated hotels and restaurants, 
as is the case in Quebec. Enemies of the Canadian system have 
cited the rise in the amount of liquor consumed under gov- 
ernment control, in the rising profits of the commission, as 
well as in the smuggling and rum running now prevalent along 
the international border. This criticism is unjustifiable and can 
be charged to this country rather than to the several Provinces 
of Canada. In 1910 Canada consumed less liquor per capita 
than did the United States or the countries of Europe. The 
increase per capita consumption to-day can be explained in the 
tremendous increase in its tourist trade as well as in its in- 
creased export business. 

CANADA’S TOURIST TRADE 

Canada’s tourist business last year was approximately 50 per 
cent greater than the total population of that country, and it is 
reasonable to assume that the vast majority of these tourists 
were citizens of the United States. The expenditures of these 
tourists increases tremendously the prosperity of the Dominion. 
An idea of the tourist expenditures in Canada can be secured 
from a review of the report prepared by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The following table is included in the bureau’s 


Eapenditure of tourists, 1922-1930 


$91, 686, 000 
130, 977, 000 
158, 876, 000 


From reliable sources we are informed that approximately 
4,250,000 automobiles went into Canada last year, which, with 
an average of 334 persons to the ear, would approximate 15,- 
000,000 motorists who visited Canada in 1929. Add to this the 
number that entered by rail, ferry, steamship, or afoot, and the 
total estimate will exceed by far the 15,000,000 mark. A con- 
servative estimate of the expenditures in Canada of these vis- 
itors amounts to upwards of $300,000,000, and by far the larger 
portion of this money is spent for beverages, lodging, food, and 
auto supplies. That Canada is making an effective bid for this 
tourist trade can not be denied, and that the invitation extended 
by our Canadian brethren is accepted is proven by the statistics 
available. Canada’s tourist trade is one of the principal factors 
in that country’s post-war economic progress and is responsible 
in large measure for the prosperity it is now enjoying. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Where do the tourists 
that visit Canada come from? 

Mr. MEAD. Nearly all of them are from the United States, 

MIDWINTER EXCURSIONS 

As evidence of the ever-increasing tourist trade to the Do- 
minion of Canada, I have here a handbill advertising an excur- 
sion from Washington to Buffalo. On these handbills, in addi- 
tion to the train schedule and fare, is a statement that “ Canada 
is just across the bridge.” ‘This indicates that many of the 
peope of Washington are going to leave the city named in honor 
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of the Father of Our Country to celebrate his birthday in On- 
tario or Quebec. Other excursions, I am informed, going to 
Montreal, will leave Baltimore, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Cam- 
den, Harrisburg, Williamsport, and numerous other cities, Trav- 
eling in a northerly direction in midwinter is more popular now 
than heretofore. 

A NATIONAL REFERENDUM 


Of course I realize the constitutional barrier which precludes 
our immediate change from the present system to that in force 
in Canada. I believe, however, that many States, if given the 
opportunity, would very gladly make the change at this time. 
I might include in the list of such States Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey. 
Delaware, Maryland, Wisconsin, Montana, Nevada, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as well as several other States if they knew 
beforehand and were assured that the change would be from 
our present system to one or the other of the systems now in 
force in the Canadian Provinces. Many people in this country, 
like the people of Canada, honestly and sincerely subscribed to 
prohibition and were anxious to give it a fair trial. After ex- 
periencing the dismal! failure of prohibition our people changed 
their minds as quickly as did the people of Canada, but unlike 
the wise provisions of the Canadian laws on the subject our 
people are unable to give expression clearly and universally to 
their views on this question. The bills and resolutions which 
have been submitted by several Members, calling for a national 
referendum, should be approved in order that we might be in- 
formed as to the present attitude of our people, This informa- 
tion would be helpful to the Members of Congress, to the Presi- 
dent's commission, as well as to other interested parties. This 
question is bound to become more important as time goes on 
and a constantly increasing demand for its solution will be 
made upon the Federal Government. This is reflected in con- 
gressional elections, in official as well as unofficial referendums 
on this question, and instead of promising the people a thorough 
and complete investigation of the prohibition question, as Presi- 
dent Hoover did in the last campaign, I predict that the next 
President will allow the American people an opportunity to ex- 
press their views in a nation-wide referendum, which will be 
the first fair and universal opportunity ever given to them. If 
we adopted a method similar to the Dominion plan any State 
could be as dry as it is now, and no State could return to con- 
ditions that existed prior to the enactment of the Volstead 
Act and the adoption of the eighteenth amendment. 

For years Canada has been one of the most temperate coun- 
tries in the world, as will be seen by the following table, which 
gives the per capita consumption of liquors in different coun- 
tries: 
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CRITICISM OF WESTERN SENATORS 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MurpHy). The gentleman 
from South Dakota asks unanimous consent to address the 
House for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I had not in- 
tended to inject myself into the debate concerning the tariff 
which was had at the opening of this session of the House, 
and should not have done so had it not been for the very gra- 
tuitous attack made upon the two distinguished Senators from 
my own State, Senators Norseck and McMaster, by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, who without apparent cause and 
without apparent reason has made a statement on the floor of 
this House challenging and attacking the Republicanism of 
those two gentlemen. 

You know sometimes some of us from the West get a little bit 
tired of these continuous attacks that come from New England 
upon those of us who represent sovereign States. Not long ago a 
very distinguished gentleman from New Hampshire, a Member 
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of another legislative body, referred to some of the people from 
my section of the country as the sons of the wild jackass. His 
remarks were not worth answering. By a strange freak of 
fate it happens that my own people came from the State of 
New Hampshire. One of my relatives was the first governor 
of that State and six or eight of them were Members of this 
body. In making that attack, if he applied it to me, he was 
attacking people originally from his own State. I think a great 
deal of that ancestor of mine who left that State so he could 
escape the fate which might be said to have kept only the sons 
of the tame jackass in that vicinity. 

We are getting tired of continuous attacks. And here is 
another gentleman from New England who arises to attack our 
Senators. In this body and in the other legislative body no one 
has the right to establish the qualifications of Republicans of 
another section of the country. The Republican voters of 
each individual State are attending to that matter themselves; 
and we in South Dakota need no advice or suggestions from 
anybody from New England or Massachusetts or anywhere else. 
[Applause. ] 

When this tariff bill is settled we expect to secure a tariff 
bili that will be in accord with the Republican platform. We 
would not have this debate if it had not been that the Repre- 
sentatives from New England entered into a combination with 
the four horsemen of the tariff—shoes, sugar, cement, and 
shingles. If they had been satisfied with a reasonable tariff 
bill we could have enacted one in this Congress that would 
have taken care of items such as ladies’ shoes. Whenever, 
however, they make an unfair combination of the sort that was 
made they can be certain that the people of the country will 
know such a combination has been made, will not agree to it, 
but will insist that an equitable bill be passed. I have no 
doubt that will be done. 

I did not intend to speak, and would not baye arisen except 
for this attack made upon Senators from my own State. I 
am serving notice right now that if anybody attacks them be- 
cause of the work they have done in the Senate, which I think 
has been for the good of the country, I am going to resent it 
and am ready to undertake a counteroffensive at any time. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. My purpose in asking 
my distinguished colleague, for whom I have the highest respect 
and who so ably represents the people of his State, to yield was 
to call to his attention the fact that the Democrats from Massa- 
ehusetts have made no attacks directly or indirectly, strictly 
complying with the rules of both branches, but that the attacks 
have come from members of his own party. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I am very glad the gentle- 
man has called attention to that fact. If the gentleman from 
Massachusetts would start an attack, in his accustomed genial 
but effective Irish way, everybody would know there had been a 
fight going on. I am very happy to say we are getting along in 
perfect harmony with the distinguished gentleman, and I thank 
him for his suggestion. [Applause.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TILSON). 
does the gentleman from New York rise? 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Thursday, March 6, 1930, immediately after the reading of 
the Journal and disposition of matters on the Speaker’s table, I 
may address the House for one hour on the subject of drug 
addiction and the narcotic evil in the use of morphine, cocaine, 
and heroin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent, after disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s table, to address the House for one hour on March 
6. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


HISTORIC COLONIAL MONUMENTS IN VIRGINIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special order of the 
House, the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
LANKFORD] for five minutes. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, there is a Mem- 
ber of this body that the people of Virginia feel very deeply 
indebted to, and as one of Virginia’s Representatives, I can 
not refrain from expressing to him publicly my appreciation 
and that of my people. 

The gentleman I refer to is the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Cramron], and the act which has aroused the admira- 
tion and affection of the people of my State is his bill for pre- 
serving the historic colonial monuments of Virginia. 


For what purpose 
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Virginians are a sentimental people, and I mean this in the 
highest sense. We are proud of our colonial history, and justly 
so, for we have such a wealth of history to be proud of. There 
is combined in the little neck of land known as the peninsula, 
represented by my friend Brann, and lying between the James 
and the York Rivers, a wealth of history that would give im- 
perishable fame to any empire. Within an area of 20 miles 
lies Jamestown, the little island connected by a narrow cause- 
way with the mainland on which was established the first 
permanent settlement in America. Ten miles inland lies Wil- 
liamsburg, the seat of the first colonial government in America, 
William and Mary, the first college, and the alma mater of 
the immortal George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Patrick 
Henry, John Marshall, and a host of other illustrious Americans, 
who builded our national foundation so well that we can truth- 
fully and proudly say that we are the greatest Nation, not only 
that exists to-day, but that has existed since time began. Ten 
miles distant from Williamsburg lies Yorktown, where, when 
its guns ceased firing, this Nation was born. Along the road in 
the center of the peninsula, running from Old Point Comfort 
to Richmond, marched the armies of Cornwallis, McClellan, 
and Grant, and along the banks of the James are located the 
beautiful homes of those early colonial barons whose proud 
daughters refused the hands and court of Washington and 
Jefferson, so the legend goes, while they were young students 
at the college of William and Mary. 

But, Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, while Virginia is justly 
proud of her early history, we realize it was your history that 
was made here as well as ours. George Washington, James- 
town, Yorktown belong to you, my colleagues of Maine, of Cali- 
. fornia, of Texas, of Michigan, of every State in this great sis- 
terhood of States. We gladly share them with you. Virginia 
has always been greatest in her gifts to the Nation—she gave an 
empire in our early history to establish the Union, and she 
gladly shares with you the glory of Washington, of Jamestown, 
of Yorktown, and we rejoice in and claim in the same way as a 
part of our country’s history, Plymouth Rock, Lexington, Sara- 
toga, Valley Forge, and Ticonderoga. 

The Navy has adopted the practice of naming the new great 
airplane carriers after battles of the Revolution. We have the 
Lexington and Saratoga that marked the beginning of the 
struggle. I am suggesting the name of Yorktown for the next 
one, for the battle that marked its glorious termination, and I 
ask your assistance to this end. 

In conclusion, let me say to the gentleman from Michigan 
that we appreciate your interest in our—your—early history. 
I had the pleasure of delivering to you a few days ago a letter 
from our governor, Hon. John Garland Pollard, containing a 
resolution of thanks and appreciation from our general assem- 
bly. I expect some day to see erected on the soil of Virginia a 
monument to the gentleman from Michigan. He has already 
erected a monument to himself in the hearts of our people. 
[Applause.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that on next Thursday, February 27, 1930, after dispo- 
sition of business on the Speaker's table, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 1 hour and 15 minutes on the resolu- 
tion to investigate lobbying activities which I have introduced, 
particularly with reference to violations of the Wisconsin cor- 
rupt practices acts by the La Follette Progressive Republican 
Club of Milwaukee County and that master New York lobbyist, 
Mr. Lee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hooper). The gentleman 
from Wisconsin asks unanimous consent that on Thursday next 
after disposition of matters on the Speaker’s table he may be 
permitted to address the House for 1 hour and 15 minutes on 
the subject named. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think the gentleman had better reduce his request for time to 
one hour, because, under the rules of the House, not more than 
one hour can be taken by anyone except by unanimous consent, 
and with the small attendance here it might be regarded as 
unfair if the rule were set aside. I wish the gentleman would 
not make his request for 1 hour and 15 minutes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I amend my request, Mr. 
Speaker, and make the request for one hour. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, does the gentleman from Wisconsin think he can cover 
all the territory indicated in one hour? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I will briefly cover sufficient 
territory to indicate that the House, by a unanimous vote, should 
support my investigating resolution. In order to properly cover 
the entire territory it would take me about a week. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

CELEBRATION OF WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk a 
resolution and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Connecti- 
cut offers a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 161 


Resolved, That on Saturday, February 22, 1930, the House meet at 
11 o'clock a. m.; that upon the completion of the reading of-the Journal 
the program for the celebration of Washington’s Birthday, prepared by 
the committee in charge, be carried out; and that those who speak have 
leave to extend their own remarks in the Recorp with such excerpts and 
quotations as may be desired as a part of their addresses. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Thursday next it may be in order to consider in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole bills on the Private Calendar 
unobjected to, beginning where the last call left off. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Connecti- 
cut asks unanimous consent that on next Thursday it may be in 
order, after disposition of business on the Speaker’s table, to 
take up the Private Calendar beginning at the star, the bills to 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman from Connecticut yield 
for a brief question? Has the committee on arrangements for 
the celebration of Washington’s Birthday completed the program? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; the program has been printed. It will be 
distributed to-morrow at the convening of the House, but I 
think copies are now available at the Clerk’s office. 

AMENDMENT TO RULE 36 


Mr. SNELL, from the Committee on Rules, submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution for printing in the RECORD: 


House Resolution 164 


In Rule XXXVI, strike out the word “two” in line 5 and insert 
the word “six,” and strike out the word “five” in line 7 and insert 
the word “ seven.” 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF 
KINGS MOUNTAIN 


Mr. SNELL, from the Committee on Rules, submitted the 
following resolution for printing in the Recorp: 


House Concurrent Resolution 21 


Authorizing the appointment of a joint committee to attend the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Kings Mountain, to 
be held at the battle ground in South Carolina, on October 7, 1930, 
at which officials of the United States and of the thirteen original 
States will attend ó 
Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 

That a committee consisting of three Members of the Senate, to be 

appointed by the President of the Senate, and three Members of the 

House of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House 

of Representatives, shall represent the Congress of the United States at 

the celebration to be held at the battle ground of the Battle of Kings 

Mountain; in the State of South Carolina, on October 7, 1930. The 

members of such committee shall be paid their actual expenses, one-half 

out of the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half out of the contin- 
gent fund of the House of Representatives, 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILE 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 9979) 
making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appropria- 
tion for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. LEHLBACH 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, on yesterday— 
page 4021 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—the gentleman from 
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Georgia [Mr. TARVER] offered an amendment to the bill now 
under consideration for the purpose of providing additional 
funds for the Veterans’ Bureau to pay retroactive compensation 
to certain World War veterans alleged to be due them under 
the act of Congress of June 7, 1924. 

During the course of the discussion that occurred, as shown in 
the Recorp, a letter was inserted in the Record from Gen. Frank 
T. Hines, Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, dated February 13, 
1930, in which General Hines stated in part as follows: 


When appearing before the subcommittee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives I invited attention to this 
matter and also informed that committee I was presenting the entire 
matter to“the World War Veterans’ Legislative Committee for their 
consideration. 


The gentleman from Georgia, in commenting on this state- 
ment from General Hines, calls attention to the fact that it does 
not appear in the hearings before our committee that this matter 
was called to the attention of the committee. I have discussed 
the matter with several members of our subcommittee and it is 
their distinct recollection, as well as my own, that during the 
course of our hearings on the independent offices appropriation 
bill of the items and estimates submitted for the Veterans’ 
Bureau that the discussion referred to by General Hines 
occurred as indicated in his letter. My recollection is that Gen- 
eral Hines called attention of the committee to the fact that 
the question of whether or not this retroactive compensation 
should be paid was pending before the bureau and that the 
Comptroller General had rendered a decision holding that the 
compensation should be paid but that General Hines felt he had 
no authority under the law to make such payments and that 
no appropriation had been made for that purpose. General 
Hines further stated that the Comptroller General in his deci- 
sion had suggested that the Veterans’ Bureau, if they did not 
feel inclined to accept his decision in the matter, might with- 
hold payments until the matter had been presented to the World 
War Veterans’ Legislation Committee of the House for their 
consideration. He stated that the amount involved would be 
between forty and fifty million dollars and that he was bring- 
ing the matter to the attention of the legislative committee for 
their consideration. 

Upon this statement to our committee by General Hines we, 
of course, gave no further consideration to the matter, inas- 
much as no estimate for this item had been presented to us from 
the Bureau of the Budget and in view of the further fact that 
the matter was to be presented to the proper legislative com- 
mittee for their consideration. 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WASON. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. The Director of the Veterans’ Bureau did 
not state in the letter of February 13, 1930, that he made the 
statement before the subcommittee which was considering the 
independent offices appropriation bill, but that he made it 
before the subcommittee which was considering the deficiency 
bill. 

Mr. WASON. With reference to the suggestion that this 
decision does not appear in the hearings, I will say that this 
was one of several matters mentioned by General Hines off the 
record merely for the information of the committee, and was 
not included in the hearings because it was not pertinent to 
the appropriation then under consideration, but merely in the 
nature of an explanation of the status of this matter. 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WASON. Yes. . 

Mr. TARVER. In making that statement the gentleman has 
reference to the subcommittee considering the independent offices 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. WASON. Certainly; that is the committee that reported 
the bill. 

Mr. TARVER. That is not the committee to which General 
Hines had reference in the letter. 

Mr. WASON. I am making this statement for the informa- 
tion of the House, and in order that there may be no misun- 
derstanding as to General Hines’s statement, that the matter 
was discussed at our committee. Our committee, of course, did 
not undertake to pass on the merits or demerits of the matter at 
issue between the Veterans’ Bureau and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, as we felt this was the proper function for the legislative 
committee of the House—World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words, I am very glad that the distin- 
guished and able gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Wason] 
has brought up this question of the amendment which was yes- 
terday proposed by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver], 
and which was reported on page 4021 of the Recorp of Feb- 
ruary 20. 
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The debate in this case and on this matter was had by the 
gentleman from Georgia, by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN], with a few questions by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Perhaps the gentleman from Georgia would not have made the 
motion that he did had he been familiar with the history of the 
legislation and its present condition. 

Veterans’ legislation has been enacted piecemeal; it has been 
enacted by different standing committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and therefore the history of legislation must always 
be considered in its legal construction. 

The gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Wason] and my- 
self had discussed the matter previous to yesterday, because I 
am the chairman of the Veterans’ Committee on Legislation and 
he is the chairman of the Subcommittee on Appropriations, and 
the chairmen of the committees are charged with the responsi- 
bility of legislation, and, as Members well know, often consult 
without any record being made of their discussion. 

The history of legislation, in my judgment, shows conclusively 
that the amendment of the gentleman from Georgia should not 
be adopted. The Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion was created in February, 1924, and I was appointed chair- 
man. 

It was clearly evident at that time that a revision of the 
veterans’ act was required, and after approximately 50 days 
of hearings I, as chairman of that committee, reported H. R. 
8069, which was passed by the House, went to the Senate, where 
it was amended, and the result was the World War veterans’ 
act of 1924, which was enacted June 7, 1924. Older Members 
will recall that we were acting under great pressure, and that 
the President signed the law one minute before the time that 
Congress adjourned. When that bill passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives we extended the presumptive clause, and in my 
judgment did a great deal for the veterans, and no member of 
the committee in his wildest visioning dreamed of making that 
act retroactive. When the law was drafted I inserted in the 
law, with the consent of the committee, and it was unanimous, 
this section: 


Provided, That an ex-service man who receives compensation under 
the 6-year presumption contained herein shall not receive compensation 
for any period of time prior to the date of the enactment of this sec- 
tion, as hereby amended. 


When the bill went to the Senate they changed the section 
referred to in some degree and we met in conference. I am 
stating this very definitely, because the question of legislative 
intent may be inyolved in the construction of this statute, if it 
goes to a court, and I happen to be the only Member of this 
House who was on that conference and knows what happened, 
who drafted the legislation, and if it does get to be a matter of 
legislative intent, there is no other witness who could say what 
was done except the present speaker. 

That conference committee consisted, on the House side, of 
myself, Representative Homer Snyder, of New York, and Rep- 
resentative Bulwinkle, of North Carolina. On the Senate side 
the committee consisted of Senators REED, of Pennsylvania, 
Smoor, of Utah, and Warss of Massachusetts. When we met 
in conference we never dreamed that anyone would think of 
making this act retroactive, and I remember the discussion 
very well. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. TARVER. Is not the gentleman mistaken in thinking 
that the question at issue here is whether or not the World 
War veterans’ act should be construed as retroactive. The ques- 
tion involved in the Comptroller General's decision is not that, 
but is whether or not rights which accrued under the war 
risk insurance act have been destroyed by reason of the enact- 
ment of the World War veterans’ relief act and its repeal of 
the war risk insurance act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have not been allowed to 
come to that yet. 

Mr. TARVER. I think the gentleman is to it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. I think the gentleman is to that question 
now, when he states that they had no idea of making the act 
of June 7, 1924, retroactive. The question of making that act 
retroactive is not involyed. The cases referred to in the Comp- 
troller General’s decision are cases of yeterans who filed claims 
before June 7, 1924, at a time, when, if they could have pro- 
duced their evidence, they would have been entitled under then 
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existing law to service connection and to disability compensa- 
tion, but who were not able to produce evidence, and have sub- 
mitted it since June 7, 1924, in which cases the director of the 
bureau held that they could not be allowed compensation prior 
to June 7, 1924, although they had a compensable degree of 
disability, and the Comptroller General has reversed that deci- 
sion, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would be willing to give 
the gentleman further time, because this is an important ques- 
tion, This question involyes the immediate payment by the 
Government of $42,000,000, and we can well afford to spend 
time in its discussion. 

Mr, TARVER. Of course, I know that the director in a 
letter written to me the other day stated that he thought in a 
general way it would require an expenditure of $42,000,000, but 
it is evident from previous communications had with the di- 
rector that he has no definite idea as to how much it would 
cost, and the statement now made by him might be construed 
as merely adyancing an argument, and it might, therefore, be 
somewhat overdrawn, to sustain his position. What reason has 
the gentleman for believing that it will require $42,000,000? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I hope I 
may proceed now without interruption for a moment or two. 
My reason for thinking that it would take that amount of 
money is because I have taken some part in or drafted every 
bit of World War legislation, even in the old days when the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce conducted it, 
because then I worked with them as they are working with us, 
and my knowledge of such matters leads me to believe that it 
would cost that much. In fact, I think the estimate is too low. 
When we passed this law we intended to take up the cases that 
arose from that time on, and to stop everything that happened 
in the past. These original sections that came in the act of 
1924 originated in the mind of a distinguished Member of this 
House from Tennessee, Mr. BrowNING, whom I see present. I 
can well recall his argument at the time. What he wanted to 
do in originating some of this legislation, which men who are 
making a great deal of argument about it now, then opposed, 
was to pick up men from 1924 on, and see that they received 
compensation, and not to dump a lot of money into the laps 
of some men already being taken care of and whose dependents 
are being taken care of. As a result of this debate in the con- 
ference committee the conferees agreed that the statute could 
not be construed as retroactive, and in the law, as it passed, 
which is found in chapter 320 of the Laws of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, that retroactive section which was contained in the 
original bill and in the original act which we brought out of 
the House, an amendment to section 801 was omitted because 
we did not think those retroactive clauses were necessary, and 
in my judgment the comptroller is absolutely wrong in his 
opinion. 

Mr. TARVER rose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I can not yield until I finish 
this thought. We all know that what ought to be done in this 
country is to take care of men in the future, not to make great 
payments to men who have been receiving a compensation, fairly 
large sums in the past. It is much better to take care of these 
men and give them and their dependents money in the future 
to liye on than to take $42,000,000 and dump it into the pockets 
of a few, when the law never intended it to be placed in their 
pockets and when they are now being compensated. 

So when this question came up on January 22, 1930, I pre- 
pared an amendment which reads as follows: 


Provided, That nothing herein shall be construed to permit the 
payment of compensation under the World War veterans’ act, as 
amended, for any period prior to June 7, 1924. 


That is an amendment to the World War veterans’ act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has again expired. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for 10 minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. WOOD. Reserving the right to object, Mr, Chairman— 
and I shall not object—I want to say that it is our desire to 
keep on with the consideration of this bill. We want to com- 
plete it to-day, because if it is not completed to-day it will 
have to remain over until the Committee on Appropriations 
returns from Florida, 

The CHAIRMAN. 


Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota is 
recognized for 10 minutes more. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I repeat, at the meeting 
that I referred to on January 22, 1930, a regularly called meet- 
ing of the Veterans’ Committee, with practically all the members 
present, the chairman of the committee was instructed to report 
an amendment to section 210 of the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, as amended, so as to read, as follows: 


Provided, That nothing herein shall be construed to permit the pay- 
ment of compensation under the World War veterans’ act, as amended, 
for any period prior to June 7, 1924. 


That amendment came before that war veterans’ committee 
in spite of the statement of the gentleman from Mississippi to 
the contrary. On January 22 of this year at the regularly called 
meeting, with practically every member of the Veterans’ Com- 
mittee present, the chairman, as I said, was instructed to report 
this amendment. Probably the gentleman from Mississippi over- 
looked it, because he would not, I am sure, attempt to misrepre- 
sent the matter. No member of the committee at any time ever 
objected to this except one member, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, 

Now in closing I want to make it clear what the legislative 
intent was; I want to make it clear that the intention of the 
majority of the committee was to take care of these men from 
1924 on, not to make retroactive payments. That would be just 
like taking a Civil War veteran now and paying him a thou- 
sand dollars by construing some old proyision of law retro- 
actively. The Government will gladly assume the burden of 
taking care of the disabled, but I do say that if this law is 
passed and the amendment adopted, then the discussion will end, 
So far as this legislation is concerned. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman will admit that there is no 
question that under existing law, as construed by the Comp- 
troller General, there is a considerable amount of money, per- 
haps running into millions of dollars, which is due to certain 
disabled veterans, and that that money should be paid unless 
this Congress, with the approval of the President, shall enact 
legislation which, as the gentleman from South Dakota says, 
is reported from the committee, which will take away from the 
veterans that right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not think the Comp- 
troller General’s opinion is good law. I do not think they are 
entitled to it. 

Mr. TARVER. I said it was in accordance with the comp- 
troller’s construction. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The Comptroller General 
has rendered an opinion which I think is contrary to the law, 
and in order to cure that misconstruction I think the law ought 
to be amended. 

Mr. TARVER. When the Comptroller General's decision is 
against the veteran, the veteran must abide by it, and when 
the Comptroller General’s decision is in favor of the veteran 
you feel that it should be reversed by law? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. No. This very provision 
of law that I have introduced would repeal not only the decision 
of the comptroller that the gentleman refers to, but another 
decision of the Comptroller General which will do more damage 
to the veterans than this would do good for him. Some of his 
decisions are very cruel to the veterans. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph that we are debating here. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I object on the ground that the 
matter that the gentleman has in mind is not before the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. I rise, then, Mr. Chairman, to oppose the pro 
forma amendment. A pro forma amendment was offered, and I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized in opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, Mr. Chairman, in reply to the statement 
made by the distinguished gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Jounson], I desire to say that on the 22d of January, when the 
gentleman’s bill was called up before the World War Veterans’ 
Committee, there was a great fight in that committee as to 
whether they were going to smother the bill I had introduced 
(H. R. 7825) for the relief of our uncompensated disabled 
veterans, 

There was the bone of contention. I was urging hearings on 
my bill (H. R. 7825), and there was a discussion as to whether 
we would have a vote or not when this bill was called up. This 
bill that the gentleman from South Dakota referred to is 
rather voluminous. There was not a member of the committee 
that knew that the provision he referred to would have the 
effect indicated here, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Does not the record show 
that the gentleman from Mississippi said, “I am for it; it will 
save $42,000,000" ? 

Mr. RANKIN. If the gentleman from Mississippi made that 
statement he has no recollection of it, and there was no report 
of the hearing made. There was no stenographer present. We 
were there to pass on this bill, and I was urging that we be 
given the opportunity to pass my bill (H. R. 7825) to take care 
of disabled veterans in the future. If that was the understand- 
ing, I did not agree; and if this amendment is not adopted, when 
we meet again I shall certainly move to recall that bill and 
strike that provision from it. 

I am not willing to pass laws to take from these veterans 
money that has accrued to them in the Veterans’ Bureau. That 
presumption period was placed there because of the understand- 
ing that these boys should receive justice in the Veterans’ 
Bureau, and you can go back and find hundreds of reasons that 
they bring forward to exclude them from receiving the compen- 
sation which Congress intended for them to have. 

This money should have gone to these disabled veterans as 
Congress intended, instead of being returned to the large income- 
tax payers of the country. 

We extended that presumptive period at the instance of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Browntnea] to take care of 
these men. If this is money they are entitled to, we have no 
right to pass a law taking it away from them. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mrs. ROGERS. I think the gentleman will remember, in 
fairness to the chairman of the Veterans’ Committee [Mr. JoHN- 
son], that the committee recently agreed unanimously, except 
for 1 vote—the gentleman from Massachusetts—to take that 
provision out of the bill because it was not the intention of the 
committee at the time of the passage of the bill to make this 
provision retroactive. We should like to make many provisions 
retroactive, but it would be impossible to secure legislation for 
those provisions. 

Mr. RANKIN. I think the lady from Massachusetts is wrong. 
I think that was not in connection with this bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS. I am right in that statement, and it is only 
fair to our chairman to so state. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the lady from Massachusetts that 
I had my bill in mind, and possibly did not und@rstand him. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For traveling and other miscellaneous and emergency expenses, author- 
ized and approved by the Attorney General, to be expended at his 
discretion, fiscal year 1930, $5,000. 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman that 
he will have to speak in order or I will object. 

Mr. TARVER. That is a very unfair position for the chair- 
man of the committee to take in view of the fact that the 
gentleman from South Dakota has presented the viewpoint of 
those who are opposed to the amendment in which I am inter- 
ested at considerable length, some 15 or 20 minutes, by unani- 
mous consent, and I am now about, as the author of the amend- 
ment, to proceed for 5 minutes, if I am permitted to do so, 
to explain the attitude of those who favor the amendment. If 
the gentleman intends to insist that I shall adhere strictly to 
the motion to strike out the last word, of course, I can not pro- 
ceed, but in all fairness, and if the gentleman wants to be fair, 
he will agree with me, he ought to give me this brief oppor- 
tunity to express the position of the proponents of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WOOD. I will not object to the gentleman speaking for 
five minutes, but we must get on with this bill. 

Mr. TARVER. I am in hearty accord with the gentleman’s 
position as to that, and I have not obstructed the bill. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, when the gentleman from 
South Dakota states that the question involved here is one of 
making the act of June 7, 1924, retroactive, he demonstrates 
that lack of knowledge of World War veterans’ legislation which 
he attributed to me in one of his statements, because the ques- 
tion involved is not of that character at all. In other words, 
the men who are affected filed their claims under the war risk 
insurance act, and if the act of June 7, 1924, had never been 
enacted, they would have received, upon the submission of their 
evidence at a later date showing a service connected and com- 
pensable degree of disability, compensation prior to June 7, 
1924. The only issue is this: The Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau insists that the World War veterans’ act repealed the 
war risk insurance act, thus depriving these men of the rights 
they otherwise would have had, whereas the Comptroller Gen- 
eral says that section 602 of that act did not deprive them of the 
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benefits provided therein, but expressly preserved to them their 
existing rights. This man Tracy, about whom I inserted cer- 
tain correspondence in the Recorp on yesterday—and I will be 
glad if you will look at it—is shown by the evidence, and 
recognized by the bureau authorities themselves, to have had 
active tuberculosis from March 16, 1922, on through until the 
date of his death, but the bureau authorities refuse to pay him 
prior to June 7, 1924. Why? Because they said, as I have just 
stated, that that act repealed the war risk insurance act, which 
if not repealed, would have giyen him the right to all of that 
compensation. 

It is not a question of making the act of June 7, 1924, retroac- 
tive. If the chairman of the World War Veterans’ Legislation 
Committee has any such understanding he is certainly mistaken 
and ought to study the matter more carefully. 

It is merely a question of whether you are going to take away 
the rights which had accrued to these veterans under the origi- 
nal act, the war risk insurance act. You have here the deci- 
sion of the Comptroller General stating that these men are 
entitled to this money. If that decision had been against them, 
they never would have suggested reversing the Comptroller 
General by legislation; but that decision being in their favor, 
they say: “ Wait; they are entitled to the money, but we want 
to wait and get an opportunity to get Congress to amend the 
law and take that right away from them.” 

This gentleman, who is chairman of the World War Veterans’ 
Legislation Committee and himself a veteran, is here before the 
Congress appealing for legislation of that character. 

I do not care whether it costs $1,000,000 or $42,000,000. 
Whatever amount these men, under the laws of the land as con- 
strued by the Comptroller General, are entitled to have, they 
should be paid, and if the Committee on Appropriations’ sub- 
committee which considered this bill is not willing to report to 
the House or has omitted to report to the House a proper pro- 
vision for their benefit, the House, in my judgment, should take 
pleasure in adopting this amendment and thereby indicating to 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau their purpose that he shall 
observe the law and shall observe the decisions of the Comp- 
troller General when they are in favor of the veterans just as 
he observes them when they are adverse to the veterans. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may have one more minute, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Does not the gentleman 
think that from the notice that has been served on the director 
this morning by the chairman of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and the statement made by the chair- 
man of the World War Veterans’ Legislation Committee citing 
the exact facts with reference to the law, the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau ought to know that a bill will shortly pass 
the Congress which will wipe out any question about it, and 
also that it never was the intention of the Congress to pay that 
amount of money? 

Mr. TARVER. Gentlemen of the committee, in answer to the 
question of the gentleman from South Dakota, I take issue with 
his statement that any legislation will ever pass this Congress 
to deprive these men of vested rights that they have for com- 
pensation. I do not believe the World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion Committee would have reported it had they known it con- 
tained any such proyision, and I do not believe this House is 
going to pass it when it reaches the floor. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If the gentleman will yield, 
does not the gentleman know that it may pass if it is incorpo- 
rated in a bill that is coming before the House under a suspen- 
sion of the rules? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the purchase and installation of machinery and equipment, acqui- 
sition of land adjacent to Government-owned property on McNeil Island, 
and all necessary expenses incident thereto, to be expended so as to 
give the maximum amount of employment to inmates of the institution, 
fiscal years 1930 and 1931, $237,000. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
strike out the last word. 

This is a deficiency and supplemental appropriation bill, and 
this particular item names a sum of money, $237,000, of which 
$177,000 is for the acquisition of 1,650 acres of additional land 
on McNeil Island for the purpose of the Federal penitentiary. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to 
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I do not object to the particular item, because I know the 
need of the penitentiary for expansion in order to care for its 
increased population. For years I have been pressing and 
urging some method that would either build up the McNeil 
Island prison property or else take the institution away en- 
tirely. It is now apparent that the prison is to be maintained 
at its present site and enlarged. But that very decision, which 
is shown by the acceptance of this supplemental appropriation, 
brings about an unfortunate situation. About 1,650 acres are 
to be added to the present 400 acres used by the prison. There 
will remain on the island about 2,000 acres of land. It is clear 
that the 2,000 acres of land left privately owned on this island 
will be depreciated in value by taking away therefrom for Gov- 
ernment purposes this 1,650 acres of land. It would be far wiser 
for the Federal Government to proceed at once to acquire the 
remaining 2,000 acres. If this were a legislative bill instead of 
a deficiency appropriation bill, I would so move, and I believe 
from statements made in the hearings that I would have the 
support of the chairman. The appraised value that is named in 
the report for this 1,650 acres is based on an average of about 
$100 an acre. It is assumed that some of the land to be taken 
over will not reach any such value and that some will be 
worth more. The same thing would apply to the remaining 
2,000 acres. 

I understand this 1,650 acres of land which is to be taken 
over belongs to about 40 landholders. An appraisement process 
will have to be gone through with, together with possible con- 
demnation proceedings. This will take time and will cost some 
money. By the same processes and at the same time the De- 
partment of Justice could acquire the remainder of the island 
from the ather landholders, who number perhaps 40. I believe 
that an economy would be effected—certainly in the long run. 
If the holdings of 40 landholders on this island are taken away 
now, we reduce the payment of taxes for the maintenance of 
schools that must be maintained. 

The other landholders on that island will have to bear the 
burden the same as to maintenance of roads. 

I would like to read one of several letters which I have 
received on this subject. 


GERTRUDE, WASH., February 10, 1930. 
Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear SIR: I suppose you haye received many letters in regard to the 
situation on McNeil Island. The farmers are much disturbed as to the 
contemplated purchase of additional land for prison purposes. 

A few years ago, as you remember, a remonstrance against the open- 
ing of a prison camp in the school section adjacent to a public school- 
house did not have the desired effect, and the camp was opened at an 
enormous expense and is running in full blast now. 

This camp is more than 2 miles distant from the prison proper and 
brings about a lot of travel with trucks and autos driven by prisoners. 
I have two prisoners for neighbors within a stone’s throw who take 
care of the pen's flotilla, which is anchored in the bay along our water 
front. 

The purchase of parcels of land would simply ruin the school system 
and put more burden on the farmers as regards taxation. Roads must 
be kept up as well as dock facilities. 

I hope the Department of Justice is farsighted enough to realize that 
the purchase of the whole island would be to the advantage of all 
concerned. The prisoners would never be kept idle. A cannery could 
supply the thousand here and provide for other prisons. There would 
also be a saving in the personnel employed. Puget Sound, forming a 
natural wall around the prison, would make it impossible for inmates to 
escape as there would not be any boats available as at the present time. 
The cost of apprehension of fugitives would also be done away with. 

In closing, it is the sentiment of the citizens here for either the 
Government to buy the whole island, but not parcels of land here and 
there, spreading the prisoners in all directions. Our wives can not 
undertake walks on the country roads without fear of being attacked. 

I think you are familiar with the situation here and can do a great 
deal to relieve us all of this embarrassing existing condition. Your 
recommendation should go a long ways. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN M. CLASSEN, 
Justice of the Peace, McNeil Island Precinct. 


Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
What is the estimated additional expense to acquire the re- 
mainder of the land? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am not prepared to give 
an exact estimate, but I am satisfied that an additional $200,000 
or $250,000 would be more than enough to appraise and buy 
the other acreage. 

Mr. HUDSON. It seems to me it would be very desirable to 
have the entire island given over to this purpose. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am glad the gentleman 
agrees with my view of the matter. I have anotiser letter, 
which I have not time to read to you, stating that not only 
the proposed appropriation of $177,000 is too little and that 
$400,000 would be needed to buy the remaining 2,000 aeres. 

I have read the hearings on this item. Of course, the hear- 
ings were not as to the propriety of this action, but with regard 
to a supplemental appropriation and a deficiency appropriation. 
The chairman of the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Woop], states that we should either do away 
with this particular Federal prison or else plan to buy the 
entire island. My impression is the Department of Justice is 
now making a study of the situation with a view to an esti- 
mate for the additional purpose. If this can be done, the 
Government then would have progressed this prison to one 
which can rate right along with the Federal prisons at Atlanta 
and Leavenworth. I am in hopes that the Department of 
Justice, having made a satisfactory showing before the House 
committee for this emergency appropriation, will present state- 
ments to the Senate committee that will warrant that committee 
in completing the task. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Pay of personnel and maintenance of hospitals: For an additional 
amount for pay of personnel and maintenance of hospitals, Public 
Health Service, including the same objects specified under this head in 
the act making appropriations for the Treasury Department for the 
fiscal year 1930, $117,753. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 60, line 7, insert: “For suppressing counterfeiting and other 
crimes, including like objects specified under this head in the act making 
appropriations for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1930, 
$1,941.01.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Lynchburg, Va., post office and courthouse: The provision for this 
project in the second deficiency act, fiscal year 1928, approved May 29, 
1928 (45 Stat. 921), shall include the acquisition of additional land, 
and the limit of cost is increased from $550,000 to $590,000, and so 
much of the amount appropriated under the authority of such act as 
may be required is hereby made available toward the purchase of such 
additional land. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 64, after line 10, insert the following: 

“ Milford, Conn., post office, etc.: The limit of cost in the second 
deficiency act for the fiscal year 1929, approved March 4, 1929 (45 
Stat. 1659), is hereby increased from $100,000 to $140,000.” 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, this additional sum is recom- 
mended by a supplemental estimate from the Budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Marion Branch: For completing the construction of a fireproof hos- 
pital annex to the present hospital at the Marion Branch of the No- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, including the construction 
of such necessary approach work, roadways, and other facilities leading 
thereto, heating and ventilating apparatus, furniture, equipment, and 
accessories, aS May be approved by the Board of Managers of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, $100,000, to remain 
available until expended. 


Mr. HALL of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. This appropriation in this item brings to a com- 
pletion additions to this national home in the State of Indiana 
which furnishes hospitalization at the present time for about 
1,400 ex-soldiers. The particular thing to which I wish to call 
attention at the present time is that recently we passed an 
appropriation of something like $14,000,000 for increased hos- 
pitalization. This provides in Indiana for a hospital of 150 beds 
at an expense of about $500,000. This is not considered ade 
quate at all to take care of the hospital load in the area of 
Indiana, and there should be an effort made to increase the 
eapacity of the hospitals in our State. 

Another thing of interest is the matter of location of the hos- 
pital which is provided for. We are all anxious that these 
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ex-soldiers who are fn need of hospitalization shall be taken 
care of as quickly as possible and that it shall be done effi- 
ciently, and at the same time that we are carrying out a program 
which will cause further an expenditure of many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in the future. I think it is to-morrow that 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau is to be in Indiana look- 
ing at the location for the proposed hospital. Already it has 
been decided that it shall be within a distance of 50 miles from 
Indianapolis, or somewhere in the geographical or approximate 
center of population of the State. It appears to me, from every 
way of viewing the matter, from the matter of expenditure 
not only at the present time but in the future, and also with 
respect to the welfare of the soldiers, that every effort should 
be made to make use of the Government property which is 
already in the State, where already there has been built up a 
splendid hospital, with an equipment equal, if not superior, to 
that of any other hospital, with a staff of trained surgeons and 
doctors. Looking at it from the standpoint of the future, it 
seems to me that the interest of the Government and of the 
Treasury should be taken care of in this matter of location. 
We are all satisfied that we need further facilities, but there 
seems to be a disagreement on whether or not there should be 
built up a new unit, separate and distinct, with new buildings 
and a new staff to man this hospital. I think attention should 
be called to what is liable to occur in the future and the diffi- 
culty of having so many different hospitals over the country 
rather than making use of the capacities which we already have. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The Veterans’ Bureau does not 
contemplate building this new veterans’ hospital in some other 
part of Indiana than where the present national home is now 
located, does it? 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Yes. At the present time the deci- 
sion is that it shall not be located at the place where the 
national home is, but that it shall be located in some other area, 
perhaps 20 or 25 miles away. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman be extended for 
two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. They have not purchased prop- 
erty elsewhere in the State upon which to erect this hospital, 
have they? 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Not at the present time. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I am surprised to find that the 
Veterans’ Bureau is contemplating the purchase of a new site, 
when you have this site available, particularly in view of the 
attitude of the Veterans’ Bureau and other agencies appearing 
before the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, of which I am a member, and advocating coordination 
and consolidation, This very morning the Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau in presenting his argument indicated his position 
in favor of expanding present hospital facilities instead of buy- 
ing new sites and creating new institutions. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. I agree with the gentleman. The 
Government has here a farm of 300 acres of land, with prop- 
erty valued at $5,000,000, conservatively speaking, which could 
be easily expanded to take care of all the hospital facilities the 
State of Indiana needs, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

JUDGMENTS, COURT OF CLAIMS 

For payment of the judgments rendered by the Court of Claims and 
reported to the Seventy-first Congress, in House Document No. 246, 
under the following departments and establishments, namely: United 
States Shipping Board, $232,879.90; United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
$62,397.82; Navy Department, $551,105.78; Treasury Department, 
$3,874.86; War Department, $1,246,110.53; in all, $2,096,368.89, to- 
gether with such additional sum as may be necessary to pay interest 
on certain of the judgments at the legal rate per annum as and where 
specified in such judgments. 


Mr. ARENTZ. 
word. 
tragedy. There is a little item here which will escape the 
notice of anyone who has not had his particular attention 
called to it, I refer to line 8, page 78, where there is carried an 
appropriation for the War Department of $1,246,110.53. This 
includes an item for the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. of 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
In some of these items one can find both romance and 
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$1,012,665.07. Back in 1905, I think it was, the Colorado River 
went on a rampage, the biggest rampage it had been on in 
many years, The land adjacent to the Imperial Valley has 
been built up by deposits of silt from the Colorado River 
through the ages, and the water flowing into Mexico flows at 
an elevation much higher than the surrounding country. 

In 1905 a greater flow of water came down the river through 
the rapid melting of the snows in the high mountains of Wyo- 
ming and Colorado than had come down in many years and broke 
through this silt and the full flow of the Colorado raced into 
the Imperial Valley. President Roosevelt called on Mr. E. H. 
Harriman, of the Southern Pacific Railroad Co., to stop the gap. 
He did in time, after vast expense. Trainload after trainload 
of rock was pushed into the gap in an endeavor to stop it. 
Even the cars were pushed into the gap. The Southern Pacific 
Railroad spent several million dollars in diverting this great 
stream from the valley toward the Gulf of California. This 
payment or appropriation is the outcome of a suit brought by 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. against the United States 
Government for doing this splendid piece of work. 

I might say, referring to the Boulder Canyon Dam act which 
we passed last year, the first purpose of that bill is to prevent 
floods in the Colorado River, to prevent a recurrence of that 
great inundation in the Imperial Valley; and as I say, this item 
represents both tragedy and romance. I just took occasion to 
mention this payment because of its significance and history. 
{ Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 3. For the payment of sundry claims allowed by the General 
Accounting Office under various acts and certified to the Seventy-first 
Congress in House Document No. 247, under the following departments : 
Interior Department, $315.77; Treasury Department, $3,659.72; War 
Department, $13,250.15; in all $17,225.64. 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentle- 
man from Indiana a question. I notice over here on page 91 
of the bill an item for the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
$1.60. I make this inquiry because I have a constituent who 
has a claim before the Accounting Office for back pay, for 
money due in a training camp during the World War, a claim 
for about $140. The Accounting Office approved the claim, and 
I understood it was to be included in this deficiency bill. It 
does not come in here. Where should it come in? I thought 
it might come in over here on page 92, section 3, where there 
appears an item for the War Department, $18,250.15. They 
assured me at the Accounting Office that it would be in the next 
deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. WOOD. What is the name of the party? 

Mr. PATTERSON. James L. Byers, of Alexander City, Ala. 
He was in the officers’ training camp. 

Mr. WOOD. It comes under the pay of the Army in the 
War Department appropriation act. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Trrson, as Speaker 
pro tempore, having assumed the chair, Mr. LEÆHLEBACH, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9979) 
making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 1931, and 
for other purposes, reported that that committee had directed 
him to report the same back with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

present. 

Mr. WOOD, Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 


Evidently there is no quorum 


1930 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will summon absent Members, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 

[Roll No. 11] 


Kendall, Pa. 
Kerr 


Aldrich Ransley 
Reece 
Kunz Reid, IN. 
LaGuardia Rutherford 
Biackburn Sabath 
Bolton Sirovich 
Boylan 
Brand, Ohio 
Brumm 
Brunner 
Buckbee 
Burdick 
Burtness 
Carley 
Cartwright 
Celler 


Doutrich 
Doyl 


Stobbs 
Sullivan, N. Y. 
Sullivan, Pa. 


Swick 
Taylor, Colo. 
‘Tucker 
Turpin 
Underhill 


Garber, Va. 
Garrett 
Gavagan ` 
Goldsborough Montague 
Graham Mooney 
Greenwood Nolan 

Griffin O'Connor, N. Y. 
Hammer Oliver, N. Y, 
Holaday Owen 
Hudspeth Pou 

Hughes 
Hull, Tenn. 
Igoe 


Underwood 
Watson 
Welsh, Pa. 
Wigglesworth 
Wolfenden 


Crowther 
Curry 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickinson 
Dickstein James 
Douglas, Ariz. Jeffers Ramseyer Zibhlman 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three hundred and twenty-five 
Members haye answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Further proceedings under the call were dispensed with. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. f 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendments. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is now on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the gentleman opposed to 
the bill? 

Mr, TARVER. I am opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
offers a motion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. TARVER moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, with instructions to report the bill back to the House in- 
stanter, with the following amendment: 

Amend by inserting after the words “ Military and naval compensa- 
tion,” in line 1, page 12, the following: 

“For the payment of military and naval compensation accruing in 
fiscal years prior to June 7, 1924, for disability provided by the act 
approved October 6, 1917, as amended, $1,000,000.” 


Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNERY. If this motion to recommit passes, is it a 
motion which will give back a part of the $44,000,000—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not a proper partlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As many as are in favor of 
ordering the yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. 
[After counting.] Fifty-six gentlemen have risen, not a suf- 
ficient number. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
TARVER) there were—ayes 65, noes 161. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I demand tellers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
demands tellers. As many as are in favor of taking the vote by 
tellers will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] 
Twenty-five gentlemen have risen, not a sufficient number. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Woop, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

HOUR OF MEETING 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would like to an- 
nounce, aS many were not present when the resolution was 
passed, that the House conyenes to-morrow at 11 o’clock, 


Prall 
Pritchard 
Purnell 
Quayle Yates 
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ELECTION OF A MEMBER TO COMMITTEES 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut, I offer a resolution and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
offers a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 165 
Resolved, That J. ROLAND KINZER, of Pennsylvania, be, and he is 


hereby, elected a member of the standing Committees of the House on 
Census, Claims, and Roads. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
offers a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 166 


Resolved, That WILLIAM J. GRANFIELD, of Massachusetts, be, and he 


is hereby, elected a member of the standing Committee of the House on 
Military Affairs. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp some remarks of my own in regard to the 
appointment of Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Vermont 
asks unanimous consent to extend his own remarks in regard 
to the appointment of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, President Hoover rendered a 
splendid service to the people of the District of Columbia when 
he selected General Crosby and Herbert D. Brown for their 
commissioners. The appointments will be hailed with satisfac- 
tion by a great majority of the people. 

President Hoover is fully informed as to conditions as they 
exist in connection with the local municipal management, and I 
believe he is determined that the Capital City shall have a gov- 
ernment that is a model of efficiency. I commend him for the 
appointments already made. They give evidence of his earnest 
desire that the government be conducted on a high plane, It is 
clearly our duty, without regard to party, to stand back of him 
in this matter. 

I congratulate the Federation of Citizens Associations on the 
decision not to join with the trade groups in opposition to Gen- 
eral Crosby. A few years ago the House District Committee, 
believing it should have the advice of the common people of 
Washington as to legislation affecting them, asked the federation 
to pass upon the various measures of local interest. There has 
been a growing suspicion of late that the associations had fallen 
under the influence of those who have been so long in control 
in the Federal District. So it is with a sense of relief that 
we find the associations continuing as independent representa- 
tives of the sterling citizenship of this city, 

What is the real cause for the opposition to the appoint- 
ment of General Crosby? Why this propaganda? The gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Simmons] clearly stated the answer 
here in the House a few days ago. I can only add to the 
thought expressed by him, It is because the powers that have 
used the local government to further their own ends in the 
past see in the appointment of new commissioners the end of 
their control and the substitution of an administration that will 
represent all the people of the District and the Nation. I use 
the term people of the Nation advisedly, because Washington 
is not the city exclusively of those who reside within the limits 
of the District, but the Capital City of the people of the entire 
Nation. The people of the Nation have a real interest in its 
control and the development, They are pouring millions of 
money raised by taxation into its development. 

Is the opposition to General Crosby on the part of trade 
bodies sincere? It is claimed that when he retires he will not 
be a civilian within the meaning of the organic act. As to this 
I will speak at a later date. But some, if not a majority of the 
organizations or their individual members, who are now pro- 
testing, recommended the appointment of another military man, 
still in the service, the commanding officer of the District of 
Columbia National Guard. Their military man was not se- 
lected. Is it fair for them to raise the cry of “militarism” 
against the man whose selection they did not dictate? 

We have had many retired service men in the employ and 
service of the: District, and many while still on the active list. 
Can any person point to a single one who has not served faith- 
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fully? Is it possible to point out one who has been charged 
with dishonesty or actuated by any motive except faithful 
service? Take the case of General Patrick, chairman of the 
Publie Utilities Commission, a commission set up to protect the 
interests of the people in all matters concerning public utilities. 
The members of the old commission were openly charged with 
bias in favor of the corporations. They stepped down and out. 
General Patrick, a retired Army officer, was made chairman. 
The cry of “militarism” was raised against him; but now 
the people haye full confidence in that commission, because they 
see in it a source of real protection for their interests. 

The man reported as selected for chairman of the board, 
Herbert D. Brown, has a long and honorable record in the public 
service. He is thoroughly familiar with all the details of the 
business of the government of the District. At the request of 
the House District Committee and the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the Bureau of Efficiency, under his direction, has 
made a survey of the agencies of the local government. AS a 
result, many wholesome reforms have been inaugurated and the 
saving of over half a million dollars a year to the taxpayers 
effected. That is an accomplishment never before equaled in 
the conduct of the business of the people here. 

Under the board as it will be constituted every citizen may 
rest assured that their affairs will be honestly, economically, 
and efficiently managed and that the rights of the humblest 
citizen will be safeguarded. The laws will be enforced without 
fear or favor, and greater security afforded for the life and the 
property of the people. An increasing measure of civic pride 
will spring up to go hand in hand with that of the people of the 
Nation in the building here of a magnificent Capital City, which 
will be an outward expression, through its majestic beauty, and 
in the advance of orderly liberty of the soul of a great Nation. 


GLOBIFYING CRIME 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a brief article on crime. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by inserting an article on crime, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the current dis- 
cussion of the prevalence of crime and a disposition to make 
heroes of criminals, under leave granted to do so, I herewith 
insert in the Record a very timely article by Mr. T. H. Alexan- 
der, a prominent and able writer on the Nashville Tennesseean, 
said article having appeared in a recent issue of that paper. 

The article is as follows: 


Draw near and listen to a secret: The cause of crime in America is 
due in large part to the police reporters employed by the newspapers 
to write about crime. 

After that statement appears I know I'll be hard up for influence 
at the police station to get parking tickets torn up, for the police 
reporters will all be mad at me, but I stick to my guns, with the 
reservation that the blame finally lies with the newspapers themselyes 
who employ the reporters. 

If we had hard-boiled realists writing the news coming from police 
stations over this land instead of soft-hearted romanticists, there 
would be a different story. 

Yesterday there occurred a case in point. A waggish friend in New 
York who is writing police news for one of the large New York news- 
papers sent me what he was pleased to jocularly call a valentine. It 
consisted of three large photos made by a photographer for his paper. 
These pictures were so gruesome that his paper did not use them. They 
showed a squalid room in a tenement house. In one picture there 
appeared a figure on the floor, the loose bundle that the human body 
assumes after death. ‘The third picture showed a close-up view of the 
bundle’s face. It was a woman, some poor human derelict, with face 
battered to a pulp. She had, of course, been murdered. 

Curious to see what this crime had been, I watched the particular 
New York newspaper for which my friend works. Under the subtle 
touch of police reporters the poor old creature who had been murdered 
became a romantic personage, slain for love in a love nest. She was 
very probably a common street woman, but she became a beautiful girl. 
She trifled with some vagrant lover and was slain, but in the story she 
was the victim of a beautiful jealous passion. 

Crime news, I repeat, should in the interest of good government and 
public policy be written by the realists who do not hesitate to call a 
spade a spade and not an agricultural implement. For much of the 
glamour that hangs around crime in these United States to-day has 
been put there by the careless typewriters of police reporters and crime 
writers, who are superreporters. 

Bootlegging is a case in point. It is dominated by men who are not 
only crafty and shrewd, but absolutely cruel and remorseless in gain- 
ing their point. Half-poison whisky is knowingly sold and totally poison 
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whisky would be sold by the majority of bootleggers but for the fact 
that it would kill off their customers, and thereby destroy the goose that 
lays the golden egg. 

From the distillery in Canada or the warehouse in Cuba the whisky 
is guarded to the consumer by men who are hard and ruthless, who 
shoot to kill officers or citizens who get in their way. It is a reproach 
and a scandal to the American Constitution. 

And yet, under the tutelage of a soft-headed press, bootlegging has 
become as romantic as the smuggling of the eighteenth century, when 
swashbucklers ran the king's blockade and landed their goods to escape 
the king’s custom officers, 

Bootleggers, as they are written, are not law violators but picturesque 
characters, all the more so because they carry gats and 10-grand notes 
and live dangerously. 

If they have formed a boodle ring to bring in beer, they become beer 
barons, modern Princes of Pilseners, bestowing beer like largesse on a 
thirsty and grateful populace. 

The most striking illustration of the perversion of publicity occurs in 
the case of the gangsters and bandits. 

That, at least, we can not blame on the modern police reporter, It is 
as old as the world. I am quite satisfied that Robin Hood was a rogue 
who richly deserved hanging, but the sentimentalists have made of him 
a beautiful character who was ever ready to relieve the poor at the 
expense of the rich. We have heard many times of the charity of Frank 
and Jesse James, but little of the killings in which they participated. 

The man who, with mask on face and pistol in hand, sets out to rob 
is a potential murderer and deserves no sympathy. He will kill for the 
sake of a few dollars. A picture of my own experience as a police 
reporter years ago comes to my mind. I once followed the case of two 
youths who had robbed a corner grocery store, not once but three times. 

On the last of these expeditions they shot and killed an old man 
who had charge of the store. He was a quiet, inoffensive old man of 
the type that arouses pity in the eyes of young men because he was 
old and worn out, having taken the little post as a Iast refuge. 

These boys came to trial in a blaze of newspaper publicity. Within 
a week the papers seemed to be at least tolerant of them and the grass 
had not begun to grow over their victim's grave until they were popu- 
lar heroes. It was explained that they were young; they had no home 
influences and they hadn’t had a chance in life. And yet I, who was 
familiar with the case, knew that they deserved the severest penalty 
the law permitted. Both of them have finished their terms and bave 
gone out, I suppose, to steal and slay again, the beneficiaries of a per- 
verted public viewpoint which was at least aided by newspaper writing 
that sought for heart interest and romance in a case where only cold- 
blooded deviltry existed. 

Crime needs to be debunked in this country, and the place to begin 
is with the average police reporter. A gangster is not a romantic 
creature; he is a dirty crook. A bootlegger is not a high adventurer; 
he is a potential felon who would shoot and kill a man to protect a 
case of bad booze for which he paid $35. A bank bandit is not a 
modern Robin Hood, who protects the poor and weak, but a thief who 
would wreck the vault that houses the money of widows and orphans 
as well as the rich. 

In other words, I'd leave the police reporters their dragnets, their 
clues, their high-powered cars, and all the other tools of their trade, 
but strip them of their romantic regard for criminals. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
House the following communication : 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my resignation as a member of 
the Committees on Claims, Indian Affairs, and Labor. 
Respectfully, 
WILLIAM GRANFIELD, M. C, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, accepted. 


There was no objection. 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 17 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, Saturday, February 22, 1930, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Saturday, February 22, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


CONGRESSIONAL 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To amend the Federal farm loan act, and for other purposes 
(H. R. 9433). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC: 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

340. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriations pertaining 
to the legislative establishment, Library of Congress, for the 
fiscal year 1931, amounting to $10,820 (H. Doc. No. 301); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

341. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting draft of proposed legislation affecting the use of 
an existing appropriation for the Treasury Department (H. Doc. 
No. 302); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

842. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, for 
maintenance and improvement of existing river and harbor 
works, $12,000,000 (H. Doe. No. 303); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

343. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Delaware River, Pa., N. J., and Del., with a view to 
deepening the channel between Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, 
and the sea to a depth of 40 feet, with suitable widths (EI. Doc. 
No. 304) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed with illustrations. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 164. A resolution 
amending Rule XXXVI in connection with pay of witnesses ap- 
pearing before committees of the House; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 785). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Con. Res. 21. A con- 
current resolution authorizing the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee to attend the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
Battle of Kings Mountain, to be held at the battle ground in 
South Carolina on October 7, 1930, at which officials of the 
United States and of the thirteen original States will attend; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 736). Referred to the House 
Calendar. , 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
5619. A bill to authorize the exchange of certain land now 
within the Lassen Volcanic National Park for certain private 
land adjoining the park and to adjust the park boundary accord- 
ingly, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
7387). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 
9334. A bill to provide for the study, investigation, and survey, 
for commemorative purposes, of the battle field of Saratoga, 
N. Y.; without amendment (Rept. No. 788). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10165) to reduce interna- 
tional double taxation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 10166) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to proceed with the construction of certain 
public works at the navy yard, Philadelphia, Pa., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GRANFIBLD: A bill (H. R. 10167) to authorize the 
erection of an addition to the existing Veterans’ Bureau Hospital 
plant No. 95 at Northampton, Mass., and to authorize the appro- 
priation therefor; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 10168) to amend section 305 
of the World War veterans’ act; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 10169) to increase the 
efficiency of the Military Establishment, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SABBATH: A bill (H. R. 10170) to enable the people 
of the Philippine Islands to adopt a constitution and to form 
a free and independent government, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 10171) to authorize the 
erection at Clinton, Sampson County, N. C., of a monument in 
commemoration of William Rufus King, former Vice President 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. MCCORMACK of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 10172) 
providing for half holidays for Government employees; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: A bill (A. R. 10173) to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to conduct investigations of cotton 
ginning; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 10174) authorizing the sale 
of a certain tract of land in the State of Oregon to the Klamath 
irrigation district; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 10175) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide for the promotion of voca- 
tional rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or other- 
wise and their return to civil employment,” approved June 2, 
1920, as amended ; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 10176) to amend section 202 
(10) of the World War veterans’ act; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 10177) to provide for the 
acquisition by the United States of Mount Vernon, the home 
of George Washington; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. MAAS: A resolution (H. Res, 162) that the Post Office 
Committee of the House review all Post Office Department leases 
relative to postal deficit, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, 

3y Mr. KVALE: A resolution (H. Res. 163) that the Federal 
commission withhold permit and license to Flathead power 
sites; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DAVILA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 255) authoriz- 
ing the appropriation of the sum of $871,655 as the contribution 
of the United States toward the Christopher Columbus memorial 
lighthouse at Santo Domingo; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Kentucky, memo- 
rializing Congress of the United States to enact legislation for 
the control of motor vehicles for hire engaged in interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A-bill (H. R. 10178) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary L. Eyringham; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10179) granting an increase of pension to 
Angeline Abbott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GLOVER: A bill (H. R. 10180) granting a pension 
to James B. Stanfiell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10181) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas 8. Garen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 10182) granting a 
pension to Maggie Ellis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 10183) granting an increase 
of pension to Esther A. May; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10184) granting a pension to Lydia A. 
Kurtz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 10185) for the relief of Vida T. 
Layman; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10186) 
granting an increase of pension to Robert L. Boyd; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 10187) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Curry; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10188) 
granting an increase of pension to Lydia Fike; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10189) to 
reimburse certain individuals for damages by reason of loss 
of oyster rights in Little Bay, Va., due to the taking of the same 
by the United States for the purpose of operating thereon a 
naval air training station; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10190) to extend the benefits of the 
employers’ liability act of September 7, 1916, to William J. 
Torksey ; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 10191) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Carl Olson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNELL of New York: A bill (H. R. 10192) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Catherine Sleayin; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 10193) granting a pension 
to Margaret E. Crozier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 10194) granting an increase 
of pension to Jane Niles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TUCKER: A bill (H. R. 10195) for the relief of Mil- 
dred B. Crawford ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 10196) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah H. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 10197) granting an increase of 
pension to Eliza C. Hanley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4917. Petition of George Cromwell Republican Club, favoring 
the reapportionment of representatives on the citizen popula- 
tion of the State rather than on the total population; to the 
Committee on the Census. 

4918. By Mr. BOLTON: Petition of certain citizens of Lake 
County, Ohio, urging increase of pensions for Spanish War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4919. By Mr. BOYLAN: Letter from William F. Scannell 
Chapter, No. 6, Disabled American Veterans of the World War, 
Liberty, N. Y., favoring the passage of House bill 8134 and 
Senate bill 2860; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

4920. By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of 100 citizens of Queens 
Borough, New York City, urging Congress to pass favorably 
upon the Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for in- 
creased rates of pension to Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4921. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of 13 citizens of 
Woodbury County, Sioux City, Iowa, urging the speedy con- 
sideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4922. By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Petition of numer- 
ous citizens of Sharon, Pa., and vicinity, urging the enactment 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing increased pen- 
sion for those who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4923. Also, petition of John E. Ritchey and numerous citizens 
of Franklin, Pa., and vicinity, urging the enactment of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing increased pension for 
those who served in the armed forces of the United States dur- 
ing the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4924. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of certain citizens of 
Middlesex County, Mass., praying for the enactment of House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4925. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Petition signed by 56 
voters of Denver, Colo., for passage of House bill 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4926. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of 58 citizens of Ham- 
ilton, Butler County, Ohio, praying for early consideration and 
passage of House bill 2562, to provide for increase in pension 
to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4927. Also, petition of 79 citizens of Dayton, Ohio, praying 
for early consideration and passage of House bill 2562, to pro- 
vide for increase in pension to Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4928. By Mr. FULMER: Resolution of Railroad Commission 
of South Carolina indorsing House bill 9330, which provides for 
limiting the jurisdiction of district and circuit courts of the 
United States in certain cases; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4929. Also, indorsement of Young Men’s Business League, 
Orangeburg, S. C., by L. S. Wolfe, secretary, for veterans’ 
hospital to be located in South Carolina as proposed by House 
bill 9411 ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

4930. Also, resolution by House of Representatives, State 
of South Carolina, McCravy, solicitor; Allan, clerk; and Jones, 
supporting House bill 9411 for a hospital for disabled veterans 
in South Carolina; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation, 

4931. Also, resolution of Orangeburg Rotary Club, Dallas 
A. Gardner, president, in behalf of veterans’ hospital to be 
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located in South Carolina; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

4932. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Oklahoma 
Agricultural Cooperative Council, indorsing Senate bill 3216, 
known as Capper bill, and House bill 8870, known as Ketcham 
bill; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

4933. Also, petition of Oklahoma Shoe Retailers’ Association, 
opposing tariff on hides and leathers; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

4934. Also, petition of Oklahoma Retailers’ Association, J. W. 
Jenkins Music Co., Tulsa and Oklahoma City, Okla., indorsing 
Kelly-Capper bill, H. R. 11; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

4935. Also, petition of uncompensated disabled veterans of 
World War, urging support of House bill 7825; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

4936. Also, petition of Spanish War veterans, Bartlesville 
Camp, No. 14, United Spanish War Veterans, urging support 
of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4937. By Mr. GREGORY: Petition of W. L. Witte and other 
citizens of Ballard County, Ky., urging speedy consideration 
and passage of House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of 
pensions for Spanish-American War yeterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

4938. By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of 53 citizens of the State 
of New York, urging the passage of House bill 2562, increasing 
rates of pension to the men who seryed in the armed forces 
of the United States during the Spanish War period; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4939. By Mr. HALL of Illinois; Petition of Harry Motsinger 
and 80 other residents of Lincoln, Logan County, Ill., advo- 
cating an increase of pension for veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4940. By Mr. HESS: Petition of Cincinnati Aerie, No. 142, 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, of Cincinnati, Ohio, urging the 
speedy passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4941. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Russell Williamson and 
other residents of Michigan City, urging the early passage of a 
bill increasing the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4942. Also, petition of W. H. Ragsdale and other residents of 
Michigan City, Ind., urging the early passage of a bill increas- 
ing the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

4943. By Mr. HOWARD: Petition signed by M. O. James, of 
Fremont, Nebr., and 30 other persons of Fremont, Nebr., plead- 
ing for the passage of House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to men who served in the Spanish War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4944. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of citizens of Big Spring, 
Howard County, Tex., urging favorable action on Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased pensions to 
veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4945. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of the Julep Co., 
of Fort Worth, Tex., opposing an increase in the tariff on sugar; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4946. Also, petition of Fort Worth Automotive Trades Asso- 
ciation, of Fort Worth, Tex., favoring a tariff on petroleum oil; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4947. Also, petition of Hon. Frank A. Woods, Franklin, Tex., 
opposing the Box Mexican immigration bill; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

4948. By Mr. KADING: Petition signed by the citizens of 
Columbus, Wis., requesting repeal of the provision in the pres- 
ent Federal income tax law imposing a tax on the dues and 
peep oo fees of athletic and sporting clubs; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

4949, By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: Petition of citizens of 
Catlettsburg, Boyd County, Ky., in which they respectfully 
request that Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 be brought to a 
vote, and they urge their passage; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

4950. By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: Petition of certain 
citizens of Fayette County, Pa., favoring legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish-American War yeterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4951. By Mr. KINZER: Petition of citizens of Lancaster 
County, asking for early passage of House bill 2562, providing 
for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4952. Also, petition of citizens of Lancaster County, asking 
for early passage of House bill 2562, providing for increased 
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rates of pension to the men who served in the Spanish-American 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4953. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of 136 residents of Boyd, 
Minn., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

4954. By Mr. LEE of Texas: Petition signed by citizens of 
Brownwood, Tex., against the Capper-Robsion bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

4955. By Mr. LEHLBACH: Petition of citizens of the tenth 
congressional district in support of the bill to increase Spanish 
War veterans’ pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4956. Also, petition of Essex County Council, United Spanish 
War Veterans, in support of bill increasing pensions of Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4957. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Holy Name Society of 
Our Lady of Sorrows Church, Morgan Avenue and Harrison 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., declaring the proposed Federal educa- 
tional bill to be not only repulsive to the ideals of all true Ameri- 
cans but also directly opposed to the ideals of Catholics and 
those who maintain private and parochial schools at their own 
expense; to the Committee on Education. 

4958. By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of C. B. Hyatt 
and citizens of Killbuck, Ohio, favoring increased pensions for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4959. By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: Petition of sundry 
citizens of the State of Illinois, urging favorable action on House 
bill 2562 for the relief of Spanish-American War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4960. Also, petition of inmates of the United States Soldiers’ 
Home, Washington, D. C., urging favorable action on House bill 
8976 in behalf of veterans of the Indian wars and widows of 
veterans, and their orphans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4961. By Mr. MENGES: Petition submitted by William Seifert 
and other citizens of York, Pa., asking favorable action on 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing for increased rates 
of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish-American War period; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4962. By Mr. OLIVER of New York: Petition of the Wood- 
lawn Jewish Center opposing any change in the calendar which 
would affect the fixity of the Sabbath; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

4963. Also, petition of the Bronx Old Timers’ Association peti- 
tioning Congress to amend the Volstead Act so as to permit the 
use of liquor with an alcoholic content of 2.75 per cent; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4964. By Mr. PARKS: Petition of Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. ‘ : 

4965. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Petition of citizens 
of Fayetteville and vicinity, Fayette County, W. Va., urging con- 
sideration and passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4966. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Punxsutawney, Pa., and vicinity, in favor of increased rates 
of pension for veterans of the war with Spain; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

4967. By Mr. TEMPLE: Resolution of Canonsburg Council, 
No. 303, Junior Order United American Mechanics, Canonsburg, 
Pa., in support of the Robsion-Capper bill, which would establish 
a department of education, with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet; to the Committee on Education. 

4968. By Mr. WOODRUFF: Petition of citizens of Sears, 
Mich., favoring adoption of House bill 2562, providing increased 
rates of pension for veterans of the Spanish War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 


SENATE 


Sarurpay, February 22, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr, Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 9979) making appropriations to supply urgent deficien- 
cies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1930, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, and June 
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80, 1931, and for other purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 
ORDER FOR RECESS 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until Monday morning at 11 o’clock. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H. R. 9979) making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, 
and June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By order of the Senate Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address will be read by the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. 

READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 

Mr. VANDENBERG read the address, as follows: 

To the people of the United States. 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS: The period for a new election 
of a citizen to administer the executive government of the 
United States being not far distant, and the time actually 
arrived when your thoughts must be employed in designating 
the person who is to be clothed with that important trust, it 
appears to me proper, especially as it may conduce to a more 
distinct expression of the publie voice, that I should now ap- 
prise you of the resolution I have formed, to decline being con- 
sidered among the number of those, out of whom a choice is to 
be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be as- 
sured, that this resolution has not been taken, without a strict 
regard to all the considerations appertaining to the relation 
which binds a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, in with- 
drawing the tender of service which silence in my situation 
might imply, I am influenced by no diminution of zeal for your 
future interest; no deficiency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness; but am supported by a full conviction that the step is 
compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in the office to 
which your suffrages have twice called me, have been a uniform 
sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty, and to a deference 
for what appeared to be your desire. I constantly hoped that 
it would have been much earlier in my power, consistently with 
motives which I was not at liberty to disregard, to return to 
that retirement from which I had been reluctantly drawn. The 
strength of my inclination to do this, previous to the last elec- 
tion, had even led to the preparation of an address to declare it 
to you; but mature reflection on the then perplexed and critical 
posture of our affairs with foreign nations, and the unanimous 
advice of persons entitled to my confidence, impelled me to 
abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns external as well as 
internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclination incompati- 
ble with the sentiment of duty or propriety ; and am persuaded, 
whatever partiality may be retained for my services, that in 
the present circumstances of our country, you will not disap- 
prove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first undertook the arduous 
trust, were explained on the proper occasion. In the discharge 
of this trust, I will only say that I have, with good intentions, 
contributed towards the organization and administration of the 
government, the best exertions of which a very fallible judg- 
ment was capable. Not unconscious in the outset, of the in- 
feriority of my qualifications, experience, in my own eyes, 
perhaps still more in the eyes of others, has strengthened the 
motives to diffidence of myself; and, every day, the increasing 
weight of years admonishes me more and more, that the shade 
of retirement is as necessary to me as it will be welcome. Sat- 
isfied that if any circumstances have given peculiar value to 
my services they were temporary, I have the consolation to 
believe that, while choice and prudence invite me to quit the 
political scene, patriotism does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is to terminate the 
career of my political life, my feelings do not permit me to 
suspend the deep acknowledgment of that debt of gratitude 
which I owe to my beloved country, for the many honors it has 
conferred upon me; still more for the steadfast confidence with 
which it has supported me; and for the opportunities I have 
thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable attachment, by 
services faithful and persevering, though in usefulness unequal 
to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our country from these 
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services, let it always be remembered to your praise, and as an 
instructive example in our annals, that under circumstances in 
which the passions, agitated in every direction, were liable to 
mislead amidst appearances sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of 
fortune often discouraging—in situations in which not unfre- 
quently, want of success has countenanced the spirit of criti- 
cism,—the constancy of your support was the essential prop of 
the efforts, and a guarantee of the plans, by which they were 
effected. Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it 
with me to my grave, as a strong incitement to unceasing vows 
that heaven may continue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence—that your union and brotherly affection may be 
perpetual—that the free constitution, which is the work of your 
hands, may be sacredly maintained—that its administration in 
every department may be stamped with wisdom and virtue— 
that, in fine, the happiness of the people of these states, under 
the auspices of liberty, may be made complete by so careful a 
preservation, and so prudent a use of this blessing, as will 
acquire to them the glory of recommending it to the applause, 
the affection and adoption of every nation which is yet a 
stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for your 
welfare, which cannot end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, urge me, on an occa- 
sion like the present, to offer to your solemn contemplation, and 
to recommend to your frequent review, some sentiments which 
are the result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable observa- 
tion, and which appear to me all important to the permanency 
of your felicity as a people. These will be offered to you with 
the more freedom, as you can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can possibly have no personal 
motive to bias his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an encourage- 
ment to it, your indulgent reception of my sentiments on a 
former and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of 
your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment, 

The unity of government which constitutes you one people, 
is also now dear to you. It is justly so; for it is a main pillar 
in the edifice of your real independence; the support of your 
tranquility at home: your peace abroad; of your safety; of 
your prosperity ; of that very liberty which you so highly prize. 
But, as it is easy to foresee that, from different causes and 
from different quarters much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed, to weaken in your minds the conviction of this truth; 
as this is the point in your political fortress against which 
the batteries of internal and external enemies will be most 
constantly and actively (though often covertly and insidiously) 
directed; it is of infinite moment, that you should properly 
estimate the immense value of your national union to your 
collective and individual happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable attachment to it; aceustoming 
yourselves to think and speak of it as of the palladium of your 
political safety and prosperity; watching for its preservation 
with jealous anxiety; discountenancing whatever may suggest 
even a suspicion that it can, in any event, be abandoned; and 
indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every attempt 
to alienate any portion of our country from the rest, or to en- 
feeble the sacred ties which now link together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and inter- 
est. Citizens by birth, or choice, of a common country, that 
country has a right to concentrate your affections. The name 
of American, which belongs to you in your national capacity, 
must always exalt the just pride of patriotism, more than any 
appellation derived from local discriminations. With slight 
shades of difference, you have the same religion, manners, 
habits, and political principles. You have, in a common cause, 
fought and triumphed together; the independence and liberty 
you possess, are the work of joint counsels, and joint efforts, of 
common dangers, sufferings and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address 
themselves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those 
which apply more immediately to your interest—Here every 
portion of our country finds the most commanding motives for 
earefully guarding and preserving the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained intercourse with the south, 
protected by the equal laws of a common government, finds in 
the productions of the latter, great additional resources of mari- 
time and commercial enterprise, and precious materials of man- 
ufacturing industry—The south, in the same intercourse bene- 
fiting by the same agency of the north, sees its agriculture grow 
and its commerce expand. ‘Turning partly into its own chan- 
nels the seamen of the north, it finds its particular navigation 
invigorated; and while it contributes, in different ways, to 
nourish and increase the general mass of the national naviga- 
tion, it looks forward to the protection of a maritime strength, 
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to which itself is unequally adapted. The east, in a like inter- 
course with the west, already finds, and in the progressive im- 
provement of interior communications by land and water, will 
more and more find a valuable vent for the commodities which 
it brings from abroad, or manufactures at home. The west 
derives from the east supplies requisite to its growth and com- 
fort—and what is perhaps of still greater consequence, it must 
of necessity owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets 
for its own productions, to the weight, influence, and the future 
maritime strength of the Atlantic side of the Union, directed-by 
an indissoluble community of interest as one nation. Any other 
tenure by which the west can hold this essential advantage, 
whether derived from its own separate strength; or from an 
apostate and unnatural connection with any foreign power, must 
be intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country thus feels an immediate 
and particular interest in union, all the parts combined cannot 
fail to find in the united mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportionably greater security from 
external danger, a less frequent interruption of their peace by 
foreign nations; and, what is of inestimable value, they must 
derive from union, an exemption from those broils and wars be- 
tween themselyes, which so frequently afflict neighboring coun- 
tries not tied together by the same government; which their 
own rivalship alone would be sufficient to produce, but which 
opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues, would 
stimulate and embitter—Hence, likewise, they will avoid the 
necessity of these overgrown military establishments, which 
under any form of government are inauspicious to liberty, and 
which are to be regarded as particularly hostile to republican 
liberty. In this sense it is, that your union ought to be con- 
sidered as a main prop of your liberty, and that the love of the 
one ought to endear to you the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to every 
reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the continuance of 
the union as a primary object of patriotic desire. Is there a 
doubt whether a common government can embrace so large a 
sphere? let experience solve it. To listen to mere speculation 
in such a case were criminal. We are authorized to hope that 
a proper organization of the whole, with the auxiliary agency 
of governments for the respective subdivisions, will afford a 
happy issue to the experiment. It is well worth a fair and 
full experiment. With such powerful and obvious motives to 
union, affecting all parts of our country, while experience shall 
not have demonstrated its impracticability, there will always 
be reason to distrust the patriotism of those who in any quarter 
may endeavor to weaken its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our Union it 
occurs as matter of serious concern, that any ground should 
have been furnished for characterizing parties by geographical 
discriminations,—northern and southern—Atlantic and western; 
whence designing men may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local interests and views. One of 
the expedients of party to acquire influence within particular 
districts, is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other dis- 
tricts. You cannot shield yourselves too much against the 
jealousies and heart burnings which spring from these misrep- 
resentations; they tend to render alien to each other those who 
ought to be bound together by fraternal affection. The inhabit- 
ants of our western country have lately had a useful lesson 
on this head: they have seen, in the negotiation by the execu- 
tive and in the unanimous ratification by the senate of the 
treaty with Spain, and in the universal satisfaction at the 
event throughout the United States, a decisive proof how un- 
founded were the suspicions propagated among them of a pol- 
icy in the general government and in the Atlantic states, un- 
friendly to their interests in regard to the Mississippi. They 
have been witnesses to the formation of two treaties, that 
with Great Britain and that with Spain, which secure to them 
eyerything they could desire, in respect to our foreign relations, 
towards confirming their prosperity. Will it not be their wis- 
dom to rely for the preservation of these advantages on the 
union by which they were procured? will they not hence- 
forth be deaf to those advisers, if such they are, who would 
sever them from their brethren and connect them with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union a government 
for the whole is indispensable. No alliances, however strict, 
between the parts can be an adequate substitute; they must 
inevitably experience the infractions and interruptions which 
all alliances in all times have experienced. Sensible of this 
momentous truth, you have improved upon your first essay by 
the adoption of a constitution of government, better calculated 
than your former, for an intimate union, and for the efficacious 
management of your common concerns. This government, the 
offspring of our own choice, uninfluenced and unawed, adopted 
upon full investigation and mature deliberation, completely free 
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in its principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting 
security with energy, and containing within itself a provision 
for its own amendment, has a just claim to your confidence and 
your support. Respect for its authority, compliance with its 
laws, acquiescence in ifs measures, are duties enjoined by the 
fundamental maxims of true liberty. The basis of our political 
systems is the right of the people to make and to alter their 
constitutions of government.—But the constitution which at 
any time exists, until changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all, The very 
idea of the power, and the right of the people to establish gov- 
ernment, presuppose the duty of every individual to obey the 
established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combinations 
and associations under whatever plausible character, with the 
real design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the regular 
deliberations and action of the constituted authorities, are de- 
structive of this fundamental principle, and of fatal tendency.— 
They serve to organize faction, to give it an artificial and ex- 
traordinary force, to put in the place of the delegated will of the 
nation the will of party, often a small but artful and enter- 
prising minority of the community; and, according to the alter- 
nate triumphs of different parties, to make the public adminis- 
tration the mirror of the ill concerted and incongruous projects 
of faction, rather than the organ of consistent and wholesome 
plans digested by common councils, and modified by mutual in- 
terests. 

However combinations or associations of the above descrip- 
tion may now and then answer popular ends, they are likely, 
in the course of time and things, to become potent engines, by 
which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled men will be en- 
abled to subvert the power of the people, and usurp for them- 
selves the reins of government; destroying afterwards the very 
engines which have lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your Government and the perma- 
nency of your present happy state, it is requisite, not only that 
you steadily discountenance irregular opposition to its acknowl- 
edged authority, but also that you resist with care the spirit 
of innovation upon its principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, in the forms of. the 
constitution, alterations which will impair the energy of the 
system; and thus to undermine what can not be directly over- 
thrown. In all the changes to which you may be invited, 
remember that time and habit are at least as necessary to fix 
the true character of governments, as of other human institu- 
tions :—that experience is the surest standard by which to test 
the real tendency of the existing constitution of a country :— 
that facility in changes, upon the credit of mere hypothesis and 
opinion, exposes to perpetual change from the endless variety 
of hypothesis and opinion: and remember, especially, that for 
the efficient management of your common interests in a coun- 
try so extensive as ours, a government of as much vigor as is 
consistent with the perfect security of liberty is indispensable, 
Liberty itself will find in such a government, with powers 
properly distributed and adjusted, its surest guardian. It is, 
indeed, little else than a name, where the government is too 
feeble to withstand the enterprises of faction, to confine each 
member of the society within the limits prescribed by the laws, 
and to maintain all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment of the 
rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in 
the state, with particular references to the founding them on 
geographical discrimination. Let me now take a more com- 
prehensive view, and warn you in the most solemn manner 
against the baneful effects of the spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, 
having its root in the strongest passions of the human mind,— 
It exists under different shapes in all governments, more or 
less stifled, controlled, or repressed; but in those of the popular 
form it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst 
enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharp- 
ened by the spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, which 
in different ages and countries has perpetrated the most horrid 
enormities, is itself a frightful despotism.—But this leads at 
length to a more formal and permanent despotism. The dis- 
orders and miseries which result, gradually incline the minds 
of men to seek security and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and, sooner or later, the chief of some prevailing 
faction, more able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns 
this disposition to the purpose of his own elevation on the ruins 
of public liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of the kind, (which 
nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight) the common 
and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to 
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make it the interest and duty of a wise people to discourage 
and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public councils, and enfeeble 
the public administration. It agitates the community with ill 
founded jealousies and false alarms; kindles the animosity of 
one part against another; foments occasional riot and insur- 
rection. It opens the door to foreign influence and corrup- 
tion, which finds a facilitated access to the government itself 
through the channels of party passions. Thus the policy and 
the will of one country are subjected to the policy and will of 
another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries are useful 
checks upon the administration of the government, and serve 
to keep alive the spirit of liberty. This within certain limits is 
probably true; and in governments of a monarchial cast, patriot- 
ism may look with indulgence, if not with favor, upon the spirit 
of party. But in those of the popular character, in governments 
purely elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. From their 
natural tendency, it is certain there will always be enough of 
that spirit for every salutary purpose. And there being con- 
stant danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force of public 
opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be quenched, 
it demands a uniform vigilance to prevent it bursting into a 
flame, lest instead of warming, it should consume. 

It is important likewise, that the habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire caution in those intrusted with its ad- 
ministration, to confine themselves within their respective con- 
stitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the powers of 
one department, to encroach upon another. The spirit of en- 
croachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the depart- 
ments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of govern- 
ment, a real despotism. A just estimate of that love of power 
and proneness to abuse it which predominate in the human 
heart is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this position. 
The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political 
power, by dividing and distributing it into different depositories, 
and constituting each the guardian of the public weal against 
invasions of the others, has been evinced by experiments ancient 
and modern: some of them in our country and under our own 
eyes.—To preserve them must be as necessary as to institute 
them. If, in the opinion of the people, the distribution or modi- 
fication of the constitutional powers be in any particular wrong, 
let it be corrected by an amendment in the way which the con- 
stitution designates—But let there be no change by usurpation ; 
for though this, in one instance, may be the instrument of good, 
it is the customary weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. The precedent must always greatly overbalance in 
permanent evil, any partial or transient benefit which the use 
ean at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere poli- 
tician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to 
cherish them. A volume could not trace all their connections 
with private and publie felicity. Let it simply be asked, where 
is the security for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense 
of religious obligation desert the oaths which are the instru- 
ments of investigation in courts of justice? and let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect, that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a necessary 
spring of popular government. The rule, indeed, extends with 
more or less force to every species of free government. Who 
that is a sincere friend to it can look with indifference upon 
attempts to shake the foundation of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of a government gives force to public opinion, it 
should be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, cherish 
public credit. One method of preserving it is to use it as spar- 
ingly as possible, avoiding occasions of expense by cultivating 
peace, but remembering, also, that timely disbursements, to pre- 
pare for danger, frequently prevent much greater disbursements 
to repel it; avoiding likewise the accumulation of debt, not only 
by shunning occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertions, in 
time of peace, to discharge the debts which unavoidable wars 
may have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon posterity 
the burden which we ourselves ought to bear. The execution of 
these maxims belongs to your representatives, but it is neces- 
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sary that public opinion should co-operate. To facilitate to them 
the performance of their duty, it is essential that you should 
practically bear in mind, that towards the payment of debts 
there must be revenue; that to have revenue there must be 
taxes; that no taxes can be devised which are not more or less 
inconvenient and unpleasant; that the intrinsic embarrassment 
inseparable from the selection of the proper object (which is 
always a choice of difficulties,) ought to be a decisive motive 
for a candid construction of the conduct of the government in 
making it, and for a spirit of acquiescence in the measures for 
obtaining revenue, which the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; cultivate 
peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct, and can it be that good policy does not equally 
enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no 
distant period, a great nation, to give to mankind the mag- 
nanimous and too novel example of a people always guided by 
an exalted justice and benevolence. Who can doubt but, in 
the course of time and things, the fruits of such a plan would 
richly repay any temporary advantages which might be lost. by 
a steady adherence to it; can it be that Providence has not con- 
nected the permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue? The 
experiment, at least, is recommended by every sentiment which 
ennobles human nature. Alas! is it rendered inmpossible by its 
vices? 

In the execution of such a plan nothing is more essential 
than that permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular 
nations and passionate attachments for others should be ex- 
cluded; and that, in place of them, just and amicable feelings 
towards all should be cultivated. The nation which indulges to- 
wards another an habitual hatred, or an habitual fondness, is in 
some degree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to its 
affection, either of which is sufficient to lead it astray from its 
duty and its interest. Antipathy in one nation against another 
disposes each more readily to offer insult and injury, to lay hold 
of slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and intractable 
when accidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur. Hence, 
frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. 
The nation, prompted by ill will and resentment, sometimes 
inrpels to war the government, contrary to the best calculations 
of policy. The government sometimes participates in the na- 


tional propensity, and adopts through passion what reason 
would reject; at other times, it makes the animosity of the 
nation subservient to projects of hostility, instigated by pride, 


ambition, and other sinister and pernicious motives. The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of nations, has been the 
victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for another 
produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite nation, 
facilitating the illusion of an imaginary common interest, in 
cases where no real comnron interest exists, and infusing into 
one the enmities of the other, betrays the former into a partici- 
pation in the quarrels and wars of the latter, without adequate 
inducements or justification. It leads also to concessions, to 
the favored nation, of privileges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the concessions by unneces- 
sarily parting with what ought to have been retained, and by 
exciting jealousy, ill will, and a disposition to retaliate in the 
parties from whom equal privileges are withheld; and it gives 
to ambitious, corrupted or deluded citizens who devote them- 
selves to the favorite nation, facility to betray or sacrifice the 
interests of their own country, without odium, sometimes even 
with popularity; gilding with the appearances of a virtuous 
sense of obligation, a commendable deference for public opinion, 
or a laudable zeal for public good, the base or foolish compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such 
attachments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened 
and independent patriot. How many opportunities do they 
afford to tamper with domestice factions, to practice the arts of 
seduction, to mislead public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils !—Such an attachment of a small or weak, 
towards a great and powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, (I conjure 
you to believe me fellow citizens), the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake; since history and experience 
prove, that foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes of 
republican government. But that jealousy, to be useful, must 
be impartial, else it becomes the instrument of the very influ- 
ence to be avoided, instead of a defense against it. Excessive 
partiality for one foreign nation and excessive dislike for 
another, cause those whom they actuate to see danger only on 
one side, and serve to veil and even second the arts of infiu- 
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ence on the other. Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues 
of the favorite, are liable to become suspected and odious; while 
its tools and dupes usurp the applause and confidence of the 
people, to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, 
is, in extending our commercial relations, to have with them as 
little political connection as possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect good 
faith :—Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none, 
or a very remote relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of which are essentially 
foreign to our concerns, Hence, therefore, it must be unwise 
in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of her polities, or the ordinary combinations and 
collisions of her friendships or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us 
to pursue a different course. If we remain one people, under an 
efficient government, the period is not far off when we may defy 
material injury from external annoyance; when we may take 
such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously respected; when belligerent 
nations, under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, 
will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation, when we may 
choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, shall 
counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why 
quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by inter- 
weaying our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle 
our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, 
rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliance with 
any portion of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we are now 
at liberty to do it; for let me not be understood as capable of 
patronizing infidelity to existing engagements. I hold the maxim 
no less applicable to public than private affairs, that honesty 
is always the best policy. I repeat it, therefore, let those en- 
gagements be observed in their genuine sense. But in my 
opinion, it is unnecessary, and would be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable establish- 
ments, on a respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust 
to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse with all nations, are rec- 
ommended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even our 
commercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand; 
neither seeking nor granting exclusive favors or preferences; 
consulting the natural course of things; diffusing and diversify- 
ing by gentle means the streams of commerce, but forcing noth- 
ing; establishing with powers so disposed, in order to give 
trade a stable course, to define the rights of our merchants, and 
to enable the government to support them, conventional rules 
of intercourse, the best that present circumstances and mutual 
opinion will permit, but temporary, and liable to be from time 
to time abandoned or varied as experience and circumstances 
shall dictate; constantly keeping in view, that it is folly in one 
nation to look for disinterested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independence for whatever it 
may accept under that character; that by such acceptance, it 
may place itself in the condition of having given equivalents 
for nominal favors, and yet of being reproached with ingrati- 
tude for not giving more. There can be no greater error than 
to expect, or calculate upon real favors from nation to nation. 
It is an illusion which experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old 
and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make the 
strong and lasting impression I could wish; that they will con- 
trol the usual current of the passions, or prevent our nation 
from running the course which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations, but if I may eyen flatter myself that they may be 
productive of some partial benefit, some occasional good; that 
they may now and then recur to moderate the fury of party 
spirit, to warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to 
guard against the impostures of pretended patriotism; this 
hope will be a full recompense for the solicitude for your wel- 
fare by which they have been dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official duties, I have been 
guided by the principles which have been delineated, the public 
records and other evidences of my conduct must witness to you 
and to the world. To myself, the assurance of my own con- 
science is, that I have, at least, believed myself to be guided by 
them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my procla- 
mation of the 22d of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. Sanc- 
tioned by your approving voice, and by that of your representa- 
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tives in both houses of Congress, the spirit of that measure 
has continually governed me, uninfluenced by any attempts to 
deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best lights 
I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, under all 
the circumstances of the case, had a right to take, and was 
bound, in duty and interest, to take a neutral position. Having 
taken it, I determined, as far as should depend upon me, to 
maintain it with moderation, perseverance and firmness. 

The eonsiderations which respect the right to hold this con- 
duct, it is not necessary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe that, according to my understanding of the matter, that 
right, so far from being denied by any of the belligerent powers, 
has been virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, with- 
out any thing more, from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in cases in which it is free 
to act, to maintain inviolate the relations of peace and amity 
towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct will 
best be referred to your own reflections and experience. With 
me, a predominant motive has been to endeavor to gain time to 
our country to settle and mature its yet recent institutions, and 
to progress, without interruption, to that degree of strength, 
and consistency which is necessary to give it, humanly speaking, 
the command of its own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administration, I 
am unconscious of intentional error, I am nevertheless too sensi- 
ble of my defects not to think it probable that I may have 
committed many errors. Whatever they may be, I fervently 
beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which 
they may tend. I shall also carry with me the hope that my 
country will never cease to view them with indulgence; and 
that, after forty-five years of my life dedicated to its service, 
with an upright zeal, the faults of incompetent abilities will be 
consigned to oblivion, as myself must soon be to the mansions 
of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and actu- 
ated by that fervent love towards it, which is so natural to a 
man who views in it the native soil of himself and his progeni- 
tors for several generations; I anticipate with pleasing expecta- 
tion that retreat in which I promise myself to realize, without 


alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of my 
fellow citizens, the benign influence of good laws under a free 
government—the ever favorite object of my heart, and the 
happy reward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, labors and 
dangers. 


Geo. WASHINGTON. 
UNITED STATES, 
17th September, 1796. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate executive 
messages received from the President of the United States, 
which were referred to the appropriate committees. 

RECESS J 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess being until 11 o’clock Monday morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 11 o’clock and 
50 minutes a. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until Monday, February 24, 1930, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 22 
(legislative day of January 6), 1980 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Sardius Mason Brewster, of Kansas, to be United States attor- 
ney, district of Kansas, to succeed Al. F. Williams, whose term 
expired January 13, 1930. (To supplant nomination heretofore 
made in name of Sardies Mason Brewster.) 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Robert M. Mahler to be postmaster at Loxley, Ala., in place 


of R. M. Mahler. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 


1930. 

Jacob A. Johnson to be postmaster at Vernon, Ala., in place of 
J. A. Johnson, Incumbent’s commission expires February 26, 
1930, 
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William B. Barber to be postmaster at Live Oak, Calif., in 
place of W. B. Barber. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

COLORADO 

Richard G. Dalton to be postmaster at La Junta, Colo., in 
place of R. G. Dalton, Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 23, 1930. 

Albert G. McGee to be postmaster at Rico, Colo., in place of 
©. W. Mickey, resigned. 

CONNECTICUT 

Charles Ð. Burnham to be postmaster at Hampton, Conn., in 
place of ©. E. Burnham. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. 

James E. Usher to be postmaster at Plainville, Conn., in place 
of J. E. Usher. Incumbent’s commission expires February 23, 
19380. 

Anna F. Bond to be postmaster at Rowayton, Conn., in place 
of A. F. Bond. Incumbent’s commission expires February 26, 
1930. 

GEORGIA 

Acquilla M. Warnock to be postmaster at Brooklet, Ga., in 
place of A. M. Warnock. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1929. 

Elisha A. Meeks to be postmaster at Nicholls, Ga., in place of 
E. A. Meeks. Incumbent’s commission expired December 14, 
1929, 

IDAHO 

Justin B. Gowen to be postmaster at Caldwell, Idaho, in place 
of J. B. Gowen. Incumbent’s commission expired January 16, 
1930. 

Christian Schwendiman to be postmaster at Sugar, Idaho, in 
place of Christian Schwendiman. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 1, 1930. 

ILLINOIS 

Douglas 8. Crooks to be postmaster at Kenilworth, IL, in 

place of W. S. Blanchard, resigned. 


INDIANA 


Homer E. Wright to be postmaster at Crandall, Ind., in place 
of H. E. Wright. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
15, 1929, 

Ray W. Jontz to be postmaster at Silver Lake, Ind., in place 
of H. C. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired December 15, 
1929, 

KANSAS 

Debbie A. Strobel to be postmaster at Bunkerhill, Kans., in 
place of D. A. Strobel. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1930. 

Kathryn M. Matthews to be postmaster at Coats, Kans., in 
place of W. I. Nash, removed. 

Frank E. Enlow to be postmaster at Galesburg, Kans., in 
place of F. E. Enlow. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 6, 1930. 

KENTUCKY 


Hebron Lawrence to be postmaster at Tompkinsyille, Ky., in 
place of Hebron Lawrence. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 1980. 

Mildred A, Day to be postmaster at Whitesville, Ky., in place 
of M. A. Day. Incumbent’s commission expired December 15, 
1929. 

LOUISIANA 

Leo A. Turregano to be postmaster at Alexandria, La., in 
place of L. A. Turregano. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1929. 

Elwyn J. Barrow to be postmaster at St. Francisville, La., 
in place of E. J. Barrow. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 23, 1930, 

MAINE 


Ida P. Stone to be postmaster at Oxford, Me., in place of I. P, 
Stone. Incumbent’s commission expires February 26, 1930, 

Charles H. Bussell to be postmaster at Pittsfield, Me., in place 
of ©. H. Bussell, Incumbent’s commission expires February 26, 
1930. 

David L. Duncan to be postmaster at Washburn, Me., in place 
of D. L. Duncan. Incumbent's commission expires February 26, 
1930. 

MARYLAND 


Margaret T. Johnson to be postmaster at College Park, Md., 
in place of M. T. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 26, 1930. 
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Calvin S. Duvall to be postmaster at Gaithersburg, Md., in 
place of C. S. Duvall, Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 8, 1930. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Thomas F. Lyons to be postmaster at Billerica, Mass, in place 
e = F. Lyons. Incumbent’s commission expired December 14, 
1929. 

Henry T. Crocker to be postmaster at Brewster, Mass., in 
place of H. T. Crocker. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 26, 1930. 

Charles K. Houghton to be postmaster at Littleton Common, 
Mass., in place of C. K. Houghton. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires February 26, 1930. 

Carl E. Brown to be postmaster at Lunenburg, Mass., in place 
of ©. E. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expires February 26, 
1930. 

Webster L. Kendrick to be postmaster at West Brookfield, 
Mass., in place of W. L. Kendrick. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 6, 1930. 

MICHIGAN 


Bert W. Klackle to be postmaster at Bridgman, Mich., in 
place of B. W. Klackle. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. 

Thomas H. McGee to be postmaster at Farmington, Mich., in 
place of T. H. MeGee. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. 

Oscar W. Bauer to be postmaster at Hemlock, Mich., in place 
of E. S. Winchell. Incumbents commission expired March 3, 
1929. 

MINNESOTA 

George A. Etzell to be postmaster at Clarissa, Minn., in place 
of G. A. Etzell. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1930. 

Mable C. Noble to be postmaster at Hinckley, Minn., in place 
of W. H. Noble, deceased. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Aaron B. Johnston to be postmaster at Enid, Miss., in place 
of A. B. Johnston. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
16, 1929. 

Helene Clarke to be postmaster at Holcomb, Miss., in place 
of S. L. Townsend. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
16, 1929. 

MISSOURI 

Clement E. Ault to be postmaster at Carterville, Mo., in 
place of M. C. Terry. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
14, 1928. 

Henry A. Seemel to be postmaster at De Soto, Mo., in place 
of H. A. Seemel. Inecumbent’s commission expires February 23, 
1930. 

Robert R. White to be postmaster at Greenville, Mo., in place 
of R. R. White. Incumbent’s commission expires February 23, 
1930. 

MONTANA 

Philip Daniels to be postmaster at Anaconda, Mont., in place 
of Philip Daniels. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
26, 1930. 

Jessie M. Tripp to be postmaster at Gardiner, Mont., in place 
of J. M. Tripp. Incumbent’s commission expires February 26, 
1930. 

Earle H. Miller to be postmaster at Melstone, Mont., in place 
of E. H. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expires February 26, 
1930. 

NEBRASKA 


Milton L. Pittenger to be postmaster at Crab Orchard, Nebr., 
in place of M. L. Pittenger. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 23, 1930. 

Blanche Snyder to be postmaster at Oconto, Nebr., in place of 
Blanche Snyder. Incumbent’s commission expires February 23, 
1930. 

Gilbert H. Swanson to be postmaster at Oshkosh, Nebr., in 
place of G. H. Swanson, Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

John A. Gleason to be postmaster at Dublin, N. H., in place of 
J. A. Gleason. Incumbent’s commission expires February 26, 
1930. 

NEW JERSEY 

William C. Jordan to be postmaster at Fairview, N. J., in 
place of W. C. Jordan. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 7, 1930. 
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Clarence H. Wilbur to be postmaster at Freehold, N. J., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 


place of O. H. Wilbur. 
ary 13, 1930. 

Christian Kuhithau to be postmaster at Milltown, N. J., in 
place of Christian Kuhlthau. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 7, 1930. 

NEW YORK 

Burrell Vastbinder to be postmaster at Addison, N. Y., in 
place of Burrell Vastbinder. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 18, 1930. 

Baxter H. Betts to be postmaster at Argyle, N. Y., in place 
seen H. Betts. Incumbent’s commission expired February 18, 

William Holmes to be postmaster at Clifton Springs, N. Y., in 
place of William Holmes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 21, 1929. 

Edwin L. Markham to be postmaster at Dexter, N. Y., in place 
of M. I. Alverson, deceased. 

Guy L. Stone to be postmaster at Luzerne, N. Y., in place of 
G. L. Stone. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 1929. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Samuel B. Edwards to be postmaster at Tryon, N. C., in place 
of 8S. B. Edwards, Incumbent's commission expired January 
26, 1930. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Olaf O. Bjorke to be postmaster at Abercrombie, N. Dak., in 
place of O. O. Bjorke. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 23, 1930. 

Estelle A. Kingery to be postmaster at Forbes, N. Dak., in 
place of E. A. Kingery. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. 

Alf J. Dunnum to be postmaster at Kensal, N. Dak., in place of 
A. ae Dunnum. Incumbent’s commission expires February 23, 
1930. 

OHIO 


Myrtle M. Feller to be postmaster at Brecksville, Ohio, in 
place of M. M. Feller. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 23, 1930. 

Carl Ledman to be postmaster at Byesville, Ohio, in place of 
Carl Ledman. Incumbent’s commission expires February 23, 
1930. 

Charles E. Schindler to be postmaster at Coldwater, Ohio, in 
place of C. E. Schindler. Incumbents commission expires 
February 23, 1930. 

Sarl R. Burford to be postmaster at Minerva, Ohio, in place 
of E. R. Burford. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
23, 1930. 

Benjamin S. Dillehay to be postmaster at Waterford, Ohio, in 
place of B. S. Dillehay. Incumbents commission expires Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. 

OKLAHOMA 


Jesse M. Kimball to be postmaster at Davenport, Okla., in 
place of J. M. Kimball. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 21, 1929. 

OREGON 


Ben Weathers to be postmaster at Enterprise, Oreg., in place 
of Ben Weathers. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
27, 1930. 

Jesse ©. Tulley to be postmaster at Wallowa, Oreg., in place 
of J. E. Tulley. Incumbent’s commission expires February 27, 
1930. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Rufus H. Ingraham to be postmaster at Genesee, Pa., in place 
of R. H. Ingraham. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
18, 1930. 

Benjamin F. Evans to be postmaster at Hopewell, Pa., In 
place of B. F. Eyans. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 18, 1930. 

Isaac H. Snader to be postmaster at New Holland, Pa., in 
place of I. H. Snader. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Gilbert ©. McIntyre to be postmaster at Six Mile Run, Pa., in 
place of G. ©. McIntyre. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 18, 1930. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Jasper E. Johnson to be postmaster at Gray Court, S. C., in 
place of J. E. Johnson, Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 27, 1930. 

William B. Daughtrey to be postmaster at Sumter, S. C., in 
place of R. L. Edmunds, deceased, 
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TENNESSEE 


Charles S. Harrison to be postmaster at Benton, Tenn., in 
place of C. S. Harrison. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 26, 1930. 

Fred S. Pipkin to be postmaster at Lafayette, Tenn., in place 
of F. S. Pipkin. Incumbent’s commission expires February 26, 
1930. 

Lorenzo A, Large to be postmaster at Niota, Tenn., in place 
of L. A. Large. Incumbent’s commission expires February 26, 
1930. 

Capp A. Richards to be postmaster at Saulsbury, Tenn., in 
place of C. A. Richards. Ineumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 26, 1930. 

TEXAS 


William C. Kenyon to be postmaster at Amarillo, Tex., in 
place of W. C. Kenyon. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 15, 1930. 

James H. Carpenter to be postmaster at Brownfield, Tex., in 
place of Claude Jones, resigned. 

Larkin B. Richardson to be postmaster at Groesbeck, Tex., in 
place of L. B. Richardson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 13, 1930. 

George C. Young to be postmaster at Dallas, Tex., in place of 
J. W. Philp, resigned. 

UTAH 


John P. McGuire to be postmaster at Provo, Utah, in place 
of J. P. McGuire. Incumbent’s commission expires February 26, 


1930. 
VERMONT 


Charles F. Thurber to be postmaster at Fairlee, Vt., In place 
of ©. F. Thurber. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
23, 1930. 

Ida H. Holton to be postmaster at Newbury, Vt., in place of 
I. H. Holton. Incumbent’s commission expires February 23, 
1930. 

Walter A. Amsden to be postmaster at Proctorsville, Vt., in 
place of W. A. Amsden. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. 

Arthur G. Folsom to be postmaster at Tunbridge, Vt., in place 
of A. G. Folsom, Incumbent’s commission expires February 23, 


1930. 
WASHINGTON 


Joseph W. Chatfield to be postmaster at Chelan, Wash., in 
place of J. W. Chatfield. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 21, 1929. 

Theo Hall to be postmaster at Medical Lake, Wash., in place 
of Theo Hall. Incumbent’s commission expired February 6, 
1930. 

Wayne 8. Kelsey to be postmaster at Opportunity, Wash., in 
place of W. S. Kelsey. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 6, 1930. r 

Laura P. McIntyre to be postmaster at Skykomish, Wash., in 
place of L. P. McIntyre. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 6, 1930. i 

Julius O. Bryon to be postmaster at Selah, Wash., in place of 
J. ©. Bryon. Incumbent’s commission expired February 16, 

30. 
nk Hurst to be postmaster at Washtucna, Wash., in place 
of Frank Hurst. Incumbent’s commission expired February 16, 


1930. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Frank O. Trump to be postmaster at Kearneysyville, W. Va., 
in place of F. O. Trump. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 26, 1930. 

Clay A. Wilcox to be postmaster at Piedmont, W. Va., in place 
of Œ. A. Wilcox. Incumbent’s commission expired February 15, 
1930. 

Harry F. Lewis to be postmaster at Point Pleasant, W. Va., in 
place of H. F. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 26, 1930. 

WISCONSIN 


Edwin E. Weinmann to be postmaster at Iola, Wis., in place 
of BE. E. Weinmann. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
16, 1930. 

Nellie M. Clark to be postmaster at Suring, Wis., in place of 
N. M. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 1929. 
WYOMING 

Jesse B, Budd to be postmaster at Big Piney, Wyo., in place 


of J. B. Budd, Incumbent’s commission expires February 27, 
1930. 


RECORD—HOUSE 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sarurpay, February 22, 1930 


The House met at 11 o'clock a, m. and was called to order by 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. TILSON. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 
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In Thee, Father of mercies, we have a refuge that gives 
blessed quiet. When the flame of our hearts burns low, the 
thought that we are Thy children makes faith and hope sur- 
vive. O God of our fathers, bless our native land, we pray, for 
there is no spot so dear or sacred in all the earth. It is conse- 
crated ground, made so by the valiant and sacrificial past; it’s 
all billowy with the graves of the sons and daughters of free- 
dom. That devotion was supremely fleshed in that Virginian 
who bowed at the altar of the appealing Colonies with his 
earthly store and thereby made possible the creation of the Re- 
public. He gave soul to the regimentals. In him was the iron 
of the eternal mountains, and the granite of the everlasting hills 
was his also. We thank Thee that he journeyed this way. O 
God, bless unto us to-day the memorable chivalry of our fore- 
fathers; they were schooled in the oracles of the Eternal. From 
their belief in Thee there streamed forth invincible courage, 
and from it sprang their magnificent enthusiasm; thus they 
matched and mastered the rulers of the world. They were the 
prophets of God and liberty. With these giants of mind and 
conscience in our vision, we turn to the banks of the Potomac 
and say: “ Put thy shoes from off'thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.” In the name of our Jehovah 
God. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant to resolution (H. Res. 
146) the session of the House to-day is to be deyoted to a com- 
memoration of the one hundred and ninety-eighth birthday of 
George Washington. 

The House members of the Bicentennial Commission, acting 
as a committee, have prepared a program, and by resolution 
(H. Res. 161) this program will now be carried out, 

The program is as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 7, 1930. 

Resolved, That the session of the House on Saturday, February 22, 
1930, the one hundred and ninety-eighth anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington, be devoted to a suitable commemoration of that 
event; and the House members of the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission are requested to prepare a program and to make all neces- 
sary arrangements for the proceedings on said day. 

Pursuant to the foregoing resolution, the House members of the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission prepared the following : 

PROGRAM OF ARRANGEMENTS 

The House of Representatives will be called to order by the Speaker 
pro tempore, Representative JOHN Q. TILSON. 

Prayer will be offered by the Chaplain of the House. 

The Journal will be read. 

Representative Epwarp W., 
chair as Presiding Officer. 


Pou, of North Carolina, will take the 
ADDRESSES 
Representative JoHN Q. Truson, of Connecticut, “The George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Celebration.” 
William Tyler Page, executive secretary George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission, “ Plans, Approved and Proposed.” 
Representative R. WALTON Moorn, of Virginia; “ Some Work of Wash- 
ington in His Home County.” 
Representative C. Eiuis Moors, of Ohio, “ Washington as a Pioneer.” 
Representative Joun J. McSwatn, of South Carolina, “ Washington 
as a Soldier.” 
Representative ROBERT Luce, of Massachusetts, “ Washington and the 
Constitution.” 
Representative Lovis C. Cramton, of Michigan, “ Washington and the 
Potomac.” 
Representative CHARLES H, SLoan, of Nebraska, “ Washington, the 
Business Farmer.” 
Representative Henry W. TEMPIE, of Pennsylvania, “ Washington's 
Place Among His Contemporaries." 
Witurs C. HAwLEY, of Oregon, 
JoHN Q. Titson, of Connecticut, 
JosEPH W. Byrrns, of Tennessee, 
R. WALTON Moors, of Virginia, 
House Members of the George Washington Bicentennial Commission. 
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UNITED STATES COMMISSION FoR THE CELEBRATION OF THE Two HUN- 
DREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH oF GEORGE WASHINGTON 
EX OFFICIO COMMISSIONERS 

President of the United States, chairman. 

President of the United States Senate, Hon. CHARLES CURTIS, Kansas. 

Speaker of the House, Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, Ohio. 

HOUSE MEMBERS 

Wrius C. Hawrey, of Oregon; Joun Q. Tirso, of Connecticut; 

JoserH W. Brews, of Tennessee; R. WALTON Moors, of Virginia. 
SENATE MEMBERS 

SIMEON D. Fess, of Ohio, vice chairman; ARTHUR CAPPER, of Kan- 

sas; CARTER GLASS, of Virginia; Luz S. OVERMAN, of North Carolina. 
PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSIONERS 

Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook; Pennsylvania; Mrs. Mary Sherman, Colo- 
rado; Henry Ford, Michigan; Hanford MacNider, Iowa; C. Bascom 
Siemp, Virginia; Wallace McCamant, Oregon; Prof. Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Massachusetts; Bernard Mannes Baruch, New York. 

HISTORIAN 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, Massachusetts. 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTORS 
Lieut. Col. U. S. Grant, 84, United States Army. 
Representative SoL BLOOM, of New York. 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

William Tyler Page, Maryland. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In accordance with the pro- 
gram of arrangements, the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Pov] will take the chair. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov] took the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. TILS0N]. 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, to celebrate the natal days of 


great characters is a custom coming down to us from some- 
what remote times. It partakes of the nature of both ancestor 


and hero worship, but whatever may be said of its effect upon 
earlier or more primitive peoples, the reason for it is sound and 
well-founded in the better instincts of human nature. Such a 
custom tends to perpetuate and to project forward into the 
succeeding generations what was best worth while preserving 
of the past. By a process of natural selection the best are 
singled out and made to serve as example and inspiration for 
the oncoming generations, 

We are met to-day in the Capitol of the Nation he did so 
much to establish to celebrate the one hundred and ninety- 
eighth birthday of George Washington, whose name stands in 
the forefront of the nation builders of all time. The celebra- 
tion of the birthday of this most conspicuous figure in our en- 
tire history is no new thing, for it is a custom that of itself 
is of no mean antiquity. What earlier celebrations there may 
have been of this momentous event may possibly appear when 
all his letters and other writings are collected, but we do know 
that in 1781, the year in which Cornwallis later surrendered, 
Washington’s birthday was celebrated even in the French Army 
then cooperating with the American troops and stationed at 
Newport, R. I. Under date of February 12, 1781—remember 
that the old style was then used—Count de Rochambeau wrote 
to Washington, as follows: 


Yesterday was the anniversary of your excellency’s birthday. We 
have put off celebrating that holiday till to-day, by reason of the Lord's 
Day and we will celebrate it with the sole regret that your excellency 
be not a witness of the effusion and gladness of our hearts. But I 
¢an not help repeating to your excellency that I hope it won't be long 
before, everything being settled to your wishes, we shall have the 
honor to see your excellency here. 


To which Washington responded : 


The flattering distinction paid to the anniversay of my birthday is 
an honor for which I dare not attempt to express my gratitude. I 
confide in your excellency’s sensibility to interpret my feelings for 
this and for the obliging manner in which you are pleased to announce 
it. The measures we have been taking for the expedition to Virginia 
will delay some time my visit to Rhode Island. I wait to see 
whether Sir Henry Clinton may form any new project in consequence, 
When this is ascertained and the additional precautions we are taking 
for security here are completed I shall yield to my impatience for 
testifying personally my attachment to your excellency and your army. 
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I cite this instance and Washington's reaction to it as shown 
by his response in order to bring out the fact that his great, but 
modest heart was deeply touched by this very generous personal 
tribute to his true greatness. And if from the battlements of 
a fairer world than this that noble figure is looking down to-day 
upon our humble efforts we may be assured that our purpose in 
this meeting here to-day is not displeasing to him. 

George Washington was born at Wakefield, in Virginia, on 
what was then February 11, 1732, according to the calendar in 
use at that time; but in 1752 the Gregorian calendar was finally 
adopted by Great Britain, and so by the addition of 11 days 
February 22 became the day on which to celebrate his birthday. 
Fortune surely smiled on the day of his birth, and untold mil- 
lions have had, and will have, reason to bless their lucky stars 
or whatever else may have determined their fate for bringing 
them under the infiuence of this smile. Fortunate indeed were 
those of his generation and succeeding generations that such a 
man came upon the scene at a time so opportune. 

When Washington was born more than a hundred years had 
already elapsed since the Colonies in America had gained a 
foothold sufficiently firm to assure their permanence. Seattered 
as they were, with limited means of communication among 
themselves, and with strong ties of blood and material interests 
with the mother country, they would doubtless have remained 
indefinitely attached to Great Britain had not the crass stupidity 
of the home government made such a course intolerable. 

During the earlier years of Washington’s life he had served 
the mother country with unusual zeal, earnestness, ability, and 
distinction in all that pertained to the upbuilding and defense 
of this most promising colonial dominion of imperial propor- 
tions. The antecedents and character of those who were the 
natural leaders of the several colonies at this time, however, 
rendered them incapable of submission to the humiliating treat- 
ment imposed by a blindly arrogant and would-be despotic gov- 
ernment then exercising control in England. The time was ripe 
for bringing into existence a new nation with untold possibilities 
of future greatness, but the obstacles in the way of such an 
accomplishment were so great as to appear at times insurmount- 
able, and such they might have proved had it not been for the 
services, character, and the all-pervading influence of the name 
and fame of George Washington. 

It is to make this great figure in our national life better 
known to all the people in our land and in all lands that a 
nation-wide celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of 
his birth is being planned for 1932, and the celebration to-day 
may well be considered as a prelude or preliminary to what, 
it is hoped, will be a far greater, more comprehensive, and 
more significant celebration of the event two years hence. It 
is confidently believed that such a celebration will result in 
great good by bringing Washington, his character, his services, 
his life, to a closer and more understanding view of the people. 
It is hoped and believed that our citizens will be better citizens 
for this closer and more understanding contact with Washington, 

By resolution adopted in 1924 Congress established the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission, composed of the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, the Speaker of the House, 4 Members 
of the House, 4 Members of the Senate, and 8 citizens not in 
official life. This commission is charged with the duty of 
arranging for a proper and suitable celebration of the bicen- 
tennial of Washington’s birth. The several States, municipali- 
ties, patriotic societies, and all others who would honor the 
name of the Father of our Country are called upon to take part 
in making it a celebration worthy of the occasion. 

In making up our program for to-day a few Members haye 
been invited to address the House on certain phases of the life 
and public service of Washington. These addresses will serye the 
purpose not only of interesting and informing the membership 
of the House but also the more far-reaching purpose of inspir- 
ing us and others to make a point of giving additional thonght 
and study to this subject, especially during the next two years. 
Before these gentlemen take the floor the very efficient Clerk 
of this House, who is serving as executive secretary of the Bi- 
centennial Commission, will present a statement regarding some 
of the plans and purposes of the commission in connection with 
the celebration, [Applause.] 


PLANS, APPROVED AND PROPOSED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The next address will be deliy- 
ered by Hon. William Tyler Page, Clerk of the House. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. Speaker, Representatives, fellow Americans, 
45 years ago to-day, as a page boy, I stood upon this rostrum 
and listened rapturously to two eloquent orations, one by 
Robert C. Winthrop, of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
the other by John W. Daniel, of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
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The occasion was the dedication of yonder majestic shaft, the 
Washington Monument, so typical of the character of him whose 
birthday anniversary we are commemorating. 

ven the vivid imagination of a boy could not project him far 
enough down through the years to visualize himself standing 
upon this historic spot, vouchsafed the privilege of addressing 
this distinguished body upon the inexhaustible theme of Wash- 
ington, the greatest and grandest character in secular history. 
{Applause.] For this unusual privilege I am profoundly grateful. 

Of that illustrious person it is not my purpose to speak. 
Rather would I, in the words of Abraham Lincoln— 


In solemn awe pronounce the name and in deathless splendor leave it 
shining on, 


Others, however, among your membership, will speak to you 
to-day, each upon a phase of the many-sided life of George 
Washington. 

It shall be my duty and function, by delegation of the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission, whose executive secre- 
tary I have the honor to be, to bring to your attention and to 
the attention of the country, the plans already adopted and 
those in contemplation for the celebration in 1932 of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the event that ushered George Wash- 
ington into the arena of his mighty earthly activities. 

In 1924 Congress established a commission to be known as the 
United States Commission for the Celebration of the Two 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington. 
The commission is composed of 19 distinguished men and wo- 
men. The President of the United States is its chairman. 
The Vice President and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives are members ex-officio. Congress is represented by four 
Members of the Senate and four Members of the House, namely, 
Senators Fess (vice chairman), GLASS, Capper, and OVERMAN, 
and Representatives Haw ey, Trmson, Moore of Virginia, and 
Byrns. The members appointed by the President are Mrs. 
Mary Sherman, Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook, Dr. Albert Bushnell 
Hart (historian), and Messrs, Henry Ford, C. Bascom Slemp, 
Bernard M. Baruch, Wallace McCamant, and Hanford MacNider. 

The executive committee, at a recent meeting, selected, with 
the commission’s approval, Col. U. S. Grant, 3d, and Repre- 
sentative SoL Broom, of New York, to be associate directors of 
the celebration, whose duty it will be to perfect and carry out 
plans approved by the commission for a general celebration. 

The commission is authorized by act of Congress to pre- 
pare a plan and a program for signalizing the commemoration 
of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington and to give due and proper consideration to any plan 
or plans which may be submitted to them, and to take such 
steps as may be necessary in the coordination and correlation 
of plans prepared by State commissions or by bodies created 
under appointment by the governors of the States and by 
representative civic bodies; and if the participation of other 
nations be deemed advisable to communicate with the govern- 
ments of such nations. 

In 1927, on the anniversary of Washington’s birthday, Presi- 
dent Coolidge, as chairman of the George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission, delivered an address to the American peo- 
ple in the presence of the two Houses of Congress, in which he 
invited their cooperation. This was followed by a concurrent 
resolution of Congress inviting the legislatures and the gover- 
nors of the States, Territories, and insular possessions to 
cooperate with the United States commission in such manner 
as may seem to them most fitting, to the end that the bicen- 
tennial anniversary of the birth of George Washington may be 
commemorated in the year 1932 in such manner that future 
generations of American citizens may live according to the 
example and precepts of his exalted life and character and thus 
perpetuate the American Republic. 

In response to that invitation a few of the States have dis- 
played enough interest to create State commissions, namely, Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Idaho, Maine, Maryland, Nevada, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Washington—State—Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. It 
is imperatively necessary that, the other States, and the Terri- 
tories, and insular possessions should follow their example. 

The preliminary work of the commission has been one of sifting 
and elimination. A large number of plans and suggestions have 
been submitted to the commission, some for memorials, others for 
pageants, and still others for domestic and international exposi- 
tions. While all of these propositions haye been given con- 
sideration, the commission has kept clearly in mind the concept 
of the character of such a celebration expressed by the late 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard University. 
Doctor Eliot was greatly interested in the proposed commemo- 
ration, and not long before he died he suggested that the cele- 
bration should be spiritual, not materialistic. It should be 
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directed, he said, in large measure to the rising generation, not 
to the passing or the past. It should appeal to the thinking 
people, not to the careless or indifferent. Its aims should be 
to increase the number of Washington disciples and followers 
in and for the struggles of the future. 

With this concept in mind it has seemed that an exposition 
in the old sense, a great display of material achievements and 
resources, ought not to be planned. However, individuals and 
groups of nationals of other countries believing in and devoted 
to the principles of Washington and grateful for his example 
and mighty deeds for the promotion of liberty and justice 
among mankind will have ample opportunity to give expression 
to their convictions without the aid of an international celebra- 
tion with its attendant expense and glamor. 

It is also thought that the celebration ought to meet the vital 
needs of America and that these needs are not material but 
spiritual in a broad sense. Not more inyentions, but more 
consciousness of that for which America stands. Not more 
materialism, but more conscience and adherence to the funda- 
mental ideals of which George Washington was the foremost 
exemplar. It is seriously suggested, therefore, that the program 
of the year 1932 center about the coming together for serious 
consideration of vital things of the brains and leadership of 
the entire Nation, of all the States, and of all parties, creeds, 
and classes. 

One purpose is to make an intensive nation-wide campaign 
of education on the life, ideals, and deeds of Washington, and 
of the great underlying principles of the American Republic. 
This campaign could be made a part of the program of the 
schools, colleges, churches, civic bodies, women’s groups, labor, 
groups, and so forth, and of the press of the Nation. This would 
mean the education of the leadership of the Nation in the needs, 
purposes, and plans of the movement and the enlistment of 
every State, city, and group. 

In this connection also it is proposed to have a system for 
competitions based on the study of George Washington material 
to be arranged through State commissions and auxiliaries. This 
would include prize essays with local and national competitions 
and possibly the awarding of national prizes for the five works 
of Washington adjudged to be the best, the awards to be made 
during the year 1982. 

Congress, upon the recommendation of the commission, re- 
eently authorized the reproduction of a photolithographic por- 
trait of George Washington from an approved original for 
distribution through Senators and Representatives, also a George 
Washington map showing all named and ascertained places 
inhabited or visited by George Washington; and a George Wash- 
ington Atlas, to include all the plans in the George Washington 
map and the roads and waterways known to have been traveled 
by George Washington. 

The most outstanding suggestions of permanent physical 
memorials were the proposed highway between the city of 
Washington and Mount Vernon, the completion of the Washing- 
ton Monument by the creation of a substructure or terrace, the 
completion of the George Washington Memorial Building, the 
foundation of which was laid in 1921, and the restoration of 
Wakefield, the birthplace of George Washington, in Westmore- 
land County, Va. 

Congress authorized the construction of the Washington and 
Mount Vernon Highway, and the work upon it is progressing 
rapidly, under plans approved by the George Washington Com- 
mission. The Bureau of Public Roads of the Department 
of Agriculture is charged with the construction of this road 
which will be about 14 miles in length, connecting the city of 
Washington with the homestead of George Washington, at 
Mount Vernon. The route will be by way of the splendid 
Arlington Memorial Bridge and will follow the scenic or Poto- 
mac River route, passing through the historic city of Alexandria 
via Washington Street. The completion of this magnificent 
highway, probably the finest in the world, is promised by 1932. 
Flanking it on each side will be plantations from each State 
in the Union of trees found to be indigenous to the soil of Vir- 
ginia. 

Probably owing to its comparative inaccessibility in the past, 
Wakefield, the birthplace of Washington,-has been neglected 
save for the erection there of a monument and a small annual 
appropriation for upkeep of that part of the old homestead 
owned by the United States Government. But now with more 
modern transportation facilities and their rapid development, 
approach by land, water, and air will hereafter be feasible and 
easier. 

The Wakefield National Memorial Association, organized in 
1923, has in the brief period of its existence rescued Wakefield 
from oblivion and in a true and unselfish spirit of patriotism 
has rendered valuable service for the recognition of the birth- 
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Place as a national shrine, depending wholly upon voluntary 
subscriptions with which to prosecute its work. 

It is inconceivable that such an event be held without taking 
into consideration the birthplace of the man whose birth is to 
be commemorated. While paying due and proper observance to 
all things connected with him it would seem to be most natural 
of all to give attention to the place whereon Washington first 
saw the light of day. 

Congress recognizing the importance of Wakefield to the 
forthcoming celebration recently passed an act, recommended by 
the George Washington Commission, in aid of the proposed 
restoration, Ultimately, therefore, Wakefield, George Washing- 
ton’s birthplace, long neglected, will become a national shrine, 

A comprehensive plan has been approved by the commission 
for the preparation, as a congressional memorial to George 
Washington, of a definitive edition of all of his essential writ- 
ings, public and private, excluding the diaries, already published, 
but including personal letters from the original manuscripts or 
first prints, and the general orders. A bill authorizing the print- 
ing of this edition has passed both Houses of Congress. 

It is said that there are about 5,000 original unpublished 
manuscripts which would be included in the definitive edition. 
While on this subject permit me to digress long enough to recite 
this personal experience: 

Thirty-seven years ago, when assistant file clerk of this House, 
while on a voyage of discovery for historical papers, I found 
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a package, sere and yellow with age, containing original holo- 
graph letters written by George Washington and other famous 
men, addressed to Col. Robert Hanson Harrison, aide-de-camp 
on Washington’s staff, which had been filed by Harrison's heirs 
in support of a Revolutionary claim. These letters I placed 
under lock and key, and later, when clerk to the Committee on 
Accounts, prepared, and the House adopted, a resolution trans- 
ferring them, together with other historical papers in the House 
archives, to the Library of Congress for safe keeping, there to 
be known as the “ House of Representatives Collection,” but 
constructively in possession of the House. And now, as Clerk 
of the House, I am their custodian. One of these precious let- 
ters I shall presently read. 

At Yorktown, October 19, 1931, will be held the sesquicenten- 
nial anniversary of the surrender of Cornwallis. A joint com- 
mittee will represent Congress on that occasion. With that 
committee it is the purpose of the George Washington Com- 
mission to collaborate. Coming as it will but a few months 
previously to the Washington bicentennial and because of 
Washington’s preeminent connection with Yorktown such par- 
ticipation by the commission is thought to be appropriate and 
desirable. 

Among the original Washington letters to which I have re- 
ferred is one bearing on the Yorktown event, which should be 
read by every American. It is addressed to Col. Robert Hanson 
Harrison. With your indulgence I will read it [applause]: 
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Mount VERNON 8th Nov 81. 

Dear Ste: A few days previous to my leaving the Camp before York 
I was favoured with your letter of the Ulto Thinking I should see 
you on my return, I postponed acknowledging the receipt of it till now 
that I despair of that pleasure, being on the eve of my departure for 
Philadelphia without making any stay on the road except one day at 
Annapolis if the Govr. should be there.— 

I desired Docr. Draper who came to this place with me on Tuesday 
last and proposed being at Portobacco next day, to let you know I 
should stay a few days at home and should be glad to see you—he 
possibly did not go there—or you might be attending the Courts.— 

I thank you for your kind congratulations on the capitulation of 
Cornwallis—It is an interesting event and may be productive of much 
good if properly improved—but if it should be the means of relaxation 
and sink us into supiness & security it had better not have happened— 

[Applause.] 

Great Britain for sometime past, has been encouraged by the impolicy 
of our conduct to continue the war—& should there be an interference 
of European Politicks in her favour, peace may be further removed 
from us than we expect, while one thing we are sure of and that is, 
that the only certain way to obtain Peace is to be prepared for war,— 

[Applause.] 

Policy, Interest, economy—all unite to stimulate the States to fill the 
Continental Battalions, & provide the means of supporting them—I 
hope the present favourable moment for doing it will not be neglected.— 

Mr. Custis’ death has given much distress in this family—I congratu- 
late you on your late change and am 

Dr Sir 
Yr most obed. & 
Affect. Servt 
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G. WASHINGTON 
Rost. H. HARRISON Esq. 


[Applause. ] 

The commission has under consideration a general plan, 
nation-wide in its scope, as the basis upon which each and 
every organization and individual can adjust themselves. This 
plan has in mind that the proposed celebration is to be one in 
which every American citizen and every organization should 
participate and have some part, leaving details to be arranged 
and perfected by State commissions. 

It is thought that with the cooperation of the States and with 
the aid of every kind of organization in this country the two 
hundredth anniversary of his birth in 1932 can be made a 
wonderful and dignified commemoration in keeping with the 
simplicity and greatness of the life and character of George 
Washington. 

Unless America has lost its vision, unless America has lost its 
ideals, unless America is irretrievably steeped in materialism 
and so immersed in the slough of mammon that it can no longer 
repair to the standards of George Washington, the bicentennial 
of his birth ought to be the greatest spiritual, if not the most 
spectacular, event in history. The George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission challenges every American to do his and 
her part. 

In the city of Washington national events on a large scale 
will naturally center. The District of Columbia has a com- 
mission of its own, composed of 11 prominent citizens, to formu- 
late plans, as in the case of the States, in harmony with those 
of the Federal commission. It is proposed, but not fully de- 
cided, that throughout the entire year 1932 some appropriate 
form of celebration shall be held on days of national significance, 
beginning, of course, with the actual birthday anniversary, 
February 22, on which day, and on other outstanding days the 
following is proposed : 

1932—-THE TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 

Throughout the year let all national conventions of all bodies 
meet in the city of Washington and make chief on their pro- 
grams the fundamentals of George Washington, 

During the year let every trade, group, profession, business, 
church, and so forth, hold a great conference in Washington and 
consider what it can do to educate America in American ideals 
and make it more worthy of Washington and the founding 
fathers. 

Have a year of one round of great events in music, all 
American, 

Before the year closes let every human group that lives 
in and shares America pay homage to Washington by pilgrimage 
to the seat of government bearing his name, not to see an 
exposition of fleeting materialism, but to visualize the concrete 
evidences of a spiritual union in great public buildings and in 
memorials to the Nation’s heroes, and above all to weigh the 
major question, What can we do to serve America in the 
spirit of George Washington? 
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Let a great conference of legislators be held. 

Let a great conference of jurists and courts be held. 

Let a great conference of educators be held. 

Let a great conference of all religions in America be held. 

Let scientists come together. 

As honored guests, perchance, great world men might come. 

But let a great Pan American conference be held. 

At every major gathering of groups national in scope let 
them choose representatives who, together with all the rest 
will meet in Noyember or December in a great congress of 
groups for conference over the whole outlook of America, com- 
ing there with the matured convictions of their former group 
gatherings, and let this great final conference, purely advisory, 
set up a program and issue the final summing up of the whole 
year in a serious pronouncement to all America. 

Each place in which Washington said or did something im- 
portant should hold a special celebration on the day in the year 
connected with that event. For example, Boston on the date 
of the surrender by the British; Trenton on the day of the 
battle; Annapolis on the day of the surrender of his commis- 
sion; Pittsburgh on the day of Braddock’s defeat; Cambridge 
when he took command of the Continental Army; Virginia on 
the day of the surrender of Cornwallis; New York City on the 
day he was inaugurated first President of the United States, 
and so forth. 

A year of pilgrimages by States to the shrines of Washington 
and the historic scenes of colonial, Revolutionary, and expan- 
sion days. The pilgrimages under the auspices of the State 
commissions, each State to bring its youth to the shrines of 
the Nation. 

THE CITY OF WASHINGTON THE MECCA OF THE YEAR 

Washington City, the scene of great historic pageants illus- 
trating the life of Washington and his ideals. Also like gather- 
ings and pageants throughout the Nation. 

Nation-wide celebrations on Washington’s Birthday, 
pendence Day, Flag Day, and so forth. 

Every nation-wide holiday celebrated in Washington with 
great events. On March 4 a reunion of the families of all 
Presidents and a new reverence paid the office of the Chief 
Magistrate. 
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FEBRUARY 22, 1932 

A great memorial day for Washington with the inauguration 
of the year’s program. 

Formal dedication of the national memorials erected or con- 
structed by the National Government in memory of George 
Washington. 

Meeting of the governors of all of the States. 

Memorial oration by the President of the United States broad- 
east throughout the land. 

At night, great indoor pageant of the life of Washington, with 
marvelous music broadcast all over the world. John Philip 
Sousa has consented to compose a George Washington march. 

Tributes to Washington spoken over the radio by world rulers 
and statesmen. 

MARCH 4—PRESIDENTS’ DAY 


The welcoming to Washington as guests of the Nation the 
descendants of all Presidents of the United States. 

Dedication of portraits of the Presidents in the George Wash- 
ington University, with terse tributes by governors of the 
States presenting the portraits. 

A parade, led by the President and Vice President and all 
living former Presidents and Vice Presidents, and representa- 
tion of the characteristics of inauguration parades from the 
time of Jefferson. 

In the evening a great social event, probably a revival of the 
historic inaugural ball. 

Reception at the White House. 

All over America—in all schools, colleges, and so forth—trib- 
utes paid to the Presidents of the United States. A day of 
exaltation of the high office of Chief Executive of the United 
States. 

EASTER DAY 

A time of exaltation of religion in the life of the Nation all 
over America. 

A procession in the city of Washington (possibly on Easter 
Monday) of the clergy of all faiths under the flag of the United 
States. 

High tribute to Washington as a churchman, with the mes- 
sage by a world-renowned preacher to be broadcast all over 
America. 

MAY 30—HEROES’ DAY 

A day of tribute to all heroes of the Republic, with a parade 

(day or night) with blue and gray and khaki side by side, a 
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Nation marching together. Great services at Arlington and 
elsewhere in memory alone of the heroic dead. 

Opening or closing a week of reunions of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, Confederate soldiers, veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, American Legion, Veterans of World War, 
ete. The greatest Memorial Day in America ever observed, 
with the life of George Washington as a soldier and statesman 
exalted as the examplar in time of war and in peace. 

JUNE 14—FLAG DAY 

A day of vast outdoor pageantry participated in by every 
State that has a star in the flag. 

Let this day be one of the greatest spectacular days ever 
known, respect for the flag of the United States being the 
keynote, the flag which symbolizes the Republic of George 
Washington. 

JULY 4—INDEPENDENCE DAY 

An old-fashioned Fourth of July, with parades, universal 
decoration of homes and public buildings, fireworks under 
proper supervision, and great orations on the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, all broadcast, 

Let the same scenes and events be repeated in every city and 
town in America. The original thirteen States to be responsible 
for the proper observance of this day and pay them high 
tributes. 

AUGUST— PILGRIMAGE MONTH 

The month of pilgrimages to the historic shrines in America 
ending always at Washington, with events daily in the open air 
that shall lure and thrill the multitudes of pilgrims (other sum- 
mer months are suitable, but the climax might be reached in 
August and possibly in September). 

SEPTEMBER—LABOR DAY—-EDUCATION MONTH 


George Washington knew what it meant to labor with his 
hands as well as with his brain. He was also an employer of 
labor. He knew, therefore, the viewpoints of employer and 
employed. To him all honorable labor was sacred. On this 


day, dedicated to men and women of America who labor, let 
them remember thankfully the father of a country in which 
those who labor are esteemed for their part in America’s 
development. 

Gathering in Washington of the educators of America, with 
the school of government established in memory of George 


Washington in the George Washington University as the prin- 
cipal objective, and the placing before them of the immense 
part they must take in the Americanizing of Americans in the 
future. 

Let all institutions of collegiate and university grade in all of 
the States and insular possessions which definitely dedicate 
themselves among other things to teaching government and the 
things for which George Washington stood and for which 
America exists be united in a common comradeship, spiritual 
rather than organic. In each State those in that State to be 
grouped together. Then all the groups to choose represent- 
atives from time to time to keep in touch with the curriculum 
of the school of government on the lines prescribed by George 
Washington, A West Point of civics, free from all partisan 
polities, racial, religious, or class distinctions and discrimina- 
tions. It must be thoroughly American. 

Graduates from this or any other like school of government 
established in memory of George Washington would furnish 
the Nation with thousands of young men and women, trained 
experts in the representative system of government (the repub- 
lican form) and in the ideals of George Washington, on which 
to draw for service abroad and at home, and to entrust with the 
responsibilities of office. Above all it would furnish the Nation 
in every State and town, trained, sane, balanced men and 
women to study public opinion in long years to come when any 
rash ideas threaten the foundations of the Republic. 

OCTOBER—COLUMBUS AND ROOSEVELT DAYS 

In pageant, motion pictures, orations, great gatherings, and 
so forth, repeated all over the Republic, show America the great 
march of the ages from the discovery of the continent to the 
opening of the Pacific at Panama, and the rise of America from 
the vision of Columbus to the world leadership of to-day under 
the influence and example of George ‘Washington. A month of 
exaltation of America. 

ATHLETIC GAMES 

The holding of athletic events suitable to climatic conditions, 
intercollegiate meets, contests, and so forth, and the coming to- 
gether of all American leaders and champions of the year in all 
lines of sports. George Washington was an athlete and believed 
in physical culture and healthful competition. 


NOVEMBER—THANKSGIVING DAY, THE CLOSING DAY OF THE YEAN’S 
PROGRAM 


The glorification of the American home and the old-fashioned 
ideals of America in the midst of a new age. Marvelous trib- 
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utes all over America, to our mothers and fathers, and the 
inculeation of reverence and love for age, home, and country. 
ELECTION DAY (PRESIDENTIAL) 


Every qualified American citizen, in the spirit of George 
Washington, exercising at the sacrifice of personal inconven- 
ience, if necessary, the inestimable privilege of an American 
sovereign by voting for presidential electors of his choice, real- 
izing that if a government of the people is to endure it is the 
bounden duty and responsibility of every American to partici- 
pate in the selection of its rulers, 


CROSS-SECTION GATHERING 


An all-American congress of all America in the city of Wash- 
ington to face the needs of America in the light of the ideals of 
George Washington and the founders of the Republic and the 
results of the campaign of the previous five years, to sum up 
those needs and make a pronouncement to America. Let this 
congress of all America consist of representatives of every 
State commission, of every State group, of every national or- 
ganization, club, and society of every sort and kind, from the 
humblest to the greatest, social, economic, religious, scientific, 
professional, industrial, financial, and commercial, under the 
auspices and leadership of the United States Commission for 
the Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth 
of George Washington. The greatest cross-section gathering 
America ever held. 

Let it choose its own chairman. Make one question the 
supreme one on the program: What are the needs of America 
from the moral, patriotic, and spiritual standpoint, and what 
can we do to help meet them? With no coercive or legislative 
powers let this great cross-section gathering of all America 
summarize and capitalize the life of George Washington and 
its lessons that will be a beacon light to posterity in the years 
to come. [Applause.] 


SOME WORK OF WASHINGTON IN HIS HOME COUNTY 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, of course, somewhat 
distant from here are the scenes of Washington’s military 
activities, but it rather quickens the pulse to consider that 
near by, within sight of the Capitol, is the Virginia county of 
Fairfax, where he lived, then including the present county of 
Arlington and the town of Alexandria, which was the county 
seat. There was his Mount Vernon home, where he resided from 


‘his sixteenth year and which might have disappeared long ago 


but for the faithful guardianship of an association of patriotic 
women. [Applause.] Mount Vernon was not only his home 
and his burial place, but the place from which he started 
streams that broadened out into the ocean of his final achieve- 
ment in creating our institutions. 

For example, recall a transaction, now almost forgotten, 
vitally bearing upon the future which no one could then dimly 
discern. It occurred nearly a decade after the British Govern- 
ment’s attempt to collect a stamp tax from the Colonies for its 
own use, which the Virginia House of Burgesses declared 
against as violating the principle of no taxation without rep- 
resentation, a principle which had been announced in Virginia 
four years earlier than its first announcement in the English 
Petition of Right. At that time Washington, a young member 
of the House, followed Patrick Henry, who, with flaming elo- 
quence, successfully led the opposition. The tax was wisely 
abandoned, but with fatuous unwisdom, a case of “ whom the 
gods would destroy they first make mad,” the principle was vio- 
lated in another fashion at the later date to which I am now 
referring. Parliament began to tax trade. It provided that on 
important imports into the Colonies a tax should be collected 
for the use of the Government. There was vehement remon- 
strance everywhere, and nowhere more vehement than in Mas- 
sachusetis. There the revolt occasioned the familiar incident 
tersely recorded in the diary of John Adams, who wrote, under 
date of December 7, 1773: 


Last night three cargoes of Bohea tea were emptied into the sea. 


When news of this reached England the King’s advisers caused 
Parliament to enact a series of punitive statutes. According to 
those statutes, inasmuch as Boston would not accept taxed tea, 
the commerce of that town was to be taken away from it; the 
charter of the colony was suspended; troops were to be quar- 
tered in the Province, and certain criminal prosecutions were to 
be transferred to England for trial. Quickly Virginia touched 
mind and heart with her sister colony. In May, 1774, the house 
of burgesses was again in session at Williamsburg, with Wash- 
ington again a member, and again defiantly adhering to the 
principle mentioned, which was proclaimed in Virginia not long 
after the landing at Jamestown, the house ordered that June 1, 
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the effective date of the Boston port act, be set aside as a day 
of fasting and prayer. The royal governor promptly dissolved 
the house, and at once the members assembled in the Raleigh 
Tavern and issued a call for a Virginia convention to meet in 
August, and indorsed the proposal for a continental congress to 
meet at an early date. And then came the particular event I 
have in mind. Washington, returning to Mount Vernon, took 
no hasty step but calmly deliberated. Then, as throughout his 
career, he illustrated the old saying attributed to Lord Halifax: 


The man who is master of patience is master of everything. 


He conferred with the citizens of the county, and most closely 
with his neighbor and friend, George Mason, of Gunston Hall, 
and brought about at Alexandria, then a small but flourishing 
town, on July 18, 1774, what was styled “A general meeting of 
the freeholders and inhabitants of the county of Fairfax.” The 
meeting, over which Washington presided, adopted the Fairfax 
Resolves. They were drawn by Mason, who spent the afternoon 
and night before the meeting at Mount Vernon, and they ex- 
pressed Washington’s views. They were from the pen of the 
remarkable man who was soon to prepare the Virginia constitu- 
tion with a bill of rights at its front, the first constitution ever 
written containing a complete system of government; the man 
whose thought and words run like a golden thread through the 
Federal Constitution and the constitutions of all the States of the 
Union, and it is not too much to say through the Declaration 
of Independence. The Fairfax Resolves became the basis of 
the action of the Virginia convention in August, of which Wash- 
ington was a member, and they likewise became, to a large 
extent, the basis of the action of the first Continental Congress, 
of which he was also a Member. They were very elaborate, 
because dealing with an alarming and dangerous situation they 
were designed to rivet general attention upon all of the aspects 
of the great controversy in which America was involved. They 
outlined the relation of the Colonies to the mother country and 
set forth from every point of view the injustice of the British 
policy—a policy which Edmund Burke was the next year to 
describe in his speech on Conciliation as a method of attempting 
to indict a whole people. Manifesting a desire to maintain loyal 
at ie a with the Government, they nevertheless forthwith 

eclared : 


Though we are its subjects, we will use every means which heaven 


has given us to prevent our becoming its slaves. 
They asserted that Americans were— 


entitled to all the privileges, immunities, and advantages enjoyed by 
the people of England, among them the right of the people to be gov- 
erned by no laws to which they have not given their consent by repre- 
sentatives freely chosen by themselves. 


The acts of Parliament pertaining to Massachusetts were de- 
nounced, and to prevent their enforcement nonimportation and 
nonexportation arrangements were advocated. With respect to 
what was going on in Massachusetts, here is some of the very 
language that was used: 


That the inhabitants of the town of Boston are now suffering in the 
common cause of all British America, and are justly entitled to sup- 
port and assistance; and, therefore, that a subscription ought imme- 
diately to be opened and proper persons appointed in every county 
in this colony to purchase provisions and consign them to some man of 
character in Boston, to be distributed among the poorer sort of people 
there, 


And this further: 


That should the town of Boston be forced to submit to the late 
cruel and oppressive measures of government, that we shall not hold 
the same to be binding upon us, but will, notwithstanding, religiously 
maintain and inviolably adhere to such measures as shall be asserted by 
the General Congress for the preservation of our lives, principles, and 
fortunes. 


Let me pause to say that one of the resolutions related to the 
slave trade, which Virginia had time and again implored the 
Government to check. 


We take this opportunity— 
It said— 


“of declaring our most earnest wishes to see an entire stop forever put 
to such a wicked, cruel, and unnatural trade. 


Had the opinion then held by Washington prevailed, and the 
opinion held by Jefferson been accepted which he tried a few 
years later to have incorporated in the ordinance for the gov- 
ernment of the Northwest Territory so as to forbid slavery not 
only in that territory but in any territory thereafter acquired, 
which would have embraced the Louisiana Purchase and the 
Florida Purchase, there would have been no such agitation of 
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the slavery question as in a few decades was to sound like the 
ringing of a fire bell in the night; no need of the compromises 
which were attempted; no devastating civil war; and none of 
the horrors to which a defeated section was subjected in the 
years following the war. Pursuant to the purpose expressed in 
the resolves, the people of Fairfax County subscribed for the 
relief of Boston, and very soon money, flour, and wheat were 
being sent forward. In spite of their length, I believe the his- 
torical importance of the Fairfax Resolves, which are found 
only in books not much read, warrant my appending them to 
my remarks. 

Another transaction: Under the direction of Washington, a 
meeting of the county committee of safety at Alexandria on the 
17th day of January, 1775, adopted a resolution to organize a 
well-regulated militia force so as to— 


Render it unnecessary to keep any standing army (ever dangerous 
to liberty) in this colony. 


Apparently this was the first step of that nature, at least in 
Virginia. In a short time it was approved by the people of 
Augusta County, who said: 

We entirely agree in opinion with the gentlemen of Fairfax County 
that a well-regulated militia is a natural strength and a suitable 
security for free government. 


It is interesting to remember that the limits of Augusta, with 
its county seat at Staunton, in the valley of Virginia, extended 
all the way to Pittsburgh, as Virginia claimed, and included, 
districts now represented here by 12 of the Pennsylvania Mem- 
bers. The present Pennsylvania title traces to an adjustment 
of the boundary line between the two States which was effected, 
I believe, before the close of the Revolution. 

One more thing of supreme interest: It is not inaccurate to 
say that the Federal Constitution had its origin at Mount Ver- 
non. The agony and bloody sweat of the Revolution had passed, 
but discord among the thirteen States threatened to turn into 
ashes the fruits of the successful struggle. No one was more 
solicitous than Washington. At Mount Vernon he conferred 
with leading statesmen and from there his influence swept into 
every quarter. From there, as early as June, 1783, he addressed 
a message to the governors of the States, in which he urged, as 
essential to the existence of the United States as an independent 
power, first— 


An indissoluble Union of the States— 
That was his exact language— 
under one Federal head. 


Second, a sacred regard for public justice; third, the adoption 
of a proper peace. establishment ; and, fourth, ample concessions 
by the States in the interest of the country. 


These— 


He wrote— 


are the pillars on which the glorious fabric of our independent and 
national character can be supported. 


[Applause.] 

His exertions put forth from Mount Vernon, more than the 
work of all others, were responsible for the Virginia Leg- 
islature in January, 1786, passing the act which led to the 
convention at Annapolis, and ultimately to the convention at 
Philadelphia. The marvelous story of his leadership in thus 
rendering possible the formation of a more perfect Union, and 
afterwards in quietly guiding the deliberations of the conven- 
tion of 1787, and securing approval by the States of the instru- 
ment which it framed I must leaye to other gentlemen. It is 
the story of the master builder of the Republic. 

I have referred to Mason. At nearly every step he and Wash- 
ington were together. They were together during the long 
stretch of years marked by— 

Many a grim and haggard day, 
Many a night of starless skies— 


in which the very souls of men were tried. They were never 
apart except on the question as. to whether the Constitution 
should be ratified without change. On that question Mason and 
Patrick Henry were, as we now clearly perceive, unwisely at 
variance with Washington. But there was no bitterness. He 
and Mason remained friends while they both lived, and to Henry 
as President he offered the position of Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

To-day in Alexandria, which was his home town, this anni- 
versary of his birth is being impressively celebrated. And it is 
being celebrated here now by a body which we can not doubt 
owes its establishment and existence to him whom we acclaim 
the greatest man of all the centuries. [Applause.] 
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The Fairfax Resolves were as follows: 


At a general meeting of the freeholders and inhabitants of the county of 
Fairfax, on Monday, the 18th day of July, 1774, at the courthouse, 
George Washington, chairman, and Robert Harrison, clerk of the said 
meeting 


1. ResoWwed, That this Colony and dominion of Virginia can not be 
considered as a conquered country; and if it was, that the present 
inhabitants are the descendants not of the conquered but of the con- 
querors. That the same was not settled at the national expense of 
England, but at the private expense of the adventurers, our ancestors, 
by solemn compact with and under the auspices and protection of the 
British Crown, upon which we are in every respect as dependent as the 
people of Great Britain, and in the same manner subject to all His 
Majesty’s just, legal, and constitutional prerogatives: That our an- 
cestors, when they left their native land and settled in America, brought 
with them (even if the same had not been confirmed by charters) the 
civil constitution and form of government of the country. they came 
from, and were by the laws of nature and nations entitled to all its 
privileges, immunities, and advantages, which have descended to us, 
their posterity, and ought of right to be as fully enjoyed as if we had 
still continued within the realm of England. 

2. Resolved, That the most important and valuable part of the 
British constitution, upon which its very existence depends, is the 
fundamental principle of the people’s being governed by no laws to 
which they have not given their consent by representatives freely chosen 
by themselves, who are affected by the laws they enact equally with 
their constituents, to whom they are accountable and whose burthens 
they share, in which consists the safety and bappiness of the com- 
munity ; for if this part of the constitution was taken away or mate- 
rially altered, the Government must degenerate either into an absolute 
and despotic monarchy or a tyrannical aristocracy, and the freedom of 
the people be annihilated. 

8. Resolved, Therefore, as the inhabitants of the American Colonies 
are not and from their situation can not be represented in the British 
Parliament, that the legislative power here can of right be exercised 
only by our own provincial assemblies or parliaments, subject to the 
assent or negative of the British Crown, to be declared within some 
proper limited time. But as it was thought just and reasonable that 


the people of Great Britain should reap advantages from these Colonies 
adequate to the protection they afforded them, the British Parliament 
have claimed and exercised the power of regulating our trade and com- 


merce, so as to restrain our importing from foreign countries such 
articles as they could furnish us with, of their own growth or manu- 
facture, or exporting to foreign countries such articles and portions of 
our produce as Great Britain stood in need of for her own consumption 
or manufactures. Such a power directed with wisdom and moderation 
seems necessary for the general good of that great body politic of which 
we are a part, although in some degree repugnant to the principles of 
the Constitution. Under this idea our ancestors submitted to it; the 
experience of more than a century, during the government of His Majes- 
ty’s royal predecessors, has proved its utility, and the reciprocal benefits 
flowing from it produced mutual uninterrupted harmony and good will 
between the inhabitants of Great Britain and her Colonies, who during 
that long period always considered themselves as one and the same 
people; and though such a power is capable of abuse, and in some 
instances has been stretched beyond the original design and institution, 
yet to avoid strife and contention with our fellow subjects, and strongly 
impressed with the experience of mutual benefits, we always cheerfully 
acquiesced in it, while the entire regulation of our internal policy and 
giving and granting our own money were preserved to our own provin- 
cial legislatures. 

4. Resolved, That it is the duty of these Colonies on all emergencies 
to contribute, in proportion to their abilities, situation, and circum- 
stances, to the necessary charge of supporting and defending the British 
Empire, of which they are part; that while we are treated upon an 
equal footing with our fellow subjects, the motives of self-interest and 
preservation will be a sufficient obligation, as was evident through the 
course of the last war; and that no argument can be fairly applied to 
the British Parliament's taxing us, upon a presumption that we should 
refuse a just and reasonable contribution, but will equally operate in 
justification of the executive power taxing the people of England, upon 
a supposition of their representatives refusing to grant the necéssary 
supplies. 

5. Resolved, That the claim, lately assumed and exercised by the 
British Parliament, of making all such laws as they think fit, to govern 
the people of these colonies, and to extort from us our money without 
our consent, is not only diametrically contrary to the first principles 
of the Constitution, and the original compacts by which we are de- 
pendent upon the British Crown and Government; but is totally incom- 
patible with the privileges of a free people and the natural rights of 
mankind, will render our own legislatures merely nominal and nugatory, 
and is calculated to reduce us from a state of freedom and happiness 
to slavery and misery. 

6. Resolved, That taxation and representation are in their nature 
inseparable; that the right of withholding, or of giving and granting 
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their own money, is the only effectual security to a free people against 
the encroachments of despotism and tyranny, and that whenever they 
yield the one they must quickly fall a prey to the other. 

7. Resolved, That the powers over the people of America now claimed 
by the British House of Commons, in whose election we have no share, 
on whose determinations we can have no influence, whose information 
must be always defective and often false, who In many instances may 
have a separate, and in some an opposite interest to ours, and who are 
removed from those impressions of tenderness and compassion arising 
from personal intercourse and connections, which soften the rigors of 
the most despotic governments, must, if continued, establish the most 
grievous and intolerable species of tyranny and oppression that ever 
was inflicted upon mankind. 

8. Resolved, That it is our greatest wish and inclination, as well as 
interest, to continue our connection with and dependence upon the Brit- 
ish Government; but though we are its subjects, we will use every 
means which Heaven hath given us to prevent our becoming its slaves. 

9. Resolved, That there is a premeditated design and system, formed 
and pursued by the British ministry, to introduce an arbitrary govern- 
ment into His Majesty's American dominions, to which end they are 
artfully prejudicing our sovereign and inflaming the minds of our fel- 
low subjects in Great Britain by propagating the most malevolent 
falsehoods, particularly that there is an intention in the American 
Colonies to set up for independent States; endeavoring at the same 
time by various acts of violence and oppression, by sudden and re- 
peated dissolutions of our assemblies, whenever they presume to ex- 
amine the illegality of ministerial mandates or deliberate on the 
violated rights of their constituents, and by breaking in upon the 
American charters, to reduce us to a state of desperation, and dis- 
solve the original compacts by which our ancestors bound themselves 
and their posterity to remain dependent upon the British Crown, which 
measures, unless effectually counteracted, will end in the ruin of both 
Great Britain and her colonies. 

10. Resolved, That the several acts of Parliament for raising a rev- 
enue upon the people of America without their consent, the creating 
new and dangerous jurisdictions here, the taking away our trials by 
jury, the ordering persons upon criminal accusations to be tried in 
another country than that in which the fact is charged to have been 
committed, the act of inflicting ministerial vengeance upon the town 
of Boston, and the two bills lately brought into Parliament for abro- 
gating the charter of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, and for the 
protection and encouragement of murderers in the said Province, are 
part of the above-mentioned iniquitous system. That the inhabitants 
of the town of Boston are now suffering in the common cause of all 
British America, and are justly entitled to its support and assistance; 
and therefore that a subscription ought immediately to be opened and 
proper persons appointed in every county of this Colony to purchase 
provisions and consign them to some gentlemen of character in Boston, 
to be distributed among the poorer sort of people there. 

11. Resolved, That we will cordially join with our friends and 
brethren of this and the other Colonies in such measures as shall be 
judged most effectual for procuring redress of our grievances, and that 
upon obtaining such redress, if the destruction of the tea at Boston 
be regarded as an invasion of private property, we shall be willing to 
contribute toward paying the Bast India Co. the value; but as we con- 
sider the said company as the tools and instruments of oppression in 
the hands ot government and the cause of our present distress, it is the 
opinion of this meeting that the people of these Colonies should forbear 
all further dealings with them by refusing to purchase their merchan- 
dise until that peace, safety, and good order which they have disturbed 
be perfectly restored. And that all tea now in the Colony, or which 
shall be imported into it shipped before the Ist day of September next, 
should be deposited in some storehouse to be appointed by the respective 
committees of each county until a sufficient sum of money be raised by 
subscription to reimburse the owners the value, and then to be publicly 
burned and destroyed; and if the same is not paid for and destroyed as 
aforesaid, that it remain in the custody of the said committees, at the 
risk of the owners, until the act of Parliament imposing a duty upon 
tea for raising a reyenue in America be repealed; and immediately 
afterwards be delivered unto the several proprietors thereof, their 
agents or attorneys. 

12, Resolved, That nothing will so much contribute to defeat the 
pernicious designs of the common enemies of Great Britain and her 
Colonies as a firm union of the latter, who ought to regard every act of 
violence or oppression inflicted upon any one of them as aimed at all; 
and to effect this desirable purpose that a Congress should be appointed, 
to consist of deputies from all the Colonies, to concert a general and 
uniform plan for the defense and preservation of our common rights 
and continuing the connection and dependence of the said Colonies upon 
Great Britain under a just, lenient, permanent, and constitutional form 
of government. 

13. Resolved, That our most sincere and cordial thanks be given to 
the patrons and friends of liberty in Great Britain for their spirited 
and patriotic conduct in support of our constitutional rights and privi- 
leges and their generous efforts to prevent the present distress and 
calamity of America. 
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* 14. Resolved, That every little jarring interest and dispute which 
has ever happened between these Colonies should be buried in eternal 
oblivion; that all manner of luxury and extravagance ought imme- 
diately to be laid aside as totally inconsistent with the threatening 
and gloomy prospect before us; that it is the indispensable duty of 
all the gentlemen and men of fortune to set examples of temperance, 
fortitude, frugality, and industry and give every encouragement in 
thelr power, particularly by subscriptions and premiums, to the im- 
provement of arts and manufactures in America; that great care and 
attention should be had to the cultivation of flax, cotton, and other 
materials for manufactures; and we recommend it to such of the in- 
habitants as have large stocks of sheep to sell to their neighbors at a 
moderate price as the most certain means of speedily increasing our 
breed of sheep and quantity of wool, 

15. Resolved, That until American grievances be redressed by restora- 
tion of our just rights and privileges no goods or merchandise what- 
soever ought to be imported into this Colony which shall be shipped 
from Great Britain or Ireland after the 1st day of September next, 
except linens not exceeding 15 pence per yard, coarse woolen cloth 
not exceeding 2 shillings sterling per yard; nails, wire, and wire cards, 
needles and pins, paper, saltpeter, and medicines, which may be im- 
ported until the ist day of September, 1776; and if any goods or 
merchandise, other than those hereby excepted, should be shipped 
from Great Britain after the time aforesaid, to this Colony, that the 
same, immediately upon their arrival, should either be sent back again 
by the owners, their agents, or attorneys, or stored and deposited in 
some warehouse, to be appointed by the committee for each respective 
county, and there kept at the risk and charge of the owners, to be 
delivered to them when a free importation of goods hither shall again 
take place. And that the merchants and venders of goods and mer- 
chandise within this Colony ought not to take advantage of our pres- 
ent distress but continue to sell the goods and merchandise which they 
now have, or which may be shipped to them before the Ist day of 
September next, at the same rates and prices they have been accus- 
tomed to do within one year last past; and if any person shall sell 
such goods on any other terms than above expressed that no inhabitant 
of this Colony should at any time forever thereafter deal with him, his 
agent, factor, or storekeepers for any commodity whatsoever. 

16. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this mecting, that the mer- 
chants and vendors of goods and merchandise within this Colony 
should take an oath, not to sell or dispose of any goods or merchandise 
whatscever, which may be shipped from Great Britain after the Ist day 
of September next as aforesaid, except the articles before excepted, and 


that they will, upon receipt of such prohibited goods, either send the 
same back again by the first opportunity, or deliver them to the com- 
mittees in the respective counties, to be deposited in some warehouse, 
at the risk and charge of the owners, until they, their agents, or fac- 
tors be permitted to take them away by the said committees; the names 
of those who refuse to take such oath to be advertised by the respective 


committees in the counties wherein they reside. And to the end that 
the inhabitants of this Colony may know what merchants and vendors 
of goods and merchandise have taken such oath, that the respective 
committees should grant a certificate thereof to every such person who 
shall take the same. 

17. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting, that during our 
present difficulties and distress, no slaves ought to be imported into 
any of the British Colonies on this continent; and we take this oppor- 
tunity of declaring our most earnest wishes to see an entire stop for- 
ever put to such a wicked, cruel, and unnatural trade. 

18. Resolved, That no kind of lumber should be exported from this 
Colony to the West Indies, until América be restored to her constitu- 
tional rights and liberties, if the other Colonies will accede to a like 
resolution ; and that it be recommended to the General Congress to ap- 
point as early a day as possible for stopping such export. 

19. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting, if American 
grievances be not redressed before the ist day of November, 1775, that 
all exports of produce from the several Colonies to Great Britain should 
cease; and to carry the said resolution more effectually into execution, 
that we will not plant or cultivate any tobacco, after the crop now 
growing; provided the same measure shall be adopted by the other 
Colonies on this continent, as well as those who haye heretofore made 
tobacco, as those who have not. And it is our opinion also, if the 
congress of deputies from the several Colonies shall adopt the measure 
of nonexportation to Great Britain, as the people will be thereby dis- 
abled from paying their debts, that no judgments should be rendered 
by the courts in the said Colonies for any debt, after information of the 
said measure’s being determined upon. 

20. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting that a solemn 
covenant and association should be entered into by the inhabitants of 
all the Colonies upon oath, that they will not, after the times which 
shall be respectively agreed on at the General Congress, export any 
manner of lumber to the West Indies, nor any of their produce to 
Great Britain, or sell or dispose of the same to any person who shall 
not have entered into the said covenant and association; and also that 
they will not import or receive any goods or merchandise which shall 
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be shipped from Great Britain after the ist day of September next, 
other than the before-enumerated articles, nor buy or purchase any 
goods, except as before excepted, of any person whatsoever, who shall 
not have taken the oath hereinbefore recommended to be taken by the 
merchants and vendors of goods, nor buy or purchase any slaves here- 
after imported into any part of this continent until a free exportation 
and importation be again resolved on by a majority of the representà- 
tives or deputies of the Colonies. And that the respective committees 
of the counties in each Colony, so soon as the covenant and association 
becomes general, publish by advertisements in their several counties, a 
list of the names of those (if any such there be) who will not accede 
thereto; that such traitors to their country may be publicly known and 
detested. 

21, Resolwed, That it is the opinion of this meeting, that this and 
the other associating Colonies should break off all trade, intercourse, 
and dealings, with that Colony, province, or town, which shal) decline or 
refuse to agree to the plan, which shall be adopted by tbe General 
Congress, 

22. Resolved, That should the town of Boston be forced to submit to 
the late cruel and oppressive measures of government, that we shall not 
hold the same to be binding upon us, but will, notwithstanding, re- 
ligiously maintain and inviolably adhere to such measures as shall be 
concerted by the General Congress for the preservation of our lives, 
liberties, and fortunes. 

23. Resolved, That it be recommended to the deputies of the General 
Congress to draw up and transmit an humble and dutiful petition and 
remonstrance to His Majesty, asserting with decent firmness our just 
and constitutional rights and privileges; lamenting the fatal necessity 
of being compelled to enter into measures disgusting to His Majesty and 
his Parliament, or injurious to our fellow subjects in Great Britain; 
declaring in the strongest terms our duty and affection to His Majesty's 
person, family, and government, and our desire to continue our depend- 
ence upon Great Britain; and most humbly conjuring and beseeching 
His Majesty not to reduce his faithful subjects of America to a state 
of desperation, and to reflect that from our sovereign there can be but 
one appeal. And it is the opinion of this meeting that after such peti- 
tion, and remonstrance shall have been presented to His Majesty, the 
same should be printed in the public papers in all the principal towns 
in Great Britain. 

24. Resolved, That George Washington and Charles Broadwater, lately 
elected our representatives to serve in the General Assembly, be ap- 
pointed to attend the convention at Williamsburg on the Ist day of 
August next, and present these resolves as the sense of the people of this 
county upon the measures proper to be taken in the present alarming 
and dangerous situation of America. 


WASHINGTON AS A PIONEER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the name and fame of 
George Washington is world-wide. Surely, in the Republic that 
he so signally honored and served, it is fitting that we should 
think of his life and service to-day. It will be eminently fitting 
that in 1932 we celebrate the anniversary of his birth after two 
centuries of development and progress. 

Coming from Ohio, near territory Washington visited, I am 
to think with you for a few minutes of Washington as the 
pioneer. 

Every nation owes something to its pioneers. Particularly is 
this true of our country. The worthy pioneer possesses forti- 
tude, patience, courage, vision, industry, thrift, character, and 
sacrifice. I know of no one that better typifies all these essen- 
tial elements of character in the pioneer than did Washington. 
Of course, he was loyal to his native State, Virginia. The same 
characteristics that made hinr loyal and devoted to Virginia 
later made him more devoted to the Nation to which he gave 
such distinguished service. 

From 1753 to 1780 he made six trips over the Alleghenies. He 
was the first one, so far as I know, who led American forces 
over the Alleghenies, 

Washington was a man of vision, but he was not visionary. 
He had the vision of developing that great, rich valley along the 
Ohio and the Mississippi, claiming it for homes and developing 
a section where agriculture and commerce would abound, He 
had a vision of connecting the waterways of Lake Erie with 
the Ohio system and through the Great Kanawha to the Po- 
tomac. One of the routes he considered feasible was to pass up 
the Muskingum River, which flows across my district, using 
that river as one of the links in connecting the Great Lakes with 
the Ohio. We can appreciate his far-sightedness and the vision 
he had for the developmrent of the country when we refiect that 
to-day we are still seriously considering this development of our 
waterways. 

He displayed courage. He was an unusual young man who 
had spent time in surveying, thereby acquiring a love for and 
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knowledge of our forests, rivers, and country. I do not believe 
there was anyone in his day who knew the country and its 
people so well, for there were few men who had ever been in 
the saddle so much and had traveled so extensively in the 
Colonies during their development. 

Sent by Governor Dinwiddie, of Virginia, to remonstrate 
against the approaches of the French in the territory near the 
Ohio, he delivered his message to the French officer, and re- 
ceived a courteous but firm reply that the French expected to 
occupy the territory in that region. 

I notice from his diary that he left on this mission for 
Governor Dinwiddie on the 31st of October, 1753, returning 
on the 16th of January, 1754, taking two months and a half to 
make a trip that we would’ now make with ease in as many 
days. 

He delivered this message to the French commander at Fort 
Le Boeuf. The history of this period is familiar. The English 
and French were about to contend to determine who should 
control that territory. Finally, at the head of forces, Washing- 
ton led them out into that rich and undeveloped territory to 
claim it for the English. 

A small number responded to the call for troops, and to 
stimulate interest in those who might go into what was then 
called the western country to fight for its possession Governor 
Dinwiddie issued a proclamation in which he offered to those 
who responded 200,000 acres of land. As a reward for Wash- 
ington’s military services he received several thousand acres of 
land on the Great Kanawha and the Ohio. He also owned 
land in Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and Vir- 
ginia. In a schedule of property accompanying Washington’s 
will we find listed almost 50,000 acres of land. Some of this 
land was given to him for military service and some of it was 
purchased. He made visits to these lands. He wanted to de- 
velop them as the pioneer would, with tenants on them, and 
when we read from his diary and from his writings we see the 
exactness and care with which he managed his lands and 
tenants. 

Afterwards when some tried to dispossess him of lands he 
felt were rightfully his, and had taken possession, Washington 
did not resort to force as some did, but tried to adjust the 
differences peaceably, and failing in that he appealed to the 
courts, which decided in his favor. ‘This is but one of many 
evidences of his belief in law and order. He believed in and 
fought for liberty, but it was for a lawful and not a lawless 
liberty. 

It has been said by some, unjustly I am sure, that he was 
grasping. He was thrifty, he was careful, he was @économical, 
with vision enough to spend and yet to conserve. He developed 
his estates with wisdom and foresight. We can still learn 
from his life and activities how to use and not waste; how 
to enjoy and not destroy. 

Washington sacrificed. He did not need to do this. He could 
easily have been one of the gentlemen of his time. He chose 
a life of service and sacrifice to one of ease and indolence. He 
braved snow, ice, rain, and storm. He conquered the wilder- 
ness, subjecting himself to attacks of the Indians and the hard- 
ships of the march. Looking forward to the future, I believe 
he saw the Republic that was to be. 

When the Nation needed men Holland voiced the call in these 
words, which I apply to Washington: 

God give us men. The time demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and willing hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office can not buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And dam his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog, 
In public duty and in private thinking! 


Burke said in his Reflections on the French Revolution: 


People will not look forward to posterity who never look backward 
to their ancestors, 


We take to-day both the backward look and the forward look; 
backward, with appreciation to the achievements and the con- 
tributions of Washington to the Republic; forward, following 
his leadership and inspired by his service and sacrifice, 

We do well to-day to honor Washington. We can not honor 
him too often. In a day when some appear to prefer the shadow 
rather than the substance, the sensational rather than the 
serious, we are helped and heartened by the study of this fear- 
less, faithful, upright, Christian statesman who served his day 
and generation well. [Applause.] 
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WASHINGTON AS A SOLDIER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwain]. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, we do not attempt a review 
of the battles and campaigns conducted by Washington. To 
do so would require a volume, at least. But we seek, from a 
different angle and from a higher elevation, a hasty, bird’s-eye 
view of “ Washington, the citizen-soldier.” 

To appraise properly the work of Washington as a soldier, 
we must consider the handicaps under which he labored. Un- 
like the British generals against whom he contended, and 
unlike the French generals with whom he cooperated, Wash- 
ington had no powerful and well-organized government back of 
him. He was, himself, well nigh the entire Revolutionary 
movement. ‘There was no central government, save mere vol- 
untary committees representing more or less, all the States; 
even the Government under the Articles of Confederation did 
not come into existence until the Revolution was nearly over, 
and it was limp and lame enough both in power and in the 
manner of administration of its admitted powers. There were 
jealousies and rivalries between the States, North and South, 
large and small, Consequently, Washington must not only plan 
strategy in the field, but must formulate grand strategy for 
each campaign and for the war as a whole; he must be chief 
engineer, chief quartermaster, and chief of intelligence; he must 
be soldier and statesman at the same time; he must not only 
take orders from Congress but must counsel and confer with 
Congress concerning legislative affairs; he must combine the 
duties and responsibilities of military commander with that 
of chief adviser concerning state policies. 

A PRAYING GENERAL 

While Washington was stern and austere and dignified, com- 
manding respect by the power of his personality and the purity 
of his character, he was no martinet. He agonized in sym- 
pathy for the sufferings of his ragged and half-starved sol- 
diers, and shared every privation with them, and for more than 
six years, though barely more than 200 miles from his own 
home, never crossed the threshold of his beloved and beautiful 
Mount Vernon. Though no officer dared Jay a familiar hand 
upon Washington's shoulder, every private in the ranks knew 
that he had the complete sympathy of the great commander, and 
had a constant place in his prayers. 
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Washington, like every truly great commander—because a 
great commander must in the final analysis be a great man— 
was a firm and unquestioning believer not only in the existence 
of God as a primary and supporting cause, but in God as a great 
and wise and loving Providence. As Plutarch remarks— 


God is the brave man’s hope and not the coward’s excuse. 


So Washington, through the long, weary years of struggle, 
when every victory seemed matched with defeat, when indiffer- 
ence and disloyalty were accompanied by Tory opposition and 
even treason within his own official family, Washington never 
faltered in his faith as to the final outcome of a struggle into 
which he had entered after mature consideration of the justice 
of the cause and the righteousness of the motives; and when the 
people learned that Washington was a praying general, it was 
worth more in establishing military and civilian morale, in con- 
solidating the sections, and bringing about final success than a 
foreign loan or a new levy of troops, or even a fresh victory. 

WASHINGTON NO RADICAL 


We must remember that Washington, while the leader of what 
was called the Revolution Army, was himself no “ revolutionist.” 
The American Revolution was not to overthrow a whole order 
of society and to bring in a new system; rather was it to restore 
the ancient rights of British freemen which an irresponsible and 
autocratic British King and ministry had deprived us of. It 
was a war for independence and in defense of fundamental 
rights. Each of the Colonies had its representative legislative 
assembly, resting in some way more or less remote upon the 
public will; each of the Colonies was accustomed by imme- 
morial usage and tradition to a reasonable and humane system 
of administering the laws by regular judges and by juries of the 
vicinage; the people of each of the Colonies felt conscious of 
their right as rational human beings to consent by their repre- 
sentatives to the levy of any taxes to be collected from the prod- 
ucts of their labor. The leaders of the Revolution, as specifically 
charged and enumerated in the Declaration of Independence, 
were not seeking to overthrow this national order of society, but, 
rather, to restore it and to insure its perpetuity. Unreasonable 
restrictions upoa the natural rights of the colonists to manufac- 
ture for their own needs and for their commerce, to own and to 
operate their own shipping, to publish their own newspapers, 
magazines, and books at will, were imposed by the British Gov- 
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ernment. These restrictions hemmed and hampered the impulse 
to develop, and the sons of those who had crossed to the new 
land and cleared its fields, built its homes, schools, and churches, 
founded its cities, opened its ports, fretted under these restraints. 
These sons would no longer submit to such oppressive limitations 
upon their natural activities. So— 


With a decent respect for the opinions of mankind— 


they declared the cause of the great Revolution to be the 
restoration in America of the Anglo-Saxon rights of self-govern- 
ment and self-determination, which follow the Anglo-Saxon blood 
wherever it may go. That declaration was for its signers— 


Hither a death warrant or a diploma of immortality. 


[Applause.] 

SAFE AND SANE WASHINGTON 

So Washington, as the actual responsible leader of this Revo- 
lutionary movement, its leader in civil and in military matters, 
had his feet fixed upon the firm foundations of law and liberty. 
He was not the firebrand of unbridled license but the steady 
flame of constitutional liberty. While he did combat the au- 
tocracies of both the monarch and the mob, he took the safe 
and sane middle course between irresponsible despotism on the 
one hand and unorganized and unregulated mobocracy on the 
other. 

GREAT SOLDIERS THE GIFT OF GOD 

Great soldiers, defending a righteous cause, resisting the tides 
of tyranny or the course of corruption, are the ministers of God 
nroving in waves of fire among the people. Every nation or 
cause may some time need a Moses or a Joshua. Who can doubt 
that Charles Martel at Tours, in holding and driying back the 
Moslem hordes threatening to inundate all Europe, was in very 
deed the “ Hammer of God” to save Christianity to Europe and 
thus to the world? 

Thus, when British selflshness and greed would restrain the 
impulse to progress and development, naturally inherent in the 
peoples of the American Colonies, would deprive them of the 
fruits of labors endured and perils passed through, would render 
them voiceless vassals to-a distant and despotic throne, then it 
was God raised up George Washington to lead the way to 
liberty, to build a governmental structure to bless not only 
America but to be the lode star to the struggling masses of 
humanity in every land and under every sun. 

CHARACTER AND LEADERSHIP 

The quality that distinguishes one military commander from 
another is the presence or absence of the quality of leadership. 
Fundamentally the test of leadership is moral character, Two 
commanders may possess the same degree of technical knowl- 
edge and the same degree of preparatory training, but he who 
possesses the greater degree of leadership, whose moral char- 
acter is more firmly fixed for truth and God, will surpass and 
outstrip the other when both must pass through the fiery test 
of war. Here we find the explanation of George Washington. 
Let young officers get this lesson—more important than educa- 
tion, than technique, than drill, than staff schools and war 
colleges—that moral character is the source of true leadership. 
In peace he may drift upward by seniority, but if and when war 
breaks, the officer not sustained by the inward strength of char- 
acter will collapse like a broken reed. Faith in God is the 
foundation of all morality. Faith in the final triumph of God’s 
truth and justice will strengthen the soldier’s arm and “steel 
his soul to combat and to conquer.” 

CHAMPION OF HUMAN LIBERTY 


So it was with Washington. Among the very few wealthy 
men of the Colonies, with no direct interest adversely affected 
by restrictive trade laws, stamp acts, or tea taxes, Washington 
was profoundly convinced that the cause of the Colonies was 
just. For him to have taken the contrary position would have 
been neither unnatural nor unreasonable. His neighbor, friend, 
and patron, Lord Fairfax, took such contrary view. In all 
the Colonies many of the best-educated and well-to-do people 
would not aid the Revolution, and some fought in and with the 
British armies. Millions descended from these Tories are to-day 
among our loyal citizens. By casting in his lot with those re- 
sisting oppression and finally seeking Independence, it seemed 
Washington was hazarding all, even life itself. Failure would 
have meant the traitor’s noose. But brave hearts, warmed with 
a conviction of right, never count the cost. 

Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 


It was the soul ery of Arnold Winkelried ; it flashed from the 


sword of Robert Bruce and William Wallace; it rode with 
Cromwell and his Lronsides at Naseby and Marston Moor; it 
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sustained the souls of starving thousands resolved to die rather 
than to surrender Leyden to the bloody Alva; it and a single 
messenger took back to Athens the story of how and why the 
three hundred perished at Thermopylæ; it alone has carried 
throughout the world the message from the deathless defenders 
of the Alamo. This loye for freedom that counts no cost, this 
resolution to preserye liberty or to die in its defense, is the 
stuff that makes heroes of common men. Such heroes shout as 
their battle cry: 


Wherever man oppresses man, 
Beneath Thy liberal sun, 

O God, be there, 

Thine arm made bare, 
Thy righteous will be done. 


THE MISSION OF AMERICA 

No less holy a feeling filled the hearts of the fathers who 
fostered the Revolution and founded the Republic. There was 
something more involved than trade and taxes and jury trials 
and quartering of troops. Those men had in their keeping, for 
the time at least, the destiny of the human race, seeking self- 
expression by means of republican institutions. What shall 
their answer be? Let these men fail their trust, and hereditary 
autocracies will set back the clock of time perhaps a thousand 
years. Let them succeed, and the spirit of self-government will 
spread over all continents, shattering empires, sweeping away 
dynasties, setting nations free. In God’s providence the cause 
of the colonists must not fail. 

A great cause demands a great leader. There are times when 
the voice of the people is the voice of God. All eyes turn to 
one man; all voices call that one man to lead the hosts of 
armed citizens, summoned from every walk and way of life, 
who must test upon many a bloody field, through months and 
years of waiting and suffering, whether men who desire to be 
free can win and hold that freedom. Answering that call, on 
July 2, 1775, under the oak yonder at Cambridge, Washington 
assumed the leadership of all men who believed that the high 
destiny of America could be fulfilled only when her Government 
rested in the hands of her own sons. And now he stands in 
front, as he must stand for seven years, weighted by terrific 
responsibilities, irritated by little minds, harassed by local 
jealousies, disappointed by a weak and vacillating Federal 
Government, and yet amidst it all firm and resolute he stands— 


On fortune’s crowning slope, 
The pillar of a people’s hope, 
The center of a world’s desire. 


THE OPINIONS OF EARTH’S GREAT 
The best judge of a great man is another great man, and the 
highest distinction that a great soldier can win is the praise of 
another great soldier. Surely the opinion of Napoleon I, ex- 
pressed to Americans while Washington was still alive, and 
when Napoleon was in the full morning light of his great 
career, is worthy of attention. He said: 


The measure of Washington's fame is full. Posterity will talk of him 
with reverence as the founder of a great empire when my name shall be 
lost in the vortex of revolutions! 


How prophetic are these words! 
Add to the foregoing the testimony of another great French- 
man, the historian, Guizot, who said: 


Washington did the two greatest things which in polities it is per- 
mitted to man to attempt. He maintained by peace the independence of 
the country which he conquered by war. He founded a free government 
in the name of the principles of order and by reestablishing their sway. 


It is hardly to be expected that the testimony of Englishmen 
of that generation would be colored in favor of Washington, and 
if good opinions be found they must have been forced by an 
irresistible conviction of his greatness. Hear the testimony of 
three great Englishmen. Lord Erskine, the most famous of 
English advocates: 


You are the only being for whom I have an awful reverence. 


Remember the tribute of Charles James Fox, the greatest 
parliamentary orator who ever swayed the British House of 
Commons: 


Tilustrious man, 
insignificance. 


Contemplate the character of Lord Brougham, preeminent for 
two generations in every department of human activity and 
thought, and heed his deliberate judgment: 

Until time shall be no more will a test of the progress which our 
race has made In wisdom and virtue be derived from the veneration paid 
to the immortal name of Washington, 


before whom all borrowed greatness sinks into 
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Through the eight long years of struggle, amidst countless 
difficulties and indescribable discouragements, Washington 
passed, calm, courageous, wise. With his every word and deed 
reviewed by countless thousands throughout every land, and 
with the concentrated light of 150 years pouring upon him, we 
find not a single vain and silly word ever escaped his lips, not 
a single unwise and ill-considered deed from his hand. He 
never said a foolish thing, and always did the wise one. Though 
indignation for disloyal and treacherous subordinates provoked 
a righteous wrath to find expression in strong words, those 
words stand to-day without apology and without regret, as the 
only vehicle adequate to convey the just indignation of a great 
and brave soul. 

THE HERITAGE OF AMERICA 

America is rich beyond computation in the memory and tradi- 
tion of her great son, who is at the same time her great father. 
England had her Alfred the Great, France had her Charles the 
Great, Russia had her Peter the Great, Prussia had her Fred- 
erick the Great, but America is alone in her pride and glory 
in the possession of an incomparable Washington. 

POWER AND POSITION WITHOUT AMBITION 

He stands in solitary grandeur, and in sublime loneliness, as 
the one conspicuous and outstanding figure in all history who 
achieved the heights of power and official station without any 
seeking on his part. He had no ambition save to serve his 
country to the limit of his power and with all his resources. He 
asked no reward for such sacrificial service except the conscious- 
ness of duty done and the blessing thus conferred upon the peo- 
ple of the Nation. Though in the service of Congress for more 
than eight years as the Commander in Chief of all our military 
forces, he declined to accept a single cent of money as compen- 
sation. Even when called to the supreme command for a time 
by President Adams, when war with France threatened, Wash- 
ington again declined to receive pay for his services. When 
unanimously elected President, without any solicitation by him- 
self or his friends, he reluctantly withdrew from the quiet of 
country life and only by much earnest persuasion was he pre- 
vailed upon to accept a second term. The office that others have 
scrambled for, and many failing to reach have died in bitter 
disappointment, came to this first citizen and foremost soldier 
by the solemn acclaim of every vote from every State from every 
section. 

THE BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS 

Thus, Washington holds and ever must hold the first place 
in the sober judgment and solemn devotion of our people. We 
now approach the two hundredth year since this life came into 
being, to bless his generation and the generations that shall fol- 
low. As we approach 1932 let us make preparation for such 
signal celebrations throughout the year and throughout the land 
as no other country has ever offered king or subject. As we be- 
lieve no other people have been blessed by a life so pure and 
fruitful as Washington’s, so we should take steps to make 
proper recognition of the incomparable blessing we have re- 
ceived. On every holiday occasion throughout the entire year, 
1932, let the life and service of Washington be the central theme. 
During that year let every pulpit be at least once devoted to 
the moral and spiritual lessons to be drawn from such a life. 
Let all the great national conventions of religious and of civic 
bodies, fraternal organizations, and charitable and educational 
societies, have impressive exercises that shall find their way 
into the permanent records of their organizations. These shall 
testify to future ages and to all lands, that now, 200 years after 
this babe was born on Bridges Creek in Westmoreland County, 
in the Commonwealth of Virginia, his fellow countrymen of all 
classes, conditions, colors, and creeds, unite in proclaiming his 
birth “the one far off, divine event” toward which all time has 
tended, and in acclaiming him the foremost human being in all 
the tides of time. Thus, we invite all men to behold the magni- 
tude of his powers and the mighty fruit of his labors. What 
the future holds in her creative hands no man can tell; but the 
historian can speak with certainty of what has been up to this 
good time. Every great business or institution or organization 
is but the lengthened shadow of some great man. So when we 
consider the power and prowess of this Nation planted by the 
genius, the devotion and wisdom of Washington, when we count 
her 120,000,000 souls, with their thousands of millions of wealth, 
with churches, schoolhouses, colleges, and universities in every 
nook and corner, with all her newspapers and magazines going 
into every home and club and society, and the long list of in- 
ventions in the arts and comforts of life created by American 
genius, with our contributions to the cause of human freedom 
and ordered liberty exemplified by our Federal and State con- 
stitutions and governments, with our people inspired by an un- 
selfish desire to serve and promote the well-being of humanity 
everywhere, we must conclude that up to now no other man has 
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lived in any other land, or spoken any other tongue that can 
wield the blade or draw the bow of Washington. In lonely iso- 
lation, in solitary grandeur, he stands— 

Like some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale and midway leayes the storm; 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds may spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on his head. 

Lo! where with patient toil he nursed, 

And trained the new-set plant at first, 

Now, the widening branches of a stately tree 

Stretch from the sunrise to the sunset sea. 

And in its broad and sheltering shade, 

Sitting with none to make afraid, 

Were we now silent, through each mighty limb, 

The winds of heaven would sing the praise of him. 


(Applause. ] 
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WASHINGTON AND THE CONSTITUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LUCE]. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, no American had more bitter occa- 
sion than George Washington endured to appreciate the weak- 
nesses of government under the Confederation. The intrusting 
of both legislative and executive functions to an assembly came 
terribly near being fatal to the conduct of the war. It is no 
wonder that even before hostilities ended Washington began to 
urge a closer union of the States, with a stronger and better 
form of government. From 1780 on he wrote many letters to 
that end. At least as early as 1783 he began suggesting a 
“convention of the people” as the best way to make a start. 
More than any other one man was he responsible for persuading 
the serious minded that only in this direction safety was to be 
found. The meeting of commissioners at Annapolis in Sep- 
tember of 1786 was largely due to the pressure that he with 
Madison brought to bear. Out of it came the convention of 
1787. 

He did not wish to be a delegate to that convention, and it 
was with great reluctance that he yielded to the appeals of 
those who felt his presence would be indispensable. They told 
him the convention would not have been called but for his 
influence, and that it would fail without the help of his prestige. 
When it assembled, only by like argument could they again 
overcome reluctance and induce him to preside. Of the part 
he played in the convention we know regrettably little. As the 
presiding officer he felt it his duty to refrain from share in 
the debates, but it is unbelievable that in the conferences and 
conversations which so largely shape all action by assemblies, 
the tact, the wisdom, the power of the man did not contribute 
materially to the insistencies, the compromises, the concessions 
from which the Constitution finally emerged. In the funeral 
oration by Gouyerneur Morris we get a glimpse of the spirit 
in which he approached the tremendous task. It was in one 
of the preliminary meetings, before a quorum had arrived, that 
he uttered an appeal destined to be immortal. His countenance, 
Morris recalled, had more than usual solemnity. His eye was 
fixed and he seemed to look into futurity. 

It is— 

He said— 
too probable that no plan we propose will be adopted. Perhaps another 
dreadful conflict is to be sustained. If to please the people we offer 
what we ourselves disapprove, how can we afterwards defend our work? 
Let us raise a standard to which the wise and honest can repair. 
The event is in the hands of God. 


Under leadership of such temper were our destinies shaped. 

Something of his attitude toward the issues may be gathered 
from the few votes in which he shared. The voting was by 
States, each with one vote, and that vote determined by the 
majority of the delegation. Washington is recorded five times 
in connection with the vote of Virginia. The first was when the 
Virginia men were equally divided on the question of whether 
there should be a single executive. Bear in mind that it was 
opposed by the men who feared monarchy. Whether or not 
there was ground for closing the door to such a possibility, yet 
Washington remembered the lessons of a war carried on by a 
Congress, and breaking the tie he placed Virginia with the 
States favoring the single executive. His vote may have been 
unnecessary, for six other States, a majority, took the same 
position, but the fact that he voted at al! would indicate that 
without the influence of his avowed position, the result might 
have been different. When weeks later the matter came up 
again, the proposal of a single executive being then coupled 
with provision for a T-year term and ineligibility for reelection, 
Washington again voted, this time in the negative, tieing the 
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Virginia vote so that it was counted among the three “ noes.” 
Presumably he objected to the added provisions, and also pre- 
sumably his objections to these had prevailing influence in their 
disappearance from the final form of the Constitution. His 
wish for a strong executive appeared again when it was moved 
that a veto by the President might be overruled by a vote of 
two-thirds intead of three-fourths. Virginia would have been 
recorded against this anyhow, the other four delegates being 
equally divided, but Washington had his name recorded in the 
negative, presumably once more to influence the other States, 
but this time he was not so successful and hence the present 
two-thirds requirement. 

More important then seemed the matter of taxing exports. 
Madison tried to prevent total prohibition of such taxation by 
moving it could be imposed by a two-thirds vote of the two 
Houses, his preference being for what he deemed a lesser evil. 
As the greater part of the Virginia men were against Madison 
in this, Washington’s course in having himself recorded with 
the wisest of his colleagues may have been only in protest, but 
the probability that he hoped to influence other States is indi- 
cated by the closeness of the vote, five States being for and six 
against Madison’s motion. The earnestness of both Madison 
and Washington in this matter is shown by their voting “ No,” 
though in vain, when the main question was put. 

Less positive was Washington’s view the only other time when 
he voted. That was on a question then supposed to be of vital 
importance, So it was, if we recall that on its decision hung 
the possibility of any Constitution at all. The compromise that 
saved the day was that whereby the States were to have equal 
votes in the Senate, with representation in the House proportion- 
ate to population. An essential element in the compromise was 
the agreement that the larger States in return for yielding 
equal representation in the Senate should have the right to 
originate money bills restricted to the House. In practice this 
concession has proved to be of slight consequence, but it is well 
to remember that without it there would in all probability have 
been no Union. Washington did not approve the concession, 
but, according to Madison— 


Gave up his Judgment, because it was not of very material weight 
with him, and was made an essential point with others, who, if dis- 
appointed, might be less cordial in other points of real weight. 


So when the situation had become seriously critical he car- 
ried his State for the concession by breaking a tie. The greater 
part of the States were still against it, but finally it was ac- 
cepted in committee as matter of compromise, and then in the 
convention—a result to which Washington evidently contributed. 
His judgment, that of itself it was not of very material weight, 
has been. justified by the years. 

The only record of any remarks by Washington after the con- 
vention was organized comes at the very end. The instrument 
had been engrossed and was ready to be signed. Washington's 
pen was in his hand when he rose to say he had hitherto re- 
frained from speaking, and his situation might be thought now 
to impose silence on him, yet he could not forbear expressing 
his wish for a change in the basis for apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives. 


It was much to be desired that the objections to the plan recom- 
mended might be made as few as possible. The smallness of the 
proportion of Representatives had been considered by many members 
of the convention as insufficient security for the rights and interests 
of the people. He acknowledged that it had always appeared to him- 
self among the exceptionable parts of the plan, and late as the present 
moment was for admitting amendments, he thought this of so much 
consequence that it would give him much satisfaction to see it adopted. 


His wish was that there should be 1 Representative for every 
80,000 instead of every 40,000 of the population. This, the only 
request of its presiding officer, the convention unanimously 
granted. 

No sooner had the convention adjourned than Washington 
set about securing approval of its work. Again was he fore- 
most, Other strong men helped, notably Madison, Hamilton, 
and Jay, the authors of The Federalist, and it would not be 
easy to apportion the credit for the hard-earned victory, but 
at least it can be said that without the activity of Washington 
and the great influence of his name the outcome would have 
been much more doubtful. In the letters he wrote in the 
anxious period when ratification hung in the balance appears 
repeated argument for a strong, energetic government. He had 
no fear of granting necessary authority. Said he: 

I have never yet been able to discover the propriety of placing it 
absolutely out of the power of men to render essential services, because 
a possibility remains of their doing ill. 


It will be worth our while to remember that. 
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Repeatedly he admitted that he did not think the work of the 
convention te have been perfect. 


I am not a blind admirer of the Constitution to which I have assisted 
to give birth— 


He said— 


for I saw the imperfections; but I am fully persuaded it is the best 
that can be obtained at this day, and that it or disunion is before us. 


Repeatedly, too, he met the charge of imperfection by pointing 
out that the door was open for amendment. It will be well to 
bear in mind that the man who more than anyone else was 
responsible for the Constitution fully expected that from time 
to time it would be bettered. This view, amounting in effect to 
a pledge, and advanced by many other of the strong men in that 
convention, was what turned the scale and secured adoption of 
the Constitution. 

This instrument, so widely and so highly extolled, calls here 
for no word of praise. All that can be said has been said. The 
thing to be brought out here is that Washington’s part in the 
creation of this instrument was his greatest contribution to the 
welfare of mankind. There have been other great generals, 
There have been other great Presidents. Napoleon Bonaparte 
was a marvelous general, a mighty ruler, but of all his achieve- 
ments his code of law was the one of enduring influence. So 
whatever else Washington did pales beside his part in the fram- 
ing and adoption of the Constitution under which we live. 

His work was not ended with the birth of the Union. He was 
to increase our debt by putting into execution the scheme of 
government he had led in creating. Still once more he relue- 
tantly accepted duty through no wish of his own. Chosen to be 
the first President of the United States, he presently found fac- 
ing him sterner work than that of governmental routine. His 
first term was little more than half over when from western 
Pennsylvania came disquieting reports of rebellion against law. 
It may not be without significance at the moment to recall that 
the first attacks upon the newly constituted authority of the 
Union had their source in the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquor, Beyond the Alleghenies distillers contested the taxing 
of their property and their product. Four newly settled coun- 
ties were imbued with a spirit of lawlessness. The vigorous, 
self-sufficing settlers were restless under the restraints of stat- 
utes. For the moment they were appeased by changes in the 
law, but three years later a big increase in the rates of excise 
fanned into flame the embers of revolt. 

Probably there were more stills in that region than any- 
where else in the land. The difficulty in transporting crops 
over the mountains to eastern markets compelled their use at 
home as far as possible. So the people converted their rye into 
whisky. It was the common currency—a gallon for a shilling. 
The new excise, from 7 up to 18 cents a gallon, seemed intoler- 
able. Against it they rebelled. The officers of the law were 
resisted by men in arms, were insulted, abused, assaulted, tarred 
and feathered. Buildings were burned; mails were robbed. In- 
surrection, stimulated by leading men, became general. “The 
Whisky Boys,” as they were called, defied the authority of 
the Federal Government. In many places liberty poles were 
reared. One streamer bore a typical sentiment, in essence 
curiously prophetic: 


Liberty and no excise! No asylum for cowards and traitors! 


The bad news stirred Washington to quick action. This was 
the first test of the new Republic. The world must be told that 
we could and would display and defend the authority of our 
Constitution and our laws. Washington held it was his duty 
to bring into action such a force as would not only suffice to 
subdue the insurgents but to crush to atoms any opposition 
that might arise in any other corner of the land. Issuing a 
proclamation in which he declared that the very existence of 
government and the fundamental principles of social order 
were materially inyolved in the issue, he called upon Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia to raise 13,000 
troops, afterwards made 15,000, to suppress the insurrection, 
This army, larger and better equipped than that with which 
Washington had faced Cornwallis at Yorktown, started to 
cross the mountains, It was to invade a region that could put 
16,000 fighting men in the field. That they were ready to fight 
had been shown by the assembling of a horde, some say as 
many as 7,000 in number, of whom 2,000 were militia, at the 
very spot where Washington had first won military laurels— 
Braddock’s Field, not far from Pittsburgh. They had talked of 
raiding that town, looting it, and destroying the fort, but 
luckily the disaster had been averted, the enthusiasm for slaugh- 
ter and plunder spending itself in loud, brave words. Indeed, 
the fighting blood, once at fever heat, had so cooled that before 
the army marching westward had a chance to show its mettle 
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commissioners had succeeded in conciliating the insurgents 
somewhat, wiser counsels had prevailed, and the whisky in- 
surrection was at an end. 

Because there were no battles, not eyen skirmishes, history 
has treated this episode more lightly than it deserved. As a 
matter of fact, it was of no small consequence in vindicating 
the authority of the newly established Federal Union, in creat- 
ing respect for its government, in establishing that system of 
law and order under which the country has lived to this day. 
Here once more was displayed to the great good of his country- 
men the wisdom, the energy, the commanding power of George 
Washington. 

By reason of many-sided benefaction we observe throughout 
the land, with gratitude and pride, the day of his birth. Here 
it is particularly fitting that we should recognize what he did 
in establishing the Government of which we are no small part. 
It is well here to light a candle before the shrine of his memory, 
but all the better will it be if also the rays of that candle 
irradiate and inspire the devout. Recollecting the great and 
good serves only a minor purpose if it no more than satisfies 
curiosity as to the sources and proofs of human grandeur. It 
will have been of small avail to refresh our memories as to the 
debt we owe George Washington for the Constitution if we pay 
no heed to the admonitions with which he handed over to 
succeeding generations this greatest of his gifts to the American 
people. 

Note in particular what he said of the Government that was 
his chief pride, his chief glory: 


Respect for its authority, compliance with its laws, acquiescence in 
its measures are duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims of true 
liberty. 


And further: 


The Constitution, which at any time exists till changed by an explicit 
and authentic act of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all, 


Surely it is well to remember this in a time when many of 
our usually rational, intelligent, and honorable citizens are de- 
claiming that the Constitution and the laws of the land need 
bind no man unless he so wills. They hold that where appetite, 
passion, or whim runs counter to either fundamental or second- 
ary law, the inalienable right of personal liberty is supreme. 
They hold that Utopia really existed in those days when there 
was no King in Israel, and every man did that which was right 
in his own eyes. 

This treason to the principles laid down by Washington finds 
illustration, for example, in such fantastic reasoning as that 
which declares a constitutional mandate to be null and void 
until a penalty for its violation is provided. When the placing 
of such a mandate in the Constitution has been supposed to 
make it as binding upon the consciences and the lives of all our 
citizens as human use of language can secure, impassioned 
scoffers without and within this Chamber dismiss it lightly as 
a mere brutum fulmen, That means an ineffectual thunderbolt, 
and those who use the sneering phrase mean to tell us no arrow 
of mighty Jove counts unless it hits. It is the flippant doctrine 
that there is no sin unless you are found out. It is the serious 
doctrine that, inasmuch as they carry no ordained penalties, all 
the commands of morality—yes, of religion itself, man’s loftiest, 
noblest conception of duty—are but idle fancies, with no inher- 
ent relation to human conduct. Were this doctrine sound, the 
Ten Commandments, instead of being graven on tables of stone, 
should have been penciled on scraps of paper. Such doctrine 
revolts every fiber of my being. Such doctrine would have 
appalled the righteous Washington. 

This is not the time to discuss the ethos—the spirit or genius— 
of the American people, It is the time to speak of the ethics of 
the American people—that is, the principles of right and wrong 
as set forth in its Constitution and the laws enacted in accord- 
ance therewith—for we are commemorating the man who, of 
all men, did most to make them possible, the man who, in his 
great wisdom, told us that respect for the authority of this Gov- 
ernment, compliance with its laws, acquiescence in its meas- 
ures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims of liberty. 
So I appeal from Aristotle, the profoundest intellect of antiquity, 
to Socrates, the noblest intellect of antiquity—Socrates, who, 
when he might escape by breaking the laws, chose rather to 
drink the hemleck and sacrifice to duty even life itself. 

Believing that such would have been the course of George 
Washington, through you, sir, I recommend his solemn admoni- 
tion about observance of law to the consciences of my country- 
men. As for myself, I can but reecho words gloriously spoken 
under this dome almost a century ago. Virginia gave the coun- 
try the father of the Constitution, George Washington. Massa- 
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chusetts gave it the expounder of the Constitution, Daniel 
Webster. His shall be my pledge: 


I shall exert every faculty I possess to prevent the Constitution from 
being nullified, destroyed, or impaired. 


Once more, a hundred years after the Legislature of South 
Carolina declared certain laws of the Nation to be null and 
void, nullification threatens. Once more casuistry tries to 
justify. Let us crush it to atoms as George Washington crushed 
the whisky insurrection. Let us say with Andrew Jackson, 
another great American who fearlessly struck at the impious 
hands that would desecrate the ark of the covenant: 


The Constitution is still the object of our reverence, the bond of our 
Union, our defense in danger, the source of our prosperity in peace; it 
shall descend as we received it, uncorrupted by sophisticated construc- 
tion, to our posterity. 


With such high resolve shall we best pay some measure of 
the debt we owe to George Washington, the patriot who led the 
way, who guided the course, who defended the goal, and who 
then bequeathed to us, with immortal words of warning wis- 
dom, the guard and defense of the Constitution of the United 
States. [Applause.] 


WASHINGTON AND THE POTOMAC 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, George Washington and the 
Potomac; he loved the great stream; he knew it better than 
any other man of his time; from it he drew inspiration, its 
problems he made his study, to its shores he brought the new 
Capital of the young Nation he led in peace as in war, on its 
shore he was born 198 years ago to-day, and near it he now 
sleeps his immortal sleep. 

Wakefield, Mount Vernon, Alexandria, Georgetown, Great 
Falls, the Federal City—these knew the real Washington. 
Military fame and civil honors he never craved, but the life on 
the Potomac was always his desire. 

To-day flows the Potomac its varying way from the Alle- 
ghenies to the sea much as it has all the many years since 
June 16, 1608, when Capt. John Smith and his companions first 
turned upon it the eyes of civilized man. After great hard- 
ships in their two weeks’ journey by water from Jamestown 
they found the mouth of the Potomac and— 


Feare being gone and our men recovered, they were delighted with 
that seven-mile broad river. 


In his explorations the intrepid captain came up the Potomac 
to the present Capital and beyond and wrote it down: 


The Pa-taw-o-meck above this place maketh his passage downe a 
pleasant valley overshaddowed in mannie places with rocky mountains 
from which distil innumerable sweet and pleasant springs. 


“One of the finest rivers in the world,” wrote Washington of 
it 180 years later. 

And 120 years later again came an Englishman, not explorer 
but favorite ambassador, James Bryce, who told us— 


The Potomac has two kinds of beauty—the beauty of the upper 
stream, murmuring over a rocky bed between bold heights crowned with 
woods, and the beauty of the wide expanse, spread out like a lake 
below the city, into a vast sheet of silver. * * * No European 
city has so noble a cataract in its vicinity as the Great Falls of the 
Potomac, a magnificent piece of scenery, which you will, of course, 
always preserve. 


A great arm of the sea, Jefferson described the Potomac in 
his notes on Virginia: 


This river is 7% miles wide at its mouth; 44% at Nomony Bay; 3 
at Aquiar; 144 at Hollowing Point; 1%4 at Alexandria; and the same 
from thence to the city of Washington, which is within 3 miles of 
the head of tidewater. 


Three hundred miles of tidewater from the Capital to the 
eapes of the Chesapeake. And above the Federal City to 
Cumberland runs the great fresh-water Potomac, sometimes 
surprisingly narrow but through shores of rugged and enchant- 
ing beauty, to Cumberland and Harpers Ferry aud beyond. 
This romantic, changing stream which challenged the atten- 
tion of the first Europeans to explore this coast and wins the 
unstinted praise of the most traveled and most scholarly Euro- 
peans of to-day, was intimately known by Washington. His 
secretary and friend, Tobias Lear, wrote in 1793: 

His public employments in the part of the country through which 
the Potomac and its branches run, had given him a more complete 
knowledge than almost any other man possessed at that time; and 
his mind was strongly impressed with its future importance. 
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LOVE FOR MOUNT VERNON 

Washington’s birthplace at Wakefield was near the Potomac 
and there he lived until 11 when the death of his father sent him 
to live witħ his half-brother; Lawrence, at Mount Vernon. Here 
was lived all his life thereafter, except as official or private 
duty called him away. And when the personal task or the 
official responsibility was done, it was toward Mount Vernon 
that he turned with keen impatience and joy to be at home 
again. 

At the close of his military leadership in the great American 
Revolution, he made clear the unselfish devotion of his soul to 
the Nation’s cause by laying down his command, resigning his 
authority to the people’s Congress which had called him forth 
eight years before. Not one to climb by the sword, he laid it 
down when the country’s task was done. Early the morning 
after that fateful ceremony at Annapolis he was on his horse, 
and before the sun could set he was again at Mount Vernon. 

He loved the Potomac, and because of it he loved Mount 
Vernon, whose mansion house stands on that promontory 125 
feet above the Potomac and has that wonderful view of the 
river. He wrote December 12, 1793, to Arthur Young, in 
England: 

No estate in United America is more pleasantly situated than this. 
It lies in a high, dry, and healthy country 300 miles by water from 
the sea, and, as you will see by the plan, on one of the finest rivers 
in the world. Its margin is washed by more than 10 miles of tide- 
water. * > > 


When Washington came into possession of Mount Vernon in 
1752 it had 2,700 acres. He continually added to the estate, 
and when he died it contained 8,060 acres, about 13 square 
miles. 


This estate was Washington’s most cherished possession. For more 
than 50 years it was his home and the center of his thoughts. He 
admired it and loved it. He was devoted to it and lavished upon it 
endless care, labor, and expense. The last thought he gave to business 
before he was seized with his last illness was to transcribe a lengthy 
plan for its future management covering a period of five years, and his 
last walk out of doors, on the afternoon of the day before he died, was 
to mark some trees on the lawn to be removed for its improvement. 
(Prussing, The Estate of George Washington, Deceased.) 


HISTORY OF MOUNT VERNON 


The land at Mount Vernon came to George Washington 
through 150 years of Washington ownership, beginning with 
John Washington, who came from England, That its mansion 
house is preserved to us now, for our inspiration and the 
refreshening of our patriotism, is providential. After the death 
of his widow in 1802 it went to his nephew, Bushrod Wash- 
ington, Justice of the Supreme Court; in 1829 to Bushrod’s 
nephew, John Augustine Washington, who died in 1832 and 
who gave in his will permission for its purchase by the United 
States or the State of Virginia, but neither was moved to pur- 
chase. His widow gave the estate in 1843 to their son, John 
Augustine Washington, who lived there until 1860. 

The demands of hospitality, the onslaughts of the souvenir 
hunters, all made Mount Vernon more than private ownership 
could carry. Finally, Ann Pamela Cunningham, through the 
Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association, materially aided by four 
years of lecturing by the great orator, Edward Everett, of 
Massachusetts, purchased the mansion house and 202 acres for 
$200,000, and haye since restored and maintained it. In the 
Civil War, soon thereafter to open, this John Augustine Wash- 
ington served as colonel on the staff of Gen. Robert EÐ. Lee in 
the Confederate forces and was killed at Cheat Mountain Sep- 
tember 13, 1861. 

At Mount Vernon the great Washington sleeps eternally. 

I have not been able to definitely confirm it, but it is alleged 
that when the British fleet of seven warships came up the 
Potomac August 24, 1814, in the attack on our Capital, the 
commander, Captain Gordon, caused them to fire salutes as 
they came abreast of Mount Vernon. Let us believe it as an 
offset to the vandalism of the land forces in their burning of the 
Capitol and White House after capture. 

LOCATING THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 

Only the influence of Washington could have brought south 
the National Capital, and its actual location on the banks of 
the Potomac was left to him. The choice of a capital for the 
new Nation was naturally the occasion of an acute but long 
drawn-out controversy. The importance of the location on the 
future of the Nation as well as the benefits to be derived by 
the locality thus favored were frequently emphasized. It was 
said to enter into the consideration of every national question. 
Even the farm relief of that day was involved, Mr. Lee, of 
Virginia, urging: 
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That while the present position continued to be the seat of govern- 
ment the agriculture of the States to the eastward is invigorated and 
encouraged, while that to the southward is languishing and expiring. 


The controversy beginning in 1779 brought forth many candi- 
dates—Annapolis, Md.; Princeton, N. J.; Kingston, N. Y.; Bal- 
timore, Md.; Nottingham Township, N. J., at head of navigation 
on the Delaware; Williamsburg, Va.; Wrightsville, York County, 
Pa.; as well as Philadelphia and New York. It became a con- 
test of rivers—the Delaware, the Susquehanna, the Potomac, 

So keen was the feeling that Mr. Gerry, of Connecticut, de- 
clared with reference to the Potomac: 


That taking so southern a situation would amount to a disqualifica- 
tion of many of the northern Members, who would forego their election 
rather than attend the National Legislature on that river. 


And still we have with us to-day, contributing materially to 
this program, the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trison] 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

It was on July 8, 1790, that the resolution fixing the seat of 
government on the Potomac became a law. 

HAMILTON AND JEFFERSON 

The question of assumption of State debts by the Federal 
Government had been the occasion of a serious division, and 
Hamilton, leading the assumption forces, had been defeated, 
Then returned Jefferson from France and gave his aid to the 
compromise by which Congress reversed itself on assumption, 
left the Capital at Philadelphia for 10 years, and sent it there- 
after to the Potomac. 

The following from Mr. Jefferson’s diary gives his account of 
the Hamilton-Jefferson negotiations: 


This game was over and another was on the carpet at the moment of 
my arrival [from France to become Secretary of State]; and to this I 
was most ignorantly and innocently made to hold the candle. This 
fiscal measure was known by the name of the Assumption. Inde- 
pendently of the debts of Congress, the States had during the war con- 
tracted separate and heavy debts. This money, whether wisely or 
foolishly spent, was pretended to have been spent for general purposes, 
and ought therefore to be paid from the general purse. This measure 
produced the most bitter and angry contest ever known in Congress 
before or since the Union of the States. I arrived in the midst of it. 
But, a stranger to the ground, a stranger to the actors in it—so long 
absent as to have lost all familiarity with the subject, and as yet 
unaware of its object—I took no concern in it. The great and trying 
question, however, was lost in the House of Representatives. So high 
were the feuds excited by this subject that on its rejection business was 
suspended. Congress met and adjourned from day to day without doing 
anything, the parties being too much out of temper to do business to- 
gether. The eastern Members particularly, who, with Smith of South 
Carolina, were the principal gamblers in these scenes, threatened a seces- 
sion and dissolution. Hamilton was in despair. As I was going to the 
President one day I met him in the street. He walked me backward and 
forward before the President’s door for half an hour. He painted 
pathetically the temper into which the legislature had been wrought, 
the disgust of those who were called the creditor States, the danger of 
the secession of their Members, and the separation of the States. He 
observed that the members of the administration ought to act in con- 
cert; that, though the question was not of my department, yet a common 
duty should make it a common concern; that the President was the 
center on which all administrative questions ultimately rested, and 
that all of us should rally around him and support with joint efforts 
measures approved by him; and that the question having been lost by a 
small majority only, it was probable that an appeal from me to the 
judgment and discretion of some of my friends might effect a change in 
the vote and the machine of government, now suspended, might be again 
set in motion. I told him that I was really a stranger to the whole 
subject; that, not having yet informed myself of the system of finances 
adopted, I knew not how far this was a necessary sequence; that un- 
doubtedly if its rejection endangered a dissolution of our Union at this 
incipient stage I should deem that the most unfortunate of all conse- 
quences, to avert which all partial and temporary evils should be yielded. 
I proposed to him, however, to dine with me the next day, and I would 
invite another friend or two, bring them into conference together, and 
I thought it impossible that reasonable men consulting together coolly 
could fail by some mutual sacrifices of opinion to form a compromise 
which was to save the Union. The discussion took place. I could take 
no part in it but an exhortatory one, because I was a stranger to the 
circumstances which should govern it. But it was finally agreed that, 
whatever importance had been attached to the rejection of this proposi- 
tion, the preservation of the Union and of concord among the States was 
more important, and that, therefore, it would be better that the vote of 
rejection should be rescinded, to effect which some Members should 
change their votes. But it was observed that this measure would be par- 
ticularly bitter to the Southern States and that some concomitant meas- 
ure should be adopted to sweeten it a little to them. ‘There had before 
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been propositions to fix the seat of government either at Philadelphia or 
at Georgetown, on the Potomac; and it was thought that by giving it to 
Philadelphia for 10 years and to Georgetown permanently afterward 
this might, as an anodyne, calm in some degree the ferment which might 
be excited by the other measure alone. So two of the Potomac Mem- 
bers—White and Lee, but White with a reyulsion of the stomach almost 
conyulsive—agreed to change their votes, and Hamilton undertook to 
carry the other point. In doing this the influence he had established 
over the eastern Members, with the agency of Robert Morris with those 
of the Middle States, effected his side of the engagement. 


While Jefferson's part in this seems now so highly commend- 
able as to both problems, saving serious crises in the young life 
of the Nation, he was not happy about it, and later wrote to 
Washington : 

I was duped by the Secretary of the Treasury and made a too! for 
forwarding his schemes, and of all the errors of my political life, this 
has occasioned me the deepest regret. 


But Jefferson’s pride in the Potomae site remained, and in 
1803 he wrote of— 


This place which nature bas formed on a beautiful scale, and circum- 
stance destined for a great one. 


Hamilton gives credit to Washington's influence in selection of 
the Potomac location for the National Capital. While the as- 
sumption compromise made possible the solution reached, the 
influence of the President was back of the Potomac proposal, so 
much so that the project was at the time denounced as his 
“ hobbyhorse.” 


NATURAL ADVANTAGES OF THE FEDERAL CITY 


At once Washington began actively to aid in the determina- 
tion of the exact location for the Capital. His choice was so 
wisely made as to constitute it one of his great accomplishments. 
He wrote in 1792 of the new Federal City, as he always referred 
to it: r 

It will, I have no doubt, from the advantages given to it by nature 
and its proximity to a rich interior country and the western territory, 
become the emporium of the United States. 


As William Howard Taft said some years ago: 


Washington picked a site for the thousands of years which we hope 
will be the measure of our Nation's destiny. The capital of no other 
nation approaches it in the beauty of its situation. Nowhere else does 
nature so admirably lend itself to the embellishing touch of art. 


And James Bryce expressed the world view when he said: 


As capitals go, few, indeed, are so advantageously situated in respect 
to natural charms as is Washington. * * * You have such a chance 
offered to you here for building up a superb capital that it would be 
almost an act of ingratitude to Providence and to the men who planted 
the city here if you did not use the advantages that you here enjoy. 


And further: 


It is impossible to live in Washington and not be struck by some 
peculiar features and some peculiar beauties which your city possesses. 
In the first place, its site has a great deal that is admirable and charm- 
ing. There is rising ground inclosing on all sides a level space, and 
so making a beautiful amphitheater between hills that are rich with 
woods, which In many places, thanks to the hard ancient rocks of this 
region, show bold faces. * * è Underneath those hills and run- 
ning like a silver thread through the middle of the yalley is your 
admirable river. 


PLANNING THE NEW FEDERAL CITY 


Washington selected the young French engineer, Major 
l'Enfant, and they worked out plans for the new Capital of 
the struggling young Nation, plans so pretentious and far-reach- 
ing that they are now found adequate and most desirable for 
the Federal city, now the Capital of a powerful Nation popu- 
lating a tremendous territory stretching from ocean to ocean. 
The Washington and L’Enfant plans for the Federal city were 
not borrowed from Paris but went far beyond what had ever 
been produced in any great city up to that time. Something 
was learned from Williamsburg, something from Annapolis, and 
very possibly a great deal from Sir Christopher Wren’s plans 
prepared but not made effective for London following the great 
fire. 

The outstanding features of these plans were the Mall and 
the radiation of broad avenues from focal centers. Severely 
criticized from time to time, seriously threatened by encroach- 
ments, still the marvelous National Capital development pro- 
gram of to-day has gone back to the L’Enfant plan. The Mall 
is to be restored to us, and these radial ayenues are admitted 
godsends in the solution of traffic problems of to-day. 

Washington showed the keenest interest in the work of plan- 
ning and developing the new Federal city. He not only selected 
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L'Enfant and worked with him in his planning but sought with- 
out avail to compose the difficulties that brought controversy 
between L'Enfant and the District Commissioners. He recom- 
mended Ellicott for the work as superintendent, although “ what 
he asks, $5 a day (if Sundays are included), seems high.” 

During the construction of the buildings existing correspond- 
ence shows that his advice was sought apparently upon every 
matter of importance. Never giving orders, never insistent 
upon compliance with his suggestions, his advice always seemed 
to be welcome and valued by the commissioners and other 
authorities. This modesty of suggestion and detailed interest 
are illustrated in the following from his letter of July 23, 1792, 
written from Meunt Vernon to the commissioners: 


Your favor of the i9th, accompanying Judge Turner's plan for a 
capitol, I have duly received, and have no hesitation in declaring that 
I am more agreeably struck with the appearance of it than with any 
that has been presented to you. I return it without delay, because, 
among other reasons for doing it, Mr. Turner wishes to receive it in any 
event immediately. 

There is the same defect, however, in this plan as there is in all the 
plans which have been presented to you, namely, the want of an 
executive apartment, which ought, if possible, to be obtained. The 
dome which is suggested as an addition to the center of the edifice 
would, in my opinion, give beauty and grandeur to the pile and might 
be useful for the reception of a clock, bell, ete. The pilastrade, too, 
in my judgment, ought, if the plan is adopted, to be carried around the 
semicircular projection at the end, but whether it is necessary to have 
the elevation of the upper story 41 feet is questionable, unless it be to 
preserve exactness in the proportion of the several parts of the building; 
in that case, the smaller rooms in that story would be elevated sufi- 
ciently if cut in two, and would be better for it in the interior pro- 
vided they can be lighted. This would add to the number of com- 
mittee rooms, of which there appears to be a deficiency; and, query, 
would not the section B in the north division of plan No. 2 be more 
usefully applied as a library than for the purpose it is designated? 

Could such a plan as Judge Turner's be surrounded with columns and 
a colonnade like that which was presented to you by Monsieur Hallet— 
the roof of Hallet’s, I must confess, does not hit my taste—without de- 
parting from the principles of architecture, and would not be too expen- 
sive for our means, it would, in my judgment, be a noble and desirable 
structure. But I would have it understood in this instance, and always 
when I am hazarding a sentiment on these buildings, that I profess 
to have no knowledge in architecture, and think we should, to avoid 
criticisms, be governed by the established rules which are laid down by 
the professors of this art. 


Under the agreement for location of the National Capital on 
the Potomac the State of Virginia made a gift of $72,000 and 
Maryland $120,000 for public buildings. In 1796 Congress 
authorized the borrowing of $300,000, but no one would lend 
until, upon the direct request of Washington in a personal letter 
from him, the State of Maryland loaned $200,000, requiring, 
however, the personal indorsement of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia upon the paper. In 1798 Congress fur- 
nished $100,000 and in 1799 Maryland loaned another $50,000. 
On the 18th of September, 1793, the southeast corner stone of 
the north wing of the Capitol was laid by President Washing- 
ton, who marched on that day as a member and officer of the 
Masonic fraternity. It was at this service, when the rays of the 
hot sun were upon the President, a physician offered him the 
use of the only umbrella possessed by the company, which he 
declined with the remark: 


To the ladies with it, Doctor. 

in the course of my life. 
REMOVAL OF THE GOVERNMENT TO THE NEW CAPITAL 

Washington died on the 14th of December, 1799, and the 
executive offices were not until June of 1800 removed to the new 
Capital from Philadelphia. Congress commenced its first session 
in the city of Washington on the third Monday of November, 
1800. President Adams in his opening speech congratulated the 
people of the United States on the assembling of Congress at the 
permanent seat of their Government and congratulated the Con- 
gress “on the prospect of a residence not to be changed.” The 
House responded: 


The final establishment of the seat of National Government, which 
has now taken place in the District of Columbia, is an event of no 
small importance in the political transactions of our country. Nor can 
we on this occasion omit to express a hope that the spirit which ani- 
mated the great founder of this city may descend to future generations, 
and that the wisdom, magnanimity, and steadiness which marked the 
events of his public life may be imitated in all succeeding ages. 


This Capitol Building went forward in its development piece- 
meal, but finally becoming a structure not excelled among the 
world’s public buildings. On the 4th of July, 1851, came the 
laying of the corner stones of the Senate and House extensions 
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I have been exposed to the sun before 
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with the famed oration by Daniel Webster, then Secretary of 
State. Read his reference to the laying of the corner stone 58 
years before by Washington himself: 


Fellow citizens, what contemplations are awakened in our minds as 
we assemble here to reenact a scene like that performed by Washington? 
Methinks I see his venerable form now before me, as presented in the 
glorious statue by Houdon, now in the Capitol of Virginia. He is dig- 
ified and grave; but concern and anxiety seem to soften the lineaments 
of his countenance. The Government over which he presides is yet in 
the crisis of experiment. Not free from troubles at home, he sees the 
world in commotion and in arms all around him. He sees that impos- 
ing foreign powers are half disposed to try the strength of the recently 
established American Government. We perceive that mighty thoughts, 
mingled with fears as well as with hopes, are struggling within him. 
He heads a short procession over these then naked fields; be crosses 
yonder stream on a fallen tree; he ascends to the top of this eminence, 
whose original oaks of the forest stand as thick around him as if the 
spot had been devoted to Druidical worship, and here he performs the 
appointed duty of the day. 

And now, fellow citizens, if this vision were a reality; if Washington 
actually were now amongst us, and if he could draw around him the 
shades of the great public men of his own days, patriots and warriors, 
orators and statesmen, and were to address us in their presence, would 
he not say to us, “ Ye men of this generation, I rejoice and thank God 
for being able to see that our labors and toils and sacrifices were not 
in yain. You are prosperous, you are happy, you are grateful; the fire 
of liberty burns brightly and steadily in your hearts, while duty and 
the law restrain it from bursting forth in wild and destructive con- 
flagration. Cherish liberty, as you love it; cherish its securities as you 
wish to preserve it. Maintain the Constitution which we labored so 
painfully to establish, and which hag been to you such a source of 
inestimable blessings. Preserve the union of the States, cemented as it 
was by our prayers, our tears, and our blood. Be true to God, to your 
country, and to your duty. So shall the whole eastern world follow the 
morning sun to contemplate you as a nation; so shall all generations 
honor you, as they honor us; and so shall that Almighty Power which 
so graciously protected us, and which now protects you, shower its 
everlasting blessings upon you and your posterity.” 

. $ ° * » . s 

President Fillmore, it is your singularly good fortune to perform an 
act such as that which the earliest of your predecessors performed 58 
years ago. You stand where he stood; you lay your hand on the 
corner stone of a building designed greatly to extend that whose corner 
stone he laid. Changed, changed is everything around. The same sun, 
indeed, shone upon his head which now shines upon yours. The same 
broad river rolled at his feet, and bathes his last resting place, that now 
rolls at yours. But the site of this city was then mainly an open field. 
Streets and avenues have since been laid out and completed, squares 
and public grounds inclosed and ornamented, until the city which bears 
his name, although comparatively inconsiderable in numbers and wealth, 
has become quite fit to be the seat of government of a great and united 
people. 

Much has been done in the last few years to carry forward 
to realization the dreams of Washington and L’Enfant for the 
National Capital. Much more will be done in 10 years to come 
with the expenditure of $300,000,000 for buildings and boule- 
vards and memorials, and with conscientious effort for the 
preservation of the natural beauties which Washington loved. 


TYING THE NATION TOGETHER WITH THE POTOMAC 


Nowhere in Washington's career did he demonstrate more 
fully the breadth of his judgment, the farseeing vision and 
patriotic devotion to the future of the young Nation than in his 
effort to work out the development of the West and the utiliza- 
tion of the Potomac in binding together the Hast and the West 
of that day. He appreciated the necessity for development of 
a national consciousness. He emphasized himself as an Ameri- 
can rather than as a Virginian when, in 1799, in drafting his 
will, he wrote: 

I, George Washington, of Mount Vernon, a citizen of the United 
States, and lately President of same. 


He recognized that the supersensitiveness of States in the 
beginning of the Nation’s life must be reduced; that various 
sections of the Nation must be brought as closely together as 
possible, and must come to understand one another through 
knowledge of each other. At Great Falls to-day you can see 
interesting remains of the old Patowmack Canal, constructed 
under his direction and because of his inspiration by the Poto- 
mac Co., of which he was president. He was also president of 
the James River Co., formed for similar purposes by act of 
incorporation of the Virginia General Assembly at the same 
time. He worked earnestly on the proposition of commercial 
contact between the East and the West. It is important, how- 
ever, to note that while he appreciated the commercial element, 
the political effect of such commerce was foremost in his mind 
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in his effort to build firmly the foundations of a nation. When 
the Virginia Legislature sought to present him with shares in 
the stocks of these two corporations, the Potomac and the 
James River, he wrote to Governor Harrison his reluctance to 
accept such a gift, fearing his motives in inaugurating the 
enterprises might be misunderstood, emphasizing— 


Not content then with the bare consciousness of my having in all 
this navigation business acted upon the clearest conviction of the politi- 
cal importance of the measure, I would wish that every individual who 
may hear that it was a favorite plan of mine may know also that I had 
no other motive for promoting it than the advantage which I conceived 
it would be productive to the Union at large, and to this State in par- 
ticular, by connecting the eastern and western territory together at the 
same time that it will give vigor and increase to our commerce and be a 
convenience to our citizens, 


THE POTOMAC CO. AND THE CONSTITUTION 


In Lodge's Life of Washington there is emphasized the close 
connection between the Washington Potomac Co. and the forma- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States. Washington’s 
tour of this region was in 1784. The incorporation of the Poto- 
mac Co. was in 1785. The Mount Vernon compact of Maryland 
and Virginia to regulate tolls and the use of the Potomac and 
Chesapeake followed in 1786, as did the Annapolis convention 
of several States called by Virginia to enlarge such commercial 
regulations to include all of the United States. Then came in 


1787 the call for the Constitutional Convention at the instance of 
Virginia, the adoption of that Constitution in 1788, and the 
election of Washington to the Presidency in 1789. 

Further, as Prussing has put it: 


The impetus given to internal improvements in the form of canals 
in Pennsylvania and.New York and in roads to connect these across the 
mountains with the Ohio Valley was the immediate result of Washing- 
ton’s far-sighted and courageous example. Never was his genius and 
true vocation more clearly demonstrated than in this instance of engi- 
neering enterprise, 


He appreciated this region of the Potomac, so different from 
the Potomac every day before his eyes at Mount Vernon, this 
Potomac of waterfalls and rugged scenery. In the schedule of 
his will the first item listed was his property at Difficult Run 
in Loudoun County, 300 acres which he there described: 


This tract for the size of it is valuable, more for its situation than 
for the quality of its soil. 


WASHINGTON AND PROGRESS 


Washington had here his contact with those forces of science 
that were to contribute so greatly to the upbuilding of his 
Nation. He had been dubious of the possibility of successful 
navigation against stream. On September 6, 1784, he remained 
all day at Bath and there examined the “ model of a boat con- 
structed by the ingenious Mr. Rumsey,” to whom he gave the 
following letter: 


I have seen the model of Mr. Rumsey’s Boats constructed to work 
against stream ;—have examined the power upon which it acts :—have 
been an eye witness to an actual experiment in running water of some 
rapidity; & do give it as my opinion (altho I had little faith before 
that he has discovered the art of propelling Boats, by mechanism & 
small manual assistance, against rapid currents;—that the discovery 
is of vast Importance—may be of the greatest usefulness in our inland 
navigation—& if it succeeds, of which I have no doubt, that the value 
of it is greatly enhanced by the simplicity of the works, which when 
seen & explained to might be executed by the most common mechanics. 

Given under my hand at the town of Bath, County of Berkeley in 
the State of Virginia this 7th day of Sept, 1784. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Boats at that time were carrying from 150 to 200 barrels of 
flour from Cumberland to the Great Falls, and Lear tells us 
that many thousand barrels of flour bad actually been brought 
in boats to the latter place in 1793. 

He did not dream of the tremendous development of com- 
merce in the future or the revolution to come in transporta- 
tion facilities but the Rumsey letter shows that his mind was 
open to progress and his activities in the Potomac Company 
show the vigor and capacity of his leadership. 

Whatever science may develop and however broad become 
the mission of our Nation, the majesty of Washington in mind 
and patriotism, like that of the Potomac in scenery and 
grandeur, will always remain for Americans inspiration, 
[Applause.] 


WASHINGTON, THE BUSINESS FARMER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 
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Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, preceding speakers referred to 
their State or section. Permit me to say that I come from 
that vast area west of the Mississippi which knew not Wash- 
ington and Washington knew it not. It was a vast pawn of 
kings and a basic resource for war settlements. 

The year’s shortest month gave to America and the world 
the two most outstanding characters in modern governmental 
history. 

Christians who see the hand of Providence in the great doings 
of men and whose patriotism only is outranked by their reli- 
gion speak reverently of Washington as the “Father of his 
Country.” 

As the inspired Phillips said of the elder Pitt: 

The secretary stood alone; modern degeneracy can not reach him. 


And may it not be said that ancient excellence has never 
surpassed Washington. 

Born and reared in a forest land, I drew many of my lessons 
in human affairs from the trees I knew. The men of my per- 
sonal acquaintance, as well as those of historie standing, found 
counterparts in the outstanding units of the forest. 

The oak of strength, the yielding willow, the pine of sym- 
metry, and the cedar of beauty taught biography to me, Tray- 
eling on the train I see a great tree, which as we pass, reveals 
its precise size, form, and beauty. With recession under the 
law of vision, if grows less and less until finally, a mere speck, 
it fades from sight. So have I thought concerning men who 
loomed large in the immediate passing view. The passage of 
time, however, took away stature, bulk, and qualities of interest. 

The men we knew, and who were passing known to fame, 
lose in interest, drop entirely from the white light, and are 
saved from oblivion only by the seldom-read books in little- 
patronized libraries. To the multitude how ephemeral is fame! 

Or, may it be as written in an ancient verse— 


What is glory, what is fame? 
The echo of a long lost name, 
Aye, this is glory, this is fame. 


However, along the centuries there are those whose deeds, 
“ crowning history’s pages,” reverse the law of vision and with 
the recession of the years and the centuries increase in stature, 
grow in grandeur, and inspire mankind with their dominant 
personalities. Among these commanding characters, whom dis- 
tance can not diminish nor duration dim, is George Washington. 

I read recently a tribute to Washington by Grattan. He said: 


The two greatest men of modern times are William III and 


Washington. 


Students of English history know the former. Others wonder 
whether he was William of Britain, Holland, or Germany. But 
the world knows Washington. While William III, a compara- 
tively great man of his time, waned in the world’s estimate, 
Washington waxed larger, stronger, and more commanding 
everywhere upon the globe. 

The eyes of Britain have long since been diverted from Wil- 
liam to Nelson, Wellington, Pitt, Gladstone, Victoria, and Lloyd 
George. 

Here in America there arose one to divide the honor with 
Washington, but none ever appeared to displace him. 

Men think of Washington as almost humanly omniscient, of 
almost perfect virtue, and of unexceptional success. His impres- 
sion on the minds of many is that of a steel engraving. To my 
own I have gazed upon many of his pictures, and looking down 
the portrait gallery of fame I find none similar. The one com- 
ing nearest has been that solemn figure looking out for millen- 
iums over Egyptian sands, which we call the Sphinx. 

Without betraying any lack of reverence for this exalted 
character, let me recite a few human phases. In business he 
both failed and succeeded. 

Washington was a leading factor in a canal constructed to 
pass watercraft by the Great Falls of the Potomac. It failed 
and many stockholders lost money. To this day many people 
say: “ Washington should have made that good to the small 
stockholder.” 

He was not legally liable. He taught a better lesson to the 
people to rely upon themselves. He was of those who neither 
believed in disposing of other people’s property according to 
altruistic whims nor to permit them to make a division for him. 

He loaned £24 to Gen. Charles Lee, who did not pay it, but 
Lee's estate did. 

He backed, in his latter days, the Shepherd brothers in the 
race to make a workable steamboat. They built one which 
would navigate, but, while not entirely sinking, could not be kept 
above water. The enterprise halted, and that is why Robert 
Fulton was given credit for the first steamboat in the world. 
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His and the Shepherd brothers’ rôle in steam navigation was 
like that of Professor Langley, who brought air navigation up 
to the point of success, but was beaten at the goal by the Wright 
brothers. 

In my library I have a copy of Washington’s will—43 pages 
of a printed book. Among the many bequests and devises made 
by this wealthy man was one where he disposed of a small tract 
of land, known as the Bituminous or Burning Springs tract. He 
described this as having a— 


Spring from which issued a fluid which burned with all the ardency of 
spirits, 


Learned as he was, rich as he was, powerful as he was, he 
did not know that here was one of the first oil wells; that the 
element which it produced would illuminate our homes, drive 
our highway vehicles, propel our water craft, and, finally, solve 
navigation of the air. About the same time his great fellow 
citizen, Jefferson, was urging the nations to make a treaty clos- 
ing the season for whale fishing, that the indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of ocean’s great mammals might not leave the world in 
darkness. 

As a man of business he was successful so far as it related to 
agriculture. His farming was not confined to extracting a living 
for his family from the soil; but was designed to wrest wealth 
therefrom and leave his capital in richer plight than when he 
laid his hand to the plow. 

It was not chance nor freak of fortune that made him three 
times farmer, three times soldier. Born on a Wakefield farm 
of an ancestry not peasant, nor yet noble, might well be termed 
landed gentry. His widowed mother had an instinct and ambi- 
tion for nobility. 5 

But fortunately the elder son and the family friend, Lord 
Fairfax, saw that America was a place for exalted industry 
rather than stilted aristocracy. 

Most fortunate was his opportunity to survey the Fairfax 
broad acres, and in that way learn the geography, topography, 
soil, and possibilities of agriculture in the region in and about 
the future capital of the Republic, in the origin of which he was 
to be such an important factor. 

I know in no curriculum of school or university a more valu- 
able brief course than land surveying. It not only challenges 
close observation and scrutiny of distance, height, slope, and 
depth, but it trains the judgment to accurately estimate compli- 
cated concrete problems. The eye, the hand, and the limb called 
into action constitute a self-discipline valuable to the fortunate 
person who has had the opportunity to exercise it. 

My friends, do you not know that the present President of 
the United States, as well as its first, mastered the transit and 
level? Do you not recall that standing midway in the Re- 
public's highway and upon its greatest mid-history eminence 
was Abraham Lincoln, an engineer and land surveyor? It 
was not strange that the surveyor of vast tracts conceived an 
ambition to acquire and hold his proper portion of the globe, 
extending from the nadir to the zenith. 

A great Socialist in this Chamber not long since said: 


America is no field for socialism, because here every man can own or 
control a part of the earth. 


After all, whether in a republic or a constitutional monarchy, 
the strongest bulwarks for governmental safety lie among those 
who live upon and own or control great tracts, or with Pope, 
“a few paternal acres bound.” Chatham said: 


Trade increases the wealth and glory of a country, but its real 
strength and stamina are to be looked for among the cultivators of the 
land. 


To many, an apartment house, whether in New York, Paris, 
or London, is a matter of indifference. But the real difference 
between a home in fee, or independent holding, and the conven- 
ience of an inn is 180 degrees. Washington's life began with the 
plowshare. Before his majority he turned it into a sword, and 
against Indian and French he wielded it with valor. He turned 
it again into a plowshare, upon his now historic Mount Vernon 
estate, and there established and pursued a systematic agricul- 
ture in a community where agriculture was without system. 
For eight years of war and eight years of official life he con- 
tinued and maintained a course of agriculture, prophetic in its 
conception and marvelous in its development. 

It is interesting to turn from the heroic picture of Washing- 
ton on the battle field, or sphinxlike in the Cabinet, and read 
of him as one of the master farmers of the Western Continent. 
Lord Byron said of Washington, speaking from an European 
standpoint, that he was the “Cincinnatus of the West.” Were 
Lord Byron writing now with his broad scope of vision a hun- 
dred years removed, thinking of Rome’s ruler taken from the 
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plow and America’s great President taken from his estate, 
each to rule the destinies of his nation, he would haye seen the 
minor part played by the former and the major part carried 
out by the latter. He would haye said in meter Cincinnatus 
executed well the part of farmer and ruler of his small nation, 
but the metaphor would be not “ Washington, the Cincinuatus 
of the West,” but “ Cincinnatus, the Washington of the East.” 

The first distinguishing characteristic of Washington as a 
farmer was in the tilling and conservation of soil where lands 
were cheap. Here he studied Hawthorn’s Divine Chemistry of 
the Subsoil. He consistently fertilized, and at the same time 
followed within limits the Mosaic rule to let the land at stated 
periods run fallow. The broken surface of his estates made 
erosion an adverse factor following tillage. This he sought by 
best of methods to prevent, or at least reduce. In this philoso- 
phy he differed from Thomas Jefferson, his learned visionary 
agricultural compatriot, whose rule was— 


Drain the soil of its fertility and buy new acreage—it is cheaper 
than fertilizing. 


Washington died a near millionaire. Jefferson was a bank- 
rupt. I say this with no purpose of invidious comparison, ex- 
cept to emphasize the character of to-day’s subject, and carry 
an historic lesson to our citizens. 

In progressive farming, at this stage of the year, the two 
most emphasized subjects are: First, a systematic bookkeep- 
ing for the year which will at the end reveal the result of the 
year’s toil and its enterprise; second, the selection of good seed. 

In the annals of time from Adam down, no commanding fig- 
ure in all civilization has left such a systematic and complete 
record of extensive farming as did Washington. The marvel 
of it all is the patience and persistence with which, generally 
in his own hand, is recorded the farm transactions, running in 
terms from thousands of pounds down to trifling shillings and 
threepences. 

In selection of his seed, he drew from the best in the Caro- 
linas for tobacco, oats from Britain, wheat from Good Hope. 
From gardens, orchards, and forests of Europe, as well as 
from distant colonies, he brought and planted seeds and cut- 
tings, making Mount Vernon the finest arboretum of the 
Western Continent. 

His enthusiasm for planting and transplanting trees is mani- 
fest in the arboreal profusion and variety still apparent about 
the Mount Vernon home. I can not repress the reflection that 
J. Sterling Morton, Nebraska’s sage of Arbor Lodge, and father 
of Arbor Day in America, must have drawn deep inspiration 
from an early visit to Mount Vernon. 

His cattle were of the best grade and breeds which his in- 
quiry discovered and his bank account could afford. Sheep 
were his livestock specialty. Fine fleeces that he clipped were 
sent to England, woven into cloth, and fit personal garments 
made, as he, though not vain, was always a personable man. 

The Old Dominion then had numerous flocks. I fancy that 
this first great agricultural protectionist would have found 
little criticism for Schedule K. Pardon this digress‘on, if I 
say that through the Old Dominion where I have traveled are 
increasing flocks of that type of innocence, which we are told 
on the last. great day will be placed on the right hand. Wash- 
ington viewed the oxen of Cincinnatus and found them too slow 
as beasts of burden, so he overcame the Spanish embargo 
against exporting the humble ancestors of the American mule 
and became the first producer of mules in America. 

It is understood in history that Washington, sitting in Cabi- 
net between Jefferson and Hamilton, generally took the advice 
from Hamilton rather than Jefferson. But I am led to believe 
that the turn to the mule industry was a concession to Jefferson, 
in that he thereby furnished a steadfast though often unruly 
but tireless party emblem. 

Washington was a lover of man’s best four-footed friend. 
He bred his horses for speed and beauty rather than draft. To 
the ox and the mule he left the burdens to be borne, and his 
favorite horse, either bred on his estate, purchased from other 
colonies, or transported from Europe, adorned the chase, led the 
race, or in battle stood or sped with all the pride and majesty 
of the war horse described in the Book of Job. 

In one great cereal his vision was at fault. He did not see 
the possibilities in the production of corn. He wrote complain- 
ingly of his overseers who insisted upon raising Indian corn, 
which had in its use such an ill effect upon their sobriety. 
True, corn has to a limited extent been abused in that particu- 
lar, but having reached its kingship not only in America but 
in the world its ill uses are but trifling compared with the 
large part it plays directly and indirectly for the food of man. 

More than 150 years ago Washington brought to America 
alfalfa, also called lucerne. It did not prosper here for him, 
but through the decades led a precarious existence until beyond 
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the Mississippi in the best part of the world’s greatest Corn 
Belt we recognize corn as our pearl king, wheat as our golden 
queen, and alfalfa our emerald princess. 

Among the many brilliant victories of Washington was his 
midnight crossing of the Delaware and his capture of the 
Hessian hirelings. The Hessians in defeat, however, were 
unwittingly avenged of Washington and other farmers following 
the Reyolution, and even up until now. They brought in their 
ships the so-called Hessian fly, which has plagued American 
husbandry wherever wheat is raised. Washington learned that 
he could not with safety sow his wheat in August, as had been 
his practice, but must sow it in September, so as to escape the 
ravages of the Hessian fly. Could they all have escaped to- 
gether at Trenton it might have been better to have “let the 
Hessian fly.” 

Throughout the Northwest for recent years trains of instruc- 
tion have been run in August, teaching the farmers how to treat 
their seed grain so as to destroy the smut. Thus by remedies 
similar to those now used Washington treated seed before he 
sowed. His method of planting potatoes under straw is prac- 
ticed throughout the Nation unto this day. If the farmers of 
the South and of the Northwest would follow the teachings and 
example of Washington, they would raise less cotton and less 
wheat and diversify their products and so reduce the risk of 
adverse markets, and, by pasturage and yard feeding, conserve 
and enrich their soil. 

It is a fact of interest that Washington in his last communi- 
cation to Congress recommended the establishment of a national 
board of agriculture. This was not acted upon for nearly a 
century. 

Wearied of British factors, to whom he shipped his products, 
he opened up trade in the West Indies for his wheat, and, al- 
though William Pitt, America’s friend, said that America should 
not manufacture a horseshoe nail, Washington before the Revo- 
lution ceased to ship wheat and built his own mills to grind 
into flour the products of his plantation. Thus began in a small 
way the production at home, manufacturing at home, and con- 
sumption at home of all save the surplus, This heralded and 
exemplified the protective policy about which many political 
battles have been fought but finally now Americans stand almost 
in agreement, 

We honor Washington’s memory to-day in the most repre- 
sentative, properly functioning, deliberative legislative body 
on earth. We will with stately ceremony, highly intellectual 
expression, and fervent patriotism on a scale befitting the first 
real Republic, the wealthiest nation, and the grandest Govern- 
ment on the globe on this day in 1932, celebrate Washington's 
bicentennial. We can then look about in home and mart, in 
school and gallery, and see his face at once in repose and 
prophecy. We will see in library and legislative hall his bust 
in bronze and his statue in granite. We will look upon monu- 
ments and memorials in park and plaza throughout the Union, 
We will see overlooking the Potomac the world’s loftiest. obelisk 
pointing toward the zenith suggesting the height of his fame. 
Nay, on that day will be open for the twentieth century a peace- 
chariot procession, stretching from Wakefield, past Abingdon 
White House, to Mount Vernon—from the cradle past the altar 
to the tomb. 

Yet, with all these we will not have seen his real memorial. 
Using perhaps a time-bandied reference to Sir Christopher 
Wren, architect of St. Paul’s, who contented himself for a 
monument with a bronze placard: 


You seek the Architect? Look around. 


The real monument of Washington is beyond all here re- 
counted. Would you see it? Look beyond marble, granite, and 
bronze. For time wears marble away, earthquake rends granite 
columns, and bronze may melt with fervent heat. But Wash- 
ington’s monument lies in a Nation of 48 sovereign States, bound 
in indissoluble union. First in wealth. First in intelligence. 
First in humanity, First in diplomacy. Yes, and first in power; 
but the last to use it except in the cause of right and the un- 
selfish advancement of mankind, [Applause.] 


WASHINGTON’S PLACE AMONG HIS CONTEMPORARIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE]. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, Washington’s place among his 
contemporaries and his rank among men conspicuous in the 
history of modern times are to be estimated on the basis of two 
considerations—his personal qualities and his achievements. 
We honor him for what he was and for what he did. 

He was a Virginian, and Pennsylvania has no desire to rob 
our sister State of his glory; but we do not forget that most of 
his great work was done in Pennsylvania: In his youth, in the 
region about Pittsburgh; in his maturity, at Valley Forge; and 
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at Philadelphia in the trying times of his second term in the 
Presidency. Washington belongs to America and his honors can 
not be apportioned among the States, but Pennsylvania is bright 
in the reflection of his glory to a degree second only to the glow 
which will shine forever on his native State. 

From his youth Washington was a man of achievements. 
When 21 years ofi age he was selected by Governor Dinwiddie 
to carry a message, partly military and partly diplomatic, to the 
commanders of the French forts in northwestern Pennsylvania. 
At 22 he commanded a force of 400 men sent to strengthen 
Ensign Ward, who was building a fort for the Ohio company 
where Pittsburgh now stands, but because of conditions be- 
yond his control he did not reach that place until the French 
had driven Ward away, enlarged his unfinished fort and called 
it Fort Duquesne. At 23 he served, at General Braddock’s in- 
vitation, as a volunteer aide on Braddock’s staff but, contrary 
to statements made by many historians, he commanded no 
troops in that expedition and did not protect the rear when 
Braddock’s forces broke and fled. Three years later he com- 
manded Virginia troops under General Forbes, by whom Fort 
Duquesne was taken, rebuilt and christened Fort Pitt. In. the 
interval between these two expeditions to the West he was in 
command of the forces protecting the Virginia frontier and 
manifested then much of the capacity which characterized him 
20 years later in the Revolutionary War, namely, the capacity 
to achieve good results far out of proportion to the means at his 
command. 

As a military commander in the early war, for the next 20 
years as a business man managing his plantation and as a 
legislator, prominent in the Virginia House of Burgesses, again 
as a soldier in the War of the Revolution, and as a statesman 
establishing the new Nation on a firm basis he manifested in 
varying degree, according to his opportunities, the personal 
qualities that were his by nature and were developed by his 
varied experiences to such fullness of stature as to command 
the admiration of mankind. 

One does not think of him as a man intellectually brilliant. 
He had something better than genius; he was possessed of 
sound judgment. His opinions were formed with patient 
thoroughness which sometimes seemed slow, but was based on 
accurate observation on bis own part and diligent gathering 
of facts from the testimony of others. In weighing this testi- 
mony he was helped by his intuitive and acquired knowledge 
of men, so that he knew whose testimony was trustworthy, and 
by his penetrating faculty which enabled him to separate the 
relevant and essential from the irrelevant and unimportant. 
Having grasped the facts he had the capacity to understand 
their meaning and their bearing on the tendencies of the times 
and thus gain a vision of the possibilities of the future. His 
practical wisdom then was such that he could deyelop policies 
by which those possibilities might be brought to pass, and, in 
part at least, his dreams made to come true. 

He was among the first to comprehend that the future great- 
ness of this country depended on the development of the terri- 
tory beyond the Allegheny Mountains. The Ohio River was 
the gateway to the West and the necessity of a line of com- 
munication between the navigable waters of the Potomac and 
the navigable waters of the Ohio he early perceived and con- 
tinued to work for to the end of his life. With this he dis- 
eussed the possibility of a canal from the Ohio to the Great 
Lakes, either by way of the Beaver River, the Muskingum, or 
the Scioto. 

We have no time to-day to analyze the greatness of the man in 
any detail, but I can not refrain from mentioning Von Moltke’s 
estimate of Washington as a military strategist. Von Moltke’s 
opinion was expressed to a young American who was private 
secretary to Bancroft, the historian, when Bancroft was the 
American minister at Berlin. My own knowledge of it came to 
me in an interesting way. In my youth I was frequently a 
visitor in the home of J. R. W. Sloane, one of the professors 
in an institution in which I was a student. Doctor Sloane’s 
son, William M. Sloane, then of Princeton University and later 
of Columbia, had been Bancroft’s secretary. I have heard him 
tell the story of a conversation in which he took part on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, February 22, 1874. He was, as he says, a 
bashful boy at a reception, diplomatic and military, in Berlin. 
An officer in Prussian uniform spoke to him, aud the conversa- 
tion was turned toward the American Civil War, which was 
then not so far in the past as the World War is now. The 
Prussian officer made some remarks about the Civil War that 
rather ruffled the young American, and, politely ignoring that 
but evidently wishing nevertheless to allay the irritation he 
had caused, the Prussian officer said: 

But you have in American history one of the great captains of all 
time. It might be said of him, as it was said of William the Silent, 
that he seldom won a battle but never lost a campaign, 
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In detail, as Professor Sloane tells the story, the Prussian 
officer said of one of Washington’s successes: 


No finer movement was ever executed than the retreat across the 
Jerseys, the return across the Delaware a first time and then a second, 
so as to draw out the enemy in a long, thin line; to skirmish at Assan- 
pink, create a feeling of assurance, throw the British general off his 
guard, turn his flank with consummate skill, and finally, with such 
unequal force, to accomplish his discomfiture at Princeton and throw 
him back upon his base. 


The young American did not know until later that he had been 
disputing military matters with Von Moltke, but I have heard 
him say that his chagrin at his temerity was more than compen- 
sated by the opportunity to hear Von Moltke’s opinion of 
Washington. 

Not only did Washington accomplish marvelous things with 
inadequate forces in the War of the Revolution, but his achieve- 
ments in statesmanship were still greater. The Government 
under the Confederation was breaking down, and Washington 
was among those most influential in bringing about the conven- 
tion of 1787 and in inducing his native State to ratify the new 
Constitution. 

When he took the oath of office at the beginning of his first 
term in the Presidency he said: 


My station is new; I walk on untrodden ground. 


That was true. Practically nothing was left of the Govern- 
ment under the Articles of Confederation. The Continental Con- 
gress, which had accomplished marvelous things under great 
difficulties, had at last gone out of existence for lack of a 
quorum. It had no power in foreign affairs and was unable 
within our own boundaries to enforce its treaties. There was 
still an army, but it consisted of only about 80 men. The new 
Congress, the first that met under the Constitution, met with- 
out a quorum, and for nearly two months was unable to do any 
business or eyen to count the electoral vote and inaugurate the 
President. At last Washington was inaugurated and began the 
work that made this country great. An American historian 
has written of him: 


A man who in our time comes to the Presidency finds his way made 
straight by customs, traditions, precedents, and established forms, and 
administers a government under a constitution clarified by the inter- 
pretations of 140 years. To Washington these helps were all denied. 
On him rested the solemn responsibility of so starting the new Republic 
on its way that its future career should not fail to be honorable to itself 
and beneficial to mankind. 


During his Presidency the same qualities that had charac- 
terized him before continued to manifest themselves. His own 
accurate observation, his patient gathering of information, his 
sound judgment as to conditions, and his firm adherence to wise 
policies, slowly developed, indicated the mental attributes that 
made the man great. His moral qualities were no less conspic- 
uous, and they were the essential elements of strong character— 
courage; patience; self-control; a love of truth; honesty—debt- 
paying, truth-telling honesty; justice and fair dealing; high- 
minded honor; good will to man; and reverence for God. These, 
it seems to me, are some of the mental and moral characteris- 
tics that make this man stand out among men. They are the 
qualities that men will admire to the end of time, for they are 
the fundamental qualities of manhood. [Applause.] 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, having completed the program 
which by order of the House to-day’s session was to be devoted, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 36 
minutes p, m.) the House adjourned until Monday, February 
24, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Monday, February 24, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a, m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 


To provide for research work in connection with the utiliza- 
tion of agricultural products other than forest products. (H. R. 
194.) 


1930 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10198) to repeal obsolete 
statutes and to improve the United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Laws. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 10199) authorizing any ex- 
ecutive department or independent establishment to do work 
for any other executive department or independent establish- 
ment and prescribing the method of payment therefor; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 10200) authorizing 
appropriations for the completion of the Amarillo helium plant; 
to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 10201) providing for the pur- 
chase of a suitable site and the erection of a public building at 
Wauchula, Fla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 10202) to regulate the trans- 
portation of persons in interstate and foreign commerce by 
motor carriers operating on the public highways; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 10208) to authorize the coin- 
age of $3 gold pieces in commemoration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of George Washington; to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 10204) granting a pen- 
sion to Mayme Meyers; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10205) for the 
relief of Fred H. Harrison; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 10206) granting an increase of 
Deamon to Mary E. Haas; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 


PETITIONS, BIC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4969. By Mr. ADKINS: Petition of citizens of Decatur, DL, 
requesting early and favorable consideration of House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4670. By Mr. ARENTZ: Petition of constituents urging early 
and favorable consideration of House bill 2562 for the relief 
of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4971. By Mr. BUCKBER: Petition of Harry Rauworth and 
78 other citizens of De Kalb, UL, asking for early consideration 
and passage of House bill 2562 providing for increased rates 
of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

4972. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition signed by 
hundreds of residents of Alameda County, Calif., indorsing the 
bill for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

4973. Also, petition signed by Guy Lucas, Henry Youngman, 
and many others of Niles, Calif., urging the passage of House 
bill 2562 granting an increase of pension to veterans of the Span- 
ish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4974, Also, petition signed by F. S. Lawrence, Alice Louise 
Hunter, and many others, of Berkeley, Calif., indorsing the bill 
for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4975. Also, petition signed by Florence L. Hurd, Minnie E. 
Weirick, and many others, of Berkeley, Calif., indorsing the bill 
for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District of 
Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4976. By Mr. DRANE: Petition of citizens of Cassia, Fla., in 
support of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

4977. Also, petition of citizens of Tampa, Fla., in support of 
House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

4978. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of Bricklayers and 
Plasterers’ International Union, No. 22, of Yonkers, N. ¥., urg- 
ing favorable consideration of Senate bill 3086 and House bill 
9232 providing for the payment of the local prevailing rate of 
wages on all Government and United States Army contracts; to 
the Committee on Labor. 
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4979. Also, petition of Bricklayers’ and Masons’ Union, No. 37, 
Bronx, New York City, N. Y., urging favorable consideration of 
Senate bill 3086 and House bill 9232 providing for the payment 
of the local prevailing rate of wages on all Government and 
United States Army contracts; to the Committee on Labor. 

4980. By Mr, FULLER: Petition of John R. Linberger and 
sundry other citizens of Baxter County, Ark., urging the 
speedy consideration and passage of House bill 2562 and Senate 
bill 476 providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4981, By Mr. FULMER: Resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of South Carolina, by J. B. Gerald, L, M. Jones, and 
J. P. Richardson, in behalf of the farm seed loan relief bill 
for the farmers of the Southeast; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

4982, Also, petition of Columbia Lodge, No. 1655, Loyal Order 
of Moose, R. B. McCauley, secretary, for a veterans’ hospital 
to be located in South Carolina, House bill 9411; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

4983. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of the Okla- 
homa State Federation of Labor, urging support of House bill 
9232; to the Committee on Labor. 

4984. Also, petition of the Disabled American Veterans of 
the World War, Liberty, N. Y., urging support of House bill 
8134, Senate bill 2860, and the Rankin bill; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

4985. Also, petition of Oklahoma Shoe Retailers’ Association 
in regard to proposed tariff on hides, leather, and shoes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

4986. Also, petition of the Women’s Patriotic Conference urg- 
ing enactment of legislation to limit and control immigration 
from countries of the Western Hemisphere; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. k 

4987. By Mr. GIBSON: Petition of citizens of Barre, Vt., 
urging legislation for the relief of Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4988. By Mr. HOGG: Petition of Spanish War veterans and 
other public-spirited citizens of Fort Wayne, Ind., in which the 
Congress is urged to favorably consider legislation at an early 
date to increase rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4989. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, indorsing House bill 
9599; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

4990. By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of citizens of 
Stark County, Ohio, to adopt House bill 2562, granting increased 
pension to veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

4991. By Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: Petition of Oliver B. Mc- 
Millen and 70 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., urging favorable 
consideration for Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing 
for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4992. By Mr. O’CONNELL of New York: Petition of Rev. 
A. Clayton Powell, pastor, the Abyssinian Baptist Church, New 
York City, advising that 8,000 members of the Abyssinian Bap- 
tist Chureh heartily indorse the O’Connell bill, H. R. 167, Sat- 
urday half holidays for postal employees; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

4993. Also, petition of the New York State Pharmaceutical 
Association, favoring the passage of House bill 3142; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 
Monpay, February 24, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Brookhart 
Ashurst Broussard 
Barkley Capper 
Bingham Caraway 
Black Connally 
Blaine Copeland 
Blease Couzens 
Borah Cutting 
Bratton Dale 


Deneen 
Dill 
Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 


Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 

Hale 

Harris 
Harrison 
Glass Hastings 
Glenn Hatfield 

Gof Hawes 
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Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar Ransdell Thomas, Idaho 

McMaster Robinson, Ind. Thomas, Okia. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine] is necessarily detained from the Sen- 
ate by illness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator, 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropryson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep], who are delegates from the United States 
to the Naval Arms Conference meeting in London, England, 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. SxHresteap] is unavoidably 
absent This announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

THE JOURNAL 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the approval of the Journal for the calendar days of February 
20, 21, and 22, 1930. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the annual convention of the Assembly of Hebrew 
Orthodox Rabbis of the United States and Canada, at Brooklyn, 
N. ¥., protesting against the passage of legislation providing for 
the registration of aliens and immigrants, which was referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr, JONES presented petitions numerously signed -by sundry 
citizens of Seattle and King County, Wash., praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Lewis County 
Branch of the American Association of University Women, at 
Chehalis, Wash., favoring the prompt ratification of the proposed 
World Court protocol, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Hie also presented a resolution adopted by a meeting of the 
women of the Ku-Klux Klan of Centralia, Wash., opposing the 
adhesion of the United States of America to the World Court, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. KENDRICK presented a petition numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Hanna and Rawlins, Wyo., praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BRATTON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Eddy 
and Grant Counties, N. Mex., praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented petitions numerously 
signed by sundry citizens of the State of Massachusetts, praying 
for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Spanish War veterans, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a petition of sundry citizens of Quinter 
and vicinity, in the State of Kansas, praying for the passage of 
legislation creating a Federal department of education, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. SULLIVAN presented a resolution adopted by the Wyo- 
ming State Farm Bureau, protesting against the passage of legis- 
lation which would permit the use of dextrose and levulose 
without declaration on the labels of food packages, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. BLAINE presented a petition of 27 citizens of La Crosse, 
Wis., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Doege Trier Camp, 
No. 12, United Spanish War Veterans, at Sheboygan, Wis., favor- 
ing the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
yeterans and nurses of the war with Spain, the Philippine in- 
surrection, and the China relief expedition, which was ordered 
to lie on the table, 

POLICY OF FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, Governor McKelvie, of Ne- 
braska, who is now a member of the Federal Farm Board, on 
the 20th instant gave out a statement dealing with grain specu- 
lation in which he charged that 40 per cent of all the sales on 
the board of trade are speculative, that such sales entail heavy 


Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Waicott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


McNary 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 


Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
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expenses and great loss, which are eventually borne by the 
farmer. It is such a straightforward indictment of the evils of 
Short selling that I ask unanimous consent to have the statement 
printed in the RECORD. 

In connection with the statement I desire to say that it is 
in conflict with the policy of the board, at least in dealing with 
cotton, the chairman of the board having expressed a belief that 
short selling is helpful and having appointed a broker through 
whom the short selling of cotton will be carried on. This will 
let everybody know that they—the holders of cotton—are short 
selling, and therefore all who want to raid the market may join 
with them in beating down the price. I commend Governor 
McKelvie’s position and condemn that of Chairman Legge and 
Williams, his associate. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recoxrp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, Thursday, February 20, 1930] 
M’KELVIE REPEATS GRAIN LOSS CHARGE—ALL SALES ARE SPECULATIVE 
AND CAUSE HEAVY EXPENSES, HE SAYS 

MINNEAPOLIS, February 20.—Reiterating his charge that 40 per cent 
of all grain sales are speculative, and that this volume of speculation 
results in tremendous expense and loss, borne eventually by the farmers, 
Samuel R. McKelvie, grain member of the Federal Farm Board, yester- 
day replied to a challenge of his statement by the private grain trade of 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. McKelvie was a speaker before the Twenty-third Convention of 
the Farmers’ Elevator Association of Minnesota. 

In a statement to newspapers, Mr. McKelvie, a former Governor of 
Nebraska, had declared that the annual sales of wheat in the United 
States through futures trading are twenty-five times as great in the 
aggregate as the country’s actual production of wheat. 

Forty per cent of this volume of wheat sales represents “ pure specu- 
lation,” he asserted, and involves a loss of not less than $200,000,000 
a year to those who engage in it. Both the costs and the loss are 
charged indirectly against the farmers who produce the wheat, he said. 

“If the grain trade is not speculating or making speculation possible, 
who is?" asked Mr, McKelvie. “If speculation is necessary, as the 
grain trade claims, the country has a right to know what it costs, as 
the farmer is bearing the costs of our present marketing systems.” 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, through its president, George 
P. Case, asked Mr. McKelvie how he arrived at his conclusions, 

The inquiry was made in an open letter to McKelvie. 

“We would be exceedingly interested in learning,” Case's letter sald, 
“by what process of reasoning and on what authority you arrived at 
such a conclusion. As these figures are not available to us, we would 
deeply appreciate your giving us the souree of your information.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. KEYES, from the Committee on Appropriations, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9546) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1931, and for other purposes, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No, 212) thereon. 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2013) for the relief of Germaine 
M. Finley, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 211) thereon. 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2166) for the relief of Richard Riggles, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 213) 
thereon. 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1252) for the relief of Christina Arbuckle, 
administratrix of the estate of John Arbuckle, deceased, re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 214) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1572) for the relief of the Allegheny Forging 
Co. (Rept. No. 215) ; 

A bill (S. 3038) for the relief of the National Surety Co. 
(Rept, No. 216) ; and - 

A bil (S. 3039) for the relief of the estate of George B. 
Spearin, deceased (Rept. No. 217). 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2662) for the relief of Della D. Ledendecker (Rept. 
No, 218) ; and 

A bill (S. 3473) to amend the act of Congress approved March 
16, 1926, establishing a Board of Public Welfare in and for the 
District of Columbia, to determine its functions, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 219). 
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Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 9806) to authorize the construction of 
certain bridges and to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of other bridges over the navigable 
waters of the United States, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No, 220) thereon. 

Mr. STEIWER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2219) for the relief of the city of 
New York, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 221) thereon. 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BORAH, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, reported the nomination of Sawyer A. 
Smith, of Kentucky, to be United States attorney, eastern dis- 
trict of Kentucky, which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. HASTINGS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, reported the nomination of Walter 
©. Fetters, of Pennsylvania, to be United States marshal, east- 
ern district of Pennsylvania, which was placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

Mr. CAPPER, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, reported the nomination of 
Richmond B. Keech, of the District of Columbia, to be addi- 
tional counsel of the Public Utilities Commission of the District 
of Columbia, to be known as the people’s counsel, vice Fleharty, 
resigned, which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office 
nominations, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. HALE, as in open executive session, from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, reported the nominations of sundry officers in 
the Navy, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 


SARDIUS MASON BREWSTER 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit a unanimous- 
consent request, as in open executive session, in regard to the 
action taken by the Senate upon the confirmation of Mr. Brew- 
ster, of Kansas, to be United States district attorney for the 
district of Kansas. I ask, as in open executive session, to re- 
port from the Committee on the Judiciary the name of Sardius 
Mason Brewster, of Kansas, to be United States attorney for the 
district of Kansas, and I ask unanimous consent for the present 
eonsideration of the nomination. 


I would like to state to the Senate that several days ago the 
Senate confirmed the nomination sent by the President of Mr. 
Brewster with the first name misspelled. This nomination, with 
the name correctly spelled, came in from the President on Satur- 
day and was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
we took action on it this morning for the purpose of correcting 


the error. We have already confirmed the gentleman. I would 
like to have the nomination confirmed with the name correctly 
spelled, and at the same time to have reconsidered the action 
in confirming him with the misspelled name and to have the 
former action referred back to the committee, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the former ac 
tion will be reconsidered and recommitted to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and, without objection, the nomination now sub- 
mitted will be confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr, JONES: 

A bill (S. 3667) granting a pension to Jasper N. McClain 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions: 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3668) granting a pension to George Neill (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 3669) including dependent sisters within classes 
of persons entitled to automatic insurance under the war risk 
insurance act; and 

A bill (S. 3670) to authorize the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau to pave the road running north and south immediately 
east of and adjacent to hospital No. 90, at Muskogee, Okla., 
and to authorize the use of $4,950 of funds appropriated for 
‘hospital purposes, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3671) for the relief of the Mack Copper Corpora- 
tion; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3672) for the relief of Phillip Fay; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 3673) granting a pension to Elizabeth T, Jayne; 
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A bill (S. 3674) granting a pension to Ellen C. Riley; 

A bill (S. 8675) granting a pension to Lucretia Thom; and 

A bill (S. 3676) granting an increase of pension to Cynthia F. 
Knapp; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 3677) for the relief of Charles Flanagan; and 

A bill (S. 3678) for the relief of Albany Milam; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. McMASTER: 

A bill (S. 3679) granting an increase of pension to Rosanna 
Bishop; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 3680) granting a pension to Anna B. Flaherty; 

A bill (S. 3681) granting a pension to Susan A. May; and 

A bill (S. 3682) granting an increase of pension to Sarah Con- 
nell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3683) for the relief of William H. Connors; and 

A bill (S. 3684) for the relief of Martin J. Kelly; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3685) for the relief of Robert J. White; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. : 

By Mr. ALLEN (by request) : 

A bill (S. 3686) to grant a World War service pension to 
certain disabled soldiers, sailors, marines, and nurses of the 
World War; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 3687) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
conduct investigations of cotton ginning; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 8688) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
A. Day (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 3689) for the relief of Hugh E. Willis; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3690) for the purchase for the Fredericksburg and 
Spotsylvania County Battle Fields Memorial Park of the farm 
of Hugh E. Willis in Orange and Spotsylvania Counties, Va.; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 3691) to amend an act entitled “An act relative to 
naturalization and citizenship of married women,” approved 
September 22, 1922; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 2 

A bill (S. 3692) to amend section 407 of the merchant marine 
act, 1928; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 144) authorizing the erection 
of a monument to Carl Ben Eielson at Hatton, N. Dak. ; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

MONUMENT TO ORVILLE AND WILBUR WRIGHT 

Mr. FESS introduced a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 143) 
creating a commission to prepare plans for a monument in the 
city of Washington commemorating the achievements of Orville 
and Wilbur Wright in the development of aviation, which was 
read twice by its title, referred to the Committee on the Library, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That there is hereby created a commission to be 
known as the “ Wright Memorial Commission,” to be composed of nine 
members, as follows: The chairman and the ranking minority member 
of the Senate Committee on the Library, the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the House Committee on the Library, the Architect 
of the Capitol, the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of 
the National Capital, and the Assistant Secretaries in Charge of Aero- 
nauticg in the War Department, the Navy Department, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The commission shall make an investigation and 
study with a view to the erection of a suitable monument in the city 
of Washington to commemorate the achievements of Orville and Wilbur 
Wright in the development of aviation. The commission shall report 
to Congress as soon as practicable, but in no event later than March 3, 
1931, the result of its investigation and study, and shall make such 
recommendation as to the design and site for the monument as it may 
feel advisable: Provided, That the site and design for the monument 
shall have the approval of the National Commission of Fine Arts. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
pose of this resolution, including the payment of premiums to the suc- 
cessful competitors, if a competition is held, and travel expenses for the 
members of the commission and its employees. Appropriations made 
under authority of this section shall be disbursed by the disbursing 
officer of the Department of the Interior upon youchers approved by the 
chairman of the commission. The commission shall designate its dis 
bursing officer and expenditures shall be allowed and paid upoa 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the commission, 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 

Mr. DENEEN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

Paragraph 777, on page 144, line 22, after the semicolon, strike out 
the words “broom corn, rice straw, and rice fiber” and insert in 
lieu thereof “broom corn, $25 per ton of 2,000 pounds; rice straw and 
rice fiber.” 

Mr. METCALF submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as 
follows: 

Paragraph 1413, on page 201, line 2, after the word “ thousand,” 
as inserted by the Finance Committee amendment, to insert a semi- 


colon and “tubes wholly or in chief value of paper, commonly used, 


for holding yarn or thread, if parallel, 5 cents per pound and 25 per 
cent ad valorem; if tapered, 10 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad 
valorem.” 
AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr, KEAN submitted an amendment proposing to pay $200 
to Richard Blunt for extra services rendered the Senate in 
cleaning, rearranging, and storing documents in the Senate 
document room and three rooms in the Senate Office Build- 
ing, intended to be proposed by him to House bill 9979, the 
first deficiency appropriation bill for 1930, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. KENDRICK submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 6564, the Interior Department 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


On page 79, line 21, strike out “in all, $38,000" and insert in lieu 
thereof “for installation, third unit, Shoshone power plant, $200,000; 
in all, $238,000,” 

On page 80, line 7, after the colon, insert the following: “ Provided 
further, That the unexpended balance of the appropriation of $20,000 
for continuation of drainage system, Deaver irrigation district, fiscal 
years 1929 and 1930, contained in the second deficiency act fiscal 
year 1929, shall remain available for the same purposes during the 
fiscal year 1931." 

On page 80, line 7, beginning with the word “ Provided,” strike out 
through the word “ project” in line 18_ 

On page 82, line 22, strike out “ $8,221,000" and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $8,421,000.” 

MAY E KENNEY 

Mr. GREENE submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
216), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to May E. 
Kenney, daughter of Ewing W. Kenney, late a laborer under super- 
vision of the Secretary of the Senate, a sum equal to six months’ com- 
pensation at the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his 
death, said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral expenses and 
all other allowances. 


JOHN LAURENS, OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, while sitting in the chair pre- 
siding temporarily on Saturday, listening to the reading of 
Washington’s Farewell Address by the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], I wondered to myself if we 
did. not sometimes fail in our duty to those upon whom Wash- 
ington had to depend to make his great name; and I ask that 
an article which was printed in the Fort Mill (S. C.) Times on 
February 20 in reference to the Hon. John Laurens be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

[From the Fort Mill Times, February 20, 1930] 
JOHN LAURENS DESCRIBED AS “ BAYARD OF REVOLUTION ™ 

Although George Washington is generally acclaimed the military 
genius and outstanding statesman of the Revolutionary War, it is well 
to remember that he had many able and patriotic men to whom to turn 
for counsel and advice, otherwise the cause of the Colonists probably 
would haye gone down in defeat, and to-day there would be no United 
States of America. Not the least of the brilliant men upon whom 
Washington relied was John Laurens. So well did Washington think 
of, Laurens and so greatly did he deplore his untimely death that he 
said: 


VANDENBERG). Without 
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“He did not have a fault that I could discover, unless it were 
intrepidity bordering upon rashness.” 

John Laurens was a South Carolinian, born at Charleston on October 
28, 1754, says the Encyclopedia Britannica. He was educated in 
England and on his return to America in 1777, in the height of the 
Revolutionary struggle, he joined Washington's staff, He soon gained 
the commander's confidence, which he reciprocated with the most de- 
voted attachment and was intrusted with the delicate duties of confi- 
dential secretary, which he performed with much tact and skill. He 
was present in all Washington's battles from Brandywine to Yorktown, 
and his gallantry on every occasion has gained for him the title of 
“The Bayard of the Revolution,” gallantry even to rashness in the 
storming of the Chew mansion at Germantown; at Monmouth, where he 
saved Washington's life and was himself severely wounded; and at 
Coosahatchie, where, with a handful of men, he defended a pass against 
a large English foree under Gen, Augustine Prevost, and was again 
wounded. He fought a duel with Gen. Charles Lee, and wounded him, 
on account of that officer’s disrespectful conduct toward Washington. 
Laurens distinguished himself further at Savannah and at the siege of 
Charleston in 1780. 

After the capture of Charleston by the English he rejoined Wash- 
ington and was selected by him as a special envoy to appeal to the 
King of France for supplies for the relief of the American armies, which 
had been brought by prolonged service and scanty pay to the verge of 
dissolution. The more active cooperation of the French fleets with the 
land forces in Virginia, which was one result of his mission, brought 
about the disaster of Cornwallis at Yorktown. Laurens lost no time in 
rejoining the Army, and at Yorktown was at the head of a storming 
party which captured an advanced redoubt. Laurens was designated 
with the Vicomte de Noailles to arrange the terms of surrender, which 
virtually ended the war, although desultory skirmishing, especially in 
the South, attended the months of delay before peace was formally con- 
cluded. In one of these trifling affairs on August 27, 1782, on the 
Combahe River near Charleston, Laurens exposed himself needlessly 
and was killed. Washington lamented deeply the death of Laurens, 
saying of him: 

“He had not a fault that I could discover, unless it were intrepidity 
bordering upon rashness.” 


TARIFF RATES ON PLATH GLASS 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp some material with relation to the cost of pro- 
duction of plate glass, a question which was discussed very fully 
on the floor of the Senate, at which time certain representations 
were made that seemed somewhat strange to me. The state- 
ment of facts which I now present is signed by the American 
Plate Glass Co., the Edward Ford Plate Glass Co., the Libbey- 
Owens Glass Co., the National Plate Glass Co., and the Standard 
Plate Glass Co., some of which have factories located in my 
State. In connection with the statement to which. I have just 
referred, I wish to say that I have a letter from Mr. H. A. 
Galt, vice president of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., at Bar- 
berton, Ohio, inclosing a clipping in reference to one of the 
companies which is said to bave made great profits. In the 
clipping it is said that— 


Due to reductions in price following severe foreign competition the 
company’s operations have been at a loss for the past three years, and 
for five years the preferred dividend requirements have not been 
earned. Dividends are in arrears on both the preferred and prior 
preference stocks. 


I ask unanimous consent to insert the statement, the letter, 
and the clipping in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Rcorp, as follows: 


(This statement is prepared as an answer to the statement of W. T. 
Rawleigh, of Freeport, IL, re the tariff studies sponsored by him at the 
University of Wisconsin and by the Rawleigh Tariff Bureau at Wash- 
ington, D. C., as published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 11, 
1930, with reference to plate glass, rolled glass, fluted, figured, ribbed, 
or rough, on pp. 1450 and 1451 of the RECORD.) 

The rates on plate glass, paragraph 222, are identical with the rates 
carried in the tariff act as it passed the House. These rates are, none 
of them, higher than the present prevailing rates as declared by presi- 
dential proclamation~based on report of the Tariff Commission dated 
August 22, 1928. 

These plate-glass rates, as now before the Senate, are, therefore, 
no higher than the rates found and declared by the President on the 
17th of January, 1929, as necessary to equalize differences in cost of 
production of plate glass in Belgium and the United States. 

The report and recommendation of the Tariff Commission, on which 
the President’s proclamation was based, was made after thorough inves- 
tigation, which developed the fact, unanimously reported by the com- 
mission, that plate glass was produced in Belgium at an average cost 
approximating one-half the average cost in the United States, 
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The Rawleigh statement says: “On the other hand, the Tariff Com- 
mission has found that the domestic cost for wages and salaries com- 
bined in the manufacture of glass compared with the wholesale value 
produced is only 84 per cent.” - However, the Rawleigh statement ig- 
nores the following facts established by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission in its investigation of the cost of producing plate glass in 
Belgium as compared with the United States: 

First. The wage rates paid by plate-glass manufacturers in the 
United States for comparable positions are on the average more than 
400 per cent greater than the wages paid by plate-glass manufacturers 
in Belgium. 

Second. The cost of raw materials used in the batch for the manufac- 
ture of plate glass in the United States is 110 per cent greater than the 
eost of raw materials used in the batch by the plate-glass manufacturers 
in Belgium. 

Third, The cost of power and heat utilized in the manufacture of 
plate glass in the United States is 59 per cent greater than is paid by 
the manufacturers of plate glass in Belgium. 

Fourth. The cost of pots used in the manufacture of plate glass in the 
United States is 116 per cent greater than the cost of pots used by the 
plate-glass manufacturers in Belgium. 

Fifth. The cost of manufacturing mhterials and supplies used in the 
manufacture of plate glass in the United States is 78 per cent greater 
than the cost to the Belgian manufacturers for the same materials and 
supplies, 

Sixth, The cost of repairs and maintenance of plate-glass plants in 
the United States is 14 per cent greater than the cost of maintenance 
in the plate-glass manufacturing plants in Belgium. 

Seventh. The cost of plant overhead is 298 per cent greater In the 
plate-glass factories of the United States than in the plate-glass factories 
in Belgium. 

This statement of facts, established by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission in its investigation, is convincing evidence of the reasons why 
it has been possible to produce plate glass in Belgium at 22.13 cents less 
per square foot than in the manufacturing plants of the United States. 

The Rawleigh statement refers to “ productive efficiency,” and declares 
that the introduction of automatic machinery has very largely reduced 
the cost of making plate glass. It is admitted that there have been 
great changes in the production of plate glass in the past few years, 
necessitating very large investments in machinery and equipment both 
at home and abroad. To a very large extent the installation of auto- 
matic machinery was first developed in Belgium and in other European 
countries, who were therefore able to parallel all reductions in cost of 
production effected in the domestic plants. Several of the installations 
of automatic machinery in the plants of the United States are under 
patents held in Europe, and from which the European patentors reccive 
large royalties from the American producers of plate glass. 

It is significant that while the rates fixed by presidential proclama- 
tion became effective on the 16th of February, 1929, plate glass has con- 
tinued to be imported into this country from Belgium in large quantities, 
It is also significant that the effect of the increased rates granted by 
presidential proclamation has not been an increased price to the con- 
sumer, but through somewhat broader opportunity in the domestic 
market, an increased opportunity of employment to American workers. 

The Rawleigh statement declares that the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co, 
produces about 77 per cent of the plate glass manufactured in the 
>United States. The following statistics furnished by the Plate Glass 
Manufacturers of America show that the ratio of production of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. to the total domestic production has never 
exceeded 52.4 per cent: 


Production of polished plate glass 
(Square feet) 


Pittsburgh 


Total pro- plate per- 


duction 


Pittsburgh 
plate 


76, 678, 207 
89, 060, 441 
91, 554, 474 
118, 539, 858 
134, 241, 215 
118, 450, 377 
130, 649, 435 
150, 498, 287 


909, 681, 294 
113, 710, 162 


39, 695, 161 


67, 022, 128 


425, 483, 327 
53, 185, 416 


Under the heading of “Rolled glass, fluted, figured, ribbed, and 
rough,” the Rawleigh statement declares, “By the insertion of a 
‘joker’ the language of the paragraph, however, has been so changed 
that, according to the definitions of the Tariff Commission, the glass 
covered therein will take the plate-glass rates, and the resultant in- 
creases will, therefore, be 762 per cent on the smaller sizes and from 
553 per cent to 656 per cent on the larger sizes.” No more erroneous or 
misleading statement could possibly be made in explanation of para- 
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graph 221 which, as drafted by the Senate Finance Committee, reads: 
“Rolled glass (not sheet glass), fluted, figured, ribbed, or rough, or 
the same containing a wire netting within itself, 144 cents per pound: 
Provided, That all the above glass and cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, 
when ground wholly or in part (whether or not polished), otherwise 
than for the purpose of ornamentation, and rolled, cylinder, crown, 
and sheet glass, not less than one-cighth inch in thickness, when ob- 
secured in any manner, shall be subject to the same rate of duty as 
plate glass.” 

It will be seen that by no stretch of the imagination could rolled 
glass (not sheet glass), fluted, figured, ribbed, or rough, or the same 
containing a wire netting within itself, pay a higher rate of duty than 
1% cents per pound. The purpose of the proviso, which specifies that 
the above types of glass and cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, when 
ground wholly or in part (whether or not polished) is to prevent the 
importation of semifinished plate glass into this country at the rate 
specified in paragraph 221. The distinguishing characteristic (also the 
item of much the greatest cost) between plate glass and rolled and 
cylinder glass is that the surfaces of plate glass are ground and 
polished. 

In the act of 1922, paragraph 222 provided for semifinished plate 
glass (the exact wording is “cast polished plate glass, finished or un- 
finished, and unsilvered"’). However, the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives inserted in paragraph 222 a most com- 
prehensive definition of plate glass, “The term ‘plate glass’ when used 
in this act means glass wholly ground and polished on both surfaces.” 
Hence paragraph 222 as now drafted makes no provision for duty on 
semifinished plate glass, and consequently the proviso in paragraph 221 
is introduced so that semifinished plate glass shall be assessed in ac- 
cordance with the rates established for plate glass in paragraph 222, 
If this proviso were omitted, it would be possible to import into the 
United States glass that were 99 per cent finished and have it assessed 
at the rates applicable in paragraphs 219 and 221. 

Therefore it will be clearly seen that there is no “ joker" in para- 
graph 221 relating to “Rolled glass, fluted, figured; ribbed, or rough,” 
but that the so-called “ joker,” or proviso, is inserted in this para- 
graph to prevent the fraudulent importation of semifinished plate glass 
at rates below those intended by both the Ways and Means Committee 
and the Senate Finance Committee. 

R. B. TUCKER. 

On behalf of the— 

AMERICAN PLATE GLAss Co. 
Epwarp Forto Prare Grass Co. 
LIBBEY-OWENS GuAss Co. 
NATIONAL PLATE Giass Co. 
STANDARD PLATE Gruass Co. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., 
Barberton, Ohio, February 17, 1930. 
Senator Stmnon D. FESS, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0. 

My DEAR Senator Fess: I want to thank you for your prompt re- 
ply to my letter regarding tariff changes on soda ash and bicarbonate 
of soda. 

In view of the fact that quite a number of your fellow Senators have 
an entirely wrong opinion regarding plate-glass industry, I am taking 
the liberty of inclosing herewith a clipping from a Pittsburgh paper 
which I think will indicate that this industry needs the same-high 
efficiency in both management and manufacturing which any other 
industry requires in this country in order to attain successful results. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, yours sincerely, 
H. A. Gaur, Vice President, 
STANDARD PLATE ASKS NOTE EXTENSION 
By George H. Snyder 

The note holders’ protective committee of the Standard Plate Glass 
Co. has appealed to holders of the $3,000,000 6 per cent notes due on 
March 1 to accept payment for 75 per cent of their holdings in cash 
and to grant an extension of six months for the payment of the remain- 
ing 25 per cent. 

Under the plan the company will also pay the interest due on March 1 
and the extended portion of the notes will bear interest at the rate of 6 
per cent. The committee states that the company will not be in a 
position to meet its obligations unless 75 per cent of the note holders 
agree to the extension. 

The Bank of Pittsburgh National Association has been named as 
depository for the committee, which consists of S. B. Congdon, James D. 
Chambers, G. C. Watt, and W. B. Purvis. T. H. Eddy is secretary. The 
committee states that the company appears to have made a sincere 
effort to meet its obligations to note holders, and the opinion is ex- 
pressed by the officers that they can meet the full amount of the notes 
if a reasonable time is given, 

HAS $2,250,000 AVAILABLE 

Officers of the company expect to have $2,250,000 available for distri- 

bution to note holders on March 1, the date of maturity: This is 
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equivalent to 75 per cent of the face amount of the notes, together with 
interest for the 6-month period coming to a close. After paying this 
amount the company will have left a net working capital of about 
$400,000. 

The company owns a plate-glass manufacturing plant at Butler, 
which, together with a gas producing and gathering property furnishing 
the fuel supply, was valued at $4,850,284 by the American Appraisal Co. 
in 1923 and which is now carried on the books at $3,097,452. The com- 
pany also owns a modern warehouse in Cambridge, Mass., purchased in 
1923 at a cost of $419,715, and the site of its abandoned plant at 
Springdale, which is appraised by competent real estate men at 
$425,000. There are no other encumbrances on these properties. 

MAY SELL PROPERTIES 


The committee did not state how the company intends to raise the 
money to meet the extended portion of the notes, but it is generally 
believed that attempts will be made to dispose of the portion of these 
properties which is not essential to the production of glass. 

Recently the paint business of the company, with a plant on the 
North Side, was sold to H. K. Watson and his associates for a substan- 
tial sum. The warehouse at Youngstown was sold to the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. Other warehouses at Boston, Buffalo, and Cincinnati 
are being closed down. Operations of most warehouses are believed to 
have been unprofitable, so that the liquidation will result in a saying in 
expenses and the sale of inventories will add to cash. 


BUSINESS AT LOSS 


Due to reductions in prices following seyere foreign competition, the 
company’s operations have been at a loss for the past three years, and 
for five years the preferred-dividend requirements have not been earned. 
Dividends are in arrears on both the preferred and prior preference 
stocks. 

In the first nine months of 1929 a net loss of $290,579 was shown. 
This compared with a loss of $346,564 in the corresponding period of 
1928. In the full year of 1928 the company lost $490,374, compared 
with a loss of $517,510 in 1927. 

The company has been endeavoring to meet current competitive condi- 
tions by improving production facilities. The abandonment of the 
Springdale plant was followed by modernization work at Butler, which 
increased capacity at that plant to an output equal to the former 
capacities of both plants and which resulted in lower production costs. 


CONTROL OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I submit for publication in the 
Recorp an article appearing in Public Utilities Fortnightly, by 
J. F. Shaughnessy, chairman of the Public Service Commission 
of Nevada, being a very interesting article on the public utilities 
question. - 

Mr. Shaughnessy has served 23 years as a member of the 
Nevada Railroad Commission and of the present Public Service 
Commission which later took its place; he has been chairman 
since 1919. He has had many years of practical experience as 
a railroad man. He worked up from the position of brakeman 
and conductor to that of supervisor in charge of reconstruction 
on the Santa Fe and then on the Colorado Southern Railroad. 
In 1904 he became assistant superintendent in charge of trans- 
portation on the Southern Pacific Railroad. He has for years 
been a close student of public affairs and especially those relat- 
ing to railroads and public utilities. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Public Utilities Fortnightly, February 6, 1930] 

THE CASE OF THE HOLDING COMPANY—A PRESSING PROBLEM IN REGU- 
LATION—WILL THE POWER OF THE STATE COMMISSIONS BE STRENGTH- 
ENED, OR THE PROCESS OF CENTRALIZING CONTROL OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 
IN WASHINGTON BE EXTENDED? 


By J. F. Shaughnessy, chairman Public Service Commission of Nevada 


Regulation is the policy which has been adopted by the people of our 
country for the purpose of dealing out even-handed justice as between 
its utilities and railroads and the recipients or patrons of services ren- 
dered by these public agencies. 

This policy has been adopted in lieu of anything approaching a state- 
wide or a nation-wide plan of governmental operation. 

With minor exceptions and for all practical purposes the States re- 
main in full regulatory control of the public utilities under the jurisdic- 
tion of their various commissions, although it is recognized there is a 
possibility, based on later-day decisions of our United States Supreme 
Court, of the Federal Government invading this fleld of activity, and 
this despite the fact that the railroad services, electrical services, gas 
services, truck and bus services, and other utility services are essentially 
local in their characteristics. 

Whether justified or not, an adverse public sentiment has been 
aroused against holding companies, which is exerting an unfavorable 
influence against the private operation of public utilities under State 
regulation, and the trend is toward Federal control, 
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The Federal Trade Commission has been engaged in the collection and 
preparation of all information available on intercorporate relationships, 
and the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate has been con- 
ducting hearings on proposed legislation to create a new Federal agency 
with jurisdiction over communication and power companies engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

It is obvious that one of the primary purposes of these inquiries ix 
te secure information which will enable Congress to determine what 
ought to be done to bring holding companies under public control if the 
problems which they present are found to be such as to warrant legisla- 
tion. These investigations are the outgrowth of a widespread opinion 
that because of intercorporate relationships and interstate activities the 
operating companies are evading complete regulation under the system 
of State supervisien, 

It is contended that in some cases companies purchase public-utility 
properties at prices in excess of real value and turn them over to hold- 
ing companies at a profit, and that these holding companies thereafter 
turn them over to operating companies for operation, resulting in detri- 
ment to either the using or investing public. It is contended that the 
investor desires and is entitled to sound securities, while the consumer 
is entitled to just and reasonable rates; that there is no room for 
pyramiding values and operating tosts in the public service; that these 
holding companies exact unreasonable service charges from the subsidi- 
ary operating companies to cover executive, security, material, and con- 
struction services; that these are matters of such importance that they 
should be subject to regulation as to their fairness, and that there has 
been a refusal on the part of some holding companies to disclose the 
details of those charges before commissions and courts. 

To the extent that these allegations are true it must be admitted that 
they will not stand the test of fair analysis and if persisted in must of 
necessity fall under the ban of just public condemnation. It is, of 
course, one of the major functions of the State commissions to prevent 
such practices. 

There are, without doubt, benefits to be derived by the public from 
the operation of large holding companies that control a number of util- 
ity companies. The principal advantage lies in the ability of the small 
utility to finance its new construction and additions and betterments at 
lower cost for quantity purchase of materials and at moderate rates of 
interest through the medium of the holding company. The holding com- 
pany, with its many companies and activities, is able to maintain a staff 
of experts in every line of public-utility endeavor, such as auditors, en- 
gineers, and finance experts. These experts would not be available to 
any one small company except at prohibitive cost. Through larger pur- 
chases of materials and supplies the holding company should be able 
to secure better prices for the subsidiary. The holding company is also 
able to maintain an organization for the construction of utility proper- 
ties, which should effect economies in the cost of new construction for 
subsidiaries. 

There are two outstanding difficulties in the attempt by States to reg- 
ulate the relations between holding companies and their operating 
subdivisions : 

(1) The fact that holding companies are very often not public utili- 
ties; and 

(2) The interstate character of many of these organizations, 

The lack of control of local State commissions over interrelated 
companies has been indicated in varlous State telephone rate cases 
where the company involved is a subsidiary of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. Because they are beyond the power of the State 
commissions the fairness of the charges made by the holding company 
can not be, accurately determined, and as a rule the holding company 
is loath to supply the required information for rate investigations. 

An important decision on the question of contracts between these re- 
lated companies was rendered in the year 1923 by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, wherein the principle was announced that a State 
commission may not adopt the functions of the public-ttility manage- 
ment, and that a contract between a parent company and an operating 
company will not be disturbed unless a clear showing is made of fraud 
practiced by the parent company or a clear showing of undue influence 
exerted on the officers of the subsidiary company to induce or influence 
them to enter into the contract in question. (Missouri ex rel. South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. v. Public Service Commission (1923), 262 
U. S. 276; 67 L. Ed, 981; P. U. R. 1923C, 193; 43 Sup. Ct. Rep. 544; 81 
A. L. R. 807.) More recent decisions of the Supreme Court aid in 
explaining this proposition. 

The two outstanding public utility cases of the year 1929 were decided 
by the United States Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Stone speaking for 
the court in able and well-reasoned opinions. (United Fuel Gas Co. v. 
Railroad Commission (1929), 278 U. S. 800, 73 L. Ed. 390, P. U. R. 
1929A, 433, 447; 49 Sup. Ct. Rep. 150; United Fuel Gas Co. v. Public 
Service Commission (1929), 278 U. S. 822; 73 L. Eä. 402; 40 Sup. Ct. 
Rep. 157.) One case originated in Kentucky and the other in West 
Virginia. 

The Kentucky decision is of more than ordinary importance, for the 
reason that it strikes directly at the vice of the holding company with 
its intercorporate relations and contracts which have been set up for 
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the purpose of concealing excessive earnings and preventing benefits 
that flow from the improvement in the art and from an increased 
yolume of business reaching the public. 

The United Fuel Gas Co., through its controlled company, the War- 
field, did a natural-gas business in Kentucky, West Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania. As it comes from the ground natural gas contains gasoline. 
In former years the United Co. extracted this gasoline and sold it. In 
a previous rate case before the West Virginla commission involving 
the same properties, that body had held that 50 per cent of the net 
return from the sale of the gasoline should be credited to the gas 
business of the United Fuel Gas Co. 

To escape from the effect of this requirement a subsidiary, the Vir- 
ginia Gasoline & Oil Co., was organized in West Virginia and a contract 
was entered into by which the United was to receive one-eighth of the 
gross profits from the gasoline extracted. The holding-company issue 
arose out of the prescription of rates for natural gas by the Kentucky 
commission, which the United Co. attempted to have enjoined. Denial of 
an injunction in the lower court was affirmed. On the subject of the 
contract with the Virginia Gasoline & OIl Co. the Supreme Court, 
speaking through Mr. Justice Stone, said: 

“The West Virginia Public Service Commission having held that 50 
per cent of the net return from the sale of gasoline should be credited 
to the gas business, the United Co. organized a corporation, the Vir- 
ginia Gasoline & Oil Co., and conveyed to it its gasoline-extraction 
plant, receiving the stock of the new corporation in exchange, 

“Later it turned over this stock to its own stockholders, of which 
there are but two, both corporations, in the same proportions in which 
they held stock in thé United Co. It entered into a contract with this 
subsidiary by which it receives one-eighth of the gross profit from the 
gasoline extracted. * * + 

“ We need not labor the point that a public-service corporation may 
not make a rate confiscatory by reducing its net earnings through the 
device of a contract unduly favoring a subsidiary or a corporation owned 
by its own stockholders. (Cf. Chicago & G. T. R. Co. v. Wellman 
(1892), 143 U. S. 839, 845; 36 L. Ed. 170, 179; 12 Sup. Ct, Rep. 400.) 
We recognize that a public-service commission, under the guise of estab- 
lishing a fair rate, may not usurp the functions of the company’s direc- 
tors and in every case substitute its judgment for theirs as to the 
propriety of contracts entered into by the utility; and common owner- 
ship is not of itself sufficent ground for disregarding such intercor- 
porate agreements when it appears that, although an affiliated corpora- 
tion may be receiving the larger share of the profits, the regulated 
company is still receiving substantial benefits from the contract and 
probably could not have secured better terms elsewhere, (Missouri ex 
rel, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. v. Public Service Commission 
(1923), 262 U. S. 276, 288; 67 L. Hd. 981, 986; P. U. R. 1923C, 193; 
43 Sup. Ct. Rep. 544; 31 A. L. R. 807. Houston v. Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. (1922), 259 U. S. 318; 66 L. Ed. 961; P. U. R. 1922D, 
793; 42 Sup. Ct. Rep. 486.) 

“ But this case Is not of that class.” (The italics are ours.) 

The Kentucky commission's order fixed a price of 32 cents per thousand 
cubic feet. It was shown that the Warfield paid to the United 30 cents 
at the State line, leaving a margin of but 2 cents for the cost of dis- 
tribution and profit. In holding this contract of no significance in 
determining a reasonable rate to be charged by the distributing com- 
pany the court said: 

“Gas is sold by the United Co. to the Warfield Co, at the State line 
at 80 cents per thousand cubic feet, but in view of the history and inter- 
corporate relations of the appellanta it is not contended that this con- 
tract rate is of any controlling significance in determining the propriety 
of the rate fixed by the commission. For this purpose appellants do 
not deny that they, with respect to their entire property and business, 
may bé treated as a unit, and we so treat them.” (The italics are ours.) 

The case is of unusual interest because it is thus made clear that a 
public utility can not defeat the right of a State to fix reasonable rates 
through the device of reducing apparent earnings by giving unduly 
favorable contracts to related companies, The right of a State to 
examine the base of such contracts is affirmed. 

While this case did not involve a contract for technical services by a 
holding company, but one where earnings were attempted to be con- 
cealed by the subterfuge of another corporation whose stock was held by 
the stockholders of the parent company, by analogy, however, the 
ruling made establishes the right of regulating authorities also to ex- 
amine such contracts and to disallow the disbursements called for by 
them if they are found to be unreasonable or excessive. 

The holding on the subject of the contract points the way in settling 
a matter which has been a source of vexation to regulating authorities 
for a long time, It will have a pronounced effect upon the discharge by 
those authorities of their duties in those cases that involve contracts 
between closely related corporations which hereafter come before them 
for consideration. The decision also throws light on the court's opinion 
in the Southwestern Bell Telephone case, supra. 

The United Fuel decision, supra, is of major importance because a 
holding company for the future may not, because of its intercorporate 
relations, so execute contracts with its subsidiary companies as to 
enable it to withhold actual costs incurred, or of increasing the rate 
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level to a point resulting in a higher return than would otherwise be the 
case, or of confusing a trial court when the question of confiscation is 
in issue. The reasonableness of the operating expenses is a fundamental 
element, equally as important as valuation in a rate case, and such 
investigations are to be clearly distinguished from managerial prerog- 
atives, For this reason the decision means that something better must 
be pleaded than a mere statement that the contract is presumed to have 
been entered into in good faith and that to overcome this presumption 
it was incumbent upon the State authorities attacking it to make a 
showing to the contrary. (Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. v. Spill- 
man (1925) 6 F. (2d) 663, P. U. R. 1926A, 330.) 

It also means that in so far as such intercorporate contract affects 
a member company, the cost actually assignable thereto shall be pro- 
duced before the regulating tribunal, instead of the holding company 
refusing to do so on one pretext or another, as in the past. (Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. v. Whitman (1925) 3 F. (2d) 938, P. U. 
R. 1925D, 407.) The question of jurisdiction intervened in the Whit- 
man case, but it is fair to assume that the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. will not again raise such an issue. 

In another case (Idaho Power Co. v. Thompson (1927) 19 F. (2d) 
547, P. U. R. 1927D, 388) Federal District Judge (now Circuit Judge) 
Dietrich severely criticized the plan of a subsidiary company, under 
review before him, making regular payments to Its holding company to 
cover construction costs, and then making a present-day price reproduc- 
tion valuation and alleging that rates were confiscatory, without allow- 
ance for the economies and benefits that flowed from the holding com- 
pany’s management and construction services which had gone into op- 
erating expenses and reduced the amount of the net income. This was 
a three-judge case, and the court refused to grant an injunction, and 
very properly so, it seems. 

The foundation for similar action noted in the Idaho Power case, 
supra, bas been laid by the Supreme Court of Michigan in ordering the 
ousting of the Michigan Bell Telephone under the statutes of that 
State. (People ex rel. Attorney General v. Michigan Beil Telephone Co. 
P. U. R. 19298, 27, 224 N. W. 438, decided March 29, 1929, amended 
June 20, 1929.) The court held that because of stock ownership and 


control of the Michigan company by the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., the latter was not, under the statutes of Michigan, entitled to make 
a valid contract with the operating unit in question, or, in other words, 
make a contract with itself, and, therefore, the Michigan company should 
not have the right and privilege of credit in a computation of rates 
for payments made by it to the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
under the license contract purporting to exist between the parent and 


meniber companies in question, But, on June 20, 1929, the court 
amended this order to provide that “nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to affect the right of the Michigan Bell Telephone Co, upon 
its making proof thereof, in accordance with the requirements of due 
procedure, to have included in such computation of rates the reasonable 
value of the services rendered and the facilities furnished by the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co.” 

The significance of the court's finding is, of course, manifest. The 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. will, in Michigan, and throughout 
the other States, under its forward-looking president, desire to cooper- 
ate fully under the terms of the amended order of the Michigan Supreme 
Court, to the end that only actual management and construction costs 
may be charged against its many patrons, and within which the regu- 
lating tribunals will be able to appraise the benefits and economies that 
flow from participation in wholesale construction, material, and manage- 
ment costs of the company. 

The lack of power of State commissions over Interstate companies 
may be overcome by Congfess lodging in the State commissions power 
to regulate companies which, although operating interstate, are engaged 
primarily in the local distribution of the public-utility service. 

State commissions may be empowered to exercise Federal powers, and, 
by the adoption of uniform rules of procedure, better results can be se- 
cured by the State officers who are in close touch with the people, who 
understand local conditions and who are known to the people, and in 
whom the people have confidence, being their selected representatives. 
In this connection the power of Congress to provide for this dual co- 
operative plan of machinery, or the exercise of concurrent jurisdiction, 
and to designate State officers as agencies, was validated by the United 
States Supreme Court when we were preparing for war in the selective 
draft cases (245 U. S. 366, 62 L. Ed. 349, 38 Sup. Ct. Rept. 159), 
wherein the court held that the act of Congress was not void as a delega- 
tion of Federal power. 

The principle of utilizing State commissions in cooperation with Fed- 
eral agencies for the purpose of regulation has found its way into the 
regulation of railroads and is now proposed in pending legislation re- 
specting interstate regulation of motor-vehicle transportation, telephone, 
power, radio, and airplanes, The plan is cumbersome at best and en- 
tirely too slow and expensive, especially in so far as giving prompt and 
efficient relief to the people is concerned. If this policy is to be con- 
tinued, State commission laws should be amended to give jurisdiction 
to all State commissions to act as regulating agencies; in fact, under 
Federal authority, for the prompt disposition of cases that are altogether 
local in character, 
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Much has been said before congressional committees and on the floors 
of the Senate and House about the beauty and efficiency of regional and 
district cooperation between Federal and State regulating tribunals, but 
definite action has not as yet been taken to see that it was or is ade- 
quately nourished, This is the outstanding defect in the cooperative 
plan. The people should not be led to believe that because Congress 
has provided for cooperative regulation between Federal and State com- 
missions that it will function efficiently unless a sufficient appropriation 
is in each case made by which the expenses of State commissioners shall 
be defrayed when participating in such cooperative capacity. Otherwise 
failure looms ahead, Congress must provide adequate appropriations 
to take care of such dual exercise of regulation if this policy is to be 
continued. 

For these reasons a division of the work of regulating between Federal 
and State tribunals is imperative in order to prevent overburdening the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the one hand, and on the other 
completely destroying the exercise of regulation over local railroads and 
utilities within the various States and which should be kept close to the 
people; otherwise the hardship of proceeding before cooperative State 
tribunals and thence on appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will so complicate the hearings and disposition of cases and the ex- 
pense thereof to litigants as to make regulation practically prohibitive 
to the small operators, 

As to small telephone, power, stage line, or short-line railroads, 
operating in part interstate, but rendering essentially local service, it 
will work a real hardship upon the public that receives these services 
or that is waiting for these services, if it is required to go into hearings, 
rehearings, and arguments, which may well require two or three years 
for disposal, and which we know from experience has not been unusual 
in other cases. The cost of such procedure becomes prohibitive to the 
small operator and is, therefore, not in the public interest unless it is 
desired to give a complete monopoly to the large operating or holding 
companies. It will take from the people of the various States that 
initiative which they are able ‘to exercise to-day, The percentage of 
interstate stage, power, and independent telephone business of to-day is 
entirely too meager to justify an appeal to some Federal tribunal at 
Washington. These agencies are in the formulative stage and should 
be allowed so to remain under such regulation as the respective States 
may exercise over them. In this manner there will be opportunity ac- 


corded for individual initiative and improvement in the art of furnish- 
ing transportation and utility services and of haying it done by people 
who are respected citizens of the various Commonwealths, and without 
the intervention of representatives from -large financial centers far 


removed from the people who are being served. 

After the passage of the transportation act a cooperative agreement, 
pursuant to section 13 of the interstate commerce act, was executed and 
has been in the process of growth since that time. It provides for the 
joint hearing of rate and service cases, or it may be assumed any other 
kind of a case by State and Federal commissioners sitting jointly, in- 
yolving two or more States, a group, a district, or the United States as 
a whole. 

This plan has been working with more or less success. The States 
have demonstrated unqualifiedly their disposition to do their full share, 
but the practical effect of it has been to nullify almost everything in the 
way of an intrastate regulation of rates and other necessary police 
regulations. It has been of inestimable advantage to the railroads, be- 
cause of the avoidance of a multiplicity of hearings and suits, but while 
unifying the regulations imposed it has disclosed a serious defect in the 
machinery by the slowness with which it operates. 

Manifestly, the State commissions have justified their good faith and 
their desire to give to the carriers a fair deal; and they have long since 
justified the conclusion enunciated by Chief Justice Taft, in construing 
the cooperative principle of the transportation act in the Wisconsin 
Passenger Fare Case (257 U. S. 563, 66 L. Ed. 871, P. U. R. 1022¢, 
200, 215, 42 Sup. Ct. Rep. 232, 22 A. L. R. 1086), wherein he said: 

“+e œ +œ in practice when the State commissions shall recognize 
their obligation to maintain a proportionate and equitable share of the 
income of the carriers from intrastate rates, conference between the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the State commissions may dispense 
with the nectssity for any rigid Federal order as to the intrastate rate, 
and leave to the State commissions power to deal with them and in- 
crease them or reduce them in their discretion.” 

Many commissioners view with apprehension the present state of 
affairs and are exasperated with the frequent disregard by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of its relation with State commissions, and then 
quickly recognize the tremendous scope and multiplicity of the questions 
calling for attention and which must be handled by the Federal com- 
mission. There is apprehension, and not without reason, that the pres- 
ent system of regulation will break down entirely, or reach almost the 
equivalent thereof, by such long, drawn-out proceedings as thoroughly 
to discourage the public at large and force it to seek other remedies, 

Yet, in the face of these conditions, we find a demand for the loading 
of additional duties upon the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

It is to be hoped that in any Federal legislation which may be enacted 
as a result of the present investigations, Congress will utilize the State 
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regulating commissions to the fullest practicable extent as the machinery 
with which to make regulation complete, 

The State commissions can regulate with the greatest efficiency, be- 
cause those agencies are already in existence and are familiar with the 
problems which arise in the course of public regulation. Congress has 
already provided for the utilization of State commissions in its authori- 
zation of cooperative procedure and the use of the services and facilities 
of such commissions in carrying out the purposes of the interstate com- 
merce act. In the Selective Draft Cases and related cases (245 U. S. 
866, 62 L. Ed. 849, 88 Sup. Ct. Rep. 159) the Supreme Court of the 
United States has held that the act was not void as a delegation of 
Federal power to State officers who acted in an administrative capacity 
on draft boards. The way is, therefore, open by which Congress may, 
while occupying the field within which it has jurisdiction, keep the 
regulation of commerce close to the people. 

Whatever conclusions the Federal Trade Commission and the Senate 
committee may reach in regard to legislation and whatever recommenda- 
tions may be made to Congress, the State commissions should be pre- 
pared to recommend such changes in their laws pursuant to a uniform 
plan as will retain regulation. 

Legislation by Congress at this time should go no further than to 
provide that holding companies be defined as “ public utilities " and made 
subject to regulation for the purpose of ascertaining the actual costs 
and benefits in rate cases coming before the State commissions; that 
these commissions may exercise jurisdiction over security issues of these 
and other interstate public utilities within their respective States, and 
that the commissions may exercise authority to require the production 
of all records of the outside holding company which bear upon the rela- 
tionship of that company to the local utility. 

It is believed possible for most State commissions that have broad 
general power to regulate a holding company, within the rules now laid 
down by the United States Supreme Court, which actually exercises con- 
trol of management and operation of an operating company or companies 
within its jurisdiction by regarding the two as one and the same; in 
other words, by disregarding the corporate fiction, 

Much of the difficulty lies in the fact that many of our State commis- 
sions have not assumed to exercise many obvious powers which they 
possess over these holding companies, and which can be enforced by 
appeal to the courts when necessary. 

It should also be borne in mind that the Supreme Court has laid down 
the rule that while a State commission may not regulate interstate 
power, natural gas, and water at its source it can nevertheless regulate 
it at the points of delivery. (Pennsylvania Gas Co. v. Public Service 
Commission (1920), 252 U. S. 23, P. U. R. 1920E, 18; Public Utilities 
Commission v. Attleboro, Steam & Electric Co. (1927), 273 U. S. 83, 
P. U. R. 1927B, 348.) Moreover, it has laid down the rule that while 
the States may not interfere with interstate stage operations, they can 
apply adequate road taxes, require indemnity bonds, grant or deny right 
to operate intrastate, and provide for regulation of local rates and 
services (Motor Vehicle Cases, 267 U. S. 307, P. U. R. 1925C, 483; 267 
U. 8. 317, P. U. R. 1925C, 488; 235 U. 8S. 610, 622; 242 U. S. 160, 167; 
266 U. S. 570, 576, P. U. R. 1925C, 231; 271 U. S. 583, P. U. R. 1926D, 
483)—all of which is seemingly necessary for the time being. 

Continued private operation, under the regulation of State commis- 
sions, seems to be the best possible method of bandling public utilities. 
It is merely a matter of working out a problem connected with State 
control rather than the abolition of it and the substitution therefor of 
added Federal supervision of local matters. 

There is the alternative of strengthening State regulation or of the 
centralization of control in some Federal department. The former is 
preferable and the latter should not be considered unless it becomes 
absolutely necessary. 


OHIEF JUSTICE HUGHES 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I submit an article published in 
the Washington Star of yesterday entitled “Chief Justice 
Hughes?” which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., February 23, 1930] 
CHIEF JUSTICE HUGHES—“ He WALKS UPRIGHTLY,” Is CHARACTERIZATION 
Deemep Firrinc—His Works WHICH BENEFIT PUBLIC RECALLED 
By Silas Hardy Strawn, former president of the American Bar 
Association 

To make an appraisal of Charles Evans Hughes in 3,000 words is as 
difficult a task as that recently assigned to Mr. Coolidge when he was 
asked to reduce the history of the United States to 500 words, to be 
used as an inscription on a national memorial. 

Merely to list all the laws, statutory and common, for which Mr. 
Hughes is responsible, all the positions of honor and trust which he has 
occupied, all the offices which he has filled, all the public services he has 
rendered, all the nationally and internationally important decisions he 
has rendered, all the tasks affecting the common welfare that he has 
been called upon to perform, all tbe important cases in which he has 
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participated as counsel, would more than fill the space available for an 
appraisement of the man designated by President Hoover to become the 
eleventh Chief Justice of the United States. There is an almost ir- 
resistible temptation to follow the course of the hurried and harried 
book reviewer confronted with a new and unabridged edition of Webster's 
Dictionary, who wrote, simply and truthfully: “ No book could contain 
more and better words than this one. We cordially recommend it to 
our readers, one and all.” 

So it is with Charles Evans Hughes. No life, probably, could be filled 
with more and better deeds in the service of the public, 


BENEFIT TO FUTURE GRHNERATIONS 


There are widows and orphans, some of whom probably never have 
heard of Mr. Hughes, and children as yet unborn, who have benefited 
or will benefit by a task well performed by Mr. Hughes 25 years ago. 
Out of the investigation of insurance company practices that he con- 
ducted as counsel for a legislative committee came laws in practically 
all States that put an end to abuses which were a fraud upon policy- 
holders and their dependents and a fountainhead of corruption of public 
officials. The insurance business, as the result of Mr, Hughes's work, 
became a public trust instead of a public swindle. 

Twenty-four years ago a newspaper man wrote of Mr. Hughes: 

“Drect not only physically but mentally and spiritually, his carriage 
signifies backbone, One can feel his moral And mental fiber.” Words 
as true to-day as they were then! If I were required to characterize 
Judge Hughes now in 3 words instead of 3,000, they would be: “He 
walks uprightly.” 

To write of this man in superlatives is now easy; it is “ the accepted 
practice.” It is difficult to believe there was a time when, engaged in 
the turmoil of political warfare, Mr. Hughes was described as “a 
human icicle,” “the Baptist Pope,” and “a perambulating feather 
duster.” Through all those days Mr, Hughes continued straight on his 
course, deigning neither to notice nor to reply in kind to his vitupera- 
tors. In the Hughes make-up there is no rancor, no sense of personal 
grievance, no capacity to bate, no tendency to unreasonable anger. In 
a judge there can be nothing more desirable than the absence of these 
qualities, 

JUDICIAL TEMPERAMENT HABITUAL 


In fact, it may be said of Mr. Hughes that be carries his judicial 
temperament with him wherever he goes. It was more than eight 
years ago that this fact first impressed itself upon me. Mr. Hughes 


(then Secretary of State) and I were playing as partners against 
President Harding and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler on the Chevy Chase 


golf course near Washington. Mr. Hughes's ball rolled to the bottom 
of the deep ditch across the thirteenth fairway. To extricate it required 
half a dozen or more strokes. Mr. Hughes proceeded to take them, 
calmly, apparently unperturbed, and without any comment, profane 
or otherwise, on his bad luck. President Harding stood by with a 
smile of utter enjoyment and, as Judge Hughes made the last stroke 
that extricated the ball, the President said: “ Mr. Secretary, that was 
a wonderful demonstration of Baptist faith.” 

No less calm and controlled was Mr. Hughes in 1916 when, after 
four days of doubt and confusion, it at last became reasonably ap- 
parent that he had been defeated in the presidential election by a 
narrow margin of 8,806 votes in California that gave Wilson the State's 
23 electoral votes. Less than 4,000 votes stood between mughes and the 
Presidency out of a total popular vote of nearly 18,000,000; yet Hughes 
took his defeat calmly, quietly, uncomplainingly. ‘There were no re- 
criminations, no charges of “betrayal” by members of his own party, 
no charges of fraud against the other party. To Mr. Hughes it was 
just another election, and he proceeded to resume the practice of the 
law, which he had quit when he became Governor of New York in 1907. 
It is just that quality of calmness about Mr. Hughes that is responsi- 
ble for what little criticism there has been of his appointment by 
President Hoover. 

NOT A “ FLAG-BEARING CRUSADER ” 

Mr. Hughes is not, never has been, and never will be a flag-bearing 
crusader against the wrongs of the world. Crusaders are necessary; 
they have their place in the world; but, very distinctly, the judge's 
bench is not the place for a man bent on reforming the social scheme 
and government of the Nation. It is in the legislative assemblies, in 
the Congress, and in town-hall meetings that the proposals of crusaders 
must be considered and put to the tests of common sense and common 
welfare. The judges on the bench must take the law as they find it 
and apply it to the controversies that arise in the varied contacts of 
men, ‘Their inner attitude must necessarily be that they do not even 
know any of the parties to the litigation. Before them all men must 
be of the same stature, whether captains of industry or workers in the 
mines and factories. The judicial bench most emphatically is not the 
place for what may be termed, without invidious reflection, the “ re- 
former.” Our whole system of government contemplates a judiciary 
free from bias, prejudice, or enthusiastic zeal to exploit some personal 
hobby. 

Mr. Hughes always has known the difference in duty as between the 
judge and the advocate. He has been both judge and advocate—but 
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never simultaneously. Whether serving as judge or acting as advocate 
there always has been a mental balance that precluded use of his 
great powers in a spirit of vindictiveness or disregard of the rights of 
others, He never has posed as a reformer, even in the days when he 
was a candidate for office and “reforming” was popular. Yet, as a 
matter of fact, when elected he brought about more reforms of a prac- 
tical, needful, and durable nature than had been advocated by pro- 
fessed and professional reformers. 


HUGHES’S GUIDING SPIRIT 


To anyone who will take the time to study the whole Hughes career 
it is plainly apparent that the guiding spirit, the animating motive, of 
the man throughout all the years has been to do well whatever job he 
undertook. If he had engaged himself to defend the action of some 
great corporation in conducting its business in a manner charged by the 
Government to be an unlawful restraint of trade he gave to that de- 
fense the full measure of his great legal and intellectual resources. If 
he was hired, as a young and comparatively obscure lawyer, by a legisla- 
tive committee to investigate the dealings of gas companies and insur- 
ance companies charged with extortion and imposition upon the public 
he gave the people’s cause every atom of his energy, intellect, and talent. 
If, in later years, he was called upon to defend labor union officials who 
had called a strike charged by the Government to be a violation of law 
he gave himself as unstintedily to their cause as he did to that of a 
corporation client whose fee might be $100,000 or more. 

A glance at the Hughes career interprets the character of the man 
appointed to preside over the highest court of the land. 

He was no pampered son of the idle rich. His father was a Baptist 
minister in a small New York town who had come to this country from 
Wales. His mother before her marriage was Mary Catherine Connolly, a 
school-teacher. His paternal grandfather had been identified with the 
founding of the American Bible Society in London, An uncle had been a 
preacher in Wales. With such an ancestry it was almost inevitable 
that Charles Evans Hughes would find his interest in the serious mat- 
ters of life. 

HOW HE PREPARED FOR COLLEGE 


Largely under his mother’s and father’s tutelage, he gained his prep- 
aration for college. When he had finished at Colgate University, at the 
age of 19, he taught Greek, mathematics, and French in a small school 
for a year, because he possessed little money with which to further his 
own education. Then he came to New York City and studied law for 
two years at Columbia University, meanwhile securing a clerkship in a 
law office. When he was admitted to the bar in 1884 he had no rich, 
powerful clients or friends. He added to what income he derived from 
his early clients by tutoring in law night after night. 

Seven years after entering the practice of the law he left the practice 
to accept a law professorship at Cornell. His health was impaired and 
it did not seem likely that he would return to the struggle necessary 
in the practice of the law. But two years later he was back in New 
York City, again engaged in the practice of his profession. Not for 10 
years more was he to emerge from the obscurity of a hard-working 
lawyer in New York's busy world. In 1905, upon the recommendation 
of one of his clients, he was employed by a committee of the New York 
Legislature to assist in the investigation of the practices of certain gas 
companies, 

INQUIRY THOROUGH AND EFFECTIVE 

Hughes conducted the investigation with a thoroughness and effective- 
ness that won general approval and commendation. Here for the first 
time was revealed to the public generally the quality of his intellect. 
The intricacy of the involved affairs of 31 gas companies, the intercorpo- 
rate financial transactions, the maze of figures on corporate books con- 
cealing instead of revealing transactions were never baffling or discourag- 
ing to Hughes. He cut through entanglements and made clear and simple 
what had been done and that which was needed for public protection. 

Logically, he was the man to conduct the investigation of the insurance 
companies, authorized a little later by the legislature. But before ac- 
cepting employment as counsel in that investigation Hughes asked and 
was given assurance of freedom of action. He had been told that the 
investigation would be “called off” or “toned down.” Newspapers 
charged that he had been employed to “ whitewash" the situation. 

Within a few weeks after assuming charge of the investigation 
Hughes had won the admiration of those who had demanded the most 
searching and thorough of investigations. He had revealed that the 
funds of policyholders throughout the Nation were being used to enrich 
officers of the companies and their friends and relatives; that huge 
sums of money were being paid to politicians for favors granted; that 
money and property which should have been held in trust for the aged 
and for widows and orphans were being dissipated for the private gain 
of trusted individuals. 

EXAMPLE OF HIS METHODS CITED 


Some of the transactions were so shielded by concealing book entries 
that even those who made the entries were unable to explain their im- 
port. On one occasion, for instance, when a minor official who had 
charge of the books and was obviously honest and willing to give what- 
ever information he possessed, was unable to explain certain entries. 
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Hughes himself took charge of the books during the noon recess of the 
investigating committee. At the end of the hour he put the witness on 
the stand again and by a series of questions elicited information that 
revealed clearly, not only to the committee but to the witness himself, 
what disposition had been made of money and securities that belonged 
to policyholders, but had been diverted to officers’ private purposes, 

Mr. Hughes's capacity to “see through” complicated situations and 
transactions, to grasp essentials quickly and as quickly discard from 
consideration nonessentials and the immaterial, is a never-failing source 
of amazement. This quality was never more clearly revealed than on the 
morning in 1920 when he appeared in Indianapolis to represent in Fed- 
eral district court scores of officials and members of the United Mine 
Workers of America, including John Lewis and William Green, They 
had been indicted, together with a number of mine operators, some of 
whom I represented, on charges of conspiracy to violate the Lever Act 
by calling a strike, refusing to furnish coal, closing down coal mines, etc, 

Mr. Hughes, up to the time of his arrival In Indianapolis, had not seen 
the amended pleadings. They were long and involved. Scores of pages 
charged violation of the law, couched in the usual tntricate, difficult 
legal verbiage, Any ordinary lawyer would have desired several days 
at least to examine these pleadings before venturing to make an argu- 
ment upon them in court. 


QUOTES NUMEROUS DECISIONS 


Mr. Hughes sat down and in the half hour or so before court con- 
vened he rapidly glanced through the document, turning over page after 
page with methodical regularity and amazing concentration. Then, when 
court opened, Mr. Hughes rose and made an argument lasting four 
hours, in which he attacked the validity of the indictment on a number 
of grounds. He cited case after case, as decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States and various other courts, in substantiation of his 
contention. As he proceeded, he called by volume, number, and page 
for the reports of the cases he cited, and when the volumes were brought 
be read the cogent parts of the decisions. His arguments eyoked the 
ardent admiration of not only every lawyer in the courtroom but of the 
judge, a jurist of long and wide experience, who said that it was the 
most maryelous exhibition of legal knowledge and skill that he had ever 
witnessed. 

So great is Mr. Hughes's legal talent, so apparent the depth of his 
knowledge, so dignified and commanding his appearance and manner, 
that there evolved quite naturally what might be termed “the Hughes 
myth.” It is not dissimilar to the Coolidge and the Wilson myths— 
that they were not ordinary mortals, but either oddities or demigods; 
that they were totally lacking in “human” qualities. 

For years in New York State Mr. Hughes was referred to as a 
“human icicle.” It was said that he realized his aloofness and separa- 
tion from the affairs of “ ordinary ” men and had expressed the plaintive 
wish that some one would slap him on the back and call him “ Charlie.” 
Similarly newspapers referred to his “ baffling austerity and dignity.” 

HIS LIFE CONDUCTED ON PRINCIPLE 

There probably never was a sound basis in fact for these allusions. 
Mr. Hughes is naturally different; he always has been a busy, fully 
occupied man, engaged in important affairs. He has had little time to 
be a “back slapper" and “glad hander” himself. His is a life of pur- 
pose conducted on principle. Yet there is not and never has been any 
“holier than thou” attitude about him. 

I have known Mr. Hughes for 15 years, and during the last 10 years 
have had the good fortune to be associated with him in the work of the 
American Bar Association and professionally in a number of cases. I 
say “good fortune” advisedly. No lawyer, whatever his attainments, 
would consider it to be “good fortune” to have Mr. Hughes as his 
opponent! And like all who have had any degree of personal contact 
with him, I have found one of his outstanding characteristics to be a 
respect for and tolerance of the opinions and judgments of others. 

There is never any effort on the part of Mr. Hughes to impress others 
with his superiority of intellect. He manifests no desire to occupy 
the middle of the stage. Nevertheless, he usually is the center of in- 
terest in any gathering of men or women, simply because of his lucidity 
of statement, clarity of vision, and depth of knowledge based on a vast 
experience. His law cases, for instance, have touched almost every 
ficld of human endeavor—vyaudeville billing, railroad operation, repre- 
sentation of the Boy Scouts of America, the pottery business, patent 
litigation, radio broadcasting. 

CLASSED HIGH AS DINNER GUEST 


Mr. Hughes is both interesting and congenial. There is no suggestion 
of excess ego, nothing of the “oracle” about him. He is a delightful 
dinner guest. He has a sense of humor and a fund of stories. He 
seldom, if ever, talks about himself. He even has human tastes in 
food, for the chances are about 50 to 1 that if he accepts one’s invita- 
tion to luncheon his order will be “ scrambled eggs and ice cream”! 

From very early days he has been possessed of a quick wit that has 
aided him in his legal work. During the insurance investigation of 
25 years ago, for instance, his examination of a certain witness elicited 
the statement that "“ The early promoters of our company, sir, had a 
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pure spirit of philanthropy and benevolence to start a company which 
they believed to be a missionary enterprise, so to speak.” 

Mr, Hughes gravely listened to that tribute to the witness's company, 
and then, when he had finished, quietly said to the official: 

“Well, you have made a very full explanation and treated it as a 
missionary enterprise. The question comes back to the salaries of the 
missionaries,” 

It is the strength of character that one instinctively senses in any 
contact with Mr. Hughes that has served to place him on a pedestal 
and contributed to the growth of the myth that he is, somehow, “ not 
human.” 

That strength of character was early manifested. In the midst of 
the Insurance investigation in 1905 he was approached by an influen- 
tial delegation who tried to persuade him to accept the nomination for 
mayor of New York City. It was an offer of a tempting kind to a 
man still comparatively young, both in years and the practice of his 
profession. Hughes did not hesitate in reaching a decision; and that, 
by the way, is another of the attributes that haye contributed to his 
success and great influence. He has none of the appearance, even, of 
a man who habitually argues or wrestles with his conscience or sense 
of duty. He does not have to hesitate in deciding between what is 
right and what is wrong. His instinct tells him what is right. 

In the instance of the mayoralty offer he wrote to those who had 
endeavored to persuade him: 

“In this dilemma I have simply to do my duty as I see it. 
Judgment I have no right to accept the nomination. A paramount 
public duty forbids it. It is not necessary to enlarge upon the impor- 
tance of the insurance investigation. That is undisputed. It is deal- 
ing with questions vital to the interests of millions of our fellow citi- 
zens throughout the land. It presents an opportunity for public service 
second to none and involves a correlative responsibility. I have de- 
voted myself unreservedly to this work. It commands all my energies. 
It is imperative that I must continue unembarrassed and with unim- 
paired efficiency. But it is entirely clear to me that this can not be if 
I accept the nomination.” 

If he could be fair to the people, he could also be fair to the corpora- 
tions, even though his whole political future might be imperiled. As 
Governor of New York, in vetoing a bill limiting railroad fares to 2 
cents a mile, he said; 

“ But injustice on the part of railroad corporations toward the public 
does not justify injustice on the part of the State toward the railroad 
corporations. We shall make matters not better but worse if to cure 
one wrong we establish another. The fact that those in control of rail- 
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road corporations have been guilty of grossly improper financiering, and 
of illegal and injurious discriminations in charges, points clearly to the 
necessity of effective State action, but does not require or warrant arbi- 


trary reprisals, In dealing with these questions democracy must dem- 
onstrate its capacity to act upon deliberation and to deal justly.” 


HIGHLY PRAISED BY LABOR PAPER 


“ Procorporation!” shouted his critics of 25 years ago, just as they 
are shouting the same thing to-day. Yet in the few years he sat as 
governor in the statehouse at Albany one-third of all the labor laws 
ever enacted in New York were placed on the statute books. Of him 
the Legislative Labor News, recognized organ of the State Federation 
of Labor, said after his resignation in 1910: 

“ Now that Governor Hughes has retired from politics and ascended 
to a place on the highest judicial tribunal in the world the fact can be 
acknowledged * * © that he was the greatest friend of labor laws 
that ever occupied the governor's chair at Albany. * * * With such 
a record of approval and suggestion of progressive legislation in the 
interest of humanity to bis credit, it is easy to belleve that human rights 
will have a steadfast and sympathetic upholder in the new Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States.” 

And so there comes to preside over the highest court of the land a 
man who is human enough to confess that he likes best to read “a good 
blood-and-thunder swashbuckling romance or good old-fashioned de- 
tective story” and divine enough to wire the convention which nomi- 
nated him for governor: “I shall accept the nomination without pledge 
other than to do my duty according to my conscience"—a pledge 
rigidly adhered to, to the amazement and discomfiture of the politicians. 

There will now again be associated with the other great lawyers on 
the courts a man who has an unequaled record of accomplishment in 
public affairs; successful negotiation of the Washington naval agree- 
ment of 1921 with the other great powers; useful service on the World 
Court; useful and invaluable service at the Pan American conference 
at Habana, when the peaceful relations of the nations of two continents 
were imperiled; negotiations of settlement of the troublesome Mexican 
problem; constructive investigation of our military aircraft situation— 
to mention only a few of if many brilliant achievements of public 
benefit, 

NOTED FOR DISPATCHING BUSINESS 
Hughes brings back to the court his great ability to dispatch busi- 


ness—as important in the proper administration of justice as in the 
conduct of commercial affairs, And he brings back to the court the 
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guiding principle expressed in his address to newspaper men in 1922, 
when he was Secretary of State; 

“A public officer has always got to remind himself and he ought to 
say every morning as he approaches his task: ‘I am a servant and 
it is my business to see what I can do for the American people. I am 
not a boss, and my little authority or great authority that I happen to 
have for a day is not a personal perquisite.’" 

Through his term as Chief Justice of the United States Judge Hughes 
will give to his clients—now all the people of the Nation—splendid 
character, great ability, wide experience, and tireless industry. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR GOFF ON WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask leave to have inserted 
in the Recorp an address by my colleague the senior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] at the annual meeting of the 
Society of the Sons of the Revolutien in the State of West 
Virginia, at Clarksburg, W. Va., on the 22d instant. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxrp, as follows: 


THE VOICE OF WASHINGTON 


Patriotism belongs to the men and the women who are the conscience 
of a nation. The strength, the industry, and the civilization of this 
Republic depend on individual character—that indefinable quality that 
has made our citizenship freer in body, broader in mind, and cleaner in 
conscience than any other people in all the world. 

The trouble with our country to-day is that we are patriots in war 
and slackers in peace, It takes just as high a type of courage, just as 
exalted a patriotism to fight the enemies of orderly government in the 
days of peace as it does to fight the enemies of the Nation in times of 
actual war. Lawlessness, envy, hate, and selfishness are the greatest 
menace to our civilization. If this Government is to endure, these 
indulgences and such practices must cease. Frankly, I can not under- 
stand the viewpoint of the man who would destroy his Government by 
weakening the structure upon which it stands. If a man is a patriot, 
how can he deliberately violate the law of his country? If he does 
violate it, it is because he lacks individual moral courage, You can 


not, in these disturbed days of peace, call him a patriot who seeks to 
promote his selfish interests or seeks by disloyalty and premeditated 
pretense, to bring discredit upon those principles which make for his 
country’s good. We must bave plain, common, everyday justice and a 
recognition of justice by the people of this country. 
what justice is. 


Every man knows 
He knows it because he demands it. We are not 
patriots simply because we join a church or become members of some 
civie club expressing patriotic motives. We are not patriots if we lack 
sincerity in dealing with each other. We are not patriots if we pose 
in public as one kind of man and in private as another. We are not 
patriots if we are demagogues or hypocrites in public life. We are not 
patriots if we seek to please rather than to say and do what is right. 
We are not patriots if in our hearts we lie to gain a temporary end and 
postpone a lasting victory rather than tell the truth. 

In the Constitutional Convention over which George Washington pre- 
sided he uttered these immortal words. He had taken no part in the 
discussions of the convention, but at the crucial crisis in its proceedings 
he arose from his chair and in ‘tones of suppressed emotion said : 

“Tt is too probable that no plan we propose will be adopted; perhaps 
another dreadful conflict is to be sustained. If to please the people we 
offer what we ourselves disapprove, how can we afterwards defend our 
work? Let us raise a standard to which the wise and the honest can 
repair, The event is in the hands of God.” 

Here was true statesmanship. Here was individual courage. Here 
was true manhood. And it is only by such degrees of patriotism, real 
and personal, in our everyday lives that we can discharge our obliga- 
tions to home and country and so live that they who have died shall not 
have died in vain. 

Our fathers and our mothers produced this Nation, and they made 
it great. And, what is better yet, they believed in the religion of the 
Bible and the morality of the Bible’s religion as the sole and only 
safeguard against the evils of civil and political despotism. Their 
Christian belief and their inspired faith saved them from morose 
pessimism and criminal revolt, against things as they are. You are the 
people, “stern men and women with empires in your brains” who 
create and sustain civilization, and you are capable of transmitting it to 
posterity. You are the class that has gained the control of industry, 
and from your frugality has come the surplus savings—the capital that 
employs labor and creates enterprise. But do you ever pause and reflect 
whither we are drifting? Are you consclous that our civilization hangs 
trembling in the balance? It is not the first civilization of the world. 
Six thousand years ago, back in Egypt, there was a marvelous civilization 
replete with the courtesies and the amenities of life. Then, too, there 
were the wonderful days of Greece and Rome—the cultured and the 
refined periods of Pericles and Horace—only to be followed by centuries 
of darkness. Go to any museum, and there ponder if such is our 
destiny, “ whether the lion and the lizard shal! keep the court where 
Jamshyd gloried and drank deep" and what can or will save us. Amer- 
icans are accustomed to crown themselves with flowers, and to regard 
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a republican form of government as a natural condition. That such 
a government is mortal and can die is a thought so entirely foreign to 
our conception of a republic that it is folly in the minds of some to 
discuss it. A glance at history does not lend encouragement to this 
cheerful view. „Venice had a republican form of government for 1,100 
years; Carthage for 700 years; Florence, 300 years; and Rome, 500 
years. We have lasted now 149 years, and if we should continue 300 
years more we would go down in history as one of the most splendid 
and shortest lived among the wrecks of nations. If we do go down, 
have you wondered where the world will find a new birth of progress? 
Obviously, not in Europe; and, if not there, is the potency of stability 
to be found only in the yellow millions of the Far East? Therefore, is 
it not our duty to put our house in order—remembering the old chal- 
lenge concerning those upon whom the tower of Siloam fell. “ Unless 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” We must have more statecraft 
and less partisan politics, We must have men who will go forth softly 
with hope and purpose, striving always for a greater economic equality 
and a better understanding between rich and poor. We must have men 
who will appreciate that it is “ fitter being sane than mad” and “ safer 
being meek than fierce.” 

The future of this Nation rests with those who will take the time to 
think, and with those who can grasp a major and a minor premise, and 
then, drawing a conclusion therefrom, never desert it. There is no cure, 
no solution for this world unrest except the building up of human 
character within and without. This, my countrymen, is a Government 
of laws and not a Government of men. Reverence for the law depends 
upon the ideals and the standards of citizens such as you, and when, 
for the promotion of their private interests, men and women disobey 
and scoff at the law, they are aiding the cause of anarchy and promot- 
ing the rule of the mob. They are sowing dragons’ teeth, and they need 
not be surprised when they find that no judicial or executive authority 
can save them or the country from reaping the harvest of the rabble. 

This is not a Government of absolute powers. It is a Government of 
clearly defined and specially designated powers, and the Constitution 
embodies and reflects these fundamental] principles. The Constitution is 
not a static instrument, but an ever-changing document, sensitive from 
generation to generation to the needs of the most progressive nation 
in the world. In its essential principles are to be found the social, the 
moral, the political, and the religious philosophy of the ages. 

In framing the Constitution the Yathers were solicitous to make an 
end of autocracy in every form, and they meant the autocracy of the 
mob no less than that of the crown. They proceeded upon the theory 
that there should be no arbitrary power in any sovereign, single or col- 
lective, abstract or concrete, and they proclaimed in permanent form 
that there are certain rights and liberties which should never be subject 
to encroachment or abridgement by a minority or even by a majority of 
th people. And why did they do this? Because they established the 
democracy of America with a thousand years of Anglo-Saxon liberty and 
law behind it. 

The world to-day is afflicted with impoverishment, unrest, and misin- 
formation, a poisoning of the public mind against the very safeguards 
of free institutions. Mankind is thinking too much of its rights, and 
too little of its duties. We are justified in seeking our rights, but not 
in seeking them blindly. There must be no betterment of class at the 
expense of humanity. The issue is moral, not political. There must be 
a change in the individual attitude. We must stop thinking in terms of 
class and begin to think and act in terms of impartial justice. Mere 
professions of loyalty without acts of devoted patriotism will not do. 
We must perform to the fullest measure. There must be respect for 
law. Without it life, liberty, and property are insecure. Without it 
civilization falls back to the chaos and brutality of primitive times. 
The man who works with head and hands owes an obligation. The man 
with capital owes an eyen greater obligation. Every person is a national 
servant; otherwise he has no rights and is entitled to no consideration 
under our form of government. 

We have offered the individual an opportunity to make the most of 
himself, to seek his fortune as he will, to enjoy the fruits of his honest 
toll, and to hold whatever social or political position his personality 
and his education fit him to command. Under such a system of gov- 
ernment we have not solved all the problems of mankind, and we have 
not been able to make everyone prosperous and happy. But we bave 
made wonderful strides toward these ends, and in so doing we have 
incurred the admiration and the envy of a watchful and jealous world. 

The war did not leave the world as it found it. It will never be 
quite the same. It will have no place for idlers and social slackers, 
Rank will reside not in birth or weaith or oflice-holding caste, but in 
ability and achievement—tbe twin sisters of tolerance and moderation, 
without which there can be neither inspiration, progress, nor justice. 

We are told that this country is not truly democratic, because the 
condition of all the people is not the same. But when did democracy 
guarantee similarity of condition to all people and grade mankind to a 
dead level? There will always be inequality wherever there is individ- 
ual opportunity. No two human beings have the same ability, the same 
temperament, the same tastes, or the same physical powers. There- 
fore, of necessity, some men progress more rapidly than others, secur- 
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ing larger rewards and gaining greater enjoyment. This is all due to 
intellectual and physical inequalities—differences in aptitude and ability. 

The only way it can be removed is to substitute tyranny for liberty, 
and to hold all men down to that level of accomplishment which is 
within the reach of the weakest and the most incompetent. Such a 
policy would deprive men and women of the pursuit of happiness in 
order to gain a false and artificial equality, and overlooks the funda- 
mental truth that the real value of man lies not in what he has but 
in what he is and what he may become. No one can truthfully deny 
that every individual has the inherent right to develop his native 
powers and to use and to enjoy the fruits of his own efforts. 

The present awakening life of the world demands reality, not adorn- 
ment; worth, not cleverness; character, not intriguing success. The 
tendency is invincible, inexorable. It is the purpose of the age, and 
it is bound to win in the end. As Shaw Desmond puts it in his critical 
work, Labor—the Giant With Feet of Clay— 

“Let it never be forgotten that the only justification for any govern- 
ment is that it selects leaders superior in purpose and spirit to the 
rank and file of those who select them; and that if the electorate can 
not and will not choose the master minds, then democracy will be 
thrown upon the scrap heap of eyolution as one more experiment which 
has been tried and failed.” 

This is our country and our home, and if we are to go on as a people 
we must live as a nation ready to exact service and loyalty from all 
within our gates. God has placed upon our heads a diadem and laid 
at our feet wealth and power beyond definition and beyond calculation, 
but we must not forget that we take these gifts upon condition that 
justice and mercy shall hold the reins of power and the upward 
avenues of hope shall be free to all the people. I preach the doctrine 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity. There is nothing to add, nothing 
to retrench. They are the supreme steps of the supreme ladder, All 
the man is there. This means that every man who loves his country 
and reveres his home shgll place life above gold and country above 
class. This means that we must forget our differences and conflicting 
interests and putting aside selfishness in all its forms realize that 
there is in this Nation a common meeting ground broad enough and 
great enough to embrace the social, the industrial, the civil, and the 
political interests of all of our people. 

No nation can be untrue to man, poor as well as rich, without sooner 
or later paying the penalty. Indifference in civic matters is the canker 
at the root of our free institutions. It is patriotism gone to seed. We 
have been too much absorbed in our own private affairs. We have not 


eared enough for the priceless fabric of liberty transmitted to us as the 


most precious of heritages. In our ease and our comfort we have for- 
gotten that every gift is accompanied by the obligation to do. All we 
have to do is to be true to ourselves and America will save and lead 
mankind. The dangerous element in our land to-day is the man who 
indulges in perverse discourses and teaches the people to want what 
they can not haye. Nature will not yield her gifts except in return for 
effort. If we do not give, we can not take. Agitation, idleness, and 
contempt for the rights of others means oppression, debt, poverty, and 
misery. Justice is not a thing to be talked about—it is a thing to be 
administered in the courts, It is the warp and the woof of all liberty. 
It is not a fanciful theory; it is an attainable concrete condition. It 
may be difficult to obtain when people are disturbed by opposing 
motives and swayed by conflicting interests, but this is not a rogue’s 
world or a fool's paradise. Liberty is the truth lived 100 per cent— 
and the truth is the eternal harmony of things under God—in a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people. My friends, 
our institutions have not been fairly tried, because ever when called 
upon to do something for them, we begin in a spirit of self-fiattery to 
criticize and to make excuses. We need not only admonitions to con- 
siderate diligence, but exhortations to patriotism. Upon our dead selves 
as stepping stones we have not risen to higher things. The Nation 
needs men of integrity, purity, vigor, judgment, and vision. It needs 
men to answer its questions truthfully and correctly to solve its prob- 
lems. It needs men to stand in the hard places and to fight the hard 
battles. In short, it needs men who are not afraid of the brawling, 
babbling demagogues and the unprincipled circumventing politicians 
who, for selfish and sordid reasons, with their honor rooted in dishonor, 
have made our people believe that they are constantly being cheated, 
deceived, and tricked, until confidence is destroyed and honor is always 
questioned. 

The men and the women of these United States are proud and honest. 
They love their country, and they respect its institutions. They know 
that every citizen is a stockholder and that it is his and her duty to 
forget their bias and ignorant prejudgments and to unite for the common 
good if they would benefit themselves personally and each other col- 
lectively. They also know that if they approve politically what they 
condemn in their moral or business life that they have not only failed 
in their civic duty but they have entered the wedge that will destroy 
them individually and nationally. And yet we must teach those who do 
not know as well as those who have forgotten that American history 
is but the story of the advance guard, and that our Government rests 
upon the solid foundation of an ideal—the ideal of liberty, justice, and 
humanity, emergent above the ruins of absolutism. This ideal, with its 
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commanding influence around which our daily life is centered, is the 
ideal for which our fathers died, and which they embodied and em- 
balmed in the American Constitution, which for generations has been 
the outward and the visible means by which our state and national 
blessings have been secured. My countrymen, we have Lere among us 
men and women bred in every land under the sun, and they, like our 
ancestors, were each and all of them lured by the call of freedom. 
They came to escape the tyranny of autocracy. They should not be 
and they can not be loyal here or anywhere to the capricious whims 
of the despotism from which they fled or the gipsy politics of those 
who would ruin some for others and others for some, Our people know— 
and if they do not know, they must be taught and made to know—that 
it was here in these United States there was first inangurated the 
grandest march of liberty and the repudiation of monarchy and chi- 
canery that ever gilded the pages of history. They must be made to 
develop a growing intelligence toward the past, that has made us what 
we are, and never forget that it was here that those immortal prin- 
ciples were first conceived that caused reyolution to rise in fire and 
go down in freedom amid the ruins and the relics of oppression, 
Yes; they must be made to recognize and appreciate that it was here 
in the “Republic across the sea” that the beacon of liberty first 
blazed, and that due to the heroism of our fathers freedom has erected 
her altars here, where the genuises of the earth worship at her feet. 
And here in America, this garden of the west, here in this land of 
aspiring hope, where equality is equity and talent is power, the exile 
of every land has found a home where his youth may be crowned with 
happiness and the sun of life’s eyening go down in the unmolested 
belief in a divinely glorious immortality. 

If there be a place on earth where the human mind,. unfettered by 
tyrannical institutions, may rise to the heights of intellectual grandeur, 
it is here. If there be a government or a country where the human 
heart, in public and in private, may burst forth in unrestrained adula- 
tion to the God that made it, it is here, where the immortal heroes of 
1776, 1812, 1861, 1898, and 1917 established and preserved these United 
States of America as a land where our citizens are happy and free and 
where their homes are the homes of a charitable, honest, open-minded, 
brave, and unselfish race. 

By wisdom, industry, morality, and valor this Republic has arisen to 
stand against the world. Our principles, ever evolving unto perfection, 
are the best and our opportunities superior to any yet offered to man. 
But there will be darkness in the days to come, dangers for our courage, 
temptations for our virtues, doubts for our faiths, and sufferings for our 
fortitudes. We all know that these are mere necessary stages in any 
human growth. These dangers will come from within. The worship 
of self, the love of power, the lust for gold, the decay of public faith, 
the weakening of domestic virtue, and the Jack of private worth—these 
are the perils that threaten our future, the traitors that infest our 
camp. There can be no peace between them and our safety, nor can we 
avoid them and turn back. It is not enough to rest upon our past. 
No man nor nation can stand still. We must mount upward or go 
down. We must grow better or lapse to worse. It is the eternal law 
and we can not change it. The future rests with us. The fate of 
humanity may be in our hands. The pleading voice choked with the 
sob of the ages is lifted to us. It beseeches us in the name of God, in 
the name of charity, in the name of justice, to be brave, generous, con- 
sistent, and true, never to become prodigal and recreant, lest we, too, 
go the way of the earlier nations. It entreats us to be virtuous, patri- 
otic, sincere, and, above all else, to sustain our Constitution the highest 
law and to love our country. Oh, bow incarnate is this love of country. 
We can not tell what it is, but let the flag unfurl and rustle above our 
heads, and then how consciously we feel it in our hearts and hear it 
through the windows of our soul. 

We do not need the “isms” here—socialism, imperialism, radicalism, 
or public ownership of domestic utilities, or State or national control 
of private business enterprises; but we do need honest, frank, capable 
men in private life and private pursuits—men who have standards of 
morals and conduct higher than insatiable insensate appetite and igno- 
bie, base, and brutish selfishness. 

Some one has said: ‘‘ No just cause ever dies, and no evil cause ever 
lives in perpetuity.” The sepulcher of the centuries is filled with the 
bones of dead evils, slain by man in his climb toward God. You may 
build, build in your pride and power, as deep as the continent, build as 
high as the Himalayas, but if you build upon human wrong or human 
injustice, the hour will come when somewhere the heart throb of a 
wonran or the pulse of a babe will beat down the edifices you rear, topple 
it in ruins about your nerveless, helpless feet. This is true, and we 
know It. 

This is the best Government the world has ever seen, for the obvious 
reason that it has worked out best in practice. Yes; for thousands of 
years the God of our fathers kept this country hid from kaisers, anar- 
chists, kings, and czars, and then in His own good time sent Columbus 
to find the way, not for the craven or the coward but for those who 
loved liberty actively and positively, and who will always be ready to 
guard it and defend it, never forgetting that American liberty has 
secured a higher degree of happiness for a greater number of people for 
a longer period of time than any other scheme or device ever struck oft 
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by the brain or the purpose of man. I would leave with you such a 
conception of what America must be if this Government is to continue 
and realize the hopes of those who sacrificed their all for what we 
enjoy to-day. And this greatest Republic of all history, this greatest 
hope of humanity, will know no disaster and its career will ever be 
onward and upward through the dawning of a more perfect day, if we— 
you and I and all who truly love America and have faith in America— 
will match our faith with sincere consecrated effort to realize American 
ideals. 

There is a great painting which tells of American activity. A 
prairie schooner with its oxen toiling westward bearing a family to 
some undiscovered home. Above the carayan hover the angels of 
faith, hope, and love, pointing the way to go. Below is the spirit of 
commercialism, and above the spirit of idealism; and the plodding, 
toiling life of America marches and struggles on between the angels 
and the soil, In the conflict of these two forces lies the problem of 
our future. And will it ever be said that Lord Byron was right 
when he contemptuously exclaimed: “ What is democracy, if it is 
not an aristocracy of blackguards?" Or that the truth was with 
Mazzini who defined democracy as, “the progress of all, through all, 
under the leadership of the wisest and the best.” Everything depends 
on the answer, 

There is a bridge at Geneva where two rivers meet. One, the Rhone, 
has come down between green pastures and runs clear as a crystal in 
a channel broad and deep; the other, the Aar, is a glacial torrent, 
tumultuous with melting ice, For a time the muddy torrent seems to 
overwhelm the placid Rhone, but soon the glacial impurities dis- 
appear and the Rhone sweeps onward, undisturbed and unpolluted, to 
the sea, So meet the forces of commercialism in our American life, 
and as we lean over the “ bridge of time,” it seems that the resulting 
river is destined to be a turbulent glacial stream. But from the 
fountains of our glorious past, the springs of liberty are sending down 
their full supply, until, let us hope, the purer currents of unselfishness 
will subdue the rush of commercialism and the Rhone of American 
democracy shall tranquilly flow on to the ocean of its destiny, trans- 
parent with faith, unyexed by strife, and free from envy and greed. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES—PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his secre- 
turies, who also announced that the President had approved and 
signed the following joint resolution and bill: 

On February 19, 1930: . 

S. J. Res. 40. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting the 
President to extend invitations to foreign governments to be rep- 
resented by delegates at the International Congress for the Blind 
to be held in the city of New York in 1931. 

On February 21, 1930: 

S. 3398. An act to enable the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission to carry out and give effect to certain approved 
plans, 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


Mr. President, at the close of the session on 
last Friday we had reached Schedule 11, page 169, wool and 


manufactures of. I desire to proceed now to the consideration 
of that schedule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Schedule 11 is before the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole and is open to amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I submit an amendment on 
page 169, line 10; I move to strike out “ 40s ” and to insert “ 44s.” 

Mr. President, I wish to make a brief statement about the 
wool schedule. The Senate has voted for a duty of 34 cents a 
pound on the clean content of wool. It has greatly increased 
the rate on wool by-products and wool wastes, in paragraph 
1105, by 140 per cent over existing law; that is to say, it has 
raised the rate from T14 cents on wool rags to 18 cents, which 
is an increase of 140 per cent. 

The effect of what the Senate has done on the wool schedule 
is greatly to increase the tax upon cheap or low-priced clothing 
and to leave a relatively low tax, as compared with the tax 
upon the cheaper clothes, upon the finer products; in other 
words, the woolen schedule as it stands to-day is the antithesis 
of what all assert to be a sound principle of taxation. 

It has been asserted over and over again that taxes should be 
imposed upon those who are best able to bear them, and that 
they should be reduced upon those who are least able to bear 
them. If that be a sound principle, the wool schedule as it 
stands to-day is the direct opposite of that principle. Not only 
has the duty upon virgin wool been increased from 31 cents to 
34 cents a pound but the duty has also been increased upon all 
wool by-products, upon all wastes and rags, that necessarily go 
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into the making of the cheaper fabrics. The price of suits for 
women and for men, of overcoats for men, and of coats for 
women and of all knit wear for the children of the poor in the 
United States will be greatly increased under the wool schedule 
as it stands. 

We talk about sugar. The iniquity of the bill as it stands 
to-day is in two schedules—wool and rayon. They are the twin 
iniquities in the tariff bill. 

Mr. President, I offer this amendment and wish to make a 
brief statement and then ask for a record yote on the amend- 
ment. The woolgrowers came before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and, through Mr. Hagenbarth, representing the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, testified as follows—I am quoting 
Mr. Hagenbarth’s language: 


Among these wools that come in, Mr. Chairman, I will admit, as a 
woolgrower, and as president of our association, that there is some 
criticism of the last tariff on the clean-content basis. We have studied 
it very carefully, and have approached it with a great deal of fear and 
timidity. I refer to the fact that the lower bracket of wools—that is, 
wools known as 44s in New Zealand, or BA—4s in South America, and 
below that, down to 30s and 32s in a few cases—have been bearing 31 
cents a pound duty. That results in a rather high equivalent ad 
valorem when you figure it out. To-day that rums as high as 72 per 
cent. It has been higher. 


To-day upon finer than 44s which are selling in London at 
30 cents per pound there is an ad valorem equivalent of 103 
per cent, and if the 84-cent duty be applied, as the Senate has 
already voted it, there will be an ad valorem equivalent of 113 
per cent upon the coarser wools, 

But to continue to read from the testimony of Mr. Hagenbarth, 
representing the National Wool Growers’ Association : 


Inasmuch as we do not produce those wools in this country in any 
volume, the woolgrower is very willing, as in the case of carpet wools, 
to consider, with proper safeguards, so that there will not be inroads 
made into his wool, quarter-blood and up, that a lower rate of duty 
should be written on those low wools, properly safeguarded as to the 
line of demarcation, so that there can not be faulty administration, and 
so that our domestic wools used for clothing can not be impinged on. 


I ask the Senate to give special attention to this language; 


Let us say we had a tariff of 36 cents a pound on clean wool for 
clothing purposes, The tariff on these low-grade wools might be reduced 
to 24 cents a clean pound. It would equalize, in large measure, that 
inequality and remove that objection, and not seriously injure the 
American woolgrower. We do not want to adopt a dog-in-the-manger 
policy by saying “ We do not need it and we don’t want anybody else to 
have the advantage of it.” We are trying to be a little bigger than that. 


I repeat, that is the language of the representative of the 
woolgrowers. He suggested that 24 cents a pound on the lower- 
grade wools would be adequate and proper, because, he states, 
we do not produce those wools in the United States. 

The effect of my amendment, if adopted, would be to strike 
out “not finer than 40s” and to insert “not finer than 44s,” so 
that wools not finer than 44s would be dutiable at 24 cents a 
pound without further amendment. 

Mr. President, let me now read what Mr. Nathaniel Stevens, 
representing the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
had to say upon this point: 


Upon the assumption that it will be the wish of the woolgrowers and 
the policy of Congress to continue the clean-content duty to offset certain 
disadvantages of this method of duty assessment we suggest, in harmony 
with the woolgrowers, that there be a differential between the rates 
imposed upon the higher and upon the 44s and lower grades of wool. 


There is the story Mr. President, as it was given by the repre- 
sentative of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers 
and by the representative of the National Association of Wool 
Growers. 

I have offered the amendment; and now let me direct the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact that when the wool schedule 
was considered in the House the House raised the duty from 
81 cents to 34 cents on wool; but the House inserted paragraph 
1102 (a), which has the effect of accomplishing the precise re- 
sult which the amendment now offered will accomplish. The 
Senate Finance Committee struck out paragraph 1102 (a); but 
be it remembered that the Senate Finance Committee reduced 
the duty on wool from 34 cents, as fixed by the House bill, to 31 
cents. When the bill reached the Senate, however, the duty of 
34 cents as fixed by the House was restored, but paragraph 
1102 (a) was not restored to the bill. So the amendment has 
the effect of making wools not finer than 44s dutiable at 24 
cents, and that is precisely what Mr. Hagenbarth said the wool- 
growers were willing to accept, and that is exactly what Mr. 
Stevens, representing the wool manufacturers said would be 
right and just. 
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Mr. President, wools not finer than 40s for carpet purposes 
are admitted duty free under the Senate bill; that is to say, 
wools not finer than 40s when used for making carpet yarns 
only are admitted duty free. That is the effect of the language. 
Why? Because wools not finer than 40s are noncompetitive; 
we do not produce them ; 9914 per cent of all the wools produced 
in the United States are in no sense directly competitive with 
the wools that are admitted free of duty for carpet yarns. 
Ninety-eight and one-half per cent of the wools not finer than 
44s are not produced in the United States but are imported. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it would seem to be in the interest 
of the woolgrowers to admit wools not finer than 40s for carpet 
making free of duty. I believe it is in the true interest of the 
woolgrower. Mr. Hagenbarth, the representative of the wool- 
growers, so considered it undoubtedly, because he went further 
and said that wools not finer than 44s should, in his opinion, 
be dutiable at 24 cents, if the wool duty was placed at 36 cents, 
as he desired. 

Mr. President, I make this plea for the reason that wools 
not finer than 44s are used in the cheaper cloth; they make the 
cheaper yarns, the cheaper cloth, and, therefore, the cheaper 
clothing. We have greatly increased the duty upon all cheap 
woolen products. By raising the duty upon wool wastes and 
wool rags and by-products of wool we have practically placed 
an embargo upon those products that enter into the manufac- 
ture of cheap woolen cloths, 

The adoption of the amendment I have offered, affecting wools 
not finer than 44s, which are also used for the making of cheaper 
clothing, will tend to mitigate what the Senate has already 
done with respect to wool rags and by-products of wool in 
paragraph 1105, and it can not hurt the true interests of the 
woolgrower. 

Mr. President, I know very well that it will be said that wools 
not finer than 44s might be used in competition with the finer 
wools produced in the United States. If that is true, wools 
not finer than 40s may likewise be used in competition with the 
finer wools grown in the United States; but the woolgrowers 
know very well, since they produce only one-half of 1 per cent 
of the carpet wools, that the admission free of duty of carpet 
wools is not harmful to their interests nor to the woolen and 
worsted industry but that it is helpful to the woolgrower as 
well as to the woolen industry. The admission of wools not 
finer than 44s at 24 cents rather than 34 cents a pound will 
have the same general effect, and will result in continuing in the 
American market the cheaper woolens which the farmer, the 
man who works outside—indeed, the ten millions of our people 
who, according to Secretary Davis, receive 30 cents an hour 
and less—must have if they are to have wool clothes at all. 

I desire to make this additional statement on the general 
subject : 

The wool industry is in a blind alley to-day because of the 
unreasonably high duties that have been written in the wool 
schedule. We have not any export trade, and we never will 
have any export trade. Therefore, our industry must live 
wholly upon the American people. It can live only by impos- 
ing a high and unreasonable tax upon the American consumer. 
Here is the spokesman of the woolgrower making the direct 
and definite statement that a proper differential upon these 
wools not finer than 44s might well be made and should be 
made. Let me quote his language again. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that when Mr. Hagenbarth made that statement it was 
based upon 37 cents on scoured wool. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no! 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes! That is what he demanded. That is 
what he required, he stated in his testimony, in order that the 
industry should live and prosper. It was not 34-cent wool; it 
was not 31-cent wool; it was 37-cent wool. 

Mr. GEORGE, What difference does that make? 

Mr. SMOOT. It makes quite a difference. 

Mr. GEORGE. It does not make any difference at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will explain it in my own time. 

Mr. GEORGE, All right. What difference does that make? 
He said there should be a differential. Therefore what differ- 
ence does it make, just so it is a just and proper differential be- 
tween the wool duty actually fixed upon the finer grades and 
the wool duty fixed upon these lower grades? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have been absent from the 
Chamber, and have not had an opportunity to hear the argument 
of the Senator from Georgia. May I make an inquiry? What 
percentage of wools finer than 44s is produced in this country? 

Mr. GEORGE. One and one-half per cent of the domestice 
consumption. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no! 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The wools produced in this 
country usually are not less than 50s? Am I correct? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the Senator is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The great volume of wools 
produced in this country are between 50s and 60s in fineness? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Now let me read Mr. Hagenbarth’s statement again: 

Let us say we had a tariff of 36 cents a pound on clean wool for 
clothing purposes. The tariff on these low-grade wools might be re- 
duced to 24 cents a clean pound. It would equalize, in large measure, 
that inequality and remove that objection, and not seriously injure the 
American woolgrower. We do not want to adopt a dog-in-the-manger 
policy by saying “ We do not need it and we don’t want anybody else to 
rad the advantage of it.” We are trying to be a little bigger than 

at. 


Mr. President, the woolgrowers before the Finance Committee 
and before the Ways and Means Committee definitely com- 
mitted themselves to this proposition, that wools not finer than 
44s were not competitive with domestic production. About 
98.5 per cent of this production is finer than 44s and 96.5 
per cent of it is finer than 46s; and, as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts says, we get up to 50s before we really find any appre- 
ciable amount of wool clip produced in the United States that is 
competitive with the imports. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr, GEORGE. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, As I understand the Sena- 
tor’s position, he pointed out the fact that wools that are used 
in making earpets come into the country free, because no such 
wools are produced here. 

Mr. GEORGE. One-half of 1 per cent is produced here; 
practically none, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What the Senator is seeking 
to do is to lower the duty on wool used in making cheap cloth- 
ing and from wools that are not produced in this country and 
that are not finer than 44s? 


Mr. GEORGE. That is it exactly; but I am not asking that 
they come in free of duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, No; but the Senator is ask- 
ing a lower duty upon wool that is not produced here than that 
named upon wool of finer grades in the bill? 


Mr. GEORGE. Exactly. I am simply asking for a proper 
differential upon wool not finer than 44s which is not pro- 
duced in the United States. The effect of my amendment is to 
make that wool dutiable at 24 cents per clean-content pound, 
rather than 34 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Which is lower than the 
rate fixed upon virgin wool and higher than the duty on wool 
tags. I assume the Senator is seeking to modify, in part, 
the inequality caused by a specific duty on wool. 

Mr. GEORGH. It is higher than the rate fixed upon wool 
rags. The wool-rags rate as it stands is 18 cents per pound, 
as I recollect. It is actually higher than that; but it will com- 
pensate somewhat for that high duty and will enable the 
American consumer to obtain the cheaper grade of woolen cloth- 
ing of all kinds, men’s and women’s suits, men’s and women’s 
overcoats and cloaks, and all kinds of knit wear for every mem- 
ber of the family. 

Mr. President, it does seem to me that the woolgrowers 
should stand by the statement made by their representative. 
I do not want to repeat what I have said; but the twin sins of 
this bill are wool and rayon. We talk about sugar because that 
has been dramatized. Sugar has a record as clean as an angel 
compared with wool. 

The Payne-Aldrich bill and the act of 1922, higher than the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, were decent schedules compared with this 
schedule. Now, when I ask, in the very language of the repre- 
sentative of the woolgrower, in the language of the represen- 
tative of the woolen manufacturers who spoke before the com- 
mittee, for a proper differential upon these coarser wools which 
are not produced in the United States, or of which the pro- 
duction is negligible, those who are drunk with the idea that 
they can put these rates as high as they please and shut ont 
all possible competition in behalf of perhaps the most pros- 
perous class of farmers in the United States to-day are not 
willing to accept it. 
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Mr. President, 88 States in this Union will pay tribute to 
only 10 States under this wool schedule. Fourteen out of every 
fifteen farmers will pay tribute to one farmer who receives a 
benefit under this schedule, Unless the American people are 
blind, wool and not sugar, rayon and not sugar, will be the 
two schedules that will be the most in mind in 1930 and 1932. 

I do not propose to enter into any controversy about whether 
the President is sympathetic with the rates that are being 
written in this bill by the coalition. No one knows; certainly 
no one on this side of the aisle knows anything more than he 
reads in the papers, to adopt the language of Will Rogers. I 
will say, however, that if Mr. Hoover wishes to succeed him- 
self as President he will hesitate a long time before he will 
approve such a bill as that which sealed the fate of Mr. Taft, 
although approved by Mr. Taft with misgivings and doubts and 
expression of disapproval. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I merely wish to call attention 
to the reason why the House limited this rate to 40s. If we 
adopt the amendment offered by the Senator and make “40s” 
“44s.” then the wools classified as Baghdad, Persian, Sistan, 
East Indian, and Egyptian will be the wools that will be 
imported into the United States, because of the fact that the 
manufacturers can make 44s out of a part of that class of 
wools shipped into the United States. In other words, this is 
what they will do: They will take that fleece of wool shipped 
in here, take the wool from the shoulder of the sheep, and that 
can be made into a yarn finer than 44s, but not to 40s, That 
is all there is to this whole question, in my mind. 

The statement made by the Senator as to what Mr. Hagen- 
barth stated before the committee is virtually correct; but he 
based that upon 36-cent or 37-cent wool. I thought it was 37-cent 
wool, 

The other amendment referred to by the Senator in paragraph 
1102, which provided 44s in that paragraph, was stricken out 
entirely by the committee; and we left it at 40, as provided 
for in paragraph 1101. 3 

That is the situation as it stands. It is for the Senate of 
the United States to say now whether they want to undo what 
they already agreed to do in paragraph 1102, and allow wools 
not finer than 40s to come in at 24 cents a pound. That is 
the whole situation. That is the exact condition; and it is for 


the Senate of the United States to say what they want to do. 


Mr. GEORGHR. Mr. President, just one word more. 

The House placed a duty of 34 cents on wool, and the House 
wrote into the bill section 1102 (a), which is precisely the 
amendment that I offered. That is, my amendment, though it 
comes in another place in the bill, has precisely the effect of 
paragraph 1102 (a), which was inserted by the House, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I say. 

Mr. GEORGE. And it will be remembered by the Senate and 
by the country that the House placed the rate on wool at 34 
cents a pound. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I want to say just a word, 
if I may, before we proceed with the roll call upon this 
question. 

I much regret the motion made by the Senator from Georgia, 
and I much doubt if he realizes the enormous ill that would 
come in case his motion should be agreed to. 

At the time the wool schedule was before the Senate for 
action upon committee amendments, the rate upon clean content 
of wool in paragraph 1102 was thoroughly debated, and the 
Senate after that debate fixed the rate at 34 cents per pound. 

It was thought, by most of us at least, at that time that the 
rate so fixed by the Senate would be applicable to all wools pro- 
duced in this country by American farmers. While the total 
of wool not finer than 44s is not so very great compared with 
the total wool production of this country, there is some pro- 
duction of wools coarser than 40, and, as we fixed the legisla- 
tion before the language of paragraph 1101 placed that produc- 
tion on a duty basis of 24 cents, rather than 34 cents. The 
amount of wools coarser than 40 produced in this country is 
negligible, and I was quite content that that small amount 
might be protected at the lower rate. 

Now, the Senator from Georgia proposes to change the figure 
from 40 to 44, so as to place the 24-cent rate not only upon the 
wool which is finer than 40 but upon the wool bracket from 40 
to 44. In the western portion of my State that includes about 
15 to 18 or possibly 20 per cent of all the wool raised. 

Moreover, Mr. President, I want to call the attention of those 
who have some interest in the livestock industry to what this 
would mean to woolgrowers generally. There is practically no 
pure merino wool on the range. The flockmasters do not find it 
practicable, they do not find it profitable, to operate their 
ranches with purebred merino sheep. The sheep are nearly all 
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crossbred, and the cross with the merino strains are the Lin- 
colns and Cotswolds and other similar breeds. 

The pure-blood flocks of Lincolns and Cotswolds make an im- 

portant contribution to the blood of the range, absolutely neces- 
sary, in my opinion, to make the woolgrowing industry a profit- 
able industry on the range. The wool from these flocks of 
purebred, coarse sheep will largely come within the designation 
of coarser than 44. In other words, it merely means that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia will take away 
from a certain element of our woolgrowers the 34 cents protec- 
tion and giye them a position under a 24-cent rate. 
4 I am not going to argue over again the condition of the wool 
industry. That, I think, was sufficiently presented to the Sen- 
ate before, but I will say in just one sentence that these people 
are not in a position to endure this cut in the rate. It would 
place them in a less advantageous position than they were in 
under the 1922 act or under the 1909 act. They would be dis- 
criminated against more seriously than any of us realize, and 
that part of the industry would simply falter and fail on account 
of our not giving them adequate protection. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that if we are going to have a 
84-cent wool rate for the protection of a great American livestock 
industry we ought to make it cover all wools produced by Ameri- 
can farmers, and that there should not be discrimination and 
no preferential rates, and we ought not to attempt here this 
morning, with no further knowledge than we have, to say that 
certain breeds of sheep may be raised in the United States and 
that other breeds shall not be raised in the United States except 
at financial loss. It seems to me that the Senator might just 
about as well apply his argument to all sheep and to all wool, 
for, after all, his contention is that the proposed amendment 
would make it possible for the consumer to buy his wool sup- 
plies at a cheaper price. That argument, if it were valid and 
sound, would apply to every wool rate to be considered and to , 
every species and kind of product the American farmer might 
grow, 

I earnestly hope the Senate will not recede from its former 
position, will not abandon the policy it adopted before, and will 
not look with favor upon the proposal made by our friend the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, 9944 per cent of the wools not 
finer than 40s are imported and must be imported because we 
do not grow them here. Ninety-eight and one-half per cent of 
wools not finer than 44s are imported and must be imported 
because we do not grow them here. The woolgrowers let carpet 
wools come in free of duty, but they are not willing to let the 
coarse wools, which make the clothing of the poor, come in at 
24 cents. 

The case is just this, the wool people are willing to make it 
possible to put the cloth upon the floors of the poor, but they 
are not willing to make it possible to put clothing upon the 
backs of the poor, 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, we have permitted carpet 
wools to come in free of duty—that is, under the refund ar- 
rangement—because we do not produce carpet wools in this 
country, and inasmuch as we do not produce carpet wools here, 
we see no sound season for making the American people pay an 
enhanced price for those wools. 

Our only purpose is to protect American industry and the 
American producers of wool in this country. We are, therefore, 
willing to make a concession to the carpet users. But the wools 
between 40 and 44, we do grow to some extent, and we weave 
them into cloth. They are used in our country in the coarser 
worsteds and they are used in the tweeds of all kinds, and in 
blends. They are wools which are competitive, I ought to add, 
with mohair, and the Senator’s amendment not only would do 
injury to the growers of the coarse wool in this country but 
would do inestimable injury to those farmers in this country 
who grow mohair. The blow he is seeking to strike is so serious 
that I want to protest against it with all the force I haye. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COPELAND (when his name was called). On this mat- 
ter I have a pair with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr, Fess]. 
If he were present, he would vote “nay.” If permitted to vote, 
I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr, McKELLAR (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr, 
TOWNSEND], and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GIL- 
terr], who is not present. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. I trans- 
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fer that pair to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr, BAmp] 
and yote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MoNARY. I desire to announce the following general 
airs: 

” The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Gourp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. STECK]. 

I also desire to announce that the junior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. GLENN] is detained on official business. 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). 
Has the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois, and I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. TownsenpD] is necessarily absent. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. My colleague's pair with 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr- MCKELLAR] has been 
announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 56, as follows: 

YEBAS—22 


= Follette 
Norris 
Simmons 
Smith 
Stephens 
Swanson 


NAYS—56 


Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Caraway 
Fletcher 


Thomas, Okla. 
‘dings 


agner 
Walsh, Mass. 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Bingham 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 


Robston, é 
a Ky 


Shorward 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Sullivan 


Goff 
cae once a 


McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 


Fatterson 

5 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 


NOT VOTING—18 
Moses 
Overman 
Reed 

King Robinson, Ark, 

McKellar Shi pstead 

So Mr. Grorge’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that as a part of the discussion on the item of the wool schedule 
just voted upon there may be inserted in the Recorp a letter 
relating to the general subject of the wool schedule written to 
me by Mr. Edward Moir, of Marcellus, N. Y., I feel that the 
letter presents certain facts with reference to the wool schedule 
and the proposed rates which are of material value in the 
consideration of the schedule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


Gillett 


Crown MILES, 
CHESTER Moses MILLS, 
Marcellus N. Y., December $1, 1929. 
Hon. Royrar S. COPELAND, 
Washington, D. 0. 

T My DEAR SENATOR: I have been reading the debates in the Senate 
on the wool schedule; hence my writing you this letter. 

It is very evident that the effect of the present wool schedule is not 
well understood by Members of both sides of the Chamber, so that com- 
parison with the proposed, present, and past schedules may be of interest. 

All Republican bills previous to the Fordney Act carried a duty by 
the pound on wool, grease, and dirt. For each quality of wool there 
eame a dividing line, beyond which imports could not be made. The 
long combing wool suited for low worsted process carried a very light 
shrink, making a low duty per clean pound. The machinery used in the 
making of woolens by the carded process is not suitable for the working 
of these very long combing wools, and the shorter finer wools carrying 
extra grease and dirt handicapped the carded wool manufacturer as it 
raised the price of the wool; besides, the by-product made by the 
worsted manufacturer and which had to be sold to the carded wool 
manufacturer, carried a prohibitory duty, thereby adding another handi- 
cap on the carded wool manufacturer. 

Under the Payne bill wools were imported costing from 12 up to 
22 cents per clean pound for duty purposes, the higher duty being on the 
finer wool. Under this bill and former Republican bills the compensatory 
duty was based on four times the duty paid on a pound of wool, grease, 
and dirt, Under this form of duty a 60 per cent shrinking wool would 
be undercompensated while a light shrinking woo] would be compensated 
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as much as 100 per cent in some cases and more than what was actu- 
ally required. Under these conditions for many years the worsted busi- 
ness became a very profitable one and the carded woolen a very de 
pressed one, 

In 1922, when Mr. Fordney could not get the approval of the Ways 
and Means Committee for the adoption of practically the Payne bill, 
the Tariff Board was asked to furnish him with a graduated scale of a 
wool duty on the clean content with a fair compensatory. This was 
beyond any or all of the members of the Tariff Board to accomplish, so 
it left an opening for the woolgrower to make his demand for 33 cents 
per pound on the clean content. The occasion for this demand came 
about from the fact that the worsted element for 40 years made the 
woolgrower believe that 11 cents per pound was the equivalent of 33 
cents per pound scoured. 

When the clean content bill was up in the Senate our friend Senator 
Smoot, who lets on he knows all about the wool schedule, was very 
much opposed to the Fordney bill and made strong addresses in condem- 
nation of it; yet a week or two later he voted for the bill he had 
condemned. 

The Senators do not seem to be aware of the effect of the Fordney 
duty. Under the Payne bill wool that paid on the clean basis 13 cents 
per pound for duty purposes is now raised to 31 cents, which was an 
increase of 107 or 108 per cent on the low-grade wools, while wools 
that paid 22 cents are increased 40 per cent, these being the finer wools. 

There is one exception in the Fordney Dill over previous Republican 
bills and that is it punishes worsted and carded manufacturers alike, 
but in the case of by-products the carded wool manufacturers are 
penalized by heavy duties on these worsted wastes. 

I have been agitating for a change in the method of assessing the 
duty on wool for at least 40 years, and particularly since 1908. After 
election there was a joint meeting of the directors of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers and the Woolen and Worsted Asso- 
ciation held In the rooms of the national association in Boston, to which 
I was invited. It was my thought that this meeting was held for the 
Purpose of developing terms of a new wool schedule to be submitted to 
the Ways and Means Committee at its convening the following Decem- 
ber. To my surprise the president of the national association, who 
occupied the chair, told the gathering of a solemn compact made with 
the woolgrower the previous October and which was that the woolen 
and worsted element were to stand pat on Schedule K of the Dingley 
bill, The chairman then suggested it was in order for some gentleman 
present to move a resolution approving all he had done or would do on 
the tariff, and this in spite of the fact that the Republican platform 
and the speeches of the nominee set forth that the tariff would be 
revised in the interest of the consumer; consequently, I rebelled and the 
fight has been on ever since. 

The worsted element had control of the woolgrower for many years 
and the woolgrowers considered I was their enemy—so much so that the 
late Senator Gooding, at that time president of the Western Woolgrow- 
ers’ Association, at their annual convention in 1910, refused to allow a 
letter I had addressed to the convention to be read, but the convention's 
time was much taken up instead by speeches by representatives of the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers. So, the Payne bill, much 
to Mr. Payne's disgust, became a law carrying all the iniquities of the 
previous Republican bills. 

However, in 1913 I was spending a few days in Washington, and the 
morning of my arrival I was waited on by Frank W. Mondell, then Rep- 
resentative from Wyoming and floor leader of the Republican Party, 
who, on learning I was to be there for a number of days, suggested that 
he would like some talks with me on the wool question. He remarked 
that for three or four years he had been aware that there was some 
kink in the woo] duty, but he could not untangle it, so we had dinner 
and breakfast together for several days, and finally the truth dawned 
on Mr. Mondell and he said, “ Now, Mr. Moir, you are absolutely right. 
The country would have been much better off, the manufacturers better 
suited, and the woolgrower just as well off if the duty on wool had been 
about 30 to 35 per cent on its value.” 

From that time on the woolgrower forsook his 40-year-old associate 
and would not stand for that any longer. Up to this time the worsted 
association had wagged the western tail. 

This action of the woolgrower was not pleasing to the worsted ele- 
ment; it was like gall and wormwood, so the association set about re- 
newing their friendly relations with the woolgrowers, and the result is 
the present proposed wool bill—a complete surrender on the part of the 
National Association of Woo] Manufacturers of the tariff making on the 
wool schedule, and we have the spectacle of the Western tail wagging 
the Eastern dog. 

Under the present Fordney Act the fine woolgrowers from Texas to 
the boundary line in the north have been competing with Australia on 
the basis of less than 30 per cent on the yalue of the wool for duty pur- 
poses and making money. On the other hand, quarter-blood wools, of 
which the West produces comparatively little, are dutiable from 70 to 85 
per cent on their value. 

It must be apparent to you, Senator, that under these conditions 
there was no good reason why the only customers that the Western 
woolgrower had for his product should be penalized to this extent and 
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the benefit given to the farmer of the East, who has diversified farming, 
who is near the market for wool as well as lambs and who needed it 
yery much less than the grower of wool in the West, who had no other 
business than the production of wool and lambs. 

Here I might also point out that, according to the statistics of the 
Idaho Woolgrowers' Association covering a period of five years, the 
profit made by the grower was 20 per cent on the wool and 80 per cent 
on lambs, so that you will readily see the woolgrower has been kicking 
up a great fuss about very little, 

As the woolgrower during the period of the Fordney bill has been 
making money and his only customers in the East haye been losing 
money in huge amounts, many mills being closed and probably more to 
be closed, it passes my comprehension why the woolgrowing fraternity 
should demand 16 per cent more duty upon wool, and it is one of the 
most brazen acts I have eyer heard or read of, It shows to what length 
our worsted friends will go in order to keep in the good graces of th 
woolgrower. $ 

As the woolgrower is not suffering and during the Fordney bill he 
has had very large increase over any previous Republican bill, I would 
suggest that nothing be done about Schedule 11; that it remain as it is 
until after the election of 1930. Meantime, the Tariff Board can be 
asked to formulate a woo] tariff bill that would be equitable to all users 
and submit this bill to the Congress. 

After the vast promises that were made a year ago before election 
and as it appears that the leaders of the Republican Party are Grundy- 
izing electorate so thoroughly, T have concluded to forget the 40 years 
I have been voting the Republican ticket and will give our Democratic 
friends a chance, because I think on the wool question as a body they 
are sound. At all events I will have greater respect for myself and 
should that party get office and do not do any better than the present 
officeholders, I can be as agile as our friend Smoor and jump back into 
the old fold. 

Very truly yours, 
EDWARD Morr. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
reconsider the vote by which the amendments on page 173, line 
25, and on page 174, line 2, were agreed to, I ask that consent 
because the rates are the rates on yarn, and necessarily if the 
yarn rates are to be adhered to some of the other amendments 
which I desire to offer ought not to be offered. I therefore make 


the request at this time in order that we may wind up the 
schedule as we go through it. 


Of course I can wait until the 
bill is in the Senate if I must do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no objection. I under- 
stand if the Senator’s amendments are agreed to we would have 
to return to this paragraph later, but if we disagree to his 
amendments as he proposes them to the paragraph, then there is 
no necessity that he should offer the other amendments which 
he has in mind. 

Mr. GEORGE. 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I only agree to it because I think it will hasten 
the consideration of the schedule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, I would be glad to 
agree to it, but certain Senators are absent who are interested 
in it and I shall have to object. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then I move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which it agreed to the two amendments referred to, on 
January 2. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is compelled to hold, 
under the rule, that the right to make such a motion has ex- 
pired, and it is not in order. 

Mr. GEORGE. I recognize that that is true. I am very 
much surprised that I am denied the right beeause it is a privi- 
lege which has been accorded to many other Senators in con- 
nection with other schedules when the request has been made. 
I make it now in the interest of time because I wanted to pro- 
ceed with the discussion of the schedule. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr, President, I am not sure that I 
understand the Senator’s proposal. May it be stated? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Let the clerk state the request of 
the Senator from Georgia. 

The Curer CLERK. The Senator from Georgia proposes to 
reconsider the votes by which the Senate agreed to the amend- 
ment on page 173, line 25, in which the committee proposes to 
strike out “40 per cent” and insert “45 per cent,” on yarns 
valued at more than $1, but not more than $1.50 per pound; 
and on page 174, line 2, on yarns valued at more than $1.50 per 
pound, where the committee proposes to strike out “45 per 
cent” and insert “50 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are the fine yarns. The one on page 174 
relates to Bradford yarns and the very high-priced yarns. The 
amendment on page 173 relates to yarns at more than $1.50 a 


Certainly not more than one other amend- 
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pound. So the Senator can see that these are very high-priced 
yarns. If we now disagree to the amendment involved in the 
request just submitted by the Senator from Georgia, then there 
will be no necessity for him to offer the other two or three 
amendments which he has in mind. Therefore, I think the best 
thing to do is to settle the matter now, because by settling it 
now we virtually dispose of all the other amendments. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Very well; I withdraw my objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Georgia? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. The paragraph referred to is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask the Senate to disagree to 
the Senate committee amendment proposed in line 25, page 173, 
and I desire to make a very brief statement. 

The duty at the present time on yarn wholly or in chief 
value of wool valued at more than $1 but not more than $1.50 
per pound is 40 per cent ad valorem; that is to say, that is 
the ad valorem duty. I do not offer any amendment to the 
compensatory duty. The compensatory duty is placed at 40 
cents per pound and 45 per cent ad valorem is the protective 
duty as proposed by the Senate Finance Committee. The pres- 
ent duty is 40 per cent ad valorem, and I am asking the Senate 
to return to the 40 per cent ad valorem duty upon yarns wholly 
or in chief value of wool. 

The amendment does not interfere with the wool duty of 34 
cents a pound, the high wool duty of 34 cents a pound upon 
coarse wools which are not made in the United States, the high 
duty upon wool waste and by-products which the Senate has 
already voted. It simply offers to continue the present ad 
valorem or protective duty on yarns. If perforce the yarn duty 
is increased, then it would follow, if we proceed logically and 
justly, that we must increase the duty upon wool cloth of all 
kinds, upon all wool fabrics of ail kinds, upon all wool clothing 
of all kinds, because the yarn, of course, is the raw material 
of the manufactures of these woolen products. Moreover, the 
yarn is a product represented by the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Grunpy] in this body and as a lobbyist before he 
became a Member of this body. If we accept the Senate 
Finance Committee amendment to increase the duty upon yarns 
from 40 per cent to 45 per cent, of course it would be the logi- 
cal thing to give the same relative increase to the manufactures 
of all woolen products, of all woolen goods, of all worsteds, 
because these yarns are the raw materials of which the finished 
products are made. 

Mr. President, I want to place in the Record the ad valorem 
equivalent based upon the imports of 1928 under the several 
wool paragraphs as compared with the high rate now in the 
existing law. 

Beginning with paragraph 1101, dutiable carpet wools, under 
the act of 1922 the average was 36.06 per cent; under the bill 
as it now stands in the Senate it is 39.63 per cent, an increase of 
3.57 per cent, notwithstanding the fact, Mr. President, that 
carpet wools are produced to only a very limited extent in the 
United States; of the entire domestic consumption we produce 
about one-half of 1 per cent. 

Paragraph 1102, improved wools, wools containing merino or 
English improved blood, under the act of 1922 the average is 
43.40, under the Senate committee bill as it now stands it is 
47.70; an increase of 4.30. 

Paragraph 1105, woolen wastes and by-products, under the 
act of 1922 the average is 26.94; under the Senate committee bill 
as it now stands it is 47.02, or an increase of 20.08. 

Paragraph 1106, partially manufactured wools, including tops, 
under the act of 1922 the average is 60.25; under the Senate 
committee bill as it now stands it is 65.13, an increase of 4.88. 

Paragraph 1107, the paragraph which we now have under 
consideration, yarn of wool, under the act of 1922 the average 
is 57.95: under the Senate committee bill 68.37, or an increase 
of 10.42. 

Paragraph 1108, dress goods and other light-weight fabrics of 
wool, under the act of 1922 the average is 68.81; under the Senate 
committee bill 80.94, an increase of 12.09. 

Paragraph 1109, cloth and other heavy-weight fabrics of wool, 
under the act of 1922 the average is 70.71, and under the Senate 
committee bill as it now stands 84.10, an increase of 13.39. 

Paragraph 1110, pile fabrics of wool or hair, and manufactures 
of, under the act of 1922 the average is 65.89; under the Senate 
committee bill as it now stands 67.48, an increase of 1.59. 

Paragraph 1111, woolen blankets and similar articles, under 
the act of 1922 the average is 61.65; under the Senate committee 
bill as it now stands the average is 67.27, an increase of 5.62. 

Paragraph 1112, wool felts, not woven, under the act of 1922 
the average is 56.24; under the Senate committee bill as it now 
stands the average is 57.84, an increase of 1.60, 
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Paragraph 1113, wool fabrics, under the act of 1922 the aver- 
age is 64.76; under the Senate committee bill 66.42, an increase 
of 1.66. 

Paragraph 1114, wool knit goods, under the act of 1922 the 
average is 60.59; under the Senate committee bill 61.82, an 
increase of 1.23, 

Wool knit fabries in the piece, under the act of 1922 the 
average is 58.70; under the Senate committee bill 59.67, an 
increase of 0.97. 

Wool hosiery, gloves, and mittens, under the act of 1922 the 
average is 61.74; under the Senate committee bill as it now 
stands the average is 63.15, an increase of 1.44. 

Knit underwear, under the act of 1922 the average is 61.03; 
under the Senate committee bill the average is 62.30, an in- 
crease of 1.27. 

Knit outerwear, under the act of 1922 the average is 59.31; 
under the Senate committee bill as it now stands the average is 
60.36, an increase of 1.05. 

Paragraph 1115, wool wearing apparel, not knit or crocheted, 
under the act of 1922 the average is 56.40; under the Senate 
committee bill as it now stands the average is 66.29, an increase 
of 9,89. 

Other than wool felt hats, under the act of 1922 the average 
is 55.96; under the Senate committee bill the average is 58.07, 
an increase of 2.11. 

Wool felt-hat bodies, under the act of 1922 the average is 
56.86; under the Senate committee bill 72.04, an increase of 
15.18. 

Wool felt hats, under the act of 1922 the average is 55.78; 
under the Senate committee bill 67.71, or an increase of 11.93. 

Paragraph 1116, oriental and similar carpets and rugs, 
chenilles and Axminsters, under the act of 1922 the average is 
55; under the Senate committee bill the average is 53.48, or 
a reduction of 1.52, That is the one reduction in the entire 
wool schedule, 

Paragraph 1117, machine-made carpets and rugs not specially 
provided for, under the act of 1922 the average is 34.07; under 
the Senate committee bill as it stands the average is 40.62, an 
increase of 5.92. 

Paragraph 1118, articles made from carpets and rugs, the 
average is the same under the act of 1922 and under the 
Senate committee bill. 

Paragraph 1119, wool tapestries and upholstered goods other 
than pile fabrics, under the act of 1922 the average is 50; 
under the Senate committee bill the average is 84.10, an in- 
crease of 34.10, 

In paragraph 1120, manufactures of wool not specially pro- 
vided for, of course the rate is the same under the act of 1922 
and under the Senate committee bill. 

So, Mr. President, in the entire wool schedule comprising 20 
paragraphs there is one insignificant reduction of 1.53 upon 
oriental and similar carpets, and there are two paragraphs in 
which the average ad valorem, based upon the imports of 1928, 
remains the same. All of the other paragraphs show an in- 
crease, and a remarkable increase, in the rate of duty; and this 
rate of duty will be reflected in the actual duty paid and will 
also be reflected in the prices paid by the consumer, because I 
am calling the attention of the Senate not to the rates of duty 
fixed in the bill but the average ad valorem under the act of 1922 
and under the bill as it now stands as actually applied to im- 
ports brought into the United States in 1928. 

Mr. President, the amendment which I now offer I think 
ought to be the test of what the Senate proposes to do, not as 
to the duty given to the woolgrower, because I am not propos- 
ing to change that, not as to the duty given to the woolgrower 
on his coarser wools, because the Senate has voted that amend- 
ment down, not as to the compensatory duty given to the wool 
manufacturer or the worsted manufacturer; but the amendment 
is directed solely to the protective duty given to the wool and 
worsted manufacturers, to the interests represented by the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] in the Senate, 

Mr, President, I ask for the yeas and nays on my amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the increased ad valorems are 
brought about mainly for two reasons: First, the low prices of 
wool, and, second, because of the increase from 31 cents to 34 
cents in the duty on the scoured content of wool. The equiva- 
lent ad yalorems mentioned by the Senator from Georgia are 
correct; and yet there is no more protection under the rates 
proposed than the present law affords. After increasing the 
rate on the scoured content of wool to 34 cents, equivalent. ad 
valorems were given upon the finished goods. In the case of 
rags alone the rate that was put upon them made an equivalent 
ad valorem absolutely necessary, even though the price of wool 
had not declined, 
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Let me call the attention of the Senate to the fact that in- 
ports of the very yarn to which the Senator has been referring 
have increased from 212,429 pounds in 1928 to 246,000 pounds in 
1929, and the value has increased from $403,405 to $746,874, or 
an increase per pound of from $1.899 to $3.083. 

Of course, the ad yalorems will be as the Senator has stated, 
and necessarily so; it can not be otherwise ; but it does not mean 
that there is any more protection given to the manufacturer. 
It means that the woolgrower has been given an increase from 
81 cents to 34 cents, and the other increases proposed are equiva- 
lent to that. I do not believe any Senator is going to object to 
the equivalent increase that may be given on account of the 
increased duty on wool. That is all there is to the question; 
and I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah’s argu- 
ment applies to the amendment in lines 20, 21, and 22; that is 
to say, the Senate Finance Committee proposed and the Senate 
agreed to an amendment striking out the lower bracket on wool 
yarn. I do not propose to interfere with that. If I were pro- 
posing to restore that bracket, the Senator's argument with 
reference to the increased duty upon wool wastes and the by- 
products of wool would, of course, be applicable; but I am not 
offering to restore that bracket. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is applicable in this case, so far as the 
equivalent ad valorem is concerned, because of the fact that 
the bracket of yarn “ valued at not more than 50 cents a pound, 
27 cents per pound,” has been stricken out. It is also applicable 
on account of the increase of the duty on scoured wool content 
from 31 to 34 cents and it is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I understand that, but fortu- 
nately the issue is now clear-cut. My amendment does not seek 
to reduce the 34-cent rate on wool, nor the extortionately high 
increase rate upon wool waste. I do not seek to restore the 
lower duty in the bracket which has been stricken out in this 
paragraph, thereby giving the producer of woolen and worsted 
yarn an increase in the protective rate. I do not ask to reduce 
the compensatory rate, although the compensatory rate un- 
doubtedly contains some concealed protection. I simply ask to 
reduce the protective duty given to the manufacturers of wool 
and worsted yarns. That is all. I leave them with every other 
advantage which the bill has given them by striking out the 
lower bracket, which increases their protection by giving them 
full compensatory duties upon all the rates placed upon wool 
and wool waste and wool by-products, and simply ask for a 
reduction of the protective duty alone. That is the issue and 
the only issue. It is true that wool prices are lower; but if 
we are going to levy tariff duties on that theory, next year they 
may be higher, and the year after next they may be still higher. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply called attention to the fact because of 
the statement made by the Senator that all of these para- 
graphs under the wool schedule had been increased with one 
exception. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator does not dispute that statement, 
does he? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly it is right; it is necessarily so; but 
after the clean content of the wool is increased, it could not be 
otherwise. If it were simply that one item alone, of course it 
would increase the ad valorem rate. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr, President, I am not asking that the 
compensatory rate be reduced. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware of that. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am merely directing my remarks to the 
protective rate on wool yarns, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and in answer to that I stated that the 
importations of this very yarn on which the Senator is trying 
now to increase the rate increased in 1929, notwithstanding the 
price of wool has decreased, and notwithstanding the wool trade 
being almost demoralized, as it has been. Those are the facts. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, when the Senator speaks of 
importations and production Jet us see what the figures are. 

The domestie production of wool yarns for sale—we do not 
know how many were made and used in the same factory 
where made, but undoubtedly a large percentage of the wool 
yarns were used in the factories where the yarns themselves 
were made—the domestic production of wool yarns for sale in 
1927 amounted to 147,000,000 pounds. I use only the round 
figures, The average annual imports for consumption under the 
act of 1922 were only 2,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to that 2,000,000 pounds. The figures that the Senator is 
quoting are all of the schedules—not any one paragraph. 
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Mr. GEORGE. No; I am quoting wool yarns. 

Mr. SMOOT. So am I speaking of wool yarns under para- 
graph 1107, and I am speaking of all the yarns in all of the 
paragraphs that the Senator refers to. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am referring to all of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. The yarns that we are speaking of now are 
the finest, highest-priced yarns that are made in the world; 
and the Senator’s amendment is to reject the Senate committee 
amendment of 45 per cent ad valorem and go back to 40 per cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; but they are not the finest highest-priced 
yarns made in the world, because in the very next paragraph 
or bracket there are finer yarns. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those weighing not more than 4 ounces per 
square yard are fabrics, Mr. President. They are not yarn); 
they are fabrics. They are made out of yarns. The ones m 
this paragraph are the finest yarns that are made in the woyid. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the domestic production of all 
of these yarns in 1927 amounted to 147,000,000 pounds, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all of them. 

Mr. GEORGE. The average importations of all of them, in 
round numbers—I am using merely the round numbers— 
amounted to only 2,000,000 pounds. The imports are negligible; 
and then look at the yarns under cotton, The highest duty on 
cotton yarn, the finest cotton yarn made in the world, is only 
87 cents a pound. That is the rate on the finest cotton yarn 
made on earth, and it does not cost any more in proportion to 
value to make the wool yarn; yet the present rate is 40 cents, 
the protective rate, the rate that the manufacturer demands, 
and I am asking that we stand by that rate and not increase it 
to 45 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I remember, the highest price 
of cotton cloths of the finest character is about a dollar a pound. 
Here the yarns alone are $3.03 a pound. 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly; and 40 per cent ad valorem is much 
more than 40 per cent on $1. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. But the rate on cotton yarns under the pres- 
ent law is 87 cents. It is 40 cents on wool, and it is now pro- 
posed to make it 45 per cent ad valorem., 

Mr. SMOOT. But we have 34 cents a pound for the wool and 
we have cotton free. That makes the difference. 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly; but you have a 40-cent compensa- 
tory duty here. I am not touching the compensatory duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that. 

Mr. GEORGE. Why does the Senator repeat it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say there is 45 per cent ad valorem over and 
above the specific duty. 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly; I understand. 

It is not any wonder that those who advocate these duties are 
driyen into extreme positions, Of course there is no duty on 
cotton. There is a duty of 34 cents on wool; and we give the 
manufacturer right here, in the same line, 40 cents as a com- 
pensatory duty. ‘I am not seeking to reduce that. The highest 
duty on cotton yarn is 87 cents ad valorem and the present 
protective rate is 40 cents ad valorem in addition to 40 cents a 
pound on the wool, which fully compensates the wool manufac- 
turer for all that he pays to the farmer or the grower of the 
wool in the way of duty. 

Why should we make this difference? What is the reason for 
the difference? Because wool has gone down; but if wool went 
up, not a manufacturer in the United States would come to the 
Senate and say, “ We are willing to take a lower ad valorem 
rate.” They would say, “But we do not know when it will go 
down again.” Now, wool is down; the price of wool is low; 
and the Senator says that there should be an increase in the 
ad valorem rate. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I think these yarns carry the 
highest labor cost per pound of anything in the whole bill. 
Seventy-five per cent of the cost of all of these fine yarns is 
labor. In the case of the coarser yarns, the labor does not 
amount to more than 40 per cent; but in the case of these finer 
yarns there is at least 75 per cent of labor in the cost, 

Mr. GEORGE. Then, let me ask the Senator why he struck 
out the lower bracket, which coyered the coarser yarns? Why 
did he not leave in the lower bracket, so that we could have 
made the coarser yarns dutiable at a lower protective rate? 

Mr. President, there is no answer to that question. It is 
desired to give the manufacturers more protection when the 
woolen producers in the United States are laboring under the 
handicap of overproduction capacity, superinduced in part by 
excessive duties, with absolutely no outlet into the world mar- 
kets, but coming back here time after time, Congress after Con- 
gress, when the tariff bill is under consideration, asking to be 
allowed to gouge and mulct the American consumer by the im- 
position of higher duties. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator asked why, then, 
we did not have a lower ad valorem rate on the cheaper yarns, 
In the same paragraph that we are talking of now, line 23, just 
one or two lines above the amendment we are discussing now, 
a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem is provided. That yarn is a 
coarser yarn, and does not need the ad valorem rate of protec- 
tion on account of the cost of labor. That is why the finer yarn 
takes a higher rate. As I say, at least 75 per cent of the cost of 
the manufactured yarn in this particular item is labor, whereas 
in the case of yarns valued at not more than $1 a pound, all 
we give those yarns is 35 per cent ad valorem. Where they are 
$1.50 a pound, where 75 per cent of the whole cost of the yarn 
is labor, we make them dutiable at 45 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. GHORGE. Mr. President, I am aware that there is one 
additional bracket left under which the ad valorem or protective 
rate is 35 per cent. 

Mr, SMOOT. ‘That is for the labor. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes; but the bracket which imposed the 
protective rate of 30 per cent ad valorem has been stricken out, 
so that the effect of it is to throw all of the yarns under two 
paragraphs only. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but that was on account of the duty on 
rags. That was absolutely necessary after we had put the duty 
upon rags. We would not leave the whole thing open here, and 
impose a duty upon rags, and not take care of it in the coarser 
yarns. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not asking that all yarns take the same 
protective duty. I am asking that of the two classifications 
made of yarns, the coarser yarns take a rate of 35 per cent ad 
valorem, and that the finer yarns take the rate in the present 
law of 40 per cent ad valorem. The Senate committee pro- 
poses—and that is the vote that we will shortly take—to in- 
erease this rate to 45 per cent ad valorem. I am asking that it 
be allowed to remain at 35 and 40 per cent in these two brackets, 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand the proposition, but I want to 
say now to the Senate that if there is any item in this whole 
bill where 45 per cent ad valorem is justified, it is in these fine 
yarns; for I say now without a question of a doubt that 75 
per cent of all the value of those yarns is labor, and they go 
into the very finest pieces of goods that are manufactured in 
the world, The cloths are used only, perhaps, by merchant 
tailors in suits that sell for $185 and $150. It will make not a 
penny of difference to a suit of clothes; but we want the manu- 
facturer in this country at least to have a chance to live. Tak- 
ing the importations of the yarns, increasing as they are, with 
the price increasing as it has, I think that this one item here, 
above all other items in the bill and in this schedule, is justified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the chair). 
The question is on the committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
wish the question divided, or shall the vote be taken on both 
propositions? 

Mr, GEORGE. I am willing to have them both covered. 
is the material amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. On that question the yeas and nays 
have been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
inquiry. 

Mr. BRATTON. In what form is the question being sub- 
mitted to the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the committee amendment on line 25, page 173. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is to say, those who wish to place this 
protective duty at 45 per cent ad valorem will vote “yea,” and 
those who favor the present duty of 40 per cent ad valorem 
will vote “nay”? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the form in which the 
question is submitted. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. GRUNDY (when his name was called). Mr. President, 
owing to the fact that I am interested in the industry covered by 
this particular schedule, I ask to be excused from voting on this 
amendment, 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). On this vote 
I am paired with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TOWNSEND] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. PATTERSON (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER]. Not knowing how he would vote on this question, I 
withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. 
haye not been able to obtain a transfer of that pair up to this 
time. If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. I trans- 
fer my pair to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Barmp] 
and yote “ yea.” 

The roll call was eoncluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine] ; and 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. STECK]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANspetr], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PirrMan], the Senator from Montana (Mr. WHEELER], and the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypren] are absent on official 
business. 

Mr. FESS. The senior Senator from California [Mr. JoHN- 
50N] has a pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hawes]. 

I also desire to announce that the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Date] has a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 28, as follows: 

YEAS—45 


Allen Keyes 
MeCulloch 


Bingham 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 


Glenn 


Gof 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatñeld 
Hebert 
Howell 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 


Smoot 

Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Waterman 
Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Robsion, Ky. 

Schall 


a. 
Shortridge 
NAYS—28 
Heflin 
La Follette 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Overman 
Harrison Sheppard 
NOT VOTING—23 
Patterson 


Smith 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
dings 
eish, Mont. 


Asburst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Caraway 
Connally 


Baird Simmons 


Brock 
Dale K 
Gould McKellar Robinson, Ark. 
Grundy Moses Shipstead 

So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now reverts to 
the committee amendment on page 174. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 178, line 2, subdivision (a) of 
section 1115, after the word “ description,” insert “ except men’s, 
youths’, and boys’ clothing,” so as to make the subdivision read 
as follows: 

(a) Clothing and articles of wearing apparel of every description, 
except men’s, youths’, and boys’ clothing, not knit or crocheted, manu- 
factured wholly or in part, wholly or in chief value of wool; valued at 
not more than $4 per pound, 33 cents per pound and 45 per cent ad 
valorem; valued at more than $4 per pound, 50 cents per pound and 50 
per cent ad valorem. 


Insert after subdivision (b) the following: 


(c) Men's, youths’, and boys’ woolen clothing not knit or crocheted, 
manufactured wholly or in part, composed wholly or in chief value of 
wool, comprising overcoats, topcoats, raincoats, reefers, Mmackinaws, 
coats, vests, trousers, knickerbockers, or shorts, whether imported sepa- 
rately or as suits or ensembles, whether ready-made or custom-made, 
valued at not more than $4 per pound, 35 cents per pound and 15 per 
cent ad valorem ; valued at more than $4 per pound, 45 cents per pound 
and 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this amendment takes men’s 
and boys’ ready-made clothing and overcoats out of subsection (a) 
of paragraph 1115 and puts them in a separate paragraph under 
a separate duty. The reason why I am attempting to do that is 
because an entirely different situation exists as to men’s and 
boys’ ready-made clothing from that which obtains with regard 
to the other items carried in subsection (a) of paragraph 1115. 
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The articles which are coming into the United States from 
abroad under the general heading of men’s and boys’ wearing 
apparel, ready-made clothing, are being sold in the United States 
at from 25 to 40 per cent higher than the price paid by the 
American consumer for a comparable American-made product. 

The tariff on these ready-made articles of clothing was raised 
in the act of 1922 largely because the British currency was 
depreciated, the value of the English pound being from $3.50 to 
$4.25. Subsequent to the enactment of the tariff act of 1922 the 
English Government stabilized the English pound at $4.86, which 
automatically raised the tariff on those products 52 per cent. 

The importations of men’s and boys’ ready-made clothing are 
insignificant compared with the domestic production. We pro- 
duce in this country about $2,000,000,000 worth of men’s and 
boys’ ready-made clothing. We imported in 1928, $1,452,000 
worth. In other words, the importations of men’s and boys’ 
ready-made clothing was less than one-thirteenth of 1 per cent 
of our total domestic production of men’s and boys’ clothing. 
That represented a decrease from previous years. In 1924 we 
imported $2,800,000 worth of men’s and boys’ ready-made cloth- 
ing; in 1925, $2,400,000; in 1926, $2,225,000; in 1927, $1,800,000; 
and in 1928, $1,452,000. The act of 1922, therefore, has operated 
as a practical embargo against the importation of foreign ready- 
made clothing for men and boys. 

It is impossible to give an example of all comparable prices 
with respect to imported and domestie ready-made clothing, but 
I have here a comparison of the prices of a well-known English- 
made overcoat and a well-known BHnglish-made suit with the 
Same quality and same make of American overcoat and suit 
made out of the same goods and made with American labor. 

The rate on woolen ready-made clothing, including suits and 
overcoats, at the present time is about 56 per cent. The House 
text and the Senate Finance Committee raised the ad valorem 
to an equivalent of 89 per cent. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to an English 
imported Shannon overcoat and to the domestic Fashion Park 
overcoat, a brand of overcoat and clothing well known in the 
United States. I think that brand of domestic overcoat and 
suit is handled here in Washington by Hecht & Co. and possibly 
by other clothiers in the city, but Fashion Park Associates 
(Ine.) is a well-known manufacturer of clothing in the United 
States. 

The foreign wholesale selling price of this particular over- 
coat is $34.99; shipping, insurance, and landing, $3.50; 50 per 
cent ad valorem duty, $17.50; 45 cents a pound on an article 
weighing 5 pounds, which is the average weight, $2.70; making 
the landed cost in the United States $58.69. That does not 
include profits, overhead, or any other item of expense after 
the overcoat has arrived in the United States. The wholesale 
selling price of the domestic Fashion Park overcoat is $52.50, 
so that without any profit to the American merchant importing 
the English overcoat he lands it in New York at $58.69, while 
the wholesale price of a comparable American-made overcoat is 
only $52.50. 

I desire to compare another make of domestic and foreign 
overcoats. Most of these goods come from Great Britain. 
There is the famous imported Harris tweed coat, the foreign 
wholesale price of which is $22.36; shipping, insurance, and 
landing, $2.24; 50 per cent duty, $11.18; 45 cents a pound upon 
a 4pound article is $1.80; making the total landed cost $37.58, 
while the comparable American-made coat, made by Graff & 
Co., in the United States, sells at wholesale for $31.50. Bear 
in mind that these prices for the imported articles do not include 
any profit or overhead to the importer. The imported costs 
given are landed costs and do not include overhead and profit 
necessary to make up the sales prices in this country of the 
imported garment. In other words, the Shannon overcoat, without 
overhead and profit, lands in the United States at 1114 per cent 
higher than the comparable domestic overcoat, and the imported 
Harris tweed coat lands at 19 per cent higher in price than the 
comparable domestic garment. The wholesale and retail sell- 
ing price of the imported coat as compared with the domestic 
coat would be approximately as follows: The wholesale price 
of imported Shannon coat is $75, while the Fashion Park coat 
of the same quality is $52.50. The wholesale price of the 
imported Harris tweed coat is $45 to $50, while the domestic coat 
of the same quality is only $31.50. 

Let us go now to a suit of clothes. For an imported Harris 
suit of clothes the foreign wholesale selling price, $20.28; 
shipping, insurance, and landing, $2.03; 50 per cent ad valorem 
under the 1922 act, $10.14; 40 cents a pound specific upon 
5 pounds, $2.25; making $34.70, compared to a domestic price 
of $31 for the same article made by the domestic manufacturer. 

In other words, the imported suit without any overhead or 
profit necessary to make up the sale price in this country brings 
$34.70, while the domestic article brings only $31. 
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The rates which I have proposed are 35 cents a pound on the 
lower grade quality under $4 per pound and 15 per cent ad 
valorem, and on the quality of ready-made clothing that is 
valued at more than $4 per pound the rate proposed is 46 cents 
per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

I said a while ago that the present rate on ready-made cloth- 
ing is more than 56 per cent ad valorem, while the labor cost 
in the United States in the manufacture of this article now 
bearing a 56 per cent ad valorem rate is only 31 per cent. Not- 
withstanding the fact that this is true, the House and Senate 
committee rates have increased the ad valorem equivalent to 89 
per cent on an article only 31 per cent of whose manufacture is 
represented by labor. If the rates are adopted which are car- 
ried in my amendment, which apply only to men’s and boys’ 
ready-made suits and overcoats, trousers, vests, and similar 
articles, which are to be taken out of this general description 
applicable to all other sorts of woolen manufactures with which 
they have no real comparison, the prices of the imported article 
will still be higher than the price paid for the domestic article. 
Therefore I am not seeking to bring about a reduction which 
will enable the importer to bring his article into the United 
States and undersell the American manufacturer, because with 
the rates that I propose he will still be able to import his article 
into the United States and sell it at a higher price than the 
domestic article largely because of the fact that there are cer- 
tain types of American consumers who desire the imported over- 
coats and suits for reasons satisfactory to themselves, but by 
reason of that preference they ought not to be penalized with a 
tariff that practically places an embargo upon the articles which 
they desire. 

Under the rates which I propose the wholesale selling price of 
a Shannon overeoat, to which I referred a while ago, would be 
$60.24, as compared to the American selling price of the Ameri- 
can comparable overcoat of $52.50. Under the rates which I 
propose the wholesale selling price of the imported article repre- 
sented by the Harris tweed overcoat would be $38.59, as com- 
pared to the domestic selling price of the American article of 
comparable quality of $31.50. The Harris tweed suit under the 
rate which I propose would bear a wholesale selling price of 
$35.77, as compared to a domestic selling price for the domestic 
article of $31. 

Let me say that while we imported $1,452,000 worth of ready- 


made overcoats and suits in 1928, $1,170,000 of those imports 
were represented by overcoats and only $282,500 were repre- 


sented by men’s and boys’ ready-made suits. In other words, 
we have by the law that is now in force practically enacted an 
embargo on men’s and boys’ ready-made clothing and overcoats 
that only permits the importation of less than $1,500,000 a year 
in value of the ready-made clothing compared to a total Ameri- 
can production of $2,000,000,000. It is because of this fact that 
I think the amendment which I have offered ought to be adopted. 

If it does not result in the importation of a single overcoat 
or suit of clothes in addition to those now coming in, certainly 
it would relieve those who do buy them of a part of the burden 
placed upon them by the efforts of the House and the Finance 
Committee to raise the tariff to 89 per cent ad valorem upon 
these articles of necessity. 

There is not only no need for an increase in the rate upon 
ready-made clothing and overcoats, but there is no justification 
for the present rate upon these articles based upon the con- 
dition of the American industry. The American clothing indus- 
try is in a prosperous condition. Year by year it is extending 
its operations and enlarging its control not only for the purpose 
of producing the manufactured articles but for the distribution 
of it among the consumers and the retail stores throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. William Goodman, who testified before the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Finance, representing the Clothing Manufac- 
turers’ Research Board, said that the clothing manufacturers of 
the United States were very little concerned over the very 
moderate importations of English overcoats. No showing what- 
ever was made indicating that any increase of duty was desired 
by the clothing manufacturers of the United States. 

Let me very briefly give some of the figures concerning a 
few American clothing manufacturers and to demonstrate that 
they are not in need of any additional tariff protection, as they 
are not in need of the embargo that is now practically in opera- 
tion against importations of foreign goods in the shape of suits 
and overcoats, 

The Fashion Park Associates (Ine.), makers of the famous 
Fashion Park brand of clothing, have at present outstanding 
preferred and common stock amounting to more than $27,000,000. 
It is paying a dividend on the preferred stock amounting to 7 
per cent and on the common stock it is paying $2.50 per share, 
plus an additional 3 per cent in stock which at par is equivalent 
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to 4.3 per cent, making a total of 6% per cent that the Fashion 
Park Associates (Inc.) are paying on their common stock, in 
addition to 7 per cent on their preferred stock. 

According to the New York Times of May 16, 1929, Richmond 
Bros. presented to their 3,800 employees a gift of $4,000,000 in 
the form of rights to subscribe to 40,000 shares of the com- 
pany’s new capital stock at $50 a share. The last sale of the 
old stock at that time was at a price~of $380 per share. 

The same article in the New York Times stated that the com- 
pany paid a 100 per cent stock dividend in 1923, a 25 per 
cent stock dividend in 1926, and a 10 per cent stock dividend in 
1927. The market value of the stock increased from $27,000,000 
in 1927 to $76,000,000 at the time this article was printed in the 
financial columns of the New York Times. 

I have seen, Mr. President, since I prepared these figures, a 
final report on the 1929 activities of Richmond Bros., showing 
that on their increased capitalization for 1929 they have paid 
$7.08 a share, in addition to laying aside to surplus something 
like $4,000,000. 

Let us take the Hart Schaffner & Marx concern in the United 
States, making another well-known brand of ready-made cloth- 
ing for men and boys. It has an outstariding capitalization of 
$15,000,000. These manufacturers are extending the scope of 
their business by acquiring stores throughout the United States, 
and I might add also that Fashion Park Associates (Inc.), 
to whom I have made reference, have recently purchased 
wholesale and retail distributing agencies in California for the 
Sale and distribution of men’s wearing apparel that have a com- 
bined sale of over $5,000,000 a year. They were able to pur- 
chase those distributing agencies on the Pacifie coast because of 
their enormous profits made out of the American people, made 
largely because they already enjoy under the present law a pro- 
tection of more than 56 per cent ad valorem, and if this bill 
shall become a law they. will enjoy a protection of 89 per cent 
ad valorem. On June 11, 1929, the Daily News Record, a well- 
known trade newspaper, stated that the Fashion Park Associ- 
ates acquired three stores on the Pacific coast, the volume of 
whose retail trade is about $5,000,000 per annum. ‘Those stores, 
together with other stores acquired by this concern in the last 18 
months, have an estimated volume of retail sales of $65,000,000. 

Let us taken another well-known clothing manufacturing 
concern, located, I think, in Chicago, which is B. Kuppenheimer 
& Oo. Kuppenheimer & Co. have increased their earnings on 
their $5 per share par value stock. Think of it, Mr. President! 
Five dollars is the par value of the stock of the Kuppenheimer 
Co. Iam making no criticism of that figure; they have a right 
to fix the par value of their stock at whatever sum they please; 
but in 1922 Kuppenheimer & Co. made $1.21 profit on each share 
of stock valued at $5. In 1928 Kuppenheimer & Co. made a 
profit of $5.28 on each share of common stock valued at $5 a 
share. Its annual earnings representing a rate of 24.2 per cent 
in 1922, and 105.6 per cent in 1928. 

During the past four years this concern paid annual divi- 
dends of $2 a share, equal to 40 per cent on the par value of 
its stock. Its surplus and reseryes increased 140 per cent in 
6 years, and now equal approximately 60 per cent of the com- 
pany’s total assets, In the meantime the $5 par value shares 
sold ih 1928 as high as $59 a share. Yet we are asked to in- 
crease the tariff upon boys’ and men’s ready-made overcoats 
and suits on an importation of less than a million and a half 
eompared to a domestic production of $2,000,000,000, when the 
manufacturers of such ready-made clothing, so necessary for 
the American people, are making the enormous profits to which 
I have referred. Other leading manufacturers have reported 
similar high profits, 

Surely, Mr. President, on the showing which is made here 
there is no need for any increase in the tariff on clothing. 
The American people are entitled to a reduction. The present 
price levels of clothing are 97 per cent above the pre-war level 
compared to an average for other commodities of 87 per cent 
higher than the pre-war level; yet when the imported article 
is selling at 25 per cent higher than the domestic article of 
comparable quality, with importations less than one-thirteenth 
of 1 per cent of the domestic production, with these enormous 
profits made by the great manufacturers of American ready- 
made clothing to which I have referred, and with the price 
of clothing 97 per cent higher than the pre-war average compared 
to 87 per cent for all other commodities, we are asked not only 
to retain the present rates upon ready-made clothing but are 
asked to increase them from 56 per cent to 89 per cent ad 
yalorem, 

My amendment seeks to reduce even the rates carried in 
the act of 1922, because those rates were fixed at a time when 
the British pound was only worth about $3.50 in American 
money, Whereas it is now worth $4.86, which is a very material 
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consideration when we remember that all the articles to which 
I have referred are imported from Great Britain. 

Mr. President, I think I have covered the sitnation as well 
as I could if I were to occupy the time of the Senate indefinitely. 
I certainly hope that we may bring about this reduction which 
will do the American manufacturers no harm, because it will 
enable them to sell the domestic product at a cheaper price than 
that for which the imported goods are sold. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. T yield. 

Mr. FESS. I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Barkley George 
Bingham Glass 
Black Glenn 
Blaine Goff 
Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Greene 
Bratton Grundy 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Caraway Hastings 
Connally Hatfield 
Copeland Hawes 
Couzens Hebert 
Cutting Heflin 
Dale Howell 
Deneen Johnson Ransdell 
Dill Jones Robinson, Ind. 
Fess Kean Robsion, Ky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Wighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have had very little time to 
examine the pending amendment; but it has not taken very long 
to determine just exactly what it will mean. Perhaps I can 
express it in one sentence. If the amendment is adopted, we 
might just as well say “good-by” to the industry of clothing 
manufacture in the United States. 

What the Senator has done in this amendment is this: He 
has taken all of the items in subparagraph (a), reading as 
follows: 


Clothing and articles of wearing apparel of every description, ex- 
cept men’s, youths’, and boys’ clothing, not knit or crocheted, manu- 
factured wholly or in part, wholly or in chief value of wool, valued at 
not more than $4 per pound, 31 cents per pound and 45 per cent 
yalorem ; valued at more than $4 per pound, 46 cents per pound and 50 
per cent ad yalorem. 


The result of that is that the Senator has taken all of men’s, 
youths’, and boys’ clothing out of that paragraph and written 
another paragraph under subsection (c). 

Let me read subsection (¢) and see what the Senator under- 
takes to accomplish : 

Men's, youths’, and boys’ woolen clothing, not knit or crocheted, 
manufactured wholly or in part, composed wholly or in chief value of 
wool, comprising overcoats, topcoats, raincoats, reefers, mackinaws, 
coats, vests, trousers, knickerbockers, or shorts, whether imported sepa- 
rately or as suits or ensembles, whether ready-made or custom-made, 
yalued at not more than $4 per pound, 35 cents per pound and 15 per 
cent ad valorem; valued at more than $4 per pound, 45 cents per pound 
and 20 per cent ad valorem. 


I want to call the Senate’s attention to what that really 
means. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 
I did not intend to change the rates in the remaining part of 
subparagraph (a). I wrote my amendment according to the 
Senate committee amendment which has been rejected, so that 
the rates left in subparagraph (a) for all of the rest of the 
articles in there, except boys’ and men’s clothing, should be the 
rates carried in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not interested in that. All I am going to 
talk about is subparagraph (c). That is where American labor 
comes in, and that is where America has built up in this country 
an industry that is equaled nowhere in the world. But take 
subparagraph (c), and what change does the Senator propose? 

The rate on men’s, boys’, and youths’ clothing of every descrip- 
tion, as provided in the amendment offered by the Senator, 
instead of 45 per cent ad valorem, is 15 per cent. That is when 
it is valued at not over $2. When valued at $2 to $4, instead of 
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45 per cent, the rate is reduced to 15 per cent. Over $4, the ad 
valorem rate is reduced from 50 per cent to 20 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In my amendment there is no $2 bracket. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then that is worse than ever. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, I know whatever I do would be 
worse than ever, in the Senator’s estimation; but the Senator is 
mistaken. There is no $2 bracket at all. It is all under $4 and 
all over $4. 

Mr. SMOOT. I-am comparing it now with the act of 1922. 
There was that bracket, and therefore I compared both brackets. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the House bill and the Senate bill both 
struck out that bracket. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am comparing it now with the act of 1922. 
I also stated, if the Senator will recall, that both of them are 15 
per cent ad valorem ; so it makes no difference; but I am calling 
attention to the act ef 1922. 

Those are the facts in the case as to the ad valorem. Of 
course, we might just as well strike out subparagraph (a), be- 
cause there is no women’s clothing that would fall under the 
description of this paragraph; but I can understand, of course, 
why the amendment was written in this way. It was to hit the 
clothing manufacturers in the United States. 

The Senator has referred to Kuppenheimer and to one or two 
other large clothing manufacturers in the United States. It is 
true that they have grown immensely, and he quotes Kuppen- 
heimer’s stock at $5. When the company was first organized, 
and I used to sell Kuppenheimer cloth 30 years ago, I suppose 
the stock was $5, the same as the Senator quoted it to-đay. It 
is not a question of what the certificate says the stock is worth; 
but they have been a very prosperous institution. There is not 
any doubt about that; and that class of business, I suppose, is 
larger in the United States than anywhere else in all the world. 
It bas been built up by institutions here that have cheapened the 
price of clothing to the people, so that ready-made clothing now, 
I think, sells almost as cheaply in the United States as it does 
in any foreign country. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I heard the Senator from Kentucky say 
that the importations that run into millions of value are almost 
exclusively of overcoats. Was that the statement the Senator 
made? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I stated that out of a total of $1,452,000 
worth of importations of men’s and boys’ clothing, $1,170,000 
was overcoats and $282,000 was suits in 1928. 

Mr. COPELAND. One other question: Is the compensatory 
rate that has been fixed on these articles the normal difference 
that would be made between the raw wool and the finished 
article? Further, does it differ materially from the policy which 
was carried out in 1922 in adjusting the difference between the 
basic and the protective rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. We are trying to give the compensatory duty ; 
but the ad valorem rates are reduced here, as I stated, from 45 
per cent to 15 per cent for all under $4, and from 50 per cent to 
20 per cent for all over $4. 

Mr, COPELAND. Is that materially under the 1922 rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is under the 1922 rate. 

Mr, COPELAND. That is in spite of the increase in cost of 
wool? 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator 
that I allow 35 cents a pound as a compensatory duty on all 
goods worth less than $4 a pound and 45 cents a pound as a 
compensatory duty on all goods worth more than $4 a pound; so 
that the rates which I have provided here are an increase over 
the specific rates of 1922, but I have reduced the ad valorem 
rate, 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, of course, the duty on wool has been 
increased, as the Senator remembers, from 31 to 34 per cent. 
The Senator says clothing prices have advanced until they are 
97 per cent higher than pre-war prices; but he does not tell us 
that the wage of the employees making these-clothes has in- 
creased over 200 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But if that is true, if the Senator will yield, 
they must have been in a deplorable condition before the war, 
because even now the wages paid laboring men represent only 
31 per cent of the value of the article, Therefore, if they have 
increased over 200 per cent, they must have been in a terrible 
condition prior to the war. 

Mr. SMOOT, Of course, the Senator does not understand the 
business, or he would have stated to the Senate that machines 
have taken the place of many, many of the employees who used 
to be engaged in this work before the war. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Which, of course, has cheapened the aver- 
age cost of production, in spite of an increase in wages. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the same thing has happened all over 
the world; and while the wages of employees have increased 
over 200 per cent during that time in America, the wages abroad 
are less than they were. 

Mr. BARKLEY. O Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that where they are 
manufacturing right now, if he will take the statistics, he will 
find that to be the case. 

Mr. BARKLEY. These goods coming into the United States 
in competition with American-made clothing are produced at a 
higher price than the American-made article, and are sold at a 
higher price in this country than the American-made article. 
The only question here is not whether there is to be any serious 
competition provided for the great bulk of American manufac- 
turers of ready-made clothing, but whether those who buy the 
imported article, this more or less high-class article, either suit 
or overcoat, are to be required to pay an increased price above 
what is a normal price in order to buy it. 

Mr, SMOOT. If that be true, then there is no necessity for a 
decrease, 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I stated a while ago, the rate which I 
have provided would still result in retaining the American price 
at a lower scale than the price of the imported article. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this whole thing resolves itself 
into the question of labor. These articles have taken in the 
past a duty of from 45 to 50 per cent, and that has protected 
the American labor, and has protected the American market. 
It is true that the great bulk of the ready-made goods have been 
made in the United States, but take that 30 per cent ad valorem 
off, and you will see what will happen to the industry here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, does the Senator deny the 
Statement I made as to the examples I cited a while ago, show- 
ing that, even taking 30 per cent off, the English overcoat will 
still sell at wholesale for nearly $10 higher than the price of 
the American overcoat, and that the suit of clothes will sell 
for $5 higher than the similar American article? 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the people will not buy at all. Some dude 
who wants a certain kind of suit or overcoat will buy, but let 
him pay for it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If what the Senator says is true, then there 
is no danger of the American dudes running the American man- 
ufacturer out of business. There are not enough of them left, 
and if the level of prosperity now enjoyed by laboring men and 
clerks in the United States continues, there will not be anybody 
left to buy. 

Mr. SMOOT. The overcoat about which the Senator talks is 
not comparable with the American overcoat at all, but if we put 
the rates down to where he undertakes to put them, then the 
foreign producer will manufacture for American trade, and not 
only the dudes of the country can have their clothes cut in a 
certain way and have them shipped into this country but all 
the people will be wearing them, if it is possible for them to 
ship them in here, and it will result in closing the American 
manufacturers up. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How are they going te drive the American 
manufacturers out of business when the foreign-made article 
will still sell for a price higher than that of the American 
overcoat? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will not sell at a higher price. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How does the Senator know that? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not comparable with the American article, 

Mr, BARKLEY. How is it different? 

Mr. SMOOT. It differs in style. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it better, or worse? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is better for the dude, and worse for the 
mass of the people. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If a coat is good for one man, it will be 
good for all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. The Senator would not wear one 
of them; I know he is too sensible. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know whether I would or not. I 
have not been able to, because the price has been so high I 
could not buy one; but I would not object to wearing one. 

Mr. SMOOT. The fellow who wants these overcoats made 
by the English and is willing to pay a higher price than that 
for which he can buy them in this country wears corsets, and 
has to have that overcoat to fit him, 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator knows what he is talking 
about, he knows that the English coat is more or less of a 
raglan, loose fitting, more like a Mother Hubbard than the 
overcoat he is talking about. 

Mr. SMOOT. Some of them are. There are the two classes. 
There is the fellow who wants an overcoat that covers every- 
thing he has except his eyes and ears, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I am not interested in whether this over- 
coat or suit of clothes is worn by a dude or a mechanic; I 
am not interested in the classification the Senator seeks to set 
up, but I am interested in trying to enable the American con- 
sumer, whether he be a clerk or a banker, or a laboring man 
of any kind, to buy a suit of clothes at a decent price, and we 
know he is not able to do that in view of the fact of the great 
profits to which I have referred, in the increase of 95 per cent 
from the pre-war price, on the average American suits and 
overcoats, 

If there is an industry in the United States that has had 
more protection and more hothouse, artificial light injected 
into it unjustly, and at the expense of the American people, 
than the industry engaged in the making of clothing, I do not 
know what it is. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if there are any other people 


in the world who buy clothing at lower prices than those paid 
by the Americans for the same character and the same kind of 
clothing, I do not know where they are. There is not an in- 
dustry where the competition is so keen as it is in the clothing- 
manufacturing industry, 

It is not foreign competition ; it is domestic 


Mr. BARKLEY. 
competition. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the difference whether it is foreign 
or domestic if the consumer gets his clothing cheap? ‘That is 
what happens. This proposition means that the foreign pro- 
ducers will manufacture the same style of clothing that is sold 
here, and with a rate of 15 per cent ad valorem, and with 
cheap wool, we might just as well give up the business in the 
United States now. I say that the wage of the labor in the 
clothing industry has increased since pre-war times over 200 
per cent, and I think perhaps the labor in that industry is 
entitled to a little more now. I think there is no organization 
in the United States so powerful as the organization that has 
received this rate, and I suppose the Senator would say com- 
pelled it. Be it compulsion or be it voluntary, they get it, and 
I am glad of it. I do not want this clothing made by other 
than American labor, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield? A 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield, 

Mr. COPELAND. After this battle of wits I would like to 
have some facts. What is the rate on the textile that is used 
in making such goods as we are discussing? What is the rate 
or what are the rates on the textiles? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think they are exactly the same as on the 
clothing. 

Mr. COPELAND, Let us find out. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure they are. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is a specific rate of 45 cents a pound on 
the high grade. I have forgotten what the rate on the lower 
grade is. 

Mr. SMOOT. The present rate is 45 cents a pound and 50 
per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. COPELAND. That is on the textile? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is on the clothing, 

Mr. COPELAND. What about the textile? What is the rate 
on the textile? 

Mr. SMOOT. The same identical rate. It is 45 cents and 50 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator means on the cloth before it 
is made up into garments? 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean on the cloth; just exactly what I say. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is it on the lower grade, valued at 
under $4 a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, all yalued at above 80 cents a pound 
takes a rate of 45 cents and 50 per cent ad valorem. The ‘Sena- 
tor wants to put this much of a rate on the cloth—we are not 
giving them any compensatory duty, 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘This is what you are doing, is it not? 
There has been, first, established a basic rate on wool. Then 
after a while we fixed a rate on the textiles. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPHLAND. The same rate has been carried over into 
the finished garments. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMOOT, That is correct, 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator propose to lower that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. This is what will happen: I find fault 
with the basic rate, and I probably will find fault with the tex- 
tile rate; but, having fixed the textile rate, if we then lower 
the rate on the finished garment, it will result in our American 
manufacturers going to England, or wherever they make the 
clothing over there, and making the garment exactly in accord- 
ance with our styles and our demands with cheaper labor and 
sending thenr here, s 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think the Senator from New York 
is well advised in making that statement, because American 
manufacturers import identical English woven fabrics, manu- 
facture them into identical American-made coats, and sell the 
coats for $52 wholesale, whereas the English coat brought in 
already made sells for $58. 

Mr. COPELAND. How does the Senator account for that? 

Mr, BARKLEY. It is because of the freight, insurance, and 
other things that go into the price, and also the fact that there 
is a certain type of trade in the United States which prefers the 
styles which are represented in the imported article. But re- 
gardless of the cause, that is exactly what has happened. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why is a tariff necessary, then? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the Senator is probably correct in 
the assumption that we do not need one on that particular 
article, but I bave not sought in any way to put these articles 
on the free list, and at the rates I propose the American manu- 
facturer will still be able to import the English fabric and make 
a garment and sell it at a price lower than that of the English 
garment. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. That can not happen. The only reason why 
they have not been making coats and suits the same as are 
made in America is because of the rate against them. What 
would Kuppenheimer do if this bill should pass? Would he pay 
300 per cent more in wages in the United States when by simply 
going to England he could get the cheap labor and ship the 
goods into the United States. Of course, the Senator knows 
he would not. 

Mr. BARKLHEY. Of course, a part of the cheap labor in 
England to which the Senator refers is absorbed in the United 
States by our great production, our increased production per 
laboring man, and the substitution of machinery for the labor- 
ing man in the United States, which is, of course, an economic 
development bringing about mass production, The great bulk 
of the Americans—I should say nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of every one thousand, or nine thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every ten thousand—prefer the domestic 
article, but why should we penalize those who may want to 
import an overcoat or a suit of clothes and perhaps could pay a 
higher price than for the domestic article by imposing a tariff 
of 89 per cent ad valorem, which is the rate carried in this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator goes back to the same proposition 
again, and there is nothing in it. I say that if the present rate 
of 15 per cent ad valorem on clothing were in force here one of 
two things would happen, we would have to reduce the wage 
scale in the United States or have to go to Burope and make 
the clothing there and send it over here. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not see how it can be otherwise. 

Mr. SMOOT. It can not be otherwise. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want the Senator from Kentucky to 
point out the reason -why this statement is not correct. It 
stands to reason from my standpoint, that if you can bring in 
an Hnglish-made fabric at a certain rate and make it up here 
with American labor you are going to pay the rate on the 
fabric, and you are going to pay the increased cost of labor 
here, unless mass production does make the difference. In my 
opinion, if you were to reduce materially the protection on the 
finished garment, as the Senator from Utah has said, either 
you would have to pinch labor to bring the price down or the 
American manufacturer would go abroad and make the articles 
over there and ship them in. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I gaye an example a while 
ago of a certain well-known brand of American and English 
goods, The wholesale selling price of that garment in England 
is $34.99. I have not gone into the question of how much of 
that is represented by labor, how much of it is represented 
by the price of wool, and how much of it is represented by the 
fact that they have to import large quantities of their wool 
from foreign countries into England, whereas we do not have 
to do that, except to a limited extent; but, regardless of the 
things which go into the making of that price, the wholesale 
price of the garment in England is practically $35. 

When yeu add to that $3.50 for shipping, insurance, and inci- 
dentals, $17.50 for tariff, 50 per cent, and $2.70 representing a 
45 per cent specific rate, you get a total of $58.69. That is the 
price of the garment landed in New York. The wholesale price 
of the domestic article, satin lined, of the same material, made 
by the Fashion Park people in the United States, is $52.50. 

You may argue until you are blind about the difference in 
the rate of an individual workman's wages in England and in 
the United States. These are facts. I have in my office sam- 
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ples of these overcoats to which I have referred, which are 
the imported article, landed in New York at $58, the American- 
made article selling for $52. That does not include any profit 
or any overhead cost in the city of New York. The same pro- 
portion holds with reference to suits and overcoats, and the 
same proportion holds with reference to the cheaper suits and 
overcoats, the examples of which I have given. 

Regardless of all the minutiw and all the details, those are 
the facts. They bring the coat or the suit into the United 
States and sell it at a higher price than is charged for the 
comparable American product. It is not going to drive the 
American factory out of business to reduce the tariff only 
enough to enable the imported article still to sell at a higher 
price than the domestic article. 

Mr. SMOOT. I come back to the same old proposition. The 
goods are not comparable in any way, shape, or form. We had 
Samples here. I have had the samples. I know who is fur- 
nishing the samples, and I know who is back of the Senator on 
this proposition. It is not a new thing. We had the same 
thing in 1922 and we had the same thing in 1909. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator deny the statement that 
one of the things which actuated Congress in 1922 in increasing 
the rate of tariff on these imported articles of clothing was 
because the British currency was at that time depreciated and 
they were able to import them at a cheaper price than obtained 
for the American product? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that was not so at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. British currency was depreciated. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the British currency was about the only 
currency that did stand up. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no; the Senator knows it was about 
$3.50, while now it is $4.86. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just what it used to be. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is what it was before the war; but all 
European currency declined compared to ours after the war— 
French, Italian, and of all European countries. Even British 
currency went down to $3.25 to the pound, but they stabilized 
it by a financial arrangement by which it was restored to $4.86, 
the prevailing rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That had nothing to do with the tariff rate 
which was put on in the act of 1922. It seems to me this pro- 
posal is so far-fetched, so indefensible, such a direct blow at 
the producer of wool in the United States as well as the hun- 
dreds of thousands of laboring men who are employed in the 
manufacture of clothing in the United States, that it ought 
ci to be considered at all. I am perfectly willing to have a 
vote. 

THE PRESIDENT'S ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in Sunday morning's Star 
Mr. G. Gould Lincoln published an article on President Hoover's 
“achievements” during the first year of his administration. 
Mr. Lincoln is a good Republican, one of the most brilliant news- 
paper men in Washington, one of the finest characters about the 
Capitol, his paper is one of the strongest of President Hoover's 
supporters, and no doubt his article was inspired by the regular 
Republican organization, and therefore it is safe to assume that 
the very best that could be said of the first year of Mr. Hoover's 
administration has been said by Mr. Lincoln. 

I first want to consider the several “ achievements” of the ad- 
ministration as presented by Mr. Lincoln. 

The first “achievement” mentioned by Mr. Lincoln is the tax 
ent. Well, Mr. President, this tax cnt was made by the two 
Houses of Congress, It is true that Mr. Hoover signed the bill, 
but the tax cut, as I recall, was passed practically unanimously 
by the two Houses. In other words, the Government was col- 
lecting too much money from the people, even more than all the 
vast expenditures made by the administration required, and the 
Congress cut it down. Mr. Lincoln must be hard up to list an 
“achievement” for President Hoover when he mentions the 
tax cut, 

The next “achievement” is the French debt settlement. Why, 
Mr. President, the French debt had been settled by the Coolidge 
administration years before and was just awaiting its ratifiea- 
tion by the French Government. Again I say that Mr. Lincoln, 
evidently speaking for the Republican Party, is very hard up for 
“achievements” when he mentions the French debt. 

Mr. Lincoln next mentions the London Conference on Naval 
Limitation. Whether this is an “achievement” or not remains 
to be seen. At present, I regret to say, it looks like a failure. 
Certainly there will be no tax reduction on account of it. Cer- 
tainly there will be no naval reduction, and it is exceedingly 
doubtful if there will be a naval limitation. Instead of there 
being a “reduction of arms” conference, or a. “naval limita- 
tion” conference, it ought to be called a “naval expansion” 
conference. 
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Mr. Lincoln next takes up the Commission for Law Enforce- 
ment. Well, if ever there was a fizzle, it was that commission. 
Mr. Hoover can not eyen get the House, which he is supposed to 
control, to ratify all that commission has done. Its recommen- 
dations were practically innocuous and meant nothing in the 
world. The best that can be said of it is that it is is a notable 
example of Mr. Hoover’s commission form of government. 

Mr. Lincoln next speaks of law enforcement. If Mr. Hoover 
has made one single advance in law enforcement, I challenge 
Mr. Lincoln or anyone else to show what that advance is. The 
law was never so flagrantly violated, and the reason is because 
the President will not take a stand for enforcement. 

The next “achievement” of the administration is that the 
President has stabilized conditions since the stock market col- 
lapse. Why, Mr. President, conditions are not stabilized in the 
slightest. 

i Mr. CARAWAY. He has stabilized them by breaking every- 
ody. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Perhaps in that sense it might be said he 
has done something. Indeed, conditions were never so bad, and 
they have been constantly growing worse ever since the stock 
market collapse. Mr. Hoover’s action was like the proverbial 
locking of the door after the horse had been stolen. 

Mr. Lincoln next claims that he has, by his parleys with big 
business, helped the condition of labor. On the contrary, Mr. 
President, there probably never was so much unemployment in 
the country as just now, 

He next mentions the Farm Board bill. Why, Mr. President, 
the only result of the passage of Mr. Hoover's bill, and he had 
his own way about it absolutely in conference—they put in 
everything that he fayored and struck out everything that he 
was opposed to—has been that all staple farm products have 
gone down in price almost every day since the bill was passed. 

He next lays claim to eredit for the tariff bill. Nobody in 
the world knows what Mr. Hooyer’s attitude on the tariff bill is. 

After summing up the whole situation, it is true that Mr. 
Lincoln does say that, as the result of these achievements of the 
administration, the Republicans are likely to lose largely in 
both Houses. So that, Mr. President, instead of these things 
being accomplishments, every important step, in my judgment, 
that the administration has taken since it came into power has 
been to injure the country, and there are absolutely no “ achieve 
ments” to the credit of President Hoover. The record is 
absolutely void of any “achievement” that is for the benefit 
of the people of the United States. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want to challenge that last statement. 
Mr. Lincoln said the next election is going to result in more 
Democrats in office and fewer Republicans. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; he said that. 

Mr, CARAWAY. That is an accomplishment and it is for 
the good of the country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That has not taken place yet. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But it will be for the good of the country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. However, it does not take place until next 
November. 


Now, having discussed Mr. “ achieve- 


Hoover’s alleged 
ments,” I want to tell the Senate and the country what they 


really are. Mr. Hooyer has insisted upon a farm bill and se- 
cured it, which instead of helping the farmers has greatiy in- 
jured them by bringing about a lower scale of prices on prac- 
tically all farm products, and I challenge anyone on this or 
the other side of the Chamber to deny this result, 

His next “achievement” was to appoint a commission to 
consider the liquor question, which got nowhere, did no good, 
and the recommendations of which have not even been really 
attempted to be written into law. The President has taken no 
steps to secure better enforcement of the liquor laws. They 
are not being properly enforced anywhere, and the lack of en- 
forcement is entirely due, in my judgment, to his failure to take 
a stand in the matter. As the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] said, if Hoover were to give out one sentence saying 
that he intended to enforce the laws, they would be enforced ; 
and they are not going to be enforced, as I said publicly nearly a 
week ago, until the President does declare for their enforcement 
and take the necessary steps to secure their enforcement. To 
date he has made a miserable failure in liquor-law enforcement. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, his foreign policy, his confer- 
ence with Mr. MacDonald, his commitments to Mr. MacDonald 
in advance, have all been a mistake, and as a result of these 
mistakes the so-called disarmament conference has been a fail- 
ure up to date and will no doubt result in a failure. Its only 
success up to date has been to suggest an increase in naval 
armaments and not to decrease them. 
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Another one of his so-called “achievements” which is not 
an “achievement” is his desire to have everything determined 
by commissions. Why, Mr. President, he asked for a commis- 
sion to be sent to Haiti. The Congress of the United States 
struck out every effort to create a commission and simply gave 
him $50,000 to ascertain the facts he desired. Notwithstanding 
this plain intent of the Congress in passing the law, he disre- 
garded the Congress and appointed a commission anyhow—set 
up the commission himself, and, in my judgment, without au- 
thority of law, if not in absolute violation of law. 

So far as the Executive is concerned, we simply have a com- 
mission form of government. 

Why did not Mr, Lincoln mention the World Court as one of 
the President’s “achievements”? The other nations have agreed 
to the reservations that the United States demanded, and yet 
Mr. Hoover has not even put the World Court protocol before 
the Senate, though he has had several months in which to do it. 

Whatever the cause, during the first year of Mr. Hoover’s 
administration, we have had the greatest panic we have had in 
many years, 

We have had the greatest industrial depression. 

We have had innumerable bank failures. 

We have had the greatest numbers of unemployed. 

The farmers are still in the worst plight of their history. 

More than that, another “ achievement” of Mr. Hoover is that 
he has split his own party into smithereens, and nobody as yet 
has been able to find out on which side the President stands. 
Some of the reactionaries say that he is on their side and some 
of the progressives say that he is on their side. The most of 
the reactionaries believe that he is with the progressives and 
the most of the progressives believe that he is with the reac- 
tionaries. Mr. Grunpy says that he is opposed to industry and 
Mr. Bogan seems to think that he is opposed to the farmers. 
And there we are. Some one in high authority, some one claim- 
ing to be close to the President, gave out a statement Saturday 
to the Hearst papers in which he said that both sides were 
wrong, that the President was for both sides. So his “ achieve- 
ments” as a great party leader is apparent to everyone, 

Mr. President, I do not believe anyone in this body will claim 
that there have been any real achievements of this administra- 
tion for the first year of its history. It is fair to say that a 
very careful reading of Mr. Lincoln’s article all the way through 
makes it doubtful as to whether his story of the first year of 
Mr. Hoover's administration is to be regarded as a story of 
achievement or as an apology for failure. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I would like to add one achieve- 
ment of Mr. Hoover, which was omitted by the Senator from 
Tennessee, and that is the appointment of Mr. Tate, from Ten- 
nessee, to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, now that we have had our daily 
political explosion, may we not proceed with the consideration 
of the tariff bill? 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator if his amendment makes any change in the compensatory 
duty recommended by the committee? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The compensatory duty on goods valued at 
less than $4 per pound is 35 cents a pound and on those valued 
at more than $4 a pound it is 45 cents a pound; in fact, it in- 
creases hy Í cent the compensatory duty based on 34 cents for 
raw wool, and, of course, it increases it to 45 cents when it 
comes to the higher grades of wool above $4 a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Are the compensatory rates 
in the Senator’s amendment the same as the compensatory rates 
in the committee amendment which has been adopted? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the first bracket they are. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Are they the same in all 
brackets? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but the ad valorem duties are where the 
reductions are made. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Those are the protective 
duties? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. The Senator from Kentucky proposes to 
cut 50 per cent ad valorem down to 20 per cent, to ent 35 per 
cent down to 15 per cent; and that is where the protection is. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, my trouble 
with the amendment is this: The raw material, of which woolen 
eloth and clothing are made, has been very substantially in- 
creased; the duty on virgin wool has been increased from 31 
cenfs to 34 cents; and the duty upon wool rags from 6 cents to 
18 cents. That means that the manufacturer of woolen cloth 
must pay more for his raw material and invest more in his 
business in order to carry it on as advantageously as he is carry- 
ing it on to-day. I did not feel that I could vote for the motion 
made by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], reducing the 
rate recommended by the committee upon wool yarn, because 
of the fact that the wool industry itself is admittedly greatly 
depressed ; nor did I believe that in a time of great depression 
we should proceed to increase the cost of the raw products, in- 
cluding woolen rags, the duty on which has been very materially 
increased. 

What I have said about the effect of these duties upon the 
manufacturers of wool applies in part to the clothing makers, 
but not to so great an extent. I assume the Senator from Ken- 
tucky bases his argument—I did not haye an opportunity to 
hear it all—in favor of the reduction of the protective tariff 
upon clothing upon the fact that we have so specialized in this 
country in clothing making, we have achieved such advance- 
ment over other countries in producing attractive and service- 
able clothes at a cheap price that we practically have no foreign 
competition. Am I correct? 

Mr, BARKLEY. The Senator is correct. As I said a while 
ago, we produce about $2,000,000,000 worth of manufactured 
elothing in this country and import less than $1,500,000 worth. 
What the Senator has said with reference to depression in the 
industry in the manufacture of fabrics and yarns certainly does 
not apply to the clothing manufacturing industry. I do not 
know whether the Senator was present when I gave the statis- 
tics as to the growth of four or five American companies which 
I mentioned, including Fashion Park, Hart Schaffner & Marx, 
Kuppenheimer, Richmond Bros., and others. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am familiar with the very 
rapid growth of those clothing establishments, but I think it is 
only fair to say that they have contributed much toward pro- 
ducing very serviceable clothing at a popular price for the 
American public. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They have; I quite agree with the Senator 
as to that; but the specifie rates carried in the amendment are 
sufficient even to take care of the increase in the tariff on raw 
wool, and are more than sufficient to take care of the increase 
in the tariff on rags, which, of course, in popular parlance, have 
a sort of stigma attached to them, but out of which, after all, a 
very large proportion of our wearing apparel is manufactured. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Up to this point I am in- 
clined to think that there is some justification for the argument 
that the wool manufacturers ought to have some increased pro- 
tection because of the increased duties levied upon virgin wool 
and wool rags. Will the Senator help me to solve this doubt? 
The increased duties upon virgin wool and wool rags are bound to 
result in an increased cost to the clothier for his woolen cloth. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
is may be disputed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


Theoretically it is, but whether it actually 


If that is so, and admitting 
little foreign competition, does the Senator think we ought to 
reduce the protection as much as the Senator’s amendment 
proposes? 


Mr. BARKLEY. Ordinarily, I should not, but the condi- 
tions which pertain here are extraordinary. The type of 
goods being imported is already bringing from 25 to 35 per cent 
more than the comparable domestic product, and, even with the 
reductions I propose, the foreign article will still sell for a 
higher price than the comparable American product. If we 
are going to endeavor to fix a general average of the different 
qualities, types, and fashions of the American cloth for the 
purpose of striking an average with the imported article, of 
course we will find ourselves in trouble; but when the imports 
are insignificant and are of such special types that they only 
compete with a small quantity of American goods, and when 
we find, by comparing them with the same type and quality of 
goods, that under the rates I propose the American manu- 
facturer will still be able to undersell the importer, I am not 
troubled by any danger that we are going to do an injustice to 
the American manufacturer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the Senator agrees 
with me that one of the basic difficulties with this entire wool 
schedule is the increase in the high duty upon the raw product— 
the virgin wool? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, that is true, and I will say to 
the Senator that I have not felt that the increases were justified, 
beginning at the start up to now. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator will further 
agree with me, I think, that but for the increase in those duties 
there would be hardly any justification, except in few instances, 
for increased protection throughout this schedule? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree with the Senator as to that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And clearly, perhaps, there 
has been a case made out for a reduction in the rates on 
clothing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I maintain that, in spite of the increased 
duty on raw wool, there is still no justification for the extent 
of the increases granted in this bill to the manufactured product 
at any stage; but admitting, for the sake of the argument, that 
all of the increases incident to the raise of 3 cents a pound 
on raw wool would follow the action taken by the Senate and by 
the House, there is still no justification for maintaining these 
exorbitant rates on the imported manufactured articles in the 
way of men’s clothing which occupy a separate status from 
any other kind of woolen manufactures. For that reason I 
have offered to put them in a separate paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The compensatory duty seems 
to be adequate and sufficient and is not different from what the 
committee itself has recommended in the case of woolen cloth 
that is used in the making of woolen clothing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That removes a good deal 
of my objection. The only question, then, is whether the pres- 
ent protective duty is too great. I am inclined to agree under 
the present law it is, and I am only troubled about the extent to 
which the Senator is making reductions. I would yote for a 
reduction that was not so drastic as the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, of course if we were to carry 
out the theory that the volume of imports and the amount of 
competition involved in the case of a given article should justify 
our action in fixing the rate, I doubt whether there would be 
any justification at all for a tariff on ready-made clothing be- 
yond a compensatory duty of a specific rate per pound; certainly 
there is no justification for the equivalent of a 56 per cent duty 
when the importations are less than one-thirteenth of 1 per 
cent and are of a type that does not come in competition with 
the average American product. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator has made 
that clear. I want to repeat that my difficulty basically with 
this schedule is this: Here is the woolen industry, which is very 
much depressed, and here we are proceeding in the midst of 
that depression to increase very materially the price of its raw 
product, namely, virgin wool, and particularly wool rags. It is 
difficult for me, with that situation, coming as I do from a sec- 
tion of the country where the woolen industry is in a very bad 
financial condition, to hesitate about giving a 5 per cent increase 
on woolen yarns and on woolen cloth in cases where it is alleged 
in the higher-priced yarns and cloth there appear to be some 
importations, However, all that I have said does not apply so 
materially to the amendment which the Senator has offered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My contention is that, granting the manu- 
facturers of woolen yarns and fabrics all the additional protec- 
tion which they may claim under the increased rate on raw 
wool, the American manufacturer of clothing who buys that 
fabric from them will still be able to turn out an American suit 
of clothes and an American overcoat and sell it to the American 
people for less than they would have to pay for the same article 
if brought in from abroad. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish to repeat that my 
great trouble with this whole schedule is because of the in- 
ereased indefensible specific duties at this period upon virgin 
wool and upon wool rags. -How one can justify an ad valorem 
duty of 125 per cent upon wool that is not produced in this 
country—the cheap wool which is used in the manufacture of 
cheap clothing—is beyond my comprehension. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In spite of the present rate of 31 cents, wool 
in the West is now selling at 15 cents a pound. So if 31 cents 
will not protect the woolgrower, how 34 cents is going to do him 
any good is something I can not understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The specific duty on wool is 
indefensible and outrageous. It penalizes a class of people who 
need the shelter and protection and the health benefits of wool 
in their clothing. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator from Massachusetts expressed his 
concern regarding the high rates on raw wool. I do not believe 
that the facts in connection with that matter justify any great 
concern. I want to call attention to the fact that Mr. Hobbs, 
of Boston, I think, who is president of the National Wool Manu- 
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facturers’ Association, testified before a subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee—the subcommittee known as the lobby 
committee—that the raw-wool tariff did not cost the manufac- 
turer the full amount of the duty; and he testified, in fact, that 
it did not cost the wool manufacturer within 5 cents a pound of 
the rate provided. That is the testimony of the president of the 
Wool Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr, President, if the Senator will yield to 
me, I think Mr. Hobbs said 17 cents a pound, under a duty, of 
course, of 31 cents. 

Mr. BLAINE. My impression about the 17 cents a pound is 
that the suggestion came from a speech delivered by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRUNDY]. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator is right about that. 

Mr. BLAINE. The junior Senator from Pennsylvania in dis- 
cussing the wool schedule before the Wool Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, I think, on the same occasion when he heaped such 
severe criticism upon Mr, Hoover—the Senate will recall I read 
the speech to the Senate a few weeks ago—called attention to the 
fact that the tariff on raw wool costs the wool manufacturers 
from 17 to 20 cents a pound. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. BLAINWD. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Was that the same speech in which he said 
that the enfranchising of the women had adulterated the elec- 
torate? 

Mr. BLAINE. I think that reference was made at about the 
same time. The remarks were made, as I recall, at a conference 
of the Association-of Wool Manufacturers of the United States, 
at which the junior Senator from Pennsylvania made a speech, 
and I am quoting from that speech. 

I have not any doubt, Mr. President, that the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania was telling the absolute truth. He was tell- 
ing the fact. I think I demonstrated the truthfulness of his 
statement when we discussed this question of a compensatory 
duty, showing that the woolen manufacturers did not in fact pay 
for this virgin wool, on the clean content, a price determined by 
the tariff on wool at all 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is that on the average? I 
can understand it if the Senator referred to the average impor- 
tations of wool; but in the case of wool that is not produced in 
this country, of a certain grade that has to be imported and that 
has levied at the customhouse a duty of 34 cents a pound, I can 
not understand why that duty does not become effective in 
increasing the price 34 cents. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator is quite right that on the wool 
that is imported the manufacturer does pay the full amount of 
the tariff, but the producer of raw wool in this country does 
not get the full benefit of that tariff protection. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thought you stated that Mr. 
Hobbs said that the manufacturer only had to pay about 17 
cents of the duty; that it was effective only to the extent of 17 
cents. 

Mr. BLAINE. He was talking about the average that it cost 
the woolen manufacturer, and he testified that he put it at 5 
cents a pound less than the tariff. That is on the average. He 
did not say that they did not pay 31 cents a pound under the 
present law on wool that is imported. We were discussing and 
he was discussing the question of wool generally, and he testified 
to that effect. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is carpet wool. 

Mr. BLAINE. No; no; it had nothing to do with carpet wool 
at all. The examination had to do with the rate of tariff under 
paragraph 1102, the 31-cent rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. We discussed that; and it was shown beyond 
a question of a doubt in my mind that instead of 31 cents about 
the lowest was 26 cents, and for the past six months or year it 
was the full 31 cents a pound. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr, President, I am merely stating the testi- 
mony of the president of this association. He said that it did 
not cost the manufacturer within 5 cents of what the tariff had 
been; that is, under the present law of 1922. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I inquire of the Senator 
from Utah if it is not a fact that there are woolen manufac- 
turers who make very fine woolen fabrics in this country who 
import practically all their wool, and therefore have to pay 
the full duty that is levied here—31 or 34 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on the clear content of every 
pound of wool that comes into the United States, outside of 
|wools under 40s and carpet wools, the importer pays 31 cents. 
| No matter where it comes from, he pays it. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is on the imported article? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That increases his cost of 
production. 

Mr. SMOOT. It certainly does. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And also increases his in- 
vestment, upon which he expects an interest return. 

Mr. SMOOT. And all we are trying to do now is to compen- 
sate him for that. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAINE. But the manufacturer does not pay the full 
81 cents, now increased to 34 cents, to the domestic producer of 
wool, That is what Mr. Hobbs was talking about. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the foreign wools, Mr. President, as I 
have said time and time again, are all skirted. There are no 
taglocks in them. All of the leg wool is taken out. They 
import the body, and they pay 31 cents on that. The Senator, 
in his comparison here, takes the way that we sack wool. We 
go to the corral, and we have all of the taglocks and everything 
put in the wool; and then, when it comes in in that shape, there 
is about 6 cents difference, or something like that; and that 
necessarily comes out of the duty, because of the fact that it is 
not wool that can be used. 

Mr. BLAINE. I just want to advise the Senator from Utah 
that Mr. Hobbs, president of the Wool Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, was testifying under oath respecting this question of 
how much the tariff cost the manufacturer, and he was taking 
into account all of the elements which the Senator from Utah 
has discussed; and he told the committee that it cost them 5 
cents a pound less than the tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, all I can say is that if Mr. Hobbs 
testified to that, he is mistaken. 

Mr. BLAINE. I also produce, as another witness or exhibit, 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy]. That is, 
I produce his speech in what he said it cost from 17 to 20 cents 
a pound. I am merely stating what was testified. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I yield to the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania to enable him to explain 
when and to what extent this wool duty is effective. 

Mr. GRUNDY. Mr. President, I certainly should like to see 
the Senator from Wisconsin produce those remarks, I am not 
conscious of ever having made any statement of that kind. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts) They have been producing 
here a good deal the Senator from Pennsylvania has been 
saying. He ought to be able to find that. 

Mr. GRUNDY. Since this question has been raised, I will 
say that, of course, 31 cents duty is paid on all the imported wool 
that comes into the country. The Senator from Massachusetts 
stated, I think, that under the present law that averaged about 
80,000,000 pounds a year. I do not think anyone would ever 
accuse the New England manufacturers of importing wool at 
81 cents if they could possibly get the domestic wool at 26 cents; 
and the fact that they do bring in what is equal to about one- 
third to one-half, depending on the year, of wool from abroad to 
make up for the shortage here, and pay 81 cents duty on it, is 
evidence that they can not buy it any cheaper in this country, 

I do not think we need any great flight of imagination to see 
that. Anyone who has been in the business knows that that is 
a fact—that we have brought in all grades of wools for clothing 
purposes every year that the present act has been in operation, 
and that duty has been fully effective practically during this 
whole time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts has the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
vania a question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky in order to enable him to ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania a question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, of course, the 31 cents a 
pound is paid on the imported wool. 

Mr, GRUNDY. To be sure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the tariff. That does not represent 
anything to the grower or to the shipper. What will be the 
average price of the imported wool, including the tariff of 81 
cents a pound? 

Mr. GRUNDY. That varies with the market price abroad. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And the grade of wool. 

Mr. GRUNDY. And the grade of wool. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How does the price of imported wool, which 
must include the 31 cents a pound, compare with the domestic 
price of the same character of wool? 

Mr. GRUNDY. The clean pound that goes into the scouring 
box, which is the first process in manufacture, has been prac- 
tically at the foreign price during this period of time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It has been at the foreign price, which 
includes the duty? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Plus the duty. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts, in a statement previously made, said that an average of 
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80,000,000 pounds was the amount that we were importing, and 
that is about right. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And on that 80,000,000 
pounds, 31 cents a pound is paid. 

Mr. GRUNDY. Thirty-one cents a pound is paid on it. It is 
against that 80,000,000 pounds paying 31 cents that the com- 
pensating duty is levied to protect the 31 cents in the various 
stages from tops, yarns, goods, and clothing. If there is any 
break anywhere down the line, we are going to let this foreign 
wool in other forms come in more advantageously than the im- 
porters can bring in the wool. That whole compensating duty 
is a wool proposition. It is not a manufacturers’ proposition. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that there is 
no dispute about the compensatory duty now in the matter of 
clothing; that the Senator’s amendment deals with the protec- 
tive duty and not the compensatory duty. Of course, the Sena- 
tor is absolutely correct in stating that it is in the interest of 
the woolgrower himself, who wants a duty of 31 cents, to put 
on the proper compensatory duty to prevent that wool from com- 
ing in in tops or yarns or cloth or clothing. 

Mr. GRUNDY. That is absolutely right. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield so that I may ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr, BLAINE. The Senator suggested that I produce the 
speech to which I referred. 

Mr. GRUNDY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLAINE. Of course, I was not present at the time; but 
I can produce the testimony of Mr. Hobbs, and I assume that 
the Senator would not dispute the testimony of Mr. Hobbs. 

Mr. GRUNDY. Then I hope the Senator from Wisconsin will 
please be so kind as to confine his remarks to Mr. Hobbs, and 
not involve me in the statement. 

Mr. BLAINE. No; Iam not involving the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. I said that Mr. Hobbs, who is president of this asso- 
ciation, testified that the Senator from Pennsylvania made a 
speech before this association, and the records of the association 
show that the Senator made a speech along the lines I have 
suggested. Does the Senator deny that he made a speech before 
the association? 

Mr. GRUNDY. 
RECORD. 

Mr. BLAINE. I shall be pleased to get the speech that Mr. 
Hobbs said was made by the Senator from Pennsylvania. I was 
not present at the association meeting. 

Mr. GRUNDY. That was the Senator’s loss, 

Mr. BLAINE, I shall be very glad to get that speech and 

ad it into the Recorp to refresh the memory of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRUNDY. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRUNDY. I think a principle is involved in this matter 
which applies to a great many other articles on which there are 
duties, 

This Government levies a duty on wool for the encouragement 
of its growth.” It does not guarantee a market by levying that 
duty. It only guarantees an opportunity; and if it is a fact— 
which I do not think it is, and am prepared to deny it—that the 
domestic producer of wool does not at every time, on every grade 
and under all circumstances, get the full protective duty, it is 
not a matter of Government responsibility nor a matter of any- 
thing but the merchandising problem that is involved in that 
process. 

The Government puts on a duty to give the grower an opportun- 
ity to get that 31 cents or 34 cenis; and if he does not get it, it is 
due to certain conditions, probably of slackening demand on one 
grade or the other, or a little larger production one year, or 
something else; but the opportunity is always there, and it is 
up to those who are engaged in that occupation to take ad- 
vantage of what the Government provides for their benefit. 

During all the time the present law has been in effect there 
have been large importations—from 3314 to 50 per cent of the 
wool used—upon which a duty has been laid of 31 cents; and 
the compensating duty is to protect wool in tops, yarns, goods, 
and clothing, all the way down the line until it reaches the back 
of the consumer, in order to provide revenue to the Government 
and to give to the man in this country the opportunity to com- 
pete with the foreigner in the domestic market, from raw wool 
to finished clothing, under a parity of raw material costs, the 
same as though he had free wool. That is the whole process. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I inquire from 
the Senator from Pennsylvania if it is not an explanation of Mr. 
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Hobbs’s statement that possibly he had stage fright, and was 
confused and disturbed when he appeared before the lobby com- 
mittee, as every other witness has appeared to be, except the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRUNDY. That may be so, although, as it is a personal 
reference, I would not want to assert that the Senator is right. 
Furthermore, the wool industry is a very technical industry, 
and possibly Mr. Hobbs’s explanation might not have been un- 
derstood in the manner in which he gave it. There is no sched- 
ule that is much more involved than the wool schedule or that is 
more open to being misunderstood. Certainly no one in the in- 
dustry has a finer grasp of its fundamentals and of its applica- 
tion to the important business of clothing the people than the 
president of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I know Mr. Hobbs person- 
ally. He is an excellent citizen, and a very patriotic and public- 
spirited man, and is thoroughly well informed on the subject 
of the manufacture of wool. 

Mr. GRUNDY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to yield to the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Corgetanp]. The Senator from New 
York has been trying for 15 minutes to get my attention. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
a question. 

We have fought from the beginning against the rate on 
wool and the rate on rags, all along the line. The rate on 
wool having been established, and the rates on textiles having 
been established, how cat the Senator and I, in these States 
where employment is so necessary, vote for what has been 
proposed by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]? 

Does it not stand to reason that unless you give the clothing 
manufacturer the same degree of protection the textile manu- 
facturer has, if this rate on clothing is cut away down to the 
bottom, the American manufacturer will go to England and 
make his stuff there, and bring it in at the lower rate? It can 
not be otherwise. We are voting to destroy the clothing in- 
dustry of our States if we vote for a rate which is less than 
the rate upon the textiles. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I understand 
that the textile rate is taken care of through the compensatory 
duties in the Senator’s amendment, 

The point urged by the Senator from Kentucky is that the 
process of making cloth into clothing is so highly developed in 
this country, is so efficiently managed, and has resulted in such 
successful mass production, that the protection which the 
clothing industry as an industry has enjoyed in the past is not 
so necessary now, in view of the fact that there are so few 
imports. I am not diverting the Senator from the point he is 
trying to make, but I am trying to correct the impression he 
has that the textile duties levied in this bill are not offset by 
the compensatory duty. Am I correct? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. I wish to have the attention of the 
Senator from New York and the Senator from Massachusetts. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the raw wool bears a duty of 
31 cents a pound, the specific tariff rate on ready-made clothing 
valued at less than $2 is only 24 cents a pound, but where it 
is valued between $2 and $4 the specific rate is only 30 cents a 
pound. I eliminate the $2 bracket, and fix a specific rate of 
35 cents a pound on all of this clothing that is valued at less 
than $4 a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ought to be grateful for that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that I have increased, by my specific 
duty, the rate from 24 to 35, and from 30 to 35, which is more 
than enough to compensate for the increase of 3 cents a pound 
on the raw wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will not the Senator answer 
this: Just what is the reduction named in his amendment to 
the protective duty in the present law? 

Mr, BARKLEY. The reduction of the ad valorem is from 
40 per cent on all goods valued at less than $4 to 15 per cent, 
and from 45 per cent to 20 per cent on all valued at more 
than $4. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is a reduction in 
excess of 50 per cent in the protective duty on clothing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But it is on a type of clothing, as I have 
undertaken to emphasize, that does not even make a dent in 
the consumption in the United States, or in the domestic manu- 
facture, and it will still enable that particular product to sell 
at a higher price than is gotten for it now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am disposed to agree to a 
reduction because of the emphasis placed by the Senator upon 
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the fact that there is no foreign competition, but it is a sweep- 
ing and a heavy reduction to go from 45 per cent to 15 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If I had followed the logic of the 1922 act, 
instead of making the specifie rate 35 cents a pound, which I 
do—based on the act of 1922, which provided a 24-cent specifie 
rate, corresponding to a 31-cent rate on wool—I would not have 
gone aboye 30 cents a pound on any of the articles. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suppose the Senator in- 
creased the compensatory duty because of the increase in the 
rate on virgin wool and the increase on wool rags. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true, but the increase in the specifie 
rate is greater than would be justified for a purely compensatory 
rate based on the act of 1922, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. With the permission of the 
Senator from New York, I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say, beware of the Greeks bearing 
gifts. The Senator makes a great to-do about having cut out 
the first bracket, the $2 bracket. Why is that cut out? 

Mr. BARKLEY. You cut it ont in your bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just wait a moment. I agree to it, too. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then do not talk about Greeks bearing 
gifts. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not make any excuse for it. With the 
duty on rags as it is, there is no $2 article, so there is no need 
of the rate there. I was perfectly willing to do that, but the 
Senator rises and says this is what he has done. He has done 
nothing, because there would be no $2 rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, we have 
increased the duty on wool and rags to such a figure that we 
haye prevented any Americans from manufacturing or buying 
any wool cloth to sell at less than $2 a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is now no question as 
to the injury this increased duty on wool rags is going to do. 
We are eliminating entirely the low bracket of cheap cloth be- 
cause of the excesses to which we have gone in increasing the 
duties on the raw products of wool. 

Mr. BARKLEY. ‘That increase carried the duty on rags to 
only 18 cents, while this amendment puts a tariff of 35 cents a 
pound on any article of clothing imported into the United States 
which may be made out of that very fabric. 

The Senator refers to Greeks bearing gifts. I was not under- 
taking to make any point of that, except to show that under the 
act of 1922 the compensatory rate was even less than what I 
proposed in my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to commend the Sena- 
tor from New York for his patience. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have almost lost it. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no Senator on this 
floor who has as much patience as has the Senator from New 
York. I suppose that goes with his medical training. It cer- 
tainly does not go with his political activities, 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘There is no premium on politeness. I 
commend the Presiding Officer for his efforts to have business 
conducted in a businesslike way. It does seem a shame to haye 
to wait an hour or two to ask a question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I will yield the floor to the 
Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not see how the Senator and I can 
consent to the proposition of transferring this American enter- 
prise of ours to foreign shores. Last summrer I myself saw in 
Cork a big automobile factory, Henry Ford's factory, employing 
4.700 men; and if you go here and there in Europe you find 
American plants located in various places. The Senator from 
Massachusetts and I have been almost alone in trying to fight 
the consumers’ battle. We have tried to keep down the prices 
of wool and textiles, and we have not succeeded, 

I can not cut off my nose to spite my face. I can not yote for 
something that has in it the danger of transferring abroad this 
mass production and this great production of clothing. I think, 
if I may say so to my friend, we ought not to do this. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, with a bill 
increasing the duties on all food products which the workers 
have to buy, the “Senator can not bring himself to reduce the 
protective duties upon the manufactured products in this bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I can not bring myself to vote a duty which 
is going to put the laboring nren out of business. That is what 
I am afraid of. If there ever was a time when we needed to 
haye employment, it is when we have increased the cost of all 
the necessities of life. It is a troublesome question. It all goes 
back to the fundamental mistake that was made in increasing 
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the cost of the raw material, but that has been done; we can 
not help that, But we are facing now the future of the clothing 
industry, and I do not want it driven out of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The Senator is not unmind- 
ful of the fact that there is no increase for the protection of the 
clothing industry in this bill. The Senator is aware of that. 
The Senator’s amendment unfortunately goes to reduce the pro- 
tection below that of the present law. It is too drastic. 

Mr, SMOOT. From 45 to 15, 

Mr, COPELAND. I do not think we can afford to vote for 
this amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to voting on the 
two amendments together? The Chair hears none. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TOWNSEND] and have been unable to get a transfer. So I shall 
have to withhold my vote. 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock], which I 
transfer to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Bamp], 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr, COPELAND (when Mr. WaGNrr’s name was called). If 
my colleague were present and permitted to yote, he would vote 
“nay. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, FESS. I desire to announce that the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Parrerson] is necessarily absent. He has a pair 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. WAcnrr]. If present, the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Parrerson] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Townsenp] to the junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Grtterr] to the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. THomas] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Connatty], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Harris], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], and 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] are detained on 
official business. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. KING]; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. STECK]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Darr] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Hanris]; and 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. t 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wish to announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Brarron] is necessarily detained 
on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 45, as follows: 

YEAS—26 


McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Overman 
Sheppard 
Simmons 


NAYS—45 


Greene MeNar: 
Grundy Metcal 
Hale Nye 
Hastings Oddie 
Hatfield Phipps 
Hebert Pine 


Fletcher 
George 
Glass 
Harrison 
Heflin 
Howell 

La Follette 


Smith 
Stephens 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mont, 
Wheeler 


Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Brookhart 
Caraway 
Dill 


Smoot 

Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Waterman 
Watson 


Bingham 
Broussard 
Capper 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Deneen Johnson 
Fess Jones 
Frazier Kean 
Glenn Kendrick 
Keyes 
McCulloch Shortridge 


NOT VOTING—25 
Moses 
Patterson 
Reed 


Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 


Goft 
Goldsborough 


Dale 
Gillett 
Gould 
Harris 
Hawes 


Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Wagner 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock Hayden 
Connally King 


So Mr. Barxumy’s amendments were rejected. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to offer the same 
amendment, except that where the previous amendment pro- 
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vided 15 per cent I wish to make it 25 per cent, and where it 
provided 20 per cent I wish to substitute 30 per cent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Kentucky, 

The CHEF- CLERK, On page 178, after subdivision (b), insert 
the following: 


{c) Men's, youths’, and boys’ woolen clothing, not knit or cró- 
cheted, manufactured wholly or in part, composed wholly or in chief 
value of wool, comprising overcoats, topcoats, raincoats, reefers, macki- 
naws, coats, vests, trousers, knickerbockers, or shorts, whether im- 
ported separately or as suits or ensembles, whether ready-made or 
custom-made, valued at not more than $4 per pound, 35.-cents per 
pound and 25 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $4 per pound, 
45 cents per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the two amendments en bloc? The Chair hears none. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendments were rejected. , 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts subsequently said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Kentucky modified bis amendment to 
paragraph 1115, which was voted down. I want the Recorp to 
show if I had been present I would have expressed my approval 
of the modified amendment. I could not vote for his original 
amendment, because, in my opinion, the reductions provided 
therein were too sweeping. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Schedule 11 is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Utah a question. On page 177, in paragraph 1114, why 
are not the rates the same as they are in paragraphs 1108 and 
1109? Here we have knit fabric and in the other case woven 
fabric. Why should not the specific and ad valorem rates be 
the same as they are with reference to the other paragraphs? 

Mr. SMOOT. All of the yarns that go into articles of wear- 
ing apparel knit or crocheted are of the cheaper yarns. None 
of the finer yarns go into those articles. Therefore, the ad 
valorem rate and the specific rate are less than in the cloth 
paragraph. In other words, after the yarn is spun then it goes 
through a process that is very much more expensive than in 
the mere knitting of a garment. With the yarn going into the 
cloth, it has to be sized and drawn through the header and 
put into the loom and woven into the loom. There is waste 
in the weaving that is a great deal more than in the knitting. 
It is a cheaper grade of yarn always that goes into the knitted 
goods. I do not mean by that that is not just as strong, but 
knitted goods do not have to be finished the same as the cloth. 
They are not sheared. The detail work in the cloth makes it 
ever so much more expensive than the knitted goods. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, the Senator realizes that this 
industry is one of the most important in my State. As I went 
over the paragraphs, it seemed very strange to me that there 
was so much difference between paragraph 1114 and para- 
graph 1109. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the reason. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is there no justification for a different rate 
here? 

Mr. SMOOT. The items that are knit and crocheted are just 
as highly protected in the rates provided in paragraph 1115 as 
are the articles in paragraph 1109, and I rather think a little 
more so. 

Mr. COPELAND. 


So that my people can have no cause for 
complaints so far as that is concerned? 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then I want to invite attention once more 
to paragraph 1109. The Senator will recall that when para- 
graph 1109 was here in the first place I found fault because 


a lot 
then, 


the rate was not fixed on the wool content. I have had 
of correspondence with the industry in my State since 
they pointing out the desirability of fixing the rate on th- wool 
content, and also describing the ease with which the a..:ninis- 
trative features can be handled. In 1922 the rate was fixed 
on the wool content, and it was also so fixed in paragraph 1108. 
I am informed there is no particular reason why it should be 
so fixed in paragraph 1108, but in paragraph 1109 it is a matter 
of great importance. It makes a very considerable difference 
in the degree of protection whether it is on the wool content 
or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. In actual practice the phrase “upon the wool 
content thereof” did not fulfill its purpose, because imported 
fabrics seldom contain cotton, whereas many contain a small 
percentage of silk or rayon. An examination of invoices shows 
that the percentage of silk or rayon varies from 0.2 of 1 per 
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cent to 10 per cent in fabrics valued at more than 80 econts 
per pound, whereas the small quantity that contain cotton are 
usually valued at not more than 80 cents per pound, and are not 
subject to the wool-content clause. 

The Senate eliminated the clause “upon the wool content 
thereof” for the following reasons: 

Deductions are mainly for silk or rayon yarns; these yarns 
are dutiable when imported separately, therefore the compen- 
satory should apply to the total weight of the fabric. 

An analysis of the various fabrics for the purpose of deter- 
mining the exact wool content is difficult and expensive and 
tends to delay the liquidation of invoices. 

Woven fabrics of wool are recorded in import statistics in 
both square yards and pounds. As it is necessary to record the 
dutiable weight, it is impossible to determine the exact weight 
per square yard. 

Although the elimination of the phrase “upon the wool con- 
tent thereof” will tend to a higher duty, the actual increase 
will be negligible, 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me present to the Senate the state- 
ment of the Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Association of 
Boston in the following letter: 


Boston, Mass., January 15, 1930. 
Hon. Royan S, COPELAND, 
The Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear SENATOR COPELAND: In continuation of our letter of yester- 
day, in regard to the wool content of goods made of mixtures of wool 
and vegetable fibers, we inclose a sample (style 2508) of English over- 
coating made of wool and cotton. We are sending you under separate 
cover several samples (Nos, 2506, 2507, 2509, and 2510) of the same 
line of goods. 

The manufacturing clothier who gave us these samples boiled out In 
caustic potash a piece of the one (style 2050) that is inclosed. The 
cotton residue is pinned to the sample, and shows that nearly all of 
the cotton was in the white yarn used for the warp. 

You may also be interested in the inclosed sample (B 28) of Italian 
mixed goods, 1 of the 10 samples described on page 29 of our state- 
ment (inclosed) before the Committee on Ways and Means last year. 
The boil out showed the cloth to be composed of 57 per cent of cotton 
and 43 per cent of wool. The cotton residue (67 per cent of the cloth), 
attached to the sample, forms a compact fabric, the cotton haying been 
mixed with both warp and filling. 

Trusting these samples will be of some help to you in correcting this 
defect in the wool schedule, 

Yours very truly, 
THe CARDED WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
W. C. HuNNEMAN, Director. 


Mr. SMOOT. Such cloth as that last mentioned would go to 
the cotton schedule, It would not come under this schedule at 
all. It would fall under the cotton schedule. 

Mr. COPELAND. In the matter of administration, it is neces- 
sary, then, that our customs people make these tests? 

Mr. SMOOT. They can do that easily. All they have to do is 
to put sulphurie acid on a piece of cloth a little bigger than one’s 
thumb and ascertain exactly what is in it. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is a yery small matter to determine the 
degree of cotton in the fabric. 

Mr. SMOOT. That can be done as to some fabrics, but as to 
others it can not well be done, and the administration of the 
provision would be almost impossible. 

Mr. COPELAND. That raises a new problem, 

Mr. SMOOT. And a very difficult problem, too. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want the Senator to bear with me, be- 
cause great pressure has been brought to bear upon me in this 
matter, The letter that I am about to read is from Duval & Co., 
of New York. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know of them. 

Mr. COPELAND. The writer says: 


The writer has read with much interest the discussion between Sena- 
tor Smoor and yourself with regard to the paragraphs 1108 and 1109, 
and I am amazed that Senator Smoor would make the statement re- 
ported, viz, “That goods were never made with a wool warp and a 
cotton filling.” 


Mr. SMOOT. If my statement appeared that way, it was 
perhaps too general. I never revise my statements as they 
appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. COPELAND. These goods [exhibiting] are made with a 
cotton warp. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; and a wool filling. 

Mr. COPELAND. And they are also made the other way 
around. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know why on earth a manufacturer 
would think of using a wool warp in.a fabric half wool and half 
cotton, 
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Mr. COPELAND. I mentioned at that time gabardine, water- 
proof cloth, where the cotton filling is used, which is just the 
reverse of the ordinary method of manufacture, The letter goes 
on to say: 

You asked him about gabardines—— 


Mr. SMOOT. That is about the only fabric made, I think, 
which has a woolen warp and a cotton filling; there is a reason 
for that; but no manufacturer would make other kinds of cloth 
other than with a cotton warp and a woolen filling, because the 
cotton warp is so much more easily woven; the cotton threads 
hardly ever break, and they are stronger. I know that is true of 
alpaca. It is also true of linsey and of coat linings, in fact, 
wherever there is a mixture. When the warp is one material 
and the filling another, the warp is always cotton, with the 
exception of the one commodity to which the Senator has 
referred. 

Mr. COPELAND. The articles that I have here [exhibiting] 
have a wool warp and a cotton woof. However, the letter goes 
on to say: 

In Burope and America, and especially in the Colm Valley in England, 
a very large amount of fancy cassimeres are made with wool or wool- 
mixed warp and straight cotton filling, the reason being that in striped 
effects naturally the pattern and consequently the variety of yarns is 
all in the warp, while the filling can be a solid color, and on many 
weaves the warp can be thrown to the face and the filling hidden. 


Mr. SMOOT. That can be done, of course, by any loom. 

Mr. COPELAND. When we discussed the matter before, the 
Senator from Utah spoke of the difficulty of administration, The 
writer of this letter says: 

Senator Smoot's statement that there has been any particular diffi- 
culty in determining the wool contents of manipulated fabrics under the 
law of 1922 is, I believe, erroneous. 

I think that our firm haye been the largest importers of such goods 
during the past fiye years, and we have certainly imported over 90 per 
cent of all such goods from Italy, and there has never been the slightest 
difficulty or delay at the customhouse in determining the wool content. 


Mr. SMOOT. In writing to his correspondent I suggest that 
the Senator tell him that more goods come into the United States 
mixed with silk than with cotton. For instance, in the samples 
the Senator has, he will find that the stripe is silk; it is not 
cotton at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. In that connection, since the Senator has 
chosen to speak about the silk and its combination, it seems to 
me that in framing this bill we ought to throw all of the rayon 
mixtures into the rayon schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. We could hardly do that on a class of goods of 
this kind [exhibiting], because there is such a small amount of 
rayon in it. For instance, in the piece of cloth the Senator just 
showed me he can see there is but one thread of rayon as com- 
pared with all the threads of other materials. The weight of 
the rayon, of course, is exceedingly small. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the point I am discussing is 
that during recent years, at any rate, in all tariff bills the tax 
has been placed upon the wool content, and it is pointed out to 
me that in some cases it makes a difference of 5 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT., I do not think it can do that. If the Senator 
will look back at the tariff bills from the beginning down to the 
act of 1922 he will find that the provision he has in mind never 
appears in any of them until the act of 1922. I remember it 
very well because of the fact that, while cotton was being 
used—I have used it myself—we were beginning to use rayon. 
Rayon came in at about that time. The provision was left out 
in this bill because of the fact that nearly all of the material 
used now is either rayon or silk, and cotton is used very seldom. 
In other words, I will say to the Senator, many of the goods 
are now made with a fine woolen thread twisted with silk 
thread to give a certain effect, Years ago it was not known 
that silk could be used for that purpose, but now silk has gone 
down in price, and rayon has gone down in price, so that they 
are taking the place of cotton. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, “a man convinced against his 
will is of the same opinion still.” I feel that the Senator is 
wrong about it, but there is no need of me butting my head 
against a brick wall; unless I can command his support and 
make an appeal to his economic judgment, I have no prospect 
of amending the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows there is not a Senator on 
the floor I would rather accommodate than the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. And if it were possible, in my judgment, to do 
what the Senator wants done, I would be glad to do it. 

Mr. COPELAND, I am very much obliged to the Senator. 
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an THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I understand, the Senator proposes to insert 
a new paragraph at the end of a schedule? 

The Curer CLERK. On page 183, after line 4, it is proposed 
to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 


Par. 1122. For the purpose of this act all merchandise or articles 
not provided for in paragraph 1010 containing 15 per cent or more 
in weight of wool, though not in chief value thereof, whether or not 
more specifically provided for elsewhere, shall pay duty under the ap- 
propriate provision of this schedule for merchandise or articles wholly 
or in chief value of wool. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr, GEORGH. I will inquire if the Senator from Idaho 
wishes the floor? I do not want a vote to come on the amend- 
ment if the Senator is not going to speak. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
the floor? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Barkley George 
Bingham Glass 
Black Glenn 
Blaine Gof 
Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Greene 
Bratton Grundy 
Brookbart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 


Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 


Patterson 

Phipps 

Pine 

Pittman 

Ransdell 

Robinson, Ind. 

Jones Robsion, Ky. 
Kean Schall 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
THOMAS]. 

Mr. GEORGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? > 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield, 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to ask the Senator from Idaho a ques- 
tion. In going over the amendment it seems to me it would 
be better worded and more specific if it read as follows: 

For the purposes of this act, all fabrics In the piece containing 15 
per cent or more in weight of wool, whether or not in chief yalue 
thereof, and whether or not more specifically provided for, shall be 
dutiable under the appropriate provision of this section for fabrics in 
the piece wholly or in chief value of wool. 


I think that is much better wording, and if the Senator has 
no objection, I should like to offer this as a substitute. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I shall be glad to accept the amend- 
ment, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
his amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask to haye the amendment 
stated as modified, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. 
line 4, the following: 


Pan, 1212. For the purposes of this act, all fabrics in the piece contain- 
ing 15 per cent or more in weight of wool, whether or not in chief value 
thereof, and whether or not more specifically provided for, shall be 
dutiable under the appropriate provision of this section for fabrics in 
the piece wholly or in chief value of wool. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will be at- 
tentive to this discussion. I am not inclined to proceed with 
the discussion unless the Senate is willing to give attention. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Senate be in order. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I asked that the amendment, 
as modified, be read, so that the Senate might understand what 
is proposed. I do not ask that it be read again. Having been 
read, I think the meaning of it is pretty clear, 


The Senator from Idaho modifies 


The amendment, as modified, will 


It is proposed to insert, on page 183, after 
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It is proposed to make any product, whether it is made of 
cotton, ramie, jute, or any other fiber, dutiable at the high rates 
imposed upon all-wool products, if that product contains 15 per 
cent only of wool. That means an increase over the present 
duty, for instance, in the cotton schedule, of 130 to 150 per cent; 
and my statement is capable of simple demonstration, 

Bear in mind that if the fabric contains 15 per cent of wool, 
whether the remaining 85 per cent be of ramie or flax or hemp 
or jute—the cheapest product grown in India—the duty is to be 
boosted to the full height of the highest wool duty in the his- 
tory of the country. 

That is exactly what it means. It is a naked, bald demand 
made by those who feel that they have the power, through the 
combination of worsted and wool manufacturers with woolgrow- 
ers, to exact the last pound of flesh from the consumers in 
America. 

This amendment is nothing more nor less than the calm, cool, 
deliberate announcement that “ We propose to take whatever, 
in our greed, we want,” forsooth, because the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] has made a combination between 
worsted and woolen manufacturers and the woolgrowers. 

I am not the keeper of the conscience of either party; but if 
my party wish to betray the interest of the people, in this in- 
stance, as I see it, it will not lie in our mouths to say anything 
about any other provision in this bill. 

Let us consider the proposal, It introduces a wholly new 
principle in tariff making. When we entered upon the considera- 
tion of this tariff, we found a provision in the cotton schedule 
which said that if hose contained any part of rayon they would 
be dutiable under a particular paragraph in the rayon schedule. 
That was brought to the attention of the Senate. The estab- 
lished, the traditional, the sound policy in tariff making was 
brought to the attention of the Senate. We reminded the Senate 
that it always had been the policy to tax the article upon the 
component fiber of chief value, not at the higher rate imposed 
upon another fiber in the article. So in the cotton schedule 
we struck out the provision which made cotton hose containing 
any part of rayon dutiable as rayon; and in the hemp and jute 
schedule we struck out a similar provision; and in the wool 
schedule we struck out the identical provision. Now the power- 
mad, greedy manufacturing interest of the country undertake to 
have the Senate accept and approve what it repudiated in the 


cotton schedule, in the silk schedule, and in the rayon schedule, 
and give to the wool manufacturers the high duty upon a fabric 
made 85 per cent of Indian jute, of ramie, of flax, or of cotton, 
simply because it contains 15 per cent of wool. 


I did not think that this could happen. The other day the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] said that he would 
not have believed that he would ever hear the proposition seri- 
ously advanced to place a duty on bread. On the highest duties 
that have been written in any textile schedule in the entire 
history of the country, it is now proposed to make the fabric 
made of the cheapest fiber grown upon the face of the globe 
dutiable as wool if there is 15 per cent of wool in it! 

The Senate may vote for it, and I presume it will. It will be 
very much worse than anything you have voted for, even in 
the wool schedule. I have no disposition to delay the vote. 

Before the vote let me illustrate. 

Cotton suiting: The average value of the imports of cotton 
suiting is practically 60 cents a pound; not quite, but practi- 
cally. Let us take 60 cents as the base figure. This cotton 
suiting, if it contains 15 per cent of wool, will be dutiable at 
133% per cent ad valorem. 

Let us take cotton flannels having 20 per cent of wool. The 
average value of cotton flannel is $1.16. One dollar and 16 
eents a pound at 50 cents equals 43 per cent plus 50 per cent 
duty, and we have a total duty upon cotton flannels containing 
20 per cent of wool of 93 per cent. 

When we go into Sehedule 10 and take some of the lower 
products with which it is possible to spin wool, we find the duty 
running up to 130 and 150 per cent. 

Mr, President, I am ready for a yote upon the amendment, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr, GEORGE. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator inform us 
at what point, when wool is mixed with cotton and manu- 
factured into cloth, wool is of chief value? 

Mr. GHORGE. I do not recall at what point. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. By the very character of 
the amendment there is an assumption, at least, that the chief 
value principle is to be set aside in controlling the rate of the 
protective duty upon a mixed product. The assumption is that 
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in the case of wool 15 per cent mixture with cotton shall be 
treated as the content of chief value, and the duties in the wool 
schedule shall apply, though, as a matter of fact, the content 
of chief value is cotton. There must be some average per- 
centage of wool, when mixed with cotton, which would deter- 
mine when wool becomes the chief value rather than cotton. 
I wish we could haye that information. I would like to protect 
the American industry against evasion and deception, 

Mr. GEORGE. That, of course, would depend on the value 
of the article. Necessarily that would be so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Of course, wool in American 
valuation is more expensive than cotton. 

Mr, GEORGE. I understand, but this amendment does not 
£0 upon that assumption. This amendment goes upon the as- 
sumption that if the product contains 15 per cent of wool by 
weight, it shall be dutiable as wool, because already throughout 
the measure the provision is made that the product is dutiable 
at the rate of duty fixed upon the fabric of chief value in it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This amendment sets aside 
the general principle which runs all through the bill. It is 
therefore objectionable. If 15 per cent of cloth contained 
cotton and the balance wool, we could not support subjecting 
such cloth to the cotton schedule rates. 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And make 15 per cent of 
wool in the cloth content bear the duties in the wool schedule 
upon the assumption that the 15 per cent of wool is of chief 
value. I would favor some other way of protecting the wool 
in this class of goods without making the content of weol of a 
special amount the equivalent of the term “of chief value,” 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, during the last year a greater 
number of yards of these cloths have come in. The importations 
have amounted to some 304,000 yards. This means that it will 
take over a million pounds of clean wool, indeed, something like 
between two milion and a half and three million pounds of wool, 
or, allowing 5 pounds to a sheep, it would take about 600,000 
sheep to supply the wool. Is it not useless for us to put a tariff 
on wool and then let it come in in cloth? I think if we are 
going to have a tariff on wool, we must not let the wool come in 
in cloth or yarn, and that is what this is for. There is an 
average in these articles of about 3314 per cent of wool. 

So far our woolen mills have been unable to compete in the 
manufacture of this product. I have before me a statement of 
the prices at which these goods have been brought in and sold 
in this country. Why should we stop our woolen mills, and let 
the mills in Europe run? 

The competition will be very keen here, so that there will not 
be very much difference in the price. The result will be that 
we will use American cotton, we will use American wool, and 
we will use American labor. 

I hope this amendment will prevail. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call attention to the 
importations. In 1927, from July to December, there were 
brought in 66,000 linear yards a month. From January to June, 
1928, the importations had increased until they amounted to 
158,000 linear yards per month, and from July to December, 
1928, they amounted to 181,000 linear yards per month. From 
January to June, 1929, the importations had increased so that 
they amounted to 304,000 linear yards per month. That shows 
the gradual increase in the importations of this character of 
goods. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, as has been stated, 
we know the object of this amendment. This cloth is a new 
cloth, -As I understand it, under the present law cloth carrying 
49 per cent of wool is admitted under a schedule other than the 
wool schedule. Now, in Italy and Czechoslovakia a cloth has 
been invented by which the tariff fixed in the present law can 
be evaded. The idea of this provision and the 15 per cent is te 
make the rate low enough so that they will pay a proper pro- 
tectiye tariff on this product. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, on which the Senator from Georgia demands the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TOWNSEND] and I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], the senior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Asuurst], the junior Senator from Arizona {Mr. 
Hayven ], and the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, Tuomas] 
are absent on official business. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair from the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GmLEerr] to the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. DPNEEN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. OVERMAN]. I notice he is not in the Chamber, and I 
therefore withdraw my vote, 

Mr. SULLIVAN. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Bambo] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania {[Mr. Reen) with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck]; and 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Parreeson] with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 31, as follows: 

YEAS—41 


Allen McCulloch 
Bingham 
Borah 
Broussard 
Cutting 
Dale 

Fess 
Frazier 
Glenn 


Gof 
Goldsborough 


Greene 
Grundy 
A 
astings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Howell 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 


Shortridge 
Smoot 


Robston, Ky. 

Schall 
NAYS—31 

Heflin 

Johnson 

La Follette 

McMaster 

Norris 


Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Bratton 
Brookhart Sheppard 
Capper Simmons 
Connally Smith 
NOT VOTING—24 


Overman 
Patterson 
Pine 


Stephens 
Tydings 
ings 
Vandenberg 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Wheeler 


Copeland 
Couzens 


Ashurst 
Baird 
Brock 
Caraway 


Shipstead 
Steck 


ec 

‘Thomas, Okla, 
Pittman Townsend 

Deneen Reed Trammell 

Gillett Robinson, Ark. Wagner 

So the amendment of Mr. THomas of Idaho, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGES, NEBRASKA 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah, with 
whom I have consulted, has consented that I should make the 
request that I am about to make. 

There are on the calendar two bills granting extension of 
time for the building of bridges across the Missouri River, one 
at Niobrara, Nebr., and the other at Decatur, Nebr. I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the bills. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the first bill. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill (S. 8405) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Decatur, Nebr., as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River, at or near 
Decatur, Nebr., authorized to be built by the Interstate Bridge Co., its 
successors and assigns, by act of Congress approved March 29, 1928, 
heretofore extended by act of Congress approved March 2, 1929, are 
hereby further extended one and three years, respectively, from March 
29, 1930. 

Suc. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the second bill 
to which the Senator from Nebraska has referred. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill (H. R. 5573) to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Niebrara, Nebr., as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
Niobrara, Nebr., authorized to be built by H. A. Rinder, his heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns, by act of Congress approved May 22, 1928, 
and extended by act of Congress approved March 4, 1929, are hereby 
further extended one and three years, respectively, from May 22, 1930, 
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Suc. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PATUXENT RIVER BRIDGE, MARYLAND 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, there is on the calendar a 
bridge bill relating to authority to construct a bridge, the time 
for which is about to expire. I ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3422) to authorize 
the Tidewater Toll Properties (Inc.), its legal representatives 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Patuxent River, south of Burch, Calvert County, Md., which 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to promote interstate commerce, 
improve the postal service, and provide for military and other pur- 
poses, the Tidewater Toll Properties (Inc.), a corporation incorporated 
under the laws of Maryland, its legal representatives, and assigns, be, 
and is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Patuxent River, at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation, at or near Hallowing Point, approxi- 
mately, one-eighth mile south of Burch, Calvert County, Md., in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitied “An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations contained in this 
act. 

Sec. 2. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Maryland, any political sub- 
division thereof within or adjoining which any part of such bridge is 
located, or any two or more of them jointly, may at any time acquire 
and take over all right, title, and interest in such bridge and its ap- 
proaches, and any interest in real property necessary therefor, by pur- 
chase or by condemnation or expropriation, in accordance with the 
laws of such State governing the acquisition of private property for 
public purposes by condemnation or expropriation, If at any time 
after the expiration of five years after the completion of such bridge 
the same is acquired by condemnation or expropriation, the amount of 
damages or compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, 
going value, or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to 
the sum of (1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and its 
approaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in 
value; (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in real property; 
(8) actual financing and promotion cost, not to exceed 10 per cent of 
the sum of the cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches and 
acquiring such interests in real property; and (4) actual expenditures 
for necessary improvements, 

Sec. 3. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired 
by the State of Maryland, or by any municipality or other political 
subdivision or public agency thereof, under the provisions of section 2 
of this act, and if tolls are thereafter charged for the use thereof, the 
rates of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay 
for the reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
bridge and its approaches under economical management and to pro- 
yide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid therefor, 
including reasonable interest and financing cost, as soon as possible 
under reasonable charges, but within a period of not to exceed 20 
years from date of acquiring the same. After a sinking fund sufficient 
for such amortization shall have been so provided, such bridge shall 
thereafter be maintained and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll 
shall] thereafter be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed 
the amount necessary for the proper maintenance, repair, and opera- 
tion of the bridge and its approaches under economical management. 
An accurate record of the amount paid for acquiring the bridge and its 
approaches, the actual expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and 
operating the same, and of the daily tolls collected shall be kept and 
shall be available for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 4. The Tidewater Toll Properties (Inc.), its legal representatives, 
and assigns, shall, within 90 days after the completion of such bridge, 
file with the Secretary of War and with the Highway Department of the 
State of Maryland, a sworn itemized statement showing the actual 
original cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches, the actual 
cost of acquiring any interest in real property necessary therefor, and 
the actual financing and promotion costs. The Secretary of War may, 
and at the request of the Highway Department of the State of Mary- 
land shall at any time within three years after the completion of such 
bridge, investigate such costs and determine the accuracy and reason- 
ableness of the costs alleged in the statement of costs so filed, and 
shall make a finding of the actual and reasonable costs of constructing, 
financing, and promoting such bridge. For the purpose of such inyesti- 
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gation the said Tidewater Toll Properties (Inc.), its legal representa- 
tives, and assigns, shall make available all of its records in connection 
with the construction, financing, and promotion thereof. The findings 
of the Secretary of War as to the reasonable costs of the construc- 
tion, financing, and promotion of the bridge shall be conclusive for the 
purposes mentioned in section 2 of this act, subject only to review in 
a court of equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

Sec. 5. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights 
powers, and privileges, conferred by this act is hereby granted to the 
Tidewater Toll Properties (Inc.), its legal representatives, and assigns, 
and any corporation to which or any person to whom such rights, pow- 
ers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall 
acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby author- 
ized and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred 
herein directly upon such corporation or person. 

Sec. 6. All contracts made in connection with the construction of the 
bridge authorized by this act and which shall involve the expenditure 
of more than $5,000 shall be let by competitive bidding. Such contracts 
shall be advertised for a reasonable time in some newspaper of general 
circulation published in the State in which the bridge is located and in 
the vicinity thereof; sealed bids shall be required, and the contracts 
shall be awarded to the lowest responsible bidder. Verified copies or 
abstracts of all bids received and of the bid or bids accepted shall be 
promptly furnished to the highway department of the State in which 
such bridge is lecated. A failure to comply in good faith with the pro- 
visions of this section shall render null and void any contract made in 
violation thereof, and the Secretary of War may, after hearings, order 
the suspension of all work upon such bridge until the provisions of this 
section shall have been fully complied with. 

Sec. 7. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE, ALMA, WIS. 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
similar action be taken on Calendar No. 208, House bill 7260. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Wisconsin? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in the Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7260) authoriz- 


ing Oscar Baertch, Christ Buhmann, Fred Reiter, and John W. 
Shaffer, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Alma, Wis., which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That in order to facilitate interstate commerce, 
improve the postal service, and provide for military and other purposes, 
Osenr Baertch, Christ Buhmann, Fred Relter, and John W. Shaffer, 
their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, be, and they are hereby, 
authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Mississippi River, at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, at or near Alma, Buffalo County, Wis., to a point oppo- 
site thereto in Wabasba County, Minn., in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act entitled “ An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the 
conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon Oscar Baertch, Christ Buh- 
mann, Fred Reiter, and John W, Shaffer, their heirs, legal representa- 
tives, and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter upon lands and 
to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real estate and other 
property needed for the location, construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of such bridge and its approaches as are possessed by railroad 
corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge 
purposes in the State in which such real estate or other property is 
situated, upon making Just compensation therefor, to be ascertained and 
paid according to the laws of such State, and the proceedings therefor 
shall be the same as in the condemnation or expropriation of property 
for public purposes in such State. 

Sec. 8. The said Oscar Baertch, Christ Buhmann, Fred Reiter, and 
John W. Shaffer, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, are 
hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over such bridge, 
and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until changed by 
the Secretary of War under the authority contained in the act of March 
23, 1906. 

Sxc. 4. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Wisconsin, the State of Minnesota, 
any public agency or political subdivision of either of such States, within 
or adjoining which any part of such bridge is located, or any two or 
more of them jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, 
title, and interest in such bridge and its approaches and any interest in 
real property necessary therefor, by purchase, or by condemnation or 
expropriation, in accordance with the laws of either of such States 
governing the acquisition of private property for public purposes by 
condemnation or expropriation, If at any time after the expiration of 
20 years after the completion of such bridge the same is acquired by 
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condemnation or expropriation, the amount of damages or compensation 
to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, or prospective 
revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual 
cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, less a reasonable 
deduction for actual depreciation in value; (2) the actual cost of acquir- 
ing such interests in real property; (3) actual financing and promotion 
costs, not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of constructing 
the bridge and its approaches and acquiring such interests in real prop- 
erty; and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements, 

Sec. 5. If such bridge shall be taken over and acquired by the States 
or public agencies or political subdivisions thereof, or by either of them, 
as provided in section 4 of this act, and if tolls are thereafter charged 
for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide 
a fund sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost of maintaining, repair- 
ing, and operating the bridge and its approaches under economical man- 
agement, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount 
paid therefor, including reasonable interest and financing cost, as soon 
as possible under reasonable charges, but within a period of not to 
exceed 20 years from the date of acquiring the same. After a sinking 
fund sufficient for such amortization shall have been so provided, such 
bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free of tolls, or the 
rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide a fund of 
not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper maintenance, repair, 
and operation of the bridge and its approaches under economical man- 
agement. An accurate record of the amount paid for acquiring the 
bridge and its approaches, the actual expenditures for maintaining, re- 
pairing, and operating the same, and of the daily tolls collected shall 
be kept and shall be available for the information of all persons 
interested, 

Sec, 6. The said Oscar Baertch; Christ Buhmann, Fred Reiter, and 
John W. Shaffer, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, shall, 
within 90 days after the completion of such bridge, file with the Secre- 
tary of War and with the Highway Departments of the States of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota a sworn itemized statement showing the ac- 
tual original cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches, the 
actual cost of acquiring any interest in real property necessary therefor, 
and the actual financing and promotion costs. The Secretary of War 
may, and upon request of the highway department of either of such 
States shall, at any time within three years after the completion of 
such bridge, investigate such costs and determine the accuracy and 
reasonableness of the costs alleged in the statement of costs so filed, and 
shall make a finding of the actual and reasonable costs of constructing, 
financing, and promoting such bridge. For the purpose of such investi- 
gation the said Oscar Baertch, Christ Buhmann, Fred Reiter, and John 
W. Shaffer, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns shall make 
available all their records in connection with the construction, financing, 
and promotion thereof. The finding of the Secretary of War as to the 
reasonable costs of the construction, financing, and promotion of the 
bridge shall be conclusive for the purposes mentioned in section 4 of 
this act, subject only to review in a court of equity for fraud or gross 
mistake. 

Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to Oscar 
Baertch, Christ Bubmann, Fred Reiter, and John W. Shaffer, their 
heirs, legal representatives, and assigns; and any corporation to which 
or any person to whom such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, 
assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire the same by mortgage 
foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to exercise 
the same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon such corpora- 
tion or person. 

Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. : 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


YELLOWSTONE RIVER BRIDGE, MONTANA 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, a similar bridge bill 
is Calendar No. 111, Senate bill 2705, for which I ask immediate 
consideration. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. 
the Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, preceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee en Commerce with an amendment. 

The amendment was, on page 2, after line 2, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 


Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the county of Richland, State of Montana, 
be, and is hereby, authorized to construct and maintain a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Yellowstone River at a point near the 
city of Sidney, in said county, either in township 22 north, range 59 
east, or in township 23 north, range 59 east, Montana meridian, as may 
be determined by the Highway Commission of the State of Montana, 


Is there objection to the request of 


1930 


suitable to the interests of navigation, in accordance with the provisions 
of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Suc. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana subsequently said: Mr. President, 
this afternoon the bill (S. 2705) granting the consent of 
Congress to the construction of a bridge across the Yellow- 
stone River near Sidney, Mont., being Calendar No. 111, was 
passed by the Senate. My attention has since been called 
to the fact that there is on the calendar an identical bill, being 
Calendar No. 209, the bill (H. R. 7828) granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Montana or the county of Richland, 
or both of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Yellowstone River at or near Sidney, 
Mont. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration 
of the House bill; and if it should be passed, as I hope it will be, 
I shall then ask for a reconsideration of the vote by which the 
Senate bill was passed, and I shall then move that the Senate 
bill be indefinitely postponed. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 7828) granting the 
consent of Congress to the State of Montana or the county of 
Richland, or both of them, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Yellowstone River at or near 
Sidney, Mont., was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 
and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the State of Montana or the county of Richland, or both of them, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Yellowstone River, at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, at or near Sidney, Mont., in accordance with the provi- 
sions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I now ask unanimous consent for 
a reconsideration of the vote by which Senate bill 2705 was 
ordered to a third reading and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I move that the bill (S. 2705) 
granting the consent of Congress to the construction of a bridge 
over the Yellowstone River at Sidney, Mont., be indefinitely 
postponed, 

The motion was agreed to. 


CHOCTAWHATCHEE RIVER BRIDGE, ALABAMA 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of Calendar No. 157, House bill 
5415, a bridge bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Alabama? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 5415) to legalize 
a bridge across the Choctawhatchee River between Hartford 
and Bellwood, Ala., which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the bridge now being reconstructed across the 
Choctawhatchee River between Hartford and Bellwood, Ala., by the 
Chattahoochee & Gulf Railroad Co., if completed in accordance with 
plans accepted by the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War, as 
providing suitable facilities for navigation, shall be a lawful structure, 
and shall be subject to the conditions and limitations of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906, other than those requiring the approval of 
plans by the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers before the 
bridge is commenced. 

Sec. 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to the 
Chattahoochee & Gulf Railroad Co., its successors and assigns; and any 
party to whom such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, 
or transferred, or who shall acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure 
or otherwise, is hereby authorized to exercise the same as fully as 
though conferred herein directly upon such party. 

Sec. 8, The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RIO GRANDE RIVER BRIDGE AT PRESIDIO, TEX. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for similar action with regard to Calendar No. 173, the bill 
(H. R. 7631) to extend the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande at 
Presidio, Tex. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
aoia proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
ollows : 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of the bridge across the Rio Grande at Presidio, Tex., 
authorized to be built by the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Co, 
of Texas and the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Co., a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of the State of Kansas, their successors 
and assigns, by the act of Congress approved February 16, 1928, are 
hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from February 16, 
1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate executive 
messages from the President of the United States, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Schedule 11 is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the Record at the conclusion 
of the consideration of Schedule 11 the memorandum which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppe in the chair). With- 
out objection, the memorandum will be inserted at the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of Schedule 11. 

The memorandum is as follows: 


The following data are of interest with respect to Schedule 11: 

First. During the calendar year 1924 United States territory comb- 
ing wool averaged $1.20 per clean pound in Boston, as compared 
with $1.11 for like grades of colonial wool in London. 

Second. During January, 1930, the domestic wools in Boston averaged 
78 cents per clean pound, as compared with 48 cents for comparable 
wools in London. 

Third. The decline in Boston prices averaged 42 cents per clean 
pound, or 35 per cent, as compared with 63 cents, or 57 per cent, in 
the London prices. 

Fourth. Boston prices now are no higher than before the war, con- 
sidering the difference in value of gold. London prices now are 10 
cents per clean pound below pre-war, and, considering the difference 
in value of gold, are about 25 per cent below pre-war levels. 

Fifth. The increase of 3 cents per clean pound allowed in the duty 
on domestic wools is inconsequential as compared with the decline in 
domestic wool prices during the past five years. The decline in prices 
is fourteen times as large as the increase in the duty. Every pound of 
wool shorn in 1930 will be grown at a heavy loss unless wool prices 
rise sharply. This is not expected to happen, although some advance 
in wool prices is anticipated. 

Sixth. The decline in London (or world) wool prices in the past five 
years means that the domestic wool textile mills have lost nearly one- 
third of the protection granted them by the full protective, or ad 
valorem rate, of 50 per cent granted them in the tariff act of 1922. 
Thus, in 1924 the cost of conversion in foreign wool textile mills was 
approximately equal to the cost of the raw material. One pound of 
16-ounce cloth. made from 1.5 pounds of raw wool costing $1.11 per 
pound used wool, valued at $1.67. The cost of the cloth per pound was 
about $3.34. The protection granted to the domestic mills with respect 
to this cloth was about $1.67 per pound. This protection offset the 
difference in conversion cost at home and abroad. At the present time 
foreign conversion costs are about 8 per cent lower than in 1924. A 
pound of the same cloth made from the same wools in foreign mills 
now costs 72 cents for the wool and approximately $1.54 for conver- 
sion, or a total of $2.26 per pound. The present rate of 50 per cent 
gives domestic mills protection to the extent of $1.13 per pound, or 54 
cents per pound less than- in 1924. Since there has been a decline 
of about 5 per cent in domestic conversion costs, the net result is a 
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needed protection to American woo! textile mills. 

Sevénth. There is no reason to believe that there will be a further de- 
cline in foreign conversion costs. The woolgrowers hope that there will 
be no decline in American mill wages, the principal element in domestic 
conversion costs. It is to this emd that slightly higher protective 
rates are proposed in Schedule 11 of H. R. 2667. The increases amount 
to only 10 per cent in the highest-priced brackets, where conversion-cost 
differences are largest, and no advances are proposed in the protective 
rates for the medium brackets. The increases which are proposed offset 
less than one-half of the average decline since 1924 in the actual pro- 
tection granted by the present law in both medium and fine brackets 
of paragraphs 1108 and 1109. 

Eighth. Much larger increases In the protective rates are needed under 
conditions which prevail at the present time, but it is hoped that the 
difference between the present need and the proposed rates will be taken 
up by an adyance in foreign wool prices during the next 8 to 10 months. 
This hope is predicated on the fact that ever since 1922 foreign prices 
usually have fallen more than domestic prices when there has been a 
decline, and the reverse when there has been an advance, During 
January, 1930, foreign prices declined more than, twice as much as 
domestic prices, and a small rise is looked for during the current season 
in the foreign wool markets. 

Ninth. There is another and a most important factor to be considered 
in connection with the small increases proposed in the protective rates. 
There has been a large advance in the world production of improved 
wools—from about 2,000,000,000 pounds in 1922 to approximately 2,700,- 
000,000 pounds in 1929. The production of rayon has risen from about 
100,000,000 pounds to 475,000,000 pounds, and of silk from 67,000,000 
to 102,000,000 pounds. The production of cotton has adyanced from 
about 22,000,000 bales to approximately 29,000,000 bales. There is no 
immediate prospect of an important increase in the demand for wool, 
prices for which undoubtedly will average much lower during the next 
few years than during the period 1923 to 1928, inclusive. With no 
decline to be expected in foreign conversion costs, and none desired or 
expected in domestic conversion costs, the permanently lower level of 
wool values is full justification for the slight increases in the protective 
rates on wool textiles. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further amendment 
to Schedule 11, then Schedule 12 is before the Senate as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 


amendment to paragraph 1210. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 183, line 2, after the word 
“valorem” insert a semicolon and the following: 


Silk and opera hats, wholly or in chief value of silk, $2 each and 
75 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that would more properly come 
in the miscellaneous schedule. I suggest to the Senator from 
New York that he withdraw the amendment now and offer it 
when we reach that schedule. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well; I will withdraw the amend- 
ment and will offer it when we reach the miscellaneous schedule. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I have a number of amend- 
ments which I desire to offer to the silk schedule. I assume 
there might be parliamentary objection to the first one I desire 
to offer. I am going to ask the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee if, by proposing to strike out that portion of paragraph 
1205 after the semicolon on page 181, line 14, an amendment to 
insert would be in order? Would the Senator from Utah object? 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is an amendment to the paragraph it is in 
order now. 

Mr. BLAINE. Very well. 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 181, in paragraph 1205, 
strike out all after the semicolon in line 14 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

Not exceeding 30 inches in width, whether woven with fast or split 
edges, including umbrella or gloria cloth, and Jacquard-figured, 60 per 
cent ad valorem, 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, when the committee amend- 
ments were under consideration the 60 per cent ad valorem pro- 
vided for by the committee on certain woven fabrics in the piece 
was rejected. The Senate went back to the present law. I ap- 
preciated at that time that umbrella silk or gloria cloth and 
certain silks used in the manufacture of neckties were entitled 
to the 60 per cent ad valorem, so my amendment is to increase 
the present rate on umbrella silk or gloria cloth and those silks 
which go into the manufacture of neckties 5 per cent ad valorem, 
exactly what the committee had proposed in its amendment 


I offer the amendment which I 
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which was previously rejected by the Senate, and to reduce the 
oa proposal of 65 per cent on Jacquard-figured to 60 per 
cen 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, when it comes to rayon on 
page 185, 10 per cent is added for Jacquard-figured, and else- 
where in the bill where the textile is made on a Jacquard loom, 
10 per cent is added. The Senator proposes only 5 per cent in 
his amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. Five per cent over the present law. 

Mr. COPELAND. Just what does the Senator mean? That 
is, he proposes a rate of 60 per cent on the gloria silk. 

Mr. BLAINE. Sixty per cent on umbrella silk or gloria cloth 
and silk out of which neckties are made and the Jacquard- 
figured silk for any purposes. 

Mr. COPELAND. How much does the Senator ask for 
Jacquard? It is 60 per cent on the plain silk. 

Mr. BLAINE. The same rate exactly, and for the same 
reason as on gloria silk or umbrella silk or silks that go into 
the manufacture of neckties. 

Mr. SMOOT. Most of the silk that goes into the manufac- 
ture of neckties is Jacquard-figured silk. I do not think there 
is an imported silk that is not made on a Jacquard loom. 

Mr. BLAINE. All necktie silk ought to carry the same rate 
of duty as a matter of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just what is the Senator's amendment? 

Mr. BLAINE. In line 14, strike out everything after the 
semicolon and insert the following: 


Not exceeding 30 inches In width, whether woven with fast or split 
edges, including umbrella or gloria cloth and Jacquard figured, 60 
per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator does not desire to strike out 
“if Jacquard-figured, 65 per cent ad valorem”? 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; I want to strike out everything after 
the semicolon in line 14, 

Mr. SMOOT. That would hardly be proper, because of the 
fact that the Senator's amendment limits the width. I know 
why the Senator wants to limit the width, but it covers a vast 
amount of other goods if Jacquard-figured. We do not want 
to strike that out. The Senator’s amendment provides for 
30-inch material, which is the gloria cloth or the plain or twilled 
cloth that is used in umbrellas. His amendment proposes to 
strike out all after the words “ad valorem,” and that would 
strike out the words “if Jacquard-figured, 65 per cent ad 
valorem.” We must have that in there, because Jacquard- 
figured cloth—— 

Mr. BLAINE. I appreciate the Senator’s point, and that rate 
should include umbrella silk or gloria cloth 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator’s amendment is all right 
as far as the width of that kind of cloth is concerned, because 
that is the width used in umbrella making. 

Mr. BLAINE. If the amendment read “not exceeding 30 
inches in width, whether woven with fast or split edges, includ- 
ing umbrella silk or gloria cloth, 60 per cent ad valorem, and 
if Jacquard-figured, 60 per cent ad valorem,” I think it would 
accomplish what the Senator has in mind. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not like to have Jacquard-figured at less 
than 65 per cent. I suggest the Senator put in the amendment 
which he has offered after the words “ad valorem,” and then 
it will be correct. Let his amendment follow the semicolon 
in line 14, but leave the other part of the amendment as it is, 
providing “if Jacquard-figured, 65 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. BLAINE. But I desire to strike out 65 per cent on 
Jacquard silk. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is where the real competition comes, in 
those figures. The House gave 65 per cent. 

Mr. BLAINE. My information is that the competition is in 
the umbrella silk. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that, because they 
are taking the trade almost entirely. The Senator is right with 
reference to gloria cloth, and I have no objection to that amend- 
ment, 

Mr, BLAINE. I do not find that Jacquard-figured silk has 
any greater competition than has umbrella silk or gloria cloth. 
The information is very meager, but the information I have is 
from silk manufacturing companies who protest very vigorously 
against this high rate on Jacquard silk. These requests do not 
come from importers. They come from the manufacturers of 
silk. The first suggestion was to put all of these silks except 
the silk fabries at 50 per cent and then the Jacquard silk, as I 
remember it, not exceeding 60 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Jacquard figures are mostly all very ex- 
pensive draperies and cloths of that kind. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
I would like to say a word at that point, if I may. 
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Mr, SMOOT. I have no objection to the amendment the Sen- 
ator has offered as to umbrella silk or gloria cloth. 

Mr. COPELAND. No, and I have not either, but I want to 
point out this fact. Let me call the Senator’s attention to 
paragraphs 1209 and 1310, The first refers to silk mufflers and 
the other refers to rayon mufflers. In both of them should be 
included a provision for a higher rate for Jacquard-figured, be- 
eause if this is not done it will be possible to bring in Jacquard 
goods in the form of rayon mufflers at a lower rate than if 
brought in as piece goods. 

Mr. BLAINE. My opinion is that umbrella silk and necktie 
silk and Jacquard-figured silk ought to bear the same rate of 
duty. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to say for myself 
that I have no objection to the rates so far as silk and gloria 
cloth are concerned, but I think a product which is made partly 
of rayon—that is where the difficulty comes—silk mixed with 
rayon, no matter what the proportion of rayon is used, should 
be taxed under the rayon schedule instead of under the silk 
schedule, in my opinion, 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not quite understand the Senator's posi- 
tion. In paragraph 1209 it is provided: 

Handkerchiefs and woven mufflers, wholly or in chief value of silk, 
finished or unfinished, not hemmed, 55 per cent ad valorem; hemmed 
or hemstitched, 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. COPELAND. Referring to paragraph 1306, the Senator 
will find that it reads: 

Woven fabrics in the piece, wholly or in chief value of rayon or other 
synthetic textile, not specially provided for, 45 cents per pound and 
60 per cent ad valorem, and, in addition, if Jacquard-figured, 10 per 
cent ad valorem, 


In paragraph 1209 they are made dutiable at 60 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr, SMOOT. Paragraph 1306, to which the Senator referred, 
is in the rayon schedule. We are now, however, on the silk 
schedule. What objection bas the Senator to the rate on this 
item provided in the silk schedule? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have only this objection, that it does not 


relate at all to gloria cloth, to the Jacquard-figured. 
I desire to modify my amendment to read as 


Mr. BLAINE. 
follows: 


After the semicolon in line 14, strike out the remainder of the para- 
graph and insert: 

“Woven fabrics in the piece not exceeding 30 inches in width, 
wholly or in chief value of silk, including umbrella silk or gloria 
cloth, 60 per cent ad valorem; any of the foregoing, if Jacquard-figured, 
60 per cent ad valorem." 


Mr. SMOOT. I will agree to that if the Senator will make 
the rate 65 per cent in the case of Jaequard-figured goods. 

Mr. BLAINE. I see no reason for making it 65 per cent; 
otherwise, I should be glad to accede to the Senator’s request. 

Mr. SMOOT. I see a very good reason for it, The Jacquard 
cloth is the most difficult to manufacture; it must be woven 
upon a special loom. Very few workmen are abie to operate 
such a loom, for it is the most difficult loom to manage and it 
takes an expert to operate it. There is no comparison between 
the cost of producing Jacquard patterns and the plain or twilled 
cotton silk cloth for umbrellas, so far as the labor expense 
is concerned. I think the Jacquard-figured ought to have 5 per 
cent additional for that reason. 

Mr. BLAINE. Iam taking the word of innumerable silk man- 
ufacturers who have written to me stating that they do not 
want the rate any higher than 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think such requests come from silk 
manufacturers who make the Jacquard cloth. There are many 
of them who import silk and make silk at the same time. 

Mr. BLAINE. Some of them do; that is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think every one of those who desire a rate of 
60 per cent on Jacquard-figured material do. 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not want to go into a long discussion of 
the amendment. I reviewed this question when the committee 
amendments were before the Senate. 

"Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will consent to a rate of 
65 per cent on the Jacquard-figured material. 

Mr. BLAINE. I pointed out the reason why the silk manufac- 
turers want it. They want these Jacquard-figured silks im- 
ported into the United States so that they may obtain the pat- 
terns as shown by the importations, which are largely from 
France, and let the imported article test whether or not a par- 
ticular figure is going to be popular, rather than themselves 
being compelled to manufacture a variety of patterns and then 
experiment to ascertain whether or not their patterns will be 
popular. 
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That is not the way the manufacturers do. 
That is what they tell me they do. 

Mr. SMOOT. A figured silk which comes into this country 
represents the style for that particular year. Next year the 
style will probably be entirely changed. This is what I used 
to do in the case of the manufacture of woolen cloth, I sub- 
scribed to publications of concerns in Germany, France, and 
England, from which I ascertained the new styles for the coming 
year one year ahead. ‘Then, according to those styles, I used 
to make the cloth, selecting what I thought would be the style 
in the United States. It is the same with goods of the character 
we are now discussing. The style is fixed for the year during 
which they come in, but next year, outside of plain cloth, the 
styles change entirely as to figures, colors, and so forth, So, 
I think that a 65 rate ought to be provided in the case of the 
Jacquard-woven goods, 7 

Mr, BLAINE. I think the statement the Senator has made 
is the very argument the silk manufacturers are using, namely, 
that the styles do change and that the American manufacturers 
ean not afford to make up a variety of styles or afford to 
attempt to popularize them. So their theory is that if the 
foreign styles come filtering in, in the case of the figured goods, 
if they are popular figures and the consuming public are anxious 
to have a particular figure or a particular style, the American 
manufacturers are able at once to take advantage of the situa- 
tion that is created by the small volume of importations, and 
then, in turn, they can manufacture a sufficient quantity of these 
styles desired to supply the American demand. That is their 
argument, 

Mr. SMOOT. In practice, when the French goods come over 
here, made in certain styles, the American buys the amount of 
goods that he will want of any particular style months ahead. 
It is the same as in the case of samples of woolen goods which 
come oul months ahead of the time when the goods are sold. 
Goods which will be sold next January are available now or 
will be available in a very short time. The cloth is produced 
always from six to eight months ahead of the time when it is 
sold, So it is in the case of silk; and if the American manufae- 
turer is half bright he will know what styles are being sold 
in Europe. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
there? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. No matter how “bright” the American 
manufacturer may be, if he is going to make a Jacquard-figured 
product it is higher-priced employees who do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said that it takes the very highest-paid em- 
ployees in the industry. 

Mr. COPELAND. So there should be a distinction made; and, 
for myself, I think it even applies to box looms, where more 
than one color is used. 

Mr. BLAINE. There is a distinction between block silks and 
Jacquard-figured silks. 

Mr. COPELAND. Gloria cloth and umbrella cloth—that is, 
plain cloths—do not have to be woven on a Jacquard loom. 

Mr. BLAINE. This is purely protective; they do not need to 
copy styles as to gloria silks and umbrella silks, but as to 
Jacquard-design silks, about all the American manufacturer 
can do is to await the popularization of some particular style 
and then start manufacturing to meet the popular demand for 
that style. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have some of the very best designs there 
are in the world in woolens and in cottons and in silks and in 
rayons, and the amount that comes in in piece goods or that 
comes in as samples is yery small, indeed, for the purpose which 
the Senator has indicated. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me read what the silk manufacturers say: 


We believe in protection for American capital and labor at all times; 
but we believe that protection carried to the extreme is responsible for 
the present deplorable conditions in the silk industry, where over- 
protection has created overproduction and overproduction created a dis- 
astrous situation of cutthroat competition, which not only does not 
leave anybody a fair margin of profit but is gradually bringing ruination 
to the industry. 

We believe that a certain influx of foreign goods is stimulating to the 
industry and will give new ideas to the manufacture of new fabrics 
and will help in some measure to overcome the terrific competition in 
the few staples which form practically the entire production of silk 
and pile fabrics in this country to-day. 


Mr. SMOOT. I think that letter was written not merely by 
a silk manufacturer but by a silk importer as well. 

Mr. BLAINE, The writer of the letter claims not to be an 
importer, but I do not know as to that. 
Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator 

importer. 


Mr. SMOOT. 
Mr. BLAINE. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield 


will find that he is an 
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Mr. BLAINE. He advertises as a manufacturer, 
mill in Columbia, Pa. 

Mr. SMOOT. He does manufacture, no doubt, just as he says, 
plain goods; but he has not tried, and I do not think he is 
prepared to make any fancy styles of silks. Therefore, of 
course, upon the goods which he makes he wants a duty; but so 
long as he does not make Jacquard silks of the highest type, he 
would like to get them in as cheaply as possible. We are all 
selfish; I am perfectly aware of that; but I think the Senator 
will find the condition to be as I have stated it. 

Nobody can question that the weaving of a piece of silk 
with a Jacquard loom with a half dozen colors is a very expen- 
sive process. It requires not only expert labor, but it costs a 
great deal more to produce such goods than goods made on 
other kinds of looms. I regliy think that 5 per cent differential 
is not any more than is justified between the two articles. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will bear 
with me a moment—— 

Mr. BLAINE. I am not taking my opinion upon it. I can 
produce a number of letters from silk manufacturers who are 
not engaged in importing. They do not want to import. They 
do not import. They are manufacturers. If there is something 
to import in competition with their business, Jacquard-figured 
or otherwise, surely they do not want to import that -type of 
goods. They want the broad silks to substitute for all kinds 
of silks if possible. They know that that is not possible, 
however. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to be absolutely fair to all of them. 
I know—and I think the Senator knows—that there is a differ- 
ence between making a plain piece of silk and making a 
Jacquard-figured piece of silk. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; it is made by an attachment to a 
machine. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the most difficult thing to make. 
accept the 65 per cent and finish it up. 

Mr. BLAINE. I offer my amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will offer an amendment to it. 

Mr. BLAINE. The amendment should read: 


Woven fabrics in the piece, not exceeding 80 inches in width, 
whether woven with fast or split edges, wholly or in chief value of silk, 
including umbrella silk or gloria cloth, 60 per cent ad valorem; any 
of the foregoing if Jacquard-figured, 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out “60” and inserting “ 65” on the Jacquard 
silks. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I rise to ask what is proposed 
by the amendment. When we had this schedule under consid- 
eration heretofore we agreed to the rate of 60 per cent; did 
we not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GEORGE. We rejected the rate of 60 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. On woven fabrics, wholly or in chief 
value of silk, not specially provided for, we adopted a rate of 
55 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. GEORGE. That was the action of the Senate at that 
time? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true; but this, of course, is umbrella 
cloth and gloria cloth. 

Mr. BLAINE. Which will be included under the 55 per cent 
ad valorem if this amendment is not adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. BLAINE. And I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that his committee recommended 60 per cent ad valorem, 
which included all of these silks excepting Jacquard-figured, 
and put the Jacquard-figured silks at 65 per cent ad valorem, a 
spread of only 5 per cent. I am doing exactly the same thing 
in this amendment between broad silks and Jacquard-figured 
silks. I am maintaining exactly the same ratio. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the House had a spread of 10 per cent, 
and that is all I am asking for. 

Mr. COPELAND. And everywhere else in the bill—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia has the 


with a 


Let us 


floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is true that wherever Jacquard-figured 
goods are made dutiable separately, at least—and I think they 
are in all the textile schedules—the duty is 10 per cent higher 
than on the plain silk. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know whether that is a proper duty 


or not. My own idea is that Jacquard goods are worth more 
on the market. The price is higher. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are worth twice as much. 

Mr. GEORGE. That being true, the same ad valorem really 
ought to afford adequate protection, without an increase in the 
rate. 
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Mr. SMOOT. No; this is the difference, Mr. President: In 
the case of silks woven on the Jacquard loom it is a question 
of labor more than anything else. There is where the highest- 
priced labor in all of the industry is cared for. 

Mr. GEORGE. I know; but the Jacquard goods, whether 
cotton or wool or silk, are worth more. That is, they stand on 
a different price level, and therefore the same ad valorem really 
ought to take care of the increased labor. Without any in- 
crease of ad valorem, I believe that the duty actually paid 
would be sufficient to guard against any reasonable competition ; 
but what I wanted to say to the Senator from Wisconsin is 
that it is true that throughout the bill the rate has been 
increased, if Jacquard-figured, by an additional 10 per cent. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I desire again to call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that the committee has fixed the rate on broad silks 
at 60 per cent ad valorem, and on Jacquard-figured silks at 65 
per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I remember that. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am maintaining that ratio. There was no 
gaa of 10 per cent in the committee’s action on paragraph 
1205. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but we increased the one from 55 to 60 
per cent, and then we left the 55 per cent just as the House 
provided it. 

Mr. GEORGE. The history of this amendment in the House 
is about like this: 

Increases were made on. the silk pile fabrics, and made in 
paragraph 1205 on these broad silks. The reason given was to 
compensate for the increased cost of raw material; and then 
the House subsequently increased the cost of raw material. 
They first increased the duty on the finished product upon the 
ground that it was necessary in order to take care of an in- 
crease in raw material; and then they thought of their own 
action and went back to the raw-material paragraph, which is 
paragraph 1202, and increased the duty on the raw material so 
as to make their former action harmonize with the reason 
given for it. 

I believe that the duty in paragraph 1205 ought to be reduced 
from 50 to 45 per cent, as the present law is; and I think that 
the amendment made by the Senate when the bill was before it 
at an earlier time, 55 per cent upon these broad silks, ought to 
stand with the proper differential for the Jacquard silks, and 
there should be a reduction in the pile fabrics. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment be agreed to and go to 
conference. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I have an amendment or 
two to offer to this paragraph, and I wish the Senator would 
let it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the last amendment in the schedule that 
I know of. 

Mr. COPELAND. But, I say, I have other amendments to 
offer to the paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have 25 minutes more, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah with- 
draw his amendment to the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE]? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I withdraw it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin has quoted from a manufacturer, and I desire to quote from 
one. 

We had a debate here over this paragraph, and at the time I 
stated that from information I had 55 per cent on pure silk and 
65 per cent on Jacquard-woyen silk was sufficient. This is what 
B. Edmund David, manufacturer of David silks in New York, 
says: 

I agree with you that 55 per cent on plain pure-silk goods is suffi- 
cient. Also, 65 per cent on pure-silk Jacquard-figured goods is sufficient. 


But they point out that where the real competition comes in 
this country is with rayon mixture with silk. For my part, I 
do not care particularly what rate is fixed on pure silk, whether 
we go even as low as the Senator from Georgia suggests; but 
there is no doubt in my mind that when we come to rayon mix- 
ture with silk we ought to give special protection, and that is a 
matter which I desire to present more fully to-morrow morning. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, it all goes back to what the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Smoor] said a while ago, that everybody is 
selfish. The Senator from New York reads a letter from a 
manufacturer up there who thinks that 55 per cent is enough for 
gloria silk and umbrella silk, but he wants 65 per cent on his 
product. As a matter of fact, the manufacturers of umbrella 
silk and gloria silk are in the greatest sort of distress. I know 
that two of the establishments in my State haye closed down 
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during the last 60 days; and yet this New York manufacturer 
who wants his protection up to 65 per cent thinks 55 per cent 
will be enough for the man who is failing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 


amendment 
BLAINE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The schedule is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if it is agreeable. to the 
Senator from Utah [Mr, Smoor], I will make such argunrent as 
I desire to make in connection with paragraph 1306, and in 
that way let the matter go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. Not only that, but that is the proper 
place to make the argument. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I think it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is under the rayon schedule; and what 
the Senator is interested in more than anything else is rayon. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; that is true. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Schedule 12 is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I have some amendments to 
offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To Schedule 12? 

Mr, BLAINE. To Schedule 12. 

On page 182, to correspond with the action just taken by the 
Senate, in line 10, I move to strike out “65” and insert “60.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me call the Senator's atten- 
tion to this fact: These are the real narrow articles, not ex- 
ceeding 12 inches in width. These are not pieces of cloth 48 
inches or 60 inches or 30 inches wide. These are the narrow 
12-inch goods. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; I appreciate that, but there is no differ- 
ence in principle. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. BLAINE. The same situation exists. 

Mr. SMOOT. These are not cloths that weigh, we will say, 
5 or 6 ounces to a yard. These are nearly all nranufactured 
ribbons; and if there is any kind of an article that needs pro- 
tection it is this fast-edge silk material not exceeding 12 
inches in width. Some of these ribbons are only half an inch 
wide; some of them are 1 inch wide; some of them are 2 inches 
wide ; but none of them under this paragraph can get these rates 
unless they are under 12 inches wide. They are the most diffi- 
cult of weaving, and they also have to have a fast edge. They 
can not be just plain woven, like a piece of cloth with two 
edges. Here is a piece perhaps an inch and a half wide. It 
has to have two edges. It is the most difficult work of plain 
weaving that there is. 

Mr. BLAINE. The manufacturers of the imported article 
have comparatively the same difficulties. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is true, but the cost is in the labor 
in the case of these real narrow products. That is why the 
duty on the Jacquard-figured material is 65 per cent ad valorem, 
and the duty on the plain product is 55 per cent ad valorem; 
and the committee made no change in the House provision. If 
this were a broad piece of cloth, where it could be either just 
as broad as a narrow loom, or two widths in a wide loom, it 
would be an entirely different proposition. None of these 
fabrics will exceed 12 inches in width, and if one of them is 
one inch wide it has to have two edges. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s attention 
to these very pertinent facts: 

These articles largely are silk ribbons. The imports have 
been on a decline in recent years, amounting to only $176,467 
in 1928, while the domestic output has been $36,041,000. It has 
developed an export trade of $127,000, an export trade equal 
almost to the import trade. About $50,000 worth of these rib- 
bons are imported annually in excess of the exportations, while 
the domestie production is over $36,000,000. Clearly the domes- 
tic producer has had ample protection. 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1919 the production was $66,000,000, and in 
1927 it was $36,000,000. The Senator can see that the produc- 
tion of the goods is decreasing very rapidly. 

Mr. BLAINE. I appreciate that the production has not been 
so great, but I do not believe the Senator contends that the 
purpose of a tariff act is to increase production. If you are 
going to increase production under a tariff act at the rate of 
100 to 200 per cent you are going to destroy the very purpose 
of the protection. Your domestic production will become so 
great that the internal competition will ruin the industry 
exactly as these silk manufacturers contend. 

On the record, with only $50,000 excess of imports over 
exports, and a production of over $36,000,000, clearly the pro- 
tection that has been afforded is sufficient. I am not asking a 
reduction even to the present law. The present law gives a 
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protective duty of 55 per cent ad valorem, All I am asking is 
that the 65 per cent be reduced to 60 per cent. I think there is 
no justification, under these figures, even for a 60 per cent duty, 
but I have made it so that it may be compatible with the action 
of the Senate in paragraph 1205. 

Mr. SMOOT. One is a broad piece of cloth, the other is a 
ribbon. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is quite a difference. 

Mr. BLAINE. That does not meet the proposition at all. 
The present duty of 55 per cent clearly shows that there is 
ample protection under the present rate. I submit that 60 per 
cent ad valorem, which is an inerease of 5 per cent over the 
rate in the present law, is all that those interested can reason- 
ably demand. I do not believe there is any reason for demand- 
ing that 5 per cent, but by reason of the fact that Jacquard- 
figured silks are bearing a higher rate under the other section, 
I did not care to disturb that ratio. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. [Putting the question.] The Chair is in 
doubt. Those in favor of the amendment will rise and stand 
until counted. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the rate now provided in para- 
graph 1210, on page 183, clothing and articles of wearing 
apparel of every description, manufactured, wholly or in chief 
value of silk, under the present law is 60 per cent ad valorem. 
The House committee and the Senate committee increased the 
rate to 65 per cent ad valorem. I am proposing to strike out 
in line 1, page 183, the numerals “65” and to insert in lieu 
thereof the numerals “ 60,” going back to the rate in the present 
law. 

I want to call attention to just a few pertinent facts. Im- 
ports of silk wearing apparel, which consists of a great variety 
of articles, such as dresses, underwear, kimonas, coolie coats, 
shawls, skirts, and so forth, amounted in 1928 to $3,846,000. 

These classes of apparel are produced in the United States 
in separate branches of the wearing-apparel industry. Sta- 
tisties of the domestic production of silk wearing apparel are not 
available, according to the statement made by the Tariff Com- 
mission. But the output undoubtedly runs into many millions 
of dollars, so the Tariff Commission reports. 

The bulk is made on quantity production basis, whereas im- 
ports from France, which is the principal foreign source of sup- 
ply, are distinguished either by exclusive originality of style 
or by hand workmanship, or by a combination of these features. 
French exports to the United States totaled $2,205,188 in 1928. 
The domestic industry is highly efficient, well organized, and 
has developed an expert trade amounting in 1928 to $2,536,000, 
or a sum greater than that represented by the imports. So as 
a matter of fact we are on an export basis instead of an import 
basis. Therefore, taking any yardstick to measure what pro- 
tective duty this commodity should bear, clearly it ought not 
to carry a duty higher than that of the present law. 

I might state, however, that Japan exports such goods to the 
United States of the value of $924.000, in round numbers, but 
those exports are of a particular kind, particular designs, with 
respect to which there is very little competition in the domestic 
production. I propose the same rate as is found in the present 
law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we certainly ought to have the 
same rate at least as we have on the fabric we have already 
voted upon; that is, 65 per cent. These are the manufactured 
dresses, kimonas, and articles of that kind. In order to conform 
with what we have already done in the amendment just voted 
on, We ought to maintain the 65 per cent. 

Mr. BLAINE. If the Senator will yield, I call his attention 
to the fact that the item we just acted on was Jacquard-figured 
silk. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; this includes them all. 

Mr. BLAINE. This paragraph includes dresses, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, dresses made from that kind of silk. 
These are the dresses made from that product, and the dresses 
are the very highest priced dresses. 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are some cheaper dresses, but I mean 
the bulk are of the higher priced goods. 

Mr. BLAINE. The amount of Jacquard silk that goes into 
dresses is a very small item. The trouble with this paragraph 
is that it imposes this unreasonably excessive duty on dresses 
made out of broad silk. © 

Mr. SMOOT. These are manufactured articles. The Senator 
knows enough about the wage paid in France as compared with 
the wage paid in the United States to know that if there is to 
be any protection at all, it ought to be in a case like this. In 
the case of the ribbons and the cloths, we have looms here that 
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run as many picks per minute as do those in France. When 
it comes to making them by hand, that counts more than if they 
were all made by machine. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think we ought to have a record vote on this, 
but before asking for that, I want to call the Senator's atten- 
tion just for a moment to the fact that the imports from France 
are of hand-made goods, largely. Of course, on that kind of 
dress goods, or whatever is imported, the cost of the labor is 
perhaps far in excess in France of the cost of labor in the 
United States. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
there is very little Jacquard-figured silk coming in under this 
paragraph. We do not find any Jacquard-figured silk in under- 
wear. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we do not. 

Mr. BLAINE. We do not find it in coolie coats. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; sometimes. We see the highest figured 
goods in that kind of article. 

Mr. BLAINE. They are highly figured coats, but they are 
not Jacquard figured, 

Mr. SMOOT. They can not be woven on any other loom than 
a Jacquard loom. 

Mr. BLAINE. You do not find Jacquard silk in shirts. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not in shirts. 

Mr. BLAINE. You do not find it in any of the dresses and 
wearing apparel that ordinarily come into this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; wherever there is women's or girls’ 
wear, it is mostly figured. 

Mr. BLAINE. This includes men’s shirts and men’s under- 
wear, and a great many such items which the Senator knows 
very well do not include Jacquard-figured silk. At least, the 
people who buy them would not wear such a thing. Jacquard- 
figured silk largely goes into tapestry, hangings, window decora- 
tions, and all that sort of thing. Does the Senator imagine 
that anybody is going to wear that kind of silk in underwear or 
otherwise? Somebody might wear it in a necktie, but I imagine 
that even if one attempted to do that, in many cases it would be 
necessary to enlarge the collar about five points in order to get 
the Jacquard silk under the collar. 

There is some Jacquard silk, it is true, made into neckties, 
but what I want to impress upon the Senate is the fact that 
it is not Jacquard silk that is specially protected by this para- 
graph, it is those articles of wearing apparel which constitute 
the great bulk of the importations, and in which the consumer 
is primarily interested. If the Senator wants to create another 
classification and say that if any of these articles are made of 
Jacquard-figured silk they shall bear a rate of duty of 65 per 
cent, I have no objection to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I doubt whether it would be worth while to 
try to keep track of both kinds at the port of entry. 

Mr. BLAINE. An account of the Jacquard silk has to be 
kept under that classification. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; just as long as it comes under the para- 
graph, it is all kept in one report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I suggested a record vote on 
this amendment, and I now ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is now 5 o’clock, and rather 
than have a record vote on the amendment, I will accept the 
amendment and let it go to conference. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I think we ought to have a 
record vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
amendment, it can go over until to-morrow. 
have the amendment go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Were the yeas and nays ordered on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays were not 
ordered. The whole matter has gone over until to-morrow. 

RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock 
p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, February 25, 
1930, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 24 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
John C. McBride, of Juneau, Alaska, to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 31, with headquarters at 
Juneau, Alaska. (Reappointment.) 


If there is any objection to accepting the 
I am willing to 
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APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be Chief of Field Artillery with the rank of major general 
for a period of four years from date of acceptance, with rank 
from February 16, 1980 
Col. Harry Gore Bishop, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Gen. Fred T. 
Austin, Chief of Field Artillery, retired from active service 
February 15, 1930. 


CONFIRMATION 
Eaecutive nomination confirmed by the Senate February 24 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Sardius Mason Brewster, district of Kansas. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Moxpay, February 24, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, Thou hast in every age inspired 
those who have led men aright. O do Thou breathe upon our 
hearts, especially upon those who earnestly desire to know the 
truth and to walk in its light. May we taste the sweetness of 
Thy love in our souls, and lead us to Thee in a confiding faith. All 
through our land may manhood be strong, sturdy, and patriotic, 
and inspire it to grow stronger and mightier in the things that 
are right. Spread the saving influence of Thy truth everywhere 
and bring all evil devices to naught. Be pleased, O Lord, to 
listen to us in Thy great mercy. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, February 22, 
1930, was read and approved. 


PROPOSED DUTIES ON HIDES AND SHOES 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a radio address 
oe delivered on the subject of the tariff on boots and 

oes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I submit for printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
radio address which I delivered from Washington over the 
National Broadcasting Co.’s network during the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Grange hour, Saturday, February 15, 1930, 12.45 p. m., 
on the subject of “ Proposed Duties on Hides, Leather, Shoes, 
and Harness,” as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, I have been invited 
to discuss with you, for a few minutes, from the standpoint of the 
farmers of the country, the proposed duties on hides, leather, shoes, 
boots, and harness. These commodities are now all on the free list. 
The farmers produce and sell the cattle from which are taken the hides 
at the time the cattle are slaughtered. On the other hand, the farmers 
buy and consume leather, boots, shoes, and harness. 

Congress was convened in special session April 15, 1929. The Presi- 
dent in his message to Congress gave his reasons for such a session in 
this language: “I have called this special session of Congress to redeem 
two pledges given in the last election—farm relief and limited changes 
in the tariff.” 

The agricultural marketing act was signed by the President two 
months after this session of Congress convened. ‘The first object for 
which Congress was called into special session has been accomplished. 
The second object of the special session of Congress was to make “ lint- 
ited changes in the tariff” to aid agriculture. This object remains 
unaccomplished. 

The House of Representatives sent a tariff bill over to the Senate 
May 28, 1929. That bill has been before the Senate ever since and will 
likely be before that body another month. The bill, as it passed the 
House, confers some benefits and also imposes some burdens on agricul- 
ture. The burdens imposed in the House, it is hoped, the Senate will 
correct. 

The special session of Congress has rightly been referred to as the 
farm-relief session of Congress. It was convened to confer benefits and 
not to impose burdens on the farmers. The condition of no other class 
of producers would have justified the President in calling the Congress 
into a special] session. 

Let me make brief observations as to the agricultural rates in the 
House bill. In this bill many agricultural items are given increased 
tariff protection. All vegetables, fruits, and nuts are well provided for. 
Some of the rates on these products are higher than the facts warrant. 

To determine whether increased duties on agricultural products will 
benefit the farmers, we must place the products of which we raise a 
surplus for export in one group, and the products of which we raise 
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less than our domestic needs in another group, In the first group are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, and swine. The present tariff rates on 
these products, under the tariff law of 1922, are only partially and 
periodically effective, and under present conditions increased rates on 
these surplus products will not help the farmers any. In the second 
group are cattle, sheep, wool, dairy products, poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts, flaxseed, soybeans, and others. The rates on these nonsurplus 
products were increased in the House bill and I think will be beneficial 
so long as the farmers do not produce more than the domestic needs 
require. 

The tariff is an economic problem and not a political problem. Pro- 
tection to American agriculture, labor, and industry has become a fixed 
national policy. Thirty to fifty years ago the two great political parties 
were far apart in their views on the tariff question. Those differences 
have become less and less and in the last few years the line of demarca- 
tion separating the two great political parties on the tariff seems to have 
almost vanished. 

The sooner we consider tarif! matters from a nonpolitical standpoint 
the better it will be for the business of the country and the welfare of 
the people. Back in 1859 Abraham Lincoln strongly condemned making 
the tariff ‘a perpetual subject of political strife, squabbles, changes, and 
uncertainties.” 

We should approach the consideration of tariff making with the same 
coolness of judgment and common sense that we exercise in the solution 
of other business problems. 

Now, getting to the subject immediately before us, duties on hides, 
leather, and shoes, I want you for the moment to forget your politics 
and think only of your pocketbooks, 

During the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee a year 
ago, the legislative representatives of the farm organizations asked, 
among other things, that hides be taken from the free list and be 
placed on the dutiable list. The shoe manufacturers’ association asked 
that a duty be put on shoes but insisted that hides and leather be left 
on the free list. It became apparent that neither group could get what 
they wanted without making concessions to the other. The shoe men 
suggested that they would agree to a small duty on hides if the cattle- 
men would agree to compensatory duties on shoes. In between these 
two groups are the tanners, whose raw material is hides and whose 
finished product is leather, demanding a duty on leather, Without going 
into further details, the result was an amendment to the House. tariff 
bill providing for a duty on hides of 10 per cent ad valorem, 1244 per 
cent ad valorem on leather, and on shoes 20 per cent ad valorem. 


To meet the American needs for leather we have to import 25 per 
cent of our requirements of cattle hides and 45 per cent of our require- 
ments of calfskins from abroad. 

Cattle hides and calfskins are the raw materials for leather and 


leather products. An economic truth which we can not get away from 
is that if a duty is placed on a raw material which we have to import 
in its entirety or in considerable quantity such a duty is going to add 
to the cost of the finished product. A duty imposed on the finished 
product in order to take care of the added cost of the raw material 
because of the duty on such raw material is called a compensatory 
duty. A duty imposed to meet the differences in cost of production 
here and abroad is called a protective duty. 

If a duty is placed on the raw material and the manufacturer of the 
finished product is given no more than a compensatory duty to take 
care of the increased cost of the raw material, the manufacturer of the 
finished product is given no advantage on account thereof. In fact, a 
compensatory duty only on a manufactured product may be a disad- 
vantage to the manufacturer in that the selling price of the finished 
product will have to be increased and may also result in less sales. 
What the manufacturers of leather and leather products want in case 
a duty is placed on hides is a compensatory duty plus a protective duty. 

It takes 6 pounds of green cattle hides to make a pair of shoes of 
cattle hides only. That means if the duty on hides is 2 cents per 
pound, the shoe manufacturer should have a compensatory duty of 12 
cents per pair of shoes. In the House bill the duty on hides is 10 per 
cent ad yalorem and the duty on shoes is 20 per cent ad valorem. 

A 10 per cent duty on hides valued at 15 cents per pound figures 144 
cents on each pound of hides, and as it takes 6 pounds of green hides to 
make a pair of shoes the compensatory duty on shoes should be 6 times 
134, or 9 cents per pair, With a duty on hides of 10 per cent ad valo- 
rem—and taking shoes with an import value of $2.50 per pair and the 
value of hides at 15 cents per pound—the compensatory duty on shoes 
should have been 3.6 per cent Instead of 20 per cent, as the House bill 
provides. It is easy to tell who got “skinned” in this transaction, 

Few duties are fully effective. Under the House rate on a 50-pound 
hide valued at 15 cents per pound, with a duty fully effective, the cat- 
tleman would get an additional 75 cents on each steer or cow that he 
sells. I am gure there is no one listening to me so uninformed as to 
claim that this small duty on hides would make a penny’s difference in 
the selling price of a Cow or a steer. On the other hand, no economist 
will deny that the proposed duty on hides will add to the cost of Feather 
and leather goods like shoes and harness. Speaking as a Republican 
Congressman from the heart of the Corn Belt, I am fully conyinced that 
in this House amendment providing duties on hides, leather, and shoes 
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the farmers got the worst of the bargain. The farmers would be better 
off with free hides, free shoes, and free harness than with the duties 
proposed in the House bill on these items. 

Cattle are not raised for hides, Hides are a by-product of the cattle 
industry. A duty on hides is not going to increase the cattle population 
of the country. A duty on hides is very different from a duty on wool. 
Sheep are raised for wool as well as for meat. The duty on wool, under 
the tariff act of 1922, has increased the sheep population of the country 
about 30 per cent. 

The shoe industry is not in need of a protective tariff. The produc- 
tion of shoes in the United States for the calendar year 1929 was the 
largest in any year since the war. There is some distress in the shoe 
industry. There is no distress among the manufacturers of men's shoes. 
The trouble with the shoe industry is that it is overbuilt. We have 
enough shoe-factory floor space in the United States to produce, if run- 
ning at full capacity, the year’s need for shoes in six months. Any 
industry so overbullt is sure to have some units in distress. 

There is some distress among the calf-leather tanners; the reasons 
for this I have not the time to discuss to-day. The tariff is not the 
remedy for all industrial ills. 

The Senate recently restored hides, leather, shoes, ete., to the free 
list. However, there may be another vote in the Senate. There is 
now pending in the Senate the Oddie amendment, which proposes a 
duty of 4 cents a pound on green hides and both compensatory and pro- 
tective duties on leather and leather products, including shoes and har- 
ness. I have examined with great care every proposal made for duties 
on hides, leather, and leather products, and I have no hesitancy in say- 
ing to the farmers of the country, looking at it only from the stand- 
point of their financial interests, that they will be better off with free 
hides and free leather products, including shoes and harness, of which 
they consume large quantities, than with any set of tariff duties on 
these products that have been proposed either in the House of Repre- 
sentatives or in the Senate. 


SMOKY WASHINGTON 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Coyrw] for 30 
minutes. 

Mr, COYLE. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues of the House, 
the ceremonies which occurred last Saturday in this historic 
Hall are in some measure the incentive which is back in my 
mind as I address you to-day. Saturday we celebrated the one 
hundred and ninety-eighth anniversary of the birth of the 
Father of his Country, the immortal Washington, for whom this, 
our National City of Washington is named. 

In his earlier life his association was with this area which 
borders on the Potomac, to which he gaye much of his time and 
thought, and in his memory to-day perhaps the best tribute of 
obligation and service that we can render will be realized 
through a sincere effort to make of the city of Washington just 
such a fair and beautiful city as shall properly characterize and 
depict to the future generations the fair name and fame of 
General Washington. 

As I knew Washington, the city, in those earlier, quiet days 
which Mark Sullivan depicts in his delightful book Our Times, 
it was preeminently a city which all the world admired for its 
beautiful tree-bordered streets and avenues and the fair blue 
sky of heaven, which was never obscured by smoke. To-day 
the mechanical improyements that one might note have been 
extended miles in every direction beyond the limits of the bound- 
ary street of Florida Avenue—that boundary of my boyhood— 
and into the hills and woods of Columbia Heights, Mount Pleas- 
ant, and Eckington, Here, where were wooded hills and flow- 
ing streams in my early boyhood recollections, the steam shovel 
and steam roller have leveled off, obliterated, and dried up the 
beauties of nature and supplied instead the mechanical improve- 
ments that have come with an expanding population. Unfortu- 
nately, along with the trees and streams of another day has 
gone also that pure, clear air of another day that so entirely 
distinguished Washington from any industrial city which we of 
Pennsylvania knew. 

What is the cost of dirty, smoky air as compared with the 
pure, clean air of the original hills and valleys? 

In beginning to count its cost, we find it recognized that 
every black smudge from burning fuel put into the air is in 
itself a sign of wasted heat through imperfect combustion. We 
find that the cost but begins at this point, and after that particle 
of smoke drifts on to help obscure the sky, it lands in my lungs, 
or on your coat collar, or on the housewife’s muslin curtains, or 
through the window to the damask chairs beyond, or into the 
corners and nooks of marble frieze and pillar, smudging and 
blackening beauties that of a right ought to be Washington's 
heritage. That black smudge, once it starts on its career of 
economic crime, can be checked and stopped only by exerting 
the entire force of all “ the king’s army and all the king’s men,” 
all the king’s doctors and all the king’s scrubwomen, who must 
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be assembled and drilled and work unceasingly in order to eradi- 
cate and erase what might easily have been stopped at the 
source. 

The Congress has responsibility under the Constitution to 
legislate for the District of Columbia, and even though at times 
it seems as if the multifarious duties of the Congressmen 
crowd so insistently one on the other that the subject of legis- 
lation for the District by force of circumstances goes into the 
discard, nevertheless that mandate on the Congress is a posi- 
tive one, and yours and mine is the responsibility. 

The people of the District of Columbia, whose pride in this 
city is very real and always present, these householders, very 
largely use anthracite and do not add at all to the smoke 
nuisance. It is a fact that in burning anthracite it is practically 
impossible for anyone to make a smoke. In burning bituminous, 
even of the best grades, it requires considerable care and atten- 
tion and a very real intelligence to prevent some smoke escap- 
ing from the chimney. In burning oil not even the most intelli- 
gent and continuous care can prevent a very considerable amount 
of smoke escaping from the chimney. 

Why should it happen that in the District of Columbia it 
should be the operators of certain hotels, apartments, and office 
buildings, and the Federal Government buildings who are the 
most consistent and flagrant offenders against all ideas of de- 
cenecy, and in fact against all laws made by the Congress on 
this subject of smoke? 

Three years ago I had oceasion to spend a few weeks in the 
Emergency Hospital. And there, at the southeast corner of 
the top floor of the building at Seventeenth Street and New 
York Avenue, my returning consciousness after the operation 
saw first of all a thing to impress itself on my mind—a great 
black volume of smoke coming out of the stacks of the old 
State, War, and Navy Building, immediately across the street 
and just level with the window of my room. To-day from the 
window of my room I can see back of the White House the 
elear shaft of the Washington Monument flanked on the east 
and on the west by columns of dirty smoke that for years has 
poured from these offending stacks. 

Many of my hearers were present on an occasion when under 
the auspices of the Commission on Public Buildings and 
Grounds we saw flashed upon the screen a transformation of 
that old State, War, and Navy Building, restoring its archi- 
tectural beauty to what it was originally intended to have been. 
At that time it seemed as if not only the exterior of that archi- 
tectural peculiarity ought to be changed, but that the interior— 
its heating plant down in the basement should be changed. Of 
all the economic crimes being committed under the eyes of the 
Federal Government in the District of Columbia probably that 
immense cloud of dirty, sooty smoke coming from the old 
State, War, and Navy Building hour by hour and day by day 
and spreading its smudges to the tune of hundreds of pounds per 
day all over the area surrounding is perhaps the most notable 
and most flagrant. I am told that a Secretary of State in- 
sisted that the heating plant in the building should use oil as 
a fuel because, in his opinion, oil was the cleanest fuel there 
was to use. 

Secretary Wilbur, of the Interior Department, whose sound 
economic argument in favor of wise conservation has appealed 
to all people, has indicted as an economie crime the use of fuel 
oil for the generation of steam. If this be a true label, then 
those responsible for its installation in the State, War, and 
Navy Building are certainly guilty of the crime. Fuel oil should 
be used in its most effective manner, and that certainly is not 
for burning it to generate steam from its heat. All fuel oil is 
capable of being broken down under modern processes of crack- 
ing and refinement until it can be used in internal-combustion 
engines. Neither soft coal nor anthracite, or hard coal, is 
capable of use in internal-combustion engines, and only some 
grades of bituminous coals, by distillation, can be so reduced 
to their elemental substances that parts can be used in internal- 
combustion engines and the balance remaining as coke used for 
the generation of heat. 

For many years in the District of Columbia there has been an 
ordinance on the statute books prohibiting any householder 
from causing black smoke to be emitted from his chimney. The 
biggest householder of all in the District, the Federal Govern- 
ment itself, is the worst offender of all against that statute. 
We see in this statute a case of what happens by nullification. 
Nullification, after all, means the throwing off of all restraints, 
the excesses, the orgies of smoke which have followed the 
throwing off of all restraint through nullification of the smoke 
ordinance are daily a horrible example for the people of the 
District of Columbia. 

Here in Washington, and in the Middle Atlantic and the New 
England States, we lie, from a traffic point of view, in an area 
which has been more blessed through the close proximity of 
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a wonderful fuel than has any other area of the world’s sur- 
face, perhaps. In eastern Pennsylvania, in a very small area, 
due to a strange geological happening of an earlier age, we 
find those rich deposits of anthracite whose presence was noted 
in the little red geography of your school days. Out of the 
ground in that area has come in the last hundred years a flow 
of the most perfect household fuel that exists on this planet. 
Nowhere else has there been any such industrial development 
for the benefit of mankind, and nowhere else is there found in 
Seite an anthracite coal of anything like its wonderful 
quality. 

To the attempts of one man, rather strongly intrenched in a 
bureaucratic chair in Washington, I ascribe responsibility for 
much of the cloud of dingy, dirty smoke that dirties our marble 
buildings of the National Capital and permeates to the capil- 
lary tubes of your bronchial area. This gentleman's insistent 
work has been to open the floodgates of smoke, boom the busi- 
ness of the laundry and dry-cleaning establishment, sell tons 
and tons of paint to plaster on what hitherto would have been 
white surfaces except for his dirt, until the fair name of Wash- 
ington becomes in fact more smoky than any smoky city which 
formerly was a byword. 

There have been those who were at fault in the anthracite 
industry itself; there have been mistakes made on both sides, and 
I am not seeking to condone those mistakes; but it is hardly fair 
to the people of the United States to put one man in a position 
to blacken the fair face of Washington and spread a smudgy 
smoke over Capitol Hill in the way that Doctor Hood, of the 
Bureau of Mines, has done, Of all cities in the country, Wash- 
ington ought first of all to take advantage of this ideal fuel 
for heating and for power generation where smoke is par- 
ticularly objectionable. If it cost any more for the work it does, 
then the householder might be excused for seeking to save the 
difference. But, since it is in fact in itself not only the most 
economically sound but the most economically cheap fuel for 
use in this particular area, there certainly is no excuse for the 
pall that daily settles over the city. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the Park and Planning 
Commission would prevent—and rightfully prevent—the instal- 
lation of tall stacks for factory power houses, perforating our 
sky line. There is also no doubt in my mind that this same 
commission should just as effectively require that Mr. Hood, of 
smoky proclivities, cease his emanations from Government 
owned and operated chimneys. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. COYLE. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Does the gentleman now, or will 
vo nena indicate how Doctor Hood has been able to do this 

ng 

Mr. COYLE. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


I believe I can develop that to the satisfaction 
of my friend from Texas. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COYLE. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. The great city of Pittsburgh used to be called 


the Smoky City. I understand that the smoke in that city has 
been reduced to a minimum. Was that done by the use of 
anthracite coal in Pittsburgh, in her industries, or was that re- 
duction brought about through other processes? 

Mr. COYLE. That reduction has been brought abont largely 
through the required use of smoke consumers in the very indus- 
trial plants which had formerly created the smoke. Those 
plants are to-day consuming the black particles of smoke, and 
not permitting them to go out of the chimneys. Washington 
to-day compares unfavorably with the city of Pittsburgh, be- 
cause Washington neither burns anthracite nor reduces the 
smoke from its bituminous coal. 

Mr. BRUMM. Is not one of the features of Pittsburgh natu- 
ral gas, for domestic purposes? 

Mr. COYLE. Pittsburgh is at the exact opposite end of the 
State. There is an immense amount of natural gas used in the 
household heating in the city of Pittsburgh, and that is practi- 
cally entirely smokeless when properly burned. The smoke of 
Pittsburgh in the past came from bituminous coal, and it is that 
smoke which has been so much reduced by modern apparatus for 
the consumption of smoke. Pittsburgh is no longer worthy of 
its name, the Smoky City. 

Mr. Hood has at times alleged that there was not available 
a uniform and steady supply of anthracite, and has accordingly 
recommended changes to oil and the more smoky bituminous 
coal. That these allegations are in the main without foun- 
dation, I think nobody will deny. There have occasionally 
in the past been times of scarcity when reserves were low and 
fears ran high, and yet this has happened in the case of practi- 
cally every commodity at one time or another in the economic 
history of the country. And there is no reason why those oc- 
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casions, if and when they do arise, should not be met and 
handled as an emergency and with substitutes, and not handled 
as if they were going to be the rule, 

In the anthracite fields in Pennsylvania there is an economic 
movement on foot to which just briefly I want to call your atten- 
tion. The fair name of the honest American workers in this 
industry was being maligned very generally, and there arose a 
movement among their friends and neighbors, men who lived in 
the region of the great coal breakers of eastern Pennsylvania. 
At its inception this movement had the assistance and the ex- 
pressed good wishes of the then distinguished Secretary of 
Commerce, now the respected and admired President of the 
United States. Industry in the coal fields through cooperative 
movement—the first one in history shared in by worker, owner, 
and the general public—sought to translate to the general public 
outside of Pennsylvania the problems of the people who lived in 
the coal fields and to find at home common grounds of under- 
standing. That the result of the work of this Anthracite Coop- 
erative Association has been effective in translating miner to 
operator can not be questioned by anyone who has seen the 
progress made as I haye seen it. There is to-day a better under- 
standing and more of a willingness to listen each man to the 
other man’s side than most industries have ever seen. The 
rights of the public, sitting in the past in between and often 
crushed out of sight in industrial conflict, has by all parties 
been brought to the fore, and from one end of the anthracite 
field to the other—from Shamokin and Mount Carmel on the 
south to Carbondale on the north, in those six counties in Penn- 
sylvania where anthracite is found—there is a new era of good 
will and understanding, 

That much of this is traceable to the efforts of this association 
and the fair cooperation of President Hoover while he was 
Secretary of Commerce is too obvious to me to be questioned by 
anyone. That Washington, through its public officials, should 
recognize this improved condition which exists and take adyan- 
tage of it for our National City is just as evident to me, and yet 
we go on here daily breathing smoke and dirt, smudging our 
clothes and our buildings, subsidizing the laundries and the 
doctors, squandering the people’s money in economically unsound 
fuels, and wasting our means of national defense when we use 
the liquid fuel. 

A reasonably sure bet is that the present century, before it 


runs its close, will see the entire exhaustion of our natural sup- 


plies of oil and gas. If the unrestrained use of this oil and 
gas—most wonderful for internal-combustion engines—is allowed 
to continue in other and economically unsound uses, the date of 
that exhaustion will be much advanced. 

Coming as I do to represent a constituency the early history of 
whose people was rather closely tied up with the Washington 
of Valley Forge and the Brandywine, in speaking here before 
the portraits of Washington and Lafayette, I am bringing a mes- 
sage from Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania, where both Lafayette 
and Washington found refuge in the stormy times of the Revo- 
lution. 

From the men of the mines and railroads, descendants, many 
of them, of ancestors of a Revolutionary day; all of them, 
whether they be new stock or old, partakers in our American 
heritage; men who have fought for our flag; sons and grand- 
sons of men who answered Lincoln's call, and great grandsons 
of men who stood at Valley Forge, the voice that rings in my 
ears can find but feeble translation to you. Our call is for 
understanding in our common work. We are of one blood, 
one flag, one heritage, and we in Pennsylvania, representing 
the men in the mine, the mill, and of the railroad, ask from 
you, the Congress of the United States, only a fair chance as 
Americans to help beautify our National Capital. I know 
and have worked with these men of the mines and there never 
has been an industrial group in this country which has been 
so patriotically organized as have these miners in Pennsylvania 
in this modern day. This may sound like extreme language, 
and yet I am asking you to mark carefully my words, that 
the aims, the purposes, the objects, and the accomplishments 
of these men of Pennsylvania mark the dawn, perhaps, of a 
new era in industrial relations, and the credit for it goes clear 
back to the ranks of the workers themselves. Their plea to you 
is to keep Washington clean of smoke through the use of this 
ideal fuel, and make it not a byword, as it is to-day, but a fair 
example for other American cities. [Applause.] 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TILSON). 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the close of the remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts 


Is there ob- 
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I be permitted to address the House for five minutes supple- 
mentary to the remarks of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr, Corin]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 15 minutes, following the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object to this 
request, but in view of the fact that we plan to bring up a 
resolution from the Committee on Rules I hope there will be 
no more requests for time to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


“THE PROMISE TO CHAIRMAN RASKOB ”™ 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, some days ago there was a 
discussion In this Chamber in regard to the recent election -in 
the second Massachusetts congressional district. In the course 
of that discussion my colleague from Massachusetts, Mr. CoN- 
NERY, was asked by my colleague from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Luce, how many Democrats had carried out the promise made 
in their telegrams to Chairman Raskob, of the Democratic 
National Committee, following Governor Smith’s protective- 
tariff speech at Louisville, Ky., to vote for a protective tariff, 
and Mr. Connery said he did not know. Then Mr. Luce asked 
him if half of them did, and he said he did not remember; and 
then Mr. Luce asked him if a third of them did, and he did not 
remember. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, for the sake of the record, I wish to call 
the attention of the House and of the country to the fact that 
there were just 20 Democratic Members of the House who voted 
for the Hawley protective tariff bill; that is, less than one- 
eighth of them yoted in accordance with their telegrams to 
Chairman Raskob. Of those 20, 6 were from Louisiana, 4 from 
Florida, and 2 from Texas. 

Of the 264 Members voting “aye” on the Hawley tariff bill, 
the following is the official list of the Democratic Members so 
voting: ‘ 

Aswell, of Louisiana; Celler, of New York; Connery, of Massachu- 
setts; DeRouen, of Louisiana; Drane, of Florida; Green, of Florida; 
Hill, of Washington; Hudspeth, of Texas; Kemp, of Louisiana; Lea, of 
California; Ludlow, of Indiana; McCloskey, of Texas; O'Connell, of 
Rhode Island; O'Connor, of Louisiana; Owen, of Florida; Spearing, of 
Louisiana; Taylor, of Colorado; Underwood, of Ohio; Wilson, of 
Louisiana; and Yon, of Florida, (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 28, 
1929, p. 2106.) 


When the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill was before the House 
in 1922, only 7 Democratic Members of the House voted for 
that protective tariff; 4 of them, as I recall, being from Louisi- 
ana, 3 from Texas. Texas, Louisiana, and Florida, if it were 
not for the memories of the Civil War and the race question, 
would be Republican States, because the inhabitants of these 
States believe in the Republican policy of protection. Of the 
other scattering Democratic Members of the House from other 
parts of the country who voted for the Hawley bill, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] was the only Democrat from 
the home State and city of Governor Smith to vote for the 
protective tariff. The other scattering Members came from 
strongly Republican and protectionist States. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will not the gentleman be 
good enough to say that I voted against the Hawley bill and 
I am proud of it? 

Mr. DALLINGER. The Democratic Party in the present 
Congress, as well as in the preceding one, has conducted itself 
true to form. I am glad to say, however, that my colleague 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery] spoke for the Hawley bill, 
as well as voted for it, in the interest of the wage earners of 
Massachusetts. [Applause,] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Brum™] is recognized five minutes, 


SMOKY WASHINGTON 


Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I had 
no idea when I entered the Chamber this morning of talking 
upon this question as I did not know that my colleague [Mr. 
Coys] was going to talk upon this important fuel question as 
applied to the Capital City of Washington. Among the Mem- 
bers from Pennsylvania representing the coal counties we have 
a little organization for the purpose of advancing the interests 
of the coal industry of the anthracite region and naturally I 
would have been advised that this subject would be dwelt upon 
had I been in the city. 

However, I was absent at my home upon matters of great 
interest to the American Legion, and therefore was unac- 
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quainted with the fact that my colleague had secured time to 
address the House this morning. My only purpose, therefore, 
is to supplement what he has said by relating a few experiences 
which I haye had within the last few weeks. 

In the first place may I say that at this moment when the 
Government of the United States, particularly through its Cabi- 
net officers and heads of departments, is going to a great deal of 
trouble and expending considerable money in giving exhibitions 
and proyiding models with elaborate plans to beautify the city 
of Washington and contemplating the expenditure of $400,- 
000,000, the only possible reason for which is to satisfy the 
æsthetic taste of our people, it would seem almost ridiculous 
that I have had to change my room in my apartment, within 
the last few weeks, because of the almost impossibility of com- 
fortably residing in that apartment due to the terrible clouds 
of black smoke that poured in through the windows every morn- 
ing. And in addition may I say that a Member of this House 
received a letter from his wife within the same time advising 
hinr that it was necessary for her to clean all the draperies 
and cleanse the entire house because of soot which had been 
emitted by one of these modern so-called smokeless, dirt-proof, 
perfected oil burners. 

And in addition I want to take a few minutes to state to this 
House as one who was born and raised in the anthracite coal 
region, whose father made a study of the fuel question and had 
practically convinced the Nayy Department in his day, that for 
all practical purposes anthracite coal was the best fuel for 
shipping, and because I wanted the people of this city and of 
the country and certainly the Members of this House to under- 
stand, that this nuisance can easily be remedied, ought to be 
remedied, and as my colleague [Mr. Coyle] stated, has already 
been provided for legally, but like some other Federal statutes 
that we know of in particular, has not been very well enforced 
nor closely observed in this city of Washington. So that; my 
friends, it is easy and simple to eliminate this nuisance if the 
proper fuel is generally utilized by the Government, which is 
itself the worst offender. 

At the meeting of the Coal Tax Repeal Convention called at 
Harrisburg last year a member of the cabinet of the Governor 
of Massachusetts, who was sent there by his excellency as a 
good-will messenger, stated at the close of the discussion of this 
question that— 

After all, the cheapest, the most efficient, the cleanest, and most 
practical fuel for domestic purposes for the uses of the masses of the 
people is Pennsylvania anthracite coal. 


Now, in closing I wish to point out this one fact that not only 
have the people of the anthracite-coal region, representing the 
operators, the miners, and the public, made the covenant spoken 
of by my colleague [Mr. Corte] for the purpose of eliminating 
as far as possible strikes or lockouts, but the fact, which he 
omitted to point out, that by the discovery of anthracite coal 
in Siberia and, perhaps, something closely akin to it in the Andes 
of South America, the same economic conditions do not prevail 
which were fundamentally the cause of these industrial disputes, 
because anthracite coal has now real competitors not only in the 
product itself but by inventions which have made more prac- 
tical the utilization of oil, gas, and even bituminous coal for 
domestic purposes, so that the situation is apt to be a permanent 
one. The conditions having changed there seems to be no rea- 
son why the self-evident fact should not be accepted that the 
practical, clean, economical, and sane fuel to be generally used 
in this great Capital City should be anthracite coal. 

In answer to the question of the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. SLoan] put to Mr. Corie, may I say that the use of natural 
gas, which was universally used for domestic purposes a few 
years ago when I lived at Pittsburgh, and which, I understand, 
is still in vogue, together with the compulsory use of smoke con- 
sumers by manufacturers who utilize bituminous coal, has al- 
most eliminated the smoke evil in Pittsburgh. 

But smoke arresters or consumers being expensive are only 
installed by the manufacturers, so that while Pittsburgh in this 
way has been relieved very largely of the previous evil, the 
same. could not apply to Washington, and I feel that to-day 
Pittsburgh, the Smoky City, so far as the smoke nuisance is 
concerned, is a great improvement over Washington. [Applause.] 

POST OFFICE LEASES 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Maas] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a resolution, 
which I would like to have the Clerk read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will read in the gentleman’s time. 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas a 20-year lease of the Post Office Department at St. Paul, 
Minn., on a commercial postal station calls for a rental of $120,000 a 
year on a property appraised by a commission appointed by a Federal 
court at $317,000; and 

Whereas this lease was made noncancelable several years after it was 
originally executed, and with no valuable consideration or benefit to 
the Government for surrendering its cancellation privilege; and 

Whereas there are known to exist a number of similar leases; and 

Whereas there is a serious deficit in the operation of the Post Office 
Department: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Post Office and Post Roads Committee of the 
House of Representatives review all Post Office Department leases to 
determine what part of the postal deficit is caused by improvident and 
exorbitant leases; and wherever the rents under such leases are out of 
all reasonable proportion to the values of such properties, that the Post- 
master General be instructed to discontinue paying rent on such leases 
and the Attorney General of the United States be instructed to institute 
proceedings in Federal courts to terminate such leases, and that an 
investigation be made to fix the responsibility for this leasing policy. 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, for the purposes of such investiga- 
tion the committee is authorized to sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions and recesses of the Congress at 
the seat of government and elsewhere, to employ such sten- 
ographie services to report its hearings, to have such printing 
and binding done, and to make such expenditures—including 
expenditures for travel—as it may deem necessary, The com- 
mittee is further authorized to send for persons and papers, to 
administer oaths and affirmations, and to take testimony. ‘The 
Speaker is authorized upon the request of the committee to 
issue subpenas for such purposes and the Sergeant at Arms 
of the House is directed to serve the subpcenas, Any person 
who willfully refuses to obey any such subpcena and any wit- 
ness guilty of contumacy shall be liable to the penalty provided 
in section 102 of the Revised Statutes. All expenses of the 
committee incurred under this resolution shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House on vouchers authorized by 
the committee, signed by the chairman thereof, and approved 
by the Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, the case 
which I am presenting is only typical and is one of the most 
astounding things I have ever come across. We have heard a 
great deal about the operating deficits in the Post Office De- 
partment. I think that a review of the leases on private prop- 
erty by the Post Office Department will explain a considerable 
portion of these deficits, certainly if this case and others I am 
going to cite are in any way typical of the leasing policy of 
the Post Office Department. 

There are huge operating deficits in the Post Office Depart- 
ment and a great deal of attention and study have been given 
to reduce these. I believe that complete review of the rentals 
paid by the Post Office Department on privately owned build- 
ings will explain a large share of these deficits. We are ap- 
propriating about $18,000,000 per year for rental of privately 
owned properties for post-office purposes. I believe that a re- 
view of all of the leases of the Post Office Department, with 
proper action on the part of the Government canceling and re- 
adjusting these leases, will result in a reduction of this annual 
appropriation to a half or more what it is at present, and we 
would find that we can save anywhere from $8,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 on this item of rent alone. 

In 1920 the Post Office Department entered into negotiations 
for the building of a commercial postal station at St. Paul, 
Minn. The building was put up; the Government leased it and 
occupied it in 1921. This building was financed through a bond 
issue of $750,000 before the lease was ever signed. Before the 
lease was signed a number of prominent business men of St. 
Paul protested to the then Senator Frank B. Kellogg against 
this lease. These gentlemen suggested that the terms of it 
were questionable, and that the means by which it was ob- 
tained were questionable. Senator Kellogg referred the matter 
to the then Postmaster General, Mr. Hays, who quieted Mr. 
Kellogg’s fears and told him it was all right, it was a good 
lease, and that anyway it had gone so far that he could not 
stop it, Senator Kellogg appeared to be satisfied and let the 
matter drop. This, gentlemen, was before the lease was signed. 
In any event, had the lease been signed, it had not gone too 
far to stop it, because the lease contained a 90-day cancellation 
clause upon option of the Government, and at any time the 
rights under this clause could have been exercised, either to 
have vacated the building or to have forced a readjustment of 
this rent. A grand jury investigated the situation, and they 
placed the total value of the building and property at less than 
$290,000, and yet we are paying $120,000 a year rental. 
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An investigation of this situation was made in 1923 and a 
report made on October 2 of that year, the report going into all 
the details; and that report, as summarized by the Government 
inspectors, is as follows: 

Information so far obtained seems to indicate that the rent paid for 
the Commercial Station Post Office Building, St. Paul, Miun., is un- 
reasonable, and that there was collusion connected with the purchase 
of the land, in selection of the site for the commercial station, and its 
lease to the Government at $120,775 per annum. 


Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. From whom is that statement? 

Mr. MAAS. It is from inspectors to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma, 

Mr. MAAS. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. 
investigation by the grand jury? 
about? 

Mr. MAAS. This situation had become common gossip and 
public scandal, and it finally got to the point where I called 
it to the attention of a Federal judge who took judicial note 
of it and referred the matter to the Federal grand jury. The 
Post Office Department stopped the rents upon the premises 
on the allegation that there was fraud and collusion. 

Now, before a noncancelable lease was entered into, a pro- 
test was made by the assistant postmaster of St. Paul to the 
then postmaster, Charles J. Moos, in a letter dated March 18, 
1925. Among other things, he said: 

Inclosed herewith please find a circular describing a bond issue 
floated by the leasors of the commercial station in the amount of $850,- 
000 with the provision that additional bonds may be issued in the 
amount of $350,000 to build three additional stories to accommodate 
the increased postal requirements in the event such additional space 
is requested by the United States Government before May 6, 1929, in 
which case the total bond issue on this property would be $1,200,000. 
It is assumed that this new bond issue is made for the purpose of 
taking up the first issue of $750,000. The bonded valuation of this 
property consists principally of a favorable Government lease, the 
original investment, including the ground, being approximately $350,- 
000. At present the rental amounts to $120,775 per annum. With the 
contemplated addition of three stories, if erected and leased at the rate 
of $1.50 per square foot, the total rental would amount to $188,432.50 
per year without light and heat. At present the rental of $2,415,000 
will be the total paid during the term of the lease, if three additional 
stories are erected and the lease should begin November 6, 1926, the 
total rental would amount to the sum of $38,429,862.50. Even with 
this enormous rental paid, the building of the three additional stories 
would not provide sufficient dockage space and elevator facilities. 

This is clearly demonstrated at the present time when they are not 
always adequate for the amount of mail handled. Lack of such facili- 
ties in the handling of mail constitutes an impediment of a serious 
nature. When the present lease expires, then an opportunity will 
again, under the same conditions, permit with some reason a duplica- 
tion of the present financial orgy that then could be based upon the fic- 
titious valuation now shown by the present bond issue. 


Again, on March 31, 1925, the assistant postmaster wrote to 
the postmaster, Mr. Charles J. Moos: 


As an illustration of the camouflaged practice with reference to the 
valuation and cost of building the commercial station is quoted below 
an article published in the November 18, 1921, issue of the St. Paul 
Dispatch. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


What was the occasion of the 
How was that brought 


He then quotes a very glowing article about this wonderful 
new building, describing it in considerable detail, particularly 
as to how valuable a property it was, and he then quotes from 
an issue of the St. Paul Daily News of January 31, 1921: 


Additional improvements increasing the cost of the St. Paul new com- 
mercial postal station from $750,000 to more than $800,000 will be 
incorporated in the building plan. 


And states that articles of similar import appeared in daily 
papers from time to time. He then says that— 


a marked contrast to this, representing the actual facts, is a synopsis 
of the contract attached hereto, showing the true cost of the build- 
ing. In corroboration thereof is a statement made by Hugo Loeb and 
John C. Cowing to the county assessor, E. A. Young, that the cost of 
this property did not exceed $300,000. The commercial station has a 
total floor space of 65,960 square feet, which represents a rental cost 
of $1.88 per square foot per annum. As shown by a copy of the build- 
ing contract hereto attached, the total cost of the erection of this 
building amounted to $1.60 per square foot of the floor space. Conse- 
quently, one year’s rental more than pays the cost of the entire building. 
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The assistant postmaster then goes on to recommend the 
erection of a Federal building to take the place of the privately 
owned commercial station, and says further: 


In view of the excessive rents now paid for inadequate facilities, the 
advantages and benefits to be derived from the erection of such a 
building can readily be seen. Not only will such structure provide 
ample facilities for all Government activities in this city for years to 
come but the rent now paid would actually pay for the building in a 
comparatively short time. 

This would stop the financial gambling at Government expense to 
the detriment of this city and the entire Northwest, and also result in a 
considerable saying by haying all Goyernment agencles housed in the 
same building. Furthermore, the property can now be acquired at a 
most favorable price, that can probably never again be duplicated. 

Unless steps are taken to prevent exploitation of the Government by 
private interests for individual gains, a duplication of what has already 
transpired will undoubtedly be repeated at the expiration of the present 
lease, with the added advantage in the acceptance of the present lease, 
based on fictitious value. 

It appears conclusively that a misrepresentation has been made, either 
through ignorance or otherwise, of the value of the land and the Com- 
mercial Station Building, which is decidediy out of proportion to the 
actual cost, and as a result the Government has been shackled with a 
noncancelable lease at an abnormal rate for a term of 20 years. This 
is most unfortunate from the service and department's standpoint, when 
the condition, needs, and functions must be taken into account for what 
such building could and should be made to provide. 

The proposition that our Government shall be made subject to manipu- 
lation of its most vital interests for individual gains is a great calamity, 
involving, as in this case, a scope of such magnitude affecting the public 
interests. 

Not only does the granting of such privileges, with its harmful effects 


»and inadequate provisions for service, extend to the present time and 


during the term of the lease, but unless steps are taken to abrogate the 
lease, the advantages above enumerated that now can be obtained on 
very favorable terms, will be lost and the process of bleeding the Govern- 
ment for large sums of money in rentals will continue unabated. 


As this statement points out, the three additional stories could 
not be built upon this building, which was, however, the basis 
for the negotiations for a new lease, Now, in the face of this 
protest and in the face of the fact, gentlemen, that when the 
investigation was being made by the Post Office Department as 
to the making of a new lease in 1925, the following report was 
made by the inspector of the Post Office Department to the 
inspector in charge. This letter is dated June 16, 1928, and 
refers back to a previous investigation. 


This morning I received your letter of the 15th instant, stating it is 
your understanding that I informed Mr. John K. Fesler, assistant United 
States attorney at St. Paul, Minn., that Jacob Kulp had told me that 
if I made a favorable report on commercial station, St. Paul, Minn., 
he would see to it that I was promoted. The facts are as follows: 

After R. B. Mundelle, late inspector in charge, and I had completed 
our investigation and had gone to Washington with our report we were 
in consultation about commercial station with Mr. Spillman and Mr. 
Jacob Kulp in a room adjoining that used by the superintendent of 
post office service. In some way Mr. Spillman left the room and Mr. 
Kulp and I were left alone, Kulp asked me about my rank and then 
told me that he had considerable influence and he was going to see to 
it that I was promoted to inspector in charge. I had never met Mr. 
Kulp before and he could have no legitimate reason for favoring any 
promotion for me. His manner and the circumstances surrounding it 
were such that I immediately understood he was trying to infiuence me 
to make a favorable report on his proposition. 


Now, gentlemen, with all of these protests, with reports from 
inspectors showing fraud and collusion, did the Post Office De- 
partment exercise its privilege of canceling this lease or abrogat- 
ing it? 

In view of his knowledge, did the postmaster at St. Paul make 
any attempt to abrogate this lease or readjust its terms? Let 
us see just what they did do about it. As a matter of fact, 
instead of attempting to get out of this rotten, fraudulent lease, 
on April 8, 1925, they made it noncancelable, thereby shutting 
the door to a correction of this indefensible situation, all of 
the facts of which were known by officials who could haye made 
it their business to have terminated the situation, 

In spite of a warning by the assistant postmaster at St. Paul 
to his chief, Mr. Moos, the postmaster, that even should the 
Government be given the option of building three additional 
stories at a reduction in rental, these additional stories never 
could be built because of the structural defects of the main 
building, and then pointing out that they would be inadequate 
in any event, could they be constructed, and he pleaded with the 
postmaster to protest against the making of this lease noncan- 
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eelable, and to institute a movement to abrogate the lease, 
which then could have been done at any time upon 90 days’ 
notice. But the local postmaster, Mr. Moos, ignored his plead- 
ings and continued to advocate and agitate for three additional 
stories to be built upon the present commercial station. This 
may seem a little strange until we learn that the postmaster 
was also in the insurance business, which he entered about that 
time, after he had been postmaster for several years. Shortly 
after the noncancelable lease was made the firm of which Mr. 
Moos was a stockholder and an official received over a million 
dollars’ worth of insurance on this commercial station. Had 
the three additional stories been built there would have been 
added nearly $70,000 per year to the annual rental, which in- 
cidentally would have added well over 50 per cent to the amount 
of the insurance to be carried on this building, which, it is 
assumed, his firm would have also received, in addition to all 
the other insurance carried on the building. Whereas there 
may have been nothing illegal about his obtaining this insurance, 
it was certainly most highly improper because it made him an 
interested party with the owners. To have advocated canceling 
the lease and the erection of a building to take its place by the 
Federal Government would have meant an end to these fat in- 
surance commissions, whereas to have added the three addi- 
tional stories to make a continuation of the prospects of getting 
this insurance certain, making the lease noncancelable was to 
his interest and his personal gain and profit. 

Whether he did this deliberately or not may never be known, 
but he has certainly subjected himself to justifiable criticism 
that he permitted his private financial interest to conflict with 
his public duty to the detriment of the Government and of the 
city of St. Paul. Nor is this the only questionable transaction 
in which the local postmaster figured. A new post-office garage 
was built in the city of St. Paul. After the lease had run about 
314 years the building changed hands; the new owners, the 
records show, paid $100,000 for the property, but at the 


same time, in order to do this, they floated a $100,000 bond issue. 
In order to do this, it became necessary to have a new 10-year 
lease upon the property, and so a 10-year noncancelable lease 
was executed coincident with the issuance of these bonds. Imme- 
diately after the execution of this new 10-year noncancelable 
lease Mr. Moos, the postmaster, received the insurance on this 
building. Post-office noncancelable leases bave been very prof- 


itable to him through his insurance connection. Whenever new 
leases are made they must always be submitted to the local post- 
master for his approval or disapproval. This being the case, 
to say the very least, it is most highly improper that the post- 
master should be financially interested through obtaining the 
insurance premiums on properties so leased by his own de 
partment, 

I quote a letter dated December 16, 1929, signed by T. M. 
Milligan, acting chief inspector of the Post Office Department, 
as to how leases are negotiated: 

The postmaster of the city where the quarters are desired is consulted 
and his views ascertained. Points of difference between him and the 
inspector are reported upon to the department. 


Just why, however, was this lease on the commercial post- 
office station made noncancelable? This Government received 
no benefits from it—who did? The owners of the commercial 
station, of course. 

Why was it so necessary for them to get a new lease? They 
say because they had to finance—remember this was in 1925, 
five years after the building was started. Before the original 
lease was ever signed there was a bond issue of $750,000 sold 
to the public against this property. Then why so much talk of 
financing? 

The building was already paid for and bringing in a return 
of over $120,000 a year. I will tell you why. These original 
$750,000 worth of bonds were sold under misrepresentation and 
fraud. Circulars describing them were sent through the mails 
stating that they were secured by a 20-year noncancelable lease, 
which was not true; and they were subject to prosecution for 
using the mails to defraud. And this fact was known by 
Post Office Department officials, so they made the lease noncan- 
celable, and they immediately issued $1,150,000 in bonds, retir- 
ing the original $750,000 issue so that they could not be prose- 
cuted for fraud. In other words, this striking out of the can- 
celable clause immediately became worth $400,000, but became 
a liability to the Government notwithstanding the fact that 
there was then in existence a law forbidding the making of new 
leases on existing leases unless the benefit—— 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I know the gentleman from Min- 
nesota wants to be fair. There is hardly a Member in this 
House but knows Mr. Spilman. That inspector suggests he left 
the room to give Kulp a chance to talk to him. 
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Mr. MAAS. I do not think that is necessarily the inference. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I think it is necessary for us to 
protect Mr. Spilman, whom I believe to be the most honest man 
we have in the department to-day. 

Mr. MAAS. This is not an indictment of Mr. Spilman, but 
an indictment of Mr. Kulp. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. No; it is an indictment of Mr. Spil- 
Man, as it is stated he left the room to give Mr. Kulp a chance to 
talk to this inspector. 

Mr. MAAS. I hope the gentleman will give me a chance to 
finish my statement, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. No matter whether it is one or the other, 
it is a pretty rotten state of affairs. 

Mr. MAAS. I think so, too. 

Mr. DYER. If the gentleman will permit, the gentleman is 
endeavoring to indict somebody. I do not know whether the 
matter has been presented to a grand jury and whether a grand 
jury has given consideration to it, but here we have the proposi- 
tion of the Government entering into a lease of this building, 
and upon that representation bonds were issued and sold. 

a MAAS. Does the gentleman know how the bonds were 
50. 

Mr. DYER. I do not know. 

Mr. MAAS. They were sold fraudulently. Statements were 
sent through the mails to the effect that they were secured by a 
20-year lease on this building. 

Mr. DYER. If that statement is true, then the grand jury in 
St. Paul failed to do its duty. 

Mr. MAAS. No; the gentleman is wrong. In the meantime 
the Government, for some unaccountable reason, surrendered 
this valuable cancelable lease and made it a noncancelable 
lease, and then immediately the owners issued $1,150,000 worth 
of bonds and retired the original $750,000, so that nobody lost 
by reason of the trade. Let me quote from a grand-jury report 
at St. Paul that investigated the situation: 

GRAND-JURY REPORT OF MARCH 7, 1928, ST. PAUL, MINN., TO HON, JOHN B. 

SANBORN, JUDGE OF THH UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, DISTRICT OF 

MINNESOTA 


With regard to the $750,000 bond issue in the printed circular de- 
seriptive of these bonds appears the following: “Total value of se- 
curity is over $1,000,000. The building has been leased to the United 
States Government for 20 years at a yearly rental of $120,775. The 
lease does not contain a cancellation clause, hence the earnings are 
assured for 20 years.” The value put upon the security was more than 
eleyen times the assessed value for the year 1921 and two and two- 
tenths times the assessed value for the year 1922. The lease mentioned 
contained a cancellation clause. From the evidence submitted we are 
of the opinion that all of the $750,000 of bonds were sold and disposed 
of, and that a portion of the proceeds of same was used to reimburse said 
Loeb & Cowing for the amount spent in the purchase of the real estate 
and to provide funds for the erection of the building, tunnel, furniture, 
special equipment, etc. We are informed that there is no record release 
of the trust deed given to secure the $750,000 bond issue. Nevertheless, 
we believe that said bonds were in fact retired. 

> s . . . . » 

In other words, it is our opinion that the land, the buildings thereon 
in 1921, together with the building erected by Loeb & Cowing, in- 
cluding tbe tunnel connecting said building with the St. Paul Union 
Depot, the furniture, fixtures, and special equipment placed in said 
building, and all necessary expenses incident thereto, had at no time a 
value in excess of $290,000. 

The building, as erected, was not at all as it was claimed in the 
proposal it would be, in that it is not substantial, modern, or fire- 
proof. On the west line, extending the full length and height of the 
building, a party wall more than 50 years old is used. The major 
portion of the foundation on the north and east sides, instead of “ rest- 
ing on piles driven to solid rock,” is part of the old foundation, more 
than 40 years old, that supported the buildings on the premises at the 
time of their purchase. The roof consists of ordinary wood roof rafters, 
old second-hand plank roofing with tar and gravel covering. The St. 
Paul city ordinance requires nonburnable roof construction in the dis- 
trict where this building is located for buildings more than two stories 
high. The elevators and the equipment necessary to their operation are 
in unsatisfactory condition, and probably would not comply with the 
city ordinance relative thereto. 

The lessors appear to have had free rein to erect such building as 
they pleased. Through fraud and misrepresentation there was no in- 
spection of the building during its construction by the proper city 
authorities nor was there any competent inspection or supervision on the 
part of the United States Government. We believe that it is prac- 
tically impossible to add three stories to the present building. We think 
that the Government was imposed upon when it was induced to pay a 
rental of $120,775 per annum for the use of the premises in question. 
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We believe that it was only through fraud, misrepresentation, and cor- 
ruption that the Government entered into the lease of April 8, 1922, 
and more strongly do we think that there was misrepresentation, fraud, 
and corruption practiced to induce the Government to enter into the 
lease of March 11, 1925, since by that lease the Government sur- 
rendered its right to terminate the lease and got nothing of value in 
return therefor. 

We think the facts warrant the conclusion that fraud has been 
worked upon the Government and the public and that in the various 
promotion schemes, past and prospective, connected with the property 
in question there have been gross misrepresentations as to the value 
and that the unconscionable rents agreed to be paid under the two 
said leases have been taken full advantage of, to the detriment of the 
public. We believe that fraud, misrepresentation, and corruption en- 
tered into the transaction from its very inception, and strongly recom- 
mend that the attention of the United States Department of Justice 
be called to the matter in question, with a request that a searching 
inquiry be made, to the end that the lease of March 11, 1925, be 
canceled, the public be protected, and that those guilty of perpetrating 
fraud upon the Government and the public be prosecuted. 


Mr. DYER. I do know that constituents of mine own some 
of these bonds to-day and they bought them, upon a statement 
coming from these business men with respect to the Government 
contracts, and if there was any fraud in it, there ought to be 
prosecutions in the gentleman’s district without trying to de- 
prive these people of their rights. 

Mr. MAAS. The people who own this property are not people 
in my district. They are gentlemen from Chicago. 

Mr. DYER. Then go and indict them in Chicago if they are 
guilty of anything. 

Mr. MAAS. I would now like to go on for the few minutes I 
have left. 

Last year the Attorney General at my instance started con- 
demnation proceedings to acquire this property for a site for 
a new Federal building. Commissioners appointed by the Fed- 
eral court gave an award of $317,000 for the property, upon 
which there were bonds amounting to $1,150,000, and they were 
attempting to add an additional $850,000 and had planned $300,- 
000 in addition to that. But the strange actions of the Post 
Office Department in the past was not sufficient. When the 
Government went into Federal court to terminate this lease by 
direction of Congress, and was establishing the true value and 
condition of the property, the Post Office Department sent As- 
sistant Postmaster General Arch Coleman up to St. Paul, and 
right in the midst of the Government’s testimony by expert wit- 
nesses that the building was in a dangerous condition from 
faulty construction, rapid deterioration, and actually unsafe, 
this Post Office Department official held a separate hearing upon 
the condition and value of the commercial station and invited 
only witnesses for the owners, and never even notified the Gov- 
ernment counsel of such intended hearing. The post-office 
official permitted the testimony of witnesses before his hear- 
ing to be made public, contradicting all the testimony of 
Government witnesses given before a Federal court, without an 
opportunity of Government witnesses to be heard. There was 
no need for such strange actions on the part of the Post Office 
Department nor has any explanation for its doing so, in the 
midst of a court action that nearly wrecked the Government's 
case, ever been made. 

In spite of this untimely and unwarranted attempted inter- 
ference on the part of the Post Office Department the court 
condemned the property, and, under court order, the Government 
took possession. However, the owners appealed on the basis 
that this lease was not given sufficient weight in the condemna- 
tion proceedings. 

The lease contained two provisions making its continuance 
dependent upon annual appropriations by Congress, For some 
reason which I believe demands an explanation, in spite of the 
fact that the Post Office Department had stopped rent two years 
ago upon these premises, that the court had condemned it and 
given the Government possession, officials of the Post Office 
Department continued to insert an item of $120,000 in the lump- 
sum appropriation act for rentals, which, in the face of con- 
demnation action by Federal court and actual possession by the 
Government pending an appeal upon the part of the owners, 
would haye the effect of ratifying this lease by an act of Con- 
gress and nullifying the acts of the court. Officials of the Post 
Office Department knew this, because I had called it to their 
attention and requested them not to insert the item in the bill. 
When I found that it was included in the lump-sum appropria- 
tion I offered an amendment in the House, which was adopted, 
specifically forbidding the Post Office Department from paying 
any of this rent under the lease to the owners of the commercial 
station. It did not change the amount of the appropriation and 
still left the $120,000 to pay for rent of temporary quarters when 
they should move out of the commercial station. ‘This action of 
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Congress would have insured the action that the Government 
is seeking before the courts, would haye saved a great deal of 
time, and would have definitely put the stamp of disapprovai by 
Congress upon such exorbitant leases. But the Postmaster 
General, Mr. Walter F. Brown, and the Assistant Postmaster 
General, Mr. Philp, appeared before the Senate subcommittee on 
post-office appropriations and opposed the adoption of this 
amendment, standing side by side with Everett Sanders and 
Nelson Hartson, attorneys for the owners of the commercial 
station, who were likewise demanding that the amendment be 
stricken from the bill. This was unwarranted interference by 
the Post Office Department in a congressional and judicial 
action which I believe needs to be explained. Just why were 
they giving aid and comfort to the owners of this station, with 
its rotten lease? 

The building never met specifications and, of course, the lease 
should not have been signed in the first place. 

In the first place, I think an explanation is due as to just why 
the Post Office Department continued to insert an item in the 
appropriation bill after the court had given the Government 
possession and condemned the property and there was a case 
pending in the court of appeals with respect to past rents. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for just 
one question? 

Mr. MAAS. Certainly. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Is the Post Office Department at 
the present time occupying that building and paying rent on it? 

Mr. MAAS. No—— 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. They have vacated the building? 

Mr. MAAS, They are occupying the building, but they are 
not paying rent and have not paid rent for two years, 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Then they are occupying the build- 
ing without paying any rent. 

Mr. MAAS. Exactly; they have taken possession of it under 
a court award, The court has condemned the property and has 
put the money aside to pay for it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Were the bonds issued, then, before the 
condemnation proceedings which put the Goyernment in pos- 
session, or afterwards? 

Mr. MAAS. No; they were issued before that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then the $1,000,000 bond issue did not go 
into this property, because, as I understand the gentleman, the 
property is not worth more than two hundred and odd thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. MAAS. 


It is stated here that the building itself could be 
replaced for less than $90,000, and we are paying $120,000 rent. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. At what was it assessed for tax purposes 
while it was in private ownership? 

Mr. MAAS. Three hundred thousand dollars based upon the 
rental. That is stated in the tax assessor’s report. The state- 
ment is that it had no such real value at all. This property 
the owners claimed to have a value of $8,500 a front foot, when 
property just across the street is appraised at $490 a foot. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that the promoters went on the market selling these bonds on 
the representation they had a 20-year lease, and when they were 
called to task for that and were about to be indicted, the lease 
was changed by the Post Office Department? 

Mr, MAAS. That is exactly the situation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is a very bad situation. 

Mr. MAAS. And in the negotiations entering into the mak- 
ing of this lease noncancelable by the Government, Mr. James 
Good was attorney for Kulp & Co. at that time and handled 
the negotiations with the Goyernment, The negotiations pro- 
vided that the Government would get a reduction in rent from 
$1.70 a square foot to $1.50 a square foot, with an option to 
build three additional stories. For this the Government was to 
make the lease noncancelable, but, gentlemen, when the lease 
was finally executed and was made noncancelable, the pro- 
vision which was to benefit the Government was left out and 
there was no reduction in rent and no option for it. 

An appraisal was made by the National Appraisal Co., of 
Chicago, in which they set forth that the total sound value was 
$1,208,842. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, 
minutes? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was bo objection. 

Mr. MAAS. These saime people went before the tax assessor 
and said that the property was not worth $250,000 for tax 


The time of the gentleman 


may I have two additional 
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purposes, and at the same time they were issuing circulars 
saying it was worth $1,200,000, upon which represéntation they 
were selling bonds to the public. 

Gentlemen, if this were the only lease it might not be so 
serious; but we have reason to believe that there are a nunr- 
ber of other leases throughout the country of the same purport. 

There is a lease at Los Angeles calling for an annual rental 
of $125,000 on property appraised at $415,000. There is one at 
Chicago which a report to the comptroller indicates has a value 
of $350,000. My friend from Illinois says this is not a correct 
figure, that it is worth a great deal more than this; but the 
report is that it has a value of $350,000 and there is a rental 
of $125,000 a year. 

Gentlemen, I think all of these leases should be reviewed by 
the Post Office Committee, and where the terms of the lease are 
way out of proportion to the value of the property, a readjust- 
ment or a cancellation should be made. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield just 
there for a statement? 

Mr. MAAS. Certainly. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. In regard to the valuation at 
Chicago, the ground that the building is on is worth more than 
$350,000, and the building cost $2,000,000. 

Mr. MAAS. That is a matter that should be investigated by 
the Post Office Committee. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. It is not necessary—— 

Mr. MAAS. It is a proper matter for them to investigate. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. It is not necessary to investigate ; 
Chicago is all right. 

Mr. MAAS. To go on and give the rest of this case: It was 
at my insistence two years ago that the then Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Mr. Harry A. New, stopped payment on the rent at St. Paul, 
forcing the owners into the Court of Claims for the rent. I 
requested this course so as to force this whole situation out 
into the open. So, in spite of the fact that the Government had 


stopped the rent—the court had granted the Government’s re- 
quest to take possession of the building following condemnation— 
the officials of the Post Office Department continued to insert 
an item of $120,000 for rent at St. Paul in this year’s annual 
appropriation bill, which could have no other effect than to 
destroy the Goyernment’s action in court. 


Why was this done? 
I can not believe that all of these strange actions are mere 
coincidence, so it is not strange that these same officials issued 
a statement “clearing” Mr. Charles J. Moos, postmaster at 
St. Paul, of any impropriety in office in being an official of an 
insurance firm that obtained over a million dollars’ worth of 
insurance coverage on this building—a building Government ex- 
perts testified could be replaced for less than $90,000—and who 
refused to heed his assistant and protest against making this 
lease noncancelable, and who refused my request that he report 
the building unfit for occupancy and thereby force a termination 
of the lease. 

Officials of the Post Office Department have either intention- 
ally or through stupidity, done everything possible to aid in 
this rotten lease, and to protect it and everyone connected with 
it. They have whitewashed everyone concerned with it and 
now not only attempt to “exonerate” a man who had full 
knowledge of the whole sordid transaction, who was urged to 
protest against it, who profited by it, in fact, but they go so far 
as to praise him for his high, fine concept to his public duty. 
Such an exoneration is not warranted by their own inspection, 
for I have reviewed the report of the investigators, and I chal- 
lenge the department to make publie its investigation and let 
the public draw its own conclusion as to whether his acts were 
improper or not. 

Why did the department go so far in its “ exoneration” as to 
actually praise this official in the face of facts? Who are they 
shielding and what are they protecting? Because now comes 
the strangest part of all. 

Last week I was advised by a Government official that a 
movement was on foot, by high Government officials to permit a 
compromise on this eondemnation action and Court of Claims 
case. I was apparently being sounded out to see how I felt 
about concurring in such a compromise, which was to drop the 
Court of Claims case on the part of the Government, thereby 
paying $240,000 in back rent; to agree between Government 
counsel and attorneys for the owners to settle the appeal case 
for $480,000, the maximum amount allowed under the appro- 
priation act to acquire this property, and to continue to occupy 
and pay rent upon the commercial postal station at St. Paul 
for two more years while construction of the new building was 
going on around it. This would give the owners $960,000. Ap- 
parently this would be satisfactory if I would drop the whole 
investigation of the post-office lease and the postmaster situation 
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at St. Paul. I emphatically let it be known that I would not 
only not concur but would resist and expose any such attempt to 
the limit of my ability. 

As to my opposition to the reappointment of Mr. Moos as post- 
master at St. Paul, there is nothing personal so far as I am 
eoncerned. It never has been a personal matter with me. I do 
not care who is postmaster, but I do care what kind of a man 
he is and how he uses his office. I do not want to see a repeti- 
tion of the infamous commercial station lease scandal, which 
the postmaster could have prevented at any time. 

The facts in regard to my opposition are just these and they 
are taken from the department’s own investigation and official 
files, and are substantiated by documentary evidence. 

Some time ago protests were lodged with me by citizens of 
St. Paul against the reappointment of Mr. C. J. Moos as post- 
master at that city and charges were made that he had used 
his office as postmaster to further his private insurance bosi- 
ness; that he was not spending the requisite eight hours a day 
attending to post-office matters as required by postal regula. 
tions; and that he had knowledge about the making of tha 
questionable commercial station leases. I referred the charges 
to the Postmaster General for investigation. 

The investigation does not prove, it is true, that there was 
anything illegal in Mr. Moos’s actions, but this investigation 
does show that Mr. Moos’s activities in the insurance field, 
which he entered several years after he became postmaster, 
were of such a nature as to be most improper and incompatible 
with his position as postmaster, 

The investigation itself shows that Mr. Moos’s firm obtained 
insurance with practically every concern having special busi- 
ness with the post office, such as owners of substations, the 
aviation company carrying the air mail, the postal garage, a 
great number of the employees themselves, and in fact on the 
commercial station itself. 

There are a number of large concerns in St. Paul for whom 
Mr. Moos has the post-office trucks collect their parcel post and 
take it to the post office. There is no law or regulation permit- 
ting this and it is not extended to all patrons but a favored 
few. It is significant that Mr. Moos's insurance agency carries 
insurance with practically all of these concerns. 

The impropriety of all of this is apparent. Since Mr. Moos is 
consulted on all leases for substations and garages, and makes 
recommendations for renewals and new leases, his having a 
financial stake involved in the form of insurance premiums, 
makes him an interested party. It is unethical, to say the least, 
for the postmaster to be a responsible party to negotiations with 
concerns dealing with the Post Office Department and for whom 
he is, at the same time, acting as private insurance agent and 
personally profiting from such relationship. 

I consider it most indiscreet for the postmaster, as agent, to 
receive the insurance and official bonds of his postal employees. 
It permits the currying of his favor by the employees giving him 
their personal and official insurance; and certainly subjects him 
to the justifiable criticism that his judgment on the choice 
assignments and promotions is influenced by the employees who 
favor him with their insurance. It is inevitable that favoritism 
will creep in toward employees who place their bonds and carry 
personal insurance with Mr. Moos. ~ 

Mr. Moos has a private telephone from the post office to his 
insurance office. The charge is made that he uses this phone 
to conceal the fact that he is not at the post office but in reality 
is at his private business office most of the time, Mr. Moos’s 
explanation, that he does this to avoid using Government prop- 
erty in the conduct of his private business hardly disposes of 
this question. 

I know from personal experience in the last three years that 
it always has been practically impossible to find Mr. Moos in 
the post office except for an hour or so early in the morning 
and very late in the afternoon. 

Frequently when I wanted to see Mr. Moos during the day on 
ae matters I have had to go to his insurance office to find 

im. 

I have received many complaints from business men that they 
could neyer find Mr. Moos in his office in the post-office build- 
ing. Mr. Moos says that while it is true that he does not spend 
his eight hours a day in the office, he spends much of his time 
visiting and inspecting the substations each day. 

If this is the case, I certainly feel that an explanation is in 
order by Mr. Moos as to why he did not correct or report the 
deplorable and insanitary working conditions existing in the 
commercial post-office station as complained of by Dr. Benjamin 
Simon, St. Paul health official, in his report to fhe commissioner 
of public buildings on September 26, 1929. 

His letter follows: 
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SEPTEMBER 26, 1929, 
Mr. Irvin C., PBARCS, 
Deputy Commissioner, Department of P. P. P. P., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear Str: As per your request, I made a personal examination of the 
so-called commercial station post-office building this afternoon with ref- 
erence to ventilation and other sanitary problems. 

I was surprised to find that this building, constructed not so many 
years ago, was entirely without a ventilating system. The only air 
brought in and out of these buildings is such as may be carried through 
windows that are entirely inadequate. In the basement there is prac- 
tically no ventilation except such as may be blown in from the outside 
on a windy day when the doors are left open. The toilets are improperly 
placed; the lunch room provided for the employees is ventilated from 
windows leading directly out on the street, so that when the wind blows 
all the dust and dirt of the street is wafted into this restaurant. 

I would say that the building, from a health standpoint, is absolutely 
constructed wrong and is surely not a fit place for human beings to 
work in. As far as the other conditions are concerned, in which our 
bureau would be interested, would say that the walls and ceilings are 
dirty, and I know of no business house in our city that would tolerate 
such conditions, even without inspection on our part. 

In view of these conditions I would recommend that the employees be 
removed to better quarters at the earliest date possible. 

1 do not see that there is one bit of improvement, from a health stand- 
point, over the former quarters that were occupied by this station, which 
I, as health officer, recommended some years ago should be abandoned. 

I am transmitting a copy of this report to the postmaster and to 
Representative MAAs and hope that immediate steps will be taken to 
provide better quarters temporarily until they will be able to occupy the 
new proposed building. 

Yours for health, 
BENJAMIN F. Simon, M. D., 
Chief Health Officer. 


That this careful, fair, sweeping investigation that post-office 
inspectors allege they made disposed of the charge by simply 
asking Mr. Moos how many hours a day he spent on official 
duty and merely reporting, “ Postmaster says eight hours.” No 
investigation of this charge was made at all. 

I firmly believe that had Mr. Moos been more interested in 
obtaining a Federal building for St. Paul and less interested 
in retaining his profitable insurance on the privately owned 
commercial station, leased to the Government at an exorbitant 
rental, I would have had some cooperation in my efforts to 
obtain a new Federal building for St. Paul. 

Mr. Moos, if not directly using his position as postmaster to 
obtain insurance business that he would not otherwise have 
obtained, has certainly laid himself open to the serious criti- 
cism of giving this appearance. 

Agents of his company have freely used the postmaster’s 
name in soliciting business, and postal employees have been 
permitted to solicit fellow postal employees for Mr. Moos’s 
firm. This is also true of the Benjamin Franklin Building & 
Loan Association, of which Mr. Moos became president, also 
after he had been postmaster for some time. 

This is not a new situation. Complaints were made four 
years ago when Mr. Moos’s reappointment was up for considera- 
tion. His appointment was held up four months at that time 
for directly soliciting the postal employees for their business. 

He had no more than entered the insurance business when he 
immediately circularized all the post-office employees. This 
is a direct violation of Postal Regulations. After months of 
deliberation he was “forgiven,” and after considerable political 
pressure, lead by a then Cabinet oflicer, Mr. Moos was warned 
and reappointed. 

However, that experience, instead of having a chastening 
effect, seems to have merely stimulated his solicitations. I 
shall therefore recommend some one else as postmaster who 
will devote his time and attention to the post-office administra- 
tion and protect St. Paul against a repetition of the infamous 
commercial station lease, 

I want the public to know the truth of this whole matter, 

The facts are that Mr. Moos not only has not aided in any 
way in getting a new Federal building for St. Paul but has been 
a major stumbling block in my efforts to do so. 

The one great obstacle in the effort to get the much-needed 
Federal building for St. Paul has been the lease on the commer- 
cial station. 

Mr. Moos has said he knew nothing about it, and that the lease 
was made before he became postmaster. Well, I want to see a 
postmaster for St. Paul who will know what is going on in his 
own department. But the facts are that Mr. Moos knew all 
about it. I want to point out that Mr. Moos became postmaster 
August 20, 1921, long before even the first lease was signed. 
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It was under Mr. Moos as postmaster that the post office 
moved into the new building on November 6, 1921, two and a half 
months after he became postmaster. It was more than seven 
months after Mr. Moos became postmaster that the original lease 
was signed. 

Mr. Moos knew all about the lease, for on February 1, 1922, 
the Post Office Department sent him a copy of it, over two 
months before it was finally signed. 

The official records show that Mr. Moos had continual trouble 
with the building and its owners and was constantly complain- 
ing about these troubles to the Post Office Department until the 
new noneancelable lease was signed in 1925, which is also co- 
incident with about the time that Mr. Moos began receiving the 
insurance on the commercial post-office station, amounting to 
well over a million dollars coverage in all, which formerly had 
been placed in Chicago. From then on the file shows no more 
complaints were received, and those pending were dropped, al- 
though the condition of the building became worse and worse, 
as has been subsequently disclosed. 

I initiated the movement for a new Federal building for St. 
Paul four years ago, and haye had no help from Mr. Moos, As 
a matter of fact, nowhere is there any evidence of his ever 
having officially done one thing leading to obtaining a new build- 
ing. It is true he made a survey of the expansion needs of the 
post office and other Federal departments in St. Paul, but his 
official recommendation was persistently, not for a new Federal 
building but for the addition of three extra stories on the pres- 
ent commercial building, which would have added $68,432 to the 
already exorbitant yearly rent of $120,000. Incidentally it 
would have added considerable to the amount of insurance to be 
earried on the building. Canceling the lease and putting up a 
Federal building would have meant losing these most profitable 
insurance premiums. Mr. Moos was carrying in 1928, when a 
check was made, $500,000 fire insurance alone, besides $250,000 
explosion, $330,000 tornado, $120,000 rental, and other coverage 
in like proportion on this building. 

Before the second and indefensible noncancelable lease was 
made, Mr. Moos was urged to oppose this by his assistant as 
shown by the official file in Washington and advised in detail 
that even the three additional stories that Mr. Moos was con- 
stantly urging would not solve the problem at all. 

I challenge Mr. Moos to show where he ever did anything offi- 
cially to aid in getting a new Federal building for St. Paul. 

I can only feel that had not the continuance of this lease 
been so financially profitable to Mr. Moos through receiving 
the insurance on the building he might not have been so reluc- 
tant to aid me in obtaining a cancellation of the rotten lease. 
Mr. Moos could have saved us this whole situation by making 
public the deal to make an already putrid lease eyen more offen- 
sive by making it noncancelable and without any benefit or con- 
sideration to the Government. Had Mr. Moos raised his voice 
in the slightest protest the newspapers and public opinion would 
have so upheld him that the outrageous steal could never haye 
been put over. 

But Mr. Moos remained silent and soon afterwards received 
the enormous insurance on the building after the lease was safely 
made noncancellable, 

But even after this, at any time after I started a fight to have 
the lease canceled, he could have aided and been instrnmental 
in a movement to set the lease aside and clear the way for the 
new building. 

By the terms of the lease itself any time that the Postmaster 
General should declare the building unfit for use, it could have 
been vacated and the lease terminated, Mr, Moos, with ample 
justification, as has since been demonstrated, could haye so re- 
ported to the Postmaster General and recommended such a move, 
I pointed this out to Mr. Moos, but he never saw fit to cooperate 
in this way. Had he done so and his recommendation been 
followed out, we would have avoided this long court battle, the 
outcome of which is now in jeopardy by the actions of the Post 
Office Department in including an item for rent at St. Paul 
and by opposing the amendment to cancel the lease by con- 
gressional action. His failure to do so has at the very least 
caused a long delay and possibly the loss of the new building 
to St. Paul entirely. 

In view of Mr. Moos being an interested party with the 
owners of the commercial post-office station by reason of his 
profitable insurance business thereon, I ean not but feel that 
his actions in the matter have certainly subjected him to the 
reasonable criticism that the influence of his insurance in- 
terests conflict with his official position as postmaster to the 
detriment of the public good. 

It is also significant that there are other lease situations in 
the St. Paul post-office department similar to the commercial 
station. There is now a noneancelable lease on the post-office 
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garage, and Mr, Moos obtained the insurance when a new lease 
was made on this building. 

All of these facts are disclosed by official post-office records. 
I want the public to know that my fight has not been over 
Mr. Moos for postmaster. That is incidental and raised as 
a camouflage to divert attention from the real issue, which has 
been my major fight to obtain a new Federal building for 
St. Paul. To obtain this it was necessary to cancel the in- 
famous lease on the commercial post-office station, and this 
has been the real opposition and the opposition has not at all 
come from outside of St. Paul either. A great cry was put up 
against the canceling of the lease because of the injury to the 
innocent bondholders of the post-office station. It is an inter- 
esting fact to note, however, that not a single bondholder has 
appeared to protest against the condemnation. Where are these 
“innocent ” bondholders, and who are they? 

Much has been said about protecting the innocent bondholders. 
This is plain palaver. These bonds are not obligations of the 
United States. They are not issued against United States 
property, but are issued by a private corporation and are in no 
way dependent upon this lease for validity. They are still the 
obligation of this corporation, whether the lease is canceled or 
not, and the holders can still look to the corporation for 
redemption. 

The St. Paul Daily News has frequently demanded that I 
make the charges against Mr. Moos public. I refrained from 
discussing the charges during the investigation at the special 
request of the Postmaster General. But since then I have 
repeatedly made them public with substantiating proof of my 
statements and the Daily News has suppressed the facts and 
refused to print them. In fact, this newspaper has gone so far 
as to print deliberate falsehoods and entirely misrepresented 
the situation to the public. 

They have editorially called upon me to be fair to Mr. Moos, 
but have refused to be fair or honest enough to even print all 
of the facts, Because I have not been able to get the whole 
truth before the public-in the usual channels I have had to 
resort to this means to give them the complete facts to which 
they are entitled. 

Bear this in mind: There are two, and only two, leases on 
the commercial station, and they are dated April 28, 1922, the 
original lease, and this was made noncancelable April 8, 1925. 
and Mr. Moos became postmaster August 20, 1921, long before 
either lease was signed. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. SEARS, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
leave to address the House on reservoirs as a control of flood 
waters, on next Wednesday immediately after the reading of 
the Journal and the disposition of matters on the Speaker’s 
table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Reserving the right to object, next Wednes- 
day is Calendar Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Next Wednesday is Calendar 
Wednesday, but the chairman of the committee which has the 
call informs me that they can spare an hour on that day. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Without sacrificing any of their rights? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without inconveniencing the 
committee. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Then I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

RELIEF OF FARMERS IN THE STORM, FLOOD, AND DROUGHT STRICKEN 
AREAS 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules I call up House Resolution 153. 

The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolution No. 153 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution It shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of S, J. Res. 
117, “Joint resolution for the relief of farmers and fruit growers in 
the storm and flood stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia.” That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the resolution and shall continue not to exceed 
two hours, to be equally divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee on Agriculture, the resolution 
shall be read for amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the reading of the resolution for amendment the committee 
shall rise and report the resolution to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the previous question shall be 
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considered as ordered on the resolution and the amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I shall take only a few minutes to say that this reso- 
lution, if adopted, will make in order Senate Joint Resolution 
117, which, as set out in the original title, is for the relief of the 
farmers and fruit growers in the storm and flood stricken areas 
of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia. 

The Committee on Agriculture of the House has stricken out 
everything after the resolying Clause and has inserted a new bill, 
The purpose of that new matter is to incorporate other sections 
of the country not included in the Senate bill, and to increase the 
amount of authorization by $1,000,000, 

Senate Joint Resolution 117, as amended, will include in 
addition to the States I have just named Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, and New Mexico and will 
increase the authorization from $6,000,000 to $7,000,000. 

Mr, BDWARDS. Will it not also include other States—does 
it not include the whole country? 

Mr. PURNELL. No; only the States designated in the bill. 

The Committee on Agriculture has had a number of relief 
bills of this character before it. One provided $250,000 for the 
State of New Mexico and another $400,000 for the State of 
Montana, both of which have already passed the Senate. The 
Committee on Agriculture in its wisdom has decided to consoli- 
date all relief measures of this character into this one bill, and 
for that reason has stricken out all after the resolving clause 
and added other States and increased the amount by $1,000,000. 

We began this policy, as many Members will remember, back 
in 1921, and from time to time since it has been deemed neces- 
sary to provide relief for drought and flood stricken areas 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Pou], who will no doubt yield to other 
gentlemen on that side of the Chamber who can give us detailed 
information as to the droughts and floods in their several sec- 
tions, as well as touch upon the necessity of the authorization. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself five minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Rules provides for the consideration of a measure in 
which has been consolidated, as was stated by the gentleman 
from Indiana, a number of relief proposals for destitute farmers. 

I haye no hesitancy myself in supporting this measure. I 
know that the blight, covering a considerable part of the section 
from which I come, was complete; many farmers throughout 
the belt—extending from Virginia to Florida—lost everything 
during the summer of 1929 by reason of constant torrential 
rains, I would like to say that there are two essentials with 
respect to this legislation, which must be observed if we expect 
to get relief for the people who need relief. 

The first is speed. If these people are going to have help, 
the time is at hand right now when this legislation should be 
put through. The second is the danger of amending the bill 
reported by the Committee on Agriculture. The Committee on 
Agriculture in its wisdom has seen fit to consolidate in Senate 
Joint Resolution 117 all requests for help which that committee 
considered worthy of immediate congressional action upon the 
best information obtainable. Therefore I venture to suggest that 
the friends of the proposed relief measure will yote the resolu- 
tion up or down without amendment. 

Mr. ABERNETHY, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman means as amended by the 
Committee on Agriculture? 

Mr. POU. Certainly. The Committee on Agriculture saw 
fit to rewrite this measure, and to include the most pressing 
of these proposals, and to report them in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 117, amended and expanded. The real friends of this legis- 
lation, I think, will vote the resolution up or down without 
further amendment. 

Mr. CRISP. And in reporting the resolution is it not true 
that the Committee on Agriculture made provision for all of 
those States whose Representatives called the attention of the 
committee to any necessity for relief, and urged relief for their 
respective States? 

Mr, POU. I think that is true. 
my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 


I reserve the remainder of 


If no further time is asked, 
the question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 117, for 
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the relief of farmers and fruit growers in the storm and flood 
stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of Senate Joint Resolution 117, with Mr. Hoc in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk proceeded to read. 

Mr. PURNELL (interrupting the reading). Mr, Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the further reading 
of the resolution. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Whereas a large portion of the area in the southeastern part of 
the United States affected by the storms and floods of September, 1928, 
has suffered extensive damage as a result of excessive rains and storms 
during the summer and fall of 1929; and 

Whereas the small amount of crop made by the farmers in this 
section has been largely used to repay the Government for loans made 
under the provisions of the joint resolution of February 25, 1929, as 
amended, leaving them in a condition that makes it impossible for 
them to buy seed, feed, and fertilizer: Therefore be it 

Resolved, cto., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, 
for the crop of 1930, to make advances or loans to:-farmers and fruit 
growers in the storm and flood stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, where he shal! 
find that an emergency for such assistance exists, for the purchase of 
seed of cotton, tobacco, corn, legumes, nursery stock, and vegetable 
crops, feed for work stock, and fertilizer, and, when necessary, to 
procure such seed, feed, and fertilizer and sell the same to such 
farmers and fruit growers. Such advances, loans, or sales shall be 
Made upon such terms and conditions and subject to such regulations 
as the Secretary of Agriculture shall prescribe, including an agree- 
ment by each farmer or fruit grower to use the seed and fertilizer thus 
obtained by him for crop production. A first lien on the crop to be 
produced from seed and fertilizer obtained through a loan, advance, or 
Sale made under this resolution shall, in the discretion of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, be deemed sufficient security therefor. All such ad- 
yances, loans, and sales shall be made through such agencies as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may designate, and in such amounts as such 
agencies, with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, may de- 
termine. For carrying out the purposes of this resolution, including 
all expenses and charges incurred in so doing, there 1s hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $6,000,000. 

Sec, 2. Any person who shall knowingly make any material false 
representation for the purpose of obtaining an advance, loan, or sale 
under this resolution sball, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a 
fine of not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, or both. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out the preamble and all after the resolving clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, for the crop 
of 1930, to make advances or loans to farmers in the storm, flood, 
and/or drought stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, and New Mexico, where he shall find that an 
emergency for such assistance exists, for the purchase of seed of suitable 
crops, feed for work stock, and fertilizer, and, when necessary, to pro- 
cure such seed, feed, and fertilizer and sell the same to such farmers: 
Provided, That in New Mexico advances or loans may be made to indi- 
viduals or groups of farmers for the purchase of materials and the 
employment of labor for the replacement of damaged or destroyed irri- 
gation ditches, where such replacement is deemed necessary for crop 
production. Such advances, loans, or sales shall be made upon such 
terms and conditions and subject to such regulations as the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall prescribe, including an agreement by each farmer 
to use the seed and fertilizer thus obtained by him for crop production. 
A first lien on all crops growing or to be planted and grown during 
the year 1930 shall, in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
be deemed sufficient security for such loan, advance, or sale. All such 
advances, loans, and sale shall be made through such agencies as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may designate, and In such amounts as such 
agencies, with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, may deter- 
mine. For carrying out the purposes of this resolution, including all 
expenses and charges incurred in so doing, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $7,000,000. 

“Sec. 2, Any person who shall knowingly make any material false 
representation for the purpose of obtaining an advance, loan, or sale, 
or in assisting in obtaining such loan, advance, or sale under this 
resolution shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not 
exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding six months, or both." 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, S$. J. Res. 117 authorizes an appropriation of 
$7,000,000 for the relief of the farmers in the storm, flood, and 
drought stricken areas of 13 States—Alabama, Fiorida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, and New Mexico—and that 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to make advances or 
loans to such farmers, where he shall find that an emergency 
for such assistance exists, for the purchase of seed of suitable 
crops, feed for work stock, and fertilizer, and, when necessary, 
to procure such seed, feed, and fertilizer and sell the same to 
such farmers, In New Mexico advances or loans may be made 
to individuals or groups of farmers for the purchase of mate- 
rials and the employment of labor for the replacement of dam- 
aged or destroyed irrigation ditches, where such replacement 
is deemed necessary for crop production. 

The advances, loans, or sales may be made upon such terms 
sand conditions and subject to such regulations as the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall prescribe, and include an agreement by the 
farmer to use the seed and fertilizer thus obtained by him for 
crop production. The loans made shall constitute a first lien 


on all crops growing or to be planted and grown during the 
year 1930, 

The need for assistance is due to a number of things. First, 
the carrying over of the damage by rain and flood during 1928. 
Again, in the spring of 1929, several floods occurred during and 
Crops had to be replanted, resulting in poor 


after planting. 
crops. 

The numerous bank failures made credit conditions quite 
difficult. 

Congress bas passed numerous bills carrying authorizations 
for the making of seed loans. 

Under the act of March 3, 1921 (Northwestern States), the 
sum of $1,957,407.20 was loaned. 

Under the act of March 20, 1922 (Northwestern States), the 
sum of $1,480,106.69 was loaned. 

cee the act of April 26, 1924 (New Mexico), $413,983.15 was 
loaned. 

Under the act of February 28, 1927 (Florida), $244,204.68 was 
loaned. 

Under the act of February 25, 1929 (Southeastern States), 
$5,754,351.69 was loaned. 

Total of all these loans, $9,850,053.41. 

The amount collected on all loans up to December 31, 1929, 
was $7,179,844.32 and interest collected was $332,255.01. ‘The 
percentage of loans collected was 72.9 and the amount of prin- 
cipal outstanding, under date of December 31, 1929, was 
$2,670,209.09. 

Under the act of February 25, 1929 (Southeastern States), the 
last loan made, the sum of $5,754,351.69 was loaned to 20,373 
borrowers. On December 31, 1929, 14,744 out of the 20,373 bor- 
rowers had paid their loans in full. Partial payments had been 
made by 4,334, and only 1,295, or 6.3 per cent, had made no pay- 
ments. As of December 31, 1929, the amount of loans collected 
was $4,297,683.47, the percentage collected was 77.5, and the 
amount of interest collected was $116,914.32, leaving the amount 
of principal outstanding in the sum of $1,457,147.31. In addi- 
tion to the cash payments made, the department had on hand, 
on December 31, 1929, storage receipts on cotton in warehouses 
valued at around $150,000. 

The limit of loans made was $25 per acre. 

Wight dollars per acre was loaned on cotton and tobacco, and 
$3 on all other crops. 

The average amount of all loans was $25. 

Loans were made through offices established at Columbia, 
S. C.. They were first liens on the crops. In case of a tenant, 
the lien had to be backed up by a waiver from the landlord, 
In case of a prior lien, mortgagees had to give waivers. 

The difference in prices of fertilizer ranged from 25 to 50 
per cent, Cash and credit. The total cost of making and collect- 
ing loads was $124,966. The total interest collected was 
$118.218. 

The borrowers have undoubtedly exerted every effort to repay 
their loans, as is evidenced by the fact that up to a few days 
ago 82 per cent of the loans had been paid. 

The committee had before it a number of bills which were 
given consideration. It was thought best to incorporate all in 
one bill, namely, S. J. Res. 117, now under consideration, which 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture— 

For the crop of 1930, to make advances or loans to farmers in the 
storm, flood, and drought stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Montana, and New Mexico, where he shall find 
that an emergency for such assistance exists, for the purchase of seed 
of suitable crops, feed for work stock, and fertilizer, and, when neces- 
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sary, to procure such seed, feed, and fertittzer and sell the same to 
such farmers: Provided, 'That in New Mexico advances or loans may 
be made to individuals or groups of farmers for the purchase of mate- 
rials and the employment of labor for the replacement of damages or 
destroyed irrigation ditches, where such replacement is deemed neces- 
sary for crop production. 


On page 4 of the report accompanying S. J. Res. 117 will be 
found a letter from Mr. W. A. Jump, budget officer of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, in which he states: 


The department has been informed by the Director of the Burean of 
the Budget that this matter had been reconsidered and that the ex- 
penditure of not to exceed $6,000,000 for the purposes contemplated 
by the several items of proposed legislation would not be in conflict with 
the financial program of the President. 


Considering the numerous bills and suggestions made, the com- 
mittee, after giving all claims due consideration, determined to 
report out S. J. Res. 117, carrying an authorization of $7,000,-- 
000, including all the States in the storm, flood, and drought 
stricken areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I had not ex- 
pected to say anything. The chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture just came to me privately and requested that I 
explain the necessity for this legislation. As I am intensely 
interested in it of course I readily accede to his suggestion. 

In 1928 there were very extensive floods embracing practi- 
cally all of the States of the Southeast. The crops were de- 
stroyed and in many instances the farm implements and’ the 
stock. The people were left prostrate and became economically 
insolvent. In that area during that time hundreds of banks 
failed and the people could not obtain financial credit from any 
source with which to make the crops. The few banks that were 
still operating did not have the assets to make the loans, and the 
Government, to relieve that distressed situation, authorized loans 
to be made out of a $6,000,000 fund to the farmers in that 
section. That act of the Government resulted in great relief 


to many poor people and it enabled them to operate their farms 
during the year, and to make a bare, scant living. 
Again, in 1929 there were extensive rains and floods over that 


area, In certain parts of the area the damage was not as great 
as it was in 1928, but in other parts of the area, in north Georgia, 
and in the Carolinas, and elsewhere, the damage was even 
greater in 1929 than it was in 1928. Of course I am confining 
myself in my remarks to the section with which I am familiar 
and I do not know anything about conditions in other parts of 
the country. In the whole section of the Southeast they had 
poor crops and received poor prices for them. Let me give you 
an illustration of the situation in my own section. The peach 
crop was a failure, amounting to only about 15 or 20 per cent 
of the normal crop. The pecan crop was a failure, amounting 
to only 5 or 10 per cent of the normal crop. They had a small 
cotton crop, and they received a very poor price for cotton. 

My friends of the North do not understand the cotton business. 
They read quotations in the papers as to the price of middling 
cotton in New York. Onur farmers who produce the cotton do 
not receive this price. The farmer is paid from 114 to 1% 
cents a pound less for middling cotton than the New York 
quoted price. The price is depreciated to this extent, for the 
buyer says it takes that much to transport the cotton to New 
York. Middling cotton is sold now in the South at from 1414 
to 15 cents a pound. The Department of Agriculture in a survey 
some years ago said the average cost of producing it per pound 
was 18 cents. The floods of 1929 came when the fields were 
white with cotton. The cotton was beaten out on the ground 
and became dirty and blue, which greatly reduced its grade. 
Cotton purchased after these floods was sold at from 9 to 10 
cents a pound. This gives you some idea as to the damage 
created by the floods of 1929. One of the most valuable ele- 
ments of the cotton crop are the seeds. Ordinarily cottonseed 
will bring the farmer from $30 to $60 a ton. This year the 
farmers have received only from $21 to $30 a ton. Peanuts, 
which are extensively raised in that section as a. money crop, 
last year were bringing $90 to $100 a ton, Owing to these 
rains the peanuts, being stacked in the fields for the purpose 
of drying them out so that they could be threshed, were dam- 
aged. The damaged peanuts are selling from $30 to $40 a 
ton, and No. 1, the highest grade, this year are selling for $60 
a ton, whereas they sold for $90 to $100 a ton last year, These 
conditions have left the people in those sections in a position 
where unless they can get some relief they will be unable to 
make a crop. 

This loan will not increase the surplus of agricultural prod- 
ucts to any appreciable extent. The loan will simply enable a 
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great many deserving white and colored people to make a 
living and to operate their farms, instead of letting them lie 
out and go to weeds, and the Lord only knows what will 
become of those poor people unless they are giyen some oppor- 
tunity to operate their farms, The local banks are financially 
unable to advance them credit to make a crop. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is my understanding that about 90 per 
cent of those loans made in 1928 have been already repaid. 

Mr. CRISP, I will come to that in a moment. This is a 
business proposition. I grant you, theoretically, that some of 
us may object to the Government indulging in these relief loans, 
but it is a serious condition and not a theory that confronts us. 
This is no new departure. The Congress has loaned money to 
the railroads, and to the shipping interests at a very low rate 
of interest. In 1929 the Congress appropriated five or six mil- 
lion dollars and gave it for the relief of sufferers in Porto Rico, 
and again in this Congress the President has recommended that 
additional appropriations be made for Porto Rico, and we have 
passed the necessary legislation. This is a business proposition. 
The Department of Agriculture exercised thoroughly up-to-date 
business methods in making the loans. Before they would make 
a loan they required a first-mortgage lien on the crop, and if 
the man who was obtaining the loan was a tenant, before they 
would make the loan the landlord had to waive his superior 
lien on the crop, and before the loan was made a local com- 
mittee passed on the application, and if the contemplated bor- 
rower could obtain money from any other source the loan was 
refused to him. Loans were made only to those who could not 
obtain them from any other source and on condition that the 
loan was to be used exclusively for the purpose of seed, fer- 
tilizer, and labor to make the crop. Notwithstanding bad crop 
conditions last year, the Government collected back 80 per cent 
of the money loaned. The Government still has cotton and other 
farm products in warehouses, the Government having a receipt, 
and it will collect more. Some of the borrowers have requested 
that their product be not sold at once, hoping the price will 
go up. 

In Georgia 90 per cent of the amount loaned has been col- 
lected, but in all of the States, taking them as a whole, about 
80 per cent in cash has been collected up to December 31, 1929. 
Additional amounts will be collected. 

At the extra session of this Congress, realizing the economic 
plight of agriculture, we passed the Federal farm relief act. 
We all hope this law will be instrumental in restoring agricul- 
ture to a profitable basis. It required time for the board to 
study the act and for the farmers to organize under its terms, 
so as to receive the benefit of the orderly marketing of their 
crops. Sufficient time for this purpose did not elapse between 
the passage of the act and the marketing of the 1929 crop. 
Therefore the farmers received no benefit from it. The prices 
they received in 1929 for all of their products was very low, 
and it required the entire proceeds of the crops to repay the 
Fovermment the amounts they had borrowed to make the crop. 
In the beginning of 1930 their economic condition was no better 
than at the beginning of 1929. As I have said before, this is a 
business proposition. We are not asking charity, but are simply 
asking the Government in this emergency to advance credit to 
make the crop. The matter has been thoroughly canvassed. 
The Department of Agriculture has investigated the situation 
and knows the need for relief and has recommended this law. 
The Budget Bureau has considered it carefully and has recom- 
mended the passage of the bill. The President has been con- 
ferred with on two or more occasions by representatives from 
the Southern States, and he has given his approval to the legis- 
lation. The Committee on Agriculture of the House had a hear- 
ing on the bill, at which hearing Doctor Warburton, head of the 
Agricultural Extension Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, appeared and gave evidence of the need for the legislation. 
Thorough surveys have been made in the States as to the 
amount needed in this emergency. A large number of Congress- 
men from the affected States appeared before the Committee on 
Agriculture and gaye testimony as to the economic conditions in 
their respective districts and the need for this legislation. 

I filed with the committee letters from the county agents of 
Georgia setting out in detail the economic distress and the in- 
ability of many people to make a crop unless afforded some 
financial relief. Over 80 per cent of the amount loaned in 1929 
has already been collected, and additional amounts will be col- 
lected. Never before in the history of the Government where 
a loan has been made has as large an amount been repaid by 
the borrowers. I believe, if this loan is made, the Government 
will receive back practically all of it. I appeal to you, my col- 
leagues, to support the bill. I think this fully explains the 
situation. 


1930 


The CHAIRMAN. If no more time is desired on general de- 
bate, the Clerk will read the resolution for amendment. The 
Chair will first explain the parliamentary situation as the Chair 
understands it. The committee has offered an amendment to 
the whole resolution, striking out all after the enacting clause. 
The Chair thinks any amendment from the floor is in order to 
section 1. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The committee submitted a substitute for 
section 1 as section 1. I submit that the committee amendment 
should now be read and acted upon by the committee first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the committee amend- 
ment is a substitute for the whole bill, and ought to be submitted 
after the bill is read. The Clerk will report the committce 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment; Page 3, line 9, strike out all of section 1 and 
insert in Heu thereof the following: 


Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Do I understand that what the Clerk read 
from the desk is what is now before the committee for amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has already finished the read- 
ing of the original bill, and is about to read the committee 
amendment, 

Mr. DYER. The Clerk read from page 3, line 9, down to line 
12, on page 4, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has read down to and includ- 
ing line 8 on page 3. He is now going to read the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read ag follows: 
` Committee amendment: Strike out all after the resolving clause and 
insert: 

“That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, for the crop 
of 1930, to make advances or loans to farmers in the storm, flood, and/or 
drought stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Minois, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Montana, and New Mexico, where he shall find that an emergency 
for such assistance exists, for the purchase of seed of suitable crops, 
feed for work stock, and fertilizer, and, when necessary, to procure such 
seed, feed, and fertilizer and sell the same to such farmers: Provided, 
That in New Mexico advances or loans may be made to individuals or 
groups of farmers for the purchase of materials and the employment of 
labor for the replacement of damaged or destroyed irrigation ditches, 
where such replacement is deemed necessary for crop production. Such 
advances, loans, or sales shall be made upon such terms and conditions 
and subject to such regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
prescribe, including an agreement by each farmer to use the seed and 
fertilizer thus obtained by him for crop production. A first Hen on all 
crops growing or to be planted and grown during the year 1930 shall, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, be deemed sufficient 
security for such loan, advance, or sale. All such advances, loans, and 
sale shall be made through such agencies as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may designate, and In such amounts as such agencies, with the approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, may determine. For carrying out the 
purposes of this resolution, including all expenses and charges incurred 
in so doing, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$7,000,000," 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. DYER. I understand that what the Clerk has read is 
section 1 of the committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. Amendments may be offered after 
the Clerk has finished reading the entire amendment. The Clerk 
will proceed. 

The Clerk continued reading, as follows: 

Src. 2, Any person who shall knowingly make any material false rep- 
resentation for the purpose of obtaining an advance, loan, or sale, or in 
assisting in obtaining such loan, advance, or sale under this resolution 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not exceeding 
$1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding six months, or both. 


Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SHORT of Missouri: Page 3, line 14, after 
the word “ Montana,” strike out the word “and” and insert, following 
the word “ New Mexico,” the words “and Missouri"; also amend the 
title by inserting the word “ Missouri” after the words “ South Caro- 
lina.” 
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Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, it seems unnecessary that I should speak in behalf 
of the amendment which I have offered. Evidently the mem- 
bers of the committee when they framed this resolution wholly 
forgot their geography or what they haye read in the newspa- 
pers recently. Few, if any, of the States of the Union are more 
directly and vitally affected by flood waters than the great State 
of Missouri, I need not remind you that the Mississippi River 
runs the entire length of our State on its eastern border and 
that the Missouri River runs from St. Louis to Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, and the Iowa line. There are many other rivers in 
our State that overflow and affect thousands upon thousands of 
farmers and flood the most fertile valley lands that we have. 
You recently read of the most destructive flood of the yéar as 
having occurred on the Wabash and White Rivers in southern 
Indiana. Another such destructive flood occurred in southeast- 
ern Missouri, In that region oyer a thousand people had their 
farms destroyed, with much of the cotton and corn standing in 
the field. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 
there? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Did the gentleman make any survey or 
make any showing to the committee on this matter or is he 
just calling attention to it now? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I will say to the gentleman from 
South Carolina that I am amazed that the committee did not 
take judicial notice of the fact. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Did the gentleman call it to the attention 
of the committee? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I did not, because a Member of this 
House from our State is a member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, and for that reason it is particularly surprising to me 
that our State was not included. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri, Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. Did the gentleman introduce a bill? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I have not introduced any bill, be- 
cause all of these States are taken care of in this one measure 
by adding $1,000,000 to the appropriation. 

Mr. WARREN. The Secretary of Agriculture is from the 
gentleman's own State. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. And he is so modest and unselfish 
that he did not want to embarrass the committee by asking them 
to make provision for his own State. 

Mr. WARREN. Did the gentleman himself take it up with 
the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I have not taken it up with the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I am here telling you, as the Repre- 
sentative of the fourteenth district of the State of Missouri, of 
the needs of that district; where one of the four spillways 
under the Jadwin plan of flood control is located; where you 
will find the most fertile valleys that can be found anywhere, 
unsurpassed in their productivity, unless it be in the valley of 
the Nile; where you will find 200,000 citizens of that State living 
in the alluvial valley of the Mississippi, the Black, and St. 
Francis River Basins, and I know from my own personal expe- 
rience—because I have driven over nearly every acre of south- 
east Missouri—that there are thousands of farmers who have 
had their crops washed away, whose homes have been destroyed, 
and whose lives have been put in jeopardy. 

They are absolutely forced into bankruptcy, their credit is 
exhausted, and they are in dire need of funds with which to 
purchase seed for suitable crops; and they also need consid- 
erable help to purchase feed stuff for their working stock 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? =u 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I can not yield, because I have 
but a few minutes. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague’s time may be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. 
North Carolina. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I was going to suggest to the gentleman 
that we have been before the Secretary of Agriculture, before 
the Budget, and the President of the United States. We have 
been before the Agricultural Committee and we have had this 
all worked out. If the gentleman includes his State in the 
$7,000,000 it will be impossible to take care of the plan as now 
worked out. I was wondering whether the gentleman had wn- 
dertaken to have this appropriation increased by getting the 
approval of the President and the Secretary of Agriculture. 
If so, I would have no objection, and I think there would be no 
objection on this side of the House to the inclusion of the 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


I now yield to the gentleman from 
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State of Missouri. But we have the whole plan set up. We 
have been from the President down—through the President, 
through the Budget, through the Secretary of Agriculture, 
through the Senate, through the Committee on Agriculture, and 
through the Rules Committee. We went before the powerful 
Rules Committee, and we have agreed on this plan. There is 
no disposition on the part of anybody, at least on this side of 
the House, to exclude any State that needs assistance; but it 
seems to me the gentleman should get the responsible leader- 
ship of the House to agree to an increase in the appropriation, 
so that full relief may be obtained through this bill. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I am very sorry to inform the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina that being a baby Member of this 
House I have very little influence as yet. I hope to remain here 
long enough to be able to get something through. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Babies usually control the household 
when they go at it right. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri, I want to say that originally the 
title of this joint resolution included only the States of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, 
and that later the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, and New Mexico were added. No State 
in this Union has been harder hit during the past six months by 
flood waters than has the State of Missouri, particularly the 
district I represent. In the name of fairness, in the name of 
reason, in the name of decency and common justice, the State 
of Missouri should by all means be added to the list of States 
contained in this bill, and that should be especially appealing to 
anyone who knows anything about the situation and the catas- 
trophe which recently occurred in that section of Missouri which 
I have the honor to represent. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. What amount does the gentleman estimate 
will take care of the situation in his State? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I understand from members of the 
committee that about $750,000 are left, and I think that would 
take care of my constituents. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Does the gentleman propose to offer an 
amendment increasing this amount, so that nothing will be 
taken away from these other States? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I have not considered that, because 
I understood there was perhaps $750,000 left. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. If the gentleman will permit, there 
was no evidence produced before the Committee on Agriculture 
to the effect that $750,000 would be left, but the evidence was 
that practically nothing would be left. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Is the gentleman sure of those 
figures? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Yes, I am: and the report from the 
committee shows that there is nothing left. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I do not know whether they will 
have to take from any of the other States or not, but I am 
here to say that because of the conditions existing in Missouri, 
that State is entitled to this relief if any State of the Union is 
entitled to it. That is the reason I have offered this amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, and I hope the membership 
of this House will vote for that amendment and that it will 
earry. [Applause.] 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
from Missouri rise? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I rise to strike out the last word. 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, because 
I am the Missouri member of the Agriculture Committee re- 
ferred to I desire to speak briefly. I feel quite sure that had 
Representative SuHorr, my colleague, and whom I have held in 
the highest esteem, come before the committee and asked that 
Missouri be included, we should have given to his request every 
possible consideration. At no time did he come, although the 
bill was for several days considered by the committee, as the 
printed hearings prove. Had he but suggested the desirability 
of Federal loans for the people of southeast Missouri, I should 
have made an exception and gone the limit for them, just as 
I did in the long flood-control fight of two years ago. This I 
should have done for him and his constituents, although oppos- 
ing in principle the entire system. I think of it as a sort of 
shotgun subsidy, the shots scattering as from a blunderbus but 
failing to hit the mark. Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, from 
my own State—and I have the highest regard for him—has 
made no Missouri request, also the bill was carefully considered 
and approved by proper representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

So far as I know, no request for aid in Missouri was made to 
any member of the committee, Certainly, nobody, either by let- 
ter or in person, asked me to have Missouri ineluded in the 


Mr. Chairman—— 
For what purpose does the gentleman 
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list of States, a list now considerably lengthened, to receive Fed- 
eral loans. 

If Missouri needs help, if my colleague [Mr. SHort] thinks 
so, then I shall support the amendment, and I hope all the 
credit due the author may be given him. 

Now, let us pursue further some fundamentals. I want to 
repeat, and this is not a new thought, that I believe this whole 
system is wrong [applause], and the sooner we discontinue it 
the better it will be for all concerned. If this thing keeps up, 
the time will come when the terms Uncle Sam and Santa Claus 
will be synonymous. Then will millions of others believe as 
did little Virginia O'Hanlon, who years ago wrote a great New 
York newspaper asking if there really was a Santa Clause, and 
who in beautiful language, that has lived, was told, “ Yes, 
Virginia, there is a Santa Claus.” 

Why, actually, when we ask some State representatives, 
“Why don’t your State do something?” they come back and 
answer, “ Well, we can not under our constitution.” Then the 
next question should be, “Why do you not change your con- 
stitution so you can look after your own people?” 

I represent a district in which there are two great rivers, 
the Missouri River and its most important tributary, the Osage. 
Hight times in a single year the Osage River went out of its 
banks, but I am proud to say to you that the honest-to-God 
Americans who live down in that valley never once came to me ` 
and said, “We want Uncle Sam to play Santa Claus.” 
fApplause.] 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri, 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. 
my statement. 

Yes; these people, with that courage, persistency, and dogged 
determination which every man must admire, went right along 
working out their own salvation and did not ask for Federal 
aid, The only help which they have asked—and it is eminently 
proper they should have it—is that the Government make both 
safe and serviceable the great rivers and tributaries in the 
district. 

Our public-spirited bankers, who have weathered the storm, 
have always been able to provide necessary capital, and for this 
they are due much credit. This they have done notwithstand- 
ing that in every section of the State there have been bank 
failures, not so many during the past year, because of more 
than 50 consolidations. as I now recall. 

Figures from the Missouri commissioner of finance, and which 
figures I have just secured, show the number of failures, by 
years, since 1919, to be: 1920, 4; 1921, 10; 1922, 7; 1928, 28; 
1924, 44; 1925, 44; 1926, 56; 1927, 45; 1928, 32; 1929, 23. 

March 1 is moving day in Missouri. This week thousands 
of farmers, many of whom have not the money to pay interest 
or rent, as the case may be, will move to other places, there 
to continue the unsuccessful fight which they have been waging 
under distressing conditions. Official Ngures are to the effect 
that on January 1 unpaid taxes ordinarily paid in to the county 
collectors in Missouri amounted to $17,200,000. My home county 
is one of the best in the State, yet that county showed de- 
linquent taxes amounting to more than $100,000 at the end of 
1929. 

When we take money out of the Federal Treasury we take it 
front all the people, from your State and mine. This means 
that Missouri farmers who have been unable to meet their 
obligations must contribute their part to the aid of others, some 
of whom will grow crops in competition with them. 

Last year was an unfavorable one in Missouri, even had gen- 
eral economic conditions been good. The corn crop, owing to a 
very wet spring, went in from 30 to 40 days late. As a result 
there was much soft, unmarketable corn, Then came a hard 
winter, which started early, and to-day some of this corn is 
still in the fields, fields which for weeks were covered with ice 
and snow and later were so deep in mud that wagons could not 
be moved. 

The conditions I describe apply to most of Missouri, while 
any benefits under this bill can apply to but a limited section. 
But out of deference to the author of the amendment I shall 
support it. I want, though, as an humble Member of this 
House, to here and now serve notice that when this proposition 
comes up in the next session of Congress I shall fight it, no 
matter where it is proposed to extend aid. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri, Yes. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. If the gentleman realizes that con- 
ditions are as bad in Missouri as he has just pictured them, I 
wonder why Missouri was not added to the list of States incor- 
porated in the bill? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. 
plain. 
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Will the gentleman yield there? 
Not now. I prefer to complete 


I had thought I had made that 


1930 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Surely. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Do I understand that as to the amend- 
ment offered there has not been a scintilla of evidence intro- 
duced before the Committee on Agriculture or before the Rules 
Committee as to the need in Missouri or as to the amount of 
loans that will be required to take care of the farmers in 
Missouri? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri, I will say that no request at any 
time has come to our committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have four minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I do not know just where my question was 
interrupted by the Chairman’s gavel, but I want to know 
whether there has been any estimate before any committee that 
has considered the bill as to the amount of loans that will be 
necessary to take care of needy farmers in Missouri who are 
in distress because of floods. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I can only speak for the House 
Committee on Agriculture. No request has come to our com- 
mittee so far as I know, Mr, Chairman, am IL right in that 
statement? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No request has come to our committee. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Now, do I understand the gentleman to 
say that as a member of the Committee on Agriculture repre- 
senting a Missouri district he has had no request from any 
source for loans of this kind to Missouri farmers? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. None whatever. 

Mr, SHORT of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In order to take care of everybody that 
might need help, why not include all the States of the Union 
and let it go at that? Would not that be sound policy? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. It would at least make of Uncle 
Sam a more generous Santa Clans. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman permit me to ask the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER] a question? The State of 


the gentleman from Iowa is not so far distant from Missouri 
and the gentleman knows, of course, the conditions in that 
State, resulting from floods, and which haye been stated by my 


colleague [Mr. Sort] with reference to certain portions of 
Missouri, and knows that it has been, if not the hardest hit, as 
hard hit as any part of the country. Of course, I do not rep- 
resent a district where we are interested in flood relief, but I 
have just asked my colleagues upon the floor of the House who 
represent such districts, and they told me they had not been 
advised of any hearings or the consideration of this legislation 
until to-day. I do not criticize my colleague from Missouri, the 
gentleman who has the floor, or any member of the committee, 
I do say that my colleague from Missouri [Mr. NELSON], I am 
proud to say, is a very fine member and a very fine Representa- 
tive of our State upon that committee, [Applause.] 

But we have not had any notice of this legislation and my 
colleague who just spoke is a member of the Committee on 
Flood Control and that committee has been holding extensive 
hearings upon legislation pertaining to the matters covered in 
this bill,, and I am sure there is no criticism intended of anyone, 
It is a matter that was unintentionally overlooked. Missouri 
is surely entitled to this relief, and I feel there ought not to be 
any objection to it. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. May I say just one word fur- 
ther? I expressed the view that Uncle Sam should not play 
Santa Claus. I wish now to qualify that statement in this 
respect. I believe the Federal Government should participate 
when it comes to putting back roads and bridges in which the 
Federal Government has had an original investment. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Let me say in answer to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER]—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has expired. 

Mr, STHAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman may be extended, so that I may 
answer the suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEAGALL. In answer to the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Iowa I want to suggest that this is the history of the 
resolution before us. These loans were made last year in the 
six States originally provided for in this bill—Virginia, North 
Jarolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama. The 
Senator from South Carolina introduced in the Senate and I 
introduced in the House resolutions duplicating the one passed 
last year. The resolution passed the Senate. When it reached 
the House exhaustive hearings were held and we had to carry 
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the fight to the Secretary of Agriculture, to the Bureau of the 
Budget, and even to the President in order to get approval of 
this legislation which would enable us to secure a favorable 
report from the committee. 

The legislation before us came as the result of all this effort, 
after full hearings before the committee, with testimony from 
every State involved showing the need of the legislation in these 
States, and this information supported by Members of Con- 
gress.and by the representatives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, I will ask the gentleman also if in his judgment it would 
not seriously endanger, if it did not defeat, the entire legislation 
if we amend it here now by adding a State as to which there 
has been no investigation and as to which we have secured no 
approval from the White House? In my judgment, it would 
certainly delay and endanger if it did not defeat the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, Mr. Chairman, this resolution for relief has been 
urged through the Department of Agriculture and the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture in response to a showing made by the people 
of the Southeastern States, and there was no suggestion of 
Missouri’s trouble, 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Not now. Nobody came before the com- 
mittee; nobody described any such situation as the gentleman 
from Missouri presents. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when these other States were added to 
the resolution an additional $1,000,000 was put in to take care 
of them; that was considered sufficient; but now the pending 
amendment adds another State but offers no more money. That 
is, it takes it out of the other States, 

I, as a member of the Committee on Agriculture, believe that 
this amendment should be yoted down, for the reason that 
all of the other States made definite showings and had some 
witnesses before the committee. They presented evidence of 
need and desire to borrow money. 

Furthermore, within the last 30 minutes Members from three 
different States on this side have come to me and asked me to 
offer an amendment for their States. I have dissuaded them 
from offering any amendment, because they have no evidence 
of need. As far as I know, there will be none offered. I sin- 
cerely hope that this amendment will be voted down. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. T yield. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If other States are in need, will not the 
Committee on Agriculture give them hearings and pass upon 
their requests? 

Mr. ASWELL, I think the committee would without question. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The only thing I have objected to here is 
the method of adopting amendments that have not been given 
full consideration by the committee, I think it introduces a bad 
practice in our legislative procedure. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman bases his view on 
the fact that the committee had protracted hearings and full 
investigation on the cases brought before it? 

Mr. RAMSEYDR. Yes; and I understand that they have not 
considered Missouri at all. Missouri may need it as badly as 
North Carolina or South Carolina, and if it does it ought to 
have it, but I doubt the propriety of adopting an amendment 
for a State that the committee has not had a chance to investi- 
gate. I think the committee ought to investigate the evidence 
offered by every State that states that they are in need of and 
should have help. 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. ADKINS. ‘To offer a pro forma amendment to strike out 
the last word. Mr. Chairman, when we considered these propo- 
sitions the flood areas of the Middle West were under water. 
The people were being cared for by charity. Their property had 
been inundated and their homes were under water. So far as 
making any survey and getting information from these districts, 
that was out of the question, because nobody knew what the 
damage was or what the demands would be. The other States 
that were included outside of the original States came back and 
made the statement that nobody knew what it would be, any 
more than we know what Missouri’s needs are. We made a 
lump guess—did not know that anybody would call for any loan. 
So we lumped these States all together. Nobody knew how much 
would be needed. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADKINS. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. On that ground you could lump in another 
State? 

Mr. ADKINS. That is what I say. 
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Mr. SNELL. 
State of Ohio? 

Mr. ADKINS. We did not have any except a general state- 
ment about conditions that was a matter of common knowledge 
as reported by the press. 

Mr. SNELL. You did not have any more evidence than you 
have as to how much Missouri would require? 

Mr. ADKINS. No: 

Mr. PALMER, Is it not a fact that your action was based 
on common knowledge? 

Mr. ADKINS. If the gentleman had just come along, he 
would have gotten a piece of it while the getting was good. 

Mr. PALMER. And the States that have been in the habit of 
asking were there. 

Mr, ADKINS. I think that is well taken, because people out 
in that country do not look to the Government so much in times 
of distress, following disaster caused by flood or cyclone. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I am not rising in opposition 
to the resolution itself. Much could be said about the principle 
involved in the resolution. From what has been said, I wonder 
if the Representatives from particular districts know really 
what is the matter with their own States and districts. Last 
week I learned with some astonishment that the second district 
of my own State of Massachusetts was so affected by the em- 
ployment situation that the people of that district voted the 
Democratic ticket. Members on the Democratic side of the 
House seem particularly impressed. They should believe that 
the second district of Massachusetts is in such condition that its 
people ought to receive some help. I might offer an amendment 
to this bill, although it would probably be considered out of 
order. I have not interviewed the Secretary of Labor or any 
particular official of the Government, but perhaps we should 
have called upon the Secretary of Labor and asked him to look 
over the situation in the second district ef Massachusetts and 
ask him to recommend a lien on the salaries to be paid in 1930 
for loans to be made for subsistence and the household necessi- 
sities, to be paid off a little later on under such terms as the 
Secretary may see fit to make. 

To my surprise, after reading news items and the editorials 
of my own State papers, and having been informed by them 
that the fight in the second Massachusetts district was wholly 
a wet-and-dry fight, I find it portrayed here as a matter almost 


wholly of unemployment and that the feeling was so intense 
against the administration that the people there yoted the 


Democratic ticket. Of course, I am only one Representative 
from that great State, and perhaps I may be in the situation 
of the gentleman from Missouri, who seems uninformed as to 
the situation in his State. This is a unique resolution, one 
that we may be able later to copy with advantage when we 
decide to authorize the Secretary of Labor to make loans that 
the banks would not make to employees who are greatly in need 
of the necessities of life. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I think the argument of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts does not hold. This is a flood 
proposition, The Massachusetts debacle was a landslide. 
[Laughter.] 

I rise to move to strike out the next to the last word, if that 
is parliamentary, and to say that we haye been here only a 
little more than an hour on a great project like this, and I 
trust that our committee arrangements are not in such a strait- 
jacket that we can not adjust ourselyes to make a palpably 
fair proposition. I am in favor of this legislation, and I am 
ready to vote for it; but I will support the amendment, and 
after that amendment is agreed to, if no one else does it, I 
shall move to increase the amount from $7,000,000 to $7,500,000, 
because that would be the proportionate increase necessary. 

There are 13 States included now, a little over $500,000 for 
each one, and adding $500,000 for the State of Missouri would 
be about right. Nebraska is a neighbor to Missouri, and she is 
not going to embarrass our friend from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] 
or any member of the committee by insisting on being one of 
the beneficiaries of this legislation. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ASWELL. The gentleman who has just spoken referred 
to me as being one of the beneficiaries. Apparently he does 
not know anything about the bill. I am not. 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman misunderstood me. What I 
said referred to the gentleman’s statement, which indicated 
other States had sought to be benefited by the measure, and 
he had dissuaded their Representatives from attempting it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate upon this amendment and all amendments thereto close 
in 15 minutes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all debate upon the committee amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Montana is included in this bill because of conditions 
that exist principally in three counties of that State. The 
situation there is set forth in petitions I have received from 
citizens of Daniels, Valley, and Roosevelt Counties, stating that 
a section partially comprising those counties has suffered se- 
yerely from short crops for three seasons. The yields of 1927 
and 1928 were greatly decreased by early frosts and those of 
1929 by the unusual drought, to the point where harvest was 
hardly sufficient to pay expenses. 

Having set forth these facts the signers have told me that 
they would be unable to put in a crop in 1930 unless funds as 
provided in this bill are made available. The three years of 
short crops have weakened the local financial institutions until 
this will furnish their only source of credit. The petitioners 
have set forth their request that they be granted credit to the 
extent of $2 an acre up to and not to exceed 150 acres for each 
individual farmer. 

I was greatly interested in analyzing the petitions received 
to find that 201 of those from Valley and Daniels Counties 
listed the number of children in their families. They listed 703 
children. This emphasizes the fact that the people asking this 
loan in Montana are permanent residents, improving farms 
which are their homes. They are not asking for any gift, and 
they are not people who would wish or accept any donation, 
They are substantial and trustworthy citizens, and they will 
repay the loan they are just now in need of. 

The situation which confronts them is not one which will con- 
tinue. The difficulty is local and temporary. These areas 
ordinarily produce fine crops of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax- 
seed, potatoes, and hay, besides the usual farm gardens. A 
good start has been made in the production of corn. It is to 
maintain existing homes where farmers of experience live on 
good farms with their wives and their children, and all of the 
character and fitness to make a new country prosper on into the 
years. 

On the 3d of this month I introduced a bill to provide loans 
for my section of the country. Its provisions are written into 
the bill which is now before us for passage. My bill has been, 
in effect, added to this bill introduced by Senator Smurn, of 
South Carolina, for these several States of the South. Mean- 
while, the Senate has also passed a later bill for Montana intro- 
duced by Senator WHEELER. That guarantees that the other 
body will accept this enlarged measure we are returning to-day 
for its action. 

Surely this bill shonld become law. It will pass here to-day. 
The House has already passed the appropriation bill for the 
Department of Agriculture. It has been reported now to the 
Senate. When it is taken up there the item for these seed loans 
can be added as an amendment, this authorization bill having 
meanwhile been made law, The money for these loans should 
be made available very shortly for the planting of crops in the 
spring. 
ie LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHorr]. 
My constituents are not asking for this legislation, and, per- 
sonally, they are not much interested in the subject matter of 
this resolution. But the people in southeast Missouri have 
recently suffered from a disastrous flood, one of the most de- 
structive of the many inundations that have devastated the 
St. Francis Valley, and if the Government, by this measure, 
proposes to come to the relief of farmers in the flood, storm. 
and drought stricken areas in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, and New Mexico, then, by 
the same token I insist that these same privileges be extended 
to the flood-stricken district of southeast Missouri, 

If the Government of the United States is going to meet 
emergencies of this character by lending money to the owners 
of land or tenants in flood, storm, and drought stricken areas 
in other States, to enable them to purchase seeds and fertilizers 
to make another crop, then there is absolutely no logical reason 
why the same privileges should not be granted to the people 
of certain flooded areas in Missouri who are in as bad, if not 
worse, condition than the people of the other States to whom 
this measure proposes to extend loans, Uncle Sam should not 
make fish of one State and flesh of another. 

The bill is intended as an emergency measure to afford relief 
to those who have suffered severely in the recent floods, storms, 
and droughts, resulting in total crop failures. The relief is in 
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the form of loans to be secured by first lien on the planted crop. 
Although southeast Missouri within the last few weeks suffered 
from a record-breaking flood in the Valley of the St. Francis 
River, the bill, as reported by the Committee on Agriculture, 
carries no relief for the people in that flood-ravaged section, 
but it does afford relief to the people of Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio, who-were seriously damaged by unusual flood conditions 
which prevailed in those States at the very same time the 
St. Francis Valley was being swept by the recent destructive 
flood. 

Some of the friends of this bill are trying to railroad it 
through without permitting amendments, thereby giving the 
13 States mentioned in the bill all the loans authorized by this 
act and denying to the people of other flooded areas the benefits 
of this measure. When the rule authorizing the consideration 
of this resolution was presented, one Representative from a 
Southern State urged that it be adopted without amendment. 
I do not consider this entirely fair. Missouri has as strong 
claims on the bounty and consideration of the Government as 
any of the 13 States mentioned in the resolution. Why ex- 
tend the benefits of this loan policy to the States named in 
the resolution and deny the flood-stricken areas of Missouri 
the same relief? If this amendment is adopted, I do not know 
how many people in the flooded areas of Missouri will avail 
themselves of the loan privileges provided by the pending 
resolution, but I insist that this measure should be amended so 
that the people in Missouri who have suffered from recent de- 
structive floods may have the same privilege to participate in 
this loan fund that is granted to the people of the other States 
mentioned in the resolution. 

But it is argued that the claims of southeast Missouri were 
not presented to the committee. I assert that the committee 
had practically no real, honest-to-God evidence as to the need 
of, and conditions in, any of the Southern States, or as to the 
needs of, or conditions in, any of the other States included 
within the provisions of this bill. Representatives from Mis- 
souri and from the West have for several years been voting to 
give the South and the Northwest the benefit of legislation of 
this character in spite of the fact that there is a well-founded 
belief that the legislation is fundamentally wrong and economi- 
cally unsound. But we have recognized the sad plight of the 
agricultural classes in some of the Southern and Northwestern 
States where unusual floods, storms, and droughts have entirely 
destroyed crops and left the farmers without funds to buy seed 
and finance the growing of another crop, and Congress has 
responded to this situation uncomplainingly. 

But if we are to have legislation of this character, the farmers 
of Missouri who have suffered from disastrous flood conditions 
should not be denied the benefit of this policy when it is being 
extended to the farmers of other States. The recent flood in 
the St. Francis Valley was more calamitous than that in the 
White River Valley or the Wabash Valley or in any of the 
other States mentioned in this bill. It was one of the most 
destructive floods that ever devastated any region. 

Many of the people in the St. Francis Valley have had all 
their possessions swept away. Successive floods have destroyed 
the accumulations of a lifetime. If the Committee on Agricul- 
ture had been informed as to the condition in southeast Mis- 
souri I am sure the committee would have accorded to the 
people living in the flood-stricken areas in Missouri the same 
benefits they are granting to the 13 States mentioned in this 
resolution. But some are opposing this amendment on the 
theory that the committee did not consider the Missouri situa- 
tion. No bill reported by any committee is sacrosanct. Any 
bill is, or should be, subject to amendment if the facts warrant 
such action. It is a well-established custom to amend bills 
when they are being considered in the House or in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union when the 
ends of justice will thereby be promoted. And this bill is no 
exception to the rule. This is a good amendment and it should 
be adopted. 

There is no reason why the loan provisions of this resolution 
should not be extended to Missouri. I see no reason why the 
Committee on Agriculture should not accept this amendment. 
They should accept it, and I hope they will, in the interest of 
fairness and justice as between the several States. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIER. Yes; I yield to my colleague from Georgia, 

Mr. LARSEN. The gentleman from Missouri, I think, has 
done a grave injustice to the Members from the Southeastern 
States. He said that no surveys had been made—— 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman please state his question? 
I did not yield for a speech, 

Mr. LARSEN. The gentleman knows that the southern Mem- 
bers did secure the making of surveys. 
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Mr. LOZIER. I understood that Members from the South 
have gone before the committee and, in a general way, detailed 
the conditions prevailing in their States. Where is there any. 
specific evidence as to the amount of money required or as to the 
specific needs of any community? I did not say that the com- 
mittee held no hearings, but I said that the committee had prac- 
tically no honest-to-God evidence as to the needs and conditions 
in any of the Southern States or other States included within 
the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. DYER. There has been no hearing accorded for the bene- 
fit of Members of this House. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Has the gentleman read the hearings? 

Mr. LOZIER. No; I have not. 

Mr, STEAGALL. The whole situation is fully set out in the 
hearings by the Department of Agriculture as well as Members 
of the House and others. The gentleman should not make such 
statements without knowing the facts. 

Mr. LOZIER. I am informed that the hearings on January 
20, 1930, consumed less than a day. I do not presume that any 
of the Members of the House had notice of the hearings or any 
knowledge that the committee was to consider this resolution. 
With the exception of Mr. Warburton, Director of the Extension 
Service, no one appeared before the committee except a number 
of Members of the House from Southern States, and, as I said 
before, their testimony did not go into detail but consisted 
largely of an appeal for relief, bottomed on broad generalities 
and references to the repayment of previous loans made by the 
Government under former acts, I do not wish to be understood 
as criticizing these statements made by my colleagues, but I do 
assert that, taken as a whole, they do not constitute a suryey of 
the situation or furnish details as to conditions in the States 
where the loans are to be granted. Mr. Warburton’s testimony 
related largely to the history of former loans, the procedure fol- 
lowed in making loans, extent of loans to individuals, number 
of loans heretofore made, and so forth. I am sure when it comes 
to details and a statement of the facts on which this legislation 
is based that my colleagues from the South will be unable to 
find in the hearings very much eyidence as to the conditions in 
or needs of any of the States mentioned in the resolution. 

There is no reason why any of my colleagues from the South 
or Northwest should vote against the amendment to include 
Missouri in the list of States that will enjoy the benefits of this 
legislation, and I hope the Members on this side of the House 
will give this amendment their support. And there is no reason 
why the Members on the other side of the aisle should vote 
against this amendment. If you are going to authorize loans 
out of the Federal Treasury to people of certain States to enable 
them to buy seed and fertilizer with which to make this season’s 
crop, then by every rule of reason that same privilege should be 
extended to the farmers of Missouri, who are in the same or a 
similar situation. [Applause.]} 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHORT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma rose. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has an amendment to offer. He has the right to offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
from Oklahoma later. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DYER. The committee is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the point of order is well 
taken. The Chair has recognized the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Larsen] for five minutes. 

Mr. DYER. What became of the amendment offered by my 
colleague [Mr. SHorr]? Was it adopted? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; it was agreed to. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Lozier] has unintentionally done the committee a grave 
injustice in his remarks. I want to say this: At the beginning 
of last year, when the Southeastern States obtained the loan, a 
very thorough survey was made by the extension service of the 
various agricultural colleges of those States; the results of those 
surveys were communicated to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
he checked them over. Investigations were made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for this loan, as is shown by the hear- 
ings. The department sent its representatives before the Agri- 
culture Committee and stated the needs of that section. Doc- 
tor Warburton was before the committee representing the Sec- 
retary. In each and every case where one of the Southeastern 
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States was concerned it was represented by some one who had 
made a thorough investigation for the Government. It is not 
just for a gentleman who has never read the hearings, who has 
never been before the committee and knows little or nothing 
about the situation, to come before the House and make such 
statement. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Were not the State colleges called upon, 
through their extension service, to make surveys on the needs 
of this legislation? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIBR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not true that the hearings show that no 
man appeared before the committee except Mr. Warburton and 
the Representatives in Congress from the South? 

Mr. LARSEN. I think not. 

Mr. LOZIBR. No disinterested testimony was heard, and 
the record so shows, 

Mr. LARSEN, I want to say that the gentleman's original 
remark was that no investigation had been made and I rose 
to correct that statement. The gentleman does himself an in- 
justice as well as the members of the Agricultural Committee. 
A thorough investigation was made by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and by the colleges in the States themselves. The colleges 
made reports to the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I heard what the gentleman from 
Missouri said about the South coming here as a supplicant and 
obtaining loans of money and his intimation that the South had 
often done this heretofore. I want to ask the gentleman whether 
the State of Georgia, being a substantial part of the South, ever 
came here asking for the loan of money since he has been a 
Member of Congress or within the history of this Government 
prior to the year 1928. 

Mr. LARSEN. ‘That is the only time? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Did the gentleman ever hear of 
it before? 

Mr. LARSEN. No; and it has paid back about 78 per cent of 
the amount; Georgia about 90 per cent. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Is it not also true that Doctor 
Warburton stated at the hearing on this bill before the Agri- 
cultural Committee, in answer to a question propounded by me, 
that of all the loans which have been made by the Government 
during all of the years of the past, a greater percentage of these 
Southern loans have been paid than by any other section of the 
country where people had borrowed money under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. LARSEN. That is correct. But the point made by the 
gentleman from Missouri was that the committee made no 
investigation so far as Southern States weré concerned. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. In this connection I would like to 
read into the Recorp my statement before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee when the pending bill was being considered. 


STATEMENT OF HON, CHARLES H. BRAND, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, OF 
ATHENS, GA. 


I am intensely interested In the reenactment of this legislation be- 
cause no district in the State of Georgia has suffered more on account of 
rains, floods, storms, hail, and drought than my district has, it being 
within the storm-stricken area in 1928 and in the drought and storm 
stricken area in 1929. 

The following counties of my district were in the storm-stricken area 
of 1928: Wibert, Hart, Oconee, Oglethorpe, Putnam, and Wilkes. 

Elbert County borrowed $1,680 and has paid to the Government 100 
per cent of the loan, Hart borrowed $360, and it bas paid 100 per cent 
of the loan. Oconee borrowed $1,894 and has paid 83 per cent of the 
loan. Oglethorpe borrowed $30,820 and has paid 78 per cent of the 
loan. Putnam County borrowed $19,367.50 and has paid back 88 per 
cent of the loan. Wilkes borrowed $3,097 and has paid back 56 per 
cent of the loan. The counties of Wilkes and Oglethorpe suffered 
severely during the year 1929 from drought. 

I suggested to Doctor Warburton and also Congressman LARSEN, a 
member of this committee, that this bill ought to be amended so as to 
cover the drought area of the State of Georgia, for the reason that 
during the year 1929 the counties of Wilkes and Oglethorpe, of my dis- 
trict, suffered more from drought than they did from floods, though 
Gwinnett County, my old home county, which is in Congressman BELI/S 
district, suffered more from floods during 1929 than at any time prior 
thereto for a quarter of a century. 

Judge Crisp stated that the floods in his section of the State decreased 
the price of cotton 4 or 5 cents a pound, In several counties of my 
district, which sustained great losses on account of the continuous rains, 
as well as Gwinnett County, the price of cotton ran from 19 cents to 9 
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cents and 10 cents per pound, the latter price being the prevailing price 
for all cotton picked at the termination of these rains, 

The reason that Oglethorpe and Wilkes Counties did not pay any 
greater per cent of the loan borrowed by the farmers is due to the long 
period of drought during the summer months of 1929, The quantity of 
the cotton was materially reduced, and the corn crop was practically 
destroyed by the drought. 

I earnestly hope that the bill will be amended so as to apply to the 
drought areas as well as the storm-stricken areas, and I propose that 
the bill be amended accordingly. The damage to these two counties 
particularly is just as much as the damage in the flood-stricken area. 


Mr. LARSEN. It is shown the Government loaned $5,543,- 
290.84 to farmers in six Southeastern States in 1929 for the pur- 
chase of seed, feed, and fertilizer. Loans and repayments by 
these States have been as follows: 


Percent- 
age of re- 
payments 


Amount 


I have a letter from Mr. Charles Molony, president of the 
W. & T. Railroad Co. of Georgia, and the executive of other 
large concerns in the State, who lives in my home city, Dublin. 
In referring to this matter Mr. Molony made the following sig- 
nificant statement: 


It must be remembered that the devastating rainstorms and high 
water of September, 1929, which carried through the two weeks of open 
cotton in Georgia fields waiting to be picked, actually damaged this cot- 
ton to the extent of about 10 cents per pound from good middling to 
ordinary, as well as beat out and wasted a large quantity of seed cot- 
ton in the fields, untold in exact volume. That the Georgia farmers 
had paid back through January 31, 1930, within 10 per cent of the 
total amount of money loaned to them by the Government is a remark- 
able showing under the near calamitous circumstances, 


Mr. Chairman, I would rather have a vote on this important 
measure than talk about it, hence I yield the floor. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. O'Connor of Oklahoma: On page 3, line 13, 
after the word “ Ohio,” insert “ Oklahoma.” 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I disagree with about everything that bas been 
said here except the statement made by the member of the com- 
mittee from Missouri when he said this was unsound legislation, 
this Santa Claus legislation, and that he would be against it 
next Christmas. I can not understand why he is not against it 
now and did not file a report stating his separate views. 

I am in this position: I do not believe in the pie business, but 
if we are making a great big pie here and the Government must 
pay for the pie, then I want it cut into enough pieces so Okla- 
homa will have its piece. We want our piece of pie. [Ap- 
plause.] However, in speaking of pie, we do not care to be put 
in the position of the man who went into a lunch room and 
purchased a piece of raisin pie. He found a fly in it and said 
to the waiter, “ There is a fly in this piece of pie; take it back 
and get me another piece.” The waiter took it away, and then 
came back and said, “ We ean not give you another piece of pie, 
but we will give you a raisin instead of the fiy.” (Laughter.] 

In speaking about this kind of legislation, let me call your 
attention to the fact that we appropriated $5,000,000 last spring 
for a fruit fly in Florida. After we caught it, we then appro- 
priated $2,000,000 to see what to do with it, and just now, in the 
height of the golf season, we sent a committee to Florida to see 
how much of the money was really spent in the fly business. 

I believe this type of legislation is wrong, and you people 
who believe in States’ rights and are proud of your States are 
debasing your State if every time you get into local stress or 
local trouble you come here and ask for Federal aid. It is 
more warranted in this particular appropriation now under con- 
sideration than in many other pending bills. 

This country is going too far with this kind of legislation. 
Some day somebody will come here and introduce a bill and 
tell the whole story, which will read something like this: 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
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“There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of the 
Treasury of the United States all the money there is in it for 
the purpose of giving so much to every citizen who will agree 
to vote in the next congressional election.” 

Let us be honest and not put out money just for political 
pap, as we are now doing in connection with a great many 
things. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. I am sorry I can not yield. 
I have only a minute left. 

Now, the people from Missouri presented the case of Okla- 
homa, except ours is stronger. It is a newer State and we 
should not be as proud as these old States. So if there are any 
loans going to be made our State wants to get them. 

I do not want to consume a lot of your time. These other 
people kept on talking even after their amendment was passed, 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Apxrns] told you how this 
was all done. Gentlemen just got up there and somebody made 
a speech, and they said, “Surely; let them in.” We are just 
asking that same thing of you now, and this Committee of the 
Whole ought to have as much power as the Committee on 
Agriculture, and if necessary we will increase the appropriation 
by enough to take’care of the whole thing. 

We should sometimes take a stand on this loan system. This 
thing of having everybody who does not feel just as well as he 
used to feel looking to Uncle Sam to fix him up is all wrong. 
If this is a humanitarian matter, why do you not think of the 
thousands of babies in the slums of the big cities who will not 
have any baby milk next summer? If the Federal Government 
is going to regulate our diet and our daily life, and wet nurse 
us and dry nurse and raise us entirely, all right. 

I am not opposing this kind of legislation, but I do oppose 
the policy of letting on like we are doing something else when 
what we are actually doing in respect of all these matters is 
that we are redistributing the wealth of the country. If this 
is what we want to do, let us go out and say so; and let us 
not pretend to be doing something else. 

I am just like the rest of you men here. I want to go down 
home and say we did not have anybody on this agricultural com- 
mitteee, and I was like the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHORT], a baby Member of Congress, and these seven old heads 
from my State let it slip by without getting it; the two stalwart 
statesmen in the Senate let it slip by, so I got busy and got 
this help. 

We also had a terrible drought, and what was not dried and 
burned up was under water. We were in a bad fix, and we will 
give you just as bad loans as you will get in Missouri and just 
as good ones as you will get in Illinois. 

I was all over my district last fall, and I want to say to you 
that there was almost a total crop failure because of the most 
unusual drouth conditions, and many of these tenant farmers 
and croppers have no security with which to provide themselves 
with seed, feed for their work animals, and necessary fertilizer. 
They must have this credit or they can not put out a crop; 
and, even if the country banks were willing to lend this money 
on a good moral risk, they do not have the money to lend. If 
this legislation is justified and is made applicable to these other 
States, then there is no logical argument or reason to justify 
leaving Oklahoma out of the bill. I urge the favorable con- 
sideration and affirmative vote for the passage of the amend- 
ment which I have offered. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto close 
in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am going to support the amendment of my colleague 
from Oklahoma. However, I want to put it on a little different 
ground. I do not want to put it on the ground that it is a distri- 
bution of pie among the States. I think that is an unsafe 
position to take. 

In the first place, let me say to the members of the committee 
on both sides of the House, just be patient. This bill is going 
to pass. My southern friends here need not be so neryous about 
it. If the amount that is in this bill—$7,000,000—is not suffi- 
cient—— 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Excuse me, I can not yield. I have but 
five minutes. 

If this House will be patient, we will increase the amount so 
as to make it adequate to meet the requirements of all the 
States. Let us, therefore, be patient in the consideration of this 
particular amendment and the entire bill. 
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What do we find, gentlemen of the committee? When this bill 
was first passed there were only six States included. I am not 
contending that the claims of all of them were not meritorious. 
I am assuming that they were. When the bill came over to the 
House it went to the House Committee on Agriculture; there 
were 7 other States added, making 13 in all. I do not mean to 
insinuate that the claims of every one of these States were not 
meritorious, but I am appealing to you now for Oklahoma. This 
amendment to include the farmers of my State deserves your 
earnest consideration. 

There is not a State in the Union that has been harder hit in 
the past two or three years than my own State of Oklahoma, 
and there has not been a more meritorious amendment offered 
to this bill than the one we are considering. Take my district, 
for example, the second district of Oklahoma. The Arkansas 
Valley runs entirely through it, and in 1927 it is estimated there 
was $40,000,000 of damage done to the State of Oklahoma, in- 
cluding damages to real estate, roads, bridges, livestock, and 
crops, largely in the eastern part and for the most part by the 
Arkansas River and its tributaries. Floods not so disastrous 
followed in 1928 and 1929. 

These floods were followed by the boll weevil and the drought. 
In 1928 there was raised 10 per cent of a crop of cotton in some 
counties of my district. This is true of Sequoyah County and 
Cherokee. This last year we raised about 20 per cent of a crop 
of cotton in certain eastern Oklahoma counties. In the west- 
ern counties the yield was much greater, which increased the 
average yield for the entire State. 

I want to appeal to you on both sides of the House and 
earnestly assure you that this is a meritorious amendment, and 
if other States are included in the bill we think Oklahoma 
should also be included, so that this relief may be extended to 
the meritorious claims of every State of the Union. No one 
ean dispute or refute the statements I have made as to bad crop 
conditions for the past three years on account of floods, drought, 
and boll weevil. 

You need not be afraid that the total amount will not be in- 
creased, because there will be appropriated sufficient money to 
cover all meritorious claims if the amount of $7,000,000 is not 
deemed adequate. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. If the gentleman will yield right there, 
I want to say that I am for his amendment if the amount can be 
increased. 

Mr. HASTINGS. We are perfectly willing to vote for an 
increased amount. We have plenty of time this afternoon, and 
if we are not too nervous and if the Members will stop and con- 
sider these deserving amendments, and consider them upon 
their merits, they will be agreed to; but, of course, we ought 
to include only those States where we think there is real merit, 

This is a Senate joint resolution and, as amended, includes 
15 States. The total amount authorized to be appropriated 
aggregates $7,000,000. 

It authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture for the crop of 
1930 to make advances or loans to farmers in the storm, flood, 
and drought stricken areas of these 15 States, where he shall 
find that an emergency for such assistance exists, for the pur- 
chase of seed of suitable crops, feed for work stock, and ferti- 
lizer, and, when necessary, to procure such seed, feed, and ferti- 
lizer and sell the same to such farmers. Such adyances, loans, 
or sales shall be made upon such terms and conditions and 
subject to such regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
prescribe, including an agreement by each farmer to use the 
seed and fertilizer for crop purposes, A first lien on all crops 
growing or to be planted and grown during the year 1930 shall, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, be deemed 
sufficient security for such loan, advance, or sale, All such 
advances, loans, and sales shall be made through such agencies 
as the Secretary of Agriculture may designate, and in such 
amounts as such agencies, with the approval of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, may determine. 

These loans or advances will be of great benefit to certain 
counties in eastern Oklahoma where the need is greatest. The 
time is short and, of course, action must be expedited upon the 
passage of this bill if the regulations are to be promulgated and 
relief extended to these farmers. Unfortunately, in some coun- 
ties financial conditions are bad and many farmers, particularly 
tenant farmers, are unable to finance themselves to procure seed, 
feed, and fertilizer, and this relief will enable them to plant and 
raise a crop in 1930. 

I wanted to really urge upon you that this is a meritorious 
amendment. If there is any State in the Union that deserves 
this aid, Oklahoma is one of them. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, there has been some frank 
discussion on this bill. I will say that you have put sufficient 
States in this bill to pass it; there are 15 States in here, and 
all of them with sufficiently large delegations to make certain 
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the passage of the bill. It is bad legislation, with insufficient 
information to warrant the action of the House at this time. 

Every time that some one gets up here and says that the 
farmer needs something you close your eyes and vote for it. I 
want to call the attention of the House to the fact that there 
are people in the cities, small business men, wage earners, who 
are at this time in as much dire need as is the farmer. I 
wonder how many of the farmers on the floor right now would 
vyote millions to loan to small business men who find them- 
selves in bad financial condition on account of poor business? 
Some day we are going to hear, and perhaps very soon, these 
men asking for funds to loan to small business men and wage 
earners during periods of unemployment. 

I do not know what experience you have had in the past 
with these loans. I do not believe there is the slightest ex- 
pectation on the part of the committee that you are going to get 
back much of this money. [Cries of “Oh, yes! Oh, yes!”] 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not now. Now that the money has been 
all paid back [laughter], I wonder how many of my colleagues 
who stood up just now and cried, “Yes! Yes!” would put 
their signature on the back of the notes which the Government 
will take when the money is loaned. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The Government takes security—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Security on the crops; but what if the 
crop is no good? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. They will pay it back with the next crop. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the lien does not continue. 

Mr. CRISP. I hold in my hand a statement by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that says that 82 per cent of the loans made 
in 1928 have been repaid, and the Government still has some 
of the products in the warehouse not sold. In Georgia they 
paid back 90 per cent. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, On cotton? 

Mr. CRISP. On cotton and other crops. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We got no return on the appropriations 
made for the Mediterranean fruit fly, and we got nothing on the 
corn borer, or the many other bills appropriating money for the 
relief of the farmer. 

Mr. CRISP. My friend from New York is too smart and too 
able to put the Mediterranean fruit fly and the corn borer in 
this category. That was for the purpose of a quarantine to 
protect the United States against becoming infected by pests. 
It was a quarantine against injurious things that affected the 
condition of the whole country. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Georgia is always 
fair and accurate, but I take exception to the real purpose of 
the loan on the Mediterranean fruit fly. That was to take care 
of impecunious politicians in the State of Florida. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield? I do not know 
what the practice has been heretofore in loaning money, but I 
want to say to you now that the Secretary of Agriculture knows 
what money goes out and what is going to be paid back. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman will be here long enough 
to see bills increasing appropriations for this same purpose. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not claim to know anything about the 
Mediterranean fruit fly, but I know mere on that subject than 
the gentleman from Florida does. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN. Ff the gentleman knew anything about it he 
would not make the statements he has made relative to it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I can realize that the House is in very 
good humor when you have this kind of a bill before it, and the 
entire delegations from the States which will benefit are here in 
attendance and ready to vote for its passage. I wish time would 
permit me to go fully into this matter of repeated appropriations 
for the relief of the farmer. It was only a day or so ago that we 
heard that there is an overproduction of cotton and we appro- 
priated millions to find ways and means to stabilize production 
and find markets and now we hear statements that a lien on a 
crop of cotton is sound and safe collateral. Mr. Chairman, the 
time is coming, and we are near it, when a very critical eco- 
nomic condition will exist in this country. You are establishing 
precedents here every day, and when we are confronted with 
that situation, and there is unemployment in my city, I say to 
you now that my people will refuse to go hungry, and they are 
coming here and asking for the same kind of relief that you give 
to the farmers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and on a division demanded by Mr. 
O'Connor of Oklahoma there were—ayes 74, noes 25. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DYER. I offer the following amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Dyer: Page 4, line 12, strike out “ $7,000,- 
000 ” and insert in lieu thereof “ $7,500,000." 


Mr. DYER. Mr, Chairman, is all time exhausted for debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment because 
of the fact that the sum estimated for and provided in the 
legislation does not include the States of Missouri and Okla- 
homa. I think it is fair to the States for which the money 
was set aside that we should not take a part of that for those 
two other States, but that additional funds should be provided. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely trust that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri to increase 
the amount will not be agreed to. It may endanger the passage 
of the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the next com- 
mittee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out the preamble. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
those who have spoken on the resolution may have the privilege 
of extending their remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that request should be 
made in the House. Under the rule the committee will auto- 
matically rise, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hoca, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration Senate Joint Resolution 
117, and that under the rule he reported the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the joint resolution as 
amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the previous question is 
ordered on the resolution and amendments to final passage. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on striking out the 
preamble, as recommended by the committee. 

The preamble was ordered to be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
joint resolution as amended, 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment to the 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the title so as to read: “Joint resolution for the relief of 
farmers in the storm, flood, and/or drought stricken areas of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Ohio, In- 
diana, Ilinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, New Mexico, Mis- 
souri, and Oklahoma.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on amending the title. 

The title was ordered to be amended. 

On motion of Mr. HauGcEen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members have five legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 
those who have spoken on the resolution may have the privilege 
of revising and extending their remarks. 
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Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, every Member has the right to 
revise his remarks anyway without permission. It is only 
necessary to ask permission to extend remarks. 

The SPEAKER. That has been granted. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I am supporting this legisla- 
tion as a matter of gratitude for the assistance that this House 
tried to give to the suffering farmers of my section of South 
Carolina during the year 1929, and for the further reason that 
the relief is greatly needed in the States mentioned. It is true 
that only a small portion of the district represented by me can 
come under the terms of this bill. But in the section in and 
around Woodruff, Spartanburg County, and in small portions 
of Greenville, Laurens, and Union Counties, there were such 
devastating hailstorms late in the summer of 1929 as to reduce 
the yields of cotton, corn, and other crops to as low as 10 per 
cent of a normal yield in some cases, and on a few farms the 
destruction was practically total. 

In the year 1925 the western parts of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama suffered from a most destruc- 
tive drought. This was followed in the year 1926 by an equally 
severe drought in practically the same section of the country, 
so that for two successive years production was cut down below 
25 per cent of normal. As a result of these two drought years 
legislation was introduced authorizing loans to be made to the 
farmers in several States in the Northwest, such as South 
Dakota, and in the States already mentioned in the South 
Atlantic section, for the relief of farmers who had suffered 
from such severe drought. In connection with the effort in the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representatives, I 
can not speak too highly of the cooperation of my colleague 
from South Carolina, the Hon. H. P. Furmer. Though the sec- 
tion of the State represented by him was not seriously affected 
by the drought, yet he came forward in the most generous and 
unselfish way to assist my part of the State. 

And now, when the section of South Carolina represented in 
part by Mr, FULMER has suffered so much from storms and 
floods, I feel that he should be encouraged by the assistance and 
cooperation of Representatives from those States and those sec- 
tions that have been heretofore benefited by his efforts. It is 
true that the appropriation of $8,600,000, which passed the 
House in 1927, failed to pass the Senate, due to the legislative 
jam ordinarily called a “ filibuster,” which took place in the 
closing days of that short session of Congress. 

I have observed the hard work that Representative FULMER, 
from South Carolina, and Representative W. W. Larsen, from 
Georgia, and many other Representatives from the States af- 
fected have done in connection with the bill which just passed 
the House. These have been untiring in their efforts in behalf 
of this legislation. They have met many difficulties and ob- 
stacles, and haye overcome them all. It was my information 
that the President and the Department of Agriculture and the 
Budget Bureau were at first inclined to oppose this legislation. 
Finally the Secretary of Agriculture approved it, but the Presi- 
dent and the Bureau of the Budget seemed adamant. But the 
gentlemen on the Committee of Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives and others did not admit failure. They con- 
tinued to bring every influence and argument to bear upon the 
President and the Bureau of the Budget. Finally after much 
inevitable delay, but with greater speed than I dared hope to 
be possible, they obtained the approval of the President and 
the Bureau of the Budget. Their next difficulty was to obtain 
early consideration of the bill, as delay would have been fatal. 
By hard work and by the exercise of unusual judgment they 
were able to obtain from the Rules Committee, which is ordi- 
narily very slow to advance such legislation, a rule making it 
in order to bring up the bill for consideration to-day. I con- 
gratulate all of these earnest Representatives upon the suc- 
cessful termination of their efforts, and without any invidious 
comparisons and with full appreciation of the services rendered 
by all, I feel that they will pardon nre for making special men- 
tion of my own colleague, the Hon. H. P. FULMER. 

Mr. YON. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, 
I am submitting under permission granted to extend my re- 
marks in regard to the seed and fertilizer loan bill, that was 
passed by the House on Monday. 

I first became interested in this sort of legislation in 1928, 
after disastrous floods had washed away about the second 
planting for the farmers in my district. The destruction at 
that time was heavy, but my appeals to the Department of 
Agriculture, the then Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Jardine, 
advised me there was no possible source of relief available at 
that time, 

So in 1929, having had the experience of the year before, and 
when this legislation was suggested, I entered energetically into 
bringing about the legislation whereby the $6,000,000 was made 
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ayailable to the growers of the six Southeastern States for that 
year, and in view of the facts that are shown in report from 
Mr. White, executive officer in charge at Columbia, S. C., wherein 
he shows by the statement rendered that between 80 and 85 per 
cent has been repaid, but in doing this many farmers have 
disposed of practically everything they had, and leaves them 
in almost as destitute condition as they were at the beginning 
of last year; and added to this condition there has occurred 
excessive rainfall and additional storms since the enactment 
of this legislation last year, that especially in my district; 
that of the 15 northwest counties of Florida, during last March, 
the highest record stage of flood waters in many streams were 
recorded ; following that a storm swept in from the Gulf the 
latter part of September and finished up what crops were not at 
that time harvested, damaging the market value of salable 
products, and thereby causing other financial losses. In con- 
nection with the passage of this legislation, I want to express 
my sincere appreciation as to the attitude accorded we inter- 
ested Members of Congress. The President, the Director of the 
Budget, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Director of Extension 
Service in the department, and the Agricultural Committee of 
the House, and also the Rules Committee of this body, they have 
all shown a sympathetic interest in trying to provide means 
whereby a great number of cities of the United States might be 
assisted in their present circumstances. 

I will say in closing, there has not been any legislation offered 
in the House since I have been here that I have been more in- 
terested in than that favorabie consideration of this legislation 
should be accorded, and I am pleased at the outcome. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I heartily approve this appropria- 
tion. The farmers of my district are in a deplorable condition, 
due to heavy rains and storms during the past summer. The 
amount of rainfall in my section of Georgia last year was un- 
precedented. Corn and cotton rotted in the fields, and many 
farmers in that section must have assistance or else suffer this 
year. Their failure to make crops was not due to idleness, 
because they have worked faithfully and certainly have done 
the best they could. Corn planted along the range of the 
Chattahoochee River in White, Habersham, Hall, Gwinnett, 
Milton, Forsyth, and other counties was either washed away or 
covered with water until it was absolutely ruined. Cotton 


planted along this area was also ruined in the same manner. 
The rainfall in the area just mentioned was 72 inches up to 


November 15. We had in that section of the State 1014 inches 
of rainfall in one week. There are many farmers in that sec- 
tion who will have to abandon the fields unless they can get 
some assistance. They need money for the purpose of buying 
seeds. fertilizers, and foodstuffs to take care of themselves and 
their families until another crop can be made. Corn and cotton 
are the principal products in my section of Georgia, although 
the farmers produce some potatoes, watermelons, and other 
light products. This is the first time during my service of 25 
years in Congress that the farmers of my section have felt the 
need of some aid from the Government, and I sincerely trust 
that your committee will approve the loan of $6,000,000 to give 
these good people immediate assistance, 

The terms of the loans should be as reasonable as possible. 
The interest charged should not exceed 4% or 5 per cent. The 
people are honest and hard working, and their failure to provide 
for their families is no fault of theirs. Many of these people 
have not enough food and raiment to properly provide for them- 
selves during 1930. Most of the cotton in northeast Georgia 
grown this year in the storm-swept section was so damaged that 
it was almost unsalable. It will be a godsend if these people 
are given assistance now, and that the terms of the loans be 
made so that those most needy may qualify, These people are 
unfortunate, not beggars, and will prove their worthiness if only 
they have an opportunity. 

I regard the statement of the gentleman from Missouri that 
this is a Santa Claus proposition on the part of the Congress not 
only unfortunate but facetious, unwarranted, and without foun- 
dation of fact. It is not a gift to the farmers of Georgia, as 
the gentleman insists, but it is a loan—a plain business proposi- 
tion. And as evidence of the truth of this statement the farmers 
of Georgia paid back to the Government last year approximately 
90 per cent of the loans extended them, with interest. My dis- 
trict was not affected last year, as some other sections in my 
State, and consequently filed no applications for loans, but this 
year it is different and I believe now, under the conditions as 
they exist, they will avail themselyes of this opportunity. It 
seems regular for constitutional lawyers to quote the Constitu- 
tion in their arguments when a farmer’s interest is involved, and 
when, they, the farmers, ask only the assistance of our law- 
makers in placing a comparatively small sum at their disposal, 
as a matter of a mere loan to be paid back with interest when 
their crops are gathered. Why these same constitutional law- 
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yers with such constitutional integrity did not object to the 
Government guaranteeing the railroads 6 per cent on their in- 
vestinents and lending railroads large sums of money with 
practically no security, I can not quite understand. Again, we 
did not hear their constitutional protests when the Congress 
proposed such settlements of our war debts with foreign coun- 
tries, and did enter into agreements with all foreign countries 


Date of 


Countries agreement 


Funded principal received 


Estonia... 
Finland. 


June 19, 1923 
Apr. 25, 1924 
Nov. 14, 1925 


28888888 


1 I ee o 


Interest to be 


28858888 
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to settle these debts with considerably less security in propor- 
tion than farmers are required to give to the Government under 
the proposed act. I quote below the settlement made with 
several foreign nations by the Funding Commission and agreed 
to by the Congress, or at least by a majority of its membership, 
and I regret I could not follow the commission in their pro- 
posals. 
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Total that would 

received on 

4% per cent in- 
terest basis 


Total that would 
be ived 


Total canceled on 
a 444 per cent in- 
(3-334. per cent terest basis 


interest basis) 


88888888 
8323232828828 
ssssssses 
Sssexescs 


2, 407, 677, 500. 00 
Í 


I know that great inroads are made upon the Treasury of 
our country, but these assaults can not be laid at the door of 
the farmers of the country, upon whom we all must depend. I 
repeat, this is not a gift, but a loan to aid the farmers in their 
struggle to make a crop in 1930, and I shall vote for the appro- 
priation of $7,500,000, which, while not enough for the purpose 
intended, it will be of some immediate relief to the section 
which I have the honor to represent. 

Mr. HALSEY. Mr. Speaker, Senate Joint Resolution 117 
was included in the Budget and has passed the Senate. As 
its purpose is to help the poor farmer who can not help himself 
to obtain feed for his stock and seed for his crop in the flood- 
stricken areas, there is neither reason nor justice in limiting 
the application of the benefits of the provisions of the bill 
to certain devastated areas when there is elsewhere equal exist- 
ing emergency for assistance. 

The amendment offered by my colleague, Representative 
Snort, to include Missouri, should be adopted by the House, 
and our State be privileged to share in the relief the bill 
offers to distressed sections where the farmers are unable to 
finance production for the approaching season. 

The damage and loss due to recurring floods in the St. 
Francis Basin, of Representative SHorr’s district, are perhaps 
unequaled in any other territory of like extent. 

In my district, located in western Missouri, through which 
flow several uncontrolled rivers, though much smaller in extent, 
yet year after year in rapid succession, floods have occurred, 
bringing upon the farmers in this area poverty and ruin. They 
have lost their stock, their crops have been destroyed, and the 
Red Cross has been called upon to care for the needy and 
destitute. 

But industrious, stout-hearted, and ever hopeful of the future 
as these farmers are, they may not seek Government aid in 
order to carry on; but, should dire necessity compel, then the 
provisions of this bill would enable them also to obtain a loan 
secured by a lien on growing crops, or crops to be planted, from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, at his discretion, as the bill pro- 
vides should it be enacted. 

The farmer is not a suppliant asking a dole from the Federal 
Treasury. Agriculture does not ask for itself class legislation. 
It is seeking a square deal in demanding, as it is now doing 
equal privilege, opportunity, and protection with every other in- 
dustry. All life would perish without the farmer’s seedtime 
and harvest. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, it is most imperative that this 
bill be passed with the amendment offered by my colleague, 
Mr. Suorr of Missouri. 

Very few States have suffered more from the devastations of 
flood waters than certain sections of Missouri. The present con- 
ditions in certain sections are now known to all who have made 
even the slighest investigation, 

It occurs to me that we should keep in mind the real import 
of this $7,000,000 bill. This money is not to be given to farmers, 
but is to be loaned on security in order that the farmers may 
put in crops. ‘These loans will be repaid with a reasonable rate 
of interest. Where this law has been operative in the past over 
70 per cent of the loans have already been paid back. 

Right here I think attention should be called to the fact that 
when a committee of this House is considering emergency leg- 
islation of this type, the whole picture should be put under 
review. I have read the hearings held by this committee and 
find that not one expert frour the staff of the Chief of Engi- 


neers was asked to testify. The engineers are in closer touch 
with the flood areas than any other group of Government em- 
ployees, I feel that had these experts been called to appear 
Missouri would not have been omitted from this bill, 

I respectfully urge the Members of this House to accept Mr. 
SuHort’s amendment, and offer the same relief to Missouri as is 
now offered other States under the law. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I had thought it would be unneces- 
sary for me to say anything further with reference to the farm- 
seed loan fund carried in the bill recently considered, but in 
view of the statements made by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Lozter], where he states, in effect, that no hearings were 
held or testimony submitted in support of the bill, I feel called 
upon to make some observations so that the record may be made 
clear. I think it is generally understood that the emergency 
on which this appropriation is predicated arose in September, 
1928, when an unprecedented hurricane formed off the coast of 
the island of Porto Rico and proceeded northward and covered 
a large portion of the Southeastern States. This windstorm ac- 
companied by excessive downpour of rain destroyed practically 
all growing crops, consisting largely of cotton and corn, making 
it impossible for many farmers in the section traversed by the 
storm to carry on last year unless money could be obtained with 
which to buy seed, food, feed, and fertilizers, 

An investigation was made by the United States Department 
of Agriculture through the extension service in the various 
States, and a thorough survey was submitted to the committee, 
and it was convinced that there was such an emergency as to 
justify an appropriation of $6,000,000 last year. The unex- 
pected happened when there was such an excessive amount of 
rainfall in many sections of these States last year that the 
emergency was not relieved, but continued, and is equally as 
great this year as in 1929. In view of the investigations, the 
report of surveys, and testimony submitted last year to show the 
extent of the damage, as well as the emergency, it was only 
necessary at this time to show that the emergency still exists. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, therefore, made a further inves- 
tigation through the extension service in the various States and 
reported to the committee through his representative, Dr. C. W. 
Warburton, as shown on pages 22 to 30, inclusive, of the hear- 
ings on this bill, January 20, 1930, that the emergency of 1928 
still exists, and in view of the information obtained by the 
department he recommended that the funds be reappropriated. 

I wish to say that if the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Lozier] had examined the records before making his statements 
he would have found on pages 21 and 22 of the hearings, where 
I submitted evidence from an impartial source, to wit, from the 
United States Weather Bureau at Columbia, S. C., showing the 
excessive amount of rainfall in that State last year which indi- 
cated that it was practically impossible to either grow or harvest 
crops in some sections of the State. I incorporated the report 
in the hearings, and it shows that rainfall in South Carolina 
averaged approximately 6 feet for the year. If he had observed 
the report, he would have found that in sections the rainfall 
ranged from 70 to 96 inches. That is, at one Weather Bureau 
station upward of 8 feet of rainfall was recorded last year, and 
anyone who is reasonably familiar with growing crops should 
know that this is evidence to show that there certainly would be 
an emergency where there was an ayerage of rainfall of approxi- 
mately 2 inches per week. I simply wanted to make these 
statements to show that there was ample evidence submitted 
from disinterested sources to justify the action of the Agricul- 
ture Committee in making a favorable report on this bill. 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the passage of the bill for 
the relief of farmers in the storm, flood, and drought stricken 
areas is very necessary and desirable, The farmers in these 
areas are in a very serious condition on account of the floods, 
rainfall, and droughts. As has been very well pointed out, the 
crop failures in these areas are not due to idleness or to the fact 
that the farmers did not work faithfully and intelligently to 
make these crops, but the floods and heayy downpour of rains 
in certain sections and the droughts in other areas made it a 
matter of impossibility to raise necessary crops to even main- 
tain those who raised them. The eastern section of North 
Carolina was very hard hit, particularly my district, and these 
loans are necessary so that a great many of the farmers can buy 
seed and fertilizer to raise this year’s crop, to the end that they 
may maintain themselves. The appropriation provided for in 
this bill is not a bounty, it is for loans. ‘The bill as it finally 
passed provides that the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, 
for the crop of 1930, to make advances or loans to farmers in 
the storm, flood, and/or drought stricken areas of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, New Mex- 
ico, Missouri, and Oklahoma, where he shall find that an emer- 
gency exists for the purchase of seed of suitable crops, feed for 
work stock, and fertilizer, and, when necessary, to procure such 
seed, feed, and fertilizer and sell the same to such farmers: 


Provided, That in New Mexico advances or loans may be made to in- 
dividuals or groups of farmers for the purchase of materials and the 
employment of labor for the replacement of damaged or destroyed irri- 
gation ditches, where such replacement is deemed necessary for the crop 
production. Such advances, loans, or sales shall be made upon such 
terms and conditions and subject to such regulations as the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall prescribe, including an agreement by each farmer 
to use the seed and fertilizer thus obtained by him for crop produc- 
tion. A first lien on all crops growing or to be planted and grown dur- 
ing the year 1930 shall, in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
be deemed suflicient security for such loan, advance, or sale. All such 
advances, loans, and sale shall be made through such agencies as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may designate, and in such amounts as such 
agencies, with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, may de- 
termine, For carrying out the purposes of tlis resolution, including all 
expenses and charges incurred in so doing, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $7,000,000. Any person who shall knowingly 
make any material false representation for the purpose of obtaining an 
advance, loan, or sale, or in assisting in obtaining such loan, advance, 
or sale under this resolution shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished 
by a fine of not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding six 
months. 


Hon, Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture, in writing to 
Mr. Havoen, chairman of the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives, made the following interesting ob- 
wervavions in Keiti ary with me bill: 


The table which follows shows the AR loaned ade the deveni 
authorizations of Congress, the amount of principal collected to Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, the percentage of the total repaid, and the amounts still 
outstanding. The table also shows the interest payments made on the 
several loans. 

Seed-loan situation as of December 81, 1929 


Per- 

cent- 
age of 
loans 


col- 
Jected 


Amount 
of prin- 
cipal out- 
standing 


Interest 


Amount Amount 
1 collected 


loaned co 


Act of Mar. 3, 1921 

(Northwestern "States) |$1,957,407.20 |$1,358,450.30 
Act of Mar. 20, 1922 

(Northwestern States) ll, 480, 106. 69 [1, 138, 911. 01 
Act of Apr, 26, 1924 


$508, 956. 90 
$41, 195, 68 
133, 085. 04 
139, 824. 16 

1, 457, 147, 31 
2, 670, 209. 09 


69. 4 |$122, 424. 76 
76.9 | 60,308. 52 
67.9 | 22,153. 59 
42,7 | 10,453.82 
74.7 | 116, 914. 32 
72,9 | 332, 255. 01 


ix 850, 053. 41 |7, 179, 844. 32 


Of the $5,754,351.69 loaned to farmers in the Southeastern States in 
1929, $211,060.85 was loaned in the fall of 1929 to Florida vegetable 
growers on notes which are not yet due. Of the $5,548,290.84 loaned 
last spring, 77.5 per cent has been repaid. The following table shows 
the amounts loaned in each of the several States last spring, the 
amounts repaid to December 31, 1929, percentages repaid, number of 
loans originally made, number fully repaid, number on which partial 
payments have been made, and number of borrowers who have paid 
nothing. This table shows that of the 20,378 borrowers only 1,295, or 
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6.8 per cent, have made no payment. In addition to the cash payments 
received, the department has in hand storage receipts on cotton in ware- 
houses valued at around $150,000, owners of which desire to hold until 
a later date in the hope of receiving a bigher price, Sale of this 
cotton and further collections which will be made during the next few 
months will materially reduce the amount of loans outstanding. 


Statement of seed loans and collections, Southeastern States, December 


Num- 
Amount ber 
collected paid 

in full 


Amount 
loaned 


a $i, Ee Kn 
505. 


Virginis. ..------ 

North Carolina.. R 
South Carolina -./1, 2 704. 
1, 015 


a 
4, 334 


The foregoing statement shows how the policy of making direct loans 
to farmers for the purchase of seed following crop failures in major 
crop areas has grown to include loans for seed, feed for work stock, and 
fertilizer, Further extension of the purposes of these loans would be 
authorized in Senate Joint Resolution 73, passed by the Senate on De- 
cember 10, 1929, “for the purchase of suitable seeds for planting, feed 
for work stock, and of farm machinery and tools, and for the purchase 
of materials and employment of labor for the replacement of damaged 
or destroyed irrigation ditches,” these loans to be made to farmers in the 
Rio Grande Valley, in the State of New Mexico, on a comparatively 
small area overflowed in August and September, 1929. 

It is the department’s view that in general the financing of crop 
production is a problem for local financial agencies, and that it is only 
in times of widespread crop failure from drought, floods, or storms that 
the Federal Government is justified, if ever, in extending direct aid. 
No such widespread disaster occurred in the Southeastern States in 1929, 
but local storms and floods did material damage, and drought reduced 
yields in some sections. Borrowers in general have exerted every effort 
to repay their loans, those who have made full or partial payments be- 
ing in many cases no better able to finance themselves than they were 
in 1929. The situation is further complicated by the numerous bank 
failures which have occurred in the Southeastern States in recent years. 
In view of all these facts, making available an amount for loans not in 
excess of the amount authorized by the joint resolution approved Febru- 
ary 25, 1929, would appear to be justified. While the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill recently passed by the House includes funds for collec- 
tion of 1929 loans during the fiscal year 1931, the amount is insufficient 
to cover the cost of collecting further loans which may be made in 
1930 if authority is given for such loans. If favorable consideration is 
to be given to the legislation here discussed, authority should be in- 
cluded for necessary administrative expenses in the making and collec- 
tion of the loans to June 30, 1931. 

If this legislation is favorably considered it will be desirable to in- 
clude in it specific mention of the amendment to the original authori- 
zation contained in the joint resolution approved May 17,1929. (Public 
Resolution No. 2, Tist Cong.) Further, there should be definite authority 
to make loans within such areas in the States named as may be deter- 
mined by this department to be in need of assistance, without limitation 
to areas in which loans were made in 1929, as there are some sections, 
particularly in the State of Georgia, where loans were not made in 1929 
and in which storm and flood damage during that year make assistance 
to farmers desirable at this time. 

The department has always been handicapped, as have farmers who 
have received loans, because of the late date at which funds for loans 
have been made available. If, therefore, legislation of the nature here 
discussed is to be favorably acted upon, ft is hoped that the action may 
be prompt in order to enable the department to carry out the desires of 
Congress in the most efficient manner. 

s La . . * * . 


This legislation was approved by the Budget and by the Presi- 
dent and passed unanimously through the Senate. 

On account of the number of States added to the bill since it 
was first introduced the funds will be somewhat diminished to 
the various States. However, $1,000,000 has been added to the 
Senate bill. This will not take care of the situation as it should 
be taken care of, but much relief can be given, and the loans 
which will be made through the Department of Agriculture will 
be repaid, in my opinion. 

These loans will be handled through the various county 
agents and committees appointed in the various counties which 
will be selected, Full publicity will be given and blanks will be 
furnished to those who desire these loans. We hope to get the 
matter through promptly to the end that the farmers may get 
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relief for this crop season. After this bill becomes a law it will 
be necessary to get an appropriation which we can get promptly 
to the end that this money will be available at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 


AMERICA MUST ANSWER THE RED CHALLENGE 


Mr. WYANT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp upon the importation of prod- 
ucts made by prison labor from Russia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Speaker, the alarming rate of increase in 
the importation of lumber and of coal from Russia’ should arrest 
the attention of everyone who has at heart the interest of 
American industries. It portends, in the judgment of those 
who are familiar with the situation and the plans of the Soviet 
Government, a far-flung and rapid invasion of the entire indus- 
trial field of this country. In voicing my protest in this matter, 
I venture to speak not only as a representative of the manufac- 
turers of Pennsylvania, but also as the representative of the 
miners and mechanics of Pennsylvania. 

In to-day’s newspapers we read of the proud boast of the 
Soviet Government that a Red army is being trained to protect 
and advance the interests of the so-called proletariat against the 
capitalist nations of the world. We have been reading of the 
determined effort of the Russian Government to crush out the 
last vestige of religion in that country. And now there comes 
to our ears with gathering force the reports of an ambitious 
5-year program, the materialization of which would flood Ameri- 
ean markets with the convict-made goods of a government gone 
mad with desire for power and without scruple as to the method 
of its attainment. I, for one, believe that it becomes the duty 
of the representatives of American industry and of industrial 
workers to see to it that the plans of the soviet schemers are foiled. 
If the reports are true, that the coal and the lumber which are 
now being imported into this country are produced by convict 
labor, the United States authorities have the power to handle 
the matter. In its issue of February 23, the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger carried a statement from the pen of Henry D. Baker, 
formerly American commercial attaché to Russia, that those 
commodities imported in growing volume in this country were 
the products of convict labor. Mr. Baker also elaborated in 
detail on the plan of the Soviet Government to use prison and 
forced labor to promote production required for its program of 
raising cash abroad. I learn that the Customs Service Bureau 
has been advised of recent articles published in London news- 
papers in relation to the hardships of prisoners at work in large 
Russian timber camps. An agent of the United States Treasury 
in London has also advised his home office of reports, which he 
could not confirm, to the effect that convict labor was also being 
used in the coal mines of Russia. Inasmuch as I have already 
pointed out that the United States customs laws exclude from 
importation to this country all products produced by prison or 
forced labor, I think a situation presents itself which calls for 
immediate action. 

It is my understanding that the question has been referred 
to the legal branch of the customhouse service and I, for one, 
insist that the importers of any Russian goods be compelled to 
produce satisfactory evidence that the goods in question have 
not been produced by prison labor and, in the event evidence to 
that effect is not furnished, clearance to the same at all Ameri- 
can ports of entry be denied. 

Although only about 250,000 tons of Russian coal were im- 
ported into America in 1929, indications are that this amount 
will be doubled in 1930, and it is said that the development of 
the Russian program would result in the importation of three or 
four million tons within a relatively short period. The plan of 
the soviet is to send to this country its increasing surplus of 
coal. This coal enters the United States free of customs duties 
and for the reason that the industry is a government monopoly 
it does not have to be operated at a profit. The big idea of the 
Soviet Government is to secure cash and any such item as 
depletion, which must be taken into account by American pro- 
ducers, is quite unnecessary in the Russian scheme of things. 

The Russian miner receives but a ruble a day, and that means 
a present purchasing power of about 17 cents a day in American 
money. The Russian miner has no alternative. If he does not 
work for that wage, he does not receive one of those cards, 
without which he is unable to purchase any of the necessaries 
of life at the government stores. He also does not have the 
right to unionize against the government or to strike. There is 
no work in Russia other than work under the monopoly of the 
government, which controls all work. 
have said, he must work at the rate of 17 cents a day or starve. 

We all know of the more or less unhappy plight of our coal 
industry due to the well-known fact that there are “too many 
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In other words, as I. 
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mines and too many miners,” and it does not require any far 
cry to picture the evils that would follow in the wake of more 
serious competition with a product that is produced at the Rus- 
sian wage. I can think of no more effective way for the Soviet 
Government to develop a communistie attitude on the part of 
American miners than to create a situation whereby American 
coal would compete with coal produced by labor that was receiv- 
ing 17 cents a day. Regurdless of the disastrous effect it would 
have on American industry, the issue I would raise concerns the 
very serious effect it would have on the morale of our sturdy 
miners who have already suffered in no small measure from 
an economic situation over which the industry itself had no 
control. I demand that this situation shall not be aggravated 
by the competition to which I have referred, and I would cau- 
tion everyone not to minimize this situation on the ground that 
the present importation was relatively insignificant, It is a 
beginning and I have always held to the theory that the proper 
time to operate was before the disease reached serious propor- 
tions. No far reach of the imagination is required to visualize 
the magnitude of Russian importations within the next decade 
if the present policy of the soviet is pursued with its present 
degree of relentlessness. It is all very well to prate about the 
danger of openly antagonizing the Soviet Government but I, 
for one, have no qualms on that score. If there is a law in the 
statute books, as there is, that no products of convict or forced 
labor shall be imported into this country, I demand that that law 
be enforced. There are no “ifs” and “ands” concerning this 
entire matter. It is an open-and-shut proposition, and action at 
once is imperative. It should be a simple matter to determine 
whether or not forced or convict labor is producing coal and 
lumber which are now being shipped to America from a govern- 
ment which has already declared war on religion and which 
boasts of the mobilization of a red army of millions to destroy 
the so-called capitalist governments of the world in the name of 
the common people of whom, as a matter of fact, that very 
government is a mortal enemy. 

Free men shall not compete with the slaves of a godless 
government, 


THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for eight minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, the 
Massachusetts Members, after the recent by-election in Massa- 
chusetts, seem dizzy and rattled. Massachusetts—there she 
stands—on her head! [Laughter.] 

My good friend from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER] made a 
little attack on the Democrats this morning. Now, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts is usually a very logical gentleman, 
especially on the question of the Navy. But to-day on the 
tariff! he was just about as clear as the clouds. He calls up the 
famous wire sent out by the Democratic candidate to Mr. 
Raskob, and sees inconsistency when some of the Democrats 
who responded to Mr. Raskob voted against the Hawley tariff. 
The Democratic candidates for Congress did not wire Mr. Ras- 
kob that they would vyote for any bill. When we wired Mr. 
Raskob we did not understand that our action would be con- 
trolled by a lobby. We only wired Raskob but the gentleman 
from Massachusetts sold his soul to Mr. Grunpy. What was 
the so-called Hawley tariff bill? Was it a tariff bill? No. It 
was just wholesale depredation by statute. [Applause.] 

I have some respect for the gunman who goes out-and takes 
his chances when he holds his gun up to the brow of his victim, 
but I have no respect for the man who holds up his victims 
through the instrumentality of a lobby. 

The delay of tariff legislation lies at the door of three men, 
namely, Mr, Tinson, Mr. SNELL, and Mr. Hawiey. They did 
not consider that the House had any intelligence. They thought 
the House should have no discretion. They were afraid that 
the House would yield to the demands of the people and inter- 
fere with the lobby masterpiece. The fault lies with the Re- 
publican leadership of the House. They thought they could get 
away with anything they tried to put over. 

We legislated wholly in the dark. The Democrats could not 
get in and did not have a look-in on the Committee on Ways 
and Means when the Hawley bill was framed. The Members of 
this House, duly elected by the people of the country, could 
get nothing to show to the people, yet the lobby got in and got 
in their work. [Applause.] 

The Massachusetts election has forced the President to enter- 
tain Members of Congress at breakfast. I do not know what he 
is feeding them. President Coolidge used to feed them flap- 
jacks. I think President Hoover is giving them flip-flops. 
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[Laughter.] President Hoover’s views are like a railroad or 
steamboat time-table—subject to change without notice. 

The public is not concerned as to how Democratic Members 
voted on the tariff bill. That is in the Recorp. What the coun- 
try wants to know is just what kind of a tariff bill the Presi- 
dent wants. The public wants to know what he thinks is the 
right kind of a tariff bill. What did he tell Messrs. HAWLEY 
and SNELL and Tison? The public requests him to tell. 
Added to that request, the public can make another request, 
and that is that Mr. Hoover will come out of the President's 
breakfast room some morning and tell the country how he stands 
on the question of prohibition. [Laughter and applause.] 

OVERPRODUCTION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the subject of overproduction 
and unemployment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, in the same order 
by which grammarians effect the comparison of adjectives, pro- 
ceeding from the positive to the superlative degree, some wags 
have determined the gradations and the relative value of each 
of a certain group of professional pests in our county as liars, 
damn liars, and statisticians. This specimen of the genus homo 
afflicts all races and has come not with good tidings of a great 
joy but as a contentious curse, a breeder of strife into many 
families and clans. 

Only one palliating circumstance may be offered as an excuse 
for their continued existence in a Republic whose fundamental 
guarantee to every citizen is the pursuit of life, liberty, and 
happiness. And that excuse is that they have in their pernicious 
and damnable activity played no favorites, for they have been un- 
sparing to all, the young and the old, the virile and active, the 
blind, the lame, and halt, regardless of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. But we shall “hot squat” them some 
day, for it is clear that the electric chair is yearning for them. 
Their doom is certain, for after all most of us who can spell, if 
we can not read and write, know the homely philosophy and wis- 
dom that lies in the melancholy reflection of prose: 

That nought is a nought, 
And figger is a figger; 
All for the white man 


And none for the nigger. 
Figures do not lie, but they practice some rare and peculiar 


deceits on their victims and even on some of their votaries. Of 
course, mathematics is not an exact science in all of its ramifi- 
cations, aS many of its professors solemnly and ponderously pro- 
claim, One potato is not like another potato either in conforma- 
tion, size, or weight. 

And the same may be said of apples and of everything else 
that come from the factory, field, farm, and mine, as the orators 
used to have it. One dollar is not the same either in its desire 
not to roam in search of adventure or its purchasing power in 
the pocket of Sandy McPherson as when in the trousers of 
Dooley or Hennessy. By these observations do not believe that 
I am ready to lead or eyen join a lynching party the purpose 
of which is to patriotically exterminate the pests, extirpate 
them root, branch, and all. In some instances figures, percent- 
ages, and statistics when agreed to by the experts themselves 
may be of same value as a test tube by which to ascertain ap- 
proximately anyhow what is in the reservoir. I think I would 
protest as far as safety would permit against the summary 
execution of all the varmints, as I haye a weakness for figures, 
when I think the statistics and percentages will prove my case. 

And anenf, as my friend Watton Moorr would say, of these 
few brief remarks, let me give you a few words from a friend 
that has not lost the common touch as friend Kipling hath it. 
The words are so well chosen that I make them my own. 

The United States stands ahead of all other countries in pros- 
perity and material well-being. Our institutions are held to be 
vindicated because they have brought to us this unique degree 
of wealth. So runs the current rhetoric of spokesmen for things 
as they are. 

In his “ Republic” Plato suggested that a society which had 
achieved only material well-being was far from the top of 
the ladder of social and cultural development. He was harsh 
enough to suggest that pigs would be satisfied with material 
comforts, 

Those who honestly believe us to be prosperous have usually 
based their generalizations on bank and corporate earnings, on 
the number of skyscrapers erected, on the number of automobiles 
manufactured, on the increase in millionaires, and the emergence 
of billionaires, These are all significant symptoms, to be sure, 
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but no assessment of prosperity can well ignore the state of 
the mass of the people. 

The February issue of Facts for Workers, published by the 
Labor Bureau of New York City, gives us some cogent material 
bearing on the question. It computes a “ minimum of health and 
decency budget,” with the cost of living based on December, 
1929, prices. The budget involves only a leyel of expenditure 
“below which a family can not go without danger of physical 
and moral deterioration.” It is estimated that such a budget 
for a family of five would run to $2,069.09. The budget which 
would embrace a minimum of comforts runs from $2,500 to 
$3,500. 

How capable are the workers of attaining these standards by 
virtue of their income? 

According to the latest figures—1928—the average yearly wage 
was $1,898. This figure includes, however, many high-salaried 
professional men and employees. In manufactures in 1927 the 
average yearly income for wage earners was only $1,300. That 
is only little more than half the minimum of the health and 
decency budget. 

Several millions are out of work and earning nothing. Even 
many of the skilled workers do not attain an income sufficient 
to meet this minimum of a health budget, and few indeed can 
enjoy the minimum of a comfort budget. 

The lot of the small farmer throughout the Nation has been 
notoriously bad since the deflation of war-time prices. Prof. 
W. E. Dodd, of the University of Chicago, fears our farmers may 
sink to the level of a servile European peasantry. 

We are here blaming no one, nor are we suggesting any 
remedies. We are confronting a fact, not a theory. 

American prosperity can not be evaluated solely in terms of 
Bar Harbor, Miami, the New York skyline, or headlines about 
the income-tax receipts. We must picture the common man as 
well. He seems a trifle down at the heels. 

To believe that a compilation of debatable and questionable 
statistics can cure an industrial depression makes the victim of 
such a hallucination ready for the conviction that mumps can be 
cured by learning the alphabet. 

Anent the observation of Professor Dodd and drifting from 
Kipling to Omar, the moving finger writes—for, of course, when 
big business has expanded or exploited, as some have at indus- 
trial and commercial! fields—why not invade agriculture and put 
the present owners and tenants on a day wage scale? Is that 
not what happened in Rome when she became rich and fat and 
her big men left their farms and took to their villas on the 
sides of the Seven Hills? Did they not introduce the system 
of latta fundia into the operation of agriculture, and did not that 
system wreck that vast power that held the world in awe and 
almost make it one with Nineveh and Tyre? But as interest- 
ing as history may be to readers, when did it ever furnish an 
example that was followed? And when did the tongue of the 
statesmen ever save a nation that was tottering to its destruc- 
tion and fall? 

We must do what our salvation requires us to do and make 
it to our interest to save ourselves and those that are to follow 
us by taking advantage of and using what no other people, 
ancient or modern, possessed, to the extent that we enjoy the 
blessing of a vast public-school system and its extension, a free 
press and library adjunct, and regulate tendencies which, if 
permitted to flow on unchecked and unrestrained, will carry us 
on to destruction like the waters of the Mississippi that become 
uncontrollable when the snow melts in the springtime and joins 
the rainfall between the Alleghenies and the Rockies and madly 
rush on their way to the Gulf of Mexico. 

In other words, do not look to Congress for relief until you 
have molded a well-defined public opinion on any subject 
wherein the Federal legislative body has the power to act. And 
then it can translate into statutory form that which you, the 
people, have determined is the panacea for the ill or ills that 
plague you. Which means that this is an answer to the wise 
men who shout for Congress to give prosperity to the country 
and bring back normalcy, and so forth. 

Something will be done, however, for it can not be that a 
people who have builded this mighty fabric before which the 
glory that was of Greece and the grandeur of Rome pales into 
insignificance can not find a way out of the present depression. 
As a result of the concentration of the biggest minds of the coun- 
try on the subject, we will discover the cause and possibly some- 
thing like a remedy for these so-called cycles of depression. 

I know that, slightly altering a celebrated sentence to meet 
the requirements of this address, if I could be instrumental in 
eradicating this deepest stain, unemployment, from the char- 
acter of our civilization, I would not exchange the grand satis- 
faction which I should enjoy for all the triumphs ever decreed 
to the most successful conqueror. Of course, too much booze 
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is bad; too much song is bad; too much money is bad, as wit- 
nesseth Midas, at whose touch eyerything turned to gold and 
who prayed the gods for relief when even the air he breathed 
and the words he tried to utter turned to gold; and yet there 
are fools among us, including your orator, who are puzzled at 
the operation of the law of a civilization that ordains that we 
shall starve in the face of plenty and prosper and grow fat 
when confronted by scarcity. 

And what is our problem—what is the cause of the present 
depression? Is it because, as some have asserted, that Ameri- 
eans have exhausted their cash and credit purchasing power by 
mortgaging their future through installment buying? I do not 
think so; and that is proven by me, strange as it may appear, 
from the anathemas I have hurled at the statisticians by in- 
forming you that the Department of Commerce—a temple of 
facts, figures, statistics, and information—has conveyed to me 
that the total realized income of the people of the continental 
United States, estimated in current dollars, was $89,419,000,000 
in 1928; an increase in 10 years of $23,470,000,000, and more 
than trebling the income realized 20 years ago. In 1928 the 
share of the entrepreneurs (including many farmers, small 
merchants, physicians, lawyers, and real-estate agents) was 
$38,296,000,000. Wage earners received $32,235,000,000, salaried 
workers $17,823,000,000, while the amount paid the recipients 
of pensions and compensations fell off $1,065,000,000, making 
the total income of employees $51,123,000,000. Incidentally, the 
1928 figures show that employees added $13,423,600,000 to their 
1922 income, while the entrepreneurs’ income was only increased 
by $10,071,000,000. 

A discussion of installment selling by Prof. Melvin T. Cope- 
land, of Harvard, published in “Recent Economie Changes” 
shows that installment selling is in no sense new; that the total 
volume of installment sales in relation to total volume of retail 
business was somewhere near 15 per cent in 1925 and 1926, and 
less than 15 per cent in 1927. Professor Copeland discusses the 
method of finance companies and states that “ public attention 
thus was attracted in such a manner as to give an exaggerated 
impression of the new development.” 

There is no doubt, however, accepting the foregoing figures 
as evidence that we have pledged our future to a considerable 
extent, but that factor in the problem should not and will not 
prevent a resumption of business and trade all along, every 
time within a very few months, 

But a few things are certain as a result of the present tem- 
porary debacle. The old-age pension plan advocated by a rela- 
tively few noble souls has gained a far more friendly considera- 
tion from many who have recently felt the depressing influence 
of hard times, though they live and breathe, in fact and in theory, 
in a different groove from that occupied by the hewer of wood 
and the drawer of water, 

And another thing is slowly coming into the national con- 
sciousness, and that is that there is nothing like a fair, just, 
or equitable division of the wealth produced in our country 
from year to year, and that this is an unhealthy condition, 
beeause, obviously, to the extent the masses are deprived of 
their birthright is the purehasing power of the -many im- 
paired. Giyen a chance, the wherewithal, the millions would 
buy to such an extent that our domestic commerce would 
adyeance and increase by leaps and bounds. Let me at this 
point reiterate a statement I made here on the floor about two 
years ago: 


Mr. Speaker, yast as our imports and exports are, they are relatively 


but a small part of our total commerce, foreign and domestic. And 
while that foreign commerce is greatly to be wished and much to be 
eared for, still if the necessities of some tremendous requirements 
demanded it we could live within ourselves and bid defiance to the rest 
of the world. Should we ever be pushed to it from any threat from 
beyond the Atlantic or the Pacific we could, with a waterway system 
properly developed to meet the great demands that would be made upon 
it, so arrange our lines, without any great economic disturbance, to live 
among ourselves. Our domestic commerce would maintain the Republic 
financially, commercially, and socially until troubled nights of danger 
were over. For that domestic commerce, great as it is to-day, may be 
doubled, trebled, and quadrupled within the next 10 years. For, Mr. 
Speaker, our civilization will not have justified itself until every home in 
America, and throughout the world for that matter, is a home in the 
finest and noblest sense of the word, a home with suficient rooms to 
make for that home life which is essential to the life of America. Every 
home should have a bathroom, be lighted by electricity for heating and 
cogking purposes. Our waterfalls throughout the country will some day 
be utilized to make for that power which will transmit electric energy 
to every household in the Republic, Upon the walis should be pictures 
that will ennoble the thought of the boy and girls in that home. Every 
parlor should be ornamented with statuary to stimulate the imagination 
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of children to do noble things. There should be rugs and carpets upon 
the floor, There should be, musical instruments; and upon every table 
there should be an abundance of foodstuffs so as to make for a great, 
healthy, vigorous America. It should be a land flowing with milk and 
honey so that its citizenry, men and women, will be willing to fight for 
it as a land that they will have an even better cause than now to love 
for the great blessings that will spring from its life. 

The point I wish to make is that our domestic commerce is yet in its 
infancy and that its proper promotion, particularly In the way of 
encouraging finer homes, will make for a demand upon our factories that 
will keep their wheels revolving and humming, making sweetest music 
to the ears of a vast number of employees who will be happy in the good 
wages they will receive and the fact that they are adding to the pleas- 
ures of their countrymen by the generous output from their mills. 


Reduce unemployment by putting the idle men to work, and 
thereby keep alive the purchasing power of the masses. It is 
the best way you can spend your money, big fellow, even if 
you regard it as an expenditure, though it may be regarded as 
good insurance, if not an investment. It is better than hoard- 
ing it up and letting your executors and trustees build libraries, 
however laudable that purpose under ordinary cireumstances. 

Let us go as the little insect popularly known as the tumbler 
said to the cotton bale after he had sipped a little of tequila 
down there on the Rio Grande. 

There will be more wealth for the big boys, so do not be 
afraid; put the idle fellows to work. For as Macaulay in that 
chapter captioned “ The State of Society in England in 1685” 
says: 
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In every experimental science there is a tendency to perfection. 
every human being there is a wish to ameliorate his own condition. 


These two principles have often sufficed, even when counter- 
acted by great public calamities and by bad institutions. to carry 
civilization rapidly forward. No ordinary misfortune, no ordi- 
nary misgovernment, will do so much to make a nation wretched 
as the constant progress of physical knowledge and the constant 
effort of every man to better himself will do to make a nation 
prosperous. It has often been found that profuse expenditures, 
heavy taxation, absurd commercial restrictions, corrupt tribu- 
nals, disastrous wars, seditious persecutions, conflagrations, 
inundations, have not been able to destroy capital so fast as 
the exertions of private citizens have been able to create it. 
This progress—the increase in national wealth—having con- 
tinued during many ages, became at length, about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, portentously rapid and has proceeded 
during the nineteenth with accelerated velocity. 

How would the great English historian express himself if he 
lived in America to-day and were writing of the increase in 
national wealth during the last 80 years? And yet the growth 
of both England and the United States may be checked, for, 
according to the same author, there will come a time in the 
history of England when a traveler from far away New Zealand 
will sketch the ruins of the tower from a broken arch of London 
Bridge. 

But as Farragut said in Mobile Bay: “ Damn the torpedoes; 
full speed ahead.” Open the factory doors and keep the men 
going. But let us study new methods and determine to live as 
long as we can. Take counsel of ourselves and ascertain the 
true course and then steer by it. 

Two years ago the American Federation of Labor held their 
annual convention in New Orleans. 

In my judgment the most convincing speeches ever delivered 
were made there by William Green and the high lights of the 
federation in behalf of a 5-day week, not only to secure for 
labor the blessings of that leisure which would contribute to 
the intellectual advancement of the Nation and the home life of 
families but in order to prevent the inevitable destruction of 
the capitalistic class by the machines it has produced even as 
the monster created by Frankenstein destroyed its master. 
Those great speeches require no indorsemrent or elaboration, 
except to show the spread of an idea, so great that it will 
eventually put all things under its feet. 

Let me pay William Green a deserved and just tribute for that 
great New Orleans speech by saying to my countrymen— 

Bow down thine ear and hear the words of the wise and apply thine 
heart unto my knowledge. 


My fellow Members, the greatest enemy America has, the 
greatest menace to our future, is the triple-headed monster, un- 
employment, poverty, vice. Let us gird our loins for the fight 
that means the extermination of Cerberus on earth and un- 
chained, so that peace on earth to men of good will will be 
nearer to the hearts of men and women, who even in the nights 
of despair have not faltered in their hope of the promised land 
and the glories of the day that is to come. 


In 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. Wurzpacnu, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 

absence, for three weeks, on account of urgent business affairs. 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 46 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
February 25, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, February 25, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide for research work in connection with the utiliza- 
tion of agricultural products other than forest products. (H. R. 
194.) 

COMMITTEE ON ELECTION OF PRESIDENT, VICE PRESIDENT, AND 

REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 


(10.30 a. m.) 


Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States fixing the commencement of the ternrs of President and 
Vice President and Members of Congress and fixing the time of 
the assembling of Congress (H. J. Res. 9 and 25). 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States with reference to the election of the President and Vice 
President (H. J. Res. 216). 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10 a, m.) 

To authorize participation by the United States in the Inter- 
parliamentary Union (H, J. Res. 230). 

To provide for the expenses of a delegation of the United 
States to the sixth meeting of the Congress of Military Medicine 
and Pharmacy to be held at Budapest in 1931 (H. J. Res. 253). 

Authorizing the appropriation of the sum of $871,655 as the 
contribution of the United States toward the Christopher Colum- 
bus Memorial Lighthouse at Santo Domingo (H. J. Res. 255). 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To consider branch, chain, and group banking as provided in 
House Resolution 141. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10 a, m.) 
To consider proposed legislation relating to Muscle Shoals, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
4198, A bill to authorize the exchange of certain lands adjoining 
the Catoosa Springs (Ga.) Target Range; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 739). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. VESTAL: Committee on Patents. H. R. 10076. A bill 
to amend sections 476, 482, and 4934 of the Revised Statutes, 
sections 1 and 14 of the trade-mark act of February 20, 1905, as 
amended and section 1 (b) of the trade-mark act of March 19, 
1920, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
740). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 9676. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
certain public works at the United States Naval Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; without amendment (Rept. No. 741). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on Education. H. R. 
10175. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for 
the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in 
industry or otherwise and their return to civil employment,” 
approved June 2, 1920, as amended; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 742). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATH BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 885. A bill for 
the relief of George F. Newhart, Clyde Hahn, and David McCor- 
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mick; with amendment (Rept. No. 743). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
939. A bill for the relief of Mary J. Dee; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 744). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1057. A bill for 
the relief of John W., Adair; with amendment (Rept. No. 745). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BLACK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1696. A bill for 
the relief of Lieut. Timothy J. Mulcahy, Supply Corps, United 
States Navy; without amendment (Rept. No. 746). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1724. A bill for 
the relief of Margaret Lemley; without amendment (Rept. No. 
747). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
3072. A bill for the relief of Peterson-Colwell (Inc.); with 
amendment (Rept. No. 748). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. GUYER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7205. A bill for 
the relief of Lamirah F. Thomas; with amendment (Rept. No. 
749). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 655. A 
bill for the relief of Guy E. Tuttle; with amendment (Rept. No. 
750). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 5962. A 
bill for the relief of R. E. Marshall; with amendment (Rept. No. 
751). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 7464. A 


bill for the relief of Robert R. Strelow; with amendment (Rept. 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


No. 752). 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7166) granting a pension to Hugh B. Mitchell; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8349) granting an increase of pension to Al- 
fretta Hollister; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 7663) granting an increase of pension to Caron 
Emma Tulle; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 10207) to provide for the 
annual enrollment of aliens and to amend and supplement 
naturalization laws, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10208) to amend the law relative to the 
citizenship and naturalization of married women, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 10209) authorizing the 
appropriation of $100,000 for the erection of a monument or 
other form of memorial at Jasper Spring, Chatham County, 
Ga., to mark the spot where Sergt. William Jasper, a Revolu- 
tionary hero, fell; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HALE: A bill (H. R. 10210) to provide for certain 
men discharged from the Navy between the dates of November 
11, 1918, and July 1, 1925, the benefits of men transferred to the 
Fleet Naval Reserve after 16 years’ service; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 10211) to provide for a 
more equitable distribution of the earnings of Federal reserve 
banks; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 10212) to define the 
status of ex-officers who served in Regular Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps during the emergency period of the World War; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 10218) granting the 
consent of Congress to rebuild and reconstruct and to maintain 
and operate the existing railroad bridge across the Cumberland 
River near the town of Burnside, in the State of Kentucky; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 10214) to authorize the 
erection of an addition to the existing Veterans’ Bureau hos- 
pital plant No. 101, St. Cloud, Minn., and to authorize the appro- 
priation therefor; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 
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By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 10215) to provide funds for 
cooperation with the school board at Browning, Mont., in the 
extension of the high-school building to be available to Indian 
children of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: A bill (H, R. 10216) authoriz- 
ing per capita payments to the Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 10217) granting travel pay 
and other allowances to certain soldiers of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War and the Philippine insurrection who were discharged 
in the Philippines; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAAS: A bill (H. R. 10218) to amend section 1709 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended by the act of March 3, 1911 
(36 Stat. 1083), and section 304 of the Budget and Accounting 
Act, 1921 (42 Stat. 24); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A resolution (H. Res. 167) for the 
appointment of a select committee of five Members of the House 
to inquire into old-age pensions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. McMILLAN; Concurrent resolution (H. Con, Res, 22) 
authorizing the appointment of a joint committee of Congress to 
attend the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the city of 
Charleston, S. C., and the two hundred and sixtieth anniversary 
of the founding of Carolina under the lord proprietors, at 
Charleston on April 10-18, 1930; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 256) to author- 
ize participation by the United States in the Interparliamentary 
Union; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDRICH: A bill (H. R. 10219) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Garlick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 10220) granting an increase of 
pension to Susie Elgreta Henderson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 10221) granting a pension 
to Achsah A. Barnes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 10222) for the relief of 
Gordon B. Enders; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 10223) granting an increase 
of pension to Matilda A. Armes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 10224) granting a pension to 
Charles F. Foote; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 10225) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Bryant; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10226) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Noll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 10227) granting a pension 
to Mary Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 10228) for the relief of Harold 
Luce; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10229) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth A. Hayes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 10230) granting 
a pension to Irl E. Moats; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MONTET: A bill (H. R. 10231) providing for the 
examination and preliminary survey of Bayou Cocodrie, Bayou 
Courtableau, Bayou Boeuf, and Bayou Teche, in the State of 
Louisiana; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. NEWHALL: A bill (H. R. 10232) for the relief of 
Cary Dawson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 10238) for 
the relief of Sarah S. Callender; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. OWENS: A bill (H. R. 10234) granting a pension to 
Evelyn W. Ellis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYDPR: A bill (H. R. 10235) granting an 
increase of pension to Josephine E. Kellinbarger; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: A bill (H. R. 10236) authorizing the 
redemption by the United States Treasury of certain docu- 
mentary revenue stamps now held by L. J. Powers; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 10237) for the relief 
of Goebel Garrison, alias Thomas Adams; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr, SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 10238) granting an increase 
in pension to Roxina Carroll; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (H. R. 10289) granting a pension 
to Malvina Niederriter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 10240) granting a pension to 
Ellen J. Lewis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 10241) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Camblin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10242) granting an increase of pension 
to Elvira Frazier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10243) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine C. Montgomery; to the Commitee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10244) 
granting a pension to Sarah R. Black; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 10245) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John S. Souter; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R, 10246) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver T. Butler; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10247) granting a pension to Beverly A. 
Foster ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 257) 
for the relief of James F. Martin, postmaster at Santa Claus, 
Ind. ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4994. Petition of Hebrew Orthodox Rabbis of the United 
States and Canada, protesting against the passage of any regis- 
tration law for immigrants and aliens; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

4995. By Mr. BACON: Petition of residents of Long Island 
and New York City, favoring the passage of legislation for the 
exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District of Columbia ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4996. By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: Petition of citizens of 
Hot Springs and Platte County, Wyo., requesting Congress to 
increase the pensions of veterans of the Spanish-American War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4997. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of H. Shellhart and 71 
other citizens of Chicago, IIL, favoring the passage of House 
bill 2562, to provide for increased pensions for veterans of the 
Spanish-American War period; to& the Committee on Pensions. 

4998. By. Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of certain citizens of 
Middlesex County, Mass., praying for the enactment of House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4999. By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of Joseph E. Schimmel, 
of Sauquoit, N. Y., and others, expressing approval of pending 
bills providing for increased rates of pension to Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5000. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of the City Council of Car- 
bondale, Ili, urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5001. By Mr. GARNER: Petition of citizens of Laredo, Tex., 
in favor of increased pension to those who served in the Spanish 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5002. By Mr. GLYNN: Petition of the board of aldermen of 
the city of New Haven, Conn., requesting Congress to take favor- 
able action on House Joint Resolution 167 directing the Presi- 
dent to proclaim October 11 of each year as General Pulaski's 
memorial day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5008. Also, petition of various citizens and voters of Torring- 
ton, Conn., urging an increase in pensions for the veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5004. Also, petition of various citizens of the town of Cole- 
brook River, Conn., urging the passage of legislation which 
would increase the rates of pension for veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

$005. By Mr. HALSEY: Petition of W. A. Waldron and others 
of the sixth congressional district of Missouri urging speedy 
consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 
providing for increased pensions for Spanish War yeterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

5006. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of Bradley W. 
Young and 500 more residents of Spokane, Wash., for passage 
of House bill 7884 providing from exemption of dogs from vivi- 
section; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5007. By Mr. HOGG: Petition of Spanish War veterans and 
other public-spirited citizens of Fort Wayne, Ind., urging early 
consideration and passage of legislation to increase pensions 
paid to Spanish War veterans and their dependents; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5008. By Mr. IRWIN: Petition of Henry Cheatham and others 
of Venice, Ill., urging the enactment of Senate bill 476 and House 
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bill 2562 in the Seventy-first Congress; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5009. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of Purina Mills, 
R. E. Cowan, manager Fort Worth branch, Fort Worth, Tex., 
indorsing House bill 5634; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

5010. Also, petition of Hon. Leonard Tillotson, general man- 
ager Brazos River conservation and reclamation district, Austin, 
Tex., indorsing House bill 9335; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

5011. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of the Cooperative Creamery 
Association and Cooperative Stock Shipping Association, of 
Litchfield, Minn., asking for a tariff on vegetables; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

5012. Also, petition of Cooperative Creamery Association, of 
Fairfax, Minn., asking that the Army and other governmental 
institutions use only American butter; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

5013. Also, petition of the Willnrar Chapter of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League, Willmar, Minn., urging passage of the Shipstead- 
Newton-Nolan bill; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

5014. By Mr. LAMPERT: Resolution adopted by the Wiscon- 
sin State Board of Vocational Education, indorsing the rehabili- 
tation bill, H. R. 7138; to the Committee on Education. 

5015. By Mr. MAGRADY: Petition of Charles T. Baker and 
52 other citizens, of Sunbury, Pa., favoring Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing increased rates of pension for Span- 
ish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5016. Also, petition signed by Reynold E. Bainbridge and 69 
other citizens of Shamokin, Pa., favoring Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing increased rates of pension for Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5017. Also, petition signed by Edward Gallagher and 76 other 
citizens, of Milton, Pa., favoring Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, providing increased rates of pension for Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5018. By Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: Petition of W. L. Gaylor and 
25 citizens of St. Louis, Mo., urging favorable passage of House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5019. By Mr. REED of New York: Memorial of common 
council, city of Dunkirk, N. Y., memoralizing Congress to enact 
House Joint Resolution 167 directing the President of the 
United States to proclaim October 11 of each year as General 
Pulaski’s memorial day for the observance and commemoration 
of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 

5020, By Mr. REID of Illinois: Petition of Fred L. Dewey 
and 77 other citizens of Crystal Lake, IN., urging the speedy 
consideration and passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 
476 providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5021. By Mr. SLOAN: Petition in behalf of J. D. Wolfe and 
55 others, in re Seyenty-first Congress bills, S. 476 and H. R. 
2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5022. By Mr. SPEARING: Petition of numerous citizens of 
New Orleans with reference to bills providing for increased 
rates of pensions to men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

5023. By Mr. SWING: Petition of Frank W. Schwitz and 
50 residents of San Diego City and County, indorsing House 
bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5024. By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: Petition of citizens 
of Knoxville, Tenn., indorsing the bill for the exemption of dogs 
from vivisection ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE 
Turspay, February 25, 1930 


(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


The 


Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 


Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 


Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
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Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 

Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Giass Kean 
Glenn Keyes 

Goff La Follette 
Goldsborough McCulloch 
Gould McKellar 
Greene McMaster Simmons Wheeler 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine] is necessarily detained from the Sen- 
ate by illness, I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. REED], who are delegates from the United States to 
the Naval Arms Conference meeting in London, England. 

Mr, SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] is unavoidably 
absent. This announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. HBighty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present, 


PETITIONS 
The VICE PRESIDENT subsequently laid before the Senate 
the following resolution of the Legislature of the State of Utah, 


which was referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency : 


MeNar 
Metcal 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 


Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Waterman 


Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 


Jones Ransdell 


Robinson, Ind, 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge Watson 


House Concurrent Memorial 1. By Mr. Burton 
Memorial petitioning the Congress of the United States to amend sec- 
tion 5219, United States Revised Statutes, so as to authorize the State 
of Utah to impose a just and equitable tax upon national banks 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in 

Congress assembled: 

Whereas the tax system of the State of Utah, as applied to national 
banks, bas been rendered inefféctive by judicial construction and appli- 
cation of section 5219, United States Revised Statutes: Be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Utah, in special session 
convened, That Congress be, and is hereby, memorialized to amend sec- 
tion 5219, United States Revised Statutes, to permit any State to devise 
and apply a reasonable and equitable plan of bank taxation which will 
be consistent and consonant with the system of taxation in such State. 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be directed to forward copies 
of this memorial to the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States and to each member of Utah's delegation in Congress 
with a request that this petition be granted. 


Mr. JONES presented a petition of sundry citizens of Seattle, 
Wash., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War vetera+4s, which was ordered to lie on 
the table, 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of New York, praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War 
veterans, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DILL presented over 150 resolutions adopted by various 
branches of the Federation of Women’s Clubs in the State of 
Washington, favoring the prompt ratification of the proposed 
World Court protocol, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a resolution adopted by the General 
Pulaski Republican Club of the Third Congressional District, of 
Baltimore, Md., favoring the passage of legislation for the appro- 
priate observance and commemoration of October 11 of each year 
in honor of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary War hero, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Baltimore, 
Må., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented the petition of members of the Chester 
River Yacht and Country Club, Chestertown, Md., praying for 
the repeal of the 10 per cent Federal tax on dues and initiation 
fees of athletic and sporting clubs, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

REPORT OF THE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 3487) to provide for the 
acceptance of a donation of land and the construction thereon 
of suitable buildings and appurtenances for the forest products 
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laboratory, and for other purposes, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 222) thereon, 
MAY E KENNEY 

Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred the 
resolution (S. Res. 216) submitted yesterday by Mr. GREENE, 
reported it favorably without amendment, and it was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to May E. 
Kenney, daughter of Ewing W. Kenney, late a laborer under supervision 
of the Secretary of the Senate, a sum equal to six months’ compensation 
at the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum 
to be considered inclusive of funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


RECOMMITTAL OF OMNIBUS BRIDGE BILL 


Mr. DALE. Mr. President, on yesterday, from the Committee 
on Commerce, I reported the bill (H. R. 9806) to authorize the 
construction of certain bridges and to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of other bridges 
over the navigable waters of the United States, known as the 
omnibus bridge bill. This morning several Senators have sug- 
gested that they are extremely anxious to have the bill amended 
before it is brought to the floor of the Senate for consideration. 
Therefore I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be rere- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were placed on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 3693) granting an increase of pension to Mary B. 
Hinchman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 3694) granting an increase of pension to Helen I. 
Tilton (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3695) for the relief of Lucile A. Abbey; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 3696) to amend the act of Congress entitled “An 
act for the prevention of smoke in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes,” enacted February 2, 1899; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 3697) to reduce certain naturalization fees; to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

A bill (S. 3698) granting a pension to John T. Mathews; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3699) for the relief of Robert H. Wilder; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3700) for the relief of Adolph Amilia Gathemann; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 3701) granting a pension to Hamilton Miller; 

A bill (S. 3702} granting a pension to Dora V. Bundy; 

A bill (S. 3703) granting a pension to Ennola Willis; 

A bill (S. 3704) granting a pension to Flora H. Irish; and 

A bill (S. 3705) granting a pension to Squire Benton Conner; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 3706) to further develop an American merchant 
marine, to assure its permanence in the transportation of the 
foreign trade of the United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Commerce, 

3y Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 3707) for the relief of Hans Herman Rudolph; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3708) for the relief of John Irwin; and 

A bill (S. 3709) for the relief of Charles A. Wegner; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PINE: 

A bill (S. 3710) for the relief of Frank S. Nipper; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

A bill (S, 8711) granting an increase of pension to Mallie C, 
Fikes; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 3712) to establish a military record for Charles 
Morton Wilson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3718) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near Cannelton, Ind.; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr, GLENN: 

A bill (S. 3714) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash 
River at Mount Carmel, IlL; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3715) authorizing the State Highway Board of 
Georgia, in cooperation with the State Highway Department 
of South Carolina, the city of Augusta, and Richmond County, 
Ga., to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Savannah River at or near Fifth Street, Augusta, 
Ga.; to the Committee on Commerce, 

AMENDMENTS TO DEFIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, I offer an amendment which 
I intend to propose to House bill 9979, the so-called first de- 
ficiency bill, fiscal year 1930, which has passed the House of 
Representatives and is now before the Senate. This amend- 
ment provides for payment of additional compensation to Ray- 
mond P. Johnson, an employee in the Senate stationery room. 
When the Senate stationery room was reorganized last Sep- 
tember a great deal of additional and technical work was placed 
upon Mr, Johnson. He is now a bonded employee of the Senate 
and one of the most important employees in the stationery room, 
if not the most important. I think the amount asked to be 
paid to Mr. Johnson is only just compensation for extra services 
rendered, and I ask that the proposed amendment may be 
printed and referred to the Committee on Appropriations where 
the deficiency bill is pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will 
be received, printed, and referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. WHEELER submitted an amendment proposing to make 
available $250,000 for the construction of additional hospital 
facilities at Fort William Henry Harrison, Mont., intended to 
be proposed by him to House bill 9979, the first deficiency ap- 
propriation bill for 1930, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL 

Mr. WHEELER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as 
follows: 


On pages 183 and 184, in lieu of the amendment agreed to in the 
Committee of the Whole, as a substitute for paragraph 1301, insert the 
following: 

“Par. 1301. Filaments of rayon or other synthetic textile, single or 
grouped, and yarns of rayon or other synthetic textile, singles, all 
the foregoing not specially provided for, 45 per cent ad valorem; and 
in addition, yarns of rayon or other synthetic textile, plied, shall be 
subject to an additional duty of 5 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That 
none of the foregoing shall be subject to a less duty than 30 cents per 
pound. Any of the foregoing yarns if haying in the singles, 11 turns 
twist per inch, but not more than 32 turns twist per inch, shall be 
assessed at the rate of 50 per cent ad valorem; twisted more than 32 
turns per inch, 55 per cent ad valorem.” 

ROBINS COVE DAM, MARYLAND 

*Mr. TYDINGS. I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
calendar Senate bill 3135, granting the consent of Congress to 
construct a small dam across Robins Cove in Maryland. The 
bill has the approval of all the departments. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it does not lead to any discussion, very well. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It will not iead to any discussion. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3185) granting the 
consent of Congress to Helena S. Raskob to construct a dam 
across Robins Cove, a tributary of Chester River, Queen Annes 
County, Md., which had been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce with an amendment, 

The amendment was, on page 1, line 10, after the figures 
“ 1899,” to insert a colon and the following proviso: “ Provided, 
That this act shall not be construed to authorize the use of such 
dam to develop water power or generate hydroelectric energy,” 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
Helena S. Raskob, and her successors and assigns, to constr=e? and 
maintain a dam at a point on her property across Robins Cove, a small 
tributary of the Chester River, near the town of Centreville, in the 
county of Queen Annes, in the State of Maryland, in accordance with 
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the provisions of section 9 of the river and harbor act, approved March 
8, 1899: Provided, That this act shall not be construed to authorize the 
use of such dam to develop water power or generate hydroelectric 
energy. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


OHIO RIVER BRIDGE AT OWENSBORO, KY. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of a bill extending the time for the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River between Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, 
Ind. The time expires to-morrow and immediate action is 
necessary. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3297) to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Ohio River approximately midway between 
the cities of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind., and it was 
read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio River approximately midway 
between the cities of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind., authorized to 
be built by E. T. Franks, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, 
by an act of Congress approved February 26, 1929, afe hereby extended 
one and three years, respectively, from February 26, 1930, 

See, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND THE TARIFF 


Mr, HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp an article written by H. E. Miles, 
chairman of the Fair Tariff League. The article is most illumi- 
nating and interesting, dealing as it does with a tariff on agri- 
cultural products. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

WHAT THE Tartrr Doss To THE SOUTH 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 20, 1930. 


$1, 247, 525, 000 
494, 743, 000 
41, 818, 000 

5, 587, 000 

109, 783, 000 
45, 820, 000 


The South loses from the tariff. 
Southern farmers lose 

Florida loses. 

Florida farmers lose 

Georgia loses 

Georgia farmers los 

Texas loses 177, 601, 000 
Texas farmers lose. 66, 602, 000 

The above estimates are based upon studies of Florida, Georgia, and 
Texas, made with the utnrost care and mindful of every consideration 
and participated in by many of the best experts In the Government 
employ in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Tariff Com- 
mission and elsewhere and by trade and other authorities throughout 
the country. 

It calculates that the consumption of general manufactured products, 
store merchandise, ete., is only two-thirds as great per capita in the 
South as in the North and the consumption of dairy products only 
one-half as great. 

It takes the exhaustive calculations on these three States and spreads 
them, per capita, over all the Southern States In the belief that a 
composite of these three States is fairly representative of the South as 
a whole. It omits, however, from the general estimate Florida’s gain 
of $3,340,000 on early vegetables, because this large gain is peculiar 
to Florida only. It includes, however, Texas's tariff gain on early vege- 
tables, $1,442,000, which, apportioned over the entire South, allows 
approximately $7,400,000 as the gain to the South from the tariff on 
early vegetables. ‘This is doubtless somewhat excessive but in a rela- 
tively inconsequential amount. 

The crucial fact is that, with three or four exceptions, the Southern 
States are strictly agricultural, with manufacturing only a handmaid to 
agriculture, and no tariff can help agriculture directly and considerably 
except in rare instances, later considered. ‘This because the United 
States exports annually $2,000,000,000 worth of agricultural products, 
or one-fifth of the net value of all farm products. 

These exports are at world or free-trade prices, and those prices 
determine domestic prices. It is impossible to mark one carload for 
Sale in Liverpool at low prices and another carload for sale at home 
at a higher price. The Liverpool price must be the price for both, and 
the American tariff can not affect Liverpool prices. 
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If we can imagine a single farm product capable of almost unlimited 
expansion in production, as most of our farm products are, and imagine 
a tariff rate lifting the price of this product to better profits than 
cotton, corn, wheat, pork, and other exported products, it is evident 
that the producers of exported products would turn to the tariff- 
benefited product until its profit would be reduced to that of exported 
products, 


THE AGRICULTURAL TARIFF IS NOW AMPLY HIGH BUT INEFFECTIVE 


An exhaustive study by the Fair Tariff League was inserted by Sena- 
tor Norpeck in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of November 22, 1929, in 
the form of a table, from which the following is taken: 


The tarif on agricultural products, production 1928 
(In millions of dollars) 


Value of protection, 
present tariff, act of 
1922 


Nominal Effective 
protection | protection 


GROUP 1 
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Grand total, Groups 1 and 2 
Per cent to production 
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Column 2 in the foregoing table simply gives the total of each crop as 
marketed in 1928, multiplied by the tariff rate on that crop. 

Senator Smoor, of the Finance Committee, presented to the Senate a 
table virtually identical with the one of which the above table is an 
abstract, except that the Senator’s table covered only a part of the pro- 
duction here covered. He called these figures mere idle arithmetic. So 
they are, almost as idle as the counting of counterfeit money, so far as 
actual values go. And that is their purpose. They show how idle are 
the hopes of those who expect farm relief through the tariff. 

Column 3 is quite different. It shows what is the actual money value 
of the tariff on each product. Crops that are produced on a scarcity 
basis—that is, in far less amount than domestic consumption requires, 
notably wool, sugar, and flaxseed—get the full benefit of the duty, be- 
cause the domestic producers have only to meet the price of the im- 
ported competitive products upon which ocean transportation and the 
tariff have been paid in full. The real duty on flaxseed, however, is 
only three-fourths of the nominal rate, because the cake from imported 
flaxseed is reexported with a drawback of one-fourth of the duty on seed. 

Where, as in many cases, the effective duty is a small fraction of the 
nominal duty, it is because a certain grade of the product is on a 
scarcity basis, and therefore profits by the duty with the great bulk of 
the crop unaffected by the duty, Fortuna, or hard rice, for instance, 
being one-third of the total crop, gets the full benefit of the duty, while 
ordinary soft rice that disintegrates in cooking gets no benefit. It is 
preduced in great quantity and largely exported. 

Likewise, the duty on peanuts is effective on the large size that is sold 
shelled, but ineffective on the great bulk of the crop of small nuts used 
chopped in candies, some breadstuffs, etc. Likewise, the duty is effective 
on Spanish and Bermuda types of mild onions, of which considerable are 
imported. It is ineffective on strong onions, which are the bulk of our 
crop and produced in great quantities, 

Group 1 above covers a total farm production of $8,064,000,000, or 
two-thirds of the gross farm value of all farm products marketed, 
These include our principal crops. As column 2 shows, the protection 
to these crops, according to the letter of the law, amounts to almost 
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exactly $2,500,000,000. If fully effective it would increase farm prices 
30.4 per cent on this two-thirds only of our farm products. With this 
increase in prices the growers of these products would be rich beyond 
their dreams and farm mortgages would decrease fast enough. 

In fact, however, the actual cash value of these tariff rates is— 
column 8—only $74,300,000, or nine-tenths of 1 per cent, And this 
protection is badly distributed, Wheat is helped in average years $17,- 
300,000, but only in five States and only on the special grade of bigh- 
protein wheat, which would sell at top prices anyway. 

Nearly $8,000,000 is on lemons, grown almost entirely in California. 
Our biggest products, including cotton, ordinary grades of wheat, other 
cereals, corn, potatoes generally, tobacco—other than shaded—hay, and 
hogs, are not helped at all. 

Group 2 are produced in slightly less amounts than consumers might 
use in the case of butter and cattle and to only a third of consumption 
requirements in the case of clean wool, and a fifth in sugar. Conse- 
quently, there is some advantage at the present time in the butter tariff, 
a questionable advantage in cattle, while in wool and sugar, as in flax- 
seed in group 1, our producers have only to meet the price of the im- 
ports that supplement our deficiency production, and the home price is 
the price of the imported article plus ocean transportation plus the 
tariff. On these the tariff is wholly effective. 

The value of the 4 products in Group 2 totals $1,921,700,000, or 
about one-fourth the total for the 19 crops in Group 1; but the actual 
protection given in money to Group 2 is $224,500,000, or 11 per cent. 
Unfortunately, the protection to butter was never so uncertain as to-day, 
when we hear on all sides of national overproduction and extremely 
low prices. In the ninth Federal reserve district butter prices in 
December, 1929, were the lowest for that month since 1916. 

The cattle duty is very questionable, while the wool and sugar duties 
can be justified by no student of the subject. Both are written under 
pressure of a few very aggressive and politically powerful western 
interests. Each of these tariffs costs farmers as a whole many times 
what they get from them. Their burden upon farmers and all others 
east of the Rocky Mountains is very heavy. We must have protection 
for wool and sugar, but that is no justification for the dishonesty that 
is generally known to pervade these duties. 

The effect of the duty on each product in the foregoing table is 
carefully explained in a statement in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
June 18, 1929, by Senator BROOKHART. 

Groups 1 and 2 together include five-sixths of the gross yalue at the 
farm of all products, or $10,000,000,000. The protection that the tariff 
pretends to give is upward of $35,000,000,000 annually, or 30.3 per cent 
of the market value of all these products. 

The actual protection given is only 3 per cent, or one-tenth of the 
rates named in the law. 

That is, the agricultural tariff as a whole is worth just 10 cents on 
the dollar of its face value. 

The Hawley bill—and the Senate bill is about the same—as passed 
by the House of Representatives would add in Group 1 $659,000,000 
to its present pretended protection, but in fact it would raise present 
prices only $12,900,000, or 0.2 of 1 per cent; that is, from 0.9 of 1 per 
cent of present tariff values to 1.1 per cent. 

The Hawley bill increase in both of the above groups would give a 
fictitious increase in protective rates of $798,000,000, but in fact only 
$26,000,000, or 0.3 of 1 per cent. 

Think of a Congress called for farm relief fooling our farmers with 
nominal tariff increases of $798,000,000 that have a cash value of only 
$26,000,000. And for this Congress and the country has labored for 
nine months and is not done, 

We must face the facts. There is no worth-while help for agriculture 
in a tariff on farm products, and the future promises worse than the 
past, The senior agricultural economist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, O. E. Baker, in the United States Daily of January 24 last, 
says that after a decade of overproduction of most agricultural com- 
modities, the Nation is entering a period of diminishing increase of 
population with a possible declining or stationary population a few 
decades hence. The decrease in the birth rate has been averaging 
50,000 a year, while immigration averages 250,000 a year, so that in 
five years, unless our immigration laws are changed, our decreased 
birth rate will offset immigration and by 1960 our population will be 
stationary or diminishing. The decrease in the birth rate is as great 
vn the farms as in the cities. Says he: 

“A stationary population in the United States would have serious 
consequences Toz the American farmer, whose production has increased 
over 50 per cent in the last 30 years and about 22 per cent in the 
last 10 years, and which probably would double if prices on farm prod- 
ucts should rise to and remain at the war-time peak. A declining 
population would be a calamity if present condition of production per- 
sisted and larger markets were not found abroad. 


D EFFECT ON FARM LAND 


“Farm-land values probably would decrease almost everywhere, 
farms would be abandoned more extensively than at present, taxes on 
the remaining land in the less fertile farming areas would rise and 
force the abandonment of still more farms, the maintenance of schools 
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and roads would become increasingly difficult in these localities, the 
young people would flock from the farms to the cities even more rap- 
idly than they are doing to-day, and forest or brush would creep down 
the mountains and slowly occupy many of the valleys. In brief, the 
present tendency to concentrate production on the more fertile or 
favorably located land would be accentuated.” 


THE WAY OUT 


The above is a picture of despair from which apparently there is no 
escape under present conditions or by any method that farmers have 
listened to heretofore. They have been obsessed with the idea of better- 
ing their condition simply by increasing thelr prices through the tariff, 
They must now see that the tariff is not for them but, on the other hand, 
it is a two-edged sword in the hands of manufacturers, who can control 
production and thereby largely control prices as farmers never can, and 
in so far as the tariff unnecessarily increases the cost of the manu- 
factured things that farmers buy it robs farmers of their honestly 
earned incomes in an amount estimated by competent experts at one 
and a half billion dollars annually. 

Farmers must look at the tariff from this new standpoint and with 
as much hope as they have heretofore looked from the impossible stand- 
point of impractical! increases in farm rates. 

For 80 years many great business and other organizations have 
struggled for honesty in the making of tariff rates, for the application 
of the principle of the difference in the cost of production here and 
abroad as the measure of each rate on manufactured products and for a 
Tariff Commission, impartial, semijudicial, and capable, that would find 
the facts. The principle of the difference in costs here and abroad has 
been everywhere accepted, but almost nowhere honestly applied. The 
Tariff Commission -as first constituted found the facts with a perfect 
directness, adequacy, and conclusiveness in 1922 when the tariff of that 
date was enacted, still in force; but Congress turned its back on the facts 
and even increased the rates in industries that were under indictment 
from Federal courts for criminal, “ arbitrary, and excessive prices " and 
were shown by the Tariff Commission to require lower rates instead of 
higher. 

Fearing a competent commission like this, the overprotected interests 
fin 1922 and since, through pressure upon the White House, had a 
number of the tariff commissioners replaced by the paid agents or tools 
of these interests. Consequently, the time of the commission has been 
worse than wasted for seven years, and some of its reports include 
statements that seem clearly to warrant the judgment that they are 
the products of dishonest or obsessed minds. This notwithstanding 
that there are upon the commission some men of the highest integrity, 
and in the commission's employ are men of such high intelligence, honor, 
and capacity as excite unbounded admiration. 

A single bad commissioner makes as much trouble as would a bad 
judge in a high court. There is, therefore, extreme need that Presi- 
dent Hoover, with his altogether high motives, is not misled with re- 
spect to any appointee in reconstructing the commission, as he will 
within 90 days of the passage of the tariff now before Congress. 

Careful and long-time investigations warrant the judgment that the 
delinquencies of the Tariff Commission in the seven years’ life of the 
present tariff have cost American agriculture from three to five bil- 
lion dollars, as against the savings that would have come from the 
finding of an honest and competent commission. Our farmers should 
concentrate upon the procurement of the right sort of a commission 
and the speeding up of its findings, so that facts will soon be at hand 
for the making of a right tariff, adequately protective but free from 
exploitation. 

The coalition Senators are doing their best, but for want of infor- 
mation they can only retain, generally speaking, the rates in the pres- 
ent tarif on manufactures which were written in defiance of right and 
justice. 

MANUFACTURING IN THE SOUTH 


Manufacturing in the South, as in the West, is almost entirely in 
what may be called the upkeep trades, in the renewal and extension 
of general facilities, the repair of automobiles and of railway cars 
and equipment, the preparation of foodstuffs, building supplies, lumber, 
slaughtering and meat packing, and the making of such raw and semi- 
manufactured products as turpentine, cottonseed oil, ete., the printing 
of newspapers and periodicals, ice cream and confectionery, etc. The 
tariff has nothing to do with such industries. 

Notable exceptions are cotton goods and steel in the Birmingham 
district. 

Of the 9,000,000,000 yards of cotton cloth produced in the United 
States three-fourths is produced as cheaply as anywhere. Much of it, 
especially from the South, is exported at world prices. The Tariff 
Board in about 1914 and later the Tariff Commission have shown this 
clearly. The tariff does, however, increase the domestic prices of the 
finest grades of cotton goods, but so few of these are made in the South 
that the tariff gain to the industry as a whole is almost negligible, 

The Birmingham steel mills profit greatly from the tariff, but they 
are owned mostly in the North, so that the South gains only from the 
general advantage from the pay rolls and the increase in population 
due to these mills. 
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Senator Underwood, of Alabama, in 1922 said of the steel tariff: 
“JT am in the business myself. I represent a great iron and steel dis- 
trict. I would not willingly harm a people that I represented, but 
neither would I willingly betray a people I represented by taxing them 
unjustly for special interests. I know this iron and steel schedule, and 
I know that it is a fraud and a sham upon this country. I know that 
it is not even in the interest of the industry in the end. * * + It 
can compete anywhere in the world. * * + ‘The farmers’ support 
is asked for a bill of which as a whole it seems that for every dollar 
the farmers may derive from the bill they will pay $100 in taxes for 
the benefit of somebody else.” 


EAST VERSUS THE SOUTH AND THE WEST 


The following list of Florida’s leading manufacturing industries shows 
how little the South generally gets from the tariff on manufactures: 
FLORIDA'S PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—RANKED BY THE VALUE 

OF THEIR PRODUCTS (CENSUS 1920) 

1. Lumber and timber products. 

2. Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes. 
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. Turpentine and resin. 

4. Fertilizers, 

5. Cars and general shop construction and repairs by steam railway 
companies. 

6. Slaughtering and meat packing. 

7. Lumber and planing mill products. 

8. Bread and bakery products, 

9. Printing and publishing newspapers. 

10. Ice, manufactured. 

11. Foundry and machine-shop products. 

12. Mineral and soda waters. 

Florida’s gain from the tariff is almost entirely on early yegetables. 
These are a boon to the Nation and the tariff favors their growers 
annually in the sum of $3,340,000. 

Subtracting the loss to Florida farmers from the increase in the prices 
of the farm products that the farmers buy, their net gain on the 
agricultural schedule is $2,489,000. 

An exhaustive study, participated in by many of the foremost experts, 
shows that in 62 industries only, producing only 40 per cent of the 
Nation’s output of manufactures, but including most of the industries 
that fight hardest for high tariff rates and are known in some cases to 
add all of the tariff to their prices, and all of them known to add every 
penny that they can, Florida farmers lose on their purchases of manu- 
factured products $8,026,234, or more than three times their net gain 
from the tariff. 

The State of Florida loses on all schedules, net, $41,818,446 annually. 
This is on the basis that only one-half of the tariff rates are added to 
prices in the 62 manufacturing industries studied. If any industry 
denies this addition let it petition Congress for the elimination of the 
other half of the tariff that it does not use. Let it stop fighting for still 
higher rates than the present. 

The particular point is that Congress authorizes the addition of the 
rates in full and does this without adequate Information and under 
pressure of these protected interests to the hazard of all consumers. 

What the tariff does to Florida 
(Census of 1924. Population, January, 1925) 


Population 1, 256, 000 
Farm population- 262, 181 
Number of farms. 
Woolgrowers 
Sugar-beet growers 

Agricultural schedule 


Tariff 
gain to 
a few 
farmers 


Cost to 
non- 
farming 
population 


Cost to 
farmers 


169, 000 
Dairy products.. | 1, 391, 000 
Early vegetables j | 3 


8, 137, 000 |1, 011, 000, 000 
| 


1 On the basis of one-half the sugar duty going to the growers— 


Farmers gain as producers, gross__.__._----__----.~ $3, 622, 000 
Farmers as purchasers of agricultural farm products 4%: 48: 660 


Gat Net gain to farmers on agricultural schedule... 2, 439, 000 
2 Gain. 


The State as a whole loses on agricultural schedule, net, $3,137,000. 
Farmers gain on their schedule an average of $9 per farm, 
The State loses on agricultural schedule nearly $2 to $1 of gain. 
MANUFACTURES SCHEDULE 
Sixty-two industries only, producing 40 per cent of the Nation's 
output of manufactures. 
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On the basis of one-half of duties added to prices and only two-thirds 
of the per capita consumption of general merchandise in the Southern 
States as in the Northern. 


Cost to Cost to 
farmers as | nonfarming 
consumers | population 


Industries United States 


8 heavy metal products 
20 finished metal products 
34 general industries 


Total, 62 industries 


$445, 000, 000 
1, 082, 000, 000 
3, 985, 000, 000 


5, 512, 000, 000 


Loss to farmers, manufactures schedule 
Loss to State, manufactures schedule.. 
Farmers lose, on ali schedules, net $5,587,234. 
$1 of gain. They lose net $21 per farm. 
The State loses, on all schedules, net $41,818,446. 
of gain. 


- $8, 026, 234 
— 38, 681, 446 


They lose nearly $3 to 
It loses $13 to $1 


What the tariff does to Georgia 


(Census of crops, 1924. Population, January 1, 1925) 
Population 38, 102, 000 
Farm population.. ~— 1, 309, 584 
Number of farms.. = 249, 095 
Woolgrowers 

Agricultural schedule 


Cost to Net cost to | 


State 


Cost to 
farmers as | nonfarming 
consumers | population 


Cost to 
United 
States 


Tariff gain 
to a few 
farmers 


4, 241, 000 $330, 000, 000 
6, 205, 000 | 248, 000, 000 
931, 000 | 36, 000, 900 
465, 000 | 12, 000, 000 
53, 000, 000 
200, 099, 000 


879, 000, 000 


Flaxseed. 
Citrus fr 


1,017,000 | 5,717, 000 


Cost to farmers as purchasers of farm products 


$5, 717, 000 
Gain to farmers as producers 


1, 017, 000 


Net loss to farmers on agricultural schedule 


The State as a whole loses on agricultural schedule, net, $14,808,000. 
The State loses on agricultural schedule $15 to $1 of gain, 
MANUFACTURES SCHEDULE 

Sixty-two industries only, producing 40 per cent of the Nation’s 
output. 

On the basis of one-half of duties added to prices in certain indus- 
tries and that the South consumes only two-thirds as much merchandise 
per capita as the North. 


Cast to 
farmers as 
consumers 


Cost to 
nonfarming| 
population 


Cost to 
State 


Cost to 


Industries United States 


Heavy steel products. 
Light steel products. 
General store merchandise 


$4, 433, 000 | $7, 673,000 | $445, 000, 000 
10, 755, 000 | 18, 615, 000 | 1, 082, 000, 000 
39, 684, 000 | 68, 687, 000 | 3, 985, 000, 000 


54, 872, 000 | 94, 975, 000 5, 512, 000, 000 


Loss to farmers, manufactures schedule. $40, 103, 000 
Loss to State, manufactures schedule 94, 975, 000 


Farmers lose on all schedules, net, $45,820,000. They lose $45 to $1 
of gain. 

The State loses on all schedules, net, $109,783,000. 
$1 of gain. 


It loses $108 to 


What the tariff does to Tezas 


[Census of crops, 1924. Population, January 1, 1925, 
1920 (latest for States)] 


Manufactures, 


Population 

Farm population__— 
Number of farms. 
Woolgrowers 


~--— 2; 114, 582 
465, 646 
10, 692 


Agricultural schedule 


Cost to 
United 
States 


Cast to 
farmers as 


Cost to 
nonfarming} 
population 


Net cost to 
State 


Tariff gain 
to farmers 


$26, 000, 000 
330, 000, 000 
248, 000, 000 
36, 000, 000 
18, 000, 000 
53, 000, 000 
300, 600, 000 


$693, 000 | $1, 158, 000 


Sugar beets ! 
Flaxseed ___... 
Citrus fruits. 


| 1. 318, 000 


| 17, 687, 000 | 19, 556, 000 | 1, 011, 000. 000 


30n the basis of one-half the sugar duty going to the beet growers. 3? Gain. 
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Cost to farmers as purchasers of farm products 

Farmers’ gain as producers 

Net loss to farmers on agricultural scliedule 

Losses to State as a whole on agricultural schedule, net___ 
Farmers lose on their schedule $1 to $1 of gain. 


The State loses on agricultural schedule $3 to $1 of gain. 
Manufactures schedule 


(On the basis of one-half of duties added to prices in certain indus- 
tries and that the South buys only two-thirds as much merchandise 
per capita as the North) 


$9, 220, 000 
7, 361, 000 
1, 869, 000 

19, 556, 000 


Cost to farm-| Cost to non- 
farming 
population 


Industries 


Heavy steel products... =- 
Light steel products. 
General-store merchandise. 


$64, 733, 000 
158, 045, 000 


They lose nearly 


Loss to farmers, manufactures schedule. 
Loss to State, manufactures schedule. 

Farmers lose, on all schedules, net $66,602,000. 
$10 to $1 of gain. 

The State loses, on all schedules, net $177 
$1 of gain. 

GEORGIA’S PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, RANKED BY THE VALUE 

OF THEIR PRODUCTS, CENSUS 1920 

. Cotton goods. 

Lumber and timber products. 

. Fertilizers. 

Food preparations, n. e. s. 

. Railway cars and general shop construction. 

Planing-mill products. 

. Knit goods. 

. Foundry and machine-shop products, 

. Printing and publishing newspapers and periodicals. 
10. Confectionery and ice cream, 
11. Bread and bakery products. 

. Flour and gristmill products. 

Except cotton goods, elsewhere considered, 
nothing from the tariff. 

The five principal manufacturing industries of Texas (census 1920) 
are petroleum refining, slaughtering and meat packing, cottonseed oil 
and cake; flour and gristmill products, and lumber. 

It is when we turn to the Northeastern States that we see what is 
the matter with the South as respects the tariff and why the South 
should act in unison and as one man in correcting the evils of the 
American tariff as written for 50 years. 


MANUFACTURING IN THE NORTHEASTERN STATES—NEW JERSEY AN EXAMPLE 


,601,000. It loses $25 to 
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these industries get 


New Jersey is typical of Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Delaware, and New York. Of New Jersey's 62 principal 
industries, all are effectively protected except newspapers and periodi- 
cals, yeast bread, and four crude products—petroleum refining, copper 
smelting, fertilizer, and gold and silver reducing, not from the ore, 

The following list of 21 industries is taken from a larger and like list 
of New Jersey’s 62 principal industries, The point in this table is 
not that these rates are actually added in full to prices. The point is 
that Congress willfully votes these rates in full knowledge and expecta- 
tion that some rates will be added in full; that all will be added that 
can be in every case. 


Some of New Jersey’s principal industries and their tarif allowances 
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Bilk goods 

Electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus, and supplies 
oe lamps) 
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Coal-tar products 
Cheap jewelry 
than gold and plati- 
0 | A SF 
Millinery and lace goods_. 
Sate goods (except gloves)_ 
*aints. 
Earthern and stone ware.. 
China and porcelain ware. 
Clothing, men’s....-._.. 
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Some of New sine? principal industrics and their tariff 
moances—Continued 
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Tariff al- 


Per cent | iowance to 
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value 

received 
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Clothing, women’s 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
roducts. 


Brick and tile, terra-cotta 

and fire-clay products... 

Chocolate and cocoa prod- 
ts 
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: 


35.8 
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These industries reek with duties that spell fortunes. 

Column 2 shows, first, the tariff protection given to-day; and second, 
the higher protection proposed in the Senate bill now pending. 

Is the tariff first of all for labor? See column 3 and compare its re- 
wards to labor out of each dollar of factory product with the rates 
given the manufacturers in column 2. ‘The rates are two and three 
times the pay rolls. The tariff should not equal the pay roll, but only 
the difference between our wage costs and foreign wage costs. 

American factory wages are as cheap as any in the world in most of 
our highly organized industries. Our wage earners get more only be- 
cause they produce more, 

The girl who knits 1,800 pairs of men’s cotton socks in a day for one- 
sixth of 1 cent per pair is not costly, although she accumulates $3 in a 
day. 

The man who shapes 50,000 bricks in an hour is cheap enough at $1.25 
per hour, or 2 cents per 1,000 brick. 

And all American factory labor is on much this basis. It is due to 
our mass methods that can not be duplicated in other countries with 
smaller populations, and consequently far less consuming power. 

All Europe knows that until the seemingly Eutopian hope for which 
it now strives, a United States of Europe, with free distribution in an 
area comparable to our country, is realized, we can and will produce 
substantially as cheaply as she now does. Indeed, her low wages are 
low simply because her conditions prevent our kind and degree of mass 
production. 

There is no political lie so hurtful to American consumers’ pocket- 
books as the He that tqriff rates like the present are needed for labor's 
sake. 

Note these judgments of great labor leaders, whose people need high 
tariff rates, if any wage earners do. They are of the groups that fill 
New Jersey factories. 

“Informed men know that high wages with their resulting good 
health, good will, and energy are cheap wages. To show this by facts 
and figures is more than a national service. It tends, by America’s 
example, to raise the wages of aan countries to the betterment of the 
race, as Mr. Miles shows. * *® 

“ Where American labor is nied made an excuse for high tariffs that 
give $10 to trusts and price fixers to $1 to labor, our wage earners 
suffer with the rest. 

“The Fair Tarif League and Mr. Miles should have the support of 
all who stand for the right use of protection and not its abuse.” (Wil- 
liam H. Johnston, president International Association of Machinists.) 

“We know too little of the power and yalue of America's relatively 
high-wage scale. Mr. Miles’s illustrations are refreshing and valuable, 
As he says, a committee of labor leaders studying the tariff in coopera- 
tion with representatives of other economic groups, would render a 
valuable public service in finding what protection is needed and elimi- 
nating the element of exploitation from the tarif.” (James P. Noonan, 
International Brotherhood of Electric Workers.) 

“Tariff rates that are many times the difference in costs of produc- 
tion here and abroad are not helpful to labor. * * * Such rates 
and resulting high prices for the necessaries of life fatten trusts and 
oppress labor and the public generally. 

“Mr. Miles’s article in the Engineer’s Journal is a valuable contri- 
bution to the subject and to the public welfare. 

“Where tariff protection or other legislation Is needed to shield our 
markets from low merchandise prices due to sweated foreign labor, all 
political parties and all true Americans want that protection and will 
have it. 

“ Where American labor is made a cat’s-paw for high tariffs that give 
$10 to trusts and the like to $1 to labor, our wage earners suffer with 
the rest.” (Edward Keating, editor Labor.) 
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Our tariff for 50 years has been in many instances from ten to fifty 
times the difference in wage costs here and abroad per unit of product. 


TARIFF BENEFIT TO MANUFACTURERS 


Note in column 4, in round millions of dollars, the sum granted New 
Jersey manufacturers by the tarif if they can add their fariff bounties 
to their prices, as they do so successfully in major part and often in 
full. 

Where the sums are relatively small the industries are relatively 
small in New Jersey. The rates show that they get their full pro rata. 

These 21 New Jersey industries are allowed by the tariff $259,000,000, 
costing consumers $518,090,000. 

Note below the losses of more populous farm States, less favored by 
tariff-benefited crops. Contrast these losses with the tariff profits of 
Northeastern States under whose pressure our tariffs have been written 
for 60 years: 

WHAT SOME COLLECT OTHERS MUST PAY—THE GIST OF IT ALL—A CONTRAST 
BY STATES—TARIFF PROFITS AND LOSSES 
Projits, Northeastern States 


$813, 000, 000 

-— 1, 383, 000, 000 
814, 000, 000 

386, 000, 000 

207, 000, 000 

1, 760, 000, 000 


New Jersey... 
Pennsylvania — 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 

Rhode Island (preliminary 
New York 


177, 000, 000 
109, 783, 000 
41, 818, 000 
62, 956 

129, 000, 000 
30, 844, 000 
123, 000, 000 
86, 225, 000 
41, 662, 000 
43, 440, 000 
86, 065, 000 
119, 000, 000 
47, 200, 000 
21, 802, 000 
2, 031, 000 
Washington ~~ 77, 055, 000 
Utah 22, 750, 000 


The tariff is written by the Northeast for the Northeast, at the 
expense of the West and South. This is sectionalism of the worst sort. 
It accounts for the self-protecting coalition of southern and western 
Senators to-day. 


South 
Minnesota 


Tilinois, farmers only 
Indiana, farmers only 
Iowa 
North Dakota 
Idaho 


HOW IT HAPPENS 


Tariff making is an art—the devil's art in America for two genera- 


tions. It begins with elections, the befooling of the public with flag 
waving, prating upon the beneficence of protection, and omitting con- 
sideration of its right application and use. 

It pictures laboring conditions abroad dishonestly in respect to wage 
costs, concealing all evidence of the equally low cost of American wages 
per unit of product, 

THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTES 


In Congress it secures to the Northeastern manufacturing States the 
control of the committees that write the tariff bills. 

Of the 11 Republican members of the Senate Finance Committee who 
wrote the Senate bill, 5 are from New England, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey, and 2 are western wool and sugar men with like predatory 
desires, This has been the character of this committee for a generation, 

Is it not clear who wrote the tariff, and to what purpose? 

There was not a national-minded representative of consumers or 
farmers among them. None wanted, of course. 

The Senate bill is tainted with self-interest. 
for action, 

Congress is stalled. The profiteers are estopped, but they took care 
that there is no chart nor compass nor adequate means of determina- 
tion for those of right views who are now in power. 


A MORAL ISSUE 


This is not the core, it is the seed inside the core—the tariff is a 
moral issue. Honest tariffs must rest upon the findings of a “ semi- 
judicial, competent, fact-finding body.” A tariff commission, every 
member of which is absolutely known to be entirely qualified. The sal- 
vation of the South and the West depends upon this and of all farmers 
everywhere, Then with the facts in hand the utmost care must be 
taken everywhere that Congress enacts a tariff in strict conformity with 
the facts. Morally this is our supreme issue. [Financially it is abso- 
lutely necessary to agriculture. 


KLAMATH INDIAN RESERVATION, OREG. 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, on February T a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Indian Affairs of the Senate made a 
preliminary report (No. 158) on the Klamath Indian Reserva- 
tion, in the State of Oregon, recommending to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs that the superintendent of that reservation and 
the financial clerk should at least be removed from that reser- 
vation. No action has been taken by the bureau with reference 


It offers no fair basis 
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to the matter. Yesterday morning I received a letter from a 
prominent attorney at Klamath Falls, which is upon the reser- 
vation, setting forth the situation very fully. The letter ap- 
pealed to me to such an extent that I wired the attorney yes- 
terday asking permission to read the letter into the Recorp, and 
he has given his consent. 

I want to read just a paragraph or two from the letter, and 
then ask that it be inserted in the Record. It is under date of 
February 16, 1930, Klamath Falls, Oreg., in regard to the Kla- 
math Indian Reservation. The writer of the letter has been in 
Klamath Falls for 15 years. Among other things he says: 


The Indians are at this time making a courageous effort against 
great odds to regain control of their tribal grazing lands in order that 
they may be self-sustaining. 


Mr. President, this particular Indian reservation is at such 
an elevation that agriculture is practically impossible. Grazing 
and timber are practically the only resources the Indians have 
there. During the past 15 years the grazing land has been 
leased to the big cattlemen and sheepmen, to the detriment, it 
is claimed, of the Indians themselves. The Indians, as I shall 
show from this letter, were good cattlemen and a few years 
ago had large herds of cattle. The cattle have been stolen in 
some instances and the superintendent has failed to get any 
action in favor of the Indians, and so they have practically 
been put out of business, 

The letter goes on to state: 


In this fight they are opposed fy powerful livestock interests of 
southern Oregon, who have at their command great financial resources, 
and with these resources these livestock men have secured the support 
and backing of local newspapers, banks, and civic organizations. 


Further on the writer of the letter says: 


That you may fully understand the situation permit me to advise you 
that there are five Indians on the reservation who are “running with 
the hares and hunting with the hounds.” In other words, when the 
tribe tnkes a stand on some important issue, such as this grazing prob- 
lem, or the timber problem, or the water problem, they take a bold stand 
in behalf of the Indians, and they maintain that stand and position until 
the outside livestock interests, or the timber interests, or the water- 
power interests become alarmed and when they are sufficiently alarmed 
they reverse their position, desert their tribe, and then, after receiving 
what they consider adequate compensation or concessions from the timber 
men, or the livestock men, or power interests, take a stand in favor of 
these interests and against their people. 


Mr. President, at the hearings recently held, before the report 
to which I have referred was made by the Subcommittee on In- 
dia Affairs, Mr. Kinney, of the Indian Bureau, who has charge 
of the forest work in that bureau, testified that on one occasion 
at least men employed by the Government of the United States 
in the Indian Bureau at the agency of Klamath Falls were 
caught taking money from timber concerns, which purchased 
trees there on the Klamath Reservation. 

I asked Mr. Kinney what punishment was meted out to the 
men who had been found taking money from the timber interests 
while employed at the Indian agency. He said they were com- 
pelled to pay back to the timber companies the money which 
they had taken from them. That was the punishment they got; 
and I understand that some of those men who were forced to 
pay back money to the timber interests while in the employ of 
the Government are still on the pay roll on the Klamath Reser- 
vation, 

The attorney who writes this letter goes on to state: 

The Indians of the Klamath Indian Reservation are among the best 
cattiemen in the West, but during the last 15 years they have been 
beset by terrible handicaps. Cattle have been stolen from them in droves, 
and they were given little protection, and little or no effort was made 
to prosecute those who were stealing their cattle. 

Their range has been leased against their protests to outside cattle 
and sheep men, to such an extent that what was once one of the finest 
grazing areas is rapidly becoming a barren waste. 


Mr. President, in 1928 Inspector Trowbridge, of the Indian 
Department, made a thorough investigation of the Klamath sit- 
uation. He reported at that time—and his report is a public 
record—that the leases should be abandoned and that the grass 
should be allowed to grow so as to reach something like a nor- 
mal condition, in order that the Indians might raise more cattle. 

Another paragraph of the letter reads as follows: 


Now, Senator, I do not wish this communication to be taken as an 
assault on my part on the officials of the Indian Bureau, or the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, but the Government owes a great responsibility to 
these Indians, and if the present policy is continued for another five 
years, the Klamath Indians, once an industrious and wealth-producing 
class of people, will become totally and financially ruined. 
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He further states—and, Mr. President, this is rather interest- 
ing coming from an attorney in Klamath who has been there for 
15 years: 

The superintendent of this reservation, in my opinion, has a very 
difficult position to occupy and fill. If he takes a stand in behalf of 
the Indians, in opposition to the livestock interests, to the timber inter- 
ests, or the power interests, he, through political influence, is soon 
removed. 


Mr. President, it is an awful indictment against the depart- 
ment of our Government which bas had charge of the Indian 
situation in this Nation for the last 50 or nrore years, and which 
has been charged with the duty of looking after these Indians, 
the wards of the Government, when this man states that the 
superintendent if he stands for what is best for the interests of 
the Indians, through political pressure, is removed from office. 

I read another statement from the letter, as follows: 


I feel that the department can not serve the interests of both the out- 
side wealthy stockmen and the Indians. If they take a stand in behalf 
of the wealthy, influential stockmen and against the Indians, in view of 
what is taking place here, I am certain that things will come to light 
which will be a discredit to them; and I hope that they will, as they 
should, take a stand and make a strenuous fight for the Indians and 
protect them in their grazing rights and preserve for their exclusive 
use their grazing lands, as was contemplated by the treaty signed by 
the Government and the Indians in 1864. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimaqns consent that the entire letter 
from which I have read may be printed in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks. It is signed Edward B. Ashurst, attorney and 
counselor at law, of Klamath Falls, Oreg. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The entire letter is as follows: 

KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., February 16, 1939. 
In re: Klamath Indian Reservation. 
Senator LYNN J. FRAZIER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR FRAZIER: I have resided in Klamath Falls for a period 
of 15 years, and during that time I have been interested in the Indians 
of the Klamath Indian Reservation and hopeful that in due time some- 
thing would be accomplished in starting them on the road to industrial 
independence. 

The Indians at this time are making a courageous effort against great 


odds to regain control of their tribal grazing lands in order that they 
may be self-sustaining. 

In this fight they are opposed by powerful livestock interests of 
southern Oregon, who have at their command great financial resources, 
and with these resources these livestock men have secured the support 
and backing of local newspapers, banks, and civic organizations. 

Many of these men who are seeking to maintain control of the grazing 


lands on the reservation are members of local commercial clubs and 
organizations, and through thelr membership and association are able 
to secure the passage of resolutions which are in opposition to the 
interests of the Indians. 

There are some 1,150 Indians on the reservation and some 500 heads 
of families. Out of these 500 families there are not to exceed 10 who 
are in favor of depriving their fellow tribesmen of the use of their 
grazing lands. 

That you may fully understand the situation permit me to advise you 
that there are five Indians on the reservation who are “running with 
the hares and hunting with the hounds.” In other words, when the 
tribe takes a stand on some important issue, such as this grazing prob- 
lem, or the timber problem, or the water problem, they take a bold 
stand in behalf of the Indians and they maintain that stand and posi- 
tion until the outside livestock interests, or the timber interests, or the 
water-power interests become alarmed; and when they are sufficiently 
alarmed they reverse their position, desert their tribe, and then, after 
receiving what they consider adequate compensation or concessions 
from the timbermen, or the livestock men, or power Interests, take a 
stand in favor of these Interests and against their people. 

There are about five Indians who haye played this little game for 15 
years, and I know that these men have from time to time received money 
from the livestock interests while they were serving as councilmen for 
voting to lease the tribal lands. 

The Indians of the Klamath Indian Reservation are among the best 
cattlemen in the West, but during the last 15 years they have been 
beset by terrible handicaps. Cattle have been stolen from them in 
droves, and they were given little protection, and little or no effort 
was made to prosecute those who were stealing their cattle, 

Their range bas been leased against their protests to outside cattle 
and sheep men to such an extent that what was once one of the finest 
grazing areas Is rapidly becoming a barren waste. 

Their cattle have been stolen from them and thelr range leased 
from under them and they are rapidly reaching a condition where 
they are without facilities for making a living. They are rapidly 
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being forced into a condition financially where they will be compelled 
to sell their homes and ranches, 

On Saturday, February 15, there was held at Williamson River a 
meeting and they were given instructions that they would not be per- 
mitted to vote on any question save and except the proposed forest 
reservation. No notice was given that there would be any vote taken 
for the recall of any delegates and for that reason hundreds of Indians 
did not attend who would have attended had they known that such 
a vote was to be taken. 

Through the manipulation of certain individuals, not members of the 
tribes, about 30 Indians were gathered at the meeting and held there 
until a large number of the tribes had left the meeting, and then, after 
great numbers of these people had left the meeting, those working 
under a well-preconceived plan caused a vote to be taken for the 
recall of theip-delegates, Mr. Wade Crawford, Mrs. Wade Crawford, and 
Mr. Luke Chester. 

I have, since the meeting, been well informed as to the trickery 
resorted to in securing this vote and feel it my duty to advise you 
of the circumstances under which this vote was taken. 

Now, Senator, I do not wish this communication to be taken as an 
assault on my part on the officials of the Indian Bureau or the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, but the Government owes a great responsibility 
to these Indians, and if the present policy is continued for another 
five years the Klamath Indians, once an industrious and wealth-pro- 
ducing class of people, will become totally and financially ruined. 

I think the members of your committee should know and the Interior 
Department should know that there are four or five members of the 
tribe, some of whom are councilmen, who are in a large way respon- 
sible for this condition. For the reason that for a few hundred dollars 
each year they sell out their people and vote as councilmen for the 
ruination and plunder of their own people. 

The fight that Mr. Crawford and the other delegates are making 
for the Indian stockmen of the reservation is meeting with the ap- 
proval of 90 per cent of the Indians, but they are fighting against a 
combination which is hard to combat. 

Your committee should take steps to see that the Department of 
Justice makes some investigation into this situation. And if this 
was done, they would find that considerable sums of money are and 
have been paid to a few of these councilmen for their yote against 
their people, and these councilmen are while serving as councilmen 
officials both of the Government and of the tribe, and these men who 
have bribed these Indians to sell out their people could and should be 
prosecuted for the bribing of Government officials. 

The superintendent of this reservation, in my opinion, has a very 
dificult position to occupy and fill. If he takes a stand in behalf of 
the Indians in opposition to the livestock interests, to the timber 
interests, or the power interests, he, through political influence, is soon 
removed. 

In conelusion I wish to urge you to see that justice is done these 
people, at least so far as it pertains to their grazing lands, and I can 
assure you that unless prompt and drastic action is taken to secure 
to these people the exclusive use of their tribal lands that the Indians 
of the Klamath Indian Reservation will be ruined and impoverished, 
as the Klamath Reservation, owing to its high altitude, is suitable for 
no other purpose than the raising of livestock. And if their grazing 
lands are taken from them, there is and can be no other business or 
occupation In which they can engage for the earning of a livelihood. 

Each day large numbers of Indians call at my office soliciting my 
aid, but I haye been reluctant to take any stand in the matter, hoping 
that they would be able to in due time reach a proper solution of their 
problems. 

As I observe, however, the great influence that fs being brought to 
bear against them by the commercial clubs and other civice organiza- 
tions, I am becoming alarmed for fear that they are going to lose 
what little opportunity is left them for making a living. 

The local papers are carrying on a strenuous and unfair fight against 
them; men of wealth and local influence are being induced to take a 
stand in behaif of powerful and wealthy outside stock interests and 
agninst the Indians. And I can assure you that now is the time for 
the department to take a stand in behalf of its Indian wards, and not 
next year, as there are certain things being done in connection with 
this affair which, if not nipped in the bud by the department, will 
bring shame and disgrace upon it and the officials of the Indian Bureau. 
And I would regret to see the department placed in a position where 
they might become Involved in a scandal and held up to scorn and 
condemnation, 

I feel that the department can not serve the interests of both the 
outside wealthy stockmen and the Indians. If they take a stand in 
behalf of the wealthy, influential stockmen and against the Indians, in 
view of what is taking place here, I am certain that things will come 
to light which will be a discredit to them, and I hope that they will, 
as they should, take a stand, and make a strenuous fight for the In- 
dians, and protect them in their grazing rights and preserve for their 
exclusive use their grazing lands, as was contemplated by the treaty 
signed by the Government and the Indians in 1864, 
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Hoping that you will not be deceived by the actions and conduct of 
about five Indians, who, for a small sum of money are turning traitor 
to their people, but that you will continue, as you have in the past, 
to make a vigorous fight for the Indians on this reservation, I remain, 

Yours very respectfully, 
EDWARD B. ASHURST, 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I wish to make a furfher 
statement. I have another letter signed by some of the mem- 
bers of the executive council of the Klamath Falls Reservation. 
It is dated Beatty, Kiamath County, Oreg., February 16, 1930. 
I might say, Mr. President, by way of explanation, that, after 
the committee made their report on the Tth of February, a 
general council meeting was called. I have a copy of the call 
here, It says: 

By direction of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs at Washington, 
D. C., you are hereby notified— 


This notice was directed “to all enrolled Indians of the 
Klamath Reservation,” and was dated February 10, 1930— 
you are hereby notified that there will be a general council of all the 
enrolled Indians of the Klamath Tribe heid at Williamson River 
Church on Saturday, February 15, 1930. The council is requested to 
meet at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The purpose for which this general council is called is to consider a 
bill known as the “ Klamath forest bill.” 


That was a bill which was pending here at that time, and a 
hearing was held on it. I want to read just a paragraph or 
two of what the Indians say about the council meeting. They 
say: 

The vote taken for the recall of our delegates— 


There are three delegates from the tribal council of the 
Klamaths here at Washington as the official delegation of the 
Indians, officially selected by their organization to come here 
in behalf of legislation in which those Indians may be inter- 
ested. The letter continues: 

The yote taken for the recall of our delegates and for the leasing 
of our grazing lands does not represent the wishes or the sentiments 
of our people. Our people strongly indorse our three delegates—Mr, 
Wade Crawford, Mrs. Ida Crawford, and Mr, Luke Chester—and 


strongly indorse the work which they have carried on in our behalf. 


I wish to state that, according to the information 1 haye re- 
ceived, after the council had met and voted on the Klamath 
Forest bill and a group of Indians had gone home, some 40, whom 
it is claimed had been lined up by officials of the agency there, 
were persuaded to take up and discuss the grazing act and also 
the recall of their delegates in Washington; and the vote was 
carried, as I remember, by 32 to 29 at that time; but, as I have 
said, that was done after quite a number of Indians had gone 
home—after they had discussed what they were called together 
to discuss and a majority of them apparently had thought that 
the council was over. 

I want to say, however, in fairness to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, that I went to him in regard to this latter yote, 
and he said that the bureau would take no cognizance of that 
vote inasmuch as the meeting was called simply for the pur- 
pose of discussing the Klamath forest bill; but, nevertheless, it 
goes to show what the agency officials out there were trying to 
put over. 

They make another statement in their letter: 

The livestock men who are invading our reservation and are seeking 
to wrest from us the control of our grazing lands are rich and influ- 
ential, They have money and political influence and, with their 
wealth and influence, are waging against us an unequal fight, for the 
reason that the officials of the Indian Bureau, whose duty itis to pro- 
tect us and our interests, have aligned themselves with the powerful 
outside stock interests who seek to control what little grass we have 
left, 

Furthermore— 

In the last 15 years we have been beset on every side by enemies. 
Our cattle have been stolen; we have been deprived of our fishing 
rights; our timber has been gobbled up; and many of us have been 
compelled to sell our homes to obtain the wherewithal upon which to 
live, 


The last paragraph of the letter reads: 

The duty of the Government and the Indisn Bureau is not to protect 
and aid and assist the wealthy cattlemen; it is their duty and their 
obligation to assist us Indian cattlemen, that we may become wealthy 
and independent cattlemen. We have intelligence, ability, and industry 
to succeed in a large way if given an opportunity, and we can not 
understand why the department would take such a vigorous stand 
against us and such a vigorous stand in behalf of the outside stockmen 
who are invading our stock range, 
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Mr. President, I want to say that when the subcommittee 
visited Klamath and held a hearing there the circuit judge who 
was on the bench at that time came before the committee and 
made the statement that, in his opinion, the average Klamath 
Indian was as efficient and as well qualified to take care of his 
own business as was the average white man of that community. 
Yet, Mr. President, there is an Indian agency there for the up- 
keep of which there is expended around $160,000 a year, and 
which employs 50 men by the year, but not one of those 50 are 
Indians. It costs the Klamath Indians for the running of their 
own agency, supposed to be operated for the protection and in 
the best interest of those Indians, $123.50 for every man, 
woman, and child on that reservation. There is not a white 
community in the United States that could stand a tax of that 
kind. Yet that is the situation on the Klamath Reservation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the letter from 
which I haye just quoted from members of the tribe of Indians 
be incorporated in the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


BEATTY, KLAMATH COUNTY, OREG., February 16, 1930. 
In re: Klamath Indian Reservation. 
Senator LYNN J. FRAZIER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Drar Senator: You will find herewith attached a notice which was 
sent to the Indians of the Klamath Indian Reservation by Mr. T. W. 
Wheat, clerk in charge. 

You will observe that from this notice that we were given to under- 
stand that the only question to be voted on was the proposed forestry 
bill. Many Indians who are interested in the grazing proposition did 
not remain after the forestry bill had been discussed and voted upon, 
and a great number of the Indians left the meeting. But Mr, Wheat, by 
a procenceived plan, arranged that a few Indians whom he had favored 
remained at the meeting house after the others had gone, After many 
Indians had gone, Mr. Wheat, and those working under his direction, 
caused a vote to be taken for the recall of our delegates and the leas- 
ing of our grazing lands. 

The vote taken for the recall of our delegates and for the leasing 
of our grazing lands does not represent the wishes or the sentiments 
of our people. Our people strongly indorse our three delegates, Mr. 
Wade Crawford, Mrs. Ida Crawford, and Mr. Luke Chester, and 
strongly indorse the work which they have carried on in our behalf. 

We were given to understand by the Indian Bureau officials that when 
the grazing question had been voted on by our business committee, that 
it was settled, and we strongly protest against the unfair and fraudu- 
lent means which bave been resorted to in securing this vote for the 
leasing of our lands and the recall of our delegates. 

We ask that you take strenuous action, to the end that this great 
wrong which has been done us through the manipulation of Mr. Wheat 
be corrected. 

Unless immediate and drastic action is taken by Congress to protect 
the Indians of the Klamath Indian Reservation in their grazing rights 
they will be ruined and be compelled to sell or abandon their homes, 
as their only source of livelihood is the growing of livestock, 

Climatic conditions in our reservation are such that the livestock 
business is the only business in which we can profitably engage and 
upon the growing of livestock we depend for our living and independ- 
ence, 

The livestock men who are invading our reservation and are seeking 
to wrest from us the control of our grazing lands are rich and influen- 
tial. They haye money and political influence, and with their wealth 
and influence are waging against us an unequal fight, for the reason 
that the officials of the Indian Bureau, whose duty it is to protect us 
and our interests, have aligned themselves with the powerful outside 
stock interests who seck to control what little grass we have left. 

The United States is a large country, consisting, as we are advised, 
of 3,026,781 square miles of territory, not including Alaska and our 
insular possessions. Are not the people of the United States satisfied 
with this vast territory and permit us to hold, use, and enjoy the small 
territory granted us under the administration of Abraham Lincoln by 
virtue of the treaty signed by the Indians of our reservation and the 
Government of the United States during the Lincoln administration? 

In the Jast 15 years we have been beset on every side by enemies, our 
cattle have been stolen, we have been deprived of our fishing rights, our 
timber has been gobbled up, and many of us have been compelled to 
sell our homes to obtain the wherewithal upon which to live. 

Our sole remaining resource, our grass, is about to be taken from 
us by wealthy men who have the means and the resources to go else- 
where and obtain what they so greatly desire, 

We ask you and the members of your committee to take a vigorous 
stand In behalf of our people and protect us in those rights which were 
secured to us by virtue of our treaty. 

The duty of the Government and the Indian Bureau is not to pro- 
tect and aid and assist the wealthy cattlemen; it is their duty and 
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their obligation to assist us Indian cattlemen that we may become 
wealthy and independent cattlemen. We have intelligence, ability, 
and industry to succeed in a large way if given an opportunity, and 
we can not understand why the department would take such a vigorous 
stand against us and such a vigorous stand in behalf of the outside 
stockmen who are inyading our stock range. 
Yours very respectfully, 

W. T. Dourry, Vice Chairman. 

JOSEPH KIRK. 

Grover POMPEY. 

HARRISON (his x mark) Brown. 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr, President, these grazing lands have been 
leased to cattle and sheep men over the protest of the Indians, 
over the protest of their tribal council, duly elected and duly 
qualified to represent the Indians in a business way. Their 
timber has been sold to the lumber interests; roads have been 
built with Indian money for the benefit of those lumber inter- 
ests in getting out that timber; and $200,000 of the Indians’ 
money has been spent for a worthless irrigation project. Not 
only that, Mr. President, but an appropriation is being asked 
for each year to continue the work on that worthless irrigation 
project. It is worthless beyond all question of doubt, because, 
as Inspector Trowbridge reported, the land that is thus irri- 
gated, in the first place, is too high to produce agricultural 
crops; the growing season is too short for that and frost 
occurs oftentimes every month in the year. Furthermore, the 
water in the soil brings the alkali to the surface and kills off 
what vegetation there may be. That is the statement made by 
the Government's own officials, and yet an appropriation is 
being asked each year to keep up that worthless irrigation 
project. 

In addition to that there is located there a so-called agri- 
cultural experimental farm, and an appropriation is made each 
year for that experimental farm, although it is no more an agri- 
cultural experimental farm than anything could be. It is a 
misnomer entirely to call it an agricultural experimental farm. 
Yet an appropriation is asked for each year and has been given 
for the upkeep of that experimental farm. 

Mr. President, all the money that has been spent there sup- 
posedly for the benefit of the Indians has not been in any way 
used to teach them how to farm or to better their own condi- 
tion, It is true they get some education out of it, but most 


of the education they get is from the State of Oregon. 
Mr. President, there has been no cooperation between the 


reservation superintendent and the Indians. The inspector, 
Trobridge, reported in 1928 and 1929 in regard to the condi- 
tions there and made recommendations, but no action has been 
taken. The duly elected business council of these Indians has 
protested time and time again, but no action has been taken by 
the department. The subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs made a report, but no action has been taken. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that conditions of this kind are 
most discouraging for those Indians. This particular band is 
composed of very intelligent Indians. They have been quite 
well off. They have many natural resources in the way of 
timber yet remaining, but their grasslands are one of their big 
assets. They want those lands for themselyes, on which to 
run their own cattle. Indian after Indian testified before our 
committee that they used to have a lot of cattle, but now they 
did not have any place to graze their cattle, and had to go out 
of the business. They want this range so that they can get 
more cattle, raise those cattle for themselves, and become self- 
sustaining. But, Mr. President, so long as the Indian Bureau, 
the Department of the Interior, and the Congress of the United 
States sit back and allow conditions of the kind I have described 
to continue it seems to me impossible ever to better the condition 
of those Indians. 

Mr. President, I am frank to say that, in my opinion, after 
investigating and after visiting that reservation, after driving 
around on the reservation all day, after holding hearings there 
for two days, I think, and after holding hearings here in Wash- 
ington on the same subject, it is my opinion that the way the 
Klamath Indians have been handled is nothing short of a dis- 
grace—a disgrace to the local agency officials out there; a dis- 
grace to the Indian Bureau; a disgrace to the Department of 
the Interior; a disgrace to Congress, and to the United States 
Government itself. 

Mr. President, I intend from time to time to show up the 
Indian situation. This is not the only reservation where condi- 
tions of this kind exist, and I intend to go ahead on other occa- 
sions on matters of this kind, and show up the situation that 
exists. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kato yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I am glad to yield, 
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Mr. WHEELER. I desire to ask the Senator if the conditions 
on the Klamath Reservation are very different from the con- 
ditions that he found on practically all the other reservations, 

Mr. FRAZIER. Oh, no, Mr. President. Much the same situa- 
tion exists on a great many other reservations. There are a 
few reservations where the superintendent and other officials 
are ‘honestly interested in the welfare of the Indians, sympa- 
thetic with the Indians, willing to consult with them and cooper- 
ate with them where they are getting along all right, and there 
is no trouble; but in a case such as exists on the Klamath 
Reservation, where the superintendent is autocratic, and re 
fuses to consult, and refuses to cooperate with the Indians them- 
selves or their business council, then there is trouble, and we 
can not expect anything else. 


INDIAN CONDITIONS 


Mr. GLASS obtained the floor. 

Mr. MCMASTER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. GLASS. I do. 

Mr. McMASTER. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
FRAZIER] has very graphically described the economic situation 
in reference to the Indian reservation mentioned by him. There 
are other general questions in regard to the Indian situation 
which, of course, will be discussed at greater length at another 
time. I desire to call the attention of the Senate at this time 
to the result of the investigations that were made by the Indian 
investigating committee in regard, for example, to the health 
conditions of the Indians on the various reservations. 

As a concrete example, I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that in South Dakota there is what is known 
as the Rosebud Agency—an agency that extends 170 miles east 
and west, 90 miles north and south, and contains an Indian 
population of 5,500—and yet the investigation revealed that 
upon that reservation there were only two physicians to attend 
to the medical needs and wants of 5,500 Indians scattered over 
that wide territory, and that they had only two nurses. 

When these matters are called to the attention of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs he says that Congress will not 
appropriate the necessary money. On the other hand, I look 
over the appropriation bills that have come into the Senate, 
where the Indian Bureau has been apprised of the fact that 
not only on the reservation I speak of but on practically all 
the Indian reservations of the United States there is inadequate 
medical attention, inadequate hospitalization, and other instru- 
mentalities that would be conducive to better health among 
the Indians, and still no provision is made in these appropria- 
tion bills for these comprehensive needs. There are other mat- 
ters, also, such as educational matters and the pitiable financial 
condition of the Indians, which will be called to the attention 
of the Senate later by the chairman of the Indian Affairs 
Committee. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. NORRIS and Mr. COPELAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Fess in the chair). 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] has the floor. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield for that purpose? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; I should like the Senate to hear what I 
am about to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine Goldsborough 
Blease Gould 
Borah Greene 
Bratton Grundy 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard Harris ye 
Capper Harrison Oddie 
Caraway Hastings Overman 
Connally Hatfield Patterson 
Copeland j Phipps 
Couzens Pine 
Cutting Pittman 
Dale Ransdell 
Deneen Robinson, Ind. 
Dill Johnson Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Fess Jones Schall Wheeler 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. LEighty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Virginia is entitled to the floor. 


The 


Kean 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
‘Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Waish, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
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Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, there are few things for which I 
have a greater distaste than that of criticizing the administra- 
tion merely for the sake of partisan comment. I never have 
done that, and I never expect to do it, in my public service; but 
an incident occurred yesterday, featured in to-day’s papers, 
which I think ought to be brought to the attention of this body 
and the country, 

I. hold in my hand a copy of a New York newspaper. with con- 
spicuous headlines, saying that “Hoover wants Congress to 
economize or be faced by a tax rise of 40 per cent.” The text 
of the article sets out that the President has listed $1,735,000,000 
in proposed appropriations which, if enacted into law, would 
create a tremendous and an alarming deficit in the public reve- 
nues. Then follows in detail a list of bills proposed in both 
branches of Congress which, if enacted into law, would make 
that total draft upon the revenues of the Treasury. 

Mr. President, there is no amateur who has the remotest 
knowledge of the legislative processes in Congress who could 
not have told the President that he was setting up a straw man 
merely for the purpose of knocking him down. His own secre- 
tary, unless he has so soon forgotten that which he learned as 
a Member of the House of Representatives, could have warned 
him against such a cheap exhibition of partisan politics as this 
statement constitutes. Instead of warning his chief, however, 
against this utterly tawdry exhibition, he seems to have him- 
self participated in this inexcusable attempt to excite the resent- 
ment of the country against the Congress of the United States. 

I say, and I say it deliberately, that nothing more shameless 
has ever emanated from the White House within my 30 years’ 
seryice in the Congress of the United States. One would readily 
suppose, in reading that statement, that the Congress has been 
exceptionally extravagant in its consideration of public appro- 
priations. Inevitably one would get the notion, from reading 
this White House statement, that we here at the Capitol have 
been guilty of improvident and flagrantly extravagant expendi- 
tures when, as I have said, a tyro could have informed the 
President that perhaps there has not been a session of the Con- 
gress of the United States in 50 years, if ever, during which 
numerous bills have not been introduced, chiefly for consump- 
tion back home, proposing appropriations, when the proponents 
of the measures themselyes never entertained the remotest 
belief that they would be enacted into law. Yet here we have 
this summation of idle bills introduced in Congress in order to 
warn the country that the Congress is about to involve the 
Treasury in insuperable difficulties, and about to impose a 
measure of taxation upon the American people unheard of 
before. 

It will interest the Senate and the country to know that in 
the consideration of appropriation bills up to this hour the com- 
mittees on appropriations of the two Houses have actually saved 
the country $28,528,845.28 from the estimates made by the 
Budget and approved by the President himself, 

I have before me the list of appropriation bills already passed 
upon by the Committees on Appropriations of the two Houses 
up to the present time, and a further list of the appropriation 
bills already passed by the House. This exhibit shows in detail 
that the President approved estimates for the Department of 
Agriculture of $153,470,070. The Committees on Appropriations 
have recommended appropriations aggregating $153,648,227, or 
an amount inappreciably in excess of the President’s own 
recommendations to Congress. 

For the Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor 
the President recommended appropriations aggregating $114,- 
179,473.14. The Committees on Appropriations of Congress have 
recommended, and the House has passed, appropriations for 
these departments in the aggregate of only $114,037,546.14; in 
other words, a saving of $142,000 in those items alone. 

The President recommended for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments appropriations aggregating $1,162,352,642. The 
Committees on Appropriations cut that figure to $1,150,108,528. 

The President recommended appropriations aggregating $553,- 
684,038 for the independent offices. The Committees on Appro- 
priations cut that to $553,522,066. 

So that on appropriation bills acted on by the committees of 
both Houses the aggregate recommended by the President of the 
United States was $1,983,686,223.14, which amount these com- 
mittees have reduced to $1,971,315,367.14. 

In other bills passed by the House and sent to the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, and now under consideration, for 
the Interior Department, the War Department, and the first 
deficiency bill, the President recommended appropriations 
amounting to $803,832,911.75. These estimates approved by the 
President himself haye been reduced to $787,674,922.47, and may 
be further reduced before final action. 
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Therefore I say, Mr. President, that the White House, seeking 
to stir the resentment of the country against Congress by an 
unmistakable intimation that we have indulged here in a riot of 
extravagance, finds itself in the humiliating position of having 
recommended to us appropriations aggregating $28,528,845.28 
more than the Congress was willing to appropriate. 

(At this point a message was received from the House of 
Representatives, which appears under its appropriate heading.) 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I have nothing more to say on 
this particular topic. I can scarcely trust myself temperately 
to characterize an astonishing performance of this kind from 
the President of the United States. 

I ask leave to append to my remarks a statement of the esti- 
mates and appropriations recommended by the committee. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Bills reported to the Senate by the Senate Committee on Appropriations 


Amount recom- 


Estimates mended 


$153, 470, 070. 00 | 


114, 179, 473. 14 | 
-| 1, 162, 352, 642. 00 
553, 684, 033. 00 | 


$153, 648, 227. 00 
114, 037, 548. 14 

1, 150, 108, 528. 00 
553, 522, 056, 00 


Agricultural 

State, Justice, Commerce, Labor. 
Treasury and Post Office. 
Independent offices 


1, 983, 686, 223. 14 | 1, 971, 316, 367. 14 


Bills referred to Senate Committee on Appropriations but not yet acted 
upon 


Amount of House 


Estimates bill 


| - 


| $283, 338, 647. 74 $283, 189, 973. 74 
456, 998, 917. 00 456, 243, 386. 00 
153, 495, 347. 01 48, 241, 562. 73 


803, 832, 91L. 75 787, 674, 922, 47 


Interior 


Oe ae, 
First deficiency 


1 Includes estimates amounting to $12,097,211 which arrived too late to be considered 
by the House, but which will have careful consideration before the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, we all recognize that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia is a very sound, solid, and reliable statesman, 
and that he very rarely indulges in flights of the imagination, 
Yet he has seen fit to do so on this occasion. 

In the-first place, no reference was made at the meeting on 
yesterday to past appropriations. There was no intimation of 
any extravagance on the part of either the House or the Senate 
in what already has been done. In fact, it was specifically 
stated by everybody present who discussed the question that the 
existing budget should be carried out, and that in the case of 
unayoidable expenditures, such as flood control, and other meas- 
ures of an emergent character, there should be some leeway 
allowed over and above the figures provided by the existing 
budget. The message just read while the Senator was standing 
on the floor, informing the Senate of the passage by the House 
of a Senate joint resolution making provision for the State of 
Virginia, among others, was of itself a sufficient answer to the 
statement the Senator was making. 

The meeting to which the Senator has referred came about 
by reason of the fact that certain leaders in the House of Repre- 
sentatives became alarmed at the existing situation in their 
body, and the chairman of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, referred to by the Senator, who has so carefully pruned 
the Budget estimates, was one of the very first men to sound the 
alarm. 

Some weeks ago several of the leaders in the other House 
came over to see me. We went up to my room and had a con- 
ference. They expressed grave concern over the existing situa- 
tion, and said that they did not know whether they would be 
able to stem the tide and to hold back excessive appropriations, 
and wondered what we could do in the Senate if they feund it 
impossible to prevent their passage in the House. We talked 
about it at some length. Afterwards we had another conference 
on the same subject. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I should like to inquire why the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the other House should 
have felt obliged to go to the White House to warn against what 
might be done at this end of the Capitol in the matter of ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. WATSON. 
two Houses cooperate in all such matters. 


Mr. President, that is easily answered. The 
The Senate does not 
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pass bills by itself nor does the House, and it is the most natu- 
ral thing in the world for men most interested in the question 
of expenditures to come together and discuss the situation. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; but I am asking why the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House should have felt it 
necessary to go to the White House and berate the Senate of 
the United States for what it might do in the matter of appro- 
priations. Why should he have become alarmed lest we over 
here should exceed the Budget estimates? 

Mr. WATSON. Again the Senator is drawing on his imagina- 
tion. The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House was not at the White House at all. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator said he was. 

Mr. WATSON. He had gone down to Florida. He was in- 
vited to the White House. Never at any time did he berate 
the Senate. How did the Senator get it into his mind that 
he berated the Senate? No such thing was ever intimated or 
ever dreamed of. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator ought to be more explicit in his 
statement, then, because he said so. 

Mr. WATSON. I said he was one of those who sounded 
the alarm about what might happen, but he did not go to the 
White House. 

Mr. GLASS. Alarmed because of what? Alarmed because 
the Congress of the United States has reduced the estimates 
of the President by $28,000,000? 

Mr. WATSON. I have said to the Senator that past appro- 
priations were not discussed and did not enter into it. The 
President was as much responsible as anybody else for those 
appropriations. He was not alarmed about them, but he was 
alarmed as to the future appropriations if the various bills 
should pass Congress. 

Mr. GLASS. Does the Senator from Indiana mean to tell 
the Senate that he himself apprehends that this Congress is 
going to appropriate the $1,700,000,000 represented by the innu- 
merable bills introduced? 

Mr. WATSON. I will answer the Senator in this way: I 
fear many of them may pass. I am not going to say what they 
are. Not only that, but—— 

The Senator is as innocent as the White 


Mr. GLASS. 
House, 

Mr. WATSON. Men at the other end of the Capitol who 
know the situation—and the Senator from Virginia does not 


know it—are afraid that these bills will pass; that they will 
not be able to prevent their passage. What does the Senator 
from Virginia know about it? 

Mr. GLASS. If there is any point in what we have done in 
years past, the Senator knows, as I know, that there is not 
the remotest chance on earth of those bills being passed. The 
newspaper accounts of the meeting at the White House go 
further and state that those who were present and ought to 
know of the past history of these matters assured the Presi- 
dent that there was no probability of the bills passing. 

Mr. WATSON. Which is not true at all, 

Mr. GLASS. The papers stated it. 

Mr. WATSON. The truth about it is that grave concern 
was manifested there, and has been for days past, lest many of 
these bills should be passed. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. If those bills should pass Congress, does not 
the President know and does not the Senator who now has the 
floor know that the President has the power of vetoing? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly I know that. Why does the Senator 
ask that question? Of course I know it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Then, I want to ask the Senator if it is not 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the President to disapprove 
of a measure after it has reached the President's office? 

Mr. WATSON. Why, certainly he has that right. Why does 
the Senator ask a question of that kind? It is elementary. 

Mr. BLAINE. Then what is the President complaining about? 

Mr. WATSON. As the Senator knows, or ought to know, the 
leaders of the House and the so-called leaders of the Senate, 
together with the President, from time to time meet and discuss 
many matters, which generally are of a financial character. 
That is always done. Here is the situation: There has been a 
straight tax reduction of $160,000,000 for this year. In addi- 
tion to that, it is estimated that the income for the current year 
will fall off 10 per cent because of depression in business and 
a corresponding decrease in earnings. That is the second cause. 
The third cause is that after the House passed the tariff bill, 
as the rates were high and it looked as though many of them 
might be somewhat exclusive, there began, as always occurs 
under similar circumstances, a great rush on the part of for- 
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eigners to get their goods into this country. They came here in 
large number, and there was added reyenue by reason of the 
import duties collected. The revenue from that source has 
greatly fallen off. My belief is that many of the rates will be 
greatly reduced by those having control of the tariff bill, and 
therefore the importation of commodities into this country is 
being withheld, and on that account the customs revenue is 
very much further reduced. From those three causes there is 
such a reduction in reyenue that the appropriations already 
made, together with some little leeway that will have to be 
allowed, have been brought right up to the very point where, if 
unnecessary and extravagant appropriations shall go through 
the House and the Senate, there will be necessitated a new bond 
issue or an increasing of taxes. Why should not men be alarmed 
about a situation like that? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, when that situation presents 
itself it is the business of the President of the United States, 
under the Constitution, to admonish Congress of the fact, and 
not to be giving out newspaper statements plainly designed to 
alarm the country and create resentment against the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. WATSON. Nobody ever thought of such a thing. 
as much responsible—— 

Mr. GLASS. Whether they thought of it or not, that is what 
has been done. The statement was given out. 

Mr. WATSON. Iam as much responsible for that conference 
as any living man. Does the Senator think that I desire to cre- 
ate resentment against the Congress of the United States when 
I am a Member of it and when I am partially responsible for it? 
Certainly not; and the Senator knows better than that. 
ey WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is very interesting to many of 
us to learn that the leaders of the House, that highly efficient 
body, find themselves unable to take care of the situation over 
there and that they must come over to the much-contemned 
Senate to ask it to protect the country against the extravagance 
of the House of Representatives. But I want to remind the 
Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. I will let the Senator fight that out with him- 
self. I am not interested in it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to remark to the Senator 
the fact of the leaders of the House coming over here and tell- 
ing the leaders of the Senate that they are very much afraid 
they can not stem the tide of extravagance in that body, and 
expressing the hope that we may be able to do it over here, 
suggests rather that they do not want to try very hard but that 
they will let the bills pass, hoping that the Senate will take 
care of the situation. Am I right in that? 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator is entirely wrong. That is an- 
other matter in which he appeals to his vivid imagination to find 
facts. The real truth about it is that there are many bills 
pending over there of a character against which it is very hard 
to contend. The Senator knows that we are approaching the 
primaries all oyer the United States, in which all of the Mem- 
bers of the House are interested. We all know what that means. 
I served in the House for years, and I know. What is the use 
to blink the facts? Why build up a bogey man to frighten any- 
one? The real truth about it is that there are many bills pend- 
ing that may pass, and if those bills shall pass they will have a 
serious consequence so far as the Treasury is concerned; and 
yet, strange to say, Senators rise on the floor and berate the 
President and criticize him in unmeasured terms because he 
calls the attention of the country to a situation of that kind. 
I maintain that it is his duty so to do, and he would have been 
derelict in its performance if he had not done so. 

Mr. GEORGE, Mr. NORRIS, Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. BARK- 
LEY, and others addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yleld; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to all of the antiadministration 
Senators. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I was wondering whether the 
Senator from Indiana desires to leave the impression that the 
early approach of the primary election would prevent the Presi- 
dent vetoing these undesirable appropriation bills? 

Mr. WATSON. No; but we all know that party men are 
justified in taking up with the President a situation of the kind 
which is confronting the country. I would not sit by and permit 
such measures to pass if I could prevent it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to my friend from Nebraska. 


I am 
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Mr. NORRIS. When the Senator was told by the leaders of 
the House that, they were afraid they could not prevent the 
passage of these bills, which it is conceded ought not to pass, 
that they could not prevent their passage through the House 
and when they were pleading with the Senator as the leader of 
the majority party in the Senate to prevent their passage in the 
Senate and thus save the country from the terrible calamity 
which would be brought about by the passage of the House bills, 
did the Senator assure the leaders of the House that he would, 
to the best of his ability, prevent the passage of such damaging 
bills through the Senate? 

Mr. WATSON. I certainly did. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to commend the Senator for his atti- 
tude. 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator from Nebraska. 
delighted to have his commendation. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is going to stand in opposition to 
the passage of the bills which the leaders of the House told him 
the Members of the House were not courageous enough to oppose. 
The Senator is going to face that danger which they are not 
courageous enough to face, If the Senator will permit me, when 
the ordinary Members of the House of Representatives read in 
the Recorp what the Senator has said that their leaders told 
him about their avarice and their determination to pass bills 
for partisan political purposes only, I wonder how they will feel 
toward their leaders? 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator is going far afield now. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps so. 

Mr. WATSON. He reaches out into the field of his imagina- 
tion and has made statements based thereon. There was 
nothing said about avarice and about men determined to pass 
bills for partisan political purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator said that they were unable to 
stop the passage of these bills which ought not to be passed, and 
that in order to save the country they were calling upon the 
Senate to stand between the ruin of the country and the avarice 
of the ordinary House Member. 

Mr. WATSON. Both statements are wrong. First, there is 
no avarice about it, and, secondly, the country is not going to 
be ruined. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
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What would the Senator call it? Here are a 


lot of bills pending and the House leaders say “ Our followers 
are going to push us oyer and pass these bills which never 


ought to pass, and if we can not prevent it in the House then 
we ask the Senate as a patriotic duty to stand up and save the 
country from these bills.” What kind of bills would the Sen- 
ator eall them if he would not call them avaricious? 

Mr. WATSON. I would call them “personal political bills.” 

Mr. NORRIS. All right, “ political bills.” 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator knows, because he served in the 
House of Representatives, and if he wants to be candid he will 
state that he knows, and he will be candid if he makes any 
statement, I am sure, 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I will be candid. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator knows that many bills are intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives and in the Senate as 
well which no one ever expects to pass. 

Mr. NORRIS. There are Members of the House of which 
that would be true, but I refuse to characterize the Members 
of the House as their own leaders have characterized them, as 
being so determined to pass these useless bills that they are 
going to overrun their own leaders against their own Presi- 
dent's advice and the House leaders are calling on the Senate 
to come to the rescue and save the country, I wonder how the 
Member of the House will feel about it when he meets his 
leader with the command that he shall obey, to pass or refuse 
to pass certain legislation. The Senator from Indiana has told 
us out in the open that their own leaders told him they were 
afraid of their own Members. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I used to be the whip of the 
House of Representatives, at a time when we had real coherent 
representation. 

Mr. NORRIS. And I remember when the Senator was 
whip in the House. I bear on my body the marks of the Sen- 
ator’s “ whip” even to this day. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WATSON. I have no doubt they were honorable scars. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true; they were honorable. They 
were placed there when I rebelled against the Senator's com- 
mands. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator knows just as well as he knows 
that he is alive that many bills of that kind are always intro- 
duced, and that at this particular time there are many such bills 
pending in the Senate. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. No; not now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator a question. 
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Mr. WATSON. Wait until I answer the other questions, and 
then I shall be glad to take on the Senator from ‘Tennessee. 
In fact, I shall be glad to take on all Senators seriatim. 

The Senator from Nebraska knows as well as he knows he 
is alive that dozens of bills of that kind are introduced in the 
Senate. There would be no limit to what would happen if we 
passed them all, including those that relate to flood control, in- 
creased pensions, and all of the different and numerous lines of 
governmental activity. If the doors were opened and all such 
bills were passed, there would be no end of trouble. 

The leaders of the House are not always able to control the 
House any more than I, as alleged leader here, could control the 
Senate. I wish I could, but I can not. 

We all know the situation that exists. What is the use to 
put up a blind for the purpose of making an attack on the 
President—and that is all this is—while the President of the 
United States is exercising his best judgment in order, as he 
believes, to call the attention of the country to a real danger, 
because every dollar that we authorize at this session over 
and above the fixed limit means a dollar to be appropriated at 
the next session, to be met by a bond issue or by increased 
taxation. Just remember that now, and remember it at the 
next session of the Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It seems to me that in all fairness to 
the Senate and to the Congress the Senator ought to point out 
that if there is any prospect of a deficit in the Treasury as a 
result of the $160,000,000 tax reduction which was passed to 
“peg” the stock market, the responsibility rests upon the 
Executive for initiating the proposal, and not upon Congress. 

In the second place, if there is a flood of appropriation bills 
pending in the House, the responsibility, to a certain degree, 
also rests upon the Executive, because he announced that if 
there was, perchance, any depression in business activity, the 
slack would be taken up by an increase of appropriations for 
public works. It does seem to me that the Senator should ac- 
knowledge that the responsibility for the situation rests upon 
the Executive and not upon either branch of Congress, If 
Members of the House of Representatives have introduced ap- 
propriation bills and other bills calling for public works, it is 
because the President of the United States announced that that 
would be one of the measures taken to relieve unemployment 
and business depression, if it should occur. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, of course I knew that the 
Senator from Wisconsin would want to lay it all upon the 
Executive, because this is an antiadministration drive, and he 
is a patty to the drive; that is all; I can understand that; but 
I want to say to the Senator from Wisconsin that the Presi- 
dent of the United States recommended the $160,000,000 slash 
in taxes in order to help resuscitate business in this country; 
that is all it was done for; and it measurably helped to do it— 
not altogether, by any manner of means, but it measurably 
helped to do it. 

Then the President of the United States recommended an 
increase in the public-building program for precisely the same 
purpose. He was trying, so far as he could, to help the country 
out of a business depression, and he thought that one of the 
ways by which it could be done was yery largely to increase 
the public-building program in the United States. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Then, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senater from Indiana 
yield further to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

.Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then is the Senator from Indiana sur- 
prised to find that Members of Congress have responded to that 
declaration and haye introduced bills providing for legitimate 
public expenditures and for an increase of activity on public 
works, buildings, and roads? 

Mr. WATSON. So far as the past is concerned, certainly 
I am not. The President has been entirely willing for the 
building program to go on up to the present time, and the 
Budget Bureau has made allowance for the building program up 
to the present time and has taken it all into consideration, 
although it entails an expenditure of three or four hundred 
million dollars—I have forgotten exactly how much. However, 
that has all been provided for; there is no objection to that; 
but the great flood of bills over on the other side, as the Senator 
will discover if he will read the list there, does not relate 
especially to"publie buildings and to other similar matters. So 
far as I know there is no great outcry for public buildings at 
the present time, and no great number of bills has been intro- 
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duced on the other side looking to the erection of further public 
structures, 

So far as public buildings are concerned, the President 
entered upon that program, as the Senator knows, in order to 
help stem the tide of depression in the United States when a 
certain condition arose. I am not going to discuss that condi- 
tion now because it would lead me far afield, and I am merely 
describing an existing situation; but the President of the 
United States believes in his heart, in accordance with the 
advice he received from the other side of the Capitol and 
from this side, that if many of those bills were passed they 
would put the Treasury in a very bad situation. The President 
believed that it was his duty to call a conference for the purpose 
of doing what he could to stem the tide, and I think in so doing 
he performed a patriotic service. Yet he is lambasted on the 
floor of the Senate for having done what he could to prevent a 
deficit in the Treasury of the United States and to forestall 
another bond issue or another assessment of taxes. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. ALLEN, Mr. GLASS, and Mr. LA 
FOLLETTE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield first to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it not true that practically every one of 
the bills that the President now complains of, involying a pos- 
sible expenditure of $1,735,000,000, was introduced in one or the 
other branches of Congress when the President made his recom- 
mendation about tax reduction? 

Mr, WATSON. I do not think so. 

Mr. ALLEN and Mr. GLASS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield first to the Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. ALLEN. It seems to me that the Senator from Indiana 
has been very severe in his criticism of the antiadministration 
forces, and I should like to ask him a direct question. If the 
Senator from Indiana were fighting the administration, if that 
was the main subject in his mind 4s a Member of this body, 
would he not do exactly as these gentlemen have been doing? 

Mr. WATSON. I understand that; I haye said that this is 
an antiadministration drive, an attack upon the President; that 
is all in the world it is, and all it was ever intended to be. 

Mr. CONNALLY and Mr. GLASS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield now to the Senator from Texas, who 
has not had a chance as yet. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, if the Senator were simply 
watching and waiting to hear the voice of the White House, 
would he not also rise, as the Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] 
has just done, and assure the Senate of his subserviency to the 
White House? 

Mr. WATSON. That is a personal matter I will let the two 
Senators fight out while I yield to the Senator from Virginia, 
What does the Senator from Virginia want to talk about? 

Mr. GLASS. Iam waiting for the Senator to get through. 

Mr. WATSON. No; I yield to the Senator now; I am very 
glad to yield to him. 

Mr. GLASS. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Indiana, 
since he has raised the issue, that this is not a partisan driye; 
it is not a political attack upon the administration. I have 
never done such a thing as that in my life, nor haye I now any 
desire to attack the administration in a partisan sense; but I 
do not propose to sit supinely when the White House undertakes 
to arouse public sentiment against this body and not say some- 
thing about it. The only bogey man set up is the bogey man 
set up by the President of the United States, apparently upon 
the advice of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. In part. 

Mr, GLASS. And since the Senator himself has transcended 
the courtesies of debate to the extent of accusing me of parti- 
san criticism, I am going to take the liberty to say that I do 
not think the Senator himself believes what he has said to the 
Senate about these matters. As a matter of fact, the Senator 
knows perfectly well, because he has had long practical service 
in both Houses of Congress, that up to the present time there 
has not been a semblance of a chance for these very extrava- 
gant bills to be passed through the Appropriations Committees 
or through both branches of Congress. If the President has 
any such idea—and if he has he has been yery badly informed 
at his breakfast table—it is his constitutional right and duty 
to address a communication to the Congress and admonish the 
Congress against a situation of that sort. However, instead of 
doing that, upon the advice of his breakfast-table guests, he 
undertakes to appeal to the country in prejudice Of the Senate 
and with the apparent purpose of keeping up the constant bom- 
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bardment and disparagement of the Senate. Iam astonished that 
the Senator from Indiana would participate in any such busi- 
ness, 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator for his estimate of me. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON. Wait until I get through with the Senator 
from Virginia; then I will be glad to yield to my friend from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. President, it is quite true that the President of the 
United States might have sent a message to Congress on that 
question, but the matter was called to his attention by certain 
Members of both the House and the Senate who presented to 
him what appeared to them to be a grave peril, whereupon the 
President invited certain gentlemen to the White House to dis- 
cuss the situation; that is all. We did discuss the situation, 
and, inasmuch as he understood what we were coming there for, 
he had prepared a statement. The Secretary of the Treasury 
was present, and also Mr. Mills and also the Director of the 
Budget. We went into the whole subject of the condition of 
the Treasury, and just how much expenditure the Treasury 
could stand without creating a deficit. Was there anything 
wrong about that? Was there any reflection on the House or 
the Senate? I think it was attending to public business in the 
highest possible way; that is my judgment of it. I see nothing 
wrong in Members of the House and Members of the Senate 
meeting the President of the United States and discussing a 
situation with reference to the immediate future which they all 
regard as grave. Why should it not be done? 

Mr. GLASS. There is no reason why it should not have been 
done—— 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, GLASS. If the matter had ended there or if these 
gentlemen had been admonished to come down here and use 
their efforts to prevent extravagant appropriations; that would 
have been within the confines of propriety; but it did not stop 
there. The President’s Secretary gave out, as from the Presi- 
dent, an appeal to the country against an extraordinary improvi- 
dence and threatened extravagance of the Senate that does not 
exist. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, he could not give out a state- 
ment against something that does not exist; it was only as to 
the future as to something that might happen; that is all 
There was not a word said about the extravagance of the past; 
not a word; there was not a word of criticism uttered. Every 
dollar that has been appropriated for in the past has been sanc- 
tioned, and there was no effort or intention on the part of any- 
body to stop any existing project. It was only to prevent future 
appropriations that might be made. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I compliment the skill of the 
Senator from Indiana in keeping a straight face while he is 
talking. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON. I now yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has charged those Senators 
who have asked him questions with being prompted by parti- 
sanship——— 

Mr. WATSON. No; but by an attack on the administration. 

Mr. HARRISON. Or an attack on the administration, which 
is the same thing. 

Mr. WATSON. No; not quite. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does not the Senator think when the Pres- 
ident invited only Republican leaders of the House and Senate 
to breakfast in the manner in which he did that he began the 
partisanship, if there was anything in it? 

Mr. WATSON. I do not. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator knows very well that it is 
very often the case that the President calls into conference the 
ranking member of the minority as well as the chairman of the 
committee when he does not want to indulge in any partisanship? 

Mr. WATSON. I understand that thoroughly. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator further, at this 
very notable gathering with the “autocrat of the breakfast 
table,” did the President state to the Senator and the other 
gentlemen present that in this policy of retrenchment and 
economy he was going to withdraw his recommendation for an 
increase in his contingent fund? 

Mr. WATSON. That was not mentioned. k 

Mr. HARRISON. That was not mentioned ; and the Senator, 
of course, did not ask him why it was that he asked for larger 
appropriations for White House use than Mr. Coolidge asked for 
when he was President? 

Mr. WATSON. I did not ask that, because I did not know 
anything about it. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask further, if the President said to 
the Senator and his colleagues at this gathering that he would 
withdraw his indorsement and request for the creation of a com- 
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mission of 25 to study the administration of the public domain, 
and thereby save some money? 

Mr. WATSON. He did not. 

Mr. HARRISON. Or that he would withdraw his request for 
the appointment of a commission of 18 lawyers to go to Europe 
to attend some law conference with their expenses paid? 

Mr. WATSON. He did not. Is that all the Senator wants 
to ask? 

Mr. HARRISON. That is all. 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator. 
nobody paid any attention. 

Mr. ALLEN and Mr. BARKLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Indi- 
ana yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to myself for a little while. As I was 
saying, nobody paid any attention to those little things, which 
are mere ripples on the surface, I may say to my genial friend 
from Mississippi. The thing that really concerns Congress is 
the situation with which it is now confronted, I am very glad 
to have the attention of the country and of the Congress directed 
to it in this decided way, because the very discussion here on 
the floor of the Senate to-day may help to stem the tide. I am 
wondering now how many Senators who are standing up here 
catechizing me and criticizing the President, if bills earrying 
extravagant appropriations had come over from the House, 
would vote for them and how many would stand up and do the 
thing which they now say they will not do? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know that I am to be classed as an 
antiadministration man at this time or not 

Mr. WATSON. I can not tell until I hear what the Senator 
has to say. 

Mr. BORAH. But at the risk of being so classed I want to 
say to the Senator that there are some of those whom I suppose 
he would associate with the antiadministration idea who will 
go with him and the administration to the limit in cutting ap- 
propriations, and I am going to start with the committee of 
which I have the honor to be chairman on a few bills which 
have been recommended by the Budget. 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator. 
they are. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Indi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to say to the Senator that my in- 
terrogatory in no way involves any criticism of the President 
or anybody else, but let us see if we can not reach a practical 
understanding. I understand that some seven of the appropria- 
tion bills for the support of the Government which have already 
passed the House and come oyer to the Senate involve a reduc- 
tion below the Budget estimates. I understand from the rules 
of the House of Representatives that no amendment to an ap- 
propriation bill is in order if it proposes to increase an appro- 
priation unless it has already been authorized by law. 

As a practical proposition, no bill authorizing additional appro- 
priations can be brought to a vote in the House of Representa- 
tives, under the rules, except on the report of the Committee on 
Rules, which is the political committee of the House. In view 
of the fact that nearly all the appropriation bills bave already 
passed the House and have come to the Senate to such an extent 
that the Members of the House are talking about going fishing, 
and in view of the fact that no additional appropriation or 
authorization can be passed there except it be brought out on 
the floor of the House as the result of an order of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, does not the Senator think that it is begging 
the question for anybody to charge that the Senate, after all, 
is responsible even for any possible future extravagance that 
might be involved in appropriations? 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, I am not seeking to lay any blame at all 
at the door of the Senate of the United States. That is farthest 
from my mind. z 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is there really any fear that the House itself 
may go astray, unless it be sanctioned by the political com- 
mittee of the House, the Committee on Rules, without which 
they can not even bring up those bills on the floor? 

Mr. WATSON. There certainly is grave fear that it may. 
These men apprehend that; and I want to say to the Senator 
from Kentucky that in my judgment some of these bills will 
come here in spite of all this talk and all the efforts of men to 
prevent it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator means, then, that the political 
cominittee of the House, in charge of his own party, is going to 
fail in the performance of its duties by not functioning so as to 
prevent this extravagance? 


To those little matters 
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Mr. WATSON. I imagine that the members of that com- 
mittee would not permit the Senator from Kentucky to prescribe 
the limitations of their duty. They have their own conception 
of their duty. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
will state it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I make the point of order that the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Warson], in violation of the rules of the 
Senate, is speaking disparagingly of the House of Representa- 
tives and its Members. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair had not under- 
stood the Senator’s remarks in that sense, and therefore will 
hold that the point of order is not well taken. 

Mr. GEORGE and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for yield- 
ing. I should like to inquire what particular meritorious bill the 
President is afraid may pass the House and come over to the 
Senate? 

Mr. WATSON. That is a double question, Mr. President. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will make it a single question, then. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator asks what meritorious proposi- 
tion the President is afraid will pass. 

Mr, GEORGE. Does the President fear that the retirement 
bill will pass and come to us for action? 

Mr. WATSON. There is a list which the Senator has read 
and which was published in the morning newspapers. The 
measures thus listed may involve $1,750,000,000; and that does 
not tell the whole story, I will say to my friend from Georgia. 
The real truth is that the bills over there seeking appropria- 
tions aggregate almost twice that much. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, I understand; but what I want to know 
is, What particular bill has aroused the fear of the President? 
Is it Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. WATSON. No particular bills were specified. 

Mr. GEORGE. No particular bills? 

Mr. WATSON. No. Mr. President, the attention of the coun- 
try having been called to this whole matter in this direct and 
explicit way, I am delighted that my friend from Virginia 
[Mr. Grass] took the floor for that purpose; or, at least, if he 
did not have that purpose in mind, I am glad that it will so 
result. 

Mr. GEORGE. 
was discussed? 

Mr. WATSON. It was not. I think everybody there prob- 
ably will be against it, so it was not necessary to discuss it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
enable me to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to know if the chairman or any 
member of the Senate Committee on Appropriations was pres- 
ent at this conference? 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
was present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did he join in the fear that these great 
depredations were to be made by the House of Representatives? 

Mr. WATSON. I will permit the Senator from Washington 
to answer that question for himself. 

Mr. McKELLAR. All right; he can answer it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask a question as a 
matter of information? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Indi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Is there any appropriation bill pending in 
the Senate which entered the discussion, and of which those 
gathered were afraid? 

Mr. WATSON. So far as I know, there is none, 
Senator from Utah remember any? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
there is nothing pending in the Senate. There are bills that 
haye been introduced and referred to some of the committees, I 
suppose, but they were not discussed or brought up. 

Mr. WATSON. I will say to the Senator from Idaho that 
no specific measures were discussed. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand, the bills which called into 
activity the conference were the bills which are pending in 
the House? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 


Let me ask the Senator if the farm debenture 
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Mr. BORAH. And it was anticipated that the attack upon 
the Treasury, if it was to take place, would come from the 
House? 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. BORAH. 
knowing. 

Mr. WATSON. So far as I remember, the bills referred to 
were altogether House bills. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat I desire to ask him a question. What was it he thanked 
me for a while ago? -I did not hear what he said. 

Mr. WATSON. I thanked the Senator for haying made the 
speech that he made, so as to enable us to call direct and spe- 
cific attention to this situation. 

Mr. GLASS. I am glad the Senator is as well satisfied with 
my speech as I am. 

Mr. WATSON. Then we are both happy. 

Mr. NORRIS and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
from Indiana yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought the Senator had yielded the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. I only want to say that I am informed that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar] has just intro- 
duced a $225,000,000 road bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no, Mr. President! That bill, like 
all the rest of these appropriation bills that have been enu- 
merated by the President, is a bill that has been before the 
Congress for many years. The President has recommended 
the bill that I introduced. All these $1,785,000,000 of bills 
have been introduced from time to time every year. There were 
just as many of them last year as there were this year. As a 
matter of fact, they were substantially all introduced when the 
President last fall made his recommendation for a reduction of 
taxes. All of them were before the Congress. They are before 
the Congress every year. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
knows what they are. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator say that the President rec- 
ommended his $225,000,000 bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no! It was not a $225,000,000 bill, in 
the first place. 

Mr. WATSON. What was it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was a $50,000,000 bill; and the Presi- 
dent, if I understand language—I may not—recommended from- 
farm-to-market roads, just as I introduced the bill and had 
been introducing it for quite a number of years. 

Mr. WATSON. Has that already been provided for? 

Mr. M-KELLAR. It is in substance provided for in the 
present bill. 

Mr. WATSON. Is it in the Budget? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is in the Budget. 

Mr. WATSON. Then there is no disposition in the world to 
interfere with it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. None whatever. 

Mr. WATSON. Not the slightest. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 117) for the relief of farmers and 
fruit growers in the storm and flood stricken areas of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia, with amendments, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


Largely. 
Largely? That is what I was desirous of 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr, Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 

RELIEF OF FLOOD SUFFERERS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 117) for the relief of 
farmers and fruit growers in the storm and flood stricken areas 
of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia, which were to strike out the preamble, to strike 
out all after the resolving clause, and to insert: 


That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, for the crop 
of 1930, to make advances or loans to farmers in the storm, flood, 
and/or drought stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Ohio, Oklahoma, Indiana, Ilinois, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, New Mexico, and Missouri, where 
he shall find that an emergency for such assistance exists, for the pur- 
chase of seed of suitable crops, feed for work stock, and fertilizer, and, 
when necessary, to procure such seed, feed, and fertilizer and sell the 
same to such farmers: Provided, That in New Mexico advances or loans 
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may be made to indiyiðuals or groups of farmers for the purchase of 
materials and the employment of labor for the replacement of damaged 
or destroyed irrigation ditches, where such replacement is deemed neces- 
sary for crop production. Such adyances, loans, or sales shall be made 
upon such terms and conditions and subject to such regulations as the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall prescribe, including an agreement by each 
farmer to use the seed and fertilizer thus obtained by him for crop 
production, A first lien on all crops growing or to be planted and 
grown during the year 1930 shall, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, be deemed sufficient security for such loan, advance, or 
sale. All such advances, Joans, and sale shall be made through such 
agencies as the Secretary of Agriculture may designate, and in such 
amounts as such agencies, with the approval of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, may determine. For carrying out the purposes of this resolu- 
tion, including aH expenses and charges incurred in so doing, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $7,000,000. 

Sec. 2, Any person who shall knowingly make any material false 
representation for the purpose of obtaining an advance, loan, or sale, or 
in assisting in obtaining such loan, advance, or sale under this resolu- 
tion shall, upon conyiction thereof, be punished by a fine of not exceed- 
ing $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding six months, or both. 


And to amend the title so as to read: “Joint resolution for 
the relief of farmers in the storm, flood, and/or drought 
stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Ohio, Oklahoma, Indiana, Illinois, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, New Mexico, and Missouri.” 

Mr. SMITH. As the time is short in which the relief is to be 
given, I move that the Senate concur in the House amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, one-third of the day is past now, 
and I should like to proceed with the consideration of the tariff 
bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide reyenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask to have the pending amendment stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 183, line 1, the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] offers the following amendment: Strike 
out “65” and insert “ 60,” so that it will read: 


Or in chief value of silk, and not specially provided for, 60 per cent 
ad valorem, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. 
Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I discussed this amendment 
just as the Senate was about to recess last night. I am not 
going to enter upon a discussion of it to-day. The proposal is 
to reduce the rate carried by the House committee amendment 


to the present law. I think I adduced sufficient facts on yester- 
day to justify the reduction. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays are de- 
manded. 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask to have the amendment stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The CHEF Crerk, In paragraph 1210, clothing and articles 
of wearing apparel, and so forth, on page 183, line 1, the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, BLAINE] proposes to strike out 
“65” and insert “60,” so that it will read: 


Or in chief value of silk, and not specially provided for, 60 per cent 
ad valorem. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been demanded. Is the demand sufficiently 
seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin please give us once more the information in 
reference to the imports of silk clothing? 

Mr. BLAINE. Exclusive of the specialties from Japan, the 
exports exceed the imports. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The present law apparently 
has been a sufficient barrier to keep out imports, then? 

Mr. BLAINE. The imports are about $2,205,000 and the ex- 
ports are $2,500,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the domestic pro- 
duction of silk clothing? 
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Mr. BLAINE. 
formation. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is very, very large; is it 


The Tariff Commission does not give the in- 


not? 
Mr. BLAINE. This is the basket clause, and the production 
is very large. It affects clothing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
the imports for the calendar year 1928 were $3,843,543. This is 
the present rate. The House thought, under the conditions that 
exist, that the industry was entitled to the 5 per cent increase. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE]. On 
that question the yeas and nays have been demanded and or- 
dered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. PATTERSON (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Was- 
NER]. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 
If permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock].. I trans- 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rexp] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. KinG]; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHipsTeap] with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK]; and 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jonson] with the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Guterr]. I transfer that pair to 
the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Bueasp] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr, COPELAND. If my colleague [Mr. WAGNER] were pres- 
ent and permitted to vote, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana.. I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS], which I trans- 
fer to the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. KEYES], 
and vyote. I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 38, as follows: 
YERAS—39 

Heflin 

Howell 

La Follette 
Fletcher McKellar 
Frazier McMaster 
George beck 
Glass 
Harris 


Harrison 
Hawes 


Couzens Sheppard 
Simmons 
Steck 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookbart 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 


Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
‘Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Waterman 
Watson 


Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 
McCulloch 
Metcalf 


Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind, 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Shortridge 
Smoot 


NOT VOTING—19 


McNary 
Patterson 


Glenn 
Goft 
Goldsborough 


Smith 
Stephens 
Thomas, Okla, 
Wagner 


Hayden 
Johnson 
Kendrick 


Blease 
Brock 
Broussard Reed 
Gillett Keyes Robinson, Ark. 
Gould King Shipstead 

So Mr. Biarye’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, on page 183, line 4, I propose to 
strike out the numeral “65” and insert in lieu thereof “ 60.” 

All I eare to say on this proposed amendment is that the im- 
ports of the articles covered by this duty are very small, and 
this paragraph is a sort of basket paragraph, which includes 
tapestry, purses, bedspreads, quilts, piano covers, curtains, tap- 
estry panels, lamp shades, bell cords, chiffon ribbons, surgical ap- 
pliances, and the oiled silk which goes into the manufacture of 
raincoats, 

There are a number of other articles included, but I have 
given the main ones. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
present duty? 

Mr. BLAINE. The present duty is 60 per cent. I am simply 
asking that the rate of the present law be restored. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The duty on the articles 
included in this paragraph was increased from 60 per cent to 
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Mr. President, what is the 
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65 per cent, and the duty on the articles ineluded in the previous 
paragraph was increased from 60 per cent to 65 per cent? 

Mr. BLAINE. Exactly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, It seems to the Senator that 
the duties in both paragraphs should be the same? 

Mr. BLAINE. That is my idea. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, it is true that the basket clause 
in the present law provides a duty of 60 per cent. But there 
have been increases over and above the 60 per cent, and that is 
why the House made the increase of 5 per cent. That is an 
increase over the rate in the existing law of 5 per cent. 

In 1928 the value of the importations of articles covered by 
this basket clause was $1,166,319. The importations have not 
increased materially since 1922. In 1922 they amounted to 

228,938. 

I do not care to say any more in relation to the other rates. 
If we follow the vote that was just taken, of course, we will 
reduce this rate to 60 per cent, although this is a basket clause, 
and any new product which may be hereafter produced which 
would not fall within any of the other brackets or paragraphs 
of the schedule would necessarily fall in paragraph 1211. 

On this amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, let the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BLAINE], which the clerk will state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Wisconsin pro- 
poses, on page 183, line 4, to strike out the numerals “65” and 
to insert in lieu thereof the numerals “60,” so as to read: 


All manufactures, wholly or in chief value of silk, not specially pro- 
vided for, 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr: President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the followfag Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Baird George 
Barkley Glass 
Bingham Glenn 
Black Goff 


Kean 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Ate 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 


Bratton 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill Johnson Schall 
Fess Jones Sheppard 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the clerk report the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment wiil be re- 
ported for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Wisconsin pro- 
poses, on page 183, line 4, to strike out the numerals “65” and 
insert “60,” so as to read: 

All manufactures, wholly or in chief value of silk, not specially pro- 
vided for, 60 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. 
The yeas and nays haying been ordered, the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PATTERSON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the previous vote, I withhold my vote. 
If permitted to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] and vote “nay.” 

Mr, COPELAND (when Mr. WAGNER’s name was called). 
If my colleague [Mr. Waaner] were present and permitted to 
vote, he would “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] to the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. THomAs] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. PATTERSON. I transfer my pair to the Senator from 


Phipps 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky, 


Oklahoma [Mr. Prine] and vote “ nay.” 
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Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenpritck] with the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Gour] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krvno]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Tomas] and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PittMan] are absent on official business. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars] are detained on official 
business. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 40, as follows: 

YEAS—37 
La Follette 
McKeilar 
McMaster 
Norbeek 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 

NAYS—40 
McCulloch 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 

NOT VOTING—19 

McNary 
Pine 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 


Steck 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mass. 
Wheeler 


Couzens 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Heflin 


Greene 
Grundy 


Allen 
Baird 
Bingham Hale 
capper Hastings 
Dale Hatfield 
Deneen Hebert 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 


Shortridge 
Smoot 

Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Waterman 
Watson 


Goff 
Goldsborough 


Hawes 
Hayden 
Howell 


Shipstead 
Thomas, Okla, 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mont. 


Borah 
Brock 
Broussard 
Gillett Kendrick Reed 

Gould King Robinson, Ark. 

So Mr. BLALNe’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Schedule 12 is still before 
the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr, President, on page 181, line 21, I propose 
to strike out the numerals “70" and insert in lieu thereof 
“65,” and on page 182, line 2, I propose to strike out the 
numeral “75” and insert in lieu thereof “ 70." These amend- 
ments relate to pile fabrics. 

Mr. COPELAND. Even then the rate would be higher than 
the present law? 

Mr. BLAINE. That is true. The present law is a flat 60 
per cent ad valorem rate. My proposed amendment is to reduce 
the increases proposed by the House and the Senate Finance 
Committee, in the one instance from 70 to 65 and in the other 
instance from 75 to 70 per cent. I do not know whether the 
Senator from Utah resists that amendment or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BLAINE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. One. vote is all that will be necessary. I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote be taken on both amendments 
at once, because they are virtually the same thing and there is 
no use having two votes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 181, line 21, strike out the 
numerals “70” and insert the numerals “65,” and on page 
182, in line 2, strike out the numerals “75” and insert in lieu 
thereof the numerals “70,” so as to read: 


Par. 1206. Pile fabrics (including pile ribbons), whether or not the 
pile covers the entire surface, wholly or in chief value of silk, and all 
articles, finished or unfinished, made or cut from such pile fabrics: 

(1) If the pile is wholly cut or wholly uncut, if velvets (other than 
ribbons), 65 per cent ad valorem; if other than yelvets, 60 per cent ad 
valorem. 

(2) If the pile is partly cut, if velvets (other than ribbons), 70 per 
cent ad valorem; if other than velvets, 65 per cent ad valorem, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ing the two amendments together? 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, those engaged in the manu- 
facture of pile fabrics enumerated in paragraph 1206 have 
been operating their looms fairly well in the last year or two. 
The Tariff Commission makes this statement: 


Pittman 


will report the 


Is there objection to consider- 
The Chair hears none, and 


chiffon velvets, 
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During 1928 velvet mills averaged 82 per cent opération; in 1929, 
through July, about 88 per cent. 


I think that is the last month for which they have the fig- 
ures. That is an unusually high operation. The Tariff Com- 
mission also states that the years 1924 to 1926, inclusive, were 
years of depression in the velvet industry, involving financial 
losses to several of the larger velvet concerns, but the subse- 
quent years have witnessed a recovery in financial returns. 
The leading producer of the pile fabrics, largely velvet, showed 
a profit in 1927 of $1,056,104 and in 1928 showed a profit of 
$2,548,848. The marginal profit of that company, as stated by 
Moody’s Manual for 1929, amounted to 8.34 per cent in 1927 
and to 17.5 per cent in 1928. That would indicate that the in- 
dustry is operating under very favorable circumstances. 

Accordingly I have asked that the increased rate on the two 
types of pile fabric be reduced in the one instance from 70 per 
cent to 65 per cent and in the other instance from 75 per cent 
to 70 per cent. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I have been called from the 
Chamber temporarily. I have been wondering if it is possible 
or if it is the intention of the Senator from Utah to take up 
Schedule 13 next? ' 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was going to ask unanimous consent that 
we take that up, because I understand we must have unanimous 
consent to do so, but I am informed there is some objection to 
taking it up at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall ask that it be taken up, because, under 
the unanimous consent, we are to take up the schedules in order, 
and the rayon sehedule comes next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Montana that the rayon schedule will be in order 
immediately after action upon the pending amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, while the rayon schedule will 
be in order, the basic provisign is, of course, the one relating to 
filaments of rayon or other ‘synthetic fiber in paragraph 1301, 
An amendment to that paragraph would not be in order unless 
unanimous consent were had to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment in that paragraph was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that to be the case, but I have 
been notified that there is objection to taking up any amend- 
ments to that paragraph other than those which may be offered 
without asking for unanimous consent. If there are no other 
amendments to be offered to the schedule, it will pass over until 
the bill gets into the Senate, and then any amendment may be 
offered. 

Mr. GEORGE. There will not be any other amendment 
offered, may I say to the Senator from Utah, so far as I know, 
unless the minimum specifie shall be changed. If so, the only 
additional amendments would merely be to conform the re- 
mainder of the paragraph to that change. 

Mr, SMOOT. Then, of course, there can be no consideration 
to-day of the rayon schedule if there are no amendments to be 
offered by individual Senators to items that have not been acted 
upon definitely by the Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. Of course, the Senator might inquire whether 
there are other amendments to be offered. I should like to take 
up the schedule to-day and dispose of it, and had expected to do 
so, I will say to the Senator from Montana {Mr. WHEELER], and 
I know -the Senator from Montana had likewise expected to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like very much to do that, but I have 
been asked not to agree to unanimous consent to reconsider the 
yote on the amendment referred to, and, therefore, I will have 
to object. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I merely wanted an under- 
standing about it. If there is objection, we can take it up when 
the bill shall be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. President, just a few words with regard to the pending 
amendment. 

The House bill increased the duty on velvets with cut or 
uncut pile 10 per cent ad valorem over the present rate primarily 
because of the increase in imports in recent years. The Silk 
Association of America, which made an application to the 
Tariff Commission in February, 1928, for an inerease in duty 
under the provisions of section 315, requested of the Ways and 
Means Committee a compound duty of 60 per cent ad valorem 
and 75 cents a pound on all the commodities in paragraph 1206. 
On the basis of 1928 imports a duty of 60 per cent ad valorem 
and 75 cents a pound would give an equivalent ad yalorem of 
70.8 per cent on velvets. 

The items on which application for an increase was made in 
1928 by the Silk Association were: First, millinery velvets; 
second, cotton-back, silk-pile, chiffon velvets; and third, all-silk 
No mention was made of the need of addi- 
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tional protection on the type known as “transparent” velvets, 
made with a rayon pile and silk back. 

The total importations of this same material for the 3-year 
period amounted to 3,752,798 yards. 

In 1928 about two-thirds of the total velvet imports con- 
sisted of transparent velvets averaging about $10.50 per pound 
in unit yalue, as compared with a unit value of $8.65 for the 
all-silk chiffon velvets, the next most important item. Imports 
of transparent velvets during the current year 1929 have com- 
prised a greater portion of the total imports than in 1928, as 
the fashion demand has been steadily expanding. 

The fashion demand for transparent velvets has ushered in a 
revival of other velyets, including those for millinery purposes. 
Accordingly, the loom activity of the velvet mills has greatly 
increased. 

Mr. President, there is nothing else to say, as far as I know, 
in relation to this item. That is the story, and that is why 
the House increased the rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusets. 
tor yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What became of the appli- 
cation of the Silk Association for increased rates? 

Mr. SMOOT. The application has not been acted upon. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. For what rates did that 
association apply? 

Mr. SMOOT. The association made application for a com- 
pound duty of 60 cents and a specific duty of 75 cents a pound 
which would be equivalent to 70.8 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The velvets referred to are 
covered by clause 1 of paragraph 1206? 

Mr. SMOOT. Transparent velvets fall in that paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Who are the chief manufac- 
turers of velvet? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Blumenthal Co. are the greatest 
manufacturers of velvets in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The record of the profits of 
that company shows an increase in 1928 over 1927. The profits 
of the concern in 1928 were $2,548,843 as against $1,056,104 in 
1927. 

Mr. 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


I have just calied attention to facts which 
would account for the increase to which the Senator has called 


SMOOT. 


attention. These transparent velvets became a most popular 
material for women’s dresses, and the increase in production in 
this country and the heavy increase in importations together 
did not more than supply the demand. No one can tell how 
soon the style may change; it may change next year. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The changes in style of wom- 
en’s clothing are very rapid. 

Mr. SMOOT. A style may last for two years, and then, as the 
Senator knows, it will change. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the question arises, Is the rate suggested 
by the Senator from Wisconsin sufficient to allow the manufac- 
turer in the United States to make sufficient quantity of these 
silks to meet the demand. That is all there is to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BLAINE]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PATTERSON (when his name was called), I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. WAG- 
NER]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
DALE] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. COPELAND (when Mr. WacNer’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. WAGNER] is unavoidably detained from the Senate 
to-day. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GILrerr] to the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma {Mr. THomMAS] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HASTINGS (after having voted in the negative). On 
this question I have a pair with the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Haypen]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
inquire whether the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] has 
voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a genéral pair with the Senator from 
Ilinois, which I transfer to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typines], and let my vote stand, 
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Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Resp] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] with the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; and F 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SurLıvan] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 38, as follows: 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Caraway 
Connally 


Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 

Steck 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Wheeler 


Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dill 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 


La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 


Pittman 
NAYS—38 
Moses 
Oddie 
Hastings Patterson 
Hatfield Phipps 
Hebert Pine 
Jones Ransdell 
Kean Robinson, Ind, 
Keyes Robsion, Ky. 
MeCulloch 


Schall 

Metcalf Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—18 

McNary 

Reed 

Robinson, Ark, 
Gillett Kendrick Shipstead 
Gould King Sullivan 

So Mr. BLALNe’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, in view of the vote just taken, 
and in view of the action of the Senate on paragraph 1205, 
I now ask the Senator from Utah if he will not accept an 
amendment in paragraph 1202, line 6, page 181, reducing the 
duty on spun silk or schappe silk yarn, bleached, dyed, colored, 
or plied, from 50 to 45 per cent. 

The present law is 45 per cent. The increases were made in 
paragraphs 1205 and 1206 in part, at least, because of an in- 
crease made in the duty on bleached, dyed, colored, or plied 
spun silk yarn. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if I were going to express an 
opinion, I should say that 50 per cent ad valorem on the 
bleached, dyed, colored, or plied spun silk or schappe silk yarn 
is justified just as much as the rates that have already been 
voted upon the goods themselves, I think that rate ought to 
be maintained even though we have reduced the rates in some 
of the other paragraphs. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if we take cotton yarn, there 
is a jump of only 5 per cent in the ad valorem rate between 
the plain yarns and the bleached, dyed, colored, or plied yarns; 
and the same thing is true even in the case of rayon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but silk is quite a different thing. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thought the Senator would accept the 
amendment; but, if he will not, I should like to have a vote 
on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have a vote on it, then. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am going to propose an amendment to 
reduce the rate to that of the present law. The proposal is, 
Mr. President, to strike out the numerals “50,” in paragraph 
1202, page 181, line 6, and insert “45,” which is the present 
rate. There is no proposal to reduce it below the present rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have a yea-and-nay vote on it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. I assume that the theory is that these higher rates 
in the two paragraphs to which the Senator refers haying 
been reduced, the rate under this paragraph should follow as a 
matter of course. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator correctly states my position. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think the Senator is absolutely correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia. -On that 
amendment the yeas and nays have been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Giiterr] to the senior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Brarron] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 


Smoot 

Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 


Allen 
Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Capper 
Fess 
Glenn 


Grundy 
Hale 


Waterman 
Goff Watson 
Goldsborough 

Greene 


Brock 
Dale 
Deneen 


Hayden 
Howell 
Johnson 


Thomas, Okla. 
Tydings 
Wagner 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Denren], Has that Senator voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not yoted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHuRST] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MOSES (after having voted in the negative). Learning 
that the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck], with whom I 
have a general pair, is not recorded, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. COPELAND. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. WAGNER], if present, would vote “ yea,” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Asuvurst], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. STECK], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], and the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Bratton] are absent on official business. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastings] with the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HaypEN]; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] with the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] ; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Patrerson] with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER] ; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 35. as follows: 
YEAS—37 

Howell 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norris 


Overman 
Schall 


Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Brookhart 
Caraway 
Connally Sheppard 
Copeland Simmons 
Couzens Smith 
NAYS—35 

Metcalf 

Phipp 

*hipps 

Pine 

Ransdell 

Robinson, Ind. 

Robsion. Ky, 
Keyes Shortridge 
McCulloch Smoot 
NOT VOTING—24 

MeNary Reed 


Moses Robinson, Ark, 
Norbeck Shipstead 
Steck 


Stephens 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Cutting 
Dill 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 


Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Waterman 
Watson 


Allen 
Baird 
Bingham 
Capper 
Dale 
Fess 
Glenn 


Hatfield 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 


off 
Goldsborough 


Gould 
Hastings 
Hayden 
Johnson 
Kendrick 
King 


Ashurst 
Bratton 
Brock 
Broussard Nye 

Deneen Patterson 
Gillett Pittman 

So Mr. GEORGE'S amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to paragraph 1209 to make it conform to the rates estab- 
lished in paragraph 1205. I ask the Senator from Utah whether, 
when we acted yesterday on Jacquard-figured silk, we did not 
leave it at the same rate as the plain silk? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Jacquard was left at 60 per cent ad 
valorem, 

Mr. COPELAND. And the plain silk at 60 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the rate on the plain silk was made 55 
per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. I move that the figure “55” in paragraph 
1209, page 182, line 21, be changed to “60,” and that the rate 
on hemmed or hemstitched handkerchiefs and woven mufflers 
be changed from “60 per cent” to “65 per cent.” I hope the 
Senator from Utah will accept the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I could not well accept it, but I am perfectly 
willing that the Senate shall take a vote on it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What paragraph is it? 

Mr, COPELAND. Paragraph 1209, page 182, line 21. The 
purpose is to have the rates the same as those in paragraph 
1205, because the mufflers covered by this paragraph might be 
brought in unhemmed and used for necktie making. So, what- 
ever rate is fixed in paragraph 1205 should be established in 
paragraph 1209. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is just what they are. Paragraph 1205 
covers “Woven fabrics in the piece, wholly or in chief value 
of silk, not specially provided for,” which bear a rate of 55 
per cent, and the Jacquard-figured bear a rate of 60 per cent. 
The Jacquard-figured rate was reduced yesterday. 

Mr. GEORGE. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that there was an increase on broad silk, and I thought on tie 
silk, in paragraph 1205. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. In paragraph 1205 the committee recom- 
mended a rate of 60 per cent on woven fabrics in the piece, 


Wagner 
Walcott 
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wholly or in chief value of silk, not specially provided for, 
instead of 55 per cent as provided by the House, and the Sen- 
ate disagreed to the amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. When this schedule was reached the Senator 
from Wisconsin offered an amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the amendment. On Jacquard-figured 
the committee reported 65 per cent ad valorem, and the Senator 
from Wisconsin offered an amendment to decrease the rate from 
65 per cent to 60 per cent, and that was agreed to, 

Mr. GEORGE. That is true, but I thought he also offered 
an amendment increasing the rate upon broad and tie silk to 
60 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was not acted upon. Of course, the rate 
on the narrow silk was increased, that is, silk not exceeding 
80 inches in width. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is what I thought. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking now of the woven fabric in 
the piece. 

Mr, COPELAND. The rate was increased to 60 per cent on 
the narrow fabric. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. The rate should be the same here, because 
if this material comes in in the form of unhemmed mufflers it 
would be narrow material. My amendment is to make the rate 
60 per cent, in line 21, in place of 55 per cent, and on hemmed 
or hemstitched, 65 per cent instead of 60 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Jacquard figures neyer come in under a 
30-inch width. The Jacquard figures are generally the piece 
goods. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
silk. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are a few mufflers of Jacquard-figured 
material. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will ask the Senator to take this to con- 
ference. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before the vote is taken, I want 
to say I notice that in paragraph 1205, on woven fabrics in the 
piece, wholly or in the chief value of silk, not specially pro- 
vided for, the rate is 60 per cent ad valorem. Did I understand 
the Senator to say that that had been reduced to 55 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been. 

Mr. SMITH. If Jacquard cards have been used, it is 65 per 
cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been reduced to 60 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. If the motion of the Senator from New York 
should prevail, we would have goods of almost the identical 
nature of those covered by the paragraph, “ Handkerchiefs and 
woven mufflers, wholly or in chief value of silk, finished or un- 
finished, not hemmed, 55 per cent ad valorem; hemmed or hem- 
stitched, 60 per cent ad valorem.” So that the two paragraphs 
as they now stand bear identically the same duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. An amendment was offered and agreed to by the 
Senate increasing the rate on silk-woven fabrics less than 30 
inches in width to 60 per cent ad valorem. That is why the Sen- 
ator from New York is asking now that this rate be changed to 
60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMITH. This is 60 per cent now, and he wants 65 per 
cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, on “ Handkerchiefs and woven mufflers, 
wholly or in chief value of silk, finished or unfinished, not 
hemmed, 55 per cent ad valorem.” ‘That refers to those not 
hemmed. The rate on the hemmed or hemstitched is 60 per cent. 
What the Senator is asking is that those rates be increased from 
55 per cent to 60 per cent, and from 60 per cent to 65 per cent. 

Mr.. SMITH. Yes; and they are practically of the very same 
class as the articles covered in paragraph 1205. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are exactly the same silk. 

Mr. SMITH. They go through the same process, too. Any- 
body familiar with Jacquard weaving knows that these two 
would fall in the same class. This is some special fabrication 
local in its nature, and we are legislating for all, not for some 
specific point. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as handkerchiefs are concerned, it would 
make no difference whatever, but there may be some mufflers in 
which Jacquard-figured silk is used. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
COPELAND]. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The schedule is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 
If there be no further amendments, we will pass on to Sched- 
ule 13, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, before we pass to Schedule 
13, I ask that the Senate recur to Schedule 9. I will say to the 


In the muffiers we get the Jacquard-figured 
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Senator from Utah that I think it will take just a moment to 
dispose of the matter I have in mind. 

The Senator will recall that I suggested an amendment to 
section 906, covering “cloth, in chief value of cotton, containing 
wool, 60 per cent ad valorem.” To that paragraph I propose 
an amendment, to make the cloth dutiable as cotton if it con- 
tain not over 15 per cent of wool, and if sold at not exceeding 
25 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to returning 
to paragraph 906? The Chair hears none, 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection. Let the clerk report the 
amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, before the clerk reports the 
amendment, the Senator from Utah will recall that the last 
amendment acted on yesterday afternoon made all cloths con- 
taining 15 per cent of wool dutiable as wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 154, line 19, before the period, 
to insert a colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That cotton cloth containing not more than 15 per cent 
wool and costing not more than 25 cents per pound shall be dutiable 
in all cases as cotton cloth. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I thought perhaps the Sena- 
tor from Utah would accept the amendment because it could 
not apply to any of the cloths affected by the amendment last 
adopted yesterday. 

Mr. SMOOT. What change does the Senator propose in this 
amendment? 

Mr. GEORGE. I was not suggesting any change in the 
amendment. I was simply proposing a proviso to paragraph 
906, and limiting the increased duty in paragraph 906, making 
all cloths containing less than 15 per cent of wool not valued 
at less than 25 cents a pound dutiable as cotton cloth at 40 per 
cent, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the effect of the 


words “ valued at not more than 25 cents per pound ”? 
Mr. GEORGE. The purpose originally was to limit it to one 
particular class of cheap lining which contained a small per- 


centage of wool. I am not sure whether this amendment is now 
needed, in view of the amendment adopted yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure itis not. If the Senator will 
withdraw it, I will discuss it with him. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. This amendment would not help any, and I 
want to talk it over with the Senator from Georgia. We will 
discuss the idea and see just exactly what he wants to arrive 
at, and then agree, if we can, upon some wording; but this 
proposed amendment will not reach his object. 

Mr. GEORGE. I suggest, then, that the amendment be laid 
over until we get the bill in the Senate. I have an impression 
that the amendment adopted yesterday afternoon either does 
cover this or might be made to cover it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am informed that that 
amendment is unsatisfactory, that it is ambiguous. 

Mr. SMOOT. My opinion is that the amendment agreed to 
yesterday would cover this. That is my opinion. 

Mr. GEORGE. I withdraw the amendment until the bill is 
in the Senate. In the meantime we will compare the two 
amendments. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to paragraph 919. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have passed over that schedule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to returning 
to paragraph 9197 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Utah 
will permit the Senator from New York to offer the amendment, 
because the Senator desired to offer it some days ago and there 
was some reason why he could not, The proposed amendment 
may be acceptable to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I ask unanimous consent that the request 
of the Senator from New York be granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Senate 
returns to paragraph 919. 

Mr. COPELAND. I send forward an amendment to be added 
at the end of paragraph 919, line 17, to add one sentence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the pro- 
posed amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 159, in paragraph 919, at 
the end of the paragraph, in line 17, add the following sentence: 

Shirts of cotton, not knit or crocheted, shall pay duty at the same 
rate as that applying to component material of chief value. 
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Mr. COPELAND. The amendment speaks for itself. 
have fixed in paragraph 904 various rates on cotton goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if I caught the wording cor- 
rectly, the paragraph itself provides just what the amendment 
proposes; if it is wholly of cotton, of course it is of chief value 
of cotton, Let the amendment be reported again. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 159, paragraph 919, after line 17, 
insert a separate sentence, as follows: 


We 


Shirts of cotton, not knit or crocheted, shall pay duty at the same 
rate as that applying to component material of chief yalue, 


Mr. COPELAND. ‘The point is that in the first part of the 
paragraph clothing and articles of wearing apparel of every 
description, manufactured wholly or in part, wholly or in chief 
value of cotton, and not specially provided for, bear a rate of 
3744 per cent ad valorem. If a shirt comes in that is made of 
eotton which is taxed at 45 per cent, the rate charged on the 
finished shirt will only be 3744 per cent. Likewise, if it were 
Jacquard-figured, a higher rate is charged on the material, but 
when the finished shirt comes in it is taxed only 8744 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the cloth rate. That is not the weight 
of the shirt. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What about the next sentence?— 


Shirts of cotton, 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. COPELAND. That was rejected. Let me see if I could 
make clear what I have in mind. The high-grade shirts which 
are made in this country are made of cotton produced in Bng- 
land, and the tariff rate on that cotton is 45 per cent. The 
labor cost is about one-half as much in Bngland as it is here, 
The shirts that are made here are made of the same material 
as the shirt that is brought in from abroad, the labor cost is 
twice as high, and yet the protection given is only 3714 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Can not the Senator see that is impossible of 
administration? For instance, here is a piece of cloth of which 
the shirt is made. From every shirt that came in here they 
would haye to cut a piece out to learn what number of cloth it 
is, the fineness of it, both warp and filling, under the Senator's 
amendment. We can not do that. It has to be reached in some 
other way, and the only way in which it can be reached is to 
place an ad valorem duty upon the shirt. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator means a specific duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; an ad valorem duty. The Senator can 
take a shirt that is made out of a fine thread. Under the Sen- 
ator’s amendment every shirt that came into this country would 
have to be tested, and that we can not do. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator realizes that if we do not 
make provision for protection for the high-grade shirts made of 
goods bearing more than a 8744 per cent rate, of course, that 
is going to ruin the American manufacturer, 

Mr. SMOOT. The only way that can be done would be to 
place a duty upon shirts, just as we have done. When we go 
into the yarn paragraph, it is very easily determined, because 
all we have to do is to take so many yards of cotton and weigh 
it and we know the number of the yarn, but the Senator’s 
amendment would be impossible of administration. 

Mr. COPELAND. How is the customs officer going to know 
about the number and value of the threads in a piece of goods 
in the bulk? It is exactly the same thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. The number of the cotton that goes 
into a piece of cloth could be ascertained because we could clip 
a piece off and test it and very easily determine it; but in the 
case of garments, not only shirts but clothing and underwear of 
every kind, knit underwear and woolen underwear, there neyer 
has been a provision in a bill requiring what the Senator asks 
in his amendment for shirts. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator knows very well that shirts 
are brought in here from abroad and sold in the market. I 
went into the market in New York and bought shirts made of 
the identical material that we use in the manufacture of shirts 
in New York City. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only way is to increase the rate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Increase what rate? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Did we not make a mistake in disagreeing 
to the committee amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but it was disagreed to. The committee 
had in mind the shirts that the Senator from New York speaks 
of now when we proposed this amendment, but the Senate re- 
jected the amendment. : 

Mr. FLETCHER. And substituted nothing for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not administer the amendment and 
there is no use putting it in the bill. The only way to get what 
the Senator desires is to put a higher duty upon shirts, just 
as we have done on wearing apparel. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Here [displaying] is a shirt made in Paris. 
Here [indicating] is a sample of the material that comes from 
it. It is perfeetly easy to administer it. 

Mr. SMOOT. How is the Senator going to know whether the 
sample is of the same number that is in the shirt? 

Mr. COPELAND. Is there not any wisdom in the custom- 
house? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
that probably this falls under paragraph 904, subparagraph (b) 
and (c). It seems to me the Senator would probably be able to 
get what he wants if he provided 45 per cent ad valorem, which 
would be approximately the same rate as on the finer grade of 
cotton cloth used in the making of shirts. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, if the rate that has already 
been disagreed to by the Senate of 50 per cent—— 

Mr. GEORGE. That was believed to be too high. 

Mr. COPELAND. If that were adopted, it would cover most 
of the cases except Jacquard-figured, where there is a 10 per 
cent addition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me suggest this: On page 159, paragraph 
919, is where the shirts fall, and that is where they ought to be. 
If the Senator will remember, we adopted an amendment to the 
committee amendment by putting in shirts of cotton not knit or 
crocheted, and after that amendment to the committee amend- 
ment was agreed to, then the whole thing was rejected. I know 
what the Senator wants, and the only way to reach it is to get 
a duty on shirts themselves. 

Mr. COPELAND. I observe in paragraph 904 that the high- 
est rate placed on cotton is 4744 per cent. Am I right about 
that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then above is 4414 per cent and in line 19 
there is a 10 per cent addition for Jacquard shirts. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are cloths, 

Mr. COPELAND, Yes; I understand. Let me ask my friend 
from Georgia this question: Suppose I were to suggest this 
language in line 142— 

Shirts of cotton, 45 per cent ad valorem; if Jacquard-figured, 55 per 
cent ad valorem. 


That would make the rate lower than was talked of by the 
committee and yet would take care of the situation so far as I 
can see, and it could be administered without difficulty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would want an amendment to that because I 
would not want knitted or crocheted shirts to come in this para- 
graph at all. They should go in their regular place. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is, the Senator would have it read 
“shirts of cotton” ? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; not knit or crocheted. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the way I have it, “shirts of cot- 
ton, not knit or crocheted.” May I offer my modified amend- 
ment? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
former amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; and I propose the following in lieu 
thereof: 


Does the Senator withdraw his 


Shirts of cotton, not knit or crocheted, 45 per cent ad yalorem; if 
Jacquard-figured, 55 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Are there any shirts Jacquard-figured? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; there are, multiple-figured. 
show the Senator one. 

Mr. SMOOT. They must have searched the world over to 
find it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not particular about that feature of 
it, but there are such shirts. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not conceive of one. 

Mr. COPELAND. Made on the block loom, where there are 
several colors in the bosom, 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, that is a different thing. 
done on an ordinary loom. 

Mr, COPELAND. Would the Senator leave that out? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, on page 159, paragraph 919, in 
line 14, I see that the Finance Committee has inserted “ shirts 
of cotton, 50 per cent ad valorem.” Was that amendment 
agreed to? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it was rejected. It was left out entirely. 

Mr. GEORGE. It takes 3744 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; under cotten apparel. 

Mr. SMITH. It is under the general 
specific? 

Mr, SMOOT. Clothing and articles of wearing apparel, 37144 
per cent, in the same paragraph. 


I will 


That can be 


clause rather than 
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Mr. SMITH. The Senator from New York said a moment 
ago that the labor on an American-made shirt was twice as 
much as that on an Hnglish-made shirt. The Senator is hardly 
in a position to substantiate that statement. We have improved 
machinery by which these shirts are made. 

Mr. COPELAND. Those are the high-type shirts. 

Mr. SMITH. It does not make a particle of difference. We 
grow high-type cotton here, too. Here is where it is obtained. 
We have a natural protection in the form of freight on the raw 
material sent from here to Europe and back again, plus what- 
ever power the labor organizations have; and I dare say, with- 
out fear of successful contradiction, that the most perfect labor 
organization in the civilized world to-day is in England. What- 
ever the cost may be there it is practically fixed at the dictate 
of the English workingman. The power of English labor has 
become so great that to-day the Premier of that country is a 
labor man. 

We ought not to burden the people in the cost of the actual 
necessaries of life—food and clothing, the two primary elements 
which we all require, without which we can not live. Here, for 
the sake of a little group, it is proposed to fix an average tariff 
on an article that if we did not have a monopoly of the raw 
material out of which it is made would be an unusually high 
tariff; but we have a monopoly of the very raw material out 
of which these shirts are made. Think of the proposition! 
English manufacturers operating in a country which is as highly 
organized as is ours, quite as civilized as ours, and more under— 
I would not say the domination of labor than ours, but where 
the labor element is more homogeneously mixed with the general 
population than it is here—have to come to this country to buy 
the raw material and pay all the incidental expenses of con- 
tinental and oceanic freight and insurance and incidental loss 
in order to manufacture the material into an ordinary shirt, 
which they then export to this country; and yet we must put 
an ad yalorem tariff on it of some 40 to 60 per cent to keep 
them from underselling the American manufacturers, who have 
the raw material at their doors! 

We do not need any better illustration of the absurdity to 
which the craze for protection has gone. We are being asked 
for an increase in the tariff on this fabric, while in the markets 
to-day the raw material has gone down from 19 and 20 cents a 


pound to 14 cents a pound, and yet the effort is being made not 
only to maintain the price of the manufactured article on a 40- 
cents a pound for cotton basis for the raw material but to 
“jack it up.” 

Mr. President, under present conditions, when it comes to the 
tariff, the attitude seems to be to give to those who ask for in- 


creased rates just what they want. Whatever those who are 
personally interested, or little groups, may want, just give it 
to them. 

Mr. President, I want to introduce an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill providing that an amount representing the difference 
between the cost of labor at home and abroad, if it can be ascer- 
tained—and my proposed amendment will impose the duty to 
ascertain it—in the manufacture of a given article on which we 
levy a tariff shall be allocated among the manufacturing plants 
of this country according to the cost of their labor, and shall 
then be distributed pro rata amongst those employees. If we 
are passing a tariff bill for the benefit of labor, we shall be dere- 
lict in our duty if we do not frame the bill so that labor shall 
get directly every penny of the benefit. 

What right have we to legislate for labor and allow the 
benefit of the inereased tariff pass to the owners of the plant? 
Let us be honest; if we are going to legislate to maintain the 
American standard of wages, let us ascertain the cost of the 
labor of the employees in all our manufacturing plants and 
provide that whatever may be the difference between the cost of 
labor here and abroad, when compensated for under the tariff 
law, shall be distributed amongst the employees. It would be 
cheaper for us to ascertain how many employees there are in 
the various manufacturing plants, put a tax on the American 
people, pay those employees their wages direct, and let the 
article they manufacture be purchased by the American people 
on a just and equitable basis. 

The idea of charging the American people untold millions of 
dollars in order to give a little group an extraordinary wage, 
and that group reduced to a minimum by the installation of 
labor-saving devices! We are to-day legislating to protect not 
human hands and homes but machines which have been in- 
stalled. I dare say that 50 per cent of the manual labor em- 
ployed 20 years ago in cotton manufacturing has been elimi- 
nated by the modern devices for hemming and stitching. The 
Song of the Shirt has passed into limbo; it is the song of the 
machine now and not of the poor woman who stitches. Every 
buttonhole thread is stitehed by machinery; the buttonhole itself 
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is cut by machinery. The Senator from New York knows the 
work- is done by machinery; he will find one such factory, per- 
haps, right in this city ; and yet we are here asked to protect the 
machines of the country against the right of the American peo- 
ple to be beneficiaries of the discoveries of genius. 

Mr. President, without any investigation whatever, but upon 
the statement of interested parties as to what they think they 
need, or upon the statement of some little group as to what its 
members think they need, recklessly and ruthlessly we place 
burdens upon the American people which are already spelling 
disaster. 

We came here for the purpose of reducing the tariff or of 
adjusting rates which we might think out of line with the Re 
publican idea of a reasonable protection, but, as we have pro- 
ceeded with the consideration of the pending bill, there has 
been no difference between its discussion and that on any of 
the tariff bills which have preceded it during the 21 years which 
I have had the honor of being a member of this body. Tariff 
rates have been pyramided until at last we have succeeded in 
dividing the American people into two classes, one of which is 
made up of those who can gamble in the gambling places and 
lose $60,000,000,000, and still leave the price of industrial stocks 
or the stocks which were gambled in so high that they do not 
yield a reasonable dividend on their market price. Think of 
$60,000,000,000 of gambling value actually lost, and still the 
prices of stock not down to a point which will yield a 6 or a 7 
per cent return on the money invested! Yet we go right on just 
as though the cry was not going up from every quarter of 
America “we have reached our limit.” Bread lines are form- 
ing in a number of the cities; banks are failing all over the 
country; confidence is destroyed; and yet, in the midst of, per- 
haps, what may be the worst industrial condition that ever af- 
flicted this country, we go on as though the great mass of Ameri- 
can people were not entitled to some little consideration. 

I know it will be said that the ordinary poor devil in America 
has no business wearing a good shirt; that he ought to wear a 
hickory-striped shirt, blue-denim overalls, and brogan shoes; 
that that is how he ought to be clothed. It is like the cry that 
went up sometime ago that the farmers were buying automobiles, 
The farmer shoes the world, he clothes the world, he feeds the 
world, yet he should-walk, With a sneer on their lips, while dis- 
cussing his condition some have said, “Look; he has an auto- 
mobile!” In the name of the God of justice, who ought to ride 
in an automobile if it is not the man who makes that which 
feeds and clothes and shoes the world? 

Of course, there is no yoice in America, save the voice of the 
silver tongue of a Silver dollar, and there is nothing precious but 
the golden harp of a gold dollar. 

Mr. President, I hope this amendment and others of a like 
character will not be adopted by the Senate. I hope that we 
will be given a chance, at least, to be decent in our relations 
with the masses of the American people. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. COPE- 
LAND], which the Secretary will state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 159, paragraph 919, line 17, 
after the period, it is proposed to insert “shirts of cotton, not 
knit or crocheted, 45 per cent ad valorem.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York. [Putting 
the question.] By the sound the ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. SMITH. I call for a division, Mr. President. 

The Senate proceeded to divide. 

Mr. SMITH. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being sug- 
gested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roil, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham 


McCulloch 

McKellar 

McMaster 
Goff McNar. 
Goldsborough Metcal 
Gould M 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 


Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Towns 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Cutting 


roti 

s 

Pine” 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Dale Robinson, Ind, 
Deneen Robsion, Ky. 
Dill Schall 

Fess K Sheppard 
Fletcher 


Shortridge 
Frazier 


Keyes 
La Follette Simmons 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CopELAND]. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should like to have the amend- 
ment stated, and then I shall content myself with a viva voce 
vote. It is hardly worth while to have Senators go on record, 
because a record sufficient to establish the intent of the Senate 
in reference to these high duties has already been made, 

As I say, therefore, I shall content myself with having the 
amendment read and then having a viva voce vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment will be stated, 

The Curer Cierk. On page 159, paragraph 919, on line 17, 
aD the word “ad valorem” and the period, it is proposed to 
nsert ; 


Shirts of cotton, not knit or crocheted, 45 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to say a word in 
regard to what the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. SMITH] 
has said. 

Up in Glens Falls, in my State, is a shirt-manufacturing 
establishment where the high-grade shirts such as we are talk- 
ing of here are made, where the employees are given high pay, 
and given decent homes to live in. I preferred to have the rate 
on these shirts fixed so that the fine people in my State who now 
labor and make those shirts may continue te do so, because if 
there is not some protection given it is just as advantageous for 
the man who makes the shirts to go to England and make them— 
because they are all made of Egyptian cotton—and employ 
English labor, and do the work over there for the benefit of the 
English people. I do not choose to do that; and it was because 
of that fact that I brought up the matter here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further amendments to 
Schedule 12? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have no further amendments 
to Schedule 12, Schedule 13 is next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Schedule 13 is before the Senate. 
Are there amendments to Schedule 13? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I understand, there is only 
one amendment to be offered in Sehedule 13. It has been 
stated to me, however, that an objection will be made to the 
consideration of the schedule at this time. Therefore, Schedule 
13, the rayon schedule, will go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. I could not hear the Senator. 
he propose to do with the rayon schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. Whatever amendments are to be offered to that 
schedule will be offered when the bill reaches the Senate. Has 
the Senator any amendments he desires to offer at this time? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have an anrendment to paragraph 1306; 
but is that the only amendment that has been suggested? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there is one other amendment which the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] desires to have con- 
sidered. In order to consider that amendment, however, unani- 
mous consent would be necessary; and I have been told by one 
of the Senators that he does not desire to give unanimous con- 
sent. Therefore the Senator from Montana will wait until the 
bill gets into the Senate, and that is what we stated about an 
hour and a half ago would be done. 

Mr. GEORGE, That is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is the amendment to which the Senator 
refers to paragraph 1306? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is to the rayon schedule; so the whole sched- 
ule might just as well go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am utterly indifferent as to whether it 
goes over or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was really agreed that it should go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. If it were in order, I should present the 
amendment; but I am indifferent as to when it is presented. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Amendments to the other para- 
graph would be in order; and, of course, they would be in order 
in the Senate as well. 

Mr. SMOOT. I really think the understanding was that the 
whole schedule should go over. When the Senator from Mon- 
tana was in the Chamber I stated that when we reached this 
schedule I should ask that it go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am not satisfled with 
what we have done about necktie silk. The fierce competition 
comes from the importation of silk and rayon mixture. If an 
amendment such as was adopted yesterday with reference to 
wool was fully justified, where 15 per cent of wool content was 
made by the Senate to bring the full protection of wool, why 
could not exactly the same arrangement be made as regards 
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rayon and silk mixtures, so that if there is a content of 15 or | 


20 per cent of rayon, that would justify placing the rayon rate 
upon the textiles brought in with mixtures of silk and rayon? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not very much difference in the rate. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is quite a little difference. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is some difference, of course. 

Mr. COPELAND. If I may call the attention of the Senator 
to paragraph 1306, on page 185, the rate there is 45 cents per 
pound and 60 per cent ad valorem, and, in addition, if Jacquard- 
figured, 10 per cent ad valorem. Now, the terrific competition 
in the necktie-silk business comes from the mixtures of silk 
and rayon. The Senator knows that. How is the relief to be 
afforded? How can the American manufacturer be protected 
against that sort of thing? 

How would the Senator from Utah look upon an amendment 
to paragraph 1306, so that it would read ?— 


Woven fabrics in the piece, wholly or in substantial value of rayonun— 


And then have them taxed as they are here? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a question which I think would have 
to have very serious consideration. There is a difference in 
the price of them, I admit; but when we come to an ad valorem 
duty as between the silk and the rayon, I do not think there is 
sọ very much difference in them. If the Senator has his amend- 
ment prepared, I should be glad to look it over and see whether 
or not it would fit in; but I should like to have it go over, as 
the whole schedule is going over. and I virtually promised that 
that should be done. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Utah if it was not understood that this schedule devoted to 
rayon should be taken up when the bill reaches the Senate, and 
that the question should be discussed by those who desire to 
discuss it from the beginning to the end in the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was to go over for additional amendments 
when the bill reached the Senate. * That was the understanding, 

Mr. SMITH. That was my understanding. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it. go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am going to. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not think we ought to attempt to reach 
any conclusion on any of the paragraphs until we have the 
entire subject under discussion. 

Mr. COPELAND. In order that it may lie upon the table I 
offer an amendment to paragraph 1306, page 185, changing the 
word “chief” in line 6 to the word “substantial.” Then it 
would read: 

Woven fabrics in the piece, wholly or in substantial value of rayon, 
not specially provided for— 


And so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator had better get another word, 
because that would be absolutely impossible to administer. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator suggest a word, in order 
that I may have it before me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will try to think of one; but that word is 
one that we never can use in a tariff bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I did not like the amendment we passed 
yesterday relative to wool. The language used in that amend- 
ment was “15 per cent of the wool content.” That is exactly 
what I have in mind here. 

Mr. SMOOT. The word “substantial” would not do. That 
word never goes into a tariff act. It is absolutely impossible 
for anyone to administer it. One may say that 5 per cent is 
substantial, another 10 per cent, another 15 per cent. The 
Senator will have to get some other word. 

Mr. COPELAND. Suppose I use the term “15 per cent,” the 
same as in the case of wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. That we will consider. 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘Then my amendment will provide “ woven 
fabrics in the piece, wholly or in 15 per cent value of rayon, not 
specially provided for,” the rest to read as the language now 
appears. I have no disposition to press the matter to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Schedule 14 is still as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have an amendment to 
offer on page 192, line 24. I understand that the committee 
amendment having been disagreed to by the Senate, this amend- 
ment is not in order at this time. Am I correct about that? I 
can offer the amendment when the bill gets into the Senate; but 
the fact is that the Senate committee amendment was voted 
down and the House provision reinstated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator's amendment would 
be proper in the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It would be proper in the Senate but not 
at this time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not without a reconsideration of 
the vote by which the committee amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I will ask at this point that the amend- 
ment I intend to offer when the bill reaches the Senate may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
hears none. 

Mr. McKettanr’s amendment to be proposed in the Senate is, 
on page 192, line 14, to strike out, commencing with the words 
“plain basic paper,” down to and including the words “ad 
valorem,” on line 24, and to insert in lieu thereof “ plain basic 
paper for albumenizing, sensitizing, baryta coating, or for pho- 
tographic processes by using solar or artificial light, 3 cents per 
pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; albumenized or sensitized 
paper or paper otherwise surface coated for photographic pur- 
poses, 3 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HowELL] asked me to cbject to the consideration 
of this amendment until the bill did reach the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He understands that it will not be taken 
up until the bill gets into the Senate. I am in entire aceord 
with that view. 

THE PRESIDENT AND APPROPRIATIONS BY CONGRESS 


Mr, GLASS. Mr. President, with a view to being entirely 
courteous and fair to the White House, I want to read a com- 
munication from the President. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this is such an interesting 
matter that I think there ought to be a quorum present, and I 
suggest the absence of a quorum., 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. GLASS. I do not see much use of it, but I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen George 
Ashurst Glass 
Baird Glenn 
Barkley Gof 
Bingham Goldsborough 
Black Greene 
Blaine Grundy 
Blease Hale 
Bratton Harris 
Brookhart Harrison 
Broussard Hastings 
Capper Hatfield 
Caraway Hawes 
Connally Hebert 
Copeland Heflin 
Cutting Howell 
Deneen Johnson 
Fess Jones 
Fletcher Kean Sheppard Watson 
Frazier Keyes Shortridge Wheeler 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Bighty Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, when the call for a quorum was 
ordered I was about to say that in order to be entirely fair 
to the White House I want to read what appears to be an 
official communication from the President, which seems to ex- 
plain that the newspapers of the country entirely misappre- 
hended the purpose of the statement given out on yesterday, It 
seems that the President had no intention whatsoever of inti- 
mating that there had been or might be any extraordinary ex- 
travagance upon the part of Congress. What he appears to 
have been doing was to warn the country against importuning 
Congress to indulge in extravagant appropriations. Thus it 
would appear that both the press and the acute and distin- 
guished senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. WarTson] got a total 
misapprehension of the President’s meaning. 

I will read now what the President says himself. 
dated February 25, 1980: 


It should be understood that the unprecedented drive now in prog- 
ress for new legislation and for expansion of established services which 
increase expenditure beyond the Budget only in a small per cent origi- 
nates with Members of Congress or heads of Government departments. 
It originates from different sections of the country itself and from 
various groups and organizations, each vigorously supporting their own 
projects. Many of these projects are worthy and no doubt can and 
should be undertaken some time over future years, especially when funds 
are free by completion of legislation already adopted. 

I hope that the people at home will realize that the Government 
can not undertake every worthy social, economic, military, and naval 
expansion, increases in pay to Government employees, expanded pension 
systems, or public improvement project. and will support the Members 
of Congress in their cooperation with the administration to hold down 
these new proposals for additional expenditudes. We have enough 
resources to take care of the Budget and such necessities as marginal 
eases of disability among veterans and the speeding up of public works 
that we have undertaken to assist employment and some proposais of 
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In Follette 
MeCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
MeNary 
Metcalf 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont 
Waterman 


Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
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lesser importance, but this is no time for general expansion of public 
expenditure, 


So that it will be observed—and I am very glad to so testify 
on the floor of the Senate—that the newspapers were mistaken 
in supposing that the President was uttering a warning to Con- 
gress against extravagance. On the contrary, he was appealing 
to the public to forego its extravagant tendencies and its im- 
portunate demands upon Congress to so increase the expendi- 
tures as to necessitate a 40 per cent increase in taxation. 

I participate in this second view of the President, or, rather, 
this explanation of his first view of the situation, and in fairness 
to the White House I have read what the President said on the 
subject, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I presume, then, that what the President 
wants us to do is to read that warning to the lobbyists, and the 
lobbyists are to “lay off" until next year. 

Mr. GLASS. I am not going to participate in any assump- 
tions. I myself thought that the newspapers had accurately 
interpreted what the President first said, but since the Presi- 
dent demurs and insists that that is not what he meant, I am 
going to accord him full credit and express my own approval on 
his second announcement. I am rather disposed to infer, which 
is not altogether an assumption, that the public itself got this 
notion from the congregating here some weeks ago of business 
groups from all over the country to receive advice from the 
President to cure the existing and threatened depression by 
extraordinary expenditures of their funds. But it may be very 
clearly inferred from this late statement that the President was 
misunderstood in that, and that he did not mean that the riot 
of expenditures should extend to the Public Treasury, but only 
be indulged in by the corporate and individual enterprises of 
the country. 

RELIEF OF FLOOD SUFFERERS 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, during my absence earlier 
in the day, and dtring the absence of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry [Mr. McNary], the Senate 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 117), which had been sent to the 
House and there amended, was taken up for consideration and 
the House amendments agreed to. It is a joint resolution pro- 
viding for governmental loans and carries $7,000,000. My 
thought is that the matter should be reconsidered and referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, or at least that 
ordinary courtesy should have been shown the chairman of 
that committee by not taking up the measure in that way and 
haying it disposed of during his absence. I therefore move 
that the vote by which the House amendments were concurred 
in be reconsidered, and that the entire matter be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORBECK. I yield the floor. 

Mr, SMITH. I took this matter up with Senators who were 
most interested in it. The Senator from South Dakota will 
recall that the measure related to certain of the Southeastern 
States. When the matter went to the House there were cer- 
tain amendments added to the bill, and after conference with 
Senators here who were so vitally interested we thought it was 
best to ask for immediate consideration of the House amend- 
ments, because the crops are being planted now, and whatever 
relief is to be granted must be had at once. I did not see the 
Senator who is the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry in the Senate at the time, but I had had such 
hearty cooperation from him that I was sure I would have his 
support in whatever action might be taken by the Senators from 
the States which were really affected by the measure. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the first of the bills of this 
character passed this year was one relating to aid for the farm- 
ers of New Mexico. Another bill, introduced by the Senator 
from South Carolina, referred to five Southeastern States. A 
little later I reported favorably a bill granting relief to the 
farmers of Montana. When the omnibus measure came over 
from the House this morning I had a conference with the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck], who thought prob- 
ably he would offer an amendment to include South Dakota 
among the States affected, because the farmers there are in 
sore distress, as they are in some other sections of the country. 

Subsequently, upon inquiry, I learned that the House substi- 
tute had been accepted, and the matter was then out of the 
jurisdiction of the Senate, without including the amendment to 
be proposed by the Senator from South Dakota. Hence I am 
in this situation: If we are going to grant any relief to South 
Dakota and, if as chairman of the committee I am to be con- 
sidered in connection with the larger and broader bill, it be- 
comes essential that the bill be brought back here for further 
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consideration. That is the reason for the motion submitted by 
the Senator from South Dakota, 

Mr. SMITH. I was over in the House yesterday and heard 
the discussion on the floor of the House about this matter. I 
heard the names of two States added. There was a proposal 
made to increase the amount, but the House would not accede 
to any additional amount. It was my thought, in conjunction 
with my colleagues here who are interested in the matter, that 
perhaps the Representatives of those States which had asked 
to be ineorporated had done so more as a political gesture than 
because of real need for relief, because it was very apparent 
that if the distress was anything like the terrible condition in 
which the States that were originally in the measure found 
themselves, then the Representatives of those States would have 
made some move to bring relief rather than wait until the 
passage of the Senate measure on the floor of the House. 

Though I am not averse to any State that really needs relief 
being .granted such relief, I did not think that this measure 
with the limited amount carried in it ought to be jeopardized 
by those who have not taken advantage of the opportunity they 
have had from the time we convened until now to present their 
needs, 

Mr. COPELAND. 

Mr. SMITH. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
measure? 

Mr. SMITH. Tn the original joint resolution there were six 
States involved, as I recall—Florida, Georgia, Alabama, North 
Jarolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. There was an appro- 
priation of $6,000,000 authorized to relieve the condition. 

Mr. COPELAND. What condition? 

“Mr. SMITH. The condition as the result of the terrible 
floods that swept over those States in 1929. We had gotten an 
appropriation the year previous, if the Senator will recall, and 
practically the entire amount was paid back. A greater per 
cent was paid back than in the case of any previous govern- 
mental loan, being something like 82 per cent. This time the 
Senate authorized the appropriation of the same amount that 
it did the year before, and for the same States. 

The joint resolution went over to the House and there four 
or five States were added by the committee and only an addi- 
tional $1,000,000 was granted. When the joint resolution 
reached the floor of the House two other States were added. 
I think eight were added all together, making 14 States as the 
joint resolution now stands, with only an additional $1,000,000. 

T did not know that any other State was involved at all or 
had made any effort to get any relief. I conferred with those 
Senators who had been responsible for the joint resolution, or 
who represented the States interested, and I then asked that it 
be considered at once, because planting is in progress and the 
people must have fertilizer now if they are to get any benefit 
from it at all. They must have the relief now. They must 
have seed. The germination of the seed was damaged to such 
an extent that in that section of the country scarcely any of the 
seed grown can be used, and it will necessitate buying seed for 
the corn, cotton, and, in some instances, oats for spring plant- 
ing. Time was of the essence. As a matter of course, I would 
have preferred to have the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
ask for consideration of the joint resolution than to do so my- 
self, but I took for granted that as he had cooperated so heartily 
previously he would do so in this instance. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I understand the joint resolution, it is 
not a direct appropriation, but is a loan to the States involved? 

Mr. SMITH. Simply a loan. A similar loan was paid back 
last year, and this one will be paid back this year. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There is no direct appropriation involved at 
all? 

Mr. SMITH. That is correct. I believe that I have said all 
I need say in reference to the matter. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I heartily concur in what the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sıra] has said. I want to 
give the Senate a brief history of this measure. The six States 
which the Senator from South Carolina named are in great dis- 
tress. They were in the flood afflicted area of the southeastern 
section of the country. The joint resolution passed the Senate 
providing for $6,000,000, went to the House, and for some rea- 
son they cut the amount in half. We were so disappointed at 
that action that a delegation from the House and Senate called 
upon President Hoover about it. The President was so im- 
pressed with the appeal we made that he called upon the Budget 
to reinstate the $3,000,000 and to grant the entire amount of 
$6,000,000, 
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I submit it is unfair to hitch on to the bill 8 more States 
and to divide up the $6,000,000 among 14 States that was 
intended originally for the 6 States. If the other States need 
help, I will cheerfully vote for a measure to grant the relief 
they need; but this is an emergency matter. The people of the 
section the joint resolution was intended to reach are in deep 
distress, and the quicker the action the better. As the Senator 
from South Carolina said, it is very important that the money 
be sent down there and put to work. The people are ready to go 
to work with their planting. They do not know what they 
are going to get or whether they are going to get anything. 
If they are going to get anything, the sooner they get it the 
better. 

Mr. President, if it is possible to take action on the measure 
now in the open Senate and saye time I should like to see that 
course pursued. If not, and if it must go to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, I want to ask the Senator from Ore- 
gon, as chairman of that committee, to call a meeting of ‘the 
committee immediately and let us get action upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the recon- 
sideration of the action of the Senate in concurring to the 
amendments of the House? The Chair hears none, and without 
objection, the action of the Senate is reconsidered and the 
joint resolution will be referred back to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I want to say, before the 
final vote is taken, that I do not want this done under a mis- 
understanding. I am not sure that I am going to ask anything 
for South Dakota, I am making the motion as a protest against 
this method of legislation. The chairman of this great com- 
mittee was absent from the Chamber, and a motion was made 
to take the measure out of his hands during his absence. One 
Senator told me it was a conference report. As a matter of 
fact it is a Senate joint resolution and now comes before us 
in the nature of a House substitute for the Senate joint reso- 
lution. I may add that my judgment is that it is a pork barrel 
bill, too. I do not know that I want to get South Dakota into 
it at all, but I think it should be taken before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry for consideration. I want the vote to 
be taken with a full understanding of the situation. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not believe that my good 
friend from South Dakota is going at this late day to suggest 
that I have tried to take any short cuts on any legislation. 

Mr. NORBECK. I want to say that I do not think the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is the only one who has been taking 
short cuts, but I insist that it is a bad practice. 

Mr. SMITH. But it has been done very often, and especially 
under such circumstances as have characterized this measure. 
It is a question of time that is involved in the element of relief. 
There were some things about it of which I did not approve, but 
I wanted the joint resolution to become a law and the relief 
that was to be had granted as early as possible. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before there is final action 
upon the motion of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Nor- 
BECK] and in view of the statement the Senator has made to 
the effect that he did not know whether he would insist upon 
the addition of any other State to those included in the joint 
resolution, I should like to appeal to the Senator from South 
Dakota and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] to let us 
act upon the measure at this time. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before the Senator responds I want to say 
to the Senator that I am sure the Senator from South Carolina 
had not the remotest idea of being in any way discourteous to 
him. The Senator from South Carolina had spoken to me about 
the matter this morning, and in view of the fact that it was the 
action of the Senate which the House had amended and sent 
back to us, I suggested to him that I supposed when it was 
called up he would move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments, that there would be no opposition to it. I did not 
think that that was discourteous, and I certainly did not intend 
my suggestion to be discourteous to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it is quite unnecessary to dis- 
cuss that; I do not care anything about that proposition at all. 
It is a question of meeting a situation and meeting it properly. 
I did not feel badly; it did not occur to me to be resentful. The 
practice is all right; it has been pursued before. Probably I 
would not follow it, but I know the keen interest in the joint 
resolution of my friends from North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina, 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norpeck] has for many 
months manifested great interest in a situation which now ex- 
ists and which has existed for quite a while in his own State, 
and he wanted his State to come within the scope of some bill 
having the purpose and design of the one now before the Sen- 
ate. For some reason or other, however, the measure was passed 
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by the Senate before he had an opportunity to frame an amend- 
ment, and now it comes back as an omnibus bill, in which I 
parr tet properly, the State of South Dakota should be in- 
cluded. 

It does not matter whether the joint resolution is acted upon 
this afternoon or whether it goes to the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. It will be considered promptly there; 
there will not be any more than a day or two delay; and that 
is insignificant in view of the purpose and provisions of the joint 
resolution. I am willing to act upon it now, and offer an amend- 
ment to include South Dakota. 

Mr. SIMMONS, That is what I was going to suggest to the 
Senator. 

Mr. McNARY. Or if the joint resolution goes to the com- 
mittee, I will call the committee together to-morrow, and the 
committee itself can determine whether it wants to include that 
State or not, There is going to be no delay and there is no rea- 
son for any excitement or apology. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me 
for a moment? 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me call the attention of the Senator 
from Oregon to the fact that the Senator from South Dakota, 
I thought, stated a little while ago that he did not know whether 
he would desire to include his State in the measure. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina is correct. I may amplify that statement by saying that 
when the Senator from Oregon told me what had happened, I 
asked him to hold the measure up until I could go over to the 
House and see the Representatives there of my State. I went 
over there, but found none of them in their offices. So I did not 
get a chance to confer with them. I will not know until I see 
them whether I want to offer an amendment to the joint resolu- 
tion ; but I do know that I am a member of the committee, and 
I should like to be considered when it comes to legislation of 
this character. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly the Senator is entitled to be con- 
sidered if he determines to have his State included in the terms 
of the measure. I was going to suggest, why can not this meas- 
ure be held up a little while until the Senator from South 
Dakota may determine whether he desires to have his State 
included? 

Mr. McNARY. I am willing to have that done. The joint 
resolution is now back in the Senate for action, and I am will- 
ing to have it lie upon the table until the Senator from South 
Dakota shall have had an opportunity to talk with his col- 
leagues in the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
resolution will lie on the table. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the joint resolution in- 
volves six or seven million dollars, it seems to me that other 
States than those immediately to be benefited have some interest 
in the matter. To spend six or seven million dollars without 
any more study of the questions involved than we have had on 
the floor of the Senate to me seems a strange proceeding. No 
wonder the President is excited about a lack of economy. We 
must not spend the millions of the people’s money without more 
consideration than this. We should not do that when the mat- 
ter has not received the attention of the committee and when it 
has had no attention whatever from the Senate. My judgment 
is, Mr. President, that this proposed legislation ought to be 
thought about before we appropriate the money which it carries. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have respect for the Sen- 
ator’s judgment as to any matter, but he is mistaken in this 
instance. This is not an original.bill: it is a number of bills 
embodied in one piece of proposed legislation, and all of the 
measures embodied in one have been called to the attention of 
the Congress, and hearings on them have been held before the 
Senate committee and the House committee. 

Mr. COPELAND. Well, Mr. President, any sort of an apol- 
ogy or explanation which will smooth over the situation to me is 
most acceptable, because I can not conceive it possible that in a 
moment’s time, by hasty action of the Senate, we should appro- 
priate $7,000,000 of the people’s money. That is too much 
money to appropriate in such a manner. 

Mr. McNARY. I ean assure the Senator that we would not 
do that, and this is not one of those cases. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 


Without objection, the joint 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
offers an amendment which the clerk will state for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 198, line 15, after the 
words “ad valorem,” it is proposed to insert: 


Provided, That exported books of domestic manufacture, when re- 
turned to the United States after having been advanced in value or 
improved in condition by any process of manufacture or other means, 
shall, under rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, be dutiable only on the cost of materials added and labor 
performed in a foreign country. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sepator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JOHNSON, I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT, My attention has been called to this amend- 
ment. There was some objection to the amendment, but I 
notice it has been changed somewhat from the form in which 
it was originally submitted to the House committee and the 
Senate committee. 

Mr, JOHNSON. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to agreeing to the amend- 
ment and letting it go to conference, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the amend- 
ment is agreed to. The schedule is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and is open to further amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I call atten- 
tion to paragraph 1406, page 194, and I move in line 10 that 
the numerals “40” be stricken out and the numerals “15” be 
inserted in lieu thereof; and that in line 12 the numerals “50” 
be stricken out and the numerals “20” be inserted. 

This amendment deals with transparencies, such as I hold in 
my hand [exhibiting]. They are used for advertising purposes. 
The Tariff Commission in a brief paragraph—I am now quoting 
from the thirteenth annual report of the commission—describes 
them as follows: 


EXCERPT FROM TARIFF COMMISSION, THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


Transparencies are lithographically printed advertising signs on thin 


paper, and are used on display windows and doors. Five lithographic 
plants in the United States manufacture transparencies, and their sales 
in 1928 were approximately $450,000 in value. Imports are principally 
from Germany, Belgium, and Ireland, and the foreign value of such 
imports are estimated at $75,000 or more annually. They are not 
specially provided for, and are classified as “lithographically printed 
matter not exceeding 0.008 of 1 inch in thickness” at 25 cents per 
pound, ‘Transparencies are sold by the thousand and weigh from 7 to 
15 pounds per thousand; the selling price ranges from $50 to $200 or 
more per thousand, according to the number of square inches, character 
of the design, and the number of colors in which printed. On the basis 
of 25 cents per pound, transparencies weighing 8 pounds per thousand 
and valued at $48.50 per thousand would pay a duty of $2, or an 
equivalent ad valorem of 4 per cent. Transparencies’ weighing 13 
pounds per thousand and valued at $115 per thousand would pay a duty 
of $3.25, or an equivalent ad valorem of 2.8 per cent. 


Mr. President, it will be noted that the rate fixed in the House 
bill and approved by the Senate Finance Committee is 40 per 
cent ad valorem on transparencies of a certain weight, and on 
transparencies of a somewhat different weight and with more 
than five printings the rate is 50 per cent ad valorem. The 
present rate is a specific one of 25 cents per thousand, which 
represents an ad valorem equivalent of from 2 to 4 per cent. 
The House bill makes the rate 40 per cent in one instance and 
50 per cent in the other, an increase of 700 per cent and even 
higher. Surely there can be no justification for an increase from 
2 per cent or 4 per cent to 40 per cent and from 4 per cent on 
another class of transparencies to 50 per cent, unless it shall 
be demonstrated that the domestic industry is suffering by 
reason of large imports from abroad and the domestic industry 
is thereby depressed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will yield in a moment. 
There have been imported into this country a considerable num- 
ber of”these transparencies, and the claim is made that they 
are of a better quality; that they stand up better when exposed 
to the weather; and that they retain their coloring better than 
do the domestically preduced transparencies. The claim is also 
made that they sell for more than do the domestic-made trans- 
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parencies. Of course, there is evidence presented that challenges 
these claims. 

I have suggested an amendment which, if adopted, will in- 
crease the ad valorem duty substantially, making the rate in one 
case 15 per cent and in the other ease 20 per cent, as against 
the committee rates of 40 per cent and 50 per cent, It might 
well be claimed that the present duty of 25 cents per thousand 
is too low, yet I am also convinced that the duty proposed in 
the pending bill is too high. 

I now yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is the statement correct that over 95 per 
cent of these transparencies used in this country are of Ameri- 
can manufacture? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, sir; that is my infor- 
mation. 

The House and Senate rates, I repeat, represent from 400 
to 750 in one class and 1,000 to 1,350 per cent increase in 
another class over present rates. The number of lithographers 
making transparencies in the United States has steadily in- 
creased in recent years under the present rates. Transparen- 
cies have been imported for the past 20 years, during which 
time the American manufacturers have been increasing their 
output to such an extent that they are now enjoying 95 per cent 
of the business, as pointed out by the Senator from New York. 

Less than one-half of 1 per cent of the American lithographers 
make transparencies and only 5 per cent of the presses of this 
one-half of 1 per cent are used for printing transparencies. 

Mr. President, I do not think there is anything further that 
need be said. I ask to have printed in the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me analyzing the evidence before the committee. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The tariff act of 1922 contained no specific provision for transparen- 
cles and they are now assessed under the provision in paragraph 1306 
for “* * è afl other articles than those hereinbefore specifically pro- 
vided for in this paragraph, not exceeding 0.008 of an inch in thick- 
ness, 25 cents per pound. * * +» 

Under paragraph 1406 of H. R. 2667, as reported by the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance on September 4, 1929, page 194, lines 7 
to 12, the rate on transparencies of more than five printings would be 
50 per cent ad valorem. Inasmuch as the present rate under the act of 
1922 is the equivalent of about 4 per cent ad valorem, the proposed rate 
of 50 per cent, if enacted, would constitute an advance of about 1,200 
per cent. 

There are no separate figures showing imports of transparencies in 
the Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, or in the publications of the 
Department of Commerce, but It is a fact that the imports of trans- 
parencies are only about 5 per cent of those manufactured in the United 
States. (See Senate hearings, 1929, Schedule 14, p. 102.) 

The imported transparencies furnish no competition to the domestic 
transparencies. For example, imported transparencies of the same 
size as those of domestic production sold for $60 and $62.50 per thou- 
sand by American manufacturers were sold by importers at $150 per 
thousand. Pages 105 and 106 of the hearings contain many other 
examples of the fact that Imported transparencies are sold in this 
country at prices many times greater than domestic transparencies. 

In 1922 there were only two domestic manufacturers producing trans- 
parencies, while to-day there are at least seven. 

Of the merchandise covered by paragraph 1406 four items were not 
advanced in rate at all, and in the case of the items advanced in 
rate the advances ranged from 15 per cent to less than 127 per cent, 
Transparencies were advanced 1,200 per cent. This is manifestly 
unfair and unnecessary discrimination, 

The New York Times of October 26, 1929, reported that the Demo- 
cratic members of the Senate Committee on Finance asked for the 
income statistics of, among others, the American Lithographic Co., of 
New York City. This is one of the corporations which appeared before 
the House Committee on Ways and Means and the Senate Committee 
on Finance and requested the prohibitive rate of duty appearing in 
H. R. 2667. ‘These statistics undoubtedly show that the profits of that 
corporation have not been diminished by competition, which amounts to 
5 per cent of the domestic production and by sales of imported trans- 
parencies at prices many times greater than the domestic prices. 

The rates in the act of 1922 have enabled the American manufac- 
turers to carry on a prosperous business and there is no excuse for an 
excessive increase in those rates. 

I favor a reasonable increase in the duty. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the amendments en bloc? The Chair hears none, 
and itis so ordered. 

The question is on the adoption of the amendments offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsx]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the hearings before the 
Finance Committee Maurice Saunders, of New York City, repre- 
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senting the Lithographers’ National Association, calling par- 
ticular attention these items, made this statement: 


It is apparent to you at once when you examine this situation— 
there is a transparency [exhibiting] that weighs 13 pounds to the 
thousand; there is an imported transparency, and the quotations on 
these transparencies to the buyer are 6 cents apiece by the domestic 
manufacturer and about 4 cents apiece for the importations, duty 
and delivery paid. The duty was $3.25 on goods weighing 13 pounds. 
There is a difference of $20 per thousand In price, and $3.25 duty 
meant nothing. 

We did make a very complete analysis of a large number of im- 
ported transparencies and domestically manufactured transparencies, 
covering prices, wages, and duty paid, and we made a suggestion as to 
the rate that should be paid, which seemed to us to be fair. Here 
are a number of these transparencies which we will leave for your in- 
spection, with certain data appended to them. 


That is the same exhibit that was displayed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 


We recommended a rate on transparencies in not more tban five 
printings of $1.25 a pound plus 25 per cent ad valorem, and with over 
five printings $1.50 a pound and 50 per cent ad valorem, 

Senator Couzens. Will you state why you make that division? 

Mr. Saunprers. I will illustrate that right here. There is a trans- 
parency [indicating] that is printed in three or four printings, a simple 
type of design costing perhaps $60 to put on stone. It weighs about 
12 or 15 pounds. Here is one, essentially the same, but which costs 
about $300 to put on stone. The effect of this, in the single rate 
of duty that bas prevailed, is that on the initial work of putting these 
drawings on stone, we will put out, say, 5,000 of those at $60 a draw- 
ing, and the cost would be $12 a thousand, and for 10,000 it would 
be $6. 

The foreign labor on this [indicating], at about 25 per cent or 20 
per cent of our cost, would represent a distinct adyantage in the litho- 
graphing alone—that is, the stone drawing alone—before any work 
had been done in putting it on paper. 

On that one [indicating] if it cost $300 to put it on stone here and 
$75 in Germany, that would mean $60 a thousand here and $15 a 
thousand in Germany, or an advantage of $45 a thousand, or on 
10,000, $30 a thousand here and $7.50 In Germany, or a difference of 
$22.50 a thousand. 


It is true that this is a new industry; and through the 
classification of this article it fell under the provisions carry- 
ing the rate of duty stated by the Senator from Massachusetts. 
The testimony given before the committee was that if this in- 
dustry was to proceed and grow, and particularly if the high- 
priced material was to be made in this country, they had to 
have an increase in duty, and a substantial one. 


Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the Senator appre- 
ciates that I agree that there should be an increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. By accident or by court 
interpretation these transparencies fell into a basket clause that 
did net give them, perhaps, the proper protection. 

Mr. SMOOT. About 2 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But in view of the fact that 
the industry has grown so extensively during the last 20 years, 
notwithstanding these importations, it seems to me that the 
moderate protection I have suggested would be ample. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call attention to a matter here, if the 
Senator will pardon me, and then I will yield, 

They wanted a specific duty. They requested us particularly 
to give them a specific duty of $1.25 a pound on transparencies 
of not more than five printings, and they wanted a duty of $1.50 
a pound where the printings exceeded five. The House gave 
them the 40 per cent and the 50 per cent ad valorem. When 
they appeared before the committee they wanted $1.25 a pound 
and 25 per cent ad valorem, and $1.50 a pound and 50 per cent 
ad valorem. We did not give them the specific rates asked. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That would have been several 
thousand per cent. 

Mr, SMOOT. It would have been out of all reason, I admit, 
if we gave them a specific duty; but we did not do it. We did 
decide to give them the 40 and the 50 per cent, however. Now, 
the Senator’s amendment provides that that shall be only 15 
per cent if there are not more than five printings, and only 25 
per cent if there are more than five printings. I am rather of 
the opinion that that is a little low. 

Mr, COPELAND. I think so, too. 

Mr. SMOOT. I really think that is too low. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Would the Senator aecept a 
modification of 20 and 25 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it ought to be 25 and 35 per cent at the 
least, Mr, President. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
that is too high. I suggest 20 and 25 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, if the Senator from Utah will 
yield, I think the rate last suggested by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is a very liberal rate; and I trust the Senator from 
Utah will agree to it, 

Mr. COPELAND. 
ference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, as modified. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is it? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Twenty and twenty-five per 
cent. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, on September 9, at the request 
of a friend of mine, I gave notice that I should offer an amend- 
ment to this paragraph when it was reached. 

I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina offers an amendment, which will be stated for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 201, beginning after the 
word “valorem” in line 1, it is proposed to strike out all of the 
following on lines 1 and 2: “ Ribbon fly-catchers, $3 per thou- 
sand,” and insert a period after the word “ valorem,” so that it 
shall read 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will have to inform 
the Senator from South Carolina that this amendment was 
voted upon when committee amendments were under considera- 
tion, and it will be necessary for the Senator to obtain unani- 
mous consent for reconsideration of the vote by which the com- 
mittee amendment was adopted before he can offer his amend- 
ment. The Chair will inform the Senator, however, that his 
amendment will be in order when the bill is in the Senate. 

Mr. BLEASH. I give notice, then, that I shall offer the 
amendment when the bill is in the Senate. I do not care to take 
up the time now, and I do not feel like making a speech this 
afternoon, anyhow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Schedule 14 is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I have 
the attention of the Senator from Utah? I desire to call his 
attention to the reported amendment on page 192 dealing with 
sensitized and unsensitized paper used in photography. I un- 
derstand that the Senate committee amendment was rejected, 
and the House language restored in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I desire to give notice that 
when this matter is taken up in the Senate I shall move to 
take out of this paragraph “plain basic paper ordinarily used 
in the manufacture of paper commonly or commercially known 
either as blue print or brown print,” and have it transposed, if 
possible, to the rates given to writing paper; it being my infor- 
mation that blue print or brown print paper is writing paper, 
and is not distinguishable from writing paper, and hus no con- 
nection with the following clauses in the House amendment, 
namely, the reference to sensitized paper and unsensitized paper 
used in photography. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such an amendment will be in 
order when the bill is in the Senate, 

Schedule 14 is still before the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no further amend- 
ments to that schedule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no further amend- 
ments, Schedule 15 is before the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole. : 

Mr. COPELAND. What was done about lithographed calen- 
dar back hangers, paragraph 1406? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] 
just gave notice in relation to that matter. It will go over until 
the bill reaches the Senate. 

Mr, COPELAND. Very well 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Blease 
Baird Borah 
Barkley Bratton 
Black Brookhart 
Blaine Broussard 


No, Mr. President; I think 


I hope the Senator will let it go to con- 


I suggest the absence of a 


Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland ess 
Couzens Fletcher 


Cutting 
Deneen 
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Hebert 
Heflin 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 


Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Tram 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 


Goldsborough one 
cha 


Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastin Metcalf 
Hatfiel Norbeck Watson 

Hawes Nye Wheeler 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, on page 233, 
paragraph 1541, line 17, after the words “ad valorem,” I move 
- the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 233, line 17, after the words “ad 
valorem,” to strike out the semicolon and insert a colon and 
the following proviso: 


Provided, That for pipe organs or pipe-organ-player actions and 
parts thereof especially designed and constructed for installation and 
use in a particular church, or in a particular public auditorium at 
which it is customary to charge an admission fee, which are imported 
for that specific use, and which are so instalied and used within one 
year from the date of importation, the rate of duty shall be 40 per 
cent ad valorem; and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
make all needful rules and regulations for carrying out the provisions 
of this clause. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. As the clerk read the amendment, it says “in 
, particular church.” Let it be read again, 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is as I thought; it refers to an organ to be 
installed in a particular church. What church has the Senator 
in mind? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. This has to do with special 
orders for pipe organs. The section refers to musical instru- 
ments. The existing law provides a 40 per cent tariff on pipe 
organs. The bill as it came from the House and from the 
committee raised the tariff to 60 per cent. I was a member of 
the subcommittee which heard the testimony on this schedule, 
and there was no argument given sufficient to convince me, at 
least, that this tariff should be increased. The record shows 
that the American manufacturers of pipe organs are increasing 
their sales yearly, and that the importations are decreasing 
yearly. ; 

In the report of the testimony taken before the subcommittee, 
we find on page 752 the statement that during the year 1927 
American factories made 2,451 pipe organs. During that year 
the total imports amounted to only 30, Yet the bill before us 
provides for an increase upon pipe organs from 40 per cent ad 
valorem to 60 per cent ad valorem. 

The testimony further shows that but one factory in Canada 
makes pipe organs and exports them to the United States to 
any considerable extent. Yet that company exported last year, 
I think, only 14 pipe organs. 

The organs to which I refer are nrade on special order. They 
are made to fit certain places in a building, so that they could 
not be considered in the nature of a stock organ. 

The evidence discloses that the particular factory in Canada 
to which I have referred secures its raw material very largely 
from the United States. The lumber comes from California, 
they get their other material, such as their motors, their wire, 
their brass parts, and their celluloid parts, very largely from 
the United States. The manufacturers in Canada have to pay 
a tariff on those American products when they are imported 
into Canada. 

The purpose of the tariff policy, as I understand, is to equal- 
ize the costs of production. ‘The tariff is so made as to give 
the benefit to American labor, to offset the lower cost of produc- 
tion in foreign countries. 

The evidence before the committee showed, as I have said, 
that the raw materials that go into pipe organs come very 
largely fronr the United States, upon which the foreign manu- 
facturers have to pay a tariff. That would mean that the raw 
material going into a pipe organ made in Canada would cost 
more than the same product would cost in the United States. 
The evidence showed that Canadian labor receives about 6634 
per cent of what American labor receives. The evidence further 
showed that a difference of 14 per cent would offset the differ- 
ence between the cost of the American product and the cost of 
the Canadian product, 
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When the existing law gives a tariff of 40 per cent, it occurs 
to me, at least, that that is sufficient to protect the American 
factories against the imports from Canada. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Gladly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Can the Senator state the reason why he wants 
a lower dufy upon pipe organs in a particular church or in a 
particular public auditorium at which it is customary to charge 
an adnrission fee? The Senator’s amendment fixes a lower rate 
upon an organ that is to be installed in a place that charges 
an admission fee than where it goes into a church where no 
admission is charged. What is the object of that? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. My intention was to have the 
amendment cover all pipe organs made on special order. That 
is the only purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the amendment provides, “in a particular 
church or in a particular public auditorium at which it is cus- 
tomary to charge an admission fee.” Does not the Senator 
mean to have that apply to such a place where it is not cus- 
tomary to charge an admission fee? I can not see why the 
Senator wants a lower rate upon an organ that is placed in a 
building in which a fee is charged than where there is no fee. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That particular feature is of no 
concern, I shall be very glad to modify the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator had made a mistake. 
I thought he intended to have it provide, “at which it is not 
customary to charge an admission fee.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I think the Senator’s suggestion 
is well founded, and I have no objection to that change. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator authorize me to make the 
change in his amendment at the clerk’s desk? 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma modi- 
fies his amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The only purpose of the amend- 
ment is to make the existing tariff of 40 per cent, which is con- 
tained in the 1922 law, applicable to those few organs now made 
in Canada upon special order to be installed in churches and 
in public auditoriums in the United States. It does not in any 
way affect the stock organs which are shipped in and sold upon 
general contracts, but affects only those organs sold upon special 
order. I submit the amendment upon its merits. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts subsequently said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, when paragraph 1541 was under consideration for action 
on the amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THOMAS], I tried to get the floor to put into the Recorp a brief 
on the subject of pipe organs. I ask that it be inserted in the 
Recorp under the discussion of the paragraph. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Brier OF SENATOR WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS ON PARAGRAPH 1541 


Commodity: Pipe organs or pipeorgan player actions and parts 
thereof. 

Summary: Pages 2107-2108. 

Present law: 40 per cent ad valorem, 

House rate: 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Senate rate: 60 per cent ad valorem, 

Remarks: Domestic production of pipe organs increasing. 


Imports of pipe organs, less than 1.5 per cent of domestice produc- 


tion, have been decreasing since 1925, Imports in 1928 were 39 pipe 
organs, valued at $191,843. Of these, 21 valued at $185,738 came from 
Canada. 

It is claimed by American makers of pipe organs that imported pipe 
organs are shipped into the United States as parts. Import statistics, 
however, show that in 1926 there were only $8,468 worth of parts im- 
ported, and in 1928 only $3,958 worth. 

Pipe organs are shipped into the United States in knock-down form 
but are entered at customs as complete units. 


REMARKS 


Of the 63 establishments producing organs, having an annual produc- 
tion valued at more than $5,000 in 1927, more than half of them were 
in New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, California, and Massachusetts. 
The trend of production in recent years has been toward pipe organs. 
The American pipe organ compares favorably with the best foreign make, 
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those made in Canada being the only ones comparable, and therefore 
capable of offering serious competition. 

The facts and figures pertinent to this industry do not justify the 
higher tariff proposed. Although the domestic producers represented 
at the House bearings (they did not appear before the Senate Finance 
Committee) bemoaned the seriousness of Canadian competition, figures 
presented by the Tariff Commission in the Summary of Tariff Informa- 
tion do not indicate any such competition. According to this source 
American production of pipe organs has increased from 1,151, valued 
at $4,185,535 in 1919, to 2,451, valced at $16,667,128 in 1927—an in- 
crease of 400 per cent in the value of output and over 100 per cent in 
quantity of production during a period of eight years. The increased 
tariff is even more astounding in light of the meager quantity and 
value of imports. In 1927, 30 pipe organs were imported, valued at 
$242,171. In other words, imports consisted of less than 2 per cent of 
the value of domestic production and the quantity of imports a little 
more than 1 per cent of the quantity of production. 

Manufacturers said that they would be satisfied with the present 
rate of 40 per cent if it was not for the evasive methods used by 
Canadian firms to thwart the full purpose of the tariff. It is pos- 
sible in the erection of a completed pipe organ to have two contracts— 
one for the unassembled parts of the pipe organ and the other for 
the assembling and erection of these parts after their arrival at the 
edifice in which they are to make up the completed pipe organ. It 
is alleged by American pipe-organ concerns that the Canadians have 
in many cases taken advantage of this fact to benefit through under- 
valuation of these organs for customs purposes, by declaring the 
value of the unassembled parts as the total value of the organ. Fur- 
ther, that much of the cost of manufacture of the parts has been 
placed in the second contract, supposedly covering cost of erection 
alone, in order to escape payment of duty on the full value of the 
parts imported. This condition, they claim, is making the duty not 
more than 50 per cent effective, and that the tarif must be so reme- 
died as to make the 40 per cent duty apply to cost of the completed, 
erected organ, or the duty increased in rate. Evidently both the 
House and the Senate Finance Committee favored increasing the duty. 

While it may be true that some of the smaller pipe-organ concerns 
in Canada have used the above deceptive methods to defraud the 
Government and underbid American pipe-organ builders, it was con- 
clusively proven before the Senate Finance Committee that the largest 
Canadian pipe-organ building firm has not resorted to such deceit. 
Casavant Bros. (Ltd.), Quebec, Canada, the Canadian firm referred to 
above as the largest one, doing the most business in the United States, 
before the Senate Finance Committee presented invoices showing the 
exact method of valuation. The invoices used were those on recent 
pipe-organ installations. The declared value in thosé invoices was 
of the full contract sales price after deducting only the nondutiable 
items, namely, (1) freight charges to the city where the organ is 
to be installed, (2) cartage from the railroad station to the church, 
(3) the actual cost of installation, including wages to the supervisor, 
wages paid local labor, actual traveling expenses, board, and other 
actual expenses, and (4) the amount of duty actually paid, which 
sum is the major portion of the deduction. A typical instance is shown 
below. The organ referred to was constructed for the First Presby- 
terian Church, of Glens Falls, N. Y., the date of the shipping invoice 
was November 1, 1928, and the following are the facts: 

Total contract price of the organ erected in the church 
Nondutiable items deducted : 

Freight paid 

Cartage at destination, wages, and total expenses 


_ of installation 
Duty paid 


1, 979 
7, 760 
10, 130 


Total nondutiable items 


Declared value of organ on which duty was computed 

In my opinion, the use of this double-contract method is so rarely 
resorted to by Canadian firms that it is far from sufficient cause 
for a higher tariff. Indeed, it is doubtful if it is ever used, for the 
value of imported organ parts for the last three years is so low that 
at no time has it been equivalent to more than the cost of manufactur- 
ing two sets of high-grade pipe-organ parts. They were valued in 1926 
at $8,468, in 1927 at $5,151, and in 1928 at $3,958. 

All other factors determining tariff needs decisively establish the pro- 
posed increase of 20 per cent ad valorem to be uncalled for. According 
to the testimony of the American producers themselves, Canadian labor 
costs are 6863% per cent of those of American producers, and labor costs 
represent approximately 40 per cent of the total cost of production. 
Using these figures, a duty of 14 per cent would offset the difference in 
Canadian and domestic labor costs. 

Costs of raw material do not favor Canadian builders of pipe organs. 
In fact, they import the largest portion of their raw materials from 
this country, and are compelled to pay an import duty on them when 
they enter their own country. 

Transportation differences that exist are slight and fayor undoubt- 
edly the American pipe-orgun builder. 
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To assert that the proposed increase is unjustifiable and that the 
present rate of 40 per cent ad valorem is adequate is fully established 
by all available information. 


‘The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for a yea-and-nay vote. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. 
Not knowing how he would vote on this question, I withhold 
my vote. If I were permitted to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. COPELAND. My colleague [Mr. WaGner] is necessarily 
absent. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STECK (after haying voted in the affirmative). Has the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr, STECK. I have a pair with that Senator, which I trans- 
fer to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRST], and let 
my vote stand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Gitterr] to the junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HaypEen] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr, Brock] to the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr, Dare] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BincHAm] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Sutresteap] with the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Resp] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Gourd] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON] with the Senator 
from New York [Mr, WAGNER] ; and 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 32, as follows: 
YHAS—41 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Nye 
Overman 
Ransdell 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Simmons 


Smith 
Steck 
NAYS—32 
Keyes 
McCulloch 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Oddie 
Phipps 
Robinson, Ind, 
Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—23 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Patterson 
Pine 


Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 


Cutting 
Dill 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Heflin 
Johnson 


Smoot 

Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Watson 


Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 


Allen 

Baird 

Capper 
Deneen 

Fess 

Glenn 

Goft 
Goldsborough 


Gould 
Hayden 
Howell 
Kendrick 


Robinson, Ark. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Shipstead 
Wagner 
Waterman 


Ashurst 
Bingham 
Brock 
Broussard 
Dale King Pittman 
Gillett Moses Reed 
So the amendment of Mr. THomas of Oklahoma was agreed to. 
Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ment. 
The CHIEF CLERK. On page 241, line 9, strike out “bleached 
beeswax ” and insert “ beeswax,” so as to read: 


Beeswax, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, while this is in the 
sundries schedule in reality, it is an agricultural commodity 
and nothing else. The effect of the amendment is to include 
all beeswax within the rate instead of merely processed beeswax 
as at present. The exposure which beeswax confronts is in the 
crude product as the importation figures clearly indicate. The 
imports of beeswax in 1928, and I am speaking now of crude 
beeswax, were in excess of 4,000,000 pounds, whereas the do- 
mestic production was only 820,000 pounds. 

One of the theories behind the amendment is that the chief 
avenue of advance for agriculture in the United States is in the 


The clerk will report the amend- 
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field of diversification, and here is just one of the many special- 
ties which, if transferred to our own domestic farm production, 
in the bulk will mean a vast measure of salvation of agriculture. 
The beekeeping industry of the country earnestly feels that if 
the amendment is adopted the production of beeswax upon 
American farms can be substantially increased and to the sub- 
stantial advantage of agriculture. The rate, I may say in con- 
clusion, is an accurate reflection of the difference in the New 
York price on imported crude beeswax, and the price of domestic 
beeswax. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, what rate does the Senator 
propose in his amendment? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Twenty-five per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘Twenty-five per cent is as it is in the bill 
now. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. The only thing my 
amendment does is to remove the word “bleached.” In other 
words, it makes the paragraph apply to all of beeswax instead 
of merely processed beeswax. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] will say that the persons interested wanted a higher 
rate even than the 30 per cent. Am I correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. The testimony before the House committee was 
such that the House gave a rate of 30 per cent ad valorem. The 
Senate agreed to an amendment striking out “30” and inserting 
“95.” If the amendment of the Senator from Michigan is agreed 
to, beeswax, which is now on the free list under paragraph 1797, 
will be given a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem, and that is the 
object of the Senator in presenting the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I understand 
the Senator’s amendment restores bleached beeswax to the free 
list. 

Mr. BORAH. No; it puts iton the protected list. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is on the protected list now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have an amendment which 
I desire to offer to paragraph 1545, on page 235, as a substitute 
for that paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Florida will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 235 strike out paragraph 1545 
and insert in lieu thereof: 

Par. 1545. Sponges commercially known as sheep's wool, 40 per cent 
ad valorem; sponges commercially known either as yellow, grass, or 
velvet, 25 per cent ad valorem; all other sponges not specially provided 
for, 15 per cent ad valorem; manufactures of sponges, or of which 
sponge is the component materlal of chief value, not specially provided 
for, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the only effect of this 
amendment, if it should be adopted, would be to place a duty of 
40 per cent ad valorem upon sheep’s wool sponges. The duties 
on the other class of sponges would remain as they are fixed in 
the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator’s amendment should be agreed 
to, sheep’s wool, yellow, grass, or velvet sponges would carry a 
40 per cent ad valorem duty. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; the Senator is mistaken as to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator’s amendment does not take 
care of those sponges. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; the amendment leaves the rate on 
those sponges at 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now have a copy of the Senator’s amend- 
ment, and I see from reading it that it would take care of the 
yellow, grass, or velvet sponges, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Florida, however, is hardly 
correct in saying that the only effect of the amendment would 
be to place a duty of 40 per cent on, sheep’s wool sponges, 
because the amendment reads—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. The remainder of the paragraph of my 
amendment is the same as the language carried in para- 
graph 1545. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why does the Senator from Florida wish to 
increase the rate on sheep’s wool sponges from 25 per cent to 
40 per cent? 

Mr. FLETCHER. To make that change is the object of the 
amendment, and the reason of it is that the sheep’s wool sponge 
is the particular sponge that is obtained in the Florida waters 
and as to which there is great competition, both with the 
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Bahamas and Cuba. The other sponges, however, we do not 
care so much about; they take care of themselves; but the 
sheep’s wool sponge is the principal sponge that is obtained at 
Tarpon Springs. It costs about $8,000 to provide a boat, and 
it costs about $7,500 a year to operate one of those boats. It 
is also necessary to employ divers from the Mediterranean, and 
they are costly. So the expense of conducting the business in 
Florida waters is much greater than it is in Cuban waters, 
where they do not have to use divers to the same extent as in 
Florida waters. The labor in Cuba is cheaper. It is estimated 
that a 40 per cent duty will put the industry on a fair com- 
petitive basis with Cuba and the Bahamas. The domestic in- 
dustry requires that amount of duty in order that it may prop- 
erly compete with the Cubans and Bahamans in this particular 
class of sponges. They do not employ divers; they do not 
employ the same class of boats. In Florida it is necessary to go 
down from 5 and 6, even to 20 fathoms in order to get the 


nges. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice that the total imports on a quantity 
basis of sheep’s wool sponges from Cuba amount to 63 per cent 
and from the Bahamas to 4 per cent. That being the case, I 
have no objection to the Senate voting upon the amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask that the amendment be again 
stated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be again 
stated. 

The Chief Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this amendment involves a 
material increase in the rate upon sponges? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It involves an increase only on one class 
of sponges, and that is the sheep's wool sponge. 

Mr. COPELAND. For what is that sponge used? 

Mr, FLETCHER. The sheep's wool sponge is used largely 
for scrubbing automobiles and like purposes. The Florida sponge 
is very superior to the imported sponge; all the testimony shows 
that. It is also used in various industries, mainly for washing 
and scrubbing, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it produced anywhere outside of Florida? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is produced in Bahaman and Cuban 
waters. 

Mr.. COPELAND. 
it not? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I do not suppose it is. I presume the 
sponges which are used for surgical purposes may be higher 
priced. The sheep’s wool sponge is rather a coarse sponge. 

Mr. COPELAND. The sponge industry is carried on largely 
by the Greeks, is it not, in his section of the country? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is very largely carried on by them. 
There is quite a community at Tarpon Springs, composed mainly 
of Greeks. They made this industry, and they bring divers from 
the Mediterranean, who have been engaged in the business over 
there for centuries. Those divers are expert, and they have to 
go down from 6 to 20 fathoms in order to find the sponges. 

Mr. COPELAND. If I am correctly advised, the persons who 
will benefit by this increased tariff are about a thousand Greeks, 
about 7 or 8 per cent only of whom are American citizens? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think most of those people are American 
citizens. 

Mr. COPELAND. The American people will have to pay for 
these sponges an increased price by reason of the increased rate 
placed upon them. I am frank to say that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, Mr. President, I can not bring myself to vote for the 
amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The settlement at Tarpon Springs is one 
of the cleanest and finest settlements in the United States. 
Those people came there, I suppose, from Greece very largely, 
but, I repeat, they are citizens of the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER). 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no need of striking out the whole para- 
graph to accomplish what the Senator from Florida desires. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It can be done by striking out and in- 
serting; but I rewrote the entire paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no need of doing that. It is only 
necessary on page 235, line 11, after the numerals “1545,” to 
strike out down to the word “sheep’s wool,” in line 12, being 
the words “sponges, commercially known either as sheep's 
wool,” and insert “ sponges, commercially known as sheep’s wool, 
40 per cent ad valorem; sponges commercially known as,” and 
then leave the remainder of the language as contained in the 
bill. 


It is the highest priced and best sponge, is 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida so 
modify his amendment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I regret that I can not agree 
to the increase of duty on sponges. I do not care to delay the 
Senate; I merely desire to insert in the Recorp some conclu- 
sions which I have reached from an examination of the 
evidence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Brier or SENATOR WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS ON PARAGRAPH 1545 


Commodity: Sponges, commercially known 
yellow, grass, or velvet, 

Summary: Pages 2117-2120. 

Present law: 15 per cent ad valorem. 

House rate: 25 per cent ad valorem, 

The House specially named four species—sheep’s wool, yellow, grass, 
and velvet—for increased duty. 

Senate rate: 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Approved changes made by the House, 

Remarks: Domestic production, which for 1928 was 413,198 pounds, 
valued at $729,918, has decreased slightly during the last seven years, 
During this period the bulk of domestic production has been of the 
sheep’s wool variety, averaging between 60-70 per cent in quantity 
and 90-95 per cent in value of the total domestic output. The 
remainder of the domestic production is mostly yellow and grass sponges 
with an extremely small amount of velvet sponges. Florida sheep's wool 
sponges are of a higher quality than the general run of Cuban or 
Bahaman sheep’s wool sponges. 

Imports of sponges since 1928 have been increasing 
decreasing in quantity. Imports follow: 


either as sheep's wool, 


in value but 


Pounds Value 


1, 409, 139 
886, 986 


1923... . 
Oe 


$880, 418 
1, 067, 560 


Cuba supplies 75 per cent of the sponges imported, the Bahamas 20 
per cent, and the Mediterranean 5 per cent. 

Of the sponges consumed in the United States analysis shows that on 
a value basis in 1928, 65 per cent were imported and 35 per cent do- 
mestic, while in 1913 the reyerse was true, with 35 per cent imported 
and 65 per cent domestic, On a quantity basis in 1928, 75 per cent of 
the sponges consumed in the United States were imported and 25 per 
cent were domestic. 

Analysis of domestic production of sponges for 1927 shows: 


REMARKS 


The table immediately above shows that of the four kinds of sponges 
produced in America the sheep's wool is the most important, and it 
forms the major part of imports. In fact, it is solely about this kind 
of sponge tbat the question of tariff is concerned. Florida is the only 
source of sponges in the United States, and Cuba and the Bahamas 
supply 95 per cent of the importations. About 1,000 people are en- 
gaged in the American sponge industry, nearly all of them located in 
Tarpon Springs, Fla. Five hundred thousand dollars, approximately, is 
invested. 

On a quantity basis In 1928, 75 per cent of the sponges consumed in 
the United States were imported, while exports amounted to approxi- 
mately 14 per cent of imports. 

Before the committees it was pointed out by the American industry 
that Cuban competition is too strong for them to compete with without 
a higher tariff. This, they said, was mainly due to differences in labor 
costs, the amount of money invested, and operation costs. In Cuba 
and the Bahamas cheaper labor is obtained because the sponges are 
found in shallow water and can be secured by the use of long hooks, 
while in Florida the depth at which sponges are obtained is so great 
that it requires the employment of highly skilled divers, most of whom 
have been imported from Greece, because there were not enough to be 
found in this country, at wages considerably higher than those paid in 
Cuba. The actual depth at which sponges are secured varies, but in 
Cuba it is between 25 to 30 feet, whereas in Florida it is between 50 to 
120 feet. 
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Searching for sponges in the deep waters off the coast of Florida 
has required investment of $10,000, more or less, in the boats used in 
the industry, whereas in Cuba the work is done with dinkies and sloops 
of questionable value. Of course, the cost of operating larger boats 
exceeds that of the inferior craft used in Cuba. 

It was further alleged by the American industry before the commit- 
tees that the Florida sponge fs of superior quality to the Cuban, but 
that the average buyer is not able to discern it, and as the sponges 
from Cuba are cheaper they usually buy them. 

The arguments of the American sponge industry for an increased 
tariff certainly seem to carry sufficient weight to justify their aim. 
However, it is only in appearance, and importers exposed the facts 
relating to sponges more fully, thereby proving the proposed tariff 
increase to be unjustifiable and that if enacted into law it would not 
accomplish the purpose of its enactment. 

First and foremost, sponges from Florida and Cuba are not competi- 
tive. They are of entirely different texture used for entirely different 
purposes. The Florida sponge is much harder and more durable than 
the Cuba sponge and is used principally for such purposes as washing 
automobiles. The Cuba sponges are soft and are used for washing 
walls, fine woodwork, and calcimining. The American sponge is not 
serviceable for such work. 

Distributors testify that very few of the sponges sold are sold to 
individual buyers. The buyers are mostly large industries who have 
specifications to which the distributors must adhere, The United States 
Government specifies a certain kind, and they will not take any other 
kind. The automobile industries and railroads specify certain sizes and 
kinds, Sponges are purchased for their texture rather than their selling 
price, and, therefore, a tariff would not aid the American industry. In 
fact, at the present time Florida sponges sell for $3.40 a pound and the 
Cuba sponges for 20 cents more or $3.60 a pound. 

Sponges from Cuba do not always sell for more than sponges from 
Florida, The selling price depends entirely upon the demand. Supply 
and demand in the Cuban market have no effect on the Florida market, 
and vice versa. p 

In view of the aboye conclusions reached on the proposal of a 25 per 
cent duty, of course, I can not agree to the further increase proposed 
by the Senator from Florida; namely, 40 per cent on sheep's wool 
sponges. 

Commodity: All other sponges, not specially provided for. 

Summary: Pages 2117-2120. 

Present law: 15 per cent ad valorem. 

House rate: 15 per cent ad valorem, 

Senate rate: 15 per cent ad valorem. 

With sheep's wool, yellow, and grass sponges making up (in 1927) 
97.4 per cent in quantity and 99.5 per cent in value of domestic produc- 
tion, there is little left for the “all other” classification, especially 
when it is considered that in the remaining 2.6 per cent in quantity and 
0.5 per cent in value are some velvet sponges. 

Commodity : Manufactures of sponges, or of which sponge is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, not specially provided for, 

Summary: Pages 2117-2120. 

Present law: 25 per cent ad valorem. 

House rate: 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Senate rate: 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Remarks: Imports principally from Cuba are very small; $3,864 in 
1928, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment proposed by 
FLETCHER] as modified, 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

RELIEF OF FLOOD SUFFERERS 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, earlier in the afternoon there 
was a short discussion concerning what disposition should be 
made of Senate Joint Resolution No. 117, authorizing an appro- 
priation for feed, seed, and fertilizer in some of the Southern 
and Southwestern States. The Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Norseck] wanted a little time in which to consult the 
Members of the House of Representatives from South Dakota 
as to whether or not he should include South Dakota within 
the benefits of the provisions of the measure. I am advised by 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sstrru] and the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Srsraons] that they have conferred 
with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norpeck] and that 
he has no objection whatsoever to the immediate consideration 
of the joint resolution, and has no desire to offer an amend- 
ment, I ask unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the chair). 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BORAH., I will inquire if the consideration of the joint 
resolution will lead to debate? 

Mr. McNARY,. I think not. If so I shall withdraw it. I do 
not desire in any way to interfere with the expeditious disposal 
of the tariff bill, 


The question is on agreeing to the 


the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, is this the measure which 
the Senator from Oregon suggested a while ago is merely a con- 
solidation of various appropriations proposed for similar pur- 
poses? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, earlier in the session the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry recommended fav- 
orably a bill authorizing the appropriation of $6,000,000 to buy 
feed, seed, and fertilizer in six of the Southeastern States. 
Later another bill was introduced granting authority to buy 
seed in New Mexico, to the amount of $400,000. Later the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] offered a 
similar bill, which was reported favorably. Those bills passed 
the Senate. When they reached the House the House com- 
mittee included them all in one general measure, which may 
be called an omnibus joint resolution, authorizing the appro- 
priation of $7.000,000 to be distributed among the States ac- 
cording to the best judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
It is that measure to which I am now referring, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I shall not object, but we 
vote away $7,000,000 of the people’s money as if it were of no 
more consequence than last year’s calendar. It is a great deal 
of money. I observe that when we appropriated $500,000,000 
for the Farm Board wheat suddenly went down to the lowest 
price it has reached in a long time. So I am not sure that our 
appropriations for farm relief, and so forth, have been very 
successful. However, I shall not interpose any objection to this 
particular measure. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I can not let the Senator 
from New York make the statement that we are voting away 
the money of the people in granting this relief to the distressed 
farmers in the States mentioned in the joint resolution. The 
Government is granting no money to the farmers of these 
States; it is simply lending money to the farmers for a specific 
purpose, 

The joint resolution itself provides that no farmer shall be 
entitled to its benefits unless he can show that he is not able to 
obtain the money needed to carry on his farming operations 
from any other source. It further provides that no money shall 


be advanced to the farmer unless the security which he offers 
the Government is found by the Secretary of Agriculture or by 
the agents through whom he administers the act, to be adequate 


and sufficient security for the amount of the loan. It is further 
provided that the money shall pay the same rate of interest 
which the Government pays when it borrows money. 

Last year we passed a similar act and loaned not all the 
money then authorized, but a large part of it, and practically all 
of that money has been returned to the Treasury. 

The conditions under which we asked for relief last year 
were nothing like as bad, nothing like as desperate—and I can 
use that word advisedly—as the conditions under which we are 
asking for it this year. The people of those States—and my 
State is one of them, Mr. President—are confronted by a condi- 
tion worse than has ever faced them heretofore in their history. 
They are not asking charity from the Government; they would 
not accept charity from the Government; they are red-blooded 
Americans, Independent in thought, independent in action, and 
of high moral instincts, 

These people are not here asking for charity. They are ask- 
ing simply for a loan, just as the railroads in an emergency not 
as dire as this asked for a loan; just as the shipbuilders of 
this country in an emergency not as severe as this asked the 
Government for a loan. But the farmers are proposing, at the 
same time they ask for this lean, to give the Government ample 
security, and, under the terms of the joint resolution, they can 
not borrow this money unless they do give adequate security ; 
and under the provisions of the joint resolution they are re- 
quired to pay the usual rate of interest. 

Mr. President, I want to say in behalf of the farmers of 
my State, the section of the State from which I come—which is 
purely an agricultural section—that last year, in 1928, we had 
floods, and the disaster was very great. The Government came 
to our relief, and we met our obligations promptly. If we had 
made a good crop this year, we would have paid back the last 
cent of money we borrowed in 1928; but instead of a good crop 
in 1929, we had almost a complete crop failure in those sections, 
not only on account of floods but on account of torrential rains, 
one after the other, until the lands had been so soaked that they 
might properly be called drowned. At least, the effect upon the 
crops of that year was as disastrous to the highlands that were 
thus drowned by torrential rains as the floods were to the crops 
of 1928, except that in 1928 the floods destroyed only the crops 
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in the lowlands along the streams, while in 1929 these torrential 
rains, added to the floods, not only destroyed the crops along the 
boundaries or banks of the streams and the lowlands adjacent 
thereto but they actually destroyed the crops on the highlands, 

Especially was that so with reference to the light lands upon 
which we raise tobacco. Light lands are much more easily 
drowned by rain than the rich, black alluvial lands. The rains 
came one after the other until they had soaked those light lands 
in which we raise tobacco, our chief money crop in the sections 
where the boll weevil has driven out cotton, at a time when 
the plant was in a condition of growth; and from that day on 
that plant did not advance. The result was that the tobacco 
production was reduced 50 per cent in weight and 50 per cent in 
quality, making only one-fourth of a normal crop. 

Mr. President, that has brought about a condition in which 
the banks of that section of the country are loaded up with 
frozen securities and are unable to lend the farmers money. 
It has brought about conditions in that country in which the 
fertilizer dealers, who in the past usually sold fertilizer to 
the farmers upon credit, have found it necessary this year to 
demand cash. Confronted with this situation, the banks unable 
to furnish them the money, the fertilizer dealers unable to give 
them credit on their crops, the farmers have nowhere to go 
except to the Government. We are coming to the Government 
now in the same way that we went to the Government under 
the intermediate credit system, which was a Government in- 
stitution set up for the purpose of lending money to farmers; 
but, Mr. President, conditions have arisen which the farmers 
can not control through the use of these intermediate credit 
systems, and therefore they are put to this, their last resort. 

I have risen simply to say that I am not willing to have the 
people of my State put in the attitude of begging anything from 
the Government or accepting charity from the Government. 
They would not do it, and I would not vote for them to do it. 
I support this measure only because it provides merely for 
loans, with all the security that a bank ordinarily requires; a 
security which, in ordinary conditions, would enable them to get 
all the money they want from their commercial banks. 

I know the Senator from New York did not mean to imply 
that we were asking for charity from the Government. He did 
not mean to say that we were trying to graft upon the Goy- 
ernment, or anything of that sort; and I do not mean what T 
said to be aecepted by him as any evidence of resentment on 
my part as to what he has said, but simply to present in behalf 
of the people of my State their abhorrence of the idea that they 
are here asking charity from the Government. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have never intimated 
for a moment that anybody in any State is asking for charity 
from the Government. But when my friend from North Caro- 
lina talks about “red-blooded Americans” who are suffering 
by reason of flood and pestilence and calamity I want him to 
know that there are thousands of red-blooded Americans in my 
State who are suffering from economic disaster, due to the crash 
upon Wall Street. 

I walk down the avenues of my city and see in front of every 
employment bureau hundreds and thousands of men and women 
without work. Yet there are sections of the country the in- 
habitants of which can come and get money from the Federal 
Government to carry them over their period of distress. Can 
you wonder that my heart aches for the people who live in my 
section of the country? 

I am glad that the citizens of North Carolina and South 
Carolina can get the money necessary to go on with their plant- 
ing. But I wish there were some way under high heayen in 
which relief could be granted to the poor men and women in 
the State of New York who have nothing to eat but the side- 
walks, They have no fuel to burn—nothing whatever. They are 
simply dispossessed and put out into the street to die. No rich 
government comes along and gives them a loan which is going 
to be repaid after a while. They can simply die and rot, so far 
as government is concerned. 

I am not going to be put in the position of opposing this 
particular measure; but I want the country to know that 
government does not always walk with equal stride. We do 
not take care of all the people of all the States. Just now 
there are only special States and special occupations which re- 
ceive the particular attention of government. 

Those are the things that I had in mind when I rose to ask 
the question about this particular loan to these people. I am 
glad that there is some way to relieve their distress; and I wish 
there were some way to relieve the distress of those who are 
suffering even more in my own State of New York. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I merely desire to approve 
what the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons] has 
said, and I ask for a vote. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The House joint resolution is 
before the Senate. What motion does the Senator from Oregon 
submit? 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments in the form in which they have been made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ORDER FOR RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that at the conclusion 
of the business of the Senate to-day it take a recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, if I may have the 
attention of the Senator from Utah for just a moment, while 
we have not reached the free-list schedule, there is one para- 
graph in that schedule that is of particular importance to the 
general public; it is of particular importance to some 19 States; 
but it is very important to a few oil-producing States. I refer 
to the amendment pending for a tariff on oil. I ask the Sen- 
ator from Utah if it would not be possible to agree upon a time 
when that matter can be considered, 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we will get through with the sundries 
schedule to-morrow, and, of course, that will come up right 
afterwards. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The free list is rather lengthy; 
and it occurred to me that it would take at least a few days to 
consider the free list. There are some Senators who are out of 
the city who will want to be here when the oil amendment is 
considered. I am not particular about the time; but I think 
a day should be set for the consideration of the oil amend- 
ment, and, if it be agreeable, I should say Monday or Tuesday, 
if that be not too far away. Wither of those days would be 
entirely agreeable. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that would be too far away, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
quorum here on Saturdays. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we ought to be on the free list to- 
morrow. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Senate by Friday. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Would the Senator be agreeable 
to setting aside Friday for the consideration of the oil amend- 
ment, so that those who are interested will have a chance to be 
present? 

Mr. BRATTON. Make it Thursday. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do not think Thursday will be 
time enough. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the bill has to be in the Senate before 
that amendment can be taken up. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. No; not necessarily. 
been no chance, so far, to consider the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. But under the unanimous-consent agreement it 
could be done only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, there is an 
amendment upon the Vice President's desk to modify the para- 
graph which places oil on the free list and transfer it to the 
dutiable list. There has been no chance during the year of 
consideration of this bill when the oil matter could be con- 
sidered. We had some consideration of the subject in the 
committee, but it was very perfunctory; and under the par- 
liamentary situation there has been no chance for the matter 
to be considered here in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent, then, that at the 
convening of the Senate on Friday we take up the oil para- 
graph and consider it until it is disposed of. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think that is very satis- 
factory. I am opposed to the amendment, but I think it ought 
te be given a hearing. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
ator’s request. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that on Friday, at 
the convening of the Senate, we take up the oil paragraph for 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent that at the convening of the Senate on Friday 


Is there objection? The Chair 


As a rule, we do not haye a 


To-morrow is Wednesday. 
I think the bill will be in the 


There has 


I did not hear part of the Sen- 
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the oil paragraph be taken up for consideration. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is mineral oil, it is understood. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

The schedule is before the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to call the attention of the Senator from Utah to the error made 
in lace window curtains. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I am going to bring up that matter now. 

On page 222, line 16, the Senate committee proposed an 
amendment in regard to lace window curtains which was re- 
jected, I think, upon a misunderstanding as to what it really 
was, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with the Senator 
upon that. 

Mr. SMOOT. When it was rejected, it was supposed to apply 
to Nottingham lace machine window curtains. It does not 
apply to that, Mr. President. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the vote by which the amendment was rejected on 
page 222, line 16, be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent for the reconsideration of the vote by which 
the amendment in line 16, page 222, was rejected. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, I ask that the amendment of the com- 
mittee be agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope that amendment will 
be agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to understand 
what this amendment is. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is in paragraph 1529, page 222, Mr. Presi- 
dent—laces, lace fabrics, and lace articles. The committee pro- 
posed an amendment in line 16, inserting “lace window cur- 
tains.” That was rejected, Senators being under the impression 
that it applied to laces made on the Nottingham machine. That 
is not the case. Therefore I ask, as well as the Senator from 
Massachusetts asks, that that amendment be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that a short executive session is 
desired at this time. 


THE PRESIDENT AND APPROPRIATIONS BY CONGRESS 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the Senate goes into 
executive session, I desire to submit a unanimous-consent re- 
quest following up the controversy we had this morning, when 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] alleged, it seemed to 
me very properly, that what took place at the breakfast, and 
later the issuing of a bulletin, showed that the President had no 
idea of lecturing Congress but that he was talking for the bene- 
fit of the people, or the country, or something to that effect. 

I have in my hand the afternoon edition of the Washington 
Star, in which there is a cartoon which bears directly on that 
point. It shows a schoolroom, with the President as the school- 
teacher, and two pupils, rather dilapidated-looking pupils. One 
is designated “The House” and the other is designated “The 
Senate.” The teacher is pointing to the blackboard, whereon is 
written the word “ Economy.” 

It seems to me that that is a demonstration of the last bulle- 
tin from the White House, and I ask unanimous consent that 
this cartoon be published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as abso- 
lute proof that the President is not lecturing Congress but is 
lecturing the people of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that can not be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business in open session. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate sundry 
executive messages from the President of the United States, 
which were referred to the appropriate committees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Reports of committees are in 
order. If there are no reports of committees, the calendar is in 
order, 

TREATIES 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read Calendar No, 8, arbitra- 
tion treaty with Latvia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, this treaty 
will be passed over. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read Calendar No. 9, treaty of 
conciliation with Latvia, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be passed over. 


Without objection, this treaty 


THE JUDICLARY 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of J. Duncan Adams to 
be United States marshal western district of South Carolina. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, at the last executive session 
the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Bieasp] asked 
that this nomination go over until yesterday. We did not haye 
an executive session yesterday. I have not seen the junior 
Senator frour South Carolina and do not know whether he 
wants to haye this måtter, postponed any longer or not. The 
senior Senator from South Carolina is present. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have not interposed any ob- 
jection to this nomination since it has been reported. My col- 
league indicated the other day that he would like to have it go 
over until the next executive session. He intimated that he 
would not have any further objection. However, he will have 
to speak for himself in that regard. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under those circumstances let the matter 

over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nomination will be passed 
over. 

FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of William D. L. Star- 
buck to be a member of the Federal Radio Commission for a 
term of four years from February 24, 1930. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] has withdrawn his objection. 
He is not in the Senate at the present time, but I was informed 
that he had taken that action. I suggest that the nomination 
be confirmed, and if the Senator from Montana desires to have 
a reconsideration I shall not object to having the nomination 
recalled to-morrow. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let it not be sent to the President until we 
hear from the Senator from Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed, and the executive clerk will hold the notifica- 
tion on the desk temporarily. 

PEOPLE'S COUNSEL OF DISTRICT PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Richmond B. Keech, 
of the District of Columbia, to be additional counsel of the 
Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, to be 
known as the people’s counsel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

THE JUDICIARY 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Sawyer A. Smith to 
be United States attorney, eastern district of Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Walter C. Fetters to 
be United States marshal, eastern district of Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed, and the President will be notified, 

POSTMASTERS 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations of 
postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
nominations be confirmed en bloc, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

IN THE ARMY 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations in the 
Army. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the nominations 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

IN THE NAVY 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations in the 
Navy. 

Mr. HALE. I ask that the nominations be confirmed en bloc, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. As in legislative session, and in conformity 
with the action of the Senate, I move that the Senate take a 
recess, the recess to be until te-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o'clock and 
50 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, February 26, 1930, at 11 
o'clock a, m. 


In the absence of the chairman of the 
I ask that the 
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NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 25 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 
FOREIGN Service OFFICER, CLASS 1 

H. Percival Dodge, of Massachusetts, to be a Foreign Service 

oflicer of class 1 of the United States of America. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Clint W. Hager, of Georgia, to be United States attorney, 
northern district of Georgia. (He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment which expired January 25, 1930.) 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Charles Hanratty, of Delaware, to be United States marshal, 
district of Delaware, to succeed Walter S. Money, whose term 
expired December 21, 1929. 

COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 

Marion O. Dunning, of Savannah, Ga., to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 17, with headquarters at 
Savannah, Ga. (Reappointment.) 

Fannie Sutton Faison, of Faison, N. C., to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 15, with headquar- 
ters at Wilmington, N. C., to fill an existing vacancy. 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

James F. Brawner to be postmaster at Andalusia, Ala., in 
place of J.-F. Brawner. Incumbents commission expired Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. 

Eleanor F. Whitcher to be postmaster at Bridgeport, Ala., in 
place of E. F. Whitcher. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. 

Wiley M. Bean to be postmaster at Clanton, Ala., in place of 
W. M. Bean. Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 
1930. 

Winston ©. Shotts to be postmaster at Hackleburg, Ala., in 
place of W. C. Shotts. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. 

Stella K. Martin to be postmaster at Plantersville, Ala., in 
place of S. K. Martin. Ineumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. 

Alice Wilkinson to be postmaster at Prattville, Ala., in place of 
Alice Wilkinson. Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 
1930. 

Grover A. Bice to be postmaster at Thorsby, Ala., in place of 
G. A. Bice. Incumbent’s commission expires February 26, 1930. 
ARKANSAS 

Selvin T. Butler to be postmaster at Warren, Ark., in place of 
S. T. Butler, Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 

929. 
CALIFORNIA 

William H. Nicholson to be postmaster at Ben Lomond, Calif., 
in place of W. H. Nicholson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 27, 1930. 

Claude A. Ritter to be postmaster at Calexico, Calif., in place 
of W. P. Cockley, removed. 

Mae A. Kibler to be postmaster at Del Mar, Calif., in place of 
W. E. Hyer, resigned. 

Theodore H. Zimmerman to be postmaster at Fillmore, Calif., 
in place of T. H. Zimmerman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 27, 1930. 

Joseph N. Hollis to be postmaster at Gridley, Calif., in place 
of J. N. Hollis. Incumbent’s commission expired January 29, 
1930. 

Arthur M. Becker to be postmaster at Visalia, Calif., in place 
of A. M. Becker. Incumbent’s commission expires February 27, 
1930. 

COLORADO 

Henry A. Danielson to be postmaster at Boone, Colo., in place 
of H. A. Danielson. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
23, 1930. 

Henry N. Chapman to be postmaster at Branson, Colo., in 
place of H. N. Chapman. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. 

Frank S, Lucas to be postmaster at Clifton, Colo., in place of 
F. S. Lucas. Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 
1930. 

tachel Crawford to be postmaster at Cortez, Colo., in place of 
Racheli Crawford. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
23, 1930. 

Clarence A. Smith to be postmaster at Delta, Colo., in place of 
C. A. Smith. Inecumbent’s commission expires March 2, 1930. 

Edward P. Owen to be postmaster at Genoa, Colo., in place of 
E. P. Owen. Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 
1930. 
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Orpha T. Brunner to be postmaster at Johnstown, Colo., in 
place of O. T. Brunner. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 27, 1930. 

Grace Conard to be postmaster at Olney Springs, Colo., in place 
of Grace Conard. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
23, 1930. 

Anna C. Hanson to be postmaster at Strasburg, Colo., in 
place of A. C. Hanson. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 27, 1930. 

FLORIDA 

Edna L. Goss to be postmaster at Mulberry, Fla., in place of 
E. L. Goss. Incumbents commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

GEORGIA 

Lavinia Y. Brown to be postmaster at Quitman, Ga., in place 
of A. D. Griffin. Incumbent’s commission expired January 28, 
1929. 

IDAHO 

Clarence M. Oberholtzer to be postmaster at Burley, Idaho, 
in place of C. M. Oberholtzer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 8, 1930. 

ILLINOIS 

James A. Duncan to be postmaster at Flat Rock, TIL, in place 
of J. A. Duncan. Incumbents commission expired January 30, 
1930. 

Bessie Reynolds to be postmaster at Fort Sheridan, Ill, in 
place of Bessie Reynolds. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 6, 1930. 

Frank P. Cowing to be postmaster at Homewood, IIL, in place 
of F. P. Cowing. Incumbents commission expired December 
18, 1929. 

Clare D. Sherwood to be postmaster at Lake Villa, IN., in 
place of C. D. Sherwood. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 6, 1930. 

Lillian M. Dilg to be postmaster at Morton Grove, Ill, in 
place of L. M. Dilg. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
23, 1930. 

Homer J. Spangler to be postmaster at Stanford, IH., in place 
of H. J. Spangler. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1929. 

INDIANA 


Dudley C. Engle to be postmaster at Albany, Ind., in place of 


D. C. Engle. Incumbent’s commission expired February 18, 1930. 

Charles E. Combs to be postmaster at Bloomfield, Ind., in 
place of C. E. Combs. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 23, 1930. , 

Mazie F. Cline to be postmaster at Camden, Ind., in place of 
M. F. Cline. Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 
1930. 

Clyde L. Shively to be postmaster at Culver, Ind., in place 
of G. W. Overmyer. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
6, 1930. 

Harvey C. Hyer to be postmaster at Eaton, Ind., in place of 
H. C. Hyer. Incumbents commission expired February 18, 
1930. 

Gilbert M. Jordan to be postmaster at Flora, Ind., in place 
of G. M. Jordan. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
18, 1930. 

Ben H. Sink to be postmaster at Jasonville, Ind., in place 
of B. H. Sink. Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 
1930. 

William E. Kelsey to be postmaster at Monterey, Ind., in 
place of W. E. Kelsey. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. 

Fern Duguid to be postmaster at Ray, Ind., in place of Fern 
Duguid. Incumbent’s commission expires February 27, 1930. 

IOWA 

Eva L. Woods to be postmaster at Cambridge, Iowa, in place 
of E. L. Woods. Incumbents commission expired March 3, 
1927. 

Arthur F. Pitman to be postmaster at Lamont, Iowa, in place 
of A. F. Pitman. Incumbents commission expired January 
28, 1930. 

KANSAS 

Henry A. Lacerte to be postmaster at Collyer, Kans., in place 
of H. A. Lacerte. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
27, 1930. 5 

Sidney H. Knapp to be postmaster at Concordia, Kans., in 
place of S. H. Knapp. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. 

Howard B. Demuth to be postmaster at Ellsworth, Kans., in 
place of H. B. Demuth. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 27, 1930. 
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Lorren W. Stricker to be postmaster at Highland, Kans., in 
place of N. I. Lininger. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

John W. Coleman to be postmaster at Sylvia, Kans., in place 
of J. W. Coleman. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
23, 1930. 

Jacob K. Luder to be postmaster at Waldo, Kans., in place 
A K. Luder. Incumbents commission expired February 23, 
KENTUCKY 

David Coin to be postmaster at Frankfort, Ky., in place of 
a Coin. Incumbent’s commission expires February 26, 

Robert Campbell to be postmaster at Taylorsville, Ky., in 
place of Robert Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 26, 1930. 

LOUISIANA 

Emmie G. Webb to be postmaster at Minden, La., in place 

ing G. Webb. Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 
0. 
MARYLAND 

Clayton C. Wilson to be postmaster at Cordova, Md., in place 
TA C. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired February 6, 

Annie T. Mulford to be postmaster at Galena, Md. 
became presidential July 1, 1929. 

MICHIGAN 

Herbert T. Trumble to be postmaster at Elkton, Mich., in 
place of H. T. Trumble. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 27, 1930. 

E. Harold Ormes to be postmaster at Marenisco, Mich., in 
place of BH. H. Ormes. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. 

Alfred H. Stevens to be postmaster at Montrose, Mich., in 
place of A. H. Stevens. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. 

Ellen M. Ray to be postmaster at New Era, Mich., in place of 
E. M. Ray. Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 1930. 

Russell S. Kendrick to be postmaster at New Haven, Mich.. 
in place of R. S. Kendrick. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 27, 19380. 

Claude B. Van Wert to be postmaster at North Adams, Mich., 
in place of C. B. Van Wert. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 27, 1930. 

James D. Housman to be postmaster at Petersburg, Mich., 
in place of J. D. Housman, Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 25, 1930. 

Edward A. Gast to be postmaster at St. Joseph, Mich., in place 
of E. A. Gast. Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 
1930. 

James E. Skidmore to be postmaster at Vestaburg, Mich., in 
place of J. E. Skidmore. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 27, 1930. 
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MINNESOTA 

August F. Truwe to be postmaster at Young America, Minn., 
in place of A. F. Truwe. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1930. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Charles F. Harris to be postmaster at Bentonia, Miss., in 
place of C. F. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 23, 1930. 

Jesse E. Patridge to be postmaster at Duck Hill, Miss., in 
place of E. R. Baker. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 21, 1929. 

Mattie B. Catching to be postmaster at Georgetown, Miss., 
in place of M. B. Catching. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 15, 1930. 

Maude D. Montgomery to be postmaster at Hermanville, Miss., 
in place of M. D. Montgomery. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 23, 1930. 

Amos D. Dorman to be postmaster at Myrtle, Miss., in place 
of A. D. Dorman. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
23, 1980. 

Henry Boswell to be postmaster at Sanatorium, Miss., in 
place of Henry Boswell. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. 

Dora McCurley to be postmaster at Stephenson, Miss., in 
place of Dora McCurley. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 27, 1930. 

MISSOURI 

Jackson G. Short to be postmaster at Galena, Mo., in place 
of J. G. Short. Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 
1930. 


1930 


Joel W. Sever to be postmaster at Hurdland, Mo., in place of 
J. W. Sever: Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 
1930. 

Frank L. Neitzert to be postmaster at Knobnoster, Mo., in 
place of F. L. Neitzert. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. 

David L. Blanechfield to be postmaster at Martinsburg, Mo., 
in place of D. L. Blanchfield. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 23, 1930. 

Henry W. Werges to be postmaster at New Haven, Mo,, in 
place of H. W. Werges. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 23, 1930. 

Thomas ©. Spillers to be postmaster at Otterville, Mo., in 
place of T. O. Spillers. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 6, 1930. 

Carl E. Morris to be postmaster-at Pattonsburg, Mo., in place 
of ©, E. Morris. Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 
1930, 

Enos D. French to be postmaster at Skidmore, Mo., in place of 
E. D. French. Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 
1930. 

Leonard D. Fisher to be postmaster at Union Star, Mo., in 
place of L. D. Fisher. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 6, 1930. 

MONTANA 


Emil Heikkila to be postmaster at Roberts, Mont., in place of 
Emil Heikkila. Incumbent’s commission expires February 26, 
1930. 

NEBRASKA 


George C. Dearing to be postmaster at Brule, Nebr., in place 
of G. C. Dearing. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 
1930. 

Peter S. Petersen to be postmaster at Dannebrog, Nebr., in 
place of P. S. Petersen. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1930. 

George W. Miller to be postmaster at Harvard, Nebr., in place 
of G. W. Miller, Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 
1930. 

NEW JERSEY 


Jeanette H. Claypoole to be postmaster at Cedarville, N. J., in 
place of J. H. Claypoole. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 26, 1930. 

red P. Crater to be postmaster at Gladstone, N. J., in place 
of Halsey Hoffman, declined. 

Lorenzo S. Spates to be postmaster at Linden, N, J., in place 
of L. S. Spates. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1930. 

Clark P. Kemp to be postmaster at Little Silver, N. J., in place 
of ©. P. Kemp. Incumbent’s commission expires February 26, 
1930. 

Lucy Lesser to be postmaster at Middlesex, N. J., in place of 
M. A. Eganey, removed. 

William H. Cottrell to be postmaster at Princeton, N. 
place of W. H. Cottrell. 
ary 26, 1930. 

Herbert C. Dodge to be postmaster at Sparta, N. J., in place 
of H. C. Dodge. Incumbent’s commission expired January 7, 
1930. 

Frank Wanser to be postmaster at Vineland, N. J., in place of 
Frank Wanser, Ineumbent’s commission expires February 26, 
1930. 


J., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
Į 


NEW YORK 

Lester J. Taylor to be postmaster at Arkport, N. Y., in place 
of L. J. Taylor. Incumbents commission expired February 18, 
1930. 

Charles Ray to be postmaster at Barker, N. Y., in place of 
Charles Ray. Incumbent’s commission expired February 18, 
1930. 

Fred H. Woolsblager to be postmaster at Castorland, N. Y., 
in place of F. H. Woolshlager. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 18, 1930. 

Charles B. Hugg to be postmaster at Cazenovia, N. Y., in place 
of ©. B. Hugg. Incumbent’s commission expires February 27, 
1930. 

Truman Y. Burr to be postmaster at Cochecton, N. Y., in place 
of T. Y. Burr. Incumbent’s commission expired February 18, 
1930. 

Leander C. Gregory to be postmaster at Croton Falls, N. Y., in 
place of L. C. Gregory, Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 18, 1930. 

George W. Molilfeld to be postmaster at Cutchogue, N. Y., in 
place of G. W. Mohifeld. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 6, 1930. 
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Floyd W. Ryan to be postmaster at Dalton, N. Y., in place of 
F. W. Ryan. Incumbent’s commission expired February 18, 
1930. 

Lee W. Locke to be postmaster at Edmeston, N. Y., in place 
of L. W. Locke. Incumbent’s commission expired February 18, 
1930. 

Charles A. Daniels to be postmaster at Gilbertsville, N. Y., in 
place of C. A. Daniels. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 18, 1930. 

Fred M. Sealey to be postmaster at Hempstead, N. Y., in place 
of F. M. Sealey. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1930. 

Wirt N. Moulthrop to be postmaster at Kenoza Lake, N. Y., in 
place of W. N. Moulthrop. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 18, 1930. 

Ella Babcock to be postmaster at Lake Huntington, N. Y.. in 
place of Ella Babeock. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 18, 1930. 

Wilbur M. Houston to be postmaster at Le Roy, N. Y. in 
place of Clarence Bryant, deceased. 

Milton C. Armstrong to be postmaster at Long Eddy, N. Y., 
in place of M. C. Armstrong. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 15, 1930. 

Mamie B. Pierce to be postmaster at Machias, N. Y., in place 
of M. B. Pierce. Incumbent’s commission expired February 18, 
1930. 

Harland N. Brown to be postmaster at Mayfield, N. Y. in 
place of H. N. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 4, 1930. 

Amideas J. Hinman to the postmaster at Mohawk, N. Y., in 
place of A. J. Hinman. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 18, 1930. 

L. Belden Crane to be postmaster at Mount Kisco, N. Y., in 
place of L. B. Crane, Incumbent’s commission expired January 
25, 1930. 

Wilfred D. Cheney to be postmaster at Newton Falls, N. Y., in 
place of W. D. Cheney. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 27, 1930. 

Leo F. Wixom to be postmaster at North Cohocton, N. Y., in 
place of L. F. Wixom. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 18, 1930. 

Esther L. Smith to be postmaster at North Lawrence, N. Y. 
in place of E. L. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 25, 1930. 

Deane Mitchell to be postmaster at Odessa, N. Y., in place of 
Deane Mitchell. Incumbent’s commission expired January 25, 
1930. 

Edward T. Sheffer to be postmaster at Shortsville, N. ¥., in 
place of E. T. Sheffer. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 6, 1930. 

Clarence B. Dibble to be postmaster at Sidney Center, N. Y. 
in place of C. B. Dibble. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 18, 1930. 

Carolyn E. Perkins to be postmaster at South Otselic, N. Y., 
in place of C. E., Perkins. Inecumbent’s commission expires 
February 27, 1930. 

Mabel E. Stanton to be postmaster at Wellsburg, N. Y., in 
place of M. E. Stanton. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 25, 1930. 

George Hubbard to be postmaster at West Coxsackie, N. Y. 
in place of George Hubbard. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 4, 1930. 

Ahava Rathbun to be postmaster at Williamstown, N. Y., in 
place of Ahava Rathbun. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 27, 1930. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

John R. Rollins to be postmaster at Bessemer City, N. C., in 
place of J. R. Rollins. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. 

Grover L. Harbinson to be postmaster at Maiden, N. C., in 
place of G. L. Harbinson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 15, 1930. 

Abram L. Alexander to be postmaster at Plymouth, N. C., in 
place of A. L. Alexander. Incumbents commission expired 
February 23, 1930. 3 

Estelle Greene to be postmaster at Spruce Pine, N. C., in 
place of Estelle Greene. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 27, 1930. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Anna E. Reimers to be postmaster at Max, N. Dak., in place 
of A. E. Reimers. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
23, 1930. 

John A. Halberg to be postmaster at Park River, N. Dak., in 
place of J, A. Halberg. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 
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Marvin Broton to be postmaster at Petersburg, N. Dak., in 
place of Marvin Broton. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. 

OHTO 

Allen G. Bogart to be postmaster at Columbus Grove, Ohio, 
in place of A. G. Bogart. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 23, 1930. 

Adda B. Henkle to be postmaster at La Rue, Ohio, in place 
of A. B. Henkle. Incumbent’s commission expires March 16, 
1930. 

Ward B. Petty to be postmaster at Sycamore, Ohio, in place 
of W. B. Petty. Incumbent’s commission expires March 16, 
1930. 

OREGON 

Thomas Thompson to be postmaster at Pendleton, Oreg., in 
place of Thomas Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 27, 1930. 

Ellis L. Morse to be postmaster at Spray, Oreg., in place of 
E. L. Morse. Incumbent’s commission expires February 27, 1930. 

William E. Tate to be postmaster at Wasco, Oreg., in place of 
W. E. Tate. Incumbent’s commission expired February 6, 1930. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Eva E. Sechler to be postmaster at Cherry Tree, Pa., in place 
of E. E. Sechler. Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 
1930. 

Harry H. Arnold to be postmaster at Clarion, Pa., in place of 
H. H. Arnoid, Incumbents commission expires February 26, 
1930. 

Harry L. Koons to be postmaster at East Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
place of H. L. Koons. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. 

William G. Childs to be postmaster at Grand Valley, Pa., in 
place of W. G. Childs. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
14, 1930. 

Jefferson B. Hershey to be postmaster at McKeesport, Pa., in 
place of J. B. Hershey. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. 

James L. Porter to be postmaster at Midland, Pa., in place 
of W. J. Beglin, resigned. 

Wilberforce Schweyer to be postmaster at Mifflintown, Pa. 
in place of Wilberforce Sehweyer. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 6, 1930. 

Benjamin L. Ross to be postmaster at Monongahela, Pa., in 
place of B. L. Ross. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
18, 1930. 

Newton E. Palmer to be postmaster at Oxford, Pa., in place 
of N. E. Palmer. Incumbents commission expired February 
23, 1930. 

Howard O. Boyer to be postmaster at Rural Valley, Pa., in 
place of H. O. Boyer. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
23, 1930. 

Albert E. Franklin to be postmaster at Sutersville, Pa., in 
place of A. E. Franklin. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 18, 1930. 

Oscar Maul to be postmaster at Turbotville, Pa., in place of 
Oscar Maul. Incumbent’s commission expires February 27, 1930. 

Dayton W. Mills to be postmaster at Ulster, Pa., in place of 
D. W. Mills. Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 
1930. 

Hettie C. Taylor to be postmaster at Westtown, Pa., in place 
of H. C. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired February 18, 
1930. 

Jacob M. Aiken to be postmaster at Yeagertown, Pa., in place 
of J. M. Aiken. Incumbent’s commission expired February 18, 
1930. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

William M. Thornton to be postmaster at Enoree, S. ©., in 
Place of W. M. Thornton. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 27, 1930. 

John S. McCall to be postmaster at Society Hill, S. C., in place 
of J. S. McCall. Incumbent’s commission expired February 6, 
1930. 

Loring Terry to be postmaster at Yemassee, S. C., in place of 
Loring Terry. Incumbent’s commission expires February 27, 
19380. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Harry E. Mosher to be postmaster at Dupree, S. Dak., in place 
of T. A. Krikac, resigned. 

TEXAS 

Robert H. Stone to be postmaster at Canadian, Tex., in place 
of R. H. Stone. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1929. 

Delmont Greenstreet to be postmaster at Ennis, Tex., in place 
of Delmont Greenstreet. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary & 1930. 
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George W. L. Smith to be postmaster at Henderson, Tex., in 
place of G. W. L. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 13, 1930. 

Sislie Curtis to be postmaster at Larue, Tex. 
presidential July 1, 1929. 
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VERMONT 

William M. Batchelder to be postmaster at Dorset, Vt., in 
place of W. M. Batchelder. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 23, 1930. 

Carrie E. Sturtevant to be postmaster at East Fairfield, Vt., in 
place of C. E. Sturtevant. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 6, 1930. 

Garvin R. Magoon to be postmaster at Gilman, Vt., in place of 
a R. Magoon. Incumbent’s commission expired February 6, 
1930. 

Emeroy G. Page to be postmaster at Hyde Park, Vt., in place of 
E. G. Page. Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 1930. 

Lilla S. Hager to be postmaster at Wallingford, Vt., in place 
< L. S. Hager. Incumbent’s commission expired February 6, 
1930. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Bartholin R. Larsen to be postmaster at Christiansted, Virgin 
Islands, in place of B. R. Larsen. Incumbent’s commission 
expires February 26, 1930. 

WASHINGTON 

Nicholas M. Field to be postmaster at Camas, Wash., in place 
of N. M. Field. Incumbent’s commission expired January 13, 
1930. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Calvin Shockey to be postmaster at McComas, W. Va., in 
place of Calvin Shockey. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

Anderson C, Early to be postmaster at Mullens, W. Va., in 
place of W. R. Toler, removed. 

Lilly Moser to be postmaster at Paw Paw, W. Va., in place of 
Lilly Moser. Incumbent’s commission expired January 16, 1930. 

Melvin O. Whiteman to be postmaster at Wallace, W. Va., in 
place of M. O. Whiteman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 26, 1930. 

WISCONSIN 

Glenn L. Schwandt to be postmaster at Curtiss, Wis., in place 

of Jacob Johnson, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 25 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION 
William D. L. Starbuck, for a term of four years. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Sawyer A. Smith, eastern district of Kentucky. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Walter C. Fetters, eastern district of Pennsylvania. 

PEOPLE'S COUNSEL OF THE PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Richmond B. Keech. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE OFFICER’s RESERVE CORPS 
General officer 

George Ared White to be major general, reserve, Oregon Na- 

tional Guard. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

Samuel Rush Haven to be first lieutenant, Dental Corps. 

William John Clinch, jr., to be second lieutenant with rank 
from January 6, 1980, in the Air Corps. 

APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
Capt. Edward Joseph Maloy to Quartermaster Corps. 
TRANSFER IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

Manuel Jose Asensio to be second lieutenant, Corps of Engi- 

neers. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

William Columbus Gardenhire to be colonel, Quartermaster 

orps. 
S Pierre Victor Kieffer to be lieutenant colonel, Field Artillery, 

Merritt Elijah Olmstead to be major, Infantry. 

William Arthur Beiderlinden to be captain, Field Artillery, 

dwin Moore Burnett to be captain, Cavalry. 

Howard Donald Criswell to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Robert Douglas McLeod, jr., to be first lieutenant, Chemical 
Warfare Service. 

Gienn Newman to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery Corps. 

William George Devens to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 
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Charles Edward Shepherd to be first lieutenant, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 

Walker Wesley Holler to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Joseph Francis Gallagher to be major, Medical Corps. 

Join Murray Welch to be major, Medical Corps. 

Harry Aloysius Bishop to be major, Medical Corps. 

John Nelson White to be major, Dental Corps, 

William Ferdinand Scheumann to be major, Dental Corps. 

Campbell Hopson Glascock to be major, Dental Corps. 

William Frederic Wieck to be major, Dental Corps, 

Joseph Cornelius Kay to be colonel, Quartermaster Corps. 

Benjamin Oliver Davis to be colonel, Cavalry. 

George Harris Paine to be lieutenant colonel, Field Artillery. 

Donald Allister Robinson to be lieutenant colonel, Cavalry. 

Benjamin Franklin Caffey, jr., to be major, Infantry. 

Albin Krill Kupfer to be major, Infantry. 

Cedrie Ferris Maguire to be major, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Royal Leonard Gervais to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Harold Mark Reedall to be captain, Ordnance Department, 

Richard Hawley Slider to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Allen Louis Stowell to be captain, Signal Corps. 

Richard Turner Schlosberg to be captain, Signal Corps, 

Daniel Jerome Martin to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Malin Craig, jr., to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Forrest James French to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Samuel Howard Morrow to be first lientenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Norman Blakesley Simmonds to be first lieutenant, Coast 
Artillery Corps. 

Vern Walbridge to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Winfield Wayne Scott to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Sylvan Berliner to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery Corps. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Wadleigh Capehart to be commander. 
Leonard P. Wessell to be lieutenant commander. 
Arthur B. McCrary to be lieutenant commander. 
Charles O. Comp to be lieutenant. 
Charles M. Furlow, jr., to be lieutenant. 
Conrad L. Jacobsen, to be lieutenant commander. 
Kenneth Floyd-Jones to be lieutenant commander. 
Seabury Cook to be lieutenant commander. 
Benjamin O. Wells to be lieutenant commander. 
Charles W. Weitzel to be lieutenant commander. 
Harold F. Ely to be lieutenant commander. 
William I. Lehrfeld to be lieutenant commander. 
Kenneth M. Hoeffel to be lieutenant commander, 
Wesley M. Hague to be naval constructor. 
Lloyd Harrison to be naval constructor. 
Evander W. Sylvester to be naval constructor. 
Lisle J. Maxson to be naval constructor. 
Horatio C. Sexton, jr., to be naval constructor. 
Roy T, Cowdry to be naval constructor. 
Lawrence T. Haugen to be naval constructor. 
Paul B. Nibecker to be naval constructor. 
Walter F. Christmas to be nayal constructor, 
DeWitt C. Redgrave, jr., to be naval constructor. 
Wallace R. Dowd to be naval constructor. 
Philip Lemler to be naval constructor. 
Roswell B. Daggett to be naval constructor. 
George ©. Galnan to be naval constructor. 
Floyd A. Tusler to be naval constructor. 
Calvin M. Bolster to be naval constructor, 
William R. Brown to be chief boatswain. 
Glen R. Ringquist to be chief gunner. 
Grover Woosley to be chief gunner. 
Walter H. Bicknell to be paymaster. 
Charles E. Swithenbank to be paymaster. 
William T. Hopkins to be paymaster. 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 


Carl K. Mabie, Redwood City. 
James J. Heckman, Selma. 
COLORADO 
Richard G. Dalton, La Junta. 
Albert G. McGee, Rico. 
CONNECTICUT 

Charles E. Burnham, Hampton. 
James E. Usher, Plainville. 
Anna F. Bond, Rowayton. 

IDAHO 
Justin B. Gowen, Caldwell. 
Christian Schwendiman, Sugar. 
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LOUISIANA 
William Z. Lewis, Alco, 
MICHIGAN 
Bert W. Klackle, Bridgman. 
Thomas H. McGee, Farmington. 
Oscar W. Bauer, Hemlock. 
MINNESOTA 
George W. Fried, Luverne. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Aaron B. Johnston, Enid. 
Helene Clarke, Holcomb. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
John A. Gleason, Dublin. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Justus BH, Armstrong, Belmont. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Rufus H. Ingraham, Genesee. 
Benjamin F. Evans, Hopewell. 
Gilbert C. McIntyre, Six Mile Run. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Frank O. Trump, Kearneysyille. 
Clay A. Wilcox, Piedmont. 
Harry F. Lewis, Point Pleasant. 
WYOMING 
Jesse B. Budd, Big Piney. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, February 25, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father, Thou art God over all, blessed forever and forever 
blessing. To-day may we see plainly our pathway while we are 
showing the way to others. To all those who are environed 
with care, bearing burdens, and tried with perplexities bring 
them rest and disarm them of fears. Teach us to bring into 
subordination every passion and to develop in ourselves sweet 
affection and holy desire. Grant us help to lay aside doubt and 
hesitation and follow on to know the Lord, whom to know is life 
eternal. As the fair and beautiful flower works its way from 
the soil up to the perfumed blossom, so may we from our level 
work our way up until our natures blossom in the very breath 
of our God, who loves us. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 5415. An act to legalize a bridge across the Choctaw- 
hatchee River, between Hartford and Bellwood, Ala.; 

H. R. 5578. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Niobrara, Nebr. ; 

H. R. 7260, An act authorizing Oscar Baertch, Christ Buh- 
mann, Fred Reiter, and John W. Shaffer, their heirs, legal rep- 
resentatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Alma, Wis. ; 

H. R. 7631. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande 
at Presidio, Tex.; and 

H. R.7828. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Montana or the county of Richland, or both of them, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Yellowstone River at or near Sidney, Mont. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 3405. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River 
at or near Decatur, Nebr; and 

S. 3422. An act to authorize the Tidewater Toll Properties 
(Ine,), its legal representatives and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Patuxent River, south of 
Burch, Calvert County, Md. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the address of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Sears] 
on to-morrow I may proceed for 45 minutes, 
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The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow, at the conclusion of the address 
by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Sears], he may address 
the House for 45 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the order granting me the opportunity of addressing 
the House for one hour on Thursday, February 27, be vacated 
and that I be permitted to address the House for one hour on 
Friday, February 28. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the order for Thursday be vacated and that 
he may address the House for one hour on Friday, February 28. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, under the special order of the 
House the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patrman] has been 
granted 30 minutes in which to address the House at this time. 
I ask unanimous consent that the order be vacated and that 
immediately after the presentation of two rules the gentleman 
from Texas may have one hour in which to address the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the order for to-day, whereby the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] has been granted permission to ad- 
dress the House for 30 minutes, be vacated and that at the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the two rules which the gentle- 
man from New York proposes to offer the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. ParTMaNn] have permission to address the House for one 
hour. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

COST OF BUILDINGS RENTED BY THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, I rise for the purpose of correcting some of the figures 
given by my distinguished colleague from Minnesota [Mr. 


Maas], a gentleman for whom I have the highest regard and 


who I know would net make a statement he did not think was 
eorrect. He stated that the erection of the Van Buren Street 
Terminal in the Chicago post office cost the sum of $350,000. I 
will state that the gentleman did not mention the Van Buren 
Street Terminal in his speech, but there was an article in the 
Chicago Tribune, a paper published in my own city, which car- 
ried the statement that that building cost $350,000. I carried 
that statement to the gentleman from Minnesota and told him 
of the mistake, because I presumed he referred to the Van 
Buren Street Station. 

I was formerly in the contracting business, but was not in 
that business at the time the contract was let for the erection 
of the Van Buren Street Station, Chicago, Il. The building 
was erected by the Union Station Co. of Chicago, and not by 
the United States Government. The station company leased 
the building to the Post Office Department. The E. W, Sproul 
Co., of which my son is president, figured on erecting the build- 
ing. I made the statement the building cost $2,000,000. How- 
ever, I have gone into the matter very carefully and find that 
the Sproul Co. bid was about $3,000,000, and this did not take 
into consideration elevators, pipe trade, or equipment. There- 
fore I am correcting a mistake I made yesterday when I said 
the building cost $2,000,000. 

I wish at this time to state briefly the figures I have secured 
on the erection of the building and the return on the investment 
of the Union Station Co. of Chicago. 

The lease in question, which was dated December 1, 1922, 
covers a period of 20 years, and under its terms the Post Office 
Department obligates itself to pay a rental of $545,272 for the 
first year, $500,000 annually for the next four years, and $310,000 
annually for the next 15 years, making a total rental of $7,195,- 
272 for the 20 years, or an average of $359,763.60 per year. 

The cost of the building at the time of its erection was 
$3,636,132, and its erection was let on competitive bids. 

If I remember correctly, there were about 20 bids from gen- 
eral contractors all over the United States, € 

Mr. MAAS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPROUL of Ilinois. Certainly. 

Mr. MAAS. I merely want to say that I took these facts out 
of the report which was made to the Comptroller General. 
Those facts are in the records of the Post Office Department, 
and if they are not correct, they should be changed. 

Mr. SPROUL of Minois. I will say to my friend that I am 
changing that record. 
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Ex MAAS. I mean in the files of the Post Office Depart- 
men 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I got those figures from the depart- 
ment and from the people who erected the building and paid 
the bills, 

Mr. MAAS. I had reason to believe that such is the case, 
because these same people reported that the building at St. Paul 
cost them $800,000, and I received a copy of the contract to-day 
showing it was built for $76,000. 

Mr. SPROUL of MUlinois. I have not gone into the contract 
in your city; but I am going into that, and I am going to show 
the figures; in fact, I have received some figures from the Post- 
master General which show that the figures the gentleman gave 
here yesterday as to the cost of that building were absolutely 
wrong. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Are we certain 
ing of the same building? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I am speaking of the building 
in Chicago, and I stated at the beginning of my remarks that 
I took a clipping out of the Chicago Tribune and showed it to 
my friend yesterday morning before he made his speech wherein 
he had stated the cost of the building was $350,000. 

Mr. MAAS. The Quincy Street Station. 

Mr. SPROUL of Minois. I am speaking about the Van 
Buren Street Station. 

Mr. MAAS. I never mentioned the Van Buren Street Station. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. The gentleman did not mention 
any station, 

Mr. MAAS. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I mentioned the 
Quincy Street Station. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. The gentleman did not Say so, and 
it is not So printed in his speech of yesterday in the Recorp. 

The cost of the ground was $901,470; the cost of the tracks 
into this building, $189,650; total, $4,727,252. In addition to 
this the taxes annually on this property is $100,000 and the 
annual maintenance charge $30,000. Taking fixed charges, 
which are made up of taxes and maintenance, amounting to 
$130,000 from the average annual rental of $359,763.60, leaves 
the Union Station Co. with a net annual rental of $229,763.60, 
or a return of less than 5 per cent on their investment, 

In addition to the figures I have giyen I wish to state there 
are 358,215 square feet of floor space occupied by the Govern- 
ment at an average rental of a trifle more than $1 per square 
foot, and this does not take into consideration the basement 
and track-level space of approximately 120,000 square feet on 
which the Union Station Co. handles the Goyernment’s mails 
at its own expense. Taking this into consideration—and it 
should be taken into consideration—the price would be, exclu- 
Sive of the track space close to 71 cents per square foot, and 
that is a low rental for a warehouse space in the city of Chicago. 

I might state that this building is something more than a 
warehouse, 

In conclusion I wish to state that I am not opposing the in- 
vestigation demanded by my colleague except on the grounds of 
its uselessness, for I firmly believe an investigation of any con- 
tract entered into in the city of Chicago or elsewhere in the 
United States by the Post Office Department would show as 
clean a state of affairs as has the one I have discussed: 

Mr. Speaker, I have here a statement from the Postmaster 
General, furnished at my request, and I ask that the Clerk 
read it in my time. 

The SPEAKER. 
letter. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MEMORANDUM FOR CONGRESSMAN SPROUL OF ILLINOIS 
FEBRUARY 25, 


the gentlemen are speak- 


Without objection, the Clerk will read the 


1930. 
Subject: Leases of post-office quarters. 

Quarters for post offices of the first, second, and third classes and 
garages, stations, and branches included therewith, are provided either 
(a) in Federal buildings, (b) in leased quarters, or (c) in rented quar- 
ters. A small number of offices occupy quarters furnished rent free. 
Lease contracts are usually for terms of from 5 to 10 years. They 
inelude provision for rental of land and buildings, and generally equip- 
ment, and, moreover, provide that the lessor shall furnish light, fuel, 
water, and power. Rented quarters are rented on a month-to-month 
basis. 

There were 15,627 presidential post offices on June 30, 1929. Of 
this number 1,253 were located in Federal buildings, 4,916 were in 
leased quarters, 9,369 were in rented quarters, and 89 occupied quarters 
rent free. 

Since 1922 appraisals of the current fair market value of the prop- 
erty have been made on the negotiation of leases. On the basis of 
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compiled figures projected to include properties rented prior to 1922, 
the capital value of land and buildings under lease, exclusive of equip- 
ment, was $113,709,600 at June 30, 1929. The capital value of equip- 
ment in these quarters was $16,759,000. During the fiscal year 1929 
the annnal rental on leased quarters amounted to $12,427,201; the 
rental on equipment amounted to $1,632,309. This indicates a gross 
return to the owners of 10.92 per cent on post-office quarters and 9.7 
per cent on equipment. ‘These rates of return are normally subject 
to reduction on account of taxes and charges for light, heat, and power. 
Some of the leases have a purchase-option clause effective during the 
term of the lease, while others have a similar clause effective at 
maturity. Still others provide no such option, 

All leases contain a cancellation clause, giving the Government the 
right to cancel the lease either (a) if more extensive quarters are 
required and they can not be provided by the lessor, or (b) in the 
event the Government should determine to erect a Federal building in 
the city. 

It is the belief of the present administration that the cancellation 
clause is a principal cause of exorbitant rentals on lease contracts. It 
obviously introduces a large element of speculation. With such a 
clause in the contract, prospective bidders are bound, in preparing their 
bids, to take account of the possibility of cancellation before maturity, 
increasing their bids accordingly. 

The department is now undertaking to revise its leasing policy in 
this respect. It intends hereafter, in soliciting proposals for leases, 
to anticipate the prospective growth of business and to fix the specifica- 
tions so as to require the lessor to make any extensions, additions, or 
betterments which might become necessary in the future, increased 
rental rates to be fixed in advance as a percentage of the cost of such 
extensions, additions, or betterments. This will obviate the need for 
the cancellation clause so far as obsolescence is concerned. The de- 
partment plans also to bave each building designed hereafter with a 
view to ultimate ownership by the Government, It is intended that 
each building will conform to Treasury Department design and will be 
suitable for permanent occupancy for Government purposes. If this 
plan is carried out, there will be no need for the cancellation clause 
to take care of the situation when the Government wishes to vacate its 
leased quarters and remove to a new Federal building. 

Although it is thus intended that the cancellation clause will be 
eliminated from future lease contracts, the option to purchase will be 
continued, so that under this new policy not only will lessors be saved 
the risk of cancellation but the department will put itself in a position 
to require the lessor to construct a building suitable and adequate for 
the Government's permanent requirements, which the Government may 
take over as its own at the maturity of the lease or before. 

This policy will undoubtedly do much to reduce the rental rates for 
post-office quarters, and will result ultimately in the ownership by the 
Government of its own post-office quarters. 

The facts with reference to the lease concerning which you inquired 
specifically are as follows: 

Commercial station, St, Paul: 


Appraised value of premiseg__----_-.-__- 


$615, 237 
Value of equipment 


62) 695 
677, 922 


120, 000 
18, 158 


--- 101,842 

The Post Office Department has been criticized for asking Congress 
to continue the amount of the annual rental on the commercial sta- 
tion lease (St. Paul) in the annual appropriation for the rent of post- 
office quarters. It has been charged that this has the effect of ratify- 
ing the lease and hampering the defense of the Government against 
the claim of the lessor for the payment of rent. 

It is to be noted, however, that the appropriation for rental is made 
in lump sum. It contains no specification for payment on any particular 
premises or any particular lease. The department has paid no rent 
on the commercial station lease for a number of years and has no 
intention of using any part of the appropriation for the payment of 
rent on these premises. Its reason for asking the continuation of the 
lump-sum appropriation without reduction is the possibility that at any 
time it may become necessary to vacate the commercial station premises 
and rent other temporary quarters. 

The department objects to the restriction placed upon the appropria- 
tion item by the House at the instance of Mr. Maas, not for the reason 
that it has any intention of paying rent on the commercial station, but 
because it feels that this restriction might be misconstrued by persons 
not familiar with the St. Paul situation as an arbitrary repudiatton by 
the Government of obligations arising under a duly executed contract 
for the lease of post-office quarters. Should an impression of this kind 
become general, it would, of course, place the department at a distinct 
disadvantage in the negotiation of future lease contracts. 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes, 


Net return, subject to charges for water and power 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, in 
answering the statement of the Postmaster General, Mr. Brown, 
that the action of the House striking out the provision for rent 
at St. Paul might have an embarrassing effect upon the future 
leasing policy of the Post Office Department, in that it would 
be a repudiation of its contract, I would like to point out that 
the Post Office Department stopped rent on this building two 
years ago. 

Further than this, the United States Government went into a 
Federal court and condemned this property, and has taken 
possession of it. 

Now if there is any embarrassment to the Post Office Depart- 
ment in repudiating a contract, it is because of its own action 
two years ago in stopping rent and in the action of the Govern- 
ment in going into court and condemning this lease and taking 
possession of the property. I contend that this argument is 
not valid at all. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Has the gentleman from 
Minnesota called this matter to the attention of the Postmaster 
General? 

Mr. MAAS. Repeatedly. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Then how can he bring up 
such a question as that in his letter? 

Mr. MAAS. I asked the Postmaster General not to include 
this item in the lump-sum appropriation. Of course the attor- 
neys for the owners could call the officials of the Post Office 
Department before a court and ask them how this lump-sum 
appropriation is made up, and they would testify that $120,000 
of it is for St. Paul and this would act as a ratification of the 
lease, 

If they want to go into temporary quarters, they can get an 
item for rent in a deficiency bill. They do not know what the 
rent is going to be. They have no reason to know that it is 
going to be $120,000, and in view of the fact that they are not 
going to take it anyway, why did they put it in the bill? 

The position of the Postmaster General is a most inconsistent 
one, First, he says they have no intention of paying the rent 
at St. Paul under this lease, and then he objects to haying the 
item stricken out of the appropriation bill on the ground that it 
would be a repudiation of the sanctity of a Government con- 
tract. Which does he mean? Is he going to uphold the sanctity 
of the lease and pay the rent after telling us he is not going to, 
or is he going to continue to withhold the rent and thereby him- 
self violate the sanctity of the lease, as he puts it. He means 
either that he is not going to pay the rent, and that is all the 
amendment to which he objects provides, or he means that the 
doubtful sanctity of the questionable lease should be upheld 
and he intends to uphold it. What else could he want the money 
in the bill for? 

I should like to call the attention of the gentleman from Tili- 
nois [Mr. Sprout] he was giving the figures on an entirely 
different postal station in Chicago than the one I discussed. 
I gave the figures on the Quincy Street Station and he discussed 
the Van Buren Street Station. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to be per- 
mitted to proceed on Friday next for 15 minutes in addition to 
the 30 minutes already allotted me. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that his time on next Friday, under the special 
order of the House, be extended 15 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

PAYMENT OF WITNESSES BY HOUSE COMMITTEE 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Rules, I call up a privileged resolution (H. Res, 164). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 164 

Resolved, In Rule XXXVI, strike out the word “ two” in line 5 and in- 
gert the word “six,” and strike out the word “five” in line 7 and in- 
sert the word “ seven.” 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, Rule XXXVI has to do with pay 
of witnesses and provides: 


The rule for paying witnesses subpcenaed to appear before the House 
or cither of its committees shall be as follows: For each day a witness 
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shall attend, the sum of $2; for each mile he shall travel in coming 
to or going from the place of examination, the sum of 5 cents each way; 
but nothing shall be paid for traveling when the witness has been 
summoned at the place of trial. 


The history of this rule is that it first appeared in the Manual 
in 1872, At that time the pay of a witness was $4 per day, but 
a few years afterwards it was discovered that there was a 
statute providing that the pay of witnesses should be only $2 
a day. In 1880 the rule was changed into its present form, 
making the pay of a witness $2 per day. 

At the present time there is a statute providing that the 
allowance to all of the various officials traveling in continental 
United States shall be $6 a day and 7 cents per mile. This is 
the amount that is carried in each one of our appropriation bills. 

It was thought by the Committee on Rules that under these 
circumstances this rule, that is about 55 or 60 years old, should 
be changed and that we should pay the witnesses subpenaed 
before committees of the House the regular amount provided by 
statutory law. 

I may say that witnesses appearing before Senate committees 
receive $3 a day and all traveling expenses. Witnesses in 
Federal courts receive $5 a day and 5 cents a mile; and under 
the present provisions of the rule if, for instance, we had gone on 
with the English trial last year and had been foreed to bring 
100 or 150 people from Illinois here to Washington and keep 
them for perhaps two weeks or a month, it might have inflicted 
quite serious obligations on certain persons who were not able 
to stand such an expense. It is for this reason that the Com- 
mittee on Rules thought that a rule 60 years old should be 
brought down to date, and we have therefore recommended this 
resolution. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman anticipate many occa- 
sions to utilize this rule? Does the gentleman expect to have 
many investigations by House committees or otherwise? 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman from New York has nothing of 
that kind in mind at the present time. This was suggested by 
some people who have had experience in subpenaing witnesses 
and have heard what they have to say about it when they are 
offered $2 a day. 

Mr. GARNER. I thought there might be some particular 
reason existing in the gentleman’s mind as to why he was 
offering the resolution at this time instead of a year earlier 
or a year later. I did not know but what the gentleman might 
have in mind an investigation such as the one suggested by my 
colleague [Mr. ParmMan] of the so-called Cottonseed Trust, for 
the purpose of helping out the cotton farmer. 

Mr. SNELL. If we brought a lot of people here from Texas, 
we would not want to pay them just $2 a day. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman summoned any gentlemen 
from Texas to appear before such an investigating committee, 
naturally, I would want them paid $6 a day. 

Mr. SNELL. There is no opposition, as far as the Committee 
on Rules is concerned. 

I move the previous question on the resolution, Mr. Speaker. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE TO ATTEND CELEBRATION OF BATTLE AT KINGS MOUNTAIN 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Rules, I call up House Concurrent Resolution No, 21. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 21 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That a committee consisting of three Members of the Senate to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate and three Members of the 
House of Representatives to be appointed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives shall represent the Congress of the United States at 
the celebration to be held at the battle ground of the Battle of Kings 
Mountain, in the State of South Carolina, on October 7, 1930. The 
members of such committee shall be paid their actual expenses, one-half 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I am informed that this is the 
celebration of an important event, at which the President of the 
United States is going to attend, as well as the governors of the 
original thirteen States. It comes here with the unanimous re- 
port from the Committee on Rules. I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON]. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I want to embrace this op- 
portunity to invite all Members of Congress to come to this cele- 
bration; but, of course, only those who are appointed on the 
committee will have their expenses paid. 
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The Battle of Kings Mountain, of which this is the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary, was fought by the people of Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
and they are all to attend the celebration. It was the first 
break in the period of gloom that overshot the country during 
ae year 1780, when the scene of war was transferred to the 

outh, 

You will remember, if any of you have read the statement by 
the War College, an admirable book giving an account of this 
battle, and the Battle of the Cowpens, fought 25 miles away 
from it, that is was a battle which broke up the arrangement 
whereby the Continental Congress was engaged to turn every- 
thing south of Virginia back to the British and establish the 
United States from North Carolina up this way. But we licked 
them at Kings Mountain. I invite you all to come down and 
attend and the President of the United States will make the 
leading speech. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
current resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

THE COTTONSEED OIL TRUST 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ParMAN] for one 
hour. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr, Speaker, there is pending before the Com- 
mittee on Rules a resolution which has for its purpose the 
investigation of the Cottonseed Oil Trust. I allege in that reso- 
lution that the oil mills of the South have gotten together in 
an unlawful and illegal conspiracy for the purpose of compelling 
the farmers who sell cottonseed to sell them for $9 to $15 per 
ton less than the market price. 

I asked the Committee on Rules to report the resolution for 
the purpose of having an inyestigation by a select committee of 
the House. The Committee on Rules gave me a hearing and 
twice as much time as was allotted me for the purpose of present- 
ing the case. Not only did they give me that time, but they gave 
all other Members of the House the opportunity for argument 
for the investigation of the Cottonseed Oil Trust. 

I believe that they have an open mind and, if I am able to 
convince them and other Members are able to convince them 
that there is a necessity for an investigation, they will order 
the investigation made. As I understand, they are holding 
back on the one proposition that an investigation of this trust 
is being made by the Senate of the United States, the attorney 
general of Texas, the Federal Trade Commission, and the De- 
partment of Justice. 

The Senate has no committee; that was determined to be a 
mistake. Second, it was thought that the attorney general of 
Texas could sufficiently investigate the trust, but it was deter- 
mined that a number of these concerns—in fact, a majority of 
them—were operating over a number of States, and the attor- 
ney general of Texas, being powerless to cross the State line 
and obtain evidence from the files of a foreign corporation, was 
hindered if not wholly prevented from investigating the trust. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. This is for information. I have been informed 
that any State attorney general, for the purpose of obtaining 
evidence, can go across a State line but that he can not go 
across the State line for prosecution. Am I correct? 

Mr. PATMAN. I could not tell the gentleman. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman just made the statement that 
they could not go across the State line to get evidence and I am 
informed that they can. 

Mr. PATMAN. Anyway the attorney general’s department is 
hampered in several ways. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER, Under what Federal law can they go across 
the State line to get evidence? 

Mr. SNELL. I do not know, 

Mr. GARNER. Under what Federal statute is the attorney 
general of Texas authorized to go to Illinois and examine books 
and papers and take testimony? 

Mr. SNELL. They tell me at the Department of Justice—and 
that is all the information that I have on the subject—that the 
attorney general from any State could make investigations in 
any State, that there was nothing to prohibit him, but that he 
could not make prosecutions. 

Mr. GARNER. There must be some Federal statute author- 
izing the attorney general of one State to make an investigation 
in another State, or else he could not make it. 

Mr. SNELL. They say that there is nothing to interfere. 
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Mr. GARNER. I wish they would cite that statute. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am under the impression that the gentle- 
man from New York is partly correct in this, that when a foreign 
corporation is authorized to do business in a State, certainly 
they subject themselves to have their papers examined by the 
attorney general of that State under certain circumstances. 

Mr. SNELL. That is a correct statement of the situation. 

Mr. PATMAN. But it must be remembered that you do not 
get all of the evidence from a parent concern out of the State, 
and where you might be able to go to the parent concern and 
examine their files, yet you can not go to their subsidiaries in 
other States for the purpose of examining their files, and often 
it is necessary to examine papers in other concerns than those 
directly associated with the local situation. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Could you subpena wit- 
nesses from another State? 

Mr. PATMAN. No, 

Mr. SNELL. I said that they could not prosecute, but that 
they could get information. 

Mr. PATMAN. But the gentleman will admit that they are 
so hampered in that they could not efficiently investigate the 
matter, 

Mr. ROMJUE. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Might they not have the privilege of going 
beyond the State borders to investigate but they would be 
powerless to bring into the State any evidence from beyond 
the border. 

Mr. PATMAN. Possibly that is true. Anyway, it will be 
presumed that they can not make a sufficient investigation for 
the purpose of bringing suits to break up a trust existing all 
over the South. 

Mr. ROMJUE. The attorney general of the State of Texas 
could not compel any evidence beyond the State line to come 
into his State. 

Mr. PATMAN. 
do that. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I think the trouble is here. While the attor- 
ney general might have the right to take depositions of wit- 
nesses in another State relative to transactions in the State of 
Texus, be would not have the right to go into another State and 
take testimony relative to transactions in that other State, even 
though they are related to and possibly carried out through a 
conspiracy that touch transactions in the State of Texas. 

Mr. SNELL. But he could get all of the evidence, and he 
could use this in his own State for prosecuting. 

Mr. RANKIN. The trouble is that these corporations are not 
only fixing the price of cottonseed in Texas but across the line 
in Arkansas and Louisiana and Mississippi, and in every other 
cotton-growing State, and it is an impossibility for the attorney 
general of any one State to thoroughly investigate the proposi- 
tion and break up these violations of the antitrust laws. 

Mr. SNELL. It is possible for the attorneys general of sev- 
eral States combined to maké an investigation, and if they are 
very much interested in it, why do not they get at it? 

Mr. RANKIN, But sometimes the attorney general of one 
State may have one idea about it and the attorney general of 
another State have another idea; but when there are violations 
of the antitrust laws of this country, then the people of the 
United States have a right to look to Congress to have it investi- 
gated and break it up, and they do not have to rely on the views 
of the attorney general of a foreign State. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I doubt that the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules would contend that he would be willing 
to leave it up to the State attorneys general. It is a national 
question. Of course, the attorneys general in the South con- 
tend that this cottonseed-oil trust has received approval of an 
agency of our Government, to wit, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and having that opinion they are reluctant to take the 
initiative and try to break it up. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Is not the Federal Trade Com- 
mission especially equipped and qualified to make this investi- 
gation? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, sir; they are; and the Federal Trade 
Commission as originally organized did a great work, and has 
done a great work, and is capable of accomplishing great good 
now. But, unfortunately, the Federal Trade Commission in 
many instances has departed from its proper path of duty and 
is engaging in the work not authorized under the law; that is, 
organizing trusts all over the country. That is what has oc- 
curred, and that is proved not only in the case of the cotton- 


Mr. Speaker, will 


the gentleman yield? 


Absolutely not; they would be powerless to 
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seed-oil industry but in the petroleum industry, and in the 
plate-glass industry and in the fertilizer industry, and in other 
industries throughout the United States. 

If the Federal Trade Commission will just do what the law 
says they must do, it would be all right, and I would be in 
favor of leaving this matter to the Federal Trade Commission. 
But, as I said the other day, in this particular industry they 
organized a trust. I haye a transcript of the proceedings here, 
where a trust was organized by the Federal Trade Commission, 
where the object was to set the price that the farmer should 
receive for his cottonseed; and you ean see that under such 
circumstances the Federal Trade Commission would be un- 
willing to break up the very trust that they had organized. 
They might try to go around and find a defense for what they 
have already done. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. 
yield there? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Can you establish your facts, 
your statement, that they set up a Cottonseed Trust? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. The gentleman can not name a prop- 
osition that I have laid down that I can not back up with 
the facts. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, 
man yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman made a 
statement to this House the other day on this matter, Can 
the gentleman tell us who was chairman of the commission 
when the so-called trust was formed at Memphis? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. What was the name of the 
man who participated in that meeting as a representative of 
the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. PATMAN. His name was Edgar A. McCulloch. There 
was another gentleman present at the head of the trade-practice 
work of the Federal Trade Commission, a fellow by the name 
of Flannery. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. How long ago was that? 

Mr. PATMAN. About 18 months ago. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Is the Federal Trade Commission 
organized the same now as it was then? 

Mr. PATMAN. I think Mr. Myers has resigned since that 
time. ‘That trust becomes the child of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission by unanimous adoption. The agreements entered into 
at Memphis were approved by the whole eommission. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Where is Mr. McCulloch 
from? 

Mr. PATMAN. From Arkansas. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, 
the supreme bench of that State? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. He was at the head of the Supreme 
Court, and the people had great respect for him. He was a 
distinguished and able jurist of the highest court of that 
State. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. I think the gentleman is not indicting all the 
activities of the Federal Trade Commission with respect to the 
establishing and fostering of these price agreements that he 
has referred to. If I understand the gentleman's position it 
is this, that the commission, in cooperating with the purchasers 
in the establishment of this agreement under which they are 
now operating, has unwittingly lent itself to the establishment 
of what the gentleman terms a trust. If I am correct in my 
understanding of the motive that prompted the commission to 
take part in this activity, it was for the purpose of stabilizing 
the industry, and not for the purpose, as has been declared, of 
establishing a trust. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, I differ from the gentleman there. 
Possibly they intended stabilization, but they surely knew such 
an organization would result in a trust. 

Mr. COX. One more question, please. 

Mr. PATMAN. Later on I shall be glad to yield, but I can 
not yield now very much more. 

Mr. RANKIN. Even taking the statement of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox] as a correct statement of the facts, it 
still shows that the Federal Trade Commission is not the 
proper tribunal or body to take up this investigation? 

Mr. PATMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. I would agree with the gentleman thoroughly 
in the gentleman’s statement that he has made, that an agree- 
ment has been brought about that virtually amounts to elimi- 
nation of every element of competition in the entire cottonseed 
crop of the country. 

Mr. PATMAN. ‘That is substantially true. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


Was he not a member of 
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Mr, COX. The agreement referred to was sponsored and 
promoted by the commission, one of the commissioners serving 
as chairman of the meeting, and the experts of the commission 
working among the members in bringing about a meeting of 
minds as to the terms of the contract to be accepted by those 
participating in the meeting as representing the agreement 
under which the trust should operate, and that agreement 
allows the operator a fixed amount of working costs and also 
allows the operator a fixed amount as representing profit, so 
that the independent buyer is altogether marked out of the 
picture? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is true. 

Mr. COX. And under the agreement under which the trust 
operates it matters not whether the price of seed be high or 
low, because under the agreement they are guaranteed the same 
profit, whether the cottonseed should bring $25 or $100 a ton. 

Mr. PATMAN. Part of that statement I agree with. The 
agreement does not allow them a certain manufacturing cost. 
It contemplates allowing them an amount fixed by themselves. 

Mr. COX. I want to make this further statement. I am in 
complete accord with the gentleman in the statement he makes, 
that the farmer has no control whatever over the question of 
the price he shall receive. He may find the price fixed through- 
out the entire country, and he may find that the price is the 
same at one place as at another. The element of competition 
is eliminated? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. I thank the gentleman. I said that 
the Senate has not made an investigation, and the attorney gen- 
eral of Texas can not make an efficient and proper investigation, 
for the reasons I have stated. 

Now, then, third, it is suggested that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission should make the investigation. Well, naturally, you 
would not want to leave it to the body that organized the 
trust to break up the trust. Certainly no one could seriously 
contend that the Federal Trade Commission should have charge 
of this investigation. They have had agents over the South 
for six or seven months without making a single report. Men 
have told me about these agents approaching them, and they 
are trying to get up a defense for what they have already done. 
They are not trying to get evidence to prosecute and destroy 
the organization that they helped to create. 

Furthermore, it is said the Attorney General of the United 
States should make the investigation. Well, I went to the 
Attorney General of the United States September 23, 1929, and 
I laid before the Attorney General of the United States, as I 
stated the other day, written and documentary evidence of 
the plain, positive, and direct violation of the antitrust laws of 
the United States. It not only gave the language of the agree- 
ments but it gave the names, places, and dates where they 
were entered into, and everything else. So I see no reason why 
the Attorney General of the United States did not bring suit 
six or seven months ago when this matter was placed before 
him. Of course, the Attorney General himself referred it to 
Mr. O'Brian, the First Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
antitrust violations, to look after. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman has suggested the evidence he 
laid before the Attorney General. I want to say in that regard 
that the Attorney General, through his department, started an 
investigation of this proposition at least two months before the 
gentleman put that evidence before the Attorney General, and 
since that time he has caused the discontinuance of certain 
practices. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does the gentleman mean to say that he has 
advised with those who were engaged in illegal practices and 
advised them to discontinue them? 

Mr. SNELL. He has told them to discontinue them, as I 
understand. 

Mr. PATMAN. Why did he not bring sutt, as the laws of the 
United States direct that he shall do? 

Mr. SNELL. I think he has a right to tell them to discon- 
tinue, and if they do not discontinue, then he brings a suit. 
If they discontinue such practices, that is all he cares to accom- 
plish. I can say, further, that the Attorney General sent a 
special investigator to see every man who appeared on the 
gentileman’s list, and there was not a single individual who 
could give direct evidence. It was all hearsay evidence. 

Mr. PATMAN. It was intended as hearsay evidence. 

Mr. SNELL, But he did follow up the suggestions made by 
the gentleman, and sent a man down there and he went through 
five or six States. The gentleman himself has not been to see 
the Attorney General! since he first visited him on September 24. 

Mr. PATMAN. If I have called up once, I have called up a 
dozen times. 
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Mr. SNELL. But the gentleman has not seen him personally 
and has not called him up since the middle of October to find 
out what he has been doing. 

Mr. PATMAN. Since the gentleman has mentioned that, I 
shall be compelled to say why I have not followed it up by 
going personally to the department. I can tell the gentleman 
the reason. 

Mr. SNELL. But I am talking about facts. 

Mr. PATMAN. Iam, too. However, the witnesses the gentle- 
man has spoken about were in connection with another angle 
of the investigation. He asked me for some names and some 
information whereby he could make an investigation of those 
particular phases, but they did not relate to the positive and 
direct violations that I laid on the gentleman’s table. 

Mr. SNELL. This same cottonseed-oil proposition has been 
under investigation for the last 10 or 12 years. 

Mr. PATMAN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I will say, 
with all due respect, that the matter has not been thoroughly 
investigated within the last 10 or 12 years. 

Mr. SNELL, Well, it has been under investigation. I do 
not know whether the gentleman calls it a thorough one or not. 
If I remember correctly, the House of Representatives about 
two years ago authorized an investigation of the cottonseed-oil 
ae and I think a report of that investigation has been 

led. 

Mr. PATMAN. However, they did not make an investigation 
but merely asked the oil industry to present evidence which 
would exonerate them, 

Mr. SNELL. That was done under a resolution passed by 
the House of Representatives, was it not? And if they did not 
do a good job then, what makes you think they will do better 
now? 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh, yes; but no investigation was made—I 
mean, no investigation was made along the lines I am now sug- 
gesting. The gentleman wants to know why I did not call at 
the Attorney General's office. I went down there first and put 
on his table these violations, I gave him the names, the places, 
the dates, and everything, and there was no reason why he 
should go out of his office to call witnesses. 

The witnesses the gentleman referred to related to the oil 
mills acquiring gins, the claim haying been made that the gins 
owned by the oil mills were destroying their competitors by 
setting prices. That is the angle of the case for which wit- 
nesses were asked, but did not relate to the positive and direct 
violations that were given to him. Of course, an investigation 
of those violations was a man’s job, but instead of the Assistant 
Attorney General turning that over to a man to investigate he 
turned it over to a young lady who happens to be an Assistant 
Attorney General in the Department of Justice. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, 

Mr. SNELL. I am advised that he sent one of the best in- 
vestigators in the department. After he was given this infor- 
mation he sent to Texas immediately one of the best investi- 
gators in the department, and I am informed a man went down 
there and spent several weeks. 

Mr. PATMAN. Under whose supervision was he? 

Mr. SNELL. I can not give the gentleman that information. 

Mr. PATMAN. He was under’ the supervision of a young 
lady in the department. 

Mr. SNELL. I understand she was on a vacation at that time. 

Mr. PATMAN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. That was 
before she was married. 

Mr. SNELL. I think she had a right to get married. 

Mr. PATMAN. I think so, too. I agree with the gentleman 
she had a right to get married, but the Attorney General had 
no right to refer a cottonseed-oil matter to the young lady 
in view of the fact that he knew she was to be married in three 
weeks and was going off on a honeymoon, 

Mr. SNELL, I do not know about that, but I am directly 
informed that one of their best investigators was sent down 
there to take charge of the nratter. 

Mr. PATMAN. Then when I would call up down there I 
would be told that the young lady had not returned from her 
honeymoon. Yet all this time the farmers of the country were 
losing around $2,000,000 a day on the sale of their cottonseed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Will the gentleman yield for a brief ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman may have stated this, but 
would the gentieman mind stating in a brief way the nature 
of the specific charges he laid upon the table of the Attorney 
General to show a violation of the law? 

Mr. PATMAN. One was the posting of prices. They passed 
a resolution which had for its purpose not to inform the public 
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of what the price is but was for the purpose of showing com- 
petitors the price they expected to pay, the bid price, which is 
a direct and positive violation of the laws of the United States. 

Mr. SNELL. And the Attorney General has stopped that, 
has he not? 

Mr, PATMAN, I do not know that he has. If he has stopped 
it, he has done it secretly; and if the farmers had known he 
had stopped it they would be getting more for their seed to-day. 

Mr. SNELL. The Attorney General stopped that even be- 
fore the gentleman from Texas made his complaint to hint. 

Mr, PATMAN. He did it behind closed doors if he did, 

Mr. SNELL. I do not know whether the doors were opened 
or closed, but he stopped what the gentleman wanted to have 
stopped. $ 

Mr. PATMAN. Why did he not publicly stop it so that the 
farmers would know about it? 

Mr. SNELL. I do not know about that; but he stopped it. 

Mr. PATMAN. In other words, is the Attorney General to go 
out here and find violations of the law and then slap the man 
on the shoulder and say, “ You cease and desist or I will bring 
suit against you”; or is it his duty to bring suit against such 
people, and even to go so far as to go before a grand jury and 
ask for a criminal indictment against them? That is the pro- 
vision of the antitrust law of the United States. He should ask 
for criminal indictments against them; but evidently he went 
behind closed doors and advised them to stop without making 
any public announcement of it, I did not know it was as bad 
as that. 

Now, my friends, I want to tell you the difference between 
organizing an industry and organizing the farmers. You know 
they will contend, “ Why not organize an industry so it can 
make a profit? The farmers are trying to organize.” They will 
give you that as an excuse; but I want to show you the differ- 
ence. You know that here last spring there was passed what is 
known as the Federal farm act, and under that act there are 
two conditions required for the farmers to get help. One is that 
he must belong to a cooperative association and the other is 
that that association must be incorporated under the Capper- 
Volstead Act before they can get one dime of money. Let me 
tell you what the Capper-Volstead Act is. I have it here in my 
hand, ‘The Capper-Volstead Act makes it the mandatory duty 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, in the event one of these asso- 
ciations commences to make undue profit or to unduly enhance 
the price of the product they are selling—it is his mandatory 
duty to get out an injunction and stop it. The farmers are not 
permitted to make an undue profit. That is right. I do not 
agree, neither do they contend, that they should make an undue 
profit; but you have a safety valve here for the farmers. They 
can not possibly make an undue profit; but the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Department of Justice are organizing these 
industries into a trust and the industries are setting their own 
prices and are charging excessive profits, with no power on 
earth to stop them from churging the consuming public excessive 
prices and making excessive profits. 

There is the difference. You lave a safety valve here that 
absolutely prevents the farmers from getting an excessive profit, 
but when it comes to an industry, there is no power on earth to 
stop them. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. PATMAN, Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman please tell 
the committee what he means or what is meant by the expres- 
sion “excessive profit ”? 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, the act itself says “undue profit” or 
“unduly enhanced,” and I shall be very pleased to let the 
gentleman interpret that for himself. I am sure his definition 
would be as good as any I could give. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. That is the provision that exempts them 
from the provisions of the Sherman antitrust law, is it not? 

Mr. PATMAN, Yes. 

There is one exception. The railroads of the country are 
prevented from charging an excessive profit, but the same Gov- 
ernment that prevents them from charging an excessive profit 
guarantees them a profit; but they turn around here and pre- 
vent the farmers from making an excessive profit and do not 
guarantee them anything. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 2 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. This is the first time in a 
a long, long while on the floor of this House I haye heard there 
was any danger whatever of the farmer making any excessive 
profits whatever, 

Mr. PATMAN, Well, one thing is sure. The party in power 
in passing the Federal farm act was not going to leave it up 
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to the farmers. The law was. fixed so that they could not 
possibly make an excessive profit, 

Members of the House, I want to speak to you for just a few 
minutes about the Federal Trade Commission organizing the 
Oil (Petroleum) Trust. 

I speak of this as another argument to substantiate my theory 
that they are organizing trusts all over the country. I have 
a dozen I could call to mind now that they have organized, fix- 
ing industries so they can charge any profit they want to charge 
without any power on earth to protect the consuming public from 
any excessive price they might want to charge. 

The Federal Trade Commission, if they were carrying out 
their duty under the law, when there was a charge of unfair 
trade practice presented to them, the law says that the com- 
mission shall—shall is a word that carries with it a mandatory 
duty—they must get out a complaint and file this complaint 
against the person who is charged and give him an opportunity 
to have a day in court, and then if he is violating the law, they 
must issue an order to cease and desist against him and cause 
him to refrain; but instead of doing this, they have become a 
loophole-finding body, finding loopholes in the antitrust laws 
and the industries of the Nation that are going through these 
loopholes and organizing these trusts and charging these exces- 
sive profits, and although the Federal Trade Commission can 
organize them they haye no power on earth to stop them from 
charging excessive prices and making excessive profits. I do 
not know of any industry that represents the seller that should 
be allowed to say what they shall charge the consuming public. 
I challenge the Federal Trade Commission to name me one 
witness that appeared before the conference that organized the 
cottonseed-oil industry or the petroleum industry that was repre- 
senting the farmers or consuming public—not one, They were 
all there representing themselves, 

The petroleum industry wanted itself organized, and they all 
came to Chicago and had a little meeting of their own and pre- 
sented resolutions to be adopted. The very first resolution, or 
one of the first, was “ We want a posted price.” 

Do not be misled as to what a posted price meansf That is 
not to show the public but to show the competitor in the busi- 
ness what he is charging for the product, so that the competitor 
can charge the same price. 


In order to explain that more fully I will quote exactly what 
was said at this conference: 


Rule 9 of the Petroleum Code was discussed with reference to prices. 

Mr. Warren Platt, of the National Petroleum News, Cleveland, asked 
Mr. Jones this question : 

Warren PLATT. Does, by any chance, this provision call for them 
posting of the tank-car prices at the refinery? 

Chairman Jones. Yes, sir; it does. ‘The tank-car price shall be 
posted at the refinery; tank-wagon and tank-truck prices shall be 
posted at the wholesale stations; retail prices shall be posted at the 
retail stations. If you have more than one price, it must be posted. 
If you have any special discounts, they are to be posted, so that your 
competitor can see that board and tell what you are selling goods at. 
The big company will post them so the little fellow can see; the little 
fellow will post them so the big fellow can see. That is provided for 
in bere. 


Is not that plain, does not that show what they wanted with 
a posted price? 

They are to be posted so that your competitor can see that board 
and tell what you are selling goods at. 


Could anything be plainer than that? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the gentleman state from whom he'is 
quoting? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am glad the gentleman asked that question. 
This was a preliminary conference of the petroleum industry at 
Chicago before the Federal Trade Commission got into it. They 
had a few conferences of their own. 

Now, at this same conference Chairman Jones introduced 
H. T. Klein, as follows: 


Colonel Klein is with the Texas Co., is a lawyer, and a good one, 
and is in the department that has given him lots of experience with 
all of these filling-station and wholesale-station troubles, distribution 
as a whole. 

H. T. Keis (The Texas Co., New York). * * œ and it is also 
bound (speaking of the code), as we feel, to result in the stabilization 
of prices at filling stations and tank-wagon deliveries by the posting 
of a price, If we know what our competitor is doing, we are bound 
to do the same thing. 


I remember that after they had this preliminary conference 
they submitted the copies’ of the minutes to the Federal Trade 
Commission, including this language; which showed, on its face, 
a purpose to violate the antitrust laws of the United States. 


a 
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The Federal Trade Commission granted that conference. A 
representative of the Federal Trade Commission and represent- 
atives of the industry met at St. Louis and they formed what 
is known as the trade conference. They adopted certain rules, 
and those rules were for the object that I will explain. They 
were for the purpose of destroying the business of independent 
retailers and setting an unreasonable price for gasoline and 
other refined products which the public must pay. 

Well, I thought from the way the proceedings read that 
they must all be consumers at that meeting. So I got the copy 
of the minutes, and if you will turn over to pages 110 and 
111 I will quote this language at that conference presided over 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 


The committee appointed to tabulate and classify those who are 
registered and participating have made a report, and I will ask the 
secretary to read that report. 

Secretary Hapiey. Producers, 4; producers and refiners, 31; pro- 
ducers, refiners, and marketers, 97; refiners and marketers, 7; jobbers, 
63; jobbers by proxy, 66; jobbers’ associations, 20; retailers, none. 


Not a retailer there to be represented at the time his business 
is going to be destroyed by the resolutions adopted by this 
body—not one single retailer represented there; and yet a 
member of the Federal Trade Commission presided over this 
conference and permitted those fellows to pass resolutions and 
enter into agreements which had for their purpose the destruc- 
tion of the business of the independent retailer, and freezing 
into the hands of large companies the oil business that is in 
America to-day. 

The large companies have 85 per cent of equipment in gaso- 
line stations, and if they can pass resolutions, which they do, 
providing that they shall not furnish any more equipment unless 
the price is paid for it, that means that no new ones can go 
into the business, because they can not pay out all this money and 
go into competition with the fellow who has been furnished his 
equipment free. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Has not the question of price 
posting been before the Supreme Court? I am asking for 
information. 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not know. Possibly it has been there 
in this way, that anyone would have a right to post his price, 
and there would be no objection to it; but whenever they shall 
in advance, with the object of the posted price to let the com- 
petitor know what they are charging, then that is a violation 
of the law, and there can not be anything else; and the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting disclosed that they had for their 
object and their intention the posting of the price for the pur- 
pose of letting competitors in the industry know what the other 
fellow was charging; and then the general attorney for the 
Texas Co. said, “If we know what our competitor is doing 
under this code, we are bound to do the same thing,” and, 
certainly, that is in violation of law. 

My friends, I am not going to go into this as fully as I would 
like to; but they passed resolutions for the purpose of setting 
the price. I can show you where they did that. They had for 
their purpose the appointment of a committee to interpret these 
rules that the Federal Trade Commission agreed to, that is to 
say, what shall be done and what shall not be done—a court, 
if you please. 

Next, they passed resolutions which will destroy the coopera- 
tive stations in the United States. They did it so that no per- 
son, no seller of gasoline, shall make any deviation from his 
posted prices by means of rebates, allowances, bonuses, conces- 
sions, benefits, unusual eredit, scrip books, or any plan and de- 
vice or other scheme which may directly or indirectly permit 
the buyer to obtain gasoline or kerosene at a lower net cost to 
him. Thereby they passed a rule making it a violation of the law 
for them to permit any person who owns cooperative stock in 
their association to get any rebate of any kind less than the 
posted price. But although they proclaim long and loud that 
they are favorable to a posted price, before they got through 
they passed a resolution in regard to commercial accounts that 
they will not be bound by the posted price, that they will make 
contracts with the big national concerns, and sell at any price 
they want to, and that they will not have to post it. Why was 
that? For the purpose of destroying the independent retailer. 
The big companies will make the contracts with the main con- 
sumers, the busses and trucks and other concerns operating over 
the highways, and they can buy at all of the filling stations in 
the land for 2 or 8 cents less than you can buy, so as to put 
that independent retailer on the other side of the road out of 
business. He can not compete with it. You mark my words, it 
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will not be one year until 90 per cent of the independent re- 
tailers of gasoline will be out of business and gasoline will be 
80 cents a gallon, if this code remains in effect. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Is it not a fact that some of 


the oil companies refuse to subscribe to that code? 

Mr. PATMAN. Possibly a very few of them did; that is, 
where they did not have money enough to go into the retail 
business, this was objectionable to them, but the big companies 
Over 5,000 companies have subscribed to it; 97 
„Volume of all the refinery 


put it over. 
refineries represent 97 per cent by 
business in America. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Does the gentleman know 
whether or not some of the big oil companies refused to sub- 
scribe? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not know if they are refusing. I see no 
reason for it. It was made for their benefit, certainly. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Does the gentleman know that 
this kind of rebate pertains to what is known as fleet cus- 
tomers? 

Mr. PATMAN. Commercial accounts. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Fleet accounts. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am very glad that the gentleman mentioned 
that. In Texas, cities and towns, political subdivisions owning 
trucks haye been able to purchase their gasoline for 2 cents 
under the price generally sold to the consuming public, but 
when this code went into effect every one of them at the same 
time issued orders that they shall not do that, and by concerted 
agreement, by agreement directly in violation of the antitrust 
laws of the State of Texas and of the United States, raised the 
price of gasoline to these political subdivisions 2 cents a gallon. 
The Federal Trade Commission confirmed and agreed to the 
rules made by the representatives of the oil companies, and the 
commission has no right to interpret these rules. 

The oil companies through their own committees will do that, 
and these gentlemen, whose names I called a few minutes ago, 
who told the representatives that they wanted to set the price, 
are on this interpreting committee. I make this statement 
advisedly, and I believe I can back it up to the letter, namely: 
The Federal Trade Commission and the Department of Justice 
are delivering our Government, lock, stock, and barrel, into the 
hands of monopolies and trusts. 

Mass production can not continue unless we have mass con- 
sumption. We can not have mass consumption in the South 
where the cottonseed-oil price is withdrawing from the purchas- 
ing power of the farmer $75,000,000 a year; and when you with- 
draw from the purchasing power of the farmer $75,000,000 a 
year you are going to feel it in the manufacturing industries of 
this country as well as in the South. 

Now, gentlemen, those agreements entered Into by representa- 
tives of the cottonseed-oil industry at Memphis, Tenn., July 24, 
1928, were transmitted to Mr. O’Brian’s office, showing viola- 
tions of the law. The agreements were in violation of the anti- 
trust laws of the United States. I asked him to bring suits. It 
was costing our people about $2,000,000 every day that action 
was withheld. Mr. O'Brian said he would give the matter 
immediate attention, and referred the matter to this young lady. 
I have no objection to her. I presume she is a good lawyer, and 
under ordinary circumstances I would be glad to see her han- 
dling anything turned over to her by the Attorney General. 
But she was going to be married within two or three weeks, 
and the Attorney General turned over this matter to her, and 
she was married and went on her honeymoon. I called up the 
office and was told that she had not returned, and I called again 
and again, and was not able to get a satisfactory reply as to 
what was being done, if anything. A little later I wrote Mr. 
O'Brian a letter and asked him to give me an opinion as to the 
legality of these proceedings in the organization of this trust, 
I knew it was illegal and I wanted his opinion, so that it could 
be publicly announced, as many farmers are still holding their 
seed with the hope that the trust will break and they can get a 
fair price. 

I got a letter back from him in which he said: 


FEBRUARY 24, 1930. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Drar Str: Receipt is ackrlowledged of your letter of February 18, 
addressed to the writer, in which you ask for an opinion as to the 
legality of certain resolutions adopted by representatives of the cotton- 
seed-oil industry at Memphis, Tenn., July 24, 1928. 

Please be advised that the acts of Congress provide that the Attorney 
General shall give opinions only to the President and the heads of 
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executive departments and certain independent Government bureaus 
and that it has been the practice of Attorneys General not to give 
opinions on inquiries from other sources. 
Respectfully, 
JoHN Lorp O'BRIAN, 
The Assistant to the Attorney General, 


Now, I want to read this in order that I may be accurate. 
The Attorney General's department adyised William R. Boyd, a 
representative of the oil interests, including the Gulf, owned by 
the Mellons; the Standard; the Sinclair; and others. I won- 
der which executive department Mr. Boyd is the head of or 
which independent Government bureau he has charge of. The 
Attorney General's department has advised Christie Benet, gen- 
eral counsel for the Cottonseed Oil Trust and the master mind 
of the illegal conspiracy that has placed so many people in pov- 
erty in the Sonth in the past season. I wonder which executive 
department Mr. Benet is the head of or which independent Gov- 
ernment bureau he controls, It is generally known that the 
Attorney General's Department has been spending much time 
here recently conferring with representatives of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New York. I wonder what executive department the 
Standard Oil Co. controls or what independent bureau it has 
charge of that will cause the latchstring of the Department of 
Justice to be hung on the outside for it. The Department of 
Justice brought suit against the Standard Oil Co. of New York 
in California for violating the antitrust laws. The company in 
California was not in the name of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
York, but under the name of General Petroleum Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the Standard Oil of New York. At the same time 
this suit was being brought, I understand negotiations were 
being held by the Department. of Justice with the representa- 
tives of this same oil company, the Standard Oil of New York, 
for the purpose of preparing and submitting to the courts a 
friendly suit. I wonder if the people can expect vigorous prose- 
cution from the Department of Justice of a company in Cali- 
fornia for violating the antitrust laws when at the same time 
the Department of Justice is conferring and negotiating with 
representatives of that company for the purpose of performing 
a friendly act and using a Government agency in pursuance 
thereof, which is calculated to be worth billions of dollars to the 
oil companies of America. 

I wonder when the Department of Justice has been declared 


to be an agency of convenience for the big oil companies of 


America. Big business has found an open door when approach- 
ing the Department of Justice, but one who seeks information 
for the purpose of helping a down-trodden and oppressed people, 
the Department of Justice can not give such a one a legal opinion 
or any advice. 

I have suspicioned for sometime that we have a super-Govern- 
ment here in Washington. My suspicion is confirmed by the 
fact that the Attorney General made a speech several months 
ago in which he said that he was going to destroy trust and 
monopolies. Recent evidence discloses that instead of trying to 
destroy he is trying to perpetuate them and make them larger 
and capable of exercising more power. My suspicion is further 
confirmed by the fact that representatives of big interests are 
receiving cooperation from the Department of Justice in their 
endeavor to organize trusts but one who seeks to destroy a trust 
has received little if any cooperation, 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I want 
to tell you something about that antitrust suit against the oil 
companies that was brought by the Attorney General of the 
United States. When you read in the newspapers of February 
15, 1930, that the Attorney General had brought suit against 
eoncerns in California for setting the price of gasoline, that 
sounded mighty good. In that conspiracy was the Dutch Shell 
Oil Co., owned one-half by the British Government. The Stand- 
ard interests were represented there. Several other different 
concerns were represented, Was the suit brought for a penalty? 
No. No penalty was asked for. Was it bronght to enforce a 
criminal law? No. It was a little friendly suit, tapping them 
on the shoulder and saying, “I would like you to stop that,” 
asking for no penalty, not enforcing the criminal laws against 
them, as it was their duty to do. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 

Mr. PATMAN. In 1930. 

In just a few days you noticed this headline: 

Oil firms announce a $900,000,000 union. A $900,000,000 merger of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New York and the Vacuum Oil Co., two former 
units of the Standard Oil, which was dissolved by the Supreme Court 
decree in 1911, was announced to-day by directors of both corporations. 


When was that? 


Listen to this: 

At the same time it was revealed in a form letter to the stockholders 
that the Government intends to test the legality of this merger in the 
courts. 
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What does that mean? There is no merger at all. But they 
have the promise of the Attorney General of the United States 
to bring a friendly suit, neither civil nor criminal, to be tested 
in the court, carrying on a moot case to the highest court in our 
land, and if the oil companies are successful they will be per- 
mitted to organize back as they were in 1911, 

I wonder why the Attorney General is not doing what, as 
prosecuting officer, he should have done? In effect he should 
have said to them, “ You go ahead and do what you want to 
do, and if you yiolate the criminal law I will get you indicted, 
and if you violate the antitrust law you will have dissolution 
and penalty suits filed against you.” 

I wonder why he did not do that. But he did not do it. 
Instead of doing that he makes an arrangement by which his 
office is to be used as an agency of convenience for the big oil 
companies of America, in order that they might test their 
rights, without any chance on earth of suffering any penalty, 
whether it be civil or whether it be criminal, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. As I understand, from a 
reading of the notices to the stockholders which have appeared 
in the New York papers, the plan as submitted by the Vacuum 
and Standard of New York is to propose this merger and the 
Attorney General proposes to bring an injunction to stop an 
alleged legal act. Now, it is quite common in law, of course, to 
enjoin a proposed act before it is done. The Attorney General 
has had notice in the newspapers about what they propose to 
do, so I do not see anything illegal in the Attorney General 
stopping it before it is done. 

Mr. PATMAN. They do not propose to do it unless it is 
tested out, and if it is found to be wrong they do not propose 
to merge. Why does not the Attorney General get out contempt 
proceedings so there will be a chance of them suffering a 
penalty if they lose? 

Under the Standard Oil decision, which was rendered in 1912, 
and sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States, it is 
provided that they shall not go back together at any time. If 
they have violated that injunction or decree, which was entered 
in that case back in 1912, and if the Attorney General of the 
United States is anxious to perform his duty as his oath of 
office dictates, why does he not get out contempt proceedings 
against them and say, “ You are in contempt of this court for 
violating that injunction ”? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman should make it clear that 
since the entry of the decree he has referred to, there has been 
no change in the law which would make that decree ineffective. 

Mr. PATMAN, I thank the gentleman for his contribution. 
Since this decree was made there has been no change in the law 
that would cause the Attorney General to deviate from this 
opinion or that would detract from its effectiveness. On the 
other hand, instead of getting out contempt proceedings, he is 
using his office as an agency of convenience for the purpose of 
aiding and assisting big oil companies in forming a merger, 
What is the object of it? Here it is [reading]: 


If this merger is allowed it may be followed by several other group- 
ings of oil interests, and even now there is talk of a merger of the 
Sinclair Co. and four or five smaller organizations, and that is in prog- 
ress of negotiation, according to Wall Street gossip. 


It is just a forerunner, and it is using a department of our 
Government as a tool for the purpose of trying to put over an 
unlawful conspiracy. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr, O'CONNOR of New York. In planning this merger, as I 
read it, they quote from the decision a sentence which says that 
these companies can proceed now, or after the decree, as any 
other business might proceed. 

Mr. PATMAN. Why have they not done that? For 19 years 
they have been trying to find a loophole in that decree. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. They are going ahead on the 
theory that possibly the combination of two of the old units 
might not be in violation of the decree. 

Mr. PATMAN. ‘The decree says so, and that is all I can 
go by. I just submit that if the Attorney General is willing 
to use his office as an agency of convenience for the big oil 
companies, the consumers of America should have somebody 
there to represent their interests. How are the consumers 
going to get a square deal under such circumstances? [Ap- 
lause. ] 

: In the Chicago Tribune of several months ago there were 
some disclosures that were quite interesting. Sir Henri De- 
terding, who is the general manager of the Dutch oil interests, 
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was in Chicago meeting with 5,000 representatives of the 
American oil interests. They had this meeting or this con- 
ference, and since that time the Dutch Shell has come into 
America more extensively than ever before. Are they com- 
peting? No. They are setting the same prices. They were in 
California and they have been sued yery recently by the At- 
torney General of the United States in this so-called friendly 
suit. This Sir Henri Deterding talked to them about coopera- 
tion and what they should do in standing together as com- 
petitors. Evidently his advice has been taken, for they have 
stood together to a man. They have set the same prices and 
they have done this to such an extent that the Attorney Gen- 
eral himself has been compelled to take notice of it. 

Now, then, my friends, I submit to you that if any depart- 
ment of our Government is going to lend its offices as a con- 
venience to an oil trust, whether it be petroleum or cottonseed 
oil, that department of our Government should not be in- 
trusted with an investigation that has for its purpose the 
destruction of the Cottonseed Oil Trust which is costing the 
cotton farmers $75,000,000 a year. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has expired. 

Mr, TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman may 
have two additional minutes in order that I may ask him a 
question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, TILSON. Earlier to-day in the gentleman’s remarks, and 
also two or three days ago, the gentleman made reference. to 
some action by the Federal Trade Commission or by a member 
ef that commission. As I understand, the man who was sent 
down to investigate this matter, which the gentleman claims 
was not an Investigation, was Commissioner MeCulioch, who 
before his appointment was a distinguished judge of the State 
of Arkansas, who belongs to the party to which the gentleman 
belongs, and is supposed to have a more thorough knowledge 
of cotton in all its different ramifications than any other man 
on the commission. In good faith be was sent down there to 


deal with this question, and I understood the gentleman a few 
moments ago to indict Judge McCulloch for having been cor- 
rupted through contamination with commissioners from other 


parts of the country and to have done something quite ques- 
tionable. Is that correct, and is that fair to Judge McCulloch? 

Mr, PATMAN,. I shall be very pleased to answer that. No 
corruption was charged. You know there are three Republi- 
cans and two Democrats on this commission. 

Mr. TILSON. But if was a Democrat who was sent down 
South in this case. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. Just a moment. If Judge McCulloch 
has such superpower or superintelligence as to lead three of 
these Republicans astray on such a deal, he is a wonderful man. 
I will admit he was a former judge of the Supreme Court of 


Arkansas and honored and respected by those who knew him., 


He went down there not to investigate this Cottonseed Oil Trust 
but for the purpose of hearing representatives of the industry 
present resolutions and agree to such resolutions; the purport 
and tenor of the resolutions was to set a price that the farmers 
should receive for cottonseed. He is a very distinguished man, 
and I am awfully sorry he has gone astray in this way. 

I do not know whether he has led these three Republicans 
astray or whether the three Republicans have led him astray. 
but, anyway, he came back to Washington with this code of 
agreements and got all of the Federal Trade Commissien to 
agree to it, to put their stamp of approval on it, “ O. K.. United 
States Government,” with the seal of our country, so to speak. 
Then, after doing that the oil mills went back there and set 
prices just exactly as they had agreed to do, and it cost the 
farmers $75,000,000 last fall and will cost them that much 
this coming fall if something is not done; and while it is cost- 
ing the farmers that much in purchasing power, it was cost- 
ing the Connecticut manufacturers a great deal in selling 
power. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Texas has expired. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have four additional minutes that I may 
ask him a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ordered. 

Mr. RAGON. I was not present when the gentleman made 
his statement about Judge MeCulloch—— 

Mr. PATMAN. Let me finish that, if you please. It will only 
take half a minute. 

The gentleman asked me about indicting these gentlemen. I 
would be the very last, or certainly one of the last, to charge 


The time of the gentleman 


Without objection, it is so 
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a person with something that I had any doubt he was guilty 
of, and I do not think there was any criminal conspiracy or 
any criminal intent; but they have done something that con- 
stitutes careless performance of duty, and such a careless 
neglect and performance of duty that every one of them are 
guilty of malfeasance in office. Malfeasance means an official 
doing something he has no right to do, The commission has 
no right to hold these conferences. 

Mr. RAGON. I want to say to the gentleman I can not agree 
with him in even the remotest suggestion that Judge M¢eCulloch 
would either intentionally or innocently be guilty of anything 
that would be against the people with whom he was raised and 
brought up. I have known him for a great number of years. 
He was Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Arkansas at the 
time he went on this commission. 

Mr. PATMAN. Ask me a question, please, and then make 
your speech. 

Mr. RAGON. I asked that the gentleman might have four 
additional minutes—— 

Mr. PATMAN. Of course, I am very glad to hear that 
statement by the gentleman. 

Mr. RAGON. I will get to the question in a moment. When 
there came a vacancy on this commission, President Coolidge 
went down to Arkansas and he picked this man who could 
haye been chief justice to-day and forever and eternally if 
he wanted to. There is not a more able or a cleaner man 
in the United States to-day than Judge Edgar A. McCulloch. 

Mr. PATMAN. I understand that is true; that he is a very 
clean man. 

Mr. RAGON. And I do not believe the gentleman has any 
foundation in fact for any statement that anybody could 
influence this man in any way in any decision that he might 
render. [Applause.] 

I want to ask the gentleman this question, in fairness to 
Judge McCulloch. I have sent for the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, Mr. Driver, who has known him all his life, but the gentle- 
man has not yet arrived. I want to ask the gentleman if he has 
ever discussed this matter with Judge McCulloch. 

Mr. PATMAN. I want to make this statement to the gentle- 
man. If the gentleman will help me get my resolution out of 
the -committee and get an investigation which charges the 
commission with aiding in the organization of this trust 

Mr. RAGON. What commission? 

Mr, PATMAN. The Federal Trade Commission. And if that 
investigation is authorized, then we will investigate the very 
thing the gentleman is inquiring about, and if this gentleman 
is not guilty he will be exonerated and ought to be exonerated, 

Mr. RAGON. That is true; but has the gentleman ever talked 
to Judge McCulloch about this matter? 

Mr. PATMAN. No; I have not talked with him about this 
matter. There was no occasion to do that. 

Mr. RAGON. I want to say to the gentleman that I will 
get hold of the telephone and I will get Judge McCulloch to 
give the gentleman all the time he wants, and you can go down 
there and you will find a very courteous gentleman, who will 
give you all the information you want; and if he can not ex- 
plain this to the gentleman's satisfaction, I would almost be 
willing to agree to quit Congress. 

Mr. PATMAN. All I need, I will say to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Racon], is to read the record—the transcript 
of the proceedings of this conference. Whenever you read that 
record you will find that the judge was very reluctant to give 
over. As I explained a few days ago, he reluctantly gave over. 
He would say, “ Gentlemen, it is a violation of the law; do not 
do that and do not put this in.” He was very reluctant, but 
finally they just kept on saying, “ Judge, we want the bid price 
in there. We want it fixed so we can call our competitor up 
and tell him what we are going to pay for seed and have our 
competitor tell us the same thing.” Read the record and see 
what it says. 

Mr. RAGON. I want to suggest to the gentleman right there 
that while I do not know that I am correct about this, my infor- 
mation is that Judge McCulloch has done more to reform the 
rules of the Federal Trade Commission for the progressive 
transaction of business in this country than any man who has 
been on the commission in recent years. 

Mr. PATMAN. If they organize trusts, there will never be 
any unfair practice charges, because they will all be together. 

Mr. RAGON. Does the gentleman charge that Judge McCul- 
loch, in his official capacity, has assisted in the organization of 
the Cottonseed Oil Trust? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, that is my charge; and I charge that on 
the record, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Texas has expired. 


The time of the gentleman from 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
eonsent that the gentleman may have five additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. I would like to ask the gentleman what chance 
he thinks the judge had to hold his own against the majority 
members? [Laughter.] 

Mr. PATMAN. I think they were all conscientious, but they 
evidently felt that all progress comes through big interests, and 
by giving the big interests help they are helping all the people. 
Believing that it was beneficial to the consuming publie and to 
the cotton farmers to organize this industry into a trust. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. PALMER. I want to say that I know Judge McCulloch, 
and I think he is a very fine gentleman. I do not think he would 
do anything knowingly that was wrong, and as long as we have 
such men as Judge McCulloch there would be no occasion for the 
public to criticize. 

Mr. PATMAN. Let me say to the gentleman that if I do 
not have proof to cause me to believe what I say about this 
trust, I am entitled to the condemnation of the House. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. As I understand, the gentle- 
man is not criticizing Judge McCulloch for what he may do, but 
you are criticizing him for what he has done. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 
said, he is all right. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. I understand the gentleman to 
say that there has been no change in the law with relation to 
trade practices since 1911? 

Mr. PATMAN. I did not say that; I said there has been 
no change in the law that would alter the decree rendered in 
the Standard Oil Co. dissolution case, 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. The gentleman is familiar with 
the change of attitude of the Supreme Court in trade practices 
in the last 10 years? 

Mr. PATMAN. I will admit that the Supreme Court has 
gone rather far afield, according to my way of thinking, but 
not so far as to permit trade associations to exchange current 
prices. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 


But, outside of what you have 


Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point 
of order; the gentleman is attacking the Supreme Court, and 
the Supreme Court is not here. 


Mr. PATMAN. I will withdraw that, but I can discuss an 
opinion from that great body. They have held that it was not 
a violation of law for trade associations to exchange valuable 
information of a past or closed transaction, but they do not 
go to the extent of saying that trade associations ean exchange 
current information or future prices. When they get to ex- 
changing current information or future prices, they violate the 
law. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Has not the Federal Trade Com- 
mission taken the attitude that they are following the decision 
of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. PATMAN, They conld not take that attitude. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr.-McMILLAN. Going back to the cottonseed-oil investi- 
gation, can the gentleman give the House any information as 
to the number of concerns in the cottonseed-oil industry that 
are supposed to be in this trust that the gentleman speaks of? 

Mr. PATMAN. I understand that 95 per cent of them are 
in it, because the Federal Trade Commission reported 95 per 
cent by volume were represented. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion will not organize a trust unless they get nearly all of them 
in it; they will not organize one with only 50 per cent in, but 
they must haye 90 or 95 per cent. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Can the gentleman give us any information 
as to the authority of the Federal Trade Commission to organ- 
ize this trust? 

Mr. PATMAN. I have read an article in which they said 
it was their duty to prevent unfair practices, and if they could 
get the industry to agree to quit the unfair practice that would 
be better than filing a complaint. It is a beautiful theory, but 
when representatives of an industry get together they do not 
stop at unfair practices. They pass agreements to fix prices 
that consumers are compelled to pay. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has again expired. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 30 minutes at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Now that the war between 
Texas and Arkansas is over, for a day or two anyway—and it 
was very cleverly precipitated by the adroit leader on the other 
side—I ask the attention of the Members of the House. 

Brother Tirson has demonstrated his capacity for parlia- 
mentary leadership. In order to shift the thought of the House 
from the gravity of the charges that were made by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. PatMan], the Republican leader, with 
consummate skill, washed the ground from under the feet of the 
Texan by maneuvering him into a controversy with the Con- 
gressman from Arkansas, who rose to the defense of a gen- 
tleman of that State who was under the fire of the guns of 
Congressman Patrman. The real issue presented by Mr. PATMAN 
was apparently lost sight of, but only temporarily I hope. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I obtained this 
time in order to direct the attention of Members of the House 
to a bill which was introduced about three years ago in the 
Senate by the distinguished Senator from Louisiana, Senator 
Ranspect. The purpose of that bill was to create a hydraulic 
laboratory in the Bureau of Standards. I do not know that 
any other bill ever attracted the same attention from profes- 
sional people throughout the country as did that bill. It passed 
the Senate and came over to the House and was referred, of 
course, in accordance with the rules, to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, A hearing was held, in which the American civil 
engineers societies and the Army engineers participated, de- 
bating the merits of the bill. I do not know that any hearing 
was ever held in the history of the country which contained such 
a wealth of information with respect to the accomplishments 
of the Army engineers and of the civil engineers of the country. 

While they did not claim that they are the torchbearers of 
all the progress made in the civilization of the world, still they 
did make out a case for being among the great group that have 
advanced humanity along the road of progress. That bill un- 
fortunately was lost in the committee, and I am not criticizing 
the committee, because the purpose of the bill was highly con- 
troversial. As I said, the foremost men of the country par- 
ticipated in the discussions that resulted from the hearings on 
that subject. Again, at this session of this Congress, Senator 
RANspeLtL introduced the bill, and, as a friend of his and a 
Representative from the State which the Senator has the honor 
to represent, I intreduced the bill in the House. The present 
Chief of Engineers has taken a more liberal view with respect 
to the purposes and results that will flow from that bill than 
his illustrious predecessor, and, as a consequence, the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors will report that bill out separately 
and will incorporate it in the rivers and harbors bill when that 
bill comes out in the course of a few weeks. I mention it at 
this time for the reason that I desire to inform the House that 
on another occasion I shall endeavor to expatiate on the merits 
of this hydraulic laboratory bill and. the results that its pro- 
ponents hope will be accomplished as a result of the operation 
of that law when the bill becomes a law. 

This morning I had the pleasure to attending, with other 
members of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, a joint dis- 
cussion with the Board of Engineers in regard to the Brie 
Canal. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey], one of 
the big men of this House, has been advocating for a long time 
the development of the Erie Canal upon the ground that the 
present equipment used in that canal can not economically 
transport the freight that would be transported profitably in 
larger barges. 

During the course of his address Mr. Dempsey made what was 
to me an astounding statement, and I dare say astounding to a 
great many others, and yet very gratifying. Mr. DEMPSEY was 
very eloquent, because he felt his subject keenly. He is a man 
greatly interested in the development of the country from a 
waterways standpoint, and I say for him that he knows no 
North, no South, no Hast, no West. Mr. DEMPSEY is a real 
waterway man and urges his views with the zeal of a crusader 
following Peter the Hermit. We Democrats on the committee 
greatly admire Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Dempsey, in the course of 
his address to the Board of Engineers, made the statement this 
morning that Mr. L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Railroad, one of the great captains of industry of this coun- 
try before he became a transportation man, and who is educated 
to his finger tips upon traffic matters, declared recently that the 
traffic of this country is doubling every 12 years, and that if the 
waterway development of the country is not given the most seri- 
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ous thought and support by the National Government, within 25 
years the transportation system of this country will be seriously 
embarrassed as a result of inability to carry on and perform the 
great function that the American people believe is the function 
of the transportation agencies of our country. That is very 
gratifying, because I believe that this big man in the transpor- 
tation world has based his opinion on expert knowledge of the 
subject, and as I understand his viewpoint is supported by some 
leading traffic men of the country, and it is gratifying, I say 
again, because it holds out the magnificent prospect of a wonder- 
ful business development in our country when the transportation 
agencies will find difficulty in handling it during the next 12 
years. 

But, he says, notwithstanding all of this, embarrassment is 
likely to result unless we develop the waterways notwithstanding 
the fact that to-day freight cars move at the rate of 40 miles a 
day, where only six years ago they moved at the rate of only 
13 miles a day. Locomotives have a greater capacity and power 
than a few years ago, and everything within the transportation 
potentialities of the country are receiving the attention that 
would make them adequate, but the National Government must 
do its duty and perform satisfactorily the service that the people 
require, and to do that we must develop the waterways. 

Of course, Mr. Loree, a veritable giant in the transportation 
world, knows that every development of our waterways means 
a corresponding development and expansion of railroads to meet 
the increased demands of trade, promoted and stimulated by 
the economic movement of goods and commodities, 

Of course, there is a school of thought that States ought to 
do something in that direction. We all know that States will 
do service in the direction of the development of waterways only 
sporadically, as it were. As a result of some great political 
eampaign, something might be done by a State, and then the 
State and the people will relapse into a condition of inertia, 
almost, and the development will not receive the support that it 
ought to receive. Why? Because the people of the country 
have come to the conviction that the National Government is in 
that business, necessarily in that business because, after all, it 
is interstate in character to such an extent as to make it 
fundamentally one of the great purposes of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The attitude of Mr. Loree is highly instructive and 
constructive, for it is helpful to those real friends of the rail- 
roads who have insisted that the different modes of our trans- 


portation system are interdependent, and that the prosperity of 
any one of the modes is felt advantageously by the others. 

I have prepared a few remarks upon. the subject, and I am 
going to endeavor to hold myself within the time that I have 
asked for, and will hold myself to my prepared remarks, because, 
after all, I have delivered my message to a large extent, but 
even if my additional remarks are in a measure something of 


an elaboration, I hope they will prove entertaining, if not 
informative. 

For months past this country, as well as the balance of the 
world, has been, and still is, suffering from a business recession, 
which must be admitted, and we would simply be futilely and 
foolishly blinding ourselves to the fact if we refused to recog- 
nize the situation. That is the reason why, gentlemen, I said it 
was gratifying to have the picture thrown upon the House can- 
yas for our edification, showing that business will increase to 
the remarkable extent Mr. Loree inferentially, according to 
Mr. Dempsey, predicted for the next 25 years. I am always 
glad to let the sunshine of hope filter through the fog of depres- 
sion and pessimism. 

Unemployment, particularly in certain lines, is unquestion- 
ably considerable, with resultant suffering and lessened pur- 
chasing power. But the industrial and finaneial structure of 
the country is fundamentally sound, and if mistakes are 
avoided and constructive action advanced, there need be no sub- 
stantial fear of the future. In the minds of men of light and 
leading in all the great marts of trade, from the United States 
Chamber of Commerce to the little board of trade in the small 
town, as well as in the expressions from financial editors of 
our great dailies, there is the thought that both the severity and 
the duration of the trade recession will be directly in propor- 
tion to the sound constructive leadership and business sense 
shown by our bankers, merchants, and manufacturers in the 
immediate future and during the next three months, No one 
can predict the exact date on which the country may hope to 
return to normalcy, but every economist practically declares 
that the recession need not be of long duration and that we may 
expect an improvement in conditions reasonably soon, provided 
we collectively and individually use common sense and courage. 

While it is true that we should not depend too greatly upon 
governmental authority as if it were a magician’s wand to 
bring about prosperity, still the Federal, State, city, and town 
administrations may by wise and needed improvements, which 
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really become desirable investments, take up considerable slack 
and thereby measurably lessen unemployment. Like all men 
who have lived long enough and have given the subject any 
thought, I know that there is no royal road to suecess and that 
prosperity does not come merely for the wishing for it. It does 
not come and will not come through proclamations, however 
gorgeous and resonant with polysyllabic spluttering that heat 
the imagination but do not burnish or brighten it: nor does 
prosperity come through consultation and conference alone, 
however exalted the notables and potentates that attend may be. 
If success is to be achieved, there must be community, city, 
State, and national effort intelligently applied and directed. 
In this great enterprise of leading and carrying the country 
back to prosperity, contentment, and the full dinner pail the 
Federal Goyernment can do noble things. It can lead, inspire, 
and coordinate many suspended activities and press them to 
accomplishment, which in itself will be stimulating to the 
depressed manufacturer, worker, farmer and consumer, mer- 
chant and patron. 

I am an optimist by nature and revel in the thought our 
country, great and magnificent as it is to-day, is but approach- 
ing the arch wherethrough gleams that brilliant and pictur- 
esque but untroubled world of opulence that lies beyond and 
on the margin of which we can glimpse the glories of the coming 
day. [Applause.] We have just momentarily halted in the 
great forward march and are about to resume the journey. The 
morn will be all the brighter for the night having been so 
dark for a little while. Listen to this hopeful note from Julius 
H. Barnes, chairman of the National Business Survey Confer- 
ence called recently at the direction of President Hoover: 


Detailed reports on the business situation reaching the headquarters 
of the National Business Survey Conference continue encouraging. 
Business is on the upgrade, and we are rapidly approaching the time 
for the ordinary revival of outdoor work, which will further accelerate 
progress. 

The shock of the deflation in security prices has largely been absorbed 
in three months, The danger of a long depression appears fairly over; 
with every evidence of early renewal of the norma] onward march of 
living standards and business progress. 

LHADERS GAIN CONFIDENCE 

We do not need to detail the reassuring factors that became manifest 
even two months ago, because to-day business reviews, economists, and 
business leaders are speaking with confidence and on a growing record 
of business recovery. 

This improvement became possible because of the collective common 
sense, the courage, and enterprise of all kinds of Americans in busi- 
néss and out, We do, however, need to continue to apply these quali- 
ties, especially for the next few weeks. Careful planning and co- 
operation can improve buying power still further and can help to relieve 
individual hardship. Three months isa short period in the evolution 
of business but a long time to the worker out of a job, even if he has 
accumulated savings, 

BIG BUSINESS DOES ITS PART 


Large business units are doing their part daily to help. The rail- 
roads, the public utilities, the steel industry, and others have increased 
and speeded up their construction plans. Reports coming in from busi- 
ness establishments disclose also that they generally are following 
through the suggestion of the business-suryey conference that until 
outdoor construction generally can get under way they can assist by 
advancing within prudent judgment all necessary repairs, improvements, 
betterments, ete., of both normal and emergency character, Home 
owners, too, can help by doing needed work now, so that men tem- 
porarily idle can be carried over until larger programs can be started. 

American business is carrying out its pledge to make every effort to 
create and maintain employment until business momentum is fully re- 
gained and the emergency is over. Wage scales, too, are being main- 
tained to sustain buying power. 


MORE PERSONS EMPLOYED 


One of the most encouraging factors at the present time is found in 
the fact that at least 44,000,000 persons are gainfully employed, which 
is 10,000,000 more than were at work in 1921. This in itself helps to 
explain the checking of this business recession in so short a time, be- 
cause these 10,000,000 additional workers, earning higher income than 
is possible in earlier years, themselves furnish a buying power which 
keeps fellow workers employed and factories running to serve their 
needs, 

Any wide unemployment immediately reacts on business, and the mod- 
ern business man, knowing this, is as anxious as the worker himself to 
keep unemployment at a minimum. 


President Hoover is anxious to do his share and will be an 
Aaron holding up the hands of the Moses impersonitied by the 
combined courage and vision of the American people who will 
lead the country out of the wilderness of unemployment and 
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greater prosperity than any we have already enjoyed. And 
Congress will endeavor to be a hero in the strife, as it were, to 
do great things for the country it represents. Already it has 
almost unanimously increased the authorization for roads from 
seventy-five to one hundred and twenty-five million dollars. And 
in the near future the sagacious and forward-looking chairman 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors will report out a bill, 
the total authorizations of which may approximate $150,000,000. 
And why not? It is three years since we Have had a river and 
harbor bill, which means that we are authorizing about fifty 
million a year; a pitifully small sum when it is realized that 
these sums are not expenditures from which there is no return 
but a wise investment yielding a golden result in the way of 
direct and indirect savings and economies that are promoting 
the national welfare. So that even now political and economic 
seers can envision a fabulous future and unimaginable wealth 
flowing from a scientifically developed waterway system, coast, 
harbor, and inland. 

Let me at this point read you the following striking evidence 
of the sympathetic and friendly attitude of the President to 
waterway development. It is a short article that appeared in 
the United States Daily on Saturday, the 22d of February: 


FUND REQUESTED FOR HARBOR AND River PRrOJkCTS—DISMISSAL OP 
THOUSANDS OF WORKMEN SAID TO BE NECESSARY UNLESS APPROPRIA- 
TION IS PROVIDED 
Thousands of workmen will be thrown out of employment unless 

money is provided for the continuance of certain river and harbor 
projects, according to a statement by the Budget Bureau transmitted 
to Congress on February 21 by President Hoover with a supplemental 
estimate of $12,000,000 for maintenance and improvements this fiscal 
year. 

The Budget Bureau stated the appropriation for the current fiscal 
year for maintenance and improvement of river and harbor works is 
$50,000,000, to which should be added $34,500,000 unexpended balance 
from prior appropriations, making approximately $84,500,000 available 
for expenditure as of July 1, 1929. 


EXPENDITURES REVIEWED 


“The expenditures to December 31, 1929, have been over $36,000,000, 
or in excess of $6,000,000 a month,” the Budget Bureau says, “ the 
unexpended balance as of January 1, 1930, being $48,000,000. Of this 
$48,060,000, $29,500,000 was obligated, leaving an unobligated balance 
available of $18,500,000." 

The $18,500,000, according to the Budget Bureau, will be required 
to cover the cost of overhead and construction and maintenance work 
done by the Corps of Engineers directly and not by contract, so that 
there is practically no unobligated balance available for the remainder 
of this fiscal year. 


UNEMPLOYMENT THREATENED 


The Budget Bureau adds this reference to possible unemployment of 
thousands of people: 

There are continuing contracts on certain river and harbor projects 
under which the money already obligated will be exhausted before the 
end of this fiscal year, and if additional money is not available to continue 
work under these continuing contracts at approximately the same rate 
as at present there will be involved a drastic reduction in the amount 
of work carried on under these contracts, with a very considerable loss 
occasioned by the demobilization of contractors’ organizations and 
equipment and the throwing out of employment of thousands of persons 
engaged upon this work. 

“There is also need for additional funds to meet conditions which 
have arisen since the preparation of the Budget for 1930: (1) BExcep- 
tional damage to existing works on the Great Lakes, due to unusual 
high water and storm conditions; (2) unexpected promptness in the 
provision of funds for local cooperation In the improvement of water- 
ways, entailing a corresponding obligation for earlier expenditure on 
these projects by the Federal Government; and (3) urgent demands for 
expediting surveys set forth in House Document 308, Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, first session, and authorized by the river and harbor act approved 
January 21, 1927.” 


In other words, the Army engineers are proceeding with 
might and main to do a great big work, knowing that procrasti- 
nation is not only the thief of time and money but the last 
word in extravagance, and would be unpatriotic at this time 
when idle men are clamoring for work. 

Of course, Congress will do the needful and make the appro- 


priation asked for by the President. And, of course, Congress 
will pass the bill that will soon come from the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee. Does not Congress fully appreciate the 
responsive and favorable disposition of the country to such a 
course, not only because it is in consonance with and pursuant 
to the policy of the business conference called by the President 
but because waterway development is the subject he stressed 
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And the same 
attitude, by the way, to the subject was assumed by the Demo- 
cratic candidate, a pretty fair bit of evidence that both these 
gentlemen then thought the people were receptively, favorably, 
and even enthusiastically inclined to such a national extension of 
a great undertaking, inspired, promoted, and stimulated years 
ago by men of vision when the Nation was young in years and 
when an empire of territory lay before, awaiting the woodman’s 
ax and the song of the boatman on its rivers and waterways. 

The gleam which led President Hooyer when he was Secre- 
tary of Commerce is still lighting his way, and has enlarged the 
view and brightened the vision of WALLACE Dempsey, for the 
years have but emphasized in him a conviction that America’s 
destiny is inseparably associated with waterways that, rising in 
our mountains, ultimately find their way to the sea, These 
streams, great and small, are our best asset, for they are the 
routes easily and economically maintained over which much of 
our commerce must reach the seas. As a Member of Congress 
and one of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, I have 
fought for waterway development with the zeal of a crusader 
following Peter the Hermit. 

As an American fond of dreaming of my country’s greatness 
in terms of “ocean to ocean and from the Lakes to the Gulf,” 
I have fought the good fight, and not in vain, I hope. Born 
and reared in New Orleans, I knew from my earliest days that 
every drop of rain and snow that falls between the crest of the 
Alleghenies and ramparts of the Rockies had to roll on by 
New Orleans to the eternal sea. Why should we of the lower 
reaches of the Father of Waters not know what rivers can do 
in the way of harm when unrestrained, and what a blessing 
they may be when controlled and regulated? Let me recall to 
those who live in the valley a picture that presented itself to 
my mind here on the floor of the House about two years ago, 
inspired by the eloquent addresses I heard Mr. Hoover make on 
his then favorite subject, The Development and Use of Our 
Waterways. 


The territory pictured by me of the Mississippi Valley comprises 
two-thirds of the total national area. It domiciles over half of the 
entire population. Its contributions to the national wealth are 68 per 
cent of exportable products, 52 per cent of manufactures, and 70 per 
cent of agricultural products of the Nation, 

In this territory is contained the industrial center of the Nation, at 
the foot of Lake Michigan; the agricultural center, near the confluence 
of the Mississippi and Illinois Rivers, and the center of population in 
southwestern Indiana, close to the Illinois line. 

For this chief wealth-producing section of the United States and of 
the world, the natural arteries of transportation are the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi-Illinois-Ohio River systems, flowing into the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

The Federal Government has spent nearly $430,000,000 on water- 
ways in the Mississippi Basin. Of this, over $100,000,000 were appro- 
priated to the development of the Mississippi from its mouth to the 
Ohio, and about one hundred million more to the improvement of the 
Ohio and its immediate confluence. As a result of this national effort 
the Mississippi is navigable by barge of 9-foot draft from Cairo to 
the Guif, and the Ohio from the Industrial centers of western Pennsyl- 
vania to its confluence with the Mississippi. 

At an expenditure of $60,000,000 the people of the Sanitary District 
of Chicago have dredged and improved the northern link of the [linois- 
Mississippi waterway from Chicago to Joliet. The State of Illinois, 
at the cost of $20,000,000 more, has partly completed and has under 
construction the continuing link from Joliet to Utica. 

In the heart of this system of waterways—a clot, blocking off the 
circulation of lake traffic from the rivers to the south and east—is the 
undredged section of the Illinois-Mississippi Rivers from Utica to Cairo. 
The opening of this artery involves the expenditure by the National 
Government of less than $5,000,000, plus an undetermined sum of per- 
haps $25,000,000 for compensating works to maintain and restore lake 
levels. The improvement Itself consists of deepening to 9 feet the two 
rivers between Utica and Cairo, removing four locks and dams in the 
Tilinols, and assuring a constant and adequate flow of water from Lake 
Michigan into the Mississippi. 

Adequate navigation of the Mississippi from St. Louis and of the 
Ohio-Mississippi from Pittsburgh to the Gulf and the Great Lakes is 
dependent upon the construction of this link. 

The Government has appropriated approximately $40,000,000 for 
deepening the Missouri from Kansas City to St. Louls and the Missis- 
sippi from Minneapolis to the latter metropolis. The project will 
change the present 344-foot depth to one of 6 feet. 

Total Federal appropriations for the improvement of coastwise har- 
bors aggregate more than $500,000,000. ‘The cost of the Panama Canal 
was nearly $400,000,000. These expenditures were borne by all of the 
people, yet because of the undeveloped link In the Lakes to Gulf water- 
way agriculture and industry in this great central empire are withheld 
from their full share in the benefits of these improvements, and the 
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shippers of this section are forced to compete disadvantageously with 
those of the eastern centers. 

An illustration of this inequality is in the fact that machinery can be 
shipped from points in the Middle West by rail to the eastern seaboard, 
thence by water through the Panama Canal to Pacific ports, more 
cheaply than it can be sent by rail direct from tbe point of manufacture 
to its western destination. 

About 7,000,000 tons of cargo passed through the Panama Canal in 
1919; in 1924 this tonnage had increased to between 27,000,000 and 
30,000,000, The Ohio-Monongahela-Allegheny Rivers system carried 
about 38,000,000 tons in 1923. The Mississippi-Warrior Rivers service, 
under adverse conditions, in the first years of operation transported 
4,000,000 tons of freight. In about this same period one railroad 
operating between Chicago and the Gulf increased its freight tonnage 
from 38,000,000 to over 55,000,000. 

In the immediate territory traversed by the projected Tllinois-Missis- 
sippi improvement 25,000,000 tons of freight a year are immediately 
available for the waterway, which will have an annual capacity of 
60,000,000 tons. 

The city of Chicago alone uses annually about 38,000,000 tons of coal, 
with consumption increasing at the rate of 1,000,000 tons a year. Over 
half of this coal is mined in southern Ilinois, within one day’s motor- 
truck haul of the Illinois River. The construction of the Ilinois- 
Mississippi deep waterway will lower the cost of this coal in the Chicago 
district by about $1 a ton, with a commensurate reduction in the cost 
of coal shipped by this 9-foot channel to such lake cities as Milwaukee, 
Duluth, Superior, and Detroit. As another indicant of the tonnage 
available for shipment by this waterway, 200,000,000 bushels of grain 
are raised yearly in Minois within hauling distance of the river. 

Every congressional district in the States of South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, Ohio, and Mis- 
souri utilized the Mississippi barge line during its first five years of 
operaton. The water rates being 20 per cent lower than corresponding 
rail rates, this barge line saved for shippers directly $3,392,000, and 
indirectly an indeterminate sum through reduction in the rates of 
competing railroads, 

The industrial and agricultural centers of the Allegheny watershed 
and of the South can be linked by water routes with the Great Lakes 
only by the construction of the deep waterway between Utica and Cairo. 

Over half of the Nation's population can secure the full benefits of 
the Panama Canal investment only through this construction. 

The Federal Government, by the small expenditure involved, can 
enhance immeasurably the value of the $550,000,000 investment in 
Mississippi Basin waterways and can give to all of the people of the 
United States the most comprehensive system of water transportation In 
the world. 


Mr. Speaker, only the one that has the faith in him can 
see the numberless towns and cities yet unborn that are to 
- adorn the banks of our immense waterways—cities and towns 
that will promote the welfare of our country and bring happi- 
hess to millions who will find unending employment in the in- 
calculable commerce that will move over an inland route only 
as one example from Boston to the Rio Grande. Not only will 
this make for the development of a commerce that will pale 
into insignificance all of the argosies dreamed of in the past, 
but will make for a military defense that has been urged by 
Secretaries of War and Commerce for many years past in every 
succeeding administration since the Civil War. 

Mr, Speaker, when the United States sprang into existence 
in 1789 as a result of the great Constitutional Convention that 
gave birth to that wonderful federation, no one believed that 
in the incredibly short period of 141 years that the United States 
would be composed of 48 great Commonwealths and would reach 
from the Canadian line down to the Gulf of Mexico. It was 
then only 13 States or Colonies straggling along the Atlantic 
coast. 

No dreamer was fantastic enough to look into the future 
and tell the world that he beheld a dream so dazzling as the 
imperial civilization that is our boast and our glory of to-day, 
Stand before a map of our country and look. See it as it rolls 
under your gaze from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Ponder over 
the trials and tribulations of the American pioneers as they 
marched westward, settling around the Great Lakes, and then 
over the Mississippi and across the Louisiana Purchase, which 
became their own in 1803, and across the Rockies to the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean, either through the Oregon Territory, the 
American title to which was established in 1846, or by way of 
the empire ceded to us by Mexico in 1848, and you will realize 
that performance has outgrown any promise that might haye 
been made when the Constitution of our country was adopted. 
Gaze at that map and see the Lone Star State, with a territory 
as great as that of the Republic of Germany, Look down and 
see Alaska at the bottom of the map, whose mountains and 
lakes defy the brush of the painter or the tongue of the poet to 
describe. Glance at the Philippines, queen of the eastern seas, 
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fairest of all Edens, with Samoa, Hawaii, Porto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone, and drink in the thought that 
Old Glory, the flag of our country, waves under the icy gale 
and beneath the northern lights as proudly as it floats under 
the balmy breezes and the soft and glorious radiance of the 
southern cross, 

Mr. Speaker, we who have fought the good fight for rivers 
and harbors and inland and coastal waterways are not mere 
dreamers, We have grown old witnessing many marvelous ac- 
complisbments by our country. One great conquest after an- 
other has been her proud achievement. We who are looking 
westward see a greater destiny ahead than the wonderful civili- 
zation that blesses us to-day. The sunset of life gives us mystical 
lore and coming events cast their shadows before. Boston to the 
Rio Grande, with New Orleans at the crossroads, means for the 
greater glory of our country in peace times and a means of na- 
tional defense in times of war, which I hope will never come 
again to curse the world with its horrors, atrocities, and cruci- 
fixions. 

Vote unanimously for rivers and barbors when the bill comes 
to the House for consideration and passage. 

That bill, however large it may appear, with the authoriza- 
tions, when it comes to the House will, in my opinion, be adopted 
with practical unanimity. 

Mr. CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Does the gentleman think 
there is any likelihood of that bill being adopted in the face of 
the President’s new economy program? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I have no doubt it is the most 
economic thing he can do. It is the greatest improvement he 
has suggested for the promotion of commerce. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. From his estimates and 
statements and the inferences to be drawn therefrom, I do not 
think it would have a chance. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. There is everything in the 


printed way to establish that the President of the United States 
has always stood for the development of all waterways, not con- 
sidering it an expenditure, but a great investment, which would 
make for enormous returns to the country, and particularly 
benefit the great city that the gentleman so ably represents, as 


for instance, in the case of the Erie Canal. 

I thank the Members of the House for having listened so at- 
tentively to my remarks. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not know of any district in the 
United States that is better or more ably represented than your 
district, and I am always glad to listen to you. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. The gentleman has frequently 
displayed his sagacity on various matters here on the floor, and 
I am not surprised at his expression, as it is another illuminat- 
ing bit of evidence of his perspicacity. [Applause.] 
OLEOMARGARINE IN SOLDIERS’ HOMES AND GOVERNMENT HOSPITALS 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mapes). The gentleman 
from Wisconsin asks unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I desire at this time to call the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress to a bill which I have introduced, H. R. 9993, 
the purpose ef which is to prohibit the use of oleomargarine 
and butter substitutes in any national home for disabled sol- 
diers or any naval or Army hospital or charitable institution 
supported by appropriations from the Federal Government. 

Six States haye laws on their statute books prohibiting the 
use of oleomargarine or imitations of butter from being used 
in any charitable or penal institution receiving financial assist- 
ance from the State. These States are New York, California, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Washington. In addition, 
Michigan has a law prohibiting the use of oleomargarine, butter- 
ine, or other substitutes for butter in all public institutions in 
that State except penal institutions. The other six States which 
I haye named do not allow oleomargarine to be used even in 
their jails and prisons. In other words, seven important States 
have become so conyinced that the food and health value of 
oleomargarine is so inferior to butter that they have passed 
laws prohibiting the use of oleomargarine in their State insti- 
tutions. 

With the indictment of seven great sovereign States standing 
against the use of oleomargarine and also the greatest food 
experts in the world testifying that oleomargarine has not the 
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health-giving qualities of dairy products, is the Congress of the 
United States justified in allowing oleomargarine and butter 
substitutes to be used in place of butter in our national homes 
for disabled soldiers and in our naval and Army hospitals and 
charitable institutions? There is no dispute that oleomargarine 
is being used to a very large extent not only in our national 
homes for disabled soldiers but in naval and Army hospitals. 
The matter of using oleomargarine in place of butter in our 
national homes for disabled soldiers and our naval and Army 
hospitals has been discussed in Congress at different times, I 
offered the following amendment to the Army appropriation 
bill February 13, 1926: 


That no money herein appropriated shall be used for the purchase 
of oleomargarine or any substitutes for butter to be used in any 
national home for disabled volunteer soldiers. 


At that time Representative Roy G. FITZGERALÐ, of Ohio, 
speaking on the subject of the rations of the hospital for tuber- 
culosis at the Central Branch, Dayton, Ohio, on page 3648 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, first session, Sixty-ninth Congress, said: 


I bad occasion with another Member of the House to inspect the 
conditions at this hospital, and I know the men in the hospital are not 
being fed the kind and quality of food that they ought to be fed in 
order to carry out the economical ideas of this Government to put these 
men back on their feet, make them well, and end payments of compensa- 
tion from the Veterans’ Bureau. In this tuberculosis hospital, which cost 
the Government almost a million dollars, there was not the record of a 
single cure, not the record of a single man who had received the pneu- 
mothorac treatment, so important in many tuberculosis cases, I am 
asking for enough money so that the men will get fresh fruit and fresh 
vegetables in season, with real butter and with cream in the milk, so 
that they may get the sort of medical treatment that will put them on 
their feet. * * œ- If the patients do not get nourishing food the 
Government is wasting much of the appropriation which it is making 
for the maintenance of the hospital. 


It was shown conclusively in that discussion that oleomar- 
garine or its substitutes were served almost exclusively in the 
different messes in place of butter in the various homes for dis- 
abled soldiers. I hold in my hand a letter dated February 21, 
1930, received from Maj. Gen, Stephen O. Fuqua, Chief of In- 
fantry, in response to a letter I addressed to him, stating that 
oleomargarine and butter substitutes are used in the Army 


ration, including the ration for the patients from the Veterans’. 
Bureau in Army hospitals, 


WHAT IS OLEOMARGARINE MADE OUT OF? 


It is made according to the different formulas from any of 
the following ingredients: Lardine, suine, lard extract, tallow 
extract, and all mixtures and compounds of tallow, beef fat and 
intestinal fat, and vegetable oil, and so forth. ‘The superior 
value of butter as food over oleomargarine substitutes can not 
be questioned. Prof. ©. B. McCollum, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Doctor Mendel, of Yale University ; F. B. Osborne, of the 
Connecticut Experimental Station; Dr, H. C. Sherman, of Co- 
lumbia University; and Dr. Albert Hess, of the same institu- 
tions, all distinterested and eminent food specialists agree that 
the food value of butter is very much superior to oleomargarine 
and other substitutes. The reason for the great superiority of 
butter that these food experts give is that butter contains vita- 
min A, the growth-promoting factor that these substitutes lack. 
No young animal or child can grow to normal size unless it re- 
ceives an adequate amount of this vitamin. 

Vitamin A is found in such foods as the yolk of an egg, the 
leaves of plants, the heart, liver, and kidneys of animals, but 
it is in these foods in such small amounts as to be insufficient 
for human needs. Milk fat is the only source of human food 
which carries a sufficient amount of this vitamin. 

Besides promoting physical and mental development, vitamin 
A protects the eyes of young children from a disorder which af- 
fects them if there is no yitamin A in the diet. It is known as 
xerophthalmia, or the dry-eye disease, The tear ducts dry up, 
and the consequent friction of the lids against the eyeball sets 
up inflammation, and the lack of moisture over the eyeball al- 
lows the lodgment of harmful bacteria. The eyeball swells and 
total blindness ensues, in time, There is no medicinal cure for 
this disorder. If the case is taken early enough, the addition 
of milk fat to the diet will restore normal conditions, 

Another element is iodine. The human system requires an 
adequate amount of iodine in the thyroid gland, as a protection 
against goiter. Butter is our most reliable food source of iodine, 

The superior value of butter as a food is due to certain ele- 
ments which are carried in the milk fat, and which are not.to 
be found—at least in sufficient quantity for human require- 
inents—in other animal fats, or in vegetable oils. 

The most important of these is vitamin A, the growth-promot- 
ing factor. No young animal or child can grow to normal size 
unless it receives an adequate amount of this vitamin. 
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The disease or condition known as rickets is due to a lack of 
sufficient calcium in the system, as well as lack of sufficient di- 
rect sunlight on the individual. Milk fat is one of our main 
safeguards against rickets. 

In addition to these facts, it is known that butterfat is neces- 
sary to enable the digestive apparatus to extract and retain cal- 
cium in the system. It has been proyen that even though a 
child be given more calcium than is needed for proper growth 
and development, it will not be retained if butterfat is not a 
part of the diet. 

It is on these three points that the superiority of butter as a 
health food over all other fats is based. A large amount of 
research and experimental work has been done with both ani- 
mals and children, and these facts are now regarded by all 
scientists as having been proven beyond question. 

INSULT TO FARMERS 

One and a half million farmers rely upon dairying for their 
living. These dairy. farmers are producing a product of tre- 
mendous food value and health-giving qualities. They have 
neyer tried to raise the price of this product beyond a very 
modest profit. You can not buy a pound of any other food, no 
matter what it is, with the food value that a pound of butter 
has for double the cost of butter. The average price received 
by the farmers of Wisconsin for milk at the present time is less 
than 2 cents a pound, There is more food value in a pound of 
milk than there is in a pound of meat or bread or any other food. 
The dairy industry is suffering from the competition of oleo- 
margarine, which has brought down the price of butter below 
the cost of production. ‘Three hundred and twenty million 
pounds of oleomargarine were sold in the United States last 
year, an increase of 31,000,000 pounds over the preceding year. 

This Congress was called in special session to help the 
farmer. We can help the farmer by protecting him against the 
competition of butter substitutes. The United States Govern- 
ment ean encourage the consumption of dairy products very 
materially by passing this bill, which prevents the use of oleo- 
margarine and butter substitutes in institutions supported by 
the United States. It will set an example to the country at 
large. At the same time we will be helping the sick, disabled 
soldiers in the hospitals and homes for disabled soldiers. When 
we asked our boys to give their services and risk their lives 
in defense of their country, we did not allow them to furnish 
substitutes, neither did they ask to furnish substitutes; they 
rave unstintingly and freely their very best services and offered 
their lives when their country called. Is it fair now for the 
wealthiest country in the world to give its sick and dis- 
abled soldiers a substitute for dairy products which are rec- 
ognized to be of greatly superior food value and health-giving 
properties? 

I am in favor of cconomy and will be glad at any time to 
yote to cut down the appropriations for our Nayy or the size 
of our Army. I am not, however, in favor of practicing economy 
on our disabled volunteer soldiers and our sick soldiers in the 
hospitals. I am not in favor of economizing by substituting an 
inferior article in place of a genuine health-giving food produced 
by the farmers of this country. [Applause.] 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal and 
the disposal of business on the Speaker’s table, following the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Sears] and the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown], I may address the House for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MICHENER). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

FRAUDULENT PRACTICES IN MARKETING AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker and Members 
of the House, I want to bring to your attention the bill H. R, 
5663— 

To suppress unfair and fraudulent practices in the marketing of per- 
ishable agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce. 


This bill was introduced by me on December 2, 1929. Since 
the producer ultimately sustains the major portion of the losses 
now resulting from unfair and fraudulent practices this legisla- 
tion will bring substantial relief to the million producers of 
fruits and vegetables. We have had extensive hearings on it 
before the Committee on Agriculture recently. All witnesses ap- 
pearing were for the bill—rather an unusual situation. There 
is decided opposition, however, of a few members on the com- 
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mittee, but we are hoping that the bill will be reported out 
favorably within the next few days. 

The purpose of the bill Is well defined in section 3, under the 
title of “ unfair conduct.” It provides: 


Sec. 3. It shall be unlawfal— 

(1) For any commission merchant or broker to make any fraudulent 
charge in respect of any perishable agricultural commodity received in 
interstate or foreign commerce ; 

(2) For any dealer to reject or fail to deliver in accordance with the 
terms of the contract without reasonable cause any perishable agricul- 
tural commodity bought or sold or contracted to be bought or sold in 
interstate or foreign commerce by such dealer; 

(3) For any commission merchant to discard, dump, or destroy with- 
out reasonable cause any perishable agricultural commodity received by 
such commission merchant in interstate or foreign commerce ; 

(4) For any commission merchant, dealer, or broker to make, for a 
fraudulent purpose, any false or misleading statement concerning the 
condition, quality, quantity, or disposition of, or the condition of the 
market for, any perisbable agricultural commodity which is received in 
interstate or foreign commerce by such commission merchant, or bought 
or sold or contracted to be bought or sold in such commerce by such 
dealer ; or the purchase or sale of which in such commerce is negotiated 
by such broker; or to fail or refuse truly and correctly to account 
promptly in respect of any such transaction in any such commodity to 
the person with whom such transaction is had; 

(5) For any commission merchant, dealer, or broker to falsely repre- 
sent by word, act, or deed that any perishable agricultural commodity 
received in interstate or foreign commerce was produced in a State or 
in a country other than the State or the country in which such commodity 
was actually produced. 


I am glad to see the great interest manifested by the throng 
before me at this time. [Applause.] I want to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that this measure has been very widely indorsed 
all over the United States. It is indorsed by the growers of the 
country, who haye suffered losses from time immemorial by 
some unscrupulous dealer, commission merchant, or broker mak- 
ing false claims in regard to a shipment after it is received. 
Sometimes the shipper has been to blame in not shipping the 
preduct which he agreed to ship. However, most shippers and 
receivers are honorable in their dealings. This bill protects 
them but puts the unscrupulous out of business, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I will yield briefly. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not want to break into the gentle- 
man’s speech, but I represent a great agricultural section that 
ships a lot of truck. We have a lot of trouble in sending our 
truck to these markets and getting returns. Sometimes they 
will ask us to pay the freight and sometimes they may send 
us a few postage stamps. As I understand the purpose of the 
gentleman's bill it is to prevent such unfair trade practices, 
and I would like to have the gentleman explain how he expects 
to prevent this being done. I have received petitions from peo- 
ple in my section asking me to support this bill. I am very 
much in sympathy with the gentleman’s bill and I hope he will 
be able to make the explanation I have asked. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I will answer briefly. It 
will be accomplished by licensing handlers in the first instance 
and by forfeiture of license for unfair conduct. 

I want to emphasize, however, having referred to unscrup- 
ulous men in the trade at both ends of the line, that in my 
opinion that does not apply to the great majority of those en- 
gaged in the business. There are honorable and dishonorable 
men in all professions and in all businesses and this bill is 
directed at the unscrupulous who are engaged in this billion 
dollar industry, 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. What are the prospects of getting the gentle- 
man’s bill reported and passed in the House of Representatives? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman from Texas 
will recall that I brought this bill up during the special session 
and discussed it. At that time I had assurance from the lead- 
ers on both sides of the House that I would have support for 
it at a later time, Meantime we have held hearings in the 
Committee on Agriculture and haye rather definite assurance 
that the bill will be considered in executive session to-morrow 
or next day and it will presumably be reported out at that time. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman have hopes that when 
the bill is reported out he will be able to get a rule authorizing 
its consideration at an early date? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I have had such assurance. 

Mr. GARNER. I will say to the gentleman that I am 
heartily in favor of this bill and I believe I can safely say 
that 80 per cent of the membership of the House would like to 
have this bill passed. 


-the size, and everything of that sort. 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That seems to be the situa- 
tion over the country among all honorable dealers, whether they 
are commission men, brokers, dealers, or whatever their ca- 
pacity may be. They are united in asking for this legislation. 
All of the national organizations representing the handlers of 
fruits and yegetables, so far as I know, have indorsed the bill, 
although some of them were very much opposed when I first 
introduced such a measure. They have come to the conclusion 
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| that, for the good of the industry, there needs to be a house- 


cleaning, and that it will be better for all honorable men en- 
gaged in the industry to have this regulatory legislation. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Together with the gentleman from Texas I 
am greatly interested in this legislation because, back in the 
earlier days as a business man, I had my fingers burned some- 
times, as well as the farmers; but I am wondering if a part 
of the evil has not been the failure of the shipper to recognize 
marketing standards, and that the man to whom the produce 
was shipped took advantage of such lack of knowledge and 
said the product was not up to the market standard. Now, what 
is the remedy for a situation of that kind? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I will be very glad to ex- 
plain to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDSON, It seems to me that ought to go along with 
any such proposed legislation. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. For 10 years I have fought 
for fair-dealing legislation for the farmers of this country. 
Hight or ten years ago I had pending before the Agriculture 
Committee a bill that, among other things, provided for the in- 
spection of perishable products at shipping point, so there 
would be something on which claims could be based, and if the 
product was up to standard, could be substantiated, I did not 
sueceed in getting that bill out of the committee, so I prepared 
a shipping-point inspection amendment to the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill eight years ago. My amendment was adopted, 
and has been so carried ever since. It provides for the inspec- 
tion of perishable products at the point where they originate, 
under State and Federal inspection, and at the expense of the 
man who demands the inspection. It costs the Federal Govern- 
ment practically nothing, They issue a joint State and Federal 
certificate which is very specific as to quality, condition, color, 
That certificate goes 
along with the shipment to the purchaser, so he may know that 
he is getting what he contracted to buy and pay for. Now, the 
law also provides that that certificate shall be prima facie 
evidence in any court in the United States. That being so, you 
would say that ought to correct all of the evils, but the trouble 
arises in this way: When that shipment travels across the 
United States and falis into the hands of an unscrupulous 
receiver, if the price has gone down 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Washington 
has expired. 

Mr. SNOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Washington may be allowed to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Washington may be allowed 
to proceed for five additional minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, If the case goes into court 
because a controversy arises, here is what happens—and I will 
eite a case, and I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by including several instances illustrating the 
need of this legislation. 

The SPEAKER., Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
follows: 


MR, PERHAM, PRESIDENT OF THE PERHAM FRUIT CO., OF YAKIMA, WASH., 
CITES SPECIFIC RBASONS WHY H. R. 56683 SHOULD BE ENACTED 

As shippers representing growers of fruits from the Northwest, we 
feel that this bill is very vital to the success of the fruit industry. 
Without having an opportunity of viewing yourselves the many abuses 
in the trade on the unjust rejections and allowances demanded on ship- 
ments of perishables, it is probably difficult for you to realize how 
necessary it is to have this bill passed as quickly as possible, so that 
it will be operative for our next year’s crop. Therefore, I am taking 
the liberty of giving you just one of many instances of these abuses. 
I could write you pages in our own experience of these abuses. 

I could write you pages in our own experience of these abuses. 

We have a case in Pittsburgh, Pa., where we sold a buyer two cars 
of apples, and which he took acceptance of at shipping point on Federal 
inspections, which were first taken before loading the cars, and wired 
to him. When the cars arrived at destination the market had declined 
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on these @mmodities, with the result that the buyer refused to take 
the cars, claiming they were not what he purchased. We agreed to 
leaye the matter as to whether the quality was what he purchased to 
a verification of our Federal inspection at shipping point by a Federal 
inspection at point of destination, which was Pittsburgh. 

However, the buyer refused to do this. We again agreed to leave the 
matter to the arbitration board of any of our national fruit associations, 
which he also refused to do. The cars sold at a considerable loss. We 
brought suit against the buyer over three years ago, and the case has 
not yet come to trial. Through various methods, the buyer’s attorneys 
have been able to delay this case coming to trial at a definite date. 
This has caused us, up to this time, probably as much expense,-or nearly 
so, as the original loss; and yet we are no place, 

Where cases arise of rejections and demands for allowances by the 
trade, unless they run into amounts of around $1,000 loss per transac- 
tion, it is useless to attempt to force through the courts any redress. 
We have each year dozens and dozens of cases where buyers demand 
allowances from $100 to $200 and $300 per car; and the cheapest 
way out of it is to concede to these demands. This has caused a bad 
situation in the markets; for even if one buyer In the market desires 
to handle his business on a clean, ethical basis, you can see how he 
would be handicapped against a competitor who demands and receives 
allowances unjustly. ‘The buyer who wants to conduct his business on 
an ethical basis is put to a disadvantage, because if he accepts a car 
at the invoice price, and his competitor in turn has received an allow- 
ance on his car, the competitor may sell to the same trade at a less 
price. 

There is only one correction to this and that is the passage of such 
a bill as House of Representatives bill 5663. We understand a similar 
bill passed the Senate, called the Borah bill, This bill has been up 
before committees several times; and we believe if your committee 
would pass upon this bill, and get it on the floor of the House, that 
it would pass. Substantially every national association in the fruit 
and vegetable industry, whether they represent the buyer or the seller, 
has agreed that this bill is a fair and just bill to all concerned. It 
protects both the buyer and the seller; and it is the only relief 
measure of which we know whereby these men are put under proper 
license in the conduct of their business, 

The courts are too slow and entirely too expensive for the industry 
ever to attempt to correct these abuses through that method. 

We, therefore, hope that you will give this matter your most careful 
and prompt consideration possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERHAM FRUIT CO., 
B. A. PERHAM, President. 


Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. HUDSON. Does the Department of Agriculture furnish 
bulletins whereby the producer may understand what these 
various standards are as he prepares these perishable products 
for shipment? There ought to be something of that sort, it 
seems to me. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I will say to the gentleman 
they go far beyond that. These matters are discussed by the 
county agents, by the growers’ associations, and so on in every 
producing district in the United States. I think they are quite 
well informed, and now shipping-point inspection, which started 
in a very small way eight years ago, is called for in the ship- 
ment of about 300,000 cars of perishable products each year, and, 
of course, they have to be up to standard, otherwise they are 
rejected right there at shipping point. 

Mr. HUDSON. That would be true at a point where this 
inspection service is established. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. This inspection service is 
established in Michigan, Washington, New York, South Carolina, 
and almost every place throughout the United States. 

Mr. HUDSON. But I think every producer ought to have 
the benefit of this information through bulletins. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I think they do have that, 
I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes, 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman’s bill take care of 
this situation, and, naturally, I speak from the consumers’ 
viewpoint? When the prices are high there is little trouble 
on the receiving end, because the consignments are always 
taken. ; 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 


That is right. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Now, take products like onions and wa- 
termelons, or any perishable product of that kind, when there 
is a glut in the market, say at New York, experience has indi- 
cated that the shipments are kept on the sidings, not unloaded, 
and then either rightfully or wrongfully they are declared to 


be spoiled. Then they are dumped, and in this way we never 
in the city get the benefit of an abundant crop, and this is bad 
for the shipper as well as for the consumer, 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. An analysis of this bill and 
the testimony that has been presented will convince anyone 
that the present practice is bad for everybody concerned, except 
the unscrupulous men who are profiting in a very large way by 
existing conditions. They are reaping millions at the expense 
of the farmer and the honest dealer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The jobbers in my city control the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Of course, the losses have 
to be sustained largely by the producer, and as the gentleman 
from New York points out, the consumer does not get the benefit 
even when there is an unusually free shipment. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield there just a 
moment? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I will yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I just want to call the attention of the 
gentleman from New York to the language in section 3 of the 
bill with regard to any commission merchant discarding, dump- 
ing, or destroying without reasonable cause any perishable agri- 
cultural commodity received by such commission merchant in 
interstate or foreign commerce. The bill protects against that 
very situation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman's time may be extended 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I want to say that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has three times indorsed this bill, Mr. 
Legge, chairman of the Federal Farm Board, has indorsed it, 
and says he believes it would enable the cooperatives to secure 
larger returns for the producer. Twenty-five State commission- 
ers of agriculture have indorsed the bill. 

I have before me a very large list of dealers, of commission 
merchants, of brokers, of growers, of cooperatives from all over 
the United States. I will insert this list in order that each 
and every Member may see at once that it is supported from 
his home State. 

The demand for this legislation is very urgent in order that 
it may be effective during the 1930 marketing season. We are 
hoping the gentlemen present will speak to members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House and urge them to report out 
the bill at the earliest possible date. 

About the only controversy at the present time is whether it 
shall be limited to ‘fruits and vegetables, or whether it shail 
include a number of other farm products that are more or less 
perishable, 

The fruit and vegetable people have been considering this 
matter for the last 8 or 10 years. Many of the organizations 
were opposed to such regulation in the beginning, because they 
thought it reflected on their membership, but they have finally 
come to realize and appreciate the fact that there are some 
unscrupulous people in every organization, and they are ready 
to help to clean house. 

So these organizations have all come in and have agreed to 
support the legislation and have passed resolutions to that effect 
in their national organizations within the last 30 or 40 days. 
On the other hand, there are some commodities that have not 
had this under consideration and they are not asking for the 
legislation. They are asking to be left out of the bill at the 
present time. They state that standards at this time have not 
been definitely fixed in regard to a great many of their com- 
modities, so there would not be a definite basis for a contract. 
But this does not apply to fruits and vegetables. So the fruits 
and vegetable people are asking for the bill as it is, believing 
this is best procedure at the present time, in order that it may 
not overload the Department of Agriculture, which has the 
enforcement of the law. Then when it is in operation, if it 
seems advisable and somebody wants to bring in a bill to 
broaden the scope, then that is a different matter; but there 
needs to be a campaign of education over the country before 
that is done, 

This telegram explains the situation: 


CHICAGO, ILL,, February 21, 1930. 
Hon. Jonn W. SUMMERS, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Am informed your Agriculture Committee has under consideration 
proposal to amend Summers bill, H. R. 5663, by including poultry, 
butter, and eggs. Please be advised peculiar conditions concerning pro- 
duction, concentration, and distribution of these products fully consid- 
ered by former Secretary Jardine, and in his report of February 18, 
1928, to- Senator McNary, of the Senate committee, he recommended 
these commodities be excluded, Summers bill demands as prerequisite 
to beneficial enforcement uniform standards and grades, with uniform 
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terminology. No such uniformity has been adopted by trades I repre- 
sent, although great progress is being made in this direction. Opinion 
is expressed that Inclusion of these commodities at this time would 
cause greatest kind of confusion, because certificate of inspection at 
shipping end would be based on one kind of standard or grade and at 
the terminal market on another kind of standard or grade. In other 
words, to give Summers bill force and effect the same yardstick must 
be used at both ends of the line. Fruits and vegetables have this kind 
of yardstick and those interests are in agreement that Summers bill 
should be enacted without involving other commodities. 

Members National Poultry Butter and Egg Association handle great 
bulk of poultry, butter, and eggs which moves in interstate commerce. 
They respectfully urge exclusion these commodities from the legisla- 
tion at this time. The hope is expressed that your Agriculture Com- 
mittee will accept this telegram at face value and without neces- 
sitating public hearing because public hearing at this time might 
delay enactment of Summers bill, and fruit and vegetable interests 
tel me Summers bill is result of years of effort and that it would be 
entirely appropriate to enact it in its present form. If your Agri- 
culture Committee can not accept this telegram at face value and 
exclude poultry, butter, and eggs from the legislation, will you please 
wire me without delay so that I may take other appropriate steps 
concerning which I will advise you promptly on receipt of your 
telegram. 

Harrison F. JONES, 
Evecutive Secretary National Poultry, Butter, 
and Egg Association, Chicago, IN. 


The National -Grange and the Farm Bureau, among others, 
have indorsed this measure and I will insert specific instances 
in the Recorp from those who have actively petitioned and 
asked for it that will help you to understand better the needs 
of the legislation. 

Some one has said that this is a Government collecting agency. 
That is an erroneous idea entirely. The Department of Agri- 
culture, which will enforce the measure, never, under any con- 
dition, will handle a single penny. 

The bill sets up a licensing system, Every honorable man in 
the business may obtain a license and will carry that license 
number on his letterhead. As long as he conducts his business 


in an honorable way, all well and good; if he violates the unfair- 
conduct definitions that I have read, the Department of Agricul- 
ture may investigate the case, and if found to be a willful viola- 


tion, they may reprimand him and suspend his license for 10 
days. For the second offense they may suspend the license for 
90 days. For succeeding offenses his license may be forfeited. 
But any suggestion that it is a collecting agency in any sense 
whatever is not well founded or justified by a study of the bill, 
but rather seems to be made because some one has not studied 
the bill and does not know its provisions. [Applause.] 


NATIONAL FARM ORGANIZATIONS, COOPERATIVES, DEALERS, AND OTHERS 
Inporse H. R. 5663 


Ivan L. Plette, manager Yakima Valley Traffic & Credit Association, 
Yakima, Wash (25,000 cars). 

Joseph Sicker & Co., fruits and produce, New York, N. Y. 

James L. Leonard, Leonard, Crosset & Riley (25,000 cars annually), 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Carl I. Dingfelder, C. I. & M. Dingfelder, fancy fruits and vegetables, 
New York, N. Y. 

W. M, Young, Florida vegetables, Sanford, Fla. 

Frank W. Shields Co., fruits and vegetables, Walla Walla, Wash. 

R. Cumming, sales Manager West Indies Fruit Importing Co., Chi- 
cago, mI. 

Florida Citrus Exchange, Tampa, Fla. 

Fred Brenckman, the National Grange, Washington, D. C. 

B. A. Perham, president Perham Fruit Co., Yakima, Wash. 

A. T. Brandt, secretary Red River Valley Potato Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, Moorehead, Minn. 

O. J. Barnes, O. J. Barnes Co., potatoes, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Chester H. Gray, Washington representative American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Traffic & Credit Association, Hood River, Oreg. 

E. S. Briggs, secretary-manager American Fruit & Vegetable Ship- 
pers’ Association (600,000 cars). 

William Garfitt, secretary and business manager Western Fruit Job- 
bers’ Association of America (700 wholesale distributors of fresh fruits 
and vegetables). 

E. L. Roberts, 
Merchants. 

Alexander Legge, Federal Farm Loan Board. 

Hon. Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Michigan Fruit Growers (Inc.). 

Wenatchee Valley Traffic Association, Wenatchee, Wash. 

J. G. Israel, Dayton, Wash. 

Roche Fruit Co., Yakima, Wash, 


secretary-manager National League of Commission 
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Blalock Fruit & Produce Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 
American Fruit Grower Magazine, Chicago, Il. 
Washington State Grange. 

St. Louis Fruit and Produce Association, St. Louis; Mo. 
Cyrus McGuffey & Son, McGuffey, Ohio. 

National Onion Association. 

Brookhart Fruit Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Food Brokers’ Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
South Carolina Produce Association. 

Floyd Garretson Co., Yakima, Wash. 

Western Fruit Exchange, Wenatchee, Wash. 

C. F. Schafer Co., Yakima, Wash. 

Earl Fruit Co., Wenatchee, Wash. 

Yakima District Horticultural Society, Yakima, Wash. 
Ryan Fruit Co., Seattle, Wash, 

National Horticultural Council, Chicago, M. 
International Apple Association, New York. 

American Cranberry Exchange, New York. 

The Castellini Co., Cincinnati, Obio. 

George Hitz & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lincoln Wilder Co., Burley, Idaho. 

Chamber of Commerce, Walla Wala, Wash. 


Mr, BARNES, OF GRAND Forks, N. DAK., Pornts rO Derinrre NEED OF 
THIS LEGISLATION 
[0. J. Barnes Co., potatoes, Grand Forks, N. Dak.] 

Deak MrR. SUMMERS: Our mutual friend, O. B. Burtness, was kind 
enough to send me a copy or two of your bill relative to licensing of 
commission merchants and all dealers in perishable commodities. I 
have read this bill very carefully, and it is exactly the kind of a bill that 
all honest dealers have been wanting passed for some years. In going 
over the bill I hardly see any room for any suggestions of mine, 
* + © I am sure that your bill will bave the hearty indorsement 
of all dealers. 

I represent 17 potato associations in the valley, and, as Mr. Burt- 
ness will tell you, bave a very long experience and a wide acquaint- 
ance. 

I might cite just two instances that have come up in the last week 
or two in which I would have saved at least $400 had your bill been 
in operation. One concern wired me an order about the middle of 
February for two cars of potatoes for deferred shipment. When the 
shipping dates came we wrote them we were making shipment. We 
shipped the cars and invoiced them and they never replied to our 
letter advising that the shipment was made, nor did they wire or write 
us when they received the invoices telling us that the shipment would 
not be accepted. They waited until the cars got there and then rejected 
them without even looking at them. They were sold at $1.25 per 
hundredweight. The best offer that we were able to draw was 45 cents 
per hundredweight, and the freight was 52 cents per hundredweight. 

Another concern ordered a car of seed potatoes and then when they 
arrived they rejected them on the grounds that they were very, very 
dirty, large amount of small potatoes, wet, and moldy. We sent C. L. 
Fitch, of the Agricultural College, of Ames, to inspect the car, and 
he wired us that they were strictly U. S. 1, no small potatoes, no 
wet potatoes, and no mold, and stock bright and clean, all of which 
was directly opposite to the statement made to justify the buyer's 
rejection, but Mr. Fitch added that he thought the man had just 
grounds for rejection on account of 15 per cent too large for seed. 

In your own State your shippers of fruits have lost, I am sure, 
millions of dollars by having a complaint made on the quality of their 
fruit after it arrived at destination. I have personal knowledge of a 
great many instances of this kind where I am sure your constituents 
have suffered greatly. 

Please be assured of my hearty indorsement of your bill and my desire 
to cooperate in any way possible to aid you In getting further indorse- 
ment, 

Yours truly, 
0. J. Baryes. 


[C. I. & M. Dingfelder, distributors of fancy fruits and vegetables, 
New York, N. Y.] 

Dear CONGRESSMAN : I have reached the conclusion that your bill will 
receive the full-hearted support of every good business man in our indus- 
try as the enactment of it will be bound to eliminate any undesirable 
element which may now exist and thereby benefit the many fine firms 
in our trade that are striving bard to render proper service to both 
shipper and ultimate consumer and it surely will enable the shipper 
to obtain proper handling and marketing of his merchandise and elimi- 
nate unnecessary waste. 

I was happy to see that the yote of the membership in attendance at 
the Detroit convention in favor of your bill was unanimous, and I hope 
that this bill will become a law as offered by you, as speedily as 
possible. 

Yours respectfally, 
Cart I, DINGFELDER, 
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[West Indies Fruit Importing Co., Chicago, TI1.J 
Dear Sir: Speaking of the bill as a whole, we are very much in favor 
of the proyisions contained therein with the exception, of course, of the 
impracticable amendments which the Senate adopted. 
Yours very truly, X 
WEST INDIES FRUIT IMPORTING CO., 
R. CUMMING, Sales Manager. 
[Red River Valley Potato Shippers’ Association, Moorhead, Minn. ] 
Dear Sır: The writer bas discussed this bill with many of the larger 
growers who seem to be heartily in favor of its passage. 
Yours very truly, 
Rep River VALLEY Potato SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
A. T. BRANDT, Secretary-Treasurer. 
{Florida Citrus Exchange, growers’ cooperative marketing organization, 
Tampa, Fila.j 
This is a very meritorious bill and is receiving the approval of fruit 
and vegetable shippers and growers throughout the country. The pur- 
poses sought to be accomplished are purposes which we favor very much. 
Yours very truly, 


General Manager. 


[The National Grange, Washington, D. C.] 


Dear Mr, Summers: I am writing to say that the National Grange 
favors the provisions of H. R. 2 (now H. R. 5663) introduced by you 
and intended “to suppress unfair and fraudulent practice in the mar- 
keting of perishable agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce.” 

Honest commission merchants should have nothing to fear from the 
enactment of this bill. Those who are dishonest have too long been 
allowed to prey upon the farmer. We trust that Congress may take 
action on your bill during the course of the special session. 

Sincerely yours, FRED BRENCKMAN, 
Washington Representative, 
[Leonard, Crosset & Riley (Inc.), annual sales, 25,000 carloads produce, 
Presque Isle, Me.] 

Dear Str: We are very much in favor and approve of this bill. 

Assuring you of our whole-hearted cooperation and should there be any 
service that we can render you do not fail to call upon us, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
LEONARD, Crosser & RILEY (INC.), 
By ©. W. GRANDY. 


(Leonard, Crosset & Riley (Inc.), annual sales 25,000 carloads, 
Cincinnati, Ohio] 

My Dear Mr, Summers: I am very much in favor of your proposed 
bill and wish that you would keep me advised from time to time as to 
how it is progressing. 

Thanking you for sending the copy and trusting it will be received 
favorably, I am, 

Sincerely, James L. LEONARD. 


[Frank W. Shields Co., fruits and vegetables, Walla Walla, Wash.] 


Deak Mr, Summers: Your proposed bill for the regulation of dealers 
of perishables has not only my indorsement but that of all the shippers 
in this district. 

The present method of marketing without control is costing the pro- 
ducer many thousands of dollars annually without any corresponding 
benefit to the consumer, Trade organizations have done a lot of good 
work, but certainly have been unable to bring about the necessary 
improvements within the industry to eliminate industrial dishonesty, 

The produce business is one very easy to enter and for that reason a 
lot of cheap crooks are attracted to the game. This element makes it 
almost impossible for an honest receiver at terminal markets to operate. 
You are aware of the difficulties confronting such merchants, and it is 
not necessary for me to elaborate herein. 

Then, there is the unscrupulous shipper and packer and we are 
pleased to note that your bill covers all factors in the distribution of 
perishabies. For that reason the bill certainly has my indorsement. 

Yours truly, 
Frank W. SHIELDS, 


[Hood River Traffic Association, Hood River, Oreg.] 

Dear Ste: Your bill No, 56638, the fresh fruit and vegetable licensing 
act, has been examined by the members of this association, and at 
to-day’s meeting it was unanimously agreed to indorse this bill, for- 
warding you this indorsement in time for the meeting February 7. 

Our membership represents 100 per cent of the shippers of the Hood 
River Valley, with an annual tonnage of fresh fruit amounting to 4,000 
to 5,000 cars. We realize the necessity of such a bill becoming law, as 
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there are still many unscrupulous dealers who take advantage of the 
distance from shipping point to reject shipments without provocation. 
Yours very truly, 
Hoop River TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION, 
H, M. DEXTER, Secretary. 


[Joseph Sicker & Co., fruits and produce, New York, N. ¥.] 
Dear Ste: Your favor of the 23d to hand and contents carefully 

noted, and in response would state that we have operated in the carload 
perishable freight business for the past 20 years, handling same in 
various manner, either purchasing or handling on a brokerage basis; 
and we assure you that we do not object to your bill, as we believe 
that any fruit firm who operate fairly would not object to a mandatory 
licensing bill. 

Yours very truly, 

JOSEPH SICKER & Co, 


{Yakima Valley Traffic & Credit Association, Yakima, Wash.] 

DEAR Doctor SUMMERS: This association represents 40 shipping or- 
ganizations, 3 of which are cooperative concerns, and the balance 
working either on a cash-buying deal or as representatives of the 
grower. The members of this association have invested in cold and 
common-storage facilities over $7,000,000 in buildings and refrigera- 
tion equipment alone, and several million dollars investment in other 
equipment for washing, packing, storing, and loading the products of 
this valley. 

For the season 1928-29, there was shipped from this district 33,621 
ears of perishable products, and the shipments for the season 1929-30, 
up to the present date, total 20,071 cars. There still remains in stor- 
age here over 5,000 cars of apples and pears which will bring our 
total for the current year to over 25,000 carloads. 

This is the business tnat makes this district so interested in the 
passage of H. R. 5663, and we trust that the Agricultural Committee 
will see fit to approve this bill for passage at a very early date, in 
order that it may become effective in time to be of value to the trade 
in the sale of its produce of the 1930-31 season, which should aggre- 
gate about 80,000 cars. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ivan L, Pierre, Manager. 


[W. M. Young, car-lot distributor Florida vegetables, Sanford, Fia.] 

Dear Mr. Summers: I have had a wide experience, not only as 
grower of perishable products in this State, but in their distribution 
in behalf of farmers in whose interest I have been enlisted, and be- 
lieve I understand from the growérs’ standpoint as well perhaps as 
anyone else, just what the situation is, and that I may possibly have 
some suggestions to offer that you may find worth your consideration 
if not already embodied in your bill. 

The methods which haye always prevailed in the handling of perish- 
able farm products are so utterly at variance with the system which 
controls practically all other lines of merchandising that there can 
be no “relief” for the truck farmer until there is a radical change 
brought about by Federal law that will protect this branch of the 
agricultural industry from the harpies that have always preyed upon 
it. A square deal at the marketing end is of more importance to the 
grower of perishable products than all other remedies combined. 

Yours very truly, 
W. M. YOUNG. 
[Wenatchee-Beebe Fruit Co., Chelan, Wash.] 

Daar MR. SUMMERS: I can see no reason why this bill should not 
be passed, as it is fair to all concerned, and if properly enforced should 
stabilize marketing conditions to a great extent. 

Very truly yours, 
WENATCHEE-Bexre FRUIT CO. 
L. E. CROOK, Manager. 


PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC ALCOHOL 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Record two letters written by me to Doctor Doran, 
and his reply in reference to the production of synthetic alco- 
hol. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The letters are as follows: 

November 18, 1929. 
Hon. James M, Doran, 
Commissioner of Prohibition, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Docror Doran: Dr. Harrison E. Howe, editor of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, the official organ of the American Chemical 
Society, furnished me some time ago interesting data on the subject of 
synthetic chemicals. He referred among other things to the produc- 
tion of ethyl alcohol from sources such as petroleum and coke-oven 
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gases. In this connection T have in mind your very illuminating letter 
to Senator Watson of August 7 last in which you speak of experimental 
operations at South Charleston, W. Va., which resulted in an output 
of 48,000 gallons, 

J shall appreciate it if you will let me know whether this test run 
is being followed up by plang for the manufacture of this synthetic 
alcohol on a commercial basis; if so, what capacity is contemplated and 
when is the product likely to come on the market in a large way. Am 
I correct in the understanding that this synthetic alcohol would compete 
with that obtained by present-day fermentation and distillation processes 
for use as an antifreeze agent in the motor industry, as a solvent for 
paints, varnishes, and lacquers, and in the compounding of pharmaceuti- 
cals? As you know, my State is greatly concerned with these lines of 
trade activities. 

Thanking you in advance for the desired information, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Grant M. HUDSON, 
Member of Congress. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1930. 
Hon. Jases M. DORAN, 
Commissioner of Prohibition, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. 0O. 

My Dear Docror Donan; On November 20, 1929, you wrote me that 
the Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corporation was proceeding with the 
erection of a plant for the manufacture of synthetic ethyl alcohol on a 
commercial scale at South Charleston, W. Va., and that it was expected 
that such plant would be completed and ready for operation early in 
the summer of 1930. You no doubt have passed upon the plans and 
are keeping in touch with the situation so that commercial operations 
will be conducted in accordance with the regulations, 

Am I correct In the understanding that the estimated capacity of this 
synthetic ethyl alcohol plant will be from six to seven million wine gal- 
lons annually, and that the corporation expects to be in a position to 
enter the automobile antifreeze field with such product during the com- 
ing season? 

A prompt reply will be appreciated. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Grant M. HUDSON, 

Member of Oongress, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

BUREAU OF PROHIBITION, 

Washington, January 29, 1930. 
Hon, Grant M. Hopson, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Hopson: I have your letter of January 24, 1930, relative 
to the plant of the Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corporation, South 
Charleston, W. Va., now being erected for the manufacture of synthetic 
ethyl alcobol. 

The formal application, together with the plans of the plant and the 
apparatus and stills, have not yet been filed with the bureau and will 
not be filed until the plant has been constructed. ‘There have been 
several conferences between representatives of the company and the 
bureau and the tentative plans have been brought to our attention. No 
copies were left-with the bureau, however, and we have no exact in- 
formation as to capacity. From discussion with the officials I am of 
the opinion that the production will be approximately what you sug- 
gest in your letter, Our advice is that the plant will be ready for final 
inspection some time in March, 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. M. Doran, 
Commissioner of Prohibition. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Friday next, after the disposition of business on the 
Speaker's table and the conclusion of the oratorical orders by 
the House, I may be permitted to talk to the House for 30 
minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

Mr. COLE. May I ask the gentleman upon what subject? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. On the merchant marine, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 47 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, February 26, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. 'TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, February 26, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leagler by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To consider general legislation before the committee. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize participation by the United States in the Inter- 
parliamentary Union (H. J, Res. 256). 

To amend section 1709 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by 
the act of March 3, 1911 (36 Stat. 1083), and section 304 of the 
Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (42 Stat. 24) (H. R. 10218). 

COMMITTER ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a, m.) 

To aid in the maintenance of engineering experiment stations 
in connection with the colleges established in the several States 
under the provisions of an act approved July 2, 1862, and of 
the acts supplemental thereto (H. R. 9717). 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIO BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend the act of February 21, 1929, entitled “An act to 
authorize the purchase by the Secretary of Commerce of a site 
and the construction and equipment of a building thereon, for 
use as a constant-frequency monitoring radio station” (H. R. 
9483). 

To authorize the transfer of Government-owned land at Dodge 
City, Kans., for public-building purposes (H. R. 9845). 

To sell the present post-office site at Urbana, Ohio (H. R. 
10119). 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States (H. J. Res, 114, H. J. Res. 11, H. J. Res. 38). 

Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution (H. J. Res. 99). 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for a referendum on the eighteenth amendment 
thereof (H. J. Res. 219). 

Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States (H. J. Res. 246). 

COMMITTEE ON. MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 
To consider proposed legislation relating to Muscle Shoals, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MoFADDEN: Committee on Banking and Currency. 
H. R. 9046. A bill to amend the fourth paragraph of section 13 
of the Federal reserve act, as amended; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 753). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WHITE: Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. H. R. 9592, A bill to amend section 407 of the merchant 
marine act, 1928; with amendment (Rept. No. 754). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEHS ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GUYER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1759. A bill for 
the relief of Laura A. DePodesta; with amendment (Rept. No. 
755). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1944. A bill for the relief of Bruce Bros. Grain Co.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 756). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 10248) to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
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bridge across the Ohio River at or near Moundsville, W. Va.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. RUTH PRATT: A bill (H. R. 10249) to amend sec- 
tion 4 of the Federal reserve act; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 10250) to aid in 
effectuating the purposes of the Federal laws for promotion 
of vocational agriculture; to the Committee on Education, 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 10251) to amend the 
trade-mark law of the United States; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10252) amend- 
ing the bankruptcy act by amending title 11, section 35, of the 
United States Code (January 7, 1922, ch, 22, 42 Stat, 354); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEWHALL: A bill (H. R. 10253) to amend the act 
of December 5, 1928, entitled “An act to authorize the city of 
Fort Thomas, Ky., to widen, improve, reconstruct, and resurface 
Fort Thomas Avenue and to assess the cost thereof against 
the United States according to front feet of military reserva- 
tion abutting thereon, and authorizing an appropriation there- 
for”; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 10254) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and the China 
relief expedition, to certain maimed soldiers, to certain widows, 
minor children, and helpless children of such soldiers and 
sailors, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 10255) to authorize 
the erection of a Veterans’ Bureau hospital at Marion, Ind., 
and to authorize the appropriation therefor; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 
10256) to require contractors and subcontractors submitting 
bids for construction of public works of the United States to 
specify the scale of wages to be paid for certain occupations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Labor, 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 10257) to 
render effective patents heretofore or hereafter issued to de- 
ceased persons for lots in town sites set aside by the Secretary 
of the Interior in the Five Civilized Tribes, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 10258) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River at or near Cannelton, Ind.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: A resolution (H. Res, 168) to estab- 
lish a select committee to inspect Income-tax returns of Grover 
M. Moscowitz; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 258) to au- 
thorize participation by the United States in the Interparlia- 
mentary Union; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Utah, memorializ- 
ing the Congress of the United States to amend section 5219, 
United States Revised Statutes, so as to authorize the State of 
Utah to impose a just and equitable tax upon national banks; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. COLTON: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Utah, urging the amendment of section 5219, United States 
Revised Statutes, so as to authorize the State of Utah to impose 
a just and equitable tax upon national banks; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ACKERMAN: A bill (H. R. 10259) for the relief of 
Charles W. Eaton; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 10260) granting a pen- 
sion to George W. Strother; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10261) granting a pension to Josephine 
O'Bryan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 10262) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary ©. Moses; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 10263) for the relief of 
Lieut. William Samuel Scott; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 10264) to 
provide a preliminary survey of Waccamaw River, N. C. and 
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8. C., with a view to the control of its floods; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10265) grant- 
ing a pension to Alexander Gaugh; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. CONNOLLY: A, bill (H. R. 10266) for the relief of 
Manus Kane; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10267) for the relief of Harry J. Swisher; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 10268) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James H. Jevens; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H.-R. 10269) for the relief of Sterrit 
Keefe; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10270) granting an 
increase of pension to Charles H. Ritter; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10271) for the relief of Bernis Brien; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10272) granting a pension 
to Cordelia P. La Bare; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 10273) granting a pension to 
Charles Adkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10274) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Nancy J. Sikes; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 10275) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary ©. Poppino; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10276) granting an 
increase of pension to Miranda J. Donahue; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10277) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10278) for the 
relief of Charlie T. Annis; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 10279) granting a pension 
to Sarah Crow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 10280) granting a pen- 
sion to Jane Forcier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 10281) granting an increase 
of pension to Hellen A. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10282) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth Allen ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 10283) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Katherine McDonald; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPHAKS: A bill (H. R. 10284) to authorize the 
presentation of the medal of honor to John ©. Reynolds; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H, R. 10285) granting an increase of 
pension to Clara N. Sawyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 10286) granting a pension to Bugene Gray; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: A bill (H. R. 10287) granting an increase 
of pension to Surila Kenworthy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


5025. By Mr. ACKERMAN: Petition of Young Men and 
Women’s Polish Association, of Plainfield, N. J., for the enact- 
ment of House Joint Resolution 167; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5026. By Mr. BACON: Petition of sundry citizens of River- 
head, Long Island, urging the passage of a constitutional amend- 
ment eliminating the count of aliens for apportionment pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5027. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Long Island, urging 
the enactment of the Robsion-Capper bill for the establishment 
of a national department of education; to the Committee on 
Education. 

5028. Also, petition of the New York Post of the Society of 
American Military Engineers, urging the enactment of legislation 
in respect to placing peace-time orders for vital items of equip- 
ment, munitions, and accessories for military service; and 
making suggestions for more adequate promotion system for offi- 
cers of the Army ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

5029. By Mr. BLACKBURN: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Scott County, Ky., praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for increased pensions for Spanish War veterans, etc.; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 
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5030. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, opposing the calling of an international conference by the 
President of the United States, or the acceptance by him of an 
invitation to participate in such a conference, for the purpose 
of revising the present calendar, unless a proviso be attached 
thereto, definitely guaranteeing the. preservation of the con- 
tinuity of the weekly cycle without the insertion of the blank 
days; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5031. By Mr. BOYLAN: Letter from the Junior League of 
New York City, indorsing House bill 9042 to appropriate 
$75,000 to provide Braille books for the adult blind; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

5032. Also, resolution adopted by the New York State Phar- 
maceutical Association favoring the Parker bill, H. R. 3142; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5083. By Mr. CARLEY: Petition signed by citizens of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., asking enactment of legislation increasing pensions 
of veterans of war with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5034. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of George J. Rausch 
and 64 other citizens of the tenth congressional district of 
Illinois in favor of House bill 2562 to provide increased pen- 
sions for veterans of the Spanish-American War period; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5035. By Mr. CONNOLLY: Petition on behalf of the joint 
executive committee on the improvement of the harbor of 
Philadelphia and the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers, protest- 
ing against the construction of a bridge across the Delaware 
River from Wilmington to the New Jersey side of the river, as 
provided for in Senate bill 1498; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

5036. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of the city 
council of the city of Janesville, Wis., urging the passage of 
House bill 2562 to increase pensions of Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5037. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of many citizens of Los An- 
geles County, Calif., favoring increased pensions for Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5038. Also, petition of 42 citizens of Kern County, Calif., 
earnestly requesting and urging our Representatives in Congress 
to. do their utmost to safeguard the liberties of America, in the 
manner set forth in said petition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5039. By Mr. DUNBAR: Petition of James E. Johnson and 
other citizens of Crawford County, Ind., urging early action on 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing further relief 
for veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

5040. By Mr. ESTEP: Petition of the general traffic commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, Pa., opposing 
passage of Senate Joint Resolution 121; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

5041. By Mr. FREPMAN: Resolution of Board of Aldermen 
of the city of New Haven, Conn., requesting Congress to take 
favorable action on House Joint Resolution 167 directing the 
President to proclaim October 11 of each year as General Pu- 
laski memorial day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5042. Also, petition of citizens of Willimantic, Conn., urging 
support and passage of the National Tribune’s Civil War pen- 
sion bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5043. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of the Friends 
of our Native Landscape, to promote the preservation of all 
publicly owned lands of economic and scenic value that stretch 
from International Falls to Lake Superior, as a national forest 
and a national and international wilderness park; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, 

5044. Also, petition of Illinois State Federation Post Office 
Clerks, indorsing House bill 6603 to provide a 44-hour week for 
the employees in the Postal Service; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

5045. Also, petition of the Oklahoma Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, urging support of the so-called Capper-Kelly fair trade 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5046. Also, petition of Castle Point Post, No. 1542, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, Castle Point, N. Y., urg- 
ing support of House bill 7825; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

5047. Also, petition of the Apela Indian Club, of Tulsa, Okla., 
in opposition to House bill 7963, the court of Indian claims act ; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

5048. Also, petition of the general manager of the Brazos 
River conservation and reclamation district, Austin, Tex., urging 
support of House bill 9835; also expressions in favor of national 
policy of water conservation and flood control adopted by an 
interstate conference in Nebraska; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 
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5049, Also, petition of Hugh Smith Chapter, No. 17, Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War, Castle Point, N. Y., urg- 
ing support of House bill 7825; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

5050. By Mr. GLOVER: Petition of citizens of Lincoln County, 
urging the passage of House bill 2562 granting an increase of 
pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

5051. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of a number of citizens of 
Whatcom County, Wash., urging increased rates of pension for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5052. By Mr. HALL of Illinois: Petition of John BH. Wylie 
and 72 other residents of Lincoln, Logan County, UL, advocating 
an increase of pension for Spanish-American War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

5053. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of voters of Hillsboro and 
Washington County, Oreg.; to the Committee on Pensions, 

5054. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Tacoma, Wash., advocating the passage of pending 
legislation increasing rate of pension for veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; also resolution adopted by Pile Drivers” Union, 
Local No. 2424, Tacoma, Wash., favoring same legislation; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5055. By Mr. KOPP: Petition of O. Hopson and many other 
residents of Keokuk, Iowa, urging the enactment of more liberal 
legislation for veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5056. By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: Petition of L. L. 
Bain, of Norfolk, Va., and others, asking speedy passage of 
ae bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

5057. Also, petition of Edwin B. Schmucker, of 823 Shirley 
Avenue, Norfolk, Va., and others, asking speedy passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5058, Also, petition of Fred M. Tyree, of Norfolk, Va., and 
others, asking speedy passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5059. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of George E. Suess and 22 
other substitute letter carriers of Grand Rapids, Mich., recom- 
mending the enactment by Congress of House bills 3087 and 
1228; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

5060. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of citizens of Monroe 
County, Mich., favoring the passage of House bill 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5061. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of BE. E. McCauslen, jr., 
Steubenyille, Ohio, and 39 other residents of that city, asking 
for the passage of the Spanish War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5062, By Mr. NEWHALL: Petition of sundry citizens of Ken- 
ton County, Ky., urging the enactment of a Civil War pension 
bill carrying the rates proposed by the National Tribune, in 
order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering vet- 
igre and the widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

5063. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of Lehigh County Humane 
Society, Animal Protection Bureau, and Maryland Anti-Vivisec- 
tion Society, indorsing House bill 7884, against the vivisection of 
dogs; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5064. Also, petition of Ernest L. Humes, 202 Sip Avenue, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., et al, urging action on House bili 2562; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

5065. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Castle Point Post, No. 1542, Veterans of Foreign Wars, United 
States veterans’ hospital, Castle Point, N. Y., favoring the 
passage of the Rankin bill, H. R. 7825; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5066. Also, petition of Edward A. Fleming, M. D., president 
Medical Society, County of Queens, New York City, protesting 
against the Williamson bill omitting doctors’ 6 quarts from 
regulation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5067. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolution of the 
New York Post, Society of American Military Engineers, in 
support of legislation authorizing War Department to place 
educational peace-time orders; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

5068. Also, resolution of the New York Post, Society of Amer- 
ican Military Engineers, suggesting revision of promotion sys- 
tem for officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
and Coast and Geodetic Survey; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

5069. By Mr. QUAYLE: Petition of the New York State 
Pharmaceutical Association, favoring the passage of House bill 
3142; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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5070. Also, petition of Thomas F. Roach, of the Fitzsimons 
General Hospital, Denver, Colo., favoring the passage of the 
Rankin bill; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

5071. Also, petition of Patrick J. Ryan, of the United States 
veterans’ hospital, Castle Point, N. Y., favoring the passage of 
the Rankin bill; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

5072. Also, petition of William F. Scannekk Chapter, No. 6, 
S. A. V., Liberty, N. X., favoring the passage of House bill 8134, 
Senate bill 860, and the Rankin bill; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5073. By Mr. SCHNEIDER: Petition of voters of Appleton, 
Wis., urging that the Civil War pension bill earrying the rates 
proposed by the National Tribune be brought to a vote promptly ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5074. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of Woman’s Civic Club, of 
Warroad, Minn., Mrs. P. W. Chase, secretary, urging enactment 
in this session of Congress of the Jones-Cooper bill to assist 
in lowering infant death rate; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

5075. Also, petition of C. M. Ness, A. R. Olsted, and 27 other 
residents of Erskine, Minn., supporting the President’s attitude 
toward the London conference in the interest of the reduction 
of armaments and movement toward world peace; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

5076. Also, petition of Fisher Chapter, Isaak Walton League, 
Henry J. Widenhoefer, secretary, urging the passage of House 
bill 6981, the purpose of which is to save the Superior National 
Forest; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

5077. Also, petition of the Simonson-Butcher Post, No. 26, at 
Ada, Minn., unanimously in favor of immediate passage of House 
bill 2562, increasing pension rates to veterans of Spanish-Ameri- 
can War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5078, Also, petition of A. Remark, Lioyd J. Hetland, and 53 
other citizens of Ada, Minn., urging the Congress to enact House 
bill 2562, to increase pension rates for veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5079. By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: Petition of 70 residents of 
Cook County, IIL, urging the enactment of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5080. Also, petition of Delmar E. Lee and 72 other residents 
of Robbins, Ill., urging the enactment of eaiail rates of pen- 
sions for the men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5081. By Mr. SWICK: Petition of Mrs, E. J. Shremp, presi- 
dent, and Mrs. D. A. Kornnel, secretary Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Rochester, Beaver County, Pa., urging the 
enactment of a law for the Federal supervision of motion pic- 
tures, establishing higher standards for films that are to be 
licensed for interstate and international commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

5082. By Mr. SWING: Petition of 404 residents of the eley- 
enth congressional district of California, in support of House 
bill 7884, to prohibit experiments upon living dogs; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

5083. Also, petition of 78 residents of Fullerton, Calif., urging 
the restriction of foreign immigration—particularly common 
labor from Mexico; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

5084. By Mr. WHITEHEAD: Petition of William H. Ring- 
staff and others, of Danville, Va., urging the enactment of House 
bill 2562, for increase of pensions to Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 


Wenonespay, February 26, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1980) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will eall the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Brookhart 
Ashurst Broussard 
Baird Capper 
Barkley Caraway 
Bingham Connally 
Black Copeland 
Blaine Couzens 
Blease Cutting 
Borah Dale 
Bratton Dill 


Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Glenn 


off 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 


Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastin, 
Hatfiel 
Hayde 
ayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
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Townsend 
Trammell 


Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 

Kean 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McNary 
Metca 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 


Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Moses Robsion, Ky. 
Norbeck Schall Thomas, Okla. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine] is necessarily detained from the Sen- 
ate by illness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep], who are delegates from the United States 
to the Naval Arms Conference meeting in London, England. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Surpsteap] is unavoidably 
absent. This announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of New Jersey, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


Joint Resolution 1, Laws of 1930—Assembly Joint Resolution 2 
SraTp or New JERSEY. 


Introduced January 20, 1930, by Mr. Bucino. Referred to Committee 
on Federal Relations 


Assembly joint resolution urging the Congress of the United States of 
America to authorize and direct the United States Shipping Board 
to sell all those properties situated in the city of Hoboken, N. J., 
consisting of docks, piers, warehouses, wharves, and terminal equip- 
ment and facilities, including all leaseholds, easements, rights of way, 
riparian rights, and other rights, estates and interests therein and 
appurtenant thereto, which were acquired by the proclamation of 
the President of the United States without the assent or approval 
of the State of New Jersey 


Whereas those docks, piers, warehouses, wharves, and terminal equip- 
ment and facilities located In the city of Hoboken, N. J., and belonging 
to the North German Lloyd Dock Co. and the Hamburg-American Line 
Terminal Navigation Co., two private corporations of the State of New 
Jersey, were seized as enemy-owned properties by the United States 
of America shortly after the declaration of war against the Imperial! 
German Government on April 6, 1917, and were thereafter operated by 
the War Department of said United States of America as a port of 
embarkation and for other War Department purposes until January 
1, 1921; and— 

Whereas under the provisions of “An act making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies In appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 28, 1918 (40 Stat. 459), the 
President was 

“Authorized to acquire the title to the docks, piers, warehouses, 
wharves, and terminal equipment and facilities on the Hudson River 
now owned by the North German Lloyd Dock Co. and the Hamburg- 
American Line Terminal & Navigation Co., two corporations of the 
State of New Jersey, if he shall deem it necessary for the national 
security and defense: Provided, That if such property can not be pro- 
cured by purchase then the President is authorized and empowered 
to take over for the United States the immediate possession and title 
thereof. If any such property shall be taken over as aforesaid, the 
United States shall make just compensation therefor to be determined 
by the President. Upon taking over of said property by the President, 
as aforesaid, the title to all such property so taken over shall imme 
diately vest in the United States: Provided further, That section 355 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States shall not apply to any 
expenditures herein or hereafter authorized in connection with the 
property acquired”; and 

Whereas by proclamation dated June 28, 1918 (40 Stat. 1804), after 
reciting foregoing provision of law and pursuant thereto, the President 
declared— 

“ Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President * * © do hereby 
determine and declare that the acquisition of title to the foregoing 
doeks, piers, warehouses, wharves, and terminal equipment and facili- 
ties is necessary for the national security and defense, and I do hereby 
take over for the United States of America the immediate possession and 
title thereof, including all leaseholds, easements, rights of way, riparian 
rights and other rights, estates and interests therein or appurtenant 
thereto. 

“Just compensation for the property hereby taken over will be here- 
after determined and paid”; and 

Whereas by proclamation dated December 8, 1918 (40 Stat. 1914), 
after reciting the act of March 28, 1918, and his en ae of June 
28, 1918, the President declared— 
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“ Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President * * * do hereby 
determine and declare that the just compensation for the property in 
and by the said proclamation of June 28, 1918, expropriated for the 
United States of America is the sum of $7,146,583; and I do hereby 
order and direct that compensation for the same, aggregating said 
amount of $7,146,583, be made out of the money appropriated by the 
act approved December 15, 1917, entitled ‘An act making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, and for other purposes’ * * œ to the parties and in 
the amounts set forth in the schedule marked A, hereto annexed; 
7 . . 

“And I do hereby further order, direct, and require under the author- 
ity delegated to me by section 6, subsection c, of the trading with the 
enemy act, approved October 6, 1917, that the sum of money specified 
in said schedule which I determined to be payable to the North German 
Lloyd, a corporation of the free and Hanseatic city of Bremen in the 
German Empire, be paid over to the Alien Property Custodian appointed 
under the provisions of said trading with the enemy act, the same to 
be held by him subject to the provisions of the said act. 

* . >. . . . . 
SCHEDULE A 
“ . > > . . 7 

“I. In respect of the following property: 

(Here follows a description by metes and bounds of the property of 
the Hamburg-American Line Terminal & Navigation Co., which was 


expropriated.) 
+ . > . . > . 


“To the Hamburg-American Line Terminal & Navigation Co., a cor- 
poration of the State of New Jersey, the sum of $2,314,887, to be paid 
to said Hamburg-American Line Terminal & Navigation Co. upon satis- 
faction of the record of all liens by way of mortgage, judgment, or 
otherwise existing on, and all taxes and assessments due and exigible 
upon the foregoing premises, or any part thereof, and the 28th day of 
June, 1918. 

“IIL In respect of the following properties: 

(Here follows a description by metes and bounds of the properties of 


the North German Lloyd Dock Co. which were expropriated.) 
* * . + . e . 


“To the North German Lioyd Dock Co., a corporation of the State 
of New Jersey, in respect of its reversion, the sum of $1, 

“To the North German Lloyd, a corporation of the free and Han- 
seatic city of Bremen tn the German Empire, $4,831,705, less $47,500, 
interest paid to the said Prudential Life Insurance Co. of America on 
account of the obligation of sald North German Lloyd, namely, $4,784,- 
205 to be paid to A. Mitchell Palmer, Alien Property Custodian, ap- 
pointed under the provisions of the trading with the enemy act, the 
same to be held by him subject to the provisions of said act, as directed 
in the foregoing and annexed proclamation said sum of $4,784,205 to 
be chargeable with the payment and satisfaction of all liens, by way 
of mortgage, judgment, or otherwise, existing on, and all taxes and 
assessments due and exigible on, the foregoing premises or any part 
thereof, on the 28th day of June, 1918"; and 

Whereas the War Department retained custody and control of these 
properties and operated them as an instrumentality of that department 
until the enactment by Congress of the Jones shipping bill, approved 
June 5, 1920 (41 Stat. 994, ch. 250, sec. 17), which’ specifically 
turned these properties over to the United States Shipping Board for 
operation as part of its facilities. As contained in the United States 
Code , Annotated, title 46—Sbipping, section 875, page 307, the last 
legislative enactment regarding these properties reads as follows: 

“The board is authorized and directed to take over on January 
1, 1921, the possession and control of, and to maintain and develop 
all docks, piers, warehouses, wharves, and terminal equipment and 
facilities, including all leaseholds, easements, rights of way, ripa- 
rian rights and other rights, estates, and interests therein or ap- 
purtenant thereto, acquired by the President by or under the act 
entitled ‘An act making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal 
years, on account of war expenses, and for other purposes,’ approved 
March 28, 1918. 

“The possession and control of such other docks, piers, warehouses, 
wharves, and terminals, equipment, and facilities, or parts thereof, in- 
cluding all leasehold easements, rights of way, riparian rights, estates 
or interests therein or appurtenant thereto which were acquired by the 
War Department or the Navy Department for military or naval pur- 
poses during the war emergency may be transferred by the President to 
the board whenever the President deems such transfer to be for the 
best interest of the United States. i 

“The President may at any time he deems it necessary, by order set- 
ting out the need therefor and fixing the period of such need, permit or 
transfer the possession and control of any part of the property taken 
over by or transferred to the board under this section to the War 
Department or the Navy Department for their needs, and when In the 
opinion of the President such need therefor ceases the possession and 
control of such property shall revert to the board. 

“ None of such property shall be sold except as may be provided by 
law"; and 
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Whereas the expropriation of title to these properties by the United 
States of America, as aforesaid, and the assumption of control thereover 
were done without the consent of the State of New Jersey and over the 
protest of the city of Hoboken; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States of America has, both 
while these properties were controlled and operated by the War Depart- 
ment as an instrumentality thereof and while the same have been under 
the control and operation of the United States Shipping Board, refused 
to pay taxes thereon to the city of Hoboken, the county of Hudson, or 
the State of New Jersey, or to reimburse either of them in any manner 
for loss of taxes sustained thereon; and 

Whereas numerous efforts have been made by the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from New Jersey during the last several sessions 
of same to have legislation passed by the Congress to give the city of 
Hoboken relief from its loss of taxes on these properties; and 

Whereas heretofore all efforts in this behalf have failed; and 

Whereas on November 18, 1929, Hon. Oscar L, Aur per HEIDE, a Rep- 
resentative in the Congress from the eleventh congressional district of the 
State of New Jersey, introduced in the House of Representatives in the 
Seventy-first Congress, first session, H. R. 5273, and on December 18, 
1929, the Hon. Haminron F, Kwan, a United States Senator from the 
State of New Jersey, introduced in the Senate in the same Congress and 
same session S. 2757, identical bills, both providing that the United 
States Shipping Board be authorized and directed, for and on behalf of 
the United States, to sell these properties for the highest cash price, 
either in their entirety or in separate parcels, either by auction or by 
acceptance of sealed bids; and 

Whereas the United States Shipping Board, through its chairman, the 
Hon. T. V. O'Connor, has indicated that it will recommend passage of 
these aforesaid bills and will approve the sale of the properties pursu- 
ant thereto; and 

Whereas the continued nonpayment of taxes of these properties works 
a hardship on the taxpayers of said city of Hoboken and deprives the 
county of Hudson and the State of New Jersey of their share of the fair 
and reasonable taxes which these properties should bear; and 

Whereas it is believed the above-mentioned measures now pending in 
Congress have excellent chances of passage during the present session : 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and General Assembly of the State of New 
Jersey, 1. That the Congress of the United States be, and it is hereby, 
respectfully urged to enact appropriate legislation at the earliest prac- 
ticable date authorizing and directing the United States Shipping Board 
to sell all those certain properties situated in the city of Hoboken, N. J., 
consisting of docks, piers, warehouses, wharves, and terminal equipment 
and facilities, including all leaseholds, easements, rights of way, riparian 
rights and other rights, estates and interests therein or appurtenant 
thereto, which were acquired by the proclamation of the President of the 
United States, without the assent or approval of the State of New Jer- 
sey, under the provisions of an act of Congress, entitled “An act making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of 
War expenses, and for other purposes,” approved March 28, 1918, and 
acts amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto; such appropriate 
legislation being provided for in H. R. 5273 (Tist Cong., Ist sess.), 
introduced in the House of Representatives on November 18, 1929, 
by Hon. Oscar L. Avr pea HEIDE, a Representative in the Congress 
from the eleventh congressional district of the State of New Jer- 
sey, and 8. 2757, introduced in the Senate of the United States on De- 
cember 18, 1929, by Hon, Hamivron F. Kray, a United States Senator 
from the State of New Jersey, both being entitled “A bill to authorize 
and direct the United States Shipping Board to sell certain property of 
the United States situated in the city of Hoboken, N. J.." and both pro- 
viding that the said properties be sold, under the terms of said legisla- 
tion, in order that they may be returned to the tax ratables of said city 
of Hoboken. 

2. That in addition to the official notification of the passage of this 
resolution, the secretary of the State of New Jersey furnished certified 
copies of this resolution to each of the following officials of the United 
States: The President, the Vice President, the clerk of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, the two United States Senators from New Jersey, 
to the several Representatives in Congress from this State, the chair- 
man of the United States Shipping Board, the chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee of the United States Senate, and the chairman of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 

8. This joint resolution shall take effect immediately, 

Approved February 24, 1930, 


Stare or New JRRSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATS. 
I, Joseph F. S. Fitzpatrick, secretary of state of the State of New 
Jersey, do hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy of a joint 
resolution passed by the legislature of this State, and approved by the 
governor, the 24th day of February, A. D. 1930, as taken from and 
compared with the original now on file in my office. 
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In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 
official seal at Trenton, this 25th day of February, 1930. 
[SBAL.] Josera F, S. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. JONES presented resolutions adopted by the Associated 
Women Students of the State College of Washington, of Pull- 
man; the Cashmere Woman's Club, of Cashmere; the Pullman 
Woman's Club, of Pullman; the Tampico Woman's Club, of 
Yakima; the Fortnightly Club of Pullman, of Pullman; the 
Woman's Club of Tacoma, of Tacoma; the Garfield Woman’s 

` Club, of Garfield; the Women’s Club of Parker, of Parker; 
the Auburn Woman's Club, of Auburn; the Aloha Club, of 
Tacoma; the Everett Current Events Club, of Everett; the 
Kensington Club, of Clarkston; the Narcissa Whitman Club, of 
Asotin; the Wauna Club, of Asotin; the Walla Walla Art Club, 
of Walla Walla; the Half Moon Woman's Club, of Buckeye; 
the St. Helens Club, of Chehalis; the Woman's Club of Stella, 
of Stella; the Wednesday Club, of Spokane; the Woman’s Club, 
of White Bluffs; the Civic Improvement League, of Brewster ; 
the Social and Study Club, of Everett; the Philomathie Club, 
of Waterville; the Athenaeum Ciub, of Spokane; the Naches 
Heights Woman’s Club, of Yakima; the Sunnyside Woman's 
Club, of Sunnyside; the Thorp Home Economics Club, of 
Thorp; the Woman’s Rural Club of Wynooche Valley, of Monte- 
sano; the Napayine Woman’s Club, of Napavine; the Classic 
Culture Club, of Seattle; the Pullman Historical Club, of Pull- 
man; the Round Robin Study Club, of Longview; the Delphian 
Culture Club, of Walla Walla; the Lowell Progressive Club, of 
Lowell; the Alpha Study Club, of Tacoma; the Cary Club, of 
Tacoma; the Longview Century Club, of Longview; the Long- 
view Woman’s Club, of Longyiew; the Chekola Community 
Club, of Yakima; the Women’s Educational Club, of Walla 
Walla; the Seattle Club, of Seattle; the Woman's Club, of 
Ritzville; the Vancouver Woman’s Club, of Vancouver; the 
Woman's Club of Kelso, of Kelso; the Chewelah Woman’s 


Club, of Chewelah; the Elizabeth Forrest Day Club, of Dayton; 
the Sage Bush Sisters, of Grandview; the Athenarum Club, 
of Wapato; the Ahtanum Women’s Club, of Yakima; the Cur- 
rent Events Club, of Spokane; the Sorosis Club, of Seattle; 
the Seattle Council of Administrative Women in Education, of 
Seattle; the Athenaeum Club, of Colville; The Coterie, of 
Seattle; the Woman’s Progress Club of Wiley, of Yakima; the 


Grade Teachers’ Club of Seattle; the Tuesday Study Club of 
Tukwila, of Tukwila; the Pasco Woman's Club, of Pasco; 
the Book Club, of North Bend; the Queen Anne Fortnightly, 
of Seattle; the Kalama Woman’s Club, of Kalama; the Mon- 
roe Advance Club, of Monroe; the Reardon Woman’s Club, of 
Reardon; the Woman’s Progressive Club, of Sprague; the 
Ingleside Club, of Pullman; the Woman's Club, of Lind; the 
Review Club, of Aberdeen; the Ladies’ Grotto Club, of Seattle; 
the P. L. F. Club, of Peshastin; the Northeastern District 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; the Cultus Club, of Endicott; 
the Fortnightly Club, of Eatonville; the Xenodican Club, of 
Palouse; the Leavenworth Woman’s Club, of Leavenworth; 
the North End Progressive Club, of Seattle; the Euclid Home- 
makers’ Club, of Grandview; the Sacajawea Club, of Clarks- 
ton; the Manito Study Club, of Spokane; the Swastika Club, 
of Centralia; the Washougal Woman’s Club, of Washougal; 
the Snoqualmie Falls Woman's Club, of Snoqualmie Falls; the 
Woman’s Tuesday Club, of Seattle; the Women’s Club, of 
Olympia; the Women’s Civie Club, of Arlington; the Monday 
Civic Club, of Tacoma; the Progressive Club, of Waitsburg; 
the Progressive Literary Club, of Hoquiam; the Fortnightly 
Study Club, of Dayenport; the Outlook Club, of White Swan; 
the Cosmopolitan Club, of Snohomish; the White Salmon 
Woman's Club, of White Salmon; the Friday Club, of Ellens- 
burg; the Literary Civic Club, of Pe Ell; the Skokomish Home 
Economies Club, of Shelton; the Woman's Club of Sumas, of 
Sumas; the Get-Together Club, of Manette; the S. G. C. of 
Redmond; the Fine Arts Club, of Everett; the Avon Study 
Club, of Tacoma ; the Home Study Club, of Tenino; the Pateros 
Civic League, of Pateros; the Arequipa Club, of Tacoma; the 
Presidents Council, of Spokane; the Woman’s Study Club, of 
Woodland; the Pennsylvania Study Club, of Seattle; the 
Illahee Study Club, of Tacoma; the Klickitat Woman’s Club, 
of Klickitat; the Lowell Book Club, of Lowell; the Omak Coun- 
try Club, of Omak; the Ladies’ Literary Club, of Spokane; 
the Russell Creek Home and Community Club, of Walla Walla; 
the Young Mothers’ Club, of Aberdeen; the Davenport Study 
Club, of Davenport; the Woman’s Club, of Prosser; the 
Rosalma Club, of Yakima; the Ladies’ Fortnightly Club, of 
Gig Harbor; the Tacoma Woman's Study Club, of Tacoma; 
the Snoqualmie Valley Study Club, of Fall City; the Rosalia 
Study Club, of Rosalia; the Cosmopolitan Club, of Tacoma; 
the Seattle Welchwoman’s Club, of Seattle; the Woman's As- 
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sociation, of Goldendale; the Seattle Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, of Seattle; the Nisiniaha Club, of Cosmopolis; the Tili- 
cum Club, of Cheney; the Victoria Martin Lodge, No. 282, 
Order Daughters of St. George, of Seattle; the Woman’s Club, 
of Neppel; the “ Decouvrir,’ of Seattle; the Women's Com- 
munity Club, of Lamont; the Woman's. Book Club, of Everett; 
the Women’s Advancement Club, of Zillah; the Nokomis Club, 
of Redmond; the Fortnightly Study Club, of Spokane; the 
Tuesday Study Club, of Tacoma; the Lyle Woman’s Club, of 
Lyle; the First Washington Chapter Service Star Legion, of 
Spokane; the Woman’s Club of Spokane, of Spokane; the Michi- 
gan Club; the Progressive Democratic Club, of Spokane; the 
Sorosis Club of Spokane, of Spokane; the Clara Barton For- 
tress, No. 6, N. D. of the G. A. R., of Spokane; The Questers, 
of Spokane; the Jewish Council of Women, of Spokane; the 
Gordon Chapter, Daughters of the British Empire in the United 
States, of Spokane; and the Clionian Club, of Seattle, all 
branches of the Federation of Women’s Clubs in the State of 
Washington, favoring the prompt ratification of the proposed 
World Court protocol, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Calvert, Tex., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was ordered 
to lie on the table, 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented a resolution adopted by the 
Common Council of the City of Saginaw, Mich., favoring the 
passage of legislation for the appropriate observance and com- 
memoration of October 11 of each year in honor of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary War hero, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Library. 


PERMANENT NATIONAL VETERANS’ COUNCIL 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, a new and important 
group of executives of veterans’ organizations came together yes- 
terday at Washington. It is a cross section of the country’s 
practical patriotism speaking through the chosen leaders of 
American yeterans. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp a brief statement of the form and purposes of the Per- 
manent National Veterans’ Council. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Gen, Edwin J. Foster, commander in chief Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, who was elected to-day chairman of the Permanent National Vet- 
erans’ Council, consisting of the national commanders and commanders 
in chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, United Spanish War Vet: 
erans, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, and the Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War, issued the following statement as 
to the purposes and aims of the new organization: 

“The council is organized for the love of the country and the mutual 
benefit of all veterans of all wars. In doing this our purpose is to 
coordinate our activities in fundamentals. 

“The veterans of all organizations have the same basic viewpoint on 
matters of national defense, disarmament, and the adequate relief for 
the disabled and the needy, and it is to this end that our council will 
meet periodically to discuss and coordinate our activities. 

“The council is organizing for these particular purposes only, and 
for no other,” 

Those present at the meeting were: Gen. Edwin J. Foster, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., commander in chief of the Grand Army of the Republic; 
Col. Rice W. Means, representing the commander in chief of the United 
Spanish War Veterans; Fred W, Green, of Ionia, Mich.; Hezekiah N. 
Duff, Lansing, Mich., commander in chief of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States; and William J. Murphy, of Santa Ana, 
Calif., national commander of the Disabled American Veterans of the 
World War. 

The following permanent officers of the council were elected: Gen. 
Edwin J. Foster (Grand Army of the Republic), permanent chairman; 
William J. Murphy (Disabled American Veterans), vice chairman; 
Edwin 8. Bettelheim, jr. (Veterans of Foreign Wars), secretary, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BLACK, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 517) for the relief of Arch L. Gregg, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 223) 
thereon. 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 8143) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the Black River at or 
near Pocahontas, Ark. (Rept. No. 224) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 8423) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota, or any political subdivision thereof, to con- 
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struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Topeka, Minn, (Rept. No. 225). 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8559) to 
authorize the incorporated town of Cordova, Alaska, to issue 
bonds for the construction of a trunk sewer system and a bulk- 
head or retaining wall, and for other purposes, reported it with- 
out amendment. 

Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1748) for the relief of the Lakeside 
Country Club, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 226) thereon. 

Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
to which was referred the bill (S..2113) to aid in effectuating 
the purposes of the Federal laws for promotion of vocational 
agriculture, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 227) thereon. 

Mr. McMASTER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 7881) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to erect a monument as a memorial to the 
deceased Indian chiefs and ex-service men of the Cheyenne 
River Sioux Tribe of Indians, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 228) thereon. 


CODIFICATION 


Mr. BORAH. From the Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
report back favorably with an amendment the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 223) to provide for the expenses of participation 
by the United States in the International Conference for the 
Codification of International Law in 1930. The amendment 
substitutes $25,000 for $50,000. 
tion of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was, on page 1, line 3, after the words 
“sum of,” to strike out “ $50,000" and insert “$25,000,” so as 
to make the joint resolution read: 


Resoived, etc., That the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the expenses 
of participation by the United States by means of delegates to be ap- 
pointed by the President in the International Conference for the Codifi- 
cation of International Law, to be convened at The Hague in March, 
1930, including travel and subsistence or per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence (notwithstanding the provisions of any other act), compensation 
of employees, stenographiec, and other services in the District of Colum- 
bia or elsewhere by contract if deemed necessary, rent of offices, pur- 
chase of necessary books and documents, printing and binding, official 
cards, and such other expenses as may be authorized by the Secretary 
of State. 


OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


I ask for the present considera- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were placed on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 3716) granting a pension to Bertha Hart (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3717) to authorize the sale of certain lands to the 
city of Portiand for the protection of the sources of its water 
supply ; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 3718) granting a pension to Emma L. Arant (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3719) granting an increase of pension to Minnie 
R. Commons (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GRUNDY: 

A bill (S. 3720) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
Campion (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GRUNDY (for Mr. Rrep): 

A bill (S. 3721) for the relief of the Valley Forge Military 
Academy (Inc.) ; 
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A bill (S. 3722) to provide for the commemoration of the fight 
at Jumonyille Camp, Pa.; and 

A bill (S. 3723) to provide for the commemoration of the 
Battle of Fort Necessity, Pa.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3724) for the relief of James G. Gott; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3725) for the payment of claims of citizens of the 
United States against the Republic of Mexico; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 7 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3726) for the relief of the owner of the American 
steam tug Charies Runyon; 

A bill (S. 3727) for the relief of the owners of cargo laden 
aboard the United States transport Florence Luckenbach on or 
about December 27, 1918; and 

A bill (S. 3728) for the relief of the owner of barge Consoli- 
dation Coastwise No. 10; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

A bill (S. 3729) for the relief of Harold E. Mitchell; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

A bill (S. 3730) granting a pension to William W. Merritt; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3731) granting a pension to Anna R. Unger (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3732) granting an inerease of pension to Alice 
Howard (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 3733) granting an increase of pension to Anna P. 
Faller (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S- 3734) to authorize appropriations for Field Artil- 
lery instruction activities ; and 

A bill (S. 3735) to authorize appropriations for instruction 
activities of the Infantry, Cavalry, and Coast Artillery; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 3786) granting an increase of pension to Matilda 
A. Riggs (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Messrs. CUTTING, Brarron, Asuurst, HAYDEN, SHEPPARD, 
and CONNALLY: 

A bill (S. 3737) to authorize the coinage of silver 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Gadsden Purchase; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 3738) to authorize the Secretary of War to lend 
War Department equipment for use at the Twelfth National Con- 
vention of the American Legion at Boston, Mass., during the 
month of October, 1930; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

A bill (S. 3739) granting a pension to Joseph V. Carder; and 

A bill (S. 3740) granting an increase of pension to Burnham 
Gibson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3741) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the South Fork 
= the Cumberland Riyer at or near Burnside, Pulaski County, 

£y. ; 

A bill (S. 3742) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland 
River at or near Burnside, Pulaski County, Ky. ; 

A bill (S. 3743) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland 
River at or near Canton, Ky.; 

A bill (S. 3744) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Tennessee 
River at or near Eggners Ferry, Ky.; 

A bill (S. 8745) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland 
River at or near Smithland, Ky.; 

A bill (S, 3746) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near Maysville, Ky.; and 

A bill (S. 3747) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Tennessee 
River at or near the mouth of Clarks River; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

| A bill (S. 3748) granting a pension to Lilly Long (with ac- 

companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. GRUNDY (for Mr, Reep) : 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 145) to promote peace and to 
equalize the burdens and to minimize the profits of war; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

On motion of Mr. Frazier, the Committee on Indian Affairs 
was discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5672) to abolish the Papago Saguaro National Monument, Ariz., 
to provide for the disposition of certain lands therein for park 
and recreational uses, and for other purposes, and it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


On page 160, line 16, in Title I, Schedule 10, flax, hemp, jute, and 
manufactures of, in paragraph 1001, strike out the words “ 1% cents per 
pound ” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ or,” and in line 18, strike 
out the words “1 cent” and insert in lieu thereof the words “1% 
cents,” so that the paragraph will read: 

“Par. 1001, Flax straw, $3 per ton; flax, not hackled, or flax, hackled, 
including ‘dressed line,” 3 cents per pound; flax tow, flax nolls, and 
crin vegetal, twisted or not twisted, 134 cents per pound; hemp and 
hemp tow, 144 cents per pound; hackled hemp, 3 cents per pound.” 


Mr. ODDIE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


On page 261, after line 10, insert the following new paragraph: 

“Pan. —. Enameled upholstery leather, and bag, strap, and case 
leather, all the foregoing made from hides or skins of cattle of the 
bovine species.” 


Mr. WAGNER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- | 


posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


On page 269, after line 3, to insert the following new paragraph: 

“ Pan.—. Spices and spice seeds: 

“(1) Cassia, cassia buds, and cassia vera; cloves; clove stems; 
cinnamon and cinnamon chips; ginger root, not preserved or candied; 
mace; nutmegs; black or white pepper; and pimento (allspice); all the 
foregoing, if unground ; 

“(2) anise; caraway; cardamom; coriander; cummin ; and fennel.” 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


At an appropriate place insert the following as a separate section: 

“The Secretary of Commerce is hereby directed to cause to be col- 
lected for the several customs districts statistics showing the move- 
ment of commerce through the ports in such districts in such manner 
as will indicate whether industries enjoying high protection under the 
tariff laws of the United States are utilizing American vessels to the 
greatest possible extent or are preferring foreign yessels, and to submit 
a report thereon annually to Congress.” 

Also, on page 192, line 14, to strike out, commencing with the words 
“plain basic paper,” down to and including the words “ad valorem," 
on line 24, and to insert in lieu thereof “plain basic paper for albu- 
menizing, sensitizing, baryta coating, or for photographic processes by 
using solar or artificial light, 3 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad 
valorem; albumenized or sensitized paper or paper otherwise surface 
coated for photographic purposes, 3 cents per pound and 20 per cent 
ad valorem,” 


THE CATAWBA INDIANS OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. BLEASH. Mr. President, I submit a resolution which 
I ask may be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The resolution (S. Res. 217) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, as follows: 

Whereas there is located on the Catawba River, 11 miles east of Rock 
Hill, S. C., the Catawba Indian Reservation, consisting of 652 acres of 
land, the tribe consisting of 38 families, 41 men, 38 women, and 93 
children, making 172 Indians all told: Be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs be authorized and 
requested to investigate the conditions of the said Catawba Indians 
and report thereon with such recommendations as the committee may 
deem best for the interests of this tribe. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I also ask that a pamphlet 
containing a short history, together with three letters relating 
to those Indians, may be printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

There being no objection, the pamphlet and letters were 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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HISTORY AND CONDITION OF THE CATAWÐA INDIANS oF SOUTH CAROLINA 
By H. Lewis Scaife, instructor of English, Trinity Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


INTRODUCTORY 


On the banks of the Catawba River, in York County, S. C., the sur- 
vivyors of the once powerful Catawba Nation still linger on ancestral 
ground. Though surrounded by influences which should be civilizing, 
they are no more fortunate than fellow tribes that were long ago driven 
to more primitive abodes. Perhaps the Catawba Indians are expected 
to voluntarily take advantage of opportunities within their reach, but 
is this not overestimating the capacity of an “ inferior’ people, when the 
Caucasian race itself must be spurred to self-improvement by compulsory 
education? 

The Catawba Indians present a wonderful example of faithfulness and 
devotion to the American people, but history has never done them justice, 
nor has a full account of them appeared eyen in a newspaper or a maga- 
zine, Indeed, this people, which once made the woods of Carolina ring 
with the war-whoop as they went forth against the enemies of the carly 
settlers, have been allowed to dwindle away unnoticed, until now the very 
fact of the existence of an Indian in South Carolina is, perhaps, not 
generally known, even in counties almost touching the Catawba Reser- 
vation. Recent historians. of South Carolina fail to mention that đe- 
scendants of the earliest known inhabitants of that State still reside 
within its borders, and school children are left in ignorance of this 
interesting fact. But the historians of America might well leave un- 
noticed the Catawba Indians, for, Jet the pen be handled ever so nicely, 
it would leave a blot on the pages of history. When the white man 
appeared, the savage glory of the Catawba Nation at once began to 
decline, the primeval forests were laid low, and the Indians were driven 
from the haunts they loved. The white man brought with him the 
Indian’s death warrant, and the work of extermination has now been 
well-nigh accomplished. Since South Carolina began to be settled in 
1682, the population of the Catawba Nation has been reduced more than 
98 per cent. This tribe has bequeathed its name to the Catawba River; 
if they are allowed to become extinct, may the white man, at least, leave 
it unchanged to perpetuate a nation’s memory; after the posterity of 
one of America’s great aboriginal tribes has ceased, let the Catawba 
River bear the name of this ill-fated people to remind future generations 
of the white man that upon its banks, where factories will stand, an- 
other race,-with no ambition for-civilization, has fished and fought and 
passed away. 

HISTORY 


A recent publication of the Smithsonian Institution (Siouan Tribes 
of the East, by James Mooney) asserts that the origin and meaning 
of the word Catawba are unknown. In 1881 the Bureau of Ethnology 
collected a yocabulary of 10,000 words from the tribe of Indians bearing 
this name, and, after critical examination by experts, their language 
was pronounced unmistakably of Siouan stock, The home of the Sioux 
family is believed to have been at one time In the upper Ohio Valley, 
whente one branch migrated east and the other west, and Mr. Mooney 
says that linguistic evidence indicates that the eastern tribes reached 
the Atlantic slope long before the western reached the plains, 

The historian Schoolcraft, in his Indian Tribes of North America, 
gives the full text of a traditionary account of the Catawba Indians 
which he found fm an old manuscript preserved in the office of secretary 
of state of South Carolina. This document claims that the Catawbas 
were originally a Canadian tribe that was driven from its home by 
the Connewango Indians and the French about the year 1650; after 
telling of temporary settlements of the tribe in Kentucky and Virginia, 
it finally brings them to the Catawba River (Eswa Tavora) in South 
Carolina, where they engage In a fierce battle with the Cherokees, each 
side losing about 1,000 men. After the battle peace is declared, the 
Catawbas agreeing to settle on the northeast side of the river, while 
the Cherokees were to confine themselyes to territory west of Broad 
River (called by the Indians Eswa Huppeday, or Une river), the inter- 
vening country being neutral ground. Nation Ford, one mile north 
of the present reservation, Js named as the scene of hostilities, and it is 
claimed that the Indians heaped up a great pile of stones on the spot 
to commemorate the battle. However, Mr. Mooney, in his Siouan 
Tribes of the East, discredits many of the details of this official paper, 
and he shows that the Catawbas, instead of being driven out of Canada 
in 1650, were found established near their present locality by Juan 
Pardo, a Spanish captain who made an expedition into the interior 
of South Carolina from St. Helena in 1567; he also points out the 
probability of their having been the Gauchule mentioned by De Soto's 
chroniclers. 

At any rate, when South Carolina first began to be settled, the 
Catawba Nation was one of the most powerful and warlike tribes in 
the South. By right of savage manhood they controlled large territories 
in the two Carolinas, and in their strength they could successfully hold 
their ground against such formidable invaders as the Iroquois; while 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico “women trembled at the name of 
Hodenosanne " and the bravest warriors dreaded this foe. The Catawbas 
were not afraid to make expeditions even into the Iroquois country. 
Lawson, who visited the tribe in 1701, speaks of them as a powerful 
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nation, and he tells us that their villages were very thick; Adair states 
that one of their cleared fields extended seven miles, and a later writer 
says that at this time the tribe perhaps numbered 10,000 souls. 

The customs and religious rites of the Catawbas were mostly like 
those of other Indians. Some of both of these, however, seem to have 
been more or less peculiar to themselyes. Schoolcraft mentions that a 
branch of this tribe, which at one time lived near the mouth of Santee 
River, had a practice of binding the heads of their children so as to 
make their foreheads flat and their eyes protrude, which they claimed 
made them better hunters. It might be mentioned here, incidentally, 
that no trace of this practice or any of its hereditary effects can be 
found among them now. To darken their skins they oiled their bodies 
and then exposed them to the sun, Like other tribes, the Catawbas 
practiced the habit of plucking the beard. ‘They used a comb set with 
rattlesnake teeth to scrape the affected part before applying medicines 
in cases of lameness, and scratching the shoulder of a stranger at 
parting was regarded by them as a very great compliment. 

From the earliest times the Catawbas have been kindly disposed 
toward the white settler. They fought for him in the French and 
Indian War; they helped him to secure his independence from Great 
Britain; and more than once they marched under the Colonial fiag 
against their own race. It is true that during the Yamasi war the 
Spaniards incited them to join the other Indian forces to crush the 
English settlers; but from this single instance of hostility the colonists 
must haye suffered little at their hands, for no deeds of violence at- 
tributed directly to them are recorded. The Catawbas made ample 
reparation for their conduct on this occasion, and it was the first and 
last time that they ever revolted against the Carolinians, 

In 1711, Colonel Barnwell, of South Carolina, was sent with a small 
force against the Tuscarora Indians, who had broken up the settlement 
of New Bern which had been made in North Carolina a few years before 
by Baron de Graffenried. More than 100 Catawba warriors accompanied 
Colonel Barnwell, and in prosecuting the expedition several of them were 
killed. 

At the beginning of the French and Indian War Governor Din- 
widdie, of Virginia, appealed to the Catawba Nation for aid. The 
Catawbas promptly agreed to join the colonial forces, but they were 
restrained from doing so by Governor Glenn, of South Carolina, who, 
having at heart their future welfare, reminded them that peace was 
their policy, as their ranks had already been thinned by war and that 
terrible scourge, smallpox, which was brought to America at an early 
date by the whites. 

Soon, however, General Washington, then colonel in the British Army, 


discovered that the French were attempting to alienate the affections of 
the southern Indians, and he made repeated efforts to bring the Ca- 


tawbas into his service. Washington complained to Governor Din- 
widdie of “ tbe magistrates in the back parts of Carolina, who were so 
regardless of the common cause as to allow 50 Catawbas to return, when 
they had proceeded near 70 miles on the march, for want of provisions 
and a conductor to entice them along.” For this he was severely 
criticized by Governor Dinwiddie, who accused him of unmannerly con- 
duct, Eventually the Catawbas went to the assistance of the Colonial 
Army, and for an account of the services they rendered the reader is 
referred to General Washington's correspondence. 

In one of his letters Washington stated: “ Unless we have Indians to 
oppose Indians, we can expect but small success.” In another, from 
Fort Loudoun, he wrote to John Robinson, speaker of the House of Bur- 
gesses of Virginia: “ Bullen, a Catawba warrior, has been proposing a 
plan to Captain Gist to bring in the Creek and Chickasaw Indians, If 
such a scheme could be effected by the time we march to Fort Duquesne, 
it would be a glorious undertaking and worthy of the man.” 

In 1757, when a large party of Cherokees who had been serving in 
the British Army against the French In the west and in the conquest of 
Fort Duquesne, were returning home through Virginia, some of the 
young warriors took possession of a number of horses belonging to the 
whites. The latter retaliated by killing several of the Indians who had 
so lately fought in their defense. This unwarranted conduct on the part 
of the whites incensed the whole Cherokee Nation, and to further arouse 
the Indians’ spirit of revenge the garrison at Fort George butchered to 
a man 20 Cherokee hostages when they resisted being manacled, A 
serlous Indian war was thus precipitated. 

Once more in the time of sorest need the Catawba Nation came to 
the rescue and offered their services to the Governor of South Carolina. 
The Catawbas joined the forces under Col. James Grant, who imme- 
diately marched his army into the Cherokee country. The Battle of 
Etchoe, which followed, is thus referred to in Simm’s History of South 
Carolina: “ The auxiliary Indians of the army were brave experts, who 
answered the yells of the Cherokees in their own style and met them 
with like stratagem, and the result was the victory of the Carolinians 
after one of the fiercest battles with the red men on the records of 
America.” 

It is claimed that the first white man to permanently settle in the 
Catawba country was one Thomas Spratt, an Irishman, whose descend- 
ants-still live in that section. When the Catawbas learned that Spratt 
was in the neighborhood, they went to him and asked him his business 
and where he was going; offering to give him their protection and all 
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the land he wanted, they persuaded him to locate among them. lt is 
said that on one occasion Spratt went to Charlotte, N. C., about 20 
miles away, where he got on a spree and was put in jail. As soon as 
the Catawbas heard of his misfortune they marched in a bedy to the 
town, broke down the doors, and carried the prisoner home in triumph, 
Spratt fought through the Revolution and died at an old age in 1807. 

Every nation venerates the memory of some great hero, and among 
the Catawbas this personage is King Haiglar, their most noted chief, 
The Catawbas might well be proud of Haiglar, and, though a monarch 
of a savage tribe, his character presents traits which must be admired 
by those who Live in the higher conditions of life. The following story, 
which is no doubt true, well illustrates the character of the man: 

“Once a Frenchman, who was a great fiddler, was traveling through 
the country. The Indians were charmed and looked in wonder at the 
box from which the mysterious music came. One of them was so in- 
fatuated that he lay in ambush and murdered the poor musician to get 
possession of the fiddle. The news spread and the whites appealed to 
Spratt for protection. He went to King Haiglar and laid the case 
before him. The king promised that justice should be done and blew 
a piercing blast on his hunting horn. Soon the Indians began collect- 
ing from every quarter, while the king stood alert with his rifle resting 
in the hollow of his arm. At length the guilty Indian appeared, carry- 
ing a dead deer upon his back. Without a word of warning King 
Haiglar raised his rifle and shot him through the heart. Thus was 
the poor musician's death avenged, and this is the only record of a 
white man ever having been murdered by a Catawba.” 

Another remarkable incident in Haiglar’s life is the fact that he was 
probably the first person to present a temperance petition in the Caro- 
linas. The following petition to Chief Justice Henley, dated May 26, 
1756, hag recently been found in the State archives of North Carolina: 

“I desire a stop may be put to the selling of strong liquors by the 
white people to my people, especially near the Indians. If the white 
people make strong drink, let them sell it to one another or drink it 
in their own families. This will avoid a great deal of mischief, which 
otherwise will happen from my people getting drank and quarreling 
with the white people.” 

Above all, King Haiglar was great in the affections of his people, 
and at his death no man could have been more sincerely mourned. The 
story of his assassination is thus told in Mill’s Statistics of South 
Carolina : 

“In the year 1762 seven Shawnese Indians penetrated into the 
Province and waylaid the road from the Waxhaws toward the old Ca- 
tawba town on Twelve Mile Creek. King Haiglar was then returning 
home from the Waxhaws, attended by a servant, and was there shot and 
scalped by them; six balls penetrated his body. His servant escaped 
and gave notice, but they were pursued without success.” 

About the year 1764 a treaty between the Catawba Indians and the 
Province of South Carolina was made and signed at Augusta, Ga. 
This was probably the first treaty regarding their lands that the Ca- 
tawbas made with the white people, and by the terms of it 144,000 
acres of land on the Catawba River were confirmed to the tribe. 

About the beginning of the Revolutionary War the tribe suffered from 
a severe epidemic of smallpox. Probably in imitation of a treatment 
formerly applied by the whites, the Catawbas, as soon as attacked by 
the disease, exposed their bodies to a very high temperature in a kind 
of oven and then jumped into the river. From its virulent type and 
their malpractice in treating it, hundreds of them are said to have 
fallen victims of the plague, and for a long time the woods were offen- 
sive with their dead bodies, which became the prey of dogs, wolves, and 
vultures, 

During the Revolution the Catawbas rendered valuable assistance to 
the colonists. A company, consisting of 100 warriors of the tribe, 
under the command of Colonel Thompson, took part in the defense. of 
Fort Moultrie; and besides being in a number of other battles, they 
were particularly useful throughout the war as guides, scouts, and run- 
ners. When Colonel Williamson marched against the hostile Cherokees, 
whom British emissaries had incited to commence a series of brutal 
massacres upon the frontiers of Carolina, a large number of Catawba 
warriors joined bim and in this campaign several of them were killed. 
Toward the close of the war the entire tribe, except the. members who 
were in active service in the American Army, were compelled by the 
British to seek refuge in Virginia, where they -renrained until after the 
Battle of Guilford Courthouse, in which some of the tribe took part. 

In 1782 deputies from the Catawba Nation appealed to Congress to 
secure to the tribe certain tracts of land, so that ft could not be 
“intruded into by force, nor alienated even with their own consent.” 
Whereupon Congress passed the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, etc., That it be recommended to the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina to take such measures for the satisfaction and 
security of the said tribe as the said legislature shall, in their wisdom, 
think fit.” (See Laws of the Colonial and State Governments Relat- 
ing te Indians and Indian Affairs, from 1633 to 1831, inclusive, pub- 
lished by Thompson & Homans, of Washington, D. C., in 1832. Also 
see Brevard’s Digest of the Laws of South Carolina, Vol I, title 96, 
Indians.) 
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In 1791 General Washington had a conference with the Catawbas in 
what is now Lancaster County, S. C.; and in his diary, under date of 
May 27 of that year, he wrote: “At Mr, Crawford's I was met by some 
of the chiefs of the Catawba Nation, who seenred under apprehension 
that some attempts were being made, or would be made, to deprive 
them of a part of the 40,000 acres which was secured to them by 
treaty, and which was bounded by this road.” 

During the next 50 years several writers allude to the tribe: Finlay's 
American Topography, published in 1793, states that, though the 
Catawbas still retained their former courage, their numbers had greatly 
declined, and the author attributes the cause to the whites encouraging 
thelr thirst for intoxicants; Ramsay's History of South Carolina, 
published in 1809, tells us that of the 28 tribes of Indians inhabiting 
South Carolina when it began to be settled, all except the Catawbas had 
disuppeared, and these were so generally addicted to habits of indolence 
and intoxication they were fast sinking into insignificance ; in 1826 Mill's 
“ Statisties of South Carolina” gave a more detailed account of the 
tribe, and it is from this authority that the following passage is taken: 

“There are no other settlements, as villages, in the Yorkville district, 
except the Indian settlements on the Catawba River. These Indians 
have two towns; the most important is called Newtown, situated imme- 
diately on the river; the other is on the opposite side and is called 
Turkey Head. The Indian lands occupy an extent of country on both 
sides of the river equal to 180 square miles, or 115,200 acres. The most 
of this has been disposed of by them to the whites, in leases for 99 
years, renewable. The rent of each plantation (about 300 acres) is 
from $10 to $20 per annum. The annual income from this source must 
be at least $5,000, which, if prudently managed, would soon prace the 
Indians in a state of comfort; for the whole number of families does not 
exceed 30, or about 110 individuals. These wretched Indians, though 
they live in the midst of an industrious people and in an improved state 
of society, will be Indians still. They often dun for their rent before 
it is due, and the $10 or $20 received are spent in a debauch; poverty, 
beggary, and misery then follow for a year. Their lands are rich, but 
they will not work; they receive large sums as rent, but they can not 
save money. What a state of degradation is this for a whole people to 
be in, all the result of neglect of duty on our part as guardinns of their 
welfare.” 

Some of the early acts of the Legislature of South Carolina mention 
the Catawba Indians, but these mostly refer to the purchase of skins and 
matters of insignificance. However, in 1839, after the subject had been 
before the house of representatives for 12 years, Governor Noble was 
authorized to appoint a commission to enter into negotiation with the 
tribe to cede their Jands to the State, which up to this time the Cataw- 
bas were unwilling to do. 

The following extracts are taken from the report of commissioners, 
which was made at the next session of the legislature : 

“The Catawbas have leased out every foot of land they held in their 
boundary, the propriety and expediency of which we need not Inquire. 
Some remonstrated against it, while others (with the Indians) con- 
tended they had a right so to do, and for the last few years they have 
been wandering through the country, forming kind of camps, without 
any homes, houses, or fixed residence, and destitute of any species of 
property save dogs and a few worthless horses, and they now seem 
desirous of having a tract of land on which they can again settle and 
build little houses, according to the number of families, and procure 
some cattle, hogs, and poultry, which they were once in the habit of 
owning, and your commissioners are of opinion $5,000 would purchase a 
tract of land sufficient for their accommodation fo any place they may 
wish, and a mountainous, barren, thinly populated region might procure 
a considerable bounds, which might suit them best, and would recom- 
mend that their land should be secured In such a way that they should 
not have it in thelr power to again lease, sell, or parcel it out except it 
might become the desire of the tribe to remove to some distant place. 
Your commissioners would, with due deference, state, In behalf of the 
Catawba Indians, that probably they are entitled to some favor from 
the State or, at least, to its sympathy and kindness. - Their chief 
(General Kegg) remarked that when they were a strong nation and the 
State weak they came to her support, and now when the State was 
strong and the Catawbas weak she ought to assist them, 

“ One of your commissioners stated from his own knowledge and recol- 
lection that during the Revolution they left the State, he thinks, for 
about 18 months, or at least removed their women and children to a 
place of greater safety, by which move they lost their stock and poul- 
try and all such articles as they could not take with them, while in the 
meantime a number of their warriors were in active service in the 
American cause—several of them were in the battles of Guilford, Hang- 
ing Rock, and Kutaw; were in several scrimmages with the ‘Tories, and 
were particularly useful, as guides, scouts, and runners, and never were 
known to be in a British or Tory camp. They have now lived in the 
midst of a dense population for more than half a century, and your 
commissioners all concur in testimony that they never have known or 
heard a dishonest charge made against a Catawba or their meddling 
with anything that did not belong to them, and have always been harm- 
#88, peaceable, and friendly, but (as is perhaps characteristic of Indians 
generally) they are indolent and improvident and seem to have little idca 
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of laying up for their future wants, and your commissioners believe 
that if they would have agreed to have paid them in hand for each 
one to have used as he chose they might have effected a treaty for one- 
third or even one-fourth the amount, From a once populous tribe they 
dwindled down to 12 men, 36 women, and 40 young ones—boys, girls, 
and children; in all, 88; 9 of whom are counted with a family of 
Pamunkey Indians and it is believed will not be removed. 
* * * * $ * + 

“Tt is not easy to ascertain with accuracy the amount of annual 
rents their lands have heretofore yielded. If the original survey is 
correct, their boundary contains 225 sections, which, at $10 each, would 
produce $2,250. Some of the lands have been leased at a much higher 
rate and some not so high, but the foregoing is as near the amount as we 
have the means of ascertaining, and their income has been rather a 
nominal one, having in a great many instances been badly paid in 
articles at high prices that often answered them but little purpose. 
It is believed that one-third the amount judiciously managed might have 
been made to do them more good. Your commissioners are of opinion 
that there are between 500 and 600 families now living on lands under 
lease from the Catawba Indians, and from 600 to 800 voters, and the 
lands have been divided and subdivided into various small tracts, of 
which transactions no regular record has ever been kept; it is a mat- 
ter of wonder that the lessees have not got into more difliculty and 
litigation.” 

The following treaty, which was submitted by the commissioners, 
was ratified by an act of the legislature passed during the session of 
1840; 

TREATY 


“A treaty entered Into at the Nation Ford, Catawba, between the 
chiefs and headmen of the Catawba Indians of the one part and the 
commissioners appointed under a resolution of the legislature, passed 
December, 1839, and acting under commissions from His Excellency 
Patrick Noble, Esq., Governor of the State of South Carolina, of the 
other part: 

“ARTICLE FIRST. The chiefs and headmen of the Catawba Indians, for 
themselves and the entire nation, hereby agree to cede, sell, transfer, 
and convey to the State of South Carolina, all their right, title, and 
interest to their boundary of land lying on both sides of the Catawba 
Rivers, situated in the districts of York and Lancaster, and which are 
represented in a plat of survey of 15 miles square, made by Samuel 
Wiley and dated the twenty-second day of February, one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-four, and now on file in the office of Secretary of 
State. 

“ARTICLE SECOND. The commissioners on their part engage in behalf of 
the State to furnish the Catawba Indians with a tract of land of 
the value of $5,000.00, 300 acres of which is to be good arable lands fit 
for cultivation, to be purchased in Haywood County, North Carolina, or 
in some other mountainous or thinly populated region, where the said 
Indians may desire, and if no such tract can be procured to their satis- 
faction, they shall be entitled to receive the foregoing amount in cash 
from the State, 

“ARTICLE THIRD. The commissioners further engage that the State shall 
pay the said Catawba Indians $2,500.00 at or immediately after the time of 
their removal, and $1,500.00 each year thereafter, for the space of nine 
years, In witness whereof the contracting parties have hereunto set 
their hands and affixed thelr seals this thirteenth day of March, Anno 
Domini one thousand eight hundred and forty, and in the sixty-fourth 
year of American independence, 

(Signed) Joms SPRINGS [L. 8.], (signed) D. Hutcntson [L. 8.], 
(signed) E. Avery [L, 8.], (signed) B, L. Massey [L. 8.], 
(signed) Attpx Morrow [L. 8.], (signed) James KEGG, 
Gen. [L. S.] (his x mark), (signed) Davin Harris, Col. 
{L. 8.) (his x mark), (signed) Joun Jon, Major [L. 8.] (his 
x mark), (signed) Wst. Grorox, Capt. [L. S.] (his x mark), 
(signed) Puitip Keca, Lieut, [L. 8.) (his x mark), J. D. P. 
Corrence for Sam Scorr, Samu. Scorr, Col. (L. S.] (his x 
mark, H. T. Massey for ALLEN HARRIS, ALLEN Harris, Lieu. 
[L. §.). 

Witness of those two signatures.” 

Recorded 2ist December, 1843. 

OFFICE or SECRETARY or Stars, 
Columbia, 8. C., January 25, 1896. 

I, D. H. Tompkins, secretary of state, certify the foregoing to be 
a true copy of a treaty made with the Catawba Indians, and recorded 
in this office in Vol. II of Miscellaneous Records, page 234. 

Witness my hand to the great seal of State. 

(Signed) D. H. TOMPKINS, Secretary of State. 


The State, instead of procuring for the tribe a reservation in “ Hay- 
wood County, N. C., or in some other mountainous or thinly populated 
region,” reserved for them 652 acres of the lands they had surrendered, 
and for a number of years has giyen them an annual pension of $800. 

Soon after the treaty was made, the Catawbas became dissatisfied, 
and a number of them left the State; some of them sought a home 
among the Cherokees in North Carolina, but finding that their old ene- 
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mies had not yet forgiven them for opposing them in their wars with 
the whites, they soon returned. 

Shortly after they had given up their lands, a full report in regard 
to the tribe was made to the legislature by C. G. Memminger; this 
paper gives the name and age of each Catawba then on the reservation, 
and a copy of it is now preserved in the statehouse at Columbia, 

Governor Noble's successors, Governors Richardson and Hammond, re- 
ferred to the Catawbas in their messages to the legislature, and the 
former said: “ We must find a home for this homeless people.” 

The following is an extract from the annual report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology (1883-84) : 

“By the terms of an act of Congress approved July 29, 1848, an 
appropriation of $5,000 was made to defray the expenses of removing 
the Catawba Indians from Carolina to the country west of the Missis- 
sippi River, provided their assent should be obtained, and also condi- 
tioned upon success in securing a home for them among some congenial 
tribe in that region without cost to the Government. 

“Their territorial possessions have been curtailed to a tract some 
15 miles square on the Catawba River, on the northern border of South 
Carolina, and the whites of the surrounding regions were generally 
desirous of seeing them removed from the State. 

“In pursuance, therefore, of the provision of the act of 1848, an 
effort was made by the authorities of the United States to find a home 
for them west of the Mississippi River. Correspondence was opened 
with the Cherokee authorities on the subject during the summer of that 
year, but the Cherokees being unwilling to devote any portion of their 
domain to the use and occupation of any other tribe without being fully 
compensated therefor, the subject was dropped.” 

At a later period, a party of Catawbas removed to the Choctaw Na- 
tion in Indian Territory and settled near Scullyville, but they are now 
said to be extinct; about 12 years ago a few of the tribe became con- 
verts to Mormon missionaries in South Carolina and went with them 
to Salt Lake City, Utah. 

In 1894 the Smithsonian Institution published the fullest account of 
the Catawbas extant in the monograph Siouan Tribes of the 
East, which has already been referred to and largely used in this 
sketch; the author, Mr. Mooney, being of the highest authority in 
matters pertaining to the tribe, the following extract is taken from his 
works as a summary: — 

“The following figures show the steady decline of the tribe from the 
first authentic reports to the present time. At the first settlement of 
South Carolina (about 1682) they numbered about 1,500 warriors, 
equivalent perhaps to 6,000 souls (Adair, 5). In 1701 they were ‘a 
very large nation, containing many thousand people’ (Lawson, 11). 
In 1728 they had but little more than 400 warriors, equivalent per- 
haps to 1,600 souls (Byrd, 22). In 1738 they suffered from the small- 
pox, and in 1743, even after they had incorporated a number of smaller 
tribes, the whole body consisted of less than 400 warriors. At that 
time this mixed nation consisted of the remnants of more than 20 
different tribes, each still retaining its own dialect. Others included 
with them were the Wateree, who had a separate village, the Eno, 
Cheraw or Sara, Chowan(?), Congaree, Notchee, Yamasi, Coosa, etc. 
(Adair, 6). In 1759 the smallpox again appeared among them and 
destroyed a great many. In 1761 they had left about 800 warriors, say, 
1,200 total, ‘brave fellows as any on the Continent of America, and 
our firm friends’ (Description of South Carolina, London, 1761). In 
1775 they had little more than 100 warriors, about 400 souls; but 
Adair says that smallpox and intemperance had contributed more than 
war to their decrease (Adair, 7). They were further reduced by small- 
pox about the beginning of the Revolution, in consequence of which 
they took the advice of their white friends and invited the Cheraw 
still living in the settlements to move up and join them (Gregg, 4). 
This increased their number, and in 1780 they had 150 warriors and a 
total population of 490 (Mass., 1). About 1784 they had left only 60 
or 70 warriors, or about 250 souls, and of these warriors it was said, 
‘such they are as would excite the derision and contempt of the 
more western savages’ (Smyth, 1). In 1787 they were the only tribe 
in South Carolina still retaining an organization (Gregg). In 1822 
they were reported to number about 450 souls (Morse, 1), which is 
certainly a mistake, as in 1826 a historian of the State says they had 
only about 30 warriors and 110 total population (Mills, 4). In 1881 
Gatschet found about 85 persons on the reseryation on the western bank 
of Catawba River, about 3 miles north of Catawba Junction, in York 
County, S. C., with about 85 more working on farms across the line in 
North Carolina, a total of about 120. Those on the reservation were 
much mixed with white blood, and only about two dozen retained their 
language. The best authority then among them on all that concerned 
the tribe and language was an old man called Billy George. They re- 
ceived a small annual payment from the State in return for the lands 
they had surrendered, but were poor and miserable. For several years 
they have been without a chief. In 1889 there were only about 50 
individuals remaining on the reservation, but of this small remnant 
the women still retain their old reputation as expert potters. They 
were under the supervision of an agent appointed by the State,” 
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CONDITION 

Scarcely more than 100 years ago the hoof prints of the buffalo be 
came scarce in South Carolina, and it would, perhaps, have been well 
for the Catawba Indian had he followed him to the distant West; 
for the exterminating greed of the white man bas almost driven him, 
too, from the boundless regions in which he used to roam, cruel legis- 
lation has allowed his lands to be sold and his money squandered, and, 
after all, he is in not much better condition morally, socially, or finan- 
cially than when he was a savage in the woods, with God-given ability 
to live with less struggle than he has to-day. Many a red man fell 
at the crack of the pionecer’s rifle; the rest fled inward as though 
retreating before some angry waters, which slowly began to surround 
them and threatened to break over their heads. With no avenues of 
escape, the Catawbas have been driven in and corralled, not unlike 
the buffalo before them, and whose fate our boasted civilization may 
yet force them to share. The 225 square miles of land which was 
confirmed to the tribe as a reservation in 1764 has been curtailed, 
until now they are huddled together on the meager allowance of only 
652 acres. It remains to be seen if they will be still further crowded 
and encroached upon until they give up in despair and pass out over 
the plowed fields whose furrows the white man has nearly run to the 
Indian's very door. Will he, who was formerly one of the largest free- 
holders on the continent, be compelled to forsake his now humble home 
and go out in search of the proverbial 6 feet of earth wherein to lay 
his bones? Will he be forced to the extreme to which one of the 
most prominent chiefs in Indian Territory was recently driven? When 
some asked this Indian (chief of the Wichitas), who recently com- 
mitted suicide, why he wanted to die, he replied, “Too much white 
man; Indian no chance; white take Indian’s land, then kill Indian— 
I kil myself.” 

After making a tour of the Indian reservations in the West a few 
years ago the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, recently civil service com- 
missioner, wrote; 

“The one thing to be impressed upon the average Indian is that he 
is not being wronged now and that he has done just as much wrong as 
he has received in the past, and that he ought not to look back on that 
at all, and that, above all things, he must work, just as a white man 
does. One of the most pernicious things that can be done is to pet too 
much the Indians that make good progress, and this is the thing that 
eastern sentimentalists are very apt to do.” 

Mr. Roosevelt probably knows as much about the true Indian char- 
acter as any man in America, and this observation is, no doubt, well 
founded. But, as far as the Catawba Indians are concerned, it does 
not apply; and no unbiased person, after carefully examining the case, 
will say that the Catawbas haye “done just as much wrong as they 
have received in the past"; indeed, the Catawbas present an exception 
to Indian character, for when oppressed by the whites, with whom 
they bad made “eternal peace,” they have quietly submitted to in- 
justice, and though they have been literally robbed of large tracts 
of land they have never even grumbled—when the Indians on the 
plains are troublesome troops are seut to hunt them down and kill 
them—are those Indians rewarded whose conduct in the face of out- 
rage has been exemplary? The history of the Catawba Nation an- 
swers—no ! 

The Catawba Indians have never been “petted”; they always have 
been and still are mistreated and neglected. As to their condition, 
the writer knows whereof he speaks, as he has often visited the tribe 
and has had ample opportunity to study their condition, 


RESERVATION 


The reservation of the Catawba Indians was at one time in the 
remotest backwoods of South Carolina, but within the last 20 years 
the signs of civilization haye been rapidly creeping toward it. Since 
the South began to draw northern capital a few years ago, the develop- 
ment of this section of Carolina has been phenomenal, The nearest 
town of consequence to the reservation is Rock Hill, 9 miles distant. 
Fifteen years ago there were scarcely half a dozen farm houses in the 
town; to-day, Rock Hill is an important city with a number of cotton 
factories and a population of about 10,000. However, the peaceful 
stillness of the forests on the reservation is yet undisturbed, and here 
the woodman’s axe has left the Indians a noonday shade. 

I first visited the reservation in the spring of 1893. I set out from 
Rock Hill early in the morning and went on horseback that I might 
more easily make a tour of the grounds. The limit of the Indian land 
is about 1 mile from the principal highway through that section. 
Mistaking the road, it happened that I entered the reservation from 
the southwest corner. Here the trees and undergrowth were so thick 
that it was with much difficulty I made my way, until I found a path 
along the banks of a small stream. Following the path for half a 
mile or more, the woods came to an end, and here I had an excellent 
view of the Catawba River, about 300 yards beyond. (Catawba wine 
is so called because it was first made from the wild grapes found on 
the banks of this stream.) Looking up the river I saw a long strip 
of bottom land of uniform width between it and the edge of a high 
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bluf upon which I was standing—the scenery on all sides was strik- 
ingly wild and picturesque. 

‘Turning my horse diagonally into the woods on my left, I started in 
search of the Indians, none of whom I had so far seen. After going 
about 100 yards I saw through the trees a small clearing—not more 
than 50 feet square—and in the midst of it was an old weather-boarded 
j-room hut, which appeared to be on the verge of falling. Going 
around to the door, I saw a very old Indian woman all alone and sit- 
ting on the floor with a book in her hands, The greeting I received 
was neither cool nor cordial, but, after hitching my horse, I entered 
the house. It was truly a peculiar looking abode for a human being. 
It appeared more like a corn crib, for all around the room was a 
kind of loft, upon which was stored apparently six or eight bushels 
of unshucked corn, The furniture on the lower floor consisted of a 
plain, dirty-looking bed, several rickety chairs, and an old-fashioned 
spinning wheel. The woman proved to be the widow of Chief Harris, 
who had died a few years before, and the book she had was a Bible, 
which, however, she could not intelligently read. 

It was nearly a quarter of a mile to the next house. This one com- 
sisted of two rooms, and although simply constructed it appeared new 
and comfortable. Sevenal Indian men were lounging near the house, 
talking. ‘They were dressed in seedy clothes, which had probably been 
bought at a bargain from some farmer in the neighborhood. Several 
women were in the house, ‘one of whom was preparing dinner at an 
open fireplace; the others were chatting and watching a dirty little 
Indian baby that was crawling on the floor. From what I saw I pre- 
sumed the dinner consisted entirely of corn bread and fried bacon, 
Here I was also received in an indifferent manner, and when Į left the 
apparently contented group my departure seemed to interest them no 
more than did my arrival. 

Following a well-defined path through the woods I came to an inviting 
spring, and here I stopped to lunch. While there an Indian boy and 
his little sister came with their buckets to get water. I could not draw 
them into conversation until I offered them some lunch, after which the 
children directed me as to where I should go next, and I ended my 
tour at the house of Uncle Billy George, who has the universal good 
will not only of the Indians but of the white people in the neighboring 
country, Here, as at some of the other houses, I was received very 
kindly, 

Some of the following statements as to the condition of the tribe are 
reproduced from an article published in the Charleston News and 
Courier last summer : 


I found about 80 Indians on the reservation, all told. Of this number 


less than a dozen were of pure Indian blood, the remainder being half- 


breeds or more nearly white. ‘They do not mix blood with the negroes, 
for whom they entertain the strongest antipathy, and it is said that 
a negro can not be induced to go on the Indians’ land. 

The houses on the reservation were generally small and rudely con- 
structed ; most of the dwellings consisted of log huts, widely scattered 
over the long, high bluff which overlooks the river. These cabins re- 
mind one of the typical negro home in the farming regions of the South. 
The reservation has some good timber on it, which, however, is being 
used by the Indians for kindling purposes; the principal trees are pine 
and oak. The land is well adapted to cattle raising, but during all my 
yisits the only stock I saw on the place was a cow and two mules. A 
few members of the tribe worked parts of the arable land, but little 
attention is paid by the Indians to the profitable corn crops which 
might be raised on their fine bottom lands. It is safe to say that the 
condition of the Catawbas generally is a little below the standard of 
the average southern negro. 

The Catawba Indians bear an anomalous relation to the State of 
South Carolina. If they are wards of the State, it has proved a bad 
and faithless guardian for them. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
at Washington says that they are citizens of South Carolina, but they 
are not taxed and they do not vote. 

The Catawbas have no form of tribal government, although they elect 
a chief every four years; this official is now “ Bob Harris,” whose term 
of office expires In November. It is remarkable how near these people 
come to being an ideal nation in the sense that they need no laws— 
they are quiet and peaceable, and bloodshed on the reservation is almost 
a thing unheard of. ‘The tribe is directly amenable to the laws of South 
Carolina, but it is a notable fact that they have never given the authori- 
ties of the State any trouble. The only recorded tragedy that has 
occurred among them for a hundred years took place in 1881, when 
one of the Indians was stabbed to death by two white men. A brother 
of the dead Indian, who had witnessed the killing, testified in court that 
the white men were the aggressors; but the latter, after a trial which 
lasted for three days, were acquitted, 

When the Catawbas work, which is very seldom, the chief occupation, 
especially of the women, is the manufacture of pottery, earthenware, and 
pipes. These articles are made in a primitive way, which, like the taste 
for making them, is probably instinctive. They make graeeful pitchers, 
flower jars, vases, and various kinds of toys and ornaments, Their 
wares generally have a soft yellowish appearance, especially their tall 
flower vases, which are not too mean to be touched by the brush of an 
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artist. Their pipes, after having been burned, are jet black; they are 
of all shapes and sizes, and are usually of fantastic design, sometimes 
in the form of squirrels, turtles, birds, pots, shoes, and other familiar 
objects. To give these articles an historic interest, the clay they use 
is taken from the Waxhaw Swamps, where a battle during the Revolu- 
tion was fought between Colonel Buford, of the American Army, and 
Tarleton, of the British. It was in this battle that the British com- 
mander received the name of “ Bloody Tarleton,” for allowing the 
American prisoners to be butchered after they had surrendered. The 
Indians carry thelr wares to Rock Hill, where they barter them for old 
clothes or anything that is offered for them. In the course of a few 
years these souvenirs will be appreciated by collectors; for all the full- 
blood Catawbas will soon be dead. Had these people a competent person 
to dispose of these wares for them at their real value, their chosen work 
could be made a lucrative industry among them. 

For many years the Catawba Indians retained the ancient rites and 
customs of the tribe, but gradually these have become adapted te their 
changed condition and surroundings; the energy formerly displayed in 
Savage pursuits has given place to indolence. The old men say in a 
tone of pathos: “Our people are getting out of the old ways and the 
young folks take no interest in what our fathers used to do.” Thus 
the old order has changed, until now but a few of the tribe still retain 
the air of the typical Indian. Some of these have never learned the 
English language, but when they are gone the musical tongue of the 
Catawbas will be stilled forever; and with this generation will, perhaps, 
pass away traditions and conceptions which have traveled down from 
tongue to ear through the centuries. The old Indians will talk of their 
boyhood days and of how their fathers went on the warpath against the 
Cherokees, but when questioned as to the mounds in the surrounding 
country, the reply of “ Hiawatha ” may be read in their faces: 

“On the grave posts of our fathers 
Are no signs, no figures painted ; 
Who are in those graves we know not, 
Only know they are our fathers.” 

The oldest Indian on the reservation is “ Uncle Billy George,” who 
bears in the Catawba language the name of Corrichee. He is the only 
living Indian among those who signed the present treaty between his 
tribe and the State of South Carolina. He says that he signed it “as 
a witness or somehow that way.’ The old man recently remarked to a 
visitor that sometimes he could not sleep for thinking about his people, 
Uncle Billy is a fragment of the old times and is one of those links 
which connect us with other days. Here is a sketch of bis life in his 
own words: 

“TI was born in York County on Cowan's plantation, above Ebenezer. 
I am about 90 years old. My people would go out from the reservation 
to work a year or two—that's when I was born. I came to the reser- 
vation when only a boy. I remember my father. He's dead now, and 
was buried in Union County, N. C. He was like the old Indians—talked 
Indian better than English. Our people talked differently then from 
now. They ought to keep up the language the Lord gave them. The 
language they speak now is changed a great deal. I was 10 or 12 years 
old when my father died. I have heard him talk about the Revolution- 
ary War. Some of bis people were in it. He was not himself, My 
father was 50 or 60 when he died. 

“The foreign Indians used to come here and fight with the old 
Indians. The last fight was close to Rock Hill, and we went upon them 
and killed them out—that was before I was born. My father was in it. 
He said that the foreign Indians slipped in and killed some of our 
people, and when we saw them we went upon them and killed them, 

“ When the Revolutionary War was over, George Washington gave us 
15 square miles of land. We have been cheated out of it. 

“I was living during the War of 1812—was only a boy; I heard talk 
of the fighting when it was going on. 

“I was not in the late war; other Indians were, though; a good 
many went, about 20. 

“I have married twice and have five children in all. We can't have 
but one wife, and that ain't right.” [Influence of Mormon teachings.] 

Uncle Billy George is nearly half a century older than his present 
wife, His youngest child, Lucy Jane, is now about 11 years old. 

The old Indian's principal means of giving his family bread is obtained 
by selling pipes, and, occasionally, an old-fashioned locust bow, with 
feathered arrows. With one of these bows his feeble hand can still 
send an arrow across the Catawba River, or if shot vertically upward, 
until lost to sight. 

The George family live in a Httle 2-room cabin near the river. A 
large oak and a few fruit trees shade their doorsteps; a wild-rose bush 
near the chimney perfumes the air; the tall pines in the forest sigh, 
Here, in nature’s abode, I last saw Uncle Billy George sitting in his 
cabin door with his arm around his little girl beside him, the breeze 
from the river playing alike with grizzled hair and raven locks, When 
the old man thus sits and peers listlessly into the forest, his dim eyes 
seem to brighten, for, in his dotage, he perhaps sees familiar forms 
gliding among the trees—they are invisible to other eyes, for they are 
shadows of a generation that has passed away. The bent form and 
infirm step of poor Uncle Billy George plainly show that he, too, will 
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soon be with these shadows—we live to old age only to die at last. 
(Uncle Billy George has died since the above was written. Died in 
1896.) 

The present condition of the tribe, morally, socially, and financially, 
is a disgrace to themselyes; but it is more a disgrace to the State in 
which they live. On the streets of Rock Hill these miserable creatures 
may often be seen begging, and if they are befriended they ever after 
besiege their benefactor. When one of them finds a purchaser for his 
wares, he is like the bee—he returns and brings with him a swarm. I 
have often fourd a dozen or more of them, of both sexes, perched on 
the steps and veranda of my boarding house, loaded down with wares, 
having waited half a day to intercept me on my return. To show the 
standard of honor among them, I refused to buy a certain jar from one 
of the men; I told him, however, that if he would find a pot made by 
the old Indians I would pay him handsomely for it. In a few days the 
fellow brought in the same vessel, with its bottom broken out, and 
otherwise disfigured; it was covered with mud, and he claimed it to be 
a valuable relic just washed up by the river, However, there are sev- 
eral members of the tribe who are far from being deceitful and thievish, 
and among the few who bear good reputations are Bob Harris and 
Uncle Billy George. 

It-is said that the Catawbas are more or less addicted to the morphine 
habit, and they often beg for simple household medicines, which they 
take on account of the opiates they contain. They are not habitual 
drunkards because they are too poor to buy the whisky. It is not an 
uncommon sight to see these poor creatures, and frequently the women, 
on the streets of Rock Hill late at night, starting on foot in a pouring 
rain for the reservation, 9 miles away. 

There is neither a church nor a school on the reservation—it is a 
shame that in a Christian country they never hear the Gospel preached. 
In our ardor for foreign missions let us not pass by and neglect the 
heathen in our midst. 

Would the Catawba Indians receive more religious instruction if 
they were in a Pagan land? To compare the religious condition of 
the western Indian to that of the Catawbas, the following extract from 
a report to the United States Civil Service Commission, made by the 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt in 1893, is given: 

“When I reached the Cheyenne River Agency the great Indian Epis- 
copal Convocation was in session. The sight was exceedingly interest- 
ing and imposing, some 2,000 Indians having gathered for the eonvoca- 
tion. There were present a large number of native preachers and cate- 
chists, and very many lay delegates from the different tribes. Doubt- 
less, many of the Indians came to the convocation with no particular 


religious feeling, a good deal as white men go to a county fair; but with 
many the religious sentiment was evidently very strong, and I was 
greatly pleased at the intelligence and fine feeling shown by many, both 
among the laymen and among the preachers. The women’s meeting was 
also very interesting, and it was remarkable to see them contribute 
literally thousands of dollars for various missionary and church pur- 


poses. 

If the Christian people of South Carolina will not look after the 
spiritual welfare of the heathen at their very doors, may Providence 
put it into the hearts of these Christianized Indians in the West to send 
missionaries to the Catawba Indians, who live almost in the sound of 
the church bells. If the Christian people of South Carolina deny these 
Indians a helping hand, it will be inconsistent in them to sing the grand 
old missionary hymn, which now should be echoing in every land: 


“Waft, waft, ye winds, His story, 
And you, ye waters, roll; 
Till like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole.” 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Perhaps after the Catawbas have become extinct some one might ask 
who was responsible. Let us not wait until then to place the respon- 
sibility where it belongs. If it is South Carolina’s duty to cherish and 
guard with a fostering care the last vestige of her aboriginal inhabitants; 
if she owes anything to her earliest benefactors; if she owes anything 
to a disinterested people who have fought her battles, a people who were 
courted when they were strong, but are now scorned because they are 
weak; if she owes anything to a people whose territory she has 
absorbed without due compensation ; if it is her duty to uplift degraded 
humanity within her borders, then South Carolina is responsible; and 
if she does not soon do something for the Catawbas her escutcheon will 
bear a stain which time can not erase. 

It is time for the people of South Carolina to compel their representa- 
tives in the State and General Government to do something for these 
much-wronged and downtrodden people. 

On account of our neglect of duty toward the Indians, this century 
bas justly been termed a “century of dishonor.” Since its beginning 
the appeals made in behalf of the Catawbas have all fallen on stony 
ground; at its close will humanitarians still turn a deaf ear to their 
claims for more merciful treatment? 

Fifty years ago William Crafts, the celebrated statesman, prepared 
the following petition to the Legislature of South Carolina for Peter 
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Harris, a Catawba Indian. May this cry, coming as it does from the 
grave, awake in the American heart some sense of justice: 

“I am one of the lingering survivors of an almost extinguished race. 
Our graves will soon be our only habitations: I am one of the few 
stalks which still remain in the field after the tempest of the Revolu- 
tion is passed. I fought the British for your sake. The British have 
disappeared nor haye I gained by their defeat. I pursued the deer for 
subsistence; the deer are disappearing and I must starve. God or- 
dained me for the forest, and my ambition is the shade; but the 
strength of my arm decays, and my feet fail me in the chase. The 
hand which fought the British for your liberties is now open for your 
relief. In my youth I bled in battle that you might be independent; 
let not my heart in my old age bleed for the want of your commisera- 
tion.” 

It has been said that the Indian is treacherous. Before we condemn 
the poor Indian let us cast the beam out of our own eyes. Who could 
have been more treacherous than the white man has been? We must 
not forget that perhaps the first white men the Indians of what is now 
South Carolina ever saw persuaded these innocent and confiding people 
to visit their ships, and, watching the moment when their decks were 
most crowded, suddenly sailed away, carrying nearly 200 of them into 
captivity. 

Just outside the walls of Fort Moultrie a marble slab, inclosed by 
iron palings, marks the spot where Osceola, the Seminole chief, was 
buried. Everyone is familiar with the story of how he was captured 
under a flag of truce, taken from his people, and imprisoned on Sulli- 
vans Island to pine away and die. Here he met his doom on the very 
spot where, about 70 years before, a brother tribe showed their love for 
Carolina by fighting for America’s freedom. No! it is not always the 
Indian who is treacherous, for the white man has been faithless to a 
greater degree. Let us not wonder that through the curling smoke of 
the peace pipe the Indian sees the flash of the rifle, and that his dying 
words to the paleface are: 


“T loathe ye in my bosom, I scorn ye with miine eye; 
I'll taunt ye with my latest breath, I'l fight ye till I die 
I ne'er can ask for quarter, I ne'er can be your slave; 
I'll swim the tide of slaughter till I sink beneath the wave.” 


Of the 28 Indian tribes in South Carolina 200 years ago, the few 
Catawbas are all that are left. To these let us stretch out a helping 
hand before it is too late. If we can not be generous, let us be just. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 6, 1930. 
His Excellency JOHN G. RICHARDS, 
Governor of South Carolina, Columbia, 8. 0. 

Dear GOVERNOR: I want to get some information in reference to the 
Indians In our State, as I hope to get them some aid from the Goyern- 
ment, and possibly get the Government to take them over, if it is the 
right and proper thing for us to do, and relieve the State of that much 
expense, and possibly give the Indians more advantages. 

If you think this a good plan, I wish you would please have your 
Indian agent (as I do not know who he is) to send me a short history 
of them and how they are kept up, ete. 

Thanking you for your early attention to this matter, I am, 

Very respectfully, 
Corn, L, BLEASE. 


BTATE or SOUTH CAROLINA, 
OFFICE OF THR GOVERNOR, 
Columbia, February 7, 1930. 
Hon. COLE. L. BLBASP, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR: I have your letter of February 6 with reference to 
the Indians of South Carolina and think your idea is a capital one, 

I have thought for some time that the State of South Carolina should 
withdraw its support to the Indians. I see no reason why the Indians 
should be a charge on the State, as they are citizens and practically 
wards of the United States, and I am very glad that you are taking 
steps to relieve South Carolina of this appropriation. 

I am sending copy of your letter and mine to Mr. T. O. Flowers, 
State financial agent, Rock Hill, S. C., and am taking pleasure in 
requesting him to give you the information you desire. 

Very respectfully, 
Joun G. RICHARDS, Governor. 
Rock HILL, 8. C., February 21, 1930. 
Hon. CoLx, L. BLEASÐ, 
United States Benator, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear SENATOR; I would have replied to your letter of the 10th 
instant before this but for the lack of certain information which I 
needed before doing so. 

Briefly, the condition of the Catawba Indians at this time is as 
follows: It has been said concerning the Catawba Indians and their 
condition during the past two or three years, the welfare and condition 
of these people has become so noticeable until prominent citizens of the 
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State have become greatly interested, and a feeling of sympathy and 
good wishes has gone out for them. 

You may realize their present condition more fully when I state 
briefly some of the reasons why they should be given more considera- 
tion, The 652 acres of land they now occupy was given back to them 
of the 144 acres deeded by them to the State of South Carolina, which 
comprises the present reservation. This land is situated on the 
Catawba River about nine miles from Rock Hill. 

This land is almost nonproductive, due to the fact that the surface 
of the land ‘is composed of a strata of rock on hilly land, which, when 
plowed, only leaves the tilled soil to be washed away by the rains, 
taking the fertility of the soil to the river. Therefore they can not 
raise enough to support their families, and have to seek employment in 
distant towns. ‘The land is without forest, save a low brush near the 
river, and a few patches of smali oaks. It is void of timber for wood 
or lumber, and many of them suffer during the winter because their 
homes are inadequate and their fires must be kindled with green wood. 

The history of these people is very remarkable and bear me out in 
asserting that in the past they have always favored the white race and 
have fought against the Cherokees, and even among themselves, for the 
white man. They have suffered many hardships and even gave up 
their possessions to the white man, ; 

There are at this time of the once powerful tribe 38 families—41 
men, 38 women, and 93 children, 172 all told—with only 12 houses 
really fit to live in (and such as they are). There is a schoolhouse on 
the reservation, which is supported by the State in the amount of 
$1,500 annually. At this school I have two teachers—43 pupils 
enrolled—with an average attendances of B4. These Indians have 
accepted the L. D. S. religion (Mormon). The building, or temple, on 
the reservation was built by the Mormon Church, and which is well 
attended at all services. 

My dear Senator, I have in as simple and brief way as I could given 
you a review of the present outstanding condition of this tribe, which 
I trust will be of some service to you in your efforts to do something 
for these almost deserted people. 

If I can be of further service to you in the matter or otherwise, 
please call on me. 

And believe me, I am, yours very respectfully, 
T, O. Frowpns, 
Financial Agent Catawba Indians. 


N. B.—I have known these people many years, and I heartily recom- 
mend a settlement with them, and make them free people, which is 
their desire. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
a concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res, 21) authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a joint committee to attend the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Kings Mountain, to be held 
at the battle ground in South Carolina, on October 7, 1930, at 
which officials of the United States and of the thirteen original 
States will attend, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate, 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were signed by the Vice President: 

H. R.5415. An act to legalize a bridge across the Choctaw- 
hatchee River between Hartford and Bellwood, Ala. ; 

H. R. 5573. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Niobrara, Nebr. ; 

H. R. 7260. An act authorizing Oscar Baertch, Christ Buh- 
mann, Fred Reiter, and John W. Shaffer, their heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Alma, Wis.; 

H. R. 7631. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande 
at Presidio, Tex. ; 

H. R.7828. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Montana or the county of Richland, or both of them, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Yellowstone River at or near Sidney, Mont.; and 

S. J. Res. 117. Joint resolution for the relief of farmers in the 
storm, flood, and/or drought stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
New Mexico, and Missouri. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED 
The concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res, 21) 


authorizing 
the appointment of a joint committee to attend the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Kings Mountain, 
to be held at the battle ground in South Carolina, on October 7, 
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1930, at which officials of the United States and of the thirteen 

original States will attend, was referred to the Committee to 

Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 

Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on to-day, February 26, 1930, that committee pre- 
sented to the President of the United States the enrolled joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 117) for the relief of farmers in the 
storm, flood, and/or drought stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
New Mexico, and Missouri. 

AMERICAN GAS & ELECTRIC 00. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there has been going on for the 
past two years, as the country and the Senate know, an investi- 
gation of the Power Trust by the Federal Trade Commission. 
They have recently commenced to investigate and take evidence 
regarding the financial set-up of some of these great corpora- 
tions. There was printed in this morning’s Washington Herald 
a review by Mr. Ramsay of some of the testimony taken the 
day before, I desire to read just a short paragraph: 

At the end of 1927 it— 

Referring to the American Gas & Electric Co— 


had 1,905,000 shares of common outstanding. They bad a “ledger 
value” of $19,052,000, and a market value of about $171,000,000. 
Eighty-one per cent of this stock had been issued as stock dividends, 
according to Buckingham’s analysis. More than $2,546,000, “ledger 
value,” was issued for bonuses, promotion expenses, and services. 


And yet the people of the United States now living and their 
children who shall follow are expected to pay an income on such 
yaluations through all eternity, and if we must have a continua- 
tion ef the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Baltimore street railway case it means that they 
must pay 8 per cent upon that fictitious value. Eighty-one per 
cent of the stock issued, according to the article, was in the form 
of stock dividends. 

I ask that the entire article may be printed in the Recorp as 
a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Washington Herald, Wednesday, February 26, 1930] 
THRE MILLION Five HUNDRED AND NINETY THOUSAND DOLLARS PAID. 
Two Pcants Hep at $50,000,000—AmMERICAN Gas & ELECTRIC 
MADE ESTIMATED Prorit oF $58,000,000 on Two MERGERS 
By M. L. Ramsay 


The American Gas & Electric Co. made an estimated profit of 
$58,000,000 on two of the mergers that went into the building of its 
great utility system, now spread over nine States, it was testified before 
the Federal Trade Commission yesterday. 

These deals were disclosed as the commission made its first plunge 
into the bewildering maze of mergers surrounding the growth of the 
great power combines, 

PROFIT $46,410,000 

In the formation of the Appalachian Blectrie Power Co., in 1926, 
American Gas & Electric got 5,000,000 sharea of Appalachian’s common 
stock, This cost the company only $3,590,000, even allowing for inci- 
dental losses, it was estimated by Franklin Buckingham, commission 
accountant, 

Appalachian’s books show a value for the stock of $50,000,000, 

The stock gives American Gas & Electric, in addition, control over the 
properties. These properties include the old Appalachian Power Co., 
Appalachian Power & Light, formerly the Virginia Power Co., and other 
companies in Virginia, West Virginia, and Kentucky. 

In another merger, in 1924, American Gas & Electric took over a 
string of utilities, collected a 50 per cent cash dividerfti out of their 
surplus, removed “key” properties it wanted to keep, and resold the 
rest at a “net profit” of $8,000,000, Buckingham testified. This was 
in addition to $3,580,000 received through the special dividend. 

“ BASKET ACCOUNT ” 

Three years after the acquisition, and after the special dividend of $50 
per share had been paid, the stock was soid to a new corporation styled 
the American Electric Power Corporation. Its controlling interests 
were not identified, but it was stated they were not American Gas & 
Electric. 

In another deal, Buckingham was unable to determine American Gag 
& Electric's profit on stock it sold for $7,000,000 because it had been 
carried in a “basket account,” with nothing to reveal its cost. 

Common stock of American Gas & Electric was “water” at its 
formation 24 years ago, and only about one-twentieth of all that has 
been issued through the years represented cash inyested in the company, 
it was testified. 
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At the end of 1927 {ft had 1,905,000 shares of common outstanding. 
They had a“ ledger value” of $19,052,000, and a market value of about 
$171,000,000. Eighty-one per cent of this stock had been issued as 
stock dividends, according to Buckingham’s analysis. More than $2,- 
546,000, “ledger value,” was issued for “ bonuses, promotion expenses, 
and services.” 

In five years $710,000 worth of stock, on the basis of market values 
when issued, was distributed to company officers as “ extra compensa- 
tion,” 

Eighty-five per cent of the $33,473,000 preferred stock was issued in 
exchange for securities of other companies of which control was 
acquired, 

The company paid a $4,690,000 premium to its bondholders in 1928 
by calling a $50,000,000 bond issue at 110 and refunding, according to 
Buckingham, 

Although the company failed to disclose it, the commission estab- 
lished through records of the Electric Bond & Share Co. that that 
organization created American Gas & Electric. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. In connection with that, I wish to call the Sena- 
tors attention to the fact that the hearings before the Interstate 
Commerce Committee regarding the Power Commission show 
that, under the provision of law requiring a valuation of prop- 
erties of the companies that are given power permits based on 
the investment, they are asking to include in the valuation tre- 
mendous sums of money for promotion fees, and for subsidiary 
companies owned by the parent companies and financed by them, 
in some cases amounting to more than $1,000,000 in cases of 
properties involving $8,000,000 or $9,000,000. These accounts 
have been running for years, and the Power Commission is 
unable to do anything because it is not provided with sufficient 
accountants and valuation experts to handle it; and we have 
the peculiar condition of the executive secretary saying he does 
not need any more help. All of that bears so directly upon the 
question of the valuation of the power properties for rate pur- 
poses, that I want to call the attention of the Senator to it at 
this time. 

Mr. NORRIS, I thank the Senator, Mr. President, and I will 
say in reference to the suggestion the Senator has made that one 
of the common methods of mulcting the public by great utility 
companies is to organize subsidiary companies of which the 
parent companies own every dollar which is invested, and then 
to hire the subsidiary companies to go out and do work for 
them; in other words, they hire themselves and pay themselves 
a large bonus, for instance, to lobby something through Congress 
or through a legislature; or it may be that they organize con- 
struction companies which they themselves own, and then those 
construction companies will charge perhaps a percentage on a 
certain contract or perhaps a large sum of money for efforts in 
getting the contract; in other words, they are getting something 
from themselves and they charge for it. Thus, millions of 
dollars of alleged value upon which the people must pay rates 
are put into these various utility companies. 

The Senator has mentioned the investigation which is going 
on before the Interstate Commerce Committee. There are three 
places where these facts are being developed. One is the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the report of a day’s work of which I 
just put into the Record. 

Then come the Interstate Commerce Committee and the lobby 
committee of the Senate, which are gathering evidence every 
day, as is the Federal Trade Commission, all bearing in the 
same direction, that monopoly and greed and combinations and 
mergers everywhere in the United States are building up a valu- 
ation for pullic-utility properties made out of water without 
any investment. For instance, the report I sent to the desk and 
had incorporated in the Recorp shows that 81 per cent of the 
capital stock of one public-utility corporation is water; and yet 
that corporation has been charging rates and carrying on busi- 
ness, aS I haye stated, mulcting the public to such an extent 
that that water has been turned into gold and is paying enor- 
mous dividends. What would happen if the people of the country 
could get power and light at a reasonable price? 

Now, Mr. President, I send to the clerk’s desk an editorial 
appearing in the Washington News of February 21, showing 
what is being developed by the investigation being conducted by 
the Interstate Commerce Committee. I ask that the clerk may 
read the editorial. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
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[From the Washington News of February 21, 1930] 
“ ROTTEN GOVERNMENT ” 


“Conditions in the commission have become so intolerable that it pre- 
sents one of the rottenest exhibitions of government I have eyer heard 
of” That is Senator Couzens’s indictment of the Federal Power Com- 
mission after hearing testimony of commission experts at the Senate 
investigation. 

It is an extreme indictment. But we are inclined to agree with It. 
Moreover, we venture the prediction that, when the public belatedly be- 
gins to understand the brazen negligence with which the Power Com- 
mission has failed to enforce the law and to protect the people's interests 
from the power corporations, the politicians are going to hear about 
this issue until it hurts. 

There is a limit even to that public indifference which is the brief 
salvation of cynical officials. Here is an issue which touches the voters 
in their pocketbooks, a sensitive spot. 

William V. King, chief accountant of the commission, detailed to the 
investigating committee how power corporations by hook and crook, in 
season and out, have worked to undermine the law and to block the 
efforts of such commission officials who have been trying to carry out 
the law. And the corporations bave been getting away with it, 

Here is one instance, according to King: When he sênt to a House 
committee in 1928 a confidential memorandum setting forth certain 
damning facts about the financial operations of eight corporations and 
the need for increased commission personnel to keep a line on such 
activities, the report was withdrawn at the instance of power companies. 
The report was returned to, the commission, the dynamite removed from 
it, and a “ harmless” substitute sent to Congress. 

Among the instances given by King of the corporations’ practice of 
kiting valuations was that of the Northern Connecticut Power Co. The 
company put a value of $1,050,000 on its water rights, but “when the 
income-tax people suggested that it pay tax on this sum, they protested 
that it was fictitious and not subject to tax.” 

The testimony of King and of Charles A. Russell, solicitor of the com- 
mission, is final proof of the need for reorganization of the commis- 
sion, reform of its technica] personnel and methods, and a stricter 
water power act. 

The present commission, consisting of the Secretaries of War, In- 
terior, and Agriculture, should be supplanted by a full-time commis- 
sion as provided in the Couzens bill. The present commission has been 
in session on an average of only about five and a half hours a year— 
to regulate a billion-dollar industry. Thus active control has reverted 
to the executive secretary, F. E. Bonner. 

Bonner, according te the testimony of his associates, has tried to 
destroy the accounting division of the commission upon which the vital 
work of valuations depends, and in many ways has served the interests 
of the corporations. Asked why the commission bad not gone in and 
taken the financial records which corporations refuse to give it, the 
commission's solicitor replied : 

“The law gives us authority to do so, but Mr. Bonner stands in the 
way.” 

In the face of these serious charges against the commission of which 
he is a member, Secretary of the Interior Wilbur has made a weak 
statement that “an unsatisfactory and inbarmonious situation exists 
in the staff of the Federal Power Commission.” 

The situation will continue to be “unsatisfactory and inharmoni- 
ous ""—and very costly—so long as the commission consists of three 
Cabinet officers who have no time to do the job and leave it in the 
hands of such an executive secretary. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as that editorial says, the 
work of the commission is practically in the hands of one man, 
the executive secretary, Mr. Bonner.. The evidence discloses 
that he is in reality a water-power man; that the work of the 
commission could not be conducted more favorably to the inter- 
ests of the power companies if the power companies themselyes 
operated the office. 

The disclosures which have been brought about by the com- 
mittee have come to a great extent from two other officials of 
the Power Commission who have been trying to safeguard the 
rights of the people and have been doing everything they could 
to see that the law was honestly and fairly enforced. I refer 
to Mr. Russell, the solicitor, and Mr. King, the accountant. 
As is shown in the editorial and as the evidence discloses, a 
report was sent in, I think, to a committee of the House of 
Representatives in which Mr. King had furnished some facts 
which Bonner thought were damaging to the power companies, 
and he had the report withdrawn and deleted what he thought 
were the objectionable parts, and sent it back in that way. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President d 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield, 

Mr. DILL. I want to correct the Senator as to that. I think 
the matter to which he refers was deleted by Mr. Merrill, the 
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former secretary, rather than by Mr. Bonner, and Mr. Merrill 
did it only after the commission had ordered it done. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the matter has reached a point 
where, it seems to me, if we are going to have an honest enforce- 
ment of the water power act, the executive secretary of the 
Federal Water Power Commission ought to be removed from 
office. I have heard it said even by some Senators that, as 
there is a contest between the three men, they ought all to be 
removed; but I think, as a matter of fact, the evidence dis- 
closes—and I should be glad to be corrected by any member 
of the committee if I am in error—that Mr. Russell and Mr. 
King have been faithful public servants; that they have been 
doing all they could to see that the law was enforced and to 
prevent the power companies from injecting into the valuation 
of properties which they lease from the Government fictitious 
aud erroneous items. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. PILL. I want to remind the Senator that the efforts 
which Mr. King and Mr. Russell have been making have been 
directed primarily to getting action on claims for unjust valua- 
tion and for unjustified cost accounts. They are not able to get 
any results because there are not sufficient employees of the 
commission available. When they went before the House com- 
mittee to get an additional appropriation, Mr. Bonner came in 
and said that the additional employees were not needed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

Mr. DILL. I hope the Senate committee. which has. charge of 
this appropriation will hear this matter and see to it that 
sufficient money is appropriated so that the valuations may be 
made and the cost accounts may be reckoned up to date, instead 
of letting them run over a long period of years until they get 
somebody to approve many of these items that never would be 
allowed if passed upon when the accounts were fresh and 
up to date. 

Mr. NORRIS. The purpose of Bonner, the executive secre- 
tary, I presume, is, in the name of economy, to try to cripple 
the commission to such an extent that it can not properly look 
after the yarious deals that have been taking place and are tak- 
ing place continually in the way of fictitious items of value being 
put into the leased premises. The two men who have been 


standing out for the rights of the public in this matter are King 
and Russell, and, instead of being discharged, they ought to be 
promoted. 
Mr. McKELLAR. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 


Mr, President—— 
Does the Senator from Nebraska 


Mr. NORRIS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr, President, when the matter came up 
before the Appropriations Committee, I will say to the Senator 
from Nebraska and the Senator from Washington also, the 
chairman of the committee inquired of the Power Commission 
if it desired any further appropriations than those that had 
been given by the House, with the statement that if anyone 
from the commission wanted to appear before our committee 
we should be very glad indeed to have him appear; and the 
reply came from the commission that they did not desire any 
further appropriations, Our committee, therefore, is powerless. 

Mr. NORRIS. It was Mr. Bonner who made that statement; 
was it not? 

Mr, McKELLAR. I think it was. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. I hope, then, that the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee will have Mr. King, the accountant of 
this commission from its origin, called before the Appropria- 
tions Committee; because I want to say here and now that if 
the committee does not supply this money the matter will be 
brought up here on the floor of the Senate at the proper time, 
There is no other way that I know in which the public can be 
protected. The Power Commission, as the testimony this 
morning shows, has continually refused to ask for sufficient 
help in the departments from which these accountants may 
be secured. It has refused to ask for the necessary money in 
years gone by. Mr. Merrill, on the stand this morning, said 
that he had repeatedly asked for more help, that he might 
bring these accounts up to date. He could not get it, because 
under the law at that time the employees had to come from 
the different departments, and the department heads would not 
ask for money for employees to do that work. 

The place to reach this situation is in the Appropriations 
Committee, which has charge of the independent -offices bill. 
The committee should call before it- Mr. King, particularly, 
who has been the chief accountant, and let him give the facts 
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as to the situation to-day. I can not believe that any com- 
mittee of fair-minded men will allow this situation to con- 
tinue, where millions and millions of dollars of accounts are 
being built up that will have to be passed on some day, and 
should be passed on now. 

Mr. NORRIS. What was the name of the other gentleman? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Russell, the solicitor of the commission. 

Mr. NYE, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yleld to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. I yield the floor, 
unless the Senator desires to ask me a question, 

Mr. NYE. No; I wish to direct an inquiry to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. 

Mr. NYE. Does the Senator propose a resolution here that 
would voice the sentiment of the Senate, asking for the retire- 
ment of Mr. Bonner? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not proposed any resolution. 

Mr. NYE. Would not that be a good idea? 

Mr, NORRIS. It might be a good idea; but the principal 
object I wanted to accomplish this morning, I will say to the 
Senator from North Dakota, was to try to call the attention 
of the country in the first place to these developments that 
have occurred during the past two or three days in the two 
or three investigations that have been going on, to call attention 
to their importance and the wickedness of the practices that are 
being unearthed, and also to call the attention of the Senate to 
the subject in preparation for the effort that I believe will be 
made when the time comes to bring about the proper appropria- 
tion of money to employ sufficient accountants to carry on the 
work that King and Russell have been trying to carry on. 

Mr. DILL, Mr. President, about a year and a half ago the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railway Cos. made an 
application to the Interstate Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to consolidate the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, 
and the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railroads. The com- 
mission has had this matter under consideration for the past 
year and a half, and has made a report on it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the Senator puts 
that in, may I interrupt him and say to him that the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee is here now; and I should like 
to have him make a statement in reference to this appropriation 
that has been mentioned in connection with the Power Com- 
mission before the Senator takes up the other subject. The 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] is here, and will make 
that explanation to the Senate. 

Mr. DILL. The statement I made is already in the Recorp. 
In brief, it was this—that I hoped the Appropriations Oom- 
mittee having charge of the independent offices bill would bring 
before the committee Mr. King, the accountant of the Power 
Commission, in order that the comnrittee might know the situa- 
tion in that commission as to the need of additional employees 
in the form of accountants and yaluation experts to bring down 
to date the accounts of these power companies that have per- 
mits. The commission, represented by Mr. Bonner, say that 
they do not need any more money; but the records before the 
Interstate Commerce Comnrittee, presented to it in the last few 
days, show that there is great need of it. I simply was saying 
that I thought the committee ought to call Mr. King before it. 
He has been the commission’s accountant ever since 1921. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
ton yield to his colleague? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I was out of the Chamber when this matter 
came up. I want to say that the Appropriations Committee has 
taken the regular course, of course, and has asked the depart- 
ments whether they desired any additional appropriations, and 
so forth, and no request was made; but I wish to call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to this fact: 

In the act creating the Power Conmnission very little au- 
thority was given in a legislative way for the employment of 
any force outside of that which they can get from the other 
departments. I have endeavored for three or four or five years 
to get legislation through specifically authorizing the granting 
to the Power Commission of additional force to cover the very 
matter that the Senator mentions. We ought to have legisla- 
tion of that kind. They ought to have additional force. There 
is not any question in my mind about it; but that is the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, my colleague knows that in the 
bill of 1928, I think—or 1929, I am not sure which—an addi- 
tional appropriation was made for employees under language 
that the Comptroller General approved; and there is nothing 
unusual in asking for additional funds. The reason why the 
Power Comnrission has not asked for these additional funds is 
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that Mr. Bonner, the executive secretary, says they do not need 
them. But let me say further to the Senator that the Appro- 
priations Committee have authority somewhere in some of these 
various appropriation bills to furnish to the departments addi- 
tional help that could be called for, 

The Power Commission repeatedly asked for that over a 
series of years; and, not being able to get it, the committee a 
year or two ago provided additional employees for the commis- 
sion; and I think there is no doubt but that it can be done, if 
the Senator will look into the bills of the last two years. 

Mr. JONES. We can properly put almost anything on ap- 
propriation bills providing for additional force, and so forth, if 
no Senator makes any point of order against it and if it is 
authorized by legislation. 

Mr. DILL. There is no point of order against the House bill 
as it comes over to us, There was not two years ago and there 
is not now. 

Mr. JONES. That may be true, but we ought to have legis- 
lation. I know they ought to have additional force. I agree to 
that. We ought to have legislation authorizing it, too. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, are not the Secretary of the 
Interior and the other Secretaries who compose this commission 
authorized under the law to detail men from their departments 
to do this work? 

Mr. JONES, There is an authorization under which they 
can call on the various departments and get details, 

Mr. OVERMAN, Then the fault is in the Secretary who has 
not sent down the men to do this work. 

Mr. JONES. They may not bave the force in the depart- 
ments that they can spare from their regular work. 

Mr. DILL. The trouble is that the heads of the departments 
that form this commission do not include in their estimates 
additional employees who can be transferred to the Power 
Commission. That is the trouble with this situation. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Washington yietd to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. DILL. I do. 

Mr. SWANSON. It seems to me, from what has been dis- 
closed, that there is an evil here, a wrong that ought to be cor- 
rected. It seems to me it can not be done unless the committee 
of which the Senator is a member will move, as a committee, 
an amendment to the appropriation bill when it comes in, 
asking for this additional sum. 

If an item is put in here that is not certified by the Budget, 
the bill is subject to a point of order and is referred back to 
the committee; but the rule provides that new items on an 
appropriation bill are in order when moved and recommended 
by a standing committee. 

The Committee on Interstate Commerce has disclosed this 
condition, and has disclosed how this great commission is being 
strangled and the business of the country retarded. It seems 
to me it is the duty of that committee to meet and direct its 
chairman to offer an amendment to the appropriation bill pro- 
viding funds. That will not be subject to a point of order, as 
I understand the rule. An amendment is not subject to a 
point of order when moved by a committee. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator I want to 
say that a method has been used in the bills in the past two 
years by which additional funds have been appropriated for 
this purpose; and I think if Mr. King is called before the 
Appropriations Committee the whole matter can be cleared up, 
and the committee can take care of that matter itself. If it 
ean not, then the method suggested by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will be in order. 

Mr. JONES. The bill has been reported, and is on the 
ealendar. My recollection is that the rule the Senator refers to 
provides that an amendment recommended by a standing com- 
mittee of the Senate can be referred to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and is then in order as an amendment to the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not recall the rule. I do not think it 
requires an amendment which has been offered by a standing 
committee. I think if an individual Senator offers an amend- 
ment or a new item to an appropriation bill, it must be re- 
ferred ; but, if I remember the rule correctly, the exception does 
not apply to a motion made for a new item in the appropriation 
bill when moved by a standing committee of the Senate. 
Whether it requires reference or not, the Interstate Commerce 
Committee has disclosed this condition of affairs. It has taken 
the evidence, It has reached a conviction that this commission 
is being strangled by lack of funds through a conspiracy, if 
these statements are true. It seems to me that with that con- 
dition of affairs it is the duty of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, by resolution, to direct its chairman to offer an 
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amendment to this appropriation bill to obtain the funds needed, 
and then it will be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator that any Member of the Senate can offer from the 
floor an amendment that has been recommended either by a 
Papaio committee or by the Budget Director, and it will be 
n order, 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand that if a resolution or a bill 
has passed Congress, it is not subject to the exception when 
offered as an amendment, but my recollection is that where it 
is moved by order of a standing committee of the Senate it 
isin order. What is the use of coming in here with this matter 
in such a way that one Senator can object to the appropriation 
of this money, and then the bill will be passed? The right way 
to proceed is for this committee that knows the facts to meet 
and decide what money it wants, and then moye its adoption on 
the bill, which will be in order, and not subject to being ruled 
out upon objection of one Senator. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, may I suggest that the rule will 
speak for itself, I have not read it for some little time. It is 
very plain; but I think some action should be taken along these 
lines. I have felt that this matter is one that is really within 
the jurisdiction of the Commerce Committee, because the water 
power act originally came from the Commerce Committee; but 
I shall make no quibble over what committee it comes from, so 
far as that is concerned. 

Mr. DILL. I want to say to the Senator that I think the sit- 
uation here is such that the Appropriations Committee would 
be justified in taking the biil back from the calendar and hold- 
ing further hearings. This matter is of extreme importance 
to the country ; and I think the Appropriations Committee as well 
a ag Interstate Commerce Committee ought to be informed 
about it. 

Mr. JONES. The Appropriations Committee is not a legisla- 
tive committee. We are going to hold the appropriations down; 
so far as we can, to those matters that are authorized by law. 
If the regular steps are taken under the rules to get a matter 
before the Appropriations Committee, that committee will act. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield for a minute? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have the rules here. Rule XVI is clear 
and specific as to how this remedy can be obtained. It provides 
that no new item shall be proposed to an appropriation bill— 


Unless it be made to carry out the provisions of some existing law, or 
treaty stipulation, or act, or resolution previously passed by the Senate 
during that session; or unless the same be moved by direction of a 
standing or select committee of the Senate, or proposed in pursuance 
of an estimate submitted In accordance with law. 


The rule is clear, it is explicit, that if the Interstate Commerce 
Committee will take action, and direct its chairman to move an 
amendment to this appropriation bill, it is in order, and, if the 
majority of the Senate wants it, it can pass it. 

There is no use in talking about relief without taking the 
proper methods to get it. It seems to me that to make a mo- 
tion here of such a nature that with one man against it an ob- 
jection would prevail, when it is not moved by a standing com- 
mittee, is simply a waste of time. Let the Interstate Commerce 
Committee meet, let it estimate what is needed in the way of a 
fund, and then direct it to be moved to this appropriation bill, 
and it is in order and will become law if we can get a majority 
of the Senate to vote for it. 


GREAT NORTHEEN AND NORTHERN PACIFIC MERGER 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I had just started to discuss the 
report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and I want to 
say a word further about it. 

The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
consolidation of the Great Northern Railway Co. and the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., by a majority of the members, 
two members dissenting and two disagreeing as to certain parts 
of the order, provides that these railroads may consolidate on 
condition that they divorce themselyes from the ownership of 
the Burlington Railroad. 

I can not refrain from giving expression to the danger and 
to what I belieye to be the damage that will result if this 
order is allowed to go into effect. These two railroads were 
built as competing lines many years ago. Ninety-six and one- 
tenth per cent of the stations of the two railroads are different 
stations. They are competing lines for large amounts of the 
traffic. 

It is not a new thing for these railroads to desire to combine, 
They attempted to combine some years ago, and the matter 
was taken to the Supreme Court of the United States in a case 
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known as the Northern Securities Co. v. United States (193 U, 8. 
197). I want to read one paragraph from that decision : 


* * * Let us see what are the facts disclosed by the record. 

The Great Northern Railway Co. and the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co, owned, controlled, and operated separate lines of railway—the 
former road extending from Superior and from Duluth and St. Paul to 
Everett, Seattle, and Portland, with a branch line to Helena; the 
Jatter, extending from Ashland and from Duluth and St. Paul to 
Helena, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland. The two lines, main 
and branches, about 9,000 miles in length, were and are parallel and 
competing lines across the continent through the northern tier of 
States between the Great Lakes and the Pacific, and the two companies 
were engaged in active competition for freight and passenger traffic, 
each road connecting at its respective terminals with lines of railway 


or with lake and river steamers, or with seagoing vessels * ny 


Because of those conditions, the Supreme Court prohibited 
the merger. The conditions which existed then exist now, and 
the danger the consolidation would bring and the damage it 
would do, so far as the development of the country was con- 
cerned, which existed then, exist now. 

If these railroads are allowed to combine, there can be but 
one result; that is, a cutting down of train service, the closing 
of some stations, the dropping of some employees, and, almost 
as bad, the moving of many employees from their present 
homes and residences to other communities. The whole situa- 
tion in these Northwestern States will be upset, and it seems 
to me the commission has gone far beyond any permissible 
action in the public interest when it permits these roads to 
combine into one road, as it proposes to do if they will divorce 
themselves from the Burlington Railroad. 

The commission in its report recognized the danger also of 
the Milwaukee line being unable to compete with the consoli- 
dated road, and to offset that danger, they say that they will 
cut off the connectiom of these roads, namely, the Burlington, 
with Chicago, and that will enable the Milwaukee to be a more 
effective competing line. 

It seems to me that is an extremely far-fetched conclusion, 
The mere fact that this consolidated road would not have an 
outlet into Chicago would in no way affeet the damage that 
will be done to the northern tier of States by the destruction of 
competition that will result from the consolidation of these two 
roads. I know of nothing that can be done to protect the 


Northwest except for Congress to take some action to prevent it. 

I want to call attention to another fact about this decision. 
The law provides that the various States affected may, through 
their agencies, pass upon this matter and report to the commis- 


sion, One of the commissioners called attention to the fact that 
of the 11 State bodies which intervened, only 1 favored the pro- 
posal. Yet the commission disregards the desires of these States 
and proposes to permit the consolidation. 

I shall not take more time to read from this report, but I ask 
that the report may be printed in the Recorp in full and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, I may add, 
further, that it is my intention to propose a joint resolution to 
prohibit this merger being effected as proposed by the rail- 
roads and declared in the public interest in this report. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Washington? 

There being no objection, the matter was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed 
in the Recoxp, as follows: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCH COMMISSION. 
Finance Docker No. 6409*—Grrat NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY Co. 

ACQUISITION—SUBMITTED OCTOBER 5, 1928—Decipep FEBRUARY 11, 

1930 

1. Present and future public convenience and necessity found to re- 
quire the operation and acquisition, by lease, by the Great Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. of the lines of railroad of the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Railway Co. 

2, Acquisition by the Great Northern Pacific Railway Co., by lease 
and stock ownership, of control of the Great Northern Railway Co. and 
the Northern Pacific Railway Co., and its operation of their properties, 
found to be in the public interest. 

3. Authority should be granted the Great Northern Pacific Railway 
Co, to issue its common capital stock for the purposes stated, 

4. Conditions precedent to the findings stated, and the record held 
open for further appropriate proceedings. 

Hines, Rearick, Dorr, Travis & Marshall, W. D, Hines, C. H, Hand, 
jr., J. P. Babcock, Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner & Reed, E. S, 8. 
Sunderland, F. L. Polk, and E. C., Crossman for Great Northern Pacifice 


1 This report also embraces Finance Docket No. 6410, Great Northern 
Railway Co. and Northern Pacific Railway Co, Control, and Great 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. Securities. 
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Railway Co.; D, F. Lyons for Northern Pacific Railway Co.; F., G. 
Dorety for Great Northern Railway Co., City of Devils Lake, N. Dak., 
Civic and Commerce Association of Devils Lake, Civic and Commerce 
Association of Bemidji, Minn., Booster Club of Garretson, 8. Dak. 
town of Sherman, 8. Dak., city of Red Lake Falls, Minn., South 
Dakota State Chamber of Commerce, and Yankton (S. Dak.) Chamber of 
Commerce; ©. A. Hart and C. H. Carey for Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Railway Co.; F. H. Wood, Cravath, Henderson & De Gersdorff, 
A. McCormack, D. C. Swatland, and O. W. Dynes for Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co., and receivers of Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Rallway Co.; M. M. Joyce and G. M. Swanstrom 
for receiver of Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co.; Moultrie Hitt, 
C. A. Miller, Hitt & Miller, and G. K. Munson for Hlectric Short Line 
Terminal Co, La Crosse & Southeastern Railway Co., Leavenworth & 
Topeka Railroad Co., Minnesota Western Railroad Co., Minneapolis & 
Rainy River Railroad Co., Waterville Railway Co., Wisconsin & Michi- 
gan Railroad Co., and Wyoming Railway Co.; H. S. Mitchell and A, H. 
Lossow for Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co.; 
E. P. Burch and Shearer, Byard & Tragner for Minneapolis, Anoka & 
Cuyuna Range Railway Co.; G. L. Martin for Minneapolis, Northfield 
& Southern Railway Co.; A. Ueland for Minneapolis, Red Lake & 
Manitoba Railway Co.; Pete Hedgpeth for Rockport, Langdon & North- 
ern Railway Co.; R. M. Shaw and F. H. Towner for Chicago Great 
Western Railroad Co. 


E. C. Lindley for himself and Clara Hill Lindley, I. Bowen, F. W, 
Matson, W. E. Hustleby, A. L., Flynn, O. P. B, Jacobson, and C. J. 
Laurisch, for Railroad and Warehouse Commission of Minnesota; 8. 
Bryan for Rallrond Commission of Wisconsin; C. Webster and F. 
Woodruff for Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of Iowa; 
S$. Robinson and D. Lewis for Board of Railroad Commissioners of the 
State of Iowa, B. M. Richardson, commissioner, Burlington (Iowa) 
Shippers’ Association, and Nebraska State Railway Commission; L. E. 
Golden for Burlington (Iowa) Shippers’ Association and Greater Bur- 
lington Association; U. G. Powell for Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion; J. Fletcher and N. Garrett for State of Iowa; H. A. Hanson 
and J. J. Murphy for Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State 
of South Dakota; F. Milhollan, W. M. Hendricks, T, C. Madden, Fay 
Harding, and C. W. McDonnell for Board of Railroad Commissioners 
of the State of North Dakota; O. O. Calderbead and J. M. Thompson for 
Public Utilities Commission of the State of Idaho; J. P. Neal, J. C. 
Denney, H. C. Brodie, and C. R. Lonergan for Department of Public 
Works of State of Washington; H. H, Corey for Public Service Coni- 
mission of Oregon; H. T. Bone for port of Tacoma and port of 
Seattle, Wash.; E. M. Hayden for Tacoma Chamber of Commerce; 
K. G. Harlan for city of Tacoma; J, W. McCune for Chamber of Com- 
merce of Tacoma, port of Tacoma, and city of Tacoma; L., G. Mc- 
Intyre and S$. J. Wettrick for Seattle Chamber of Commerce; C. O. 
Bergen for Spokane Merchants’ Association; W. P. Chestnut, W. J. 
Lane, ©, J. Schonberg, and W. H. Magill for Fargo (N. Dak.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce; N. E. Williams for Commercial Club of Fargo and 
Farmers Grain Dealers’ Association of Montana; P. A. Lee for 
Farmers Grain Dealers’ Association of North Dakota; T. A, Durrant 
for Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Commercial Club; F. 8. Keiser and B. W. 
Forbes for chamber of commerce and city council of Duluth, Minn. ; 
J. B, Faegre for public affairs committee of Superior (Wis.) Chamber 
of Commerce; A. A. Stewart for city of St. Paul, Minn.; H. Mueller 
for St. Paul Association of Public and Business Affairs; F. B., Town- 
send and A. C, Wiprud for Minneapolis (Minn.) Traffic Association and 
Minneapolis Ciyic and Commerce Association; C. T. Vandenover for 
Southern Minnesota Mills; J. H, Tedrow and W. R, Scott for Chamber 
of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo.; C. E. Childe for Omaha (Nebr.) 
Chamber of Commerce; W. C. McCulloch and J, N. Teal for Portland 
(Oreg.) Trafic and Transportation Association; F. H. Moses for We- 
natchee-Okanogan Cooperative Federation, and town council and Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Cashmere, Wash., G. C. Jones for Okanogan 
(Wash.) Commercial Club; H. B. Smith for Northern Pacific Beneficial 
Association, 


P. Butler, jr., for village of Bagley, Minn., Commercial Club of Hal- 
lock, Minn., Red River Farmers Club, of Kittson County, Minn., Chamber 
of Commerce of St. Cloud, Minn., city of Wilmar, Minn., village of 
Fosston, Minn., city of Benson, Minn., Sauk Center (Minn.) Community 
Club, Long Prairie (Minn.) Commercial Club, city of Breckenridge, 
Minn., and Morris (Minn.) Commercial Club; H. E. Brown for City 
Council and Chamber of Commerce of Sand Point, Idaho, and Kootenai 
Valley Commercial Club, of Bonners Ferry, Idaho; Brown for 
village of Arnegard, N. Dak., Commercial Club of Alexander, N. Dak., 
Watertown (S. Dak.) Chamber of Commerce, and Watford City (N. Dak.) 
Commercial Club; D. A. Caldwell for Moorhead (Minn.) Chamber of 
Commerce; C. E. Chase for Pateros (Wash,) Commercial Club and 
Omak (Wash.) Commercial Club; W. D. B. Dodson for Albany (Oreg.) 
Chamber of Commerce, Chamber of Commerce and city of Eugene, Oreg., 
Bend (Oreg.) Chamber of Commerce, Salem (Oreg.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, city of Prineville, Oreg., and Prineville Business Men's Club; 
J. Gellatly for Commercial Club of Harrington, Wash., Commercial 
Club of Davenport, Wash., Chamber of Commerce and town of Ephrata, 
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Wash. ; G. W- Hartwell for Town Council and Chamber of Commerce of 
Colville, Wash., Commercial Club of Chewelah, Wash., and Town Coun- 
cil of Deer Park, Wash.; O. B. Herigstad and Oppenheimer, Dickson, 
Hodgson, Brown & Donnelly for Association of Commerce and city of 
Minot, N. Dak., city of Lansford, N. Dak., and Ward County, N. Dak.; 
H. B. Nelson and Oppenheimer, Dickson, Hodgson, Brown & Donnelly 
for city and Community Club of Rugby, N. Dak.; Oppenheimer, Dickson, 
Hodgson, Brown & Donnelly for village of Cogswell, N. Dak., village 
and Commercial Club of Havana, N. Dak., city and Civic Club of Lang- 
don, N. Dak., city of Cavalier, N. Dak., Williston (N. Dak.) Commercial 
Club, city of Lakota, N. Dak., and town of Forman, N. Dak.; J. C. 
Kelly for Crookston (Minn.) Association of Public Affairs; I. B. 
Knickerbocker for Auburn (Wash.) Chamber of Commerce and Kiwanis 
Club; R. G. Lineberger for Hill County (Mont.), Hill County Marketing 
Association and Farmers Grain Exchange, Teton County (Mont.) Ship- 
ping Association, town of Choteau, Mont., city of Fort Benton, Mont., 
city, Chamber of Commerce, Kiwanis Club, and Rotary Club of Havre, 
Mont., Community Club of Conrad, Mont., Lions Club of Shelby, Mont., 
town of Browning, Mont., and Chamber of Commerce of Whitefish, 
Mont.; A. Neison for Sidney (Mont,) Commercial Club, Sidney Kiwanis 
Ciub, town of Lambert, Mont., Fairview (Mont.) Commercial Club, 
Savage (Mont.) Community Club, Town Council of Plentywood, Mont., 
mayor and City Council of Glasgow, Mont., Glasgow Chamber of Com- 
meree and Agriculture, city and Commercial Club of Wolf Point, Mont., 
city and Commercial Club of Malta, Mont., and Commercial Club, mayor, 
and City Council of Scobey, Mont.; F. R. Pendleton for Washington 
Wood Preserving Co.; W. A. Shoemaker for Community Club of Wind- 
ham, Mont., Town Council of Stanford, Mont., Billings (Mont.) Com- 
mercial Club, City Council of Belt, Mont., Commercial Club of Buffalo, 
Mont., town of Hobson, Mont., Judith Basin County Produce Marketing 
Association, Judith Milling Co., Community Club of Moccasin, Mont., 
and Commercial Club of Raynesford, Mont.; R. V. Welts for city and 
Chamber of Commerce of Edmonds, Wash., city and Ad Club of Sno- 
homish, Wash., city and Ad Club of Sultan, Wash., city and Chamber 
of Commerce of Mount Vernon, Wash., city and Chamber of Commerce 
of Anacortes, Wash., city and Commercial Club of East Stanwood, 
Wash., city and Chamber of Commerce of Biaine, Wash., and cities of 
Gold Bar, Index, Burlington, Lyman, and Sumas, Wash. ; Robin- 
son for Keokuk (Iowa) Chamber of Commerce Traffic Bureau; T. H. 
Trelford for St. Louis County, Minn., and himself; O. W. Tong for 
Montana Coal & Iron Co,; F. J. Bdwards, B. M. Richardson, and A. A. 
Seaborg for themselves; R. D. Lytle for North Pacific Millers’ Associa- 
tion; Bronson for North Dakota Terminal Exchange. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 


By the commission : 
On July 8, 1927, 


the Great Northern Pacific Railway Co., hereinafter 
sometimes referred to as the new company, and the Spokane, Portland 


& Seattle Railway Co., hereinafter sometimes referred to as the 
Spokane Co., filed a joint application under section 1 (18) and section 
5 (2) of the interstate commerce act for a certificate and order author- 
izing the new company to operate and to acquire by lease for 99 years 
the lines of railroad and other properties of the Spokane Co. The new 
company proposes to operate the Spokane Co.'s lines, but not those of its 
subsidiaries, the Oregon Electric Railway Co., Oregon Trunk Railway, 
and United Railways Co. The application is made with the consent 
and approval of the Great Northern Railway Co. and the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co., hereinafter sometimes referred to as the northern 
companies or lines, which own substantially all the capital stock and 
all the bonds of the Spokane Co. In a separate application, made 
under section 20a of the act, authority is sought by the new company 
to issue 10 shares of its common capital stock, without par value, for 
the purpose of perfecting its organization under the laws of Delaware, 
and to assume liability in respect of securities to the extent that such 
lability is involved in the terms of the proposed lease. Both of these 
applications are filed in Finance Docket No, 6409. 

On the same date the new company, the Great Northern Railway Co., 
and the Northern Pacific Railway Co. filed a joint application under 
section 5 (2) of the act for an order authorizing the new company to 
acquire by lease and stock ownership control of the properties of the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railways pursuant to a certain 
plan and deposit agreement. The leases are essentially the same and 
are for a term of 99 years. A separate application is made by the 
new company, under section 20a of the act, for authority to issue not 
to exceed 4,970,976 shares of its common capital stock, without par 
value, represented by certificates in definitive form, or in temporary 
form exchangeable for definitive certificates when prepared. ‘This stock 
is to be issued in exchange, share for share, for tock of the northern 
companies as delivered to the new company under the plan. Authority 
is also sought under section 20a by the new company to assume lia- 
bility in respect of securities to the extent that such liability is involved 
in the terms of the proposed leases. Both of these applications are 
filed in Finance Docket No. 6410. 

All these companies, except the new company, are carriers by rail- 
road subject to the interstate commerce act. The new company expects 
to acquire the status of a common carrier upon the granting of the 
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application, in Finance Docket No. 6409, for authority to lease and 
operate the Spokane Co. 

The several applications are considered together as interdependent 
parts of a proposal for the unified operation and management of the 
northern companies and the Spokane Co. A hearing upon them has 
been had, briefs have been filed, and the cases haye been argued orally. 

Intervening petitions were filed by 147 local associations, municipali- 
ties, business organizations, etc., of which 119 favored the granting of 
the applications and 18 were definitely opposed. Of the 11 State bodies 
which intervened, only 1 clearly favored the proposal. Of 3 counties, 
2 were in favor and 1 was opposed ; of 6 individuals, 1 was in favor and 
5 were opposed. The interveners also included 11 mfnor railroad com- 
panies, 9 of which asked to be taken into the applicant's system, and 
4 Class I railroad companies. 

The predominating expression of approval of the proposal from ter- 
ritories which are largely served separately by the northern lines, should 
be considered along with the fact that over 96 per cent of all stations 
on these lines are local to one or the other of them. ‘Thus, where direct 
rail competition is not a prominent factor, public sentiment seems to be 
generally favorable to the proposal, The total population which is 
purely local to one or the other line was given as 1,235,519, while that 
which is served by other roads as well is 2,013,330. Opposition to the 
plan was presented by such important interveners as the Farmers Grain 
Dealers’ Associations of North Dakota and Montana; the State com- 
missions of Washington, Wisconsin, Iowa, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Nebraska; the chambers of commerce or other commercial bodies of 
Duluth, Minn., Fargo and Grand Forks, N. Dak., Omaha, Nebr., and 
Tacoma, Wash.; the Southern Minnesota Mills; the receiver of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louls Railroad Co.; and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. The last named, and its predecessor, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, will be referred to herein as the Milwau- 
kee. The most serious opposition to the granting of the applications 
is found in the representations made by this intervener, which contends 
that the proposed unification would be detrimental to its welfare and 
would not be in the public interest. The views of the interveners will 
be more fully discussed later. 

The Spokane Co. operates, in the States of Washington and Oregon, 
554.6 miles of line, of which 46.64 miles are branch tracks. Its main 
line extends from Spokane, Wash., to Portland and Holladay, Oreg., and 
it controls the Oregon Electric Railway Co., Oregon Trunk Railway, and 
United Railways Co. Originally built jointly by the northern com- 
panies, it is controlled by them through their ownership of 339,990 
shares of a total of 400,000 shares of capital stock outstanding, and 
$73,710,000 face value of first-mortgage 4 per cent bonds of a total 
funded debt of $74,491,196.11. Under the terms of the proposed lease, 
the new company will pay, as rental, the interest on the Spokane 
Co.’s bonds, notes, and other obligations now outstanding, or hereafter 
to be issued, subject to certain conditions, except interest on the 
Spokane Co.'s first-mortgage 4 per cent bonds and interest on advances 
made by the northern companies to the Spokane Co.; an equitable pro- 
portion of the unextinguished discount on the funded debt of the 
Spokane Co. on which the new company pays the regular interest 
charges; and the sum of $1,666,466 annually for the first five years, 
after which it may be increased, decreased, or continued by agreement 
or arbitration. 

The Great Northern Railway Co. operates 8,164.14 miles of line, of 
which 558.87 miles are in Canada. Its principal eastern termini are 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth, Minn., Superior, Wis., and Sioux 
City, Iowa. Its principal western termini are Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Greg. Incorporated 
under the laws of Minnesota, it is authorized to operate, and does oper- 
ate, in the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Montana, Iowa, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. The Great 
Northern is the northernmost transcontinental system in the United 
States. 

The Northern Pacific Railway Co. operates 6,668.43 miles of line, of 
which 74 miles are operated under trackage rights in Canada. Its prin- 
cipal eastern ‘termini are St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth, Minn., and 
Superior, Wis. Its principal western termini are Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Oreg. Incorporated 
under the laws of Wisconsin, it is authorized to operate, and does operate, 
in the States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, and Oregon. It owns the line between Seattle and Van- 
couver, Wash., and, jointly with the Spokane, the line between the 
latter point and Portland. The Great Northern and Union Pacific Rail- 
road also operate between Seattle and Portland by this route. 

An attempt to unify the Great Northern and Northern Pacific was 
made between 1893 and 1896, and again in 1901. Both projects failed 
because of adverse decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
based upon consideration of the competitive nature of the lines. In 
Northern Securities Co. v. United States (193 U. S. 197), decided March 
14, 1904, the court held that the arrangement was an illegal combina- 
tion in restraint of interstate commerce and fell within the prohibitions 
and provisions of the act of July 2, 1890. The Northern Securities Co, 
had issued its stock upon an agreed basis in exchange for more than 
nine-tenths of the stock of the Northern Pacific and more than three- 
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fourths of the stock of the Great Northern. Following the decision 
above cited, the Northern Securities Co. called in 99 per cent of its out- 
standing stock, the bolder of each share surrendered to receive $30.17 
of the stock of the Great Northern and $39.27 of the stock of the 
Northern Pacific. In Harriman w. Northern Securities Co. (197 U. 8. 
244) the Supreme Court affirmed an action of the lower court denying a 
temporary injunction against the pro rata distribution of the stock 
holdings of the Northern Securities Co. It is worthy of note in con- 
nection with the case before us that, as a result of the rulings by the 
highest court in the Northern Securities Co. cases, a common control 
of the northern companies through stotk ownership was created. 

It was stated that December 31, 1926, the same persons owned about 
63 per cent of Northern Pacific stock and 59 per cent of Great North- 
ern stock, or, collectively, that 61 per cent of the total capital stock of 
both companies was held by the same stockholders. Excluding. stock 
held in brokers’ names, approximately 46 per cent was so held. The 
applicants believe, if the persons ultimately entitled to the stock held 
by brokerage firms are considered, that more than 50 per cent of the 
stock of each company is held by the same stockholders. In 1901 the 
northern lines acquired joint control of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co., hereinafter referred to as the Burlington. Ap- 
proximately 97 per cent of the Burlington’s capital stock was pur- 
chased and is owned in equal parts by the northern companies. Ex- 
penditures exceeding $230,000,000 have been made in constructing the 
Spokane and other connecting lines, and in providing joint facilities to 
be used by two or more of the three major systems, 

The new company was incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Delaware June 18, 1927, with the power to operate in any State other 
than Delaware. Prior to effecting the proposed leases, it proposes to 
secure such additional authority as may be required to enable it to 
operate in each of the several States where the Spokane and the north- 
ern lines are situated. At the present thme the new company is not a 
common carrier, Its authorized capital stock is substantially equal to 
the combined capital stocks of the northern companies. 

The terins of the proposed leases of the northern companies to the 
new company are similar. The demised properties include all rail lines 
owned and all interest of the lessors in leased Hnes, easements, track- 
age, and terminal rights, lines jointly owned, equipment, franchises, 
real estate, and after-acquired property. Assignment is made of all 
right, title, and interest in shares of stock, bonds, and other securities 
owned and held, Current assets, claims, and material and supplies are 
also Included, with a provision for an accounting at the expiration of 
the leases. Exception is made in the case of lands granted to the 
the States, 


lessors in aid of construction by the Government or by 
claims which ean not be assigned, and the general books and corporate 


records of the lessors. The rental to be paid by the new company con- 
sists of interest on equipment trusts, bonds and notes of the lessor com- 
panies, including extensions and future issues, and provision for unex- 
tinguished discount on the lessors’ funded debt. Subject to its obliga- 
tion to account to the lessors at the termination of the leases for such 
amounts as have not been distributed in dividends, the lessee reserves 
to itself complete and ubsolute discretion as to the use of surplus accu- 
mulated out of income from the operation and use of the demised prop- 
erties during the terms of the leases, but agrees to pay nonassenting 
stockholders of the northern companies the same dividends as are paid 
to its own stockholders and, further, to purchase stock of the nonassent- 
ing stockholders, after the execution of the leases, at a fair value. In 
the event of failure of the parties to agree as to the fair value, the 
leases provide that it shall be determined by us or by arbitration. The 
lessors are obligated for capital expenditures, and will issue their 
sectrities to refund outstanding obligations and to finance or reimburse 
the lessee for capital expenditures. Such securities are to be accepted 
by the lessee at fair value, which, in the case of stock having a par 
value, shall be not less than par. 

The proposed leases were duly authorized by the boards of directors 
of the lessor companies and the new company. The attitude of the 
stockholders of the northern companies is expressed by the deposit of 
approximately 70 per cent of the stock of each of these companies 
with the deposit committee. This, the committee and the applicants 
consider, assures approval of the plan and authorization of the pro- 
posed leases by an affirmative yote of the requisite amount of stock of 
each of the northern companies. 

Under the plan, the securities owned by the northern companies 
will be held and enjoyed by the new company for a term of 99 years. 
As proposed, the new company would control the Burlington by 
virtue of its acquisition of 1,660,282 shares, or about 987 per cent of 
the capital stock of that company. With its subsidiaries, the Bur- 
lington operates a total of approximately 11,473 miles of line, reaching 
Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, and Kansas City, as well as important 
points in Texas via the controlled Colorado & Southern Railway and 
its subsidiaries. 

Certain preliminary questions raised by the protestants are so 
fundamental in character that we may appropriately dispose of them 
at this point. Our jurisdiction to grant the applications as presented 
was challenged, a lack of supporting evidence was alleged, even if 
our jurisdiction be assumed, and the illegality of the deposit agree- 
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ment was represented to be such as to warrant a dismissal of the 
applications, Under section 1 (18) of the act, in many instances we 
have issued certificates of public convenience and necessity permitting 
corporations organized for the purpose of engaging in transportation 
by railroad, but not so engaged, to operate existing lines. When 
dealing with the application in Finance Docket No, 6409, wherein the 
new company seeks authority to lease and operate the Spokane, we 
are not denied by the antitrust laws the power to grant a certificate, 
or hindered by a lack of evidence to show the effect, on the public 
interest, of the proposed lease and operation. As the change of control 
of the Spokane will be in form only, and as its ownership will remain 
with the northern companies, in whose interest it operates, there can 
be no violation of any laws designed to prevent restraint of trade 
through the acquisition of a carrier by a parallel and competing line. 
In regard to the sufficiency of the evidence, we consider that the 
record, reflecting a hearing held upon both applications together, may 
be used with propriety where applicable to Finance Docket No. 6409. 
And, where dealing with matters particularly associated with the 
application in Finance Docket No. 6410, the evidence is material, in- 
asmuch as the lease of the northern lines to the new company is the 
main objective sought, and, indeed, may be the determining factor or 
controlling consideration in Finance Docket No, 6409. Upon an afirma- 
tive showing in favor of the plan embraced in the two applications, 
as it affects the northwestern lines, a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity under section 1 (18) may be issued to the new company 
to permit it to operate the Spokane. When operation by virtue of 
such authority has begun we may, by an appropriate order under sec- 
tion 5 (2), authorize the new company to acquire control of the 
Spokane by lease, and we may further authorize it, under the same 
provision of the act, to acquire control of the northern companies, 
To issue a certificate under section 1 (18), and to follow it by succes- 
sive orders under section 5 (2), according to the formal carrying .out 
of each step in the program, would be an unnecessary and overtechni- 
cal procedure. By concurrently issuing our certificate and orders, we 
would be following an expeditious and reasonable course which we 
deem fully within our power to adopt, In regard to the status of the 
deposit committee, its powers appear in some respects exceedingly 
broad, but its effective control of the northern lines, in any sense 
adverse to the antitrust laws, is forestalled by the condition of the 
deposit agreement which subjects the committee's action to our ap- 
proval in respect of the arrangement to be adopted. To compare the 
deposit committee with the Northern Securities Co. is fallacious. The 
deposit committee is an appropriate means chosen to accomplish a 
certain legitimate end rather than the end itself. 

A motion was made by counsel for the Milwaukee to dismiss the 
applications on the grounds that no application had been presented by 
the new company specifically asking authority to acquire control of the 
Burlington; that if the present application in Finance Docket No. 
6410 be considered to cover such acquisition it does not conform to 
our rules in such cases, nor has an adequate showing been made in the 
record that the acquisition by the new company would be in the publie 
interest, These matters are disposed of by our conclusion that the 
public interest requires an ultimate separation of the Burlington from 
the control of the northern lines. On December 9, 1929, we an- 
nounced the adoption of a plan, under section 5 (4) and (5) of the 
act, which provides for the consolidation of the railway properties of 
the continental United States into a limited number of systems (159 
I. C. C. 522). Under this plan the northern lines and the Spokane 
are placed in System No. 12, while the Burlington and its subsidiaries 
are placed in System No. 14. Although the applicants’ plan does not 
contemplate actual consolidation, it is of such permanent character 
that our approval of it, with control of the Burlington passing into 
the same hands that would contro] the northern lines, would be 
clearly incompatible with our consolidation program, This is not to 
say that the northern lines should be denied a permanent entrance 
into the Chicago district; that question we are not deciding now. 
The discussion of the applicants’ proposed unification. which follows 
will have to do with the merits of the plan without reference to the 
Burlington, and our findings will be made in the light of conclusions 
reached in our study of the general consolidation scheme. 

Foremost among the considerations in favor of the proposed unifi- 
eation is the feasibility of making large operating economies. Studies 
presented by the applicants show that the possibilities in this direc- 
tion are very great. The various detailed estimates introduced by 
the applicants may be summarized as follows: 


Annual savings 
Rerouting of traffic by shorter lines--_-..---.------__-... $1, 586, 328 
Use of Rosebud coal on Great Northern between Casselton, 
N. Dak., and Spokane, Wash 
Diversion of passenger trains from Prairie to Port Defiance 
line (one example of possible savings in routing passen- 
Ger Tamia a ee een 27, 300 
‘Transportation of ballast (one example of possible savings 
in hauling material) 20, 409 
Hauling treated ties between Spokane and 
6, 950 
95, 000 


Was 
19, 945 


2, 282, 157 


Ellensburg, 


Treating ties in Minnesota 
Unification of facilities at Breckenridge, Minn., and Wah- 
peton, N. Dak... AES A ARSE ENE E E SE 
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Proposed changes at Head of Lakes, Hinckley, and Sand- 
stone, Minn 
mies’ tora changes at Sand Point, Idaho, and Spokane, 


366, 968 
196, 516 


868, T79 
536, 403 
669, 399 
1, 063, 571 
817, 437 


10, 142, $11 


The most important items entering into the estimate for rerouting of 
traffic cover the lines between Laurel, Mont., and points between Bon- 
ners Ferry and Sand Point, Idaho, and between Sand Point and Cassel- 
ton, N. Dak. In the first case, the Northern Pacific will be substituted 
for the Great Northern in the handling of approximately 1,100,000 
gross tons of freight, with a saving in distance of 107 miles. The 
second involves a change from the Northern Pacific to the Great North- 
ern, with a saving in distance of 101 miles on traflic of about 3,800,000 
gross tons. The estimated sayings from these two changes amount to 
approximately $1,000,000 per year. Other items bring the total esti- 
mate for economies in the rerouting of traffic to $1,536,328. The pro- 
testants, except by their contention that this kind of savings could 
generally be accomplished by operating agreements between the car- 
riers without unification, offered no serious objection to these estimates. 
Where the lengths of lines involved in a rerouting program are as 
great as here—the distance between Sand Point and Casselton, for 
instance, being 1,100 miles or more, the impracticability of making such 
savings without unification is readily understood. The Milwaukee's 
former president admitted“as much, 

By the use of the Northern Pacific’s so-called Rosebud coal it is estil- 
mated that a net annual saving of $2,282,157 can be made by the Great 
Northern in handling traffic between Casselton and Spokane. This sub- 
bituminous coal covers an extensive area in southeastern Montana and 
is mined by steam shovels after stripping the overlying material. The 
Northern Pacific owns mineral rights on odd-numbered land sections 
embracing approximately 316 square miles, which are estimated to con- 
tain nearly 4,000,000,000 tons of coal. The title to the land or mineral 
rights lies in the Northwestern Improvement Co., a subsidiary of the 
Northern Pacific. The improvement company also has leased from the 
Federal Government an area of 2,428 acres, corresponding to about four 
of the even-numbered sections, on which it pays a royalty of 10 cents per 
ton, This coal has been used successfully on the Northern Pacific, and 
in future it could be used on all locomotives of that road between Dil- 
worth, Minn., and Spokane. In 1916 it cost 98 cents a ton loaded on 
cars, but with the increased output consequent on its use by the Great 
Northern it can be loaded on cars at an estimated cost of 88 cents a ton. 
While the evidence shows that a considerable saving in fuel expense 
could be effected by the Great Northern if it were able to make some 
kind of operating agreement with the Northern Pacific by which it could 
reach the Rosebud field, such an arrangement involves certain difficulties. 
These difficulties might be overcome in time, but through the unification 
proposed there is very little doubt that a very large reduction in operat- 
ing expenses could be quickly realized. 

By consolidation of service at terminals at the head of the Lakes, 
including Superior, Wis., Duluth, Sandstone, and Hinckley, Minn., and 
the abandonment of 26 miles of Northern Pacific main and branch line 
between Superior and Cloquet, Minn., it is estimated that an annual 
saving of $548,302 can be effected, the largest item of which is $203,475, 
due to the contemplated elimination of one ore dock at Superior. The 
necessity for rebuilding this dock was questioned, but the weight of the 
testimony indicated that this necessity would exist unless unification of 
the northern lines is effected. 

Savings from the consolidation of facilities and operations at Spokane 
and Sand Point are estimated at $300,547; from the unification of 
terminal facilities at the Twin Cities, $705,320; by consolidating some 
and abandoning other facilities at common points on the Dakota divi- 
sion, $366,968; at 10 common points between St. Cloud, Minn., and 
Butte, Mont., $196,516. By consolidation of service at terminals and 
other points, consolidation and rearrangement of freight-train’ service, 
and abandonment of two short branches it is estimated that a saving of 
$868,779 can be effected on the lines between Portland and Vancouver, 
British Columbia, including $164,076 at Seattle, $55,292 at Tacoma, 
$100,597 at Portland, $74,327 at Everett, Wash., train service north of 
Seattle, $112,829; train service between Seattle and Portland, $257,600; 
and abandonment of a branch line between Cloverdale and Abbotsford, 
British Columbia, $49,086. Many of the economies here mentioned 
are thought by the protestants to be possible without unification of the 
earriers. Granting this to be true in theory, the assurance given by the 
applicants’ plan that these savings can be actually realized is an im- 
portant consideration in favor of the unification. The proposal that the 


Unification of facilities at points on the Dakota division- 

Unification of facilities at 10 common points, St. Cloud, 
Minn., to Butte, Mont., inclusive 

Unification of facilities at Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, etc, 
including rearrangement of train service. 

Rearrangement of shops__.__.-_---.-_--_ 

Accounting economies -=== 

Purchasing and stores departments. 

Traffic expenses 
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Annual savings 
$548, 302 
800, 547 
480 
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terminals of all railroads entering Tacoma be operated in common ig 
discussed elsewhere in this report. 

It is proposed to consolidate in 15 shops the work now done in 17, to 
reduce the number of men employed about 3.4 per cent, and to reduce 
the pay roll about 4 per cent. In addition to this there would be sav- 
ings on material and maintenance, which, however, are offset to some 
extent by the carrying charges on new buildings and the cost of moving 
machinery. The net result is an estimated annual saving of $536,403 in 
rearrangement of shops on the northern lines. It appears unlikely that 
any economies of this kind could be made without unification. The ap- 
plicants' plan is to reduce present shop forces gradually and along with 
the current “ turnover,” which is about 6 per cent. The policy of the 
Northern Pacifie has been not to build equipment in its shops. Approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the Great Northern's expenditures for new equip- 
ment during the past seven years has been in its own shops. The an- 
nounced plan of the unified lines to manufacture twice as much equip- 
ment as has been built by the separate companies will tend to have a 
beneficial effect on the territory. The Northern Pacific Beneficial Asso- 
ciation, which maintains four general hospitals for the benefit of em- 
ployees, and furnishes medical and nursing service to its members, would 
not be adversely affected by the unification. 

By consolidating the accounting departments of the northern lines 
and the Spokane Co. it is estimated that an annual saving of 
$669,399 can be effected. This includes $108,534 from reduction in 
forces on the northern lines and $210,865 due to the elimination of the 
accounting offices of the Spokane Co., to which is added $350,000 for 
future economies resulting from the unification. Within a year after 
unification the number of clerks could, it is contended, be reduced from 
approximately 1,640 to 1,431, and within three or four years to about 
1,200. In the purchasing and stores departments it is estimated that 
annual savings of $596,693 and $466,878, respectively, will be made, 
with a total for the two departments of $1,063,571. The annual say- 
ings in traffic expenses are estimated at $817,437, which includes traffic 
agencies, $328,629, advertising, $452,080, and stationery and printing, 
$24,934. Additional savings are expected from the standardization of 
equipment and materials, and in the use of equipment. While the full 
benefit of all these economies would not be realized for several years 
after the plan became operative, and although in some details the esti- 
mates seem open to question, there is little reason to doubt, from the 
evidence, that, with efficient management, an annual reduction in the 
aggregate operating expenses of the northern lines of approximately the 
amount stated could be ultimately effected. Measured by the ratio of 
net railway operating income to valuation, such a reduction in operat- 
ing expenses would go far toward producing a rate of return of 5.75 per 
cent for the unified lines. 

In support of their proposal, and particularly in connection with the 
operating economies anticipated, the applicants lay emphasis upon the 
need for strengthening the northwestern railroads, both because indus- 
trial conditions demand that the cheapest possible transportation be 
provided, and because the opportunity of these roads to improve their 
earnings has not kept pace with that of carriers in other sections of 
the country. Statistical exhibits show that the net railway operating 
income of the roads of the northwestern region was less in 1925 than 
in 1916, and diminished from the average amount for the four years 
1923-1926, while the aggregate of Class I roads in every other region 
showed increases of varying degree. On the northwestern roads the 
increase in total tons of freight transported was less between 1916 and 
1925 than in any other section except the eastern district, but the 
increase in the average rate per ton-mile was much less than in that 
district. A still more unfavorable showing for the northwestern car- 
riers was made in the matter of passenger business. And it was 
indicated that the experience of the northern lines and the Spokane Co. 
in respect of operating revenues, ton-miles of freight, average rate per 
ton-mile, and other items, was somewhat less favorable than that of 
the northwestern carriers as a whole. It appears, however, from other 
evidence presented by the applicants, that the rate of return earned by 
the northern lines in 1926 was materially higher than that of the north- 
western roads generally. The same evidence shows that the combined 
lines of the proposed Great Northern Pacific system earned a higher 
rate of return in 1926 than during the four years 1923-1926. Com- 
putations made by the Milwaukee indicated a steady increase in the rate 
of return of the combined roads during those four years. The rate in 
1926 was given as 4.87 per cent by the applicants’ exhibit and 5.24 per 
cent by the Milwaukee's. Certain other systems were shown to have 
had higher rates than these, but, taking the maximum figure computed 
for the Milwaukee, that system earned only 2.71 per cent in 1926. 
Apparently the managers of the northern lines have been able to operate 
their properties in such a way as largely to offset the disadvantages 
pointed out, and it is not clear that these roads are In such poor finan- 
cial condition, compared with the western district carriers as a whole, 
that they, particularly, require the benefits of unification. However, 
where large operating economies are feasible, they should be made, as a 
matter of public interest. As to the effect of these economies on the 
shippers, the record shows that certain rate changes, such as those due 
to the elimination of 2-line hauls and the elimination of switching 
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charges, should result from the plan, but that no general revision of 
the rate structure is promised, or can be expected in the immediate 
future. The operating changes proposed are such as ultimately to reduce 
rates or to prevent advances. 

It was contended by the Milwaukee that less than 50 per cent of the 
total savings estimated by the applicants is dependent upon unifica- 
tion, We recognize the affilintion existing between these carriers, but 
we are not convinced that a program of change and rearrangement as 
extensive as the one prepared by the applicants can be successfully car- 
ried out without complete unification and single control of all the 
facilities. Again, it was contended that an impairment of efficiency in 
operating management would accompany the creation of so large a 
system, We see no reason to treat this suggestion as other than a 
remote contingency. In fact, the record shows that it is proposed to 
divide the combined northern roads into two major divisions having 
approximately equal mileages east and west of the Montana-North 
Dakota line, the eastern division to have its headquarters at St. Paul 
and the other division its headquarters at some western point. By this 
arrangement the Inspection of lines by general officers would be more 
advantageously made than at present. Efficient operation of the pro- 
posed system, and close contact between operating officials and the 
local public, reasonably may be expected from such a plan, 

The applicants’ proposal to reduce the expense of operation is en- 
tirely sound In principle, and is entitled to serious considerntion as 
a step toward ultimately reducing the cost of transportation, thus tend- 
ing to prevent increased rates, if not to lower existing rates, and 
aiding in the development and prosperity of the territory. 

Among the immediate advantages to the public offered by the plan 
are quicker service by the use of shorter routes, and more expeditious 
handling of cars at terminals; the substitution of 1-line rates for 
higher 2-line rates affecting a considerable amount of traffic in sand, 
gravel, grain, hay, pulp wood, livestock, etc.; the more effective use 
of team tracks, now available only to shippers on one or the other line; 
augmented car supply by virtue of the availability of the equipment 
of both roads; and the elimination of switching charges for move- 
ments between the two lines. Service, it is stated, would be gener- 
ally improved. Every local point on the northern lines would auto- 
matically become located on the enlarged system, and the unification 
would thus tend to broaden the markets available to shippers, particu- 
larly to the shippers of timber. The new company proposes to carry 


on and to enlarge the work of colonization and agricultural and indus- 
trial development, which is now divided, and to engage in the manu- 
facture of equipment locally to a greater extent than is done now. 


As 
controverting the evidence on these matters, it is no answer to say 
that the merger of any two parallel and competing lines would yieid 
many of the transportation and other benefits mentioned, nor can it 
be fairly assumed that the new management would be less energetic 
and capable than that of the present companies. 

The applicants’ showing of public advantages, however, is not to be 
accepted without qualification. For example, the amount of traffic 
which would be affected by a substitution of 1-line rates for 2-line 
rates is not disclosed. A similar uncertainty surrounds the aggregate 
amount to be saved to the shippers by the proposed elimination of 
switcbing charges. On shipments originating at and destined to com- 
petitive points these charges are now generally absorbed by the Hne- 
haul carrier. If the savings in these respects prove to be material, a 
corresponding reduction in the revenues of the combined roads would 
seem to be inevitable, and the operating economies estimated by the 
applicants to that extent would be offset. 

In the practical working of the unified system all the advantages 
which the applicants offer to their local public may not be realized, 
and yet there is ample evidence to show that substantial benefits 
in the respect just considered would be afforded. On the whole, we 
think that the plan in these respects would be in the public interest. 

With respect to the maintenance of existing routes and channels of 
trade and commerce the applicants refer in support of their plan to 
the long-standing community of interest between the northern lings 
and between them and the Burlington. Special attention was called to 
the large sums which baye been expended in constructing connecting 
lines and joint facilities. Statistics showing the number of cars inter- 
changed were presented. Testimony of the president of the Burlington 
in the early consolidation proceedings was admitted In evidence. As 
much of this showing had to do with the traffic relations between the 
Burlington and the northern lines it is largely immaterial in our 
present view of the unification proposal. Whether the more complete 
amalgamation of the northern companies would disturb the flow of 
trafic between them and the numerous connecting roads not involved in 
the unification is the primary question to be considered here. Accord- 
ing to the exhibits introduced, the Great Northern interchanges traffic 
with 58 connections and the Northern Pacific with 42. During 1926 
the Great Northern’s interchange with the Milwaukee was 68,851 loaded 
cars, and with the Minneapolis & St. Louis, hereinafter referred to as 
the M., & St. L., 34,889 loaded cars. The Northern Pacific’s inter- 
change with these roads was, respectively, 61,983 and 22,196. Between 
the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific, 84,341 loaded cars were 
interchanged. None of the roads with which important interchange is 
carried on, except the M. & St. L., intervened In these proceedings or 
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expressed any concern as to a possible curtailment of their traffic. The 
M. & St. L. professes to believe that the Great Northern Pacific, if it 
controlled the Burlington, would find it advantageous to divert through 
traffic from Minnesota Transfer, a terminal facility at the twin cities of 
Minneapolis and St, Paul, Minn., to the Burlington via the Billings gate- 
way, causing thereby a loss in the amount of interchange between the 
northern lines and the M. & St, L. at Minnesota Transfer. The traffic 
manager of the Southern Minnesota Mills expressed the view that more 
traffic would be routed over the Burlington than is now so routed, but 
Nebraska interests were of the opposite opinion, Such evidence ig inade- 
quate to discredit the applicants’ assertion that existing routes and chan- 
nels would not be disturbed under the plan as proposed. Without con- 
trol of the Burlington the unified northern lines would appear to be still 
less objectionable in this respect. Reciprocal relations with connecting 
roads, the large proportion of traffic which is routed by the shippers, and 
our jurisdiction over the cancellation of joint rates, all act as protective 
forces. It would be understood by us and the public would have every 
right to expect that, so far as lies within the powers of the applicants, 
existing routes and channels of trade and commerce heretofore estab- 
lished among the lines of the proposed system and other carriers would 
be preserved and existing gateways for the interchange of traffic with 
other carriers would be maintained. 

The protestants sought to show that the proposed rerouting of 
freight traffic, such as the diversion of Northern Pacific through trains 
between Sand Point and Casselton to the Great Northern's main line, 
would affect shippers adversely in the matter of diversion privileges, 
It was suggested that other features of the rerouting program would 
tend to benefit Seattle at the expense of Tacoma, In the light of all 
the circumstances described in the record we are unable to give much 
weight to these objections, 

In approaching the subject of competition it may be desirable to 
consider, first, the extent to which the northern lines are not now in 
direct competitive contact. The evidence shows that of a total of 
3,619 stations, 3,477, or 96.1 per cent, are situated on one or the other 
line, and are represented to be noncompetitive as regards the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific. Only 50 competitive points are ex- 
clusively served by the two roads. It appears from compilations pre- 
sented that the unification would reduce the number of stations which 
are served by two or more railroads from 457 to 407, the 50 stations 
so affected having a population of 92,254 (1920 census). Of 4,703,120 
tons of grain originated on the northern lines in 1926, 4,281,852 tons 
originated at local noncompetitive points, and of 724,447 tons of live- 
stock, 606,790 tons were of similar origin. In the States of Washing- 
ton, Idaho, and Montana during 1926, 18,973,703 tons of freight origi- 
nated and 16,803,951 tons terminated at the stations of these roads. 
The proportion of each amount which was subject to exclusive com- 
petition between the two was 0.5 per cent and 1.8 per cent, The rela- 
tion between the number of stations exclusively and jointly served and 
the total number of stations on these lines in these States was 0.8 per 
cent. A computation based on four selected months in each of the years 
1924, 1925, and 1926 showed that the proportion of originating and 
terminating carload traffic on which competition would be eliminated 
by unification was 2.3 per cent, of tons handled 1.8 per cent, and of 
freight revenue 2.7 per cent. It was testified that of the total freight 
traffic approximately three-fourths is local at one or both ends of the 
movement, 

The applicants’ evidence, containing these and other statements, in- 
dicating the small. degree in which the northern lines are exclusively 
competitive is controverted in part by testimony introduced by the 
protestants upon the existence of “ cross-country” competition. Par- 
ticularly in the Western States it is claimed that through the use of 
motor vehicles farmers and other shippers located in certain areas 
between the two lines of railrond are enabled to use either, and are 
subject to solicitation from both. While the testimony shows that this 
condition undoubtedly exists in places, its importance with relation to 
the project as a whole does not appear to be great. We note that 
among the points at which rail competition would be removed by the 
unification are St. Cloud, Grand Forks, and Helena, Mont., all cities 
of over 12,000 population. The showing made by the applicants is 


“nevertheless extremely significant in indicating the relatively small ex- 


tent of exclusive competition between the northern lines when their 
total mileage is considered. Very large territories tributary to these 
lines are purely local in character; in regard to these, however, it may 
be observed that a local producing area located on one railroad may 
be competitive in distant consuming center a similar one upon 
another railroad. In this situation oe ear spurred to activity 
in establishing and serving such areas, mpete with each other 
in a manner which is not suggested by the proportion of noncompeti- 
tive stations to total stations, and similar facts. It is conceivable 
that this kind of rivalry would diminish under unification, with a con- 
sequent tendency to impair service and to keep the level of rates high. 
But when, after unification of two such lines, there remain other sys- 
tems traversing the same general region and reaching the same central 
markets, this undesirable contingency is less to be feared, 

Passing to a consideration of the broader competitive field, It ap- 
pears that the larger centers of population and industry in the North- 
west are included in the 92 stations which are common to the Great 
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Northern and the Northern Pacific, and are also served by one or more 
lines not involved in the plan. It is here that the extremely keen 
competition between the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific, 
described by their officers and other witnesses, must chiefly obtain at 
the present time. It is here, also, that the applicants claim there 
will remain adequate competition from other lines after the proposed 
unification becomes effective. Despite the fact of record that each of 
the northern roads is the most active competitor of the other, a condi- 
tion which will be totally removed by the unification, it is contended 
that the competition of the other systems in the territory will be 
effective to insure to the public the maintenance of high standards of 
service. In this connection reliance is placed by the applicants mainly 
upon the Milwaukee, the Union Pacific lines, and the Canadian systems, 
with their connecting subsidiary lines in the United States. 

For the purpose of demonstrating the relative competitive strength 
of the major roads directly affected, the Milwaukee introduced a series 
of studies covering certain of the Northwestern States. The northern 
lines are shown as comprising approximately 36 per cent of the total 
miles of Class I railroads operated in Minnesota, 67 per cent of the 
total in North Dakota, 68 per cent in Montana, and 62 per cent in 
Washington. Considering these States as a single area, the northern 
lines operate approximately 55 per cent of the total rail mileage, the 
Milwaukee 17 per cent, the Union Pacific-North Western 9.6 per cent, 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste, Marie Railway (Soo Line) 9.9 
per cent, and other roads smaller amounts. In the matter of freight 
tonnage originated on the line of each road, the northern lines com- 
bined in 1926 handled 32.5 per cent of the total in Minnesota (27.3 per 
cent, excluding ore), 74.4 per cent in North Dakota, 71.6 per cent in 
Montana, and 70.8 per cent (excluding logs, poles, posts, etc.) in Wash- 
ington. It is pertinent at this point to remark that, although the 
figures just quoted indicate predominance of the northern lines as to 
mileage and freight traffic in most of the States mentioned, the average 
amount of originated freight on the Milwaukee In the four States, 
excluding ore, logs, poles, etc., was 1,810 tons per mile of road operated, 
while that of the northern lines was 1,643. Thus, it would seem that 
in these States as a whole, excluding ore, the Milwaukee excelled the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific in the tonnage of freight 
originated, on a proportional mileage basis. Moreover, if the opera- 
tions of the entire Milwaukee system be compared with those of the 
northern lines, it is found that the total operating revenues per mile 
ef road on each system are substantially equal. This is also true 
of freight traffic density, expressed in net ton-miles per mile of road 
for the complete systems, although west of St. Paul and Sioux City, 
Iowa, the Milwaukee's traffic density was but 75 per cent of that of 
either of the northern lines, 

The Milwaukee next undertook to show the large number of indus- 
tries at principal points in Washington, Idaho, and Montana, which 
are served by the Great Northern and/or the Northern Pacific. It was 
testified that at these points the total number of industries is 1,770, 
and of these 1,403 will be served by the Great Northern Pacific, 475 
by the Milwaukee, and 814 by other lines. Of 714 industries in 
Seattle, 536 are served exclusively by the northern lines, the Milwau- 
kee exclusively reaching 39, and the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co. (Union Pacific) 30. There are 86 which are now jointly 
served by all four roads. Referring to the 536 industries mentioned, 
it would be physically possible for the Milwaukee to reach about one- 
fourth of them by buying rights over “ common-user” tracks or other- 
wise. But the traffic advantage of the northern lines in respect of 
their direct access to industries at the points shown is evident. 
Obviously, the unification would not lessen this advantage. The extent 
to which it may be offset by the Milwaukee's industrial development in 
its eastern terminals is not disclosed by the record, so that the com- 
parative strength of the systems in their entireties can not be measured 
by the number of industries served. Even for the Western States, no 
information as to tonnage or revenue from such trafic is found in the 
record. 

Another statement presented by the Milwaukee gave the number of 
carloads of freight passing through certain gateways in the far North- 
west. According to this, the Great Northern moved through Troy, 
Mont,, and the Northern Pacific moved through Paradise, Mont., a 
total of 251,367 cars in both directions during 1926. In the same 
year the Milwaukee bandled 66,351 cars through Avery, Idaho, and the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. moved 113,927 cars 
through Huntington, Oreg. The amounts and proportions were prac- 
tically the same in and 1924. Again, studies of competitive 
freight traffic origi erminating at points served by both the 
Great Northern and D Pacific in the States of Washington, 
Idaho, and Montana indicated that about two-thirds of the traffic 
analyzed moved over the northern lines, with the Northern Pacific 
bandling much more than any other single system. ‘This proportion ts 
not materially changed when traffic in exclusive competition between the 
northern lines is eliminated. Percentages were computed for the dis- 
tribution of competitive trafie as among the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, and Milwaukee in one case, and as among the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific, and Union Pacific in another case. On this basis, 
in the State of Washington the Milwaukee had 22.8 per cent, rather 
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than 12.4 per cent as shown in the exhibit first referred to. Similarly, 
the Union Pacific lines had 32 per cent, rather than 19.46 per cent. 
These studies may be said to throw some light on the competitive 
situation in the States selected, but they are not comprehensive, for 
the reason that no account is taken, among other things, of territories 
where one of the northern lines competes with some carrier not involved 
in the plan; for example, the large portion of Montana in which the 
Northern Pacific and the Milwaukee are parallel and adjacent and the 
Great Northern is not present. 

Opposition to the proposed unification because of its tendency to 
restrict competition was presented in the State of Washington princi- 
pally by the department of publie works and by the city ef Tacoma. On 
the other hand, 22 smaller communities and several representatives 
of lumber, fruit, and other industries in the State signified their 
approval of it. As regards the industrial centers, it is pertinent to 
note their relative importance in furnishing traffle to the railroads. 
From the exhibits presented it appears that the total tonnage of all- 
rall freight originated in the State in 1926 was 22,914,857, or, exclud- 
ing logs, posts, poles, etc, which are classed as local and short- 
haul traffic, 11,258,246 tons. The total tonnage of originated rail 
freight which was shown as competitive for the entire State at points 
served by both the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific was 
2,067,543, and for the cities of Seattle, Tacoma, and Spokane, 960,528 
tons, These figures serve to indicate in a general way that the com- 
petitive traffic from the industrial sections in question is not a large 
proportion of the whole traffic of the State, and in considering the 
effect of the proposed unification, the importance of the freight service 
outside the principal cities is not overlooked. 

Representatives of the city of Tacoma urged that, in the event the 
applicants’ proposal is found generally to be in the public interest, we 
impose a condition in our certificate or order requiring unified rail op- 
eration at docks and industries in that city and in other places where 
similar conditions may be shown to require it. This suggestion was 
concurred in by the port of Seattle, and indorsed by the Milwaukee's 
representatives. It was thought impracticable, and not in the Interest 
of good railroading or good service, by the applicants’ officers. Consid- 
erations of importance were advanced on both sides of such a proposal. 
In connection with our final consolidation plan, supra, we expressed the 
conviction that consolidations should be accompanied by the unification 
of terminals, which should be thrown open to all users on fair and equal 
terms. The applicants’ plan has advanced far enough in the direction 
of consolidation to warrant the taking of steps for the ultimate unifica- 
tion of operation at terminals served by the northern lines so that 
“every industry on whatever rails located shall have access to all lines 
radiating from that terminal, and every line carrier reaching that ter- 
minal shall similarly have access to all terminal tracks within the 
terminal area.” The applicants should place themselves on record as 
agreeing to enter into some form of fair and reasonable joint arrange- 
ment for unified terminal operation in their territory, and, giving care- 
ful consideration to the principle announced by us as referred to in the 
above quotation, should prepare a terminal program designed to carry 
out the most economical, efficient, and equitable plan that is possible. 

In the State of Idaho the total traffic which is claimed as competitive 
in the exhibit previously described is but 97,272 tons. Of this the 
northern lines handled approximately 50 per cent, the Milwaukee 34 
per cent, and the Spokane International 16 per cent. Only the extreme 
northern section of this State is traversed by the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific. In that section the Milwaukee, the Oregou-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Co., and the Spokane International also 
operate, 

In Montana the total rail traffic originated in 1926 was 5,649,598 
tons. Of this, the amount represented in the exhibit to be competitive 
at points served both by the Great Northern and Northern Pacific was 
72,126 tons, of which over 94 per cent was handled by them. Aside 
from the grain interests, which oppose the unification, there seems to be 
considerable local sentiment in its favor. 

The competitive situation in Oregon, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Minnesota was not developed by the protestants to the same extent as 
in the three States just discussed. The northern lines reach Portland 
from Tacoma, and the Spokane, Portland & Seattle reaches it from 
Spokane. Competition at Portland is provided by the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Co. and the Southern Pacific system. The 
applicants bave offered the Milwaukee access to the outer limit of Port- 
land via the Spokane Co. on certain definite terms. No objections 
to the granting of the applications were presented by Oregon interests. 
In North Dakota, the northern lines predominate in mileage and ton- 
nage originated. Here the unification was favored by many of the 
smaller towns, but was opposed by the cities of Fargo and Grand Forks, 
and by the Farmers Grain Dealers’ Association. All expressed apprehen- 
sion as to the alleged removal of competition by the unification. Ob- 
jection was raised to the proposed abandonment at Fargo of a spur 
track to the Armour plant, the Northern Pacific passenger station, and 
the Great Northern freight station. Local changes in facilities, if re- 
sulting in congestion or inconvenience, would be open to complaint, and 
the carrier would be required to provide adequate and proper facilities 
in such cases, The Farmers Grain Dealers’ Association, and the North 
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Dakota Terminal Exchange at Grand Forks, are large organizations 
which maintain many elevators for the handling of wheat. While. we 
haye given careful consideration to the testimony for these concerns, 
we are not persuaded that they will be injured in service or in rates 
by the unification proposed. In Minnesota the originated rail tonnage 
appears to be extensively distributed among a large number of carriers, 

It is to be noted that in the territory west of the Dakotas the Great 
Northern Pacific would encounter as its principal rail competitors the 
weakest parts of the Union Pacific and Milwaukee systems, both built 
into this region many years after the northern lines. In the case of 
the Milwaukee, less than 19 per cent of its total gross revenues were on 
lines west of Mobridge, S. Dak., during the years 1923, 1924, and 1925. 
The proportion of competitive traffic which is handled by the Spokane 
International Railway, a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific, is small, 
and the amount of competitive traffic carried by the steamship lines of 
the Canadian systems to and from ports in the State of Washington is 
not of record. In this territory as a whole a single system embracing 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific would manifestly have far 
more mileage and handle much more traffic than any other one system 
based on present conditions. The bearing of this fact on the question 
under consideration has been emphasized unduly by the protestants, 
The evidence for the applicants tends to strengthen our conclusions as 
to the grouping of the northern lines established in the consolidation 
plan. The primary consideration in this proposal is whether, after the 
unification becomes operative, there will remain effective and adequate 
rail competition in the territory under discussion, In discussing the 
issue of competition the protestants have stressed the situation at many 
of the principal points in Washington, Idaho, and Montana. However 
the traffic may have been distributed up to this time among the several 
railroads, it appears that the principal points named in the exhibits 
will be served by more than one system after the northern lines are 
unified. Seattle will have the Union Pacific, Milwaukee, and the steam- 
ship service of the Canadian Pacific; Tacoma will have the Union 
Pacific and the Milwaukee; Spokane will have the Union Pacific, Mil- 
waukee, and Spokane International; Everett and Bellingham, Wash., 
and Missoula, Great Falls, Lewistown, and Miles City, Mont., will have 
the Milwaukee; and Butte, Mont., will have the Union Pacific and the 
Milwaukee. We can conceive of no eventuality in which the competi- 


tion of these systems would become ineffective at these points, and the 
purpose of the act thereby frustrated with respect to the intent of its 
provision for the preservation of competition. Obviously, at points or in 


territories where none of them operate there can be no change in 
present conditions, except in such districts as are served both by the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific and no other line. We have 
already commented on the evidence concerning the latter conditions. 

When considering the preservation of rail competition in the eastern 
part of the territory served by the northern lines, cognizance should be 
taken of the preponderance of eastbound freight on the northern sys- 
tems. From the study of competitive traffic already mentioned it is 
seen that, so far as this portion of the total traffic is concerned, the 
Great Northern moved one and eight-tenths times as much tonnage 
eastward as it did westward, and on the Northern Pacific the relation 
was one and five-tenths. Through the north Pacific coast gateways in 
1926 the two roads handled 180,349 carload shipments eastbound and 
71,018 westbound, or over two and five-tenths times as much eastbound. 
Although it was suggested that the routing eastbound is somewhat con- 
trolled from eastern points, there is clearly a more localized form of 
competition in the western terminals, from which the bulk of originated 
competitive traffic moves, than at the eastern terminals. Significant, 
also, is the testimony of the Great Northern's director of traffic to the 
effect that transcontinental shipments from Wisconsin, Chicago, and 
the Hast exceed those from the twin cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
and from the head of the Lakes district. The protestants are not 
greatly concerned with the effect of the unification at these eastern 
terminals. At the Twin Cities the proposed system would meet the 
competition of the Soo Line, a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific, the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, a part of the Chicago 
& North Western system known as the Omaha, and the Milwaukee. The 
Omaha and the Union Pacific form a through route to the Pacific coast 
which is somewhat longer from this territory than the route of either 
northern line. On the other hand, the Soo in recent years has built 
important extensions in Minnesota, Montana, and the Dakotas. At 
Superior the proposed system will encounter the same lines and, in 
addition, the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Railway, a subsidiary of the 
Canadian National. At Duluth there will be the Milwaukee, the Soo, 
and the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific. 

The breadth of field in the East from which traffic may flow to the 
northern lines is such that many transcontinental systems are of neces- 
sity in competition for the long haul. The transportation situation in 
the Northwest has undergone an important change since the time when 
former mergers of the northern lines were undertaken. This has been 
eaused by the extension of the Milwaukee to the coast, the building of 
new lines in Washington by the Union Pacific's subsidiary companies, 
and the access to Tacoma and Seattle acquired by them through track- 
age agreements, the new construction of the Spokane International and 
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the Soo Line, and the building of the Panama Canal. An extremely 
competitive situation has been developed. We are persuaded that the 
unification of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific will not so 
affect this situation as to impair railroad service or generally to operate 
against the public interest, in so far as rail competition is concerned. 
This conclusion is predicated upon the continued ability of the other 
carriers to function effectively on all their lines in competitive territory. 
It is desirable to consider this question in the light of contentions made 
by the Milwaukee road, but by no other major carrier. Doubtless the 
Milwaukee's recent financial experience would cause the managers of 
that property to be especially apprehensive of any act of its competitors 
which might strengthen them, 

The position of the Milwaukee in this matter is substantially set forth 
in the claim that the size and resources of the Great Northern Pacific, 
its banking influence, purchasing power, and superior distributive terri- 
tory, would cause its competitive strength to grow increasingly great and 
that of the Milwankee to become less and less. Fear is entertained that 
the present competitive efforts of the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific would be concentrated against the Milwaukee, and the competi- 
tion which the latter could furnish after the unification takes place 
would be ineffective, It is insisted that the unbalanced condition in the 
transportation field of the Northwest would become intensified as time 
goes on, tending, among other things, to nullify the purpose of the act 
with respect to the equalization of rates. In seeking to meet these con- 
tentions, the applicants claim that the geographical location of the Mil- 
waukee system, its access to important terminals and producing terri- 
tories, its large mileage in Wisconsin, its favorable grades and distances, 
the extensive electrification carried out, and other circumstances, make 
it the most complete and self-contained system in the West, north of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Taking advantage of the fact that the 
revenues of the Milwaukee system as a whole, when compared with its 
mileage or its estimated valuation, were respectively the same as, or 
greater than, those of the northern lines in 1926, the applicants hold 
the opinion that the Milwaukee's competitive opportunity and command 
of traffic are equal to theirs. Attention is called to the estimates of the 
road’s future earnings and the indications of the inherent strength of 
the system shown by the evidence in the Milwaukee reorganization case 
(131 I. C. C. 673). It is suggested that the tendency of shippers to dis- 
tribute their business equally among competitive carriers might work 
to the Milwaukee's advantage in connection with the unification, inas- 
much as the number of available railroads would be reduced. 

While the testimony which we have outlined in the preceding para- 
graph, and other evidence of the same nature, is forceful on either side 
of the controversy, we are not convinced that a closer union of the 
northern lines presages injury to the Milwaukee system, The record 
fails to show that the friendly relations between the northern lines in 
the past has injured the Milwaukee in obtaining through traffic. The 
effect of this closer union, if it affects other carriers at all, will prob- 
ably be lost in the general growth and development of the Northwest. 
The experience of the Milwaukee prior to receivership is assuredly no 
criterion in forecasting the future of that property. In authorizing the 
reorganization we had faith in the road’s prospects. It is impossible to 
accept the grounds of the protestant’s contentions and to find that the 
competitive activities of the Great Northern, Northern Pacific, and the 
Spokane Cos, as a single system would, in practice, prove more pro- 
nounced or more difficult to contend with than those of the constituent 
roads in the aggregate. It is, therefore, our view that the ability of the 
Milwaukee to provide effective competition would not be materially 
impaired as a result of the proposed unification. A similar view 
is held with regard to the other systems competing with the northern 
lines, 

Vigorous opposition to the applicants’ proposal was offered by the 
protestants, particularly by the Milwaukee interests, on the theory 
that the grouping of strong roads contemplated would create a system 
that would dominate the Northwest and would effectually prevent any 
subsequent grouping of comparable size and strength. The protestants 
sought to have us consider the Burlington as an integral part of the 
proposed system, which would then have nearly 27,000 miles of oper- 
ated road, and to confine our comparisons to the northwestern region. 
It appears that the Spokane, northern lines, and the Burlington would 
comprise over 20 per cent of the total Class I railway mileage in 
the western district and approximately the same proportion of invest- 
ment, revenues, and income. Together they would exceed the combined 
Southern Pacific and Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe systems in mileage 
operated and have nearly 80 per cent of the combined net railway 
operating revenues of those roads. The Great Northern Pacific-Bur- 
lington would have a mileage of 26,711 miles, operating revenues of 
$416,582,573, net railway operating income of $94,115,028, and a rate 
of return of about 5.15 per cent, without allowing for the estimated 
economies. The evidence introduced in connection with the size and 
strength of the proposed Great Northern Pacific, with and without 
the Burlington, as compared with other systems and with the western 
district as a whole, was very comprehensive. In view of the consolida- 
tion plan which has now been promulgated, this evidence need not be 
further discussed. 3 
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With reference to the considerations, terms, and conditions of the 
proposal, numerous -objections were presented by the interveners, 
Clara Hi! Lindley and Erasmus C. Lindley. In the early part of this 
report we discussed the questions raised by these interveners as to our 
jurisdiction in granting the applications under the provisions of the 
act and as to the status of the deposit agreement, Other grounds 
of opposition to the terms and conditions were the use of a Delaware 
corporation to accomplish the unification rather than the use of the 
Great Northern, chartered under the laws of Minnesota, as a base; 
the loss of inheritance taxes to that State and the potential power 
of the State of Delaware to levy taxes on the railway properties of 
the new company in the Northwestern States; the authority given to 
the new company to engage in activities of many kinds besides railroad 
operation; the lack of a fixed rental under the proposed leases; the 
restriction of the minority stockholders’ power; and the complications 
which would be encountered in financing, where issues of securities 
by the constituent companies are inyolved. These interveners are 
financially interested in many of the railroads, industries, and lands 
of the Northwest, and own a large amount of State, city, and county 
bonds. Their holdings of Great Northern and Northern Pacific stocks, 
however, represent but a fraction of 1 per cent of the minority interest, 
which, according to the testimony, comprises approximately 1,491,000 
shares of stock not deposited with the committee. No objections to 
the plan have been presented to us by other minority stockholders. 
The minority as a whole has been silent in these proceedings. This 
must be regarded as a very important circumstance. 

We have carefully examined the considerations advanced by the 
Lindleys, omitting only the alternate plan favored by them, which is 
not within the purview of the applications before us. Although the 
situs of the new company will be in the State of Delaware, it does 
not appear from the record that any additional burden of inheritance 
taxes will be imposed upon the stockholders generally. The powers 
of the new company, the terms of the proposed leases, and the finan- 
cial structure of the new system, when examined in detail, possess 
no features which may fairly be deemed detrimental to the public 
interest. Our jurisdiction over the issuance of securities by the 
northern companies would be in no way restricted by their status as 
lessors under the leases. In respect of the northern companies and 
the new company, the power granted to us by section 20a of the 
act places within our control substantially all future issues by these 
companies. 


As might be expected in a unification of this magnitude, many of the 
lesser lines of railroad are affected, and a considerable number of them 


intervened in the proceedings. Of chief importance, by reason of its 
mileage, is the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, which, for convenience, 
has been referred to in this report as the M. & St. L. This line, oper- 
ating 1,628: miles of road, connects with the Great Northern at the 
Twin Cities and Hanley Falls, Minn., and at Watertown and Aberdeen, 
S. Dak., with the Northern Pacific at the Twin Cities, and with the Bur- 
lington at Albia, Des Moines, and Oskaloosa, Iowa, as well as at several 
points in Mlinois, Interchange with the northern lines during 1926 at 
Minnesota Transfer and Minneapolis consisted of 83,782 cars, all of 
which had a line haul on the M. & St. L. The position of the receiver 
in opposing the proposed unification was that such unification would be 
inimical to the public interest and would result in financial injury to 
the M. & St. L. The latter consideration is based on the view that the 
M. & St. L. is a competitor of the Burlington for business between the 
Twin Cities and the East; that should control of the Burlington be cen- 
tralized in the new company the routing of traffic through Billings 
would be greatly increased, and the interchange between the northern 
lines and the M. & St. L. greatly diminished. Such an eventuality is 
disclaimed by the applicants who suggest that the reciprocal traffic rela- 
tions existing between the northern lines and the M. & St. L. are not 
likely to be disturbed. It was testified that the greater part of the 
traffic is routed by the shippers. 

The receiver of the M. & St. L. did not ask that the road be taken into 
the proposed system. The applicants, however, representing that unless 
the road be absorbed by some large system portions of it may be aban- 
doned, and with some expectation of operating it advantageously as a 
part of their system, offered to acquire the property. This offer was 
contingent upon the consummation of the general plan, and contem- 
plated a payment representing an annual interest return of $600,000 for 
the physical property and assets of the M. & St. L., free of all liens and 
encumbrances. The offer was categorically rejected by the receiver and 
by the committee of the bondholders, who apparently preferred a reor- 
ganization of the company. Our consolidation plan provides for the 
inclusion of the M. & St. L. in system No. 10—TIllinois Central. 

Evidence was introduced concerning 19 railroads which may be 
classed as short lines. Of these, 11 intervened in the proceedings and 
9 which intervened expressed a desire to be taken into the proposed 
system. The applicants have offered to assume provisionally the opera- 
tion of five short lines, turning over to the owners any net railway 
operating income earned, or making up any deficit incurred. Such oper- 
ation would continue until we found it to be no longer justified by the 
requirements of public convenience and necessity. In the case of 
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another short line the applicants propose to take over certain portions 
at their reproduction value. All these offers were refused. 

The intervening short-line companies are: Minneapolis, Northfield & 
Southern Railway Co.; Minnesota Western Railroad Co. (controlled by 
the M, N. & S. Ry Co.); Electric Short Line Terminal Co. (con- 
trolled by the M., N. & S. Ry. Co.); Minneapolis, Anoka & Cuyuna 
Range Railway Co.; Waterville Railway Co.; Minneapolis & Rainy River 
Railway Co. ; Minneapolis, Red Lake & Manitoba Railway Co. ; Wisconsin 
& Michigan Railroad Co.; La Crosse & Southeastern Railway Co.; Wyo- 
ming Railway Co.; Leavenworth & Topeka Railroad Co. 

The Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern and the Minnesota Western 
are steam railroads operating a total of 254 miles of line in the State of 
Minnesota, including new construction, They enter Minneapolis by 
means of trackage rights over the Electric Short Line Terminal, a line 
about 3 miles in length, which owns considerable property in that city. 
The aggregate investment of these three carriers was reported to be 
approximately $5,500,000 as of December 31, 1926. Considered as a 
unified group, the three roads perform an important transportation serv- 
ice in a populous district. They have facilities for connection with 
numerous large roads beside the northern lines, and a considerable busi- 
ness is interchanged between the Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern 
and the Chicago Great Western. These lines have been allocated to 
system No. 17—Santa Fe. 

The Minneapolis, Anoka & Cuyuna Range Railway, an intervener 
through its receiver, is an electric road operating 18.7 miles of line, of 
which 14.5 miles are owned in the State of Minnesota. At Minne- 
apolis it connects with the Minneapolis Street Railway and the Soo Line, 
at Fridley, Minn., with the Great Northern, and at Anoka, Minn., its 
northern terminus, with the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific. 
Among the industries served at the last-named point is the Pillsbury 
Flour mill, About 50 per cent of all traffic handled is wheat and wheat 
products, The line parallels the Northern Pacific and Great Northern, 
which here operate together as a double-track railroad, and also runs 
close to a highway over which busses of the Northland Transportation 
Co. (a Great Northern subsidiary) operate. With the exception of a 
power plant at Coon Rapids, for which a spur track would be required, 
the Great Northern could reach all industries by its own or the inter- 
vener’s tracks. The population served is about 4,800, including 4,300 
inhabitants of Anoka. The road's business is mostly freight, but inter- 
urban electric service is also provided. The company’s investment. in 
road and equipment, as of December 31, 1926, was $518,256; its total 
capitalization $680,000. The average annual net railway operating 
income during the years 1921-1926 was $21,458, but in 1926 a deficit 
of $492 occurred. Receivership began on July 9, 1926. An application 
is before us for authority to reorganize this carrier through the creation 
of a new company. Our consolidation plan does not include this prop- 
erty, and its final disposition may be deferred, 

The Waterville Railway, an intervener, is a Class III steam railroad 
operating 5.1 miles of line in the State of Washington. It extends 
from a connection with the Great Northern's Mansfeld branch at 
Douglas, Wash., to Waterville, Wash. The population of Waterville is 
approximately 1,200 and that of the whole tributary territory is probably 
in excess of 6,000. ‘The traffic consists of incoming supplies for the 
industries and inhabitants of Waterville and outgoing agricultural prod- 
ucts. The company's investment in road and equipment, as of December 
31, 1926, was $75,526 and its total capitalization was $78,388 par 
value of stock. Net railway operating income for the years 1921-1926 
corresponds to an average annual deficit of $2,351, with an average 
operating. ratio of 113.28 per cent. The Great Northern furnished the 
track material used in constructing the line and still owns it. The 
Waterville Railway Co. does not desire to be taken into the proposed 
system, but wishes to be assured of the continued use of the track 
material and to operate independently, as at present. The applicants 
offered to take over the operation of this property. The line has 
been allocated for consolidation in system No. 12—Great Northern- 
Northern Pacific, 

The Minneapolis & Rainy River Railway, an intervener, is a Class IT 
steam railroad operating 62.7 miles of line in the State of Minnesota, 
It connects with the Great Northern at Deer River, Minn., and serves 
a total population of approximately 4,000. Originally built to transport 
lumber, in which the traffic has greatly decreased, it must now rely 
for income upon agricultural development of the territory. Investment 
in road and equipment, as of December 31, 1926, was $1,281,866; 
total capitalization was $1,700,000 par value of stock, Net railway 
operating income bas shown a downward trend since 1924, and was 
$12,576 in 1926. The maintenance of the property has been poor. The 
applicants proposed to operate this road in the manner hereinbefore 
mentioned. The line has been allocated to system No. 12, 

The Minneapolis, Red Lake & Manitoba Railway, an intervener, is a 
Class II steam railroad operating 33.9 miles of line in the State of 
Minnesota. It connects with the Great Northern at Bemidji, Minn., 
and by the tracks of that carrier with the Minnesota & International 
Railway and the Soo Line. The population served is small. In the past 
the road has depended largely on traffic in timber, but its present 
service is principally for the benefit of a few local mills, a fish 
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hatchery, and an Indian reservation. The company’s investment in 
road and equipment, as of December 31, 1926, was $624,653, its total 
capitalization was $100,000 of stock and $700,000 of bonds, and in- 
terest matured unpaid was $122,500. Net railway operating income 
in 1926 was $25,110, but was estimated at not over $5,000 annually 
for succeeding years. The applicants included this road in their pro- 
posal to direct the operation of certain short lines. The line has been 
allocated to system No. 12. 

The Wisconsin & Michigan operates 76 miles of line in the States 
of Michigan and Wisconsin and is remote from the applicants’ system. 
Its intervention is based on the apprehension that the proposed unifi- 
cation would disturb the flow of such through traffic as originates on the 
northern lines and is routed over its rails. The line has not yet been 
assigned te any system for consolidation. The La Crosse & Southeastern 
Wyoming Railway, and Leavenworth & Topeka do not connect with 
the northern lines but with the Burlington. They intervened for the 
purpose of showing that because of economies which could be effected 
in operation, or for other reasons, these roads should be acquired by 
the Burlington, In our consolidation plan the Leavenworth & Topeka 
is placed in system No, 15—Union Pacific; the other two lines in sys- 
tem No, 14—Burlington, 

The applicants also Included in their proposal an offer to operate 
the Montana Western Railway, a 20-mile line connecting with the 
Great Northern at Conrad, Mont., and the Nez Perce & Idaho Railroad, 
a line about 14 miles in length which makes connection with the 
Camas Prairie Railroad at Craigmont, Idaho. Both lines are, under 
the consolidation plan, included in system No. 12. 

The applicants’ proposal has, in our opinion, important advantages. 
The economies in operation from it are well assured and are large in 
aggregate amount. Such means of lowering the cost of rail transpor- 
tation and of ultimately reducing rates should be adopted wherever 
possible. By the use of shorter routes, 1-system movements, common 
terminals, and car supply, the public may confidently look for substan- 
tial benefits from this unification, notable among which are savings in 
time due to rerouting, elimination of interchange, and Increased access 
to markets. Efficient operation and management of the unified prop- 
erty is indicated by the evidence. A material loss of competition has 
not been shown. The plan is free from adverse criticism on the score 
of stock manipulation and financial complications. Such objections as 
have been presented to the consideration, terms, and conditions in- 
volved can not, in our opinion, be deemed serious. The issues which 
were raised in the transportation features of the plan have been sub- 
stantially met by the applicants, and the objections based on the in- 
elusion of the Burlington in the proposed system have been disposed 
of by our recent action In the plan for railroad consolidation. 

The record will be held open for the submission to us by the appli- 
cants, for our consideration and approval, of a supplemental plan or 
proposal which, while not altering the recorded applications in other 
respects, shall give acceptable assurance and provide that: 

(1) The Burlington shall be divorced from control by the northern 
companies within a reasonable period of time, such period to be stated 
as nearly as may be practicable. 

(2) A bona fide and feasible plan for the acquisition and operation 
of all the so-called short lines of railroad named in system No. 12 
of the consolidation plan, except such thereof as may be found by us, 
upon this record or from a subsequent showing, not to be required by 
the present or future public convenience and necessity. 

(3) A comprehensive program and statement of proposed policy in 
the matter of the unified operation of terminals, or its equivalent, as 
hereinbefore explained. 

(4) Suitable assurance that the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad Co., upon fair terms, may have access from Spokane 
to Portland and intervening points, over the lines of the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle Railway Co., as provided in the said plan of 
consolidation. 

Upon the facts presented, and subject to the fulfillment of the fore- 
going conditions, as conditions precedent, we find that the present and 
future public conyenience and necessity require the operation and 
acquisition by lease of the lines of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Railway Co. by the Great Northern Pacific Railway Co. in the manner 
described in tbe application filed in Finance Docket No. 6409, and 
that the considerations, terms, and conditions involved in such acqui- 
sition and operation are just and reasonable. We further find that 
the issue of 10 shares of capital stock, without nominal or par value, 
by the new company for the purposes and considerations set forth in 
said application is (a) for lawful objects within its corporate pur- 
poses, and compatible with the public interest, which are necessary 
and appropriate for and consistent with the proper performance by 
it of service to the public ag a common carrier and which will not 
impair its ability to perform that service; and (b) is reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for such purposes; and that the assumption 
of liability by the new company in respect of securities to the extent 
that any assumption of such HMability within the meaning of section 
20a of the interstate commerce act is involved, in the terms of the 
lease indenture, is for lawful objects, and reasonably necessary and 
appropriate for such purposes, 
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We further find that the acquisition of control by the new company, 
by lease and stock ownership, of the Great Northern Railroad Co. and 
the Northern Pacific Railway Co. and its operation of their properties 
as described in the application filed in Finance Docket No, 6410, will 
be in the public interest, and that the considerations, terms, and ĉon- 
ditions involved in effecting such control and operation are just and 
reasonable, We further find that the issue of not exceeding 4,970,976 
shares of common capital stock, without nominal or par value, by the 
new company in exchange for the capital stock of the northern lines 
at the rate of one share issued for each share of these stocks trans- 
ferred and delivered to it, is (a) for lawful objects within its cor- 
porate purposes, and compatible with the public interest, which are 
necessary and appropriate for and consistent with the proper per- 
formance by it of service to the public as a common carrier and 
which will not impair its ability to perform that service; and (b) is 
reasonably necessary and appropriate for such purposes; and that 
the assumption of liability by the new company in respect of securi- 
ties to the extent that any assumption of liability within the meaning 
of section 20a of the interstate commerce act is inyolyed in the terms 
of the proposed indentures of lease, is for lawful objects and reasonably 
necessary and appropriate, 

No order will be entered, and no certificate will be issued at the 
present time upon these findings. The record will be held open for a 
reasonable time, subject to the entry of such order as may be found 
appropriate. 

Lewis, commissioner, concurring: 

I neither favored the unification here proposed nor that part of the 
consolidation plan which would combine the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern lines as the trunk of System No. 12. It is my con- 
viction that publie interest would best be served by maintaining the 
status quo and close community of interest of the Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern, and Burlington. So long as the two northern lines 
remain competitors, the Burlington, whose stock and control are 
divided between them, is, to all practical purposes, an independent 
carrier., Unconditional approval of this application would mean unf- 
fication of control of the Burlington or the creation of a system of 
some twenty-six or twenty-seven thousand miles—in mileage, at least, 
the greatest railway system in America, The Milwaukee, the parallel- 
ing competitor across the Northwestern States, has appeared to me to 
be too weak to afford that competition contemplated by the consolida- 
tion policy of Congress, 

The majority requires, as a condition precedent to authorization to 
unify, that the Burlington be divorced. The-majority, following our 
declaration in No. 12964, Consolidation of the Railway Properties of 
the United States, further requires, as a condition precedent, a plan 
for unified operation of terminals, It also proposes to open the way 
for the Milwaukee to Portland by another condition precedent. These 
conditions, if carried into effect, would afford the Milwaukee, which un- 
der the consolidation plan is to be further strengthened, opportunity 
to establish effective competition. This, with the competition of other 
systems as analyzed in the report, would seem to meet the demands 
of the policy declared by Congress to apply in consolidation of railroads, 
which this clearly approaches. If there is exception, it lies in sections 
of North Dakota and Montana, which, however, will have competition 
equal to that afforded other considerable areas in Western States. 
While such a unification is not free from objections, it nevertheless 
should strengthen the two northern roads and bring into a large sys- 
tem a number of weak and short lines whose future and service are 
uncertain. It will undoubtedly result in some large economies that 
will make just that much more possible a readjustment of rates that is 
needed in this territory; It will bestow the beneficial effects of one-line 
rates, shorter routes, 1-system movements, common terminals, better 
ear supply, and elimination of time-consuming rerouting and inter- 
change, for these reasons, plus the fact that it is in harmony with our 
plan for consolidation of other carriers in the western district, I con- 
cur in the decision of the majority. 

Brainerd, commissioner, concurring in part: 

The transportation act was intended to encourage the unification of 
the railway lines of the country. The ultimate goal has been said to be 
“the establishment of a limited number of systems which will be able 
to render, and continue to render to the public, service demanded, at 
rates which are reasonable to the public and which will yield to the 
carriers a fair return upon the value of their railway properties.” (In- 
terstate Commerce Committee report to the Senate No. 1884, February 
22, 1929.) 

The standard laid down by Congress to guide the commission in de- 
ciding whether to approve the unification is that of conformity to “the 
public interest.” ‘The evidence offered in support of the instant applica- 
tions shows that under unification these properties are capable of being 
operated in a manner to promote their highest efficiency, to render to 
the shipper and the public the most dependable service, and of protect- 
ing the public that has invested in their securities. The unification 
of these properties, as pointed out in the majority report, will result 
in an aggregate saving through economies of $10,000,000 a year, and 
while the distribution of this amount among all the shippers in the 
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vast territory served may of itself not appreciably be felt in rate 
reductions, the saving of this amount and the improvement of the 
service resulting therefrom is very substantial and worth while, The 
economies effected will permit needed additions and betterments, better 
equipment, and improved roadbeds, and will result in a strengthening 
of railroad credit, 

The majority have found the granting of these applications to be in 
the public interest. With this conclusion I am in accord. But while I 
concur in this finding, I am obliged to dissent from the requirement of 
the majority that the control of the Burlington be divorced from the 
two northern lines as a condition precedent to their unification. 

For more than 28 years the northern lines have had a community of in- 
terest through the ownership in equal amounts of a large part, now over 
97 per cent, of the total capital stock of the Burlington, and for more 
than 22 years a community of interest through the ownership in equal 
amounts of all the capital stock and bonds of the Spokane Co. For 
many years the northern lines haye treated the Burlington as a pre- 
ferred connection, especially to Chicago, and in doing so bave estab- 
lished through routes and channels of trade and commerce of great 
importance to the public. The majority, nevertheless, requires the 
northern lines to dispose of their control of the Burlington, which 
line affords this important connection and over which line for many 
years through trains from Chicago to the north Pacific coast have 
operated via both the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific. There 
appears to be no substantial competition between the Burlington and 
either of the northern lines. The roads are complementary and inter- 
dependent rather than competitive. 

It is clear that any disassociation of the Burlington from the north- 
ern companies is likely to be accompanied by a serious impairment of 
earning capacity on the part of the Burlington Co. built up through 
years of effort and planning in the expectation of the continuance of 
the relationship between the three companies. In addition, connecting 
lines built for interchange purposes are likely to dry up, and other 
extensive improvements made by the Burlington in the development of 
its business with the northern companies from whom it would be dis- 
associated may become nonproductive, Such disassociation would for 
the same reasons involve an impairment of the earning capacity of the 
northern lines, 

The separation of the control of the Burlington from the northern 
lines will deprive the shippers in the Northwest, in Idaho, and in 
Montana of a unified one-system line from their territory via the 


Billings gateway to the important established markets at Omaha, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Denyer, Fort Worth, Dallas, and the Gulf ports; 
it will disturb commercial relations of long standing, impair railroad 
strength, and to this extent the public will not get the full benefit 
which was inherent in the original applications, 

Retention of control by the northern lines of the Burlington would 
not be in harmony with the plan of consolidation adopted December 


9, 1929 (159 I. C. C. 522). Obviously not. But it should be remem- 
bered that the record in that case was closed February 9, 1924, six 
years ago and more than three years prior to the date upon which 
these applications were filed. Our decision in plan of consolidation, 
supra, was not intended to foreclose consideration upon the merits of 
pending unification proceedings, and this is especially true where such 
applications were heard and argued before us prior to the date of the 
adoption of said plan. The right to “reopen the matter for such 
changes as, in our judgment, will promote the publie interest" was 
expressly reserved; moreover, it is fully accorded by the provisions 
of the act. The fact that retention of control by the northern lines 
of the Burlington would not be in harmony with the plan is, under 
these circumstances, not determinative of the matter. 

I am authorized to state that Commissioner Woodlock concurs in 
this opinion. 

McManamy, chairman, dissenting: 

In my concurring expression in docket No. 12964, Consolidation of Rail- 
roads (159 I. C. C. ), at page 568, I said: 

“But we should not, in order to open the door to lawful consoli- 
dations, propose consolidations which are themselves unlawful, and 
that I think we have done.” 

One of the unlawful consolidations which I there had in mind will 
be effectuated by the action of the majority in this proceeding. 

The majority finds that present and future public convenience and 
necessity require the Great Northern Pacific Railroad Co. to acquire 
by stock ownership, and by lease for a period of 99 years, and to oper- 
ate the properties of the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, and the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railroads, and that such acquisition and 
operation will be in the public interest. What is here outlined is 
therefore, for all practical purposes, a complete consolidation of these 
properties into one corporation for ownership, management, and opera- 
tion. To my mind, the facts shown in the report upon which the action 
here taken is based falls far short of justifying the conclusion reached 
and the action taken, and fails in the following important particulars 
to meet the requirements of the act: 

(1) It is not responsive to any proceeding before us. 

It is true that an application by the same parties was filed on July 
8, 1927, and was heard by us about one and one-half years ago. The 
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hearing In that case, however, was completed about a year and four 
months before our plan for the consolidation of railroads was promul- 
gated. The Great Northern and the Northern Pacific own practically 
the entire capital stock of the Burlington Railroad, and no suggestion 
was made upon that record that the Burlington should be disassociated 
from the northern lines, The proposition to divorce the Burlington 
from the northern lines, which was for the first time announced in our 
consolidation plan, in my opinion made such a change in the conditions 
surrounding these properties that the record can not be said to clearly 
reflect the attitude of the public toward this consolidation, and the 
evidence can not be held to show that under the changed circumstances 
it will be in the public interest. In fact, there is no evidence which 
shows that under the changed conditions the applicants themselves de- 
sire this consolidation; and if such a desire has been indicated, it has 
not been in a public hearing, such as is clearly required by paragraph 
(6) of section 5 of the act before a consolidation may be approved or 
authorized. 

(2) The consolidation here authorized goes far beyond any power 
that is given us by paragraph (2) of section 5, under which the applica- 
tion was filed. 

Consolidations for ownership and operation are clearly not authorized 
under paragraph (2) of section 5. That section authorizes the 
“acquisition * * * not involying the consolidation of such carriers 
into a single system for ownership and operation.” 

As a matter of fact, the word “ consolidation" appears in this para- 
graph only for the purpose of specifically forbidding it. Consolidations 
such as this may be made only under paragraph (6) of section 5 after 
the commission has complied with the provisions of paragraphs (4) 
and (5). We are required by the act to agree upon and publish a ten- 
tative plan for the consolidation of railroads, after which a public hear- 
ing, including notice to the governor of each State, must be had. Fol- 
lowing such hearing we may proceed to adopt a plan for consolidation, 
later termed a complete plan, and publish the same. Clearly it is not 
contemplated that the plan adopted as a result of the public hearings 
must correspond in all respects with the tentative plan which forms 
the basis of such hearings. It is obvious that we may, and if necessary 
should, depart from the tentative plan; therefore, after the adoption 
of the complete plan, when an application for consolidation is presented 
to us, paragraph (6) requires us to again set the application down 
for public hearing and give notice to the governor of each State in 
which any part of the properties sought to be consolidated is situated 
of the time and place for public hearing. Under the procedure here 
approved by the majority consolidations may be brought about without 
the required notice to the governor of each State and without an oppor- 
tunity for the people to show whether or not such proposal is in the 
public interest. Certainly such procedure is not sanctioned or con- 
templated by any of the provisions of the act. 

(3) The consolidation of these two lines is in complete disregard of 
the specific mandate of Congress that “competition shall be preserved 
as fully as possible.” " 

This is the third attempt that has been made to consolidate the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific railroads. The first plan by 
which the Great Northern attempted to obtain control of the Northern 
Pacific was found to be in violation of the Minnesota statute prohibit- 
ing the consolidation of parallel and competing lines. Pearsall v, Great 
Northern Railway (161 U. S. 646). The court there said: 

“As the Northern Pacific road also controls, by its own construction 
and by purchase of stock, other roads extending from the Mississippi 
River to the Pacific Ocean, and operates as a single system an aggregate 
mileage of 4,500 miles, most of which is parallel to the Great Northern 
system, the effect of this arrangement would be to practically consoli- 
date the two systems, to operate 9,000 miles of railway under a single 
management, and to destroy any possible advantages the public might 
have through a competition between the two lines.” 

The second plan under which control .of both companies would have 
been vested in a holding company was found to be a combination to 
restrain competition in violation of the Sherman law. Northern Securi- 
ties Co. v. United States (193 U. S. 197). In that case the court said: 

“+ + © Let us see what are the facts disclosed by the record. 

“The Great Northern Railway Co. and the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. owned, controlled, and operated separate lines of railway—the former 
road extending from Superior, and from Dulath and St. Paul, to Everett, 
Seattle, and Portland, with a branch line to Helena; the latter, extend- 
ing from Ashland, and from Duluth and St. Paul, to Helena, Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland. The two lines, main and branches, 
about 9,000 miles in length, were and are parallel and competing lines 
across the continent through the northern tier of States between the 
Great Lakes and the Pacific, and the two companies were engaged in 
active competition for freight and passenger traffic, each road con- 
necting at its respective terminals with lines of railway, or with lake 
and river steamers, or with seagoing vessels. * * èr 

These statements by the United States Supreme Court are just as ap- 
plicable to these two lines to-day as they were when written. It is 
clearly shown that these two railroads serve the same Pacific ports 
and the same lake ports and other eastern terminals and together serve 
all of the intervening territory. If active and substantial competition 
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does not exist between these two lines, nowhere in the country can such 
competition be found. Officials of these two lines testified that not 
only are they in active and vigorous competition with each other but 
that each is the most aggressive and important competitor of the other. 
This fact alone renders the proposed consolidation inconsistent with the 
purpose of the act. The fact that a substantial part of the traffic of 
each line is noncompetitive is immaterial. It is not with such traffic 
that the provisions of the statute deal. Nor may we limit our considera- 
tion of the traffic to that which in the language of the majority is “ ex- 
dusively competitive.” No such limitation is contained in the law. 
We must consider all traffic for which these lines compete and as to 
which their competition will be eliminated. The record shows that the 
northern lines serve 75 per cent of the industries in Seattle and handle 
approximately 70 per cent of the competitive trafic to and from that 
point, and similar conditions exist at other Puget Sound points. At 
Duluth it was testified that all effective competition would be removed 
and the facilities of other lines serving that point and the length of 
haul to other competitive points supports that conclusion. Similar con- 
ditions exist at other competitive points and in addition there ts im- 
portant cross-country competition at many points along the lines. Cer- 
tainly in the light of two decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
holding that these lines are parallel and competitive, consolidating them, 
which is what we are here doing, violates the act under which the con- 
solidation is proposed. 

(4) In my opinion the majority has erred in the weight given to the 
evidence upon which the finding of public interest is based. 

The law provides that notice respecting either the tentative plan or 
the complete plan must be served on the governor of each State advis- 
ing of the time and place for public hearing. This notice fs clearly 
for the purpose of permitting the governor of each State, or such State 
officials as he may designate, to appear and represent the people of 
the State in the matter of public interest. It further provides that all 
persons who may file or present objections thereto shall be heard. 
Certainly it contemplated that appropriate weight should be given to 
the views of the governors or other public officials. The report states: 

“Of the 11 State bodies which intervened only 1 clearly favored the 
proposal.” 

Other interveners in opposition include sueh important organizations 
as Farmers Grain Dealers’ Associations of North Dakota and Montana, 
representing 85,000 farmers and operating 203 elevators on the Great 
Northern and 114 elevators on the Northern Pacific; the chambers of 


commerce or other commercial bodies of Duluth, Minn., Fargo and Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., Omaha, Nebr., and Tacoma, Wash. ; the Southern Minne- 
sota Mills, which the record shows grinds one-third of all the spring 
wheat grown in the Northern States; the receiver of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railroad Co.; and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 


Pacific Raflroad Co. It is true that many organizations and individ- 
uals appeared In support of the applications, but such support came 
principally from small communities local to one or the other of the 
northern lines, Of course, they would not be affected by the elimina- 
tion of competition as would the larger cities served by both lines. In 
my opinion, given proper consideration, the weight of evidence intro- 
duced by representatives of the States, organizations of producers, 
large shippers, and other interests is overwhelmingly against the con- 
solidation. 

The majority states: 

“ Foremost among the considerations In favor of the proposed unifica- 
tion is the feasibility of making large operating economies.” 

The total saving said to be brought about by these consolidations 
amounts to $10,142,811. Analysis of the savings claimed indicates that 
the total will be far less than the amount claimed and in any event 
it is testified that none of this saving is to go to the public in the way 
of decreased rates, and there is no convincing showing that improved 
service will result. Many ‘of the items are so unimportant that they 
need not be mentioned and others admittedly can be brought about 
without the consolidation. The biggest item of saving is the use of 
Rosebud coal on Great Northern locomotives. It is contended that this 
will result in a saving of $2,282,157. Yet it is admitted that much, 
if not all, of this saving could be brought about without consolidation, 

Rerouting of traffic by shorter lines is said to produce a saving of 
$1,536,328. This claim will not stand careful analysis. The follow- 
ing illustration is fairly typical: A saving of $70,738 per annum is 
claimed from divertimg traffic from the Great Northern to the North- 
ern Pacific between Laurel, Mont., and Northgate, N. Dak. This sav- 
ing is arrived at as follows: The distance from Laurel to Northgate 
via the Great Northern’s circuitous route is 812 miles. By way of the 
Northern Pacific to Sydney, Mont., and the Great Northern beyond, the 
distance is 500 miles. ‘The traffic between these points, consisting prin- 
cipally of oil moving eastbound, averaged four carloads per day each 
week day, or a total of 116,967 gross tons per year in 1925 and 1926. 
This tonnage multiplied by the distances of 812 miles over the Great 
Northern’s circuitous route and 500 miles over the short joint route 
produces gross ton-miles of 94,777,204 and 58,483,500, respectively. 
These gross ton-miles are then multiplied by the costs per 100 gross 
ton-miles, which are shown as 12.14 cents for the Great Northern’s 
circuitous route and 7.62 cents for the short joint route. The net 
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result is a total cost of $115,302 over the Great Northern's circuitous 
route and $44,564 over the short joint route, or an annual saving of 
$70,738. Everything else being the same, it would appear that the 
costs per 100 gross ton-miles should be lower via the long route over 
the Great Northern than via the short joint route. There is no ade- 
quate explanation of the marked difference in the costs per 100 gross 
ton-miles shown for the two routes, nor is any explanation offered why 
traffic between Sand Point and Casselton on the Great Northern should 
cost 8.77 cents per 100 gross ton-miles while the traffic from Laurel to 
Northgate, which moves 412 miles over the same rails, should cost 12.14 
cents. Whatever saving might be effected, it is clear that the carriers 
could bring about the same saving by routing the traffic via the short 
route without any unification of their lines. Certainly the possibilities 
of savings from this source are too remote to form a satisfactory basis 
for a showing of public interest. 

The effect of this consolidation on the employees, which form a sub- 
stantial portion of the population in the territory through which these 
lines pass, is wholly disregarded In the majority report. When these 
two lines were built the States through which they pass were largely 
virgin territory. Communities grew up beginning with the division 
points of these railroads and to-day such important communities as 
Jamestown and Mandan, N. Dak., Glendive, Miles City, Forsyth, Liv- 
ingston, Missoula, and Paradise, Mont., not to mention the larger 
communities of Butte, Helena, and Billings, Mont., are to a very sub- 
stantial extent composed of and dependent upon employees of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. And the same is true, although to a 
smaller extent, in the State of Washington. For half a century these 
towns have been the principal terminal points as well as the principal 
towns and cities along this line. It is now proposed, for the alleged 
purpose of saving $1,500,000, to divert 3,800,000 tons of through 
freight to the Great Northern between Sand Point, Idaho, and Cassel- 
ton, N. Dak., a distance of more than 1,100 miles. This will make it 
necessary to transfer from the Northern Pacific to the Great Northern, 
if such a transfer can be arranged, a substantial number of employees, 
completely disregarding the fact that many of them have important 
property interests in the towns where they now are located. I am not 
saying that these towns will be destroyed by the removal of the large 
percentage of railroad employees, but the effect on the towns will be 
serious and the effect on the employees disastrous. It was testified 
that at one point on the Northern Pacifie the consolidation of these 
lines and proposed diversion of through freight to the Great Northern 
would compel railroad employees receiving salaries amounting to $200,- 
000 per year to move elsewhere. Many of these employees have in- 
vested the savings of a lifetime in their homes. The consequences 
would be very serious not only to the employees affected but also to 
the entire community of about 5,000 population, It has within the 
last few years made extensive improvements, Including a sewerage sys- 
tem costing $170,000 and a water system costing $200,000, which would 
not have been made but for the existence of the railroad terminal, 
The interests of those who have invested in property in such towns 
should be considered as well as those of the stockholders of the rail- 
road, and when the losses to important communities which will result 
from this consolidation are deducted from the alleged saving, the result 
will probably have to be shown in red. 

In this proceeding, however, my chief disagreement with the ma- 
jority is as to the method of procedure. If, upon a proper hearing on 
the specific question at issue, public interest is clearly shown to re- 
quire the consolidation, approval would probably be justified. Such a 
hearing has, however, not been had, and if we assume that the hearing 
upon which the majority bases its conclusions was responsive to the 
issues now before us, I submit that the showing of public interest has 
been woefully Inadequate to justify the conclusion reached. Since the 
promulgation of our complete plan I can see no reason for approving 
this consolidation under paragraph (2) of section 5 instead of requiring 
an application to be lawfully filed and heard under paragraph (6) of 
section 5, unless it be the fear that a dismissal of this application 
would result in releasing the stock which has been deposited under it 
and that once so released it will never again be deposited, which, of 
course, would result in the failure of the consolidation. If that be 
true, the consolidation should fail. 

If this consolidation is in the public interest, it should be so shown 
in a proceeding heard in the Ught of the changed conditions brought 
about by our consolidation plan after the governors of the States have 
been notified of what is proposed, and they, together with other rep- 
regentatives of the public, should be heard. This application should be 
dismissed without prejudice to filing another application under para- 
graph (6) of section 5 and in accordance with our final plan of 
consolidation. 

Eastman, commissioner, dissenting : 

To a considerable extent my reasons for disagreeing with the con- 
clusions reached by the majority in this case are covered by the sepa- 
rate expressions of other commissioners, I shall, therefore, summarize 
them very briefly. 

(1) The unifieation proposed is not to my mind a mere acquisition 
of control within the purview of section 5 (2), It is to all intents and 
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purposes a consolidation of the railroad properties in question into one 
system for ownership and operation, and hence is within the purview 
of section 5 (6). If this is not so, the distinction between the two 
forms of unification falls short of a difference and is a matter of form 
rather than substance. Obviously, the attempt to bring this unification 
under section 5 (2) is pure subterfuge, such as we ought not to counte- 
nance. It trifles with the law. Incidentally, those who devised this 
subterfuge seem to have been unable to utilize the corporation laws of 
any State in which the system will actually operate. Instead they had 
recourse to little Delaware, far removed from the theater of action, 
and availed themselves of one of those loose and extraordinary charters 
which are granted for use in every State but Delaware, and which 
make a mockery of State corporation laws. In my judgment it is quite 
arguable that we would be justified on grounds of sound publie policy in 
refusing every application which involyes the use of a Delaware charter, 
except in the rare event that it is to be employed in that State. 

(2) The condition attached to the authority to consolidate the two 
northern lines, to the effect that they shall divest themselves of their 
interest in the Burlington, is, so far as I am aware, unsupported by 
any evidence of record. For many years the Burlington has been 
treated by the northern lines as a preferred connection, and its develop- 
ment has been shaped to fit that purpose. As I see it, the present 
situation is a highly satisfactory one. The northern lines are in keen 
competition, and while they jointly control the Burlington, neither one 
can dominate it. For that reason its management is largely independ- 
ent, and yet it fits in with and supplements the operations of each of 
its joint proprietors. The western termini of the Burlington lines in 
Montana are not large points but merely junctions with the northern 
lines, 

So important has the Burlington been to its two proprietors that 
there is every reason to believe that the present unification project was 
the outgrowth of a fear, inspired by our tentative consolidation plan, 
that an effort might be made to divorce the Burlington from one of 
them. Its importance to both was emphasized by the applicants 
throughout the present record. 

The practicability of really divorcing the Burlington from the north- 
ern lines is in itself a matter of grave doubt. Its stock is now pledged 
under mortgages of both roads. Apparently it can be released from 
these. mortgages and sold, but only provided it is sold in its entirety 
at full and fair yalue and the trustees under the mortgages so certify. 
Quoting from the testimony of the president of the Northern Pacific: 

“It would obviously require, therefore, a release of this stock from 
under either of these mortgages, first the sale of the entire block as a 
whole, and in all probability for cash, before it would be released; and 
it would require an agreement between the seller and the purchaser as 
to the value thereof; and it would require a certification of the man 
or trustee or the representative of the corporate trustee that the full 
and fair value thereof had been actually received and put under the 
mortgage in lieu of the released stock.” 

What would this involve? There is $170,839,100 of Burlington stock 
outstanding, and during the past eight years it has paid regular divi- 
dends of 10 per cent annually. Probably the stock is worth as much as 
$200 per share. A sale of it would, therefore, mean a $341,000,000 
transaction; and in all probability, according to the president of the 
Northern Pacific, a cash transaction. Our consolidation plan does not 
provide any railroad company to which this stock can be sold. Where, 
then, is the purchaser to put up this three hundred and forty-one mil- 
lions of cash? My own bellef is that if such a purchaser is found it 
will be some creation, no doubt, in the form of a holding company, de- 
vised by friendly interests. 

Before such a divorce is precipitated its practicability and wisdom 
and effectuality should surely be the subject of consideration at a public 
hearing. 

(3) As I have already indicated, I see no reason for such a step and 
no good reason for changing the present situation. I agree entirely 
with what Commissioner McManamy has to say as to the competition 
existing between the northern lines and the inconsistency of their con- 
solidation with the preservation of competition “as fully as possible.” 

Substantially the only plausible reason offered for the consolidation 
is the hope of certain promised economies. I am not overimpressed 
by the paper demonstration of these economies. Some of them can be 
accomplished through cooperation without consolidation. Others are of 
the type which is dependent upon the elimination of competition, Un- 
doubtedly certain operating economies can be effected by the union of 
any two parallel and competing lines and the maximum in this direc- 
tion could be attained, on paper at least, if railroad competition were 
wholly eliminated. But, rightly or wrongly, I think that it is clear that 
the country wishes competition preserved and is convinced that the 
advantages outweigh the disadvantages, actual or theoretical, First in 
importance in attaining maximunr economy in operation is an alert, 
progressive, and intensive management. Whether such a management 
will characterize the consolidated systems as fully as it has the present 
two sharply competitive systems only time can tell. 

By the commission, 

[SEAL] Grorcs B. McGinty, 

Secretary. 
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REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to address the Senate briefly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to propose to the Senate that we 
meet at 10 o'clock hereafter. Yesterday it was an hour and 45 
minutes after the session began before anything was done with 
the tariff bill, and the same condition existed nearly all of last 
week. It seems’to me the kind of business that has been 
brought up in the morning could be attended to between 10 and 
11, and then we could get to the tariff bill. Every morning it is 
the same. I dislike to object to the transaction of any business 
that does not lead to lengthy discussion. However, we will see 
how we get along to-day, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would like to inquire of the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance whether he would feel 
friendly to a limitation upon debate on amendments, say a 
limitation of 10 minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I certainly would, not only while the bill is in 
Committee of the Whole but when the bill is in the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think that we would be able to get 
such an agreement for a limitation of debate after the bill gets 
out of the Committee of the Whole, but I hope we may be able 
to come to an agreement on a limitation of debate while the 
bill is in Committee of the Whole. There is possibly one excep- 
tion which ought to be made, if we enter into such an agreement, 
and that is in the consideration of the proposed tax on crude 
oil. That has not been discussed at all up to this time, so far as 
I now recall. 

Mr. President, having the acquiescence of the Senator from 
Utah, in charge of the bill, I ask unanimous consent that while 
the bill remains in Committee of the Whole, debate upon 
amendments and the bill be limited to 10 minutes, except 
as to the amendment with regard to crude oil. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I sincerely 
hope the request will be granted. I do not see any occasion 
now, in view of the remaining amendments, for prolonged 
debate, and I think it would help very much to expedite the 
passage of the bill. We all ought to cooperate in every possible 
way now to get the tariff bill out of the way. We are all worn 
out with the strain, and a good deal of the time from now on 
will be wasted unless we haye a limitation upon debate. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I did not hear the unanimous- 
cousent request, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
will state his request again. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that while the 
tariff bill is as in Committee of the Whole, discussion of amend- 
ments be limited to 10 minutes, except as to the amendment 
covering crude oil. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest that the agreement be that no 
Senator shall speak longer than 10 minutes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is better language. I suggest that 
no Senator be allowed to speak longer than 10 minutes upon 
any amendment while the bill is in Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, at this time I am obliged to 
object. I may withdraw the objection after having time to 
consider the matter a little further. ’ 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, is there some particular 
item the Senator from Oregon wants made an exception? 

Mr. STHIWER. Yes; I was thinking of lumber. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let us make an exception, then, of that 
item. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Iam willing to exclude lumber. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would not be affected by this request, 
which would limit debate while the bill is in Committee of 
the Whole. That item will only come up when the bill gets 
into the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah is correct about 
that. 

Mr. STEIWER. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. STHIWER. I think it is intended that it shall come up 
in connection with the consideration of the free list. I think 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. DL] wants to be heard. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, to save time, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


Not necessarily. 
It may come up when the free list is reached. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it recess until 10 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that will interfere with 
committee meetings. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I object for the present. 

Mr. SMOOT. The members of that committee do not remain 
in the Chamber anyhow. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They must be here to respond to their 
names when the roll is called, or when items in which they are 
interested are reached. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from Utah, if it is impossible to obtain an agreement for a 
reasonable limitation on debate, that he confer with the mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee on both sides and arrange a 
schedule for night sessions. If we can not get an agreement 
for a limitation of debate, and dispose of the bill during day 
sessions, then I think we should have some night sessions and 
speed up its passage. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think so, too. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, although the junior 
Senator from Washington has left the Chamber, I should 
imagine that if crude oil and lumber were excluded from the 
operation of the unanimous-consent agreement, there ought to be 
no further objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see why there should be. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I see the junior Senator from 
Washington has entered the Chamber. I suggest to the Sena- 
tor that if he is interested in the proposal to reconsider the 
item covering the duty on lumber, that lumber, as well as crude 
oil, be excluded from the operation of the unanimous-consent 
agreement, and that it be entered into. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I think before any such agree- 
ment is entered into there ought to be a quorum present, because 
if I had been out of the Chamber, over in my office, as I might 
have been, I would not have known anything about this pro- 
posal; and there may be other items in the bill just as impor- 
tant to the sections of the country represented by other Sena- 
tors as the lumber item is to my section of the country. I 
think we ought to be fair about this matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
uorum. 

3 The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Baird Glass 
Barkley Glenn 
Bingham Go 
Black Goldsborough M 
Blaine Gould M: 

Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
ee 
Hatfiel 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
re 
Ress Jones Sheppard 
Fletcher Kean Shortridge 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I renew the request that I 
made for unanimous consent a few moments ago, modified to 
some extent. I send it to the clerk’s desk and ask that it be 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Curmr CLERK. The Senator from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that hereafter, while House bill 2667 is under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole, no Senator shall speak 
longer than 10 minutes on the bill or any particular amendment 
thereto, provided, however, that this agreement shall not be 
held to embrace any amendment that may be offered relating to 
a duty on crude oil, petroleum, lumber, and shingles. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I object unless long- 
staple cotton is included. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to including long-staple 
cotton. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That might provoke a little longer dis- 
cussion. I do not know, but it might. 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McNary 
etcalf 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
‘Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookbart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 


Ransdell 
poptpeon And. 
‘obsion, Ky. 
Schall 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do not like to object to any 
unanimous-consent request to limit debate on the pending bill, 
but there are two or three amendments which are liable to arise 
in the consideration of the bill as in Committee of the Whole 
where 10 minutes will not be sufficiently long to enable the sub- 
ject to be presented properly. If the Senator will amend his 
request and make it 15 minutes instead of 10 minutes, I shall 
not object. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have an amendment which I 
introduced on February 4, which has been printed and is lying 
on the table since that time. It is of considerable importance 
and relates to rather a new subject. It will probably provoke 
considerable debate. The amendment provides for an appeal to 
the court upon proper application being made showing that 
any combination exists by virtue of a tariff on any particular 
article. If such combination exists and is a monopoly, then the 
court shall hold a hearing, report to the President, and if it 
is found that the monopoly exists by reason of the high tariff 
behind the tariff wall, then the President is given authority to 
issue a proclamation taking off that particular tariff, and it 
remains off, giving to the interested parties the right to go into 
court at any time and make a showing that the combination 
omen exist any longer, in which case the tariff may again be 
applied. 

It is of a great deal of importance. Whether it is right or 
wrong, no one can deny the importance of the amendment. I 
would not want to have an amendment like that disposed of 
under this kind of a unanimous-consent agreement limiting de- 
bate. I am anxious to expedite matters, but I think it will 
appeal at once to all Senators that an amendment of the kind 
which I have just described, no matter what view the Senator 
may take of it, is of considerable importance, and it would not 
be fair to have time limited for discussion of such an important 
question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, does the Senator desire that 
an exception be made as to his amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. So far as I am concerned, I have no objection 
if an exception is made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] if he insists upon a 15-minute limitation? I think 
that is entirely too much, but if the Senator from Kentucky 
insists—— 

Mr. SMOOT. 


I hope the Senator from Kentucky will not 
ask for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There are one or two items that probably 
will come up under the free list aside from oil and lumber— 
for instance, brick—as to which there should not be a limita- 


tion of 10 minutes. For instance, when I sought to take brick 
from the dutiable list-—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would not that question come up when the 
bill is in the Senate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, all these matters can come up 
in the Senate. The Committee of the Whole could rise to-day 
and report the bill to the Senate and substitute that action for 
further consideration of the bill in Committee of the Whole.” 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, as I understand it, a direct 
vote has been taken in Committee of the Whole and a verdict 
has been rendered on the subject whether it comes under one 
head or another. The Senate as in Committee of the Whole 
has passed its verdict. The only way to bring it up again 
would be to move to reconsider the action of the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not agree to that statement, because 
it is in order to move to take an item from the free list. It 
can be reached in that way. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand the rule, when the Senate 
makes up its mind and votes one way or another on a question, 
that decision remains as the judgment of the Senate unless 
some Senator moves to reconsider that action of the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLÐY. The motion that was made was to take it 
from the dutiable list, but not to put it on the free list. It 
would be in order, when we reach the free list, to move to put 
anything on the free list that a Senator might desire to have 
put there. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator could not upset the previous 
action of the Senate unless it was done by a motion to recon- 
sider. It seems to me the Senator sheuld consider this matter 
as in order when the bill reaches the Senate. The only way he 
can get the Senate to change its previous conviction and its 
expressed will would be by having it vote to reconsider its 
action in Committee of the Whole or else wait until the bill 
reaches the Senate. The rule of the Senate can not be changed 
in any other way. The Senate has expressed its opinion, and 
that opinion continues in force until a Senator moves to recon- 
sider that action and that motion is agreed to. 

After the bill gets into the Senate then the Senator can bring 
up the subject which he has in mind, but it is clearly a matter 
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of parliamentary law as I have stated it and has so been ob- 
served always in both the Senate and the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request of the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. COPELAND. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York 
objects. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has the Senator in mind any particular 
thing on which he desires more time than 10 minutes? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I represent in part the 
greatest industrial State in the Union. I come from its chief 
and most important city. There is no representative from my 
State upon the Finance Committee. My colleague [Mr. Wac- 
NER] and I have had no opportunity whatever to present mat- 
ters that have been placed before us. Our only chance to do 
so is on the floor of the Senate. 

No one in the Senate is more interested in the bill than I am, 
unless it is the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. I have occu- 
pied as much time as anybody in the consideration of the bill 
because of reasons I have suggested. I hope I shall not take 
longer than five minutes on any matter, but I reserve the right 
to my State to present matters at any length that may seem 
necessary to properly get our views before the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Am I to understand the Senator from New 
York that he would not agree to any limitation upon debate? 

Mr. COPELAND. I would not say that I should object to 
any limitation upon debate, but why should the Senator make 
an exception regarding long-staple cotton and bricks and shingles 
and oil and a few other things? Those are matters of no direct 
concern to my State, but there are other matters which may be 
of great concern to my State. It is my business to see that 
those matters are properly presented to the Senate, and I intend 
to reserve that right to my State. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I recognize that the Senator has that right, 
and nobody wants to trample upon it. I will ask the Senator 
if there is any particular item in which he is interested that he 
feels will require more than 10 minutes to present? 

Mr. COPELAND. There is no such item so far as I know, 
but if an item should come up and the whole question is open 
when we get to the free list, no one knows what the situation 
may be. I do not intend to limit myself by reason of an agree- 
ment now. I am perfectly willing to give all the time that may 
be necessary to other Senators, and I ask that same right for 
myself and my State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to give notice now that I 
shall ask the Senate to remain in session to-morrow night. I 
would like to hold a night session to-night if I could. 

Mr, HARRISON. Why not hold one to-night? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are a number of Senators who have 
engagements for to-night who did not know that it might be 
desirable to have a night session to-night, and they have asked 
me not to commence night sessions before to-morrow night. I 
wish I could begin them to-night. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Utah 
will renew his request that we commence our session to-morrow 
at 10 o’clock in the morning and meet each morning at 10 
o'clock until the tariff bill is out of the way. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to give notice now about the night 
sessions, 

Mr. GEORGE. I hope no Senator will object to meeting at 
10 o'clock, Within a few days we can get the bill out of 
the way if we can meet at 10 o'clock and devote our time to the 
bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Again I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of the day’s business the Senate recess until 10 
o'clock to-morrow morning, and that hereafter its daily sessions 
shall begin at 10 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, I objected a while ago, but 
I shall not object now, because everyone seems to desire that 
that be done, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, if we are going to meet at 10 
o'clock in the morning and hold night sessions, too, it would 
seem to me that is going too far, 

_ The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HEFLIN. What is the request of the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Let us understand the proposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Secretary state the request 
of the Senator from Utah. The Chair must admonish Senators 
that when they desire to address the Senate they must rise in 
their places and properly address the Chair, and obtain recogni- 
tion. Then we will be able to transact business in an orderly 
way. [Rapping for order.] Let the Senate be in order, The 
clerk will restate the request of the Senator from Utah. 
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The CHIEF Cerk. The Senator from Utah asks unanimous 
consent that when the Senate concludes its business to-day it 
take a recess until 10 o’clock a. m. to-morrow, and thereafter 
that the Senate shall convene at 10 o'clock a, m. on each day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Utah will not substitute meetings at 10 o'clock for night sessions. 
If we meet at 10 o'clock in the morning, every Senator knows 
that we will spend an hour or three-quarters of an hour in 
trying to get a quorum. If Senators are not willing to agree to 
a reasonable request for limitation of debate, then I suggest to 
the Senator from Utah that, instead of making a request for 
meeting at 10 o’clock in the morning, he carry out his first 
suggestion, that beginning with to-morrow night night sessions 
be be held until the Senate shall have disposed of the tariff 

I am disposed to object to a request for meeting at 10 o'clock, 
because I know from experience that that is a futile gesture, 
and besides it merely adds an hour to the deliberations, and 
that hour, as I stated a moment ago, or most of it, will be 
consumed in an attempt to obtain a quorum, Therefore, Mr. 
President—— 
> mr HEFLIN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 

on 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator, then, means that we should con- 
tinue to meet at 11 o'clock and also to hold night sessions? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. That is the suggestion which I am 
making to the Senator from Utah, because I think the request 
for 10 o’clock meetings will prove futile in so far as speeding 
the passage of the bill is concerned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Utah? 

Mr, LA FOLLETTH.—I object, Mr. President, and I hope the 
Senator will adhere to his announcement—that he intends to 
hold night sessions, beginning to-morrow night, until the tariff 
bill shall have been disposed of. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope the Senator from Utah will not wait 
until to-morrow to start night sessions. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to start them to-night. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest that the Senator do that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, let me suggest that the Sen- 
ator from Utah does not have to ask unanimous consent to meet 
at any particular hour at which he should like to have the 
Senate meet. All the Senator needs to do is to make a motion 
to that effect. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
said. 

Mr. President, I should like to say to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that I do not want to force a night session for this evening. 
It would interfere with the plans of a number of Senators who 
have come to me and told me that they did not want a night 
session to-night because of engagements which they have hereto- 
fore made. I have tried during the entire consideration of the 
tariff bill to meet the wishes of Senators individually and col- 
lectively, so far as I could. I will say also to the Senator from 
Mississippi that it has been customary when night sessions were 
to be held to give a day’s notice. I hope the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi will not object to postpone the beginning of the holding 
of night sessions until to-morrow night. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Utah will not ask for a night session to-night. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have indicated that I would not do that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Schedule 15 is before the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, and is open to amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that, commencing to-morrow, the Senate shall 
convene at 11 o'clock and remain in continuous session until 
10.30 o'clock at night. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr, President, I suggest that request for unan- 
imous consent be amended so as to read beginning at 12 
o'clock to-morrow and continuing during the evening. ‘There 
ought to be some time during the day when a Senator will have 
an opportunity of going to his office and performing his work 
there. k 

Mr. SMOOT. They do that. 

Mr. HOWELL. They do that, I will admit; but they ought 
to have an opportunity to do that without absenting themselyes 
from the floor. If we are going to meet in the evening, it seems 
to me that we should not begin the daily sessions of the Senate 
before 12 o'clock. If we begin at 12 o'clock and remain in ses- 


I appreciate what the Senator from Florida has 
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sion until 10 o’clock at night, we certainly have performed our 
duty and all that we could be expected to do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In view of the statement of 
the Senator from Nebraska and for the purpose of endeavoring 
to get consent to the holding of night sessions, I modify my re 
quest and ask that the Senate meet at 12 o’clock noon and re- 
main in session until 10.30 o’clock at night. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am willing to meet at 10 
o'clock, and I will not object to sitting until 10.30 o'clock, if the 
Senator from Utah wants to ask that that be done. I think that 
so long as the Senator in charge of the bill is reasonable we 
ought to try to follow him in so far as fixing the hours of the 
daily sessions is concerned. I have always followed the Senator 
from Utah and I have never objected to any request he has 
made in such matters; but when we are asked to stay here until 
10.30 at night it means that in the case of many of us it will 
be 11 or 12 o'clock at night before we can reach our homes and 
retire, and we can not keep up that kind of a life; I can not, and 
I am not going to try to do so. I will not object, but I will not be 
here. I would not object to meeting at 10.30 o'clock, but I 
would rather meet at 11 as we are doing now and stop at 10. 
However, we can not all have our own way. We are all anxious 
to get through with the tariff bill, and I am not going to object 
to any request that the Senator from Utah may make, as he 
is in charge of the bill, even though I think it is unreasonable. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. How would it do to meet at 11 o'clock and 
run until 6, then take a recess until 7.30—— 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Oh, no. : 

Mr. HEFLIN. And then come back and remain in session 
until 10.30 at night? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, only one of the requests for 
unanimous consent which have been presented would have 
speeded the consideration and passage of the tariff bill, and 
that was a request for a limitation of debate. That request has 
been denied. I will not consent to an agreement providing that 
we shall adjourn at a certain minute at night. We might be 


making progress; the consideration of the bill might be pro- 
eeeding rapidly, and we might accomplish a great deal by 


remaining in session until 11 o'clock, or later. So I am not 
going to consent to any agreement as to the hour of meeting 
and as to how long we shall continue. Such an agreement can 
not be changed except by unanimous consent. The Senator from 
Utah has charge of the tariff bill. On to-morrow he can move 
that the Senate take a recess until 10 o'clock the following day, 
and I will vote with him, and he can move on that day to take 
a recess at 11 o'clock at night if he sees fit, and we can stay 
here until that time. 

The Senator from Utah has charge of the bill, and I will 
stand with him in the effort to put the bill through, but I will 
not consent to an agreement proposing to fix a specific time to 
adjourn, say, at 10 o'clock or 10.30 o'clock or 11 o'clock at night, 
to suit my convenience or the convenience of others, I will not 
consent to any unanimous-consent agreement exeept one to limit 
debate, but I will stand by the Senator from Utah if he will 
make a fight for long sessions, day and night, in order to get 
rid of the tariff bill, which has been here for nearly 11 months, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio will state 
his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FHSS. My parliamentary inquiry is whether it requires 
unanimous consent to hold night sessions? Can we not hold 
night sessions, if the Senate is in favor of them, without any 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘The Senate can adjourn or take a recess 
when it pleases. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr, FESS. That is what I understood. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, there is noth- 
ing before the Senate, my unanimous-consent agreement having 
been objected to, and I suggest that we proceed with business. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Schedule 15 is before the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole and is open to amendment. 

SPECULATION ON COTTON AND GRAIN EXCHANGES 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr, President, I want to read to the Senate a 
resolution (S. Res. 218) which I have just drafted: 

Whereas it is alleged that the price of cotton and wheat is now being 
greatly depressed by hamnful speculation on the cotton and grain 
exchanges; and 

Whereas said harmful speculation has beaten the price of cotton and 
wheat down below the cost of production: Therefore be it 
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Resolved by the Senate, That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
requested to report to the Senate such recommendation as he sees fit to 
make, even to the extent of temporarily closing said exchanges. 


Mr, President, the Philadelphia Record to-day tells the story 
of an awful gambling orgy in the grain exchange on yesterday. 
One of the headlines reads, “ Farm Board Swamped.” It tells 
the tale of an effort to defeat the farm-relief measure passed by 
Congress and approved by the President. This tells the story 
of an attempt to set at naught all efforts of the Government to 
regulate speculation in farm products, which has worked to 
the hurt and injury of the farmers of the country. I read from 
the press dispatch, as follows: 


Cuicaco, February 25.—Bedlam gripped the Nation's greatest grain 
mart to-day when the price of wheat swung crazily down to less than a 
dollar a bushel on the Chicago Board of Trade. 

After haggard traders watched their profits vanishing in piles of 
crumpled pink slips, powerful buying influences entered the pit. In the 
last 15 minutes of trading, so hectic that it recalled historic sessions 
during the World War, prices jumped as spectacularly as they had 
sagged, 

When the final gong boomed over the babel of frenzied voices, per- 
spiring floormen cheered involuntarily in relief. The last chalk marks 
on the blackboards surrounding the great room showed that most futures 
closed fractionally above yesterday's prices. 

Veteran grain dealers said that the drop of March wheat to 98 cents 
and its quick recovery to $1.04 brought on the greatest avalanche of 
selling in months. One estimated that 300,000,000 bushels of grain 
changed hands during the day. 


Mr. President, I want to remind the Senate that 300,000,000 
bushels is more than a third of the wheat crop of the United 
States; but fictitious stuff called wheat to the extent of 300,- 
000,000 bushels is dealt in in a day, tossed over the gamblers’ 
desks by wild men with their millions on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, The farmer back home is struggling to lift from his 
farm the mortgage that is upon it, fighting for his existence, 
paying heavy interest, and seeing a let of irresponsible people, 
who care nothing for the Government, who care nothing for 
right and justice, who care nothing for the farmer and his fam- 
ily, using their millions in gambling, day in and day out, in that 
upon which he must depend to support himself and family and 
feed the world—3v0,000,000 bushels of wheat in a day! 

O Mr. President, what are we coming to in the Government 
of the United States? Those gamblers did not have any wheat; 
they were selling fictitious stuff called wheat. They were not 
dealing in grain; they were dealing in chalk marks on the 
blackboard; they were putting up money, one saying, “I will 
sell,” when he did not own a bushel of wheat, and the other 
saying, “I will buy,” when he knew he was not getting a grain. 
That kind of business is going on in the country to-day. 

Mr. President, it ought to be plain to all Senators that a 
great effort is being made to produce a panic in this country. 
I do not know whether it is being done for political purposes 
or not, but I do not eare who it is; anybody, whether a Demo- 
crat is in authority or a Republican is in authority, who will 
bring distress upon the masses of America ought to be drummed 
out of the country. We ought to use our genius, if we have 
any—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HEFLIN, I will yield in a moment. We ought to use 
all the ability we have to hold things steady, and to produce 
prosperity, and prevent undue excess, so that each man may 
have enough. Now I yield to the Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR, I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
a statement given out at Memphis on last Saturday by Mr.” 
Carl Williams, a member of the Federal Farm Board, Did the 
Senator from Alabama see that statement? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator permit me to read a 
brief extract from it? 

Mr. HEFLIN, Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, Williams says: 


Wutiams SIS DREARY COTTON Season AHBAD—FARM BOARD MEMBER 
Says Arm INEFFECTIVE w Acrmacn Is Nor RIDUCED 


Warning that the South is facing the prospect of the worst cotton 
calamity in history unless the Goyernment’s acreage-reduction cam- 
paign is successful was issued here to-day by Carl Williams, member 
of the Federal Farm Board, 

And cotton prices may drop as low as 10 cents a pound, he declared. 

Mr. Williams presided at the meeting at Hotel Peabody of the 
American Cotton Cooperative Association. He urged the support of 
all cotton organizations in the Farm Board’s reduction of acreage 
campaign, 
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“A calamity worse than the depression of 1926 may follow if as 
much cotton is planted in 1930 as there was last year,” Mr. Williams 
stated. 

“The United States cotton crop is going gradually down in quality, 
while the foreign crop has been slowly increasing in quality. These 
are facts that the South must face. There is no argument, and all the 
talk in the world won’t change them.” 

Mr. Williams pointed out that during the past three years the cotton 
yield per acre has been below a 10-year average. 

Details of the campaign to reduce cotton acreage, “ to fight the pros- 
pect of the worst cotton year in history,” were announced. 

More than 35,000 bulletins have been sent out to farmers and news- 
papers. 

“ Dixie farmers face the prospect in 1930 of no Government aid of an 
effective character, unless immediate steps are taken to reduce the 
cotton acreage yield,” Mr. Williams said. 

MUST CUT ACREAGE 

“Cotton acreage now is on the red side of the ledger. In 1929 
47,000,000 acres were planted and 46,000,000 were harvested. This is 
entirely too much. The southern farmer can’t make expenses so long 
as overproduction holds down the price. Unless the farmers reduce 
to 40,000,000 acres, there will be no cotton profit in the South.” 

Mr. Williams outlined two suggestions which he urged the directors 
to “put over” in the South: 

“That no banker finance production credit, nor merchant credit, nor 
landlord permit, nor farmer dare to plant any cotton on any land 
until he has assured a food crop for his family and a feed crop for his 
stock. 

“That no cotton be planted on any land which in a 5-year average 
has failed to return a net profit.” 

Mr. Williams said more than one-third the complete acreage in the 
South last year failed to return a net profit. 


I desire to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that be- 
cause of that statement of Mr. Williams, cotton dropped off in 
price the next day $2.50 a bale, and that notwithstanding the 
fact that there is a shortage of more than 600,000 bales of 
cotton of the country’s and the world’s needs. It does seem to 


me that the cotton farmers of the South are being attacked 
from every side, being injured by those who are on this board 


to help them. 

I can not imagine any greater injury to the cotton farmers 
of the South than this statement of Mr. Williams. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am very much interested in the speech 
of the Senator from Alabama. I have no doubt in my own 
mind as to the existence of a conspiracy upon the part of the 
gamblers in both the cotton and grain marts to discredit farm 
relief. I think there is no question of that; but certainly, if 
there is such a conspiracy, there is no more valuable aid than 
Mr. Legge and Mr. Williams. If the gamblers could name 
them and put the language in their mouths, they could not 
improve upon their conduct. 

Mr. Legge every day gives out a statement, and then he says 
that what he means has been too narrowly interpreted. Of 
course, no living soul can know what he means except by what 
he says. If the Senator will pardon me just a minute—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
further yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. We do know, unless Julius Barnes is utterly 
unworthy of belief, that Mr. Legge went over to his office in the 
United States Chamber of Commerce Building and had a secret 
meeting with him and others interested as grain buyers and 
sellers, grain merchants, largely dealing in fictitious grain, and 
made them a promise that the Farm Board would not take any 
action affecting the price of grain without notifying them and 
consulting with them; also a promise that no cooperative asso- 
ciation that undertook to buy grain from its members should 
have a loan at a less interest rate than the commercial interest 
rate, notwithstanding the law to the contrary. 

We do know that Mr. Williams has been advocating short sell- 
ing ever since he has been on the board. I think he told mem- 
bers of the Senate that he wished they would sell a million 
bales. As I have understood from the public press, they des- 
ignated some particular broker through whom they would short- 
Sell, and call it a hedge—it is all the same thing—so that every- 
body who wants to raid the market may know that the people 
who are holding cotton are short selling, and therefore they may 
join in the raid, and there will be nobody to sustain the market. 

There is not any hope, there is not any possible chance for the 
wheat grower or the cotton grower until the Farm Board, at 
least two members of it, shall change their position. Governor 
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McKelvie, who made a very unfavorable impression upon the 
committee when he was before it for confirmation, has been the 
only one who has stood up for the farmer. He denounced this 
short selling and said that 40 per cent of it was pure gambling, 
and that it cost the farmer whatever the cost of this gambling 
was, and he protested against it. He is the only one of the 
members of that board who has done so, as far as I know. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, there is no doubt that the 
board has laid itself, or certain members of it, open to the criti- 
cism made by the Senator from Tennessee and the Senator from 
Arkansas. It is unfortunate that Mr. Williams has the view- 
point that he has about cotton. He does not speak for the Cot- 
ton Belt. I do not know whether he just does not know the 
problem, or whether his environment has been such that he is 
unable to get the viewpoint of the cotton producers of the United 
States. I do know that the steps he has taken have played 
havoe with cotton prices in the United States. 

It is all right for a board to suggest to the producers that 
they refrain from planting too much. It is all right to say, 
“You must not produce a big surplus and have a great deal 
more cotton than the world wants.” That is very well; but 
when he, in his efforts to cut down acreage, is destroying the 
price of the cotton that is already in the hands of the producers 
and others in the Cotton Belt, he is killing the very people that 
the measure was intended to aid. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for just a minute? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Cutting down the acreage of cotton is all 
right; but what is the farmer to substitute in its stead? Mr. 
Legge made the statement in Little Rock that the farmer must 
reduce his acreage of cotton, and in the yery next breath he 
said the grain producer was in the worst condition of the two. 
Now, the farmer must grow something on his land, or else 
he must turn it back to wilderness. What agricultural product 
is profitable under this program? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I must confess that the pro- 
gram they have laid down is very confusing. It leaves every- 
thing in doubt as to just what the farmer should do; but right 
now the immediate evil is the cotton exchanges and the grain 
exchanges. Millions of money are gathered there, and they are 
using that money to control the price. They are making mil- 
lions of dollars every day when they beat down the price of 
cotton and the price of grain. The Government has sought, by 
this farm relief measure, to hold up the price of wheat so that 
it would yield the wheat grower a reasonable profit, or some 
profit. It fixed a figure for a loan on cotton so that it thought 
it would name a figure that would enable the farmer to get 
Somewhere in the neighborhood of the cost of production. But 
it did not put the loan high enough. It ought to have been 20 
cents. Now these gamblers in both exchanges have bucked the 
Government, and they have whipped the Government under this 
board’s control, and have beaten the price of both down below 
the figure fixed by the Government. 

What is the duty of the Senate and Congress when an instru- 
mentality operating contrary to law, the rules of right, and the 
laws of justice, comes in conflict with the provisions enacted by 
the Government for the good of the producing class, and when 
it defeats the purpose of legislation in a great Nation like ours? 
What is the duty of Congress? The duty of Congress is to 
destroy that agency or instrumentality, or at least to curb it. 

I want to read, just in this connection, what the New York 
Wall Street Journal of yesterday says about the cotton market 
up there: 


While the wheat market was in session, cotton took its guidance 
from the pit at Chicago. 


Mr. President, is not that an alarming statement? Here is 
a grain exchange out in the West operating to the hurt and 
injury and destruction of the great grain growers of this 
country, beating down and down the price of wheat; and here is 
cotton, produced away down in Dixie, speculated in over in the 
East, in New York, and the Wall Street Journal says that that 
market was guided and controlled by what occurred on the grain 
exchange out yonder! 

Then, Mr. President, these exchanges are locked together. 
Their interests are the same. They are susceptible to the same 
influence and manipulation; and when they rob the grain pro- 
ducer, they rob the cotton producer, too. 

I simply ask that my resolution be adopted, calling upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make such recommendations to the 
Senate as he may see fit to make regarding the operation of 
these exchanges, 
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I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the resolution be sent to the 
desk and read. 

Mr, HEFLIN. I will read it, Mr. President. I wrote it 
with a pencil just a moment ago and haye not had time to have 
it typewritten: 


Whereas it is alleged that the price of cotton and wheat is now being 
greatly depressed by harmful speculation on the cotton and grain 
exchanges; and 

Whereas said harmful speculation has beaten the price of cotton and 
wheat down below the cost of production: Therefore be it 

Resolwed, That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby requested 
to report to the Senate such recommendation as he sees fit to make, 
even to the extent of temporarily closing said exchanges. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NYE. I have no objection to the resolution offered by 
the Senator from Alabama; but if the Senator has yielded the 
floor, I should like to offer a few remarks with relation to the 
pending situation. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I have not taken part in the general 
scoring to which the Farm Board is haying to submit these days, 
because I am one of those who feel that the Farm Board, though 
exceedingly late in getting started, is doing now a thing which 
must be done, and doing it in a most courageous manner. 

I have received this morning a great many telegrams from 
privately owned elevators in my own State of North Dakota, 
protesting in no uncertain terms against the latest move by the 
Farm Board; that move being nothing other than an announce- 
ment by the Farm Board that it would not buy grain at the 
loan value fixed at $1.25 a bushel from other than cooperative 
elevator companies and agencies which are affiliated with the 
program that the Farm Board has set up to handle the grain 
situation. 

What appears to be the case is this: 

When the Federal Farm Board announced that it would make 
available $1.25 a bushel on wheat sold at Minneapolis, I had 
no reason to believe, and I think no one else had reason to be- 
lieye, that it was the intent of the Farm Board to buy grain from 
all sources at that price. They wanted to encourage the farm 
people and the farmers’ elevators to hold their grain off the 
market, and were ready to make that sort of an advance to 
them; and when the time came when these elevators and in- 
dividuals had to sell their grain outright, to let it loose, even 
in those eases the Farm Board has stood ready to make them 
that advance of $1.25, and has closed up the deal. 

Now, it appears that while that offer and while that oppor- 
tunity was made available to the farmers’ elevators and those 
cooperatives who were affiliating with the Farm Board’s pro- 
gram, when these agencies were advancing to their patrons 
$1.25 a bushel, the competing private company a few feet far- 
ther down the track at each marketing place in the Wheat Belt 
went to their patrons and said, “ We will advance you $1.25 a 
bushel. We will give you $1.25 a bushel, too.” 

As a result, these independent companies have filled their 
bins, seemingly, with wheat for which they have paid on the 
basis of the Minneapolis fixed price, $1.25 a bushel, and then, 
with their bins filled, have turned to the Federal Farm Board 
and the agencies which the Farm Board has set up, and have 
sought to prevail upon those agencies to take that wheat off 
their hands. 

Mr. President, we must all agree to this, that if the Farm 
Board were to pay $1.25 a bushel for wheat, and take all of the 
wheat that was offered to-day at that price, in the first place 
they probably would not have the means with which to meet 
that sort of a demand, and, in the next instance, they certainly 
would not have the storage facilities available to take that 
wheat and make place for it. 

Therefore, yesterday the Farm Board issued its order to the 
effect that it would take wheat at $1.25 a bushel only from 
farmers’ cooperatives which were affiliated with the set-up 
afforded by the Federal Farm Board. 

I can not understand why anyone sincerely interested in 
the welfare of the American farmer should be at all in opposi- 
tion to that sort of a program. The only ones this morning 
protesting that ruling by the Farm Board in the Wheat Belt are 
the individual, privately owned elevators and such other eleya- 
tors as have declined to affiliate with the set-up operated by 
the Farm Board to make available to agriculture and to the 
cooperative enterprises the fruits of cooperation, 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Alabama? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I agree with a great deal the Senator has said. 
I think the board has done a great deal of good along certain 
lines. I think so far it has been yery helpful in the case of 
wheat. I am complaining, as the other Senators from the 
South have complained, about their particular treatment of 
cotton. There is no doubt that they haye made mistakes as to 
that. The price of cotton should not be down around 14 cents. 
That is $6 a bale below the cost of production, and that is 
ruinous to the farmers who produce cotton. 

Some of the members of the board have a great deal to learn 
about this matter, especially as to cotton. They do not know 
as much about that as some of us who have been reared in the 
South, just as they know more about grain than I would know. 
But I am hoping that the board will get around to the point 
where it will do everything that should be done for the cotton 
producers and the grain growers. I believe they will come to 
that point, at least a majority of them. It may be that there 
will have to be a change as to one or two members of the 
board, and if the time comes when we discover that some one 
or two of them are just opposed to helping the cotton producer, 
or do not know and can not learn, then we will have to ask 
the President to do something about it. 

I think the board bas done a great deal of good for grain, 
but cotton has not fared well under its treatment. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I am not here holding a general 
brief for all the things the Farm Board has done. I think 
they have been most unfortunate in some of the statements 
individual members of the board have made, and that those 
statements have reflected to the disadvantage of agriculture. 
But I do not think these have been anything more than errors, 
and that the Farm Board has been sincerely striving to meet 
this most perplexing situation. 

I agree with the Senator from Alabama when he rather in- 
sinuates that there is a great conspiracy on, a conspiracy to 
discredit the Farm Board, and then in turn to discredit the 
marketing act which Congress passed. If an investigation were 
to be held—and I think one ought to be afforded by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the Senate—I am convinced that it 
could be found, first of all, that the grain trade, which is deter- 
mined to discredit the Farm Board and the act which it is 
administering, in its determination to discredit that board and 
the act, have sought by all manner of means to depress our 
American market and they have gone into the foreign markets, 
have gone to Liverpool, have gone to the Argentine, and there 
have engaged in programs of buying and selling, which were in- 
tended to accomplish one purpose only, namely, to depress the 
world market, and to depress the world price, so that that de- 
pression could be reflected back upon our domestic market here. 
If they have played that game—and I believe they have—they 
have played it very successfully. 

Mr. President, I can not help but feel that this is a very 
crucial hour in the life of the Farm Board and the marketing 
act. It may be demonstrated that what we have afforded in the 
way of legislation is wholly inadequate, that something more 
than the bill we passed is needed before agriculture can be 
given that fair chance to win that place in the sun to which 
it is entitled. 

Mr. President, it seems to me all of us ought to be giving our 
backing and our support to men who are striving sincerely and 
honestly to bring about that situation all want to see accom- 
plished. 

The picture presented to-day is only a reflection of what has 
prevailed down through all the years when agriculture, through 
its cooperatives, has been striving to win for agriculture that 
better place in the marketing world. Go back through all the 
history of cooperatives in the Northwest—and I am talking 
now only from the standpoint of wheat; I do not understand 
the cotton situation, and do not pretend to—in the case of 
wheat it was not so many years ago, 10 or 12 or 15 or 20 years 
ago, when the farmers were convinced that cooperation was 
the one salvation and the one chance to which they could 
resort. They built up through those northwestern grain States 
a series of eleyators, a system of cooperative marketing facili- 
ties that was a marvel in that age, and would be a marvel 
to-day. The farmers put hundreds of thousands of dollars into 
those agencies, and then one day found themselves up against 
the wall, found that they could not go any further. One thing 
led to another, and finally the Federal Trade Commission was 
brought into an investigation of what had occurred there. 
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Their findings were, in substance, merely this, that through 
a program of boycott and sabotage the speculative interests, 
the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis, the boards of trade, 
and all their agencies set out to crush once for all time that 
great cooperative undertaking. So to-day you find those same 
interests engaged in a program to discredit, first, the Farm 
Board, and then the act under which the Farm Board is operat- 
ing at this time. 

I repeat, Mr. President, I do not hold a brief in a general 
way for all the Farm Board has done, nor do I hold a brief 
for the act under which they are operating now. I feel sin- 
cerely that before we are through with this problem we are 
going to have to come back to something that will operate in 
a more direct way for agriculture, but that change is not 
coming until there has been a full and complete chance afforded 
for a demonstration of the merit or lack of merit of the act 
under which the Farm Board is operating at this time. 

I hope sincerely, Mr. President, that the Farm Board will be 
given that better measure of cooperation to which those of us 
who have followed closely what they are doing and what they 
are striving to do are convinced they are entitled to. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator will 
agree with me that if the exchanges which are now dealing in 
this wild speculation and are beating the price down and 
making an effort to beat it down below the figure fixed by the 
Government for loans on wheat and cotton are temporarily 
withdrawn during this time, when a great many people think 
we are just about in the midst of a panic or passing through 
one—if these exchanges are temporarily closed, the price is 
bound to be up where the Government fixed it for a loan on 
wheat and bound to be up where it fixed it for a loan on 
cotton, and it is now $10 a bale below on cotton. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NYE. Before I yield to the Senator from Maryland I 
would like to point out to the Senator from Alabama this fact: 
That where a loan value was fixed at $1.25 for wheat, that 
$1.25 is available to-day to every cooperative, to every farmer 
who is affiliated, through his cooperative, with the set-up 
afforded by the Farm Board. The Farm Board is going to 
stand by those cooperatives and see to it that they do get their 
$1.25. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 


I understand, but why allow this gambling 
machine to operate and beat the price down below a dollar when 


the Government has fixed the figure at $1.25? If we should 
remove that action temporarily, would it not be in the interest 
of the farmer, both West and South? 

Mr. NYE. I am in complete agreement with the Senator on 
that. I think the fine thing, the one great thing that could be 
done now, and should be done now, is to wipe out that vicious 
futures-trading machinery which is aiding these speculators 
to-day in their program to discredit anything we might do here 
to afford aid to agriculture. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield now? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am at a loss to know, aside from the 
merit or demerit of the policy involved, how we are going to 
close down these stock exchanges, even if it is deemed wise 
so to do. They are private property, the seats on them have 
been bought by the members, and we could not confiscate their 
property without losing out, in my judgment, in the Supreme 
Court. How in the world is the Federal Government going to 
close down the stock exchanges, even if it wishes to do so? 
I have heard that remedy suggested several times, but I do 
not see how it could be put into effect. 

Mr. NYE. Mr: President, I want to give it as my opinion 
that if the Farm Board, and the act under which the Farm 
Board operates now, can be given a chance to get through the 
crisis which prevails to-day—in other words, if the grain trade 
can be given the whipping they have been getting so far from 
the operation of the Farm Board and the marketing act—we 
will go a long ways in eliminating the futures-trading market. 
However, if they are suecessful here now in depressing the 
price and depressing the market, then I say that we are further 
than ever from accomplishing the elimination of that vicious 
factor which has been operating all these years. 

The resolution of the Senator from Alabama does not provide 
for a wiping out of the grain-futures market. It asks the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for a report on what might be done in that 
regard, if anything at all can be done. 

Mr. HEFLIN and Mr. BROOKHART addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was just going to say about what the Sena- 
tor stated to the Senator from Maryland. My resolution simply 
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calls upon the Secretary of Agriculture to report to the Senate 
any recommendation he may have to make looking toward legis- 
lation or some means of checking this evil, if it be necessary to 
check it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I had no quarrel with the 
Senator from Alabama on the purpose of his resolution, but 
what I rose to point out was that several times it has been 
suggested that the remedy for this situation is to close the stock 
exchanges. I know of no power the Federal Government. has 
to close the stock exchanges. There may be a power, but if so, 
I do not know what it is. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sena- 
tor that they can not function unless they may use the mails, 
or some other means of communication, and if the Government 
should refuse to permit them to use the mails for their gam- 
bling operations—because that is what they are engaged in—it 
would put a stop to their activities. I do not know why the 
Government should not do it. We killed the Louisiana lottery 
in that way, and the stock exchanges could be killed in the 
same way if we wanted to do it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course that is a very fine legal question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Supreme Court has already passed 
upon it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the Louisiana lottery was passed on 
by the court and declared illegal, but I doubt very much 
whether the buying and selling of grain, either growing or to 
be produced in the future, could be brought within the same 
eategory. I will not say it can not be, but it is my opinion 
that there is no power in the Federal Government to close up 
the exchanges as they are now operating. At any rate, it is 
at least conceded that the closing of the stock exchanges would 
be by indirect action rather than by direct action. 

Mr. NYE. I should like to ask the Senator from Arkansas 
if he is planning to press his bill? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely. Just as soon as the tariff bill 
is out of the way I am going to ask the committee to report it. 

Mr. NYE. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. On the question of closing the stock 
exchanges, every short sale is a fraudulent sale; and, if the 
law should so declare, that would shut them up; and Mr. 
Legge’s policy, if he will furnish the money, will do it also. 
If he will furnish the stabilizing corporation enough money so 
they can buy all that is offered, the exchanges will not do any 
business. The other plan will even be better. This is the first 
sensible thing I have known to come out of that board. 

Mr. NY. It is, as the Senator from Iowa declares, the 
most encouraging thing that has come from the Farm Board— 
and I refer to the test that has been given it within the last 
few days. I could not help but feel that this is the crucial 
hour in the life of the farm relief measure which Congress 
passed last summer. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is he furnishing enough money to buy 
all the wheat that is offered through the farm organizations? 

Mr. NYE. The Farm Board has declared that it will buy 
every bushel of wheat at $1.25 that the farmers and their co- 
operatives will have to offer through the channels that have 
been set up and recognized. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If they will do that the speculation 
will collapse in the end. i 

Mr. NYE. I have announced the receipt this morning of a 
great many telegrams from elevators in my State complaining 
against the Farm Board ruling, and yet those elevators have 
refrained during all of these months from affiliating with the 
set-ups that have been called for, which would make the same 
opportunity available to them that is available to the Farmers’ 
Union and the wheat pool and others who haye properly quali- 
fied. More than that, the Farm Board has not put up the 
bars against their affiliating, even at this date, provided they 
are holding farmers’ grain and not speculative grain, not paper 
grain but wheat, the real stuff, the stuff that the Senator and I 
and the rest of the country will eventually consume. 

Mr. TYDINGS and Mr. NORBECK addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NYE. I would like to yield first to the Senator from 
Maryland, and then I shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I can see where a distinction might be 
drawn between buying futures which do not exist and buying 
futures which at least have the substance of existence, We 
might make a distinetion there on the score that one is rank 
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gambling, and the other simply -a trading process. For exam- 
ple, take the canned goods industry. A large percentage of the 
canned goods are sold each year far in advance of the time of 
delivery. There is nothing illegal about it, and unless those 
futures could be sold many canners would have to go out of 
business, because they rely on that feature to stabilize what 
otherwise might be a fluctuating price. Where grain is concerned, 
there is nothing that compels the farmer to sell his future 
grain. It is a voluntary transaction and a perfectly honorable 
one, I may sell my services for the next 10 years to a concern 
under contract. I have done nothing but sell my futures, noth- 
ing in the world but sell my future ability to render a certain 
service, I think it would harm trade and seriously hamper 
agricultural trading and make a glut in the market at a par- 
ticular time if all the wheat were dumped on the market at the 
time it was ripe, and there had been no futures price to stabi- 
lize the general situation. 

Mr. NYE. But the difficulty lies in the fact that the grain 
traders, the speculative element, are to-day selling next year’s 
crop of wheat, selling on the basis of next year’s crop. I venture 
the guess that if the cards could be called and laid upon the 
table to-day it would be found that the speculative element 
within the grain trade have sold literally millions of bushels 
more of wheat than they are able to buy or deliver. If they 
were to be called this morning, I think there would be a revela- 
tion in store. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Suppose there were no grain exchange, where 
would the farmer sell his wheat? 

Mr. NYE. I think we are fast working to that time. It is not 
so much a matter of “if” as it is a question of how soon will 
we come to that point, because there is really only one buyer 
for the farmer’s grain ultimately, and that is the miller—the 
miller and the exporter. Our mills are not so many but what a 
central cooperative agency of the farmers of the country could 
be dealing directly with those mills and the millers. When that 
is done, we will have effected a greater degree of stabilization 
by far than we have in the futures-trading market. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But I want to point out to the Senator that 
literally dozens of ships sail from time to time from the big 
seaports Carrying vast cargoes of grain. If there were not some 
central purchasing agency to buy that grain, it seems to me the 
price all over the country would be most unstable, and that in 
a particular community where one man had the power of pur- 
chasing for one mill, and if there were no other competition, 
the farmer would have to take more or less what that man 
wanted to give him. But certainly the man has the right of 
holding his wheat under the present situation until such time 
as the market offers him a better price than at present. If we 
eliminate the stock exchange or the grain exchange we will be 
doing the farmer more harm than good. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from North Dakota is dis- 
cussing the argument that we hear so often made, that the grain 
exchange is a marketing institution and a barometer that shows 
the rise and fall of grain prices. The market yesterday fluctu- 
ated 15 cents a bushel. Any yardstick that permits a fluctuation 
like that is destructive of the man who has the actual product to 
sell, because that is more profit than there is in a bushel of 
wheat. I have seen cotton break $10 a bale in 15 minutes, 
although there was not a single change in the world condition. 
It is a purely gambling arrangement and that is all. I do not 
doubt now that there is a conspiracy upon the part of the people 
who want the exchanges to flourish and the farmers to perish 
to discredit the Farm Board, to show how utterly helpless it is 
to control and stabilize prices, and they are going to beat down 
the prices for that purpose. 

If they can do it, then we know they can manipulate the grain 
exchange to reflect not the world’s market but the gambler’s 
market for grain and eventually every man who produces a 
bushel of wheat must pay that cost. It is like the man who 
keeps the “kitty” in a poker game. Eventually he has what 
all of the players contributed. ‘There is no defense at all for a 
man’s right to sell what he does not have and what he never 
expects to have to somebody who does not except to receive it 
and never will receive it. It is pure gambling in the product 
of another man’s sweat and toil, and no representative of the 
Government can honestly indorse it. 

Mr. NYE. ‘The Senator is entirely right. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I was impressed with some 
of the remarks of my good friend from North Dakota, realizing 
his sincere interest in the agricultural problem; but I think he 
has failed to realize that the farm law, which he says now is 
under a crucial test, is a law that provides that the American 
farmer shall produce on a world basis, he shall sell in a free- 
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trade market, but he is compelled to buy his products, his labor, 
his transportation, and pay for them on the American basis. 

I did not rise to question the Senator's attitude toward the 
Farm Board, but I want to call his attention to the fact that we 
are misleading the people by holding up the little things: and 
ignoring the large things. The farmer in my State is not inter- 
ested in the 1 cent a bushel that the Minneapolis grain men 
are going to get, but he is interested in the 42 cents a bushel 
which the Tariff Commission says he is entitled to have. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I am afraid the Senator was not 
here during the course of all of my remarks. 

Mr. NORBECK. I was not. 

Mr, NYE. I think I made it very clear that we perhaps were 
confronted or would be immediately confronted with the deter- 
mination of whether or not the legislation we had provided was 
adequate. I went so far as to express my opinion that what we 
had afforded was not sufficient and that we would have to come 
back to something else, but that we wanted to have now the 
real test made and the real opportunity afforded to show 
whether or not what we have is enough. The Senator and I 
are not at all in disagreement on that score. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator knows I have never criticized 
any action of the Farm Board. I have been even more careful 
than the Senator from North Dakota in that matter. But I 
have heard the Senator speak very frequently, and he fails 
utterly to emphasize the fact that the law does not provide a 
proper relation. I think we are entitled to something more 
than the 1 or 2 cents a bushel which he has been discussing, and 
that as a matter of fact we should have what we are entitled 
to, and that is the 42 cents a bushel to which the Tariff Com- 
mission says we are entitled. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution (S. Res. 218) submitted 
by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate 
commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Schedule 15 is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 223, line 14, after the 
period, insert the following: 


Hand-embroidered decorative household linens, such as napkins, 
luncheon sets, scarfs, towels, sheets, pillowcases, tablecloths, and doilies, 
75 per cent ad yalorem. 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I understand that the in- 
dustries interested in securing an increase of duty from 75 to 
90 per cent on laces and machinemade embroideries are not 
interested in or opposed to this particular matter. The amend- 
ment, I might say to the Senator from Utah, refers only to 
handmade embroideries and specifies them. They are not made 
in the United States at all. Therefore there is no domestic pro- 
ducer or manufacturer that is interested in the amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the change proposed? 

Mr. WAGNER. On hand-embroidered linens of a certain 
specified type I propose to amend the present bill so that the 
duty shall remain as it is now in the 1922 law. It is not a 
question of competition with American products, because hand- 
made embroideries are not made in this country at all. They 
are practically all inrported. That is stated to me by the manu- 
facturers of machine-made embroideries in this country and 
also is stated in the report of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I inquire 
what is the rate fixed in the bill on handmade embroideries and 
handkerchiefs? 

Mr. WAGNER. Ninety per cent ad valorem. The present 
law is 75 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is, the House increased 
the rate from 75 to 90 per cent and the Finance Committee con- 
curred in that increase, and therefore it is now a part of the 
bill unless a change is made. 

Mr. WAGNER. That is true. As I understand, it was never 
the intention of either the House or the Senate committee to in- 
elude in this classification handmade enrbroidery. The ques- 
tion that arose was between laces and machine-made embroid- 
eries imported, 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
lace window curtains, 

Mr. WAGNER. No; this does not include curtains. 

Mr. SMOOT. This falls in paragraph 1529, “ Laces, lace fab- 
rics, and lace articles, made by hand or on a lace, net, knitting, 
or braiding machine,” including various articles such as ruch- 
ings, insertings, edgings, and so forth. In line 22, page 222, the 
Senator will notice the language, “ Whether or not the embroid- 
ery is on a scalloped edge.” This will all fall under paragraph 
1529. What the Senator is undertaking to do is to take out 
“hand-embroidered decorative household linens, such as nap- 
kins, luncheon sets, scarfs, towels, sheets, pillowcases, table 
cloths, and doilies, 75 per cent ad valorem.” That is the pres- 
ent law. 

The House, however, put a duty of 90 per cent on all the 
other items, as well as upon this one, while in the existing 
law there is a duty of 75 cents on all of them. The amendment 
would provide a 75 per cent duty on the hand-embroidered dec- 
orated household linen, not only upon handkerchiefs, but upon 
luncheon sets, scarfs, towels, sheets, pillowcases, and ober items. 
There would be that discrepancy should the amendment be 
agreed to, 

Mr. WAGNER. 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. There would be the discrepancy in this para- 
graph if the Senator’s amendment were agreed to. 

The Senator has stated that there are none of these articles 
made in the United States. He is mistaken in that respect, but 
I want to say to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH], 
in answer to his question, that Porto Rico is chiefly concerned 
in this item. Most of this class of work is done there; and 
the protection of 90 per cent was given mainly to take care of 
the situation in Porto Rico. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In order to let the Porto 
Ricans have the advantage of this market? 

Mr. SMOOT. In order that they might have the advantage 
of this market. 

Mr. WAGNER. The report of the Tariff Commission is that 
the domestic production of handmade embroideries is known 
to be negligible and not of commercial importance. If that be 
so, in the case of a manufactured article which is not produced 
in this country, all of the handmade embroideries which are 
used here being imported, to increase the rate of duty seems to 
be an extraordinary procedure and one which is entirely unjusti- 
fiable. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
gation to Porto Rico? 


This is a case somewhat like 


I do not understand the statement of the 


The main question is this: Have we an obli- 
If so, the rate proposed by the com- 
mittee is required, under existing conditions, to protect the in- 


dustry in Porto Rico. Considering merely the manufacture of 
the article in the United States proper, perhaps, the Senator's 
amendment would be justifiable; but this case is similar to 
others elsewhere in the bill. For instance, in the case of hand- 
kerchiefs the rate was increased in order to take care of the 
Porto Rican hand-embroidered article. This case is exactly simi- 
lar to that. I ask the Senate to pass upon the amendment in 
the same way that it passed upon the other amendment. 

Mr. WAGNER. I will suggest to the Senator that, as I am 
informed, neither before the House committee nor before the 
Senate committee was there any application made for an in- 
crease of duty on handmade embroideries; the increase was 
sought upon machinemade embroideries. To that proposition 
I assent, and I am ready to vote for it; but here is an article 
which is not produced in the United States at all 

Mr. SMOOT. Ob, yes; it is produced here, 

Mr. WAGNER. And there is no evidence anywhere, so far 
as I know, that the difference in the cost of production in 
Porto Rico and in some of the other countries which produce it 
is so great that they need protection against other countries, 
such as China and some of the European countries, as I am 
told. So why is not a duty of 75 per cent sufficient? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator speaks of China. Take hand- 
kerchiefs which are embroidered in China—— 

Mr. WAGNER. I am not dealing with handkerchiefs, 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator is not, but he referred to 
China. That is the country from which a great deal of the 
competition against Porto Rico comes. As the Senator may 
remember, it was shown that the cost of the hand-embroidered 
handkerchiefs in China is only about 3 cents a half dozen, while 
in Porto Rico and even in other foreign countries the cost is 
four or five times that sum. 

Mr. WAGNER. I might say to the Senator, if he will yield 
to me, that this amendment does not deal with embroidered 
handkerchiefs, either handmade or machinemade. 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam aware of that. I only referred to them in 
view of the Senator’s suggestion that there was not very much 
difference between the wages paid in Porto Rico and elsewhere. 
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Mr. WAGNER. If the Senator will yield further, I desire to 
say that there certainly is a difference in favor of Porto Rico 
if that is the situation with which the Senator is concerned. 
The cost of labor in such countries as England, France, and 
Germany is certainly higher than in Porto Rico; and yet it is 
proposed now to give Porto Rico the benefit of a 75 per cent 
ad valorem duty. I have been told that those in the business— 
in fact, one of the manufacturers told me to-day—are not in- 
terested in this particular item because the article is not pro- 
duced in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if the manufacturers are not produc- 
ing the article they would not be interested. 

Mr. WAGNER. But nobody is producing it here, 

Mr. SMOOT. Porto Rico is producing it. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the junior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Wacner]. [Putting the question.] By the sound, the 
noes seem to have it. 

Mr. WAGNER. I ask for a division. 

The question being put, on a division, the amendment was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Schedule 15 is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole, and is open to amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire the attention of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. I feel very sorry for the 
Senator from Utah. He has had a hard task and has performed 
it well, and he must be nearly worn out. I want to call his at- 
tention, however, to paragraph 1529, on pages 222 and 223, the 
paragraph we have just been considering. The’ matter I have 
in mind relates to clocked stockings. Does the Senator know 
what they are? 

Mr. SMOOT. I certainly do, 

Mr. COPELAND. Under the arrangement of this paragraph 
as it is now written, without an exception being provided, stock- 
ings, if they have the least little bit of embroidery on the ankle to 
show which is the right and which is the left, are immediately 
lifted into a higher bracket. I am asking, Mr. President, on 
page 223, line 6, of the pending tariff bill, after the numerals 
“915,” to insert the numerals “916,” and after the numerals 
“1111” to insert the numerals “1114.” 

Of course the purpose is to leave out of paragraph 915 
hosiery—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator proposes to insert “916”; I think 
it should be “915 (b),” should it not? 

Mr, COPELAND. After the numerals “915” I want to insert 
the numerals “916,” which covers hosiery, and also insert the 
numerals “‘ 1114,” because that, too, covers hose and half hose, 

Mr. SMOOT. It should be 1114 (b). 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘The Senator is correct; 
1114 (b). 

I think undoubtedly the committee intended to exempt these 
particular items, because there could be no reason to lift by 
15 or 20 per cent the rate upon a stocking if it had a little tiny 
bit of embroidery upon the ankle. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The provision of which the Senator now 
complains is in the act of 1922. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course that shows that the committee 
in 1922 made a mistake. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand the Senator 
from New York thinks a distinction should be made between 
hose slightly embroidered and hose which is extensively em- 
broidered, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not all there is to it, for under the 
amendment of the Senator from New York hose that is com- 
pletely embroidered would faH -under the paragraph he suggests. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am afraid that is the 
trouble. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is one of those cases where it seems as if an 
injustice is done—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Where there is only a little 
embroidery it is an injustice, but if the door is opened hose 
entirely embroidered may be brought in. 

Mr. SMOOT. Hose embroidered all over may be brought in 
at the same rate. 

Mr. COPELAND. I know exactly what the Senator means, 
beeause I have seen in the store windows stockings of the type 
which are covered with embroidery, but that is not what I have 
in mind. 

Mr. SMOOT, I know the Senator has not, 

Mr. COPELAND. Let us find language, then, that will cover 
what I have in mind, which is the simple little clockwork at 
the ankle. Perhaps the Senator from Utah could suggest lan- 
guage that would cover it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The same difficulty exists not only in the case 
of clocked stockings, but in many other cases. It is one of the 
most difficult situations with which we have to deal, and up to 
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the present time we have never found words which, incorpo- 
rated in the bill, would solve the difficulty. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I say to the Senator that I am going 
to see if I can find words to-day at some time which will bring 
about the result I desire to obtain. I am sure that the Senator 
and I can agree. If we can find the language to cover a stock- 
ing with a simple little clockwork, the Senator will be glad to 
have action taken along that line. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will be glad to see what the Senator has to 
propose. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have another amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, while the Senator is looking 
up his amendment—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kentucky will 
be recognized for the present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have had brought to my 
attention two or three provisions in the sundries schedule in- 
volving increases made by the House of Representatives which 
have not been changed by the Senate committee. I think those 
increases are unjustified; but I have not had sufficient time 
since they were brought to my attention to look carefully into 
them. I shall not offer any amendment as to those items at this 
time. They include matches, photographic films, moving-picture 
films, and one or two other articles. I merely want to state 
that when the bill goes into the Senate I may offer amendments 
reducing the increases which have been made, but I do not 
want to do so now, because, as I have said, I have not sufficiently 
investigated the items. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. May amendments be offered in the Senate to 
items of the bill on which increased duties have been confirmed 
by the Senate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that the rule is that any 
amendment will be in order in the Senate that was in order as 
in Committee of the Whole; that we lose no rights by reason 
of the previous action of the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is my judgment, but I 
wanted to confirm that view. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I send forward another 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 210, paragraph 1515, in 
line 23, it is proposed to strike out the figure “8” and insert 
in lieu thereof the figures “ 25.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, that amendment proposes 
to raise the rate on firecrackers from 8 cents a pound to 25 
cents a pound. If I had my way, I would raise it to $9 a pound. 
Firecrackers are dangerous; they are a menace to society, and 
ought not to be used in any family where there are children. 
I offer the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would agree 
with the Senator that no limit should be placed upon the duty 
on firecrackers if the amendment were confined to oratorical 
fireworks in the Senate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I will suggest to the Senator 
from New York that a short time ago, after conferring with 
Mr. Stewart, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in order to pro- 
tect the workers, I was about to introduce a bill to prohibit 
the manufacture of fireworks containing white and yellow 
phosphorus. However, Mr. Stewart called in all the manufac- 
turers and they signed an agreement that they would not use 
that material any more. 

As any one knows, if you are burned with a Chinese fire- 
cracker it is likely that tetanus will follow. Fireworks are al- 
ready restricted in almost every municipality, and largely in 
the States of the country. There are several measures pending 
now to limit them further; and it does seem to me to be unfair 
to subject the American industry to adverse publicity and 
probable death to little children from using these Chinese fire- 
crackers. 

Having had some connection in a legal way with one of these 
companies I know that their whole industry is continually hurt 
by accidents that occur, and sometimes death follows, when 
they are trying to improve it in every way they can to safe- 
guard human life. 

I hope the amendment will prevail. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if what the Senators say is 
correct we ought to put an embargo on these importations. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That would be an embargo, as I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean directly, so as to give notice to all the 
world, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have an amendment on 
page 219, at the top of the page. The paragraph begins on 
page 218—paragraph 1526, hats, caps, bonnets, and so forth, 

Yesterday, or day before, when I brought up the matter of 
silk or opera hats the Senator from Utah suggested that they 
should be brought into this schedule; so I offer this amendment 
to add a sentence at the end of the paragraph at the top of 
page 219. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that these are hats in chief value of fur of the 
rabbit, beaver, or other animals? I suggest, if the Senator is 
going to offer an amendment, that he offer it as another para- 
graph, or a subparagraph (b). 

Mr. COPELAND. Would that be better? I move, then, that 
paragraph 1526, as written in the bill, be called “(a),” and 
that a new subparagraph, “(b),” be added, reading as follows: 


Silk or opera hats, in chief value of silk, $2 each and 75 per cent 
ad valorem. 


Mr, SMOOT. Did not the Senate yote upon that once? 

Mr. COPELAND. No. I brought it up at one time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, is the Senator 
going to put an embargo on the wearing of silk hats by Sen- 
ators? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; but if it is necessary to produce them 
in this country, for my part I am willing to do so. 

There are more silk hats worn in the United States now 
than ever before. That, perhaps, will be a surprise to persons 
whe have not had oceasion to look into the matter. We im- 
ported last year a thousand dozen of silk hats. We used to 
make these hats in the United States. We had at one time in 
New York City 600 members of the silk-hat union; but the in- 
dustry has gone on down and down until there are just a few 
old men left now. It is exactly like the case of hand-blown 
bottles, where, out of consideration for a small number of men, 
we took certain action. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That was when we bad St. 
Patrick's Day parades. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; that was when we had St. Patrick’s 
Day parades; and we have them still. Of course, in Boston 
they have become now so dignified that parades do not appeal; 
but we are still human in New York, and if the Senator will 
come over with me on the 17th of March, I will show him a 
real celebration in New York next month. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. With silk hats? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator will recall that in his boy- 
hood days—which have not been so long ago—— 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Lawyers and doctors and ministers of the 
gospel very largely wore silk hats all the time. I recall, when 
I used to go into the county seat, my admiration for the pro- 
fessions of law and medicine. You could always tell the mem- 
bers of those professions from the ordinary man, because they 
wore silk hats and Prince Albert suits. Probably the change 
in styles has had as much to do with the decline of the silk-hat 
industry in the United States as anything else. Now silk hats 
are worn only on special occasions; but in former days they 
were worn by a very large number of people as the ordinary 
hat wear. 

Mr. COPELAND. What the Senator has said reminds me of 
my youth. When I was a young doctor, I wore whiskers, a 
Prince Albert coat, and a silk hat, and I could buy the silk 
hat then for $5; and the poor devil who made it got a dollar 
a day—that is all, Now, however, we haye gone on until the 
silk-hat industry has been transferred to England; and those 
hats—the crush hat, the opera. hat, which is now commonly 
worn by handsome young men like the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Typrnes]} 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the Senator only sees himself 
reflected when he looks at me. 

Mr. COPELAND. I feel flattered when the Senator says 
that; I wish it might be true. Those hats are brought in from 
England and sold here at $72 a dozen, $6 apiece. That is what 
these men pay for them; and when a hat is purchased now in 
the United States from a hat dealer—one of the crush hats 
that the Senator from Idaho [Mr, Boran] wears when he is 
dressed up, and for which he pays $20 or $25—it costs the 
dealer $6. That is all it costs him. 

Certainly we have no particular interest in what the price of 
silk hats may be; but if by placing a duty upon the hat we may 
restore the industry and haye American labor paid for making 
these hats, certainly it is desirable and proper that that should 
be done, and no hardship will be worked upon anybody by it. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
-Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Based upon the importations, the rate provided 
by the Senator's amendment is 150 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not care if it is 250 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I just wanted to call the Senator’s attention 
to that fact. 

Mr. COPELAND. I know it is a considerable percentage. 
This hat sells at $6 to the retailer, and he sells it to us for $20. 
We can make that hat in this country, with a $2 tariff 
upon it, plus the 75 per cent duty, and it will cost about $10 
or $12. That is what it will cost the retailer in- America; 
but he will still get his $20 or $25. The difference will be that 
a thousand dozen silk hats will be made in the United States 
instead of being made in England. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York. [Putting 
the question.] By the sound, the “noes” seem to have it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am going to ask for a 
division on this amendment, or even a roll call—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have a roll call, 

Mr. COPELAND. Because, while it is natural that we should 
be facetious about this matter, let me tell Senators what it 
means. 

Here are 40 or 50 families in New York City, about the same 
number in Chicago, a few in Detroit, and a few in the other 
large cities, the heads of which haye made silk hats. They 
have never made anything else. If there is anything in the 
protective tariff being protective, every last man on the other 
side of the aisle certainly should vòte in favor of this tariff. 
On our side of the aisle, we have involved these families, a 
few of them, in America. Why not take care of them? Why 
not bring back here this industry, even though it is a small 
industry; and who is going to be hurt? 

Suppose silk hats cost $40 or $50. It is indecent to charge 
$20 for a silk hat—you can not buy one for less than that, how- 
ever—just because there is no competition here, and these men 
who are in the business of selling the hats are in cahoots with 
each other. Just because we have made sport of a thing, Sen- 
ators, let us not disregard the fact that there is a human ele- 
ment involyed in this matter. Let us take care of the families 


whe depend upon this industry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 


Mr, COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am interested in the figures given by the 
Senator to the effect that the hat is imported at $6, and brings 
$20 when it is sold at retail. I am wondering whether, if there 
is a real field for a domestic industry in silk hats somewhere 
between $6 and $20, it could not operate at a profit in this 
country. 

Mr. COPELAND. It does not do so. The only orders these 
men have are special orders. If there should be a man with an 
unusually large head, or a peculiarly shaped head, or who de- 
sired a special type of hat, specially made, then our people make 
it; or if they run short in the big stores in New York, in the 
Knox concern or some others, they go to these men and have 
the hats made up. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. President, I do not know much about 
the silk-hat industry ; but it strikes me that $15 is a pretty wide 
margin, within which any industry in this country that is seek- 
ing to produce these hats by mass production, if they can be 
produced by mass production, could afford to operate. 

I am not concerned about whether the tariff on them is high 
or low, because it is not going to worry me; but it does seem 
that a margin of $15 offers enough inducement to local capital 
to go into the business if there is enough demand for these 
hats to justify the investment of money. 

Mr. COPELAND, I am sorry that I have to go so exten- 
sively into the argument. 

I want to say, first, that the domestic manufacturers can not 
compete in price with foreign producers under the present rate 
of duty, which is not sufficient to equalize the difference in cost 
of production in America and Europe. 

Second, imports are rapidly increasing, while domestic pro- 
duction is steadily declining. The records of the National 
Trade Association, which are available on request, give the 
total number employed in the trade in New York for 1900 as 
400, which had dwindled in 1920 to 80, and in 1925 had de- 
creased to 55; and at the present time there are only 21 
employed. 

Third—and here is the great item—hatter’s plush is the 
material of greatest cost in the manufacture of silk hats. In 
1922 the duty on this commodity was increased from 10 per 
cent to 60 per cent, thereby substantially increasing the cost to 
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the American manufacturer, without any compensating increase 
of duty on the finished article. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the rate on the finished hat now? 

Mr. COPELAND. On the finished hat now I think it is 40 
per cent, or perhaps 60 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If it is 60 per cent, then that is the same 
rate that is placed on the felt of which it is made. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. COPELAND. On the plush out of which it is made, with 
no compensating duty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The plush; yes. What is the difference in 
cost of producing this silk hat in the United States and in 
Europe? 

Mr. COPELAND. The difference is about $5 per hat. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If this European hat is coming in at $6, 
and we add enough tariff to make up the difference of $5, that 
would make it $11. The Senator says they are getting $20 
for it now. As between the $20 and the $11, which represents 
the cost of manufacture and the difference in cost at home and 
abroad, there is a margin of $9. Within that margin of $9, is 
there a sufficient field for American industry to go into the 
silk-hat business and justify them in making a hat and selling 
it at least for $20, so as to compete with this imported hat? 

Mr. COPELAND. The total cost of the average foreign so- 
ealled opera hat imported, landed in the United States, all 
charges and duty paid, is $5.80. The cheapest silk hat that 
can be manufactured in the United States costs $7.50. An 
opera hat costs more. Now, Senators know the way these great 
concerns do—Truly Warner and Knox and Stetson and others. 
They make these great runs. They advertise extensively, and 
because of the advertising they have sales for these hats. They 
say, “They are very low now, only $18.50,” although they cost 
them $6. I have no question that if a decent rate is piaced 
here, and these old men given a chance, that there will be more 
sek hats made in the United States, and certainly nobody can 
suffer. 

I appeal to Senators on the other side, if they believe in a 
protective tariff to protect American industry, to protect this 
one. I appeal to Senators on this side. Certainly nobody is 
going to suffer if silk hats are given a decent rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the discussion 
upon this item, in which I am not interested from a rate stand- 
point, has disclosed a situation which has been brought to our 
attention again and again during the debate on this tariffi bill; 
that is, the extent to which extortion is being practiced upon 
the American consuming public in the excessive prices charged 
Pa gods imported into this country when they are sold at 
retail. 

The same situation may exist as to domestically produced 
goods, and possibly we have no remedy against such a situa- 
tion, but surely there is some way to protect the public against 
the outrageous extortion and robbery that is being practiced in 
the case of exorbitant prices charged for goods imported under 
special limitations ard special taxes into this country, when 
they are retailed. 

I suggest that we could do no better service to the American 
public han to incorporate in this bill an amendment which 
would limit the price charged by the retailer to the public at, 
say, 50 per cent of the invoice price displayed at the customs 
office when goods are imported, and that in the event of a 
price in excess of 50 per cent being charged, the Government 
levy a tax of 50 to 90 per cent upon the price charged in 
excess of 50 per cent of the invoice price. 

I call upon the experts in this Chamber representing the 
Tarif! Commission to get together and draft an amendment 
which will enable us to protect the housewives and other con- 
sumers against the extortion that has been alleged here in 
connection with many imported articles. Think of an article 
being imported into this country for $6 and the public being 
charged $20 for it! 

Mr. SMOOT. There are lots of cases worse than that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As the Senator from Utah 
says, there are Many cases very much worse than that, which 
have been called to our attention. Cheap jewelry imported 
for 2 and 3 cents apiece sold for 25 cents, We had another 
illustration in the case of straw hats, the invoice price being 
25 cents, and the article retailing for $2. Indeed, many cases 
of unconscionable profits have been called to our attention 
during this debate. I hope the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance will ask the Tariff Commission to draft an amend- 
ment which will permit us to put a limit upon profits made by 
those who handle imported goods in this country. We can do 
a better service to domestic industries and the public by doing 
that.than any rates we fix in connection with this bill, Not 
only that, but we will help to put an end to trade extortions 
that are outrageous, and also by implication give a warning to 
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the domestic producers that they will have to be careful about 
the profits they demand, or there will be some statutory means 
devised to restrict their profits, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, does the Senator favor some 
amendment on this bill by which to limit the profits of the 
importers? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. BORAH. The only question with me is the practical 
side of it. I agree with the Senator’s view about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggested, without giving 
the matter recent or exhaustive study, that it might be possible 
to put a limit upon what should be the price charged for im- 
ported goods in excess of the invoice price which is displayed 
at the customs office, say, 50 per cent, and then when a price 
in advance of that is charged the retailer, who handles the goods 
and sells them to the public, must pay a heavy tax on the profits 
above 50 per cent of the invoice price. In other words, some 
form of a sales tax upon imported goods should be devised, in 
view of the fact that importers are given a special right, at a 
low tariff rate, to import into this country. It is possible 
tliat we could provide for an additional tariff tax when the 
imported article is retailed beyond a fixed profit. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I am sure the Senator does not mean to 
draw a general indictment against all importers and all impor- 
tations. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I certainly do not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The enormous profits made by them, to 
which he refers, can only occur where there is no substantial 
domestic competition with their imported article. One of the 
great complaints made by the domestic manufacturer as a basis 
for an increase in tariff rates has been that the importer sells 
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his product at such a cheap price that the domestic manufac- | 


turer can not compete with him. In those cases I think it would 
be unfair to say that the imported article sells, even under those 
conditions, at a price high enough to bring to the importer an 
outrageous profit. I did not want the Senator to leave the 
impression, which I am sure he did not intend to leave, that all 
men who import merchandise into the United States, or sell to 
the American people, are guilty of extortion, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with the Senator, 
but there is a sufficient number doing it to make it a subject for 
legislation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think it ought to be said in that connec- 
tion that a large percentage of these enormous profits are made 
by the retailer who distributes the goods to the individual con- 
sumer, in some cases 50 per cent, and as high as 60 per cent, 
of the cost price. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


Yes; but if those particular 
#oods were segregated, and the retailer had to give an account 
in the way of a special tax to the Public Treasury for profits | 
made upon imported goods, he would be more likely to buy and 
handle domestic goods and therefore help the domestic industry. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I agree that if there is any way of arriving 
at outrageous profits by either importers or American manufac- 
turers—and, so far as the consumers are concerned, they are on 
the same footing—I should like to see it done. Whether it is 
practical to attempt it in connection with a tariff bill is another 
matter. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to ask 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance if he will cooperate 
with me and other members of the Finance Committee in work- 
ing out an amendment that will put some restriction upon the 
extent to which profits are being made upon imported goods, 
with which he is so familiar, and which he has denounced 
again and again? Are we going to let it go on, and admit this 
robbery, admit this abuse, and say we are helpless, or are we 
going to adopt an amendment to stop it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have had the question up several times, and I 
am fearful we can not do what we would like to do, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We can pass a law limiting 
the amount of interest that can be charged the public, and send 
to jail one who charges more on a loan than he ought to charge, 
and I think we ought to find some way of putting a limit on the 
excess profits that are charged the public upon the necessities of 
life at least, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have discussed 
that matter somewhat with the Treasury Department officials, 
and they are fearful it can not be done. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest that the Senator 
consult the Department of Justice and see if there is not some 
way of handling the matter within legal bounds. F appreciate 
fully that it is difficult to shape legislation in order to get 
effective results. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is‘on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator “from New York [Mr. COPE- 
LAND]. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 


OXFORD (MD.) POST OFFICE—-MISS MOLLY STEWART 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I crave the indulgence of the 
Senate for about three minutes on a matter apart from the 
tariff, 

There is a lady over in Oxford, Md., named Miss Molly 
Stewart, who has been postmistress there for 52 years, under 
Democrats and Republicans. She has the support of the entire 
community that she be not displaced by some other appointee. 
She opens the office at 6 o'clock in the morning and stays there 
until 9 or 10 at night, when her hours as fixed by law are much 
shorter. It appears that some grasping politicians in. that 
vicinity want to displace this lady, who has served as post- 
mistress in this place for 52 years. 

Although it is a small office, although it will probably be lost 
sight of in the shuffle of legislation and governmental business, 
I want publicly to register my protest against the removal of an 
efficient employee, who has served well for 52 years, for no , 
other reason than that some hungry job seeker wants to get 
the place, against the wishes of the entire community which 
this lady serves as postmistress. 

I ask that a newspaper article about this matter be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Faces Loss or UNITED Stares Jon Herp 52 Years—Miss MOLLY 
STEWART, POSTMISTRESS AT OXFORD, MD., Dun TO BE DROPPED—SHORK 
TOWN AROUSED—MOVE BY REPUBLICANS TO OUST Her LAID TO POLI- 
TICS—PETITION OF PROTEST SIGNED 


article was ordered to be 


Oxrorp, MD., February 23.—Miss Molly Stewart, postmistress in this 
old water-front town for the past 52 years, is in danger of losing her 
job. 

Miss Molly Isn’t a politician. Indeed, she quite frankly admits that 
she has never voted, and therein lies the story why Miss Molly may 
be succeeded by a Republican who did effective work for Mr. Hoover 
in the last presidential election. 

The report that George Dobson has been recommended by the 
Republican State central committee of Talbot County for Miss Molly's 
job has aroused this ordinarily peaceful town and the residents are 
voicing their protest of the proposed change by signing a lengthy peti- 
tion. More than 400 already have affixed their signatures to the paper. 


ON THB JOB FOR 52 YEARS 


She is an institution to the people here and they are not going to 
miss her friendly greeting if they can help it. During her 52 years in 


| office Miss Molly has learned all the ins and outs of the mail trade 


and cooperates extensively In distributing letters. 

“Tf you see Cap'n Gallup or Cap'n Bob Pine down around the wharf 
tell them they bave some letters here,” she often calls to urchins bound 
for the steamboat landing. £ 

Miss Molly is strictly a home-loving person, and in all her 69 years 
she has been away from Oxford only four times. Her father, who was 
postmaster many years before he died in 1877, gave Miss Molly her first 
training. 


CHOPTANK RIVER BRIDGE, MARYLAND 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of the bill (S. 3421) to authorize the Tide- 
water Toll Properties (Inc.), its legal representatives and as- 
signs, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Choptank River at a point at or near Cambridge, Md. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to promote interstate commerce, im- 
prove the Postal Service, and provide for military and other purposes, the 
Tidewater Toll Properties (Inc.), a corporation incorporated under the 
laws of Maryland, its legal representatives and assigns, be, and is 
hereby authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Choptank River at or near @ambridge, 
Md., at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, in ‘accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 
and subject to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Maryland, any political sub- 
division thereof within or adjoining which any part of such bridge is 
located, or any two or more of them jointly, may at any time acquire 
and take over all right, title, and interest in such bridge and its ap- 
proaches and any interest in real property necessary therefor, by pur- 
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chase or condemnation fn accordance with the laws of such State gov- 
erning the acquisition of private property for public purposes by con- 
demnation. If at any time after the expiration of 20 years after the 
completion of such bridge and its approaches the same is acquired by 
condemnation, the amount of damages or compensation to be allowed 
shall not include good will, going value, or prospective revenues or 
profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of con- 
structing such bridge and its approaches less a reasonable deduction 
for actual depreciation in value; (2) the actual cost of acquiring such 
interests in real property; (8) actual financing and promotion cost, 
not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of constructing the 
bridge and its approaches and acquiring such interests in real property ; 
and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

SEČ. 3. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired by 
any municipality or other political subdivision or subdivisions of the 
State of Maryland under the provisions of section 2 of this act, and 
if tolls are charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the cost of maintain- 
ing, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches, and to pro- 
vide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid for such 
bridge and its approaches as soon as possible under reasonable charges, 

_ but within a period of not to exceed 20 years from the date of acquiring 
the same. After a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the cost of acquir- 
ing the bridge and its approaches shall have been provided, such bridge 
shall thereafter be maintained and operated free of tolls, or the rates 
of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to 
exceed the amount necessary for the proper care, repair, maintenance, 
and operation of the bridge and its approaches. An accurate record of 
the amount paid for the bridge and its approaches, the expenditures for 
operating, repairing, and maintaining the same, and of daily tolls col- 
lected shall be kept and shall be available for the information of all 
persons interested. 

Sec. 4. The Tidewater Toll Properties (Inc.), its legal representatives, 
and assigns shall, within 90 days after the completion of such bridge, 
file with the Secretary of War and with the highway department of the 
State of Maryland a sworn itemized statement showing the actual original 
cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches, the actual cost of 
acquiring any interest in real property necessary therefor, and the actual 
financing and promotion costs. The Secretary of War may, and at the 
request of the highway department of the State of Maryland shall, at 
any time within three years after the completion of such bridge, investi- 
gate such costs and determine the accuracy and the reasonableness of 
the costs alleged in the statement of costs so filed, and shall make a 
finding of the actual and reasonable costs of constructing, financing, and 
promoting such bridge; for the purpose of such investigation the said 
Tidewater Toll Properties (Inc.), its legal representatives and assigns, 
shall make available all records in connection with the construction, 
financing, and promotion thereof. The findings of the Secretary of 
War as to the reasonable costs of the construction, financing, and pro- 
motion of the bridge shall be conclusive for the purposes mentioned in 
section 2 of this act, subject only to review in a court of equity for 
fraud or gross mistake. 

Sec. 5. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all rights, 
powers and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to the 
Tidewater Toll Properties (Inc.), its legal representatives and assigns, 
and any corporation to which or any person to whom such rights, 
powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who 
shall acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby 
authorized and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though con- 
ferred herein directly upon such corporation or person. 

Sec. 6. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have no ob- 
jection to the Senator’s bill, but I do want to take this occasion 
to state that some general legislation ought to be enacted in 
reference to bridge bills. Private companies or individuals 
should not get permission to build a bridge, and to build it 
within a certain period of time, and then come here and get 
their franchise extended, and never build the bridge, or in 
fact even intend to build the bridge. I fear many of the bridge 
franchises are for trading or profit-making purposes. I have 
no objection to the bill urged by the Senator from Maryland, 
for I do not know the facts. My observations have been en- 
tirely of a general character, 

Mr. TYDINGS. I may say that this company is really going 
to build a bridge, and is already moving on the ground to do so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is an abuse of legislative 
power for private companies to get permission to build bridges 
and never build them, and get their franchises extended from 
time to time. There ought to be some general legislation on 
or subject. I repeat, I have no objection to this particular 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 
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CELEBRATION OF BATTLE OF KINGS MOUNTAIN 

Mr. FESS. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back favorably 
without amendment House Concurrent Resolution No. 21, author- 
izing the appointment of a joint committee to attend the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Kings Moun- 
tain, in the State of South Carolina. 

Mr. BLEASH. Mr. President, I ask for the immediate con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 21) was read, con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That a committee consisting of three Members of the Senate to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, and three Members of the 
House of Representatives to be appointed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, shall represent the Congress of the United States 
at the celebration to be held at the battle ground of the Battle of Kings 
Mountain, in the State of South Carolina, on October 7, 1930. The 
members of such committee shall be paid their actual expenses, one- 
half out of the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half out of the 
contingent fund of the House of Representatives. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, representing 
the minority of the subcommittee having this schedule in charge, 
I have a few amendments to offer. 

The first amendment is to paragraph 1518, page 212. I move 
to strike out lines 9 to 14, inclusive, and the words “ad yalorem ” 
on line 15, and to insert the following: 


Feathers and downs, on the skin or otherwise, crude or not dressed, 
colored, or otherwise advanced in manufacture in any manner, not 
specially provided for, if compressed to a density of not less than 10 
pounds per cubic foot, 11 cents per pound; dressed, colored, or other- 
wise advanced or manufactured in any manner, compressed or not, 95 
cents per pound; quilts of down and other manufactures of down, 60 
per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. President, this amendment, in brief, changes the ad 
valorem rate to a specific rate. There is no increase in rate. 
The specific rates have been worked out by experts of the Tariff 
Commission, and are said to be in conformity with the ad 
valorem rates named in the bill as it passed the House and as 
it was reported by the Finance Committee. 

The object of this change is to prevent evasions of the law 
and prevent underyaluations through fraudulent invoices. It is 
quite possible, when these feathers and downs are imported into 
this country in bulk, for those which have been advanced in the 
process of manufacture to come in under the lower rate given to 
crude feathers and downs, It is felt by those interested in the 
domestic industry that a specific duty would prevent under- 
valuation. 

The evasions now practiced are in bringing in higher-grade 
feathers as lower-grade feathers, because it is so difficult when 
low-grade feathers are put on the outside to prevent high-grade 
feathers from being on the inside of the packages or bales. 
Further evasion is accomplished by putting crude feathers on 
the outside of the bales and manufactured feathers on the inside. 

The compression feature requires reprocessing, whether they 
come in as crude or with manufactured feathers undisclosed. 
If feathers are not compressed they must take a higher rate. 
Crude feathers will have to be compressed in order to get the 
lower rate. Thus underyaluation would be prevented. 

suggest to the Senator from Utah that he accept this 
amendment and let the matter go to conference, and see if the 
claim made by the manufacturers of feathers and downs is not 
correct, that a specific duty will help to protect the public, pro- 
tect the industry, and protect the Government against fraud. 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator wants is a specific duty 
instead of an ad valorem duty? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly; but no higher duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as the 20 per cent and the 11 cents a 
pound are concerned, I think those rates are about equivalent 
to each other. I wish the Senator would report the second part 
of his amendment again. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The first provision is 11 cents 
per pound, and on feathers and downs dressed, colored, or other- 
wise the rate is 95 cents per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know about that. 
figures as to that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am offering this as the 
result of a conference with the experts of the Tariff Commis- 


I have not the 
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sion. I do not favor increasing the duty in any particular. I 
am seeking only to prevent what appear to be evasions of the 
present rates, 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the specifie rates in- 
stead of the ad valorem rates; but if it is found in conference 
that the 95 cents a pound is higher than the 60 per cent ad 
valorem, I shall insist that the rate be reduced, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should expect that, and I 
should agree to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, on page 219, 
paragraph 1526, in line 1, I move to strike out “$12” and insert 
“$10,” and in line 2 I moye to strike out “$123” and insert 
“$10,” so as to read: 

Valued at more than $24 and not more than $30 per dozen, $10 per 
dozen; valued at more than $30 and not more than $48 per dozen, $10 
per dozen. 


The amendment deals with hats in chief value of fur of the 
rabbit, beaver, or other animals, It is the common so-called 
felt hat popularly worn to-day in the United States. The com- 
mittee saw fit to increase the protective duty on hats valued 
at more than $24 and not more than $30. per dozen from. the 
present rate of $10 per dozen to $12 per dozen. This is an 
equivalent ad valorem rate of 65 per cent. They also increased 
the duty upon hats valued at more than $30 and not more than 
$48 to $13 per dozen, the present rate being $10. This is an 
ad yalorem equivalent of 52 per cent. It is my judgment that 
the increased duties are not necessary. I have included in my 
amendment only certain-priced hats. I appreciate that the hat 
industry in general is in a depressed state. I have expressed 
a good deal of sympathy with the condition of the hat industry 
throughout the country, but the depression, I am advised, .is 
largely in the portion of the hat industry that makes straw 
hats, women’s hats, and wool-felt hats. We are not dealing with 


wool-felt hats, the small felt hats that women wear, and which | 


we dealt with on another occasion in-another paragraph. We 
are dealing with the medium and high grade popular fur-felt 
hat worn by men. That part of the hat industry is not de- 


pressed. Only 1 per cent of the consumption of that class of 


men’s hats is imported into this country. Ninety-nine per cent 
of the consumption is still retained by the domestic hat industry. 

I haye not been able to reach the conclusion that there is 
any occasion for an increased duty in these two brackets. In 
some of the other brackets I have had no objection to the in- 
creases recommended by the committee, but it seems to me, 
these being the popular-priced hats, that a case is not made 
out for the proposed increase of duty in the bill on the two 
brackets of the paragraph that I am endeavoring to amend. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator misspoke 
himself as to the brackets in the present law and the valua- 
tions in those brackets. In the act of 1922 hats valued at more 
than $18 and not more than $24 per dozen carried a rate of $9 
per dozen, and valued at more than $24 and not more than $36 
carried a rate of $12 per dozen. The House reduced that 
valuation of $36 to $30 per dozen. That carried $10 per dozen 
and was raised to $12 per dozen. In other words, the rate on 
the $36 per dozen hats was $10 per dozen, but when we re- 
duced it to $30 per dozen the rate was made $12 per dozen. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The exports of men’s and 
boys’ hats in 1929 were 31,964 dozen, and imports of men’s and 
boys’ hats in 1929, were 32,283 dozen, practically the same ex- 
portation of this class of hats as the importations. Last year 
we imported only 319 dozen more men’s and boys’ hats than 
were exported. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator’s amendment only gives $10 on 
the $48 per dozen hats. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I seek to restore the pres- 
ent law. The bill contains two brackets where formerly there 
Was only one. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the House bill hats valued at not more than 
$48 per dozen carried $10 per dozen. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not talking about that 
bracket. I am talking about hats valued at more than $24 and 
not more than $30. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator changed that to $10 per dozen. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest that it go to con- 
ference for further study. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I hope the amendment will 
not be agreed to, The manufacturers of hats haye been haying 
a very hard time. As was pointed out in the Summary of Tariff 
Information— 

At one time style was an important factor in the domestic industry. 
Styles were originated by four or five leading manufacturers. Dealers 
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and merchants in placing their orders with other manufacturers would 
stipulate that the hats be made in accordance with the styles brought 
out by these leaders. The styles for any season would not be known 
until the opening dates, at which time models would be displayed for 
the first time. The other manufacturers would immediately copy these 
models and begin the manufacture of hats in fulfillment of their orders. 


This is particularly the point to which I would like to call 
attention : 


The importer was not in a position to compete successfully with the 
domestic producer on account of the greater length of time it would 
take him to make deliveries. 


Then the Tariff Commission goes on to state: 


Chain stores or bat specialists have brought about a change in this 
respect. They do not depend upon the leading hat manufacturers for 
their styles but originate their own. Their orders are placed either 
with the domestic or foreign producer with whom most satisfactory 
arrangements can be made. 


The result is that they need more protection now than they 
have been receiving. If the amendment were to prevail, it 
would hurt an industry that is already haying a very difficult 
time getting along. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with all the Senator 
said about certain classes of hats produced by the Hat In- 
stitute and its members. I particularly agree with what he 
said about ladies’ felt hats and straw hats, and derby hats, 
which have gone out of style. But it so happens that on 
this particular class of hats the imports are as much as the 
exports. The production has increased 24 per cent in the 
last few years and that indicates that the industry is par- 
ticularly prosperous. 

After allowing a duty at the 1922 rate and cost of trans- 
portation and so forth, and allowing the importer 20 per cent 
on his sales for overhead and profit, the estimated selling price 
to the retail merchant in the United States of the 32,283 
dozen men’s hats imported for the entire year 1929 was 

2,233.064. One firm in Philadelphia making men’s hats only 


| claims in a trade-paper advertisement that in February, 1929, 
| their one month’s shipments to all parts of the world were 


valued at over $2,500,000. The industry is apparently in no 
distress and the 1922 tariff seems decidedly ample when one 
maker in one month sells more hats to his retailers than the 
entire year's sales of all imported hats. 

I call particular attention to the statement I am about to 
make, John B. Stetson, largest exclusive maker in the United 
States of good grade men’s hats and shipping all over the 
world, had a business for 1929 which when compared with 
their business in 1928 shows a 4.2 per cent increase in sales 
and a 14 per cent increase in profits. The company's net 
earnings for 1929 after payment of taxes were 10.9 per cent. 
Their sales in 1922 were $11,865,872 and in 1929 were 


| $15,333,678, a gain of 29 per cent during the life of the 1922 
| tariff act. 


I have here the advertisement of the John B. Stet- 
son Co. to which I have just referred, which I ask may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the advertisement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


THOUSANDS OF DOZEN HATS WILL CONSTITUTE THE FEBRUARY STETSON 
SHIPMENT—HATS VALUED AT OVER $2,500,000 

When the last of the February shipments has cleared from Philadel- 
phia, thousands of dozen Stetsons will bave been sent to every corner of 
the world. England, France, China, Australia, the West Coast of Africa, 
all will receive their allotment of what is undoubtedly the largest 
monthly shipment of fine hats the industry has ever witnessed. The 
total valuation of these Stetsons comes well over $2,500,000. 

Each hat was the last word in the hat-making art—as all Stetson 
hats are bound to be, and each hat was in itself a sufficient reason for 
the world-wide popularity of the Stetson. For Stetson knows style and 
quality, and builds them into every Stetson hat. 

There is this significance in the February shipment: It represents the 
conviction of dealers all over the world that the right hat does make a 
difference—and that when it comes to right hats, your customer can't 
do better than a Stetson. 

Joun B. STETSON CO., Philadelphia. 


Mr. SMOOT. I was about to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that Stetson is the only concern in the United States 
that ¢an make any kind of a showing in the manufacture of hats. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator ought 
to allow this amendment to be acted on favorably, and let the 
correctness of the claim made as to imports and exports be 
considered when the amendment is considered in the conference 
between the two Houses. I want to be absolutely fair to the hat 
industry and am only seeking to extend what from the facts ap- 
pears to be fair to the consumers, 
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Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator bas the rate too low. 
The domestice production in 1927 amounted in value to $99,299,- 
648. Of this total the production of finished hats amounted to 
$73,304,477; of hat bodies and hats in the rough for sale as 
such, $18,870,523; all other products, $7,124,648. 

Imports have been constantly increasing under the act of 
1922. The volume of imports has advanced from an average 
of 15,000 to 20.000 dozen a year in 1922 and 1923, while in the 
calendar year 1927 a total of approximately 94,000 dozen were 
imported, and in 1928 increased to 127,464 dozen. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is the Senator giving the 
imports of this particular type of hat? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking now of the paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My information is that there 
were about 31,000 dozen. 

Mr. SMOOT> I have the figures right from the Tariff Com- 
mission, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is dealing with 
the whole paragraph and all types of hats. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, I am dealing with all of them. 

Beginning with the year 1929, imports of men’s fur-felt hats 
and women’s and children’s were classified separately. The 
imports for the first five months of 1929—January to May, in- 
clusive—for men showed a quantity of 163,480 hats, valued at 
$448,141; for women and children a quantity of 168,096 hats, 
valued at $361,953. 

The brief of the Hat Institute states that figures from the 
United States Bureau of the Census show a gradually declining 
volume of domestic production ; that the decline in the average 
number of wage earners was from 22,047 in 1904 to 15,927 in 
1927. 

In comparing wages in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, the brief states that a skilled male Italian hat worker 
would receive about $6.72 in wages for a 48hour week, as 
against a basie wage of $1 per hour or $44 a week for 44 hours 
for skilled American hat makers. In the United States, 1904, 
22,047 wage earners received $11,282,000, while in 1927, 15,927 
wage earners received $22,887,317. 

In other words, while there was a decrease of one-third in 
the number of wage earners, the wage earners employed re- 
ceiyed nearly twice the amount of wages which they received 
in 1904. That shows principal item of cost in producing hats 
in the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I mađe- just as good a 
fight as I had in me when the straw-hat schedule was pre- 
viously under consideration. I am very much concerned about 
this industry. We were facetious a little while ago when we 
talked about the silk-hat industry; but referring to the straw- 
hat industry, it started in New York; that is where straw 
hats were first made. We used to control the trade of the 
world in straw hats, Then, after a time, on the other side of 
the Atlantic, particularly in Italy, a way was found to make 
straw hats, and to make them cheaply, to make them out of 
shavings. The result is that the straw-hat industry in New 
York is practically bankrupt; at least it is in very serious 
financial stress. The same thing is true of fur hats and felt 
hats. 

I recognize the importance of having articles which are in 
common use made as cheaply as possible, but when we come in 
personal contact with the men and the women who are making 
such articles and find how the business is deelining and how 
it is likely to become extinct, I feel disturbed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as the Senator 
from New York knows, I have again and again expressed sym- 
pathy for the portion of the hat industry that is depressed, and 
I made no objection to certain increased duties on straw and 
other men's hats and increased duties on women’s felt hats, but 
this is a branch of the industry that is prosperous. I expect, 
after the Senator from New York has concluded, to read some 
figures showing the profits and increase in production of the 
companies that are producing exclusively men’s fur-felt hats 
and showing that there are practically no imports; that just 
as many of this particular type of hat are exported as are 
imported. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is the Senator from Massachusetts intend- 
ing to read the financial reports of some concerns which manu- 
facture other articles than hats? For instance, the Knox Co., 
which makes these hats, are also making garments and neckties. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I expect to read figures show- 
ing the profits of the hat manufacturers who signed the brief 
in behalf of the increased duty. z 

Mr. COPELAND. Are the figures to which thè Senator re- 
fers segregated? I will yield the floor to the Senator in order 
that he may read the figures, but I should want to be sure that 
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the figures are segregated as to hats alone, because I could not 
bẹ very enthusiastic in the belief that the hat branch of the 
industry is particularly prosperous. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, first of all, 
as to the Senator's statement relative to imports, I tried to 
present to the Senate the exact record of imports of this par- 
ticular type and class of hats. It is true that the imports are 
not segregated under different types of hats included in this 
paragraph. These importations include hoods and bodies of 
women’s hats which are imported in very large numbers, as 
well as this class of men’s hats, 

These importations for women are due to a temporary fashion 
trend for small-shaped, close-fitting felt hats, It is reported 
that the bodies or hoods for such hats were never formerly 
produced here in large amounts, as there was but little fashion 
demand, To-day they are imported mostly as the raw ma- 
terial for another group of domestic makers. It would appear 
as if this group of men’s hat manufacturers perhaps unin- 
tentionally are using these imports of women’s cheap bodies to 
try to prove a case for higher rates on men’s good-grade 
finished hats. That is the reason, in my judgment, for the 
difference between the import figures of the Senator from New 
York and myself. 

I will read a record of the profits of some of the companies 
that signed the brief asking for these increased duties. It is 
not necessary to give the names. One of the largest hat makers 
in the United States, making good-grade men’s hats exclusively 
and shipping them all over the world, showed for 1929, com- 
pared with 1928, 4.2 per cent increase in sales and 14 per cent 
increase In profits, Net earnings, after taxes, are 10.9 per cent 
for 1929. 

The sales of this company in 1922 were $11,865,872, and in 
1929 they were $15,333,678, being a gain of 29 per cent in sales 
during the life of the 1922 tariff. 

Another company reports for 1929 sales of $11,383,311, com- 
pared with $9,345,587, a gain of 21.8 per cent in sales; and 
earnings, after income taxes, were $502,321.69. Its sales in 1925 
were $5,755,865, and in 1929, $11,383,311, being a gain of 97 
per cent during the life of the present company. 

Another company, located in Greater New York, reports an 
increase in sales in 1928 over 1927 of $406,411, or 5.1 per cent. 
The sales in 1922 of this company were $4,359,006. 

There is the story. The attempt is made here to increase 
the duties substantially upon felt hats worn generally by “men 
throughout the whole land. It does not seem to me that there 
is any justification for this increased duty. I wauld be very 
reluctant to move a reduction of these rates if I were not thor- 
oughly convinced that there was no justification for the in- 
creases, If by adopting this amendment the Senate makes the 
rate too low, it can be corrected in conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts. 
[Putting the question.] By the sound, the noes seem to have it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SCHALL (when Mr. Suipsrmap’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. SurpsTmap] is unavoidably absent. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATER- 
MAN] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. GourLp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krne] ; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Grterr] with the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Stamons]; and 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHresrmap] with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Kenpricx]. 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 40, as follows: 

YEAS—42 


Fletcher La Follette 
Frazier McKellar 


George 
Glass 


Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hayden 


Heñin 
Howell 
Johnson 


Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 
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NAYS—40 
Keyes 
McCulloch 
MeNary 
Metcalt 
Moses 
Oddie 
Patterson 
P hipps 


Allen 
Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Copeland 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Fess 
Glenn 


Robsion, Ky, 
Shortridge 
Smoot 

Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Watson 


Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Jones ne 
Kean Robinson, Ind, 
NOT VOTING—14 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
King Shipstead 
Gillett Pittman Simmons 

So the amendment of Mr. Watsu of Massachusetts was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the next 
amendment is on page 237, paragraph 1551, photographic dry 
plates. I move that the numerals “ 25,” on line 21, be struck 
out and the numerals “15” inserted in place of “25,” so as to 


read; 


Photographic dry plates, not specially provided for, 15 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Gould 
Kendrick 


Trammell 
Waterman 


Ashurst 
Brock 
Capper 


This would result in restoring the present law. 

Mr. President, among the photographic plates imported into 
this country—and there are a considerable number imported— 
it is a type known as the panchromatic plate, used by photog- 
raphers, and considered very superior to any such plate pro- 
duced in America. It sells for two and one-half times the 
price of the domestic article. It is used, and must be used, by 
photographers. Increasing this duty from 15 to 25 per cent 
simply means passing on to the consumers an increased duty of 
10 per cent. 

This increase, I believe, was made for the benefit of the 
Eastman Kodak Co. for reasons which it is not necessary now 
for me to go into. There appears to be a record of a substan- 
tial quantity of imports, which is due to the fact that nothing 
comparable to the foreign product is produced here. It costs 
two and one-half times as much as the domestic product, and 
must be used and will be imported no matter what the duty is; 
of course, the increased duty will be passed on to the public. 

That is all I care to say in regard to the matter until the 
Senator from Utah explains the reason for the Finance Commit- 
tee’s amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are but three companies 
making dry plates in the United States. ‘The total domestic 
@utput is not known. 

The imports of dry plates haye more than doubled in quan- 
tity and value since 1925. There were 408,671 dozen dry plates, 
valued at $227,915, or 55.8 cents per dozen, imported in 1928. 
Domestic manufacturers testified that the duty of 15 per cent 
was not adequate. The rate of duty on photographic dry-plate 
glass, the main raw material of dry plates, was Increased in the 
tariff act of 1922. This glass is largely imported because the 
quality of the domestic product, it is stated, is not good enough. 
The Eastman Co. stated that their sales had fallen from 832,000 
dozen in 1925 to 561,000 dozen in 1928, while the Hammer Dry 
Plate Co., of St. Louis, stated that their sales had remained 
about stationary. 

Wholesale prices of domestic plates were stated to be 94 cents 
per dozen, and the same item of Belgian dry plates was 64.8 
cents per dozen. The average import wholesale foreign value 
was just over 50 cents per dozen for the three years 1926, 1927, 
and 1928. 

From these figures it will be seen that the imports have 
virtually doubled since 1925. The testimony before the com- 
mittee seemed to justify the House provision and we made no 
change in it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, it is true, as 
the Senator says, that the imports have increased substantially, 
from 276,000 dozen in 1923 to 408,000 dozen in 1928; but there 
also has been an expansion of this industry in the export field. 
There were 608,000 dozen exported in 1923 and 804,000 dozen 
exported in 1928. 

The Eastman Kodak Co. did show a great reduction in the 
production of these plates. 

But one reason can be offered for this change. Eastman 
Kodak Cos statement that a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem is 
necessary because their sales have fallen from 832,000 dozen in 
1925 to 561,000 dozen in 1928 brought it about. The Cramer 
Co. and the Hammer Dry Plate Co., both of St. Louis, the only 
other domestic manufacturers, stated that their sales had re- 
mained stationary. The drop in Bastman sales is not at all 
linked up with the t It is directly due to the decision in 
1924 of the Federal de Commission directing the Eastman 
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Co. to dispose of several of their popular. brands of photographic 
dry plates. Then, too, Eastman publicly decry use of the plate, 
and naturally their business has declined. 

Any assertion that the foreign photographie dry plate sells 
for less on the domestic market than the domestic article is 
fallacious. Single coated 5 by 7 inch plates are selected by 
importers and manufacturers as the most representative. 
Under the present law the landed cost of these foreign plates is 

.78 per dozen as compared with the list price quoted by 
Eastman as 87 cents per dozen. The proposed 25 per cent ad 
valorem would increase the landed cost to $0.846, sparing im- 
porters 24% cents per dozen to handle and sell the merchandise 
at a profit in this country. 

The imported panchromatic plate sells for two and one-half 
times as much as the domestic plate with which it competes, 
Imported plates sell for $6.40 a dozen while the American are 
$2.80 per dozen. Imported panchromatic plates are exclusively 
used by the photo-engraying industry because of their superi- 
ority. They give the equivalent rendition of color that the eye 
sees, Saying the photo-engraver the time and money necessary 
to retouch pictures taken on domestic plates. The photo- 
engravers prefer the foreign panchromatic plates at a higher 
price than the domestic plate price; and if the proposed duty is 
accepted, necessitating an even higher price on the foreign pan- 
chromatic plate, he would continue to buy them, passing the 
difference in cost on to the customer. 

In my opinion conditions call for an amendment of this 
paragraph. Photographic dry plates ought not to be dutiable 
at more than 15 per cent ad valorem. 

The issue is a very simple one—the question of whether or 
not we want to pass on to the consumer this increase. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WacsH]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts and other Senators called for 
the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brook]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gruterr] to the junior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES. I have a temporary pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], and in his absence I with- 
hold my vote. I do not know how he would vote on this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rego] with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Gourd] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SuHtpsteap] with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK]. 

Mr. MOSES (after having voted in the negative). 
senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. MOSES, I have a general pair with that Senator, and 
therefore withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 35, as follows: 

YEAS—46 


La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 


Has the 


Dill 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hayden 
Hefin 
Howell 
Johnson 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 


Smith 
Stephens 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Waish, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Wheeler 


Nye 
Overman 
Ransdell 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Simmons 


NAYS—35 


Shortridge 
Smoot 

Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Walcott 
Waterman 
Watson 


Goft 
Goldsborough 
Greene 


Robsion, Ky. 
NOT VOTING—15 
Pittman 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 


Shipstead 


Steck 
Sullivan 
Swanson 


Jones 
Kendrick 
King 
Moses 
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So the amendment of Mr. Warsa of Massachusetts was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have only 
one other amendment, a very simple one, on page 236, paragraph 
1549, dealing with pencils. In line 19 I move to strike out 
after the letter “(b)” the words “ pencil leads not in wood or 
other material, 6 cents per gross,” and to insert a new definition 
of pencil leads not in wood, as follows: 


(b) Leads for pencils or holders not in wood or other material, in- 
cluding black lead from graphite or of graphite and clay exceeding 0.06 
of an inch in diameter, 6 cents. 


Mr. President, the reason for this amendment is that leads 
imported to place in a mechanical pencil, such as the one I hold 
in my hand, bear a duty under the present law of 6 cents per 
gross. 

When leads of the size of the lead I now hold in my hand are 
imported, lead such as is used in an artist’s pencil, not a me- 
chanical pencil, or used in pencils used for special drawing pur- 
poses, they fall in the clause which defines these leads as cray- 
ons, and not lead in pencils or in wood. 

The purpose of my amendment is to provide that leads of the 
size of the one I hold in my hand shall bear a duty of 6 cents 
per gross, which they bore until a decision of the Customs Court 
declaring this type of lead to be a crayon and subject to a duty 
of 40 per cent. I assume the Senator from Utah will accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, all the Senator has stated is 
correct, and the change ought to be made. But I was wondering 
whether the Senator's amendment went far enough to take care 
of all of the leads that should be covered. I would like to see 
the amendment, and then I can tell whether it would or not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It takes care of lead such as 
that I have shown to the Senate, but perhaps it ought to take 
care of leads of a greater thickness. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the amendment is acceptable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have no fur- 
ther amendments to offer to this schedule, until the bill gets into 
the Senate. I would like to announce that I expect to offer one 
or two amendments when the bill is in the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in that connection I wish to 
state that I shall offer an amendment on photographic and mov- 
ing-picture films when the bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senator from Utah to paragraph 1504. The Senator will 
recall that when the bill was being considered for Senate com- 
mittee amendments the Senate reduced the rate on braids con- 
taining any part, however small, of rayon or other synthetic 
textile from 90 to 45 per cent. That would apply, of course, 
to the pedaline braids which are made of manila hemp or cello- 
phane, but would not apply to the braids described in para- 
graph 1504. 

The braids covered by paragraph 1504 have heretofore re- 
ceived exactly the same treatment as the pedaline braids, and 
I think the Senator will recall that at the time mention was 
made of the fact that an appropriate amendment should be 
made here. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


I remember that suggestion, and this is the 
proper time to offer the amendment. 


Mr. GEORGE. I suggest, therefore, striking out paragraph 
1504, and that the word “ramie” be inserted after the word 
“bark” in line 20, page 203, and that the same word be 
inserted after the word “bark” in line 3 on page 204. Then 
the pedaline and Neora braids would be treated in precisely the 
same way. 

Mr, SMOOT. I did not quite catch the last change suggested. 
The amendment suggested as to the wording in paragraph 1505 
is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. My suggestion was that the word “ramie” 
be inserted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not catch what the Senator said as to 
the last amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. I suggested that the word “ramie” be in- 
serted on page 204, line 3. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would come after the words “Cuba 
bark.” 

Mr. GEORGE. After the words “ Cuba bark” on line 3. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear the Senator, but I knew that 
had to be done. 

Mr. GEORGE. I move the amendment suggested—that is, 
the striking out of paragraph 1504 and the insertion of the 
words stated. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to considering 
the two amendments en bloc? The Chair hears none. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendments proposed by the 
Senator from Georgia. 

The amendments were agreed to, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Schedule 15 is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the jewelry paragraph, 1527, page 219. I attempted 
to make an argument the other day that the common jewelry 
purchased by working girls and people in moderate circum- 
stances should not be required to pay a higher rate than the 
jewelry worn by their richer sisters who buy gold or platinum. 

Mr. SMOOT. We shall have to wait until the bill gets into 
the Senate before the Senator can offer that amendment. We 
have already voted on that matter once. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask the Senator why that is so? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because the Senate has already voted on it. 
Under the unanimous-consent agreement, when the bill gets into 
the Senate the Senator can offer the same identical amendment 
pei any way he desires, but under the rule it is not now in 
order. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think doubtless the Senator is right 
about it, and I will withdraw it. I will offer another amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. COPELAND. On page 267—— 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the free list, and we have not yet 
reached it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am proposing to amend the paragraph 
relating to rubber, 1537 (b). I want to take out of that para- 
graph rubber material which is used in making the so-called 
sponge soap dishes, rubber sponge material in block form, and 
so forth, used in the manufacture of soap dishes and in as- 
sorted colors other than orange or red; that is, to take from 
subparagraph (b) of paragraph 1537 such rubber material as 
is used to make these soap dishes, and put it in the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not do that now, but I will say to the 
Senator that there is only one man in the United States who 
makes these goods and I do not think he needs any assistance. 
I know of no one but the one man in New York who makes 
them. As long as he has no competition I do not see why he 
should have this article on the free list, with the success he is 
having to-day. If he were making no money, perhaps there 
would be some necessity for it, but I am quite sure that he is 
as successful as most manufacturers in the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. And because the man has been successful 
and has within his reach the possibility of making a sanitary 
instrument of this sort to be given to the people, then the Sena- 
tor proposes that he shall be taxed for his ingenuity and ability. 

Mr. SMOOT. He started his business under the existing law 
and has done remarkably well. There is no question about that, 
I do not see why we should make a change in the existing law 
for his particular benefit. If he were not successful, it would 
be a different thing entirely. 

Mr. COPELAND. And yet the Senator from Utah is here 
defending a high rate on sponges. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is a sponge material, but it is not a 
sponge. It is merely a sponge material. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yesterday we voted a 40 per cent rate on 
sponges used by everybody who owns an automobile, every 
garage man, everyone who has occasion to wash a buggy or a 
wagon. We put a rate of 40 per cent on sponges, and yet the 
Senator from Utah complains because one man and a group of 
employees might be benefited by this rate. He protests such 
a rate and yet a thousand unnaturalized Greeks down in Florida 
are going to get a 40 per cent rate on sponges and the Senator 
finds fault because somebody makes some money out of a sani- 
tary substitute. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not finding any fault with his making 
money. That is not what I said. I said he is yery prosperous. 
The only question in relation to the sponges in Florida is 
whether we should consider them now. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I think the situation is a 
little different with relation to the sponge industry in Florida 
as conrpared with the product the Senator is now trying to put 
on the free list. The sponge industry in Florida at present is 
not a financial success. While it is being carried on, it is not 
a success; and I understand the industry which the Senator is 
representing is a success. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is a success, and my desire is to have it 
so great a success that this sanitary product may be sold as 
cheaply as possible to everybody in the. United States, It has 
merit besides its sanitary qualities. SẸ is a very good sub- 
stitute for the sponges produced by a very few noncitizens 
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down in Florida. 
sponge business: 

We are strongly against any advance in the duty on sponges, for rea- 
sons of which we are sure you are already fully cognizant. We con- 
sider any advance in duty a gross injustice to the consuming public 
and one which would do the industry no good, with the exception of 
perhaps a few Florida speculators, who would promptly take advantage 
of an increased duty to obtain the higher prices for their stock on 
hand that an increased duty would enable them to secure. In spite 
of the fact that we ourselves would prot, we are strongly against any 
increase. We trust we will have your hearty cooperation and active 
assistance in combating any increase, 


It is a shame to think that we have put a rate of 40 per 
cent on sponges produced by a few persons who are not Ameri- 
can citizens, and yet when we talk about having a little pro- 
tection for this sanitary production it is objected to by the 
Senator from Utah, who says that because this man is making 
money he must not be helped at all; and we might encourage 
somebody else to make some money. But the Senator from 
Utah tells me that under the rule I can not go any further 
anyhow at this time, so I withdraw the amendment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Are there any further amendments 
to offer to Schedule 15? If not, Schedule 16, the free list, is 
before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to 
amendment, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, unless some 
one has an amendment to offer at this moment, I feel that I 
should call for a quorum in order that Senators may be notified 
that we have reached the free list. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 


Smith 

Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Waish, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
MeMaster 
McNary 
Goldsborough Metcal 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 


Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 


Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind, 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Dill Jones Shortridge 
Fess Kean Simmons 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). 
Highty-five Senators having answered to their names, a quorum 
is present. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana obtained the floor. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I have three amendments that 
I want to offer at this time putting on the free list items 
which we have already voted out. of the dutiable list. These 
amendments are necessary in order to carry out the former 
action of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Utah for that purpose? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I offer first the amendment, which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 268, line 24, before the period, 
insert: 


Carbonate, calcined, or soda ash, hydrated or sal soda, and mono- 
hydrated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the nature of the 
amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment is on page 268. These amend- 
ments are merely to make the bill conform to the previous 
action of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Cuuer CLERK. On page 268, line 24, before the period, 
it is proposed to insert; 

Carbonate, calcined, or soda ash, hydrated or sal soda, and mono- 
hydrated, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senate voted to eliminate 
these commodities from paragraph 82, on page 32, and there- 
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fore it is necessary to move an amendment placing them on the 
free list. That is all the amendment provides. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the amend- 
ment? Without objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I send another amendment to the desk, and 
ask that it may be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The Curr Crerx. In paragraph 1633, on page 251, in line 18, 
it is proposed to strike out after the period following the para- 
graph number down to and including the word “for” in line 
20 and to insert: 

Borate of lime, and other borate material, crude and unmanufactured, 
not specially provided for; borate of soda or borax. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is that a new amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As I understand, this is of the 
same character of amendment as the one heretofore offered by 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Exactly. This is merely for the purpose of 
carrying out the action of the Senate heretofore taken. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Some of the articles having been 
removed from the dutiable list. 

Mr. SMOOT. They were taken out of paragraph 82 by a 
vote of the Senate, and this amendment is merely to put them 
on the free list, as the Senate intended should be done. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I understand that if these articles 
were not specifically put on the free list they would fall into 
some basket clause? 

Mr, SMOOT. They would fall into some basket clause at 25 
per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I offer one more amendment 
for the same purpose as the amendments I have heretofore 
offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 263, line 18, after the word 
“meal,” it is proposed to insert “not specially provided for.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
amendment? The Chair hears none, and it is agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr, President, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CrerK. On page 259, line 5, after the word “ fer- 
tilizer,” it is proposed to strike out all down to and including 
the word “paragraph” in line 7 and insert “or the manufac- 
ture of fertilizers,” so as to read: 


Par. 1685. Guano, basic, slag (ground or unground), manures, and 
all other substances used chiefly for fertilizers, or the manufacture of 
fertilizers. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The purpose of this amend- 
ment is, as its reading suggests, to put fertilizers on the free 
list; that is to say, the ingredients that are used chiefly for 
fertilizer would come in free, if the amendment were adopted. 
So far as I know, they are chiefly ammonium sulphate and am- 
monium phosphate. It was evidently the intention of Congress 
in framing the act of 1922—the present tariff law—to place 
practically all fertilizers on the free list; but for some cause 
or other, a proviso was placed in the bill, reading as follows: 


Provided, That no article specified by name in title 1 shall be free 
of duty under this paragraph. 


Otherwise the present law would provide precisely as para- 
graph 1685 will provide if my amendment shall be agreed to. 

The House Ways and Means Committee and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance in framing this bill have transferred urea 
from the dutiable list to the free list, and the principal items 
which my amendment, if agreed to, will place on the free list are 
ammonium sulphate and ammonium phosphate, provided they 
are used chiefly for fertilizers. 

Mr. President, I do not care to take much time on this sub- 
ject. So far as I know, every single farm organization in the 
country is in favor of the amendment. I do not desire to make 
a misstatement of the fact, but at this moment I know of no 
farm organization that is not in favor of the amendment. 

It may be interesting to Members of the Senate to know, if 
they have not gone into this question, that the farmers’ fertilizer 
bills total over $230,000,000, according to the twenfy-fifth census 
of agriculture, and I suppose in the last year they have been at 
least that high or even higher. That is practically a quarter of 
a billion dollars. So the fertilizer bill is one of the tremendous 
items of expense to the American farmer. This amendment is 
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in the interest of genuine farm relief, and I hope it may be 
adopted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am in hearty accord with the 
purpose of the Senator from Indiana in respect to this amend- 
ment, but I want to suggest to him that if a particular article 
is mentioned in title 1 and a specific rate or duty is fixed for 
that particular article, I should imagine that the specifie pro- 
vision would control over such a general provision as the Sena- 
tor now offers. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, answering the 
Senator's question, I understand the courts have passed on that 
very question time and again and have held that where there 
arises a question as between a use mentioned and, so to speak, 
eo nomine, the name itself, the provision as to use always con- 
trols. 

‘Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment be 
again stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will again state the amendment. 

The amendment was again stated. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, in further answer 
to the Senator from Montana, let me say that I took this matter 
up with the Commissioner of Customs and have a letter signed 
by F. X. A. Eble, Commissioner of Customs, which is brief and 
which I will read for the information of the Senate. The writer 
of the letter says: 


I am in receipt of your letter of October 10, 1929, in which you state 
that you contemplate introducing an amendment to paragraph 1583 
relating to the entry free of daty of fertilizer, as follows: 

“Guano, basic slag (ground or unground), manures, and all other 
substances used chiefly for fertilizers,” and you inquire whether under 
the paragraph as amended all fertilizing substances would be free of 
duty under paragraph 1583 without mentioning specific commodities 
which in Schedule 1 are used in part as fertilizers, 

In reply I will state that if the paragraph is amended as quoted 
above any articles or materials which are chiefly used for fertilizing 
purposes would be free of duty, notwithstanding the same substances 
might be provided for by name in the dutiable schedule. This opinion 
is based upon numerous decisions by the courts that a classification of 
imported merchandise which is based upon use controls over a classifi- 
cation by name. 


I may also say that I have a letter on the same subject from 
the American Farm Bureau Federation quoting decisions and 
the titles of eases. If the Senator cares to look into the cases 
cited I will be glad to read from that letter. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I have no particular interest in it. 
My suggestion was intended to be helpful. I can not reconcile 
that view, however, with the general principle of law that a 
specific provision of law will control over a general one. 

Mr. GEORGE and Mr. SMITH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indi- 
ana yield; and, if so, to whom? 
Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 

Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, on September 30 last, I pre- 
pared and had printed an amendment which related entirely 
to sulphate of ammonia. I reached a conclusion opposite to 
that of which the Senator has advised the Senate. My amend- 
ment proposes to create a new paragraph on the free list and 
to provide that ammonium sulphate imported to be used as 
fertilizer or in the manufacture of fertilizer shall be admitted 
free of duty. That would necessitate another amendment on 
page 5, line 5, after the word “sulphate,” to insert the words 
“not provided for in paragraph —,” designating the new para- 
graph. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 


I yield first to the Senator from 


I am wondering if the Senator is 
familiar with the ease of Magone against Heller, in One hundred 
and fiftieth United States Reports, 70, which I think is entirely 


analogous to the very question the Senator raises. That was a 
case involving sulphate of potash. Sulphate of potash is men- 
tioned by name. 

I quote from the authority I have here: 

Sulphate of potash is mentioned by name in a duty tariff, but the 
court ruled that it was entitled to free entry under a paragraph pro- 
viding for “ substances expressly used for manure.” 

Mr. SMOOT, That is the case to-day. If the materials were 
used for fertilizer of any kind they would come in free. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, When they are used chiefly for 
fertilizers. 
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Mr. SMOOT. No; not when used chiefly. I will give the 
Senator some figures as to fertilizer imports if he will yield to 
me; perhaps the Senate would like to hear them. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of all the imports of fertilizer materials, 98,4 
per cent, from 1925 to 1928, came in free of duty in the following 
classifications: Nitrogenous, 73.4 per cent; potash, 20.8 per 
cent; phosphate and other items, 4.2 per cent, making a total 
of 98.4 per cent. 

The dutiable imports constituted but 1.6 per cent of the total, 
being made up of ammonium sulphate, 1.5 per cent; and urea, 
0.1 per cent. 

When used for mixing with fertilizer they come in free under 
the provisions of paragraph 1583 of the free list; and all other 
substances used chiefly for fertilizers, not specially provided for, 
when imported for fertilizer, can be and are imported duty 
free by mixing them with ingredients used for fertilizer. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. If that is the case, then my 
amendment would not do any harm. 

Mr. SMITH. Let me ask the Senator does he mean to say 
that the ingredients must be mixed with other fertilizer ma- 
terial before being imported? 

Mr. SMOOT. Whenever they are so mixed they come in free. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. My amendment will take care 
of the situation when they are unmixed. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator’s amendment, in its reference to 
manufactures of fertilizer, would cover synthetic ammonia; it 
would cover machines which are used for mixing. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No. 

Mr, SMOOT. That is the construction that would be given it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No; it applies only to the 
ingredients of fertilizers. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what the Senator’s amendment 
provides. The amendment reads “the manufacture of fertiliz- 
ers.” They can not be manufactured without the machine. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The amendment reads: 


All other substances used chiefly for fertilizers or the manufacture 
of fertilizers. 


I will say to the Senator that I added that to make certain 
on the subject. If there is no objection on the part of any- 
body else who is interested in this matter, I think I should be 
willing to omit the part of the amendment to which the Senator 
takes exception, “or the manufacture of fertilizers,” so that it 
would read: 


And all other substances used chiefly for fertilizers, 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Indiana a question? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I do. 

Mr. SMITH. The manufactured or mixed fertilizers, it seems 
to me, are amply and very properly taken care of in the 
terminology used by the Senator, “ used chiefly for fertilizers or 
the manufacture of fertilizers,” for this reason: There are in- 
gredients imported, such as nitrate of soda, the nitrogenous 
form that is used as a fertilizer independent of anything else. 
There are some forms of German potash imported, such as 
caney, that is used by itself for fertilizers; but whén we want a 
balanced form of fertilizer-—— 

Mr. SMOOT. All potash is free, 

Mr. SMITH. But I am using this just as an illustration. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator has referred to these nitrog- 
enous fertilizer materials. They are all free now. I can men- 
tion every one of them if the Senator wants me to do so, All 
that goes into fertilizer in the United States upon which any 
duty is paid is urea, of which there is one-tenth of 1 per cent, 
and ammonius sulphate, 1.5 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. I just started to ask about sulphate of am- 
— If it is imported here for fertilizer, is there no duty 
on it? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Ammonium sulphate and am- 
monium phosphate both are imported, and there is a duty on 
them at the present time; but when they are used chiefiy for 
fertilizer the amendment I propose would remove the duty. 

Mr. SMITH. That is right. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That is the point. 

Mr. SMITH. ‘That is exactly the point I am making, because 
we want our own manufacturers of fertilizer to do the mixing. 
Under the Senator’s interpretation of the law it would have to 
be mixed elsewhere. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No; I think not. 

Mr, SMITH. Under the Senator’s interpretation it would 
have to be. 
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Mr. GEORGE. That is the present law. Mixed fertilizers 
are admitted free. There is no duty upon prepared or mixed 
fertilizers. 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. 

Mr. SMITH. What I am trying to get at is exactly what 
the Senator from Indiana wants to do—— 

Mr. GEORGE. WBxactly. 

Mr. SMITH. That all ingredients that are brought here for 
the purpose of mixing here shall come in duty free. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That is precisely right; and I 
think the amendment covers it in this language: 


And all other substances used chiefly for fertilizers. 


That means that whether they are mixed or unmixed they 
will come in free of duty if used chiefly for fertilizers. There- 
fore, I think the amendment is broad enough to admit all such 
commodities. 

Mr. SMITH. 
fertilizers or the manufacture of fertilizers 
pertinent than that language. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I do. 

Mr, GEORGE. Aside from the legal question inyolyed— 
which is a very serious one, and I think the Senator has mis- 
apprehended the effect of the decisions, not that they do not 
exist and seem to point in the direction which he states—but, 
aside from the legal question, a very practical question is in- 
volved when we say ,“ used chiefly for fertilizers.” Then we 
may have the question raised at any time that the import is 
not used chiefly for fertilizers. 

I want to make this statement: I have thought considerably 
of this very problem. The only chemical that is now used in 
any ‘considerable quantity for making fertilizer in the United 
States which is not already duty free is ammonium sulphate. 
There are others that contain certain amounts of ammonia; 
but if ammonium sulphate or sulphate of ammonia is admitted 
duty free, in sympathy the price of the other like chemicals 
that could be used for the same purpose would necessarily have 
to follow the price of ammonium sulphate. Inasmuch as eyen 
ammonium sulphate is used for some purposes otber than fer- 
tilizer, it seems to me that the proper amendment is expressly 
to except ammonium sulphate imported for use in the making 
of fertilizers, and to add any other particular element or 
ingredient that the Senator wants to designate; but urea has 
been put on the free list by the House, and the Senate com- 
mittee has adhered to it. That carries about 46 per cent, as I 
recollect—a high percentage—of ammonia. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. WALSH of Montana 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, only 0.1 of 1 per cent of urea is 
~ used in fertilizer, and that is on the free list; and everything 
else that is mixed is on the free list. 

Mr. GEORGE. The chief chemical or ingredient now dutiable 
is sulphate of ammonia. If sulphate of ammonia be put upon 
the free list, such other chemicals as may be used and are used 
in making fertilizers would very naturally be controlled by the 
price of sulphate of ammonia, which is the chief source of our 
ammonia now. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Just one second, in connection 
with what the Senator from Georgia has said. 

I grant that it would be a question of fact with reference 
to substances used chiefly in the manufacture of fertilizers; 
but the interpretation placed upon this proposed amendment by 
the Commissioner of Customs bears out the contention I have 
been trying to make here, that all substances—not only that 
referred to by the Senator but ammonium phosphate as well, 
and any other ingredient of fertilizers that might later on be 
suggested, and there is constantly progressive development in 
this direction—would come in free if it can be shown as a mat- 
ter of fact that they are used principally or chiefly—that is 
the language used—for fertilizer. 

Mr. SMITH. That is the very trouble with the proposition 
made by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That is the objection I would 
have to the Senator’s amendment, 


It seems to me the words “used chiefiy for 
" would be more 


addressed the 
Indiana 


I yield first to the Senator 
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Mr. SMITH. Because I imagine more ammonia—which is 
the watery substance of nitrate—is used for other purposes than 
is used for fertilizer. 

Mr. GEORGE. Sulphate of ammonia? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ninety per cent of that which is made in this 
country is used for fertilizer. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I think that is true. 

Mr. GEORGE. But somebody has misapprehended my amend- 
ment. I am trying to get away from the very thing that the 
Senator from South Carolina suggests. My amendment reads 
in this way: 


Ammonium sulphate imported to be used in fertilizers. 


I do not interfere with the other uses of it. 

à Mr. SMITH. Regardiess of what other uses may be made 
of it. 

Mr. GEORGE. So far as ammonium sulphate is concerned, 
it might as well be put upon the free list; but there are other 
chemicals in paragraph 7 of the chemical schedule that are 
used for making fertilizers, but to nothing like the extent to 
which sulphate of ammonia is used. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I think the amendment that I 
proposed would include ammonium sulphate, as suggested by 
the Senator from Georgia; but it is a great deal broader, and 
would include any other substance if, as a matter of fact, it 
is used in this country chiefly for fertilizer. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should have no objection to it, but I want 
to make a suggestion to the Senator. There are certain chemi- 
cals that may be used chiefly—let us say 51 per cent—in 
making fertilizer. The Senator's amendment, if it is effective, 
would put the.chemical on the free list for all purposes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That is true, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not true. 

Mr. GEORGE. It might be that that particular chemical 
was entitled to protection, certainly for the other uses into 
which it entered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was going to say that if this 
amendment takes the form proposed by the Senator from Indi- 
ana, he could “make assurance double sure” by inserting, 
after the word “and,” the words “notwithstanding any other 
provision of this act,” so that it would read: 

Guano, basic slag (ground or unground), manures, and (notwith- 
standing any other provisions of this act) all other substances used 
chiefly— 

And so forth. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
cept that suggestion, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
to make. 


I am perfectly willing to ac- 


Then I have another suggestion 
In order to obviate the objection raised by the Sena- 
tor from Utah, I suggest inserting, after the word “or” in his 
amendment, the words “as an ingredient,’ so that it would 
read : 


All other substances used chiefly for fertilizers or as an ingredient 
in the manufacture of fertilizers, 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I think that would improve the 
language, and I am willing to accept it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
modify his amendment? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that in every 
tariff bill we try to get away from the use of the words “used 
chiefly for,” because if those words are putin a tariff bill it 
is necessary to police the importation until as 
particular purpose, or find out just exad pow 

That is one very serious objection to usim 
tariff bill. If they were carried out literally, @y@ry pound of the 
importation would have to be policed and held under control of 
the Treasury Department until it went into the manufacture 
of the product. That is why those words are hardly ever used 
in a tariff bill. Whenever they are used, they are used in regard 
to a piece of cloth, say, where it is a question of the chief value 
of that particular cloth; but ammonium sulphate, when im- 
ported under this amendment, would have to be followed through 
until it entered into the fertilizer in order to come in duty free. 

Under paragraph 7, sulphate of ammonia is dutiable at T 
cents a pound, I think; and it also says, “ Not otherwise pro- 
vided for.” I think the amendment suggested by the Senator 


Indiana 
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from. Montana will cure that, although it is provided for in 
paragraph 7 where it is used for certain purposes, 

I was going to suggest that that would be the result of this 
anrendment; but I think, perhaps, the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Montana would take care of that, although it is rather 
a conflicting provision. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. It can be fixed in conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say again that there is no intention whatever 
on the part of the committee or anyone else but that sulphate 
of ammonia shall come into this country free of duty for fer- 
tilizer purposes. As I stated before, every other ingredient is 
free, and when this ingredient is shipped in for fertilizer pur- 
poses it is free; and there is 1.5 per cent of ammonium sulphate 
in the fertilizer when manufactured. 

Mr. SMITH. Under paragraph 7, the duty on ammonium 
sulphate is one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; no matter for what purpose it is used. 

Mr. SMITH. It is left open. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. That is what I called attention to. I 
did not want a conflict there; that is all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If we put this special provision in here, 
and provide that notwithstanding any other provisions of this 
bill this material should be free, it seems to me that would 
cover the matter. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I think that would cover it. 

Mr. SMITH. I think the language suggested by the Senator 
from Montana will cure this provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me suggest that if this is.the sentiment 
of the Senate, and they want this to go on the free list, it is 
better to strike it out of paragraph 7 and let it go to the free 
list. Then we can simply mention the item, there will be no 
question about it, and we will not have to follow it anywhere 
else. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I think the Sen- 
ator from Georgia has an amendment to suggest along that line. 
So far as I am concerned, I would be willing to accept the 
suggestion. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator. 
The amendment I wished to suggest is, at the end of paragraph 
7, to add “not provided for in paragraph 1683.” But it would 
be better to strike paragraph 7 out entirely. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is very much better. 
do it, let us do it right, so there will be no conflict at all. 
only way to do it right is to strike it out of paragraph 7. 

Mr. GEORGE. There is a controversy which is now before 
the court—I am not aware of a decision having been made— 
raising the question that certain forms of blood and tankage 
likewise are dutiable. The fertilizer people have contended that 
those are not dutiable. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been fixed up in the pending bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Paragraph 7, I believe, will cover all the 
fertilizer material. But the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Indiana, as perfected, might be inserted, and paragraph 
7 in the chemical schedule be stricken out. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Utah if he meant that blood and tankage are on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. In paragraph 1780 this language will be found: 


Tankage, fish scrap, fish meal, cod-liver oil cake, and cod-liver oll 
cake meal, all the foregoing unfit for human consumption. 


Urea will be found in paragraph 1794. So sulphate of 
ammonia is the only thing, and the way to handle it is to put 
it right on the free list. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I do not agree that sulphate 
of ammonia is the only thing. Ammonium phosphate has to be 
considered to some degree, and there may be others. I do not 

amen ent can do any harm, as perfected by the 


If we are going to 
The 


A, especially, in view of the language to 
faph 7, suggested by the Senator from 
e Senate agrees with that. 

item the Senator has spoken of is included. 


of Indiana. There is some conflict on that, 

and I think it would do no harm to have this language in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment as modified. 

Mr. JONES. I would like to have the amendment as modified 
read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment as modified will 
be reported. 

The Curer Crerk. On page 259, line 3, the amendment as 
modified will read as follows: 
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Par. 1684. Guano, basic slag (ground or unground), manures, and 
(notwithstanding any other provision of this act) all other substances 
used chiefly for fertilizers or as an ingredient in the manufacture of 
fertilizers, 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, in paragraph 203 there is pro- 
vided a tariff on lime, limestone, and so on. I understand that 
lime and limestone’ are used largely for fertilizer, as well as 
for other purposes. Is it the intention to put them all on the 
free list? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I do not understand that lime 
stone is used chiefly for fertilizer or as an ingredient in the 
manufacture of fertilizer. 

Mr. JONES. I understand it is used very largely. I do 
not know to what extent. One of the experts who called iny 
attention to the matter said it was used very largely for fer- 
tilizer. We certainly do not want that on the free list. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I may be wrong about it; I do 
not claim to be an authority on that subject—— 

Mr. JONES. I do not, either. I am just acting on the advice 
of one of the experts of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I understand that it is not 
used chiefly as fertilizer or as an ingredient of fertilizer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator is right when he 
says it is not a fertilizer; it has none of the elements that go to 
make up the food for plants. It is used extensively by farmers, 
however, for the purpose of removing the acidity in the land, 
so much so that there is a lime that is called “agricultural 
lime.” That is used on wet and sour lands very extensively. 
It is used on lands to be planted to certain crops, especially 
tobacco. 

Then there is what is called land plaster, made out of certain 
rocks. That is used extensively upon peanuts, It is absolutely 
essential to the making of the nut. Without that they get 
what they call “pops,” the shell without the nut in it. Every 
man who raises peanuts uses this land plaster, a species of lime. 
I do not believe there are any farmers in the Southeastern 
States who do not use agricultural lime to a very large extent, 
not as a fertilizer but for the improvement of the land. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I may say to the Senator from 
North Carolina that I am informed by the Senator from Utah 
that this substance is on the free list at present, so the amend- 
ment would make no change whatever as to that commodity. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the last amendment suggested by 
the Senator from Georgia, I think it was, would take synthetic 
ammonia and put it on the free list. I do not think the Senate 
wants to do that. 

Mr. SMITH. Would take what? 

Mr. SMOOT. Synthetic ammonia. That is controlled by the 
German cartel. It is the key to all the synthetic nitrogen com- 
pounds. There is no necessity of putting that on the free list at 
all. Everything else is on the free list now that goes into ferti- 
lizer and nobody objects. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator refer to the air nitrates or 
the nitrates extracted by this process? 

Mr. SMOOT. This has nothing to do with that. 
free of duty anyhow. It has always been free of duty. 

Mr. SMITH. How is the synthetic ammonia to which he 
refers produced? 

Mr. SMOOT. From the air. 

Mr. SMITH. That is what I asked. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it is not imported for that purpose. 
Wherever it is imported for fertilizer, it is free of duty. The 
broad wording suggested here would upset the basis of the 
greatest coming industry in the United States. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator means the production of air ni- 
trates? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the basis of which is synthetic ammonia. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, following up what the Senator 
from Utah has said, as I understand the statement, if this am- 
monia is used for fertilizer purposes, it is free of duty, and if 
it is used for something else, it is taxable. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. The trouble has been that most of the Sena- 
tors who have been debating this matter have been congregating 
down in front and carrying on a conversation, and the rest of 
us in our places haye not been able to hear more than half of 
what they have said. As a matter of fact, excepting for diffi- 
culties which arise of an administrative nature, there is no rea- 
son why, if that is not an insurmountable objection, we should 
not say in this amendment—and it seems to me it would make 
it very simple—that everything actually used in fertilizer should 
be duty free, and if it is used for any other purpose, it would be 
subject to any other provision there may be in the tariff bill 
controlling the particular subject. 


That is 
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Mr. SMOOT. I made a general statement in relation to that. 
If the wording of the tariff bill were exactly as the Senator has 
suggested, it would be for the officials of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to follow the stuff that comes in to the place of use, 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I realize the difficulty, but the Senator 
will remember that I asked him, when I first rose, whether am- 
monia used in fertilizer was duty free, and he indicated it was, 
and whether if used for something else it was taxable, and he 
indicated it was. If that be true, we have already on the stat- 
ute books an illustration: 

Mr. SMOOT. One is mixed when it comes in duty free. 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose it is mixed? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Then the officials do not have to follow it up. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it is mixed in a fertilizer, it does not come 
in as ammonia—it comes in as a fertilizer. If the Senator has 
named the articles correctly, that demonstrates that we already 
have in the law the very difficulty that is being complained of. 
If they can protect it in one case, they can certainly protect it 
in another. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did. 

Mr, NORRIS. I asked the question whether ammonia was 
on the free list, and the Senator indicated it was if used in 
fertilizer, but that it was not on the free list if it was used 
for some other purpose. I am not saying that is accurate—I 
have my doubts about it—but if it be true, we already have in 
the administrative features of the law the difficulty complained 
about, whatever difficulty it may be, and the only difference 
that is made is the statement in the amendment suggested by 
the Senator from Indiana, in so many words, that it shall be 
duty free when used as a fertilizer. That is as far as the 
amendment is to go. If there is any other provision of the law 
that taxes the material when it is used for any other purpose, 
that law will become effective when it does not come in to be 
used as a fertilizer. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the attention 
of the Senator to every item that is known that goes into fer- 
tilizer. I will read everything that has ever been used to go 
into fertilizer, and then I will see whether it is free of duty 
or whether it is dutiable under the bill pending before the 
Senate. The list is as follows: 


Fertilizer and fertilizer materials—Act of 1922 


If it is mixed, it can never be taken out. 
The Senator said nothing about mixed. 


That is the language of this 


Nitrogenous fertilizer materials: 
Calcium on Sew ar e or lime nitrogen 
Calcium nitrate (nitrate of lime) 
Sodium nitrate (nitrate of soda) 


Dried blood... 


Ammonium sulphate nitrate (Leuna saltpeter) __ 
Other nitrogenous material (including fish scrap, 
hoof meal, castor-bean pomace, and other). 
RRO R o acd enews acs nnahorindonsiounenpnas | 35 per cent 
Phosphate fertilizer materials: | 
Bone phosphates (bone ash, bone dust, bone meal) | Free 
and animal carbon for fertilizer. 
Phosphate rock, crude. 


Basie T REEE EE 

Other phosphate materials, crude 
Potash fertilizer materials: 

Chloride, crude (muriate of potash) 

Sulphate of potash, crude 


Manure salts, double-manure 
salts. 

Ashes, wood and beet-root__... 

Potash-bearing dusts, used for 

Other potash-bearing substances 


etc), 
Other fertilizers: 
Fertilizer mixtures 
Other substances used only for manure 


Se ee ee ee eee 
1 Products in par. 7, when mixed with another substance imported for fertilizer 
purposes, free under par. 1583 (act of 1922). 
2 Urea has been transferred to the free list. 


Mr. NORRIS. I ask the Senator to read again the statement 
about phosphate ammonia. When not used as a fertilizer that 
is not duty free. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. When it is used as a fertilizer, then it is duty 
free. 
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Mr. SMOOT. But the law provides that in order to be duty 
free, it shall be mixed as a fertilizer. 

Mr. NORRIS. When it comes in? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is nothing said about it being mixed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am only telling the Senator what it is. 
Every other item that is used in any way, shape, or form is 
free of duty. The only question is about sulphate of ammonium, 
one-fourth of a cent a pound, 

Mr. NORRIS. If all these things are on the free list, what is 
the use of any amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is what we could do; on page 5, line 5, to 
which I have already called attention, strike out “ ammonium 
sulphate, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound.” Then there will not 
be any question about whether it shall be mixed or not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator any objection to that amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the only way to meet the situation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam trying to find out whether we can do it in 
that way, and whether there will be any controversy over it. 
If there is no objection to that, let us do it. The Senator from 
Indiana, in the list he read, indicated that ammonium sulphate 
is not on the free list, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is dutiable at one-fourth of a cent a pound. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us strike that out and put it on the free 
list. Would there be any objection to that? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In the volume of Tariff Information, which 
the Senator from Nebraska undoubtedly has on his desk, under. 
the head of “Ammonium sulphate,” he will see that the imports 
have been rapidly increasing notwithstanding the duty, and the 
exports have been decreasing. The price has been going down 
and, so far as figures can show any argument, there is no argu- 
ment for putting it on the free list. 

A few years ago, before the last tariff bill was passed, it 
Then 
we put a duty on it and within the last three or four years the 
exports have steadily diminished and the price has gone down. 
Therefore there would appear to be no reason for putting it 
on the free list. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not made an argument to put it on the 
free list. I was inquiring of the Senator whether there would 
be any objection to putting it on the free list. Is there a good 
reason why we should have a tariff on it? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from Georgia seems to have made 
some investigation and claims that 90 per cent of the sulphate 
of ammonia is used for fertilizer purposes. If that be true, 
then there would seem to be no reason why it should not go on 
the free list. 

Mr. NORRIS. Neither do I see any reason, if that is true. 

Mr. SMITH. We have another nitrogenous element there, 
phosphate of ammonia, that is dutiable a little higher than the 
sulphate. I do not think it is used so extensively as the sul- 
phate of ammonia: I know it is produced. synthetically as much 
as the sulphate of ammonia, but I see no reason why sulphate of 
ammonia should not go on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Nebraska asked me why it 
should not be put on the free list. Within the past eight years 
the American chemical industry has invested more than $50,- 
000,000 in the synthesis of ammonia and derivative products. 
Moreover, present plans call for an additional investment of 
$100,000,000 in the next few years. This development has been 
made by priyate companies unaided by the granting. of subsidies 
or rebates, as has been the case in many foreign countries. 

A recent development of high significance has been the forma- 
tion of the international nitrogen cartel which comprises an 
alliance of the German, British, and Chilean producers of nitro- 
gen. This combine controls about three-fourths of the world 
production of nitrogen and at least one-half of the United States 
requirements. 

The reason why we gave the one-fourth of a cent a pound 
was to keep these industries here. Sulphate of ammonia is 
the basis of this great industry. We are doing very well in 
the United States at the present time. If it were not for the 
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three-fourths of a cent a pound I have no doubt but that the 
cartel would immediately begin to attack the manufacturers 
of ammonia here, because that is the basis of the great chemical 
industry and if they should undertake to kill it off they would 
kill off the industry, too, 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator must not forget that these proc- 
esses are patented and can not be used elsewhere except at 
the will of the owner of the patent or the company to whom 
the patentee has leased it. 

Mr. NORRIS. There are some patents on some of these 
processes, undoubtedly. For instance, the American Cyanamid 
Co. controls some of them along that line. 

Mr. SMITH. And we have the modified Haber process. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is nothing to prohibit the Government 
going in on a large scale to cheapen the process, and that is 
one of the things we think we are going to accomplish by the 
Muscle Shoals legislation. It is a process that has made won- 
derful development in the last few years. If the Government 
makes an improvement it will not be patented, but will be free 
to everyone. That is one of the things we are trying to accom- 
plish. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

. JONES. I yield. 

. BLACK. Do I understand the argument is made that 

should be a tariff on ammonium phosphate? 

. SMOOT. There is a tariff now on it. 

n. BLACK. And that that tariff should remain? 

~ SMOOT. Certainly. 

. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Indiana a question. The House has been very careful to pro- 
tect articles upon which a duty has been placed that might be 
taken out if they were not expressly reserved and therefore put 
in the provision “that no article specified by name in Title I 
shall be free of duty under this paragraph.” By the Senator’s 
amendment that phraseology is omitted. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. That is quite a broad proposition. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That is true. 


Mr. JONES. To take it out it seems to me is very risky. 
It is likely to do what the Senator and the Senate would not 


expect to do and would not desire to do. It is now to be 
stricken out entirely by the Senator’s amendment. What I want 
to ask about especially is with reference to lime. The Senator’s 
amendment, as I understand it, reads as follows: 


Guano, basic slag (ground or unground), manures (notwithstanding 
any other provision of this act), and all other substances used chiefly 
for fertilizers— 


Granting that lime is not used chiefly in the manufacture of 
of fertilizer, the Senator goes on in his amendment and says— 


or. as an ingredient— 


Not as a chief ingredient, not chiefly as an ingredient, but— 
or as an ingredient in the manufacture of fertilizer. 


Lime is used in the manufacture of fertilizer. It seems to 
me the Senator's amendment is broad enough then to take lime 
from the dutiable list and put it on the free list. 

Mr. SMITH. Lime is never used in the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer except in one instance that I know of, and that is in 
cyanamide. 

Mr. JONES. There is limestone also in the same paragraph 
in which lime is mentioned. There is lime and limestone, too. 
The expert tells me that limestone is used in the manufacture 
of fertilizers. 

Mr. SMITH. But it is not a fertilizer. 

Mr. JONES. It is used in the manufacture of fertilizer. 

Mr. SMITH. I have never known it to be so used. Every- 
one knows that lime coming in contact with ammonia makes an 
impossible combination to be handled. 

Mr. JONES. It would be used as fertilizer or in the manu- 
facture of fertilizer if pulverized. The Senator from Utah 
says it is the raw material for cyanamide. 

Mr. SMITH. That is the only place I ever knew it to be 
used. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, answering the 
Senator’s question, I have no objection to using the word 
“ chiefly ” the second time—“ chiefly as an ingredient.” I think 
that would take care of the Senator’s objection with reference 
to lime and limestone, 

Mr. JONES. I am inclined to think so. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. It would be entirely agreeable 

| to add that word. I have no desire whatever, I will say to the 
Senator from Washington, to place articles on the free list in 
ı this connection unless they are used chiefly for fertilizer. That 
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is the only object I have in view and the only interest I have in 
the amendment. 

Mr. JONES. I think that would take care of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I am very glad to modify my 
amendment in that way. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana as modified. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Indiana a question. Can the Senator give us any spe- 
cial reason why the provision in paragraph 7, Schedule I, where 
we agreed to continue the present law with regard to the duty 
on ammonium phosphate and ammonium sulphate, should be 
done away with? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I do not see that the amendment 
would do away with any of the items in that paragraph unless 
the substances are used chiefly for fertilizer. If they are, then 
it will lessen the weight of trouble for the American farmer, 
who is now spending, according to the figures I have at hand, 
approximately $250,000,000 this year for fertilizer. This is 
quite an item of farm relief as I view it. 

Mr. BINGHAM, But there appears to be no doubt that 95 
per cent of the ammonium sulphate is used for fertilizer, 50 
that certainly is one of the things that is affected by the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Exactly, and if 95 per cent of 
the ammonium sulphate is used for fertilizer, then, in my judg- 
ment, it ought to come in free, because no one whatever buys it 
to speak of except the American farmer. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The question in the long run is whether 
that is going to make it cost the farmer less or cost the farmer 
more. On the face of it, it will make it cost the farmer less, 
and therefore a good many Senators are going to vote for it, 
But if we look in this marvelous Summary of Tariff Informa- 
tion, on page 66, we find that when ammonium sulphate was on 
the free list the price per unit of quantity was $133 in 1919, 
$124 in 1920, $55 in 1921; but after several years, having put 
a small duty on it so as to help the American manufacturer 
of it, the price in 1928 had gone down to $41. If we apparently 
favor the farmer by taking off this quarter of a cent a pound 
duty to allow the foreigner to have the entire market for it, 
it is probable that the price will go back to $55 where it was 
before the last tariff law was enacted, instead of going steadily 
down under the tariff as the figures show it has been going 
down every year since the last tariff bill was passed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think I can assure the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, and any other Senator, that the small 
tariff levied had little if any effect upon the reduction in price. 
During the years about which the Senator from Connecticut 
speaks, there have been the most wonderful developments in the 
process of extracting nitrogen from the atmosphere. New proc- 
esses have been developed. The cost has been continually cut 
down. Before the war there was not in the United States 
a synthetic method of getting nitrogen from the air. We had 
at first what is known as the are process, a process that re- 
quired an immense amount of power, and about the only place 
in the world where it could be used in any economical way was 
in Norway, where they have water power which costs $6 or 
less per year per horsepower, a wonderfully cheap power. If 
anyone had any demand for power, he could sell it for some 
other purposes, and then it would not be used for that purpose. 

Then the cyanamide process was invented. The great nitrate 
plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals was built for the purpose of ex- 
tracting nitrogen from the air by the cyanamide process. At 
the time it was built it was an up-to-date plant, probably as 
efficient and as modern as any plant in the world; in fact, it was 
perhaps the best in the world. That plant is out of date now. 
We thought at that time we could use the cyanamide process. 
We knew the Germans were using it, and we built nitrate plant 
No. 1 as a sort of a very large experimental plant. It was a 
failure because our scientific men did not know how to operate 
i and it neyer produced a pound of nitrogen from the atmos- 
phere, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in just a moment. 

When the World War ended we sent our chemists to Ger- 
many and then development commenced in this country. A 
plant was constructed at Syracuse, N. Y.; one was constructed 
near Charleston, W. Va.; and another at Hopewell, Va. The 
last two are only units which are capable of being ex- 
panded to almost an unlimited degree. Every such plant has 
been better than the preceding one, and every one has cheapened 
the cost of the product, 
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I think it is fair to say that the cheapening of the cost of 
the product has resulted from the studies and researches of 
chemists. What has been going on in the United States has 
also been going on elsewhere in the world. Italy, Great Britain, 
Germany, and France have all expanded the industry along the 
line of a modification of what was originally known as the 
Haber process until the word “synthetic” now more nearly 
describes the process. The expense also has been less and less 
until to-day a scientific man seeking to locate a plant for the 
manufacture of nitrogen from the air would pay no attention to 
water power. Originally, cheap water power was essential. 

Now the only thing for which water power is used is to 
operate the machinery, and such plants are located where cheap 
coke may be obtained, That is true everywhere in the world, 
and changes are taking place every year. I myself believe the 
changes that have taken place account for the reduction in the 
cost of the product. Nitrogen may now be obtained from the 
air for less than one-half what it eost before the World War, 
before these improvements had been made. Furthermore, the 
investment necessary has been lessened. The industry has 
reached a point where a practical plant may be constructed for 
less than a third of what it once cost, and the improvement is 
going on and on. 

The production of nitrogen is most important from the stand- 
point of agriculture. Nitrogen is a necessary ingredient in the 
manufacture of fertilizer; it is not the only thing to be taken 
into consideration, but it is of the utmost importance, and 
whenever its cost of production is cheapened, the production 
of fertilizer is thereby lessened. 

I may be wrong, and I would not do an injustice to any indus- 
try, but I doubt whether a tariff is necessary. I think we have 
to-day as modern plants in the United States as there are any- 
where in the world. Now I yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut if he desires to ask me a question. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thought the Senator from Nebraska had 
concluded. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
desired to ask me a question a while ago. 
to do so, I will answer his question if I can. 

Mr. BINGHAM, I will take the floor in my own right as 
soon as the Senator shall have concluded. 

Mr, NORRIS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to say in answer to 
what the Senator from Nebraska has just said about the new 
process of extracting nitrogen from the atmosphere, that that 
has to do with an entirely different product, namely, am- 
monium nitrate. We have been talking about ammonium sul- 
phate. The figures which I gave to the Senate related to 
ammonium sulphate and not to ammonium nitrate, and had 
nothing to do with nitrogen. The Summary of Tariff Informa- 
tion tells us that— 

Although there is a large production of synthetic ammonia in the 
United States it is not yet converted into ammonium sulphate. In 1925, 
98 per cent of the domestic production was from by-product ovens, 114 
per cent from chemical industries and one-half per cent from gas works. 
A recent development in Germany of importance in reducing the cost of 
ammonium sulphate is the use of calciumesulphate instead of sulphuric 
acid as a source of sulphate. 


Practically all of the Senator's remarks referred to the cheap- 
ening of the cost of producing nitrate and not sulphate and the 
figures I was giving the Senate were with regard to ammonium 
sulphate. 

As I have said, in view of the fact that ammonium sulphate 
is being produced more cheaply every year, that the imports are 
increasing under the existing duty, and the exports are diminish- 
ing, it seems to me there is no argument which can be urged in 
favor of trying further to destroy an industry which is suffering 
under the tariff as it is at present. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there is no disposition on the 
part of anybody, so far as I know, to injure any industry; but 
nitrogen is one of the three necessary ingredients of every well- 
balanced fertilizer. Everywhere in the world nitrogen is a 
necessary food for plants; and nitrogen, potash, and phosphate 
combined make fertilizer. 

I may be wrong about it—it has been long since we have had 
hearings—but sulphate of ammonia is principally the product 
of the coke-oven industry, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I would not take the floor on 
this question except to make one statement with respect to 
calcium cyanamids and with respect to the nitrate plant at 
Muscle Shoals. While it is true that the plant in its present 
condition would need some slight improvement, the plant is not 
obsolete in so far as manufacturing cyanamide on a paying 
basis is concerned. 


I have done so; but the Senator, I understood, 
If he still desires 
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As a matter of fact, calcium cyanamide of exactly the same 
kind which could have been manufactured at Muscle Shoals 
has been imported into this country in huge quantities to be 
used for fertilizer purposes. For instance, in 1928 there were 
shipped into this country 135,727 long tons of calcium cyanamide 
of exactly the same type we would make if we were operating 
the plant at Muscle Shoals. The imports had a value of 


$4,685,101, and the imported material was sold at a foreign price 
In 1927 there were shipped into this country 


of $34.50 per ton. 
only 109,330 tons. 

I am bringing ouf. these facts simply for the purpose of mak- 
ing it clear, since the question has come up, that the plant at 
Muscle Shoals, which is idle, but which we hope to put to work 
as soon as the tariff bill has been completed and we can consider 
and pass a bill relating to Muscle Shoals, is exactly the same 
kind of plant which was used in the production of the 135,000 
tons of cyanamide which were shipped into this country last 
year. That cyanamide was manufactured on a profitable basis 
in competition with every other method of nitrogen fixation in 
the world. The company which produces it here has grown 
by leaps and bounds. According to the information given me 
by Mr, Holland, who recently visited the Cyanamid Co.'s offices 
in New York, they occupy 21 floors in a large office building, 
and their profits have come from the manufacture of calcium 
cyanamide produced by exactly the same method which we hope 
to put into operation at Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr, BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. What was this huge importation of cyanamide 
used for? 

Mr. BLACK. It was used for fertilizer, 

Mr. NORRIS. Not entirely, was it? 

Mr. BLACK. It went to the fertilizer factories and they 
ground it up and mixed it with other fertilizer ingredients. 
That was the use to which it was put, and that is the reason it 
came in free, as it did come in free. That is the article which 
we want to produce when we start to operate Muscle Shoals. 
We want to manufacture it there so that the farmer will get 
me benefit of it under a measure which we hope to enact into 
aw. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not want to let the matter 
go by without saying a word further, although probably it has 
nothing to do with the question before us, but I say it because 
of what the Senator from Alabama has said. He is of the 
opinion that all we have to do at Muscle Shoals is to start 
nitrate plant No. 2 going and make fertilizer. As a matter of 
fact, for purposes of fertilizer, I think practically the unani- 
mous opinion of the scientific world is that the cyanamide 
process is obsolete. I do not have the figures here, but I have 
them in my office in relation to Muscle Shoals and will pro- 
duce them when the question of Muscle Shoals shall again 
come before the Senate; but the synthetic process of extracting 
ammonia and nitrogen from the air has grown by leaps and 
bounds not only in this country but in every other country. 
Of course, fertilizer can be made by the other process; and the 
plant at Muscle Shoals can be operated to make fertilizer, but 
it can not be made in competition with the newer methods of 
extracting nitrogen from the air. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I do not want to get in any 
argument on another question at this time, but, as a matter of 
fact, it is operating in competition with every other method 
in the world. It is operating in Germany and it is operating 
in competition here. To show the Senator what is being done, 
let me say that phosphate rocks are shipped from Florida to 
Germany; they are then ground and mixed with nitrogen 
fixed from the air by the cyanamide process, and are then ex- 
ported to America; that is, a part of it is mixed with the 
nitrogen extracted by the cyanamide process. Yet the National 
Fertilizer Association has sought a tariff on the finished prod- 
uct, claiming that in this country it will cost from 22 to 25 
per cent more to manufacture it than it does in Germany. I 
am glad to say that the committee voted against any tariff 
on that product. However, I simply rose to correct what I 
thought was the idea the Senate might be led to entertain 
that the cyanamide process is not operating. On the contrary, 
it is operating successfully, and we are shipping the product 
in here; as I have shown, we shipped 135,000 tons in last year, 
and it was sold to and used by the farmers of America. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 
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Mr, NORRIS, I merely wish to put some figures in the 
Recorp. I have some figures obtained just a few moments ago 
and I want to show to the Senator from Alabama the per- 
centages of nitrogen production according to an analysis of 
world production in the calendar years 1913, 1918, and 1928, by 
metric tons. The percentage by the cyanamide process was 12.2; 
the percentage by the are process, which is older than the 
cyanamide process, was 1.6, and the are process used to be the 
only process; the percentage by the synthetic process, which is 
the newest process, which has developed from nothing since the 
war, was 37.2 per cent. That is the world production according 
to this table. The percentage of Chilean nitrates was 27 per 
cent ; so that the percentage of synthetic nitrogen was more than 
three times the percentage of the cyanamide process, although 
the synthetic process has developed from nothing within the 
past 10 or 15 years. As this table shows and as the scientific 
world knows, it is displacing the other processes. It has not 
got them all displaced yet, but in time I think it will. 

For instance, the cyanamide process or the are process in 1928 
produced only 1.6 per cent of the world’s product. As a matter 
of fact, there was a time when that process had practically 100 
per cent of the world’s product. Several years ago, quite a while 
before the war, the cyanamide process produced above 50 per 
cent of the whole. It has been going down ever since and the 
other process has been coming up. 

So that is the trend of the scientific world now, although all 
processes are used, and under some conditions even the are 
process ean be used profitably now, if they have cheap enough 
power. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say that the com- 
mittee wanted to put fertilizer on the free list in every possible 
way, and I think we have accomplished it. I am not going to 
object to the amendment; but, this being a product that the 
farmer uses all the time, I can not quite understand why the 
States should impose a tax upon it. 

For instance, Alabama has a tax of 30 cents per ton on it. 

Delaware has a tax of 10 cents per ton. 

Florida has a tax of 25 cents for each ton offered for sale. 

Ilinois has a tax of 50 cents per hundred tags, to be used on 
100 pounds or less in a sack. 

Indiana has a tax of $1 a hundred on it. 

Kansas has a tax of 20 cents per ton. 

Kentucky has a tax of 50 cents per label of 100 pounds. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
that is a tax imposed by practically all of the States because 
it is necessary for the States to inspect the fertilizers to see 
that they do come up to the analysis at which they are sold. The 
State has a system of inspection, and this tax is imposed, at 
least in theory, for the purpose of bearing the expense of the 
inspection. It is not intended as a source of reyenue to the 
State generally, but merely to defray the expense of the inspec- 
tion; and I will say to the Senator that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to maintain a rigid inspection of the fertilizer unless we 
expect the people to be pretty badly imposed upon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, I recognize that. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the reason why this tax is imposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course we do not put an inspection tax 
upon other products. 

Mr. GEORGE. Perhaps there ought not to be such a tax; 
I agree with the Senator, but generally speaking the States are 
pretty hard pressed and their sources of revenue are not so 
ample as the Federal sources. 

Mr. SMOOT. Kentucky has a label tax of 50 cents a ton. 

Massachusetts has a tax of 6 cents a ton. 

Mississippi has a tax of 20 cents a ton. 

Missouri has a tax of 1% cents per label of 100 pounds or 
less. 

Porto Rico has a tax of 20 cents a ton. 

And so forth. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr, President, just a word upon this subject. 

I shall, of course, support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosryson], which is broader than 
the amendment which I offered. I am convinced, however, that 
when the present provisions of the tariff are considered the 
only important fertilizer material or substance used for making 
fertilizer not on the free list is sulphate of ammonia. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Connecticut that sulphate 
of ammonia is a ecoke-oven by-product. It is a by-product from 
the coking of coal in the gas and steel industry. It unques- 
tionably is true that the ammonia must be removed or elimi- 
nated from the gas. I wish to read a sentence or so, without 
delaying the vote, from a responsible authority. 
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In speaking before the Conference on Mineral Raw Materials 
for the Fertilizer Industry, held at the Institute of Politics 
at Williams College, Massachusetts, in 1926, Mr. Ramsburg, the 
vice president of the Koppers Co., of Pittsburgh, in whose coke 
ovens about 90 per cent of the sulphate of ammonia made in 
the United States is produced, stated: 


The United States Is now producing a surplus above consumption of 
ammonium sulphate, and this product is being obtained at plants on 
which the capital charges have already been realized. 

Ammonia produced in the by-product coke ovens has a fuel value, if 
left in the gas and burned in the average steel-plant practice, of approxi- 
mately one-third of a cent a pound, but the products of its combustion 
are noxious and its corrosive action on valves and appliances is so 
great as to more than offset its fuel value. It follows that ammonia 
will invariably be removed from the gas. 

The cost of producing sulphate of ammonia is threefold: (1) Capital 
cost of apparatus; (2) labor, steam, and sulphuric acid; and (3) main- 
tenance and repair. An analysis of the cost of production of sulphate 
in existing plants indicates that by-product ammonium sulphate will 
continue to be produced in undiminished quantity so long as its selling 
price at the plant does not fall far below the direct cost of its pro- 
duction. The lowering of its price below this cost will increase the cost 
of coke and consequently of steel. 


Sulphate of ammonia is purely a by-product. It is produced 
only in those plants in which the capital charges have already 
been realized, according to the spokesman of the company in 
whose coke ovens about 90 per cent of the sulphate of ammonia 
made in the United States is produced. 

Mr. President, sulphate of ammonia is the chief source of 
nitrogen in fertilizers made in the United States; but it is 
important not only in that aspect of the question but because 
it is the direct competitor of nitrate of soda. Nitrate of soda, 
of course, is a nitrogen carrier, and comes from Chile. The 
Chilean Government has an absolute monopoly. In order to get 
it out of Chile we have to pay an export tax of around $12.52 
a ton at the present time. 

The chief competitor of Chilean nitrate is sulphate of am- 
monia. Therefore, the price of sulphate of ammonia probably 
has some influence upon the price of Chilean nitrates; and, to- 
gether, nitrate of soda or Chilean nitrate and sulphate of am- 


monia constitute practically the entire source from which we 
derive the nitrogen used in the making of commercial fertilizer. 
It is true, as the Senator from Connecticut points out, that 
the price of sulphate of ammonia has gone down; the price of 
nitrate of soda has gone down; but I direct the Senator’s 
attention to this fact: 
As late as 1913 the United States produced only 149,000 tons 


of sulphate of ammonia. In 1928 we produced 788,000 tons of 
sulphate of ammonia. The Senator from Nebraska well points 
out that a discovery Made and now utilized in Germany is the 
direct cause, perhaps, of the great decline in the price of nitro- 
gen, and therefore of nitrate of soda, which is a carrier of 
nitrogen and is competitive with sulphate of ammonia. 

Mr. President, it is true that we import some of our ammo- 
nium sulphate. We also export some; but this is a fact, and 
it is a fact that can be verified: 

Our production of ammorium sulphate is fairly regular during 
the year; but our consumption of ammonium sulphate in fer- 
tilizer takes place principally during two or three or four 
months of the year. As the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmairxH] well knows, and other Senators, the farmers of the 
South purchase the bulk of their fertilizer during February, 
March, and April; so frequently the demand is so great, either 
for nitrate of soda or ammonium sulphate in the spring of each 
year, as to run the price up, notwithstanding the fact that we 
are exporting some of it, although we are also importing; and 
it will be found that each year we do import. 

In 1928, for instance, we imported more than 40,000 tons of 
sulphate of ammonia or ammonium sulphate; and that came in 
over the bar of $5.60 per long ton. Moreover—and this is the 
important fact—the distribution of sulphate of ammonia or 
synthetic sulphate of ammonia—produced in Germany, but not 
in the United States in any appreciable quantity—is controlled; 
one concern controls distribution in the United States. Am- 
monia is used in all balanced fertilizers, and constitutes the 
most expensive element in the fertilizer. 

Hence, the importance of placing sulphate of ammonia upon 
the free list when imported for fertilizer purposes is at once 
apparent, 

I am glad to vote for the Senator’s amendment, because it is 
all inclusive; but the one important element in commercial 
fertilizers not now on the free list is sulphate of ammonia. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. ROBINSON], 
as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment which is made necessary by action already taken by the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 244, line 2, after the word 
“ carts,” it is proposed to insert the words “ milk cans.” 

Mr. SMOOT. This is to conform to the action taken by the 
Senate when paragraph 387, page 113, was under discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have here an amendment 
which I think can be disposed of in a minute, I do not think 
there will be any objection to it. 

On page 249, line 5, paragraph 1618, after the word 
“bananas,” I move to insert the words “and plantains.” The 
plantain is a species of banana, of a coarser kind; but it is 
used for food just as bananas are used, under the same circum- 
stances. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think it would be enlighten- 
ing to those who desire to study the subject further to put into 
the Recorp a table that I have obtained since the discussion 
took place a short time ago on the different methods of pro- 
ducing nitrogen. 

The first table shows the world production of nitrogen by 
years for the year 1913, the year 1918, and the year 1928. It 
shows that the by-product coke-oyen production was 280,900 
tons in 1913, and it had increased to 400,000 tons in 1928. 

The production under the cyanamide process was 32,600 tons 
in 1913, and it had increased to 221,000 tons in 1928. 

The production under the arc process in 1913 was 15,000 tons, 
which was increased to 30,000 tons in 1928. 

The production under the synthetic process in 1913 was 7,000 
tons. Senators will observe that that was the smallest of any 
in 1913; in fact it was in its infancy; but in 1928 the produc- 
tion had increased to 675,000 tons, a greater increase than the 
increases in production by all other methods combined. 

The production of Chilean nitrate in 1913 was 430,000 tons, 
and 490,000 tons in 1928. 

There was a total world production of all kinds in 1928 of 
1,816,000 tons. That many long tons of nitrogen were pro- 
duced in 1928. 

The next table is a recapitulation of the same thing, but it 
is confined entirely to the year 1928 and shows the production 
by countries. For instance, in 1928 Germany produced 94,000 
tons through by-product processes; they produced by the cyana- 
mide process 88,000 tons. They did not produce anything by 
the are process, but by the synthetic process Germany pro- 
duced 486,000 tons as against 88,000 by the synthetic process, 

Then comes the United States. In 1913 there were produced 
through the by-product processes 145,500 tons, none was produced 
by the cyanamide process, none by the are process, 24,000 tons by 
the synthetic process, or a total of 169,500 tons. 

In 1928 England produced 90,000 tons through by-product 
processes, 50,000 tons by the synthetic process, a total of 140,000 
tons. 

In the entire year, for all the countries of the world, there 
were produced 400,000 tons by the synthetic process, 30,000 tons 
by the are process, and 675,000 tons by the synthetic process. 

A note at the bottom of the table states: 


Within the past eight years the American chemical industry has in- 
vested more than $50,000,000 in the synthesis of ammonia and deriva- 
tive products. Moreover, present plans call for an additional investment 
of $100,000,000, in the next few years. 


A while ago I called attention to the plants near Charleston, 
W. Va., and Hopewell, Va., built in units, capable of almost in- 
definite expansion, and I understand they are to be expanded 
in the immediate future to a very great extent, more than 
doubling their present capacity. 

Mr. President, I do not care to have printed any of the com- 
ments from these tables, but I ask unanimous consent to haye 
printed in the Recorp these two tables. 

There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Analysis of world production in calendar years 
1913, 1918, and 1928 


(Metric tons of nitrogen) 


TABLE 4.—Nitrogen: 


Per 
cent 


100. 0 |1, 212,000 | 100. 0 |1, 816, 000 
Table 5 shows the world production of inorganie nitrogen in 
1928 by countries as well as processes. 
TABLE 5.—Nitrogen: World production in 1928 


(Metric tons of nitrogen) 


By-prod- 
uct proc- 
esses 


Synthetic 
ammonia 


Germany. 
United States... 


675, 000 | 1,816,000 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I would like to move an 
amendment on page 253, paragraph 1649, in the rate on citrons 
and citron peel, crude, dried, or in brine. 

Under the present tariff law citron and citron peel, crude, 
dried, or in brine, are dutiable at 2 cents per pound. There is a 
little of this raised in Florida, a little in California, but a very 
great deal in Porto Rico. In fact, the tree on which these 
sive grow makes one of the best shelters for the coffee plan- 
ations. 

Placing these articles on the free list, as has been done in the 
bill as it passed the House, means a very severe blow at Porto 
Rico at a time when they are suffering very greatly, so greatly 
that the terms can not really be measured, from the effects of 
the disastrous hurricane of two years ago. 

I hope there will be no serious objection to restoring this 
item to the place where it is under the present law, and I should 
like to move that paragraph 1649 be stricken from the free list, 
and that there be inserted on page 135, line 17, after the word 
“peel” the words “crude, dried, or in brine, 2 cents per 
pound.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think there is any im- 
portation of citron or citron peel from Porto Rico. Those 
things do not come into this country. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a large number of letters, unfortu- 
nately in Spanish, from Porto Rico, from people engaged in 
raising these products, who have assured the Porto Rican Dele- 
gate and haye assured me that putting these products on the 
free list would bring disaster to their business at a time when 
they are struggling very hard to keep their heads aboye water. 

Mr. SMOOT. None of these articles are shipped into the 
United States, so far as we have any record. I asked the men 
from the Treasury Department, and they do not know of any 
coming into the United States, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does the Senator know of any reason why 
these products should be put on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. For the reason I have stated, that there is 
no production to speak of in the United States and no importa- 
tions into the United States. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does not the Senator think that if we 
accept what the House has done and take off the present duty 
of 2 cents a pound it is likely to cause importations, whereas 
at the present time the amount of citron that is used in con- 
fectionery and for other purposes is largely grown in Cali- 
fornia or in Porto Rico? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not see that it would assist Porto Rico 
in any way, unless by putting a duty on them we should keep 
them from coming in from any other country. They do not 
ship us a pound now, not 1 pound. Our idea was that, not hav- 
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ing any importations from Porto Rico or any domestie production 
to speak of, the thing to do would be to put these things on the 
free list, and that is why we did it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will not the Senator permit it to go to 
conference, in order that the figures may be obtained on it? 

Mr. SMOOT. If we do that, then we shall have to adjust 
other rates, all the candy rates, and the rates on all the things 
into which these products go. 

Mr. BINGHAM. No, Mr. President, it can be left just as it 
is in the present law. The only change made from the present 
law on citron and citron peel was to take the crude citron peel 
out of the protected class and put it on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to it going to conference. 

Mr, BINGHAM. If the Senator will let it go te conference, 
then the Delegate from Porto Rico, who is very familiar with 
the figures, can present the reasons why the duty should not be 
removed. 

Mr. SMOOT. In paragraph 739, line 19, we would have to 
raise the 6 cents to 8 cents. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I can not hear the Senator. 
Will he tell us again what we would have to do? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Connecticut asks that citron 
and citron peel be taken from the free list and put on the 
dutiable list at 2 cents a pound. If that is done, then we will 
have to return to page 135 of the bill, paragraph 739, where 
citrons and citron peel carry a duty of 6 cents a pound. That 
is based upon free citron peel. If we put a duty upon it we 
will have to make that differential of 2 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, there are 
exceedingly few products in this bill which have been put on 
the free list. The Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
which everybody recognizes as controlled by a majority of 
strong protectionists, and the Finance Committee, likewise or- 
ganized with a majority of protectionists, both agreed that this 
product should go upon the free list. 

The Tariff Commission states that this citron is not produced 
in the United States, but comes from the Island of Corsica, 
where there are produced about fiye to six million pounds of 
citron in brine annually. This is edible, used in cakes and 
candies and as a spice. I do not believe there is any sound 
reason advanced for setting aside the few sound judgments 
made by the Ways and Means Committee and the Finance Com- 
mittee, one of which was the putting of this edible fruit and 
peel upon the free list. I hope the amendment will not prevail. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES. I will yield to the Senator with the under- 
standing that I may have the floor on the convening of the 
Senate to-morrow. I expect to take up the matter of lumber. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I have an amendment I 
want to offer which I am sure will not lead to any debate, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was going to suggest that 
we take a recess. Would not to-morrow do just as well? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That will be all right. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. I have an amendment prepared now which 
is simply to carry forward an amendment already adopted by 
the Senate putting certain spices on the free list, This was 
prepared at the request of the Senator from Utah, and I am 
ready to offer it now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be printed and I will check it over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be received 
and printed and lie on the table. 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess being until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

The amendment was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock 
p. m.), under the order previously entered, fook a recess until 
to-morrow, Thursday, February 27, 1930, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, February 26, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: + 


O Thou, who givest liberally unto all men, be unto us very, 
very real, good, and compassionate. Set us free from besetting 
sins and eyil tendencies. Deeper than we have ever known 
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and clearer than we have ever seén, do Thou reveal Thyself unto 
the officers and Members of this Congress. Let Thy spiritual 
truth grow up through our daily tasks—a duty well done brings 
one very close to our Heavenly Father. While the earth gives 
us its generous treasures, O light up our souls with the reflec- 
tion of worlds unknown. We praise Thee that not even a 
wounded sparrow cries to Thee in vain, for the glories of Thy 
kingdom are love and rest beneath eternity’s cloudless skies. 
Through Christ Jesus our Savior. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of 
ae House to a joint resolution of the Senate of the following 
title: 

8. J. Res. 117. For the relief of farmers in the storm, flood, 
and/or drought stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Ohio, Oklahoma, In- 
diana, Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, New Mexico, 
and Missouri. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested: 

S. 3135. An act granting the consent of Congress ta Helena S. 
Raskob to construct a dam across Robins Cove, a tributary of 
Chester River, Queen Annes County, Md.; and 

S. 3297. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River ap- 
proximately midway between the cities of Owensboro, Ky., and 
Rockport, Ind. 


H. R. 3658--MAKBE BOONESBOROUGH A NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the bill (H. R. 
8658), to make Boonesborough, Ky., a national park. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, this bill is sponsored and being 
urged by the Boonesborough Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, of Richmond, Ky., an organization of 
patriotic women, who are prompted alone by a desire to honor 
the memory of the illustrious heroes of Fort Boonesborough, 
and to make and hold sacred the land where these great events 
of history transpired, under the leadership of Daniel Boone. 

Daniel Boone was born in Bucks County, Pa., on February 11, 
1735, and moved with his father, Squire Boone, to North Caro- 
lina in 1748, and died in St. Charles County, Mo., on September 
26, 1820. He was the great pioneer of the West, and his chief 
operations were in the State of Kentucky, where he is buried at 
Frankfort. The history of his life and his activities have been 
too frequently recorded to be repeated here. He was the com- 
mander of Fort Boonesborough and took over the command in 
1775. The fort was erected by Daniel Boone and his com- 
patriots. He came through what is known as the Wilderness 
Road from North Carolina, a distance of 200 miles, to the site 
of Fort Boonesborough, located on the Kentucky River, in 
Madison County, Ky., in the bluegrass region. 

The erection of the fort started on April 1, 1775, and the 
stockade was finished June 14, 1775. It was the first fortified 
station west of the Alleghenies. It was the sentinel that 
guarded the western frontier for the benefit of the American 
Colonies in the War of the Revolution. It prevented an attack 
from the west on the Revolutionary forces. It protected them 
on the west. It withstood three sieges—two in 1777 and the 
great siege of 1778. Had Boonesborough fallen the enemy could 
easily have marched on the Colonies from the west and the final 
victory of the Revolution would have been delayed, if not 
destroyed, by such.an assault from the west. 

Students of history recognize the fact that the victory of 
Boone and his companions at Fort Boonesborough was a great 
contributing cause of the winning of the Revolutionary War and 
extending the American territory over the great Northwest to 
the Mississippi River. Had Boonesborough failed, the moun- 
tains would have been the western boundary of the original 
thirteen States, even if they had been successful. If Boones- 
borough had fallen, it would have jeopardized if not destroyed 
their success; but, as Boonesborough stood and withheld the 
sieges, it hastened the end of the war and brought about early 
victory as well as extending the boundary of the great North- 
west territory to the Mississippi River, which made possible the 
further extension of the United States to the Pacific Ocean. 
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Fort Boonesborough was 140 feet wide and 260 feet long, and 
the following description is taken from Roosevelt’s Winning 
of the West: ú 

At each corner was a 2-storied loopholed blockhouse, to act as a 
bastion. The stout log cabins were arranged in straight lines, so that 
their outer sides formed part of the wall. The spaces between them 
were filled with a high stockade made of heavy, square timbers thrust 
upright into the ground and bound together within by a horizontal 
stringer near the top. They were loopholed like the blockhouses, The 
heavy wooden gates on the east and west were closed with stout bars 
and were flanked without by the blockhouses and within by small 
windows cut in the nearest cabins. The houses had sharp sloping 
roofs, made of huge clapboards, and these great wooden slabs were 
kept in place by long poles bound with withes to the rafters. In case 
of dire need the cattle and horses were kept in the open space in the 
middie, 


The first legislative body held west of the Alleghenies con- 
vened at Fort Boonesborough, to make necessary laws for the 
fort in June, 1775. This was the first fort in the West, where 
women were admitted, and they greatly aided the men in the 
siege, by carrying water and powder and molding bullets, The 
defenders of this fort included such prominent and historical 
names as Boone, Henderson, Hart, Shelby, Estill, Rodes, Callo- 
way, Clay, Irvine, Woods, and many others, They and their 
children are among the Nation's best, and it was indeed a race of 
heroes which sprung from the founders of Fort Boonesborough, 
and they included many scholars, soldiers, statesmen, lawyers, 
orators, Judges, and preachers. Fort Boonesborough was indeed 
the defender of the western frontier in the War of the Reyo- 
lution, It held forth from 1775 to 1783, and in H. R. 3658 we 
are asking that the site of Fort Boonesborough be made a na- 
tional park, with a monument to Boone and his compatriots, as 
a fitting and lasting recognition of this great historical spot. 

I conclude with the words of Lord Byron, in Don Juan: 

Of the great names which in our faces stare, 

The General Boone, backwoodsman of Kentucky, 
Was happiest amongst mortals anywhere; 

> . La . 

And what's still stranger, left bebinc a name 

For which men vainly decimate the throng, 
Not only famous, but of that good fame, 

Without which Glory’s but a tavern song— 
Simple, serene, the antipodes of Shame, 

Which Hate nor Envy e'er could tinge with wrong. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. DENISON rose. 

The SPHAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask unanimous con- 
sent to dispose of a bill or two on the Speaker's table, if there is 
no objection. The first one is a bill which has just now come 
over from the Senate, Senate 3297. 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair understand that this is 
a Senate bill, and that a similar House bill has been favorably 
reported by the committee? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 3297) to extend the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River approximately 
midway between the cities of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind. 


Mr, SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I did not understand the request 
of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up a bill from the 
Speaker’s table, a similar House bill having been favorably re- 
ported, and on the calendar. 

Mr. SNELL. Why does the gentleman call it up to-day? 

The SPEAKER. Inasmuch as this is Calendar Wednesday, 
the Chair thinks it will require unanimous consent to consider 
the bill to-day. 

Mr. DENISON, 
sent to do that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Hlinois asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. G’'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN] is 
continually objecting to these bilis. I ask to have this passed 
o 


Yes, Mr. Speaker; and I ask unanimous con- 


ver. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, may I say to the gentleman 
from New York that this is a railroad bridge and is not within 
the class to which the gentleman from Missouri objects. 
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Mr. DENISON. If there is to be any controversy about it, I 
shall withdraw the request. 

Mr. ROMJUB. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr, ROMJUB. The gentleman from New York refers to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] objecting to bridge 
bills, but it is only to toll bridges that he objects. 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; but this is Calendar Wednesday, and I 
pet want to call up anything that anybody has any objec- 
ion to. 

Mr. KINCHELOER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KINCHELOD. Where a Senate bill which has the 
status that this one has comes over, is there not a privilege in 
respect to its being called up? 

The SPEAKER. Not on Calendar Wednesday, if it is ob- 
jected it. 

Mr. WINGO. I understood, Mr. Speaker, that there is no 
objection, but it is just an inquiry, 
Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 

objection. 

The SPEAKER The Chair assumes, of course, that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison] is acting by instruction 
of his committee? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Has 
Calendar Wednesday business been set aside by action of the 
House? 

The SPEAKER. It has not. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that we ought to 
be very careful about breaking over this rule not only for the 
protection of the Speaker but for everyone else. We ought not 
to take up bills at this time unless there is some definite, posi- 
tive reason why those bills can not go over to another day. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, before taking this action, I 
spoke to the chairman of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MoFappen], and 
he told me that my request would not interfere with his plans, 
and the author of the bill has assured me that this is a very 
urgent matter. I have no interest in it myself. I withdraw 
my request. 

Mr. SNELL. I make this suggestion as a protection to Cal- 
endar Wednesday business under the general rules and practice 
of the House, I am not going to object. 

Mr. KINCHELON. The year expires to-day, the 26th of 
February 

Mr. TILSON. 
go over? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I do not think so. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is in some doubt as to whether it 
is his duty to recognize, first, those gentlemen who have ob- 
tained unanimous consent to address the House to-day, this 
being Calendar Wednesday, or to direct the call of committees, 
Calendar Wednesday business has not been formally dispensed 
with, either by unanimous consent or, as it could be now, by a 
two-thirds vote of the House. The present occupant of the 
Chair has made it a general practice not to recognize for 
unanimous consent a request to address the House on Calendar 
Wednesday. However, the consent has been given while some 
one else was temporarily in the chair. The Chair thinks that 
under the circumstances perhaps the best mode of procedure 
would be to recognize those gentlemen who have obtained unani- 
mous consent to address the House, but the Chair states that 
he will not consider this as a precedent in the future. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, before that is done, may I make 
this suggestion? I am anxious to hear these gentlemen, but a 
practical difficulty confronts us at the present time, and it shows 
the necessity for strict adherence to the rule. I have just been 
advised that there may be a controversy and an effort to kill 
by every parliamentary means one of the bills that the Banking 
and Currency Committee will bring up to-day. If gentlemen 
who have obtained unanimous consent to*speak under special 
orders be permitted to use the time allotted to them and con- 
sume the greater part of the legislative day, then it would be 
easier by filibuster to destroy the bill and to destroy the very 
purpose of the Calendar Wednesday rule. I make this sugges- 
tion—I do not make the point of order—that the special orders 
to-day take their time on the banking and currency bills. I 
think we could very easily start, and the moment you call up 
one we could ask unanimous consent that the first special order, 
I think that of my friend from Nebraska [Mr. Sars], be per- 
mitted to proceed for one hour, out of order, without regard to 
the banking and currency bill, so that the time will not be 
charged on that bill. I pledge for this side that we will try to 
take care of these gentlemen by doing that by unanimous con- 


Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my 


Will any rights be lost by having the bill 
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sent and still preserve the spirit as well as the letter of 
Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. It occurs to me that if this time would 
be consumed by the special orders the same condition would 
preyail as that which the gentleman from Arkansas has sug- 
gested about the filibuster. 

Mr. WINGO. My idea is that we should proceed first with 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Sears] and test out the 
feeling with reference to the bill. If we find that there will 
not be an effort to filibuster on that bill and other legislation 
on Calendar Wednesday, then we could let in, immediately 
after that had been tested out and the first bill passed, the 
other gentleman on the same kind of arrangement; and if 
anybedy got shut out let it be some of these gentlemen who 
have to defer their speeches until to-morrow. I do not know 
who the other gentlemen are, other than my friend from 
Nebraska [Mr. Sears]. 

Mr. SHEARS. Mr. Speaker, I would not willingly put off 
my time to another date than to-day. I say that for a special 
reason. I want to get publicity to the people on this question. 

Mr. WINGO. I agree with my friend. I will not agree to 
any kind of arrangement that would prevent the gentleman 
from going ahead to-day. Let the gentleman take one hour, 
and then we can take care of these other gentlemen during the 
day by special arrangement. 

Mr. SNELL. If the gentleman is going to have an hour, why 
not let him go ahead now? 

Mr. WINGO. That will 
suggestion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to state that in recogniz- 
ing the special orders in this instance he will not regard this 
as a precedent which should govern his ruling on the subject 
on some future occasion, 

Mr. GARNER. Then if I understand the Speaker, in the 
future the Speaker would probably hold that in case he should 
be absent from the chair and some other Speaker pro tempore 
did not take care of Calendar Wednesday, as he so wisely does, 
that he would hold that the special order made by the House, 
in his absence, could be vacated by virtue of it being Calendar 
Wednesday. 

The SPHAKER. 


be all right. I just made the 


The Chair does not go so far as to say that, 
but Calendar Wednesday from the beginning—and the Chair 
remembers when it was adopted—was for the purpose of pre- 
venting any other business being transacted on that day, leaving 
the day free for the call of committees and the rule is very 


strong on that subject. The rule provides— 


On Wednesday of each week no business shall be in order except as 
provided by paragraph 4 of this rule unless the House by a two-thirds 
vote on motion to dispense therewith shall otherwise determine, 


Now, the Chair is in some doubt, where unanimous consent 
is given to some Member to address the House on Calendar 
Wednesday, whether that abolishes Calendar Wednesday to the 
extent of that time or whether it abolishes altogether. The 
Chair wants to give some consideration to that point, and there- 
fore the Chair desires to state that he will not feel that he will 
be bound by this precedent in the future. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that at the time 
these requests were made it was the opinion of the chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency that there would 
be very little business coming from that committee on to-day, 
and it was for the purpose of profitably occupying the day that 
these special orders were made. It was done in order to fill 
out the day rather than call the next committee and give that 
committee only a portion of the day. It appears now that there 
may be more business than the chairman originally contem- 
plated. This slight miscaleulation was the cause of the situation. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
suggestion? bd 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. It seems to me that we are not pressed for 
time, and we might well select some other day to give to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency a Calendar Wednesday. 
In that way we would give them a full Calendar Wednesday 
without interfering with to-day’s program, which has been agreed 
to by unanimous consent, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, may I make a suggestion that the 
gentleman from Connecticut should ask unanimous consent to 
the effect that if the Committee on Banking and Currency should 
fail to conclude its bills for consideration to-day it should have 
the call on next Calendar Wednesday? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I make this request: That if the 
business in order called up by the Committee on Banking and 
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Currency is not completed to-day, that committee shall haye the 
next Calendar Wednesday. n 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that in the event that these two bills from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency are not completed during 
the day it may be in order to consider the bills, either one or 
both, on the next Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. PARKER. Would the Clerk then call up the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and give us then half a 
day? I want to be sure that we have two full days. 

Mr. TILSON. I ask that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency shall have a full day. Let my request stand that, if 
necessary, the Committee on Banking and Currency shall have 
another Calendar Wednesday in order to finish the business in 
order to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that in the event these two bills are not completed 
before adjournment to-day, on next Wednesday it shall be in 
order to consider one or both bills for the entire day. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Do I understand now that the arrange- 
ment is that these special preferential orders will all follow our 
committee? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will first recognize those gentle- 
men who were entitled to recognition under the special orders. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Friday next, after the reading of the Journal and other 
business on the Speaker’s table is transacted, I may address 
the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I will say for the information of the gentleman that the Com- 
mittee on Rules this morning reported out a resolution giving 
the balance of Friday and all of Saturday to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries to call up such bills as they 
have on the calendar. 

As there are already two hours of special orders for Friday, 
I would suggest that the gentleman ask for time some day 
next week. 

Mr. DOUGHTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
permission to address the House for 15 minutes on next Tuesday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that on next Tuesday, after the disposi- 
tion of matters on the Speaker’s table, he may be permitted to 
address the House for 15 minutes, Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Under the special order of the House, the Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Nebraska [{Mr. Sears] for 60 minutes. 
[Applause. } 

FLOOD CONTROL 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, 
one of our great men said many years ago, “Come, let us 
reason together.” Much later another said, “ Lest we forget.” 
I hope the relevancy of both of those thoughts will appear to 
the Members before I get through on a subject about which we 
are inclined to be emotional. At one moment it is the only 
thing in the daily papers. It takes the headlines; it is a sub- 
ject of considerable conversation among all; it is the subject of 
oratory and the subject of demands on the Government, But it 
is soon forgotten. 

I am one of those who believe that of the three departments 
of government the legislative should be dominant, and of the 
legislative that the House should be dominant. I believe that 
on all great uestions of internal improvement and internal 
well-being the House is the one to initiate and lay down the 
steps that mark out the lines of policies and of action. 

I want to talk to you about the question of run-off waters, be- 
cause that takes in so many questions. It means that of floods 
and flood control; it means that of droughts and drought con- 
trol, very largely; it means that of navigation, ample naviga- 
tion; it means that of reforestation; it means that of profitable 
agriculture; and it means so much to the well-being of our 
country. i 

Just three years ago we had the greatest flood in history 
down the great valley between the Alleghenies and the Rockies. 
It was the greatest flood in the history of that valley since it 
was well populated. Millions of acres were deluged, hundreds 
of millions of dollars were washed away, and hundreds of lives 
were lost, because of the want of the saving of those run-off 
waters. 


1930 


We had a loss here through drought that you people of the 
East never heard of, of a billion and a half; $5 for every one 
that was lost down there in the center of the valley in the great 
floods of 1927. 

Mr. CONNOR of Oklahoma, 

Mr. SEARS. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. And if under the gentleman’s 
plan we could have kept that water out there, we would not 
have had the drought and they would not have had the flood? 

Mr. SEARS. I think so, and I am sure of it. Now, the coun- 
try, right after that, demanded that the flood waters be so 
controlled that these recurrent floods down through the center 
of the valley should cease and the people there should live with- 
out the fear of floods. 

You all recall the long hearings before the Flood Control Com- 
mittee, its report, and the adoption of at least a part of the 
Jadwin plan, which the people in that section of the country 
have now risen against, because they believe it is something 
that is not going to be of value to all of them but an absolute 
menace and the ruination of thousands of them. The question 
is now again before the Flood Control Committee. The chair- 
man of that committee named a subcommittee to report upon 
reservoir control some six weeks ago. That subcommittee is 
made up of the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. SINCLAIR], 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Stone], and myself. We 
worked on that question, I think, for a month or so, and we 
were unanimous in the report we have brought in. 

Now, there is no way of getting a subcommittee report to the 
main committee and before the general membership of the House 
without some general statement being made to the House, I 
take it the great majority of the membership of this House is 
in the same position I was when I first came here, namely, 
without any special knowledge of run-off waters and what they 
mean. 

So I have asked this time for the purpose of presenting to 
you the work of Mr. Styctam, Mr. Strone, and myself in the 
form of a speech, so that the membership of the House and the 
people of the country at large may be more fully advised in 
regard to this subject. I myself think it means more to the 
people than any internal improvement that has ever been 
before Congress since this country was organized. [Applause.] 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I myself think it means no floods; it means droughts largely 
ameliorated; it means permanent navigation on our inland 


waters and so much to the farmers. 

You will notice as I go along that we have advocated that 
this new work be put in the hands of a Federal board of public 
works, the majority of which shall be civil engineers from civil 
life, with possibly two Army engineers. We came to the con- 
clusion that during all of these 50 years and more that our Army 
engineers haye been in charge of our Federal works they have 
never been Close to the subjects of flood, droughts, power, irriga- 
tion, and agriculture. We think it has been the policy of the 
Congress that those questions should be correlated and consid- 
ered together, but they have been ignored. So we concluded 
that the only way to have these questions promptly settled, and 
not disposed of after many, many years of long drawn out 
surveys and reports from one to another, was to establish a 
law whereby those questions can be taken care of promptly. 

Allow me to read the report just as we prepared it, as I think 
it will be of value to those who have not given it close study 
and will not in any way hurt any of us. 


Your subcommittee appointed to investigate and report on the sub- 
ject of reservoirs as a means of control of the floods in the Mississippi 
River Basin and its tributaries has, in the limited time at its disposal, 
made a somewhat comprehensive study of the problem. It is the con- 
clusion of the subcommittee that no plan of flood control can be 
successful and permanently effective without the use of reservoirs and 
that the future benefits that will accrue to the great basin will be of 
immeasurable yalue to the whole Nation. 

The Mississippi River and its tributaries drain almost the total area 
of 31 States and a part of Canada. A flood plan that does not provide 
for the control of the surplus waters of the various streams in this 
great river system at or near the point of their origin can not ade- 
quately carry off a maximum flood that might occur in the future, As 
the territory becomes more settled and improved along the upper 
stretches of the yarious streams, the run-off of the surplus waters is 
greatly accelerated, the volume of water in the lowet river is thus 
increased, and the capacity of the levees and other flood-control works 
taxed beyond their limit. Consequently the constant tendency for the 
future is for bigger and greater floods in the lower yalley unless a plan 
for source stream storage and control is provided. 

With the amount of work and money already expended upon the 
lower stretches of the Mississippi River, no one will contend that this 
phase of flood control should not be vigorously prosecuted to its com- 
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pletion. The levees should be brought up to the 1914 grade, strength, 
and measurements; bank protection and revetment work, with a view 
to permanent channel] stabilization, should be continued. All of these 
works are necessary in the interests of an adequate and comprehensive 
scheme of flood control, the protection of life and property, and the 
promotion of uninterrupted interstate commerce, 

It is conceded by the most eminent engineers that the final solution 
of the flood problem is at the source. The control of surplus run-off 
waters should begin at their origin and the entire flood problem be 
treated in a comprehensive whole valley plan of flood control. 

A careful study of soils should be made by expert engineers and a 
complete and comprehensive educational campaign instituted to demon- 
strate the advantages of the storage of moisture in the soil. 

Terracing of all sloping surfaces to prevent the rapid run-off of the 
excess precipitation should be demonstrated under careful engineering 
supervision in each district. This work should be constructed under 
supervision of expert soil engineers, but the actual construction should 
be done by landowners. Demonstration of this nature would educate 
the landowners in the value it would add to their lands by saving the 
rich surface soil and at the same time aid in the storage of moisture 
at its origin. All work of this nature would take care of the cultivated 
surfaces and prevent erosion and assist materially in stopping the rapid 
movement of the surplus water. 

In the mountain sections and on the great range district special 
attention should be given with reference to overgrazing of the pasture 
lands, which destroys the grass and exposes the surface tò the direct 
and rapid flow of surface waters, thus carrying off the topsoil and 
causing fertile grazing ranges to become barren and desolute waste 
lands. Special attention should be given to reforestation and a comn- 
prehensive plan should be adopted which will materially assist in pre- 
venting the loss of great areas in our western mountain and timber dis- 
trict, and also assist in flood prevention and the restoration of valuable 
pasture lands. 

A special branch under the board of public works should be placed 
in charge of competent engineers to carefully consider plans and speci- 
fications submitted by landowners, municipalities, or private corpora- 
tions for the construction of any small reservoirs for the purpose of 
catching the run-off waters and impounding them at their origin and 
assist in flood control. 

We estimate that from 25,000,000 to 50,000,000 acre-feet of water 
may be conserved throughout the valley by cooperation of the board 
with landowners. 

In addition, however, and of paramount assistance in a full, rounded 
plan of flood control is the necessity for the use of reservoirs as a 
practical means of both drought and flood prevention. This shonld be 
done as near where the water originates as possible. 

Your subcommittee, while not pretending to be engineers in any man- 
ner, still for a number of years have been students of the subject of 
flood and drought control. We bave had practical experience with 
reference to each. We have had the benefit of listening to learned engi- 
neers while these subjects were being discussed, and most of the 
tangents relating thereto we believe are fairly within the scope of the 
understanding of practical men. 

The flood waters originate, as a rule, in the north of the valley lying 
between the Alleghenies and the Rocky Mountains and concentrate ut 
the south and near the center of it. The run-off waters are from New 
York State to Montana and from Canada to their final resting place 
in the Gulf of Mexico. These waters annually cause immense damage 
in their onward course to the Gulf, and in some years much greater 
damage than others. 

The cities of Pittsburgh, New Orleans, and Kansas City, as well as 
Little Rock, are always in great danger when excessive floods are on, 
as well as many minor municipalities. All swollen streams cause 
damage to farm lands and stock and cause immense amounts of soil 
to be carried into and congest the lower stream beds. 

We believe it is not only possible but practical to so take charge of 
run-off waters that they will be a blessing to our entire people: 

We are satisfied that no more water falls in any county of the valley 
than is needed that year for agriculture, for usually flood periods are 
followed by times of drought. 

We are satisfied that naturally we have the greatest system of water 
courses in the world, if the run-off waters were properly conserved, 
that any nation would have, or that we could desire as a people, all 
that is needed is a saving of the run-off waters during the flood period 
and a running of the waters to the streams when the low-water period 
arrives. 

It has been the policy of Congress for many years to consider the 
subjects of flood control, navigation, irrigation, and the production of 
power as correlated. Yet our Army engineers have absolutely neglected 
this policy of Congress heretofore. Recently, however, they have given 
out the statement that they intend to commence an intensive study of 
holding back and using the waters, apparently getting themselves some- 
what in harmony with the declared policy of Congress of many years’ 
standing. 
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There should be no great droughts because of saving and using the 
waters, There should be no lack of constant water for our navigable 
rivers, There should be an abundance of cheap power for all our 
people. We believe that it is a crime against our national well-being 
to discharge this great national asset, our run-off waters, into the Gulf 
without practical uses being made of them. Untrammeled, they are 
wild, excessive forces of nature causing destruction to life and property. 
Harnessed and controlled, they will be of incalculable benefit to all 
succeeding generations. 

There is but one flood-control plan that has ever been devised whereby 
floods can be averted, and that is by way of reservoiring the minor-flood 
areas. In our opinion reservoir control should be applied to the 
Cumberland, Tennessee, Ohio, upper Mississippi, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Red, and White Rivers and their tributaries wherever practical sites 
for reservoirs are found. By so doing we believe that the entire valley 
will be absolutely safe from floods except in minor instances. 


Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SEARS. Yes. 

Mr. COX. I happen to be a member of the committee of 
which the gentleman is an influential member, and I know the 
gentleman is largely responsible for the agitation of the thought 
of flood control by reservoirs. The gentleman is not contending, 
however, that flood waters could be controlled by the adoption 
of the reservoir system alone. If I understand the gentleman, 
he is contending that there should be a combination? 

Mr. SEARS. I would say a combination, and I may say it 
is possible to absolutely control everything but very minor 
floods, except a cloudburst in some particular locality. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman, as I understand, has emphasized 
and intends to emphasize now that control through a system of 
reservoirs would create the possibility of a return to the Gov- 
ernment for the expenditures made. 

Mr. SEARS. I think two-thirds of it would be reimbursed. 


Mr. COX. Of course the control of floods is the primary pur- 
pose, but still control by reservoirs would create power possi- 
bilities and also the possibility of using the run-off waters for 
irrigation purposes. 

And perfect navigation, 
It would serve a threefold 


Mr. SEARS. 

Mr. COX. Yes; I understand. 
purpose. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. 

Mr. SEARS. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Like the gentleman from Ne- 
braska, I, too, have been interested in flood-control problems and 
in the numerous bills that have been brought before the House 
during the time I have been a Member looking to a solution 
of the problem. I have introduced several bills along the lines 
of the old Newlands bill, and that is practically in line, I believe, 
with the gentleman’s thought as he is expressing it here to-day. 

Mr. SEARS. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. In regard to reservoirs, as I 
have always understood it, the Great Lakes are the reservoirs 
for the St. Lawrence. The St. Lawrence discharges about one- 
sixth of the volume that the Mississippi River discharges an- 
nually. Now, where would the gentleman -place the reservoirs 
that would act in the same way toward the Mississippi that 
the Great Lakes act toward the St. Lawrence; what would be 
their area, what would be their volume, and where would they 
be placed? This thought has been in the minds of a great 
many people who have never looked upon the reservoir proposi- 
tion favorably. 

Mr. SEARS. I think I will treat of that before I get through; 
if not, I will refer to it again. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS. Yes; but this must be the last one, 

Mr. GREEN. The gentleman has made a considerable study 
of our inland waterways and of flood control. I would like to 
know how the gentleman feels toward the possible connection 
of the last existing link in the intracoastal canal system ex- 
tending from Boston to the Rio Grande. The gentleman real- 
izes that we now have pending a survey of what is known as 
the across-Florida canal. We hope for a report from the engi- 
neers in the very near future and we hope it will be favorable. 
I would like to know how the gentleman feels about the 
feasibility and the reasons for the construction of this canal 
across Florida, if he would not mind expressing his opinion. 

Mr. SEARS. ‘The objection is sustained that the question is 
not germane to the general subject. [Laughter.] However, I 
am in favor of the canal. [Laughter and applause.] 


As an illustration, the works near Dayton, Ohio, absolutely guarantee 
safety to that city by reason of the Miami Dam. The Pathfinder and 
Guernsey Dams on the Platte River have reduced the flood peak 45 per 
cent of its flow and increased the low-water period flow 47 per cent, 
insuring that valley, when only partially reservoired, from damage by 
floods. There is ome site near Bismarck, N. Dak., where 15,000,000 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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acre-feet of water may be Ampounded at flood-peak time and returned 
again In low-water period at the rate of 10,000 cubic feet per second, 
thereby insuring that greatest of all rivers a stabilized fow and an 
absolute permanéncy in its course. This also would prevent, as we 
believe, the siltage of 490,000,000 square yards of rich soil from enter- 
ing the Mississippi near St. Louis. It would also reduce the flood peak 
at Cairo, Ill., a number of feet. 

The reservoiring that has been studied on the Alleghenies near Pitts- 
burgh will not only save that city from flood danger but reduce the 
Cairo flood peak a number of feet. We believe that by applying the 
reservoir system to the different rivers named, and their tributaries, we 
can reduce the flood peak of the waters at Cairo upwards of 20 feet 
and give the river absolute capacity to carry its current free from over- 
flow to where it meets the waters of the Red and Arkansas. 

A great deal of study has been made engineeringly by Oklahoma on 
the North and South Canadian Rivers, and in a section adjacent to the 
Arkansas and Red. We believe it is practical to say that the waters 
of those rivers can be reservoired so as to give absolute freedom from 
fear of floods to the people of that great section. 

Internal improvements should be carried on first, all things being 
equal, where they are the most needed. And when undertaken they 
should be carried on as expeditiously as is practical from an engineer- 
ing standpoint. Let us illustrate: We lately celebrated the opening of 
the Ohio River system of lockage. About 50 lecks in about 50 years! 
So great a delay that the money expended at 2 per cent interest would 
have amounted to more than the whole appropriation. To a practical 
nation this delay is disgraceful. If the demand for the improvement is 
so great by the generation in which the work is started as to cause the 
work to be commenced, then the grandchildren of that generation should 
not be the first to enjoy the fruitage of the effort. 

Now, as to the Jadwin plan: It is not intended as a flood-control 
proposition. It is intended to continue floods. Not to take possession 
of the waters in the minor flood areas where they originate and turn 
them to beneficial uses, to real flood prevention, to real navigation per- 
fection, to real farm and city uses, but on the contrary to dedicate their 
forces to the destruction of property and life. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS. Certainly. 

Mr, O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Your objection to the Jadwin 
plan is that they do not know it is a flood until they get to the 
Mississippi; that they ought to go out to the tributaries where 
floods are born and exercise some birth control? 

Mr. SEARS. It is a tributary question. 

The report continues: 

It was popular some years ago to demand that the water be kept 
back from the lower portion of the valley, but for some strange reason 
that demand has ceased. But the Jadwin and all kindred plans mean 
that Pittsburgh shall still be endangered, and Kansas City and Little 
Rock and Cairo and a hundred other municipalities likewise. That 
five or six million acres of land in the lower central part of the valley 
that should be of the highest agricultural value shall be devoted for- 
ever to swampage. That a dozen cities and villages shall cease to 
exist, that many thousand people shall be driven from their homes. 
If this method should be carried into its ultimate effect, it would be 
the most disgraceful policy ever adopted in the history of the Nation. 

Let us consider that great body of land lying east of the Rocky 
Mountains to the great river. Floods are bad enough in that region, 
but droughts in money value are much worse. The year of the great 
flood, three years ago, about $300,000,000 of property was destroyed, 
together with many lives, because we had not reservoired our minor 
flood areas prior to that time. But the year before, through that 
stretch of country of wonderful richness of soil, for the want of the 
saving grace of water that had not been saved, there was a loss by 
way of drought of at least a billion and a half dollars, all in one year, 
and it never reached the headlines of the great daily papers. 


Mr. LETTS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEAR I yield. 

Mr. LETTS. Has the 
in different years? 

Mr. SEARS. An estimate in Nebraska by the chamber of 
commerce puts the loss at $350,000,000, and the Governor of 
Kansas told me that it was all of that amount in his State. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS. I will. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. I think the loss in all of the States has 
been estimated something like a billion and a half dollars. 

Mr, SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS. Certainly, 

Mr. SLOAN. Has the gentleman any definite figures showing 
the amount of money that has been expended by the Govern- 
ment and the States in the main channels of the Ohio, Missis- 
sippi, and Missouri, runninj; to the Gulf, and which has afforded 
no real substantial defense to floods? 

Mr. SEARS. No;I have not got those figures, but it runs into 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 


gentleman estimated what the loss is 
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The report continues: 


It is the belief of your committee that if the waters of the Blue, Re- 
publican, Platte, and Kaw Rivers, and the Arkansas, Red, and White 
Rivers, and their minor tributaries, had been reservoired, such a great 
drought would not have spread over that wonderfully fair area. 
Throughout the western portion of that great strip east of the Rocky 
Mountains, each year there is a loss of croppage through drought. The 
harvesting of small grain commences first with the south and then 
proceeds rapidly north as far as through the Dakotas. The harvest 
leaves a bot stubble and is a prolific cause of hot winds that devastate 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota. 

If the run-off water in the region were conserved we believe that 
clovers, alfalfas, and green vegetation would save this stretch of country 
from hot winds that work so much damage to crops. It was the run-off 
waters from the Republican and Blue, entering the swollen waters of the 
Kaw, then poured into the Missouri, that caused the immense destruc- 
tion at Kansas City in 1903. It is claimed that $70,000,000 worth of 
property was destroyed and many lives taken in that flood. There are 
reservoir sites on the Republican and Blue that would take up as much 
of their waters as is desired and prevent all future floods on these 
rivers and on the Kaw. 

We desire to call the attention of the committee to the great benefits 
that would come to the country at large should these waters be reser- 
voired throughout the areas of the yalley in effecting increased rainfall 
and the growth of vegetation, including reforestation. 

The uniform supply of waters to our rivers afforded by reservoiring 
our minor flood areas would give us a national system of inland-water 
navigation that would be of the greatest value. It would establish the 
great river known as the Missourl and Mississippi as the greatest in- 
land waterway of the world. It would do away with all dredging of the 
Mississippi and Missouri and thereby save millions of dollars annually, 
It would save much of the revetment work. But above all it would 
provide for a great inland navigable river in the middle of the valley 
from Montana to the Gulf. No part of the country has suffered from 
excessive railroad rates as has the Northwest section. Freight rates 
there are the highest of the whole country. The farmer's grain would 
bring him from 5 to 7 cents per bushel more, where the crop is meas- 
ured by billions of bushels, should that river be perfected as to its 
navigation. That is the most practical farm relief that could be given 
to the people of that section. The railroads for 50 years have suc- 
cessfully prevented the improvement of the Missouri River for naviga- 
tion. Having succeeded in that, it was found easy to have the rates 
maintained by the Interstate Commerce Commission, because, forsooth, 
that section was without navigation. Common justice requires that 
the flood waters of the Missouri be conserved so as to benefit all of the 
people by a splendid navigable waterway. 

We feel that tht Board of Army Engineers is without sufficient en- 
gineering skill and experience to cope with this great civil-engineering 
problem. The hearings before the Flood Control Committee of last year 
amply disclose either that the engineering knowledge is lacking or else 
that the heart of the Chief of Engineers was not in accord with the 
policy of Congress in considering flood control, irrigation, navigation, 
and power as important elements or parts of one great question, and 
that question the utillzation of our run-off waters to their uttermost 
for the benefit of the people wherever possible. 

Before this committee it was admitted by General Jadwin that the 
engineers’ plan of flood control for 50 years had been futile and un- 
availing; that new plans would have to be thought out and applied. 
It was manifest to the whole committee that reservolring the minor 
flood areas and thereby preventing the congestion of great flood waters 
was new to him. Although he admitted that it was the ideal plan, 
we, your subcommittee, believe it to be the only efficient plan for the 
control of floods. 


No engineer has been before the Flood Control Committee for 
this year or two years ago but that agreed that owing to the 
draining of swamps, the straightening of creeks and rivers, the 
building of sewers and hard roads, that the waters are con- 
tinually being congested in the center at a much more rapid rate 
than ever before. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Is not the main vice of the 
Jadwin levee plan that it divorces completely the flood control 
from navigation, instead of wedding the two movements to- 
gether so as to bring forth prolific issue of prosperity to the 
whole region? 

Mr. SEARS. Apparently General Jadwin has not given con- 
sideration to the storage of water to use for navigation, agricul- 
tural purposes, or power. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS. I yield. 

Mr. COX. The trouble with the Jadwin plan is, the gentle- 
man thinks, that is was predicated on incomplete studies of the 
subject. What the gentleman insists upon now is a full, com- 
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plete, and intensive study on the entire subject, the collection of 
full and accurate data, and the enactment of a complete, com- 
prehensive flood-control plan? 

Mr. SEARS. Let me interject a statement. We go farther 
than that. That would mean years and years of study before 
the report was made and before Congress could act. 

As we suggest here, this board of public works can take up 
a site where it will have a beneficial influence on flood control, 
get their data, do their surveying, and go immediately to the 
President of the United States, and on his giving them an order 
they can proceed at once, 

Mr. COX. Would that be sound? In other words, the gen- 
tleman’s indictment of the Jadwin plans is that they are not 
complete and comprehensive. 

Mr. SEARS. My indictment of the Jadwin plan is that they 
were 50 years in completing the Ohio locks when during 10 years 
we constructed the Panama Canal and that complete project. 
If the Ohio locks were something -valuable enough to proceed 
with and commence, they should have been ‘completed in 10 years 
at the furthest. 

Mr. COX. But could it be foretold as to what influence the 
construction of any particular reseryoir might have until a 
complete study had been conducted? 

Mr. SEARS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. COX. Enabling the agency carrying on the study to 
determine as to just what influence it would have. 

Mr. SEARS. Oh, yes. Suppose the gentleman were. Presi- 
dent of the United States and this law were in effect—and I 
hope he will be. 

Mr. COX. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SEARS. Changing the gentleman's politics somewhat for 
the purpose of getting there—and if this board of engineers 
were to come to him and to say, “ We have been to the site, 
and here is all of our data” 

Mr. COX. Yes; but the board has not been getting the full 
data. 

Mr. SEARS. Wait a minute. “ Here is all of our data and 
figures; we have surveyed it carefully; we can put up that dam 
for so much, and the result will be the impounding of 15,000,000 
acre-feet of water. We know that as engineers. We can not 
measure that until after it is done, but we know it as engi- 
neers; and we know that the river will stay right there; and 
we know that it will stop the silt into the Missouri; and we 
know that when those waters get to Cairo it will have the in- 
fluence of cutting down the flood. peak at Cairo 5 or 6 feet; 
and, Mr. President, we advise this; we recommend it; and here 
are all of our reasons.” I know what the gentleman would do 
as President of the United States. He would give them an 
order to proceed with that work. 

Mr. COX, I am not sure. 

Mr. SEARS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman would not advocate the execution 
of any isolated project without relating it and connecting it up 
in some way with the general flood-control plan, would he? 

Mr. SEARS. Here is the flood-control plan that has been 
adopted. 

Mr, COX. 


I understand ; but you were advocating a modifica- 
tion of that plan in the interest of control. 
Mr. SEARS. Absolutely; as an original act. 


Mr. COX. Into which reservoirs must be worked, 

Mr. SEARS. Oh, no. 

Mr. COX, Wait. I think I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. SEARS. I do not work it in there at all. I establish 
an independent board with independent powers to proceed and 
where they have investigated the thing they can put a reser- 
voir up that will have a beneficial influence on flood control, 
and they can put their data before the President and get an 
order to proceed with the work. 

Mr. COX. Just one more question. The gentleman made 
some observation with reference to the time it would take the 
engineers of the War Department to make a complete study of 
flood control. The gentleman does not mean that there is any- 
thing before the committee that would indicate that it would 
take more than 12 months’ or 18 months’ time to complete this 
study? 

Mr. SEARS. I am talking about what we know they bave 
been doing. I know that General Jadwin was unfair to the 
reservoir proposition, and the gentleman knows that. 

Mr. COX. Yes. I am not taking exception to anything 
gentleman has said with reference to General Jadwin and his 
set-up, over which he presided. I think the gentleman does not 
intend to broaden that criticism so as to include the engineers 
of the War Department under the headship of General Brown. 

Mr. SEARS. We have great hopes of General Brown, 


the 
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Mr, COX. I agree with the gentleman that there is reason 
to hope for more sympathy from the War Department engineers. 

Mr. SBARS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS. Yes. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. With reference to the replies made to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] I want to say that of 
course the subcommittee of which the gentleman from Nebraska 
has been the chairman, are in accord with reference to the 
completion of certain approved works on the lower Mississippi 
River. There has been no desire on the part of the committee 
to, in any way, curtail or curb the completion of those works 
that have already been improved. 

Mr. COX. I do not mean to imply, by anything I said, that 
there was the slightest unfriendliness on the part of the gen- 
tleman and my friend from Nebraska, 

Mr. SINCLAIR, No; we are in perfect accord on this. In 
addition, however, we have felt that there has been sufficient 
information and sufficient surveys made with reference to the 
floods being controlled, the control of the headwaters, to enable 
us to go ahead with, you might say, a project almost, at least 
make the surveys and complete a project in a short time, 
within a year. 

Mr. COX. As to the point of legislating on the subject, 
I am seriously in doubt. However, I am in sympathy with 
the effort to broaden the investigation, 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Let me remind the gentleman that a sur- 
yey has been made by the city of Pittsburgh which is econ- 
clusive so far as the safety of that city is concerned and the 
reduction of flood currents at the city of Pittsburgh for more 
than 10 feet. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. 
man Yield? 

Mr. SEARS. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma, I want to commend the sub- 
committee for its elucidating report in general. As I recall the 

vidence adduced before the committee a year ago, it did not 

include a survey made by the interstate commission, repre- 
senting the eight States composing the flood-water basins of 
the Red River and the Arkansas River, accurate surveys, show- 
ing that by 250 reservoirs the flood waters of that great basin, 
which composed over one-half of the flood waters of the Mis- 
sissippi River in 1927, could be withheld and controlled. 

Mr. SEARS. Oh, yes, in small reservoirs. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. And these reservoirs are widely 
distributed to carry out the purposes stated by the gentleman 
in his report? 

Mr. SEARS. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Just one other question. In the 
act of 1928 Congress appropriated some $5,000,000 for prelimi- 
pary surveys to verify the surveys and ascertain the problems 
and their solution. Has the gentleman representing this com- 
mittee any information as to the progress of the work made in 
that regard by the War Department? 

Mr. SHARS. I think they are working very rapidly. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. They are? 

Mr. SEARS. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


That is very encouraging indeed, 
because heretofore when we put anything under the War De- 
partment it went to sleep. 


Mr. SEARS. We have prepared a bill along the line of reser- 
voiring the minor flood areas of the great valley of the Missis- 
sippi, which we have introduced and had referred to the 
committee. 

Our reasons for preparing our bill in the wording it has are 
as follows: 

We are satisfied there is only one real plan of flood control. 
And that is to store the surplus waters—that is, the run-off 
waters—in the ground and in reservoirs. We believe that there 
is no more water falls 6n any county than it needs that year 
for practical use. Of course, this does not mean certain moun- 
tainous counties. We are satisfied that our run-off waters are 
our greatest national asset yet remaining and should be con- 
served to the uttermost. We are satisfied that with a reservoir- 
ing of probably 60,000,000 acre-feet of water, all fear of greater 
floods will be gone forever. That with reservoiring to that ex- 
tent siltage in the rivers will cease, the watercourses attain 
greater stability and especially on the Missouri, the great silt- 
bearing stream, a constant deepening process will go on and 
be accompanied by greater capacity to carry off water within 
banks, 

We are satisfied that the greatest need, economically, to our 
country at this time is the improvement of our waterway 
system by way of improved rivers. This can only be brought 
about by the conservation and holding back of our run-off 
waters. Reservoirs and soil conservation of waters will take 
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possession of the run-off and return the waters to the streams 
at what is known as the low-water period, giving us a constant 
flowage of our water courses, with continuous navigation. We 
can not have satisfactory navigation with high water in the 
flood peak times and little or no water supply later on. Each 
year we lose many millions of dollars by drought throughout 
the great valley. Reservoirs and soil storage we are satisfied 
will do much to alleviate this condition. With constant flowing 
of water in our streams reforesting will come naturaliy. Bird, 
wild game, and fish life will be improved a thousandfold. 

Without the conservation of water by reason of reservoiring 
the minor flood areas and soil storage the floods of the valley 
will increase as time goes by, lands will be devastated, cities and 
villages inundated, with loss of life and property, and vast 
sums of money expended to throw this wonderful resource out 
into the Gulf as a useless thing. We will be without internal 
navigation and dedicate our agriculture permanently to a con- 
dition of down grade. Bird, fish, and game life will follow 
suit, reforesting will be an artificial process, if at all. It is 
a question of being on the upgrade or with our eyes wide open 
choosing the down slide. 

The reason for establishing the Federal board of public 
works, as suggested in our bill, is that in our opinion after 
more than half a century of being in charge of the general 
questions of our run-off waters, apparently our Army engi- 
neers haye never made a study of them from the standpoint of 
their conservation, their commercial and economical worth, nor 
their moral value to the people. We do not believe there is, or 
at least has been, a capacity and inclination to use these great 
resources for the national welfare. It was only as a last 
resort that we came to the conclusion that we must trust the tre- 
mendously important question, that was submitted to us for 
our report and recommendations, to other hands. 

At all times and occasions the shortsightedness and hostility 
of our Army engineers haye prevented these great questions from 
being solved in the interest of the people. The floods are be- 
coming greater and the work as lined out by General Jadwin 
and his predecessors has but added to the burden of the problem. 
Apparentiy in the past, our Army engineers have only thought 
how to continue the floods, how to devastate valuable lands, 
how to ruin prosperous communities, how to continue the 
droughts and how to prevent our haying the most wonderful 
system of river navigation known to the world. If great selfish 
interests had been at work on a well-organized plan to prevent 
progress and the benefits of water conservation to the Nation, 
they could not have had better servants than our Army engineers 
have been down to«the time that General Jadwin retired from 
office. We believe that this great branch of the public service 
should be given to such a Federal board as we provide for in 
our bill. There should be seyeral changes that the committee 
will desire to make, one of which we will suggest at this time, 
that a provision be inserted, looking to the providing by depart- 
ments, of information, data, map help, and otherwise, when 
required. 


It is admitted on all sides that reservoir control of the minor 
flood areas is the ideal solution of the problem raised by the 
yearly flood conditions. The only objection that is voiced at 
any time or from anywhere is that of the supposed great cost of 
such control. But not one person who has made objection has 
ever been a student of the problem or has brought anything but 
glittering suppositions to fortify his opposition. Some very re- 
spectable engineers and many fairly intelligent laymen have 
given much thought, not only to the question of the value of 
reservoir control of floods, but also as to the probable cost of 
reservoiring. Not one has believed it would cost anything like 
the carrying out of the so-called Jadwin plan. Your committee 
who sign this report, believe that the $750,000,000, authorized 
by our bill will be ample for all of the intended purposes, and 
that much of that will be reimbursed to the Government. 

At a time when they were interested in keeping the prospective 
cost of their proposed plan as low as possible, about two years 
ago, when the Jadwin plan, so called, was first launched Presi- 
dent Coolidge and General Jadwin gave out a statement that 
their prospective works would cost a billion and a half of dollars. 
Anyone who will give but a superficial investigation to the sub- 
ject must conclude that their cost will amount to much more 
than that, and when completed the costs of repair and mainte- 
nance will amount to many millions of dollars more each year. 
No benefits whatever will accrue, no floods controlied, no naviga- 
tion benefited, no agriculture improved, no benefits anywhere. 
Only a great wastage of the public money and great distress 
fastened onto the people of the lower valley as a permanent 
condition. 

We believe that the reservoiring of 60,000,000 acre-feet of water 
by the Government will guarantee the benefits referred to in 
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this report. For to that will be added the increased capacity of 
rivers to carry off flood waters when silting has largely ceased, 
which we estimate to be at least 10,000,000 acre-feet. And 
20,000,000 acre-feet by farm conservation of water throughout 
the yalley, if we work with those of agriculture to that end. 
The 60,000,000 acre-feet that we recommend to be reseryoired 
can be accounted for by so taking up from the Tennessee and 
Cumberland and their tributaries 15,000,000 acre-feet; Alle- 
gheny and Ohio and tributaries, 10,000,000 acre-feet; upper Mis- 
sissippi-Wabash district, 10,000,000 acre-feet; and Missouri and 
tributaries, 18,000,000 acre-feet, which we estimate will reduce 
the Cairo flood peak at least 20 feet. And to this we add in 
the Arkansas, Red River, White, and St. Francis districts 
15,000,000 acre-feet, which we believe can all be perfected at a 
cost for reseryoiring of not to exceed $750,000,000, known to 
the proposed authorization. 

This reservoiring of 68,000,000 feet of run-off water, when 
added to the 30,000,000 feet believed sure to follow as a sav- 
ing by farm cooperation and increased river capacity if river 
silting should cease, would account for practically 100,000,000 
acre-feet of water being withheld from the lower Mississippi 
and would guarantee against great floods forever, and the 
enumerated benefits would all be free to the people as a by- 
product of common-sense business. The great flood of 1927 did 
not send into the flooded districts more than 80,000,000 acre-feet 
of water beyond the capacity of the river beds to safely carry 
to the Gulf. 

We believe our proposal is the only plan that will supply water 
during the low-water periods. That is the only one that will 
safeguard our agriculture and reforest our river banks and 
temper the hot winds from the south. It is the only one that 
will supply ample electrical power to our people. Furthermore, 
we believe that the entire valley as to its minor flood areas can 
be reservoired at much less expense, at much less than half the 
cost of the Jadwin or kindred plans, and that probably two-thirds 
the cost of the reservoirs will be reimbursed to the Government. 

The reseryoiring of the minor flood areas of the valley would 
be the greatest beneficial internal improvement ever undertaken 
by our Government. The improvement of the great river alone 
would benefit probably at least half of our people. Great works 
are undertaken, and great expenses entailed at Government 
charge for every other section of the country, and some of them 
How does this look: Five hun- 


with very little consideration. 
dred million to build ships for ocean traffic, 25 per cent of con- 
struction price to be furnished by the private owners and 75 per 
cent by the Federal Treasury. The next 20 years will mark the 
closing of a 30-year period where the Federal Treasury shall 
have given in ornamentation and cash donations at least a 


billion dollars to the city of Washington.) The Boulder Dam 
will probably cost at least $600,000,000. The Panama Canal, 
which has injured the great Northwest so much, $400,000,000, 
Muscle Shoals probably $200,000,000, Nicaragua Canal, pros- 
pectively, as much as the Panama. The Ohio River, with its 
system of locks and 50 years in building, $100,000,000. And the 
list ean be greatly extended. All of the above-named enterprises 
together would not be of as much value to the United States as 
the control of its run-off waters by reseryoiring its minor flood 
areas and making efficient use of those waters. If anyone thinks 
to the contrary, your subcommittee will be glad to have such 
ones list the benefits from all of those enterprises and we will 
gladly undertake a comparison of such work by a detailed state- 
ment of the benefits to be derived from reseryoiring the minor 
flood areas of the great valley. 

Therefore we recommend that the bill that has been prepared 
looking to the reservoiring of all minor flood areas of the valley 
be reported out and passed, and that the work be placed in the 
hands of competent engineers apart from the Board of Army 
Engineers, and that at least a majority of those so in charge 
shall be from civil life. 

The responsibility is on Congress and can not be shifted to 
Army engineers or elsewhere, to select the flood-control plan 
or whatever plan is selected with reference to our run-off 
waters. It is up to Congress to select and adopt real flood 
control or to adopt a plan to expend money with much harm 
and little benefit. 

The bill we have presented and here report on is intended to 
be a complete act in itself, and under which the work could 
proceed rapidly, taking notice that we have all of the general 
knowledge as Congressmen needed to adopt such a policy with- 
out waiting for the advice or surveys of engineers or other 
information than that which we now have. That is, by adopt- 
ing this policy we only instruct our employees to construct the 
several reservoirs where engineering skill and science approve 
in the selection of the site of the dam or reservoir, and that 
there will be a substantial influence for good by reason of such 
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construction on flood control. As soon as such report is made 
to the President he can order the construction of any one of the 
meditated reservoirs. We believe this is the only manner in 
which permanent relief from floods can be commenced; other- 
wise, it means years of surveying and checking and studies. 
Our common sense tells us that every material amount of water 
withdrawn from the floods reduces the flood volume that much. 
We do not need any engineering advice, I take it, to come to 
that conclusion. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. SEARS. I will for a very short one. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Where would the reservoir be 
in the Arkansas Basin? 

Mr. SEARS. That would be where they found it safe. 

The gentleman heard the statement of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Garser] did he not? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. The reason I asked that 
question was that it came down within the vicinity of 200 miles 
of the flood. If you did not have the reservoir in that section, 
it would not be of service. 

Mr. SEARS, The reservoirs are entirely tributary to the 
trouble. 

Mr. WILSON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SEARS. Yes. 

Mr, WILSON. The report of the reseryoir board shows that 
the site of that flood was in the alluyial valley of the Arkansas, 
That included the 1927 flood. The others came largely in the 
heavy rainfall in the tributaries. That is what brought about 
the great flood. I wish to say, however, that the Chief of En- 
gineers, General Brown, in making his report on that particular 
territory, especially the Arkansas and the Tennessee, is mak- 
ing a most complete survey for every purpose, and I hope it 
will conform very closely to the statement of the gentleman 
that we should use reservoirs in flood control. 

Mr. SEARS. In that overflow there were not over 80,000,000 
feet of water more than could be carried safely to the Gulf. 
It is estimated that in 1912 and 1913 there were 70,000,000 feet 
of water more than could be safely conducted to the Gulf. I 
give them 10,000,000 acre-feet more and make it 80,000,000 feet 
for 1927. 

That was an awful lot of water. One dam at Bismarck it- 
self could take 15,000,000 feet. At Coal Creek, with an expendi- 
ture of $33,000,000, you would have ten or twelye million feet 
reservoired. I know that $750,000,000 is more than is neces- 
sary, and I am satisfied that more than two-thirds of that will 
be reimbursed to the Government. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Right there in that connection, 
regarding the cost, did not the report of the commission include 
these surveys and the reservoirs and show that the cost would 
be $360 per square mile, which would have taken care of one- 
half of the flood waters in 1927? 

. SEARS. Yes. 

. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

. SEARS. Yes. 

. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman permit me to say that I 

the question of the improvement of the waterways is the 

greatest question before the American people to-day? I want 
to ask‘the gentleman this question: As I understand, the gen- 
tleman is commenting now upon the report of the subcommittee, 
which he as chairman has made to the general committee? 

Mr SEARS. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Has the gentleman had time yet to give 
study to the report of the commission? 

Mr. SEARS. No. 

Mr. HASTINGS. So that the gentleman can not give us any 
information as to what will probably be the report of the full 
committee or what legislation will be reported in the near 
future for our consideration? 

Mr. SEARS. No. There has never been such a moment in 
our national history as propitious as is the present in which to 
inaugurate a system of internal improvements such as is 
meditated by the bill that your subcommittee has presented. 
We have lately experienced our greatest Mississippi Valley flood. 
All of the country’s voices demanded that adequate steps be 
taken to prevent a recurrence of flood disaster. The remedies 
provided for two years ago are known by all to be inadequate 
and monstrous, and the people of the lower valley are largely 
in arms because of the disaster and ruin that is threatened 
them by the measure of two years ago. 

The whole Nation is waiting for the legislative branch of 
Government to inaugurate adequate plans that will do away 
with floods and droughts and that will bring us navigation and 
power. The Nation is crying for improved waterways, for the 
reforestation of our streams, for the utilization of our rainfall 
to the greatest advantage. 
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President Hoover while Secretary of Commerce stirred the 
people to enthusiasm and hope along these lines, Our Secre- 
tary of War is like-minded. If the legislative branch sees its 
opportunity, it will proceed to that great relief without delay 
and be remembered for all time because of having inaugurated 
a rational system of conservation with wonderful benefits. 
Shall we take the President at his word? 

Over and beyond the benefits to the Nation at large that 
would accrue from an early completion of the reservoir sys- 
tem being applied to the minor flood areas of the valley there is 
another reason that will appeal to all men as to why the works 
meditated by the bill in question should be commenced at 
once. And that is the employment that would immediately be 
given to laber. Labor and agriculture are the first to suffer 
in times of financial depression. President Hoover when Secre- 
tary of Commerce drew attention to the fact that such great 
public works would take up the slack of employment. Men 
by the many thousands would be given employment, which 
would continue for a number of years, that now are idle. It 
is a crime for a great Nation like ours, with its great need of 
public works, not to inaugurate them, of course, when they 
are needed, but especially in times of depression. It is crimi- 
nal not to provide employment but to let men, women, and 
children remain idle and become hungry and lose their savings 
and their homes. 


The promotion of all great public works needed for the welfare of 
the people is an absolute insurance against all future evils resultant 
from unemployment. 


[Applause.] 

Under leaye to extend, there is hereto added the bill known 
as H. R. 9376, prepared by the subcommittee and referred to in 
the above remarks, 


A bill to take possession of the run-off or flood waters of the valley 
between the Allegheny and the Rocky Mountain systems, including 
all of the watersheds of said systems whose waters drain into said 
valley, by means of reservoirs, dams, and soil storage; for the pur- 
pose of controlling the supplying of water to the navigable rivers 
thereof at low-water seasons; for reforesting lands adjacent to the 
streams and rivers of said district; for the promotion of fish culture 
and that of wild animal and bird, life; for the aiding of agriculture 
and the tempering of hot winds that pass over the several States of 
said district, and the furnishing of added waters for municipal uses, 
and the promotion of navigation; and for the creation of a Federal 
Board of Public Works to take charge of such contemplated internal 
improvements, and their construction 


Be it enacted, etc., There is hereby created a board to be known as 
the Federal Board of Public Works. It shall consist of seven mem- 
bers, two of whom shall be of civil life and not of the engineering 
profession, and five shall be civil engineers, two of whom may be Army 
engineers. The terms of service of the members of said board shall be 
from one to seyen years according to the order of their appointment 
and the one haying the shortest term to serve shall be the chairman 
of said board, but on whose absence from meetings the next member 
present having the shortest term of service remaining shall act as 
chairman. The members of said board shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, subject to confirmation by the Senate, and 
vacancies May be filled in like manner as provided for the original 
appointments. The salaries of members of the said board shall be 
$15,000 per year each, and their actual necessary expenses while en- 
gaged in the business of the board away from the home office. The 
office of said board shall be in the city of St. Louis, in the State of 
Missouri. Said board shall name a secretary and such other office 
force as it shall deem necessary. Four members shall constitute a 
quorum, and a majority of said board may transact its business. Said 
board shall keep a record of its proceedings and transactions, an accu- 
rate account of all its expenses incurred, and shall make a report each 
year on the Ist day of December of its proceedings and transactions to 
the President of the United States and each House of Congress. 

Src. 2. It shall be the duty of said board to commence an intensive 
study of the different watersheds, streams, and rivers of the territory 
given to its jurisdiction, to the end that it may know where to con- 
struct reservoirs for the control of the waters thereof, and how to take 
advantage of the soils thereof for water-conservation purposes; and 
how to apply the impounded waters for the purposes of flood control, 
navigation, agriculture, power, and municipal uses, 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of said board to construct dams and 
reservoirs at the most available proper places on the streams, rivers, 
and water courses of said valley lying between the Allegheny and Rocky 
Mountain systems, including therein all of the watersheds and water 
courses of said systems, for the purposes of controlling the flood 
waters thereof, and of aiding the navigable features of the rivers 
thereof, and of tempering the hot winds orlginating In and crossing the 
several States of the said district, to sid agriculture, to assist in the 
reforestation of streams and rivers, and to develop clectrical power, 
and to assist in propagation of fish, bird, and animal life. Said board 
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may either engage in the construction of the works herein contem- 
plated itself or contract with individuals, partnerships, or corporations, 
in its discretion, therefor. It shall be the duty of the board to dis- 
seminate information on the subject of terracing the soil to prevent 
erosions, and to conserve and hold water, and to demonstrate the same 
by special agents and to assist in the storage of water in the soils, and 
dams by landowners. And it may furnish one-half of the funds to make 
suryeys and assist In the construction of dams and reservoirs to be 
erected by municipalities, districts, corporations, and individuals where 
such proposed construction shall be found to have a beneficial effect for 
the purpose of flood control and navigation, 

Sec, 4. Said board is hereby granted corporate life, and for its pur- 
poses May sue and be sued, and exercise the right of eminent domain 
for and on behalf of the United States Government. For its purposes 
it may acquire land by negotiations or purchase, by eminent-domain 
proceedings, or by gift, and receive as well donations of money and 
property of other kinds. It may employ skilled and unskilled labor 
and the services of those of the learned professions, and may purchase 
all the materials, machinery, and transportation necessary for its pur- 
poses, and make and carry out all the necessary contracts in further- 
ance thereof, and may fix the compensation of all persons employed 
by it. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of sald board, in the different ways at its 
discretion, to impound at least 60,000,000 acre-feet of water on the 
streams, rivers, and watersheds of said district so. given to its control, 
wherever best in its opinion it will aid in the control of the flood 
waters of said district and be of aid to the navigable waters thereof 
and wherever the different purposes heretofore enumerated shall be 
best served. 

Sec. 6. Whenever by reason of its studies said board shall conclude 
that a certain dam or reservoir or works of a certain character will 
have a beneficial effect with reference to purposes herein declared, by 
reason of impounding of flood or run-off waters as in this act is con- 
templated, then said board shail lay its plans, specifications, data, 
and reasons for so concluding before the President of the United States, 
and thereafter, should the same be approved by the President and 
notice given to said board to that effect, it shall then proceed and 
carry out the contemplated works in the designated Instance as speedily 
as shall be found practicable. 

Sec. 7, Upon the completion of internal improvement herein contem- 
plated the said Board of Public Works shall have authority to control 
the waters impounded, and the reservoirs and dams, with the view of 
furthering the said benefits to the Nation. It shall report to Congress 
its plans for the disposal of water and power and carry out the direc- 
tions given it in the future, 

Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated from the Treas- 
ury of the United States for carrying out the terms, conditions, and 
requirements of the act, from money not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $750,000,000, 


ADDRESS OF GEN. FRANK T. HINES, DIRECTOR OF THE VETERANS’ 
BUREAU 


Mr. LUDLOW. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an address 
delivered by General Hines at Indianapolis last Saturday night. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MICHENER). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, last Saturday night Gen. Frank 
T. Hines, Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, delivered a notable 
address at a banquet given by the Indiana Veterans of Foreign 
Wars at Indianapolis, Ind. The event was in commemoration 
of Washington's Birthday, and General Hines was the guest of 
honor. He was given a splendid reception in true Hoosier style 
and he responded with a most interesting and informative dis- 
cussion of the problems involved in the discharge of the Nation's 
obligations to the veterans, their widows, and dependents. His 
remarks are especially noteworthy at this time when Congress is 
about to take up important general legislation liberalizing the 
World War veterans’ act. A high spot in his address was a 
recommendation that all veterans’ relief agencies be consoli- 
dated. 

General Hines cited the action of the Continental Congress in 
endeavoring to care for the veterans who had been “ wounded or 
disabled in the land or sea service” in the Revolutionary War. 

By way of contrast to present-day conditions, he explained 
that in the beginning the Continental Congress had provided 
what were termed “inyalid pensions,” amounting to one-half 
the monthly pay, to those whose disabilities rendered them in- 
capable of earning a livelihood. However, as the resources of 
the Continental Congress were greatly depleted it was recom- 
mended that the several States assume the payment of these pen- 
sions, and while this was done, the States themselves were also 
in precarious financial condition and payments were uncertain 
and soon fell in arrears. This condition obtained until after the 
Constitution had been adopted and the new Government took 
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over payment of the pensions. There had developed much dis- 
satisfaction, however, on account of the fact that many veterans 
had been unable to prove service connection for their disabilities 
and as a result were not entitled to the “inyalid pensions.” It 
finally became necessary to pass a new pension law not based 
upon service-incurred disability. 


However— 
Said the director— 


it was 87 years after the close of the Revolutionary War before this 
action was taken, and it is significant that the progression has been 
much the same after each succeeding war. Service-connected disabili- 
ties have been promptly recognized, but it was not until need was dem- 
onstrated that other veterans have been cared for. But already in the 
instance of the World War veterans, 11 years after the armistice we 
find a responsible movement to do away with the service-connection 
clause in existing compensation legislation, so that the Government 
may come financially to the relief of the many veterans throughout 
the country who are in need as a result of disability the origin of 
which can not be traced to their military service. These veterans and 
their dependents require material assistance and, naturally, appeal to 
their Government for it, just as those other veterans who have pre- 
ceded them. 
PROBLEM OF INCREASING NEED 

Probably right now there is no greater problem before the Govern- 
ment, connected with veterans’ relief, than what policy it should adopt 
to meet this increasing need on behalf of its World War veterans for 
whom no legislation now is in force other than to provide them with 
hospitalization. The theory of our original legislation for World War 
veterans sought definitely to provide vocational training, compensation, 
and medical care and treatment to the veterans who were disabled 
through their military service. It had also made Government insur- 
ance available to all veterans at low cost. It was a different system 
than had ever before been developed in connection with this problem, 
and at tle time was considered to be an adequate program to meet the 
obligation of the Government to its veterans. 

However, this legislation has been amended year after year, con- 
sistently liberalizing the benefits allowed and increasing the scope of 
relief. Compensation payments have been increased, the presumption 
of service connection has been extended, hospitalization, where facil- 
ities permit, has been made available to veterans of all wars, without 
regard to the nature or origin of their disabilities, the time limit for 


application for Government insurance has been removed, and the ad- 
justed compensation act and the emergency officers’ retirement act have 


been added to veterans’ legislation. Under the adjusted compensation 
act 8,440,760 certificates have been issued, representing an ultimate 
obligation of the Government in the amount of over $3,500,000,000. 

The total number of men who served in the armed forces of the 
country during the World War, including the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps, amounted to 4,800,000. The number who reached France was 
2,084,000, and of these 1,390,000 saw active service in the front line. 
In the latter group 50,280 were killed in action or died of wounds, 
while 205,690 were wounded. The total number of lives lost in both 
Army and Nayy from the declaration of war until July 1, 1919, was 
125,500. 

Under the present law— 


The director continued— 


over 1,100,000 claims have been filed, or about one claim for every four 
men who served; 568,370 claims have been allowed for both death and 
disability compensation, of which number 458,000 are for disability 
compensation alone, which is more than twice the number of those 
reported wounded in service. Two hundred and seventy-one thousand 
of these claims are now active; that is, veterans to that number are 
receiving current monthly payments of varying degrees. On behalf of 
all these claims which have been allowed the Government has dis- 
bursed in excess of $1,500,000,000, and during the month of December 
last year $17,000,000 was disbursed directly to the veteran or his 
dependents. 


CONSOLIDATION IS URGED 


Some idea of the magnitude of the Nation's potential obligation may 
be gained from the foregoing figures when it is realized that all who 
have filed claims to date represent only approximately one-quarter of 
the veterans who served. The problem will grow both in urgency and 
scope, and is a problem which must be approached with full knowledge of 
our past policies and with careful and earnest study of all its phases. 
It is evident that there must be formulated a new general policy affect- 
ing benefits for our veterans not only for the present, but so far as 
practicable to be prospective in scope. 

It is this situation particularly which bas caused me to urge the 
consolidation of all veteran relief as a preliminary to the study which 
will be necessary before we can adopt a national policy which would 
provide a definite program for uniform veteran relief, so that the 
veterans themselves will better understand the differences and discrepan- 
cies in the nature of the relief afforded, and in the event of future 
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wars a man might know when he enters the service just what recom- 
pense he or his family may expect in the event of his death or disa- 
bility. This uniformity and equality can never be accomplished under 
a continued divided legislative and operative responsibility. The con- 
solidation of veterans’ agencies would automatically remove such im. 
pediments as dual jurisdiction, diversified control, duplication of effort, 
and other expensive and detrimental features thereby reducing adminis- . 
trative expenses, and with all Budget activities dealing with this 
problem concentrated in one agency would enable the Congress, the 
administration, and the people to know at all times the total cost of 
legislation dealing with yeterans' relief, 
And the cost— 


Concluded the director— 


is a most important item to be considered. With the Government, 
through its several agencies already spending nearly $800,000,000 an- 
nually for veterans, we must make sure that any further relief provided 
be based upon plans that are economically wise, that they supply for 
the veterans the quality of service they require, and we must be sure 
of our future ability to meet whatever obligations we assume for this 
purpose. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules for printing under the rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
presents 2 resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 169 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries shall have the balance of to-day 
and Saturday, March 1, for the consideration under the general rules 
of the House of the following bills: H. R. 7998, H. R. 8861, H. R. 9553, 
and H. R. 9592; this rule not to interfere with privileged business. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Referred to the House Calendar 
and ordered printed. 

Under the order of the House the Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown] for 45 minutes, 
[Applause.] 

MERGER OF OIL COMPANIES 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen of the House, 
on yesterday the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman] called 
to the attention of this House in a very able and enlightening 
manner the proposed merger of the Vacuum Oil Co. with the 
Standard Oil Co. of New York and the proceedings which were 
taking place. I want to say I know the Attorney General per- 
sonally and I have a very high regard for him, and he has stated 
that in his opinion the proposed merger is a violation of the 
decree. The case originated in Missouri and went to the Su- 
preme Court, and now, of course, the Attorney General has to go 
into Missouri to try out the question of the legality of this 
merger. These large business men say that under the antitrust 
laws they do not know just exactly what they can do and, there- 
fore, as a matter of expediency they have to propose these combi- 
nations, submit them, and have a friendly lawsuit to see whether 
or not the combinations can be made. Of course, there is some 
force in that argument, but, gentlemen, here was a case in 
which all of these men were haled into court by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and the viciousness of their com- 
bination at that time was passed on by the Federal courts and 
was sustained in the Supreme Court of the United States. Yet, 
here come two units of that once vast organization, that are 
larger to-day than that whole organization was in 1911. and 
they propose to consolidate. Gentlemen, it always appears 
strange to me that these fellows try to find out just how far 
they can go before they get themselves into trouble. What 
would you think about a fellow going to the county attorney and 
wanting to know just how far he could go in taking somebody's 
property without getting into trouble and have the county at- 
torney act as his adviser and tell him whether or not he could 
do it before he committed an offense? 

There is a good deal of force in the proposition that these 
business men do not know just how far to go. However, I 
believe they know how far to go. They merely want to see if 
the Attorney General knows how far they can go. That is 
what they want to find out. They know how far they can go; 
and it reminds me of what happened one time in Congress. A 
distinguished gentleman tried to interrupt a roll call, and the 
Speaker said: “'The gentleman can not interrupt the roll call.” 
He said: “I know it, but I just wanted to see if you knew it.” 

So that is the way it is with these combinations. They know 
how far they can go, but they want to see what the Attorney 
General of the Government has to say about letting them go, 

Do you know what is taking place? Ever since the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in the case against the 
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United States Steel Corporation just after the war, when the 
Government baled that great corporation before the court upon 
the theory that they were a monopoly themselves, these com- 
binations have been trying to see how far they could go. The 
question in that case, as argued for the Government, was that 
to permit any one company to own 80 per cent of the business 
of the United States was ipso facto a trust. That was the con- 
tention of the United States Government. That case went into 
the Supreme Court of the United States and there it was held 
that it was not a trust to own 80 or 90 per cent of the business. 
I heard the arguments in that case, and when that case was 
decided I knew then that the economic situation in this country 
was due to be changed, because from that moment on would 
grow these combinations in all lines of business, because I stand 
here and assert that from a practical standpoint there is no 
difference between the agreement of a group of men to control 
the prices of articles in interstate commerce than there-is for 
one man to buy out all of his competitors for the purpose of 
controlling prices in this country. 

If a dozen men agree that they will fix the price at which 
their products will be sold in interstate commerce, then they 
violate the antitrust law and can be haled into the United 
States courts and punished either by fines or by dissolution 
decrees; but if one of them can go out and ferm a holding 
company and can put all of the stocks of all these companies 
into one holding company it is a legal transaction under the 
law as held by the courts. It is time, gentlemen, for you to 
give sober thought to the matter of meeting that proposition. 
Is it not just as much a trust if all the merchants in your 
little town sell out to one man, so that he can control prices 
by putting their stores into a combination under one holding 
company, as it is for them to agree to act together in fixing 
prices? The day of the independent operator is doomed unless 
Congress acts. When that day will come I do not know, and 
I do not know whether the situation can be met by Congress. 
I am not ready to say as to that. But the time has come 
when the chain store is driving the little, independent mer- 
chant out of business all over this country by reason of the 
concentration of the control of the purchase and the sale of 
goods. You are going to have to meet that problem at a not 
far-distant date. Some of these fellows are heralding them- 
selves as great agriculturists by saying the time is coming 
Whenever 


when you can take machinery and farm vast areas. 
that time comes, gentlemen, the farmers of the country are 
going to be peasants, and they will be mere tenant peasants, 
working on crops through the use of machinery. 


I did not intend especially to talk about trusts, except to 
outline what I wanted to follow up in the course of my remarks. 

Now, these oil trusts have formed a holding company. They 
are proposing, if the United States Government will let them 
do it, to form a combination for the control of the crude as well 
as the refined products. You have a law commission to investi- 
gate crime and lawlessness in this country. If the big business 
men of this country will get a little more respect for the law in 
their hearts and set an example, you will have fewer thugs, 
fewer robberies, and fewer thieves in this country, They have 
an opportunity to set an example. 

Now, what is happening in the United States? The Big Four 
that sets the price of the crude oil to the independent operators 
of this country have evidently gone into a world-wide cartel, 
not only to control things in the United States but evidently to 
control them in all foreign countries. What is happening? 
They set the price of the crude production in the United States 
and at the same time they are spending millions of dollars in 
developing the great oil fields of Venezuela. Venezuela has 
been in the field for a long time, but it is only lately that its 
production has amounted to anything. We now find a produc- 
tion of 136,386,630 barrels in 1929. The Lagunilles field in 
Venezuela is the most productive oil field in the world. I used 
to stand around in a sort of proud way and talk about the great 
Seminole oil field which at that time was the greatest known 
oil-producing area on earth. 

šut my great Seminole production faded away when it came 
in comparison with this Lagunilles field in Venezuela, because 
on only 750 acres that have been drilled in that territory the 
production has been 120,000 barrels per acre. Talk about your 
oil royalties in the Seminole country, why, they fade away when 
compared with that territory. In two years over 500,000 barrels 
have been produced in that area of 750 acres, which is at the 
rate, as I have said, of 120,000 barrels per acre, and only 8 
miles of production has been tested out. 

The United States last year produced over 1,000,000,000 bar- 
rels of oil. In addition to this, we imported 78,932,000 barrels 
of crude oil We exported 26,394,000 barrels. We exported 
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gasoline and other refined products amounting to 127,155,904 
barrels, and we imported in the same period, including fuel oil, 
29,632,365 barrels. We exported from the Pacific coast over 
50,000,000 barrels of oil, and we did not import a single barrel 
into the Pacific coast territory. To Canada, which is considered 
a part of our North American domestic market, we sent 
22,385,000 barrels, 

In 1928 we exported from the Atlantic and Gulf ports 
69,814,000 barrels of crude and refined, while we imported into 
these same ports 91,566,880 barrels, an overflow of 21,752,000 
barrels along the Atlantic seaboard. 

And while we have been going around preaching the doctrine 
of conservation of oil to willing ears, the Big Four—the Dutch 
Shell, the Standard of New Jersey, the Pan American Petro- 
leum, and the Gulf Oil Corporation—are rushing their develop- 
ments in Venezuela. 

Why, for years you have heard the cry that we must conserve 
our oil in this country, and the Congress has been, from year to 
year, appropriating money to the Bureau of Mines to test out 
the shales of Colorado to see how much oil there is there. 

Why, bless your life, the production of oil has been increasing 
in the United States just as steadily as the demand has been 
increasing. There never has been a time when the curve was 
not going upward, and oil has been produced in this country 
and is now being produced where it was never dreamed it 
would be produced. So, gentlemen, it is a wild theory that we 
have got to conserve oil. 

Why have these big companies been glad to hear the doctrine 
of conservation? Because while we are conserving the oil in 
the 20 States of the United States that produce oil, they can 
go down here to Venezuela and South America—and there are 
untold possibilities in South America—and bring in their 
cheap oil. 

This does two things. It cuts the price of the oil at the well 
where we produce it, whether it is in Michigan or Oklahoma, 
to meet the price of the cheap oil they bring in from Venezuela 
or Mexico; and what is the result? They do not cut the price 
of gasoline, You can just bear that in mind. They cut the 
price of crude oil, but they never cut the price of gasoline. 

It is estimated that while we are trying conservation, which 
is without any rime or reason, the major oil companies of the 
world, including those of the United States, Great Britain, and 
Holland, are spending $100,000,000 in Venezuela. The sad part 
of it is that there is evidence of a world-wide agreement, a 
cartel, by which these corporations are to go out and arrange 
the price all over the world. Although the big companies are 
buyers of the United States crude, on the plea of increased 
production of crude in the United States, they have from time 
to time cut the price, but at no time has there been any evi- 
dence of any cut in the price of the gasoline sold in the great 
cities of the United States and throughout the Atlantic 
seaboard, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. There is a difference in the 
price of gasoline sold in the city of New York. At the present 
time there is quite a war on there between the Standard, the 
Shell, and the Richfield. There is very active competition and 
they are cutting the price. There are different prices for dif- 
ferent gasolines. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; but that is a temporary price, and 
when some fellow they want to put out of business is put out, 
they will put the price back. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not 
think this conservation plan has not only paralyzed the oil 
business in the way of development by the little men, but has 
had a great deal to do with the stagnation of business in the 
oil country? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Absolutely. The gentleman is right and 
I thank him for his contribution. 

Mr. PALMER. In the gentleman’s judgment, if there is any 
class entitled to a tariff to protect them, is it not the oil men? 

Mr. McKEOWN. There is no question about that. 

Mr, PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I invite the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that the New York Times of to-day discloses the fact that 
in Brockton, Mass., a few days ago the district attorney got 
the grand jury to return bills of indictment against the Standard, 
the Texas, and several other companies for destroying competi- 
tion in that city, under a pretense and claim that they were 
selling different kinds of gasoline at a different price. They 
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analyzed the gasoline and discovered it was all the same gaso- 
line and the grand jury thereupon returned bills of indictment. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I thank the gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield for one more 
question? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield. 

Mr. PALMER, In the gentlemian’s judgment, what would be 
an adequate tariff to protect the oil industry in the oil fields 
of his country? 

Mr. McKBHOWN. My answer to that would be the difference 
between what it costs to produce the oil in this country and 
what it would cost to put it on our shores from a foreign 
country, which would be $1 a barrel. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. McKROWN, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. As I understand, the gentleman is in 
favor of a tariff for domestic oil? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am in favor of a tariff on imported oil; yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not want to be critical of the gentle- 
man’s argument, but I wondered if that would not have a 
tendency to increase the price that the people pay for gasoline? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I think I can satisfy the gentleman that 
that will make no difference at all. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What I want is for the gentleman to 
show us some way how to get gasoline cheaper. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I think I can show the gentleman. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. That would be 100 per cent 
tariff, because the price is $2 a barrel and the normal domestic 
price is $1.02. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The cost price in the United States is $2.46. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York, That is due to the competition 
of foreign oil. 

Mr. McKEOWN. This foreign oil costs 75 cents delivered at 
our coast. There is no evidence that there has ever been any 
cut in the price of gasoline, although they say that they cut the 
price of crude oil; and they not only cut the price of crude oil 
but they add insult to injury by importing 100,000,000 barrels 
of foreign oil and destroy domestic production, 

It is apparent that there is a world-wide oil cartel, otherwise 
these big companies would be willing to stop the importation 
of Venezuelan oil. They are apparently willing that the Royal 
Duteh Shell, the largest foreign oil company in the world, one- 
half of whose stock is owned by the British Government—they 
are willing to have them come in and sell the bulk of their 
gasoline to the American people when 50 cents of every dollar 
of profit that they make goes into the hands of the British Gov- 
ernment. You are taxing the American people to support the 
British Government, in an indirect way. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I only know the situation in 
New York. Everybody knows that there is a violent war on 
between the Standard Oil of New Jersey and the Dutch Shell; 
that is obvious by the way they are going on there. The prices 
are different. ‘They are fighting each other. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Oh, I know how they fight; they are old 
offenders in the fighting business. Having got their competitors 
where they can not do anything they make it up when they raise 
the price. I say there is some agreement between the Standard 
and the Dutch Shell. 

There is no justification in taxing the American people when 
50 cents of every dollar profit goes to the British Government. 
I do not see how you are going to stand for that proposition. 
The Shell has authorized an increase from 173,000 barrels 
refinery capacity to 250,000 barrels capacity in Venezuela, the 
buik of which comes to this country, It looks to me as if it 
was hard enough for the American taxpayers to support their 
own Government without paying toll to some foreign country. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am very much interested in what the 
gentleman is saying. Ordinarily, I would favor looking out for 
the American citizen. But I wonder how you are going to do 
that and stili give us a lower price on gasoline and oil. 

Mr. McKEOWN. If the gentleman will have patience with 
me, I will show him, 

Mr, ABERNETHY. I am willing to be patient. 

Mr. MoKEOWN, This foreign, British-owned company can 
produce oil in Venezuela at a cost of from 11 to 18 cents a bar- 
rel. The native laborers are paid a dollar a day in American 
money. The drillers get $400 a month, room, and board. They 
buy all of their machinery and pipe in an unprotected market. 
A majority of it comes from Belgium and Germany: Our people 
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in this country buy all of our steel supplies and our thousands 
and thousands of dollars worth of steel in this country and 
contribute a tariff to this industry. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I wish the gentleman would make it clear 
that the independent companies are not importers of oil from 
Venezuela; that it is confined exclusively to these large com- 
panies, 

Mr. McKEOWN. 
me of that. 

Mr. HASTINGS, And another thing I want to make clear is, 
that if the amount of oil and refined products be curtailed, still 
there would be no depreciation in the oil industry in the United 
States if the entire domestic market were given to the pro- 
ducers in this country. 

Mr. McKEOWN. ‘There would be no depreciation and there 
would be no shortage; there would be plenty of oil and no rea- 
son to raise the present price of gasoline. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr, CROWTHER. Is it true that one of the largest import- 
ing corporations is really an alien corporation? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I just stated that the Royal Dutch Shell 
Co. is owned by the British Government, to the extent of one- 
half, and that half of every dollar profit in this country goes to 
the British Government. They bring in that cheap oil and oil 
products to this country to compete, not against the big oil 
companies that retail the gasoline, but they lower the price of 
the crude oil that the little independents make and produce in 
this country, In the midcontinent field it costs $1.70 per barrel, 
made up of the following items: Lifting expense, which is the 
expense to bring the oil from the well to the top of the ground, 
57 cents a barrel; overhead, 20 cents; general expense of leases, 
70 cents; depreciation of machinery, 23 cents; pipe line to the 
Atlantic coast, 76 cents; making the total cost of the oil $2.46 
delivered on the Atlantic seaboard, while they are now being 
paid $1.20 a barrel for the oil. That is the situation. They 
are receiving $1.20 a barrel for oil that costs $2.40 to be put 
on the Atlantic seaboard. The Venezuelan oil costs 40 cents a 
barrel to deliver to the deep-water terminal, and then it costs 
35 cents from there to the Atlantic seaboard, making a total cost 
of 75 cents, as against $2.46 in the flelds of Oklahoma and the 
Middie West. y 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Is there any truth in the assertion made 
during the hearing and by some of the people who have been 
writing to us that this will not in the last analysis be beneficial 
to the independent small operators; that the reason for this 
price fixing, and so forth, is because the big companies own the 
refineries and the little fellows must be compelled to sell oil to 
them eventually? Is there any truth in that statement? 

Mr. McKEOWN. No. The story goes in this way: The big 
fellows let the little fellow take the chance of finding oil, of 
doing the wild-catting. If anyone loses money, well and good. 
They do not take any chances. When the little fellow finds oil, 
then they rush in and take over the situation, and if this tariff 
is not put on, this importation is not stopped, the little inde- 
pendent fellow, the little fellow that is helping you now hold 
your price down to as low as it is, will be wiped out of the pic- 
ture and you will have the world cartel fix the prices, and they 
will fix it for all time. 

Does the American consumer get any advantage in the lower 
price of gasoline? He does not get any advantage at the present 
time, Let us see what he gets, Although the crude price has 
been cut from $2.04 in February, 1926, to $1.20 in February, 
1929, yet the price of gasoline at the service station, including 
the Dutch Shell in 52 large cities in the United States, less the 
gasoline tax, in February, 1926, averaged 18.9 cents a gallon, and 
in February, 1929, 18.39. It is higher than it was before they 
cut it, and I can give you an illustration. For the benefit of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor] I will give him the 
prices as compared with New York, to show whether there is any 
change. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. In that period there has been 
a lot of fluctuation. The price has been down to 12 cents and 
16 cents. 

Mr. McKEOWN. 


Yes; I am glad the gentleman reminded 


I am talking about the average price. 
There has been fluctuation in price all over the United States. 


We have 52 cities. In Washington City the price is 18 cents. 
Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 
Mr. McKEOWN. Yes, 
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Mr. EATON of Colorado. Is it the gentleman’s contention 
that this is caused by competition between the Shell Co. and the 
Standard Co., or by agreement between the Shell Co. and the 
Standard Co.? 

Mr. McKEOWN. My contention is that they have a perfect 
agreement. They have the territory laid out. The Shell op- 
erates in the United States and the Standard operates, and these 
companies go into their territories, and they have an agreement, 
because otherwise there would be no reason why the Standard 
permits the Shell to come in here and bring this cheap gasoline 
from Venezuela and put it on the market, but the Shell puts it 
on the market at the same price that they get here. The Shell 
will not cut the price. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN, Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. Does not the gentleman believe that this 
cheap price is due to the fact that the foreigner sends in such a 
great supply at such a reduced price that he simply puts our men 
out of the field? 

Mr. McKBEOWN. They can drive them out by the price. 

Mr. PALMER. They can not keep up with them if they do 
not get protection; it will destroy them. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Absolutely. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there in that connection? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not understand that anybody hap- 
pens to be getting a cheap price of gasoline, 

Mr. McKEOWN. ‘That is not the case. It is the cheap price 
of crude oil that I am talking about. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is there a deficit of crude oil? Can the 
gentleman work out a plan by which you can get a fair price 
for gasoline? That is what we are interested in. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The price of gasoline at the filling station 
has not been cut by putting in effect improved methods. Now- 
adays we are able to take more gasoline out of a barrel of oil 
than was possible heretofore. That fact of itself ought to have 
reduced the price of gasoline, but it did not do it. These com- 
panies bring in the foreign oil in order to use that as a lever 
to force down the price of crude oil to the little operators in 
the field, and then they squeeze the consumer, the foreign 
business is included, and they maintain the price of gasoline 
here. The consumer does not get any advantage of the great 
quantities of crude oil coming in, but if we put on a tax to 


stop the crude, the thing I have in mind is whether that will 
augment the price of gasoline to you. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. If they stop this crude oil we will have 
plenty of crude oil here, and it stands to reason that even if 
they were to raise the price to $2.04 that will not have that 
effect. But you say, “ Will they do it?” Are you willing to 
permit them to put out of business forever the independent 
operators now in business in this country who are the only 
ones that are holding back those great combinations and big 
oil companies from absolutely dictating and dominating every- 
thing? The only reason why they do not charge 25 cents is 
because of the little independents. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. 
man yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr, O'CONNOR of New York. Can the gentleman explain 
why the price of gasoline in New York City was 23, and 24, and 
25 cents? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. They do that in spite of the fact 
that domestically we increased our preduction to a billion bar- 
rels, which is the most ever produced in the country, and our 
production has equaled the demand; and if they charge the 
gentleman’s people 28 cents in New York City at any time 
while they pay our fellows $1.20 for the crude they are simply 
squeezing the people of New York. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Why do the independents also 
increase the price? 

Mr. MCKBOWN. ‘Those are the big ones. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. No; many of the refiners do 
that. 

Mr. McKEOWN. If they charge 18 cents, they still make a 
profit. They are still paying dividends. But there are no real 
independents. Does the gentleman know of any independent 
companies? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Oh, yes; I do; several of 
them. 

Mr. McKEOWN. ‘There are a lot of so-called independent 
companies who are parading themselves around as “ independ- 
ent” companies, but the stock is held on Wall Street. 

Let me read you the retail gasoline prices in representative 
cities of the world as of September 30, 1929. I read: 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
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Retail gasoline prices in representative cities of the world as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1929 


American 


Countr 
y money 


City 


Cents per 


-| Buenos Aires 
Sydney 
Bogota. 

-| Habana.. 
ce A 

-| Munich 
Genoa_....... 

-| Vera Cruz... 

-| London 


Argentina 
Australia t.. 
Colombia. 
Cuba... 
France... 
Germany. 
Italy 
Mexico... 
England !. 
Venezuela. 


RRA BEARS oe cn E cen E: ashington, D. C. 


1 Price per imperial gallon which is approximately equivalent to 1.2 U. 8. gallons. 
Nore.—Authority, Department of Commerce. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman must not think I am 
trying to heckle him. But in other countries I understand the 
price is higher, and how does he expect now to increase the 
price for domestic companies and at the same time reduce the 
price of gasoline unless you do away with some of these com- 
binations? How can you increase the price and still lower the 
price? That is the question. 

Mr. McKEOWN. If you do not stop this inflow of foreign 
oil, then every independent operator who to-day receives $1.20 
a barrel for his oil goes out of business. 

Let me call your attention to another fact: Irrespective of 
the price of gasoline to the consumer, if you do not stop the 
importation of this foreign oil, you are going to lose 300,000 
little wells in this country that have a daily production of 
500,000 barrels of oil. You haye them in Pennsylvania and in 
Ohio and in West Virginia and all the oil States. In order to 
keep these little wells going an arbitrary price is fixed on the 
oil in certain old States to give them a market price, That 
is true of Pennsylvania and West Virginia oil. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If one of these small wells gets water in 
it, that oil is destroyed, and another drilling will be required. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. Whenever the oil has gotten down to 
the cheap price it brings now, these men who own the little 
wells that have produced for 10 or 15 years will produce 
indefinitely a few barrels per day, provided you pump the wells 
at regular interyals. If you do not pump the wells, the water 
will get into them, and when the water gets in they will be 
gone forever. 

If you do not stop the inflow of this enormous quantity of 
Venezuelan oil into this country you are going to lose those 
500,000 barrels, which are the backbone of the production. The 
oil will at first flow from water pressure or gas pressure, but 
when that quits, then you have got to pump it, and when you get 
to pumping it your expense commences; you pump it and it be- 
comes a settled production, and that is the backbone of the great 
oil production of this country to-day. This idea that a flowing 
well is a great thing is not the main backbone, and I say that 
if you do not stop the importation of this oil by putting a pro- 
tective tariff on it these 300,000 wells in the United States will 
be taken off the map and they will not be coming back, 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Can the gentleman tell us what it 
costs per barrel to produce the oil from these 300,000 oil weils? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I can not give the figures exactly, The gen- 
tleman is better informed than I am on that matter and knows 
much more about the small wells, 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. It is about $1 a barrel, is it not? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Then, what is it per barrel that the 
imported oil costs in its production? 

Mr. McKEOWN. It costs 18 cents. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Per barrel? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Then, as I understand it, the bring- 
ing into this country of the Venezuelan-produced oil that costs 
15 or 20 cents per barrel brings that oil into competition with 
oil that in the United States costs $1 per barrel to produce? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; there is no question abont that. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. If that is continued, it is the con- 
tention of the gentleman that the producers operating small 
wells will have to go out of business? 

Mr. McKEOWN. ‘They will have to go out of business and go 
out of business to stay. They will not come back again. If 


For the 300,000 wells? 


'1930 


they go out of business there will not be any coming back; 
they can not pump it back and they can not drill it back. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. The independent refineries through- 
out the United States purchase their supply of crude oil from 
the independent producers? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. ~ 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. If the independent producer who 
supplies the independent refineries throughout the country is 
put out of business, what will become of the independent re- 
fineries? 

Mr. McKEOWN. ‘They will go out of business. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Then the five or six mammoth 
companies that own the big pipe lines and the transporting com- 
panies from the South American oil fields will have the exclusive 
oil business of the United States? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; and they will have the situation just 
as they want it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And, of course, that will enable them to 
raise the price of gasoline to the consumer? 

Mr. MoKEOWN. Yes. They have been at that game for a 
long time and they know how to operate it. They can put an 
independent retail station out of business by cutting prices and 
then make it back in a few weeks, They are very apt at that 
sort of business. 

Now, here is an advertisement of the Shell Co. This adver- 
tisement is now being published in many of the papers of the 
country. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. In what paper did that advertisement 
appear? 

Mr. McKEOWN. This appeared in the Washington Star of 
Monday, February 24. This shows how much they are adver- 
tising and what they are doing. Now, this conservation doc- 
trine is a mere snare and delusion. Our supply of oil in this 
country is sufficient for many years to come, and the big boys 
are tickled to death to hear our highbrows talking about the 
conservation of oil in the United States. They are going to 
Venezuela, and let me show you some of the gigantic operations 
they are carrying on in South America. The Creole Petroleum 
Corporation, which is owned by the Standard of New Jersey, 
has leased 7,071,000 acres in Venezuela. The Pan-American 
and the Lago Oil & Transportation Co., which is the Standard 
of Indiana, has 3,100,000 aeres. The Gulf Oil Co., which is Mr. 


Mellon’s corporation, owns 108,000 acres. The Sinclair Co. owns 
1,001,000 acres. The Pantapee Oil Co. has title in fee to 3,354,- 
604 acres, and of this amount 1,599,936 acres have been trans- 
ferred to the Union Oil Co., the Texas Co., and their subsidiaries. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman’s time may be extended 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKEOWN. There are many other companies that I 
have not the time to mention. Here is what you are going to 
do. You are going to let this oil come into this country until 
you destroy the backbone of the oil industry of America by 
destroying 300,000 small wells that produce 500,000 barrels a 
day. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The company that is advertising, I 
believe, the Dutch Shell, is a British-owned corporation, is it 
not? 

Mr. MCKEOWN. Yes; they own half the stock, 50 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The British Government owns more 
than half the steck? And it is practically a British-owned con- 
cern all the way through? 

Mr. McKEOWN. There are American owners also, 
American subsidiaries. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. 

Mr. MOKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Is it a fact that the Dutch Shell 
imported 20,000,000 barrels of crude oil during the past year, 
which was approximately one-fourth the total amount imported? 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is my understanding. 

Mr, HASTINGS. And will the gentleman emphasize the fact 
that only a small portion of the holdings of these companies 
in Venezuela have been developed? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; a very small part. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Something like 8 or 10 miles? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. And these fields are the richest oil- 
producing fields in the world. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And they are, therefore, capable of unlim- 
ited development? 

Mr. McKEOWN. They are capable of unlimited develop- 
ment for a long time to come, 


The time of the gentleman from 


Will the gentleman yield? 


and 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HASTINGS. And the importations largely increased last 
year, and they are still increasing? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; they increased 3314 per cent. 

Mr, O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I have heard it stated many 
times that the Dutch Shell Co, is 50 per cent British owned, 
and I want to get the Recorp clear, as I am only interested in 
the consumers of New York. The Shell Co. is operating in New 
York as a domestie corporation and is operating in California, 
as I understand, as a domestic corporation, issuing American 
securities bought by the American public. 

Mr, McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Now, it may be theoretically 
true, I do not know what the facts are, that these American 
companies are owned by a parent company. I do not know that 
that is the fact, but I do know that Americans are furnishing 
the capital and buying the securities of these American Shell 
companies. 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is true. They came here and operate 
in the State of Oklahoma. It was a fine, profitable property, 
and has paid its American owners handsomely. 

The oil producers of this country pay the highest wages. Our 
oil people pay the highest wages of any industry. We have the 
highest class of workmen and we have such satisfactory work- 
men and they are so well satisfied that they have never thought 
of unionizing. Our oil men throw their individuality into their 
business. They go out to the fields and they know their men 
personally. They have a loyal set of men. But what is the 
situation now? You find this industry paralyzed. The indus- 
try shut down and every store, every farmer, every working- 
man, every man in that field is facing a crisis right now. They 
have shut down their oil wells and have lost thousands upon 
thousands of dollars in their effort to go along with these peo- 
ple, and these people agreed with them, that they would enter 
into the conservation program, they would hold up the prices, 
but they cut the price on crude oil. That is the kind of treat- 
ment they got. 

Now, it is in the interest of the American consumer to see 
that this situation is stopped. [Applause.] It is in the interest 
of the American consumer to see that we do something in this 
matter. Unless a tariff of $1 per barrel is put on, the inde- 
pendent producer is gone. He is going to disappear from 
the prairies of the midcontinent field, just like the buffalo dis- 
appeared from those prairies 50 years ago, and he will go just 
like the buffalo—he will go with his hide skinned and his bones 
left to bleach there for the balance of time. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ANDRESEN). Under the 
order of the House, the Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD] for 30 minutes. 


CANAL ACROSS SOUTH GEORGIA AND NORTH FLORIDA 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentle- 
men of the House, there is every reason for a canal across 
south Georgia and north Florida, and I believe it will be con- 
structed in the near future. I know of nothing in a legislative 
way, with the exception of genuine farm relief legislation that 
would prove so beneficial to my people. For several years I have 
put my best efforts on the farm-relief legislation and the canal 
proposal. I fully realized during the last administration there 
was no chance to enact a canal bill at that time. I believe, 
though, that now the time is here for action. I am convinced 
this canal will be built in the near future; I am not sure, 
though, just where. 

When a highway or a railroad is to be built, the question 
arises as to the route. So it is with a canal. This is primarily 
a question to be answered by the engineers and can only be 
determined by proper surveys. I am glad these are to be made 
so this all-important question can be properly settled. When 
this is done the first important step will have been taken. 

Soon after I came to Congress I introduced a bill for a survey 
to determine the practicability of joining the Flint and Ocmul- 
gee Rivers by a barge line, thus making a water transportation 
line from the ocean to the Gulf. At that time I made several 
speeches on the subject setting forth my views. Some people 
criticized me and urged I was fighting south Georgia on the 
canal project. Let us see if I was. If the barge line was con- 
structed along the route then proposed by me, it would touch 
broadside or cross at least 17 south Georgia counties, including 
Glynn, Wayne, Appling, Jeff Davis, Coffee, and Irwin Counties 
in my district, would pass through the very heart of south 
Georgia and become a most valuable asset to the entire State. 
Anyone who will study the map will see the feasibility and im- 
portance of the route first suggested by me and of many other 
routes which are to be studied. All I have sought is a study of 
every possible practical route and in the end the selection of 
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the best route. This is a proposition of nation-wide importance, 
and I am only human when I hope that the best route will be 
located where it will benefit the largest possible number of my 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, some time ago I put a plat and some remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD indicating several routes I wanted 
considered and only a few days ago I introduced a bill sug- 
gesting several other routes I also wish to be studied. 

I now wish to discuss these new proposals for the benefit of 
the House and to indieate why I desire these surveys. I shall 
not now discuss those routes in my recent bill which are identi- 
cal with those in my former bili and which are covered by plat 
put in the Recorp some time ago. Of the new proposals let me 
first discuss route (b), which is as follows: 

Westward along either the St, Marys or Satilla River to a point to 
be selected on either near Folkston, Ga.; thence in a westerly course 
along the most practical route near or via Valdosta, Quitman, Thomas- 
yille, Cairo, and Bainbridge, Ga., to the Flint River. 


This route would be just as valuable to Georgia counties 
touching the St. Marys River as any other route, and would 
cross, in addition, counties in south Georgia, as follows: Ware, 
Clinch, Echols, Lowndes, Brooks, Thomas, Grady, and Decatur. 
This route would run east and west, and is the shortest dis- 
tance between the navigable waters of the St. Marys and Satilla 
Rivers and the navigable waters flowing into the splendid har- 
bor on the Gulf; at the mouth of the Apalachicola River. I 
honestly believe this route is better, from every standpoint, 
than many of the other routes that have been suggested, 

What is wrong with my asking for a study of this route, and 
who in the cities of Valdosta, Quitman, or Thomasville, or the 
other territory along this route will be very mad if this canal, 
connecting up one of the greatest waterways of the Nation, is 
constructed by their front gate? I am sure I would be happy 
for this route to be used, 

Now, let us consider route (c), as follows: 

Westward via the Satilla River to a point on said river as far north 
as the northernmost part of the Okefenokee Swamp, thence In a westerly 
direction near or via Homerville, Du Pont, Lakeland, Hahira, Coolidge, 
Gchlochnee, and Bainbridge, Ga., to Flint River. 


This is one of the most interesting routes yet suggested. 
Either the St. Marys or Satilla Rivers or both would be the 
eastern terminus, The canal would run either through the 
northern part of, or just north of, the Okefenokee Swamp and 
thence westward to the navigable waters of the Flint River. 
It would pass near or by St. Marys, Woodbine, Folkston, Homer- 
ville, Du Pont, Stockton, Lakeland, Hahira, Coolidge, Ochloch- 
nee, and Bainbridge, Ga. It would be so close to Waycross, 
Valdosta, Quitman, Nashville, Ray City, Adel, Sparks, Hahira, 
Moultrie, and Thomasville as to greatly reduce their freight 
rates and be as beneficial as if it passed within their corporate 
limits. 

It might be found best to follow the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railway after reaching it at or near Homerville. Then, again, 
if it should run due west after getting past the swamp, it would 
probably cross the railroad at or near Du Pont, going near Lake- 
land, Hahira, and so forth. This route has a sentimental ap- 
peal to me, as it would pass through the section where I was 
born and reared, where I taught country school, and where 
most of my relatives live. Of course I know this will have 
nothing to do with the selection of the route. One great ad- 
rantage of this ronte is its level surface and the ease with 
which an abundance of water can be obtained, both by seepage 
and from small streams, ponds, bays, and creeks, I am sure 
a survey of this route will establish many reasons for its 
adoption. Practically all the streams entering the Okefenokee 
Swamp are from the north, and would be crossed by this route, 
thus utilizing their waters for canal purposes before they 
enter the swamp. 

Then, again, this canal would be a valuable adjunct in connec- 
tion with the drainage of much valuable land in a half dozen 
south Georgia counties. I am asking for this route to be sur- 
veyed and stand on its merits. I want the best route to be 
selected, and I shall be for that route wherever it may be. 

Much has been said about the Gilmore survey, which was 
authorized when I was 6 months old and was made while I 
was yet a baby; and many people believe that survey is author- 
ity for the idea that there is only one practical route for the 
canal and that is by tieing together the St. Marys River and 
the Suwanee River, and thus utilizing the St. Marys into the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Suwanee into the Gulf. It is urged 
that the canal is practically ready for use by means of these 
rivers, and that with a little work vessels can sail up the 
St. Marys, into and through the Okefenokee, into the Suwanee, 
and thence along ths Suwanee to the Gulf of Mexico. This is 
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all a mistake, for three reasons: First, no one has eyer sug- 
gested using the St. Marys River any farther than near Folks- 
ton, Ga, This is only about one-third of the length of the 
river from the Atlantic Ocean to the Okefenokee Swamp. The 
other two-thirds of the river is entirely too crooked, does not 
run in the right direction, would require yery expensive devel- 
opment, and would make the total length of the canal too 
great. It will be seen by reference to the map that the St. 
Marys River leayes the Okefenokee in a channel going in a 
southerly direction and does not change its course until it is 
almost as far south as Jacksonville, Fla.; then it flows east for 
some distance toward Jacksonville and the mouth of the St. 
Johns Riyer, but before reaching the St. Johns River it changes 
its course northward, and after flowing nearly to Folkston it 
again changes and flows eastward into the Atlantic Ocean. 
Thus it is that neither General Gilmore nor anyone else familiar 
with this river ever advocated using any part of the river for 
a canal, except the splendid stretch from the ocean to the big 
bend near Folkston, Ga. * 

A second physical fact not generally known is that the 
Okefenokee Swamp is higher than the surrounding country and 
is the highest land covered by the Gilmore survey between the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. z 

In the case of a sea-level canal the deepest excavations would 
be in the Okefenokee Swamp and in the case of a barge line 
the vessels would have to be lifted by locks in order to get them 
high enough to enter the swamp level and would have to be 
lowered by locks in order to get them back te the lower levels 
between the swamp and the end of the canal, 

A third reason why these two rivers will not be tied together 
and each utilized in whole as parts of the channel of a canal 
is in the fact that the Suwanee River is too crooked, does not 
run in the right direction, empties into the Gulf too far south 
and neither Gilmore nor any other one else, giving careful study 
to the geography of the country, has ever advocated such a use 
for barge purposes. 

The sea level canal route recommended by Gilmore, only 
crosses the Suwanee once but does not follow its channel. The 
barge line recommended by Gilmore only crosses the Suwanne 
in or near the edge of the swamp and does not again touch the 
Suwanee River. 

It will be seen by an inspection of the map attached to the 
Gilmore report that the barge line recommended by him is 
identical with the barge line suggested by me from the St. 
Marys River via Valdosta and Quitman, ete. to the Flint 
River, except that the Gilmore route after reaching the western 
edge of the Okefenokee Swamp changes to a southwesterly 
direction going into Florida and to St, Marks, whereas my route 
could continue westward via Valdosta, Quitman, and Thomas- 
ville to the Flint River near Bainbridge, 

My route is much shorter, would serve the same cities in 
Georgia as the Gilmore route and in addition cross seyeral other 
splendid south Georgia counties. 

Few people realize the fact that the barge line recommended 
by Gilmore proceeds from the Atlantic Ocean directly toward 
Valdosta nearly two-thirds of the distance to Valdosta before 
changing its course and that the route by Valdosta suggested 
by me would be across level land where a canal can be easily 
constructed, with abundant water supply; whereas the St. 
Marks route is a longer course into and through Florida where 
the terrain is not so level, where the surface is ofttimes under- 
laid with limestone and difficult to excavate and where there 
is serious question- about a canal holding water on account of 
lime sinks and subterranean channels, 

General Gilmore in his report quotes Lieutenant Smith, of 
the United States Army, who studied the Florida route in 1855, 
as saying: 
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The rotten limestone is said to be easily excavated when first uncoy- 
ered and to harden by exposure to the air. Its thickness is unknown. 
It probably rests upon (if it is not formed from) the coral beds which 
underlie a great portion of the peninsula. Its impermeability and fit- 
ness to form the bottom and slopes of a canal are, to say the least, 
doubtful, The reports refer to it as porous and easily permeable to 
water. The water absorbed by the soil appears to pass off in great part 
aboye the limestone, yet the smaller rivers not infrequently sink in it 
and flow through subterranean passages. 


General Gilmore further says: 

Along the Gulf shores toward St, Marks the limestone is not more 
than 5 to 15 feet below the surface of the ground. 

Again General Gilmore says: 


While the upper stratum of the peninsula is generally sandy on both 
sides of the Piorida ridge, to a depth of at least 5 or G feet, the sub- 
stratum is not the same on both sides. On the eastern it is clay mixed 
with a great deal of sand; but on the western side it is throughout a 
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kind of stratified rotten limestone, presenting frequent outcrops on the 
surface, in many places undermined by streams which sink abruptly 
and force their way through the cavernous parts of the mass, to resume, 
at some distance away, their natural course upon the surface. 


In this connection let me state that General Gilmore in speak- 
ing of the sand and clay found in south Georgia and north Flor- 
ida says: 

The sand is mixed with sufficient clay to render it water-tight when 
puddled. 


Again he says: 


The clay is firm, tough, and impervious to water. bed 


If the Gilmore survey did not change its course near the west- 
ern edge of the Okefenokee Swamp, but continued due west as it 
proceeds through the swamp near the northern end of Billies 
Island, it would pass about 6 miles north of Fargo, Ga., about 
10 or 12 miles south of Homerville, Ga., getting nearer the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railway all the while and probably reaching 
it near Naylor, Ga., and then proceeding westward to the Flint 
River and the harbor at the mouth of the Apalachicola River. 

I can not understand why Georgia people should criticize me 
for seeking this survey. I have also been criticized for urging 
a survey to determine the feasibility of using the Satilla River 
as the eastern terminus of the canal. 

I am again ready to cite the Gilmore survey as one of my 
authorities for asking a survey of this route. From the Gilmore 
report, as contained in Senate committee print, Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, second session, page 31, I quote as follows: 


It is not certain from the information gained that the St. Marys River 
is superior to the Satilla for purposes of improvement for ship naviga- 
tion. At a point 27 miles from Cumberland Sound they are only 434 
miles apart, and it may be deemed best to make a canal connection 
across this neck and use the Satilla. Both these streams require to be 
carefully examined. 


This citation is in support of various routes suggested by me 
in which the Satilla River would be the outlet to the Atlantic 
Ocean. As suggested, it may be best to use both the St. Marys 
and the Satilla Rivers as eastern terminii. 

I wish to quote again from the Gilmore report, and from the 
same page just named, as follows: 

An examination should also be made of the Gulf coast in order that 
the best site for an artificial harbor may be selected, although there is 
probably not much choice in this respect at or near the terminus of the 
shortest canal line. viet 


Gilmore was right about harbor facilities, and it is now settled 
that any barge line adopted and built must use St. Georges 
Sound at the mouth of the Apalachicola River as the western or 
Gulf terminus. 

Every route suggested by me is recommended with the view of 
endeavoring to find the best route from the Atlantic Ocean to 
this excellent and only available harbor. 

It is so easy for us to get an erroneous idea about directions 
and distances. Very few people realize that Valdosta, Quitman, 
and Thomasville are all on or very near a direct line from the 
navigable waters of St. Marys River to the nearest navigable 
waters—the Flint River—entering the splendid harbor at the 
mouth of the Apalachicola River, which all concede must be 
the western or Gulf terminus of this cross-country barge canal. 
Very few people realize that the mouth of the Satilla River at 
St. Andrews Sound, Du Pont, and Hahira, Ga., are all on a 
line running due east and west, and yet the thirty-first parallel 
of north latitude runs through all three of these points and con- 
tinues westward near the northern boundary of Lowndes, Brooks, 
and Thomas Counties, in Georgia. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish every person in Georgia who is inter- 
ested in this canal would study The map placed in the Rxcorp 
by me and also his State map and realize the pretty combina- 
tions of rivers and terrain that enter into the selection of this 
canal route. I know very little about surveying, but I want those 
who do know to solve this problem. 

I shall not at this time discuss the other routes proposed by 
my recent bill, as they are either discussed and presented in my 
map and remarks put in the Recorp some time ago, or they are 
extensions of those routes. In other words, some of the routes 
first suggested by me use either the Aucilla or Ochlochnee Rivers 
as a means of entering the Gulf. My last bill would extend all 
these routes to the Flint River. I am not abandoning any route, 
I am asking for a survey of the entire field, including every route 
suggested by me and ail other routes that the engineers may 
deem advisable. 

Without discussing at this time, I will merely read the other 
routes as set out in my bill that are extensions of routes previ- 
ously proposed by me. Here they are: 
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(d) Westward from Brunswick Harbor along Turtle River as far as 
practicable, thence to the Satilla River at or near the eastern corner of 
Pierce County, Ga., thence along the Satilla River to a point on said 
river near Pearson, Ga., thence in a westerly direction along the most 
practical route near or via Nashville, Sparks, Adel, and Moultrie to the 
Flint River. 

(e) From a point on the Satilla River at or near Waycross, Ga., 
along the Atlantic Coast Line Railway to the Aucilla River at or near 
Quitman, Ga. 

(f) From the Satilla River at or near Pearson, Ga., via or near 
Nashville, Sparks, and Adel to the Ochlochnee River at or near Moul- 
trie, Ga. 

(g) From the Ocmulgee River at or near northwest corner of Coffee 
County via or near Ocilla, Irwinville, Tifton, Ty Ty, and Bridgeboro 
to Flint River at or near Baconton, Ga. 


Many people have suggested to me that the last route, just 
mentioned, is impractical as there would not be sufficient water 
supply for the higher levels of the canal. Of course, if the 
canal should be constructed on a level with the rivers to be con- 
nected or with some of the larger streams and rivers it crosses, 
there would be an abundance of water. Then, again, there 
could probably be enough water impounded in some stream or 
water basin on the upper level to amply supply the canal. 
There is still another sure method of securing all necessary 
water and that is by constructing either a siphon or diversion 
canal from some place upstream on either the Ocmulgee or 
Flint Rivers, by beginning at some place sufficiently higher 
than the highest point on the canal and bring sufficient river 
water to the highest leyel of the canal. Thus it is I have abso- 
lutely no apprehensions along this line. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been most anxious all the while to as- 
certain the very best location for this proposed canal across 
south Georgia and north Florida. I have consistently and con- 
scientiously sought a survey to settle this question. Even 
though I haye been misunderstood, I have fought on for a 
study of the whole field so as to determine just where the 
canal should be constructed. When the last river and harbor 
bill was under consideration I considered seeking a definite au- 
thorization of several surveys with the view of determining the 
relative feasibility of each. I found that a general authoriza- 
tion of a survey from Cumberland Sound to the Gulf of Mexico 
could be obtained without a fight and the incident complica- 
tions and that if I sought a definite authorization for sur- 
veys of several routes complications might arise and we might 
lose even a general authorization. I had some fear that the 
general authorization, coming as it did in connection with the 
intracoastal canal, might be construed to authorize the survey 
only along the coast and hence around Florida. 

I discussed this angle of the authorization with the gentile- 
man from Florida [Mr. Green], and we decided that the item 
would secure the survey of an overland route. This discus- 
sion was by private conversation on the floor of the House 
while the river and harbor bill was being considered and before 
this item was reached. At that time each of us was sure the 
item then being included in the river and harbor bill would 
authorize the survey of the more direct routes. I was-anxious 
for the authorization to be construed as sufficient to cover all 
routes through Georgia as far north as the one suggested to 
connect the Ocmulgee River with the Flint River just south of 
Macon. I am glad the construction so much desired by me has 
been held fully justified under the Cumberland Sound-Gulf of 
Mexico provision. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I will gladly yield to my good 
friend. 

Mr. GREEN. I recall our discussion of this survey just before 
the item was reached in the bill, and I am glad it has been con- 
strued to authorize a survey of all routes in north Florida and 
south Georgia. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I am glad we are in thorough 
accord on the matter and I feel that this is a problem for the 
engineers. 

Mr. Speaker, all inrportant legislation is the result of com- 
promise. We all gain and we all lose. A Member gains by 
getting his idea, amendment, or bill inserted in the general bill 
that passes; but the effect of his victory is lessened by the 
insertion of proposals of others with contrary or additional 
desires and views, 

So it was with my colleague from Florida [Mr. GREEN] and 
myself when the provision for. a survey from Cumberland 
Sound to the Gulf was inserted in the last river and harbor 
bill. Mr. GREEN was seeking the survey of routes, all of which, 
or the principal part of which, are in his district in Florida, 
and I was seeking the survey of every possible route through 
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or bordering on my district. The result was the insertion in the 
river and harbor bill of a provision authorizing a survey of all 
routes. In this way all our bills passed, for we secured the 
enactment of all our measures and I only lost by not being able 
to exclude the surveys entirely within Florida desired by Mr. 
GREEN, and Mr. Green lost by not being able to exclude or pre- 
vent the surveys across my district which I so much desire. 
All of us have feared that the authorization in the last river 
and harbor bill did not authorize as extensive and definite sur- 
veys of the various routes as is necessary. So we have again 
introduced canal bills pending the preparation and considera- 
tion of the present river and harbor bill. 

I have introduced and am fighting for bills for the survey of 
the St. Marys-St. Marks route and every possible route north 
thereof that runs through Georgia. Mr. Green has introduced 
and is fighting for the enactment of a bill providing for— 

Surveys and reports thereon to be made for a cross-State waterway 
across northern Florida connecting the Atlantic coastal waterway with 
that of the Gulf of Mexico, including all feasible routes. 


Of course, this bill would only authorize surveys wholly 
within the State of Florida. My bills always seek surveys 
across both Georgia and Florida, for the simple reason that 
Florida has the adyantage in this contest. None of these pro- 
posed canals can reach the Gulf without crossing part of Flor- 
ida. The struggle on my part is to get at least a part of the 
canal constructed along the border of Georgia or through south 
Georgia. I am hoping Florida does not get all of it. Not that 
I love Florida less but that I love Georgia more. 

My loyalty to Georgia and my district is fully matched by the 
loyalty of my good friend Mr. Green to his district and State. 

And may I add that the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Green] 
and I are in most thorough accord in our support of the move- 
ment for the construction of a canal connecting the waters of the 
Atlantic with the Gulf somewhere between Macon, Ga., and 
Tampa, Fla. We agree that the selection of the route is largely 
if not entirely an engineering problem and both will be found 
fighting to the last ditch for the most feasible and practical 
route, whenever it is determined, regardless of where it is 
located. 

Of course, this is a great national project, and we should look 
at it from a broad standpoint, but we are all human, and it is 
only natural for us all to want the best location to be right 
through the middle of our district. I confess I feel that way 
about this proposition. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to discuss more fully, and make some 
observations concerning, the law as written in the last river 
and harbor act. Well, to make a long story short, the bill be- 
came law containing the general authorization for the survey 
from Cumberland Sound to the coast of the Gulf of Mexico. 
Since the passage of the bill T have kept in touch with the Army 
engineers and suggested by bills, remarks, plats, and personal 
interviews the routes I wished to be studied and urged that the 
general authorization gaye legal approval and sanction to the 
reconnaissance, study, and survey of the entire field. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I will be glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN. Is the gentleman advised as to what progress 
is being made in the survey that is now going on? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I understand that surveys are 
being made under the authorization made in January of 1927, 
and that there will be a report made by the engineers some time 
within the next 60 days. 

Mr. GREEN, Under the legislation the gentleman has men- 
tioned, which was passed in 1927, I wonder if the gentleman is 
advised whether or not the Board of Army Engineers will have 
authority or interpret that they have authority sufficient to 
enable them to survey all suggested or feasible routes for this 
waterway from the Atlantic to the Gulf across north Florida 
and south Georgia; in other words, whether they have full 
power to proceed. What is the gentleman’s information on 
that? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. My information is that the 
authorization for a survey from Cumberland Sound to the 
mouth of the Mississippi River has been interpreted by the 
Board of Engineers to give them complete authority to make 
recommendations, studies, and surveys of all practical routes 
from Cumberland Sound to the mouth of the Miss ssippi. I 
have in my possession a letter written by the Chief of Engineers 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Green], also one to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Epwarps], who is on the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee, and one to myself, which I wish to 
incorporate in the RECORD, 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I ask unanimous consent to incor- 
porate in the Recorp three letters from General Brown, one to 
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the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Green], one to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Epwanps], and one to myself, and also a 
letter written by me to General Brown. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks by including 
therein certain letters as indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I will be pleased to yield to 
my friend from Georgia. 

Mr. EDWARDS. The intracoastal waterway proposed from 
Bo#ton to Miami, Fla., with the exception of the link across 
New Jersey and the link from the Cape Fear River down to 
Charleston, S. C., is now practically completed? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. That is true. 

Mr. EDWARDS. If this proposed waterway through natural 
waterways and land cuts is made across southern Georgia and 
northern Florida it will link up the intracoastal waterway on 
the Atlantic with the intracoastal waterway on the Gulf, will 
it not? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. That is the real purpose of it. 

Mr. EDWARDS. And unless that is done shipping will con- 
tinue to have to go around Florida from the Atlantic into the 
Gulf? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. 
longer. Then again, much of the Florida coast is open shore 
line and the intracoastal waterway can not be constructed 
along that open shore line without digging a canal along the 
shore. It would be much easier to construct a canal from some 
place on the Georgia coast or the Florida coast across to the 
Gulf at St. Georges Sound than it would be to construct a canal 
along that open shore line of the Florida west coast. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Being on the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee, I know how hard the gentleman from Georgia has 
striven to get this project under way. Does not the gentleman 
agree that if the engineers should find they have not ample 
authority under the 1927 survey provision which he has referred 
to, that the bills which he and I have introduced, our bills being 
identical, providing for a survey to determine the most prac- 
ticable route will enable the engineers to reach that result? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. That is true, and I may 
say in this connection, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Green] 
has also introduced an identical bill, and, in fact, the gentle- 
man from Florida |Mr. Green], the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Bpwarps], and myself are agreed upon the proposition 
that there should be such surveys made as may be necessary 
in order to find the most practical route for this proposed 
canal. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Does not the route which they are 
now figuring on go down through Lake Okeechobee and then 
across to New Orleans in that way? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I understand there is such 
a route proposed. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. That would cut out Georgia en- 
tirely, would it not? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. No; for the reason that the 
proposed canal across south Georgia and north Florida would 
greatly shorten the distance from the Atlantic to the Gulf. 
The Okeechobee Canal would not. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I.may say, if my colleague will permit, 
that such route, if adopted, would not be a saving of distance— 
that is, a material saving of distance. The route that my 
colleague [Mr. LANKFORD] has in mind, and I am sure he will 
agree with what I say, will cut straight across from some point 
below Savannah, Ga., across geuth Georgia and across north 
Florida and will save hundreds of miles to shipping, and that 
is a thing that must be taken into consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. But all we have had before our 
committee so far is the route through Lake Okeechobee and 
then to New Orleans. 

Mr. EDWARDS. The report bas not yet come in on this 
proposed project. That is the reason we have not had it 
before the committee as yet. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. We have not been insisting 
upon any new survey through south Georgia and north Florida, 
for the reason that the item carried in the river and harbor bill 
of 1927 has been held by the Chief af Engineers sufficient to 
authorize a study of these various routes, and the various routes 
are being studied by the engineers, and until we get that report 
it is thought unnecessary to go to the committee and ask for a 
further authorization along that line. But those of us who live 
in south Georgia and north Florida feel if there is going to be a 
great saving of distance, it must be done without going too far 
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down into Florida to construct this canal. Not only has the 
Okeechobee route been proposed but there are numerous routes 
in Florida all the way from Tampa, Fla., to the Georgia line. 
Those of us in the House from south Georgia are advocating 
suryeys of numerous routes from Macon to the St. Marys River. 
The Okeechobee route is too far south to become a part of the 
intracostal waterway from Maine to the Rio Grande. 

Mr. GREEN. If I may suggest to my friend from Illinois, 
if the gentleman from Georgia will permit, from recent confer- 
ences which we have held with the chairman of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, there seems to be no disposition on the 
part of the chairman to confuse the Okeechobee-Caloosahatchee 
route with the route across the upper part of the State and 
across south Georgia. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. 
this matter straightened out. 
the gentleman favor, going 
Okeechobee? 

Mr. GREEN. It is obvious that the Lake Okeechobee- 
Caloosahatchee route is primarily for flood control of the Okee- 
chobee region, and is not to be confused with the portion of the 
intracoastal waterway as is now being discussed by the gentle- 
man from Georgia. It is obvious, to accomplish the purpose of 
the intracoastal canal system, that the canal should go through 
the upper part of the State of Florida and through south Geor- 
gia or in that vicinity. 

I would like to ask my friend from Georgia, from the study 
which he has made in this case, which has been exhaustive, 
because he has been one of the men who has advocated and 
worked earnestly for this canal for years, from his information, 
does he interpret the disposition of the Board of Army Engi- 
neers that they are not only authorized but that they will 
make complete surveys of the various routes in north Florida 
and south Georgia, for the purpose of determining the most 
feasible? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Absolutely, and I base that on 
conversations with them and letters which I have received from 
General Brown. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I would like to get you two gentle- 
men straight. If they should decide on going through the 
Okeechobee route, the gentleman from Georgia would not be 
satisfied. 

Mr.. LANKFORD of Georgia. 
canal built through by Okeechobee would not shorten the dis- 
tance around Florida as would one built through south Georgia 
and north Florida, 300 miles farther north. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. And would the gentleman from 
Florida be satisfied with one built across Georgia? 

Mr. GREEN. I am earnestly supporting the Caloosahatchee- 
Okeechobee flood control bill, but this project has never, to my 
knowledge, been considered a portion of the intracoastal canal 
system from Boston to the Rio Grande. It is altogether a dif- 
ferent project. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I am not talking about flood con- 
trol. I am talking about a waterway. Which would the gentle- 
man prefer, one across south Georgia and Florida or one through 
Lake Okeechobee? 

Mr. GREEN. We want both, and do not think the Okeecho- 
bee-Caloosahatcheé could or should conflict with the one now 
under discussion. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. You are not going to get them 
both, I am trying to get an agreement between you two gen- 
tlemen. Which one would the gentleman from Georgia take? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I will take the one through 
south Georgia. The Caloosahatchee-Okeechobee route does not 
answer the purpose we have in mind. 

Mr. GREEN. I am supporting the Caloosahatchee-Okeecho- 
bee project vigorously, but it has never been and is not identical 
in purpose with the project now under discussion. This latter 
project is the final link in the intracoastal waterway system. 

Mr. EDWARDS. With the permission of my colleague from 
Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD], who has the floor, let me state that the 
route in which we are directly interested, as a navigation 
project, is the proposed route directly across southern Georgia 
and northern Florida, connecting the intracoastal waterways of 
the Atlantic and the Gulf upon which the Government has al- 
ready spent millions of dollars. This would be the connecting 
link that is badly needed, and no one has put in more study and 
hard work on it for the last few years than has my distin- 
guished colleague from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD], with whom I 
am cooperating. 

Mr. LARSEN. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes. I gladly yield to my good 
friend from Georgia whose district is only separated from mine 
by the Ocmulgee and Altamaha Rivers, 
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Which one of these routes would 
across Georgia or through the 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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My contention is this, that a | 
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Mr. LARSEN. As I understand it, there is considerable con- 
tention as to various surveys that should be made. The gentle- 
man is of course perfectly familiar with the territory inyolved 
in all of these. Of course, there is a proposition that is being 
considered a great deal in the section from which I come, and 
that is the proposed route through the Altamaha and Ocmulgee 
and then across to the Flint and down through the Chatta- 
hoochee and the Apalachicola. The gentieman has heard a good 
deal about that. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I think it is a practical route, 
and one that probably may be adopted by the Board of Engi- 
neers, I am assured a survey will be made of this route. 

Mr. LARSEN. The people in that section are very anxious 
that a survey be made to determine whether or not that is a 
feasible route. I think that the probabilities are that it is 
feasible. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. General Brown has notified me 
in a letter that I am putting in the Recorp to-day that that 
route along with the others will be considered. 

Mr, LARSEN, Then the gentleman assures me, so far as 
he is concerned, that he will try to see that a survey is made, 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Iam very much in favor of that 
route. I am glad it is to be surveyed. 

Mr. LARSEN. Of course, if it is not more feasible than 
other routes, we do not expect it adopted, but we want the 
several routes studied and surveys of them made. Then let the 
Arniy engineers decide which is the most feasible route, consider- 
ing the cost of construction and the public interests to be served, 
and so forth. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. That is being done, and the let- 
ters which I shall put in the Recorp to-day, one to Mr. EDWARDS, 
one to Mr. GREEN, and one to myself, all from the Chief of 
Engineers state that all those routes are being considered. 

Mr. GREEN. And after all, the engineers’ decision in the 
matter would be conclusive. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. I hope all routes in the northern part of Florida 
will be surveyed. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I am absolutely sure this will 
be done, and my authority for this statement is contained*n the 
letters I am to-day incorporating in the Recorp as part of my 
remarks. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia.” Yes. I gladly yield to my 
friend whose district in Georgia is just west of mine. 

Mr. COX. The location of the canal, as proposed by the 
gentleman, who has studied this question for a good long while, 
and who prabably knows more about it than anyone else, would 
make possible the utilization of rivers of more or less importance 
that we have in that section. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. That is true, 

Mr. COX. And the location of the canal at that point, or 
as proposed by the gentleman, would necessarily serve a larger 
and greater public use than would be possible in locating it at 
some place furth¢r down across the State of Florida. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I feel that is true. I know the 
distance would be much shorter than to go very far down into 
Florida. My purpose has been to haye the surveys made to 
determine whether or not it is practical to connect two rivers 
in Georgia—one going into the Gulf at St. Georges Sound at 
the mouth of the Apalachicola and another river going into 
the Atlantic at some place on the Georgia coast. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. How far is it over from Cumber- 
land Sound? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. 
in Georgia are not over 25 or 30 miles apart. 
fully understand the gentleman's inquiry. 

Mr, WILLIAM E. HULL. I asked what is the total distance 
across? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Some 150 to 200 miles. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. To New Orleans? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. It would be further than that 
to New Orleans. I mean from the Atlantic to the Gulf. 

Mr, WILLIAM E. HULL. Where would you come out in the 
Gulf of Mexico? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. 
cola River. 

Mr. YON. I think the first route proposed across the State 
was connecting the St. Marys through the Okefenokee Swamp 
on the border of Georgia and north Florida with the Suwanee 
River that flows to the Gulf, having its source in this swamp, 
and then maybe leaving that and going across to the westward 
to the Aucilla River, and maybe to its mouth. The distance 
across there from the ocean to the Apalachicola River, I think, 
is not over 150 or 160 miles, 


Some of these navigable rivers 
I fear I did not 


At the mouth of the Apalachi- 
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From the Gulf at the mouth of the Aucilla to Apalachicola 
is about 60 or 100 miles. The Apalachicola by water line is 
about 175 miles east of Pensacola. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. EDWARDS. In order that it may get into the RECORD, 
the State of Georgia has by legislation named a commission to 
deal with this matter, and the State of Florida has done like- 


wise. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. That is true. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Now, this proposed canal that would con- 
nect the intracoastal waters of the Atlantic with the Gulf water- 
way, a distance of 100 to 150 miles, will effect a saving to 
water-borne traffic of something like six or eight hundred miles. 

Mr. YON. More than that. 

Mr. EDWARDS. It might be about a thousand miles, which 
would be quite an item. 

Mr. YON. I want to say the project—that is, the Caloosa- 
hatchee, Lake Okeechobee—is one for flood control in connec- 
tion with the better means of navigation, and I hope this will 
be approved. But going down the State that great a distance 
would make the intracoastal canal route at least 800 or 1,000 
miles farther than the St. George Sound-Cumberland Sound 
route. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. What I wanted to do was to see 
if you gentlemen could not get together. You can not have 
both of these routes. If you want a route across there, you 
ought to take the shortest one, whether it is through Georgia 
or through Florida. What I was trying to get at was whether 
you would use the Gulf for any part of the waterway. You 
can not use both. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. We would use the Gulf part of 
the way, but it is apparent that if an inland waterway is to be 
constructed 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. You do not go across the Gulf, but 
along the edge? 

Mr, LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes; that is the idea. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to incorporate in my remarks a splendid 
article from the pen of Mary Elizabeth Bishop, recently carried 
in the Southeast Georgian, and ask at this time unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks and include this article. I desire to 
read this excellent article, if possible, but I fear if I yield much 
more I shall not have time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I would say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that the Okeechobee Canal does not conflict with 
the canal we are asking to be built. We go across the point 
where Florida makes off from the main body of the United 
States. If we go across Georgia and Florida both, it will be a 
saving of 800 to 1,000 miles. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. 
you want to go. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. If we wanted to go to Key 
West from Savannah and return it would not, but if we are 
going from the Atlantic seaboard to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi we must go around Florida or we must go across the 
peninsula. The proposed canal would go across my district 
and the district of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. GREEN], 
which are where the peninsula makes off from the mainland. 
If the canal is built it should be where there can be a saving 
of considerable distance. It should be across the isthmus 
rather than across the lower end of the peninsula. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. If you build the canal you go 
through your district and the district of Mr. Green both. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. That is the friendly contro- 
yersy. Naturally each of us desire as much of it as possible 
in our respective districts. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. That is what I wanted to find 
out, whether the canal will run in your two districts? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. We are agreed on every- 
thing except the exact location. The engineers are to settle 
that question. Mr. Green would like it in his district and of 
course, I would like it in mine. But if we get the canal started 
in my district eventually it will have to cross Florida, because 
Georgia has no Gulf coast. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I will be glad to yield to my 
good friend from Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. If I understand the gentleman correctly, Gen- 
eral Brown, the Chief of Engineers, has construed the authori- 
zation of January, 1927, as broad enough to provide for the 
survey of all feasible routes from Cumberland Sound to the 

‘mouth of the Apalachicola River including, among others, 


That will depend on which way 
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through the gentleman’s district one from Ocmulgee River at 
the northwest corner of Coffee County, through Ben Hill, Irwin, 
and other counties to the Flint River as well as others just 
north of this route through Ben Hill, Crisp, and other counties. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. CRISP. I am very glad these surveys have been author- 
ized and are to be made in the immediate future. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN. Right there, if my friend will yield, such route 
as may be designated by the Board of Army Engineers as the 
most feasible is the route that my State is going to support, 
and I feel that my delegation will support it. The Georgia and 
Florida delegations, I am sure, will solidly support such route 
as the engineers may finally designate. I understand that the 
Mississippi Valley Waterways Association, the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association, the Florida and the Georgia State Canal 
Commissions, and many other organizations have indorsed the 
project. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. If the engineers determine on the 
route across there, you will all agree to it? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes. I am hoping, of course, 
that the Army engineers will recommend a canal through my 
district. But in spite of our preferences all will gladly stand 
to and abide by the ultimate and final decision of the engineers. 

Mr. YON. How many bills are pending before the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors for surveys of the route? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. There are several bills pending, 
but the Chief of Engineers, under the authorization of 1927, 
has sufficient authority to conduct all these surveys, and we are 
not going tō the Committee on Rivers and Harbors for more 
surveys at this time. We are trying to get before the engineers 
the routes we have in mind, but we are not trying to get any 
additional authorizations at this time. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I am therefore truly happy to announce that 
General Brown, the Chief of Army Engineers, concurs with our 
construction of the general authorization and gives assurance 
that the entire field will be studied with the view of selecting 
the very best route from every standpoint. 

I understand General Brown, Chief of Engineers, has made 
known to all who have made inquiry his intention to study all 
routes suggested by me as well as every other route that may 
be deemed at all available. 

On February 11, 1930, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
GREEN] made a speech on the floor of the House, from which 
I quote the following: 


Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman and my colleagues, I desire to speak to 
you briefly to-day about existing and proposed legislation which is of 
general interest to the country as a whole and of particular interest to 


my State. The first matter which I will discuss is the proposed canal 
across Florida, connecting the intracoastal waterway of the Atlantic 
Ocean with that of the Gulf of Mexico, or that program usually known 
as the intracoastal waterway from Boston to the Rio Grande. 

In 1926 I introduced H. R. 8742, as follows: 

“ Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
required and directed to cause a preliminary examination and survey 
to be made for a barge canal beginning in Cumberland Sound and termi- 
nating at or near the mouth of the Mississippi River, using the nearest, 
most practicable, and most feasible route which will permit the use of 
the waters of the St. Marys River of Georgia and Florida, the Suwannee 
River and St. Georges Sound of Florida, and all other rivers and bodies 
of water along and adjacent to such route, and provide a protected 
all-inland canal. 

“Suo, 2. That upon the making of such survey the Secretary of War 
shall report to Congress. 

“Sec. 3. That the Secretary of War shall ascertain the feasibility 
and practicability of such barge canal and in his said report to Congress 
give full detailed estimate of cost of such canal, a description of pro- 
posed route, dimensions of the proposed canal, amount of actual canal- 
ing, and every fact and circumstance which in his judgment will be 
necessary to convey full information as to such proposed barge canal.” 

We were able to incorporate the substance of this bill as an item in 
the 1927 rivers and harbors bill, which passed the Congress and became 
a law. Under the provisions of this bill an extended survey of the 
across-Florida canal is now well under way, and, in fact, we believe is 
almost concluded. From recent conferences which I have held with 
members of the House Rivers and Harbors Committee and with Major 
General Brown, Chief of the Board of Army Engineers, we believe that 
a report will soon be made by the Board of Army Engineers. We have 
been desirous of giving to the Board of Army Engineers full latitude in 
the survey, with the hope that after its best study and survey that a 
favorable report from the board may be had. In order to obtain the 
full interpretation of the 1927 act by the Chief of the Board of Army 
Engineers recently I wrote a letter to General Brown, as follows: 
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Washington, D. C., January 30, 1930, 
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Maj. Gen. LYTLE Brown, 
Chief Board of Army Engineers, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL Brown: In 1927 I introduced a bill which was in- 
cluded in the rivers and harbors bill, providing for a survey of a canal 
across Florida from Cumberland Sound on the Atlantic via St. Marys, 
Okefenokee, and Suwannee Rivers to the Gulf of Mexico, 

I wish you would please advise me whether, under this provision, a 
complete and detailed physical survey can and will be made. For fear 
that same could not be made under this legislation I introduced another 
bill October 21, 1929, copy of which is herewith inclosed. My purpose 
is to obtain a full and complete physical survey of this route. Will you 
please advise me whether enaction of the inclosed bill is necessary? 

I shall also appreciate anything that you may be able to do to the 
end that existing survey of this route is expedited and report. promptly 
made, 

Sincerely yours, R. A. GREEN, 
Member of Congress. 
Recently I have received from General Brown the following reply: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Orrick or THe CHIEF or ENGINEERS, 
Washington, February 3, 1930. 
Hon, R. A. Green, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. GREEN: 1. Allow me to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of January 80, 1930, relating to the survey of a waterway from 
Cumberland Sound on the Atlantic coast across Florida and thence to 
the Mississippi River, 

2. In reply it is desired to state that the river and harbor act ap- 
proved January 21, 1927, contained an item authorizing a preliminary 
examination and survey. of “ waterway from Cumberland Sound, Ga. 
and Fia., to the Mississippi River.” The duty of making the prelimi- 
nary examination was assigned to a special board of officers, of which 
Lieut. Col. Mark Brooke, 212 Customhouse, New Orleans, La., is the 
senior member. It is now expected that the report on the preliminary 
examination will be ready for submission to this office about March 1, 
1930. 

3. Further legislation at this time is not considered necessary, as 
under the present authorization all feasible and practicable routes will 
be Investigated and reported upon, 


far 3 ? 
Very truly yours, vate BROWS. 


Major General, Ohief of Engineers. 


Mr. Speaker, it will be observed that General Brown says that 
he intends to investigate and report upon “all feasible and prac- 
tical routes” under the authorization for a survey of “ water- 
way from Cumberland Sound, Ga. and Fla., to the Mississippi 
River” as contained in river and harbor act of 1927. 

During one of my many helpful conferences with the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Enwarps], of the Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee, I found he has a letter from General Brown expressing the 
same purpose to survey the entire field in order to determine the 
most practical route. 

The letter from General Brown to my colleague [Mr. EDWARDS] 
is as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Orrice or THE CHIEF or ENGINEERS, 
Washington, January 28, 1930. 
Hon. CHARLES G. EDWARDS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear. Mr. Epwarps: 1. The receipt is acknowledged of your 
letter dated January 22, 1930, requesting information regarding a sur- 
vey for a waterway connecting the Atlantic intracoastal and the Gulf 
intracoastal waterways. 

2. In reply you are informed that the river and harbor act ap- 
proved January 21, 1927, contains an item authorizing a preliminary 
examination and survey of “Waterway from Cumberland Sound, 
Ga. and Fla, to the Mississippi River.” The duty of making 
the preliminary examination for this waterway was assigned to a 
special board of engineer officers, of which Lieut, Col. Mark Brooke, 
212 Customhouse, New Orleans, La., is the senior member. It is 
thought that the report on the preliminary examination will be sub- 
mitted to this office about March 1, 1930. ‘This is the Investigation to 
which, it is thought, you refer. 

8. In regard to your inquiry as to whether this survey is sufficiently 
broad to cover all feasible and practicable routes, it may be stated 
that since the act does not specifically designate any particular route, 
the investigation will cover all routes which may be deemed worthy 
of consideration. 

Very truly yours, LYTLE Brown, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers, 
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On January 29, 1930, I wrote General Brown as follows: 


JANUARY 29, 1930. 
Gen. LYTLE Brown, 
Chief of Engineers, War Department, Washington. 

DEAR GENERAL Brown: Being very much in favor of a canal across 
south Georgia and north Florida, and desiring the immediate determina- 
tion of the most practical route, I am seeking and urging a study, 
comparative reconnaissance, and survey of the entire field of south 
Georgia and north Florida, with the view of determining the most prac- 
tical and easily constructed route connecting the intercoastal waterway 
of the Atlantic with that of the Gulf of Mexico, 

Primarily, this is an engineering problem. I have introduced two 
bills seeking the suryey of several routes, some of which could be con- 
structed at much less expense, but might not be as desirable from every 
standpoint as a more expensive route or routes. I am seeking such sur- 
veys as will enable Congress to determine which route should be adopted 
for this canal. In the last Congress I introduced a bill authorizing the 
survey of several routes, and on March 1sọf last year I put in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record a discussion of my bill and a map showing the 
location of the proposed routes. 

I had one conference with the Corps of Engineers in Jacksonville, 
Fia, and several conferences with the Chief of Engineers in Washing- 
ton, at all of which conferences I urged that the authorization con- 
tained in the rivers and harbors act of January 21, 1927, for an 
examination and survey of a waterway from Cumberland Sound, Ga. 
and Fla., to the Mississippi River is broad enough to cover a study of 
the whole fleld, including all routes proposed by me and pointed out 
specifically by the map placed in the Record on March 1, 1929. 

When I allowed this authorization to be inserted in the river and 
harbor act of January 21, 1927, without proposing an amendment, it 
was with the opinion on my part that legally it authorized a survey of 
the entire field. On June 21 of last year, I wrote your office making 
further inquiry as to the interpretation placed by your office on the 
authorization just mentioned. On the 27th of June, 1929, I received 
a reply to my letter as follows: 

“1, Permit me to acknowledge receipt of your letter of June 21, 1929, 
together with its accompanying copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
March 1, 1929, relative to routes for a proposed ship canal across 
Georgia and Florida. : 

“2. In reply it is desired to state that a copy of your remarks ap- 
pearing in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 1, 1929, under the 
caption ‘Ship Canal Across Georgia and Florida,’ was forwarded to 
Colonel Brooke early in March, for consideration by the special board 
in its studies of a waterway between the Cumberland Sound and the 
Mississippi River. 

“83, The authorization contained in the river and harbor act of Janu- 
ary 21, 1927, for an examination and survey of a waterway from Cum- 
berland Sound, Ga., and Fla., to the Mississippi River, is believed to be 
amply broad to permit study and consideration of the various routes 
suggested by you in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The department in- 
tends that reconnaissance will be made of the several routes and dis- 
cussion thereon will be presented in the report on preliminary examina- 
tion now in course of preparation.” 

In response to a letter from me I received from the district engineer 
at Jacksonville, Fla., a letter, written November 13, 1929, from which 
I quote; 

“As you know, the preliminary examination now in progress is in the 
nature of an economic study to determine whether a survey should be 
made, The physical advantages of various routes will be more tare- 
fully studied in connection with the survey should it be recommended.” 

I also quote the conclusion of this letter, which is as follows; 

“When this matter is again under consideration, the board will be 
glad to hear from any citizens whom you suggest. Should the board 
find it advisable to make a further reconnaissance of the physical fea- 
tures in connection with the preliminary examination, your suggestions 
will be borne in mind.” 

Another river and harbor bill is soon to be enacted, and I am anxious 
that such additional authorization be granted as may be necessary for 
a comparative study of the entire field and such surveys of the various 
proposed routes as may be necessary for a report as to the advantages 
and disadvantages of each from a construction standpoint and as a 
canal when completed. Also, I am seeking all possible information as 
to the advantages of these various routes in the way of flood control, 
drainage, prevention of erosion, and developments of hydroelectric power. 

I will appreciate very much a letter advising me (a) what progress 
has been made with these surveys under the authorization contained in 
the last river and harbor act, (b) what further surveys of the proposed 
routes are contemplated under said act, and (c) whether or not any 
further authorization is necessary in pending river and harbor bill to 
authorize the studies and surveys herein mentioned as being desired, 

I will appreciate your early consideration of this matter so that I 
may scek such additional authorizations, if any, as may be necessary. 

Sincerely yours, 
W, C. LANKFORD, 
Member Congress Bleventh Distřict Georgia. 
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In reply to this letter General Brown, on the 20th day of 
February, 1930, wrote me as follows: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, February 20, 1930. 
Hon. W. C. LANKFORD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My DEAR MR. LANKFORD: 1. Having further reference to your letter 
of January 29, 1930, relating to the matter of studies for a canal across 
south Georgia and north Florida, in which you are so much interested, 
allow me to advise you as follows: 

2. The special board, in its studies of a waterway between Cumber- 
land Sound and the Mississippi River, is giving consideration to every 
possible route across Florida and south Georgia, including the routes 
that have been suggested by you and described in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of March 1, 1929. Lieut. Col. Mark Brooke, senior member 
of the special board, is conversant with and alert to the great interest 
in Georgia and Florida in this project. Investigation and discussion of 
the practicability, relative cost, and advantages of the several routes 
considered are being based on field reconnaissances made by and under 
the direction of the board, and on review of all pertinent data obtainable. 

8. Upon receipt of the report in this office, which it is expected will 
be submitted in March, it will be promptly referred to the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors for review as required by law. The 
question of whether more complete instrumental surveys are to be made 
will depend on this review. 

4. No further authorization by Congress is necessary, as the Chief 
of Engineers has authority to order such detailed surveys as may appear 
desirable and necessary of any or all of the routes which have been 
proposed, 

Very truly yours, LYTLÐ Brown, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 


Mr. Speaker, a short while ago the Southeast Georgian, of 
Kingsland, Ga., carried q splendid article from the pen of Mary 
Elizabeth Bishop, and while I honestly take issue with her on 
the availability of the whole of certain streams for canal pur- 
poses, I was so much impressed with the merit of her article that 
I desire to perpetuate it in the Recorp for the use of Congress 
and the country. 

The article in whole js as follows: 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PROPOSED ST. MARYS-ST. MARKS CANAL 

The 
Ocean, across the States of Georgia and Florida, from Cumberland 
Sound on the Atlantic coast to St. Georges Sound on the Gulf, through 
the St. Marys, Suwannee, and St. Marks Rivers, which traverse three- 
quarters of the distance, was recognized 50 years ago, when the War 
Department ordered a survey as a military measure, and this was made 
by Lieut. Col. C. K. Gilmore in the years 1876-77, who strongly recom- 
mended the construction of this canal. 

This Inland waterway has become an economic necessity to bring an 
ocean port to the Central West, avoiding the bazards of the Gulf. 

We have practically completed an inland waterway down the entire 
Atlantic coast, another along the Gulf of Mexico to the Mississippi 
River, but the connecting link is missing. The time has now arrived to 
supply this connection. This would create one of the largest land- 
locked harbors in the world, of unequaled national importance, with 
facilities both for the railroads and the Atlantic-to-the-Mississipp! 
canal, 

Three great trunk-line railway systems of the Southeast—Southern, 
Seaboard, and Atlantic Coast Line, besides interesting the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atiantie—would connect with this port terminal by the 
construction of but a few miles of rail. 

The similarity between the harbor at Hamburgh, one of the greatest of 
the world, and constrneted at the expense of many millions of dollars, 
and the one possible at Cumberland Sound, which would cost practicaliy 
nothing, is the same rise and fall of the tide, about 6% feet, allowing 
ships to lie in open basins, not having to be locked in, as is necessary at 
London and Liverpool. There is, without the expenditure of any money, 
approximately the same depth of water, 2344 feet at low and 30 feet at 
high tide for the shallow part of the channel at St. Marys, as at 
Hamburgh. 

At the entrance of Cumberland Sound the Government has already 
constructed great jetties extending out several miles into the ocean, at a 
cost of over three and a half million dollars, to wash out the channel of 
St. Marys River, which discharges over a half a billion cubic feet of 
water daily. 

The Admiralty harbor at Dover, England, which played such a con- 
spicuous part during the World War as headquarters of the Dover 
patrol, constructed at a cost of $25,000,000, has been handed over to 
the Dover Harbor Board for commercial purposes. This harbor inclosed 
610 acres of water and housed the fleet which conveyed troops and 
ammunitions across to France. 

Cumberland Harbor would haye about 20,000 acres of water and at 
practically no cost. 


importance of connecting the Gulf of Mexico with the Atlantic 
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Our neighbor, Canada, realizing the urgent need of a waterway to the 
sea, has been working nearly 80 years on the Welland Canal, connecting 
the Great Lakes, Erie and Ontario, at an enormous expenditure of 
money and great engineering difficulties. ‘The length of this canal ig 
but 25 miles. 

By the utilization of our natural waterways—the St. Marys, Suwan- 
nee, and St. Marks Rivers—200 miles of canal could be completed at a 
minimum of their cost, in a comparatively short time and with 
practically no engineering difficulties, to St. Georges Sound or Apala- 
chicola Bay, where nearly a million dollars has been appropriated 
for improvements along this inland route, and the Government has 
recently built a canal connecting the Apalachicola River with St. 
Andrews Bay, costing $500,000. 

The intracoastal route along the northern edge of the Gulf of 
Mexico connects all rivers flowing southward in that section, thence 
through the proposed Atlantic to the Mississippi canal into Cumber- 
land Sound, joining with the Atlantic Coastal Inland Waterway and 
completing the link which joins the whole Atlantic Coast with the 
Mississippi and its tributaries. 

Ships will be able to come into this new harbor without either 
pilot or towboat. The port will form a transportation funnel through 
which half of the products of this country will naturally move, creat- 
ing a great import and export market for raw products and manu- 
factured goods of the Central West, developing a fuel-oil harbor, 
providing a fuel and repair port on the Atlantic Coast, 500 miles 
nearer the Panama Canal than Norfolk. Here the wings of com- 
merce will take flight in every direction, even in the air. 

When our present inland waterways are analyzed one finds substan- 
tial and extensive work has been accomplished. Strong links with 
weak ones are in operation, accomplishing astonishing results against 
the railroads’ untiring efforts to secure and hold a monopoly of all 
transportation. Startling facts have been revealed by a survey con- 
ducted by the Intermediate Rate Association, representing eyery busi- 
ness and farm interest of 10 western Mountain States in a campaign 
for national legislation to wipe out railroad discrimination in freight 
rates throughout the entire West and in all parts of the Southeast 
where the railroads are fighting the boats. This condition exists be- 
cause the Interstate Commerce Commission has permitted the rail- 
roads, generally, to violate the long and short haul clause of the fourth 
section of the transportation act making temporary cutthroat rates 
between cities on the seaboard or on navigable streams. The Congress 
has passed the Gooding bill, 2327, to eliminate unjust discrimination. 

Europe, confronted with the problem of supporting her people in a 
restricted area, can not afford the extravagance and waste of natural 
resources as do we, still she masters her intricate problems and for 
ages has recognized the enormous possibilities of waterways, sys- 
tematically and strategically forging forward for commerce and defense. 

The construction of the Atlantic-to-the-Mississippi canal would bring 
into use 15,000 miles of navigable streams, besides draining the cen- 
tral and southern section of the United States, restoring the fertile 
land, and preparing for exploration and preservation this veritable 
wonderland of America, the great Okefenokee Swamp. 

It would cut off nearly a thousand miles of sea travel around the 
Florida peninsula, would save a vast amount of grain shipments, 
avoiding the overheating in the Gulf Stream, besides the menace to Hfe 
and commerce of the dangerous Gulf of Mexico. 

The Atlantic-to-the-Mississippi canal will benefit the United States as 
a whole more than any other single project since the construction of 
the Panama Canal, which during the first decade of its operation pro- 
vided an interoceanie short cut for approximately 28,000 vessels, of 
which 25,600 were commercially operated and 2,500 Government owned. 
The commercial vessels, it is estimated, carried 111,000,000 tons of cargo 
and paid toll aggregating $100,000,000. 

The Panama Canal bears the distinction of being one of the very 
few Government-operated enterprises to pay a profit. 

Taken from a statement of Goy. Jay J. Morrow, of the Canal Zone, 
the first nine years this waterway was opened to traffic it collected a 
total of $76,640,000. 

The business of operating the canal then was paying about half a 
million dollars a month, or about 3 per cent on the investment, and 
stated: “It is apparent that in no distant future the project will 
pay for itself.” He said that competent engineers asserted the canal 
would be adequate for traffic for many years to come. In due time, he 
asserted, if warranted, the proceeds from this canal could be used in 
constructing another canal across the Isthmus. 

What the great Panama and Suez Canals are to the world the Atlan- 
tic-to-the-Mississippi canal would be to this country. 

Mary ELIZABETH BISHOP, 
St. Marys, Ga. 

NOVEMBER 10, 1925. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees. 
The Clerk called the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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AMENDMENT TO SECTION 22 OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 
Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
9683) to amend section 22 of the Federal reserve act. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


H. R. 9683 
A bill to amend section 22 of the Federal reserve act 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 22 of the Federal reserve act be 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following language: 

“(z) Whoever maliciously, or with intent to deceive, makes, publishes, 
utters, repeats, or circulates any false report concerning any national 
bank, or any State member bank of the Federal reserve system, which 
imputes or tends to impute insolvency, or unsound financial condition, 
or financial embarrassment, or which may tend to cause or provoke, or 
aid in causing or provoking, a general withdrawal of deposits from such 
bank, or which may otherwise injure, or tend to injure the business 
of good wlll of such bank, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall upon conviction in any court of competent jurisdiction be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned for not more than five years, or 
both. 

“(h) If two or more persons conspire to violate the above provision, 
or to boycott, or to blacklist, or to cause a general withdrawal of 
deposits from, or to cause a withdrawal of patronage from, or other- 
wise to injure the business or good will of any national bank, or any 
State member bank of the Federal reserve system, and one or more of 
such parties do any act to effect the object of such conspiracy, each of 
the parties to such conspiracy shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall upon conviction in any court of competent jurisdiction be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned for not more than five years, or 
both.” 


With committee amendments as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the word “ or.” 

Page 2, line 10, strike out the words “may tend” and insert the 
word “ tends.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the words “or which may otherwise injure, 
or tend to injure the business or good will of such bank.” 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “ $5,000" and insert “ $1,000." 

Page 2, line 6, strike out “five years" and insert “one year.” 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “or to boycott, or to blacklist.” 

Page 2, line 9, strike out “or to cause a withdrawal of patronage 
from or otherwise to injure the business or good will of.” 

Page 2, line 16, strike out “ $5,000” and insert “ $1,000." 

Page 2, line 17, strike out “five years” and insert “one year.” 


Mr. McFADDEN. 


Mr. Speaker, before attempting to explain 
briefly this bill, I would like to ask the gentlemen on the other 
side if they desire time? 


Mr. WINGO. I think it might be wise not to limit the time 
of general debate. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think, Mr. Speaker, we are entitled 
under the rule to one hour's time. I will say to the gentleman 
from Arkansas that I would gladly yield to him half of that 
time, and if he desires more I will ask that the time be ex- 
tended half an hour. 

Mr. WINGO. I suggest that the gentleman request that gen- 
eral debate shall proceed not exceeding one hour and a half, 
at the end of which time the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered. How are you going to divide the time? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I have not much demand, I will say, from 
Members on this side. Does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
RAMSEYER] desire some time? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. Mr. 
called to this bill this week. 

I want to say that slander against a bank, national or State, 
is not a crime in my State and many other States. The bill 
seeks to make slander against a national bank a crime, when 
slander is not a crime in most States against a State bank. In 
other words, the bill undertakes to write upon the statute books 
another Federal offense. The House well knows my attitude on 
multiplying Federal offenses. We have more Federal offenses 
now than we can prosecute and punish. 

Then the language of the bill is peculiar. I think it ought 
to be thoroughly explained. I certainly would be opposed at 
this time to the proposal that at the end of general debate the 
previous question should be ordered. That would mean that 
no amendments, not even committee amendments, would be 
considered and debated, much less amendments that might be 
offered from the floor of the House. 

There is language in this bill that is absolutely meaningless, 
I doubt if any member of the committee could explain it, and 
certainly we ought not to put on the courts the duty of explain- 
ing language that we enact here which the committee in charge 
has not explained or can not explain. 


Speaker, my attention was 
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However, my mind is still open on this bill, and I want the 
author or the chairman to explain it fully and give the definition 
of each word in this bill and indicate just how it ‘will likely be 
considered by the courts, so that we can vote intelligently for 
or against the bill, 

I doubt whether an hour and a half will be long enough. The 
length of time that I shall want on this bill depends altogether 
upon the committee’s showing of the need of legislation of this 
kind, 

Why make this a Federal offense? 
sity for it, and how will it operate? 

Mr. WINGO. I suggest that we extend the time, then. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The chairman of the committee referred 
to me and asked me what time I wanted, I had to make this 
explanation to let him know the time I would want will depend 
on how convincing a showing the committee makes for the need 
of this legislation. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The chairman 
gentleman all the time he wants. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I know the chairman is liberal. He has 
not only to-day, but he has next Wednesday if he needs it. 
I think this bill ought to be thoroughly debated before a full 
House, and not with a membership of about 25 per cent present, 
If we keep a good attendance here, then when it comes to a 
vote Members will not be rushing in and inquiring, “ What is 
our vote?” They will not have to be told to vote so and so in 
order to stand by the committee. I want them to stay here so 
they cay exercise an independent judgment and cast a vote for 
the best interests of the country. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request. What I 
was trying to do was to get additional time, but if there is 
going to be objection I withdraw the request. 

Mr. STHAGALL. But the gentleman has not objected. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I stated I would object to that part of the 
gentleman’s request ordering the previous question after general 
debate is concluded. 

Mr. WINGO. All right. If that is not done, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will move the previous question, and the 
gentleman can force a roll call if he wants to do so. Then 
Members will come in, as the gentleman has suggested, the pre- 
vious question will be voted, and it will simply discommode a 
lot of Members by forcing a roll call. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. RAMSEYDR. Well, I can discommode them right away 
if I think it necessary. 

Mr. WINGO. Ali right. 
consent that my colleague 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania yields to the gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. McFADDEN., I yield. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask unanimous consent that, while they are 
trying to reach some agreement, my colleague, the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Driver] may proceed for 20 minutes on a 
matter that came up yesterday with reference to the Federal 
Trade Commission, such time not to be taken out of the time 
on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Driver] 
may be permitted to address the House for 20 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION AND THE COTTONSEED-OIL TRUST 


Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Speaker, in the course of the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman] before the 
Rules Committee, as presented in the printed hearings, and 
again on two occasions on the floor, reflections are in my opinion 
east on the official conduct and, possibly, on the personal in- 
tegrity of a member of one of the important Federal commis- 
sions. The characterizations are such that I feel a very serious 
charge is made against one of the members of that body with 
whom I have enjoyed for more than 40 years an intimate 
personal acquaintance, and I know the reputation this man 
bears in the State of his former official duties and responsibili- 
ties. Such attitude does not square with the conduct of that 
man, and I believe I would be remiss to the duty which I feel 
would grow out of the friendship I cherish for him should If 
withhold the statements I am about to make to this House. 

Judge Edgar McCulloch spent his long and useful life in the 
course of the practice of his profession and in the discharge of 
his official duties in my State and was long a resident of the 
district I represent. The man’s life while he was engaged in 
the practice of the law was one of the most useful that I could 
conceive. Not only was he a man of a high sense of honor, 
but actively engaged in promoting the social well-being and the 
extension of the civic affairs of his community. The first ofli- 


What is the urgent neces- 


is ready to give to the 
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cial duty devolving upon him came when he was called to the 
supreme court of my State, where, by reason of his splendid 
knowledge of the law, his high ideals, and the clear-cut decisions 
he rendered, he was promoted, becoming chief justice of the 
supreme court of that State, where he served with distinguished 
ability until called from that exalted station to a place on the 
Federal Trade Commission of our Nation. 

Judge McCulloch’s character and his reputation with those 
people were such that he would have continued filling that 
office so long as he cared to discharge its duties. The people 
feel they were deprived of one of their most useful servants when 
he was called from that station and was employed in the high 
duties devolving upon him as a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

I regret very much the necessity of asking for this time of 
this House, because of my conception of the value of the im- 
portant work engaged in by the gentleman who is responsible 
for this request. It is a matter of very great importance to 
the welfare of the people from which both he and I come, but 
Judge McCulloch came from that same environment and is per- 
sonally interested in the production of the products that are 
involved in the resolution which the gentleman seeks to bring 
before this body. This man’s life was spent in such environ- 
ment, so that naturally his sentiment would be entirely in that 
direction. His whole life is such as to make it a matter of 
impossibility that Judge McCulloch should have been drawn 
either deliberately or that the high intelligence of the man 

Mr, PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr, DRIVER (continuing). Would render it impossible for 
him to haye been hoodwinked. 

Now, I will say to the gentleman, ordinarily I would like to 
complete my remarks within the limited time without being in- 
terrupted, but as I am discussing the remarks of the gentleman, 
as a matter of courtesy, I will yield to you at any time. 

Mr, PATMAN. The gentleman realizes that the resolution 
would permit the exoneration of the judge in the event he is 
not guilty of any of the charges, does he not? 

Mr. DRIVER. As a matter of course, that is true. 

Mr. PATMAN,. Well, let me ask one other question. Admit- 
ing that is true, will you go to the Rules Committee and ask 
them to vote out that resolution and let us have the investiga- 
tion, so the judge can be exonerated? Do you not think it would 
be mueh better for him than to leave it like it is? 

Mr. DRIVER. So far as the investigation of the industry is 
concerned, I will say yes; I will make that request. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am talking 

Mr. DRIVER. But in so far as any investigation pertaining 
to the official conduct or any charge made against this man, whom 
I know so well, is concerned, I will say I will not add my voice to 
anything that will embarrass him. 

Mr. PATMAN. Let me ask the gentleman this question: The 
eighth charge in my resolution states that the investigating 
committee shall determine whether the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion of the United States has assisted, aided, or otherwise en- 
couraged representatives of cottonseed-oil mills in fixing the 
price of cottonseed or in entering into agreements the effect of 
which was to fix the price of cottonseed or do any act in viola- 
tion of the laws of the United States or detrimental to the 
interests and rights of the growers of cottonseed. Now, if this 
is true, you want to know it, do you not, Mr. Driver? 

Mr. DRIVER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PATMAN. And if it is not true, you want the judge 
exonerated, as well as the other members of the commission? 

Mr. DRIVER. Yes, sir; but I am not asking this House to 
create a commission to make this investigation, when the record 
itself speaks absolutely in such language that any man who 
runs may read. 

Here is a matter that especially addresses itself to me, in 
reply to a question by Mr. THURSTON at the hearings before the 
Rules Committee, to this import: 

Do you claim that there is or was a criminal conspiracy on the part 
of some of the officials in the Federal Trade Commission with these 
manufacturers? 


Your answer to that was: 


No, sir; I do not. I do not claim there is any criminal conspiracy, 
but I do claim there was such a gross neglect of duty that they are 
guilty of malfeasance in office. 


Now, evidently that statement made by you, sir, was predi- 
cated on the record that you have in your possession, and that 
you have designated as one that came from a reporter that was 
drawn to this work from Wall Street. I do not know why that 
reference was made. I do not know why a reporter from Wall 
Street should not bring to us that same ability. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield? There was no 
reference by me, intentionally, to a Wall Street reporter. If 
there was anything said about that, it was not said by me. 

Mr. DRIVER. Have you read the printed proceedings re- 
cording your remarks? 

Mr. PATMAN. The printed proceedings should state that 
the secretary of the Federal Trade Commission furnished me 
with a transcript at my request, and that is where I got it. 

Mr. DRIVER. You did state that; but in addition to that 
you injected into the remarks, or the reporter. 

Mr. PATMAN, Just read exactly what I said from the 
report. 

Mr. DRIVER. I will be very glad to do that. I have not 
your remarks here, but I call your attention to the fact that 
they are in the reported record and 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman has quoted what he claims 
to be specific remarks made by me, and I call on him now to 
read them and let my remarks speak for themselves. 

Mr. DRIVER. I have not your remarks made in the House, 
but I will be glad to furnish them to you, sir. 

Mr. PARKS. Are the remarks which the gentleman made 
yesterday in the RECORD? 

Mr. DRIVER. No; they are not. 

Mr. PARKS. It is no fault of yours if they are not in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. PATMAN. He is talking about the remarks before the 
committee, 

Mr. PARKS. I know what he is talking about. 

Mr. DRIVER. This is what I want to say to you: This 
charge made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] 
indicts every member of the Federal Trade Commission of mal- 
feasance in office. This includes the man whom I am discussing, 
I am not acquainted with the other members of that com- 
mission, the associates of Judge McCulloch, but I can say 
that if they are of the same high type of manhood, integrity, 
and intelligence, that remark should never haye been made by 
any Member of this House or by anyone connected in an 
official way with the administration of the affairs of this 
Nation. 

Mr. PATMAN. On 
DRIVER? 

Mr. DRIVER. Yes; I will yield at any time. 

Mr. PATMAN. Do you approve of what the Federal Trade 
Commission—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to call the attention 
of both gentlemen to the rule of the House which provides that 
one Member should address the other in the third persen. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; I desire to apologize. I would like to 
ask the gentleman this: Does the gentleman approve of what 
the Federal Trade Commission did in holding this Federal 
Trade Commission conference for the cottonseed-oil industry 
and later in approving the agreements that were entered into 
there? Does the gentleman approve of that? 

Mr. DRIVER. I do not feel it is necessary for me to make 
answer to that statement other than to give to the Members 
of this House the actual occurrence at that trade conference. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. DRIVER. I will be glad to. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does the gentleman refuse to state that he 
does or does not approve of what has been done in this con- 
ference? 

Mr. DRIVER. I will say to you that in so far as the record 
is concerned, I can see no justification for disapproval, and I 
say now to you that that record in no manner reflects the 
organization of a trust, and I am prepared now 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DRIVER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PATMAN. Was the gentleman present yesterday when 
Mr. SNELL, the chairman of the Committee on Rules, admitted 
that the Attorney General of the United States had persuaded 
them to quit violating the law? 

Mr. DRIVER. I was not. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman was not? 

Mr. DRIVER. No. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. DRIVER. But I will say this to my friend from Texas: 
Notwithstanding what happened at Memphis, there may be an 
understanding on the part of the Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion through which they control the price structure, and to the 
extent of that investigation I do indorse your theory and the 
necessity for doing it; but I am disputing the construction you 
place on the action of Judge McCulloch at the Memphis trade 
conference. 


that point will you yield there, Mr. 
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Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DRIVER. I will yield. 

Mr. COX, I have given considerable study to this subject, 
and I approve in a general way of the assertion made by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman] that a monopoly by the 
cottonseed-crushing interests has been established. However, I 
do not say that there is anything culpable or that fairly could 
be charged as culpable in the participation of the Federal Trade 
Commission in this conversation in which they did participate. 
If the gentleman has looked through the minutes of that meet- 
ing 

Mr. DRIVER. I have them here. 

Mr. COX. He will find in the statement made by Judge Mce- 
Culloch observations which are altogether to the credit of the 
¥ederal Trade Commission. The commission has taken pride in 
the work it has done in bringing these units into agreement that 
is designated as trade-practice agreements. If the gentleman 
has read the rules that were adopted, the code of ethics adopted 
by the cottonseed crushers, and that part of the rules approved 
by the commission, and those parts accepted by the commission 
as trade-practice rules, I think he will not find anything in them 
which of themselves indicate any intent or purpose on the part 
of the commission, or any inclination on the part of the commis- 
sion, to join with the trade in the establishment of a system of 
practices which would operate against the public interest. 

I think he will find that the whole purpose of the commis- 
sion in participating in these conferences was, as declared by 
the commissioner, to stabilize the industry as well as protect 
and serve the interest of the farmers who produce the raw com- 
modity to be crushed. Therefore, the criticism made of the 
commission that it was a party to an improper sort of an 
agreement seems unfair. 

Mr. DRIVER. Unfair and unwarranted. 

Mr. COX. If there is any criticism to be attached to the 
commission it grows out of the fact that as the result of 
these rules the cottonseed crushers have abused the confidence 
reposed in them by the commission in that they have so con- 
ducted their business under the rules as to work a hardship 
upon the farmer throughout the cotton belt. 

Mr. DRIVER. As I said, not because of what oceurred in 
the conference, but notwithstanding what occurred there. 
This is the situation that I want to present. If the man 


coming from that environment had permitted himself with 


his intelligence to be made a cat’s-paw by the Memphis con- 
ference he is in the attitude of being a fool or else his conduct 
was venal, and I want to say that this man is neither a fool 
nor a knave. Therefore the charges that have been pressed 
on the floor repeatedly here are entirely without justification. 

Let me say further that I do not know how many members 
of the commission were on the commission when the practice 
of holding these trade-practice conferences were initiated by 
the commission, Prior to this time I find that the rule of 
the commission was to wait until complaint was made in an 
industry whereupon the commission called for a trade-practice 
conference, and then made its investigations in that particular 
line, heard complaints and made an effort to cure it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DRIVER. I will. 

Mr. PATMAN, Does the gentleman realize that there was 
not a complaint against a representative of the industry and 
had not been for two years? 

Mr. DRIVER. That is true, and I will explain that. The 
gentleman’s letter from Judge McCulloch declares that, In 
1919 the commission as then organized had the idea that they 
could perform a more useful service by inviting those engaged 
in the industry to hold meetings, and at the invitation of that 
industry would send a representative of their commission to 
preside over the meeting and enter into a general discussion of 
their affairs. So from 1919 they, with the approval of the com- 
mission, and notwithstanding the fact, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Texas, that he stated that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission called the Memphis meeting, while the evidence is just 
to the contrary, that the Cottonseed Crushers’ Association called 
the meeting and invited the Federal Trade Commission to have 
a representative sit in with them, 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DRIVER. Not until I give the gentleman the record 
about that, and possibly save his question. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have 15 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Arkansas may have 15 minutes 
additional, Is there objection? 
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Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, and I do not intend to object, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the gentleman concludes, I have 30 minutes in which to 
address the House, and that that time shall not be taken out 
of the time allotted to me on the bill under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. On a subject other than that of the bill? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, and I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have 10 minutes in which to discuss this after the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas that the gentleman from Arkansas be 
granted 15 minutes additional? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I want to know when we are going to get to the business 
of the day. There are some bills before the House that the 
committee thinks are of importance. I am not going to object 
to the gentleman from Arkansas proceeding. 

Mr. DRIVER. 1 thank the gentleman for that courtesy. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. But I must object to the gentle- 
man from Texas taking any more time on this subject to-day. 
Let us get to the Banking and Currency Committee business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas that the gentleman from Arkansas pro- 
ceed for 15 minutes? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER., The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that, at the conclusion of the address of the 
gentleman from Arkansas, he may be permitted to address the 
House for 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] 
asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the address of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania he may be permitted to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes, Is there objection? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia, Mr. Speaker, I object, because the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is going to discuss banking and 
currency matters, as I understand it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Then I ask unanimous consent that I may 
be permitted to address the House for 10 minutes after the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas concludes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I have no objection to that, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that he may have 10 minutes immediately after the con- 
clusion of the address of the gentleman from Arkansas, which 
will be followed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania yielding to the gentleman from Texas 10 minutes 
of his 30 minutes? i 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I am not. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I shall have to object, Mr. Speaker. 
I am going to leave the city to-morrow on very important busi- 
ness, and I would like to get to one of these bills this afternoon. 
However, I will withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the gentleman's 
attention to the language of a representative of the Crushers’ 
Association at the beginning of the Memphis meeting: 


On bebalf of the interested associations, the Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association and the State associations represented here, and speaking 
for the members of the industry who are affiliated, I wish to express our 
appreciation of the Federal Trade Commission granting this Federal 
trade practice conference and sending to them a representative. 


I do not feel that I am capable of saying how valuable these 
trade conferences are. I have not familiarized myself either 
with the character of work or the effect of that work, but I am 
prepared to presume that the purpose is a good one and that it 
should be continued. If it is not, then it should be discouraged, 
if not destroyed. But here is something I want specially to 
present within the limited time I have left, and that is the atti- 
tude of Judge McCulloch, the presiding officer for the Trade 
Commission. At the very inception of that conference Judge 
McCulloch said this: 

It is the policy of the Federal Trade Commission to encourage these 
meetings. For a long time it was the practice not to have meetings. 
They were not thought of in the early stages of the operation of the 
Trade Commission. ‘The only thing they did, whenever they found 
business men, any member of an industry, violating the law by indulg- 
ing in unfair methods of competition was to file a complaint against 
him and try it out before the commission. The commission very greatly 
prefers that every industry should purge itself of any unfair methods 
of competition. * * + Whenever there is such a meeting the com- 
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mission sends a presiding officer to help you; that is, the industry itself 
acting voluntarily. 


Then he discussed the matter of jurisdiction and said 
further ; 

I want you to understand in the beginning that I am only giving to 
you my personal adyice. The commission is not bound by anything 
that I may say. Whateyer you do here is to be submitted to the 
Federal Trade Commission. I suppose to some extent that has already 
been explained to you, but I do not apprehend that you are going to 
pass anything to-day that will in appearance meet the disapproval of 
the Trade Commission. I feel sure that taking care of your own 
interests, your identity with the welfare of the South at large will 
prompt you to take care of the public interests, of the selling interests, 
as well as your own. 


Mr. PATMAN, 
that point? 

Mr. DRIVER. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Judge McCulloch in making different reports 
has, at least in one instance, said that the interest of the publie 
at these Federal trade practice conferences is represented not 
only through the commission’s participation, but also through 
its policy of calling consumers into the conference. Does the 
gentleman know whether or not any consumers or farmers were 
called into that conference? 

Mr. DRIVER. I do not. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will not the gentleman in his extension of 
remarks please consult with the judge and get the names of the 
consumers and farmers who were called into this conference. 

Mr. DRIVER. Of course the gentleman knows when he 
makes that suggestion that it would be entirely without the 
possibility of showing that a consumer was invited. This was 
a meeting initiated by the Cottonseed Crushers’ Association and 
their affiliated interests as the gentleman well knows, and was 
not called by the Federal Trade Commission, and the only 
responsibility that they assumed or owed to that conference 
was to send a representative there to discuss with them the 
matters that they had before their meeting. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I direct the gentleman's attention to 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield on 


the fact that in discussing trade-practice conferences the judge 
stated in his report that in having just such conferences with 
the cottonseed-oil people, the interests of the public were rep- 
resented, not only by the members of the commission present 


but also by calling in consumers to the conference. 
to that, Somebody was called in as a witness. 

Mr. DRIVER. Neither Judge McCulloch, nor anybody asso- 
ciated with him, called in anybody into this conference, and 
there is where the gentleman goes far afield as to this con- 
ference. s 

Another thing: There was, prior to the meeting, a code of 
ethics. That code was agreed upon by the people interested. 
Section 1 of that code was a controversial proposition at the 
Memphis meeting. Prior to the Memphis meeting a statement 
was made by Mr. Humphrey, in which he called attention 
to the want of publicity to the seller of the price of the product 
in this industry. Now, when the Memphis meeting occurred, 
this section of the code was attempted to be changed, and in 
changing it the conference brought into the open meeting, pre- 
sided over by Judge McCulloch, a resolution to change section 
1, which provided, as they claim, for the character of publicity 
necessary to give the seller of the product the prevailing prices, 
and they used the words “current price” or “bid price.’ The 
record shows that Judge McCulloch immediately after the read- 
ing of that resolution called attention to a decision of the 
Supreme Court which expressly prohibited the publication of 
bid or current prices. He said: 

If you pass that resolution it will be my duty to carry “it back to 
the commission, but at the same time on the face of it, it is contrary 
to the law, and you should not impose that burden upon me. 


There was a general discussion along that line. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Parman] quoted Judge McCulloch at the 
wind-up. In answer to a question in that conference— 

I wonder why they could not still inject that feature into the reso- 
lution? 


He said: 
You can not put on the face of the resolution a thing that contra- 
venes the law. 


Yet the gentleman from Texas, in commenting upon that, 
attempts to give the impression and impress you with the idea 
that Judge McCulloch said to that conference that they could 
place that construction on it, and act in obedience to it, but 
that on the face of it they must not carry that denunciation of 
existing law. 


According 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

‘Mr. DRIVER. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it not a fact that the judge was interested 
in trying to prevent something showing on its face a violation 
of the law? Of course, he knew that what they were trying to 
do—that is, to agree to exchange the bid price—was a violation 
of the law. Did he not say this?— 


I am trying to prevent starting out putting something on the face 
of it that under the law is unlawful to do. 


And when the representatives of the industry insisted that they 
wanted the bid price in it, the judge admitted that one competi- 
tor might call another competitor up, although they were not 
under obligation to do so, and they could confer together. That 
is a violation of the law, is it not? 

Mr. DRIVER. He said: 


You can discuss it, but you can not publish a price here that will 
bind the trade. You must not put on the face of the resolution some- 
thing that will not be accepted by the commission. I am forced to 
carry back what you present me with, and the commission will con- 
sider anything you pass; but I do not want you to pass a resolution 
which on its face is a violation of the law. 


Under those circumstances this gentleman, who has built up 
a character beyond reproach wherever he is known, is assailed 
as having created deliberately in that Memphis meeting a trade 
combine; a man whose life and conduct have always been of 
that high type, would stoop to betray the people so intimately 
related to and engaged in that business, The suggestion is so 
far-fetched that if it were made in the State of Arkansas or in 
the confines of the district which my distinguished friend repre- 
sents it would not be necessary to raise a voice in defense in 
this body. [Applause.] 

That man is removed from that local influence and he is 
assailed on the floor of this House. The Recor as made up is 
sent out to the Nation as a whole, not only condemning him 
but condemning the body with which he has the honor to serve, 
I regret that it becomes necessary for me to undertake to pre- 
sent this picture to you. It is a pleasure, however, to do it, 
ĮI think it is unfortunate that it is necessary to inject this con- 
troversy into the subject. The attack which the gentleman is 
making adds neither dignity or force to his plea and should not 
receive serious consideration. The subject involves matter of 
great consequence to a large part of the Nation. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your attention. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Texas for 10 minutes, 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I 
would net want to say anything that would detract from what 
the gentleman has said about the reputation and standing of 
the gentleman from Arkansas. As I said here yesterday he 
was a distinguished jurist of that State, a man who was loved 
and respected by the people; but the point I could not under- 
stand was why he should have joined, in the face of his appar- 
ent interest in the cottonseed-oil industry, in creating an or- 
ganization which had for its purpose the depriving of the farm- 
ers of the South, among whom he had lived all the days of his 
life, of $75,000,000 each year. 

Now, that is what the oil industry had in mind. If the judge 
did not see that I do not know why he did not, but the record 
speaks for itself, and if I am misquoting this record or if these 
charges are untrue or falsely made, the best way on earth for 
that Federal Trade Commission to be exonerated would be by 
having this resolution brought upon the floor of this House, 
a committee appointed, and an investigation made, so that all 
the members of this commission might be exonerated, 

I even thought so much of this old gentleman because of the 
name he had made in Arkansas that in the first speech I made 
I did not mention his name. Of course, our Republican friends 
here yesterday brought it out, and I told them he was the chair- 
man of that meeting. They did it for the purpose of showing 
it was a Democrat. That is why they did it, and I do not 
blame them for it, although I do not believe the judge should 
be singled out. The whole commission is responsible for the 
acts of that conference. Everything that was done there was 
later approved by the entire commission. I say now, and I will 
Say it to the gentleman from Arkansas or anybody else, that 
that whole commission has performed their duty in such a gross 
and careless manner that they are each and every one guilty 
of malfeasance in office. The word “malfeasance” means that 
they have performed acts they had no right to perform under 
the law. When I make that statement I make it advisedly and 
I make it deliberately. I can back up every word I say not only 
from this record but from other records as well. They bave 
no right to hold these so-called trade-practice conferences. 
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I desire to invite the gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
the secretaries of agriculture of the various cotton States had a 
little meeting at Memphis last fall. They represented the farm- 
ers of the South, and they even petitioned the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate this Cottonseed Oil Trust. Did they 
do it? No: they did not do it, One of the secretaries of agri- 
culture reported that he had written to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission before that, a long time, months before, or weeks, I do 
not know which, but a long time, and a sufficient length of time 
for them to make a reply, but they even refused to answer his 
letter. A secretary of agriculture reported that. 

I want to say that if that commission is so blameless, if they 
have done nothing wrong, they should not fear an investiga- 
tion at the hands of Members of Congress. 
guilty of anything why should they not want an investiga- 
tion? 

Gentlemen talk about these Federal trade-practice confer- 
ences being inaugurated back*in 1919, They did have a little 
conference or two, but if the gentleman is informed on this 
subject he will know that 90 or 95 per cent of these confer- 
ences haye been held within the last 12 months and certainly 
within the last 18 months. Why? Because the industries of 
our Nation have just learned that they can get an agency of 
our Government to supervise and preside over their meetings, 
where they can organize a trust and where they can set their 
prices. There is not a lawyer in this House who will not 
agree with this statement, that the courts of this country have 
decided that where one posts a price and then causes it to 
be given to his competitor, or where he is disclosing to his 
competitor the current price or giving to his competitor the 
price which he expects to pay or to give that is a violation 
of the laws of the United States, Notwithstanding that, I 
just want to call the gentleman's attention to another little 
conference they held, in the millwork industry, in which they 
put out this rule, as found in this pamphlet, Standards of 
Business Practices. They will get this commission to preside 
over a meeting of the representatives of the industry, they 
will be organized, and then they themselves will put out these 
little pamphlets about Federal trade-practice conferences over 
the signature of the Federal Trade Commission. I want to 
read to you one of these rules, and if it is not a violation of 
the law, you ought to get up and stop me right now. 

This is rule 12, and it has to do with sash, doors, and things 
like that which go into the homes of this country. They got 
that industry together, or, at least, they sent out notices and 
presided oyer the meeting, and I will now read from this rule: 

The industry hereby records its approval of the practice of distrib- 
uting and circulating to the entire industry current price lists and all 
notices of advance or decline in prices made by any Individual distrib- 
utor or manufacturer, cither by the individual distributor or manufac- 
turer or by the association or group he may be identified with, 


Will the gentleman from Arkansas get out of his seat and 
say that is not a violation of the law? 

Mr. DRIVER. That is exactly why Judge McCulloch advised 
that Memphis conference not to pass that resolution, 

Mr. PATMAN. But he approved of this one. 

Mr. DRIVER. He approved the one he brought there. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman misunderstands me. 

Mr. DRIVER. He objected to the resolution they offered and 
had them strike out the language referred to, and he brought 
back to the commission the resolution with that eliminated, and 
Judge McCulloch was responsible for its elimination. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman misunderstands me. I am 
reading from an unfair trade-practice conference held by the 
millwork industry. ‘This is not the cottonseed conference. 

Mr. DRIVER. I do not know about that. I have not inves- 
tigated that at all. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am just pointing out different cases where 
there could not be any misunderstanding about it. If there had 
just been this cottonseed-oil industry conference and nothing 
more, I would not have said anything about it; in fact, I did 
not disclose this for weeks and months, thinking that probably 
we would get an investigation and it would not have to be 
mentioned on the floor of this House. I discussed it with a 
distinguished member of the delegation from Arkansas and I 
told him I hated to bring it up here. But here are the facts 
and here is the record, and there is no way around it, and 
whenever it comes to a question of whether I am going to refuse 
to mention the name of a man, however distinguished he may 
have been, or whether I am going to protect my farmers of 
the South and your farmers from a loss—and an unfair loss—of 
$75,000,000 a year, I am going to protect those people that I 
have sworn to defend and uphold in this body and which you 
have sworn and have promised to defend in this body. 


If they are not | 
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Mr. DRIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DRIVER. Do you mean to say that the resolution as 
finally modified at the Memphis conference is in violation of the 
law? 

Mr. PATMAN. ‘The one where it said “price paid”? Yes; 
it was in violation of the law, because it shows on its face their 
intent. Here is what the resolution said ; 

Mr. DRIVER. The gentleman has kindly yielded to me and 
I will ask him to answer my question. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. DRIVER. Was the resolution as amended at Judge 
McCulloch's instance a violation of the law? 

Mr. PATMAN. In connection with what they had told the 
judge they expected to do and as showing their intent, it was a 
violation of the law and I will show you how it was a viola- 
tion. 

Mr. DRIVER. No; I did not ask that. 

Mr. PATMAN. Let me read the resolution, 

Mr. DRIVER. I know what the resolution states. I beg 
the gentleman’s pardon. I do not want to be insistent or to take 
up his time, but was the resolution that was amended at Judge 
McCulloch's instance there a violation of the law? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, sir; in connection with that record, it 
is a violation of the law, and if the gentleman will just wait, I 
will show him how. You know the resolution said that— 

We shall make public by all available means the prices bid or paid 
for cottonseed, 


That was the resolution, was it not? 

Mr. DRIVER. That was the resolution that was offered there. 

Mr. PATMAN. They wanted to fix it so they had to tell their 
competitors the price, but Judge McCulloch said, “ You just 
leave that out,” or words to that effect, “ just fix it so the sell- 
ers—the farmers—will know, and the other fellows will get it 
in some way.” The record discloses this and the gentlemen 
knows it. Then they said: 

We must have that bid price. 

The judge said: 

It is a violation of the law. 


As I explained to you here yesterday. 
and they came on and said: 


We must have that bid price. 


He reluctantly yielded, 


And, finally, Mr. Benet, who was the general counsel, said: 
Must we put it as the price we have paid for cottonseed? 


This would haye been in conformance with the law, every- 
body admits that, but the judge said: 


No; you need not put it “ have been paid.” 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for two additional minutes, Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. He said: 

I do not ask you to put it “have been paid,” just put the word 
“paid " there, 

Well, what does this indicate? It indicates the prices they 
are paying, the prices paid or posted up, and, after all, they got 
exactly what they wanted, and in carrying that out they set the 
price of cottonseed in the South to such an extent that the 
farmers lost approximately $75,000,000. 

Mr. DRIVER. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DRIVER. Was the resolution carrying the word “ paid” 

violation of the law? 

Mr. PATMAN. In connection with their intent, it was. 

Mr. DRIVER. That makes it dependent on something else, 
but I am asking the gentleman if that resolution carrying the 
word “ paid,” which presupposes a past transaction, was a viola- 
tion of the law. 

Mr. PATMAN. It was a sufficient violation of the law that 
the Attorney General of the United States stopped them from 
doing it. Is not that sufficient? Did not the gentleman hear 
Mr, SNELL get up here yesterday and say the Attorney General 
had stopped them? 

Mr. DRIVER. I did not. 

Mr. PATMAN,. Well, he did say it, and he [Mr. SNELL] is 
hora now, and he would deny it if I were not quoting him cor- 
rectly. 
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Mr. DRIVER. If the gentleman will permit me, the gentle- 
man knows that the Supreme Court, in the Maple Flooring case, 
said that the Attorney General was wrong. 

Mr. PATMAN. I know what that case was. 
respect to a past and closed transaction. 

Mr. DRIVER. The gentleman is learned in the law and the 
gentleman knows that in that case the Supreme Court said the 
Attorney General was wrong. 

Mr. PATMAN. But this cottonseed resolution was a future 
transaction. 

I wish I had more time. I would tell you about a half dozen 
of these industries they have organized. If they have organized 
one, they have organized fifty, and they are about as bad as the 
Cottonseed Oil Trust, and this is one thing that is injuring the 
country to-day. These big industries are charging excessive 
prices and are making excessive profits and taking so much 
money for the things they sell that the other men in different 
lines of business can not sell their goods. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 


That was with 


THE BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to refer briefly to 
one or two things. The month of February is the month in 
which this country and this House usually celebrate the mem- 
ory of Washington and Lincoln. Two years from now we are 
going to celebrate the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington; and as a text of what I am about to say I 
want to quote from Washington’s Farewell Address, because I 
think it is a proper text for me to have as an introduction to 
the remarks which are to follow. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair assumes that the gentleman is 
speaking in his time of one hour? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No, Mr. Speaker; I asked for 30 minutes 
to address the House out of order, not to be taken out of the 
hour, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood that that was ob- 
jected to. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for 30 minutes out of order. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I read 
Address: 


Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I conjure you to 
believe me fellow citizens), the jealousy of a free people ought to be 
constantly awake; since history and experience proye that foreign 
influence is one of the most baneful foes of republican government. 
But that jealousy, to be useful, must be impartial, else it becomes 
the instrument of the very influence to be avoided, instead of a 
defense against it. Excessive partiality for one foreign nation and 
excessive dislike for another, cause those whom they actuate to see 
danger only on one side, and serve to veil and even second the arts of 
influence on the other. Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues 
of the favorite, are liable to become suspected and odious; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and confidence of the people, to 
surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, is, 
in extending our commercial relations, to have with them as little 
political connection as possible. So far as we have already formed 
engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here let 
us stop. 


SETTLEMENTS 


from Washington’s Farewell 


Mr. Speaker, reports emanating from Frankfort, Germany, 
the latter part of January stated that Gates W. McGarrah, 
chairman of the board and Federal reserve agent of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, was to become chairman of the 
board of directors of the Bank for International Settlements. 
Confirmation of this assumption has appeared in the New York 
papers during the past week, and on February 22, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, the New York Times said in its headlines: 

G. L. Harrison sails for bank parley. Local Federal reserve’s head 
will confer abroad on gold and other problems. Wide interest aroused. 
America’s part in operation of international bank expected to be dis- 
cussed. 


The article states that Mr. Harrison, who is governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, sailed for Europe on last 
Friday evening on the Majestic; that during his stay abroad 
he will visit the principal European correspondents of the re- 
serve bank; that this trip is particularly opportune, coming at 
a time when the central banks of Europe and this country are 
faced with a number of perplexing problems, and stresses par- 
ticularly the foreign-exchange markets and the international 
gold situation, The article says that he will have discussions 
with the governors of the Bank of England and the Bank of 
France, and incidentally mentions that another subject to come 
up fer discussion, when the governors of the central banks 
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meet, is the part which the Federal reserve is expected to play 
in the operation of the Bank of International Settlements, 
which is soon to be established at Basel, Switzerland. It adds 
that the governors of the banks of issue are expected to meet 
in Rome to elect a board of directors of the international bank 
and at that time they will choose the American directors of the 
institution and extend invitations to them. The article states 
further that it has become a regular practice in recent years 
for the governors of the European central. banks and the 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York to visit 
each other for the purpose of considering central banking 
problems and refers to the two visits to America last year of 
Montagu Norman, governor of the Bank of England. 

It will be recalled that on the first visit of Governor Norman 
a definite change of Federal reserve policy took place—a policy 
of inflation to a policy of deflation. On his second visit, fur- 
ther restrictive measures were agreed upon and put into opera- 
tion both by the Federal reserve system and the Bank of 
England, and shortly thereafter the financial debacle of last 
October occurred. 

There is no question about the importance of these conferences 
between the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and these foreign bankers. The article quoted further 
states that it is the policy of the Bank of England and of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York to describe these inter- 
change of visits of their governors as “ vacations,” and that no 
significance is ever attached to them in official circles, and the 
social aspects of the trips are stressed. 

However, the news item mentioned must be based on some 
official statement issued by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York; and I am now inquiring as to whether it is true that 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York is proceeding contrary 
to the administration’s policy as described by Secretary Stimson, 
of the Department of State, on May 19, 1929. I believe that 
the State Department should immediately call upon the Federal 
Reserve Board for full information regarding any activities of 
the officers and directors of the Federal reserve banks and the 
board itself may have engaged in, in connection with the 
organization or proposed operations of the Bank of International 
Settlements. If the State Department does not do this, we can 
feel justified in assuming that the department’s statement of 
last May meant nothing, and was issued for some other purpose 
than the impression that it created at that time. The state- 
ment was apparently intended to be definite and complete in 
expressing administration opposition to our being involved offi- 
cially in any way with the machinery or affairs of the inter- 
national bank. Does this mean that the Federal reserve man- 
agement has been acting contrary to a mandate of the State 
Department? If the Federal reserve management is participat- 
ing in any manner in the discussions attending the organiza- 
tion of the Bank of International Settlements, so as to insure the 
control and management of all international financial transac- 
tions between this country and other countries through the use of 
the assets of the Federal reserve system, it apparently means that 
the participation of this country in the Bank of International 
Settlements is to be by and through the banking house of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. I insist that Congress should be fully advised 
and that legislative authority for such relationship with J. P. 
Morgan & Co. to represent the Federal reserve system in all 
international financial operations should be considered, or the 
right of the Federal reserve system to participate indirectly by 
and through the private banking house of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
in their contact on international matters should be forbidden. 

Let me analyze for a moment the position of the State Depart- 
ment as regards the vexing question of German reparations. 
The position of the Government is clearly stated that it does 
not desire to have any American official directly or indirecily 
participate in the collection of German reparations through the 
agency of the Bank of International Settlements, and in this 
its position is perfectly consistent. Our Government has never 
accepted membership on the Reparation Commission. It has 
declined to join the allied powers in the confiscation of the 
sequestered German property and the application of that prop- 
erty to its war claims. It does not now wish to take any step 
which would indicate a reversal of that attitude, and therefore 
it issued the statement of May 19, 1929, that it would not per- 
mit any officials of the Federal reserve system either to them- 
selves serve or to select American representatives as members 
of the proposed international bank. 

To make clear the position that the United States does not 
propose to tie up German reparations with the payment of loans 
owed to this Government by foreign countries, I desire to quote 
from the Yale Review, winter of 1930 issue, an article on the 
war debts by Gerrard Winston, former Undersecretary of the 
Treasury and secretary of the Debt Refunding Commission, as 
follows: 
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The American policy of making each loan on the sole credit of the 
particular borrower and refusing to accept any substitution of debtors 
began when the first dollar was loaned. It runs through each Liberty 
bond issue and every document and governmental action. The state- 
ment in the Balfour note that we loaned other nations on England's 
credit was sharply contradicted and its incorrectness admitted, The 
plan to have the United States accept Germany as debtor on the Belgian 
prearmistice loans was declined. The law authorizing the debt settle- 
ments specifically prohibited any substitution of debtors. In each settle- 
ment the ability to pay of the particular debtor was alone considered. 
If anything could establish an American policy it has been done; step 
after step consistently the United States has insisted that the war debts 
to it were not to be conditioned upon German reparation payments, 
This was sound policy. We wanted to stay clear of European entangle- 
ments and to treat with those to whom we loaned money, not with 
strangers. In this there was also logic because our debts represented 
war costs, and under the armistice terms and the treaty of Versailles, 
Germany was not required to pay any war costs of the Allies. So 
much for the American policy. Europe to-day boasts, and boasts loudly, 
that it has finally outmaneuvered the United States. In the Young plan 
Europe thinks that it has tied together reparations and war debts, 
It has already been suggested that France, for example, by directing the 
new international bank to collect from Germany the reparations repre- 
senting its debt to the United States, and to pay these sums over to the 
United States, relieves itself of all obligations to America. Mr, Winston 
Churchill an energetic protagonist of British debt views, has indicated 
that Engiand has no further interest in war debts so long as Germany 
pays. This, of course, does not represent the view of the administration 
at Washington. 

The concurrent memorandum, attached to the Young plan, and not 
signed by the American experts, is an interesting example of the game 
which must have gone on during those months of negotiation in Paris, 
The German reparation installments are fixed for the first 37 years to 
cover reparations and war debts, and for the last 22 years to cover only 
war debts. The concurrent memorandum provides that in the first 
period the benefit of any reduction of war debts goes two-thirds to Ger- 
many and one-third to the war debtor, and in. the last period all benefit 
accrues to Germany. If the Allies want to collect from Germany only 
enough to pay their war debts, why should they retain a one-third 
interest in any cancellation, or why should this be for a part and not 
alt? If is amusing to note the way hoped-for charity from America has 
been used for chips in the international poker game. 

None can avoid the proposition that reparations and war debts have 
a connection. Receipts from Germany give a nation funds in addition 
to what it raises from taxation, with which to pay its debts, to the 
benefit of both debtor and creditor. But to step beyond this and argue 
that the war debtor may force his creditor to release him and to accept 
a new debtor, is an attempt to make a new contract for the creditor 
against his consent. To take a simple example, I may loan a sum of 
money to a young man having a small salary and allowance from his 
father. If the allowance stops, perhaps my loan is endangered, but if 
in the meantime the young man has materially increased his salary my 
loan is still good. Certainly I would object to being told I must look 
to «he allowance alone for repayment.. If German reparations fail, a 
nation could, if it saw fit, refuse to fulfill its solemn undertaking repre- 
sented by its debt settlement. If it had any other means of payment, 
this refusal could not be justified by any Young plan or any bank for 
international settlements. It would be simply repndiation—a privilege 
accorded alone to sovereignty. 


I have referred previously to the fact that the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements comes from the creative mind of the vice 
chairman of the board of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, and have pointed out that the assistant Federal reserve 
agent of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York was in close 
consultation with its sponsors at Paris at the launching of the 
bank during the formulation of the Young plan. I have shown 
how the present chairman of the board of the Federal reserve 
bank became a director of the Reichsbank of Germany under 
the Dawes plan, and I have referred to the fact that the first 
chairman of the board of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York resigned his position and accepted a position under the 
reparations agent in Germany, who was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of collecting German reparations funds. I have 
shown how the chairman of the board and the present Federal 
reserve agent of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York is to 
become president and a director of the Bank of International 
Settlements, and I have quoted from last Saturday’s New York 
Times from a statement showing that the governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York sailed last Friday to confer 
with the heads of the foreign banks of issue who are to become 
directors and officers of the Bank of International Settlements, 
and that while he is abroad an important meeting is to be held 
in Rome, Italy, when the final consummation of the board of 
directors and all details looking toward the opening of the bank 
is to be held. 
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At this point I wish to make a statement in regard to the 
meetings of the heads of the central banks so that we may 
understand exactly how this close-working arrangement started 
and has continued, 

Before the gentleman leaves that subject will 


Mr. WINGO. 
he yield? $ 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WINGO. Is it not a fair assumption that the State 
Department has the same information before it as the gentle- 
man has? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do not know. 

Mr. WINGO: They can read as well as the gentleman. Does 
not the gentleman know that everything that has been done 
has been done with the full knowledge of the State Department 
and the Federal Reserye Board? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. The statement issued by the Secretary of 
State last May would not indicate that such was the case. 

Mr. WINGO. That was an academic statement intended— 
from the gentleman's standpoint—as camouflage. The fact is 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of New York goes contrary to 
the policy of the Federal Reserve Board after consultation 
with the board, and they have not condemned it. Has the gen- 
tleman got any inside information as to why the Secretary of 
State and the board are being overruled? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I am taking the statement as shown on 
the face of it, and that no other information is apparently being 
given out. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentieman is not so unsophisticated as to 
know that the intention is to slip us into the League of Nations 
by the back door. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
place. 

Mr. WINGO. Why not call on them to give you the informa- 
tion directly? Why not introduce a resolution asking the 
President to give you the infomnation? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Before I finish my remarks the gentleman 
will be satisfied with the course that I propose taking. 

Mr. WINGO. No; I will be frank with the gentleman. I 
think it is the duty of the gentleman to say to his own State 
Department and his own Federal Reserve Board—if I were to 
do it they would say, “ Oh, the Democrats are playing politics.” 
The gentleman knows that they are doing the things of which 
he complains with the consent of the State Department and the 
Federal Reserve Board, and if it is wrong why does not the 
gentleman take the necessary steps to prevent these things? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that I have 
prepared and am about to introduce a resolution calling upon 
the Secretary of State and the Secretary of the Treasury to 
furnish this Congress with full detailed information with regard 
to this matter. 

Mr. WINGO, And in the meantime the deyilment is going 
on, a meeting is being held in Rome, and we are being com- 
mitted to these things. Why wait until the horse is stolen 
before we lock the door? Why not take some action instead 
of talking abcut it, assuming the gentleman's charges are true? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I began to discuss this matter a year ago, 
and I discussed it in this House 10 days ago. However, there 
was no apparent notice of it either by the State Department 
or the Federal Reserve Board. I have concluded, and part of 
my remarks here to-day is an indication of a definite action 
by the introduction of two resolutions which have a preferred 
status in this case, and if they are not acted on immediately 
the House can act on the matter itself. 

Mr. WINGO. Is it not true that the administration assumes 
that since the Senator from Missouri, Mr. Reed, has gone that 
they can safely get away with this, and that the only person 
who criticizes it is the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McFavpen}. who talks about it but does nothing? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is talking about the Se 
and a mere Member of the House would not want to dis 
the procedure in the Senate. 

Mr. WINGO. I am talking about an ex-Member of the Senate. 
The gentleman is apparently the only defender of the Wash- 
ingtonian theory against entangling alliances, so the adminis- 
tration feels safe. Uncle Andy is not scared by what the gen- 
tleman is saying, is he? If they are doing wrong, why does not 
the gentleman by proper resolution say they shall not do it, 
that they shall not turn the Federal reserve system into a 
partnership with these European banks and unload on us the 
German reparations bonds and make us pay Germany's debts 
to the Allies? y 

Mr. McFADDEN. Let us get the information first correctly 
from the departments. 

The year 1923 witnessed the culmination of the postwar crisis 
in European finance, Monetary conditions were in a state of 
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chaos. Bxchanges were completely demoralized. The League 
of Nations, realizing this critical situation, elaborated and 
put into operation a reconstruction scheme, and, in cooperation 
with the governments which were relinquishing their priority 
claims and guaranteeing a portion of the reconstruction loans, 
enabled Austria to obtain the funds required for the stabiliza- 
tion of the krone. The Bank of England made an advance to 
the Austrian national banks for stabilization purposes between 
the period of the conclusion of the agreements and the actual 
issue of the loan. This support was the first public act of 
cooperation between central banks after the war. 

Prior to that the only knowledge we have of. central-bank 
cooperation was in the case of the Bank of France with the 
Bank of England during the Baring crisis. 

During the war there was, of course, some cooperation be- 
tween the allied central banks, and also between the Reichs- 
bank and other banks of issue among the German allies. It 
was not, however, until after the war that a systematic move- 
ment was attempted and, it was largely, if not exclusively, due 
to the initiative of Mr, Montagu Norman, governor of the Bank 
of England, through his personal friendship with the late Ben- 
jamin Strong, governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, that the United States was induced to cooperate finan- 
cially, if not politically, in European affairs. Most of Mr. 
Norman’s work for reconstruction was done behind the scenes. 
The alliance began with a select group of leading institutions, 
but later included almost all of European central banks. Nor 
was it confined to Europe and the Federal reserve system—or 
more particularly the Federal Reserve Bank of New York— 
which played the leading part from the outset. The Japanese 
and the Egyptian banks of issue were also aided. There were 
some indieations that eventually all central banks within and 
outside of Europe would cooperate. Two purposes were to be 
served—monetary stabilization and the prevention of a scramble 
for gold by central banks. There was also a secondary objective, 
which was a means to an end rather than an end itself; that is, 
the establishment of closer business relations between central 
banks, which would at the same time help solve the problem 
of reparations transfers. 

The promise of an advance made at the instance of the 
League of Nations by the cooperating banks, principally the 
Bank of England, to the Austrian National Bank enabled Aus- 
tria to benefit by the loan months before it was actually issued. 
Similar services were rendered to the Hungarian National Bank. 

When it came to Germany's turn to be assisted, a group of 
central banks was formed to support the Reichsbank by means 
of placing capital at the disposal of the gold discount bank. In 
this a large number of central banks participated, The stabili- 
zation of the franc, the lira, the zloty, the drachma, and the 
other units of exchange was carried on through the aid of the 
credits granted by the grouping of central banks, and, as I 
have already said, this cooperation was, of course, given to the 
restoration of the gold standard in Great Britain. ‘This, how- 
ever, was granted exclusively by the Federal reserve system. 

Although the efforts of central banks were generally con- 
ducted within the League of Nation's scheme, on occasions they 
acted independently. Take the case of Poland, for instance. 
There a plan was arranged without any assistance from the 
League of Nations by a group of central banks. Assistance 
was also given to Rumania by the central banks, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there was some controversy as between the 
Franco-American scheme and the League of Nations scheme, 

Similar credits were granted for stabilization purposes to 
Bulgaria and Estonia, under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. Such assistance was also given, though principally 
by the Bank of England, to Greece, Asia Minor, and parts of 
Turkey, and the Bank of England assisted the Bank of Danzig. 
The Bank of Spain was, during this period, assisted by Anglo- 
American banking groups, headed by the Midland Bank of 
London and J. P. Morgan & Co. It was indicated, and prob- 
ably not without reason, that this loan was made on the 
principles of the finance committee of the league, which were 
largely inspired from Threadneedle Strect. It is perfectly plain 
that the assistance given by these central banks to those coun- 
tries desirous of stabilizing their currency was not prompted 
exclusively by philanthropic considerations. There were many 
self-benefits to be derived. 

The second principal aim of this movement of cooperation 
between central banks was the regulation of the demand for 
gold for central banks. Although the principal holders of gold 
are willing to assist these central banks in their endeavor to 
build up their gold stocks, they have a natural desire to prevent 
any sudden demand upon their own resources. Take the case 
of New York. Heavy withdrawals by a number of foreign 
central banks eould be very embarrassing. This applies equally 
to London. Inasmuch as the gold stock is greater in New York 
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than in London, a lesser withdrawal from London would be 
more embarrassing. Because of this fact, these central banks, 
which includes the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, have 
reached an understanding by which central banks try not to 
withdraw any gold from one without the others consent, and 
the same principle governs the earmarking and release of gold 
held by the Bank of England and by the Federal Reserye Bank 
of New York on account of foreign central banks. This is a 
splendid working arrangement for these foreign banks of issue 
who are hard put to maintain sufficient gold to back their legal 
reserve requirements. 

Another auxiliary, beside the cooperation of central banks, 
whieh has been used to facilitate their task of the transfer of 
funds, is the agent general for reparation payments. These 
arrangements have been largely made and carried out behind the 
scenes and the agent general for reparation payments has fre- 
quently participated in the conferences of the central banks. 

That Montagu Norman, governor of the Bank of England, 
is the moving spirit in all of these international economic, finan- 
cial, and political relationships involving the Federal reserve 
system there can be no doubt, nor can there be any doubt that 
it was his influence over the late Governor Strong that brought 
about the active cooperation of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, thus involving the Federal reserve system. His frequent 
visits here—some of them very secretive—particularly his visit 
in 1926 when the conference took place in the Treasury Depart- 
ment between the head of the Reichsbank, the head of the Bank 
of France, and the reparations agent in regard to a plan in- 
volving the pledging of the railways of Germany back of a note 
issue which was to be underwritten in France, Germany, and 
the United States, and which, I understand, was agreed to by 
our Treasury authorities, but was headed off by President 
Coolidge, further indicates the tie-up of reparations international 
bank conferences and the Federal reserve system with interna- 
tional affairs. If this plan had not been blocked by President 
Coolidge, we would have witnessed a commercialization of the 
German war debt and a transference from the allied countries, 
to whom Germany owed these debts, to the private investors of 
these countries and the United States, principally the United 
States. It was proposed in the treaty of Versailles that the 
German war debt should be commercialized and unloaded upon 
the United States. So the framers of the Dawes and Young 
plans and the reparations agents and the international bankers 
haye not changed—they never do; they still intend to do this 
in some way. They know not defeat. 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman speaks of an agreement 
made in the treaty of Versailles about unloading this on the 
United States. That was not incorporated in the treaty. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It is probably an understanding on the 
outside with the international bankers? 

Mr. MoFADDEN. Oh, yes; it is clearly read in between the 
lines. 

It will be plainly seen how closely these conferences have to 
do with the financial department of the League of Nations, 
reparations, and international financial transactions. These 
conferences, originating with the governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, have become so important a part of European economic, 
financial, and political affairs that they are to be given a legal 
status by centering their future activities in the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements. Because of this fact we are about to 
witness another one of these important conferences between 
central banks, at which conference the finishing touches will be 
put upon the organization of this International Bank for Set- 
tlements. 

The plan of the organizers of this bank indicates that its 
board of directors is to be composed of the governors of the 
Banks of England, Belgium, France, Italy, and one other direc- 
tor of each of these banks, and that Gates W. McGarrah, now 
chairman of the board of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, and Leon Fraser are to represent J. P. Morgan & Co. 
the managers; and I quote an article from the New York 
Herald Tribune, “ World’s Bank Directorate Nearly Filled,” 
bearing a Washington headline, as follows: 


Wortp’s BANK DIRECTORATE NEARLY FILLED—MOREAU AND BRINCARD TO 
SERVE FOR FRANCE; ADDIS FOR BRITAIN; MCGARRAH AND FRASER FOR 
AMERICA 
WASHINGTON, February 18.—The make-up of the board of directors 

of the Bank for International Settlements has been virtually completed, 

it was learned in authoritative circles here to-day, and an announce- 
ment of the names of the directors chosen by the governors of the 
several central banks is expected to be made from Rome next week. 
The French directors, it is learned definitely, will be Emile Moreau, 
governor of the Bank of France; Baron Brincard, president of the 
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Credit Lyonnaise, one of the largest commercial banks in Paris; and 
Baron der Vogue, president of the Suez Canal Co. 

One of the two English directors will be Sir Charles Addis, vice 
president of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, who was a delegate, 
following the death of Lord Revelstoke, to the experts’ conference 
which drew up the Young plan in Paris a year ago. Whether Montagu 
Norman, governor of the Bank of England, will exercise his pres 
rogative, as Governor Moreau is exercising his, to name himself to the 
international bank's board is not yet known, but it is considered quite 
likely. 

BELGIUM’S TWO DIRECTORS 

Belgium’s two directors will be Emile Francqui, vice governor of the 
Societe Generale de Belgique, Brussels, who was a member of both the 
Young and Dawes plan committees, and Paul van Zeeland, of the Bank 
of Belgium, who is now a member of the subcommittee which is com- 
pleting plans for the setting up of the new bank. 

The United States will have Gates W. McGarrah, now chairman of the 
board and Federal reserve agent of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, and Leon Fraser, New York attorney, who for three years was 
general counsel for the Dawes plan on the board of directors of the 
international bank. 

Indication has net yet come from Germany as to the names of the 
three directors which the country will be allowed to have on the bank’s 
board, Well-informed persons here have heard rumors of the identity 
of the German directors, but as the reports are unofficial it is not 
known how much faith should be placed in them. No information is 
yet available regarding Italy’s directors, although it is held quite prob- 
able that Governor Stringher, of the Bank of Italy, will himself serve 
as one of the directors. 

MEETING IN ROME FEBRUARY 26 


Governor Norman, of the Bank of England; Governor Moreau, of the 
Bank of France; Governor Franck, of the Bank of Belgium; Governor 
Schacht, of the’ Reichsbank; and Governor Stringher, of the Bank of 
Italy, are scheduled to meet in Rome on February 26 to compile finally 
the list of directors of the new bank. Inasmuch as it is already 
agreed—except, perhaps, in the case of Germany—just who the bank's 
directors will be, It is thought that the governors will announce the 
names of the international bank's directors on the first day of their 
meeting in Rome. 

Another matter for the governors to decide at their Rome meeting is 
whether Pierre Quesnay, of the Bank of France, will receive the appoint- 
ment as managing director of the new bank. He is favored by most of 
the nations which will be directly interested in the international, but 
opposition to his appointment has developed in Germany. 

It was originally planned that the central bank governors would meet 
in Rome on February 15, but at the last moment a postponement until 
next week was asked by one of the governors. 

The information here Is that Mr. McGarrah and Mr, Fraser most 
likely will sail for Europe within the next two weeks, probably around 
March 1, and will proceed to Basel, Switzerland, where the new bank 
will be located, for the first meeting of directors probably on March 10. 
At that meeting the directors are scheduled to proceed formally with the 
election of Mr. McGarrah as chairman of the board and president of the 
Bank for International Settlements. It is expected that from among the 
directors several vice presidents will be chosen. The information reach- 
ing Washington is that Mr. Fraser will be selected deputy president of 
the bank and charged with the responsibility of presiding at meetings of 
the board of directors when Mr. MeGarrah is absent. 


MOREAU HELPED STABILIZE FRANC 


Emile Moreau has been governor of the Bank of France, one of the 
most important banks of issue in the world, since 1926, having been 
appointed by Premier Cailleaux to succeed Governor Robineau. Gov- 
ernor Moreau played a prominent rôle in the stabilization of the French 
franc, and his work in defending the franc and insuring its stability was 
recognized by his promotion in February, 1927, to the rank of grand 
officer of the Legion of Honor, 

M. Moreau began his banking career in 1906 when he was appointed 
a director of the Bank of Algeria. Five years later he was made its 
direetor general. As governor of the Bank of France, M. Morean occu- 
pies an unusually important rôle in world finance because of the large 
gold reserve now at the institution's command. 

Baron Brineard is one of France's commercial bankers by virtue of 
the position he holds as president of the administrative council of Credit 
Lyonnaise. Baron Brinecard also is an administrator of the Society 
Fonciere Lyonnaise, of the Credit Union of National Industry, and of 
the Compagnie des Forges de Chatilion. He is an officer of the Legion 
of Honor. 

Sir Charles Stewart Addis is a British financial authority of interna- 
tional reputation. Born in November, 1861, he received an appointment 
in 1880 to the London office of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank. In 
1886 he was sent to China as manager of the bank’s Peking branch, 
where he remained until 1905, when he was recalled to become joint 
manager in London. In 1911 he was appointed London manager of the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, and in 1913 was knighted. 
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After the Dawes plan was adopted he was made British representative 
on the general council of the Reichsbank, a position which Mr. McGarrah 
has held for the United States. He was appointed alternate to the 
experts’ conference in Paris early last year, and upon the death of Lord 
Revelstoke he was named head of the British delegation to the con- 
ference. 

The board of directors of the international bank will have no more 
colorful member than Emile Francqui, of Belgium, former Minister of 
Finance, veteran of the Congo and China, who, because of his efforts to 
stabilize the Belgian franc, was to Belgium what Poincare was to France, 
He was described at the Paris conference, where he was the chief Belgian 
delegate, as “a physically magnified Poincare, sharp and unreserved 
where the French Premier is cold and impersonal. M, Francqui has 
been described as burly of figure, burly of voice.” He is rated as the 
richest man in Belgium and among the 12 richest men in Europe. When 
M. Franck sees fit to retire as the governor of the Bank of Belgium 
M. Francqui is slated to succeed him. 

HELPED FRAME DAWES PLAN 


In 1924 M. Francqui was a member of the committee which drew up 
the Dawes plan. Two years later, when the Belgian currency began its 
rapid descent, he was appointed Minister of Finance, and in a few weeks 
succeeded in stabilizing the currency and floating the funded debt. 
After having completed this task he resigned his portfolio and resumed 
his business career. He is now vice governor of the Societe Generale de 
Belgique. 

Paul van Zeeland was associate delegate to the Baden-Baden confer- 
ence last fall, at which the statutes of the Bank for International Set- 
tlements were drawn up. He attended the later meetings of the bank's 
organization committee at The Hague last month and was appointed a 
member of the subcommittee to perfect the final plans for the opening 
of the bank in April. 

Mr. Siepman, of the Bank of England, who also has been serving on 
the bank's subcommittee, is slated to become associated with the new 
institution in some capacity, although it is felt unlikely that he will be 
named a director. Mr. Siepman has had charge of the Bank of Eng- 
land's relations with other central banks and in this work has gained 
a wide acquaintance in European banking circles. It is believed that 


he will be engaged by the international bank in a similar capacity. 


As soon as the organization is perfected and the bank opened 
under the Young plan, almost the first business will be to 
supervise the issuance of $300,000,000 worth of reparations 
bonds, Of this issue the plan contemplates the sale in this 
country of $100,000,000 or more of these reparations bonds or 
as much more as the American market will absorb, to be imme- 
diately followed by a further bond issue of many hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Accredited authorities estimate that the 
United States is to absorb within the next five or six years 
between five and six billion dollars’ worth of these German rep- 
aration bonds. I respectfully invite the attention of our State 
Department to this announced plan and ask them whether or 
not they are going to give their approval publicly or by silence 
to an exploitation of the American public in this manner, The 
State Department has heretofore assumed to pass upon or dis- 
approve issues of securities by foreign countries to be sold in 
the American market, which precedent should establish a defi- 
nite responsibility in this particular instance. 

In view of the fact that the Morgan firm are very shortly 
going to offer these securities to the American investing public, 
I desire now to raise the question definitely as to the legality 
of these reparation bonds, proposed to be issued and sold in 
part to the American people through the house of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. and the Bank for International Settlements. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield?- 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The effect of that would be to transfer from 
Europeon nations to the United States the relationship of credi- 
tor to Germany with respect to reparations. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I think the gentleman is correct. My at- 
tention has just been directed to a stipulation in the convention 
of April 1, 1920, articles 5 and 8, which has to do with the 
pledge of the property and income of the Federal States in 
Germany under the Dawes plan as continued under the Young 
plan. This act provided, and has been so interpreted by the 
councilor of the Reichsgericht, that the Government must have 
the consent beforehand of the interested State. And the Reichs- 
tag in August, 1924, was advised by the representatives of sey- 
eral of the States when they voted against the railway law, then 
under consideration, that they were compelled to abstain be- 
cause they were not authorized to consent to the pledging of the 
States’ property for the funding of the Government debts con- 
tracted before the ist of April, 1920, which, of course, means 
the war debts, the payment for which these reparation bonds are 
| to be issued. 
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From the German legal point of view, this matter is of 
far-reaching importance and can not be brushed aside by any 
well-meaning or plausible arguments which do not alter the 
basic fact of legality. It is important for us to understand in 
this connection that the Reichsgericht is the supreme court 
of justice, the Reichstag i the parliament, the Reichsrath is 
the empire council, and the Landtag is the States’ legisla- 
ture. Let us bear in mind that the Young plan, of which the 
Bank for International Settlements is a part, was submitted 
for ratification to the German Reichsrath, the empire council, 
and not a parliamentary institution. The members of this 
council are not elected; they are the direct delegates of the 
various governments of the Federal States. They are con- 
sequently State officials and absolutely independent of the 
German Government. The German Government concluded a 
convention with the German States, dated April 1, 1920, 
wherein the German Government was declared to be a trustee 
for the railways. Therefore, this convention was in fact a 
charter fixing and limiting body of the German Government to 
manage the railways. Incidentally, the railways own the prop- 
erties of the Federal States. In this connection, I wish to 
refer to part 3 (a) of the Young plan dealing with the com- 
position of the annuities. The “railway company” as men- 
tioned in this plan is an administrative body appointed by 
the German Government and consequently has no connection 
with the Federal States. Therefore, the railway company 
is under the direction and exclusive control of the German 
Government and the power granted by the latter to it is limited 
by the convention of April 1, 1920. By article 8 of that con- 
vention the German Government can not pledge the revenues 
of the railways except with the express consent of the various 
States. This consent, I understand, the German Government has 
never received, either under the Dawes plan or the Young plan, 
although the Reichstag, the parliament, has ratified the Dawes 
plan. This ratification, however, does not bind the independ- 
ent legislatures of the Federal States who alone can decide 
such matters; consequently the German Government has 
pledged the revenues of the railways to the foreign countries, 
It would appear that it expeets, by this method, to confiscate 
the properties belonging to the Federal States. This decision 
is most important, as article 5 of the convention of April, 1920, 
expressly stipulates that the revenues of the railways can not 
be applied for war-debt payments. ‘Therefore, I insist that the 
Reichsgericht, the supreme court of Germany, can cancel such 
confiscation authority which, if done, will release the German 
Government of any guaranty to her former allies on account 
of war debts, as a fundamental illegal act can not have a legal 
responsibility. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Assuming that what the gentleman predicts is 
correct, that the ultimate intention is to float about five or six 
billion dollars worth of bonds, largely to be absorbed in the 
United States, what recourse would the bondholders have within 
the United States for the paynrent of the bonds in the event 
of default thereon? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think they would have all kinds of diffi- 
culties and would probably be appealing to their Government for 
relief? 

Mr. BRIGGS. In other words, the United States would have 
to come to the rescue, as far as it could, and meet those obliga- 
tions, and its only recourse would be upon Germany in that 
case? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. With the resulting pressure to be relieved of 
these responsibilities as part of the war debts, as time goes on? 

Mr. MoFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. In other words, leaving the United States to 
bear and absorb the reparations which Germany undertakes to 
pay to the European allies? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is correct. 
more fully with that situation a little later on. 

Part 8 of the Young plan provides that the basis of payment 
under the Dawes plan shall cease as of August 31, 1929, and 
that from the effective date of the Young plan, Germany’s pre- 
vious obligation shall be entirely replaced by the obligation laid 
down in the later plan, and that the payment in full of the pro- 
posed annuities in accordance with this plan shall be accepted 
by the creditor powers as a final discharge of all the liabilities 
of Germany still remaining undischarged, referred to in section 
11, part 1, of the Dawes plan as subsequently interpreted under 
the London agreement of August 30, 1924. This means that the 
Bank of International Settlements is to collect the reparation 
payments and distribute them to the former allies. 

Now, I desire to point out that if the railway contributions 
under the Dawes plan were illegal, it stands to reason that, in 
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accordance with the convention of April, 1920, as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court of Germany, it is also illegal for the contri- 
bution to be effected under the Young plan. The amount of 
annual contributions under the Dawes as well as under the 
Young plan are 660,000,000 gold marks. One difference is that 
the bonds which were delivered by the railway, according to the 
Dawes plan, will be destroyed, and in lieu thereof the railway 
must deliver a certificate acknowledging that the debt will be 
paid. A further difference is that in the Dawes plan annual 
payments were called contributions but under the Young plan 
they will be called taxes. This is flagrantly an instance of 
doing in an indirect way what can not be legally done in a 
direct way and is absolutely illegal. 

If competent legal German authority is to be believed—and I 
am relying on the opinion of Doctor Hüfner, who is councilor 
of the Reichsgericht, a position similar to a member of the 
Supreme Court of the United States—the promoters of the 
Dawes plan have completely disregarded the German laws. 
This must necessarily continue to create a chain of irregulari- 
ties with disastrous consequences. 

For your further information, I desire to call your attention 
to paragraphs on pages 773-774 of the Reichsgesetzblatt No. 
95, 1920, as follows: 

SECTION 5.—SECURITY 


1, The Reich is pledged to pay the amounts of interest and amortiza- 
tion for the consolidated debts which it has assumed, and for that part 
of the settlement which was not covered by taking over the debts of the 
states in the first place, from the gross surplus of the Reich Railway 
Administration (surplus of the ordinary revenues over continuous ex- 
penses). The items of income and expenditure which are contained in 
chapters 3 and 87 of the budget of the Reich Railroad for the financial 
year 1918 are considered ordinary income and continuous expenditure. 
The responsibility of the Reich is not altered in case a gross surplus is 
not attained or in case the gross surplus does not suffice to cover the 
amounts of interest and amortization. 

2. The capital and revenues of the Reich Railroad Administration aro 
not responsible for debts incurred by the Reich prior to April 1, 1920. 

3. Upon the demand of a state, the Reich, in order to safeguard for 
the states that part of the settlement allowing time for payment, will 
grant a lien to the land and other property belonging to the railroad 
enterprises of the Reich. 


SECTION 8.—SALE, MORTGAGE 


The Reich must have the sanction of the state governments to any 
sale or mortgage of the railroads which have been acquired under this 
contract, 


If contrary views are held by the creditors of Germany in 
regard to this matter, they can not alter the facts, If they are 
accepting, as they apparently are, the decision of the Reichstag, 
they must also accept the higher German authority of the 
Reichsgericht. Because of these facts, the bonds, when issued, 
wiil be subject to repudiation. I consider this matter of the 
highest importance and point to the fact that the colossal war 
debt in Europe is not considered to be a commercial debt, and in 
authoritative German quarters it is no secret that they propose 
to take advantage of this irregularity.. Also I would point to 
the fact that the late Minister Stresemann disclosed categoricaily 
that Germany means to pay only for a period of 10 years, while 
the Young plan contemplates payment over a period of 58 years. 
So just suppose that we are to believe the statement of that 
most distinguished statesman in regard to this matter; that in 
10 years there will be billions of dollars worth of German repa- 
ration bonds in the United States, owned by our citizens, pur- 
chased through the Bank of International Settlements and the 
house of J. P. Morgan & Co., indirectly assisted by the Federal 
reserve system. What will the situation be in this country if 
repudiation takes place? And I call your attention specifically 
to Article IV of the Constitution of the United States, by which 
financial obligations of the various States are restricted to the 
United States. A number of the States of this Union have taken 
advantage of this restrietion to repudiate the debts contracted 
to foreign countries, and I point to the fact that this repudiation 
by the States is still a matter of serious controversy between 
England and the United States. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. With regard to the statement of Herr 
Stresemann, was that made in a public address before the 
Reichstag? I never heard of it before. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I hold in my hands at this time a copy of 
the London Times dated June 25, 1929, and refer to an article 
headed Reparations—Germany and the Young Plan. It is dated 
Berlin, June 24, and is from the London Times correspondent, 
reporting the proceedings of that day, in which the language of 
Stresemann was quoted. 
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Mr. RAMSEYER. Was that speech made in the Reichstag? 
Mr. McoFADDEN. In the Reichstag. I read: 


“Do you think,” Herr Stresemann asked the Nationalists, “ that any 
member of the Government regards the Young plan as ideal? Do you 
believe that any individual can give a guaranty for its fulfillment? Do 
you believe that anybody in the world expects such a guaranty from 
us? The plan would only represent in the first place a settlement for 
the coming decade. The point is whether it loosens the shackles which 
fetter us and lightens the burdens which we have yet to fulfill.” 


I am citing this to show that here is apparently a precedent 
which is of very great moment affecting the validity of these 
reparation bonds. 

In connection with the possible repudiation, I desire to quote 
from the February 15, 1930, issue of the London Economist, page 
851, an article headed The Reichstag and the Young Plan, 
which refers to the bill then pending before the Reichsrath as 
the “ Bill for the Enslayement of the German People,” saying 
that this is as the German Nationalists have dubbed the bill 
to ratify the Young plan, and on the question of possible repudia- 
tion, I quote from this article following: 


The most interesting contribution to the debate was the description 
by the Minister of Finance, Doctor Moldenhaur, of what would happen 
if Germany demanded a moratorium. The creditor powers would forth- 
with declare a moratorium for their payments to America, and the 
whole matter would then have to be fundamentally reconsidered. 
* * * The most doubtful point in this forecast is the suggested 
ability and willingness of the creditor powers to suspend payments to 
America. Whether such a moratorium were declared or not, it is per- 
fectly plain that any fundamental revision of the Young plan settle- 
ment must depend on the attitude toward the war debts adopted by the 
United States, and it is well that Germany should realize that fact. 


Press reports under date of February 24 indicate that— 


The ratification by the Reichstag of the Young plan and Germany's 
various liquidation pacts may now be deferred until the middle of 
March owing to the Cabinet's inability to complete its program of finan- 
cial reforms. Dr. Paul Moldenhauer, Minister of Finance, has not been 
able to find a solution to the vexed problem of meeting the old and 
new deficits with which he Is confronted by the change in the present 
method of including unemployment doles in the regular budget. * * * 
The secret debate on the Young plan and the liquidation of the pacts 
which has been going on for the past 10 days in the joint sessions of 
the Reichstag’s budget and foreign relations committees will be con- 
cluded this week, but no plan of agreement has yet been reached with 
respect to the proposal of having the liquidation pact with Poland 
linked up with the Young plan. 

Competent legal authorities; among them Dr. Walter Simons, former 
president of the Reich supreme bench, allege that the terms of the 
German-Polish treaty inyolve a constitutional amendment, Such a pro- 
cedure, Doctor Simons asserts, demands the sanction of the German 
people, As Doctor Curtius, the foreign minister, insists that the under- 
standing with Poland should be ratified with the Young plan, there is 
the further prospect that the Government will not be able to clear its 
slate of the various complications in time to permit the second and third 
readings of its reparation laws before next week, and there is a strong 
possibility that the Reichstag may not reach a final vote before the 
middle of March. 


This indicates that Germany is still struggling with the rati- 
fication of the Young plan. 

So much for the Bank for International Settlements. 

Now, in regard to the indicated change of Federal reserve 
policy referred to in the same article that noted the sailing of 
Governor Harrison, of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
which indicated that the recent course of the foreign exchange 
market here has carried the price of a number of European 
currencies, notably the frane and the sterling, to levels little 
above those at which gold might be expected to flow here from 
abroad, and that banking authorities in this country are under- 
stood to be opposed to a movement of gold from Europe to the 
United States, and means to avert such a development will, it is 
thought, be discussed when Governor Harrison confers with the 
governors of the Bank of England and the Bank of France. 

I insist that it would be more to the point and more to the 
best interests of the American people if this contemplated change 
in policy were inaugurated in the United States at this time 
rather than in London, Paris, or Rome where the central bank 
management are about to meet in connection with the organiza- 
tion of the Bank for International Settlements, 

In speaking of the gold situation, the article further states 
that the recent period of high money rates and world-wide stock 
speculation, although it has been succeeded by a collapse of 
security prices and a general reduction of money rates, has left 
in its wake a number of difficult situations with respect to 
international credit conditions which also will come up for dis- 
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cussion during Governor Harrison’s visit abroad; and in addition 
it states that the central banking authorities in this country 
desire to avoid an influx of gold to this market, and points, as 
the best way to avert such a gold flow, to the possible purchase 
of bills in the London market by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 

In extenso, bankers are quoted as saying that they regard it 
as a possibility that a still further cut in the reserve rate may 
be ordered after while, not merely as a measure of cooperation 
with Europe but also to stimulate American business; and they 
point to the fact that there is some dispute, however, as to 
whether a lower discount rate will be either justified or ef- 
eacious, saying that a number of inrportant bankers felt that 
present money rates give a false impression of the true condi- 
tion of credit, All of which tends to indicate that we are on 
the eve of an important change in Federal reserve policy, which 
changes of late have come about as a result of conferences like 
the one that is now scheduled to take place in Europe. 

And as further indicated in the article, to which I have just 
referred, to avoid the possible shipment of gold from England 
and Europe to the United States, we are about to purchase 
millions of dollars’ worth of English bills. It seems to me that 
it is about time that we had a clarification of our views regard- 
ing the purpose and significance of our banking policy and its 
effect on the money market and upon general business. The 
crash of last October has taken stock prices and brokers’ loans 
out of the field of Federal reserve activity, I hope, for all time; 
and the experience of the Federal reserve management in this 
respect has undoubtedly changed their inclination to govern its 
future banking policy by reference to the condition of the stock 
market, This situation does, however, tend to bring out the 
fact that the Federal reserve systenr should now adopt some 
definite working rule upon which to base and regulate, so far 
as possible, its discount and open-market policies, 

A careful perusal of the financial statements of all member 


| banks will show that the total loans and investments are about 


as high as they were prior to the deflation and that the total 
volume of Federal reserve credit at present outstanding has 
scarcely been diminished; and, of course, in this the direct ques- 
tion of future policy is inyolved. Therefore the management 
should look the situation squarely in the face and determine 
whether it is advisable to attempt a forcible restriction of Fed- 
eral reserve credit, or whether it should, taking into considera- 
tion the business situation over the next few years, permit a 
further expansion of credit. 

We may as well make up our minds that unless there is a 
great influx of gold into this country there will remain per- 
manently outstanding for some time to come at least a minimum 
of $500,000,000 of Federal reserve credit. Whether this credit 
shall be in the form of rediscounts or investments is purely a 
matter of policy and not especially important. It is important, 
however, to know whether or not the Federal reserve system 
believes that it is advisable, and the thought has been running 
in the minds of some in the determination of policy, whether 
within the next few years we should not entirely curtail the use 
of Federal reserve credit. In this connection we should recognize 
the fact that if we should reduce the present outstanding Fed- 
eral reserve credit, amounting to from a billion two hundred fifty 
million to a billion five hundred million, it would mean a con- 
traction in the loans and investment of member banks of ap- 
proximately $15,000,000,000, ‘This presupposes, however, that 
there is not in the meantime imported or produced in this coun- 
try a billion and a quarter to a billion and a half worth of gold. 

In view of this situation, is it not important that some definite 
statement of the purpose of the open market and rediscount 
policies of the Federal reserye system be announced? An ex- 
amination of recent Federal reserve operations would indicate 
that there is no present desire of the reserve banks to bring 
about a total elimination of reserve-bank credit. 

During the late stock-market fiasco, the Federal reserve sys- 
tem pursued a policy toward reduction of member bank security 
loans to eliminate the use of Federal reserve credit in the stock 
market, and there was much discussion and many exaggerated 
notions regarding the effect of these outstanding security loans. 
I am sure that this experience has taught the Federal reserve 
management that the total volume of brokers’ loans is not so 
important as is the stock price structure and the value of col- 
lateral upon which these loans are based. We are not hearing 
so much about brokers’ loans as we did prior to the crash of last 
October since which crash the administration and the heads of 
big business have been conferring, and quite properly so, to 
overcome the shock of this financial debacle. For some time 
past certain important elements have indicated a great econom- 
ical change, particularly in the constantly decreasing interna- 
tional and wholesale price levels. The constantly declining 
price levels on commodities in this country tends to mark and 
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confirm a material change in our conditions. There is nothing 
that will help more to rehabilitate business in this country and 
give it assurances abroad than an announcement by the Federal 
reserve management of the factor that will govern its future 
policy. 

It is perfectly patent that the Federal reserve policy can not 
now be governed entirely by an effort to protect the gold reserve, 
because the reserye is now beyond our needs and far above the 
legal-reserve ratio; and from its recent experience I think it 
can be well said that it will not be their policy to control 
security loans. The thing the country wants to know is: What, 
then, will govern Federal reserve policy? 

If the system is to pursue a policy which would result in the 
liquidation entirely of the present outstanding Federal reserve 
credit, it will mean higher interest rates in general and will 
tend to have a depressing effect upon prices, business, and in- 
dustry, and will thus accentuate the further decline of the 
present lowering price levels. And it would seem, therefore, be- 
cause of the present economic conditions that the future policy 
of the system must be to adopt a policy which will permit a 
gradual increase of credit so as to accommodate business and 
industry, at least to the existing price levels; and it would also 
seem that this policy must be based upon the assumption that 
neither a rising nor a general level of prices due to banking 
policy is desirable. It would seem clear to me that this is the 
lesson which the management of Federal reserve has had by a 
scrutinizing of their experiences during the past two years. 

Much has been said regarding the inflation and deflation 
policy of the Federal reserve system of 1920 and 1921. We 
must recognize, howeyer, that in this connection during this 
period the system was not free and was not permitted to work 
independently of the Treasury, as construed by the then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who felt that, in order to float the Victory 
loan, a certain amount of inflation was necessary which was fol- 
lowed immediately thereafter by the inevitable deflation of 1920 
and 1921. It was during this period and shortly thereafter 


that the Federal reserve began to operate under new policies 
and newly discovered powers and new determinations governing 
Federal reserve policy. 

We should remember, however, that the maintenance of the 
gold reserve ratio has never been the basis for the establishment 
of Federal reserve policy, and during the past two years the two 


factors to which I have already referred were paramount in the 
formation and carrying out of policy: First, the attempt to re- 
store the gold standard in Europe in the summer of 1927 when 
the discount rate was lowered to 344 per cent, which resulted in 
the shipment of $500,000,000 worth of gold to Europe and the 
release of an excessive amount of credit here; and, second, the 
attempt to prevent the diversion of the Federal reserve credit 
into the market, which culminated in the statement of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board on February 6, 1929, and was further car- 
ried out during the past summer. 

I desire to read into the Recorp at this point a letter which 
I have just received from a professor of finance of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsyivania, referring to a recent article of mine in 
the February 15 issue of the Saturday Evening Post, as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, February 21, 1930. 
Hon. Lovis T. MCFADDEN, 
Chairman Committee on Banking and Currency, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MCFADDEN: I am very much interested in your article 
Convalescent Finance appearing in the February 15 issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. I was particularly impressed by your statement 
concerning the meddling of the Federal Reserve Board in the condition 
of the stock market, and also the influence of the foreign central 
banking officials on the decision reached by the Federal reserve authori- 
ties in determining their policies, I agree with you whole-heartedly on 
these two points. It seems to me that the Federal reserve authorities 
in their attempts to bring about a decrease in public participation in 
the securities market have brought about a business situation which is 
a great deal worse than was the speculation in the securities market. 
The eyil effects of a depression, even though It be Slight, are such that 
certainly a central banking system ought at all times to utilize its 
facilities in an effort to avert such a situation. The reserve authorities 
applied such violent methods to cure the disease speculation that the 
patient (business activity) was practically killed. In other words, the 
cure was worse than the disease. 

I am of the opinion that the heads of our banking system are perhaps 
not quite as astute bankers as some of the managers of the central 
banks of Europe, and therefore extreme care should be used in entan- 
gling alliances or engagements with European central banks. 

Articles such as yours will, I am sure, be helpful in bringing this 
important matter to the attention of the public. Incidentally you may 
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be interested in learning that the reading of the article has been given . 
as an assignment to the group taking the course in banking offered by 
this institution. 

Very truly yours, LUTHER HARR, 
Assistant Professor of Finance. 


This Saturday Evening Post article was on the financial 
crash of last October and a:so dealt with the international 
financial situation. Because-of its bearing on this particular 
discussion, I am going to ask unanimous consent to insert it 
in the Recorp, as well as two additional articles pertaining to 
this same subject published on July 20 and October 19, 1929. 

I also desire to insert in the Recorp at this point extracts of 
an editorial in the Financial Chronicle of February 22, 1930, 
commenting on my discussion of February 10 on this same 
subject: 

After Mr, McFapprn’s address, the Journal of Commerce again re- 
ferred to the subject, in its issue of February 14. This article we also 
reproduce, as follows: 

“Chairman MCFADDEN, of the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, has furnished, in an address on the floor of the House, a review 
of the objects and methods of those who are organizing the new Inter- 
national Bank, which ought to have the attention of everyone who is 
interested in the future welfare of our foreign trade, and of our 
domestic finance as well. 

“We do not need to go into the specific details stated by Mr. 
MCFADDEN, or to consider the individual and firm names which he uses, 
to reach a conclusion that the general state of things which Mr. 
MCFADDEN complains of—viz, the surreptitious participation of the 
reserve banking system in an enterprise (the International Bank), for 
which it has no legal power of affiliation, and in which the President 
bas already directed that no Federal reserve bank shall share—is 
unquestionably as described, and unquestionably serious. Mr. MCF'ADDEN 
gives a detailed story of events that have received practically no public 
attention whatever, but are of the greatest national significance, We 
may differ as we will about the League of Nations and the international 
debts, and a variety of other questions to which this matter is allied, 
but we can not doubt the absolute necessity of maintaining control of 
our own international relationships and of having them dealt with by 
qualified and authorized representatives of the public. That condition 
is not now being fulfilled, but quite the contrary. 

“Mr. MCFADDEN quotes the statement of one of the officers of the 
local reserve bank (since denied by the latter, but amply confirmed by 
those who heard it as well as borne out by events), to the effect that 
the reserve banking system will act as correspondent to the new estab- 
lishment, and will make ‘important deposits of gold’ in it. He further 
calis special attention to the fact that the statutes of the new establish- 
ment have been prepared in such a way as to avoid the necessity of 
getting any legislative sanction or support. Precisely the same state- 
ment is being made in England at this same time. Thus there is no 
reason to doubt the actual facts as set forth by Mr. McFAppenx, and 
amply confirmed by many who are cognizant with them. 

“In these circumstances it seems a shortsighted policy for the press 
to minimize Mr. McFapprn’s efforts or to sneer at the state of things 
to which he bas called attention. It is, in fact, a real state of affairs 
which he sets forth, and the problem it presents is one that comes 
close to the very root of our whole present system of international, 
economic, and financial arrangements. Why should it not be fully 
discussed? Mr. MCFADDEN has done valuable work in directing atten- 
tion to it.” 

It remains only to add, as emphasizing the need of getting implicit 
assurances that the gold holdings of the reserve banks are not, in 
large part or in small part, in the shape of deposits or otherwise, to 
be put at the command of the Bank for International Settlements; that 
Gates W. McGarrah, Federal reserve agent at New York, is to be the 
head of the International Settlements Bank; that W. Randolph Burgess, 
assistant reserve agent at New York, spent weeks in Europe last year 
to lend a helping hand in the organization of the new institution; and 
tbat last night George L. Harrison, at present governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, sailed for Burope aboard the White Star 
liner Majestic for some unannounced purpose, yet one not unlikely to 
be associated with the setting up of the new institution. All this 
tends to establish such close and intimate relations With the Inter- 
national Bank that inasmuch as the reserve banks carry the entire 
gold reserves of the country, and it is a matter of such yital impor- 
tance that these reseryes shall not be trenched upon, it behooves every 
thoughtful person to see to it that the reserve banks maintain a 
position of absolute independence free from any alliance with the new 
institution in conformance with the order of the President and the 
Secretary of State. 


I desire also to insert an editorial from the February 12 issue 
of the Baltimore Sun, as follows: 
ABOVE THE BOARD 
It is pleasing to hear Chairman MCFADDEN, of the House Banking 


I and Currency Committee, voicimg on the floor of Congress his convic- 
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tion that the United States is being hooked up with the International 
Bank, called for by the Young plan. It is not that this is necessarily 
a dangerous departure or that there is anything to sit up nights about 
in Mr. McFappen’s charge that “we are belng led by a group of clever 
internationalists" and the house of Morgan, There is, indeed, a great 
deal that the International Bank can do fn the fleld in international 
finance that can be most definitely helpful to the United States, and a 
good case can be made for direct and straightforward American par- 
ticipation in the effort, 

The strength of Mr. McFappren’s remarks lies in the fact that they 
call to attention what is clearly recognized in most financial circles, 
namely, that the United States and fts Federal reserve system is going 
to be involved in the International Bank's operations for all practical 
purposes, but that it is pussy footing in by the back door. If Mr, 
McFAppEN can use his place in the House to clarify the true nature of 
this transaction, and thus strengthen the case for “open covenants 
openly arrived at,” he can make a valuable contribution to the good 
cause of straightforward dealing, 


The Federal reserve system should discontinue their attempt 
to control the flow of credit for speculative purposes and they 
should learn the lesson by a careful scrutiny of the results of 
such a policy during the past two years, I know that they 
disclaim the power to control speculation, and I haye repeatedly 
said that it is beyond their control, and it is beyond their 
province, and not a proper action for them to attempt to con- 
trol stock speculation. 

On February 7, 1929, the day following the announcement by 
the Federal Reserve Board of their second warning in regard 
to the credit situation which marked a complete change of 
Federal reserve policy and established the policy of deflation, I 
said in a speech in the House, among other things that— 


I do not understand at this time that the gold reserve is in danger, 
nor do I see any indleation of a general rise in the commodity price 
level, and because of these facts, I do not think that the Federal re- 
serve system should concern itself about the condition of the stock 
matket or of the security loan market. 

I desire to quote from a speech I delivered before the American 
Bankers’ Association in Philadelphia on October 1, 1928, as follows: 

“The Federal reserve system is charged with a grave responsibility 
in dealing with this situation because it would be easy for them to 
produce a business slump without intending to do so. In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note the ylews of a leading British authority 


on the subject of finance, who is a student and close observer of our 
Federal reserve operations: ‘I am now more concerned lest the Federal 
reserye authorities should accidentally bring about a general business 
depression by attempting to take action toward the stock markets 
which, however well meant, is not really compatible with the system's 


duty toward business. I think the Federal reserve system may have 
been quite right to try to frighten the speculators a few months ago, 
but this having failed, I think they would be much better advised to 
leave Wall Street alone and let it boil over of itself, rather than do 
things which, if continued, will certainly put at risk the general pros- 
perity of the country * * e? 

“There is a tendency to pay too much attention to the spectacular 
action of the stock market. But we should remember that the business 
man, the worker, and the farmer are not greatly concerned as such 
about stock speculation. ‘Their chief interest is in the continulty of 
business and of the stability of general prices, which serve as a guide to 
industrial activity and help to maintain employment, wages, and 
profits, 

“I do not think that the Federal Reserve System should at the pres- 
ent time concern itself about security loans unless there is q tendency 
to speculation in commodities, which means a disturbance in the indus- 
trial mechanism. To disturb industry merely to prevent stock specula- 
tion seems to me to be unwarranted and would work a gross Injustice 
upon the business man and the working man, This I suggest might be 
the result of an abortive attempt to restrict speculative and Investment 
activities by banking policy.” 


I do not think, after what happened last October and the sub- 
sequent business depression, which began to show in certain 
important lines last June, that I need make any further com- 
ment at this time, as the very thing that I suggested might 
oceur, has occurred. The system should profit by the experiences 
of the past two years. 

I believe that there is a way to control the unwarranted diver- 
sion of credit for speculative purposes and that it can be done 
by restricting the limit upon the amount which banks may loan 
on particular stocks. This is a matter entirely in the hands and 
under the discretion of the banks of the country and not a Fed- 
eral reserve matter, and this restriction can be regulated by the 
banks to cover speculative loans and not loans for legitimate 
business purposes. Such a regulation would tend to protect the 
solveney of individual banks throughout the country who, during 
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times of stock boom prices, take stocks as collateral for loans at 
prices far exceeding their values. Such a policy of limiting 
local value on stocks would also have a tendency to reduce the 
great amount of fixed liquidation which takes place during every 
crash and tends to so upset the confidence of the country, 

I insist that if the Federal reserve system is to properly pur- 
sue its policy of accommodating commerce and business by its 
control of member banks’ reserves, and indirectly the volume of 
member-bank loans, it must get rid of the responsibility to 
adapt this policy to the control of stock speculation. 

On several occasions during the past year I have Invited the 
attention of the country to the possible danger of mixing our 
Federal reserve system and its policies with international poli- 
cies and the International Bank. Matters now are proceeding 
at such a rapid pace in regard to such involvement that I do 
not think I should temporize any longer with this possibility, 
and I am, therefore, introducing two resolutions in the House 
to-day calling on the State Department and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, respectively, for full information in regard to 
this matter. I believe that this House and the country at large 
need to know the facts. [Applause.] 

In further confirmation ef what I have said I append here an 
article in to-day’s New York Journal of Commerce headed 
“Broad Powers for Reparations Bank,” being extracts from a 
speech delivered yesterday in New York City before the Bond 
Club by Jackson E. Reynolds, president of the First National 
Bank of New York, who was one of the two American experts to 
work out the details of organization of the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements. 


BROAD POWERS FOR REPARATIONS BANK SEEN BY ReYNOLDS—First 
NATIONAL CHAIRMAN OUTLINES SCHEME FoR War PAYMENTS—MAY 
BECOME Deprostrory OF WORLDS GOLD—VISIONS COORDINATION OF 
CENTRAL INSTITUTIONS THROUGH INTERNATIONAL BANK 


The coordination of the central banks of the werld will be one of the 
major by-products of the formation of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, declared Jackson E. Reynolds, chairman of the First National 
Bank, yesterday In an address before the luncheon meeting of the Bond 
Club. Mr. Reynolds was the chairman of the committee which drafted 
the charter of the International Bank. 

He pointed out the possibility that the bank may gradually become 
the depository of the gold of the world or some part of it. Indicating 
that the bank will have the authority to borrow from and lend to central 
banks, he said that it is possible that such functions may be developed 
and come in time to resemble the interdistrict borrowings of the Federal 
reserve system. Furthermore, he continued, the bank will undoubtedly 
buy and sell long-term securities. 

BANK’S LIMITATIONS 

Although the bank will enjoy these broad powers, Mr. Reynolds 
pointed out, its operations nevertheless will be subject to various limita- 
tions indicated in the charter. Among these he included the provision 
that it may not undertake any operation in any country against the 
objection of the central bank of that country and the absence of accept- 
ance powers to the bank, The bank will have no powers of note issue. 

In the first part of his address Mr, Reynolds outlined the scheme 
under which the bank will be trustee for the transfer of reparations 
payments. ‘This latter part of the address was given to the considera- 
tion of its additional powers. Respecting these, he declared in part: 

“In the first place, one by-product of the institution will be to co- 
ordinate the central banks of the world. You can see it Is a natural 
evolution, that the board of directors that will probably have on it 
most of the heads of the central banks of Europe, and some others 
from other parts of the world, who will be meeting ten times a year; 
for men that are engaged in central banking who have international 
problems and heretofore have not met very often, there will be a kind 
of a forum, from which a great deal of good will follow through co- 
ordination of the central banks’ operations among themselves, in addi- 
tion to what they accomplish through the bank itself. 

“The bank has authority to buy and sell gold, and it is an inter- 
esting fleld of speculation to the extent in which its work in that 
domain will grow. The possibility of the bank gradually getting the 
confidence of the world, and having the gold of the world, or some part 
of it, deposited by the owners, and transferred by book credits and 
earmarks, indicates a very considerable potentiality for the saving of 
money in the loss of interest on gold in transit, the freight while it 
is moving, insurance, and other expenses which we have avoided in com- 
parable ways In the Federal reserve system in America. 

“The bank has authority to borrow from central banks and lend 
to central banks. Its operations in that respect will very possibly 
grow, as they have here in the borrowing and lending between the vari- 
ous districts of the Federal reserve system. They will inevitably deal 
with exchange in large volume, and in the lowering of the transfer rate 
of these reichsmarks into the currency of the yarious creditor powers 
who are to receive them, 
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“It will have a considerable power to attract permanent deposits 
which will find their place in long-term investments and will undoubt- 
edly buy and sell securities of long maturity. It Is supposed it will 
naturally deposit with a good many of the central banks, and receive 
deposits from a good many of the central banks. It will have agency 
relationships with the central banks of the world, in some cases acting 
as agent for them and in some cases their acting as agent for it. All 
of these are broad powers which time alone can tell the extent to 
which they will be extended.” 


WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
permission to have until Saturday night at midnight in which 
to file minority views on a bill reported from the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 

A bill of the Senate of the following title was taken from the 
Speaker's table and under the rule referred as follows: 

S. 3422. An act to authorize the Tidewater Toll Properties 
(Inc.), its legal representatives and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Patuxent River south of 
Burch, Calvert County, Md.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 5415. An act to legalize a bridge across the Choctaw- 
hatchee River between Hartford and Bellwood, Ala.; 

H. R. 5578. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Niobrara, Nebr.; 

H. R. 7260. An act authorizing Oscar Baertch, Christ Bub- 
mann, Fred Reiter, and John W. Shaffer, their heirs, legal rep- 
resentatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Alma, Wis.; 

H. R. 7631. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande 
at Presidio, Tex.; and 

H. R. 7828. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Montana or the county of Richland, or both of them, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Yellowstone River at or near Sidney, Mont. 

The SPEAKER also announced his signature to an enrolled 
joint resolution of the Senate of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 117. Joint resolution for the relief of farmers in the 
storm, flocd, and/or drought-stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
New Mexico, and Missouri. 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on the follow- 
ing dates present to the President for his approval bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

On February 21, 1930: 

H. R. 1018. An act to provide for the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station at or near Grand Rapids, Mich. 

On February 26, 1930: 

H. R. 5415. An act to legalize a bridge across the Choctaw- 
hatehee River between Hartford and Bellwood, Ala.; 

H. R. 5575. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Niobrara, Nebr.; 

H. R. 7260. An act authorizing Oscar Baertch, Christ Buh- 
mann, Fred Reiter, and John W. Sheffer, their heirs, legal rep- 
resentatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Alma, Wis. ; 

H. R. 7631. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande 
at Presidio, Tex.; and 

H, R.7828. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Montana or the county of Richland, or both of them, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Yellowstone River at or near Sidney, Mont. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, February 27, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, February 27, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEH ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To consider general legislation before the committee. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States (H. J. Res, 114, H. J. Res. 11, H. J. Res. 38). 

Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution (H. J. Res. 99). 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for a referendum on the eighteenth amendment 
thereof (H. J. Res. 219). 

Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States (H. J. Res, 246). 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To consider branch, chain, and group banking as provided in 

House Resolution 141. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNIGATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

344. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting draft 
of a bill to authorize appropriations for Field Artillery instruc- 
tion activities; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

845. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
pertaining to the legislative establishment under the Architect 
of the Capitol for the fiscal year 1931, in the sum of $116,395 
(H. Doc. No. 305); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr, EVANS of Montana: Committee on the Public Lands. 


H. R. 8713. A bill granting land in Wrangell, Alaska, to the 
town of Wrangell, Alaska; without amendment (Rept. No. 
757). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. MOUSER: Committee on Pensions. H. R. 6997. A bill 
granting pensions to the crews of yessels owned or chartered 
by the United States and engaged in the transportation of 
troops, supplies, ammunition, or materials of war during the 
war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China re- 
lief expedition, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 758). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 169. A resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of H. R. 7998, H. R. 8361, 
H. R. 9553, and H. R. 9592, all bills reported by the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 759). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. HALL of Indiana: Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. H. R. 6595. A bill authorizing the exchange of 663 square 
feet of property acquired for the park system for 2,436 square 
feet of neighboring property, all in the Klingle Ford Valley, for 
addition to the park system of the National Capital; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 760). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana: Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, H. R. 6596. A bill to effect the consolidatiow of the Turkey 
Thicket Playground, Recreation, and Athletie Field; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 761). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. J. Res. 153. A 
joint resolution to correct section 6 of the act of August 30, 1890, 
as amended by section 2 of the act of June 28, 1926; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 769). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 9845. A bill to authorize the transfer of Government- 
owned land at Dodge City, Kans., for public-building purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 771). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. J. Res. 200. A 
joint resolution authorizing acceptance of a donation of land, 
buildings, and other improvements in Caddo Parish, near Shreve- 
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port, La.; without amendment (Rept. No. 770). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 9483. A bill to amend the act of February 21, 1929, en- 
titled “An act to authorize the purchase by the Secretary of 
Commerce of a site and the construction and equipment of a 
building thereon for use as a constant-frequency monitoring 
radio station, and for other purposes”; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 772). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Committee on Claims, H. R, 
887. A bill for the rellef of Mary R. Long; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 762). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BOX: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1825. A bill for the 
relief of David McD. Shearer; with amendment (Rept. No. 
763). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 3203. 
A bill to authorize the city of Salina and the town of Redmond, 
State of Utah, to secure adequate supplies of water for munici- 
pal and domestic purposes through the development of subter- 
ranean water on certain public lands within said State; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 764). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 6209. A 
bill for the relief of Dalton G. Miller; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 765). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 6210. A 
bill to authorize an appropriation for the relief of Joseph K. 
Munhall; without amendment (Rept. No. 766). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 6211. A 
bill for the relief of A. H. Cousins, district fiscal agent, United 
States Forest Service; without amendment (Rept. No. 767). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SWING: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 9169. 
A bill for the relief of the successors of Luther Burbank; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 768). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4177) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha E. Daugherty; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 10181) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas §. Garen; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 10269) for the relief of Sterrit Keefe; Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 10288) to regulate the trans- 

portation of persons in interstate and foreign commerce by 
motor carriers operating on public highways; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
* By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10289) to 
provide quota limitations for certain countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization, 

By Mr. SEIBERLING: A bill (H. R. 10290) authorizing cer- 
tain importers of sugar into the United States from the Argen- 
tine Republic during the year 1920 to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 10291) authoriz- 
ing the State Highway Board of Georgia, in cooperation with 
the State Highway Department of South Carolina, the city of 
Augusta, and Richmond County, Ga., to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the Savannah River 
at or near Fifth Street, Augusta, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H, R. 10292) to amend the long- 
shoremens and harbor workers’ compensation act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. DOMINICK: A bill (H. R. 10293) to provide for the 
inspection of the battle field of Star Fort, S. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: A bil (H. R. 10294) to con- 
fer upon the States of Wyoming, Montana, and Idaho the right 
to tax certain properties in Yellowstone National Park; to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 10295) to provide for in- 
vestigations and experiments in preserving and shipping water- 
melons, cantaloupes, and other truck crops, by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, for use in domestic and foreign trade, and for 
securing new and better markets therefor; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10296) to pro- 
vide for the use of the U. 8. S. Olympia as a memorial to the 
men and women who served the United States in the war with 
Spain; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 10297) providing for the 
payment of civilian employees of the Government for any 
period of suspension from duty while under unsustained charges 
of official misconduct; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of Legislature of the State of New Jersey memo- 
rializing the Congress of the United States to authorize and 
direct United States Shipping Board to sell all those properties 
situated in the city of Hoboken, N. J., relative to sale of docks 
in Hoboken; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUNNER: A bill (H. R. 10298) granting back pen- 
sion due John J. Hagarty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLDY: A bill (H. R. 10299) granting a pension to 
Otto A. Granholm; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 10300) for a preliminary 
examination and survey of the Maumee, Wabash, and St 
Marys Rivers In Indiana and for the construction of a canal; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors; 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 10301) for the relief of certain 
officers of the United States Public Health Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10802) granting a pension to Charles 8. 
Durbin; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10308) granting a pension to Clyde O. 
McDaniel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CROSSER: A bill (H. R. 10304) granting a pension 
to Michael R. Patchan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOMINICK: A bill (H. R. 10305) for the relief of 
W. H. Hughs; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10806) for the relief of Henry I. Power; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10307) for the relief of Hugh Hilburn; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 10308) for the relief of A. H. 
Lamppin; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10309) for the relief 
of Bernis Brien; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 10310) for the relief of 
Samuel Pelfrey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 10811) granting 
a pension to Cora E. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10312) for the relief of George W. Bryant; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10318) granting a pension to Charlotte C. 
Oliver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10314) granting a pension to Bertha 
Rusco; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 10315) granting a pension 
to Charles Chestnut ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10816) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KVALE: A bill (H. R. 10317) for the relief of Samuel 
S. Michaelson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 10818) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret F. Sanderson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 10319) granting an increase 
of pension to Livonia Perkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 10320) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret Lloyd; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mrs. OWEN: A bill (H. R. 10321) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy L. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10322) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah C. Babeock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10323) for the relief of Henry C. Sexton; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10324) for the relief of certain purchasers 
of lots in Harding town site, Florida; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 10325) for the relief of 
persons who furnished labor, material, or money for the con- 
struction of the Barling bomber; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RANSLEY: A bill (H. R. 10326) for the relief of 
William H. Stroud; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 10827) granting a pension to 
Richard Payne; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 10828) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay to Simon Kahquados, chief of 
the Wisconsin and Michigan Band of Potawatomie Indians, the 
sum of $5,000 for services rendered his tribe; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10329) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
cause a preliminary examination and survey of Oconto Harbor, 
in the State of Wisconsin; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. SEIBERLING: A bill (H. R. 10330) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary Calkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10331) granting a pension to Addie Calkins; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 10832) granting a pension 
to Louisa E. Stoddard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 10333) granting an increase 
of pension to Leonora W. Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10334) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza M. Bagley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 10385) granting 
an increase of pension to Emma J. Mahaffey; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10336) granting an increase of pension to 
Aleathia E. Strine; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 10337) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret E. Frazier; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 10338) 
granting an increase of pension to Sarah F. Grime; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10839) 
granting an increase of pension to Virginia C. Montgomery; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 
5085. By Mr. BAIRD: Memorial of city commission of the 
city of Sandusky, Erie County, Ohio, urging the enactment of 
House Joint Resolution 167; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


5086. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of Nashville, 
Tenn., opposing the calling of an international conference by 
the President of the United States, or the acceptance by him 
of an invitation to participate in such a conference, for the 
purpose of revising the present calendar, unless a proviso be 
attached thereto definitely guaranteeing the preservation of the 
continuity of the weekly cycle without the insertion of the blank 
days; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5087. By Mr: BRUNNER: Petition of the Corporal John Ruoff 
Post urging Congress to retain The Star-Spangled Banner as the 
national anthem of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5088. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of ©. S. Kennedy and 
55 other citizens of Chicago, Ill., indorsing House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 476 providing increased pensions for Spanish-Ameri- 
ean War yeterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5089. By Mr. COLTON: Petition of certain citizens of Utah 
urging the passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs 
from vivyisection in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

5090. By Mr. CONNOLLY: Petition of the Jacquard Beneficial 
Union, No. 1, of Philadelphia, Pa., protesting against the meth- 
ods used by the A. C. Sanford Co., of Montgomery, Ala., in em- 
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ploying labor for the construction of the United States veterans’ 
hospital, at Coatesville, Pa.; to the Committee on Labor. 

5091. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of members 
of Edwin L. Jones Post, No. 91, American Legion, Oconomowoc, 
Wis., urging the passage of House bill 7389 providing for the 
redemption in payment of all outstanding adjusted-service cer- 
tificates in cash on and after March 1, 1930; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

5092. Also, memorial of the Polish White Eagle Society branch 
of Polish National Alliance of Kenosha, Wis., urging the enact- 
ment of House joint resolution 167 directing the President of 
the United States to proclaim October 11 of each year as Gen- 
eral Pulaski memorial day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5093. By Mr. COYLE: Resolution of the common council of 
the city of Bethlehem, Northampton County, Pa., urging the 
enactment into law of House Joint Resolution 167, directing the 
President to proclaim October 11 of each year as General 
Pulaski memorial day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5094. By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of citizens of Tullahoma, 
Tenn., in behalf of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, provid- 
ing for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5095. By Mr. DEMPSEY: Petition signed by 74 residents of 
Buffalo, N. Y., urging speedy consideration and passage of House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5096. By Mr. GAMBRILL: Petition of citizens of Gambrills, 
Mà., favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562 for the relief of Spanish-American War veterans and their 
dependents ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5097. By Mr. GREEN: Petition of citizens of O’Brien, Suwan- 
nee County, Fla., urging passage of House bill 2562, providing 
for an increase of Spanish-American War pensions; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

5098. Also, petition of citizens of Ocala, Fla., urging passage 
of House bill 2562 granting increase of pensions to Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5099. By Mr. HANCOCK: Petition of P. Sydney Hand and 
other residents of Onondaga County, N. YX., favoring increased 
pensiong for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

5100. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of 52 residents of Osakis, 
Minn., urging speedy enactment of House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5101. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of John A. Ander- 
Son and 30 other citizens of Petaluma, Calif., and vicinity, urg- 
ing passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

5102. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 21 residents of North Park, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., recommending the early enactment by 
Congress of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 proposing in- 
creased rates of pension to yeterans of the war with Spain; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

5103. By Mr. NEWHALL: Petition of Louis J. Weiss and 81 
other citizens of Kenton County, Ky., urging the speedy con- 
sideration and passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

5104. By Mr. O’CONNELL-of New York: Petition of the Span- 
ish Royal Mail Line Agency (Ine.), New York City; Selma Mer- 
cantile Corporation, New York City; and Alatary Mica Co. 
(Ine.), New York City, favoring the passage of the Linthicum- 
Moses bill, S. 292; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5105. Also, petition of the trustees of the New York Public 
Library, office of the secretary, New York City, with reference 
to section 305 of House bill 2667 ; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

5106. Also, petition of New York State Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Ithaca, N. Y., favoring the passage of House bill 8870 and 
Senate bill 3216, the Capper-Kelly bill, for increased Federal 
aid to the States for the advancement of agricultural extension; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5107. Also, petition of the Better Business Bureau of New 
York City, favoring the passage of House bill 9769 providing for 
an enforceable law against commercial bribery in interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5108. By Mr. OLIVER of New York: Petition of the trustees 
of the New York Public Library, regarding the interpretation 
of section 305 of House bill 2667, prohibiting the importation of 
printed matter dealing with treason or insurrection; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

5109. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition of citizens of Superior, Wis., 
in behalf of the bill to inerease pensions for veterans of the 
Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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§110. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of Lena M. 
Ramey and Ruth Reynolds, of Hillsboro, Ill., and other resi- 
dents of the twenty-first district of Illinois, urging increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

5111. By Mr. RANSLEY: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia, 
Pa., urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5112. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of Ralph L. Smith, J. M. 
Gates, Dr. F. L. Bigsby, and others, of Kirksville, Adair County, 
Mo., asking for passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5113. By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of 36 citizens of Long Pine, 
Ainsworth, Newport, and Chadron, Nebr., also copy of resolu- 
tion adopted by the City Council of Long Pine, Nebr., asking 
speedy consideration and passage of pending bills providing for 
increased rates of pension to the men who seryed in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

5114. By Mr. STALKER: Petition of the citizens of Elmira, 
N. Y. and Ithaca, N. Y. urging Congress for the passage of 
the bill exempting dogs from vivisectjon in the District of Co- 
lumbia or in any of the Territorial or insular possessions of the 
United States; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5115. Also, petition of the citizens of Owego, N. Y., urging 
Congress for the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

5116. Also, petition of the citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia, urging Congress for the passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing for an increase in pension for the 
veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5117. Also, petition of the citizens of Tompkins County, urging 
Congress for the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5118. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of Addie E. 
Anderson and other citizens of Concordia, Kans., urging imme- 
diate enactment of legislation to increase the pensions of Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

5119. By Mr. SWING: Petition of several hundred of the 
voters of the eleyenth congressional district of California, urg- 
ing the exemption of dogs from vivisection; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, 

5120. Also, petition of 28 of the residents of the eleventh 
congressional district of California, urging the passage of the 
Robsion-Capper school bill; to the Committee on Education. 

5121. By Mr. WOOD: Petition of citizens of Gary, Ind., ask- 
ing legislation granting increased rates of pension for soldiers 
of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 
Tuourspay, February 27, 1930 
(Legistative day of Monday, January 6, 1980) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator yield to me to suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Ohio for that purpose? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham 


Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 


Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 


Overman 
FA UOrNOE 

s 
Pina 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 


Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 


Gof 
Goldsborougb 
Greene 
Grundy 
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Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Smoot Thomas, Idaho 
Steck Thomas, Okla. Walcott 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine] is necessarily detained from the Sen- 
ate by illness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reed], who are delegates from the United States to 
the Naval Arms Conference meeting in London, England. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Surestreap] is unavoidably 
absent. This announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names, A quorum is present, 

MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the memorial 
of Division No, 794, the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America, of Wichita, Kans., re- 
monstrating against the passage of the bill (S. 2559) to pro- 
vide for the diversification of employment of Federal prisoners, 
for their training and schooling in trades and occupations, and 
for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also laid before the Senate the memorial of the faculty 
of the Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against any change in the 
existing calendar which would contain the device of a blank 
day or any other device whereby the days of the week would 
be altered and the continuity of the Sabbath disarranged, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


BUYING OF WHEAT FROM COOPERATIVES 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent t¢ 
have inserted in the Recorp a telegram from the Equity Co- 
operative Association, Farmington, Mont., with reference to the 
action of the National Grain Corporation in buying wheat from 
member cooperatives. I hold in my hand 16 other telegrams, 
which are almost identical, the signatures to which I also ask 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


FARMINGTON, MONT., February 27, 1930. 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 


Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 


B. K. WHEELER, 
Washington, D. O.: 

The action of the National Grain Corporation and/or Federal Farm 
Board in buying wheat only from member cooperatives is in our opinion 
disastrously discriminating and contrary to American principles of fair 
trade. This policy not effective relief all farmers as many towns have 
no cooperatives, and independents and stock companies serve them 
though they do not come under limits of cooperative act. Use of public 
moneys for favorites is contrary to American principles; can only result 
disastrously. We vigorously protest such action as unfair means of 
forcing farmers and cooperative elevators into the Federal farm program 
whether they want to or not. We find our farmers strongly protesting 
and not in favor Farm Board's policy. 

Equity COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


The signatures to the 16 other telegrams, all from the State 
of Montana, are as follows: 

The Joplin Grain Co., of Joplin; the Farmers’ Elevator Co., 
of Dutton; the Equity Cooperation Association, of Hobson; the 
Equity Cooperation Association, of Ulm; the Judithgap Elevator 
Co., of Judithgap; John Murden, of Salem; the W. C. Mitchell 
Co., of Great Falls; R. S. Oday, of Great Falls; Charles Norn- 
ing, of Ulm; C. L. Crane, of Great Falls; J. F. Oday, of Great 
Falls; W. W. Bowman, of Salem; P. A. Standley, of Ulm; John 
Rickert, of Ulm; Judithgap Elevator Co., of Oxford; and the 
Acme Elevator Co., of Acme. 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


As in open executive session, 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, re- 
ported the nominations of sundry officers in the Diplomatic and 
Foreign Service, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 3749) for the relief of Inez O. Salazar; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
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By Mr. BROCE: 

A bill (S. 3750) granting a pension to Mary C. Rutter; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: 

A bill (S. 3751) to provide for the erection of a monument at 
the United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., in com- 
memoration of the life and services of the late Gen. James 
Harrison Wilson, a veteran of the Civil War, Spanish War, and 
the Boxer Rebellion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 3752) granting an increase of pension to Florence 
H. Fleming (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ALLEN: 

A bill (S. 3753) for the relief of Leslie Thompson (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 3754) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near Moundsville, W. Va.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3755) granting a pension to Nancy Reedy (with ac- 
companying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 8756) granting a pension to Laura R. Slater (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 8757) granting a pension to Harriet Stewart; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 3758) for the relief of James Henry Payne; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAINE: 

A bill (S. 3759) for the relief of Edward J. Ostrander; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 3760) for the relief of Mary J. Dee; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3761) for the relief of Eugenia A. Helston; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3762) granting a pension to Mary Riggen (with ac- 
companying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3763) granting a pension to Robert Zink (with ac- 
companying papers) ; 


A bill (S. 3764) granting a pension to Emily A. Foster (with 


accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3765) granting a pension to Lyde J. Jones (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3766) for the relief of Mary A. Ford; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

A bill (S. 8767) granting a pension to Charles E. Wilson; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

3y Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3768) for the relief of Franklin Lodge, No. 4, 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, of Franklin, Tenn.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 147) authorizing the issuance 
of postage stamps commemorative of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Kings Mountain; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 3769) granting an increase of pension to Etta F. 
Dailey (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

GREAT NORTHERN AND NORTHERN PACIFIC MERGER 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I introduce a joint resolution for- 
bidding the consolidation of the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific Railway Cos. I ask that the joint resolution may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on inter- 
state Commerce. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 146) 
directing the Interstate Commerce Commission to forbid the 
proposed consolidation of the Great Northern Railway Co., the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., and the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Railway Co., was read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Interstate Commerce Commission has made a report on 
Financial Docket No. 64091, Great Northern Pacific Railway Co. acqui- 
sition, declaring that the consolidation of the Great Northern Railway 
Co., the Northern Pacific Railway Co., and the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Railway Co. is in the public interest on condition that certain 
requirements be complied with by the said companies; and 

Whereas said consolidation is in defiance of the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the United States v. Northern Securities (193 
U. S. 197), and will bring about a reduction of railroad service in those 
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States served by said railroads and cause more unemployment than 
already exists, and will compel many railroad employees to lose their 
positions or be compelled to remove their residences to other cities, at 
severe financial loss: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That said consolidation of the Great Northern Railway 
Co., the Northern Pacific Railway Co., and the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Railway Co. by the Great Northern Pacific Railway Co., as pro- 
Posed in the application to the Interstate Commerce Commission under 
date of October 5, 1928, and reported upon February 11, 1930, is 
declared not to be in the public interest, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is hereby directed to forbid said consolidation and to 
maintain the competition in railroad service between said companies as 
at present exists, 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 

Mr, COPELAND submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

Par. 1529 (a), on page 223, line 7, after “({e),” insert the following: 
“or in paragraph 916 or 1114 (b) so far as they relate to hose and half 
hose ornamentation by embroidery, commonly known as clockwork, lim- 
ited to a strip not to exceed one-half inch wide and 6 inches long, with 
an expansion at the ankle not to exceed 1 inch in diameter.” 


Mr, PINE submitted amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


On page 265, to strike out lines 3 to 6, inclusive. 

On page 35, after line 2, to insert the following: 

“ Par, —. Oils, mineral: 

“(1) Crude petroleum, gas oil, and fuel oil, $1 per barrel of 42 gal- 

lons ; 

“(2) 
“(B) 
“(4) 


Kerosene, 4 cents per gallon; 
Gasoline, naphtha, and benzine, 5 cents per gallon; 
Lubricating oil, 20 cents per gallon; 

“(5) Paraffin, paraffin oil, and all other distillates, derivatives, and 
refined products of petroleum, not specially provided for, 50 per cent 
ad valorem.” 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr, FRAZIER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 9979, the first deficiency appropria- 
tion bill for 1930, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


On page 32, after line 9, to insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
to use not to exceed the sum of $2,000 from the tribal funds of the Fort 
Berthold Indians of North Dakota in the Treasury of the United States, 
upon proper vouchers to be approved by him, for costs and expenses 
already incurred and those to be incurred by their duly authorized 
attorneys in the prosecution of the claims of said Indians now pending 
in the Court of Claims, Docket No. B—449, including expenses of not 
exceeding three delegates from said tribes, to be designated by the busi- 
ness committee representing said Indians, who may be called to Wash- 
ington from time to time with the permission of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs on business connected with said claims, said $2,000 to 
remain available until expended.” 

SPECIAL ASSISTANT CLERK TO LIBRARY COMMITTEE 

Mr. FESS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 219), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Library of the Senate is hereby 
authorized to employ a special assistant clerk during the remainder of 
the Seventy-first Congress, to be paid at the rate of $2,220 per annum 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR SHORTRIDGE ON WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Record the eloquent and patriotic address deliv- 
ered at Washington, D. C., by the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] on Washington's Birthday, at the 
annual banquet of the Federal Bar Association. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Senator SHORTRIDGE spoke as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, all the resources of lofty and loving eloquence 
have been exhausted in vain attempts to portray the rounded greatness 
and the genius for war and government of him in commemoration of 
whose birth we, his countrymen, are assembled here to-night. Oratory 
has paid its tribute to his civie virtues; poetry has laid its immortal 
wreath upon his brow; scholarship has sought to sound the depths of 
his practical wisdom; and patriotism has striven to express its admira- 
tion, it gratitude, and its love for the character, the services, and the 
legacy of George Washington. 

His fame increases; it grows with the flight of years. A century and 
more have come and gone since he closed his eyes in eternal sleep; but 
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he lives—lives in the Government he founded, Itves in the principles he 
enunciated, lives “ first in the hearts of his countrymen” that beat with 
unutterable emotion at the mention of his sacred name. 

As military leader, history—the disinterested, the dispassionate Judg- 
ment of men—has fixed his place. Alexander, Hannibal, Cæsar, Napoleon, 
Wellington—each has his champions, some their idolaters; but, all 
things considered—the times, the places, the circumstances, the mighty 
opposing foe, the small resources, difficulties overcome, dangers removed, 
victory achieved—thus measured, Washington takes his rightful place at 
the very head of military genius, and there he will remain forever. 

I need not dwell on his military life and achievements. You know 
them by heart—from Boston to Yorktown—and I would hasten to con- 
sider Washington other than as a soldier. But with our minds fixed for 
a moment on the tragedy and triumph of battle, there is one continuing 
fact which patriotism loves to mention, and may be pardoned for men- 
tioning, at any time, on any occasion, and that glorious fact is that the 
flag of our country, first lifted to heaven by Washington, has been 
carried in victory from the days of the Revolution to this very hour, 
never knowing defeat and blessing alike the victor and the vanquished. 

Not only In the camp but elsewhere Washington wrought great deeds 
and made himself immortal. The battle fought, the victory won, inde- 
pendence acknowledged, the thirteen Colonies recognized as free, then 
came the greater task and the greater problem: The task of perpetuat- 
ing liberty under law—the problem of establishing and maintaining con- 
stitutional government. Victory was ours, freedom was ours, but the 
colonies took their place among the nations of the earth under a form 
of government which gave promise of neither permanence nor security. 

It is easier to gain liberty than to maintain it; it is easier to win a 
battle than to found a state. To use the thoughtful and beautiful words 
of Charles Sumner, “ gaining Mberty is not an end, but a means only; a 
means of securing justice and happiness, the real end and aim of states, 
as of every human heart.” The thirteen Colonies were in fact one people, 
and in their international relations one nation; but in other respects— 
in an interstate, constitutional sense—they were so many separate, 
independent sovereignties. 

The Articles of Confederation, under which the colonists waged suc- 
cessful war when their indignation was aroused and patriotism ran high, 
and there was generous rivalry as to which should perform the greatest 
service, make the greatest sacrifice for the common cause, were soon 
found to be utterly inadequate in times of peace. These Articles of 
Confederation were born of imminent danger and pressing necessity for 
joint action. They were prepared by a committee of the Continental 


Congress, then sitting in Philadelphia, and reported to that body on 
July 12, 1776. Amended and debated and temporarily laid aside, it was 
not until November 15, 1777, that they were agreed to and thereupon 
transmitted to the legislatures of the States for ratification. 

One by one the several “free, sovereign, and independent States” 
formally ratified these articles, and the cannon in the yard of Inde- 
pendence Hall announced to the world the “ glorious compact” on the 


ist day of March, 1781. It was, indeed, a glorious compact, and 
gloriously did our fathers triumph under it. 

The treaty of peace with Great Britain was signed at Paris on Se 
tember 8, 1783. The military duties of Washington were crn 9 
His country was free. In New York on December 4, 1783, he bade fare- 
well to his officers and repaired to Annapolis, where Congress was then 
sitting, to return his commission as Commander in Chief. This he did 
on Tuesday, December 23, and in so doing used these memorable words: 
“Having now finished the work assigned me, I retire from the great 
theater of action, and bidding an affectionate farewell to this august 
body, under whose orders I have so long acted, I here offer my commis- 
sion and take my leave of all the employments of public life.” 

Washington retired to his home at Mount Vernon, now a shrine to 
which his countrymen and lovers of liberty make pilgrimage, in the 
fond expectation of spending the remainder of his days in domestic 
tranquillity and peace. 

War brought liberty; victory was followed by peace; but liberty was 
not enough, peace was not enough, The condition of the country was 
deplorable. The Nation had incurred an indebtedness of over $40,000,- 
o000—a small sum now, a colossal amount then; the several States 
were largely indebted. Congress could not raise money by way of 
internal tax or by a tariff on imports; to borrow money was almost 
impossible, for how could Congress guarantee payment? The Gov- 
ernment’s credit at home and abroad was ruined. Congress recom- 
mended, but could not enforce its recommendations, The States quar- 
reled; controversies over interstate trade sprang up; conflicting laws 
as to foreign commerce were enacted; and the discouraging and dis- 
heartening fact was that Congress confessedly was powerless to remedy 
these many and increasing evils. We had assumed international rela- 
tions, but were unable to carry out our international obligations. We 
were fast forfeiting the respect of the world, as Congress was losing 
the respect of the people. The very limited delegation of powers to 
Congress did not include the elemental power of enacting laws of an 
essentially national character, binding on all the States. The country 
was drifting, nay more, it was rushing into internecine strife, Were 
we a nation? Was the Republic a success? 
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A few thoughtful, observant men saw and realized and feared all 
this, and were brave and frank enough to express their views. It was 
at this critical period of our history, when self-government was rapidly 
falling into discredit and the young Republic was heading toward dis- 
aster that Washington rendered incalculable service to his country and 
to mankind. From his retirement at Mount Vernon he saw the danger. 
He saw that the precious fruits of the Revolutionary struggle were 
in peril, and that to save and perpetuate them there must be a change 
in the form of government. The Confederation was called by him a 
“half starved, limping government, always moving upon crutches and 
tottering at every step.” “It is clear to me as A, B, C,” he said, 
“that an extension of Federal powers would make us one of the most 
happy, wealthy, respectable, and powerful nations that ever inhabited 
the terrestrial globe. Without this, we shall soon be everything which is 
the direct reverse.” 

Other great men shared in these views. Hamilton, Madison, Franklin, 
Pinckney, and Monroe recognized the situation; they saw the distressing 
condition of affairs and were active in directing and molding public 
opinion in the direction of a “more perfect union.” I do not forget 
or undervalue their great services, but I think it just to say that Wash- 
ington led in the movement which happily resulted in the formation 
and ratification of the Constitution under which we have lived a hun- 
dred years and more and become and are what the Father of his Country 
predicted—" one of the most happy, wealthy, respectable, and powerful 
nations that ever inhabited the terrestrial globe.” 

You are familiar with the steps taken to reform, recast, reframe the 
Government, It will be recalled that upon motion of Madison the 
Virginia Assembly passed a resolution calling for a meeting of com- 
missioners from all the States at Annapolis in September, 1786. You 
remember that this meeting, made up of commissioners of but five 
of the States, prepared an address urging the necessity and suggesting a 
method for forming a stronger and a better government. Nor will it 
be forgotten that this historic address was written by Alexander Ham- 
ilton. Public interest was awakened, the work of the Annapolis meeting 
was laid before the Congress, and that body passed a resolution calling 
for a convention “for the sole and express purpose of revising the 
Articles of Confederation.” Such a convention assembled in Philadel- 
phia on the 25th of May, 1787, and, judged by its work and its effect on 
liberty under law, it was the most important conyention that ever met. 
It met to “revise” the Articles of Confederation, to repair a falling 
structure; but with a practical wisdom which has elicited the admiration 
of the world, it erected a new fabric of government—the Constitution 
under which we live and to which we owe whatever makes us proud of 
our country or great or respected among the nations of the earth. 

However much the world may praise Washington for his military 
achievements, whatever of imperishable luster his genius shed upon 
our arms, he rendered a greater and more valuable service to liberty 
when as presiding officer he guided and controlled in large measure the 
deliberations of that convention. But for his conservative views and 
conciliating nature, but for the confidence the delegates had in his 
spotless integrity and self-denying patriotism, but for his calmness and 
coolness and patience, his proved devotion to his country, his practical 
wisdom and his consequent influence over the minds and hearts of his 
associates, we now know that the convention would have dissolved in 
strife and broken up in quarrel, and that the attempt to form a “ more 
perfect union" would have ended in lamentable failure. Debate was 
animated, interests clashed, jealousies existed, and rivalry contended, 
and all to such an extent that at times the convention was “ scarce held 
together by the strength of a hair”; but through those four months of 
doubt and fear Washington sat patient—patient, forbearing, and by the 
very force of moral grandeur allayed passion and molded antagonisms 
into harmony. “By the unanimous consent of the States present 
the seventeenth day of September in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-seven and of the independence of the United 
States of America the twelfth” the great instrument was adopted. 

The convention over and the new Constitution transmitted to the 
Continental Congress to be submitted to the several States for ratifi- 
cation, Washington returned to his beloved Mount Vernon, there to 
remain until again called to the service of his country. 

Do not for a moment suppose that all men believed in the new 
Constitution, Elbridge Gerry, Edmund Randolph, and George Mason, 
members of the convention, had refused to approve it, and 12 others 
had retired from the convention before its labors were finished. Vio- 
lent opposition to it sprang up throughout the country. There was 
intense excitement, and supporters of the great charter of constitu- 
tional government felt the most anxious solicitude as to its fate. The 
instrument was denounced as the “stepping-stone to tyranny,” and as 
“consolidated tyranny,” “ inimical to the liberties of a free people.” 
Chief among its opponents stood Patrick Henry, who, though elected a 
member, had refused to attend or participate in the work of the Phila- 
delphia convention—Patrick Henry, great orator, great pfitriot, whose 
love of liberty was unbounded and unquestioned, whose genius had 
moved the house of burgesses to resistance, and whose lofty and fear- 
less appeals had stirred their hearts as they move ours to-day—he 
opposed the new Constitution with all his power and all his might. 
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Nor could he be reconcfled to its adoption, even with the express, 
if not authoritative promise that immediately upon its ratification it 
should be radically amended—as indeed it was by the first 10 amend- 
ments. Everywhere the civic battle raged. Hamilton, Madison, Jay, 
Marshall, championed the new form of government. The storm gathered 
and centered in Virginia; upon her action turned the fate of the “ more 
perfect union.” Out from Mount Vernon went a mighty influence—the 
inflvence of Washington. For the first time Virginia refused to follow 
her beloved Patrick Henry. On June 26, 1788, by the narrow majority 
of 10 votes, Virginia hearkened to the voice of Washington. On the 
same day New York, by a narrower majority of 3 votes ratified the 
Constitution. The great victory was won. 

How shall we express our gratitude to Washington? As without his 
genius our battle for independence would have probably been lost; as 
without his counsel the Philadelphia convention never would have agreed 
upon the Constitution, so without his influence that great instrument of 
government never would have been ratified by the original thirteen States. 
To him, more than to any other man, we owe the formation of our 
present Union; without him there would have been no common country 
to live for or to die for; without him the flag of our hearts and hopes, 
the flag of unnumbered heroes whose blood has sanctified it—without 
Washington the flag of this Republic would not be known and respected 
on every wave, honored and saluted in every port, the symbol of our 
power, the emblem of liberty enlightening the world. 

The hearts of a grateful people again turned to Mount Vernon, and 
Washington was unanimously chosen as their Chief Magistrate, with 
no ¢rown save that of glory, with no scepter save that of law. Sur- 
rounded by Hamilton and Jefferson, by Randolph and Knox, Washington 
launched this Government upon the untried, uncharted waters and for 
eight years directed its course. He was confronted with many problems 
and solved them; he encountered many dangers and surmounted them ; 
he resolutely and wisely, and in defiance of clamor and unmeasured 
invective at home and abroad, held his country where, by the blessing 
of God, it has ever remained and will continue to stand—aloof from 
Ruropean or other foreign entanglements. Having guided his country 
for eight years through vexed and uncharted waters Washington retired 
from her service at the very zenith of earthly glory. 

Washington stood, and stands, for constitutional liberty, for regulated 
liberty, for liberty under “salutary restraint,” for liberty under law. 
He stood, and stands, for regulated liberty under constitutional protec- 
tions. He knew and taught that without these restraints, these checks, 


these safeguards, these balances, liberty degenerates into license worse 


than slavery, into anarchy worse than despotism. Against license with 
all its suicidal tendencies he uttered his solemn warning ; against anarchy 
in all its frightful and hideous forms he voiced his earnest protest. 

My countrymen, the Nation's power and glory do not altogether de- 
pend upon the triumph of its arms; they rest upon the righteousness 
of its people and the quality of justice which it metes out to all men. 
The liberty for which Washington stood was the liberty of equality— 
absolute equality of public burdens, absolute equality of public duties. 
He believed in a republic of law, a government of order, wherein and 
whereunder all men should be protected and secure in “ life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

Washington and his compatriots were not mere theorists. They were 
practical men who knew that the liberty they had achieved could only 
be secured by a government strong enough to protect every man entitled 
to its care. They strove to embody in constitutional form and thereby 
perpetuate the principles for which they had fought, and their work 
was one of lofty and disinterested patriotism marked by concession and 
compromise. They, the men of New England and Georgia; they, the 
men of New York and Virginia—Benjamin Franklin, Luther Martin, 
Rufus King, Robert Morris, and others no less worthy of remembrance— 
were men who knew their rights, and, “knowing, dared maintain.” 
They had been educated in the English common law and were familiar 
with history and government. And after a hundred and more years of 
trial—years of stress and strain, of internal dangers and foreign men- 
ace—how true it is to say that they “ builded better than they knew.” 

Does the gratitude of our hearts prompt us to extravagant eulogy? 
Do my poor broken sentences of veneration body forth an imaginary 
being? When I speak of Washington, does love betray me into un- 
merited praise? Listen, listen to these eloquent words uttered by Ire- 
land's gifted orator, Charles Phillips, over a hundred years ago: 

“It matters very little what immediate spot may be the birthplace 
of such a man as Washington. No people can claim, no country can 
appropriate him; the boon of Providence to the human race, his fame 
is eternity, and his residence creation. Though it was the defeat of 
our arms, and the disgrace of our policy, I almost bless the convulsion 
in which he had his origin, If the heavens thundered and the earth 
rocked, yet, when the storm passed, how pure was the climate that it 
cleared ; hoy bright in the brow of the firmament was the planet which 
it revealed to us! In the production of Washington it does really 
appear as if nature was endeavoring to improve upon herself, and that 
all the virtues of the ancient world were but so many studies prepara- 
tory to the patriot of the new. Individual instances no doubt there 
were; splendid exemplifications of some single qualification; Cæsar was 
merciful, Scipio was continent, Hannibal was patient; but it was re- 
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served for Washington to blend them all in one, and like the lovely 
chef d'oeuvre of the Grecian artist, to exhibit in one glow of asso- 
ciated beauty the pride of every model, and the perfection of every 
master. As a general, he marshaled the peasant into a veteran, and 
supplied by discipline the absence of experience; as a statesman, he 
enlarged the policy of the cabinet into the most comprehensive system 
of general advantage; and such was the wisdom of his views and the 
philosophy of his counsels that to the soldier and the statesman he 
almost added the character of the sage! A conqueror, he was un- 
tainted with the crime of blood; a revolutionist, he was free from any 
stain of treason; for aggression commenced the contest, and his country 
called him to the command, Liberty unsheathed his sword, necessity 
stained, victory returned it. If he had paused here, history might 
have doubted what station to assign him, whether at the head of her 
citizens or her soldiers, her heroes or her patriots. But the last glori- 
ous act crowns his career and banishes all hesitation. Who, like Wash- 
ington, after having emancipated a hemisphere, resigned its crown, 
and preferred the retirement of domestic life to the adoration of a 
land he might be almost said to have created! - 


“How shall we rank thee upon glory’s page, 
Thou more than soldier and just less than sage; 
All thou hast been refiects less fame on thee, 
Far less than all thou hast forborne to be!” 


Such, sir, is the testimony of one not to be accused of partiality in 
his estimate of America. Happy, proud America! The lightnings of 
heaven yielded to your philosophy! The temptations of earth could not 
seduce your patriotism! 

And now listen to the calm words of our own great Chief Justice 
John Marshall: “This hero, the patriot, and the sage of America, the 
man on whom in times of danger every eye was turned and all hopes 
placed lives now only in his own great actions.” 

What more, my countrymen, need be said? As a fixed star in the 
firmament of freedom Washington shines on, fadeless to eternity. 


“Nothing can cover his high fame but heaven; 
No pyramids set off his memories, 

But the eternal substance of his greatness, 
To which I leave him.” 


LABOR’S VIEW OF REGULATORY COMMISSIONS 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp an editorial from the last issue of 
Labor entitled “ What’s the Use?” ` 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WHAT'S THÐ USE? 


What's the use of creating new regulating commissions if the interests 
to be regulated choose the commissioners? 

President Hoover is urging Congress to give him the authority to 
reorganize the Federal Power Commission. In place of the three Secre- 
taries of Agriculture, War, and the Interior, who are commissioners now 
and who, it is testified, give about 5%4 hours a year to the job, three 
full-time commissioners are to be named, to have charge of all power 
matters that touch navigable rivers or any part of the public domain. 

The change in machinery is sensible; but who is to run the new 
machine? The bedrock trouble with the present Power Commission is 
that the executive secretary, F. E. Bonner, who really runs the business, 
was practically chosen by the power interests of California. Naturally, 
they chose a man who would serve them. 

When the new commission is authorized, the appointing power 
must recognize frankly that the first job of the commission is to pro- 
tect the people from being overreached and swindled by the power 
corporations. All else is of secondary importance. 

The first thing the appointing power should ask about any candi- 
date for a place on the commission is: Will he protect the rights of 
the public? Is he firmly resolved to do that, and has he the wit and 
courage to avoid snares and stand out against pressure? 

Unless he is known to possess these qualifications he should not even 
be considered for the post. There is no use in guessing that he may 
be “all right.” There is no sense in hoping that one who has taken 
the corporation side all his life will be changed to a champion of the 
people by the magic of office. 

There are plenty of men in this country about whose loyalty to 
the public welfare thefe is no guesswork or uncertainty and they 
can be found. 

What is true of the Power Commission is true of all such bodies. 
The prime need is determined, aggressive loyalty to the public. Tech- 
nical skill can be bought in the open market. Experience comes with 
time—the wrong kind of experience is worse than none. Devotion to 
the public interest must be present from the start. 

There is little danger of unfairness toward corporations. Wise men 
know that from the public point of view, fairness pays; and corporate 
interests have high-priced lawyers and never lack for friends at 
court. The commissioner's first duty is to protect the public—and it 
will keep him busy. 
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State regulation of public utilities has fallen into disfavor, chiefly 
because the interests to be regulated have picked the regulators. The 
same flaw looms large in Federal regulations, There should be no 
more of it. 

DEMOCRATIC PRIMARY IN ALABAMA 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recogp a telegram sent by me to-day to 
E. W. Pettus, chairman of the Democratic State executive com- 
mittee of my State. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

[Telegram] 
Hon. E. W. PETTUS, 
Chairman Democratic State Executive Committee, Selma, Ala.: 

I desire to submit to you my reasons for favoring a change in the 
primary plan laid down by a majority of the State Democratic com- 
mittee on December 16, 1929. 

I believe that certain provisions of that plan are not only unwise 
and hurtful to the party but unfair and unjust to life-long Democrats 
in Alabama who followed their judgment and conscience in opposing 
Governor Smith for President of the United States. 

I believe that conciliatory methods should have been used, as was 
done in Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and North €arolina. 

I believe, in view of the charges made during the presidential cam- 
pign of 1928, that Governor Smith had bolted the Democratic platform 
upon which he was nominated and had appointed Raskob, a Republican, 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee; that it was not good 
policy for the State committee under these circumstances to seek to 
punish life-long Democrats in Alabama who did not support Smith, In 
view of the widely circulated statement of Raskob when he became 
chairman of the Democratie National Committee that he was going to do 
everything in his power “to rid the country of the damnable affliction 
of prohibition,” I do not believe that the Democratic fathers and mothers 
of Alabama who believe in prohibition and who opposed Smith should 
be rebuked and punished for doing under the circumstances what their 
judgment and conscience told them to do. 

The ministers of the gospel in Alabama who had for years preached a 
crusade against the evils of the barroom, the evils of the lHquor trafic, 
were disturbed and alarmed by Smith's attitude on prohibition and 
Raskob’s statement on the same subject, and filled with fear as to what 
might happen if Smith should be elected. In view of this situation, I 
do not believe that they should be punished for following their con- 
sciences or that any discriminatory or punitive measure should have 
been adopted by the State committee following the last presidential 
campaign. 

I believe that the provision in the primary plan of the State commit- 
tee which brands the Democratic Confederate soldier in Alabama, who 
opposed Smith, as a person unfit and unworthy to have his name 
printed upon the primary ballot as a candidate for any State office is 
shocking, unfair, and inexcusable. And I belieye that the same provision 
which prevents the ex-service man who is a Democrat, a World War 
veteran, who offered his life for his country on the battle front in 
France, but who opposed Smith, from having his name appear on the 
primary ballot as a candidate for office in the State that he risked his 
life for, is unfair, inexcusable, and indefensible. 

I believe that the best interests of the Democratic Party and the best 
interest of the State would be best served by immediately calling a 
meeting of the State Democratic executive committee and providing for 
a fair-for-all white Democratic primary, just as they had recently in 
Virginia and Kentucky. I believe that such action would result in 
uniting all Democrats in the State in an old-fashioned Democratic 
primary. 

I trust that you will see your way clear to comply with my request. 

J. THos. HEFLIN. 
MARKETING OF COTTON 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from Mr. B. S. Miller, of Columbus, Ga., 
with special reference to the marketing of cotton and to the 
manipulation of cotton prices by the exchange. 

Mr. Miller is a man of prominence and is well known in the 
State of Georgia. He has held important public office and is 
himself an extensive farmer. His letter is entitled to special 
consideration, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

COLUMBUS, GA., February 25, 1930. 
Hon. WALTER F. GEORGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR GEORGE : Is there no way to prevent by legislation the 
continaed destruction of the value of our cotton, and other farm 
products, by the gamblers on Wall Street? 

Must we admit our helplessness when, without rhyme or reason, they 
have by gambling, by manipulation, alone depreciated cotton within 
just a little while $15 to $20 per bale? 
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Are we helpless when, overnight, they knock it $2.50 per bale, when 
there is less cotton than the day before, or a month, or two months 
ago, and the crop is admittedly smaller than the Government's estimate? 

Hardly is there an intelligent man in this country who would deny 
that, but for the cotton and stock exchanges, cotton would be selling 
to-day for around 20 cents per pound, and this country, generally, would 
be in a most prosperous condition. 

Unquestionably, it is the greatest curse of this age to permit these 
exchanges to continue to exist, yet my own Congressman told me here 
in my office only recently that the money power was too strong to 
abolish them. Can such be possible? I can not believe it. On the 
other hand, I don't believe a better time has ever existed than right 
now to do that very thing—wipe them from the face of the earth. It 
is certainly psychological, right now, for the southern and western 
Representatives to join hands in such a fight. 

Congress has been trying to amend the act for years, and every time 
you touch it you make bad matters worse. Wall Street simply laughs 
in your face. 

You could at least pass or try to pass a bill making it a felony to 
sell something that the seller does not actually own. Make it a felony 
to sell cotton, wheat, corn, ete., unless the seller actually owns the 
cotton, wheat, corn, etc., at the time of the sale. Then spots and spots 
only and not contracts (or futures) could be sold. 

Something must be done, and how is it to be done unless our Rep- 
resentatives do it? It is certainly true that the people are expecting 
it; in fact, demanding it. I am, as you know, most of my time in Lhe 
“ sticks,” looking after my large farming interest, and 1 hear a great 
deal of talk from people every day. 

I know many farmers that are actually hungry and naked, many of 
whom can not go on because of the destruction of the value of their 
crops by the manipulation referred to, having been forced to sell their 
cotton and peanuts below the cost of production, all due to the wild 
gambling which Congress permits to continue on the exchanges of the 
country. 

Even the Government itself has been hedging, selling cotton, and, to 
that extent, a gambler, because such hedging, as everyone knows, 
depresses the price. 

I haye not, myself, lost a cent on any of these exchanges, but I am 
losing heavily in spots, on the 200 or more plows that I run, by reason 
of such manipulation. 

What are we going to do about it? I would like to hear from you, 

Very truly yours, 
B. S. MILLER. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that I 
am going to ask the Senate to remain in session until 10 o'clock 
this evening and to remain in session daily until 10 o'clock p. m. 
during the remainder of the consideration of the bill, with the 
exception of Saturday night. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Washington be stated. 

Mr. JONES. Just a moment, Mr. President. Paragraph 1804 
is the paragraph on the free list dealing with lumber. I sup- 
pose there will be no objection to what I propose. I desire to 
offer an amendment putting certain classes of lumber on the 
dutiable list, which would naturally come in under the wood 
schedule. Then if that amendment should be adopted I have an 
amendment prepared to offer to paragraph 1804 in order to 
make it conform to such action as the Senate may take. So, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, if that be necessary, 
to offer the amendment which I have sent to the clerk’s desk 
to come in on page 118. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 118, after line 3, the Senator 
from Washington proposes to insert a new paragraph to read 
as follows: 


Par. —. Timber hewn, sided or squared, otherwise than by sawing, 
and round timber used for spars or in building wharves; sawed lumber 
and timber not specially provided for; all the foregoing, $3 per thou- 
sand feet, board measure, and in estimating board measure for the pur- 
poses of this paragraph no deduction shall be made on account of plan- 
ing, tongueing, and grooving. 


Mr, HARRISON. 
ington yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
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Mr. HARRISON. I merely desire to ask the Senator from 
Washington if he would object to fixing or if he would feel like 
cooperating in an effort to fix a limitation as to when we should 
vote on the amendment, say, this afternoon at not later than 
4 o'clock or something like that? s 

Mr. JONES. Personally I think that would be entirely agree- 
able, but I have not conferred with any of those Senators who 
are interested in this matter. 

Mr. HARRISON. If there is any objection to my suggestion, 
I withdraw it. I am merely making the suggestion. 

Mr. JONES. I want to say to the Senator that I myself 
doubt if the consideration of the amendment will take as much 
time as is suggested by him. 

Mr. HARRISON. I withdraw the suggestion. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the reading of the amendment 
makes, I think, perfectly plain what is intended to be covered 
by it. It does not include laths and similar commodities but 
includes what we ordinarily refer to as lumber, and places a 
tariff thereon at $3 per thousand feet. 

Mr. President, the lumbering industry is one of the really great 
industries of the country. There are 46 States of the Union 
that produce lumber in material quantities. More than 10 of 
those States have a production of over a biilion feet, and 17 
States have a production of more than 500,000,000 feet. There 
are, in round numbers, about 15,000 sawmills scattered through- 
out the country. It is estimated that there are 400,000 or 
500,000 or more workmen employed in the industry, and that 
the wages paid to them amount, in the aggregate, to many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. So this is a matter of very tre- 
mendous importance, especially to labor and to those who are 
dependent upon labor, 

Mie total aggregate production of lumber throughout the 
country annually is something like 30,000,000,000 feet. Re- 
ferring to my own State—Washington—it is one of the leading 
lumber-producing States of the Union. There is only, I think, 
one other State, the neighboring State of Oregon, where the 
aggregate anrount of lumber produced exceeds the estimated 
production of the State of Washington, while the annual pro- 
duction is now probably greater in my State than in Oregon. 
It is estimated that there are about 100,000 employees in the 
lumber industry of Washington when our mills are running 
full time and when conditions are reasonably satisfactory. 
Nearly $100,000,000 of wages are paid to the laboring people 
of the State under such conditions. The prosperity of the 
State of Washington very largely depends upon the prosperity 
of the lumber industry because of its vastness and the large 
employment it furnishes. When the lumber industry is de- 
pressed it depresses almost every other kind of industry in the 
State. To-day and for several years past the lumber industry 
in the State of Washington has been very greatly depressed, as 
it has been also largely depressed throughout the country. 
Labor in my State—and I assume that a similar condition exists 
in many other States—has been working short time during the 
last three or four years, That nreans a great loss in wages. 
The loss in wages to the laboring people of the State of Washb- 
ington during the last few years has amounted annually to mil- 
lions of dollars. 

I have here a statement which has been prepared by local 
pecple who are peculiarly acquainted with the conditions not 
only of the lumber industry in Washington but throughout the 
country. As to the production of lumber throughout the coun- 
try, this statement shows that in 1925, which was one of the 
few prosperous lumber years during the last 8 or 10 years, 
something over 38,000,000,000 board feet were produced through- 
out the country, while in 1929 the aggregate production through- 
out the country was only a little over 34,000,000,000 board feet. 
In other words, there was a decrease in the production of lum- 
ber of over 4,000,000,000 board feet. 

The statement further shows that lumber production in 1929 
was the lowest during the last seven years. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to ask him a question there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Was that caused by lessened consumption 
or increased inrports? 

Mr. JONES. It was attributable to both causes. 

As I have said, lumber production in 1929 was the lowest 
during the last seven years, being 3,000,000,000 feet less than 
in 1923; more than 4,000,000,000 feet less than in 1925; nearly 
8,000,000,000 feet less than in 1926, and nearly a half a billion 
feet less than in 1927. 

Average lumber values have been decreasing. In 1923 the 
average lumber value per thousand feet was $31.78, while in 
1929 the average value per thousand feet was $25.92. Accord- 
ing to this statement, the decrease in value has not been passed 
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on to the lumber consumer. I think that the experience of those 
who buy lumber from retail dealers will bear out that state- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the retail price of lumber has not 
decreased, although the wholesale price of lumber, the price 
at which the actual producer of the lumber has sold it, has 
decreased. 

As to lumbering employment, the statement shows that in 
1922 we had in the country over 650,000 employees engaged in 
the lumber industry, while in 1929 there were only a little 
over 552,000 employees; in other words, practically 100,000 of 
those who were ordinarily employed in the production of lumber 
were without employment or had gone into other lines of 
employment. The wages paid in 1923 amounted to over 
$658,000,000, while in 1927 the wages paid were something over 
$581,000,000, or a decrease in the wages paid of nearly 
$100,000,000. 

According to the statement, there were 97,335 fewer workmen 
employed in lumbering in 1927 than in 1923, and the lumber 
wage paid was $77,248,483 more in 1923 than in 1927. The 
lumbering wage, including managerial and clerical wages for 
1929, totaled $750,000,000, according to this statement. This 
reflects a higher production cost, notwithstanding the lower 
yalue, and the major part of the increased cost of production is 
due to forced curtailment of expenses caused by forced periods 
of idleness in lumbering operations. The employment ratio 
noted is taken from the information provided by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and shows that to-day there is generally at least 
a 20 per cent reduction in employment and in wages. 

As I said a while ago, the laboring men have not suffered so 
much from a decrease in the daily wage as they have suffered 
from the curtailment of the time of employment. That is true 
at least in my section of the country, and I take it that it is 
true all over the country. The operators of the lumber mills 
have done their utmost to take care of labor; they have done 
their utmost to keep labor employed without reducing the wages 
of labor. They have run their mills at a loss in order to main- 
tain labor as much as possible. What they have been forced 
to do, however, is to cut down the time of employment of labor. 
Instead of a full week there have been various reductions in 
the actual time of employment, in many instances to four days 
a week or five days a week, but without a reduction in wages. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The same situation and probably a much 
worse situation exists among all the building trades of the 
United States. Building operations have been curtailed over 
the period of the last two or three years, until there are 
thousands, if not hundreds of thousands of carpenters and 
bricklayers out of employment, Will a tariff on lumber con- 
tribute anything to securing employment for those carpenters 
and bricklayers and other builders in the United States who are 
now out of work? 

Mr. JONES. I am going to contend that a tariff on lumber 
will promote the prosperity of the lumber industry and pros- 
perity in the lumber industry is bound to help generally. 
Whether it will meet the particular situation the Senator has 
in mind, I would not say. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the lumber tariff shall be effective it 
will increase the price of lumber, which in turn will increase 
the cost of building. 

Mr. JONES. No; I do not agree to that at all. I am going 
to discuss that point a littie later; but I do not agree to that 
statement in any respect. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the tariff rate proposed shall be effec- 
tive, though, it will increase the cost of building operations, and 
still further curtail building in this country, and throw out of 
employment men who work in the carpenter's and bricklayer’s 
trades, will it not? 

Mr. JONES. I do not agree at all with that contention of 
the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to insert this statement in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Production 


Board feet 


37, 165, 505, 000 
35, 930, 986, 000 
38, 338, 641, 000 
36, 935, 930, 000 
3A, 532, 420, 000 
34, 142, 124, 000 
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Lumber production in 1929 was the lowest during the last seven 
years, being 3,000,000,000 feet less than in 1923, more than 4,000,000,- 
000 feet less than in 1925, nearly 3,000,000,000 feet less than in 1926, 
and nearly 500,000,000 feet less than in 1927. 

Average lumber values for the past several years have been: In 1923, 
$31.78 per 1,000 feet; im 1925, $28.02 per 1,000 feet; in 1927, $25.92 
per 1,000 feet; in 1929, $25.50 per 1,000 feet. 

The decreases in values have not been passed to lumber consumers. 

Retail lumbering product prices have remained practically the same, 
Percentage decreases in lumber production and in lumber values have 
been : 


Decreases 
in quan- Decreases 


tity cut 


Lumbering employment, ratio of employment, and wages paid bave 
been: 


Workmen 


employed Wages paid 


$658, 937, 961 
649, 980, 027 
581, 689, 478 


e 

There were 97,335 less workmen employed in lumbering in 1927 than 
in 1923, and the lumbering wage paid was $77,248,483 more in 1923 
than in 1927. The lumbering wage, including managerial and clerical 
wages, for 1929 totaled fully $750,000,000. This reflects a higher pro- 
duction cost, notwithstanding the lower value, and the major part of the 
increased cost of production is from forced curtailment of expenses, 
caused by forced periods of idleness in lumbering operations, The em- 
ployment ratio noted is taken from information from the Department of 
Labor, and it verifies the claim of a 20 per cent production curtailment. 

Percentages in decreased employment and decreased wage earnings 
have been: 


1925-1927 
1923-1925. 
1923-1927. 
1919-1927. 


Daily lumbering wages have not been lowered, The showing of de- 
creased earnings is caused from forced idleness and from slackened 
lumbering operations. 

Approximately 20,000,000,000 feet of lumber is yearly reworked in 
planing mills located in every State in the Union. Planing mills yearly 
employ about 100,000 workmen, and they pay annual wages totaling fully 
$125,000,000. 

Forty-six States of the Union are lumber producing. 

Ten States annually produce more than 1,000,000,000 feet. 

Eighteen States yearly produce more than 500,000,000. feet. 

Thirty-three States yearly produce more than 100,000,000 feet. 

The timber stand in the United States is 2,314,000,000,000 board 
feet. Over 637,000,000,000 feet, or about 27 per cent of the timber 
stand of the Nation, is in national forests or on other public lands. 

Lumber production has been curtailed in Western States approxi- 
mately 20 per cent for the past several years and slackened lumbering 
activities haye caused wage losses to western lumber workmen of about 
$50,000,000 annually. If lumber production was reduced proportionately 
in all lumbering sections of the Nation, the yearly lumbering wage loss 
would total $139,400,000, and forced reduction of lumber products is 
now being naturally equalized and more equally distributed to other 
lumber-producing sections. 


Mr. JONES. Now, Mr. President, I want to emphasize the 
point that the greatest hardship from idle mills comes to labor. 
The owner of the mill may, of course, lose some money. He 
may not get the profits that he would like to get. He may suffer 
some actual loss in dollars and cents; but the hardship of the 
idle mill rests upon the laboring man. When the mill closes 
the laboring man’s employment stops; the laboring man’s daily 
wage stops—that is, unless he gets into something else; and 
that, of course, is hard to do. 

So, primarily, we are seeking to aid labor; and, of course, 
as I shall refer to a little bit later on, that is a great benefit 
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to the agriculturist, because in our State, at any rate, one of 
the greatest and largest markets for the farmer's produce comes 
from the laboring people in the lumbering industry. If the 
laboring people are idle, the farmer’s market for his produce 
is restricted and diminished, to his loss, through lower prices for 
his crop. 

The idle mill not only affects the laboring man himself but, of 
course, it affects his wife and his children, because they are de- 
pendent upon the product of his labor. It means poverty and 
suffering and distress in the homes of the laboring men who 
depend very largely for employment upon the lumbering in- 
dustry. 

I am inclined to think that we, in our section of the country, 
appreciate that phase of the matter more than those who live 
in communities and in States where lumbering is not such a 
great industry. I know that in the State of Washington, espe- 
cially on the west side of our State, where lumber is produced 
more extensively than anywhere else, the markets for the 
farmer’s products from eastern Washington, which is largely 
agricultural, are affected tremendously by the conditions in the 
lumber industry, and, of course, they are affected disastrously ; 
and that affects every other line of industry in our State. 

As I said a while ago, we may say that the prime fundamental 
industry in the State of Washington is the lumber industry. 
If it is prosperous, every other line of activity in the State is 
prosperous—merchant, farmer, and all. If it is depressed, then 
there is depression in every other line of activity. 

The principal competitor of our lumber people is British 
Columbia. The forest conditions are substantially the same, 
except in certain elements that affect the cost of production. 
They have about the same character and about the same class 
of timber that we have, They reach the same markets that 
our people reach, whether in the Kast or in the West. 

The Tariff Commission’s inyestigation, to which I called 
attention when we had the shingle matter up, shows, however, 
that there is a substantial difference in the cost of production 
and distribution of the finished lumber. Without going into 
detail, that report shows that the cost of lumber in Canada or 
British Columbia is about 48 cents a thousand less than it is 
in this country. Why? I want Senators to bear in mind the 
fact that that difference in cost grows largely, if not entirely, 
out of the fact that from 30 to 40 per cent of the labor in 
British Columbia is Chinese labor. The Chinese are not per- 
mitted in this country. Are we going to say that while we 
prohibit Chinese labor from coming to this country we are going 
to continue to permit to come to this country, in competition 
with our labor and our industries, the products of Chinese 
labor? 

Mr. NYE. 


Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 


Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NYE. Is it not also true that we are using oriental 
labor in our own lumber industry in the United States? 

Mr. JONES. Not in our country. 

Mr, NYE. Does the Senator mean to say that no oriental 
labor is used in Washington and Oregon? 

Mr. JONES. I have understood from very reliable sources 
that there is not a single Chinaman used in the lumber mills of 
the State of Washington. 

Mr. NYP. But oriental labor? 

Mr. JONES. There are very few, if any, Japanese; and there 
are no Hindus. There are Hindus in British Columbia. There 
are Japanese in British Columbia. There are Chinese in British 
Columbia. There are substantially none, and I think I would 
be almost safe in saying that there are actually none, in the 
mills of Washington and Oregon. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. BRATTON. What did the Senator say a moment ago was 
the difference in the cost of production of lumber in British 
Columbia and in Washington? 

Mr. JONES. I said that, according to the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s report, the labor cost involved in the production of a 
thousand feet of lumber is 48 cents less in British Columbia 
than in this country. 

Mr. BRATTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JONES. There is another element that must be taken 
into account—the log cost. 

The cost of logs in British Columbia is about $2.13 less, de- 
livered to the mills, than the cost in this country. That, too, 
grows largely out of the employment of oriental labor and the 
different conditions that exist now. 
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It is true that logs in the water in British Columbia have 
farther to go to the American mills than logs in the waters of 
Puget Sound in the State of Washington; but this condition 
exists, to which I called attention in discussing shingles: 

The timber of British Columbia grows practically down to the 
water's edge, so the expense of getting it into the water is very 
slight. The timber in the State of Washington is miles back 
from the water, and the expense of getting it to the water by 
rail and any other way that may be used to get it there is very 
much greater than in British Columbia. Hence the cost of get- 
ting logs to the mills in British Columbia is estimated by the 
Tariff Commission at $2.13 less per thousand than the cost of the 
same thing in our industry in the State of Washington. 

Then much of the lumber of Washington, Oregon, and British 
Columbia goes to eastern markets, along the Atlantie seaboard. 
How? By ship transportation. What is the difference in the 
cost of getting American lumber to this market and the cost of 
getting British Columbia lumber to this market? It is esti- 
mated again by the Tariff Commission at $2 per thousand as an 
advantage to British Columbia. 

What does that grow out of? It comes largely from the 
difference in the crews in the American ships and in the British 
ships; but probably it grows more largely out of this fact: 
American lumber going from one port in the United States to 
another port in the United States must be carried in our coast- 
wise shipping. Canadian lumber going from a Canadian port 
to any port in the United States can be carried in a ship of any 
flag or any nationality; and oftentimes lumber is carried to 
British Columbia in what are termed tramp ships, as I said, 
of any flag, and the cost of transportation is less than it is in 
American ships. 

As I say, the Tariff Commission estimates that difference at 
$2 a thousand. In other words, according to the Tariff Com- 
mission’s report—not according to the testimony or statements 
of interested American producers of lumber, but according to the 
official report of the Tariff Commission after a full and thorough 
investigation—the difference in the cost of production of lumber 
in British Columbia and getting it to market, as compared with 
the cost of American production and getting it to market, is 
$4.61 per thousand. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
ference? 

Mr. JONES. I have just been pointing out the cause, Mr. 
President. Probably the Senator did not hear it. I can state 
it briefly. 

They find that the difference in labor cost, 48 cents per thou- 
sand, grows very largely out of the large amount of oriental 
labor employed in British Columbia. Then the other element 
is the difference in the cost of logs delivered at the mill, which 
is about $2.13 a thousand; and that, as I pointed out a moment 
ago, grows very largely out of the different conditions under 
which logs are gotten out in our country and in British Colum- 
bia. The forests of British Columbia grow right down to the 
water’s edge. Our forests have been cut down and denuded 
miles back; and while the British Columbia lumbermen can put 
their logs into the water without very much expense, consider- 
able expense is involved in getting our logs into the market. 
Altogether, the Tariff Commission estimates that their lumber 
costs $4.61 a thousand more than ours. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. When was this determined? 

Mr. JONES. The Tariff Commission's report was made, I 
think, in 1927. I think that is the date of the report. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Would the Senator say that the 
same conditions obtain now that obtained then, especially as to 
difference in cost of labor? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes. They are employing oriental labor 
now just as extensively as they ever did, and probably more so. 
I might call the Senator’s attention to this fact from my own 
personal experience: 

I went out to the State of Washington over 40 years ago. 
Then the timber grew right down to the water's edge. Puget 
Sound furnished the great means of getting the logs to the mills, 
and they just had to roll them into the sound; but in the last 
40 years this timber has been all cut away, and it is miles and 
miles back to the timber, and they have to use entirely different 
methods in getting the logs down to the water. 

Mr. President, that covers very largely, as I see it, the situa- 
tion confronting our lumber people. In my judgment, there can 
not be any controversy but that the cost of production of lumber 
in British Columbia and getting it to market—the same markets 
that our people go to—is four or five dollars less than it is in 
the States of Washington and Oregon. 


What is the cause of that dif- 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President, how would the 
Senator say that this condition affects the lumber industry, say 
in Kentucky and West Virginia and Virginia and Tennessee? 

Mr. JONES. I am not going to discuss that phase of the mat- 
ter, because I do not know so much about their conditions. 
There are others interested in them who, I know, will discuss 
that subject. I am discussing it largely from the standpoint of 
our particular situation, and I do that largely because of the 
fact that we must meet more severe competition from British 
Columbia than any other lumber section of the country. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Perhaps I might put it this 
way: It is the Senator's thought that the difference of $4 and 
more per thousand between the cost of producing lumber in the 
United States and the cost In Canada would result in reducing 
the selling price for lumber, would it not? 

Mr. JONES. To a certain extent. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Would that be reflected in the 
price people would receive for their lumber in sections of the 
Nation other than the Senator’s immediate section of the 
country? 

Mr. JONES. I am not prepared to say as to that. I shall 
discuss that more fully a little later on. In my judgment, the 
placing of this tariff on lumber will not increase the cost to the 
consumer at all. As I say, I am going to discuss that phase of 
it a little later on and give more particularly the reason why 
I make that statement. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, to what extent does Wash- 
ington have a market in the East for its lumber? 

Mr. JONES. We send a great deal of our lumber around to 
the eastern and coastwise markets; we also send some of our 
lumber, as the Canadians do, too, into the interior of the coun- 
try, possibly to Minnesota, Nebraska, and along in that terri- 
tory. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
to the East? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes; by rail as well as by water. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In competition with Washington? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. The conditions of transportation by rail 
in British Columbia and Washington are subsantially the same. 
The main difference comes in the different conditions of water 
transportation. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? i 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I want to remind the Senator, before he de- 
parts from his very able discussion of this phase of the question, 
that while Canadian lumber enters this country free of duty 
there is a Canadian duty against American lumber of 25 per 
cent ad valorem. I hope the Senator will discuss that phase, be- 
cause his discussion regarding the Canadian situation is very 
interesting. 

Mr. JONES. I was going to call attention to that fact. I 
shall not discuss it at any length, but I will make a reference to 
that condition just a little bit later on. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. In talking around among Senators about 
this tariff, the old question is brought up that has controlled us 
so largely in the past—that is, the doctrine of conservation. 

Mr. JONES. I intend to discuss that a little later. 

Mr. WATSON. I wish the Senator would, and would show 
just what it means. 

Mr. JONES. I will give my idea of it. 

Mr. WATSON, And what its intendments and involvements are. 

Mr. JONES. I will state now that my idea is that the tariff 
helps and encourages conseryation, rather than the contrary. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, of course one object of the 
duty would be to cause a diminution of imports to some extent. 
I would like to have the Senator give us, as far as he may, an 
idea of the extent of the imports of logs and lumber into the 
United States from Canada or any other country. 

Mr. JONES, Practically all these questions I will refer to a 
little later on, in order, but I might say right here, in answer 
to the suggestion of the Senator from Florida, that 1,500,000,000 
feet of Canadian lumber comes into this country every year. Ac- 
cording to official reports, about 2,000,000,000 feet of lumber, it 
is estimated, come into the country every year, but 1,500,000,000 
feet come in from British Columbia, in direct competition with 
our production in the western part of the United States. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, is there any lumber coming 
into this country from Russia? 

Mr. JONES. I am coming to that question right now. I 
have that question headed “The Russian Menace,” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to hear the Senator on that. 


Does Vancouver, Canada, also ship lumber 


1930 


Mr. JONES. That is a matter that is of more vital concern, 
probably, to the southern Iumber people and to the producers 
in the East than it is to our people, but it is a matter of vital 
concern to the-entire country. 

In 1925, 10,000 feet of lumber were brought into this country 
from Russia. Of course, that is entirely infinitesimal. when 
compared with the total amount of our production. In 1927, 
however, the imports into this country from Russia. amounted 
to 5,592,000 feet, Of course, that is a small item, too, as 
compared with the total production in this country and in our 
section of the country; but it is a tremendous increase oyer the 
imports of 1925. 

In 1928, according to these figures which come from the 
Department of Commerce reports, 23,884,000 feet of Russian 
lumber came into this country. In other words, the imports 
in 1928 were nearly five times the amount of the imports that 
came in during 1927. 

I have just been handed by one of our experts the figures 
as to the imports in 1929. In 1929 there came into this country 
from Russia 37,936,000 feet of lumber, a very substantial in- 
crease over the imports of 1928, almost double again. 

In January, 1929, the Russian imports of lumber amounted 
to 3,524,000 feet, In January, 1930, there were imported from 
Russia 10,662,000 feet, or practically three times in January 
of this year the amount imported into this country from Russia 
in January, 1929. 

I have here a statement of the facts in regard to the Russian 
situation, and this comes largely from the Department of Com- 
merce. Without taking the time of the Senate to read it or to 
refer to the principal items in it, I ask that this statement 
be printed at this point in my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Kyown Facts ABOUT Russian LUMBER AND POSSIBLE FUTURE IMPORTA- 
TIONS 


(Abbreviations: D. C. U. S.—Department of Commerce; 8. D.—Depart- 
ment of State) 


1. Russian estimates in 1923 indicate that standing timber in the 
Soviet Union was 1,700,000,000 acres, of which about 1,100,000,000 
acres was reported as exploitable forests. Of this total amount less 
than 400,000,000 acres are in Burope. 

The United States has about 550,000,000 acres of forests. (D. C., 
United States Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Statistical Bulletin No. 21.) 

2. The standing timber in the Soviet Union has been nationalized; 
that is, taken away from its owners without compensation. (D. C. and 
8. D.) 

3. The soviet is under contract to deliver about a billion feet of tim- 
ber to England in 1929. Its plan for export to England in 1930 is about 
1,485,000,000 feet, raising to about 3,000,000,000 in 1932. (D. C.) 

4. Russian exports to England have reduced exports from Finland to 
that market 800,000,000 feet. (D. C.) 

5. The total Russian export sales for 1929 will total about 1,400,000,- 
000 feet, divided as follows: 

Feet 


1, 000, 000, 000 
175, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 

80, 000, 000 
13, 000, 000 
11, 000, 000 


Eagland 
Netherlands. 


(London Timber Trades Journal, February 2, 1929.) 

6. Russian exports to Finland in 1928-29 have greatly injured the 
lumber industry of Finland, (D. C.) 

T. Russia is importing wheat from the Argentine. 
ment in gold. 
the gold to pay for the wheat. 


This requires pay- 
Exports of lumber and timber are necessary to obtain 
(D. C. and S- D.) 

8. The soviet program of expansion for the lumber industry is as 
follows : 


“ Lumber industry: Construction of 126 sawmills, of which 20 mills 
will cost over 3,000,000 rubles each; 106 woodworking factories, 48 
of which will cost 2,000,000 rubles each.” (The Upbuilding of Soviet 
Russia, by Joseph M. Pavioff, published by Amtorg Trading Corporation, 
New York, April, 1929.) 

This refers to state-constructed sawmills only. 

9. In addition to the 126 state-constructed sawmills, the Soviet Union 
is offering timber concessions in areas which, when operative, will pro- 
duce considerably in excess of a billion feet annually for a substantial 
number of years. (Economics Review of the Soviet Union of March 
15, 1929.) 

10. The Russian estimate is that within the next two years the ex- 
ports of lumber will be double those of 1927-28. (Pavloff's book, p. 30.) 

11. The Russian lumber, which bas no stumpage cost and is produced 
by practically serf labor and shipped to the United States not only by 
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water but by cheap westbound transportation, can be landed on New 
York docks at $9 a thousand less than cost of production of Washing- 
ton and Oregon fir. (Hstimates of leading western fir manufacturers.) 

12. Russian lumber is pine, white, somewhat bard, but very excellent 
timber. That being received In the United States is reasonably well 
manufactured. (Statements of American lumbermen who have seen the 
Russian product in this country.) 

13. The Russian Government is making inquiries of American sawmill 
machinery manufacturers for American sawmill machinery for the new 
Russian mills. This means that the Russians intend to compete in quality 
as well as in quantity. (Any leading American manufacturer of saw- 
mill machinery.) 

14. The Russians have already bought and shipped some modern Amer- 
ican sawmill machinery to Russia. (Same manufacturers.) 


IMPORTS 


15. Russian imports practically commenced in 1927, and the total 
was 5,592,000 feet. In 1928 the total was 23,884,000 feet. In each of 
the months of October, November, and December, 1928, the importations 
for those months exceeded the total Importations for 1927, the figures 
being (D. C.): 


November — 
December 

16. The estimated imports for the calendar year are over 60,000,000 
feet. (D. C.) Unofficial information from Burope fixes the amount 
sold to the United States as high as 118,000,000 feet, and the report is that 
it was to be shipped on consignment and sold by a large American firm. 

17. Russian export estimates for 1980 are based in part on the prod- 
ucts of the new sawmills. (D. C.) 

18. Russian sawmills, plus the 126 new plants planned, plus the con- 
cessions, could fill all present European requirements from Russia and 
land more lumber and timber on the Atlantic coast than present Oregon 
and Washington shipments of 2,000,000,000 feet annually. (Computa- 
tions of prior figures, plus computations of proposed sawmills and con- 
cession figures.) 

19, The average cost of 29 leading sawmill companies in Oregon and 
Washington in 1926, compiled by bankers contemplating a merger, was 
$21.06 a thousand, freight to Atlantic coast, $14 a thousand, total 
$35.06. 

20. Russian lumber has been sold on the Atlantic coast since 1927 
for between $30 and $36 a thousand. (Statement of A. C. Dutton and 
Sol G. Rrom, chairman of the board of directors of the Amtorg Trad- 
ing Corporation, New York.) 

21. In 1926 the realization of the 29 Oregon and Washington com- 
panies was $21.40 a thousand, and as the cost was $21.06, their net 
realization was $0.84 a thousand. If Russia lands anything like 
2,000,000,000 feet of lumber on the Atlantic coast, it will compel every 
sawmill in Washington and Oregon to sell lumber at a loss, which means 
either bankruptcy or closing down. 

22. The Russian price of $30 to $36 a thousand on the New York 
wharves is about half of the f. o. b. price of North Carolina pine at the 
same place, 

23, The maximum price for ordinary Russian day labor in the woods 
is said to be 4 rubles per day ($2) D. C. (Rate of exchange materially 
lowers the value of a ruble.) 

24. The American wage ranges from $4 to $12 daily for similar 
labor, (D. C.) 

25. The production of lumber in Russia has increased yearly from 
1921 to 1928. It is now substantially at the pre-war level. (D. C.) 

26. White Sea pine resembles western pondosa, and the spruce is 
similar to domestic spruce. Both woods in the common grades carry 
small firm knots. “In the 1 by 6 samples I have seen the thickness and 
width, rough, is plumb 1 by 6 (billed as 1 by 6), can be dressed s4s to 
full {§ by 5% in contrast to the second {§ by 5% (also billed as 1 by 6) 
put out by our southern pine and west coast lumber industries, or even 
in the % by 5% sizes made by North Carolina pine mills. Other widths 
and thickness were also full measure. This Russian lumber is well 
sawed and full width and thickness to appeal to the economically 
minded New York and New England trade; also because these people 
have used spruce in general building construction for many decades and 
until their sources of supply diminish to the point where the remaining 
small-size timber becomes more valuable for pulp and paper manufac- 
ture than for lumber.” Mr. Frank R, Barnes, Portland, Oreg., Four L 
Lumber News, November, 1928. 

27. The total soviet export surplus if all their forest resources were 
utilized to the full extent of annual growth would be in the neighbor- 
hood of nine and one-half billion cubic feet and possibly 4,000,000,000 
cubice feet of sawn timber. The magnitude of this figure can be gaged 
to some extent by comparing it with the three and three-fourths billion 
cubic feet of wood (both lumber and in other forms) which now constl- 
tutes world foreign trade. In other words, total world trade is now 
approximately one-third of the amount which Russia could supply alone 
if its resources were fully developed. (D. C.) 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, briefly this shows that the timber 
resources of Russia are tremendous. They have three or four 
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times the acreage in Russia that we have in this country devoted 
to timber. According to these import records, they are produc- 
ing and exporting lumber in very largely increasing quantities. 

The prospects are that they are going to affect our foreign 
market for lumber very extensively, too. The figures which I 
have put into the Recorp show that their exports to England 
are increasing very rapidly; that the imports into England 
from certain other countries are diminishing, while the imports 
from Russia are increasing, 

This report also shows that they are contemplating at least 
yery great development in the lumber activities in Russia. 
Senators understand that practically every line of activity in 
Russia is governmental, and the Government is making plans 
for a tremendous future development, not far in the future, 
either, if it is carried out it will be almost immediate—that is, 
within the next four or five years. The Russian Government 
contemplates a tremendous expansion in the lumber deyelop- 
ment and the lumber industry, and especially in the export line. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, what are our exports in 
lumber? 

Mr. JONES. I can not tell the Senator exactly, but they are 
large. I agree with the Senator in that. I know the State 
of Washington exports a large amount of lumber. 

Mr. GEORGE. We have to meet the Russian trade, both in 
the foreign markets and here? 

Mr. JONES. That is the important phase, that we will not 
only meet them in this country but we are going to meet them 
in the markets that have been largely ours heretofore, and 
they are taking those markets away from us more rapidly than 
they are taking our own market. I concede that. Nevertheless, 
it bears upon our laboring people and upon our lumber pro- 
ducers just as hard to take away the market of the world which 
they have heretofore occupied as it is to take away even our 
home market. 

Mr. President, while this Russian menace may not appear to 
us to be very serious or very great, yet the figures show that it 
is increasing year by year by leaps and bounds, And we have 
to take this into consideration, I think, that we do not pass 
tariff bills overnight. We have to look to the future to take 
eare of such situations as this. Our experience in connection 
with this tariff bill, which has been pending practically a year, 
it seems to me would lead us to meet in advance the situation 
that is apparently coming on by leaps and bounds. I think 
the Russian menace is really a menace to our lumber industry 
and its development, and that we ought to take care of it while 
we have this tariff bill pending. 

I might call attention to this fact; I assume Senators have 
seen it, but I have a brief statement here as to what the Russian 
Government's plan is, what steps they are taking looking to 
the future. Instead of taking the time to read that, I am going 
to ask to have it printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tue RUSSIAN MENACE 


Mr. Joseph M. Pavioff, in his description of the 5-year plan for 
industrial development of the Soviet Union, entitled “The Upbuilding 
of Russia,” published by the Amtorg Trading Corporation, at New York, 
April, 1929, states: 

“United States industrial activity serves as a model] for the Soviet 
Union (p. 23). 

“In order to give a concrete idea of the magnitude and character of 
the proposed new building operations in industrial enterprises, we shall 
give here a brief enumeration of the principal projects (p. 27). 

“ Building materials industries: 24 cement factories in various parts 
of the Soviet Union, most of them in the south; 100 tile factories; 
brick factories with a total capacity of 3,655,000,000 bricks annually 
(p. 29). 

“Lumber industry: Construction of 126 sawmills, of which 20 mills 
will cost over 3,000,000 rubles ($1,500,000) each; 100 woodworking 
factories, 48 of which will cost 2,000,000 rubles ($1,000,000 each” 
(p. 29). 

In the appendix of Mr, Pavloff's book approximated production and 
the convert of the proposed production figures are as follows: 

Feet 
192728 oni i ne eee ecoeen seu 8, 570, 000, 000 
DB EE, ee es Sa ee ere Pa 2, 720, 000, 000 

The Economic Review of the Soviet Union, of date of March 16, 1929, 
contains the following: 

“In addition to the 126 State-constructed sawmills, the Soviet Union 
is offering timber concessions in areas which when operative will pro- 
duce considerably In excess of a billion feet annually for a substantial 
number of years.” 
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THE SOVIET UNION LOOKS AHEAD 

A Russian publication presents the following: 

“In 1921 the production of Russia was 9,000,000,000 rubles ($4,500,- 
000,000), and in 1927-28 it totaled 22,000,000,000 rubles ($11,000,- 
000,000) (p. 9). 

“The 5-year plan provides for the total investment of about 860,000,- 
000 rubles ($430,000,000) for the organization and development of the 
production of building materials (p. 73). 

“As a result of these investments, the production of the basic building 
materials will increase as follows: 


Ratio of 
1932-33 | 1932-33 to 
1927-28 


Cement (millions of barrels) 
Asbestos (thousands of tons) 
Sawmill products (millions of cubic meters) 


338. 1 
518.7 
366. 4 


“The total capital inyested in forestry in 1927-28 was 12,800,000 
rubles ($6,400,000), and the investments for the 5-year period are 
estimated at about 247,000,000 rubles ($123,500,000) (p. 76). 

“The gross production of the industry will increase 275 per cent in 
the 5-year period, and the output of the sawmills for building require- 
ments 267 per cent (p. 76). 

“The program will provide for the production of lumber for export 
in amounts greatly exceeding the present lumber exports of the Soviet 
Union (p. 78). 

“Under the provisions of the plan exports will increase almost 165 
per cent in the 5 years and will attain a total of 2,047,000,000 rubles 
($1,023,500,000 in 1932-33, as against 774,000,000 rubles ($387,- 
000,000) in 1927-28" (p. 96), 

The Soviet Union Year Book, 1929, states: 

“Soviet Union sales to the United States totaled 
1924-25 and $22,307,000 in 1927-28 (p. 330). 

“Russian labor employment totaled 6,736,000 workmen in 1923-24 
and 10,999,000 in 1927-28 (p. 80). 

“Russian timber workers numbered 42,430 in 1928-24 and 65,674 in 
1927-28 (p. 149). 

“Sales of timber material to Great Britain increased from $4,235,000 
in 1921 to $34,405,000 in 1928 (p. 820). 

“It is common knowledge that the Soviet Union possesses enormous 
natural resources, but, owing to the lack of free capital, is unable to 
develop them. ‘The progress of development could be infinitely speeded 
up by the inyestment of foreign capital in the soviet industry and 
transport. It was with this aim in view that the U. S. S. R. embarked 
on its concessionary policy (p. 186). 

“The timber resources of the Soviet Union are estimated at 913,- 
040,000 hectares (2,282,600,000 acres), or 27.9 per cent of the total 
world resource. The Union holds the first place in the world in regard 
to timber (p. 101). 

“These forests are conveniently situated in relation to Pacific nrar- 
kets. China, Japan, Australia, India, as well as South Africa, require 
to import about 300,000,000 cubic feet (3,600,000,000 board feet) per 
year, for which they depend on American lumber dealers (p. 149). 

“Forest concessions: Exploitation of 550,000 hectares (1,375,000 
acres) of forest area in the Menzen River Basin in the Archangel 
Province, Annual production of this region could be set at 583,000 
cubic meters (247,192,000 feet) (p. 186). 

“Exploitation of Uda forests in the Komis territory; total area 
180,000 hectares (450,000 acres) ; estimated annual production 175,000 
cubic meters (74,200,000 feet) (p. 186). 

“Forest area of the Pechora region; estimated annual production 
185,000 cubic meters (78,440,000 feet) (p. 186). 

“Exploitation of the forests in the Iyevsk region, near the Komi 
River; estimated annual production 97,000 cubic meters (41,128,000 
feet) (p. 186). 

“Exploitation of forest regions near those being developed by the 
mixed companies, Russangloles and Russhollandoles, with an aggregate 
of 2,800,000 hectares (7,000,000 acres) (p. 186). 

“ Bxploitations of 10 large forest regions in the far eastern area, 
two areas in the Amur region, and a number of areas in the ‘Transcau- 
casia (quantity or estimate of probable production not given) (p. 186). 

“Timber concessions: The most important of these are the Divinoless 
(Ltd.) ; Repolovud; the Japanese company, Popio Ringlo Kumiai. The 
latter is one of the largest, having taken up a concession in three 
sectors, near the sea in the Far East, covering a total of 1,100,000 
hectares (2,750,000 acres) (p. 186). 

“Trade between the Soviet Union and the United States of America 
is now being conducted by the following four organizations, with head- 
quarters at New York: The Amtorg Trading Corporation ; the All-Union 
Textile Syndicate, New York (Inc.) ; the Centrosoyus, New York (Inc.) ; 
the Selskosoyus, New York (Inc.)" (p. 329). 

Production and exportation of Russian lumber to date, October, 1929, 
has increased faster than was anticipated by the Russian timber ex- 
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Russian tariffs on lumber 
Equivalent 
in United 
States 
dollars, 


per thou- 
sand feet 


Timber, all kinds, with and without bark; also squared length- 
wise even if sawn crosswise, but not otherwise worked up 
(100 kilograms 4)_.._.-..- EE ST PE ET 

Sawn lengthwise, more than 6 millimeters thick (100 kilo- 


grams 

Veneer n 
not glued together (100 kilograms) 

Wood material ordinarily worked up for carpenters, coopers, 
etc. (100 kilograms) 


1100 kilograms sas 220.4 pounds. For convenience of figures 1,000 feet of lumber 
is estimated to weigh 2,204 pounds; 1,000 kilograms ordinarily weighs more, which 
would increase the tariff that would be charged on American lumber. 


Japanese tariffs on lumber 


Rates in |Equivalent 
yen per | in dollars 
cubic per thou- 
meter sand feet 


White cedar family (white cedar and yellow cedar): 
a) Not exceeding 200 millimeters in thickness 
b) Others including logs and cants. 
ye family (Thuja, i. e., red cedar, and Tauja, i. e., hem- 


jock): 
@ Not exceeding 60 millimeters in thickness. 
(b) Over 60 millimeters and under 200 millimeters in 
ess. 


oS 
s3 


(d) Logs 
Others (Douglas fir, etc.) not— 
a) Exceeding 60 millimeters in thickness = 
b) Over 60 millimeters in thickness and under 200 milli- 
meters in thickness. 
(c) Over 200 millimeters in thickness. 
(d) Logs and cants— 
(i) Over 10 meters in length and under 30 centimeters 
in diameter (free) ia 
(2) Others 


PA p See x 
s S86 g 


Da 
oo 


2.358 cubic meters equal 1,000 board feet; 1 yen equals 49.85 cents; 1 cubic meter 
equals 424 board feet. 


#USSIAN LUMBER COMPETITION 


Sales of Russian lmmber have been made on the docks of New York 
at lower prices than the present cost of production in highly efficient 
western mills. 

According to the statement of A. C. Dutton, the leading importer 
of Russian lumber, and Sol G. Brom, the chairman of the board of 
directors of the Amtorg Trading Corporation, of New York, Russian 
lumber has been sold on the Atlantic coast from $30 to $36 per 1,000 
feet, That is about half of the usual f. o. b, price that is charged for 
North Carolina pine at the same points. 

Declared valuations, according to the Department of Commerce re- 
ports, totaled $22 per 1,000 feet for the 1928 Russian lumber import, 
and comparison of the 1928 Russian lumber export figures with Russian 
lumber returns shows a net return to Russians on their lumber of about 
$14.50 per 1,000 feet. (Soviet Union Yearbook, 1929, pp. 320-331.) 

A compilation of the production and delivery costs for 29 western 
mills, made by New York bankers who were contemplating a large mill 
merger, showed a lumber production cost of $21.04 per 1,000 feet and 
a freight cost to Atlantic points of $14, making a total production and 
delivery cost of $35.06, with a net realization of but $21.40, or a profit 
of 34 cents per 1,000 feet. 

Trade journals abroad report that the Soviet Union is under contract 
to deliver 1,000,000,000 feet of Russian lumber to England in 1929, and 
that negotiations are pending for 1931 and 1932 deliveries to total 
approximately 2,000,000,000 feet, and at lower prices than the present. 
Estimates for the Russian lumber export for the present year total 
1,685,000,000 feet. 

Careful computations of the present Russian lumber production, plus 
126 Russian plants proposed, plus concessions, would be sufficient to fill 
all present requirements of Europe and still leave a lumber surplus 
sufficiently large to land more lumber on the Atlantic coast than the 
present annual shipments of Oregon and Washington, which total ap- 
proximately 2,000,000,000 yearly. 


Mr. BORAH. From what is that statement taken? 

Mr. JONES. This statement purports to come from the Com- 
merce Department, giving the description by Joseph M. Pavloff 
of the 5year plan for industrial development of the Soviet 
Union, entitled “The Upbuilding of Russia,” published by the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation, of New York. 

Mr. BORAH. I have that volume, I was wondering if the 
statement was from that volume. 

Mr. JONES. I think that is what it comes from, 
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Referring, now, to a point that was suggested a while ago, 
the countries of the world, and especially those whose markets 
for lumber we have been taking care of, largely, in the past, are 
putting tariffs on the imports of lumber. 

Japan is one country to which we have exported a great deal 
of lumber in the past, They are putting a high tariff on the 
imports of lumber into that country. It is reported very 
reliably that the Japanese have large concessions in Siberia, 
and that they are proceeding to work the lumber resources of 
Russia, That is thought to be one of the principal reasons why 
Japan has put a tariff on the imports of lumber. That bears 
especially hard upon our people, who have heretofore been 
sending a great deal of lumber to Japan, 

Canada has a substantial tariff on the imports of lumber 
also. If they see fit to put a tariff on lumber from this country, 
they certainly could not complain and in my judgment would 
not complain, though they might regret it, if we put a tariff on 
Canadian imports into this country. It means far more to our 
people to have the Canadian lumber come into this country free 
than possibly the exportation from this country into Canada, 
because, as I said, they can produce their lumber much cheaper 
than we can produce ours and there is no likelihood of our 
exporting to them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— $ 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Can the Senator explain where Russia finds 
a market for her lumber in this country? 

Mr. JONES. As I understand it, Russian imports into this 
country have come principally through the port of New York. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Their lumber comes into the East? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. As I said a while ago, I do not anticipate 
any serious menace from Russian lumber in our western market, 
but they will take our eastern market away from us, as well as 
the foreign market, which we have heretofore been supplying. 

Mr, President, I want to give now my ideas with reference to 
conservation. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Is it not true that the eastern market is 
almost exclusively occupied by the producers of southern yellow 
pine and that the Russian imports affect injuriously and in a 
serious way the southern lumber owners rather than those in 
the West? 

Mr. JONES. I think the southern people have far more to 
fear from the Russian menace than we in the West have. I 
think that comes directly home to them, though it will affect us 
to a greater or less extent. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I would like to get an estimate and a descrip- 
tion of the Russian menace in terms of figures and facts. Are 
there any figures disclosing the amount of importations? 

Mr. JONES. The Senator evidently was not in the Chamber 
a little while ago. I gave all the figures that I could get through 
the Department of Commerce. While the amount is compara- 
tively small, yet the figures show a very rapid increase, I can 
refer to the figures again if the Senator desires. 

Mr. BORAH. That is not necessary. I am familiar with 
them, if they came from the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. JONES. That is where I got the figures. 

Mr. BORAH. ‘Those are the only figures available, as I under- 
stand it, demonstrating the menace or the importations from 
Russia in the nature of a menace. 

Mr. JONES. The only figures I have obtained are those 
coming from the Department of Commerce, Some of my col- 
leagues who have gone into this matter may have other or 
further information. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. STEIWER. In addition to the figures of importation 
which the Senator from Washington has presented there is 
another significant feature which has also been developed by 
the Department of Commerce growing out of importations into 
England from Russia. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I referred to that in a general way. 

Mr. STEIWER. I did not hear the Senator refer to the 
recent controversy between Russians and the English over im- 
portations into England, 
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Mr. JONES. I referred in a general way to the fact that the 
exportations of Russia to England may become a very serious 
menace to us in our export trade. They are very largely in- 
creased. 

Mr. STEIWER. Let me carry that a littie further, because 
it may afford some answer to the question raised by the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. JONES. I shall be glad if the Senator will do so. 

Mr. STEIWER. The importations to England from the Soviet 
Republic have been a little under 1,000,000,000 feet. The man- 
ner of handling these importations is under an elastic con- 
tract, optional with the British as to the amount of the im- 
portations. The whole importation has been cleared through 
one firm or one group, at least, of dealers in England. Under 
this optional contract the minimum which the English were 
obliged to take was 980,000,000 feet. The maximum was 50 
per cent more than that. For two years past the English have 
elected to take the minimum. This has not been satisfactory 
to the Russian exporters. They are now insisting for the year 
1930 that the English take the maximum of the contract. The 
English haye declined to do it, and the Russians have organized 
their own selling agencies, according to the report of the De- 
partment of Commerce, with the idea of bringing into Eng- 
land, whether or no, the amount equivalent to what the maxi- 
mum has been. 

The amount in controversy between the Russians and the 
English under the circumstances is 50 per cent of 980,000,000 
feet. It is almost half a billion feet. I think our Department 
of Commerce does not know, and I can not tell how that con- 
trovery may be terminated; but if the Russian importers into 
England fail to find their market there for that half billion 
feet they have announced that their next market for exploita- 
tion is the United States. So when the Senator from Wash- 
ington deals with figures like 23,000,000 board feet for the year 
1928, or 30,000,000 or 40,000,000 board feet for the year 1929, it 
is obvious that those importations are merely an earnest of 
what the Russian exporters may do or will do whenever they 
reach the point that they regard the United States as the next 
field for exploitation. 

Mr. BORAH. I take it that those who are disturbed about 
the Russian situation have faith, then, in the economic soli- 
darity and permanency of the Soviet Government. 

Mr. STEIWER. I think they have faith that for the time at 
least, and possibly for all time, that Government will be able to 
maintain itself to the extent that it will be able to cut the trees 
and use those trees as a medium of exchange, because the Soviet 
Government has announced that the necessity for the cutting 
of trees is to provide Russia a trade balance. They have no 
other source of cash income with which to pay for the wheat, we 
will say, which they require to feed their people. 

Mr. BORAH. But they have a surplus of wheat. 

Mr. STEIWER. The only thing at han from which they 
can raise the necessary cash income to purchase wheat and 
similar articles is their timber, 

Mr. BORAH. But they have a surplus of wheat. 

Mr. STEIWHR. Not in the timber country in north Russia. 

Mr. BORAH. Russia is all one now. 

Mr. STEIWER. Not in the transportation sense, if I may 
answer the Senator from Idaho. The wheat is not where the 
timber is. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but the authority which controls the 
wheat controls the timber business. 

Mr. STEIWER. The political authority, yes; but in a trans- 
portation relationship the lumber area in northern Russia is 
much closer to the United States than is that part of Russia 
where the wheat is located. P 

Mr. BORAH. It is closer physically, but not politically and 
economically. It is just as close to Moscow as Moscow desires 
it to be. 

Mr. STEIWER. It is closer by transportation, with the 
cheapest freight rates in the world from northern Russia to 
the United States. 

Mr. JONES. Whether the Soviet Government continues in 
Russia or not, the Russian people are going to continue to de- 
velop and Russian industries are going to continue. If the 
Soviet Government is overthrown or passes away, there will be 
a government to take its place under which the development 
of Russia’s timber resources will, in my judgment, continue 
just about as rapidly as it is now, if not-more rapidly. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to his colleague? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. DILL. In connection with what the Senator fronr Ore- 
gon was saying about the Russian exportation to England af- 
fecting our exportations, it should also be mentioned that their 
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exportations to Japan also affect our exportations and that 
Japan is making a preferential arrangement for the importa- 
tion of Russian lumber as against our lumber. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I suggested something of the kind a 
moment ago. I was asked a while ago about the exports of our 
lumber. I think the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorer] asked 
me. One of the experts has kindly called my attention to the 
fact that the exports of hardwood for 1928 were 447,392,000 
board feet and the exports of softwood for the same year were 
1,900,060,000 board feet. 

Mr. President, I want to say a few words about conservation. 
I remember when lumber was put on the free list that one of 
the principal argunrents in favor of putting it on the free list 
was that it was in the interest of the conservation of our 
forests and our timber. That was in 1913. In the time that has 
elapsed since then, nearly 17 years, I have seen no evidence 
of increased conservation in my section of the country by rea- 
son of lumber being on the free, list. 

As I look at the matter it seems to me that free lumber will 
have just the opposite effect from actual conservation as we 
desire it. The trouble about free lumber is that it encourages 
a wasteful way of handling lumber in this country in order that 
our people may meet the competition that comes from the out- 
side. With the foreign lumber coming into this country free our 
great lumber producers as well as the others must do the best 
they can to meet the competition, and in order to do it they 
handle the first-class lumber and neglect the poorer grades of 
lumber. They can not afford to go into the detail business, if 
we may use that term, of taking care of the poorer lumber with 
this competition coming from their competitors from the outside, 
who do not seem, at any rate in British Columbia, to be espe- 
cially interested in the matter of conservation. They harvest 
and send to this country only the vewy best lumber they can 
produce. Our people, in order to come anywhere near compet- 
ing with them, must do the same thing, and in doing that they 
sacrifice, ignore, or allow to waste, if you please, the poorer 
class of lumber which, if they had our own market, they could 
take care of, conserve, and save by use or otherwise. The great- 
est waste in our forests comes from using the best timber and 
the best part of a tree and allowing the other to waste because 
they can not afford to handle it under present conditions, 
Give them encouragement, lessen the competition from the out- 
side, and this waste will be largely eliminated. 

This in brief is the reason why, in my judgment, a tariff encour- 
aging and protecting our own people in the production of lumber 
is in the interest of conservation rather than to the contrary. 
Some of our largest lumber producers, of course, may be able to 
carry out the doctrine or policy of conservation more or less 
under free lumber, but there are hundreds of lumber mills in 
the State of Washington and there are thousands of lumber 
mills throughout the country, as I stated a while ago. The 
small ones can not do it. There is only one company in the 
State of Washington within my knowledge—there may be some 
more, but I have not heard of them—which is to a certain 
extent carrying out the conservation idea, for its own peculiar 
benefit, however, and that is the Long Bell Lumber Co. They 
own thousands of acres of timber. They are harvesting the 
timber in a way to repeat the crop if possible. But, as I said, 
that is the only company I have heard of that is carrying out 
the program to any great extent, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I suggest to the Senator that one company also 
has a great nursery for the purpose of reforesting; that the 
failure to have a tariff has resulted in a lack of reforestation, 
and no reforestation to any considerable extent will occur 
unless the owners of the logged-off lands are assured that they 
will get something for their lumber once they have produced. 

Mr. JONES. That is the very next item I have in my notes. 
A tariff will encourage reforestation. Without a tariff, there is 
no encouragement for reforestation. Without a tariff, they can 
not reforest in competition with other countries, especially 
British Columbia and the countries to the north of us sending 
in their lumber. I consider reforestation one of the most impor- 
tant problems of our country. Hyverything that the Government 
can do as a National Government to encourage reforestation 
should be done. It would be rendering a great seryice not 
only to the industries of the country but to the people of the 
eountry. 

Some may talk about combinations in the lumber industry. 
I doubt if there is any industry in this country outside of agri- 
culture that is more competitive than the lumber industry. 
There are hundreds, if not thousands, of lumber mills in my 
State, big and little, mostly small ones, however. These are 
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working and cutting independently of each other, and there is 
the strongest kind of competition among them. 

The free importation of lumber has a tendency, in my judg- 
ment, to concentrate the lumber production in this country. 
Instead of the importation of lumber from foreign countries 
coming in here free promoting competition it prevents it; it 
destroys it. Only the strong can stand up under that competi- 
tion for any considerable length of time; and the longer we have 
free trade in lumber the more concentrated will become the 
lumber industry of the United States, I myself do not want 
to see that brought about. I want to see all possible competi- 
tion among the producers of lumber, and I think the people 
can afford to give them the encouragement and the protection 
under which they can compete with each other in the production 
of lumber. 

Mr. President, I contend that this tariff, if imposed, will not 
be added to the price of American lumber. I have been rather 
surprised at many statements made in the discussion of this 
bill which would convey the idea and lead the ordinary citizen 
to conclude that when we levy a tariff on a given article the 
result is an actual, definite, fixed increase in the price that our 
people must pay for that article, even though produced here, 
I have never understood that to be the effect of a protective 
tariff. When we impose a protective tariff it is put on the 
imported article, and that is the only pmce where it is directly 
imposed, The man who buys the imported article on which a 
tariff is levied may pay the amount of that tariff, although I 
doubt if he always has to do even that. If the importer of an 
article can bring it into this country and pay the tariff out of 
his profits and still make a profit in competition with domestic 
producers, then he can sell at the domestic price. So, in my 
judgment, there will really be no substantial increase in the 
price of lumber produced in this country. The retail price will 
remain the same. The domestic cost has not been increased 
at all. 

As was called attention to a while ago, even with the depressed 
condition of the American lumber-producing industry there has 
been substantially no diminution in the price paid for lumber 
by the consumer; in other words, the retailer has not reduced 
his price. So, if we put a tariff on lumber, that tariff will be 


imposed on the lumber which is brought into the country, and 


it does not follow that the price of domestic lumber will be in- 
creased. Asa matter of fact, as I said a while ago, I doubt very 
seriously if the price of lumber will be increased to any extent. 

What, then, will be the effect of the tariff? The hope is that 
it will give the American lumber producers the American mar- 
ket, rather than have that market taken by lumber brought in 
from elsewhere; it will bring stability to the lumber industry. 
In my judgment—and I base my opinion on conditions in my 
section of the country—there is no industry that has more ups 
and downs than does the lumber industry. The manufacturers 
ofttimes produce more lumber than the market will take and that 
causes a depression in the industry. In my judgment, the effect 
of the tariff will largely be to stabilize the business in this coun- 
try without any substantial increase, anyway, if any at all, in 
the price of lumber to the consumer. All that the producers 
of lumber ask is a stabilization of their business and the saving 
of the domestic market for their product, so that times of depres- 
Sion will be at least less frequent than they have heretofore 
been and labor can have more steady employment. 

Mr. President, I have taken far more time than I expected to 
take and than I should have taken. I may be influenced, of 
course, very largely by the conditions in my State. I know 
that my State will derive more substantial benefit from a tariff 
of this kind than from a tariff on any other commodity; that it 
means more to the agricultural interests of my State; that it 
means more to the laboring interests of my State; that it means 
more to more families, to the women and children in my State, 
in the way of comforts and happiness for them, than would a 
tariff on any other single commodity. 

As I have said, the thousands of laboring men in the lumber 
industry in my State furnish a better market for the farmers’ 
products than does any other line of industry in the State. As 
I said a while ago, in my judgment, a tariff on lumber, if im- 
posed, will mean no increased price to the consumers of lumber 
throughout the country but it will mean stability of the indus- 
try; it will mean happiness and comfort and employment to 
thousands of men and women. I think, therefore, the Senate 
should not hesitate to place this reasonable tariff on lumber. 

Let me say further, Mr. President, that the average price of 
lumber to the producer is about $25 a thousand feet; so that a 
tariff rate of $3 a thousand feet is only a little over 10 per cent 
ad valorem and is what may be called a normal tariff or a 
revenue tariff. While only a reyenue tariff and but small as an 
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ad valorem, it means much for the stability and the prosperity of 
the lumber industry and those who are employed in it. 

Mr. President, I have several letters giving facts about the 
lumber situation, which I ask may be inserted in the RECORD 
without reading. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


State or WASHINGTON, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Olympia, Thursday, February 6, 1930. 
Hon. Westny L. JoNES, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR JONES : 

* * + * * à * 

Because I have been engaged in the lumber business for 40 years some 
of my political enemies claim my interest is selfish. My life’s work is 
tied up in our mills at Everett, which have been closed for more than 
four months, the key turned in the door, and the men idle. The last 
seven years without a penny of profit have finished my family and me, 
but there are other concerns which are still hanging on, hoping that 
the Republican Party will redeem its platform pledge and save the 
greatest industry on the Pacific coast by putting an adequate tariff on 
lumber, protecting it against unjust and unfair foreign competition. 

I have written plainly, Senator, in order that you may understand 
more fully, if possible, the deplorable situation out here. 

With good wishes for your health and happiness, 

Sincerely yours, 
Roianp H. HARTLEY, 
Governor of Washington. 
Jovira LUMBER Co, (INc.), 
Puyallup, Wash., November 12, 1929. 
Hon. Wester L. JONES, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Desg Str; Am writing you at the request of Mr. Crow, of Portland, 
now in Washington, urging you to do all in your power to secure tho 
lumber tariff revision that will enable Washington manufacturers to 
do business. No doubt many of the large, well-established mills are 
making money, but I know of dozens of mills from the smallest 8-foot 
tie mill to those of 30,000 capacity, that have either “ gone broke" or 
haye suspended business because “there was nothing in it.” We have 
been forced into idleness for several years, since we so hopefully in- 
vested our lifetime savings in this plant that at “junk” yalue would 
bring only a fraction of the cost. The first year of operation, owing to 
the unforeseen slump in market prices, we suffered our heaviest loss, 
from which we can not to any degree recover unless the desired pro- 
tection against Canadian cheaply manufactured lumber is secured. We 
most earnestly hope and trust you will be successful in your efforts 
to consummate this desired end. 

Very respectfully submitted. 

Frep Vine, Manager, 
ELMA, WASH., November 18, 1929. 
Hon. W. L. Jonns, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR AND FRIEND : I have been wanting to write to you for 
several days. I was greatly disappointed to see the Senate refuse to 
place a protective tariff on lumber, logs, and shingles. We are going 
to have hard times whether the duty was placed on these items or not, 
but it would have vastly improved conditions in the Northwest if such 
had been done. Many men are being laid off out here. At McCleary, 
with hundreds of men working there, the factory is running four days 
a week, and if any man wants to see his employees bave full-time work 
it is Henry McCleary, and he has been noted for his good interest in 
his employees. Some of the logging camps have shutdown, some of the 
mills are boarded up on the harbor, and panic will be about what will 
happen if something does not change for the better. Everybody is 
looking for hard tinres now. There will be few new automobiles sold 
from now on, compared with the past, and all luxuries will go by the 
board. Collections out her® are slow and merchants are not stocking up 
more than they can help; they look for a drop in prices and it will 
come. With our big industry out here paralyzed, I do not know what 
the workingman is going to do; it will affect every line of business, 
You know all this better than I do, but I know what I predict will 
come true and what I say is happening right now. 

The papers have not really given you the credit you deserye for 
trying to secure the duty on shingles, ete. Anyone who knows you 
know how you throw your heart and soul into anything that will 
benefit this State, but the muddle the Senate is in now, such as we 
bave not seen in years, does not give you a chance to do much. 

I know a millman in this county, shingle-mill owner, whose plant 
burned some months ago, and he told me if they placed a tarif on 
shingles he would rebuild; if not, he would go to British Columbia, 
where cheap labor and cheap timber make it possible for him to live, 
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but he couldn’t run under present conditions. 
what he says; he told me this some weeks ago. 

You never did use your office to get advertisements for yourself; all 
you were doing, like some Senators are doing, get their names on the 
front pages and work more effectively in a quiet way. So we do 
not know out here what your plans are, but you should have the leader- 
ship in this effort to secure this duty, and take the leadership in your 
own hands, and when the bill goes to conference take the lead there 
and we may get some results yet. 

Your old friend, 


I believe this man and 


Frank GROUNDWATER. 


Everett, Wasu., October 15, 1929. 
Senator Westuy L. JONES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear SENATOR: As you well know, I have been chairman of the 
board of county commissioners of Snohomish County for a great many 
years. This has accordingly given me a very large acquaintance through 
all parts of our county. I repeatedly hear so much compliment of the 
interest you are taking in our local lumber and shingle tariff that I feel 
that it is not out of place for me to write you at this time and as one 
of the citizens of this county and thank you for the interest that you 
have taken. I appreciate very thoroughly that you can do more for us 
than anyone, because of your having been in Washington so long, and 
your seniority there. I realize that many demands are made of you for 
special things that are seemingly needed. T have lived in this county for 
about 40 years and I wish to assure you, dear Senator, that the stories 
that I hear from people, I know very well that the lumber condition is 
worse than I have ever known it, The Clough-Hartley Lumber Co., 
one of largest, best financed concerns, always considered here just as 
solid as the Rock of Gibralter, have closed their mill indefinitely and 
it is rumored that it will probably never open up again as a shingle 
manufactory. 

I realize that all the statistics have been furnished you but there can 
never be any argument against a tariff to protect an industry that is in 
the condition I have just mentioned, taking for granted that the lack of 
employment, five days a week in the sawmills, night shifts all taken off, 
logging camps running practically half their normal production with 
the surplus being furnished from British Columbia giving employment 
to orientils, can not help but be plain to anyone. It probably will be 
argued that such a tremendous amount does not come in from Canada. 
It does not matter if there is only one carload or one raft, if it takes 
nway from our American laborer the day or more days’ work and gives 
to an oriental, we must be right and we must have this tarif. 

I feel this subject so deeply I could not help but write you about it. 
I, of course, know you are hearing this from somebody every day. You 
know that I have always taken a keen interest in your political welfare. 
If you can "bring home the bacon" for us and “ go over the top,” you 
will have the undying gratitude of all the people in this district. 

Assuring you of my continued good wishes for you and hoping sin- 
cerely that your health is improving and that you are getting strong 
again, I am 

Yours very truly, 
THOS. C. FLEMING. 


TACOMA, WASH., September 9, 1929. 
Hon. Wesiey L. JONES, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sir: You, no doubt, have been pestered to death with communi- 
cations from lumbermen, and perhaps their employees, reference duty 
on Canadian lumber, but I do not feel that I can sit by and not make 
some efforts in view of the serious conditions. 

In the first place, as you no doubt know, we are prevented from 
dumping our lumber at a lesser price in Canada than that we are 
securing in this country by a Canadian dumping tax. First, I would 
request that you endeavor to get the same penalty in our laws, so 
we might be protected from the Canadians dumping their lumber in on 
us at a lesser price than they are securing in a like market in their 
own country. 

Might add just at this time the Canadjan manufacturers are cir- 
cularizing every retail dealer in the Middle West, quoting prices from 
$1 to $3 per M less than ours on this side. In other words, dumping 
their surplus stocks on our market, knowing full well we can not dump 
our surplus on their markets. This is having a ruinous effect at this 
time, 

In the second place, we are assessed a duty on all lumber that is 
surfaced more than one side, and yet they ship into our country without 
being taxed. Therefore would request that you do everything in your 
power to see they are assessed a duty on surfaced and finished lumber 
the same as we are now paying on anything we might ship into Canada. 

In the third place, would call your attention to the fact the British 
Columbia mills are allowed to use foreign vessels in competing with 
us, who are forced to use American vessels. This enables them to secure 
a lower freight rate in most instances. Also we allow these foreign 
vessels to pass through the Panama Canal without any penalty over and 
above our own American vessels. It would seem to me, if we are to be 
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held to the higher freights, that the Government should at least put a 
toll on foreign vessels passing through the canal, so as to protect our 
American shipping, and at least equalize the shipping rates from this 
coast to the Atlantic coast. 

About a month ago there was a delegation of retail lumber dealers 
from the Middle West visiting here. This was an excursion which 
totaled around 80 retail lumbermen. We entertained them for the 
day, and during that time I had occasion to ask them if they had been 
solicited by the Canadian manufacturers to make every effort to get 
their representatives in Congress to oppose the proposed lumber tariff. 
They advised they had been approached by numerous Canadian manu- 
facturers, and admitted they had in turn pleaded with their representa- 
tives to forestall any duty on Canadian lumber and shingles. There- 
fore at luncheon I presented them with facts along the lines I men- 
tioned previously in this letter, and asked them if they had known 
this was the condition would they have taken the position they did. 
They all admitted they were not familiar with these facts and won- 
dered why we had not called these matters to their attention. They 
advised if they had known this they would not have taken the position 
they did. 

In my talk to them, I told them all I wanted was equalization with 
Canada; no handicaps on either side. -Sincerely hope in this new tarift 
bill we can eliminate the present handicap and start on an even 
basis upon the bill becoming effective and hope you may meet with 
success along this line, 

Realize we have a very good lobby of American citizens who are 
heavily interested on the other side, who are trying to influence Con- 
gress in the opposite direction, and I don’t blame them in the least; 
when a fellow plays golf for high stakes he likes to get all the handi- 
cap he can, and that is what these fellows are after. However, I am 
not a good enough golf player, or a lumberman, to continue to give this 
handicap. 

With kindest regards, I am, sincerely yours, 
PACIFIC NATIONAL LUMBER CO., 
By E. W. DEMAREST, President. 
NETTLETON LUMBER CO., 
Seattle, January 14, 1930. 
Senator WESLEY L. JONES, 
United States Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Senator Jones: I presume that lumber, which is now on 
the free list, will come up for consideration during February and 
March. The items in this list that the State of Washington are par- 
ticularly interested in.are fir, western hemlock, spruce, Pondosa pine, 
and Idaho white pine. The fir and western hemlock are particularly 
vulnerable to the competition from British Columbia and other foreign 
countries, Unless we can get a tariff on lumber or a reduction in taxes 
on timber, it is my firm opinion that the timber of the State of Wash- 
ington will be almost entirely consumed before a price can be established 
that will bring an adequate return for the wonderful timber which this 
State contains. It is possible that there is sufficient timber in Oregon 
to get the benefit of the rise in price which will be possible when the 
timber of Washington is gone, but in the meantime a tariff is abso- 
lutely necessary. You are too familiar with this situation to need any 
further comments from me. 


Lumber prices to-day are at least $2 per thousand lower than they 
were at this time last year and there was no profit in the business 
then. I trust you will be able to accomplish some results in February 
or March to improve this situation. There are many commodities 
manufactured in other parts of the United States that are enjoying 
a protective tariff where it is not as necessary as it is to lumber. 

Yours very truly, 
W. B. NETTLETON. 


ALOHA LUMDER CO., 
Aloha, Wash., October 18, 1929. 
Subject : Japanese Import duty on lumber. 
Hon. WEsLEY L. JONES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sir: The duty placed on lumber and logs by Japan, while not 
mentioning this country by name, yet greatly discriminates against our 
products to the advantage of Japanese concessions in Siberia and else- 
where. 

We realize that Japan has a perfect right to help its own citizens 
at the expense of foreign nationals, but we hope our Government will 
show enough interest in the welfare of its own citizens to try and 
protect them against a condition that is hurting the lumber industry 
of the Northwestern States. 

If our Department of State is unable to remedy the situation by 
negotiation and diplomacy, we would advocate the placing of a higher 
duty on silk, the President having this right in order to offset a dis- 
criminatory tariff on the part of any foreign nation. A sufficient tariff 
on silk would not only help our own infant rayon industry, but would 
probably quickly cause the repeal of the present Japanese duty in ques- 
tion, which duty has been an important factor in the present paralysis 
of the lumber industry of Oregon and Washington. è 
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We presume that the matter has been called to your attention before 
this, and we are given to understand that representatives of the 
Japanese Government have denied that their new import duty was 
aimed at American woods, though its effect is very severe, and only a 
strong attitude on the part of our Government can remedy it. 

We would be very much pleased to have your ideas as to what can 
be done on this situation, which is second in importance, only to our 
own tariff, to the lumber and shingle industry of the Northwest. 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. DOLE, 
Vice President Aloha Lumber 00., 
Secretary-Manager Northwestern Lumber Oo. 


Tux LONG-BELL LUMBER CO., 
Kansas City, Mo., December 18, 1929. 
Hon. Wgsisy L. JONES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sm: The subject of a tariff on lumber is so vital to the industry 
just now that we feel it deserves special consideration, and do not 
believe there is any industry in the country in greater distress, at this 
particular time, than that of the lumber manufacturers. As a result, 
hundreds of thousands, or millions, of our people are affected, and their 
purchasing power has been materially reduced, It is our belief the 
position of the lumber industry is not fully understood, and for that 
reason we are addressing you in this connection. 

One of your senatorial colleagues representing, in particular, the 
State in which we have business interests, has asked our opinion— 
which we have given him—as to material submitted by those opposed 
to a tariff on lumber. As this particular Senator did us the honor of 
asking for an expression of our opinion, we assume he regarded It of 
some yalue, and if it was of value to him, it might also be of value to 
other Senators. 

There are two arguments in opposition to the tariff on which the 
greatest stress has been laid, and so I am taking the liberty of at- 
taching hereto an analysis of these arguments. 

Thanking you in advance for any consideration you will be good 
enough to give this matter, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
M. B. NELSON, President. 
TWO ARGUMENTS MOST STRESSED IN OPPOSING TARIFF 


It seems that the two arguments most stressed in opposition to the 
tariff are: (1) That it might cause the depletion of our natural re- 
sources; and (2) that it might result in hardship to consumers of 
lumber by increasing the price. 

1 feel that a clear analysis of the situation would show that the fear 
of either of these results is groundless. 

First, with respect to the depletion of our supply of standing timber: 
What these gentlemen do not seem to realize is that our timber is not 
a stationary supply of dead material, like a shed full of bricks, but is 
a growing crop. What is needed to make it perpetual is, first, careful 
and thorough harvesting so that all usable material is taken out of 
the woods at the proper time; and, secondly, proper replanting and 
care of the new growth, Experience shows that the private owners of 
timber as well as the Government are willing and able to do these 
things when it is economically possible for them to do so. In other 
words, men will raise timber, as they will any other crop, when it is 
possible to raise it at a profit. However, the proper care of growing 
crops and the economical harvesting of the mature crops can hardly be 
expected when conditions are such that they are grown at a loss. 

It is only fair to say that even now sincere and effective efforts are 
being made and substantial sums of money spent by our company and 
by other lumber companies in the interests of reforestation. Failure 
of the Government properiy to protect the industry must, necessarily, 
discourage such efforts. 

With respect to the cost to the consumer; Since the productive ca- 
pacity of lumber manufacturers in this country is about 25 per cent in 
excess of consumption, it seems safe to assume that competition among 
the producers themselves can be relled on to prevent unreasonable 
prices. In addition, the American lumber manufacturers are competing 
with a large and aggressive industry engaged in producing lumber sub- 
stitutes. The extent of this industry and its activity are matters of 
common knowledge. It, therefore, seems absurd to suppose that under 
any tariff, lumber manufacturers would ever be able to charge more than 
a reasonable price for their product, Of course, if it is the desire of 
anyone opposing a lumber tariff to enable himself to buy lumber in this 
country at prices based on non-American labor costs and standards of 
living, that is another matter. However, I do not think that any 
American who understood the facts would really wish to bring about 
such a result knowing, as he would, that he could only do so at the 
expense of American labor. 

It seems to me that the matter might be summed up as follows: 
The production of lumber is admittedly one of the great industries of 
this country. It is of major importance in the Pacific coast States and 
in the Gulf States of the South and on the Atlantic coast, but because 
of the great number of persons dependent upon it for their livings it is 
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of capital importance to the entire country. A blow to the purchasing 
power of those dependent upon it is a blow to the prosperity of the 
Nation. The industry is admittedly in a state of serious depression, It 
does not expect Congress to remove all the causes of this depression, 
but it does wish to be protected from unnecessary added hardship by 
reason of foreign competition, 

You have very naturally asked us about the source of this competi- 
tion, A substantial part of it is from Canada. The Canadian pro- 
ducer has the advantage of lower taxes and carrying charges. Great 
quantities of standing timber in Canada are on “Crown lands.” On 
the timber cut from such lands the manufacturer pays neither taxes nor 
any other carrying charge until he cuts the timber. In addition, 
Canadian producers can transport their lumber to our ports in foreign 
vessels, paying freights very substantially less than those which Ameri- 
can producers must pay. Department of Commerce reports show that 
Canadian softwood lumber imports have averaged about 1,500,000,000 
feet each year for the past four years. Wor 1928 this was about 5.3 
per cent of the total production of softwood lumber in the United States, 

Nothing could be more harmful, from the standpoint of conservation, 
than these heavy imports from Canada, They depress prices to the 
American manufacturer until he can afford to bring only his best and 
largest logs from the forests, This means that he leaves from 10 
per cent to 40 per cent of his forest behind to be wasted and to con- 
stitute, in many instances, an added fire hazard. On the other hand, 
they hasten the cutting out of the Canadian timber. Therefore, con- 
sidering the timber resources of the North American Continent as a 
whole, the present policy is doubly wasteful. 

We have been accused of being visionary because we feel that the 
American lumber industry is seriously menaced by importations from 
Russia. It is true that the amount imported up to the present has not 
been great, although the estimate of the United States Department of 
Commerce indicates importations of 54,000,000 feet in 1929, as against 
5,592,000 feet in 1927. However, the literature distributed by the 
agents of the Soviet Government indicates that they are undertaking 
a tremendous program of expansion in the lumber industry. This, 
coupled with the fact that their acreage of standing timber is about 
three times that of the United States, and that they can deliver their 
comparable lumber in New York at $9 a thousand less than the cost of 
production of Washington and Oregon fir, constitutes a real menace. 
We can deal with it now, or we can wait until the Russians have car- 
ried out their avowed intentions and actually commenced flooding our 
markets. It would seem fairer to both the domestic and the foreign 
producer to declare a policy now, rather than to wait until the Ameri- 
ean industry has been crippled by actual importations and foreign in- 
dustries have been bullt up for the purpose of supplying our markets. 


Tur LINDSLEY LUMBER CORPORATION, 
Newark, N. J., November 26, 1929, 


Senator WESLEY L. JONES, 
Washington, D, 0. 

Estremep Str: If it is your idea to give the farmers a break this 
year, you are overlooking one of the most important aids that you could 
possibly give them. 

There is possibly more timber on farms in the United States than is 
in the hands of the sawmill operators, and by permitting foreign and 
Canadian lumber and lumber products to come into this country free 
of all duty you are depressing the price the farmers can get for this 
important part of their income, 

With cheap foreign labor and cheap timberlands in Canada, Russia, 
and other points, the only possible way the American sawmill can 
compete is to forget his own timberland and squeeze the farmer down 
on price to a point where the sawmill operator can get out, and if 
you do not give a decent tariff on lumber and lumber products you are 
going to force the brunt of this competition on the farmers. 

There is hardly a State in the Union but what will suffer. Even 
New England, New York State, Pennsylvania, and the industrial East 
will feel this unfair competition, and any Member of the Congress that 
does not support this bill, which will benefit farmers and the American 
sawmill man instead of American-owned foreign sawmills, is not doing 
his utmost for his constituents, 

Yours very truly, 
J. V. LINDSLEY. 


EMPLOYERS Woop PROMOTION, 
Portland, Oreg., October 17, 1929. 


Senator WEsLEY L, JONES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Drar Sir: At the second annual Employees’ Wood Promotion Con- 
ference, held in Portland, Oreg., Friday, October 11, 1929, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“ Be it resolved, That we, the delegates to the second annual Wood 
Promotion Convention, assembled this 11th day of October, 1929, rep- 
resenting a majority of the lumber industry employees of the States of 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, are unanimously in fayor of an ade- 
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quate tariff protecting American lumber, shingles, and logs from unfair 
foreign competition.” 

The delegates to this conference, representing a majority of the 
150,000 employees of the lumber industry, discussed at considerable 
length the handicap under which American lumber manufacturers are 
operating because of the lack of a protective tariff for their products. 
They instructed that a copy of the resolution be sent to you in the hope 
that you will give the matter careful consideration and support. 

Sincerely, 
J. G. Wor. 


HogviaM, WASH., January U1, 1930. 
Hon, Westry L. JONES, 
Unitcd States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR JONES: We ask your assistance in voting favorably for 
a tariff on forest products. 

We are dependent upon the manufacture of lumber, shingles, and 
wood by-products. Our industry has been in a very serious condition 
and is in need of a protective tarif. The manufacture of cedar shingles 
and lumber has been practically paralyzed and great loss suffered in 
this State in the closing down of shingle and sawmills and the resulting 
unemployment, 

Oregon and Washington absolutely depend upon forest products and 
can not prosper without the aid ef a protective tariff. 

Western industry should receive the same recognition accorded eastern 
industry by being given an adequate protective tariff. We suffer now 
from foreign competition, and new Russian operations indicate greater 
foreign shipments. 

We earnestly ask your cooperation and assistance in voting for a 
protective tari’ on lumber, and particularly on cedar lumber and 
shingles. 

Very truly yours, 
Woopnawn Mita Co.. 
J. J. Sourranrp. 


SEATTLE, WASH., February 16, 1936 
Hon. WESLEY L. JONES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Republican State central committee unanimously adopted following 
resolution February 12: 

“Whereas for the past seven years the lumber and shingle manu- 
facturing trades in the United States haye suffered a continuous depres- 
sion ; and 

“Whereas it is a well-known fact that this depression is caused by 
insurmountable foreign competition, British Columbia using about 50 
per cent of orientals in its timber industry: Now, therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That a protective tariff on forest products is of the utmost 
importance to the State of Washington; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That the Republican State central committee in conven- 
tion assembled hereby go on record as demanding a protective tariff on 
ail logs, lumber, and shingles to protect American labor and furnish 
continuous employment to those employed In forest trades; and we 
hereby direct the chairman of the State central committee to transmit 
this resolution to our Senators and Representatives in Congress, to 
the Speaker of the House, to the President of the Senate, and to the 
President of the United States.” 

Hinton D. Jonez, 
Chairman Republican State Central Committee. 


LUMBER INDUSTRY TARIFF COMMITTEE, 
Seattle, Wash., February 18, 1930, 


Hon. W. L. JONES, 
Senate Office Buiiding, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of Feb 
ruary 12, all of which has my attention. In reply, I will say that I 
note in your letter that you say that the lumber situation could appear 
to be very much brighter, and I know that you are doing everything 
possible to pass the lumber schedule when it comes up. I can not 
urge you too strongly to keep after this matter, as the situation out 
here at the present time is certainly deplorable. I have never seen the 
lumber business in the condition it is to-day, and a great deal of lumber 
of low grade is selling at a price that will not replace the stumpage, 
let alone manufacture. I feel certain that if many mills could close 
down they would close down under the conditions that exist to-day. 
The bad weather closed down some of the logging camps and helped the 
situation considerably, but it still continues bad, with very little pros- 
pect, and there is grave danger that there will be a large amount of 
unemployment this spring. 

I would be glad if you would keep me posted as to what is going on, 
and if I can help you In any way, be assured that I will do everything 


I possibly can. 
* . s s » . 


> 
Sincerely yours, 


R. W. Conpon. 
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EXCHANGE SAWMILLS Sates Co,, 
Kansas City, Mo., January 30, 1930. 
Hon. WESLEY L. Jonzs, ` 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Senator Joxes: Your support has been asked in favor of 
the tarif bill, which provides a protective tariff on softwood lumber. 
This bill is now pending in the Senate. 

It has come to my attention that a Mr. A. W. Cooper, who was for 
merly in the United States Forest Service and later employed by the 
Western Pine Association as secretary-manager, has written you, out- 
lining certain reasons why he feels the tariff bill should not be enacted. 
I have seen a letter which Mr. Cooper addressed to Congressman JOHN 
N. GARNER last October. Mr. Garner, being well acquainted with Mr. 
Jesse Andrews, of Kansas City, forwarded this letter to Mr. Andrews. 
Mr. Andrews has replied to Mr. Garner under date of January 18. 
I have Mr. Andrews's permission to inclose a copy of this letter. Mr. 
Andrews is a member of the firm of attorneys, Baker, Botts, Parker & 
Garwood, of Houston, Tex., and Kansas City. 

Since many of the facts in Mr. Cooper's letter are misstated, and since 
Mr. Andrews has made such a constructive and accurate reply, I should 
like to ask that you read Mr. Andrews’s letter before arriving at a 
conclusion on this important question. The letter is somewhat long, 
but no longer than is necessary in order to set forth a fair and concise 
answer to Mr. Cooper's statements. 

While I realize that this is a very busy time for you, nevertheless this 
matter is very timety, indeed, and of tremendous importance to the 
lumber industry of the United States. Your personal acknowledgment 
of this letter, with the inclosure, setting forth your views on the ques- 
tion, will be greatly appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 


| 


R. B. WHITE, 
President and General Manager. 


Kansas CITY, MO., January 18, 1930. 
Hon. JOHN N. GARNER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. GARNER: I wish to refer again to your letter of October 26, 
1929, with which you were good enough to send me a letter addressed 
to you by Mr. A. W. Cooper, of Portland, Oreg., about the proposed 
tarif on lumber, 

Since acknowledging your letter on October 31, I have taken the 
time to read Mr. Cooper's letter with some care. Because of your ex- 
pressed desire to consider all sides of this subject, I venture to write 
you about it once more. 

First, a word about Mr. Cooper. He was formerly in the Forest 
Service of the United States. Subsequently, he was employed by the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association as secretary-manager. During 
his employment in that capacity several of the so-called Weyerhaeuser 
companies, that is, Clearwater Timber Co., Boise Payette Lumber Co., 
Potlatch Lumber Co., Rutledge Timber Co., and Humbird Lumber Co., 
withdrew from the organization because of him. * Recently his connec- 
tion with the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association was severed. 
Naturally, there is some feeling on his part. He shows evidence of it 
in his letter. Furthermore, it is quite safe to assume that he is in 
the employ of someone at this time who is interested in keeping lumber 
on the free list, and probably that “someone” is a Canadian timber 
holder and manufacturer, 

Mr. Cooper's statement that “there is no depression” in the lumber 
industry and “no undue absence of profits” is simply preposterous. 
The present serious depression in the lumber industry is a well-known 
fact, so well known that anyone at all informed about this industry, or 
indeed about general financial conditions, is aware of it. The recent 
investigation made by the National City Co. of the fir-lumber industry 
is cited by Mr. Cooper as worthy of belief. Because it shows so clearly 
the depressed condition of the industry I quote statements made by the 
National City Co. as a result of this investigation. ‘These statements 
were contained in a brief filed by Mr. John W. Blodgett, and appear at 
page 9540 on volume 15 of the hearings before the House Ways and 
Means Committee: 

“In 1927 the National City Co., of New York, made an intensive 
investigation of the conditions of the fir-lumber industry in the Pacific 
Northwest. The following are the essential points of the statement 
made by the National City Co. as a result of such investigation: 

“* During a period of approximately 15 months, commencing in the 
autumn of 1926 and extending into January, 1928, the National City 
Co. bad rather close contact with the fir-lumber situation of the Pacific 
Northwest and undertook a survey of conditions in this industry. 
The survey embraced not only an economic study of the lumber situa- 
tion generally but an analysis of balance sheets and earnings state- 
ments over a period of five years of approximately 100 different concerns 
engaged in logging or manufacturing operations, or both. 

“*The combined balance sheets of 104 concerns showed current assets 
of approximately $38,500,000 and current operating liabilities and 
accruals of $11,600,000. Their fixed assets of all kinds were carried 
on their books at approximately $240,000,000. Their liabilities other 
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than current operating liabilities aggregated approximately $90,250,000, 
of which approximately $63,000,000 were funded and the balance repre- 
sented by current obligations. As against this portrayal of resources 
and liabilities, the most striking factor developed by the figures was 
the low annual earnings returned from the employment of this vast 
aggregation of timber resources, mill facilities, and man power. ‘The 
figures speak for themselves. After providing for operating charges, 


depreciation, and depletion, there remained as net income available 
for the payment of interest and taxes the following sums: 


1922 
1923__ 
1924- 
1925 1, 873, 000 
1926 (deficit)---.__ = 105, 000 

“*'That the fir-lumber industry by the end of 1926 had reached a low 
ebb of vitality is the only possible deduction from the analysis given.’" 

I note Mr. Cooper says: “ The- investigation of the National City Co, 
* + >» did not include any of the larger concerns, such as the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and others.” It is true 
that the Weyerhaeuser ‘Timber Co., the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and some 
of the other large operations were not included in the merger plans, 
but it is also true that large concerns, such as the Pacific Spruce Cor- 
poration, with a capacity of 150,000,000 feet per annum; the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., with a capacity of 250,000,000 feet per annum; 
the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., with a capacity of over 
250,000,000 feet per annum; the Oregon-American Lumber Co., with a 
capacity of 180,000,000 feet per annum, and other large companies were 
included, All of these which I have enumerated are integrated opera- 
tions—that is, timber owners, loggers, manufacturers, distributors, and 
at least one of them, namely, the Charles R, McCormick Co., substan- 
tial vessel owners, moving their own produce from their own wharves 
to the water markets. Small operations or large ones do not mean 
profitable or unprofitable operations. A well-balanced small operation 
with good timber and reasonable logging conditions, closely managed, 
might easily be and frequently is more profitable than a large opera- 
tion. 

I quote below a comparison of lumber >production, shipments, and 
orders for the years 1925 to 1928, both inclusive: 


Comparison of lumber production, etc., 1925-1928 


Orders | Shipments 


1,000 feet 

39, 770, 073 

37, 945, 096 

35, 115, 113 

35, 161, 798 
. 


1,000 feet 

40, 519, 613 | 38, 684, 200 

-~..| 37, 950, 210 | 37, 375, 441 
-...| 35, 237,917 | 35, 003, 432 
| 34,070,321 | 35, 351, 896 


You will note that these figures indicate that from 1925 to 1928 
production of lumber in the United States declined 6,449,000,000 feet. 
The decline in orders amounted to 8,382,000,000 feet and the decline in 
shipments 4,608,000,000 feet. No industry could go through such con- 
ditions as indicated without being in what anyone would call a depres- 
sion. In fact, any industry is in a depression when it can not produce 
and sell at least 80 per cent of its marginal production at cost or profit. 
The lumber industry is not and has not been in a position where it 
could market 50 per cent of its production at cost or profit. 

Mr, Cooper draws on his imagination and states: “In the Pacific 
Northwest, whence comes the tariff agitation, timber values have been 
tremendously inflated, and the separation of timber owning from logging 
and manufacturing has imposed great burdens on the nontimber owner.” 
T am quoting below the stumpage values per thousand feet of southern 
pine timber and west coast fir timber for the years 1909 to 1925, both 
inclusive. ‘This information has been compiled from data furnished by 
such firms as James D. Lacey & Co., of Chicago and Seattle; Lemieux 
Bros., of New Orleans; Thomas & Meservey, timber engineers, of Port- 
land, Oreg.; Porteous & Co., of Seattle; and George S. Long, general 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


Western | Southern 
fir pine 
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These values in the West were for available timber, 1. e., timber l0- 
cated near transportation and close to log markets. If you will take 
the price of timber in 1909 and weigh it with interest and taxes at 7 
per cent—6 per cent for interest and 1 per cent for taxes—compounded 
annually, you will find the value of timber in 1926 has not exceeded its 
carrying charges so far as west coast timber is concerned. This takes 
no account of the very serious hazard of loss by fire, a risk so great that 
insurance companies will not carry it and which no fair-minded man in 
estimating the profits of timber holding could ignore. 

Mr. Cooper's whole argument goes on the theory that there exists in 
this country a monopoly of timber ownership which permits the timber 
owners to exact substantially what prices they choose from the loggers 
and lumber manufacturers, This is as far from true as can be. 

As evidence of the supposed monopoly, Mr. Cooper mentions state- 
ments from a 19-year old bureau report and submits a 19-year old 
“ownership map” of southwestern Washington. The report of the bu- 
reau of corporations of 1913-14 is obsolete and its correctness was se- 
yerely questioned at the time it was issued. We know the information 
of timber ownership contained in both report and map to be thoroughly 
inaccurate at the present time, and its inaccuracies are such as to ex- 
aggerate the concentration of ownership. I am rellably informed that 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., instead of owning the large percentage 
of timber in the State of Washington which this map would appear to 
show, owns, in fact, less than 15 per cent of the timber in that State 
available for logging in quantities to permit manufacturing. 

Much of the timber owned by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co, was pur- 
chased years ago from the Northern Pacific and other railroads, which 
timber was granted to the railroads to construct the railroads to the 
coast. It is true that this timber was purchased for what is now con- 
sidered small cost, but we must not lose sight of the fact that these 
people have carried this timber throughout all of the years of owner- 
ship, have paid increasing taxes on same, and have absorbed losses àc- 
cruing through destruction by fire and insects, as well as decay in the 
timber ; therefore, the small first cost can not be the measure of present 
cost, The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. has, in fact, “ banked ” timber for 
many of the operators in their districts of operation. They have 
“banked” timber for three times as much production as they have 
manufactured into lumber themselves, i. e., they haye held the timber 
and sold to others in small quantities as needed. It seems to me that 
this has been a commendatory service to the lumbering communities of 
the Northwest and one on which they should at least be entitled to a 
reasonable return. 

It is true that the large timber owners of the country are behind the 
tariff agitation, with the exception of those timber owners in the North- 
west who own foreign timber and production, It is equaily as true, 
however, that small owners are just as earnestly in favor of a tariff, 
although they are not articulate. This is natural, in view of the fact 
that the markets for our lumber seem to be slipping away, as indicated 
by the figures above quoted, prices declining and forests being wasted 
because of low prices. The industry is looking to the larger manufac- 
turer to voice their sentiments, Small manufacturers predominate both 
in number and per cent of production. 

In 1924 the Southern Pine Association engineers found 12,063 south- 
ern pine sawmills in the South, producing a total of 15,976,000,000 
feet, of which number 140 mills were subscribers to the association, 
the same being the larger mills in the South, producing 4,286,411,000 
feet that year. Most of the small mills are producing lumber from 
farmers’ wood-lot timber and that coming from cut-over lands, and they 
give employment to a vast number of men. 

While the only argument consistently followed through in Mr. 
Cooper's letter is the ‘“‘monopoly ” argument, it is also suggested that 
a tariff on lumber would be detrimental, because (1) it would cause the 
depletion of our natural resources and (2) it would result in hardship 
to consumers of lumber by increasing the price, 

A clear analysis of the situation will show that the fear of either of 
these results is utterly groundless. 

First, with respect to the depletion of our supply of standing timber: 
The point which is not always understood is that our timber is not a 
stationary supply of dead material, but is a growing crop. What is 
needed to make it perpetual is, first, careful and thorough barvesting, 
so that all usable material is taken out of the woods at the proper time, 
and, secondly, the proper replanting and care of the new growth. 
Experience shows that the private owners of timber as well as the Gov- 
ernment are willing and able to do these things when it is economically 
possible for them to do so, In other words, men will raise timber, as 
they will any other crop, when it is possible to raise it at a profit. 
However, the proper care of growing crops and the economical harvest- 
ing of the mature crops can hardly be expected when conditions are such 
that they are grown at a loss. 

Second, with respect to the cost to the consumer: Since the produc- 
tive capacity of lumber manufacturers In this country is about 25 per 
cent in excess of consumption, it seems safe to assume that competition 
among the producers themselves can be relied on to prevent unreason- 
able prices. In addition, the American lumber manufacturers are com- 
peting with a large and aggressive industry engaged in producing lum- 
ber substitutes. The extent of this industry and its activity are mat- 
ters of common knowledge. It therefore seems absurd to suppose that, 
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under any tariff, lumber manufacturers would ever be able to charge 
more than a reasonable price for their product. Of course, if it is the 
desire of any one opposing a lumber tariff to enable himself to buy 
lumber In this country at prices based on non-American labor costs and 
standards of living, that is another matter. However, I do not think 
that any American who understood the facts would really wish to bring 
about such a result, knowing, as he would, that he could only do so at 
the expense of American labor, 

The lumber industry has suffered losses of its markets, The inter- 
Dominion trade agreements in the British Empire have resulted in a 
tarif on American lumber entering Australia, which has curtailed Aus- 
tralian markets in favor of Canadian production of west coast lumber, 
The Japanese tariff, recently imposed, resulted in curtailment of mar- 
kets in Japan in favor of Japanese manufacturers operating on Russian 
timber concessions in Siberia and the importation of logs to Japan from 
Russia and China. Russian competition in Buropean markets—that is, 
British Isles and Continental Burope—bids fair to very greatly curtail 
those markets for American production. The industry is admittedly in 
a state of serious depression. It does not expect Congress to remove all 
the causes of this depression, but it does wish to be protected from 
unnecessary added hardship by reason of foreign competition. 

You may naturally ask me about the source of this competition. A 
substantial part of it is from Canada. The Tarif! Commission findings 
show that production costs there are cheaper than our own. In addi- 
tion, Canadian producers can transport their lumber to our ports in 
foreign vessels, paying freights very substantially less than those which 
American producers must pay. Department of Commerce reports show 
that Canadian softwood-lumber imports have averaged about 1,500,- 
000,000 feet each year for the past four years. For 1928 this was 
about 5.3 per cent of the total production of softwood lumber in the 
United States. 

Lumber manufacturers have been accused of being visionary because 
they feci that the American lumber industry is seriously menaced by 
importations from Russia, It is true that the amount imported up to 
the present has not been great, although the estimate of the United 
States Department of Commerce indicates importations of 54,000,000 
feet in 1929, as against 5,592,000 in 1927. However, the literature dis- 
tributed by the agents of the Soviet Government indicates that they 
are undertaking a tremendous program of expansion in the lumber 
industry. ‘This, coupled with the fact that their acreage of standing 
timber is about three times that of the United States, and that they can 
deliver their comparable Iumber in New York at $9 per M less than 
the cost of production of Washington and Oregon fir, constitutes a real 
menace. We can deal with it now, or we can wait until the Russians 
have carried out their ayowed intentions and actually commenced flood- 
ing our markets, It would seem fairer to both the domestic and the 
foreign producer to declare a policy now rather than to wait until the 
American industry has been crippled by actual importations and foreign 
industries have been built up for the purpose of supplying our markets. 

We do not know where Mr. Cooper secured his figure to the effect that 
the farm communities of the United States take 46 per cent of the lum- 
ber production. The actual figures on lumber consumption in the 
farming communities are not possible of ascertainment, Consequently, 
his figure must be an estimate. The best-considered opinion is that of 
the lumber produced in the United States 10 per cent is exported, 45 
per cent is used for industrial purposes, and 45 per cent used in the 
construction of buildings, the latter being divided 88 per cent to the 
cities and 7 per cent to farm communities. 

All we are asking for in connection with the tariff matter is proper 
and equitable handling. Even a $3 or $4 tariff on foreign lumber 
entering this country would not equalize the general situation, but we 
do believe that with the lumber industry of the United States furnish- 
ing, as it does, a huge market for agricultural products, the farmers 
are entitled to such market without curtailment and that the farmers 
would be a great beneficiary of the lumber tariff, as suggested by Mr. 
Jones, than, in fact, the timber owner. The curtailed demand in the 
last few years for farm products coming from the lumber communities 
bas been very greatly felt by the farmers of the Middle West, including 
Texas, If the industry had been prosperous or had its markets been 
maintained for American production, the purchasing power of those 
engaged in the industry, and the communities dependent thereon, would 
have afforded a far wider market for the product of the farmer, ` 

Very truly yours, 
JESSE ANDREWS. 

P. §.—I want to call your attention to my letter to you of October 16, 
wherein I made this statement: “ The argument has been offered that we 
should protect our timber supply by opening the timber supply of 
Canada and Russia to American consumption by permitting it to come 
into the United States free of duty. This is good in theory but does 
not work out in practice. American production has been developed to a 
greater extent than our markets will absorb, resulting in overproduction. 
Mills must operate during periods of depression due to overproduction 
and/or underconsumption, and only such timber can be harvested as 
will yield production costs. The economic loss is greater by manufactur- 
ing low-grade timber which will not yield production costs than it is by 
leaving such timber in the woods, permitting it to be destroyed by fire 
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as indicated. * * è American lumber production capacity used to 
manufacture low-grade timber left in the woods will absorb less acres 
of timber annually in proportion to the low-grade timber recovered.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rogston of Kentucky in the 
chair). The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. NYE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen 
Asburst 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 


Fess 
Fletcher 


Goldsborough 
diea 

Hale 

Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson Sheppard 
Jones Shortridge 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question 
is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I do not see the Senator 
from Washington here at present; but I have conferred with 
a number of Senators about this amendment, and I am inclined 
to think that the consensus of opinion would be in favor of re- 
ducing this rate, if any rate at all is voted. I was going to 
ask the Senator if he would not be willing to make the rate $2 
a thousand instead of $3. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I have sent for the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I think there would be a much better 
chance of carrying the amendment in that form than in this. 
I was a little inclined to think that perhaps the Senator would 
be willing to make the rate $2 a thousand instead of $3. In 
those circumstances I think there would be a much better 
chance of succeeding. 

Mr. MONARY. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington 
at present is out of the Chamber. He is about to return. I 
hope the Senator will forego his request for the time being. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the morning papers contain very 
interesting information relative to a little party that seems to 
have been held, at which a liberal amount of lumber and a 
sufficient amount of oil, mixed with a liberal amount of sugar, 
seems to have been set upon the table. The papers would have 
us believe that men in the Senate have sat down around this 
table and tasted this mixture of oil, lumber, and sugar and 
convinced themselves that they liked it. 

I can not for a moment believe that there has been any such 
understanding as the papers intimate relative to a trade upon 
these outstanding items within the tariff bill. This matter of 
lumber, it seems to me, ought to be made to stand upon its own 
merits; and I think there is no proposal, unless possibly it is 
that for a duty on shingles, which bas been offered here during 
the consideration of this tariff bill, that is less deserving of the 
consideration of the Senate than this proposal for a duty on 
lumber. 

To begin with, I should like to ask who it is that is really 
after a duty on lumber; who it is that really would profit and 
benefit by a duty on lumber? 

Certainly it is not the American farmer, who is a very out- 
standing consumer of the products of the lumber mills of this 
country. 

It is not the thousands of retail merchants who have learned 
that prices, even now, are at such an excessive peak that the 
materials are not being bought by the ultimate consumer as 
they would be bought if the people were in better position to 
buy. 

It is not the great army of consumers of lumber products who 
are asking for a duty on lumber. 

Who, then, is it, Mr. President, who wants a duty written in 
behalf of lumber? Who believes a duty on lumber is needed or 
is deserved? 

It is not the framers of the present tariff law, under which 
we have been operating during the last 6, 8, or 10 years. 


Connally 
Copeland 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
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It is not the House Ways and Means Committee, which 
drafted the bill which is now before us. 

It is not the House of Representatives, which refused to place 
a duty on lumber. 

It is not the Senate Committee on Finance that wants a duty 
on lumber, for they, in turn, when it came to them, voiced their 
lack of agreement that a duty on lumber was a deserving thing. 

It is not any of these committees; it is not the House of 
Representatives; and I am wondering, now, if the Senate, in 
the face of this long-standing record of opposition to a duty on 
such a thing as lumber, is going to take a materially different 
view when we get to a vote upon the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Washington. 

Who, then, I repeat, wants this duty on lumber? 

Mr. President, those who are asking for, those who are pray- 
ing for, those who are expecting a duty on lumber are the 
owners of the remaining vast tracts of timber in America; the 
owners who during the past 15 or 20 years have boosted the 
valuation of those timber resources to heights unheard of before. 
It is they, and they quite alone, who really, sincerely, anxiously 
want a duty on lumber; and I think I shall be prepared to show 
during the course of my argument here that it is they, in the 
main—yes, I might say, they alone—who would profit by virtue 
of any duty we might write in behalf of lumber. 

I heard the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] say that 
the agricultural people of America and the agricultural people 
of his own State of Washington are exceedingly interested in 
this proposed duty on lumber, I should like to call to the 
attention of the Senator from Washington, if he were in the 
Chamber, the fact that among the great number of farm or- 
ganizations and other organizations that have protested against 
the duty on lumber there have been these from his own State 
of Washington: The Farmers’ Union of North Central Washing- 
ton; the Washington State Grange; the Washington Coopera- 
tive Egg and Poultry Association, These, along with scores 
upon scores of associations from many other States in the 
Union, practically all the States in the Union, are protesting 
against writing into the pending bill any possible tariff in 
behalf of lumber, 

In the argument that I offer here this afternoon I desire, if 
I possibly can, to prove that it is the owners Of these vast tracts 
of timber in the United States who want this duty on lumber; 


and I desire to disclose, if I can, that it is the owners of this 


timber alone who would profit by a tariff upon lumber. I in- 
tend further to show, if I can, that a tariff on lumber would be 
wholly unjustified, and that such a request as has been made 
here for a tariff on this product is quite lacking in deserving- 
ness. I mean to show in whatever argument I make— 

First. That our greatest lumber competitor, Canada, has a 
higher production cost than do our own producers in the United 
States. 

Second. That our greatest lumber competitor, Canada, has a 
higher raw-material cost than do the producers in the United 
States. 

Third. That our greatest lumber competitor, Canada, again 
has higher labor costs than we have here in the United States 
in the lumber industry. 

Fourth. I want to show that the wage loss in the United 
States by reason of the alleged Ganadian competition is almost 
negligible. 

Fifth. I want to show that the charge that oriental labor in 
Canada is affording unfair competition is pure and simple 
poppycock, Mr. President, 

Sixth, I want to show that Canadian lumber competitors do 
not have any advantage in freight rates in the American market. 

Seventh, I want to show that it is not to be expected, as con- 
tended, that the cost of a tariff on lumber would be absorbed by 
capacity operation or by retailers, or that the per capita cost of 
this increased cost of lumber would be, as alleged, negligible. 

In the eighth place, I want to show, if I can, that it is not 
true that a tariff would increase the cost of, lumber products, 
because the record of past experience has disclosed how unlikely 
this would be. 

In the ninth instance, I want to show that if is not true that 
imports of lumber seriously depress prices in our domestic 
market. 

In the tenth instance, I want to show that there is no founda- 
tion for the allegation that Canadian lumber is being dumped 
on the Atlantic seaboard, or for the charge that foreign compe- 
tition, particularly that from Russia, is seriously depressing our 
market. I want to show, if I can, that there is a large question 
involved here concerning that matter, in which we all ought to 
be vitally interested, namely, conservation. 

In the eleventh instance, I want to show that the scare about 
competition with lumber produced in Russia is about as justified 
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as would be fear of lumber competition from the area just 
vacated by Admiral Byrd. 

Twelfth. I want to sħow, if I can, that the propaganda to the 
effect that in 1929 we had imports of Russian timber totaling 
more than 60,000,000 feet is a myth, and that the so-called 
5-year Russian program is thoroughly disproved as containing 
any menace for American producers of lumber. 

In a full and complete way, Mr. President, I hope to be able 
to disclose to the Senate how thoroughly unjustified would’ be a 
duty on lumber, and that it would be nothing short of robbery 
of the American people, who already are paying excessive lumber 
costs, 

As to timber resources, the matter of conservation, and the 
question of who would enjoy the benefits of a tariff, I desire to 
say that the United States is at present depleting its last great 
sources of virgin timber, all other sources having been virtually 
exhausted, and that because of this immediate and potential 
exhaustion of the domestic supply of timber consumers of lumber 
in the United States have turned to Canada in some measure to 
fill their constantly increasing demands, 

A tariff on lumber could have two possible effects and results: 

First. It would embargo Canadian lumber. 

Second. If the need of the American consumer were so great 
as to cause him to take the lumber, even with the duty im- 
posed—and that is not an unlikely consequence—the price which 
he would be compelled to pay would constitute a burden of severe 
and no uncertain magnitude. 

In the event of an embargo of Canadian lumber, prices of 
domestic lumber would be advanced to at least the full extent 
of the tariff. The history of the lumber industry shows that 
price advances in lumber are reflected in increased timber 
values. 

Increased stumpage values would enhance the value of hold- 
ings of timber owners who, few in number, own or control the 
bulk of the remaining virgin forests of the United States. Con- 
trolling the raw material, these owners would sell to lumber 
manufacturers at the advanced price. Lumber manufacturers 
would be compelled to collect these advanced prices from the 
consumer and pass them back to the owners of the timber. 

Thus a tariff on lumber would not aid labor and would not 
aid lumber manufacturers, but would aid owners of timber to 
maintain their holdings under monoply conditions and take toll 
from the entire American people. 

In the event consumers of lumber were compelled to buy 
imports at a price enhanced by the tariff, the same result would 
ensue as in the event of an embargo. 

So that a tariff increasing under any circumstanses the price 
of lumber to the ultimate consumer would not aid in developing 
a future domestie supply of timber, but would add only to the 
immense profits already taken by timber owners and at the same 
time expedite rather than retard depletion, and take greater 
tolls from the lumber consumer than are now being exacted. 

I repeat that at the present time lumber is upon the free 
list; that when a duty on lumber was proposed in the House 
it was denied by the Ways and Means Committee and by the 
House itself; that a duty on lumber was denied by the Senate 
Finance Committee, which sat all summer in judgment of the 
merits of these cases; and now we have before us the proposal 
to write this duty in the tariff bill in behalf of lumber. 

I have heard it argued here that while in the offing there is 
not immediate danger from foreign competition, yet we might 
some day find ourselves at a point where this foreign competi- 
tion was endangering our industry in a very serious degree. I 
heard the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] argue that 
the Canadian producers of lumber might some day have written 
in Canada a restriction against imports of American lumber, and 
that in that event we would be in a very sorry plight, because 
Canada offers a market for some of our exports of timber. 

Mr. President, we ought not to be alarmed about that, because 
we have in the tariff bill, as it is before us here now, a provi- 
sion that makes it possible for the President, in the event that 
the Canadians do write a tariff against us, to write a like tariff 
against them. So let us not be alarmed about what might 
happen at a time when the Congress is not ready to give imme- 
diate consideration to tariff matters. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, STEIWER. Is the Senator, in the statement he is now 
making, taking into account the fact that Canada now has a 
tariff against American lumber? 

Mr. NYE. No; I am not, 

Mr. STEIWER. Would the Senator make the suggestion he 
has made if he had in mind that Canada is now imposing a 
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tariff upon American lumber importations of 25 per cent ad 
valorem ? 

Mr. NYB. Mr. President, in that event, if that competition 
is being shown to develop a hardship upon the American in- 
dustry, the President, as I understand it, has a right to remedy 
that situation. Am I not right? 

Mr. STEIWER. I did not so understand it, and I should 
add, possibly, that not only Canada, but practically every na- 
tion facing upon the Pacific—Japan, China, Australia, New 
Zealand—erects a tariff barrier against us. Now, the Canadians 
take our market when conditions are favorable, but deny us 
their market when conditions here are not so favorable. We 
have no chance for fair dealing for Americans under the cir- 
cumstances, 

I am very slow to accept the Senator’s conclusion that under 
any authority now existing the President of the United States 
could make any reciprocal arrangement against Canadian lum- 
ber. I do not know of any such authority. 

Mr. NYE. Let us read the retaliatory clause in the tariff law: 


Wood: Logs; timber, round, unmanufactured, hewn, sided, or squared 
otherwise than by sawing; pulp woods; round timber used for spars or 
in building wharves; firewood, handle bolts, shingle bolts; and gun 
blocks for gunstocks, rough hewn or sawed or planed on one side; 
sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber, not further manufac- 
tured than sawed, planed, and tongued and grooved; clapboards, laths, 
ship timber; all the foregoing not specially provided for: Provided, 
That if there is imported into the United States any of the foregoing 
lumber, planed on one or more sides and tongued and grooved, manu- 
factured in or exported from any country, dependency, province, or 
other subdivision of government which imposes a duty upon such lum- 
ber exported from the United States, the President may enter into 
negotiation with such country, dependency, province, or other subdivi- 
sion of government to secure the removal of such duty, and if such 
duty is not removed he may by proclamation declare such failure of 
negotiations, and in such proclamation shall state the facts upon 
which his action is taken together with the rates imposed, and make 
declaration that like and equal rates shall be forthwith imposed as 
hereinafter provided ; whereupon, and until such duty is removed, there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid upon such lumber, when imported 
directly or indirectly from such country, dependency, province, or other 
subdivision of government, a duty equal to the duty imposed by such 
country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government upon 
such lumber imported from the United States. 

PRODUCTION 

Mr. President, in giving first thought and study to this ques- 
tion of the merit of a duty on lumber I think it well to discuss 
the matter of production first of all, and to point out that the 
annual production of domestic softwoods is about 30,000,000,000 
feet and has held around that figure for the last 80 years or 
more, Southern pine—produced in the Southern States—and 
Douglas fir—produced in Washington, Oregon, and British 
Columbia—are the chief softwoods produced, other important 
species being western pine, northern pine, spruce, cedar, and 
hemlock. Douglas fir constituted about 29.6 per cent of produc- 
tion in 1928, and southern pine about 37.5 per cent. The pro- 
duction of Douglas fir is increasing, while the production of 
the other species, due to the rapid depletion of our virgin for- 
ests, is decreasing. Those species whose depletion has been 
marked are northern white pine and spruce, both of which have 
decreased about 50 per cent since 1914. 

In evidence of production of softwoods I offer the following 
table showing the production of the various softwood lumber 
during the 30-year period, as reported in the Department of 
Agricultural Statistical Bulletin No, 21 

I ask that that may be made a part of the Recorp at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Production of softwood tumber—Totail and by species for 5-year periods 
and for 1928 
(In million feet; thus, 26,153—26,153,000,000 feet) 
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Mr. NYE. Mr. President, of the production of softwood lum 
ber in the United States southern pine constitutes at present 
the largest proportion. The next largest species produced is 
Douglas fir, found in the Pacific Northwest region, the supply 
of which has constantly increased, while spruce and northern 
white pine, due to the depletion of these particular species, have 
diminished. 

Northern white pine, once so abundant in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, has practically disappeared. Spruce, which grew abun- 
dantly in the forests of the Eastern and Lake States, has all but 
entirely disappeared. The remaining supply is being used 
largely for the manufacture of paper pulp. Inasmuch as 
northern white pine and spruce are both to a large degree spe- 
cialty woods, for which there are no adequate substitutes, it is 
not surprising that by far the larger portion of the imports of 
lumber consist of spruce and northern white pine, and both of 
these woods at present bring a higher price than the yellow pine 
of the South, the yellow pine of the West, or Douglas fir. 

Although lumber is produced in mills located in almost every 
State in the Union, more than two-thirds of all the States use 
more lumber than they produce, many of them being compelled, 
because of the progressive depletion of their virgin forests, to 
import from other States and Canada nine-tenths of the total 
amount of lumber they consume. 

So continuous and persistent has been the progressive deple- 
tion that until quite recently most of those States which are 
to-day compelled to import their lumber were at one time self- 
sufficient. 

Few realize the tremendous cost of this depletion to the 
American people. According to the report of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary]—Select Committee on Reforestation, 
1924— 

In the six years prior to 1920 the average rail haul on lumber in- 
creased over 30 per cent, the total freight paid on lumber advanced 
$100,000,000, and the freight biil on the average thousand board feet 
nearly doubled, 


In addition to our tremendous domestic consumption, and 
although our forests are not being replaced, the lumbermen of 
the United States are at the same time exporting to foreign 
markets one-tenth of their production. 

There are two principal forest belts still remaining in the 
United States—the South and the Pacific Northwest. It will 
not be long before the South must cease exportation if it is to 
look adequately after its own domestic needs. Assuming that 
it will be visited by no destructive fires, the timber supply of 
the Pacific Northwest may last somewhat longer. Estimates as 
to the exact time vary, but just as we have seen the passing of 
so many of our virgin forests in other sections of the country, 
so We may anticipate that these magnificent forests of our great 
Northwest will likewise give way before the ravages to which 
they are subject. 

When the present supply is gone the United States is out of 
it. From no other country could we import enough lumber for 
our needs at any price. For a long time it has been recognized 
that the problem with which we are here confronted is one of 
conservation and scientific reforestation, if we are not entirely 
to destroy our rapidly diminishing supply of timber. Primarily, 
however, it must be recognized that since reforestation is at 
best a slow process, unless we avail ourselves of every possible 
source of lumber now available to us, it will not be long before 
complete exhaustion of our timber supply will have taken place. 

At this point it is desirable to insert various tables compiled 
by the Bureau of the Census showing the latest statistics of 
production. I ask that they may be made a part of my remarks 
at this juncture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Iamber—Production, by principal kinds of wood, 1928 and 1927 


Kind of wood Quantity ! 


Percent Quantity ! 
(M feet distri- (M feet 
board board 


bution Tù o) 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution 


1 Not including prođuction of mills cutting less than 50,000 feet. 
3 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Lamber—Production, by principal kinds of wood, 1928 and 1927—Continued Lumber—Production, by States, 1928 and 1927—Continued 


1928 1927 Lumber cut (M feet 
Number of mills board measure) Per cent 


of in- 


Kind of wood Quantity Quantity n crease or 
(M feot- | Per cent | TM feet soar 1 i i 

board bution board i 
measure) z measure) 


| 
EA 
pe 


Rhode Island... g 4, 622 6,815 
South Carolina.. 821, 900 817, 016 
South Dakota. x 53, 087 46, 900 
Tennessee... x l; 530, 308 595, 207 
1, 446, 686 1, 446, 460 
7, 623 6, 152 | 

107, 358 90, 880 

547, 705 535, 616 
Washington... : 7,205, 277 | 7,325, 862 
West Virginia. 547, 823 541, 870 
Wisconsin. $ 7 818, 850 819, 507 
Wyoming 24, 402 12, 863 


S 


Chestnut 259, 769 
Cottonwood. 


263, 771 
103, 535 
609, 679 
8, 443, 053 
160, 536 
2, 070, 812 
51, 584 
288, 327 
13, 255 
774, 000 
2, 013, 053 
1, 101, 112 
569, 005 
529, 467 
282, 217 
20, 487 
267, 192 
65, 081 
2, 798, 754 
279, 737 
1, 344, 466 | 
10, 891, 247 
334, 604 
162, 576 


nP 
E+ 
Stsht 


Ee, 


ASCMODH MOH DaIMwnn SDeommown 


a X 
Et 
pS 


Hemlock. 
Hickory. 

P o ee eee 
Lodgepole pine.. 
Maple. 

Oak... 

Red gu 
Redwood 


oe Ae 
Ti 


+ 
SI: 


= 
= 
Neem DORN 


COST OF PRODUCTION 


_ PEP Sp. , 


POMODCNN OM OR ORI MAIR Hm 
» Pte Sey 


es pine 
ycamore .. 
upelo_. 
Walnut.. 
Western yellow pine z 2,975, 748 
White fir * 292, 085 
White pine 1, 366, 933 
Yellow pine.. -| 10, 610, 290 
ps 327, 833 
155, 806 


Mr. NYE. As to the matter of the cost of production in our 
own country, compared to the cost of production in the country 
of our chief lumber competitor, let it be pointed out that among 
the arguments which are advanced in justification of the impo- 
sition of tariff duties, which the Senate has repeatedly heard 
during the discussion of the pending measure, is the principle 
of difference in cost of production. In its major and general 
aspects, of course, there can be no valid objection to a tariff 
ee theh ae heath ot pee bank based upon this principle if labor is permitted to share in the 
Aa nll weeetern Ari beso Douglas fir. benefits which are presumably to accrue from the imposition 

of a tariff, In its application to particular or specific cases, 
Lumber—Production, by States, 1928 and 1927 however, where the principle may be set up as a subterfuge for 
the purpose of securing benefits, and once these are secured, the 
Number of mills erst 3 cut (M feet | 0. cent | distribution of these benefits to labor is ignored, a presumption 
ard measure)! cen A A 
ofin- may very well be raised against it. More of the general theory 
Wace or | later, however. Here in the lumber schedule we are con- 
1927 1927 ecrease | fronted with the same issue of cost of production, and upon 
a ——| this principle in part proponents, although presenting no de- 
13,756 | 34, 142, 123 | 34, 532, 420 „ı | tailed cost data rely, resting apparently upon the mere alle- 
gation. 
ae Ae : Canada affords the only foreign competition to which our 
1, 129, 731 8 lumber producers are subjected. 
Gator nd? - l, eai aor 1 Investigation reveals that proponents were in complete posses- 
35, 356 Š “3 | sion of all data necessary to make up a complete picture of 
13, 161 i, 824 21.8 | production of every item involved. This they failed or refused 
i rey ie 907, -7 | to present, presenting the costs for only such isolated operations 
* 977. 468 23. 986 as they cared to consider, while omitting the consideration of 
f 29, 623 3, 064 the composite picture where all factors could be given appro- 
Indias - 50 126, 790 3 priate setting and analysis. In part they have presented for 
owa and Kansas ?. “ 13. 908 r 
Kentucky__.....-- 2 174, 340 97. ‘8 | consideration only those cost figures where the case may have 
Louisiana.. a 2, 278, 422 3835,7 -5 | been favorable to themselves. They have ignored entirely the 
; -- Seon 63, B18 -0 | other side of the picture and they have failed entirely to pre- 
Massachusetts. Ki 112, 209 : "ə | sent a complete analysis. The data upon which this analysis 
Michigan... 72, 059 578, 2 -1 | might have been presented was available to them... It was avail- 
Setter Pus wins Py os able in their association reports, and under the circumstances 
Missouri. : 3 ; 141 § 189, 135 ‘9 | they can hardly plead ignorance of the existence of this data. 
Montana : 1 . 396, 287 || Their opponents discovered it, analyzed it, and have presented 
tal ua pa z i a E > | it, and have compared it with similar data secured from the 
New Mexico.. 162, 030 172, 517 British Columbia associations. 
: Aas 1 hae tee At this juncture, Mr. President, I ask to insert in the RECORD 
"112, 229 "197, 880 2] an analysis of the production cost, showing the conditions as 
193, 793 169, 943 .0 | they actually exist in Canada and the United States. 


Pirai e tA | See re The PRUSIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
orde: . 


1 Not including production of mills cutting less than 50,000 fest, PER $ lows: 
? Combined to avoid disclosing production of individual establishments. The analysis is as follows: 


Ea, o.. 
. Ža, m., 


Comparative costs per 1,000 feet of producing lumber in British Columbia, Washington and Oregon 


1924 1925 1926 1928 


British British Wash- British Wash- British Wash- i Wash- British Wash- 
Colum- ington- | Colum- | ington- | Colum- | ington- ington- Colum- ington- 
bia Oregon bia Oregon Oregon Oregon bia Oregon 


Cost of logs sawn = $14. ` . $13. 60 $12. 29 $12, 45 : 5 3 $11. 36 +85 
Labor... 5.8 . ; 4.81 3. 5 . 87 . 3.79 4.77 3. 68 


Supplies.. y ‘ x 3 : > s : : 52 

Mill ex a g a y $ 3 ° é 4 $ . $ «48 af -47 
General an P h ; x b s 4 «4 $ 2 «75 
Depreciation we $ Re 8 Ei v é E. > 8 . 50 
Total manufacturing expense. 3 W, . S r R. 54 a , k .82 


Total cost of lumber manufactured - I g ? 5 20. 7 = 9, y 19. 23 -17 
Shipping and selling expense. s Š x à ; 4 . S 5 1.66 „51 


20. 89 


The above table prepared from data taken from published reports of the British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Association and the West Coast Lumber Association, 
shows a comparison and the trend of comparative costs of producing lumber in Washington and Oregon and in British Columbia. 
da s were not prepared for the purpose of supporting any tariff proposals, but are those regularly sent by the associations to their subscribers. They are the facts, 
by other material covering the same field, and show plainly the competitive difference in favor of the American product, 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Are the owners who compiled that tabulation 
manufacturers having timber holdings all in Canada? 

Mr. NYE. Not that I know of. 

Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator for my own information 
advise me who are the authors of the figures and whether they 
are operating in the United States? 

Mr. NYE. The data were not prepared for the purpose of 
supporting any tariff proposals, but are those regularly sent by 
the associations of the two countries to their subscribers. They 
are the facts substantiated by other material covering the same 
field and show plainly the production difference in favor of the 
American product. While I asked to have this whole table 
printed at this point in my remarks, I want to point out that 
as a result of the comparison in 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, and 
1928 it shows that the higher cost of production in the British 
Columbia mills in 1923 was 39 cents per thousand feet; in 1924, 
$1.17 per thousand feet; in 1925, 86 cents per thousand feet; in 
1926, $1.51 per thousand feet; in 1927, 46 cents per thousand 
feet; and in 1928, 51 cents per thousand feet. In every case in 
the last six years production costs, according to these figures, 
are shown to have been higher in Canada than in the United 
States. 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. NYE. Certainly. - 

Mr. McNARY. I want to ask the Senator from North Dakota 
if the figures were available to the Tariff Commission when they 
made the report that the cost of production in the United States 
is about $4.51 per thousand feet more than in Canada? 

Mr. NYE. I am going to discuss that in a moment. 

Mr. MoNARY. I would like to have the Senator answer that 
question, Were these figures available to the Tariff Commission 
when they made their report? 

Mr. NYE. I understand they were. They were before the 
Ways and Means Committee and were before the Finance Com- 
mittee. If I am mistaken in that, I should be glad to be ad- 
vised. 

It is significant and important to observe that the figures here 
presented were presented before the Ways and Means Committee 


fully a year ago, and, although subsequent to the hearings before 
that committee, other hearings were held before the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and, although proponents appeared before 
that committee and were conceded the privilege of presenting all 
data they cared to submit, they have at no time contested 


either the reliability or the accuracy of this analysis. They 
have apparently elected to rely merely upon hearsay and alle- 
gation. 

Thus, according to the reports of the British Columbia 
Lumber and Shingle Association and the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, costs of production are found to be higher 
in Canada in the Douglas fir region. In the northern pine 
region sworn statements also show that costs in Canada are 
higher. 
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When consolidated, the figures of the British Columbia Lum- 
ber and Shingle Association and the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, which produce directly opposite each other—one in 
Canada and the other in the United States—show the following 
costs of production for the last six years. 

I ask that that table showing the comparisons for those six 
years may be made a part of my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Production costs, Washington, Oregon, and British Columbia 


Higher cost 
in British 


Source: West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and British Columbia Lumber and 
Shingle Association. 


Mr. NYE. These figures as to the total cost of production of 
lumber manufactured in these two comparable producing re- 
gions are reported by these two trade associations and were 
culled from their monthly statements. 

In the northern pine region the Canadian mills compete with 
the white pine mills of Minnesota and Wisconsin. A sworn 
statement made by the comptroller of two companies—one of 
which operated in Minnesota until 1925, when its timber was 
cut out, and the other in Ontario under the same management, 
shows that the costs of production were as follows: 


Comparative cost of producing lumber, Minnesota and Ontario 


Shevlin- 
Clarke 
Co., Fort 
Frances, 
Ontario 


Crookston Higher 


cost for 
Ontario 
operation 


1 Closed down; timber all cut. 
Source: Hearings before Senate Committee on Finance on H. R. 2667, 1929, vol. 16, 
p. 766. 


I shall not dwell upon the details of these figures, but I ask 
permission to have incorporated at this point the sworn state- 
ment to which I have made reference, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


Cost per 1,000 feet of producing lumber in Minnesota compared with cost in Ontario. 
(These two modern mills were approximately the same size and 150 miles apart.) 


Bemidji, Minn., operation, 
Crookston Lumber Co. 


Operating costs (all on lumber scale or mill tally basis) 


Logging, without stumpage.-._ 
Stumpage. 


Cost of logs 
Manufacturing—boom to pile.. 
iteung mill 

ipping..-- 
Belling 


Cost in car without overhead... 
Insurance and general overhead... 


Total cost without stumpage-.-. 
Ontario cost above Minnesota cost__.. 


1 Minnesota mill closed. 


Fort Frances, Ontario, operation, Shevlin-Clarke Co. (Ltd.) 


I hereby certify that the above figures agree with the original cost records of Crookston Lumber Co. and Shevlin-Clarke Co. (Ltd.) Those two companies were allied and 


precelly managed by the same head office. 
oth companies, Crookston Lumber Co. finished its operation in 1926, 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22d day of January, 1929, 


SEAL.) 
y commission expires October 2, 1932, 


The same cost system was used by both companies, and they were supervised by the undersigned, who was comptroller for 


D. P. Larsen, Comptroller. 


A. M. HARLIS, 
Notary Public, Hennepin County, Minn. 
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Mr. NYE. From these two cost tables it is readily apparent 
that while there is little difference in costs as between Canada 
and the comparable producing points in the United States, what 
little difference there is, is to the disadvantage of the Canadian 
mills, not the American. These cost statements bear out what 
might logically be expected, the same labor conditions exist in 
both regions, producers in both regions utilizing the same forest, 
The slightly higher cost on the Canadian side of the line is due 
in part to the fact that sawmill machinery and supplies used in 
Canadian mills must be imported from the United States and 
pay a heavy duty. There is no difference in the quality of 
lumber produced in the Canadian and comparable American 
producing regions. 

I have another statement showing differences in cost of pro- 
duction in the mountain mills of British Columbia and the pine 
mills of the inland empire—between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Cascades—for the year 1927, the only year for which 
comparable data was available. 

I ask that the table showing the division of these costs, first 
the cost of logs per thousand feet of lumber, the stumpage cost 
per thousand feet, the selling, planing, and shipping cost, the 
depreciation and overhead, the felling expense, and all other 
costs, may be printed at this point in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The tabulation is as follows: 


Comparative costs British Columbia mountain mills and mills of United 
States inland empire (between Canada and Rocky Mountains) 


1927 
mountain 
British 
Columbia, 
average 
6 mi 


1927 
inland 
empire, 
average 
19 mills 


2 


RNS 
S8SSE8 


Log cost per M feet of lumber 
Stumpage cost per M feet of lumber. 
Sawing, planing, and shi 
Depreciation and overhea 

Felling expense 

Other costs (taxes, etc.) - 


S 
¥ 


Mr. NYE, We have listened to the argument here this morn- 
ing that the raw material costs were such as to give the Cana- 
dian producers of lumber a material advantage over the Ameri- 
can producer. 

The factors involved in the cost of lumber production are not 
unlike those involved in the cost of manufacturing generally. 
There are, of course, two major factors, the cost of raw material 
and the cost of manufacture. Proponents base their contention 
for a duty in part upon the assertion that differences in the cost 
of producing the raw material—logs—prevail as between Oan- 
ada and the United States, and that a duty upon lumber is nec- 
essary to equalize this difference between the cost of the raw 
material and the finished product. 

In considering the price of raw material it is of little avail 
to assert that logs sell for less in British Columbia than in the 
United States unless all the factors involved in the sale of logs 
are carefully and fully considered. It may be true that logs sell 
for less in British Columbia than in the United States, and this 
would seem to indicate that the cost of raw material is less in 
British Columbia, 

In determining the amount of lumber contained in a log, meas- 
urements based upon the dimensions of the logs are in general 
use in the lumber trade. Scaling or measurement differs in the 
United States from that in British Columbia. This difference in 
sealing is discussed in the report of the United States Tariff 
Commission on red-cedar shingles—pages 7 and 8—and from this 
it would appear that in some instances the same raft of logs 
will scale 17 per cent less in the United States than it will in 
British Columbia, or in other words, a raft of logs sold to a 
Canadian lumber manufacturer will under the British Columbia 
scale constitute a greater number of feet than the same raft of 
logs will scale when taken into American waters. Thus, a raft 
of logs sealed according to British Columbia scaling and selling 
methods at $100 would if sold at the same unit-price cost an 
American lumber manufacturer approximately 17 per cent less, 
or only about $83. Hence, although it might appear that the 
quoted price of logs in British Columbia is generally less than in 
the United States in reality under the prevailing scaling meth- 
ods, the American Jog buyer secures a greater quantity of logs at 
the same price than the Canadian buyer, 
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It is true that in practice other differences in grading may 
have some effect with respect to the actual cost; however, ad- 
justments are made so that in the final analysis the cost is prac- 
tically the same. 

Figures taken from the reports of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and the British Columbia Lumber and Shingle 
Association, and herewith presented, show when carefully 
analyzed that so far as cost of raw material in these two regions 
is concerned there is practically little, if any, real difference. 
Fluctuations, it is true, have occurred in the past. They are 
periodical in nature. When averaged over a given period of 
years they reveal practically no difference at all. 

The variation in the cost of raw material in these two regions 
for any given weighted average period of time reflects the cost 
of raw material to mills located respectively in either of these 
areas over the same period of time, 

I ask at this point to have incorporated in the Recorp a table 
showing the cost of logs used in lumber manufacture taken from 
the British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Association records 
and the records of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 

Cost of logs used in lumber manufacture (per 1,000 feet of lumber 

produced) 
DOUGLAS FIR REGION 


{Sources: British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Association and West 
Coast Lumbermen's Association cost statements] 


Higher cost in— 
Washing- 
ton and 


Oregon British 


Colum- 
bia 


Washing- 
ton and 
Oregon 


Mr. NYE. The following tables show the cost of the raw 
material from which lumber is manufactured in the northern 
and western pine regions. I ask that these tables may be incor- 
porated in the Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The tables are as follows: 

Cost of logs used in lumber manufacture (per 1,900 feet of lunber 
produced) 
NORTHERN PINE REGION 


{Source: Sworn statement of D. P. Larsen, comptroller of both com- 
panies] 


Shevlin- 
Clarke 
Co., Fort 
| Frances, 
Ontario 


Crookston 
Lam ber Higher 
J cost in 


Ontario 


Co., 
Bemidji, 
Minn, 


$14. 99 
17. 04 
15. 42 


Cost of logs used in lumber manufacture (per 1,000 feet of lumber 
produced) 


WESTERN PINE REGION 


[Source : Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association and British Colum- 
bia Mills Association, Log and stumpage cost per 1,000 feet] 


! 
Inland Mountain | 


British | 
empire ‘ed 
mills. | eigen | 


Higher 

cost in 

British 
Columbia 


Year 


CR EE E S E imines accep eramap $12.70 | $15. 73 | $3.03 


Mr. NYE. I also ask permission to again have incorporated 
in the Record a table of comparative costs between British 
Columbia mountain mills and mills of the inland empire of the 
United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The table referred to is as follows: 
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Comparative costs, British Columbia mountain mills and mills of United 
States inland empire 


(Between Canada and Rocky Mountains) 


Log cost per M feet oftumber 

Stumpage cost per M feet of lumber... 
Sawing, planing, and shipping 
Depreciation and overhe: 

Felling expense 

Other costs (taxes, etc.)...-.-. 


Total cost 


Mr. NYE. Thus it is apparent, Mr. President, that the cost 
of production in the British Columbia mills for the year 1927 
was $1.19 higher than in the mills located within the United 
States inland empire, embracing eastern Washington, eastern 
Oregon, Idaho, and western Montana. Comparable data for 
other years are not available, 

The above cost figures for the inland empire mills are taken 
from the published reports of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. The British Colunrbia figures are from the re- 
ports of the Mountain Lumbermen’s Association of British 
Columbia. 

Mr. President, under date of November 27, 1922, the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, of Seattle, Wash., applied to the United 
States Tariff Commission for an investigation of the conditions 
then obtaining in the lumber industry with a view to securing 
a decrease in the rate of duty on logs of fir, spruce, cedar, or 
western hemlock. 

The Tariff Commission ordered an investigation as requested 
by the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Co., and at the same time be- 
gan preliminary hearings of the situation under section 315 
of the pending act and also of the retaliatory provision con- 
tained in that act. 

After hearings by the commission and argunrents by counsel 


the commission on October 12, 1923, in a divided report—I 
repeat, in a divided report—advised the President that in its 
opinion the duty under paragraph 401 was not subject to the 
provisions of section 315 and suggested the discontinuance of 


the investigation. Upon advice by the Attorney General, how- 
eyer, the President regarded the section in question as ap- 
plicable and suggested that the commission proceed in accord- 
ance with the opinion of the Attorney General. The investiga- 
tion was then begun in June, 1924, in the field in the United 
States and in August, 1924, in the foreign fleld. Both investiga- 
tions were completed in September of the same year. On July 
1, 1925, the commission issued a preliminary statement. From 
August 4 to August 7, 1925, public hearings were again held, 
this time in Seattle, Wash. The period for the hearings was 
extended to November 12, 1925. 

Since reliance throughout the entire discussion of the pending 
tariff bill has in so many instances been placed upon the re- 
turns and the reports of the United States Tariff Conrmission, 
and inasmuch as Senators advocating a duty upon lumber have 
likewise availed themselves of the reports of the Tariff Com- 
mission and seek to defend upon the basis of the Tariff Com- 
mission's findings in its report above referred to, the same 
source of information may be regarded as authoritative from 
the other side of the issue. 

As already indicated, the Tariff Commission made not only 
two reports, the results and the figures in which were widely 
divergent, but in its final report failure to agree among its 
members with respect to the findings, their analysis and their 
significance nrast be regarded as of the utmost importance in 
any consideration at this point. 

The region covered by the investigation of the Tariff Com- 
mission is the territory tributary to Puget Sound in Washington 
and to the Strait of Georgia in British Columbia. The timber 
of British Columbia was originally held by the Government 
and its alienation has proceeded under the several forms of 
the land tenure system of the Province. Fifty-eight per cent 
of the forest resources of the coastal belt of British Columbia 
have been alienated by provincial timber licenses, 11 per cent 
by provincial timber leases, 21 per cent by Crown grants, 5 per 
cent by provincial pulp leases, 4 per cent by Dominion timber 
licenses, and less than 1 per cent by provincial timber sales, 

Two important questions affecting the relative cost of pro- 
duction of logs in the United States and British Columbia were 
raised in the tariff investigation. These two questions were: 
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First. The method to be used in computing costs of trans- 
porting logs from boom at tidewater to the mill. 

Second. Whether the Canadian timber tax should be included 
as a part of the cost of production of logs in Canada. 

And upon the issue involved in these two questions and its 
determination the commission divided. 

The towing costs or costs of transporting logs from boom at 
tidewater to market were taken into consideration by the Tariff 
Commission under the Attorney General’s opinion of February 
2, 1926, in which the Attorney General concluded that costs of 
transportation, whenever such costs constitute an advantage 
or disadvantage in costs between foreign and domestic pro- 
ducers, should be taken into consideration. 

In the course of his opinion the Attorney General stated that 
the purpose of section 315 is not merely the ascertainment of 
the differences in costs of production by the Tariff Commission 
but the emphasis of the rates of duty for the protection of 
American producers and to offset any advantages in competition 
enjoyed by foreign producers. 

Loggers generally haul their logs by company railroad or 
common carrier either directly to sawmills or to boom at tide- 
water. At tidewater the logs are dumped overboard from the 
cars, sorted by species and class, and made up into flat rafts 
to facilitate towing. These operations at tidewater are known 
as booming and rafting. In Washington practically all logs are 
hauled some distance over logging railroads. Some of these 
logging railroads carry the logs either directly to sawmills or 
to boom at tidewater; others haul the logs to points where 
they can be transferred to common carriers for delivery to saw- 
mills or at tidewater. The average distance the domestic logs 
were hauled by common carriers in Washington was 15.5 miles. 
The average distance such logs were hauled over company 
roads was 9.75 miles. The average distance the Canadian logs 
were hauled by common carriers was 5.5 miles. The average 
ee such logs were hauled by company railroads was 10.25 
miles. 

The rail haul of logs on the Canadian side is shorter than on 
the American side because logging operations in British Colum- 
bia are nearer tidewater than are the Washington operations. 
The cost of hauling by rail from forest to tidewater was $4.56 
per thousand feet in 1923 in Washington and $3.94 for the same 
year in British Columbia. 

For the purpose of the inquiry by the Tariff Commission, 
Bellingham was considered the principal competing market, 
although there are other important log markets on Puget 
Sound—Anacortes, Everett, Seattle, and Tacoma. Although the 
report of the Tariff Commission on this subject is a dividend 
report, all the commissioners agreed that in ascertaining the 
differences in costs of production certain adyantages and dis- 
advantages in competition were to be considered. ‘Those ad- 
vantages and disadyantages divide themselyes into the follow- 
ing heads: 

First. Towage charges from boom to the principal market in 
the United States. 

Second. Consideration to be given to the timber tax collected 
at the time of the exportation of logs cut from certain classes 
of lands and exported from British Columbia, 

The majority of Canadian mills at tidewater are located in 
close proximity to Vancouver. The majority of domestice mills 
at tidewater are located at Everett, Tacoma, Seattle, and Bel- 
lingham. The principal market in which imported and domestic 
logs meet in competition is Bellingham. 

If towing costs for Canadian logs be computed upon the 
weighted average cost of towing 95,000,000 feet paid by three 
mills located at Bellingham for logs which they purchased, the 
rate would be 44 cents per thousand feet. This rate is less than 
the rate paid for towing domestic logs to Bellingham from all 
but one of the zones in which companies covered by the com- 
mission’s investigation dumped logs and is less than the 
weighted average rate for towing all domestic logs covered by 
the commission's investigation from boom at tidewater to 
Bellingham. 

If towing costs for Canadian logs be computed upon the 
weighted average cost of towing 44,000,000 feet to Bellingham 
paid by six Canadian logging companies, the rate would be 
$1.77 per thousand feet. This rate is higher than the rate for 
towing logs to Bellingham from 11 of the 20 Canadian com- 
panies included in the commission’s investigation and is greater 
than the weighted average rate for towing all Canadian logs 
covered by the commission’s investigation from boom at tide- 
water to Bellingham. 

To base towing costs upon the data obtained from three mills 
only would give an advantage to foreign producers in allowing 
a transportation rate which would permit the majority of 
Canadian companies to tow their logs to the principal competing 
market, while the rate allowed domestic products will permit 
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the domestic logs to be towed to the principal competing mar- 
kets from only one of the sources in which domestic markets 
dump logs. In 1923 logs were actually towed to Bellingham 
from Everett, a distance of 69 miles; from Lakota Beach, s 
distance of 100 miles; and from points on Hoods Canal, 110 
and 120 miles from Bellingham. This clearly shows that in the 
ordinary course of competition logs are towed long distances in 
Puget Sound and that movement of domestic logs is not con- 
fined to markets adjacent to their booming points. 

On the assumption that section 315 requires that a domestic 
industry be considered as a whole for the purpose of fixing 
rates of duty, the commission regarded as the best method 
available for calculating the costs of towing logs that which 
considers the towing costs of all domestic and Canadian logs 
boomed at tidewater included in the commission's investigation. 

In the opinion of one group of commissioners, namely, Messrs. 
Marvin, Brossard, and Lowell, the average cost of towing do- 
mestic and Canadian logs should be a weighted average cost of 
towing logs from boom at tidewater to Bellingham. Calculated 
by the method adopted by this group of commissioners the 
weighted average cost of towing domestic logs from boom at 
tidewater to Bellingham is $1.09 per thousand feet. The 
weighted average cost of towing Canadian logs from boom at 
tidewater to Bellingham is $1.60 per thousand feet. 

According to these commissioners the weighted average cost 
of production in the United States of logs of fir, spruce, cedar, 
or western hemlock, including costs of transportation to Bel- 
lingham, calculated by the method they adopt, is $17.72 per 
thousand feet. The weighted average cost of production in 
Canada on like or similar logs, including costs of transporta- 
tion to Bellingham, calculated by the same method, is $16.57 
per thousand feet, hence the average cost of production in the 
United States exceeds the average cost of production in Canada 
by $1.15 per thousand feet. 

In the opinion of these commissioners, Messrs. Marvin, Bros- 
sard, and Lowell, towing costs should be based upon the 
weighted average cost of towing logs as calculated by applying 
to the official towing rates from the several booms at tidewater 
at Bellingham the quantity of logs boomed at each of these 
points by companies included in the commission's investigation, 
Canadian towing costs should be based upon the weighted 
average cost of towing logs as calculated by applying to the 
towing rates from several booming points at tidewater in 
Canada to Bellingham, the quantity of logs boomed by Canadian 
companies included in the commission’s investigation. The 
weighted average cost of production in the United States of 
logs of fir, spruce, cedar, and western hemlock, including cost 
of transportation to Bellingham, calculated by the above method 
is $17.72 per thousand feet. The weighted average cost of pro- 
duction in Canada of like or similar logs including cost of 
production to Bellingham, calculated by the above method is 
$16.75 per thousand feet, hence the average cost of production 
in the United States exceeds the average cost of production in 
Canada by $1.15 per thousand feet. 

Mr. President, this raises the question, Shall the Canadian 
export tax be included in ascertaining differences in cost of 
production? 

Canada, in an attempt apparently at conservation, imposes 
an export or timber tax upon logs when exported from the 
country. The tax is imposed upon timber cut from certain 
lands and is remitted if the logs are manufactured into lumber 
in Canada, but collected and paid if the logs are exported. Evi- 
dence before the commission tended to indicate that the tax 
represents an effort on the part of Canada to restrict the ex- 
port of logs and to promote their manufacture into lumber in 
Canada. 

On the issue as to whether or not this tax is to be consid- 
ered an item in the Canadian cost of production, Commission- 
ers Marvin, Brossard, and Lowell decided in the negative, con- 
tending that it is not a tax on production as such but a tax on 
exports. They contend that it is not paid on all logs produced 
in Canada nor even on all logs exported from Canada, but only 
on the exports of certain classes of logs, which, under the 
retaliatory principle of section 401 of the pending tariff act, 
are made dutiable when imported into the United States. 

In discussing the tax, Commissioners Marvin, Brossard, and 
Lowell indicated the close connection which exists between the 
logging and the lumber industry, as follows: 

In appraising the advantages and disadvantages on either side it is 
impossible to consider the logging industry apart from the lumber 
industry, because the effect of the tax on one can not be separated 
from its effect upon the other. * * * Whatever promotes the 
prosperity of the manufacturing industry improves also the position of 
the raw material for that industry, and yice versa. 

Because of Canada’s restrictive export policy, as reflected in 
this tax, Congress imposed a duty of $1 per thousand feet upon 
logs of fir, spruce, cedar, and western hemlock, with a proviso 
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that logs should be exempted from such duty if imported from 
any country which at no time during 12 months immediately 
preceding the importation of such logs into the United States 
maintained an embargo, prohibition, or other restriction upon 
their exports, 


There would be no import duty on logs of fir, spruce, cedar, or west- 
ern hemlock, and therefore no occasion for this investigatlon— 


Said Commissioners Marvin, Brossard, and Lowell— 


but for the continued existence of Canada’s policy of restriction, and its 
practice of remitting the timber tax if the logs in question are manu- 
factured or used in Canada. * * * 

It was the existence of that condition which prompted Congress to 
single out logs of fir, spruce, cedar, and western hemlock for special 
treatment, taking them from the free list and subjecting them to an 
import duty of $1 per thousand feet, board measure. 


Although the commissioners signing this part of the report 
were of the opinion that the Canadian timber tax—export tax— 
should not be included in ascertaining differences in costs of 
production, they admitted, nevertheless, that the question had 
never been passed upon either by the Attorney General or by 
the courts; and they very interestingly concluded this part of 
their report with this rather naive expression: 


The President may, therefore, wish to have an expression of opinion 
from the Attorney General in this matter. 


In opposition to the conclusions of Commissioners Marvin, 
Brossard, and Lowell are the conclusions of Commissioners 
Dennis, Costigan, and Dixon. 

According to these commissioners— 


The log case in some respects is one of the simplest that has been 
brought to the attention of the United States Tarif Commission. It is 
also one of the most important. The case presents, in clear-cut form, 
competing commodities that are essentially identical in form, in han- 
dling systems, in conversion processes, and in bookkeeping methods, 
Actual costs of production have been ascertained from the books of log- 
ging companies on both sides of the line. The soundness of the funda- 
mental data obtained by the commission's field experts and approved by 
the commission's advisory board has not been successfully challenged, and 
is accepted by all commissioners. 


Continuing, Commissioners Dennis, Costigan, and Dixon state 
substantially as follows: 


The log case carries with it far-reaching issues, transcending In Im- 
portance the effect on a particular industry of a change in tariff rates. 
These issues are, among other things: 

First. Conservation of our rapidly diminishing 
through utilization of foreign material. 
Second. Consideration of property 

Canadian timber, 

Third. The issue is not the conventional one in which interests of 
foreign and domestic producers conflict, The Canadians are not press- 
ing for a lower duty on logs exported to the United States. On the 
contrary, the goyernment of British Columbia has sought to limit rather 
than promote export trade in logs. 

Fourth. The case arises out of a conflict in interest as between differ- 
ent classes of American lumbermen. To the American lumberman con- 
trolling stumpage rights in British Columbia and desiring to cut ap logs 
in American sawmills, the present duty of $1 per thousand feet on 
logs is a nuisance and a handicap. The duty also adversely affects the 
interest of the American sawmill operator who is in the market for 
logs. It is only the seller of surplus American logs who stands to 
benefit by impediments to the free competition of Canadian logs. 

Fifth. The case presents a striking and unusual feature, in that it 
involves dutiable semiraw material (logs) and duty-free finished ma- 
terial (lumber and shingles) into which logs are processed. This repre- 
sents an economic inversion. Weight of economic theory the world over 
approves the admission of free raw material, while protecting the 
manufactured products into which this raw material is converted 
through the application of human labor. The reverse situation here is 
highly anomalous. 

Sixth. Of interest in the case is the matter of free-trade relations 
with the country bordering our northern frontier for 3,000 miles, in 
which we have an investment of over three and one-quarter billion 
dollars, and to which we exported in 1926 $800,000,000. 


timber resources 


rights of American citizens in 


Commissioners Dennis, Costigan, and Dixon regarded the data 
obtained by the commission’s experts from the books of logging 


companies as convincing as they were accurate. They held that 
they were concerned with actual rather than fictitious costs, 
inasmuch as the subject matter before them was not a figment of 
imagination, nor a void with phantasms floating in it, but the 
concrete phenomenon of a terrestrial region with hills, valleys, 
and indented coast lines of primeval forests, in which arena 
human beings sought to work out their life wrestle, felling 
trees, cutting them into logs, and getting the logs to sawmills, 
where they were converted into lumber. 
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All commissioners were in substantial agreement as to the 
production costs of logs delivered at tidewater in British Co- 
lumbia and the State of Washington. Commissioners Dennis, 
Costigan, and Dixon, however, held that logs in boom at tide- 
water were possessed of only potential yalue, which would not 
become actual until they were moved from booms to sawmills 
and cut into lumber. All logs, they said, whether foreign or 
domestic, moving from booms to sawmills, are compelled to 
pay towage charges. The Canadian logs, they said, moving to 
American sawmills in Puget Sound, were compelled to traverse 
a much longer distance than American logs moving to near-by 
domestic markets. As a consequence, Canadian logs in seeking 
any market on the American side of the line are subject to a 
much heavier towing charge. In addition to this heavier tow- 
ing charge, certain classes of Canadian logs when offered for 
sale in the American market are required to pay a timber or 
export tax. This tax, averaging 92 cents per 1,000 feet, or ap- 
proximately 5 per cent of the average value of dutiable logs 
imported from Canada in 1923, must be paid. 

On the issues upon which the commission had divided— 
namely, (1) the Canadian export tax, and (2) domestic towing 
charges—Commissioners Dennis, Costigan, and Dixon were 
moved to inquire as to how a charge which accounts for the 
imposition of the American import duty on Canadian logs could 
be ignored. If it were not for these export taxes, say these 
commissioners, the entire problem would be removed from the 
field of tariff discussion. 

Since the American import tax is strictly limited to the par- 
ticular classes of Canadian logs required to pay an export duty, 
these commissioners regarded the attempt to ignore, in interna- 
tional trade competition, a tax which is actually paid as pre- 
senting an incorrect and deceptive picture of the competing 
power or weakness of the commodity imported. They do not 
contend that the Canadian export tax constitutes an item in the 
cost of producing Canadian logs; but they do contend that this 
tax does constitute an advantage or disadvantage in competi- 
tion. The payment of an export tax which increases the cost 
of lumber and shingles in the United States is, according to 
their opinion, indisputably a disadvantage to the Canadian pro- 
ducer of logs who offers his product for sale in a foreign market. 
Under subdivision C of section 315 of the tariff act of 1922 
such disadvantage can not be ignored. They rely upon the 


construction of the Attorney General with respect to this sec- 


tion of the tariff act for their conclusions in this matter. They 
further cite, in substantiation of the position which they take, 
the action of the President with respect to equalizing the duty 
upon Canadian wheat, in which the President took into con- 
sideration not only the difference in cost of production but a 
duty of 30 cents per bushel as well. 

To argue that the Canadian export tax should be ignored 
because at some time in the unknown future it might be en- 
forced in an attempt to reduce an American import duty is to 
abandon the realities of international trade in logs for specula- 
tion and hypothesis. 

Twenty-five years ago the Canadians imposed a duty on logs. 
Is it to be assumed that they did this for the purpose of de- 
feating section 315 of the present tariff law, passed nearly 20 
years later? 

According to Commissioners Dennis, Costigan, and Dixon— 

The danger of soaring from earth into the more rarefied atmosphere 
ef pure speculation is strikingly revealed in any effort to ignore the 
Canadian export tax as a prime factor in the power or weakness of 
Canadian log competition. In this ease it means not only closing one’s 
eyes to inconvenient facts, but an excursion into the realms of pure 
prophecy. This in turn involves the attribution to foreign governments 
of mythical programs, inspired by sinister motives, when no such pro- 
grams ever have been or ever will be attempted. But even if an at- 
tempt at juggling were made the President could meet it with a new 
proclamation. 

TOWAGE COSTS 

All members of the Tariff Commission agree that— 

Puget Sound is the principal area of competition with Bellingham, 
Wash., within 40 miles ef the international boundary line, the principal 
market in the United States for logs of Canadian origin. 


Commissioners also agree that— 


The average cost of towing * * * 
was $1.77 per 1,000 feet. 


It is also agreed that domestic logs were actually towed to 
Bellingham at an average cost of 44 cents per 1,000 feet. The 
difference between the two figures correctly represents the dif- 
ference in towing charges as between foreign and domestic logs 
to the principal competitive market on Puget Sound. 

But the elementary mathematical proposition falls to command the 
assent of certain commissioners. They would substitute for an actual tow- 
age expense a paper towage rate on hypothetical logs which do not move, 


logs to Bellingham in 1922 
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The undersigned commissioners [Dennis, Costigan, and Dixon] are) 
unalterably opposed to the substitution of fiction for fact in a report 
sent to the President of the United States for his assistance. 


They say: 


A report to the President which ignores an export tax which is actu- 
ally paid and substitutes for a domestic towage expense actually in- 
curred a fictitious towage charge that is not incurred on hypothetical 
log rafts which do not move is a travesty upon accepted fact, and as 
such tends to mislead the President rather than assist him in the cor- 
rect determination of a rate that will equalize costs of produc- 
tion... %: © $ 

Quite a different situation prevails on the American side of the line, 
Industry in the State of Washington has grown apace with great saw- 
mill centers springing up around the littoral of Puget Sound, in obedi- 
ence to the economic law which tends to provide the domestic output of 
logs with convenient markets. The entire development of the industry 
has tended to shorten the transport of heavy logs to terminal markets. 
Puget Sound logs attain their terminal markets on short hauls, with 
correspondingly high towage charges. The cities of Seattle, Everett, 
and Tacoma with their great sawmill concentrations absorbed nearly 
two-thirds of the logs which actually moved in 1923 from booms at 
tidewater to mills, * è * 

* * © Water-transport costs on all domestic logs actually towed 
from all Puget Sound points to all Puget Sound destinations in the 
year 1923 was 50 cents per 1,000 feet, or only about 7 cents more than 
the average cost of logs actually towed to Bellingham. * * * 

In the face of actual towage expenses on actual movement of logs to 
Bellingham of not more than 50 cents per 1,000 feet, bow do certain 
commissioners arrive at the surprising figure of $1.09 per 1,000 feet for 
domestic towage costs to Bellingham? They arrive at this figure by 
imaginatively conducting the 1,403,609,465 feet of the 80 domestic 
operations whose logs reached tidewater to Bellingham. In other words, 
the towage charge of $1.09 represents a purely fictitious and hypotheti- 
cal movement of logs. Certain commissioners seated in their comfort- 
able offices in Washington with a few strokes of the pen are moving 
nearly a billion and a half feet of logs to Bellingham, when under the 
dictum of actual circumstance these logs do not so move and under no 
conceivable condition ever would move to the Bellingham market. * * * 

The Puget Sound logger is not a metaphysician. He is a practical 
business man who in obedience to simple economie law sells his product 
in the most convenient markets. He obtains no market advantage what- 
ever in towing his logs 69 miles beyond Everett, * * * 

It is difficult to give a patient hearing to the grotesque doctrine, un- 
supported either by practical loggers or the Tariff Commission's expert 
examiners, that domestic costs of production must be saddled with a 
theoretical transportation charge on logs that are not actually trans- 
ported to Bellingham. * * * 

* > + The logger operating in the southern reaches of Puget Sound 
would be working absolutely against his own interest In attempting to 
sell logs in the northern part of the sound near the Canadian bor- 
der. -> = > 


I would like to depart from the quoting of these three com- 
missioners long enough to say that the principle of theoretical 
towing charges was advanced originally by Mr. Stephen V. 
Carey, an attorney for the Domestic Loggers’ Information As- 
sociation. Mr. Carey, the original proponent of theoretical tow- 
age costs, is not convinced of the soundness of his own theory. 

I continue reading from the commissioners: 

* © * Under the doctrine that hypothesis may be substituted for 
reality and inconvenient facts ignored, any commissioner may arrive at 
a predetermined judgment on any case. 

Such methods mean the destruction of the commission as a scientific 
fact-finding body. The flexible provision answers to the need for scien- 
tific tariff making. To those who have been skeptical of its workability 
the doctrine that what is not may be substituted for what is in a report 
to the President will provoke cynical laughter, but to the serious minded 
who still retain some faith in the commission as a valuable advisory 
board to the President, the doctrine referred to will bring only morti- 
fication and distress, 

CONCLUSION 


Findings, according to Commissioners Marvin, Brossard, and 
Lowell of the Tariff Commission, with respect to a duty upon 
logs of fir, spruce, cedar, and western hemlock under section 
815, are summarized as follows: 

First. Canada is the principal competing country. 

Second. Costs in boom at tidewater: The weighted average 
cost of production in the United States of logs of fir, spruce, 
cedar, and western hemlock in boom at tidewater in 1923 was 
$16.63 per thousand feet. The weighted average cost of produc- 
tion in Canada of like or similar logs in boom at tidewater in 
1923 was $14.97 per thousand feet, the difference in cost of pro- 
duction being $1.66 per thousand feet. 

Third. Costs including towing to Bellingham: For purpose of 
this investigation the principal market in the United States was 
taken as Bellingham, Wash. 
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Fourth, Canadian timber tax: These commissioners held that 
the Canadian timber tax should not be included in ascertaining 
the differences in cost of production for purposes of section 315, 

Fifth, Duty: The present conditional duty of $1 per thousand 
feet on logs, fir, spruce, cedar, or western hemlock does not 
equalize the difference in the costs of production of such logs in 
the United States and the costs of production of like or similar 
logs in the principal competing country. 

Sixth. Duty necessary to equalize differences in costs of pro- 
duction: (a) Towing costs not included $1.50 per thousand feet, 
board measure; (b) towing costs from boom at tidewater to 
Bellingham $1.15 per thousand feet board measure. 

FINDINGS ACCORDING TO COMMISSIONERS DENNIS, COSTIGAN, AND DIXON 

First. Canada is the principal competing country. 

Second. The differences in cost of production between logs of 
fir, spruce, cedar, or western hemlock, the product of the United 
States, and similar Canadian logs delivered at the principal 
Puget Sound competitive market (Bellingham) is (1) with 
Canadian export tax, $0.59 per thousand (excess foreign cost) ; 
(2) without Canadian export tax, $0.33 per thousand (excess 
domestic cost). In either case the minimum duty permissible 
under section 315 is greater than the difference in costs in the 
United States and Canada. 

From the report of Commissioners Dennis, Costigan, and 
Dixon it can hardly be contended that the subject is controver- 
sial. It is significant that although the report of the Tariff 
Commission was presented to President Coolidge on March 14, 
1928, he went out of office a year later without taking any action 
in the matter. Although the report has been in the hands of 
President Hoover for what will in a few days be another year, 
he likewise has failed to act. It might be well to ask why 
neither President Coolidge nor President Hoover have cared to 
act on the report. 

I ask that there may be incorporated at this point in my 
remarks three tables, one showing a comparison of foreign and 
domestic costs of logs in boom at tidewater in 1923, Washington 
and Oregon against British Columbia; one showing domestic 
towing rates to Bellingham from the zones in which companies 
covered in commission’s investigations dump logs; the third 
showing towing rates to Bellingham per 1,000 feet from booming 
points of Canadian companies covered in commission’s investi- 
gation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Comparison of foreign and domestic costs of logs in boom at tidewator, 
1923, Washington and Oregon versus British Columbia 
(Per thousand feet) 
Domestic, 


20 opera- 
tions 


Foreign, 
20 opera- 
tions } 


Operating expense 

Administrative expense... 

Stumpage. 

Canadian royalty (severance tax) 

ACERS Cenc non nnnennen nan ren seranerenessushensacntaneea 


Total cost in boom at tidewater 
“TAN cost items except those for stumpage converted into United States dollars at 
the rate of $0.980352 per Canadian dollar. 


Logs—Domestio towing rates to Bellingham from zones in which com- 
panies covered in commission’s investigation dwmped logs * 


Towing rate to Bellingham, per 
thousand feet 


Anacortes. 
Bremerton.. 


papapa, pers 
ISSESRSSSReS 
Per. Peres 
RSSSSESESSRS 


gh et wal 


Union City-.- 


1 Tariff No. 4, Northwestern Tow Boat Owners’ Association. 
2 To obtain this average the rate for each species was weighted as follows: Fir, 64 
per cent; spruce and hemlock, 16 per cent; and cedar, 20 per cent. 
Weighted average rate per thousand based on 1,236,784,000 feet dumped at 
tidewater points other than Bellingham 
Weighted average rate per thousand based on all logs (1,403,603,000 feet) 
dumped at tidewater points, including Bellingham 
Average towing rate per thousand feet per mile. 
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Logs—Towing rates to Bellingham per 1,000 feet from booming points of 
Canadian companies covered in commissions investigation * 


(Booming points are not shown as confidential information might thereby be 
revealed) 


Fir, spruce, 


Fir, spruce, 
and hemlock 


Cedar and ‘hemlock 


Average rate 


aA 


ee 
Ba 


Prpa 


B2SISIZSIRE 
A 


PEEP 


ZIS JEZEBEL 
bad 


rr, Sir prrrr 


~~. oO, Os) 
operppe ps 


SSSSS55 
m, opr pert 


v8 S82 58 


ore, 
SNSUSASSSREs 
Hier, 
3B 


rrr. 
| or 


1 Contractual towing rates reported by Canadian companies from whom cost data 
were obtained. 

2 To obtain this average the rate for each species was weighted according to the per 
cent of each species cut by each company. 


Weighted average towing rate per thousand based on 572,283,000 feet boomed 

W217 OPN A RBI II EAEN ness ae E E y G AE $1 
Weighted average towing rate per thousand based on 682,194,000 feet boomed 

by 20 operations. 1. 50 
Average towing rate per thousand feet per mile 


Norr.—All rates converted to United States currency at rate of $0.980352 per 
Canadian dollar. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, so much for production costs. It 
seems to me that if we are going to abide by any determining 
conclusions of the Tariff Commission we ought to take, where 
there is a divided report, that report and consider that there 
perhaps is room for doubt as to whether or not there is a great 
difference in production costs in Canada and in the United 
States. We have one set of commissioners saying no, a like 
number of commissioners saying yes; so it is fair to conclude, 
it seems to me, that in any event any difference in production 
costs which might prevail is quite insignificant. 

So much for the matter of comparison of production costs on 
the raw material. I now want to concern myself somewhat with 
the matter of such production costs as are inyolyed in matters 
of labor and the wage scales paid in the two countries. 


LABOR AND WAGES IN PRODUCTION 


As against the contention of proponents that Canada enjoys 
the advantage of cheap labor, and that a duty is necessary to 
equalize the cost of production between the United States and 
Canada, it is to be noted that in both countries the same con- 
ditions obtain in the production of lumber, and that practically 
the same type of labor is employed. When the average of occu- 
pations is considered, the labor cost is almost identical. 

More indicative, however, of the conditions which obtain with 
respect to labor are the several acts passed by the legislative 
assembly of the Province of British Columbia known as the 
hours of work act, passed in 1923, and the minimum wage 
act, of 1925. Under the hours of work act the Province of 
British Columbia limits, among others, all those engaged in the 
logging and lumber industry to an 8-hour day and this act still 
obtains. The minimum wage act of 1925 prescribed a minimum 
wage for many types of industry, including the lumber and 
logging industry, and for this latter industry preseribed a mini- 
mum rate of 40 cents per hour. This act, which became effective 
September 26, it is true, was later declared unconstitutional in a 
test ease but during the time while it was in effect this mini- 
mum wage did apply and it is in part this period which we are 
here considering. Even prior to the passage of the act, however, 
it was found by the Tariff Commission that the wage of 40 cents 
per hour in the logging and lumber industry obtained. In its 
investigation the Tariff Commission found that not to exceed 
10 per cent of those engaged in logging and lumbering received 
less than 40 cents per hour. 

The effect of the act was greater than that of merely fixing 
a minimum rate of 40 cents per hour. Different scales of wages 
had prevailed in the industry prior to the passage of the act 
and in order to maintain the ratio and the relative difference 
between the compensation paid in these different occupations it 
became necessary when once the basic rate was fixed at 40 cents 
per hour to increase in the more advanced positions wages all 
along the line. 

Although the regulations prescribed by the hours of work 
board under the minimum wage act are at present in abeyance 
under an interpretation of unconstitutionality or “ uitra vires" 
the wages established by that act still obtain. 

The real facts are these: The working day on logging opera- 
tions, both in Washington and in British Columbia, is eight 
hours. Loggers occasionally work on one side of the interna- 
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tional boundary Tine for part of the year and on the other side 
the remainder of the year. Board in lumber camps and other 
conditions are almost identical. 

In this connection I ask to be inserted at this point tables 
shewing the following: 

First. A comparison of wages paid in the several occupations in 
logging, the raw material source of the lumber industry, by 
three leading British Columbia logging operators, and the aver- 
age of these wages is compared with the 4-L (Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen, an association of employers and em- 
ployees in the Pacific Northwest lumber industry) average paid 
in Washington and Oregon in the same occupations. 

Second, A comparison of wages paid in a Washington lumber 
mill and a British Columbia lumber mill, both inland mills, and 
both of the same size, 

Third. A comparison of wages paid in sawmills of Oregon and 
Washington with wages paid in British Columbia. The 4-L 
average is shown for Oregon and Washington. Vancouver 
Lumber Co. wages are used as an average for British Columbia. 

Fourth. A comparison of average wages paid in 1926 in the 
southern pine region and the western pine region of the United 
States. These tables have been compiled by Norman Porteous, 
a prominent forest engineer of Seattle, Wash. 

There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Comparison of wages between three leading British Columbia logging 
operators and 4-L* average for Oregon and Washington 


British Columbia operators 


Occupation 


Timber | operators 
Co. 


Yarding crew: 
High rigger. ..........~=.. 
Hook and rigger. 
Second rigger.. 
Extra rigger. 
Hook tender. 
Rigging slinger 
Chaser -..... 
Choker man... 
Rigging man... 
Signalman 

Engineers and firemen: 
nee 


g 
s 
2 
8 


I e p go h pr 
ssigsa 


00 
5 
00 
40 
00 
00 
00 
40 
40 
00 


PPP pe EED 
8852888 
p 
8 
P p p a pr po h pr po PA 
EEEL RATA] 
| pppn aphapppppZ 
‘+8888 882838838 


8883888823 
PN ponp prp 
as832888 

AnNpNppp n 


Woodbucker. 
Loading crew: 
Head loader 


Train crew: 
Locomotive engineer. 
Locomotive fireman.. 
Head brakeman... 
Second brakeman. 
Fallers and buckers: 
Bull bucker.. 
Head filer.. 
Second filer. 
Scaler__.... 
Head faller... 
Second faller.. 
NOT TTSS 
Boom crew: 


8 


$9. 
8. 
6. 
4 
8 
6. 
5 
4. 
4. 
4 
7. 
7. 
5. 
5. 
7. 
& 
7. 
4. 
4. 
7. 
5. 


f RTS 
i Suge 8 
5835 83 88 


gz 


aaSsSSS SSSR SS 
pp 


33882333 SASS Ss 
AA BRE ROOM pomp pu 


Pp amp 
88 85s 


$88 


Grade and track: 
Grade foreman........... =a 


ass 


Steel gang 
Section foreman 
Section man 
Powder man 
Cook house: 
Head cook......-....--... ners 
Second cook 
Dishwasher___._.<_..-___. J) 
Miscellaneous: 
Blacksmith 
Blacksmith helper.. 
Car repairer. 


PPAR MED RROD OSm oom px 


Sas 


PL PERS ppp BEE POm ORS PRMD OM MPENN ons 
L/ ASS BSS 998387 SSS AASSSSa SASS Sun Ssesssses 


PAP PEM Mpa Hom RAN ooD 
833 sss SSSans S88 aassse 


pap ppe pppmgipip 
ass BES Sesags 


pl eee PRE neo kam 
8/383 SSS ReRSsR 


1 The 4-L organization: An organization of employees and employers of the Pacific 
Northwest lumber industry promoting common interests, 
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Comparison of wages paid in a Washington lumber mill and a British 
Columbia lumber mill—Both are inland mills and of the same size 


8-hour-day basis 


Great Central Sawmills | Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
(Ltd), British Columbia | Mills, Skykomish, Wash. 


Per Per 
hour | month 


Sawmill department: 
Mill man os Mapai 
Mill sup tendent 
Mill foreman... 


g 


Resawyer. 
Resaw helper. 
Marker 


a pn pn Ga Poyi p pa pa ja na po h RSS 
SSESSSSssssssasse 


PO pea pE pa a p pa pi po pe p pa pa p po pi je jh po so SS) 
SSSSSSSSssssesesse 


Planing mill: 
Planer foreman. 


Planer jers... 
Planer bundiers__ 


Plot ot cll ol apop p! 
Sssrssssses 


Yard shipping: 
Shipper and yard foreman. 
Shipper assistant 
Carrier drivers... 
Crane operators... 
Car tallyman_ 
Yard strippers... 
Jitney 


Jitney driver. 
eer us: 
econd e a 
Head eee 
Second fireman... 
Oiler 


Blacksmith helper. 
Second millwright.. 
Watchman 


Log slip man... 
Common labor 


* Sorters, graders, and by contract; average, 4614 cents per M feet, 
? Minimum, . 


Nore.—Common labor scale, Everett, Bellingham, and Seattle, Wash., $3.40 per 
day; 4=L scale for Oregon and Washington, $3.20 per day. 


Comparison of wages paid in sawmills of Oregon and Washington with 
wages paid in British Columbia—}—L average is shown for Oregon and 
eons ac š Vancouver Lumber Co.’s wages as an average for British 
Columbia 


Vancouver Lum- | United States 4—L 
ber Co, wages average wages 
Per 

month 


Per Per 


day 


Per 
month 


Sawmill: 
Superintendent. -..........--.......... =a. 
Head filer. 
Mill floor foreman... 


PRO wAS Hs 
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Trimmerman....--- 
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Comparison of songs pota in sawmills of Oregon and Washington with 
tages paid in British Columbia, etc.—Continued 


Vancouver Lum- | United States 4-L 
ber Co. wages average Wages 


Occupation 


Per 
day 


Per 
month 


Per 
month 


Per 
day 


Roller resaw: 

Vertical resawyer 

Little edger 

Little edger trimmer. 
Sorting table: 

Sorting table foreman 

Sorting table marker. 
Lath mill: 

Lath mill foreman. 


Grinding... 
Feeders. .._- 
Planerman... 
Stickerman. . 
Belts and heads. 
Electrician 
Kiln: 
Kiln foreman 
Tallyman 
Yard: 
Yard foreman 
Carrier drivers.. 
Power house: 
Engineer, first. 
Engineer, secon 
Electrician... 


Machinist. 
Repairs: 

Head millwright 

Millwright helper. 

Blacksmith... 

Pipe fitter... 
Common labor. 


pamana mams 
SSass ZSNN 


Comparison of average wages paid in 1926 in the southern pine 
and the western pine region 


Inland | Southern 
empire | pine (10- 
(8-hour 
day) 


Lumber mill: 
Boomman (slip feeder) 
Foreman (sawmill)... 
Sawyers....-..--... 
Gang sawyers. 
Resaw men... 
Millwright. 
Saw filers... 
Edgerman. -.. 
Sawyers (tail). 
Trimmerman.. 


ante 


SSSSSSESRSSSSSSESE 


Fosse po Foe 


pey 
or 


Kiln graders. 
Foreman (pl 


pet ie 
= ae 
SSRsé 


PSeeseeeeoeneet pappan Epa p 
ET ee A AEE] 


-3 
© 


Log 


~ 
e 


ging: 

Blacksmith 
Blacksmith helper. 
Car repair men. 
Locomotive engineer 
Top loader. 
Machinist. 

Steel gang labor. 
Section men 
Common labor. 
Grade foreman. 

Steel gang forem 
Section foreman.. 
Teamsters... 
Swamper ae. 
Firemen (locomotive) 


= 
OOREEN App moet po S pi pi pO p9 NIES pI EO Dom PO PI Go PES gO pn po papo pe FS 


SSaSeSRSssasass 
ESSSSRELSEKRSSESSE 


1 Month. 
Source: Southern Pine Association wage schedule; 4-L wage schedule for inland 
empire. 
ORIENTAL 
Mr. NYE. Mr, President, listening to remarks submitted by 


the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] this morning, we 
heard an argument with relation to the influence and the effect 
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of oriental labor upon production costs in the United States and 
in Canada. 

As to the contention that oriental labor is employed in the 
Canadian operations, the Tariff Commission states that oriental 
labor was employed at the time of its investigation of the 
logging industry principally upon railroad grading and steel 
work. The percentage of such labor to all woods labor, how- 
ever, they reported as not in excess of 1 per cent. Upon Crown- 
grant lands which compose 90 per cent of all timber lands in 
šritish Columbia, the employment of oriental labor is expressly 
forbidden by law. 

While it is true that British Columbia does employ oriental 
labor to the extent of approximately 30 per cent in lumber 
manufacturing, it is none the less true that both Washington 
and Oregon likewise employ this type of labor. 

We heard the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] say 
that he did not believe that any oriental labor is used in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. I want to quote from the figures furnished 
by the Japanese Association of Seattle, Wash., relative to the 
lumber mills of Washington that are using oriental labor. 
They name five different mills that are using this labor. The 
same association reports under date of December 81 last that 
883 Japanese were employed in the lumber mills in the State 
of Washington and 820 were employed in the lumber mills of 
Oregon. There are no Japanese in the Oregon lumbercamps, 
according to their report, but in Washington there are 161 
Japanese employed in the lumber camps. Thus we find a total, 
according to the Japanese Association, of 1,864 Japanese em- 
ployed in the logging and lumbering camps in those two States. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. What kind of work are they doing? 

Mr. NYE. According to this report from the Japanese Asso- 
ciation, they are employed in the lumber mills. 

Mr. DILL. Oh, of course; but that is not in the timber. 
They may be working around the mills as helpers or as cooks 
or something of that sort. 

Mr. NYE. No, some of them are employed in the timber. 

Mr. DILL. They are so few that they are hard to find and 
the American workingmen do not complain of them. 

Mr. NYE. It seems to me if we are going to condemn Cana- 
dians because they entertain and utilize oriental Jabor in any 
branch of the timber or lumber industry, we should confine our- 
selves to same condemnation here in our own land, no matter 
in what branch of the industry the oriental may be employed. 

Mr. DILL. If the Senator wants to be fair, he will call atten- 
tion to the fact that there are 800,000 men engaged in the lumber 
industry in the United States. In British Columbia a very large 
percentage of the employees are orientals. It is almost too 
ridiculous to mention the small number employed in the United 
States. 

Mr. NYE. I listened to the Senator’s colleagues say this 
morning that there are no orientals employed in the lumber 
mills of Washington and Oregon. 

Mr. DILL. I do not think there are in the actual lumber 
business. I think the report is in error. 

Mr. NYE. Under any circumstances, Mr. President, the con- 
tention that the employment of this type of labor warrants or 
justifies the imposition of a duty is not well founded, inasmuch 
as there is no difference in labor costs. In substantiation of 
this is the report of the United States Tariff Commission on 
Shingles, page 22, as follows: 

For the same work it will be noted orientals do not receive greatly 
different rates from whites. Orientals are employed in eight positions, 
in three of which they receive a higher wage than do white laborers. 


It is important to observe that the Canadian minimum wage 
act eoyers oriental labor as well as white labor, and that the 
same provisions as to minimum wage and hours of work apply 
to both classes alike. 

So let us not be frightened by this oriental-labor scare; and 
let us also accept as truth the contention that costs of production 
in the United States are lower than in Canada, our only serious 
lumber competitor. 

IMPORTS 

Mr. President, I want to give some little thought to the 
question of imports of lumber into this country of ours. 

Lumber, although dutiable under the act of 1909, was placed 
upon the free list in 1913 and has been free since that time. At 
the time of its transfer to the free list in 1913 the effect of the 
removal of the duty was regarded as of no consequence by 
the domestic industry on the west coast. For years the lumber 
manufacturers of the Pacific coast of Washington and Oregon 
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have successfully competed with British Columbia in foreign 
markets. They have penetrated the markets of China, Aus- 
tralia, and the west coast of South America where they have 
successfully held a large share of the trade, 

It is important to point out also that Washington and Oregon 
manufacturers have shipped considerable lumber into Canada. 
In fact, it is said that American manufacturers have frequently 
undersold the Canadians in their own markets. 

The following table shows the imports of wood and manu- 
factures of wood from Canada for the years 1927 and 1928. It 
will be observed that importations in 1928 were lower than those 
for 1927 by approximately $10,000,000. Reports for 1929 so far 
as available indicate a still further decrease. 

Mr. DILE rose. 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator ought to admit at that point that 
we pay a 25 per cent tariff every time we ship any lumber over 
to Canada; yet the Senator is opposed to protecting our lumber 
producers against their free lumber. 

Mr. NYE. A point was raised this morning, to which the 
Senator comes back now, which it seems to me is deserving of 
more thouglit at least than I have given to it. However, before 
the debate is ended I hope to be better prepared to argue the 
point which has been raised. But at this point I think I might 
call attention to the fact that Canada’s duty on American lumber 
is only on dressed lumber, and that constitutes only about 20 
per cent of our total exports of lumber to Canada, whereas 
Canada takes 80 per cent of her imports from us scot-free. 

At this point I ask to have inserted in the Recorp a table 
showing the imports from Canada to the United States of wood 
and manufactures of wood. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Canada to the United ae wood and manufactures of 
woo 


Without objection, it is so 


Imports from 


11, 263; $209, 002 
12,677; 196, 084 


121, 540) 1, 613, 800) 
1, 814, 353) 


10,774) $164, 334 
15,061] 234,074 
50, 644] 709,732 


78, 066} 1, 315, 331 


Dutiable__ 
Logs of fir, spruce, or west- | 
ern hemlock (dutiable). 
Other logs and timber (except 
cabinet woods) (free). 
Cabinet woods in the log |. 
(dutiable). 
Cabinet woods (under special |__....._. 
tariff provisions) (free). 
All other cabinet woods (free) iá i 
Railroad ties (free) ai 828, 211| 762, 535 
Rattan, unmsnufactu 2 85 | 
(free): | | 
Poles, telegraph, telephone, | Number... 3, 348, 45 
ete. (free). 
Wood, unmanufactured, n. 
8. s.: 
Lys Ss SEN 
Dutiable 
Boards, planks, and deals: 
Softwood (free)........... | M feet 
Hardwood flooring (free) -| 
Other (free) 
Laths (free) 
Shingles (free) 
Other manufactures of woo 


105, 149| 


; 3, 310, 323 


242, 471 
413, 235) 


387, 048 


472, 782 


1, 592, 971/41, $29, 226/1, 311, 975134, 053, 677 
3,377; 224,420, 2,669 165,615 
65, 806) 3, 729, 920; 52,915! 2, 801, 808 
1, 690, 401! 7, 176, 458!1, 271, 575| 6, 218, 285 
1, 962, 842| 6, 682, G49)2, 066, 065) 7, 657, 491 
743, 981) 743, 981| 698, 675 

| 


169, 160, 017) 


do. 
ousand_ 
s 


Total imports of wood | 
and manufactures of | 
wood. 


58, 813, 359 


Mr. NYE. Imports of wood and of wood manufactures other 
than pulp and paper during 1928 were valued at $80,000,000, 14 
per cent less than in 1927, while exports reached a yalue of 
$162,000,000, an increase of 26 per cent. 

Sawmill products imported during 1928 amounted to approxi- 
mately $55,000,000, and logs, ties, and poles to $12,200,000. 
Softwood lumber imports coming from Canada showed a de- 
crease of 17 per cent. Imports of Douglas fir and western cedar, 
spruce, and hemlock logs to Puget Sound mills from British 
Solumbia were about one-third less than in 1927. 

Imports of softwocd lumber—boards, planks, and scantlings— 
from Canada during 1928 amounted to 1,300,000,000 feet, which 
is the lowest annual total in the past five years. 

In the world lumber trade—sawn timber and lnumber—the 
United States continued to lead during 1928. Canada occupied 
third place. 

Imports of lumber from Canada are largely of three species— 
fir, spruce, and white pine, Due to the depletion of spruce and 
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pine in the United States, importation of these woods has be- 
come absolutely necessary. Imports of spruce and pine totaled 
785,484,000 feet in the year ending March, 1929, whereas imports 
of Douglas fir were for the same period 317,664,000 feet, as 
shown by the following table computed from the quarterly report 
of Trade of Canada, published by the Canadian Bureau of 
Statistics. I ask to have this table inserted in the table as a 
part of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Importa of softwood lumber from Canada 


Without objection, it is so 


Average 
value 
per thou- 


Quantity 


in M feet | Value 


Douglas fir: Year ending March— 
1928. $6, $13, 460 
5, 906, 455 


10, 508, 565 
8, 659, 259 
17, 691, 496 
14, 617, 055 


1, 454, 374 
1, 764, 935 | 


Spruce: Year ending March— 
1928. 
1 U2. PEO a O 
Hemlock: Year ending March— 
1928. 
ny ODR EE O S AT SES a 
Cedar: Year ending March— 
2, 124, 807 
1, 840, 857 


1, 492, 347 
1, 249, 049 


38, 682, 000 
32, 788, 561 


Mr. NYE. When compared with imports, 
various species of lumber shows that spruce production, which 
has materially declined due to depletion, is being replaced by 
imported spruce. This is also true of northern white pine, of 
which our supply has been practically exhausted. Northern 
white pine reached its production peak as far back as 1840 in 
New England and in 1892 in the Lake States, Importation of 
Douglas fir will be considered at a later point. 

A study of the imports of softwood lumber in the years 1923 
to 1928, as reported in the Commerce Yearbook and the Sum- 
mary of Tariff Information, proves important in this connection, 
and I ask to have them incorporated at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Imports of softwood lumber, 1923—1928 
{From Commerce Yearbook, 1929, In millions of board feet] 


production of the 


se 
a 


All species Spruce 


Pine | 


g 
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at 


ERER 
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Imports of softwood lumber, 1923-1928 
{Source: Summary of Tariff Information] 


Value per 


Value M feet 


Rate of duty Quantity 


Board feet 
1, 858, 181, 000 
1, 655, 004, 000 
1, 735, 042, 000 
1, 776, 512, 000 
1, 635, 785, 000 
1, 368, 881, 000 


$57, 011, 421 
48, 269, 680 
50, 411, 399 
48, 776, 638 
43, 179, 844 
35, 411, 747 


$30. 51 
29. 16 
29. 05 
27.45 
26. 42 
25. 86 


Mr. NYE. With respect to the importations of lumber and 
the unlikelihood that they may at any time constitute serious 
competition with domestic production, the Department of Agri- 
culture says substantially that competition with foreign timber 
has as yet been a factor in but few localities, and in marketing 
but a smali part of the lumber cut. Foreign timber has never 
been an important competitive factor in the American trade as 
a whole, and except as much higher lumber prices may obtain in 
the future there is little likelihood that foreign lumber will be 
a competitive factor of general importance in the United States, 
although, of course, there is some likelihood that its competition 
might be felt in the efforts of American manufacturers to 
develop an export trade, 
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EXPORTS 

Exports of wood and lumber from the United States have 
risen in value continuously during the past five years. Although 
the 1925 and 1926 increases were small, the export value in 
1927 was nearly 8 per cent higher than in 1926, reaching a total 
of $158,188,000 ; and in 1928 exports rose 214 per cent more to a 
total of $162,107,000, standing nearly 14 per cent above the 1924 
figure. The 1928 exportation of lumber represents the greatest 
annual volume in the history of the industry. 

Average unit values of these exports have been fairly steady 
during the past five years, indicating that prices have been 
fairly stable during this period. The increase of exports of 
wood and wood manufacturers, pulp woods and wood pulp for 
the period 1622 to 1928 are indicated in the following table: 
Ee SOA Ss Ss Lag a pee ence SE eS arp oe $99, 611, 000 

147, 536, 000 
145, 139, 000 
147, 817, 000 
149, 049, 000 
160, 875, 000 
164, 842, 000 

Should lumber exports continue to increase as they have, 
American producers of Douglas fir will develop valuable foreign 
märkets, and will find themselyes major beneficiaries of such 
development. 

Exports of wood products from the United States are twice 
the amount of imports. Not only do our exports of wood prod- 
uets—all wood products except pulp—amount to almost twice our 
imports, but our exports of Douglas fir and southern pine are 
able to meet competition in the world market. A considerable 
quantity of our lower grade lumber goes to Canada, to which 
country we exported in 1928, 39,378,000 feet of southern pine 
and 26,681,000 feet of Douglas fir. (Commerce and Navigation, 
United States, Department of Commerce.) 

American lumber competes successfully with Canadian lunr- 
ber in the markets of Japan, China, Australia, and South 
America. How successfully it is competing is demonstrated 
by a table which I have here and to which I adverted when 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] during his address 
this morning sought to show that our lumber manufacturers 
were being beaten by the competition of British Columbia in 
Japan. Beaten, Mr. President! Listen: Cargo shipments of 
lumber from the Pacific Northwest to Japan, as disclosed by 
the West Coast Lumbernran in its issue of May, 1929, showed 
that in 1904 the State of Washington was exporting to Japan 
568,000 feet, whereas in 1928 it was exporting 593,204,487 feet. 
On the other hand, British Columbia in 1904 was exporting to 
Japan 1,888,000 feet, or about three and a half times more than 
the State of Washington; but in 1928 British Columbia ex- 
ported to Japan only 219,000,000 feet of lumber, as compared 
with over 776,000,000 feet going to Japan from Washington and 
Oregon. In other words, in 1928 four times as much lumber 
was being exported to Japan by Washington and Oregon pro- 
ducers than was being sent to Japan by their British Columbia 
competitors. I ask that the table from which I have just 
quoted may be incorporated in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING 
ordered, 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Cargo shipments of lumber from Pacific Northwest to Japan 
[From West Coast Lumberman of May, 1929] 


OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 


1904 1928 


Washington 
Oregon 
British Columbia (Canada) 


568, 820 | 593, 254, 487 
None, | 183, 104, 804 
1, 888, 891 | 219, 361, 557 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the United States imported from 
Canada in 1928 wood and wood products valued at $58,813,359, 
and, in return, exported to Canada similar products to the 
amount of $22,544,998. 

The figures are taken from the Commerce and Navigation Re- 
ports of the Department of Commerce, 

Canada's purchases from us of wood and wood products alone 
amounted to $2 per capita of her population, while our pur- 
chases from Canada were only 53 cents per capita of our popu- 
lation. For the 10 months ending October, 1929, according to 
the United States Department of Commerce, Canada’s total pur- 
chases from us amounted to $823,203,761 and her sales to us 
amounted to only $424,087,542, These purchases represent an 
increase oyer the corresponding period in 1928 of $54,786,535, 
while her sales to us during the same period increased by only 
$17,354,043. So the balance of trade is entirely with the United 
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States, and, as it may relate alone to timber and to lumber, the 
balance is still with our own producers of lumber and timber. 

I ask that a table showing that our softwood-lumber exports, 
including boards, planks, and deals, and also Douglas fir, are 
larger than our imports may be incorporated in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Softwood lumber exports larger than imports (boards, planks, and deals) 
to and from all countries 


(Source: Commerce and Navigation U. S. Department of Commerce, Quarterly Re- 
port of ‘Trade of Canada] 


Without objection, it is so 


All softwood lumber Douglas-fir lumber 


Imports (12 
months end- 
ing March) 


Exports Imports Exports 


517, 974, 000 
623, 525, 000 
607, 908, 000 
604, 486, 000 
685, 907, 000 
768, 078, 000 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, it will be noted that since 1923 our 
exports of lumber have increased about 30 per cent, while dur- 
ing the same period our imports have declined 27 per cent. Can 
it be said that an industry that shows such strength is in need 
of tariff protection? Thus it is apparent that the American 
lumber industry is not only meeting the competition of the 
Canadians in the American market but in foreign markets as 
well, 

According to the United States Department of Commerce ex- 
ports from the United States in 1928 of southern pine were 
873,608,000 feet and exports of Douglas fir were 1,324,300,000 
feet, a considerable increase, as will be observed, over 1927. 
There was also exported over 256,000,000 feet of hemlock, more 
than twice as much of this species as we imported from Canada 
in 1927. 

The quantity of lumber exported from the United States to 
the United Kingdom, a natural market for Russian lumber, is 
so great that the quantity of southern pine, which comprises a 
part of this total shipment, is alone greater than the total 
quantity of lumber which we import from Russia. Both Canada 
and the United Kingdom purchase Douglas fir and southern 
pine from the United States. 

Exporters of southern pine and Douglas fir, who now seek a 
tariff on Canadian lumber, basing their request on the “ Rus- 
sian bogy,” are apparently unaware of the fact that Russian 
lumber imports were less than 24,000,000 feet in 1928 and less 
than 40,000,000 feet in 1929, which would hardly be the equiva- 
lent of the yearly output of an average small mill in the United 
States. 

As showing, Mr. President, the export of softwood lumber 
from the United States to the United Kingdom and from the 
United States to Canada, I ask that a table, which has as its 
source Commerce and Navigation Reports, published by the 
United States Department of Commerce, may be incorporated in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The table is as follows: 

Baports of softwood lumber (boards, planks, and scantlings), 1928 


{Source: Commerce and Navigation of the United States, U. 8. Department of 
Commerce} 


Feet Value 


United States to United Kingdom: 
Douglas fir 
Southern pine 

United States to Canada: 


76, 251, 000 | $1, 767, 206 
40, 352, 000 2, 002, 288 


26, 821, 000 
39, 378, 000 


591, 136 
1, 283, 334 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, originally the United States con- 
tained more than 800,000,000 acres of forested land. With the 
advance of settlement and cultivation the vast forest reserve 
began to shrink. Under methods destructive in their nature 
and erude in their execution, the magnificent forests of our 
country have now shrunk to less than 135,000,000 acres of virgin 
timber. There are approximately 250,000,000 acres of second- 
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growth stumpage still remaining, but at present this stumpage 
is of little or no merchantable value. 

The ownership of these forest and denuded lands in the 
United States is distributed as shown by a table which I append 
hereto and ask to have printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Esports to Canada from the United States—Wood and manufactures of 
wood 


1927 | 


Unit of 
quantity 


Quantity Value Quantity 


Logs and timber: 


Hardwood Thousand 1, 347 $53, 711 | 


10, 847 


1, 086 
445 


1, 124 
27, 529 


236, 500 
244, 055 
275, 359 


$36, 756 


12, 379 
13, 032 
31, 406 
580, 532 
208, 404 
158, 861 
420, 752 


253, 252 
246, 865 


41, 617 


Southern ing: N A 527 
Douglas fir.. ad 263 
Cedar.. Er: E 154 
Other softwoods 20, 781 
Railroad ties: 
Hardwood 
Softwood = 192, 239 108, 096 | 
Creosoted or otherwise |.. 380, 582 571, 989 | 
preserved. | 
Piling... 476, 932 112, 080 
Poles (tele; 28, 859 | 120, 594 | 
and electric light). 
Firewood and other un- 
manufactured wood. 


Total unmanufac- 
tured wood. 
Sawed timber; 
Southern pine-_....... 


398, 293 | 


141, 241 | 127, 133 | 


950, 685 
46, 236 
489, 133 | 


21,011 | 897,870 


1, 532, 973 2, 003, 856 


34, 138 
50, 021 


ato 
20, 752 
53, 059 
8, 668 


Douglas fir. 
Cedar... 
Other softwoods 
Hardwoods..__-.. 
Southern pine, creo- 
soted or otherwise 
preserved. 
Other sawed timber. 
Boards, planks, and | 
seantlings, softwood: 
Cypress. et eae 
Dougias fir (rough). 
Douglas fir (dressed) _- 
Southern pine (rough) - 
Southern pine(dressed)|__ 
White, western, and 
sugar pine. 
Cedar. ....- 
Redwood. 


38, 860 
15, 634 


15, 639 


4,955 
13, 048 
1, 032 
25, 384 
8, 082 
6,745 


258, 574 
238, 846 

39, 868 
919, 296 
209, 177 
315, 629 


2,001 88, 308 

1, 008 63, 373 

3,218 | 128, 557 6, 150 

14, 996 336, 493 22, 407 
308 10, 542 121 


2, 700 1, 891 
"108, 575 | 113, 377 


3, 818 
24, 504 
2, 229 
30, 660 
8, 718 
10, 056 


1,465 
1, 268 


Hemlock 

Small, soft, dimension 
stock. 

Other softwoods 


99,277 
6, $30, 909 | 


Total softwoods......)-.... 106, 578 3, 431, s 


Boards, planks, and 


scantlings, hardwood: = 
1, 602 
, beech, | 5, 882 | 
is 


124, 137 | 
342, 922 


370, 639 
"793, 990 


179, 572 
594, 132 


417, 519 
165, 915 
881, 804 
122, 078 


120, 233 
2, 724, 557 
499, 360 
908, 600 
385, 909 
15, 555 

77, 874 


12, 479 
maple. 
Chestnut.....-......-. 
Cottonwood... 
Gum, red and sap-.... 
Gum, and 
black. 
ee eee | ae + ae 
Oak...- wt 
Poplar-..- 
Walnut.. 
Mahogany... SN BGE 
Wagon oak planks-.---]--—. 
Small hardwood di- | 
mension stock. 
Other hardwoods_...--|....- 


7.818 
2, 905 
17, 509 
2, 836 


1,514 
47, 835 
11, 026 


6, 431 


tupelo 


392, 846 
701, 661 
254, 114 
27, 472 
30, 172 
558, 737 


11, 072 | 682, 639 


6, 830,969 | 131,795 | 7,775, 747 


105, 578 | 


75, 124 75, 651 
72, 324 38, 459 


172, 990 02, 6 265, 283 


| Board feet_\1, 261, 374 
| Thousand 10, 975 
feet. 
BUNGIE. scnccaccusdecuete | ae G03 


1, 642, 563 


61, 244 | 


Total sawmill prod- | 10, 170, 193 | 111, 762, 361 


ucts. 


Manufactures of wood 5| | 8, 778, 781 

Total 
wood and 
factures. 


exports of „--- 122, 544, 998 


manu- 


fr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me for the purpose of suggesting the absence of a quorum? 
Mr. NYE. I will yield for that purpose. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fess 
Ashurst Fletcher 
Baird Frazier 
Barkley George 
Bingham Glass 
Black Glenn 
Blaine Goff 
Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Greene 
Bratton Grundy 
Brock Hale 
Brookhart Harris 
Broussard Harrison 
Capper Hastings 
Caraway Hatfield 
Connally Hawes 
Copeland Hayden 
Couzens Hebert 
Cutting Heflin 
Dale Howell 
Deneen Johnson Sheppard 
Dill Jones Shortridge 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-seven 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, in a report of the Bureau of Cor- 
porations of the Department of Commerce published in 1913-14 
there is presented an exhaustive study of the ownership of for- 
est land in the United States. 

It is desirable at this juncture to refer at some length to that 
report, because of its acknowledgment by the United States 
Forest Service as a document of merit upon this issue. It is 
the only official detailed report upon the subject issued by any 
department of the Federal Government, and was regarded by 
the Forest Service as late as 1920 as still reliable. 

This report showed that ownership of timber in the West 
was marked by a steady tendency toward concentration in a 
few hands, this concentration of timber ownership being paral- 
leled, although to a somewhat less degree, by similar tendencies 
in the logging industry. As a result, the manufacturer who is 
dependent upon the log market for raw materials has gradually 
become more and more dependent upon the mercy of the tim- 
ber owner and the logger. The continuance of this concentrated 
ownership is also borne out by the report on Senate Resolution 
311 of the United States Forest Service, published in 1920. 

Quoting from the report of the Bureau of Corporations: 

If, in addition, the ownership of this natural resource be further 


concentrated in comparatively few hands, the opportunity for the 
control and raising of prices will be immensely increased. 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
‘Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 


Senators have 


The truth of this statement has been amply illustrated in the 
case of the log-buying lumber manufacturer, whether he oper- 
ates a shingle mill or a saw mill; and it is not surprising if at 
times he finds it difficult to make a profit. 

At that point I wish to remark that the fight of the American 
mill owner is not with the Canadian mill people. It is not with 
Canadian competition or with Russian competition. Their dif- 
ferences and their difficulties are wholly and alone with the 
owners of the great tracts of remaining timber here in the 
United States; and, tariff or no tariff, that will remain the 
difficulty of the mills of the United States. Their fight is with 
the owners of the timber resources. The mills that are manu- 
facturing from their own resources—there are not many of 
those remaining—but those that are manufacturing from their 
own timber resources and stumpuge are, as a general thing, 
shown to be highly prosperous, while the only ones who are 
showing need for help, who are showing anything at all re- 
sembling an emergency or need for governmental aid, are those 
who are depending almost entirely for their supply of the raw 
material upon the comparatively few individuals who own to- 
day the limited remaining resources of timber in the United 
States. 

Any advance in the price of the manufactured products, namely, 
lumber and shingles, is almost immediately reflected in in- 
creased log prices, and ultimately in enhanced timber values. 
His distances from market, and the necessity of competing 
with all other producing regions, strictly limit the price he can 
obtain for his product. On the other hand, he finds himself 
confronted with log prices which the history of the industry 
shows have tended continually to advance. Under such condi- 
tions, it is not surprising that large fortunes are seldom made 
in the manufacture of shingles or lumber where such manu- 
facture is divorced from timber ownership. 

On the other hand, as might be expected, continuously in- 
creasing timber values have produced vast fortunes for the 
large timber owners; and as the supply of available timber is 
concentrated into fewer hands it has been accompanied by a 
natural tendency toward the inflation of timber values. The 


1930 


record points that out and brings it out so clearly that it is not 
to be disputed. This tendency has been augmented by periodic 
and at times frantic efforts on the part of millmen or others to 
secure timber supplies, stimulating timber value inflation. 
Testimony submitted to the Ways and Means Committee in 
support of a tariff on lumber cited the investigation of the 
National City Co., of New York, in 1927, and intimated that it 
showed the lumber industry to be notoriously unprofitable. 
(Ways and Means Committee hearings, vol. 15, p. 9525.) The 
investigation of the National City Co., which preceded an at- 
tempt to consolidate 70 or 75 lumber mills, did not include any 
of the larger concerns, such as the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and others. What the National City 
. Co. actually did find in its investigation of the Douglas fir 
lumber industry was that the inflated level of timber values 
was one of the serious economic ills of the lumber industry. 
The exact quotation is as follows: 


If one is to judge of existing stumpage values in the Pacific North- 
west by what manufacturing and marketing has made the standing tree 
worth as lumber in the last three years, the conclusion is unavoidable 
that existing stumpage values are probably $2 too high. In other 
words, about 50 per cent of existing stumpage values represent a 
capitalization in future increases in lumber prices. 


In many cases, particularly in those of the large timber 
owners, these values represent huge accumulated book profits 
which the owners naturally wish to see converted into cash, 
and the way to convert it into cash is through a protective tariff 
in their behalf. The actual proof of this is the fact that the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. at this time, when we are told that the 
lumber industry is in bad shape, is building two of the largest 
lumber mills in the country in order more readily to convert its 
timber profits into cash. This is scarcely indicative of the 
Serious depression we are hearing and reading so much about 
these days. 

In view of all this, as might be expected, back of any agita- 
tion for a tariff is to be found the large timber owner, whether 
or not he appears in person. His natural cat’s-paw is the log- 
buying mill, whether it be a shingle mill or a sawmill. It is 


estimated that 70 per cent of the mills in the Puget Sound 
district either buy their logs on the open market or buy their 
timber from the large holders and do their own logging. 


Large 
numbers of these operators, finding profits wholly absent or too 
small, can be easily induced to run to Congress clamoring for a 
protective tariff in the unreasoning hope that it will solve their 
individual problem. Any careful study of the situation will, how- 
ever, show that it can not possibly solve their problem, and that 
a tariff on lumber or shingles will simply redound to the benefit 
of the large timber owner without in any way improving the 
status of those most openly and actively advocating it. 

It is this that brings about the extraordinary picture of Con- 
gress being asked to fortify inflated timber values and even 
still further to increase them through the instrumentality of 
the tariff. In other words, a small group of very large timber 
owners in the Pacific Northwest, nearly all of whom accumu- 
lated vast fortunes in the last 20 or 25 years, and who have 
come to possess a growing monopoly of the timber supply, seek 
to place upon the American people an annual tax that will run 
very much in excess of $100,000,000 in order that they may still 
further increase their already large profits. 

In the report of the Bureau of Corporations already referred 
to it is pointed out that in 1910 the three largest timber owners 
on the Pacific coast—the Weyerhaeuser companies, the North- 
ern Pacific Railway, and the Southern Pacific Railway—owned 
a total of 237,500,000,000 feet of standing timber, or 11 per cent 
of the entire privately owned standing timber of the United 
States, and that two of these owners actually owned one-fifth 
of the total timber in the West. The ratio of this ownership 
has tended to increase as other private timber has been cut; 
and the accompanying timber-ownership map will show to what 
an extent it has grown in the State of Washington. 

Mr, President, at this point I desire to make reference to the 
large map which hangs on the back wall of the Chamber, show- 
ing in a wonderful manner the ownership of the remaining 
resources of timber in the Pacific Northwest States. I am not 
going to dwell at any length upon a discussion of what that 
map shows, because it is quite explanatory in itself. Any 
Senator who is interested in ascertaining and in knowing just 
what the situation is with relation to ownership will find that 
map a most interesting and educative one. The map is the 
preparation of Porteous & Co., accepted authorities in their 
line, and has been made as a consequence of an intensive study 
of land records in every county of the States which are in- 
volved—California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and western 
Montana. 
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Here, Mr. President, in this area the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
and its subsidiaries own more than 37 per cent of the remain- 
ing privately owned timber. 

It should also be borne in mind that in the case of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. only the directly owned subsidiary corpora- 
tions were included and that the inclusion of affiliated corpora- 
tions would greatly swell the total. In Washington it would 
probably range from 47 to 50 per cent. 

The Bureau of Corporations places the ownership of these 
affiliated’ companies at 291,700,000,000 feet (p. 102, Vol. I), 
or over 10 percent of all standing timber in the United States, 
both public and private, at the time of the report. In Idaho 
the Weyerhaeuser interests own or control more than 50 per 
cent of the Idaho white-pine standing timber. Ownership of 
other large holders in the West, such as the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Bloedel Donovan Co., and John W. Blodgett, swell this 
total considerably. 

The Bureau of Corporations report further shows that the 
great bulk of the timber now owned by the Weyerhaeuser and 
other west coast interests passed from Government to private 
hands through enormous grants by the Federal Government to 
railroads, canal companies, and others, direct sales in unlimited 
quantities at $1.25 per acre, and certain public land laws which 
permitted the assembling of great tracts of land in spite of the 
legal safeguards provided. 

Mr. President, I should like to go back and refer at consider- 
able length to that history which I made a part of the record 
during our controversy on shingles, which showed the shameful 
record, the shameful trail of corruption which had been fol- 
lowed in winning possession of these properties in the hands of 
those who to-day, under such a duty as is proposed here, will 
be the sole, lone beneficiaries. 

During the 40-year interval when change of ownership from 
public to private hands was in progress—1870-1910—the value 
of standing timber increased from 1,000 per cent to 5,000 per 
cent. A specific tract originally sold for $24,000, later sold for 
$153,000 ; one originally sold for $23,000, later sold for $500,000; 
one originally sold for $25,000, later sold for $1,125,000. These 
examples are illustrative of the remarkable profits made by 
many individual holders. Yet here they are asking for more 
tariff in order that they may the more fully and the more com- 
pletely loot the American people through the sale of whatever 
remaining resources we have in the way of timber. 

Much of the southern pine timber which was originally sold 
for $1.25 per acre was in 1910 worth $60 per acre and large 
forests of Douglas fir which the Government gave away, or 
originally sold at a maximum of $2.50 per acre, were in 1910 
worth from $100 to $200 an acre. 

The concentration of ownership and the tremendous profit 
from standing timber still continues. 

It is easily apparent from the foregoing that the proposal to 
tax the American people for the benefit of these few timber 
owners is not only unfair but a matter of serious public import, 
and might easily become a matter of great public scandal. It 
ought to become that if we are to write those duties which 
are asked for, 

The farmer, who consumes 46 per cent of the annual lumber 
production, will be most heavily penalized. Under existing cir- 
cumstances, which are quite unlikely to change, any benefits 
which may accrue from the imposition of a tariff will be col- 
lected by the logger and timber owner, the ultimate consumer 
paying the tariff, the manufacturer collecting it for timber 
owner and logger. Add to this the fact that a tariff on lumber, 
shingles, and logs would be inimical to the conservation of our 
timber supply and the proposal becomes truly alarming. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., according to the report of the 
Bureau of Corporations of the Department of Commerce, pur- 
chased upwards of a million acres of timberland in Washington 
and Oregon from the Northern Pacific land grant some 20 years 
ago at the rate of $5 to $7 an acre, representing an investment 
of approximately $10,000,000. 

These same holdings to-day, including as they do nearly 100,- 
000,000,000 feet of standing timber which may be conservatively 
valued at $2 per thousand feet—although good fir stumpage is 
at present considered to be worth at least $3 per thousand feet— 
represent a total valuation of more than $200,000,000. This in- 
cludes only the Weyerhaeuser lands in Washington and Oregon, 
to say nothing of Idaho and Montana. 

The economic significance of this situation is important. 
The National City Co., in its report on the lumber industry, 
points out that the Weyerhaeuser interests are now liquidat- 
ing from 1,000,000,000 to 1,250,000,000 feet of standing timber 
annually and that this may be increased. Certainly the erection 
by the Weyerhaeuser interests at the present time of two of 
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the largest sawmills in the country points to the conclusion that 
liquidation is being substantially increased. 

This policy of converting timber profits into cash as rapidly 
as possible leads to overexpansion of production, with a con- 
sequent depressing effect on the entire lumber industry. I am 
wondering if it is not this fact which has contributed largely 
to the increasing exports on the part of our producers of timber 
and lumber products to foreign countries in more recent years. 
Other such operators as the Weyerhaeusers, who are not con- 
cerned primarily with manufacturing profits but rather in 
liquidating the huge profits represented in their-timber holdings, 
can carry on such a policy. 

Tariff on lumber would*haye the effect of stimulating this 
process of rapid liquidation on the part of the great timber 
owners, This policy is extremely detrimental to the lumber in- 
dustry as a whole and particularly to the log-buying mills of 
the Pacific coast region. 

A large interest with nearly 50 per cent of the available 
timber supply can perform a natural function by using this 
supply to perpetuate the life of existing mills, or it may ignore 
the requirements of these mills and liquidate its assets through 
its own plants. In any case a tariff would give it the advan- 
tage. In the case of sales to log-buying mills it would enable 
the timber owner to squeeze the log-buying mill owner by 
shutting off any possibilities of a Canadian supply of raw mate- 
rial. 

It is quite true, as has been contended, that changes in owner- 
ship have taken place since the publication of the report above 
referred to. The most notable of these changes was the loss by 
the Southern Pacific Railroad through court decision, in 1916, 
of its timberland in Oregon—known as the Oregon & California 
grant. This, of course, very materially decreased the holdings 
of the Southern Pacific. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. since the report was issued 
in 1914 has sold some 6,000,000,000 feet to the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. Cutting of timber also has been in progress all over the 
country, and the figures of the report of 1913-14 are no longer 
correct so far as exact figures are concerned. 

But they do afford as nearly accurate a picture as is avail- 
able of the present ownership and the present holdings of our 
remaining resources of timber in the United States. 

I ask at this point to have inserted in the Record extracts 


from the report of the Bureau of Corporations, Department of 
Commerce, on the concentration of timber ownership. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF BUREAU OF CORPORATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE, ON CONCENTRATION OF TIMBER OWNERSHIP * 
* * > . s >. . 

The foremost facts shown are: 

(1) The concentration of a dominating control of our standing timber 
in a comparatively few enormous holdings, steadily tending toward a 
central control of the lumber industry. 

(2) Vast speculative purchase and holding of timberland far in ad- 
vance of any use thereof. 

(3) An enormous increase in the value of this diminishing natural 
resource, with great profits to its owners. This value, by the very 
nature of standing timber, the holder neither created nor substantially 
enhances. 

. . . * . > = 

From Government to private ownership: Only 40 years ago at least 
three-fourths of the timber now standing was (it is estimated) publicly 
owned. Now about four-fifths of it is privately owned. The great bulk 
of it passed from Government to private hands through (a) enormous 
railroad, canal, and wagon-road grants by the Federal Government ; 
(b) direct Government sales In unlimited quantities at $1.25 an acre; 
(¢) certain public land laws, great tracts being assembled in spite of the 
legal requirements for small holdings. 

. s s > . * > 

During this interval, and chiefly in the latter half thereof, the value 
of standing timber has increased tenfold, twentyfold, and even fiftyfold, 
according to local conditions. The present annual growth is only about 
one-third of the present annual cut. Replacement by new growth is 
very slow. 

Examples of the increase during this interval are: From $5 to $30 an 
acre, $7 to $40, $20 to $150, $1 to $13, $4 to $140, $1 to $50. Specific 
tracts have been sold first for $24,000, and later for $153,000; $10,000, 
and later $124,000; $240,000, and later $2,500,000; $23,000, and later 
$500,000 ; $25,000, and later $1,125,000. These examples illustrate the 
remarkable profit made by certain individual holders. 

What did the Government get for the timber? Of the southern pine 
sold for $1.25 an acre, much is now worth $60 an acre. Large amounts 
of Douglas fir in western Washington and Oregon, which the Govern- 
ment gave away or sold at $2.50 an acre, now range from $100 to $200 


1'The Lumber Industry, pt. 1, Bureau of Corporations, Department of 
Commerce, Feb. 13, 1911. 
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an acre. The great redwood belt in California was alienated on similar 
terms, and some of it is now worth hundreds of dollars an acre. Prac- 
tically none of the great forests in the public-land States was sold by 
the Government for more than $2.50 an acre. The great increase of 


value gives grave importance to the concentration of ownership. 
. > . > . s . 


Concentration of timber ownership: Three vast holdings alone, the 
greatest in the country, those of the Southern Pacific Co., the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., and the Northern Pacific Railway Co. (including 
their subsidiary companies), together have 238,000,000,000 feet, or 
nearly 11 per cent of all our privately owned timber, * è * With 
the five next largest they have over 15 per cent of the total privately 
owned timber. 

. 2 . . » * » 

The Pacific Northwest: Five-elevenths of the country’s privately 
owned standing timber is in the Pacific Northwest—California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, and Montana—1i,013,000,000,000 feet. One-half of 
this is now owned by 37 holders; many of these are closely connected. 
The three largest holders (named above) alone haye nearly one-quarter. 
This section now furnishes only one-sixtli of the annual cut. Thus its 
timber is being largely held for the future, and the large owners there 
will then be the dominating influence in the industry. 

The Southern Pacific Co. holding is the greatest in the United 
States—106,000,000,000 feet. This is about 6 per cent of the private 
timber in the investigation area and 10 per cent of that in the Pacific 
Northwest. It is difficult to give an adequate. idea of its immensity. 
It stretches practically 680 miles along that railroad between Portland 
and Sacramento. The fastest train over this distance takes 31 hours. 
During all that time the traveler thereon is passing through lands a 
large proportion of which for 30 miles on each side belongs to the rail- 
road, and in almost the entire strip this corporation is the dominating 
owner of both timber and land. 

The second largest holder is the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. (including 
its subsidiary companies), with 96,000,000,000 feet. This does not 
include further very extensive timber interests of the Weyerhaeuser 
family and close associates. 

These two holdings would supply the 46,584 sawmills in the country 
for 434 years. They have one-eleventh of our total private timber. 

The third largest, the Northern Pacific Railway Co., has 36,000,000,000 
feet. 

These three holdings have enough standing timber to build an ordi- 
nary five or six room frame house for each of the 16,000,000 families 
in the United States in 1900. If sawed into lumber and placed in cars, 
their timber would load a train about 100,000 miles long. 

The holdings of the two railroad companies are Government grants, 
and 80 per cent of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. holding was bought 
from the Northern Pacific grant. Many other large holdings (here and 


in other regions) were mainly purchased from some land grant. 
> . . > . * . 


Effect of concentration: Such concentration in standing timber, if 
permitted to continue and increase, makes probable a final central con- 
trol of the whole lumber industry. A few strong interests, ultimately 
holding the bulk of the timber, can set the price of timber and its prod- 
ucts. The manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
recently said to lumbermen on the Pacific coast: 

“The day of cheap lumber is passing and soon will be gone, but the 
men who make the money will be those who own timber and can hold 
it until the supply in other parts of the country is gone. Then they 
ean ask and get their own price.” 

. = > * . . . 

Policy of great holders: The largest holders are cutting little of their 
timber. They thus reserve to themselves those incalculable profits 
which are still to accrue with the growth of the country, the diminish- 
ing of timber supply, and the further concentration and control thereof. 
Many of the very men who are protesting against conservation and the 
national forest system because of the “tying up” of natural resources 
are themselves deliberately tying them up far more effectively for 
private gain. 

The fact that mature timber is thus withheld from use is clear evi- 
dence that great additional profits are expected to accrue through 


further increase in value, 
* * * > > * a 


The future: These are the facts of the lumber business in its most 
important feature, the natural supply. The paramount consideration 
remains still to be stated. There are many great combinations in other 
industries whose formation is complete. In the lumber industry, on 
the other hand, the bureau finds now in the making a combination 
caused, fundamentally, by a long-standing public policy. The concen- 
tration already existing is sufficiently impressive. Still more impressive 
are the possibilities for the future. In the last 40 years concentration 
has so proceeded that 195 holders, many interrelated, now have prac- 
tically one-half of the privately owned timber in the investigation area 
(which contains 80 per cent of the whole). This formidable process of 
concentration, in timber and in land, certainly involves grave future 
possibilities of- impregnable monopolistic conditions, whose far-reaching 
consequence to society it is now difficult to anticipate fully or to over- 


estimate, 
s o e a . * ~ 
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Timber holdings of the Southern Pacific, Weyerhaeuser Timber, and 
Northern Pacifice Cos. 


(In billions of board feet; thus, 105.6=105,600,000,000 board feet) 


Northern 


Pacific ! Total 


3 As given in this and other tables the figures for this holding exclude something 
less than a billion feet owned in Texas and Louisiana. 

2 Holds about 37,000 acres in Minnesota in the name of Northwestern Improvement 
Co., but the small amount of timber on this land is not included in the table. 

? Includes the timber in Washoe County, Nev., mentioned on p. 97. 


Source: Department of Commerce Burean of Corporations’ report on 
Lumber Industry, pt. 1, p. 99, Jan, 20, 1913. 


The following table shows the total amount of standing timber in each 
of the five States of the Pacific Northwest: 
Total standing timber in the Pacific Northwest 
(In billions of board feet; thus, 1,512.9=1,512,900,000,000 board feet) 


Privately] National 


State Total 


Pacific Northwest.. 


unreserved public land, Indian 


1 Includes national parks, military reservations, 
i (See p. 67.) Bureau of Cor- 


reservations, and timberland owned by the States. 
porations’ Report. Vol. I, p. 66 

The companies with which Mr. Weyerhaeuser or some of his associates 
are identified make an important list of connected interests, which can 
be discussed best by groups as follows: 1. The Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. 2. Group A, consisting of other companies in which Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser is interested, 3. Group B, consisting of companies, other than 
those in A, in which one or more stockholders of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. are interested. 4. Group C, consisting of companies, other 
than those in A and B and the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., in which 
one or more associates of Mr. Weyerhaeuser in the companies of Group 
A are interested. The amount of timber owned by these groups, so far 
as they are known, is shown below in billions of board feet. (Bureau of 
Corporations’ Report, Vol. I, p. 101.) 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
Group A 


The above table does not include any of the great railroad holdings, 


Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, is that the report of 19107 

Mr. NYE. That is the report of 1913-14. 

Mr. STEIWER. The same report that is incorporated in the 
agricultural report of 1920 in response to a Senate resolution? 

Mr. NYE. I am advised that it is. 

Substantially in confirmation of the report of the Bureau of 
Corporations of the Department of Commerce is the following 
statement of Porteous & Co., forest engineers of Seattle, Wash., 
not in 1910 or 1913 and 1914 but dated January 18, 1930, a 
matter of only a month or so ago. This report was addressed 
to me by Mr. Norman Porteous, and I ask that his report, 
showing this timberland ownership, and his letter to me may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 18, 1930. 
Hon. GERALD P. NYE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I am attaching hereto statements showing ownership 
of timber In the Northwestern States—Montana, Idaho, Washington, the 
fir and pine areas of Oregon, and the redwood and pine areas of Cali- 
fornia. 
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From these statements it will be seen that two companies own 64 
per cent of the timber in Montana, 11 companies own 71 per cent of 
the timber in Idaho, 1 company owns 37 per cent of the timber in 
western Washington, and this company, with 7 others, owns 69 per cent 
of the same area. In the pine area of Oregon 14 companies own 41 
per cent, and in the fir area of Oregon there is no dominating owner- 
ship such as is found in western Washington; however, 7 companies 
own 20 per cent of the area. In the California pine region 2 large 
owners have 39 per cent of the area, and in the redwood region 17 
owners have 55 per cent. The above percentages are based on pri- 
vately owned and State timberlands. 

In the fir areas of Washington and Oregon and the redwood area of 
California the substantial size of logging operations necessary to log 
the timber, the long rail haul, the necessity of constructing extensive 
and costly logging railroads, and other factors make it impractical for 
individual owners to operate on small scattering tracts of timber. 
Therefore in cases where ownership does not consist of a solid block, 
for example, alternate sections of remaining timber being held by indi- 
viduals and the State, the control of the entire area is practically 
assured the large individual owner. Thus it will be seen that from a 
logging viewpoint concentration is even greater than the ownership 
figures indicate. 

Very truly yours, Portsous & CO., 
By NORMAN PORTEOUS. 


Washington—Douglas fir region—Percentage of timberland 
ownership 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. and associated interests. 

Milwaukee Land C 


Western 


Northern Pacific Ry. 

Mason County Logging Co. and associated interests- 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. 

Scattered ownership and State lands 


For the most part the small owners and State lands are intermixed 
with the larger timber holders, the greater portion being intermixed 
with the Weyerhaeuser ownership. 

Because of the substantial size of operation necessary to log timber 
in the interior of Washington, the long rail haul, the necessity of con- 
structing extensive privately owned logging railroads, and other factors, 
it is not practical for individual owners to operate on small and scat- 
tered tracts of timber. Therefore, in cases where ownership does not 
consist of a solid block, but, for example, of alternate sections, the re- 
maining timber being held by large owners, the control of the entire 
area is practically assured the large owmers and operators. 

This information is taken from the records of the county assessors, 
which has been revised annually since 1919, the above figures being 
correct to March 1, 1929. Substantiating data for the percentage of 
ownership is on file in our offices in Seattle. 


State of Idaho—White pine and mired timber—Percentage of timberland 
ownership 


Potlatch Lumber Co. 
Clearwater Timber Co--~~-.. 
Boise-Payette Lumber Co- ~~~ 
Edward Rutledge Lumber Co-- 


Bonners Ferry Lamber Co-ed iaaa naai 
Total of companies affiliated with Weyerhaeuser 


Northern Pacific R: 
Milwaukee Land Co. (Chicago, Milwaukee Ry) ~~ 
McGoldrick Lumber C 
Blackwell Lumber Co___ 
Coeur d'Alene Mill Co.. 
Diamond Match Co 
Scattering small holders and State lands J 
Norm.—The aboye figures indicate that the Weyerhaeuser affiliated 
companies, the Milwaukee Land Co., and the Northern Pacific Railroad 
actually own 64 per cent of the privately or State owned timber lands of 
Idaho. If the small redone and State lands which are intermixed 
with these larger holdings are included, the percentage of control of the 
timber of Idaho by these companies would be greatly increased. 
This timber information was taken from the records in_the offices of 
the county assessors in 1925 and was revised in 1929. Substantiating 
data for the per cent of ownership are on file in our offices in Seattle. 


State of Montana—Mized timbers—Percentage of timberland ownership 


Anaconda Couper Mining Co. 
Northern Pacific Ry. 

Somers Lumber Co. (Great Northern Ry.)- 
Libby Lumber Co. 

Clark Montana Realty CO... -=== 
State Lumber C 


Polleys Lumber Co- 
Mann Lumber Co. 
Scattering, small owners and State lands 


Nore.—tThe above figures indicate that the Anaconda Copper Co., the 
Northern Pacific Ry., and the Great Northern Ry. actually own 73 
yer cent of the privately or State owned timberlands of Montana. 
f the small ownerships and State lands which are intermixed with 
these larger holdings are included, the percentage of control of the tim- 
ber of Montana by these companies would be greatly increased. This 
timber information was taken from the records in_ the offices of the 
county assessors in 1925 and was revised in 1929. Substantiating data 
for the per cent of ownership is on file in our offices in Seattle, 


ABTA 


Oregon Douglas fir region, percentage of timberland ownership 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co 
Booth Kelly 

Coos Bay Lumber Co. 

Wright Blodgett Co- 
Hammond Lumber Co.. 

Flora Log Co 

Neenah Oregon Land Co. 
Clark & Wilson 

Roach Timber Co--~- 
Whitney 

A. F. Pillsbury. 

Porter Bros 

Drew Lumber 

Oregon American Lumber Co.. 
Pacific Spruce Lumber Co 
Hammond Tillamook Lumber Co. 
Carl Howe Timber Co 
Continental Lumber Co. 
Dollar Portland 

Wood Lumber Co. 


Tillamook Timber Log Co- 
Robert B. Haney 

Oregon and California land grant (owned by Federal Government). 3 
Scattering, small owners and State lands___-___.__.__-_____--_-__ 2 


Nore.—This timber information was taken from the records in the 
offices of the county assessors in 1925 and was revised in 1929. Sub- 
amd data for the per cent of ownership is on file in our offices in 

eattle, 
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Oregon pine area percentage of timberland ownership 


ge a Sg a Ry ee ee at 1 
Eastern Oregon Land Co 
Bowman Hicks Lumber Co. 
Mount Emily Lumber Co. 
Brooks, Scanlon 

Johnson & Gilchrist._-_ 
Shevlin Hixson 

L. W. Hill 

Oregon Land & Livestock.. 
Oregon Lumber Co. 

Kunzua Timber Co 

Owen Oregon Land Co. 
Rouge River Co 

Wallowa Timber Co 

Hewitt Land Co... 
Peninsula Lumber Co. 

Hills Investment Co 
Eastern Oregon Lumber Co.. 
Security Savings & Trust Co.. 
Schroder Lumber Co 

Butte Falls Lumber Co_--- 
A. Washburn & Co 

Fremont Land Co 


to totoho mM neecko 


to 
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Nore.—This timber information was taken from the records in the 
offices of the county assessors in 1925 and was revised in 1929. Sub- 
eraa craca data for the per cent of ownership is on file in onr offices in 
Seattle., 


California redwood counties, percentage of timberland ownership 


Sage Land & Improvement Co 
Hammond Lumber Co. 

Union Lumber Co... 

Lagoon Lumber Co.. 

Albion Lumber Co.. 

James D. Lacey... 

Wheeler Lumber Co 


Del Norte Lumber Co... 

Hobbs Wall Lumber Co____-.-.___-_-. 
C. & O. Lumber Co 

Northern Redwood Lumber Co 
Mendocino Lumber Co 

Caspar Lumber Co 

Merryman Fruit & Lumber Co 
Pacific Lumber Co 

McKay & Co 

Southern Humboldt Lumber Co 
Nortly Coast Development Co.. 
Standish & Hickey.. 

American Redwood C 
Scattering, small owners and 


Nore.—This timber information was taken from the records in the 
offices of the county assessors in 1925 and was revised In 1929. Sub- 
een aring data for the per cent of ownership is on file in our offices in 
Seattle, 


California pine area percentage of timberland ownership 


Red River Lumber Co. (T. B. Walker) 
Central Pacific Land Co, (Southern Pacific Co.)--- 
Diamond Match Co 

McCloud River Lumber Co.. 

Weed Lumber Ci 

Pickering Land & Timber C 

Charles F. Ruggles 

Michigan, California Lumber Co 
Fruit Growers’ Supply -=-= =-= 
Curtis Collins & Holbrook_.._-_-_ 
Standard Lumber Co..-..-.---.. 
Wolf Creek ‘Timber Co 

Western Realty Co_.---..-~ 

Davis, Johnson Lumber Co.. 
Weyerhaeuser Realty Co 

California Door Co_------_ 
Truckee Lumber Co 
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Hutchison Lumber Co 
Miami Corporation 
Scattering, small owners and State lands 


Nore. —The Red River Lumber Co. (T. B. Walker) and the Southern 
Pacific Co. own 42 per cent of the pine area of California. 

This timber information was taken from the records in the offices of 
the county assessors in 1925 and was revised in 1929. Substantiating 
data for the per cent of ownership is on file in our offices in Seattle, 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I might add that examination of 
the tables Mr. Porteus has submitted helps to clarify the mean- 
ing of the large map which hangs upon the wall of the Senate 
Chamber to-day. 

Perhaps I did not hear this morning, but I have been antici- 
pating, from a study of the briefs and the propaganda which 
proponents of a lumber tariff have offered, a thorough showing 
of how transportation costs are throwing a terrible disadvantage 
upon our American producers of lumber and timber, and how a 
disadvantage is accruing to the Canadian producers. 

TRANSPORTATION COSTS 

Two-thirds of the lumber used annually by the American 
people is consumed in the Central and Eastern States. Since 
these sections have largely exhausted their own forests and 
become dependent upon the timber remaining in the far South 
and the far West, the cost of lumber transportation has reached 
large proportions and has become a dominant factor in the 
prices paid by users of forest products. Transportation cost is 
indeed a more accurate index of the extent of timber depletion 
than the quantity of stumpage remaining on American soil. 

Thirty-four per cent of lumber manufactured in 1920 was 
cut in the far South, and over 31 per cent on the Pacific coast. 
The average carload was hauled 485 miles. The history of 
lumber manufacture in the United States has been one of suc- 
eessiye migrations into fresh fields of virgin timber, each 
shift leaying the main sawmilling industry farther removed 
from the principal consumers of its product. 

USE OF LUMBER 


The total annual drain upon our lumber supply is equivalent 
to about 60,000,000,000 board feet, of which 53,000,000,000 are 
utilized and 7,000,000,000 destroyed by fire, insects, and disease. 
Data at present available tends to indicate that the remaining 
saw timber of softwood species is disappearing approximately 
eight and one-half times as fast as new growth is replacing it. 
The stand of timber in the United States has already become 
too small to support the present consumption of forest products, 
and its depletion is steadily continuing. It is fruitless to at- 
tempt any estimate of the amount of wood which will be needed 
by the United States in the future. The industrial and social 
development of the United States have led to a consumption 
of forest products with a rapidity unparalleled in the history 
of any other nation, 

Ninety-eight per cent of our rural dwellings are made of wood, 
as are also approximately 80 per cent of the urban dwellings in 
the various States. An enormous amount of lumber for indus- 
trial purposes is required in connection with our railroads, 
mines, and manufactures. The industrial structure and living 
standards which we have developed can not be suddenly changed 
without widespread loss and injury. The rising cost of forest 
products has already compelled a curtailment of their use. Per 
capita consumption of lumber reached its peak at 516 board 
feet in 1906, and since then has fallen off 40 per cent. The de- 
creased consumption of lumber must not be regarded merely as 
reflecting. substitution of other materials, but in large part de- 
mands that have gone unsatisfied because of the high cost of this 
commodity. 

The following excerpt from The Knot-Hole, a publication of 
the retail lumber trade of Nebraska, illustrates these unsatisfied 
demands. I ask that it may be made a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

In driving 1,212 miles through eastern, western, and central Nebraska 
we observed 1,489 sets of buildings and observed the amount of repair 
which is urgently needed. Some of the results are indicated below: 

Farmsteads checked: 1,489, 109 of which buildings were not occupied. 

Houses: 44 must be rebuilt; 134 badly in need of remodeling; 101 in 
considerable need of repair, 

Barns: 102 must be rebuilt; 251 badly in need of remodeling; 85 in 
considerable need of repair. 

Poultry houses: 162 must be rebuilt; 193 badly in need of remodel- 
ing; 33 in considerable need of repair. 

Corneribs: 140 must be rebuilt; 176 badly in need of remodeling; 67 
in considerable need of repair. 

Garages: 18 must be rebuilt; 4 badly in need of remodeling; 4 in 
considerable need of repair. 

In other words, there were 461 buildings needing complete rebuilding, 
738 needing considerable remodeling, and 290 needing repair. I have 
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often been asked to estimate the amount of money required to put the 
farm buildings in condition where they were in 1920. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that 20 per cent of the total value of farm buildings in 
Nebraska would be required to put them in first-class repair, This sum 
of money would represent approximately $80,000,000. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, we are all hoping, we are all an- 
ticipating, at least we are all striving to afford that help which 
will enable American agriculture to get back on its feet, to get 
back into a position where it will occupy something of a degree 
of parity with other industries in the country. When we do 
afford the farmers that opportunity to get back on their feet, 
when we do afford them that advantage which will give them a 
return above the cost of production, what is going to be the first 
necessity they are going to try to supply? The first thing to 
which they will resort, the first thing they will endeavor to do 
will be to restore the decayed buildings, the decayed property 
which has stood upon the farm during the last 10 or 15 years 
wanting for repairs, but waiting for repairs because the owner 
has not been able to afford at the exorbitant prices for which 
building materials were selling. Because of those exorbitant 
prices and because of the poor return he was getting for his 
product he has been unable to keep up with the needed repairs. 
So the first thing the farmer will want to do when he comes into 
his own is to bring the old homestead back to that state which 
once it occupied, to make it a real home, to preserve it, to make 
it all that it can be made through improvements. Then if that 
time is coming, and if we sincerely want it to come, what we 
are doing now is to write a higher bill of expense for the 
American farmer when he does come to that hour when he can 
make these improvements which are so essential. 

The article which I have just asked to have incorporated in 
the Recorp, taken from the Nebraska publication referred to, 
discloses that there were 461 buildings needing complete re- 
building, 788 needing considerable remodeling, and 290 needing 
repair. It is conservatively estimated that 20 per cent of the 
total value of farm buildings in Nebraska would be required to 
put them in first-class repair. This sum of money would rep- 
resent approximately $80,000,000, Then through such tariff 
provisions as we are asked to write here now we will write a 
still greater bill of expense beyond the $80,000,000 for the 
Nebraska farmer when he is prepared to go along with these 
improvements which are so essential. 

At the rate at which the visible timber supply of the country 
is being reduced, it is evident that restrictions in the use of wood 
will be forced upon the American people far beyond the possi- 
bility of substitutes or economies, We face a very serious situa- 
tion, with far-reaching effects upon American industry, upon 
agriculture, and upon standards of living. 

In addition to the consumption drain upon our forests, 
however, there is the terrific drain due to forest fires and 
insects and disease, ravages so disastrous as to merit ex- 
tensive treatment at a later date. We are appropriating here 
year after year great sums of money to ward against these 
fires and against these insects and against the diseases which 
are taking our forests, to the end that we might preserve them 
for a time when they will be of much greater utility to us than 
they are to-day. 

It seems to me that about the most dangerous forest menace 
with which the Congress is faced to-day is this menace brought 
here by yirture of an amendment proposing a duty upon this 
product which will levy such a heavy additional burden and 
expense upon the American people who are going to be in des- 
perate need for this product as quickly as they can come into 
their own. 

REFORESTATION 


It is said that the 


We talk a great deal about reforestation. 
one way to help reforestation, the one way quickly to bring 
about reforestation, is to raise the tariff, to afford a tariff on 


timber and on lumber. I should like to have, anyone point out 
to me how much reforestation was accomplished at the time 
when there was a duty on lumber in the United States. It 
had no noticeable effect then and it would have no noticeable 
effect now. Reforestation is by no means dependent upon the 
program of high tariff rates, 

Viewing the United States as a whole, timber owners regard 
the growing of timber as an impracticable undertaking. The 
length of time required to produce merchantable stumpage, the 
uncertain burden of forest taxation, and the hazard of loss from 
fire, all influence the unfayorable attitude of landowners toward 
reforestation. 

A serious, indeed an almost unsurmountable, handicap to the 
growing of timber is the burdensome effect of annual property 
taxes imposed by 45 States in the Union—Oregon, California, 
and Idaho alone being exceptions. A tax imposed on growing 
forests which yield no income for 30 or 40 years is equivalent 


to the taxation of farm land with its growing crops 30 or 40 
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times between seeding and harvest: Such taxes consume a 
large part of the possible returns, and, unless extremely mod- 
erate, may debar the investment of funds in such enterprises, 

In its investigation the McNary committee on reforestation 
discovered a great diversity in the current system of taxation 
of both merchantable timber and cut-over land in the United 
States. In not a few instances, said the committee, the prevail- 
ing taxation of all forest properties is so light as to create no 
problem in connection with reforestation. In other regions the 
very exhaustion of merchantable timber has resulted in taxes 
upon cut-over land so heavy as largely to preclude private 
timber growing. In many other. instances, more typical of the 
general situation, the prevailing tax on cut-over and second- 
growth lands does not preclude commercial reforestation, but 
the tendency of real estate taxes to increase and the uncertainty 
as to how heavy the burden may become by the time a mer- 
chantable crop of timber is grown deter landowners from en- 
gaging in this business. By and large, the uncertainties in 
respect to taxation constitute a serious handicap upon reforesta- 
tion, comparable to the hazard of loss from forest fires. , 

Although many attempts haye been made by the States to 
revise their tax Jaws so as to encourage the growing of timber, 
and although a large number of legislative enactments have 
sought to accomplish it by tax rebates, bounties, or exemptions 
in favor of land utilized for forest growth, the results of these 
efforts, says the committee, have been extremely meager. AS a 
phase of the timber-supply problem, concludes the committee, 
it can only be pointed out that reform in forest taxation is 
essential to adequate reforestation in the United States, com- 
parable in importance to the protection of forest lands from 
fire; but that little tangible progress has thus far been made. 

So, Mr. President, in terms of the report of the committee of 
which the distinguished Senator from Oregon was chairman, it 
is not a matter of tariff at all. 

The exhaustion of the virgin forests in the United States has 
already progressed so far as seriously to enhance the cost of 
lumber and to curtail its use, and this condition must be ex- 

to become more acute. As the timber standing on 
American soil becomes more and more depleted there is no for- 
eign source to which the United States can turn with any cer- 
tainty either of obtaining adequate supplies or of securing them 
at a reasonable cost. Surprisingly enough, Mr. President, in 
light of the presentation of the Senator from Oregon, is this 
striking statement taken from the report filed by his committee: 


The present exports of forest products approximately offset the im- 
ports, 


And although this was the ratio which did obtain at the time 
the Senator made his report, to-day exports are practically 
twice as great as imports. Continuing, the Senator’s report 
says: 

The imports of forest-grown materials from Canada and Mexico may 
increase to some extent. But there are no accessible areas of timber 
in the world, particularly of softwoods, which constitute two-thirds of 
the American consumption, which are adequate to supply the require- 
ments of the United States in addition to the other demands made 
upon them. Furthermore, extensive importations of lumber from abroad, 
in the face of still higher transportation charges and keen world-wide 
competition, would be reflected in price levels to American consumers 
much higher than those now prevailing. 


Strikingly indicative of the ability of the Senator from 
Oregon as a prophet, as revealed by his report, is the fact that 
to-day the United States is importing lumber from Russia to a 
small extent at a price to the consumer on the Atlantic seaboard 
of $38.74 per thousand feet as against a domestic price of 
approximately $25 per thousand feet. 

DEPLETION 


In the report of the Secretary of Agriculture on Senate Reso- 
lution 311, dated June 11, 1920, an accompanying letter of 
transmittal states: 


Three-fifths of the original timber of the United States is gone, and 
we are using timber four times as fast as we are growing it. ‘The for- 
ests remaining are so localized as to greatly reduce their national 
utility. The bulk of the population and manufacturing industries of 
the United States are dependent upon distant supplies of timber as the 
resuit of depletion of the principal forest areas east of the Great 
Plains. The virgin forests of the United States covered 822,000,000 
acres. They are now shrunk to one-sixth of that area. 


At the present rate of consumption, loss by fire and insects, 
our present merchantable forest areas will be depleted in ap- 
proximately 60 years. One of the most serious aspects of a duty 
upon logs is the effect which such a duty would have upon the 
future timber supply of the tidewater mills in the Puget Sound 
region, dependent as they are, because of the approaching de- 
cline of domestic log production in that region, to an increasing 
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extent upon imported logs. The area affected has concentrated 
therein the greatest lumber manufacturing industry in the his- 
tory of the United States, and it is vitally important to the 
State of Washington that these mills be operated to the fullest 
possible extent. So tremendous have been the inroads into 
Washington forests that timber depletion has already become a 
pressing issue. 

The cost of planting and seeding a forest and protection from 
fire in western Washington will impose a burden far beyond 
that which would be imposed in almost any other section of the 
United States where reforestation is practicable. Under these 
circumstances, it would seem unfortunate to prevent the im- 
portation of Canadian logs. Although Washington imports logs 
from British Columbia, it at the same time carries on an ex- 
tensive export trade. Comparing the year 1927 with the year 
1922, it is found that while imports increased during this 
period approximately 63 per cent, exports increased 303 per 
cent. These exports go primarily to Japan, Australia, and even 
to British Columbia. From these figures it is evident that if 
exports of logs continue to increase in the same ratio as during 
the period 1922-1927 Washington forests will be depleted and 
Washington mills will be forced to depend to an increasing ex- 
tent on imports. It seems inconceivable that we should con- 
tinue to ship out of the country great quantities of an essential 
and limited raw material and discourage the partial replenish- 
ment of it by placing a duty on the imports of the same com- 
modity. 

From the report of the Senate Select Committee on Reforesta- 
tion, already referred to, are taken the following pertinent facts 
as to the problem of depletion. 

The committee made a nation-wide survey of the situation 
as to timber supply and reforestation, holding 24 hearings in 
16 States and the District of Columbia. 


NORTHEASTERN STATES 


The northeastern section of the United States (from Maine 
to Maryland), says the report, has traveled farthest in the gen- 
eral cycle of timber depletion, dependence upon outside sources 
for wood, the rising cost of forest products, the value of second- 
growth timber, and the economie pressure for reforestation. 
The situation now existing in the Northeast is typical of the 
general trend which is slowly becoming evident in the other 
forest regions. The extensive original growth of pine timber 


of the Northeastern States, where originally the area of forest 


lands was more than 100,000,000 acres in extent, has dis- 
appeared so completely as to require an importation of 70 per 
cent of its consumption needs. Its annual transportation bill 
on forest products is approximately $65,000,000; and although 
this region has in late years become a principal producer of 
paper, its paper mills utilizing 60 per cent of all the pulp wood 
consumed in the country, the demands of the paper industry 
have greatly exceeded the available domestic supply of raw 
material. Approximately one-third of the wood manufactured 
into paper pulp in this region must be imported from Canada. 
The paper industry has been unable, on account of its heavy 
fixed investments, to move into other sections following the 
exhaustion of its forests. 
LAKE STATES 


The region adjoining the Great Lakes, according to the re- 
port, has followed the Northeastern States in the successive 
stages of exploitation of virgin forests, depletion of local timber 
supplies, and rising value of forest-grown materials. 

The pine timber in the Lake States is now so reduced that, 
although considerable lumber is shipped to other regions, much 
larger quantities are imported. The three Lake States—Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota—have become dependent upon 
outside sources for approximately 47 per cent of the lumber 
they consume, and pay annually approximately $30,000,000 in 
freight bills to transport lumber for home requirements from 
the far West and the far South. 


SOUTHERN PINE REGION 


In the southern pine region what do we find? The manu- 
facture of southern softwoods reached its maximum of 17,000,- 
000,000 board feet in 1909; since that date production has 
dropped off slowly, the cut in 1922 being approximately 30 per 
cent less than in 1909. Gradually as the cut of southern timber 
declines the territory which it formerly supplied is being in- 
vaded by western woods, and it is probable that within 20 years 
the southern pineries will cease to be an important factor in the 
national trade. 

Mr. E. A. Sherman, Acting Forester of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture under date of November 20, 1929, 
states that approximately more than 40 per cent of the softwoods 
in the southern group of States has been cut for sawed lumber 
alone in the past 10 years. 
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At that rate, Mr. President, how long may we hope for any 

remaining stand of timber in the southern pine region? 
PACIFIC COAST 

Now let us see what the findings were as to the Pacific coast. 
The Pacific Coast States contain the last great commercial body 
of softwood timber remaining in America, including over 60 
per cent of virgin stumpage yet uncut. 

The manufacture of forest products in the Pacific coast region 
is steadily increasing as the cut in the Southern States declines 
and manufacturing enterprises move westward. Large ship- 
ments of western lumber are moving eastward by rail into the 
central markets and to the Atlantic coast through the Panama 
Canal; and the volume of such shipments bids fair in no great 
length of time to dominate the lumber trade in the Central and 
Eastern States. The timber resources of the Pacific Coast 
States constitute the last great field for development on Ameri- 
can soil, and when these forests are exhausted there will be no 
other place to go. , 

Although lumber substitutes have replaced in part the ex- 
cessive drain upon our forests, there are definite limits beyond 
which other materials can not meet the requirements of Ameri- 
can consumers of wood. The tendency of wood substitutes thus 
far has been mainly to absorb the normal expansion in the use 
of timber occasioned by the growth in population and industrial 
progress rather than to lessen the total drain upon the forests. 

In its recommendation as to methods of reforestation and 
especially with respect to encouraging reforestation, the com- 
mittee regarded as foremost among practicable forms of assist- 
ance the extension of Federal aid in the protection of forest and 
cutover lands from fire. As a second measure the committee 
recommended an adjustment of the methods of taxing forest- 
growing lands so as to avoid an undue burden of taxation. 
Again, the committee advocated such educational activities as 
might encourage the growing of timber by farmers and otber 
owners of suitable land and, of course, none the less important, 
the committee recommended the extension of the national for- 
ests. In addition, recommendation was made with respect to a 
study of destructive forest insects and tree diseases and the 
control of these outbreaks. These were the recommendations 
made by the committee of which the Senator from Oregon was 
the chairman. Although the committee had had adequate oppor- 
tunity to survey and study the situation, it at no time intimated 
that the conditions existing were due in any degree to a tariff 
policy. There was no mention of it at all. 

Apparently hoping to emphasize the importance of the report 
of the committee, especially with respect to the subject of taxa- 
tion, the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] appended 
“Additional views.” In this supplement, as well as in the body 
of the report, although emphasis is laid upon a national policy 
of forestry and the relation of methods of taxing the income 
from forest land, no allusion whatever is made to the principle 
which the Senators from Oregon and Washington now seek to 
establish, to wit, that the problem is one of tariff. 

DEPLETION AND LUMBER PRICES 

Mr. President, the course of lumber prices in the United 
States has been very materially affected by the successive de- 
pletion of old and the development of new forests. As one great 
forest region after another has been opened up two counter- 
acting influences have been brought to bear on prices. One of 
these has been interregional competition. Exploitation has 
begun in new regions in advance of exhaustion of the older 
sources of supply. The result has been to hold in check the 
gradual rise in prices which would normally take place as com- 
petition relaxed with a diminution of supplies in the older re- 
gions and as exploitation advanced from the most accessible 
and easily logged timber to that involving higher costs of pro- 
duction and transportation. 

On the other hand, the cutting out of the older regions and 
the resulting necessity of drawing lumber supplies from more 
distant fields has meant, of course, the periodic addition of new 
transportation costs, with consequent price levels for lumber far 
in excess of those which should obtain in view of the general 
index of commodity prices. (Source: Report on Senate Resolu- 
tion 311, 1920.) 

In commenting upon depletion, the report of the Forest Serv- 
ice in 1921, in response to Senate Resolution 311, says in sub- 
stance: 

Typical of the causes of depletion among other things is the 
exhaustion of the supply of naval-stores timber during recent 
years. By the rapid cutting of timber the naval-stores operators 
themselves are responsible for the fact that what was once the 
largest and finest nayal-stores forest in existence is about to 
become a matter of history. The method of exploitation com- 
monly followed during the last 100 years is crude, wasteful, de- 
structive, and sadly shortsighted. Under the driving urge of 
maximum financial returns in a minunum of time, regardless of 
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after effects, turpentine orchards even to-day are operated so 
destructively that the trees are exhausted in from four to six 
years and turned over to the sawmill man with a loss due to 
turpentining of from 20 to 50 per cent. This form of exploita- 
tion, resulting as it has in utter depletion and exhaustion, is 
but typical of the practices pursued by the lumber industry gen- 
erally. It itself is responsible for any status of exhaustion 
which may at the present obtain, and if apparently there is 
overproduction or depression it is only temporary and may be 
traced directly to the operations of the owners of these large 
areas of forest timber. 
EFFECT OF EXPORTS UPON DOMESTIC TIMBER SUPPLIES 

Concerning the effect of export upon domestic timber supplies, 
the United States Department of Agriculture, in its report on 
Senate Resolution 311, regards the depletion of the virgin for- 
ests of the United States as making itself felt first through the 
growing scarcity of timber of high quality. The most serious 
effect of foreign trade, aceording to this authority, will be to 
increase the shortage of high-quality products, which are al- 
ready short the world over, and which lumber-importing nations 
will, in the long run, most desire to obtain from the United 
States. Aside from the effect which this exportation of Ameri- 
can high-grade lumber will have among other classes of lumber 
the Department of Agriculture holds that export demands will 
affect the supply of high-quality softwood timber in the Western 
States. The Pacific coast carries on a gradually increasing 
trade with the Orient, with Australia, South America, and with 
Europe. Pacific coast lumber will logically replace the exporta- 
tions of southern pine as that timber is further depleted. Here, 
again, the foreign demand will take mainly high-grade products, 
particularly large structural timbers, the better class of clear 
flooring, and other forms of finished product. It must be recog- 
nized that a material increase in the export lumber trade would 
accentuate the shortage of high-quality products available to 
American consumers. 

Although the eventual solution of the problem presented by 
an active foreign trade is to increase the production of timber 
by getting all forest-growing land at work, it must be recog- 
nized that with some exceptions such material can not be grown 
in less than 150 years, And eyen if every acre of denuded land 
in the United States were planted to-morrow, a long time would 
elapse before the depletion of high-quality stumpage, which has 
been cut so freely from our virgin forests, could be made good. 

Unlike most articles of commerce, the replacement of a con- 
siderable part of the raw material consumed in lumber exports 
will, under present conditions, be a slow and difficult process, 

The story of depletion does not end here, nor does the con- 
tention of the lumber mills that they have been compelled to 
shut down because of importations explain the situation. The 
real facts are that these two conditions are but cause and effect, 
and they are strikingly presented in a report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, a summary which I have prepared and ask 
to have incorporated in my remarks at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The summary is as follows: 

LUMBER MILLS FORCED TO CLOSE AS SUPPLY OF TIMBER DECLINES—FORESTS 
OF EAST AND NORTH CENTRAL STATES ARE DEPLETED 

Deforestation of the eastern and north central portions of the United 

States has forced sawmills in considerable numbers to suspend opera- 


Acreage Acreage 


logged from logged from} logged from] l 


Mar. 1, 

1919, to 

Mar. 1, 
1923 


far, 1, 
1923, to 
Mar. 1, 

1924 


Whatcom 1 
Skagit }____- 
Snohomish 1. 


6, 400 
11, 840 
9, 610 
11, 360 


433, 780 | 


419, 780 | 
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tions, it was stated orally, November 19, by Dr. Charles E. Baldwin, 
Assistant Commissioner of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor. 
Second growths are springing up in some places, but no extensive re 
forestation work is being carried on. Doctor Baldwin said: “The fact 
that lumber has to be shipped into the deforested regions has unques- 
tionably affected the price of wood building materials, but it is difficult 
to say to what extent because of the many factors controlling price. 

“The Bureau of Labor Statistics has no data to indicate how many 
mills have stopped running because of a lack of timber supply. Rep- 
resentatives of the bureau, calling on lumber mills and camps to gather 
figures on wages, hours worked, and number of employees, have found 
each year that mills at which they have obtained data for years have 
been abandoned,” Doctor Baldwin said. 

“Whereas these representatives used to go to New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and other near-by States, they no longer call in them 
because most of the mills are merely portable affairs moving from one 
small patch of timber to another,” Doctor Baldwin explained. "Even 
in Maine mills are at work only in the northern part,” he said. “ The 
once extensive forests of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota have been 
depleted until timber in quantities now stands only in the northern 
parts of these States," he added. 

“There are still extensive growths of such timber as yellow pine in 
the South, and large forests yet exist in Wyoming, Washington, Mon- 
tana, and Oregon,” Doctor Baldwin stated. 

“The largest saw mill in the world is now being built in Oregon, 

“The forests of the Northwest and South will furnish lumber for a 
number of years, especially since the demand for lumber is decreasing. 
Metal is supplanting lumber in a number of fields,” Doctor Baldwin said, 
citing the degree to which wood has been displaced in the construction 
of automobiles and airplanes. “‘ Whereas the bodies of autos and planes 
were formerly constructed almost entirely of wood, they are now built 
almost wholly of metal,” he explained. 

“But in spite of the smaller demand for lumber, its prices have fluc- 
tuated little in recent years, according to data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Following the peak years during and immediately following 
the World War, when an excessive demand far surpassed the supply, 
lumber prices dropped, the figures show. But they have remained con- 
siderably higher than the pre-war levels. ‘These higher prices may be 
due in part to the depleted supply of timber in the eastern and north 
central areas,” Doctor Baldwin pointed out. “As yet, the supply is not 
sufficiently limited to affect prices greatly,” he said. 

“Canada will likely be the source of lumber when forests of the 
United States fail, as the country is thickly covered with timber,” Doc- 
tor Baldwin sald. “ Lumber has been imported from Canada for some 
time,” he added. 


(Source: United States Daily, November 20, 1929.) 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, significance of the rate of depletion 
to which our forests are at present subjected are the logging 
operations which have been carried on in the State of Washing- 
ton. Figures taken from an impartial story of the true timber 
situation in western Washington furnished by Porteous & Co., 
forest engineers, indicates that the visible supply of logging tim- 
ber remaining in private ownership in that State is but of 16 
years’ duration as evinced in the accompanying table, which I 
ask to have incorporated in the Recorp at this point. It shows 
the cutting in the various timber counties of that State, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Remaining | Years of 
privately logging 
owned remaining 
timber | on basis of 
lands on acreage 
Mar. 1, logged in 
1929 1928 


Acreage Acreage Acreage 
| logged from 
Mar. 1, 


1928, to 


Mar. 1, 

1924, to 

Mar. 1, 
1925 


Mar. 1, 

1925, to 

Mar. 1, 
1926 


Mar, 1, 

1926, to 

Mar. 1, 
1927 


Acres, 
74, 320 
144, 114 
67, 260 
162, 910 
186, 840 
70, 980 
414, 320 
248, 236 
11, 690 
33, 525 
272, 120 
170, 050 
63, 150 
11, 990 
129, 960 
306, 480 


2, 867, 945 | 


147, 000 


BIBS wack SaiBaSbhas 


128, 580 | 152, 785 | 152, 180 


`i Large percentage of remaining timber is hemlock on rough, mountainous country. 


* Large percentage of remaining timber is hemlock, 


Note.—These figures are an impartial story of the true timber situation in western Washington. i 
at by taking lands assessed as timberlands and then checking these areas in the field. The Forest Service claims 60,000,000,000 feet for the national forests. 
However, 60 per cent of the timber in the national forests is pulpwood. 


8 years’ additional} life to the industry on the present rate of production. 


The cut-over areas have been compiled from actual logging operations and recapitulations made each year, 


sents a vast amount of detail work each year, 


The amount of Iands timbered, outside of the national forests, was arrived 
This would give 


This is the only authentic compilation in existence and repre- 
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Mr. NYE. Mr. President, that the excessive depletion of 
the domestic supply of timber has progressed at so rapid a rate 
as to necessitate the augmentation of our timber supply from 
Some source will be fully indicated in a chapter reserved for 
that phase of the story. Our rapidly exhausting timber supply 
must be augmented from one of three sources; first, from sub- 
stitutes such as steel, concrete, and so forth, which at present 
can find but a limited sphere of substitution; second, from lum- 
ber secured through the process of reforestation, which at best 
will take more than a generation to bring about; or, third, 
from the importation of lumber from those sources where tim- 
ber of a suitable character is still available and where world 
competition and transportation costs will not make such im- 
portation prohibitive. 

Only three great bodies of comparable coniferous timber 
exist—one is in North America; a second extends from Scan- 
dinavia through Asiatic Russia to the Pacific; a third, of mi- 
nor importance, lies in central and southeastern Europe, chiefly 
in pre-war Austria-Hungary. 

Much of the Canadian area lying in the Arctic region will 
be of doubtful availability for export trade. Its more access- 
ible forests are being rapidly developed to their capacity for 
the needs of the British Empire. The European area is inade- 
quate to supply the needs of European nations. Scandinavia 
has but a small surplus of structural timber. Finland and 
Russia are therefore the only countries in Europe which can 
be counted upon as important sources of structural timber to 
meet the large needs of their near-by neighbors. Siberia could 
export large quantities of timber; but the Siberian forests are 
still undeveloped, and some of them, Lying within the Arctic 
region, may never be available for export trade, since forests 
lying close to the Pacific are surrounded in part by nations 
which will be the first bidders as export trade increases. 
China and Japan both will demand large quantities of lumber 
from Siberia. Even if all the Siberian timber were at the call 
of the United States, and if lumber could stand the cost of 
transportation from Siberia to the interior and Eastern States, 
the quantity available for annual export would amount to but 
a small part of our present consumption. 

America’s timber needs are so enormous that it is incon- 
ceivable to imagine that they can be supplied by importations 
from other countries, 

As to the Russian situation, with respect to which so much 
unnecessary alarm has been expressed, the United States, in 
its dire need for lumber, has in part turned to Russia as it 
has to Canada in an endeavor to supply its growing demand 
for imports resulting from the depletion of its own forests. It 
is imperative, however, to bear in mind, as already indicated, 
that the extent of importations of lumber which may come 
from Russia is rigidly limited by the inaccessibility of the 
Russian timber, the scarcity of labor, and world competition 


for the Russian supply of timber which may be available for a- 


world market, Under any circumstance it is obvious that the 
long sea voyage, even to seaboard, will materially augment the 
cost of timber which may be imported from Russia, to say 
nothing of the fact that a long overland transportation both 
in Russia and in the United States would tend to add to the 
original cost, and to augment the price at which timber can be 
laid down in the United States. 

Russian common lumber actually sold f. o. b. yard on the 
average for 1927, 1928, and 1929 at $38.74 per thousand feet. 
Douglas-fir lumber delivered f. o. b. car in New York during 
the same period sold at from $26.50 to $27.50 per thousand feet. 
If there were no other obstacle to the importation of Russian 
lumber, certainly the limited number of working days in the 
lumber-producing sections in northern Russia, which do not 
exceed more than 30 per year, would be a detriment to the 
success of any attempt on the part of Russia to capture the 
American market. 

Mr. President, I understand that the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] is going to dwell at some length 
upon this matter of the danger of competition being afforded by 
producers of lumber in Russia, and I am not going to dwell 
further upon that subject. 

SHOULD THERE BE A DUTY ON LUMBER? 

We come down now to the point, Should there be a duty on 
lumber? Is it merited? Is there any merit in the contention 
that there should be a duty on lumber? 

In determining the issue as to whether a duty should be 
imposed upon lumber recourse may very properly be had to the 
prescription of the President. In his message to the special 
session of Congress, called to redeem his pledges of farm relief 
and limited changes in the tariff, the President said: 
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In considering the tariff for other industries than agriculture we find 
that there have been economic shifts necessitating a readjustment of 
some of the tariff schedules. 

It would seem to me that the test of necessity for revision is in the 
main whether there has been a substantial slackening of activity in an 
industry during the past few years and a consequent decrease of em- 
ployment due to insurmountable competition in the products of that 
industry. It is not as if we were setting up a new basis of protective 
duties. We did that seven years ago. What we need to remedy now 
is whatever substantial loss of employment may have resulted from 
shifts since that time. 

In determining changes in our tariff we must not fail to take info 
account the broad interests of the country as a whole, and such 
interests include our trade relations with other countries. It is ob- 
viously unwise protection which sacrifices a greater amount of employ- 
ment in exports to gain a less amount of employment from imports. 


Manifestly, the President has set up the following criterion 
as the basis for tariff revision in the case of industries other 
than agriculture: 


A substantial slackening of activity during the past few years and 
a consequent decrease of employment due to insurmountable competi- 
tion in the products of that industry [due presumably to imports]. 


If the proponents of a tariff upon lumber are capable of 
demonstrating the existence of conditions, due to imports, which 
have tended to effect such conditions as referred to by the Presi- 
dent, they have made a case. In so far as they fail to demon- 
strate the existence of such conditions, they have failed to 
justify their claim for consideration. It is the purpose of the 
succeeding remarks of mine—which I shall try to make yery 
brief—to demonstrate beyond a reasonable doubt that the lumber 
industry is not only unable to establish a case upon the fore- 
going premises but that it can justify its demand for protection 
upon no principle under which the Congress of the United 
States would be justified in granting such protection. 

PROSPERITY 

First, Mr. President, is the question of prosperity. 
the lumber manufacturers prosperous? 

In the President’s formula for the determination of a duty 
for the protection of such industries as may be in need thereof 
he very carefully indicates that his concern is with industry in 
general, and not with particular industrial concerns. The 
President is generally regarded as so keen a student of eco- 
nomics that it is entirely unlikely that he had in mind at the 
time, nor indeed did he so express, any special benefit to any 
particular group or to any particular individual concern. In- 
deed, the President has indicated his intent in very clear lan- 
guage when he says that under any consideration it is the 
welfare of the people as a whole with which he is concerned. 
Consequently, in an analysis of the situation it is impossible to 
regard conditions except from a broad point of view over a 
period of years, the President himself using the expression 
“ recent years,” and no doubt having in mind the period since 
the passage of the tariff act of 1922. Viewed in this light it is 
necessary to undertake a study of the economie development 
and the status of the lumber industry as a whole for the entire 
period in question. 

By what criterion is the success of the lumber industry 
during this period to be evaluated? Upon the basis that scme 
few lumber concerns have not shown large profits, or upon the 
basis that the industry, when viewed in its entirety, all factors 
being taken into consideration, has shown a degree of prosperity 
as marked as that obtaining in any other industry for the same 
period? Of course, there is no doubt, and Senators may point 
out, that some few of the lumber concerns of the country did 
show small profits. But in every industry, as is well under- 
stood by leading economists, there are so-called marginal pro- 
ducers who, because of unfayorable circumstances, inadequate 
capital, lack of efficiency, or poor management, carry on either 
because of the sufferance or the tolerance of other units, or at 
least under conditions which may determine at any moment 
their possible future success or their immediate failure. Cer- 
tainly, it can not be maintained on the part of the Senators 
that it was these latter marginal producers that the President 
had in mind in his tariff discussion. 

The Senate itself, in its action with respect to the pending 
bill, has repeatedly recognized the existence of these principles 
in the several industries which have been under consideration 
from time to time. The principle is not new in economics. It 
is well understood; and no one, no matter how much of an 
exponent of protection he may be, would want legislation for 
particular individuals. Has the lumber industry as a whole 
been prosperous? It may be urged, and perhaps with some de- 
gree of accuracy, that although the industry has been pros- 
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perous over a long period of years, there has been some depres- 
sion within recent months. For the sake of argument, let us 
assume this statement to be correct. But merely to make the 
statement without an examination into the cause would be to 
leave with the Senate a false impression of the actual condi- 
tions which do exist. Certainly no one in the Senate, at least, 
will contend that agriculture has not suffered a depression, 
not only for a few months but for many years; and when it is 
borne in mind that agriculture furnishes a principal market 
for the products of the lumber industry it is a logical conclu- 
sion that, given adequate protection under the bill now pending, 
agriculture, restored to its normal purchasing power, will be- 
come so large a purchaser of the preducts of the lumber in- 
dustry that the lumber industry automatically will find itself 
restored to the status of its erstwhile splendid profits. The 
National Bureau of Economic Research, after an analysis of 
rural and urban building, indicates that with one exception 
farm building in 1928 was the lowest for any year since 1908. 
Although during the same period there was an increase in urban 
building, construction on farms declined from the high peak 
of approximately $900,000,000 in 1921 to but little over $300,- 
000,000 in 1928, 

Certainly here is a striking example of the effect which a 
declining agriculture may have upon industry. Here, indeed, 
if at no other place in the tariff bill now pending, is there in- 
dicated the principle that with a return of prosperity to agri- 
culture any industry which may even for a brief period of time 
have suffered a temporary or partial sympathetic depression 
will be automatically restored to the status of prosperity which 
it once enjoyed. 

In evidence, however, more fully of the status of prosperity 
of the lumber industry, we find the returns which I bave 
already had inserted in the Recorp of February 8, 1930, start- 
ing at page 3296. 

I think these returns have been studied by quite a number 
of Members of this body in more recent days, and that those 
Senators are ready now to agree that, taken as a whole, the 
depression does not exist that many people would have us be- 
lieve did exist, and that many of the companies that have been 
asking for tariff duties here have been highly prosperous com- 
panies through all of these years. 

A sumurary of this tabulation of returns submitted to the 
Senate by the Treasury Department I have prepared, and ask 
to have incorporated in the Recorp at this time. I will point 
out that we have refrained from mentioning the names of the 
companies, but that in these tables the identity of each com- 
pany is indicated by the page at which the company’s report 
will be found in the report submitted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the summary 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Taking a summary for the period of 1922 to 1928—seven years— 
for 184 companies, it is apparent that for the year 1928 these com- 
panies had sales aggregating $339,881,680, profits aggregating $30,- 
163,506, or a percentage of profit to total sales of 8.9 per cent. 

For the year 1927 sales aggregating $310,629,102, profits aggregat- 
ing $19,121,217, or a percentage of profit to total sales of 6.2 per cent, 

For the year 1926 sales aggregating $331,876,923, profits aggregating 
$33,687,929, or a percentage of profit to total sales of 10.1 per cent. 

For the year 1925 sales aggregating $341,081,604, profits aggregating 
$37,022,974, or a percentage of profit to total sales of 10.8 per cent. 

For the year 1924 sales aggregating $323,899,312, profits aggregating 
25,901,194, or a percentage of profit to total sales of 8 per cent. 

For the year 1923 sales aggregating $353,950,163, profits aggregating 
$67,387,598, or a percentage of profit to total sales of 19.05 per cent. 

For the year 1922 sales aggregating $269,010,177, profits aggregating 
$41,183,906, or a percentage of profit to total sales of 15.3 per cent. 


Mr. NYE. From the returns of these companies I find one 
company showing an average profit for the 7-year period of more 
than 32 per cent each year, another with an average profit of 
more than 13 per cent over the 7-year period, another with an 
average of more than 20 per cent for each year, another 17 per 
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another 36 per 
another 17 per 
another 37 per 


another 20 
another 27 per cent, 
another 27 per cent, 


cent, 
cent, 
cent, 
cent, 


another 19 per cent, 
another 19 per cent, 
another 39 per cent, 
another 35 per cent, another 40 per cent, another 40 per 
cent, another 27 per cent, another 41 per cent, another 22 per 
cent. But it is unnecessary to continue to presenf these figures 
typical of the many large profits which have been made by the 
lumber industry over the period of time involved. 

Of course, it is well understood that Senators may select from 
these records those companies which show a small return, or, 
indeed, some which may perhaps show a loss; and if it will save 
the Senators any effort and be of any comfort to them, I hold in 
my hand the names of some of these companies to which I now 
refer. An explanation of their condition is not difficult. I 
ask that this list may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

NAME OF COMPANY AND LOCATION 

J. Ray Arnold Co., Groveland, Fla. 

Bellpak Lumber & Timber Co., Van Zandt, Wash. 

Nettleton Lumber Co,, Seattle, Wash. 

Red River Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 

Booth Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Oreg. 

Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., Watertown, Fla, 

Butters Lumber Co., Butters, N. C. 

Clear Fir Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Clover Valley Lumber Co., Reno, Nev. 

Deer Island Logging Co., Portland, Oreg. 

Flora Logging Co., Carlton, Oreg. 

Madera Sugar Pine Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Nehalem Timber & Logging Co., Portland, Oreg. 

Oriental Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 

Clough Lumber Co., Stanwood, Wash. 

Goldsboro Lumber Co., Dover, N., C. 

Hilton Lumber Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Pearl River Valley Lumber Co., Hammond, La. 

Rock Creek Lumber Co., Trinity, Tex. 

Edward Rutledge Timber Co., Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. 

Silver Falls Timber Co., Silverton, Oreg. 

Washington Lumber & Spar Co., Renton, Wash. 

Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co. of Oregon, Cottage Grove, Oreg. 

Cobbs & Mitchell Co., Portland, Oreg. 

Knappton Mills & Lumber Co., Knappton, Wash. 

Lewis Mills & Timber Co., South Bend, Wash. 

Humbird Lumber Co., Sand Point, Idaho. 

The Ketchikan Spruce Mills, Ketchikan, Alaska, and Seattle, Wash. 

Owen-Oregon Lumber Co., Medford, Oreg. 

Pacific Spruce Corporation, Portland, Oreg. 

Pacific States Lumber Co., Marshfield, Oreg. 

Pacific States Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Willamette Valley Lumber Co., Portland, Oreg. 


Mr. NYE. It is quite true that in the reports of these com- 
panies, submitted by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the re- 
turns as they came to us from the Secretary of the Treasury do 
show either a low return or & loss; but let us take these com- 
panies at their own face value, and here is presented an en- 
tirely different picture. 

From these tabulations which I have asked to be incorpo- 
rated in the Recorp and which will be made a part of the 
record it can not be contended with any validity that the lum- 
ber industry has suffered any lack of prosperity. If Senators 
contend that frem the list submitted there have been omitted 
certain companies, I will, as before, save them the difficulty of 
troubling themselves about this matter, and say that I now hold 
in my hand a return of practically every company to which in 
any manner they could refer. The reasons for which I have 
omitted them I will be glad to state to any Senator who may 
ask, or who is interested enough to inquire into the reason for 
their omission. 

I ask that those figures may be incorporated in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Mr. NYE. Mr. President, to contend that the lumber industry 
is a dying industry, in the sense that its chief asset is likely to 
decline materially in value or in the sense that lumber itseif is 
likely to fall into disuse, is certainly not in any manner corrobo- 
rated by the evidence which has been submitted. While it may 
be true that the industry is somewhat unorganized, that there 
are thousands of small producers, and that these producers 
carry on among themselyes a high degree of competition, it can 
not be contended that an industry even as unorganized as the 
lumber industry is said to be, the individual members of which, 
however, haye shown returns such as have already been indi- 
cated, is in a dying or even a weakened condition. If it be con- 
tended, and it has been, that the industry suffers from overpro- 
duction, this is a condition which the industry has brought upon 
itself. It could be materially modified if lumber were properly 
conserved by the domestic industry itself—if it would abstain 
from destructive methods of depletion, and if its lumber were 
marketed under conditions more wise than at present obtain, 
The history of the industry in this respect has been of first 
swamping one market and then another, trying to sell at un- 
seasonable times and in a foolhardy manner. The industry has 
lacked leadership, and has up to the present refused to submit 
to leadership. Only a very few of the largest producers have 
such selling organizations as could be regarded as efficient. 

Efficiently organized, so far as marketing and production is 
concerned, the lumber industry of the United States need fear 
no serious competition from any part of the world; although at 
the present rate of depletion and in consideration of the crude 
methods which obtain in the industry Douglas fir timber may be 
regarded as well on its way to extinction within a relatively 
short period of years. If it be contended that within recent 
years there has been some depression in the industry, it can 
not well be contended that in this respect the lumber industry 
is alone, nor that if agriculture—its chief market—were re- 
stored to a normal state of prosperity this depression in the 
lumber industry would continue. 

It must not be concluded that the lumber industry, although 
at present scattered far and wide throughout the United States, 
is unaware of the possibility and the effect of organization or 
merger. Indeed, it may be well said that steps have been con- 
templated looking forward to the time when the relatively small 
number of timber owners possessing so large a share of the 
total timber and producing so large an amount of lumber may 


be merged into an organization which will absolutely dominate 


the American market and control prices as it sees fit. The 
formidableness of such a merger is not to be underestimated. 
That it is imminent can not be denied; and if at this writing 
of a tariff bill such measures be written into this bill as will 
tend to abet the consummation of such a merger, it will be with 
such disastrous results, not only to agriculture but to all Ameri- 
ean building operations, that whatever little benefit agriculture 
may possibly hope to secure from this measure will be more 
than offset. 

The importance of possible merger among the large lumber- 
owning interests is by no means to be overlooked. That the 
scheme has actually been conceived is a well-established fact, 
and those who have been interested in it do not hesitate to say 
that in the event of such a merger being formed it would assume 
a dictatorial position in the industry. Certainly if all the 
reasons which have been advanced have not established the 
principle that under no circumstances is a duty on lumber justi- 
fied the prospect of a merger contemplated by the great holding 
lumber companies ought to cause Senators to hesitate to write 
into a tariff bill anything which might tend to hasten such a 
merger with its sinister possibilities and its disastrous results 
so far not only as agriculture is concerned but so far as every 
individual in America is concerned. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. STEIWER. With respect to the proposed attempt to 
merge, does the Senator have in mind the effort made to merge 
the Douglas fir interests a few years ago? 

Mr. NYE. I have. 

Mr. STEIWER. And the report of the National City Co, 
concerning it? 

Mr. NYE. I have the report of the National City Co. 

Mr. STEIWER. A most serious attempt to merge those 
interests resulted in utter failure. The report by the banking 
syndieate which made the investigation stated that the merger 
could not be sustained because the profits were so low that there 
was no way of financing the undertaking. If the Senator is 
interested, I shall later be happy to call his attention to the 
exact language and the exact findings of the National City Co. 
with respect to that important subject, 
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. NYE. I hope the Senator will do so. 

. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

. NYE. I yield. 

. NORBECK,. I just want to ask the Senator from Oregon 
whether the report does not attribute that failure to the fact 
that stumpage is controlled—that is, the natural supply, and that 
they absorb the gain in the price of the lumber, so that the saw- 
mills can not make a profit that will justify the merger? 

Mr. STEIWER. I think the report does make some allusion 
to the fact of the high cost of stumpage as an adverse infiuence 
in the premises. That does not, however, dispose of the fact 
that those industries were depressed and in bad straits finan- 
cially. The thing that has resulted in the high price of stump- 
age may not be attributed to the fault of the industry but chiefly 
to the high rates of transportation, to the high carrying charges, 
which necessarily makes the stumpage value, which makes a 
problem from every standpoint from which you may consider it. 

Mr. NORBECK. May it not also be due to a desire on the 
part of the large timber owners to get more profits out of their 
investments? 

Mr. STEIWER. No; I do not think so. I think a most 
genuine effort was made by about a hundred producers, some 
of whom were quite large in their operations, although they 
were not the largest. They earnestly desired to achieve a 
merger, and they were not prevented in any sense by any other 
timber holdings, but their efforts were thwarted by economic 
eonditions over which they had no control, and the thing above 
all other things which made it impossible to merge was that 
most of their operations were being conducted at a loss, and 
4 financial house in the United States would underwrite 

nem. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the Senator has made reference to 
profits. A study of the returns made by all of the companies 
which made reports for which the Senate asked the Treasury 
Department discloses that on the whole they have been profit- 
able, In those cases where losses by companies are shown, if 
one will but revert to the mercantile reports these companies 
advanced every year to give to their credit agencies, he will find 
that even they have been profitable institutions. 

A very strange thing is that sometimes income-tax returns 
do not indicate the true state of affairs as possibly a report 
made to a credit concern might. 

Excluding staple foods and textiles, there are few, if any, 
articles in more general use serving a greater number and 
variety of uses than those products which in one form or an- 
other are derived from wood. Of the products derived from 
wood lumber is by far the most important in quantity and 
value, The lumber industry ranks high among the basie in- 
dustries of the United States. 

DOUGLAS FIR LUMBER 

Douglas fir lumber is, next to southern yellow pine, by far 
the most important lumber in the United States, both as to 
physical volume and value of production. Softwood lumbers, of 
which Douglas fir is a variety, are distinctly general-utility 
lumbers, being used in general construction work. With the 
exhaustion of timber in the Great Lakes region, the declining 
production in the Southern States, and the opening of the 
Panama Canal, it has become possible to ship and sell Pacific 
coast lumber farther and farther afield. 

Although there are instances in the lumber industry in which 
small sawmill companies, compelled to buy their logs or timber. 
have not made large profits, it ean not be denied that tre- 
mendous sums of money have been made through continued 
appreciation in stumpage values. The history of stumpage 
values and lumber prices during the last 20 years shows that 
stumpage values constantly keep ahead of the lumber market. 

When the profit and loss accounts of producers who own their 
timber and those who are compelled to purchase their timber in 
the open market from large timber holders are compared it can 
be conclusively shown that large profits have accrued to those 
who possess stumpage and cut and market it as lumber. 

Those domestic producers of Douglas-fir lumber who have 
asked for a tariff have failed to make a case in their contention 
that they are confronted with competition from Canada. The 
matter of fact is that Douglas fir has come to be adopted by the 
entire United States as its most desirable lumber, its consumption 
having doubled since 1914. It has won its present position 
through its general utility and because of the fact that our other 
types of lumber have been so rapidly exhausted. Every market 
to which Douglas fir is accessible eagerly grasps the opportunity 
of using it. It has a widespread demand. In certain areas 
there is, of course, still some competition between the local 
lumber of the area and Douglas fir. This is especially true in 
certain States of the South, or in those States which are more 
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accessible to the southern-pine region, but it is important to note 
that this competition is of a domestic character and is not 
attributable to imports. 

Indicative of the extent to which Douglas fir has invaded all 
the markets of the United States and its ability to compete suc- 
cessfully with the production of local areas is the following 
statement of Mr. C. O. Sheppard, a director of the Southern Pine 
Association, made before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 31, 1929: 


The Southern Pine Association has been a very aggressive organization 
in trying to promote the sale of the product of its subscribers. In the 
first place, for many years—10 years or more—the southern pine indus- 
try has enjoyed very large export business. This export business has 
taken the product of the southern pine mills into the West India Islands 
and, in fact, practically the world over, except the Orient. We have 
never enjoyed any business in that part of the world. 

This business was very prosperous and satisfactory until within the 
last five years, and especially within the last two years we have been 
meeting a great deal of competition in the sale of our products to 
foreign buyers. 

This competition has come from the fir people, It looks now as 
though we can not find a spot on the face of the earth where we can 
go to try to sell our product that we do not find fir there trying to sell 
itself cheaper than we can. 


The lumber industry is by no means a dying industry. De- 
mand for softwood or general construction lumber from the 
rural, the suburban, and even the urban centers of the United 
States will revive and continue to increase just so soon as agri- 
culture is restored to normal. There are so many uses for 
lumber other than for construction that a continuing demand 
may be expected. 

The United States Department of Agriculture in 1922 said: 

The tendency of requirements for timber to increase instead of to 
diminish is world-wide in spite of the greater use of substitutes for 
wood. Indeed, it may well be said that the requirements for timber 
have increased more rapidly than the population, and it is only reason- 
able to anticipate that the demand will increase still further in the 
future. 


One of the most outstanding facts in connection with the 
probable future requirements and use of lumber will be the 
demand for lumber from the agricultural and small rural sec- 
tions of the country. The Department of Agriculture comment- 
ing upon this aspect of the lumber industry in 1922 said: 


Ninety-eight per cent of our rural dwellings are of wood; for urban 
dwellings it is from 59 to 98 per cent, varying from State to State. 
Wooden houses are the easiest, quickest, and ordinarily the cheapest to 
construct. This has put decent homes within the reach of millions of 
people, many of whom could not have afforded brick, stone, or concrete 
structures. 


It is a fact undisputed by every fair-minded observer that 
within recent years agriculture has been unable to maintain its 
homes, its farm buildings, or any of its structures of wood. It 
has certainly been unable to expand. Agriculture constitutes 
an almost inexhaustible market for lumber. The domestic lum- 
ber industry is unable to satisfy this demand when agriculture 
is in a state of financial equilibrium and when it can partici- 
pate under normal conditions in the demand for building or 
construction material. 

In fairness to the lumber industry attempt has been made in 
this presentation to consider the industry in its entirety and to 
present to the Senate fairly, fully, and accurately, all of the 
complex, intricate, and involved problems with which the indus- 
try is confronted. 

There is no attempt to minimize any injury which the indus- 
try may have sustained at any time within the past seven years, 
but by the same token of fairness it is just as important to in- 
dicate where the industry itself is responsible for any unfayor- 
able condition to which it may have been subjected. 

PRICES 

In the event that reference be made to price fluctuation, the 
lumber industry must be responsive to the influences of other 
industries and to general economic conditions. To expect the 
lumber industry not to reflect the depressed condition of agri- 
culture when as has already been indicated agriculture is one of 
its chief purchasers would be to intimate that the industry is 
not reflective of general economic conditions and is therefore 
monopolistic in its character. Although it has been shown that 
the lumber industry is dominated in part by groups of large 
timber owners and represents concentration to a high degree, 
even it can be influenced by general economic conditions. 

Lumber prices rise rapidly in response to demand and if 
it would appear that there are variations from this general 
principle it is only because the ordinary consumer is unfamiliar 
with the tremefadously complex price list which prevails at any 
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particular time in the lumber industry. At any moment there 
may be hundreds of quotations depending upon size, thickness, 
weight, and any number of factors, all of which cause great 
variation in price. It is circumstances such as these which give 
rise to fluctuating lumber prices. 

An analysis of the whole marketing system of the lumber busi- 
hess seems to indicate at best anything but organized, sys- 
tematie, orderly procedure. These conditions, well known to 
the trade, prevail throughout the country, are the creation of 
the industry itself, and are in no manner to be linked with the 
oe importations which from time to time come into the coun- 
ry. 

PROFITS 

It is not reflective of the lumber industry to contend that 
there have been small profits or even losses resulting from the 
operation of lumber mills. It is imperative to bear in mind 
that there are to-day approximately 20,000 active sawmills in 
the United States, the great majority of which are small mills 
of very limited annual capacity individually but with a large 
and important production in the aggregate. The majority of 
the small mills have little or no investment in timber or only 
such investment as is necessary to buy from hand to mouth. 
So-called “ Ford” mills can be purchased for as little as $1,000, 
and even these may be purchased on a time basis. Conse- 
quently, it is not to be expected that the profits of these mills 
would be large. There is no capital, no investment, no large 
ae of the factors which would make for large 
profits. 

In the Pacific Northwest, because of the different conditions 
which preyail with respect to the size and weight of logs and 
differences in the topography of the country, a somewhat larger 
investment is necessary than in other regions. The amount of 
the investment depends upon whether the logging company is 
a contract company owning neither sawmill nor standing tim- 
ber, or whether it is a logging company owning its timber 
without sawmill facilities and depending upon its speculative 
operations. 

In 1920 the United States census showed that only 3.42 per 
cent of the total number of sawmills produced more than 57 
per cent of the total lumber output in the United States. 

While it is true perhaps that many of the small sawmills 
are poorly financed and have no selling organizations, yet it is 
just as true that the large holders are capable of such opera- 
tions as return large profits upon their investment. The 
Simon-pure or contract logger is more concerned in cutting 
trees and driving or hauling logs to market than he is in the 
value of stumpage or the market price of lumber. The logger 
with stumpage of his own finds his primary interest in the 
price of logs, and endeavors to squeeze the sawmill man to the 
point where little if any profit is left in manufacturing and 
distributing operations. It is generally conceded that in the 
Pacific Northwest log sellers have had the upper hand of log 
buyers. 

According to a report of the real estate security committee 
of the Investment Bankers Association, a committee composed 
entirely of bankers residing east of the Missouri River, the 
Pacific Northwest is likely within the next 15 years to ex- 
perience a heavy expansion of its lumber industry. Although 
at present mill development in the Pacific Northwest may be 
somewhat ahead of requirements, it is not to be denied that 
the tremendous expansion anticipated by the real estate securi- 
ties committee will be experienced. To-day the lumber busi- 
ness, according to the committee, represents an investment of 
$12,000,000,000, of which $5,000,000,000 is represented by stand- 
ing timber. The only private bonded debt outstanding against 
this $5,000,000,000 of timber value is $200,000,000. 

It is notably true that for a business which ranks near the 
top among American industries, bond issues of lumber com- 
panies have been relatively few. The reason for this has been 
that most of the large lumber concerns are more or less family 
affairs and their profits are such that they have been able to 
expand without going into the market for outside funds. It is 
also significant that a large number of the lumber companies 
have for many years been taking in money from the timber 
which they purchased at low prices rather than borrowing 
money. 

It is undeniable that the lumber industry is tending more 
and more toward larger operating units. To-day the typical 
lumber manufacturer starts off with an investment in plant so 
large that he attempts to buy sufficient timber to insure the 
writing off of his whole investment in plant while his timber is 
being cut. If bonds were outstanding on the privately owned 
timber of the United States at 50 per cent of its value, 
completely ignoring investment in plants and equipment, they 
would total approximately $2,500,000,000 as against only $200,- 
000,000 of obligations now outstanding. 
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All recent Government reports show that one-half of the 
timber in the Pacific Northwest is in the hands of a relatively 
small group of holders, many of whom indicate no intention of 
manufacturing it themselves. For the next 15 or 20 years there 
will be presumably a gradual transfer of this timber from these 
large holders to lumber manufacturers, and these transfers will 
return to the present holders large profits, 

As has been pointed out inthe foregoing, if in the Pacific 
Northwest to-day stumpage values were to be based on what 
conversion has made standing timber worth as lumber during 
the past three years, stumpage would average not to exceed $2 
per thousand feet rather than the present price of approxi- 
mately $4, Thus it is obvious that it is not a tariff which is 
required to relieve this condition. Log prices and stumpage 
values are determined by the price of lumber. Increased prices 
of lumber are followed by a mad scramble to liquidate stumpage 
at the increased price, thus causing over-inflation and over- 
production, one of the serious ills with which the industry is 
affected at present. 

Assuming that a tariff might be effective in bringing a better 
price to the industry it would automatically result in over- 
stimulation which the market could not absorb and the result 
would be collapse or reorganization far more serious in its 
effects than would the benefit which might be derived. 

It has likewise also been pointed out that there is a marked 
difference between the returns of timber owning or controlling 
companies and log and timber buying lumber manufacturers. 
Many of the practices engaged in by timber-owning companies 
have been described to some extent. Of interest at this point is 
the picture presented by the income-tax returns of those com- 
panies owning or controlling a large amount of timber as 
against log and timber buying manufacturers in the State of 
Washington. From a tabulation of the income-tax returns sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of the Treasury, in pursuance of Senate 
Resolution 108, it is revealed that 20 companies owning or con- 
trolling oyer 80 per cent of the timber in the State of Wash- 
ington for a period of seven years, 1922 to 1928, showed sales 
of $660,036,119, profits of $69,138,108, or a percentage of profit 
to sales for the 7-year period of 10.48 per cent per year. These 
same companies showed for 1928 alone sales of $101,157,660, 
profits of $10,669,139, or a percentage of profit to sales of 10.5 
per cent during the year 1928, thus indicating clearly that the 
present condition of these companies is as prosperous as it has 
been for’ the seven years preceding, thus indicating that the 
average of 10.48 per cent of profit for the 7-year period has 
not been made to include wide ranges of profits at any given 
period, with corresponding low ranges at any other period. 

Contrasted with this picture are the returns of 53 companies— 
for the same 7-year period as well as for the year 1928—which 
are compelled to buy their logs or timber, showing sales of 
$327,442,742, profits of $11,916,119, or a percentage of profit to 
sales for the 7-year period on the average of 3.6 per cent. For 
the year 1928 these 53 companies show sales of $51,726,031, with 
profits of $1,130,382, or a percentage of profit to sales of 2.18 
per cent. Here is clearly revealed the striking and significant 
difference between those lumber companies which own their 
timber and those which are compelled to buy it. Whereas the 
total sales for the year 1928 for the 53 companies in question 
aggregated a total of only slightly over $51,000,000, the 20 
timber-owning companies on the other hand showed aggregate 
sales in 1928 of more than $100,000,000. The ratio of sales of 
these two groups is 2 to 1; that is, one-third of the total 
number of companies had sales twice as great as all the rest. 
The profits of the 20 timber-owning companies in one year equal 
approximately the profits of the 53 log and timber buying com- 
panies for the entire 7-year period. 

At this point I ask to have incorporated in the Recorp the 
tables from which I have quoted these conclusions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The tables are as follows: 

Summarized tncome-tar returns of timber-owning companies and sub- 


sidiaries owning or controlling over 8) per cent of the timber in west- 
ern Washington 


|, years’ 
_iper cent 

| profit 
Profit or to 


1928 


-+— e = 


7 years 


Company whose identity 
is disclosed on page— 


rs Profit or 
Gross sales Gross sales ù 
loss loss | sales 


$5, 902, 696 
3, 576, 060 
1, 196, 065 
3, 708, 693 
1, 236, 707 
2, 039, 239 


$591, 558 
822, 626 
117, 192 
250, 222 
119,985 
885, 778 


$49, 720, 688 
17, 157, 583 
5, 779, 169 
29, 304, 750 | 
6, 498, 267 
10, 225, 137 | 


$2, 135, 177 4. 
3,591,943 | 20. 
928,191 | 16. 
1,482,572 | 5. 
614,978 | O. 
1,875,007 | 18. 
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Summarized income-taw returns of timber-owning companies and sub- 
sidiaries owning or controlling over 80 per cent of the timber in west- 
ern Washington—Continued 


1928 7 years 7 years’ 


per cent 


Com pany whose identity | 7 
is disclosed on page— | 
Gross sales | 

| 


Profit or 
loss 


Profit or 


Gross sales loss 


| 

$6, 178, 594 | $1, 995, 268 
20, 396, 6 3, 920, 130 
674, 281 

5, 502, 250 
1, 665, 646 
674, 483 

2, 803, 372 
25, 367, 021 
322, 281 
759, 217 
916, 584 

1, 743, 833 
7, 756, 237 
5, 394, 537 


-| $2, 162, 057 
3, 143, 194 | 
1, 405, O47 | 
3, 142, 591 
5, 503, 008 4), 776 

619,142 | 94,870 

8, 563, 793 171, 521 

16, 633, 809 545 
1, 656, 587 
1, 241, 923 | 
1, 402, 751 

-| "981, 308 

30, 9€3, 652 | 

4, 078, 688 | 


$198, 875 
49, 444 
212, 233 
724, 952 


S tai pad pit 


EPEFTTETEPR EA 


y J 
20, 414, 639 | 
47, 211, 016 
4,070, 231 
72, 115, 830 
, 370, 762 
6, 481, 165 
8, 733, 485 
10, 147, 255 | 
10, 278, 889 
217, 474, 660 | 
25, 857, 169 


1, 774, 230 
569, 347 


TOTALS FOR 20 COMPANIES 


1928 7 years 


$101, 157, 660 
-| $10, 699, 139 
a 10.5 


$660, 038, 119 
$69, 138, 108 
10. 48 


Summarized income-tax returns of log and timber buying lumber manu- 
facturers in western Washington 


1928 7 years E 

7 years 

Company whose identity |, — iper cent 
is disclosed on page — Profit or Profit or profit 


Josa Gross sales Joes 


Gross sales 


—— = 


—$3, 339 $454, 331 
—54, 608 | 9,973, 752 
209,724 | 17, 502,379 
6, 766 757, 929 
34,595 | 6, 623, 409 
—49, 593 | 11, 644, 504 
165, 261 | 10, 902, 899 
29,213 | 2,787, 510 
56,615 | 6,950, 174 
16,052 | 2, 237, 498 
15, 258 999, 756 
15, 234 | 15, 006, 990 
202, 767 | 13, 478, 344 
—1,034 | 9, 039, 958 
. 27,463 | 8, 708, 030 
131, 488 | 
10, 034 
159, 686 | 
21, 663 | 
—39, 070 | 
28, 860 
—10, 588 
11, 072 
—2, 880 
21, 577 
19, 419 
5, 303 
19, 665 
—10, 588 
—3, 647 
16, 946 
73, 745 | 
63, 271 | 
63, 593 
79, 253 
75, 782 
24, G44 
—11, 045 
61, 163 
—30, 48 
55, 004 


$30, 489 

1, 051, 804 
3, 951, 050 
103, 728 

1, 164, 285 
1, 533, 971 
2, 117, 973 
442, 406 

1, 095, 661 
423, 419 
204, 855 

1, 992, 762 
2, 007, 885 
1, 383, 304 
1, 132, 847 
1, 993, 343 
235, 235 
809, 899 
152, 891 

1, 105, 924 
483, 991 

1, 164, 105 
644, 736 
574, 790 

1, 362, 625 
392, 302 
1, 898, 248 
995, 671 
179, 108 
739, 971 
800, 718 
914, 109 

1, 399, 954 
683, 527 

1, 365, 573 
696, 840 
539, 072 
88, 318 
977, 039 
924, 551 
925, 244 
2, 193, 078 
1, 176, 555 
2, 432, 222 
544, 082 

1, 481, 661 
379, 948 

1, 545, 963 
30, 825 
246, 725 
369, 607 
572, 351 
64, 496 


$47, 809 
—243, 241 
264, 855 
2, 541 
277, 338 
588, 026 
845, 405 
427, 650 
153, 790 
22, 282 
45, 108 
549, 631 
, 162, 022 
241, 099 
715, 819 
461, 321 
—11, 213 
278, 167 
212, 401 
210, 7 
89, 290 
347, 151 
—61, 010 
112, 614 
465, 802 
144, 747 
516, 564 
41,750 
—54, 846 
22, 907 
—32, 055 
680, 120 
344, 794 
343, 821 
230, 405 
393, 882 
198, 278 
—19, 200 
441, 959 
266, 660 
718, 342 
—26, 755 
109, 572 
—176, 834 
348, 152 
120, 711 
50, 501 
— 289, 991 
45, 025 
—4, 965 
5, 069 
—58, 77 
—153, 496 


~ 
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æ 
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11, 860, 095 
3, 914, 662 
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= 


7, 400, 576 
17, 050, 744 
3, 500, 965 
10, 687, 373 
3, 774, 532 
9, 785, 125 
199, 332 

1, 706, 616 
2, 396, 778 
3, 823, 369 
2, 314, 126 


pee err 


lp 
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TOTALS FOR 53 COMPANIES 


-| $51, 726, 031 | $327, 442, 742 
4 1, 130, 382 11, 916, 119 
2.18 3.6 
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Mr. NYE. Mr. President, whatever benefit might accrue from 
a duty on lumber would certainly accrue not to the 53 com- 
panies whose financial returns have been indicated, but to 
those companies who few in number own their own timber, 
have large sales, and who practically dominate the conditions 
under which the 53 log-buying manufacturers must operate. 

Reference has already been made to the principle of mar- 
ginal production. This term is well understood in economics 
and, perhaps, better known in an academic than in a practical 
sense. Who are marginal producers? In the lumber industry 
in this particular connection the marginal producer is portrayed. 
These 53 companies in question operate by the sufferance of 
the great timber-owning, lumber-producing organizations. Time 
after time, in schedule after schedule concerning paragraph 
after paragraph, there have appeared before the House Ways 
and Means Committee and the Senate Finance Committee sup- 
pliants for a tariff basing their claim upon the alleged dis- 
astrous financial status in which they find themselves. 

The dominating industry in each group highly capitalized, 
tremendously successful, and showing large profits has failed to 
appear before these committees. On the contrary, they have 
sent forward to the committee those weaker elements in the 
group who, because of lack of capital, inefficiency, and mis- 
management, have been unable to show profits as great as the 
leading highly organized members of the group. These weaker 
units of the industry have been able to present to these com- 
mittees conditions which upon their face would seem to justify 
the granting of a duty. Where Congress under these circum- 
stances may have been induced to grant the benefit of a tariff 
to an industry upon the presentation of these weaker elements, 
it has, of course, recognized the fact that the industry as a 
whole would share in the benefits granted. This in the case of 
the lumber industry would mean that every group in the in- 
dustry would alike share in a benefit which could acerue only 
from the imposition of a burden not only upon the general 
public, but more especially upon an agriculture already so 
depressed, so that an additional burden would seem almost im- 
possible of consideration. What the marginal producers in 
the lumber industry who have appeared before the committee 
asking for a duty fail to recognize is that their profits are based 
strictly upon the difference in the price of lumber which they 
sell and the price of stumpage or logs which they buy, and that 
as soon as the tariff which they request is granted it will in- 
crease the price of lumber and simultaneously and automatic- 
ally increase as well the value of stumpage and logs. 

It can not be successfully contended that the price of stump- 
age is unaffected by the price of lumber, for figures covering 
a period of 30 years and which I here now present, and which 
I haye already presented, constitute incontestible evidence to 
the fact that this close interrelation does obtain. Whereas 
lumber prices during the past 30 years have increased by 3, 
log prices, on the contrary, have increased by 5 and stumpage 
prices by 16. 

Lumber manufacturers contend that the effect of a tariff 
duty will be not to increase the price of lumber to the American 
consumer but to stabilize the domestic market. The tariff 
which is here sought, however, is a protective tariff which is 
to be adopted for the purpose of excluding from the domestic 
market foreign lumber. Should this ensue, however, as is appar- 
ently the hope of the domestic lumber manufacturers, the result 
would be to remove all competition. It can not be successfully 
maintained that in the absence of competition the price of a 
commodity would not reflect this condition. If the price of 
lumber is raised by means of a tariff, those lumber manufac- 
turers who are compelled to buy logs and stumpage—the effect 
of lumber prices being reflected in stumpage values—will be 
compelled to pay an enhanced price, although they will secure 
a larger return from their lumber they will pay a higher price 
for their logs and stumpage. The increase in the price which 
they will receive from their lumber will be advanced in arith- 
metic progression, while the additional price which they must 
pay for their logs and stumpage will increase in geometric pro- 
gression. In the last 30 years lumber prices have trebled; No. 2 
vertical grain flooring was $14 a thousand feet at the mill in 
1898 and is now about $42 a thousand feet. During the same 
period log prices increased from $5.70 a thousand feet to $25 
a thousand feet, or nearly five times. But the price of stand- 
ing timber has increased from a value of 25 cents a thousand 
in 1900, as reported by the Forest Service, to a 1926 value of 
approximately $4. Standing timber, therefore, has increased in 
price sixteen times to the trebling of lumber prices. It is well 
known that the great majority of non-timber-owning lumber 
manufacturers are producing at the sufferance of the few tim- 
ber owners of the country, especially of the great Pacific North- 
west. Their profits are practically dictated by the large tim- 
ber owners, or are closely dependent upon conditions controlled 
by these owners, 
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THE EFFECT OF A TARIFF 
Among the effects of a tariff upon lumber, to which appar- 
ently but little consideration has been given, is the possible 
effect it may have upon world trade. That the President under- 
stood fully the principle at issue is manifest from his message 
to the Congress at the opening of the special session: 


In determining changes in our tarif we must not fail to take into 
account the broad interests of the country as a whole, and such inter- 
ests include our trade relations with other countries. It is obviously 
unwise protection which sacrifices a greater amount of employment in 
exports to gain a less amount of employment from imports, 


During the year 1928 the State of Washington shipped to 
Australia 126,876,993 board feet of lumber, the State of Oregon 
shipped 55,079,494 board feet, a total of these two States of 
181,956,487 board feet of lumber entering the Australian market. 
In competition with these exports from the United States to 
Australia were 29,843,132 board feet shipped from British Co- 
lumbia, or, in other terms, the shipments of lumber to Australia 
from the United States were six times greater than those from 
British Columbia. 

Into South America, shipments of lumber from the State of 
Washington totaled 96,665,247 board feet, while those from Ore- 
gon totaled 71,915,965 board feet. As against this aggregate 
total of 168,581,212 board feet of lumber shipped from the States 
of Washington and Oregon to South America there were 
10,304,032 board feet shipped from British Columbia; or, in 
other terms, the shipments of lumber into South America from 
the United States were sixteen times greater than those from 
British Columbia. 

To China, shipments of lumber from the State of Washing- 
ton totaled 120,646,464 board feet, while shipments from Oregon 
to the same country amounted to 95,247,647 board feet. Com- 
pared with this total shipment of 219,894,111 board feet of 
lumber from the United States to China is the total of 16,902,137 
board feet shipped from British Columbia; or. in other words, 
the amount of lumber shipped from the United States to China 
is fourteen times that shipped from British Columbia. 

To Japan from the State of Washington in 1928 went 593,- 
254,487 board feet of lumber. From the State of Oregon there 
were shipped 183,104,804 board feet. Compared with this total 
of 776,359,391 board feet from the United States to Japan is 
the total of 219,361,557 board feet shipped from British Colum- 
bia ; or, in other terms, the amount of lumber shipped from the 
United States to Japan is almost four times that shipped from 
British Columbia. 

To Mexico and Central America shipments of lumber from the 
State of Washington totaled 10,051,717 board feet, while those 
from Oregon totaled 1,341,354 board feet. As against this total 
of 11,393,071 board feet of lumber shipped from the States of 
Washington and Oregon to Mexico and Central America there 
were 353,660 beard feet shipped from British Columbia; or, in 
other words, the amount of lumber shipped from the States of 
Washington and Oregon to Mexico and Central America were 
thirty-five times in excess of those shipped from British 
Columbia. 

To the United Kingdom and Europe in 1928 the State of 
Washington shipped 156,805,202 board feet, the State of Oregon 
78,707,003 board feet, or a total of 235,512,205 board feet as 
against 67,075,872 board feet from British Columbia, or, in 
other words, the shipments of lumber from the two American 
States in question were three and one-half times greater than 
the shipments from British Columbia. 

To Africa in 1928 the State of Washington shipped 9,229,835 
board feet, the State of Oregon 1,274,088 board feet, a total of 
10,503,923. Against this shipment British Columbia sent 13,- 
625,781 board feet, the only region to which its shipments were 
in excess of those of the States of Washington and Oregon. 

To all other foreign ports the State of Washington in 1928 
shipped 23.865,506 board feet, the State of Oregon shipped 
5,446,302 board feet, a total of 29,311,808 board feet as against 
23,945,362 board feet from British Columbia, an excess of ship- 
ments on the part of the United States over those from British 
Columbia of practically 6,000,000 board feet. Here the ship- 
ments on the part of the United States were approximately 
one-fourth greater than those from British Columbia. 

The grand total of foreign shipments from the States of 
Washington and Oregon total 1,629,512,108 board feet as against 
only 381,391,533 board feet from British Columbia, or, in other 
words, the total shipments from the States of Washington and 
Oregon in 1928 were almost. five times greater than those from 
British Columbia. In addition to the striking significance of 
this tremendous export trade on the part of Washington and 
Oregon iş the more striking fact that in the face of the lower 
costs of production alleged by the American domestic producers 
to obtain in British Columbia, shipments of lumber from these 
two regions, the American States on the one hand and British 
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Columbia on the other, were far greater in the case of the two | Proponents advance the strange doctrine that a duty will per- 


American States than they were in the case of British Columbia. 

What these figures really mean is that the United States has 
built up a tremendous world trade in lumber and that it is at 
present in active competition with British Columbia in the 
world lumber market and that a tariff would not be effective. 
Obviously the tariff which is here proposed is not a tariff for 
revenue only. It is a protective tariff, and if imposed it would 
mean that imports of lumber from British Columbia would be 
embargoed or that a tremendous burden would be imposed upon 
the consuming public. 

The result would be that British Columbia, seeking a market 
for the lumber which it has to offer us—which we sorely need, 
which the farmer demands—being deprived of the American 
market, would seek to increase its export trade in other markets. 
At the present time the United States dominates those markets 
in which it competes with British Columbia. Shipments of 
lumber from the United States into these foreign markets under 
these conditions would then be confronted with competition 
much more serious than at present. 

Who are the proponents of a duty upon lumber? It would 
almost seem as if the entire American lumber industry had 
appeared seeking tariff benefits. A careful examination of the 
testimony fails to\reveal a single large lumber company appear- 
ing before either the House or Senate committee in favor of a 
duty. Upon what basis have those who appeared sought a duty? 
They have emphasized recent depression in the industry and 
alleged competition from Canadian lumber. 

For the 7-year period 1922 to 1928 the lumber industry has, 
like all other industries except agriculture, been prosperous, The 
recent depression which the lumber industry has experienced is 
conceded, and the reasons for it have already been presented in 
considerable detail. The conditions which to-day confront the 
lumber industry are caused by factors remotely removed from 
the tariff and are of such a nature that they could not be cor- 
rected by a tariff. If the criterion for the imposition of a tariff 
be that of competition with imports from foreign countries, the 
entire contention of the lumber dealers must fall to the ground, 
for imports of lumber for the last seven years have consistently 
declined, whereas exports have shown a constant increase. 

Logically, the argument might well end here, It is but a 


repetition and reiteration to go on further to indicate that tariff 


duties upon lumber are unnecessary. 

Inasmuch, however, as the contention has been raised, inas- 
much as having been raised proponents have felt it necessary 
to defend, to condone, and to attempt to explain away the 
effect of the duty, it is pertinent at this juncture to consider 
somewhat their contentions. 

Proponents contend that the ultimate consumer of lumber 
would not be burdened with the tariff which they seek to im- 
pose. They arrive at the strange conclusion that the consumer 
would not be subjected to the burden of the tariff by contending 
that somewhere along the line between producer and consumer 
the tariff would be abserbed. They fail, however, to advise the 
Senate as to just where this duty is to be absorbed. Who is to 
absorb it? So far as the retail lumber dealer is concerned it 
is a well-established fact that his business is limited, is fre- 
quently connected with the sale of other building materials or 
of fuel, and subject to all of the rigors of competition to which 
business of this type is subject. The profits have not loomed 
large in Income-tax returns. 

Proponents, in an attempt to explain away depletion, which, 
in their opinion, may be curtailed by a tariff upon imports, 
assert that the imposition of a duty would result in the far 
greater utilization of domestic timber products. Upon what 
basis could this assumption rest except that they hope to secure 
a greater price for their products? Certainly no other conten- 
tion could be advanced ; the increased price would necessarily be 
reflected in the duty. 

Proponents here advance what they but a short time before 
have denied, namely, that a duty will advance the price of 
lumber and will advance it to the ultimate consumer, More 
pertinent at this juncture is the strange doctrine of increased 
utilization which they now set up. 

Mr. President, the strange mental gyrations which proponents 
seem to have indulged in in order to arrive at this connection 
run Somewhat along the following parabolic lines: First they 
contend that under normal conditions high-grade lumber taken 
from an average log selis far in advance of low-grade and 
middle-grade lumber coming from the same log, The ratio 
being some two or three times higher for the high-grade lumber 
than for the low grade and middle grade. 

At the present time it is contended that because of high trans- 
portation costs lumber producers find it undesirable and un- 
advantageous to ship the lower grades of lumber any con- 
siderable distance by water and certainly not at all by rail. 


mit an even greater enhancement in the price of the high-grade 
lumber taken from the log. 

It is understood in the lumber industry generally that low 
grades of lumber really represent a sort of by-product of the 
lumber industry, inasmuch as lumber producers do not con- 
template producing the low grades of lumber at a profit, count- 
ing upon the high-grade lumber to carry the burden and to 
return a profit which will cover the entire operation. They are 
faced in their contention with this dilemma and the Senator 
from Washington can aid them in their escape if he likes. 

If they urge that the imposition of a duty will enhance the 
value of the high-grade lumber upon which they already make 
a profit, the profit will be greater than it is at the present time 
at the expense of the consuming public; and, inasmuch as they 
admit profits upon their operations, they, then, are in the posi- 
tion of contending for a profit in excess of that which they 
already enjoy. At the same time they likewise admit a conten- 
tion which heretofore they have denied, namely, that the price 
will be reflected in the market value of the lumber which they 
produce, Inasmuch as low-grade lumber, constituting in reality 
a form of by-product, is placed upon the market by these pro- 
ducers at cost or below cost, with no possibility or no intent of 
exacting a profit, it is difficult to say how the imposition of a 
duty would tend to increase the value of this product to them 
without at the same time causing the American consumer to 
buy an inferior product upon which they might be able by some 
legerdemain to exact a profit either by substitution -or by 
juggling. 

What the lumber producers have reference to in reality is 
this: Trees which it has been heretofore unprofitable to cut, 
either because of their size or because of their quality, will 
find their way into a market created through a tariff. This is 
in part true, but the real implication is that somebody will have 
to pay the lumber producer. 

If a tariff advances the price of lumber and consequently the 
value of stumpage, the various States in seeking sources of 
revenue will impose upon standing timber increased taxes, and 
these taxes will bear a definite ratio to the value of the timber. 
An increase in the price of lumber and an automatically in- 
creased value of stumpage will cause the lumber industry in 
the future to liquidate stumpage with the same relative pre- 
cipitaney and consequent overproduction as in the past. 

It is not the intention to intimate that utilization is not de- 
sirable or feasible. Indeed it is both. The industry is awake 
to the necessity of reclaiming all of the products of the forest, 
and only when it is fully aroused, not only to the necessity but 
to the desirability and to the large possible returns which will 
ensue from a scientific utilization of all forest products, can the 
industry hope to show returns commensurate with the large 
fortunes which have been amassed in the past. 

Utilization is considered by the industry as one of the means 
of availing itself of all that timber has to offer. It could well 
afford to take a leaf out of the book of such other industries in 
America as have pointed so brilliantly the way in the utilization 
of waste and by-products. There are vast possibilities for the 
use of waste and by-products in the lumber industry. Some of 
these the industry is already availing itself of. Wall board, 
lumber board, insulation material of one kind or another, known 
by one trade name or another, have all emanated from these 
former waste products. Wood pulp, exceedingly important in 
the modern demand for a source of paper; alcohol distilled from 
sawdust; and other products are all typical examples of this 
principle. This utilization of the waste products of the lumber 
industry should be encouraged. 

Mr. President, it is not a tariff which is essential, which 
is needed by the industry in the correction of any difficulties 
with which it may at any time temporarily have been affected. 
What is needed is a policy of conservation. Certainly in some 
respects a policy of conservation would seem to be the very 
antithesis of the restriction of imports. If Canada has timber 
at her disposal which we can utilize, if she is willing to ship 
to us, then a tariff can not be regarded as an adjunct to the 
conservation of our own timber supplies. There is every rea- 
son in the world for reciprocal trade relations between these 
two great States, for if we are to evolve a scientific scheme 
of conservation in our great forest products it will be necessary 
for us for a long time to receive such imports of lumber or 
timber as Canada may desire or be willing to send to us free 
of duty. 

In contending for a duty upon lumber proponents have 
asserted that Inasmuch as Canada imposes a duty upon certain 
grades of lumber which she imports from the United States 
we should in return impose a duty upon all the lumber which 
we receive from her. Canada is one of the few countries in 


, 
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the world which since the war has followed a consistent policy 
of tariff reduction, and this policy on the part of Canada should 
be accepted as tangible recognition of the principle that the 
ultimate payment for exports must be in terms of imports. 
It is merely geod business foresight which encourages any 
country to reciprocate trading privileges with countries which 
buy largely from it. 

Canada carries on a larger volume of trade with the United 
States than that which is carried on between any two other 
countries in the world. Since 1880 the volume of this trade has 
doubled every 10 years. In 1928 it approximated more than 
$719,000,000. Exports from the United States to Canada in the 
six months ending June, 1928, were nearly twice as large as 
exports to the whole of South America or Asia, and greater 
than the aggregate of exports to France, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, 
Switzerland, Spain, and Greece. 

Many United States manufacturers find that an extension of 
their sales into Canada meets with less resistance than the 
extension into any other foreign territory. Despite the pref- 
erential treatment which Canada extends to a number of 
British products the operation of the Canadian tariff is more 
advantageous to the United States than to Great Britain. The 
evidence for this statement lies in the fact that within the 
last three years the average rate charged by Canada on dutiable 
goods from Great Britain amounted to 23.9 per cent, whereas 
the rate on dutiable goods from the United States amounted 
to 23.4 per cent. 

On total imports from the United Kingdom the duty charged 
amounted to 18.8 per cent, and on the total goods from the 
United States it is 13.2 per cent. Within the period in question 
free goods from the United States to Canada had a value of 
$868,394,000 compared with $95,409,000 worth of free goods 
from Great Britain. 

Great Britain imports more than twice as much from Canada 
as Canada imports from Great Britain, and Canada’s exports to 
the United States are only one-half as great as exports from the 
United States to Canada. 

Since 1880 Canadian imports from the United States have been 
consistently larger than from the United Kingdom, and, although 
the imports from the United States in 1927 were three and eight- 
tenths times as large as those from Great Britain, the amount 
of duty collected was only two and seven-tenths times as much 
as that charged against goods from Great Britain. Canada has 
consistently given the most liberal treatment to imports from 
the United States. Since Canada has in many instances been 
prohibited from selling to the United States because of our 
tariff policy, she has, perforce, looked somewhat askance upon 
her steadily increasing imports from the United States. We are 
largely responsible for the policy which Canada has adopted of 
imposing tariff barriers against us and this, indeed, may be the 
reason why, although Canada permits free entry of 80 per cent 
of lumber products from the United States, she still insists on 
imposing a duty upon 20 per cent of the products of this nature 
which she receives from us. 

It has been the consistent policy of the industrialists of the 
United States to insist upon free raw materials. Lumber may 
well be regarded as a raw material. If free ore or free oil is es- 
sential to the industrialists of the United States for the purpose 
of producing iron and steel or fuel, and is to be regarded as raw 
material, it is just as logical to assert that lumber is the raw 
material from which the farmer is to erect his home, his silo, or 
his barn. It is the raw material from which the homebuilder 
constructs his home. It is a raw material which enters into 
many forms of manufacture. It is just as logical to ask the 
free importation of this material from Canada as it is to ask 
the free importation of any other raw material from any part of 
the world. 

The United States has not in the past hampered its manufac- 
turing industries by placing a tariff upon raw materials. It is 
likely that if the United States should impose a duty upon lum- 
ber, Canada would feel that our balance of trade against her 
would justify retaliation with respect to the exports which we 
send to her, although Canada has at no time in the past threat- 
ened the United States with retaliation. This, however, is no 
criterion that she would not do so in the future. 

Under any circumstances, the imposition of a duty upon lum- 
ber would certainly not tend to establish friendly trade rela- 
tions with Canada. It certainly would not afford the relief 
which those who are praying for a tariff are after. It would 
only add to the profits of those who have created great and 
huge and fabulous fortunes in later years by virtue of their 
possession of vast holdings of the remaining standing timber in 
the United States. 

Mr. President, if there is any possibility at all that the Senate 
of the United States is going to write a tariff on lumber in the 
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face of the record that does prevail, and do it in the name of 
farm relief, God save the Senate! 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 


Keyes 
La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNar 
Metcal 
Moses 
Norbeck 
coed 

e 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Waterman 


Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 

Hale 

Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 


Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Deneen Schall Watson 

Dill Sheppard Wheeler 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. NORBECK. . Mr. President, the address just concluded 
by the able Senator from North Dakota [Mr. NYE] has been 
interesting and instructive. He has gone into the subject thor- 
oughly and covered almost every phase of it. 

A portion of the lumber industry is now seeking a tariff. 
There can be only one purpose; it is to increase the price of the 
commodity. That, or to make more profits, and the thought 
again comes to us that we can not give anybody a dollar 
without taking it away from someone else. Who is to pay 
the bill? Unfortunately, it falls most heavily upon those least 
able to bear it. 

We are informed that there are certain branches of the 
lumber industry that are not profitable; at least, they are not 
as profitable as formerly. This is difficult to understand, in 
view of the fact that lumber has advanced more in price than 
other commodities during the period of rising prices. 


Mr. President, I have prepared a table covering this matter, 
and I ask that it may be inserted in the Recorp. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


Index numbers showing price increases as of 1926 on various items, 
1900 == 100 


1 U. 8. Forest Service. 
3 Bulletins of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
$ Statistical Abstract of the United States. 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, the increased price for all 
commodities is 87 points above the price prevailing in 1900. The 
increased price of lumber is 197 points higher for the same 
period. In other words, Mr. President, the lumber that would 
cost $100 at that time, now costs nearly $300. 

The agricultural States of the Middle West are peculiarly 
interested in the question of a tariff on lumber and other wood 
products. According to the report of the Joint Committee on 
Agricultural Inquiry in 1922, page 189, the farmers of the 
United States use 46 per cent of the total consumption of lumber 
and wood products of the United States. We of the Middle 
West are almost totally dependent on outside sources for our 
supply of lumber, and included in the price which we must pay 
for our lumber, is an ever-increasing amount for freight. The 
freight cost of the lumber consumed in South Dakota in 1924 
was $2,172,021, according to the United States Forest Service. 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture, Statistical Bulletin No. 21.) 
In 1924 South Dakota consumed over 179,669,000 board feet of 
lumber, most of which came from the Pacific coast at a freight 
rate of 54 cents to 624% cents a hundred pounds, or about $11 
to $14 a thousand board feet. The average freight cost of all 
lumber consumed was $12.08 per thousand board feet. (Statis- 
tical Bulletin No. 21, U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 

Transportation costs are a very important item in the con- 
sideration of a tariff on any commodity. The territory of 
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Canada is directly connected with the United States along 
a 3,000-mile boundary. Obviously, it is economically sound to 
buy lumber from Manitoba and Ontario, directly to the north 
of us, at reasonable freight rates rather than pay freight al- 
most equal to the mill price of the lumber from the west coast. 
It is the natural economic development. 

We have an exactly parallel case in our exports of coal and 
of southern pine lumber to Canada. Department of Commerce 
statistics indicate that over 17,000,000 tons of coal are annually 
shipped from the United States into Canadian territory. Two 
large railroads in Canada each use in excess of 2,000,000 tons 
annually. This in spite of the fact that Canada herself has 
immense coal deposits in British Columbia on the west and in 
the eastern maritime provinces. Likewise, southern pine pro- 
ducers ship more than 40,000,000 feet of southern pine to east- 
ern Canadian markets at a lower freight rate than lumber can 
be bought and transported from Canada’s own forests in British 
Columbia. In exactly the same manner we are importing some 
lumber from Canada. The importations are not very large; 
they amount to less than 5 per cent of the domestic production 
of softwoods. Mostly they are of species which are practically 
gone from our own forests—spruce and white pine. 

Mr. President, I ask that a table taken from the Yearbook of 
the United States Department of Commerce showing imports of 
lumber from Canada be inserted at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Imports of lumber from Canada 
(In millions of board feet) 


All species Pine | Spruce Fir 


2 462.5 | 
6 353. 5 
1 

7 


1, #38. 
1, 670. 324. 8 
1, 819. K 
1, 776. 
1, 635. 
1, 357. 


9 
635. 9 
357.6 


Average 1, 699. 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, this table shows that our im- 
ports since 1923 have rapidly declined in every species except 
fir, imports of which are about stationary. The production of 
fir in the United States in 1928, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, was 8,449,282,000 board feet; imports, therefore, are 
almost exactly 4 per cent of our domestic production. 

Mr. President, I request that a table from the Reports of 
Commerce and Navigation of the Department of Commerce be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, the United States exports 
about twice as much lumber as it imports. The following table 
shows exports of lumber—boards, planks, and scantlings—since 

eps 
ee: Esports of lumber from the United States 

(In thousand board feet) 


Lumber 
(boards, 
planks, etc.), 
M feet board 
measure 


Sawed tim- 


| ber, M feet | Total, M feet 
| 


board 
measure 


1, 532, 913 


2, 362, 152 
1, 949, 641 


3, 119, 228 
2, 592, 322 


1 642, 681 | 


1 Includes hewn timbers prior to 1925. 

From the above two tables it will be noted that while imports 
are declining exports are rapidly increasing. Since 1922 our 
exports have increased about 54 per cent; imports have declined 
30 per cent. If our home markets are being ruined by foreign 
lumber shipped into our country, it is strange that we are able 
to export to all the markets of the world an amount twice as 
great as the amount we import. 

A tariff on imported lumber would have the effect of greatly 
increasing the cost of the lumber the farmer must use. The 
Department of Agriculture reports that in 1924—the latest pub- 


lished data—84,199 farmers of South Dakota reported that they | 


spent $6,354,497 for lumber—an average of $185.81 per farm. 


This is lumber for construction and does not include the manu- | 
| were under discussion, that a tariff would result in increased 


factured products and farm implements the farmer buys which 
contain considerable additional lumber. Except for the agri- 
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cultural deflation, there would be three or four times as much 
lumber bought by the people of South Dakota. 

Mr. President, I have a report of a partial survey made of 
the State of Nebraska and printed in a publication at Lincoln, 
Nebr., known as “The Knot Hole.” It is the trade journal of 
the retail lumber dealers of that State. This shows that it 
would require approximately $80,000,000 worth of lumber to 
repair and replace present buildings. There is no survey avail- 
able for the State of South Dakota, but conditions are very 
similar. 

I ask that this be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


In driving 1,212 miles through eastern, western, and central Ne- 
braska we observed 1,489 sets of buildings and observed the amount of 
repair which is urgently needed. Some of the results are indicated 
below : 

Farmsteads checked: 1,489, 109 of which buildings were not occupied. 

Houses: 44 must be rebuilt, 134 badly in need of remodeling, 101 
in considerable need of repair. 

Barns: 102 must be rebuilt, 231 badly in need of remodeling, 85 in 
considerable need of repair. 

Poultry houses: 162 must be rebuilt, 193 badly in need of remodel- 
ing, 33 in considerable need of repair. 

Corncribs: 140 must be rebuilt, 176 badly in need of remodeling, 
67 in considerable need of repair. 

Garages: 13 must be rebuilt, 4 badly in need of remodeling, 4 in 
considerable need of repair. 


Mr. NORBECK. In other words, there were 461 buildings 
needing complete rebuilding, 738 needing considerable remodel- 
ing, and 290 needing repair. I have often been asked to estimate 
the amount of money required to put the farm buildings in con- 
dition where they were in 1920. It is conservatively estimated 
that 20 per cent of the total value of farm buildings in Nebraska 
would be required to put them in first-class repair. This sum of 
money would represent approximately $80,000,000, 

I was raised a protectionist. We were taught by McKinley, 
Roosevelt, and Taft that the proper rate of protection was the 
difference in cost of production here and abroad, but evidently 
the request for a tariff on lumber is not supported by any such 
argument. It is not to protect the American workingman 
against Asiatic labor; it is not to protect him against cheap 
European labor. Our competition comes from Canada, where 
working conditions and labor are as good as in the United States 
of America; if they were not, the Canadian workingman would 
be here in 48 hours, because there is nothing to stop him. In 
fact, those workingmen engaged in the lumber industry often 
work seasonally on different sides of the international boundary 
line; they encounter the same conditions and they are well in- 
formed as to the situation. 

If there is any industry where this rule for protection is not 
applicable it would be in the lumber industry. It is admitted 
that as our forests have been depleted in some States it has 
become increasingly expensive to convert the remnants into 
lumber, and the quality is often inferior. If a tariff rate should 
be adjusted to meet these conditions we would have an eyer- 
rising tariff, and who knows how high it would be by the time 
the last tree was to be cut. 

The proponents of a tariff on lumber have not submitted 
proof to show the increased cost in this country over Canada. 
On the other hand, those who are opposed to the increase have 
submitted proof of the fact that the cost of production is 
practically the same, or a trifle higher in Canada. This, I 
think, has been conclusively proven by the speaker who preceded 
me. 

The proposal to place a duty of $3 to $4.75 per thousand feet 
board measure on this lumber would add from $4 to $6 a thou- 
sand feet board measure to the retailer’s price to the farmer, 
as the retailer requires from 30 to 35 per cent of the mill price 
for his overhead and handling charges. (Authority: Report of 
Joint Commission on Agricultural Inquiry, pt. 3, p. 189.) It 
is amazing that such a proposal should be seriously considered 
by this body. 

Maps on display by my friend from North Dakota show that 
the timber remaining in the western part of the State of Wash- 
ington is largely concentrated in the hands of a few individ- 
uals—one group controlling as much as 60 per cent of the 
remaining privately owned timber in that region. This same 
group controls more than half of the remaining pine timber 
in private hands in the State of Idaho, and have very extensive 
holdings in Oregon. 

The Senator from North Dakota demonstrated, when shingles 


timber values and would aid little, if at all, the small manu- 
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facturer who owns no timber. Obviously, then, the chief 
beneficiary of a tariff on lumber will likewise be this group 
of large owners who control the majority of the remaining 
timber and are already making immense profits from the 
sale of it. 

Were it adequately proved that a tariff was the solution to 
the difficulties of the lumber industry, granting that there are 
difficulties, everyone would be glad to see that they received the 
necessary relief, It has not been proved, however, by the 
income-tax returns received from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue that relief is needed. It is obvious from a casual 
glance at the books that lumber manufacturers are probably 
getting a greater return on their sales than any other line of 
business, or at least any natural-resource industry. 

Probably the lumber industry’s profits and losses may be 
largely explained by the price of the standing timber. On 
the west coast the United States Department of Agriculture 
reports a value of 25 cents a thousand feet for Douglas fir 
standing timber in 1900. By 1924 this value had increased to 
$3.60 a thousand feet. In 1906 the Weyerhaueser interests 
were selling timber at $1.52 per thousand feet and in 1926 they 
were getting $4.25. Manufacturers who bought standing tim- 
ber years ago are making tremendous profits, as can readily be 
seen in the income-tax returns. It is only those companies 
buying timber now, and particularly those companies which 
bought standing timber in the period of postwar inflation, that 
are making small profits or showing losses. 

We have the same condition in farming. A few of our 
farmers who invested in land at the inflated postwar prices, 
not only are not expecting to make a reasonable return on their 
investment, but most of those who bought on credit woke up 
when prices were down to normal and found that they owed 
more on the land than it was worth. Many of them were 
bankrupt. 

For the benefit of those Douglas fir lumber producers who 
are crying for a tariff, I wish to point out that since lumber 
was put on the free list Douglas fir production has increased 
from four and one-half billion feet a year to a present annual 
production of eight and one-half billion feet. If manufacturers 
continue to build mills as fast as they have in the last few 
years, the production will soon be more than 10,000,000,060 
board feet a year. 

Before the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 


Representatives and the Finance Committee of the Senate, the 
proponents and opponents of a softwood-lumber tariff presented 


very complete data. I find in the records, that those who ask 
for a tariff have shown no costs of production which would 
tend to prove that their industry was being depressed by the 
competition of lumber produced abroad at lower costs than 
they could produced it, but the opponents of this proposed 
tariff submitted cost statements taken from the actual reports 
of the Inmber-producing organizations in the United States 
and Canada. 

Comparing cost of production in British Columbia and Wash- 
ington, it was developed that the cost of production has been 
from 39 cents to $1.51 per thousand board feet higher in Brit- 
ish Columbia than in Washington. 

Another cost statement showing the cost of production of two 
companies under the same mabagement—one in Canada, and 
the other in the United States—show that for the three years 
from 1923 to 1925, there was a higher cost in Canada of 90 
cents to $1.89. Figures for later years were not available 
Until other actual cost statements are brought forth to dis- 
prove these statements, I must believe that American manufac- 
turers are at no disadvantage in the cost of production. The 
mere statement that costs are higher in the United States can 
not hold water in the face of these definite cost records, nor 
can we supersede them with theoretical statements based on 
this, that, and the other thing. These cost statements show 
the cost of producing 1,000 feet of lumber—not what it ought 
to cost, or what it might cost, but what it does cost. They are 
the basis of the price at which lumber is sold. 

Mr. J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, in a brief presented to the Ways and Means Committee, 
stated: 

The Payne-Aldrich bill provided a duty of $1.25 per 1,000 board 
feet on lumber (it was free from 1897 to 1909) and a tariff of 50 
cents per thousand board feet on shingles. There was a temporary 
revival in 1910, but production soon exceeded demand; and in 1911 
the depression was severe, continuing through 1912 and 1913, when 
the Underwood tariff put lumber and shingles again on the free Hist. 
Lumbermen by that time were pretty well convinced that a tariff 
was not a remedy, and there was no opposition, 
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Another instance of overstimulation and resultant collapse was the 
outcome of the pressure of war necessities and the postwar recon- 
struction in 1919 and 1920. The rapid demand for rebuilding in 1919 
and 1920 throughout the country -accelerated and unduly stimulated 
the industry, so that the production increased and prices soared to 
unheard-of heights. The Florida “boom” was repeated, resulting in 
a complete collapse in 1921, from which the industry is only now well 
recovered. 


This witness is the head of one of the largest lumber manu- 
facturing companies in the United States. He is also inter- 
ested in Canadian timber and manufacturing, but his American 
interests are more than twice as large as his Canadian inter- 
ests, His American operations are successful, and he says 
that all of the better-managed companies in the West have 
made money. This statement seems to be borne out by the 
income-tax returns, 

The income-tax returns show that the well-balanced com- 
panies are making from 15 to as high as 40 per cent on their 
gross sales after making all deductions that the law allows. 
These are the companies that own their own timber and bought 
at the right time. 

Aside from the considerations of comparative cost of produc- 
tion and prosperity in the lumber industry, which certainly offer 
no excuse at all for a tariff, there is the added reason for free 
lumber of forest depletion. This country, which was once almost 
covered with timber, now has but a few years’ supply left. In 
just a few years we shall have to depend upon outside sources 
for our whole supply. In the South since 1921, according to the 
Federal Forest Service, they have cut two-fifths of their remain- 
ing supply, and if cutting were maintained at the present rate, 
15 years would see the complete exhaustion of the South’s im- 
mense softwood forests. In western Washington, which we pic- 
ture as an enormous reservoir of timber, according to a state- 
ment by Norman Porteous, forest engineer, of Seattle, Wash., 
which the Senator from North Dakota has quoted, there is only 
16 years’ supply of timber left at the present rate of cutting. 
They have remaining in private hands less than two and one-half 
million acres of merchantable timber, and this is being logged at 
the rate of 150,000 acres a year. Now we are asked to shut out 
imports, which would help relieve this tremendous drain on our 
forests and give them a chance to grow and catch up. 

The total drain on our softwood forests of saw-timber size 
is 41,000,000,000 board feet a year, which is being replaced by 
growth at the rate of less than 5,000,000,000 board feet a year. 
In other words, our softwood species are being consumed more 
than eight times as fast as they are being replaced by growth. 
These facts were developed by the Senate Select Committee on 
Reforestation in their report (S. Rept. No. 28, January 10, 1924). 
The senior Senator from Oregon was the chairman of that com- 
mittee and no doubt recalls the figures. 

In this connection may I call attention to the recent meeting 
of the Society of American Foresters, held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
at which Mr. Gifford Pinchot and Maj. George P. Ahern, two 
veteran woodsmen, called attention to the following important 
and disquieting facts: Less than one-eighth of our original for- 
ests are remaining; two-thirds of the States use more lumber 
than they produce; in spite of our tremendous home consump- 
tion and the fact that forests are not being replaced as they 
are chopped down, lumbermen are exporting about one-tenth 
of the product they cut. After seven years, according to these 
experienced woodsmen, the South can not continue to export 
lumber without neglecting its own domestic needs. The supply 
in the Pacific Northwest will last some time longer, provided no 
more destructive forest fires occur, such as those of last summer. 
When the present supply is gone, the United States is out of it. 
No other country could export enough lumber for our needs at 
any price. Mr. Pinchot and Major Ahern conclude that it is a 
very dangerous situation, and I agree with them. We must 
import as much lumber as we can to put off that day when we 
shall wake up and find ourselves without any forests. 

To sum up, a tariff on lumber would tremendously increase 
the cost of lumber to the American farmer, who consumes over 
46 per cent of the lumber produced; the benefit of such a tariff 
would accrue to the large timber holder and not to the smaller 
lumber manufacturer, who may really need help; the cost of 
production, according to the facts presented, is higher in Canada 
than in the United States; a tariff would overstimulate the lum- 
ber industry and the inevitable result would be a collapse; and, 
finally, our Nation’s timber supply is sufficiently low that we 
should endeavor to encourage imports rather than discourag 
them with a view to maintaining our timber supply as long as 
possible, 
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A tariff on lumber is unjustifiable in view of these facts and 
would yiciously undo what has been done to help the American 
farmer. 

We have a substantial lumber industry in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota, Nobody is complaining about a depression in the 
industry. The employment is good, the profits are satisfactory. 
It is true we have no large holding companies who own the 
timberlands, and therefore the greatly advanced charges for 
stumpage do not exist there as in the Pacific Northwest. Mr. 
President, I request that a table showing the increase in the 
price of stumpage from 1900 to 1926, prepared by the National 
City Co. in its report on the Douglas fir lumber industry, Ex- 
hibit No. 28, be printed in the RECORD. 

Douglas fir stumpage values (per 1,000 feet log scale)—Virgin timber 
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Nores.—Thomas & Meservey figures cover values of reasonably ac- 
cessible Douglas fir timber in the Columbia River and Willamette Val- 
jey districts. p i 

George S. Long is general manager of the Weyerheuser interests in the 
Pacific Northwest and a recognized authority, He states in connection 
with values furnished by him: “These are average actual sales prices 
of Douglas fir timber sold by Weyerheuser Timber Co, totaling approxi- 
mately 37,000,000,000 feet from 1906 to 1926, both inclusive. Our 
sales of timber to operators represent somewhat of a retail price on 
available timber, not many transactions involving more than 100,000,- 
000 feet and most of them much less.” The Weyerheuser sales almost 
exclusively coyered timber in the State of Washington. 

The United States Department of a EA figure. for 1924 repre- 
sents value of “ high quality” timber in Oregon and Washington—the 
average value of “ ayerage quality ” timber in these States being given 
as $3.12 per M. L. §. The figures for the period 1900-1914 represent 
general movement of prices in the larger transfers of relatively accessi- 
ble stumpage. The values given by the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association are values for the State of Washington, which average 
somewhat higher than for Oregon. 

Mr. President, originally more than 40 States of the Union 
had a substantial timber supply. In a hundred years it has 
largely disappeared except in three or four Western States. It 
is admitted that we only have a 25-year supply in sight. I do 
not believe in a tariff policy that encourages destruction, but 
even if the rule of differences in cost of production here and 
abroad were applied, the proponents of this lumber tariff would 
fail. They have not eyen seriously attempted to prove their 
own contentions. ‘ 

The lumber industry as such is prosperous. The retailers 
are doing well. The wholesalers do not complain. Transporta- 
tion is an important item and the railroads charge a high rate 
without losing the business. The owners of timberland have 
multiplied the prices that they charge. They hold a monopoly. 
They will be the beneficiaries of any tariff we impose. 

The plea is made entirely for the lumber manufacturer—the 
lumber mills—but whether the retail price is high or low their 
stumpage will be adjusted to that condition, It is well known 
that the remaining timber is largely privately owned and con- 
trolled by a few big groups who have become enormously wealthy 
in their line of operations. 

I believe a survey of South Dakota would show the same 
condition as exists in Nebraska; that is, we need $80,000,000 
worth of lumber for repair, replacement, and improvement. 
If so, a 10 per cent increase would mean $8,000,000 to our 
people. 
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Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. NORBECK. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. I assume the Senator, when he refers to 
the people, means those of one State only, the State of South 
Dakota? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; I refer to South Dakota. 

The disappearance of the forests is a national calamity. They 
should be conserved or lumber prices will go to the skies. 
Erosion and floods that are due to the denuding of our land 
have caused losses that can not even be estimated. 

The despoilers are many, the conservationists are few. Tem- 
porary profits is the excuse for a policy that no other civilized 
nation will tolerate. There never was such a need for a Roose- 
velt as there is to-day. 

The plunderbund was never so active and never so powerful. 
At the rate we are going there will not be any trees left for the 
next generation. 

A well-known conservationist once said— 


At the rate we are going it will not be long before the teachers in 
our schools will hold pictures before the children with the remark “ this 
is a tree.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the senior Senator from Washington [Mr, 
JONES]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fess 
Ashurst Fletcher 
Baird Frazier 
Barkley George 
Bingham Glass 
Black Glenn 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 


Keyes 

La Follette 

McCulloch 

McKellar 

McMaster 
icNary 

Metcalf 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 


Goft 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 


Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 

Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Deneen Johnson Schall Watson 

Dill Jones Sheppard Wheeler 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Bighty-eight Senators haye an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of its business to-day the Senate shall take a 
recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
speak very briefly upon the pending amendment. I first call 
attention to the language of the amendment and what it 
embraces. 

“Timber, hewn, sided or squared, otherwise than by sawing,” 
is one classification in this amendment. 

The second classification is “round timber used for spars or 
in building wharves.” The third is “sawed lumber and timber 
not specially provided for.” All of these classes of timber and 
lumber, no matter how crude or expensively processed may be 
the state of the timber or the lumber, is to bear a duty of $3 
per thousand feet. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I shall speak but briefly. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to advise the Senator as to how the 
amendment will be modified, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Very well. 

Mr. JONES. I am going to propose at the proper time this 
modification: After the words “ all the foregoing,” which we 
propose to insert after the word “for” in line 4 of my amend- 
ment, I propose to insert the words “if of fir, spruce, pine, hem- 
lock, or larch,” so as to confine it to those classes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The amendment as origi- 
nally drawn takes from the free list the following species of 
timber and lumber: Maple, birch, oak, beech, northern white 
pine, Douglas fir, red cedar, white cedar, western hemlock, and 
spruce. In a word, the original amendment sought to take from 
the free list all these species of timber and lumber and to impose 
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upon them a duty of $3 per thousand feet. How unfair and un- 
scientific that duty is I can illustrate by calling attention to the 
fact that the cheap lumber which is used in building the homes 
of the poorest of our people, and by the farmer in building 
barns, poultry sheds, and garages, is sold as low as $12 per 
thousand feet, while the lumber used in the mansions of the 
well-to-do, in the city office buildings, in expensive public build- 
ings, sells as high as $100 per thousand feet. The result is that 
we are confronted with a proposal here to levy an equivalent 
ad valorem duty of 3 per cent upon the lumber that is used in 
the homes and buildings of the wealthy and an equivalent ad 
valorem tax of 25 per cent on the lumber that is used on the 
farms and in the humble abodes of the plain people of the 
country. 

Mr. President, how can such a proposition be justified? After 
this rate is enacted the man who buys the poorest grade of 
lumber can receive but $75 worth of the same lumber that he 
now obtains for $100, while the man who buys $100 worth of the 
high-class lumber will get $97 worth of the same lumber after 
this bill is enacted into law. One-fourth of the lumber of the 
poorest quality necessarily used by the people of limited means 
is to be taken from them under this tax levy, while only one- 
fiftieth is to be taken from the man who chooses to build with 
the highest-priced lumber that is purchasable. 

So much for the first objection. Now let us examine a second 
objection. This amendment makes no distinction in the quality 
as well as the price of the timber or lumber. There is no dis- 
tinction in the duty levied between timber in a crude state and 
lumber in the highest-class finished state. Trees merely cut 
and the limbs trimmed and made into round timber, used for 
spars and building wharves, or timber with bark on one or two 
sides removed, is given the same protective duty as lumber 
planed, tongued, or grooved, which includes flooring, casements, 
or the most highly finished millwork which is embraced in the 
term “sawed, tongued, and grooved.” In other words, timbers 
with scarcely any labor performed on them are to bear the same 
duty as lumber which has passed through several processes of 
workmanship, even to the extent of being planed on four sides. 

Mr, President, a further objection is the ambiguity of the lan- 
guage of the amendment. What does it include? Does it in- 
clude telephone poles, telegraph poles, and fence posts? Does 
it include railroad ties? For example, a fence post may be de- 


scribed as timber, hewn, sided, or squared otherwise than by 


sawing. 

I inquire, Does the amendment include fence posts? If so, we 
are proceeding to set aside the action of the House and the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee in putting fence posts on the free list. 
Does this language include telephone posts, telegraph posts, and 
railroad ties? If so, this amendment is nullifying the action of 
the House and Senate Finance Committee in placing these spe- 
cifically on the free list. If it is not intended that railroad ties 
and telephone posts or telegraph posts should be included in 
this amendment but kept on the free list, upon what theory can a 
railroad tie and a telephone or telegraph post, made of the same 
species of wood, be on the free list and round timber, used for 
spars or building wharves, be on the dutiable list? 

Spars, I understand, are used in shipbuilding, and round 
timber used in building wharves is, of course, in connection with 
transportation by water. Thus it is proposed to discriminate in 
lumber used in transportation by water and transportation by 
land. Now, I inquire is the piling which is timber hewn, sided, 
or squared otherwise than by sawing, included in this amend- 
ment? If it is not, how can you distinguish between letting 
piling in free and putting a duty on round timber used for 
building wharves? In other words, are timbers used in making 
the foundations of bridges and large buildings to be free, and 
the piling used for building wharves to bear a duty? 

Now, Mr. President, I come to another objection. Who is to 
benefit by this amendment? Mark you, it is very cleverly 
drawn. I said it is unscientifically drawn, but it is cleverly 
drawn too. Logs are left on the free list. Why not a duty 
on logs as well as upon timber that has simply had the limbs 
cut off of the tree when it is cut down? How does anyone 
justify placing no duty upon an ordinary log, and yet the 
moment an ax is applied to it and it is made into piling or a 
telegraph pole or underpinning for a bridge or for building a 
wharf, it must pay a duty? 

For whose benefit is it? Is it for the benefit of the lumber- 
men of the South? Do they need free logs? Can they pay the 
heavy freight rates from Canada in order to have free logs to 
feed the mills of the South? Can they do it? No! It is for 
the benefit of the northwestern country and to the disadvantage 
of the southern lumbermen. Why? This amendment seeks to 
enlarge the timber area of the Northwest by including all the 
logs of Canada in that area by permitting them to be rafted 
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through Puget Sound into the mills of Washington free of 
duty. The very omission of logs from the amendment is a con- 
fession that they no longer have the timber in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply the needs of their mills, 

They ask for their raw material free; they ask for logs free; 
they ask to be permitted to carry on their lumber business in 
their lumber mills in the northwestern part of our country; but 
what about the persons interested in the lumber business with 
whom they compete in the Southland? Is it toe their advantage? 
Gradually their supply of logs is being diminished and their 
timber supply depleted, and constantly and steadily they will be 
forced to pay higher prices for their logs, while logs coming 
into the mills of the Northwest are to come in free of duty. 
Clearly and unmistakably it is a move to give an advantage to the 
lumber business of the country in the Northwest whose standing 
timber is fast becoming depleted and, as the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. NYE] so ably pointed out this afternoon, namely, 
that 16 groups are said to control all the standing timber of the 
United States in the northwestern part of our country. 

Now we know who is going to benefit. Let us see who is going 
to be punished, because where there is a tax benefit bestowed 
there is usually a sacrifice or a penalty extracted from some 
other group. In this case it is the public. It is the public of 
the United States who is to be punished to the tune of $125,000,- 
000 a year. A tax of $3 per thousand feet upon timber and lum- 
ber means $3 upon every thousand feet of timber and lumber 
sold, and that means $125,000,000 a year tax upon the consumers 
of the country, 

We are also asked to cut off our lumber business with Canada. 
As has been pointed out, we are selling Canada $22,000,000 worth 
of lumber a year compared with the $38,000,000 that we buy 
from her. There is $22,000,000 worth of our lumber, some of it 
from the South, that goes into Canada, while $38,000,000 worth 
of lumber comes from Canada into this country. For the insig- 
nificant 5 per cent of imports, offset by our exports—in order 
to shut out the $38,000,000 Canadian lumber business—we pro- 
pose to tax our own people $125,000,000 a year. 

Mr. President, the hewn timber and sawed lumber consumed 
in America comes from three sections—the Northwest, the 
Southern States, and Canada. The northwestern area mar- 
kets hewn timber and sawed lumber of the following species: 
Dougias fir, western hemlock, and cedar. They distribute to all 
parts of the country, even including the South. New England 
gets 35 per cent of its lumber from this area, it being trans- 
ported by water through the Panama Canal. The South mar- 
kets southern pine, oak, and gum to the Central and East Cen- 
tral States, and even in New England. Practically all southern 
shipments are by rail. The hewn timber, which is a minor 
item, and sawed lumber produced in western Canada and 
shipped into the United States, is of the following species: 
Douglas fir, cedar, and hemlock. From eastern Canada pine 
and spruce, birch and maple lumber are shipped. 

Lumber from western Canada enters California to the extent 
of a small percentage of its total consumption and is also car- 
ried by water into Atlantic seaboard markets. The Canadian 
importations are very slight compared to the total American 
production, being a little less than 5 per cent. The American 
production in the Northwest is approximately 12,000,000,000 
feet. Total consumption being about 35,000,000,000 feet. This 
is about one-third of the total consumption. 

The southern production is 11,000,000,000 feet, being about 
another third. 

The local production of all the States represents the other 
third, with the exception of the 5 per cent that comes from 
Canada. 

While 5 per cent of our lumber consumption is imported 
from Canada, we export 10 per cent of our lumber production. 
The lumber we export to Canada is southern pine, Douglas fir, 
and oak, which come chiefly from the South. The United States 
imported from Canada in 1928 wood and wood products valued 
at $38,813,359, and, in return, exported to Canada similar prod- 
ucts valued at $22,544,998. Canada’s purchases of wood and 
wood products from us amounted to $2 per capita of her popu- 
lation, while our purchases from Canada of the same products 
were only 53 cents per capita of our population. 

It should be stated in this connection that in some instances 
the Canadian lumber is superior because of larger sizes in cer- 
tain hardwoods, and it commands a somewhat larger price. In 
other words, there is certain Canadian lumber that comes into 
this country for certain specific purposes that it is thought the 
domestic lumber does not serve. For example, Canadian maple 
and birch, because the forests are older and therefore cuts out 
larger, clear hardwood timbers that are used in manufacturing 
of certain farm implements and automobile bodies. 
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Then, northern white pine has become very limited in this 
country. There is a small area left in Minnesota which is 
rapidly being depleted and entirely insufficient for our needs. 
There is, however, across the border a great stretch of northern 
white pine from western Ontario to the Province of Ottawa 
of inexhaustible proportions. This northern white pine is used 
for patternmaking in all our industries—North, South, East, 
and West—because this wood does not warp and is easily 
worked into different shapes; also in all our foundries and in 
our industrial work that requires wood that does not warp. To 
put a tariff on this particular wood, which is scarcely available 
any longer in the domestic market, will prove to be a serious 
penalty to industry. Thirty years ago we had an annual pro- 
duction of 8,000,000,000 feet of northern white pine, To-day 
there are less than 8,000,000,000 feet of northern white pine left 
in the country. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MCMASTER. The Senator from Massachusetts made the 
statement in his analysis of the duties which the amendment 
proposes to levy upon lumber that in the case of the cheaper 
grades of lumber it would involve an increase of nearly 25 per 
cent? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMASTER. If that be true, I wish to point out the fact 
that in the building of a modest cottage, such as is used by those 
in humble circumstances, in the building of a cottage, say, that 
costs $4,000, a 25 per cent increase in the cost would amount to 
$1,000. We must remember, however, that whenever any cost 
is added to a basic building material it must be immediately 
added to capital account, and not to expense account, as are 
tariffs upon clothing and the necessities of life which are quickly 
consumed ; and that additional $1,000 charge must be capitalized. 
The building may last for 50 years, and upon its capitalization 
an annual interest or rental charge of 6 per cent must be added; 
so that by an increase of $1,000 in the price of a basic building 
material, before the investment account shall be liquidated 
through depreciation, the person making that investment must 
pay nearly $3,000 additional in interest. So that every increase 
of $1,000 in the cost of such materials will eventually cost the 


purchaser $4,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
South Dakota for his contribution. 
offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], as modi- 
fied, reduces the spread that I have indicated, my remarks 


I thank the Senator from 
Of course the amendment 


being based upon the amendment in its original form. That 
does not interfere with what the Senator said; but the spread 
being reduced, therefore my figures would not be so pronounced 
as to the difference between 3 per cent and 25 per cent. They 
would, however, be correspondingly great. I think the spread 
in some instances would be fully as great, for I do not under- 
stand that the Senator from Washington has reduced the specific 
duty from $3; his amendment still retains that rate? 

Mr. JONES. That rate is retained in my amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course there is some high- 
grade, finished softwood that costs a hundred dollars per thou- 
sand feet. I understand the Senator from Washington intends 
to eliminate hardwoods from the provisions of his amendment ; 
and most of our softwoods are the cheaper woods; but there are 
some of our softwoods that cost as high as $100 per thousand 
feet; for example, white pine. 

However, let us see what the Senator from Washington is 
now proposing to do by his amendment. He is proposing to tax 
the softwood, the cheap wood, and to let the high-priced tim- 
ber and the fine high-priced lumber, such as maple and birch, 
go without a duty. That is what it amounts to. The change 
in the amendment makes it even worse. 

Mr. President, I simply want to say, in conclusion, that if 
this proposed duty of $3 per thousand feet upon timber and on 
lumber can be justified almost any item in the bill can be justi- 
fied. I venture to say, however, that there will arise a demand 
for an explanation why the duty upon lumber, if one shall be 
levied, is levied in such a manner and in such a way as to 
burden by an increased cost of 25 per cent these who use cheap 
lumber, while the increased cost in the building of the homes 
and places of shelter for those who use the more expensive and 
the higher-priced lumber will be only approximately 3 per cent. 

There has been a good deal of talk here to the effect that 
Senators have been exchanging votes, that with reading the 
item of logs we have reached the logrolling period in the dis- 
cussion of the pending bill, I eall attention to the fact that 
there will be an accounting demanded of those who vote for 
this item by the men and women who are building small and 
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inexpensive homes and who live in plain homes and who pay rent. 
When called upon to make that accounting no Senator can jus- 
tify his vote by the explanation that he had to consider this 
item in connection with some other item or some other question 
involyed in this bill. This amendment, dealing with a com- 
modity affecting the very existence of our people, namely, shel- 
ter for them, ought to stand or fall on its merits. I ask the 
Senate to stand by the Finance Committee and its members, who, 
unanimously so far as the record goes, after hearing all the 
testimony, before the logrolling process began, voted to put lum- 
ber on the free list. Why change now? Is it possible that any 
member of the Finance Committee who heard the evidence, and 
practically took an oath to come to an impartial decision, should 
now change? What further argument has been made? Yet it 
is rumored around here that the Finance Committee has aban- 
doned its recommendation in reference to this item. So, aside 
from the merits of the question, there is not any justification for 
the imposition of the duty which is now proposed. 

In contradiction to the action of the House itself, which 
sought to place a duty on lumber, we have the solemn declara- 
tion of the members of the Finance Committee, after all the 
evidence was taken, that lumber should be free of duty, I can 
not conceive of there being any doubt, in view of the former 
action taken by this body. 

Furthermore, we have the precedent of having already 
voted to put birch and maple lumber on the free list in another 
part of the bill. What has happened to place this matter in 
doubt now? What are the trades? Where is the logrolling? 
Why has any member of the committee abandoned his former 
judgment? Where is the new evidence?) There can not be any 
sound and sane reason for a change, and the American people 
are going to demand an accounting for any shift, any sudden 
change, if it shall occur, upon the part of the members of the 
committee and of the Senate itself as taken on a former 
occasion. 

Mr. President, I hope that the motion of the Senator from 
Washington will be voted down and that the Senate will stand 
by the position it has heretofore taken in behalf of free lumber, 
free cement, free bricks, free shingles, and all other materials 
which enter into the building of homes. We have already 
decreed that they should be kept upon the free list prior to this 
stage of the proceedings, and I trust there will be no change 
in our position. 

Mr. President, this proposition to put a duty on this lumber 
resolves itself to this: In order to shut out of the domestic 
market 5 per cent of our lumber consumption representing 
$38,000,000 we are willing to sacrifice $22,000,000 worth of our 
lumber business with Canada and permit Canada to divert the 
lumber she now sells us, and so much needed here, to the for- 
eign markets where our southern lumber is now shipped. 
Furthermore, in order to shut out $38,000,000 worth of lumber 
imported from Canada and suspend our $22,000,000 lumber 
business with Canada we propose to tax the American public 
$3 per thousand on every 1,000 feet of lumber and hewn timber 
consumed in America, which reaches the enormous sum of $125,- 
000,000; all this for the benefit of a handful of lumber-mill 
operators in the northwest section of the country. 

Furthermore, the amendment proposed seeks to exact a very 
much larger toll from those whose financial circumstances 
compel them to use cheaper lumber than from that portion of 
our population who can afford to use the high-class lumber. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I wish to detain the Senate 
for a little while, and I shall commence by saying a word in 
commendation and approval of the very masterful and elaborate 
address made by our friend the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Nye]. His was a very able analysis of the economic and 
political questions involved in this subject. To much that he 
said I ean most cheerfully assent; but it must be noted that 
in his very able address there was constant reference to reports 
and to assumed statements of fact which harked back in some 
instances a generation. We heard a great deal of reports of 
1910 and 1913 and 1920, and some references to conditions which 
prevailed even prior to the year 1910. Those references to the 
old understanding or the old viewpoint of the timber industry 
in America have served to do one thing which I very much 
regret, namely, to introduce into this debate something of the 
old spirit of rancor and of the old misunderstandings once 
entertained by the American people in connection with their 
great lumber industry. 

I shall not attempt, Mr. President, in the brief time that I 
shall occupy the floor to answer all the suggestions and all the 
presentations made by the Senator from North Dakota, nor to 
answer the argument made by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Warsi] in detail. I do hope, however, to touch on a lim- 
ited number of the suggestions made by those Senators in such 
a way that I may at least exhibit a different viewpoint than 
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the old viewpoint of hatred and pessimism which formerly 
surrounded our conception of the timber industry in America. 
If I may be of any assistance in presenting that viewpoint, I 
shall indeed be very glad. 

It was once thought, Mr. President, that timber was a nat- 
ural resource placed upon this continent; that it existed as 
though it were in a storehouse; that by its use from time to 
time the virgin forests would be cut away, and our country 
would thus slowly be stripped of that natural resource and 
eventually we would be without timber. The thought and the 
hope of those who believed in the conservation of natural re- 
sources a generation ago was that we would preserve for as 
long a time as we might be able to preserve the trees which 
God has given to us; that we should retard the use of those 
trees; that we should place timber upon the free list, so that 
we would not stimulate the cutting of the native trees; that we 
should make it easy for our citizens to ship timber supplies into 
our country, and thus, by reservation or preservation, we would 
have a species of conservation. 

Mr. President, there is scarcely anyone left among the con- 
servationists of America—and I am speaking now particularly 
of those who are interested chiefly in the preservation of our 
timber supply—who subscribes to the old idea that the tree is 
itself the natural resource which we should preserve. We have 
come, by faltering steps, a little at a time, to a realization that 
the things Almighty God gave were soil and sunshine and mois- 
ture; that the tree is merely the crop growing upon the land; 
that trees may be replaced; that our timber supply may be per- 
petuated, and that the conception of conservation which in- 
volved a mere reservation of our timber supply, permitting our 
trees to rot, to decay, and to be destroyed by disease and by 
insects, was not really in the direction of conservation but that 
such a policy resulted in economic loss, in the actual destruc- 
tion of the timber supply of the country, and neglected the most 
important element of all, namely, the duty upon the American 
people to bring about such an economic condition in this country 
that we may reproduce the forests and use them, and continue 
the process of repreduction and the use of trees, so that we 
could not be compelled to face the pessimistic outlook of a tree- 
less United States, 

I know no conservationist now primarily interested in the 
eonservation of our timber supplies who has not turned his 
mind to the idea that real conservation consists in wise utiliza- 
tion, in complete utilization, in the use of our trees, in the re- 
production of our trees, and in the idea of using our timberlands 
so that we may have forever, for our own benefit in this genera- 
tion and for the generations to come, a wood industry in this 
country. 

To the last doctrine I am most happy to subscribe. To a 
eontrary doctrine I can not assent, because I do not like the 
fatalist conception that we are going to use up our trees in any 
event, and that it is merely a question of how fast we will use 
them up, and that eventually our country, both in peace and in 
war, is going to be without adequate lumber supplies, 

Holding as I do this conception of the question, I have ap- 
proached it in a little different spirit than some. I have not 
been willing to treat it entirely as a matter of protection by 
tariff, except as such tariff incidentally affects the broader and 
greater problems. 

In the old thinking concerning conservation there were as- 
sumptions which have been proved to be erroneous. The pas- 
sage of time has laid some of the ghosts with which we thought 
- we were confronted. The old reports which my friend from 
North Dakota [Mr. NYE] was reading here have been super- 
seded by more recent reports. 

The old conceptions have been denounced by the very people 
who made them; and to-day America is embarking upon a new 
future with respect to the lumber industry, and with the hope 
that we may continue here, for all time to come, a supply of 
wood, 

Mr. President, I can not adequately present that view to 
the Senate and to the country without first making some little 
reference to the magnitude of the industry itself. In this regard 
I shall try to be very brief, because a good part of this ground 
was covered this morning by the Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Jones] in his address. 

This information is substantially all from the Department 
of Commerce. It will not be necessary, in the time that I shall 
detain the Senate, that I should give my own personal opinion 
upon very many subjects, or that I should resort to a presenta- 
tion based upon anything other than our own Government 
records, 

Lumbering, according to the biennial census figures of 1927, 
stands third among the industries in the number of wage 
earners, fourth in the amount of wages paid, and eighth in 
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the value of its products. The investment in timber is usually 
estimated at something between seven and eight billion dollars. 
I ought to qualify that statement by saying that the value of 
the holdings is usually estimated at something between seven 
and eight billion dollars. That does not truly reflect invest- 
ment, because that figure includes the national forest, which is 
in no sense investment; but, for the purpose of this figure, the 
national forest is capitalized at something in excess of a billion 
and a half dollars. 

The total investment in lumbering and secondary woodworking 
plants, together with the rolling stock and other equipment, is a 
difficult amount to speculate upon. Various figures have been 
furnished to me. No accurate survey has been made. There 
is no information from which I can say, in an accurate sense, 
that the amount is so many billion dollars. I will say to the 
Senate that the conservative, possibly the lowest estimate of 
this investment, not including standing timber, but including the 
property, the machinery, the railroads, the rolling stock, the 
tools, the equipment, and all that goes with lumbering and with 
the -woodworking industries which are allied with lumbering, 
will probably be something between six and seyen billion dollars. 
Some estimates are as high as $10,000,000,000. So that the total 
investment in all branches of lumbering and allied industries is 
a stupendous figure, running somewhere, possibly, from 14 to 
17 billion dollars. 

The output each year of the entire lumbering industry is 
something like three and a half billion dollars. The number of 
employees is variously given by different reports of different 
departments of our Government. Apparently the best sustained 
figure would indicate the total number actually employed in 
this industry as laborers and in the executive offices as some- 
where around 800,000, possibly something more than that. The 
Department of Commerce furnished me one estimate of the 
average number of employees as 886,889. All figures are in- 
complete, because a great number of little mills in the South 
do not furnish reports to the departments from which estimates 
are made. 

The wages paid in logging and lumbering and allied opera- 
tions are also variously estimated. For 1929 the Department 
of Commerce furnished me a figure of $929,790,000. 

So we have here an enormous industry, judged by various 
tests as third or fourth or sixth from the top of all the -indus- 
tries of America, with a pay roll a little under a million people, 
and with wages paid something near a billion dollars per 
annum. 

That includes the hardwoods as well as the softwoods; 
and the ratio between them is about that of 4 to 1. So 
that the figures which I am now reciting, I am told by the 
department, should be considered as 80 per cent related to the 
softwood industry, and about 20 per cent related to the hardwood 
industry; and, generally speaking, as I proceed, the figures 
that I shall use, if they are used without explanation, may be 
understood as figures of the whole industry, subject to this 
ratio of 4 to 1 as between the softwood industry and the 
hardwood industry. 

To give some idea of the important contribution which this 
industry makes to the business of America and to the great, 
towering pyramid of commerce that is built upon it, let me 
add that each year the lumbering industry pays to the carriers 
in this country by rail and water some figure in excess of 
$340,000,000 ; possibly, in some years, as much as $350,000,000. 
The direct purchases of machinery and steel rails and other 
steel products by the lumbering industry in America are some- 
thing like $130,000,000 or $135,000,000, these figures all being 
variable as between the different years. 

I shall not take the time to discuss the stumpage of the 
country in terms of board feet, because, after all, that informa- 
tion would be merely in the nature of an estimate and subject 
to considerable latitude of error. I will say, however, and some 
Senators will recall, that there was a time when our stumpage 
was estimated at 1,500,000,000,000 feet. It has been found that 
that estimate was too low; and by a subsequent report the 
stumpage was estimated at 1,900,000,000,000 feet—figures so 
gigantic that they are difficult of conception. 

Now, the Forest Service estimates the total timber supply of 
this country at in excess of 2,225,000,000,000 feet; and I will say 
in that connection that those in the industry—the cruisers, the 
tabulators, the economists in the West who are most intimately 
eonnected with the lumber industry—are almost a unit of the 
mind that that estimate is somewhat too low. 

So the old thought of limited timber supply and of an early 
depletion was founded upen an erroneous conception. As a 
matter of fact, we were given far more timber than we realized. 
The rate of reproduction was entirely misunderstood by all con- 
nected with the study. It was thought that a certain period 
of time—possibly 50 or possibly 60 or 100 years—was necessary 
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to bring about a reproduction of the timber upon the lands 
that were logged off. 'That possibly was a correct figure at one 
time; but it has been found that by a system of selective logging, 
by the proper practice in the removal of the trees, the young 
stock could be left upon the ground growing in a healthy con- 
dition, and advanced toward saw timber by as much, possibly, 
in some cases, as 10 years, and in other cases as much as 20 
or 30 years, So we have found that the time required in the 
cycle from cutting to cutting could be shortened by an indefinite 
time, which I shall not attempt to estimate, save to say that it 
is shortened by something like 10 to 20 or 30 years under the 
different conditions under which our loggers are operating. 

Mr. President, I would not have it said that the presentation 
I am now making is entirely my own presentation, or the ex- 
pression of my own view in connection with the matter. Let 
me say that some of those most active in charge of the na- 
tional forests, who some years ago subscribed to the fatalist 
doctrine that we were going to have in America a treeless 
nation, and that we could not reproduce our timber supplies, 
have squarely reversed themselves. 
we might say that every man who has been the Chief Forester 
for the last 20 years or more, that every assistant forester dur- 
ing that time, I think nearly every economist of the depart- 
ment, and eyeryone else who has brought himself face to face 
with the facts, has been obliged to reverse his original opinion. 

A striking contribution to the literature of this subject is 
made by one of the bulletins put out by the Department of 
Agriculture entitled, “ Timber, Mine, or Crop,” written, I think, 
in 1922 by the then Forester, Colonel Greeley, whom we all 
know. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. STEIWER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator mean, by what he has just 
said about Foresters and all those engaged in forestry having 
changed their‘attitude, that they are all now in favor of a tariff 
on lumber? 

Mr. STEIWER. I would not say that, Mr. President, I did 
not intend to say that. I merely intended to say that they have 
abandoned the original fatalistic idea that timber can not be 
reproduced. They now say that under proper practices our tim- 
ber supplies can be reproduced. 

I know of no Forester who has expressed himself as a Forester 
upon the question of the tariff. I haye sought to get that in- 
formation; and the report that comes from Major Stuart, the 
present Forester, is that another department or agency of our 
Government has been set up by Congress for the purpose of 
making tariff investigations; that it is not, therefore, within 
their province; and, besides that, that they have not the staff 
that is necessary or the appropriations that are necessary. So 
I know of no Forester who, as a Forester, has made any ex- 
pression upon the subject. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Oregon if there has been any reproduction of the timber 
forests of the State of Oregon? 

Mr. STEIWER. Yes, Mr. President. 
matter in detail a little later, 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

reproduction in Oregon? 

Mr. STEIWER. I do not know that I have; but I have a 
yery intimate knowledge of the conditions in Oregon, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Has the Senator any statistics 
on reproduction in any Northwestern State? 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I have an intimate knowledge 
of the effort made by private industry and by the United 
States; and I can relate to the Senator, if he is interested, a 
number of instances where the logging operations have been 
placed upon a basis of sustained yield, and where it is thought 
the supply now in sight will be sufficient to continue the opera- 
tion for as much as 180 years. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have some information about 
reproduction efforts in the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. STEIWER. I am not so familiar with that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But I have no information what- 
ever about any successful reproduction in any Northwestern 
State, and I am able to speak for at least my own State, that 
no effort whatever has been made toward reproduction in the 
State of Montana, except the ordinary reproduction which 
always takes place, 


I intend to go into that 


Has the Senator any reports on 
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Mr. STEIWER. Of course, without active effort by mankind, 
there will be some reproduction made by nature. There is 
already a reproduction, so far as that is concerned. I am told 
that in the South 40 per cent of the present cut is taken from 
land formerly logged off 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, The Senator is quite right, natural 
reproduction is going on in the State of Montana; but it will 
snare about a hundred years to make a nrerchantable growth of 
timber. 

Mr. STEIWER. It is regrettable that Montana did not make 
an earlier start in the enormously important effort to meet the 
responsibility of reproducing the timber supplies. Oregon has 
a number of projects, both Government owned and privately 
owned, in which replanting has been carried forward, in which 
fire protection is being had, and in which an earnest effort is 
being made to produce a continuous timber supply. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. The South Atlantic States, particularly the 
State which I in part represent, were perhaps among the very 
first in which very extensive lumber business was done. It is 
the home of the yellow pine, the pitch pine, which is consid- 
ered the finest construction and dimension timber produced 
anywhere, not only in the United States but anywhere. Con- 
sequently in the very early days, before the local sawmills were 
prevalent, people would cut the timber and log it down the 
streams of the State. That must have been something like 75 
or 80 years ago. The new timber on lands thus cut over is not 
yet large enough to justify milling. There is a pine known as 
the old field pine, or the slash pine, which will reproduce itself 
to where it will be of sawmill dimensions in something like 35 
or 40 years; but it is an indifferent timber, and it is not of very 
exceptional value. 

I do not believe there is a State in the Union which can repro- 
duce timber fit for lumbering purposes under an average of 50 
years, such timber as we have seen. In instances like that to 
which the Senator referred, where the cruisers go through the 
woods and pick what is known as the ripened timber, they are 
leaving, necessarily, the timber of 10 or 15 or 25 years’ growth, 
and which may in 10 or 15 years attain a size which will be 
reasonable for logging purposes. So far as our section of the 
country is concerned, the timber has practically disappeared ex- 
cept in small lots, where the local mills are now cutting and 
shipping. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I want to thank the Senator 
for the information he has contributed with respect to condi- 
tions in his own area. With those conditions I am not so 
familiar. I do know, however, and it is indicated by what has 
just been said by the Senator from South Carolina, that some 
species of trees reproduce themselves much more quickly than 
others, and that some logging operations create a much more 
serious problem than others. Unfortunately, in some of those 
areas in South Carolina the species are those of slow reproduc- 
tion, and I have no doubt that the logging operation itself was 
probably the very worst that could have been attempted. 

We haye examples of bad logging in my State, and, of course, 
there are other examples than those in Oregon; there are in 
Michigan, for instance, areas logged off on which there has been 
no reestablishment of tree life. There has been in many areas 
a complete failure by our private industries, and to some extent 
by our National Forest Service, to meet the responsibility imposed 
upon them. It was only after the old doctrine of fatalism was 
dispelled and abandoned that people commenced to turn their 
faces resolutely to the front, and to march in the direction of 
reproduetion of the timber supply. 

I will say, Mr. President, that if we continue the spirit of 
fatalism, namely, that our trees are to be cut off and our ground 
laid bare, and permit our legislation to be shaped by that con- 
ception, we will, of course, keep our timber upon a free-trade 
basis, and we will get along eventually without any timber. 

I want to illustrate just a little what I was saying as to the 
thought of those engaged in forestry. I want to read from the 
1929 report of the National Forester made to the Secretary. 
This is interesting because he here refers to the 1920 report, 
made in response to a Senate resolution, which I think is usually 
called the Capper resolution, 

The 1920 report is one of the reports which was emphasized 
by the Senator from North Dakota, It in turn was based upon 
a census made in 1913, and that census report in turn was based 
upon some earlier information. Based upon that report, the 
Senator from North Dakota very dramatically deciared to the 
Senate that our timber resources were being gobbled up; that 
the ownership was being centralized in a few hands; that our 
supplies were being exhausted so much faster than they were 
being reproduced that we were on the road to devastation and 
bare ground. All these things—I am not quoting his words, of 
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course—were suggested to us, based upon this 1920 report. The 
Chief Forester at this time, in referring to that report on forest 
depletion, said, on page 2 of his last report: 

In the light of what has transpired since, however, some of the con- 
clusions then drawn need to be corrected. ‘The predicted timber famine 
that gave rise to so much concern 20 years ago has not arrived. 


Interrupting myself for a moment, I want to observe to the 
Senate that 20 years ago the prophets of calamity were telling 
the country that in 25 years we would have no timber. For 25 
years we have cut against the supply which they said was 
doomed to fail, and we now have more timber, by the estimate 
of everybody in the industry, than they thought we had then, 
So the Forester is compelled to say that the timber famine which 
was prophesied has not materialized. 

Interrupting myself for a moment, 1 want to observe that 
20 years ago the prophets of calamity were telling the country 
that in 25 years we would bave no timber. For 25 years we 
have cut against the supply which they said was doomed. to 
fail, and we now have more timber, by the estimate of every- 
body in the industry, than they thought we had then. So the 
Forester is compelled to say that the timber famine which was 
prophesied has not materialized. 

Permit me to read further. He said on the same page of his 
report: 

Of this, conditions within the lumber industry afford fairly con- 
Qusive proof. It has not waxed fat on the expanding profits of a 
cornered timber supply. It wears none of the aspects of the trust 
octopus so vividly pictured in former days. It is not overprosperous. 
Neither through the building up of concentrated ownership of a 
dominating portion of the remaining timber supply nor through re- 
stricted production has anything to inspire fear of a controlled market 
come into sight. On the contrary, keenly competitive conditions have 
resulted in a chronic market instability, low profits as a rule, and 
often in production at an actual loss. The “ lumber baron” has ceased 
to figure much in the popular imagination ; his supposed economic power 
has proved more shadow than substance. The plain fact of the matter 
is that the lumber industry of the country, taken as a whole, would 
quite thankfully increase its output in a very substantial amount if it 
could find purchasers willing to take the product off its hands at a 
reasonably remunerative price. In spite of the great industrial activity 
of recent years the lumber market has been much more of a buyer's 
than a seller’s market. Not a timber famine, but a pressure to 
liquidate timber holdings that creates chronic overproduction, is the 
outstanding feature of the present situation as seen from within the 
lumber industry. 


Mr. President, I know of no well-informed man in the lumber 
industry, I know of no economist in the department with whom 
I have been in contact, who takes a position contrary to that 
So clearly portrayed in this report to which I have just referred. 

Now, that the Record may show something of the distribu- 
tion and of the ownership of timber in this country, I will ask 
at this time that certain information appear at this place in 
my remarks. First, certain figures on the stand of timber, by 
States, taken from the Forestry Almanac of 1929, compiled 
initially by the American Tree Association but furnished to me 
by the Department of Commerce. 

In connection with that I want to have inserted another ex- 
hibit, being a part of a Department of Commerce report, show- 
ing the number of mills, by States, in the United States, and 
the lumber cut, in thousands of board feet, by States, for the 
years 1927 and 1928. This report also shows the percentage of 
increase and decrease as between the two years. 

I also ask to have printed information furnished by the 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, as to the 
number of mills in the various States for the year 1928. 

Also a very interesting exhibit taken from Agricultural Bul- 
letin No. 21, showing, by States, the number of farms reporting 
a stand of soft timber in this country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

EXHIBIT A 


Figures on stand of timber, by States, taken from Forestry Almanac, 
1929 edition, compiled by the American Tree Association, Washington, 


D. 0. 
(Furnished by Department of Commerce) 


Present timber stand : 
Alabama 


Board feet 
44, 000, 000, 000 
20, 051, 169, 000 
40, 000, 000, 000 
290, 000, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000, 000 
No figures. 
270, 000, 000 
30, 500, 000, 000 
35, 000, 000, 000 
81, 310, 000, 000 
3, 498, 388, 000 
9, 000, 000, 000 


Connecticut____ 
Delaware —_— 
Florida- 
Georgia.. 

Idaho —.- 
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Present timber stand—Continued. Board feet 
= No figures. 
No figures. 
20, 000, 000, 000 
54, 500, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000, 000 
8, 825, 000, 000 
3, 625, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000, 000 
36, 000, 000, 000 
7, 200, 000, 000 
Missour' 2, 050, 000, 000 
Montana 50, 000, 000, 000 
Nebraska — 1, 200, 600, 600 
Nevada 2, 200, 000, 000 
New Hampshire. , 319, 702, 000 
New Jersey —-- 640, 000, 000 
New Mexico. 915, 000, 000 
New York , 000, 000. 000 
North Carolina. 000, 000, 000 
North Dakota... 8, 000, 000 
, 000, 000, 000 
7, 800, 000, 000 
, 000, 000, 000 
345, 211, 200 
No figures. 
500, 000, 000 
No figures. 
20, 000, 000 000 
24, 500, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000, 000 
30, 000, 000, 000 
. 256, 000. 000, 000 
No figures. 
13, 000, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000, 000 


In every instance where the State enjoys a forestry department, the 
Gitta have been supplied by the State forester or similar official. It has 
besa rechecked carefully. For the unorganized States, data has been 
supwWied by the United States Forest Service or other sources. No at- 
tempi. has been made to reconcile somewhat varying figures available at 
different sources, but it was felt that the information should be confined 
to that data which the local forestry officials have at hand. 


Louisiana... 
Maine __._.... 
Maryland 
Massachusetts — 
Michigan 
Minnesota... 
Mississi 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolin: 
South Dakota 
TENNESSEE. moame 
Tür See 


Virginia____ 
Washington____ 
West Virginia_ 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Exuisit B 
Iamber—Production by States, 1928 and 1927 
| 


Number of | Lumber cut (M feet b. m.) 


| 


Increase 
(+) or de- 


United States. 34, 142, 128 
ores eer | 
1, 980, 082 | 
158, 047 

1, 129, 731 
1, 952, 659 
72, 257 
35, 356 
13, 161 
986, 072 
1, 039, 475 
977, 468 
29, 623 
126, 700 
13, 908 
174, 340 
2, 278, 422 
266, 523 
59, 729 
132, 299 


34, 532, 420 


2, 171, 687 
169, 085 
1, 229, 481 
2 070, 811 
67, 321 
55, 949 
16, 824 
907, 128 
1, 201, 008 
923, 986 
28, 663 
148, 492 
16, 982 
197, 618 
2, 385, 724 
263, 818 


Alabama.. 
Arizona... 


California and Nevada è. 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida... 
Georgia.. 

Idaho.. 

IHNinois. 

Indians.. 

Iowa and Kansas». 
Kentucky 
Louisiana... 
Maine... 
Maryland __._- 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan 
Minnesota... 
Mississi 


South Carolina.. 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee... 


L+ 
B+S it 


Et 
pp 


Washington... 
West Virginia. 


pa 
git 


KOH or COS 


*Not including production of milis cutting less than 50,000 feet. 
»+Combined to avoid disclosing production of individual establishments. 


t ooer not include 48,500,000 cords, equivalent to 24,250,000 
ee 
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Exner C 
Census of forest products, 1928 


Number of mills reporting to Bureau of Census for 1928: 
Alabama 
Arizona „--- 
Arkansas —-_- 
California and N 
Colorado- 
Connecticut.. 
Delaware — 
Florida- 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana —_ 
Iowa and 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine... 
Maryland 
Massachus 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississi 
Missouri. 
Montana- 
Nebraska- 
New Ham 
New Jersey- 
‘New Mexico 
New York. 
North Caro 
North Dakota 


Rhode Island — 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota 
Tennessee. 


Virginia — 
106662—62387——3 aie 
Number of mills reporting to Bureau of Census for 1928—Con. 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin... 
Wyoming. 


“13, 268 


ExsiBiT D 
States and farms reporting 


Alabama 
Arizona... 
Arkansas... 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut- 
Delaware... 
Florida —~ 
Georgia —- 
Idaho... 
Illinois —_ 
Indiana 

Iowa 

a T EO 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts —~ 
Michigan 
Minnesota.. 

oo tert ea EZL 
Missouri_--_- 
Montana —_ 


New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 
New Mexico. 


North Carolina 
North Dakota_ 


Pennsylvania —— 
Rhode Island _. 
South Carolina 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee =- 


Vermont — 
Virginia_____ 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin — 
Wyoming.. 


Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I also desire to call atten- 
tion to the fact that upon the wall of the Senate Chamber is 
a map showing the number of farmers and the amount of tim- 
ber in all of the various States of the United States. 
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This information which I have just put into the Recor has 
considerable interest. It affords an answer to the assertion 
made by the Senator from North Dakota that the timber in- 
dustry is cornered up in the hands of monopolists, and that 
any benefits which might accrue from a tariff would accrue 
entirely to the timber barons. 

In this connection let me add that in 1922, from the publi- 
cation known as Timber, Mine, or Crop we find at page 10 
the statement that the total area in timber in this country was 
469,500,000 acres, and that that was divided as follows be- 
tween the different kinds of ownership. The farmers owned 
167,730,794 acres. This does not include brush land or ordi- 
nary wood lots or chaparral, but, according to the statement 
made in the bulletin, it is the best estimate they could make 
concerning the amount of timberland where the predominance 
was of saw timber, or where the timber was chiefly valuable 
as saw timber. It excludes an enormous area of other lands 
which might be classified as brush land or wood lots, 

The same bulletin shows that the States and municipalities 
own 170,000,000 acres, which is slightly in excess of the total 
ownership of farmers, namely, 167,000,000 acres plus. 

We find, if these other estimates are anywhere near at all 


| correct, that the total owned by all the timber companies of 


America, including the so-called timber barons and the little 
mills and the whole industry, both big and little, was 131,115,621 
acres. 

Mr. President, when the timber companies of America own 
something like 20 per cent of the timber acreage, how can it 
fairly be said that the benefits of the tariff would be passed in 
entirety, or substantially in entirety, to the so-called timber 
barons of the country? The conception is simply contrary to 
the facts brought to us by our own governmental agencies, includ- 
ing the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of Forestry, 

Mr. President, I want to refer for just a moment to the state- 
ment repeatedly made in the address of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr, Nye], and the supposed fact that there is really a 
considerable prosperity in the timber industry and that nobody, 
except possibly certain marginal operators, is in need of any 
assistance at all, With respect to that I want to say that 
prosperity in any industry must be measured by average con- 
ditions. Under eyery economic situation there will be some 
who will not be prosperous, Under every economic situation 
there will be some who are fayored by nature or by their tinan- 
cial set-up, or for some other reason, will be more prosperous. 
Of course, it is possible to take from the returns sent here by 
the Treasury of the United States certain of the returns that 
will show a degree of prosperity in the industry. It is equally 
possible to take from these returns certain other institutions 
that will show a loss, 

Mr. President, the truth of the matter is that if we average 
all the profits and all the losses, we find a serious condition. I 
place reliance upon the statement recently published in the 
New York Times, that the total profits of all the timber indus- 
try in the United States were something like $167,000,000, and 
the total losses of all of those industries were oyer one-half of 
that amount. The total net profit of all the timber industries of 
the country was something near $65,000,000. The returns 
brought here under the Simmons resolution, and upon which 
the Senator from North Dakota has predicated his calculations 
and his analysis, carry no information concerning the invested 
capital in those enterprises. They merely show what the profit 
has been, what the gross sales are, and what the relation is 
between the profit and the gross sales. If we take the informa- 
tion tabulated and published by the New York Times and figure 
that profit upon the total investment in timber in this country, 
leaving out of consideration every railroad they own, every 
mili they own, every piece of rolling stock they own, all of 
their machinery, and the billions and billions of dollars of 
other property, and taking merely the timber itself and capital- 
izing it, we find less than 1 per cent profit in the United States 
for the year 1928—less than 1 per cent profit! 

Mr. President, that profit is figured upon the accrual basis. 
These corporations are making their returns, many of them, con- 
cerning timber which they have owned for many years. Based 
upon my intimate knowledge of milling conditions in some 


| places in the West, I will say that the mill operators are not 


making that profit. Those who buy their timber from hand to 
mouth, as it were, acquired in the same year in which they 
mill it and sell it, are not making a profit. Even this narrow 
margin of less than 1 per cent is made largely by reason of 
accrued value, and they are going to be cheated out of that 
unless we amend our tax system. They have been cheated 
already to some extent by reason of our obsolete tax systems. 

Something was said by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Nye] upon that subject. I commend to him the tax law passed 
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by my own State, in which we abolish the direct property tax 
upon timberland after reforestation has been had. A system 
has been provided by which our State tax commission may 
classify these lands, and if they are found to be timberlands and 
essentially fit for timber, they may be so declared by the owner 
and a contract made with the State through which the lands are 
removed from the tax rolls, paying but a nominal tax of 5 cents 
per acre per year, and the lands may then be devoted to the 
growing of timber without the enormous burden of taxation. 
When the timber is ready to cut it will then pay to the State 
n severance tax. I do not know a man in the timber industry 
who does not feel that under that system, with adequate protec- 
tion against fire, with proper methods of logging, and with com- 
plete utilization of the wood products themselves, our American 
tree industry will be able to perpetuate itself. 

Mr. President, what relation has the tariff to the situation 
which I am portraying to the Senate? It has chiefly this: 
That whatever we may do with respect to fire prevention or 
fire insurance, whatever we do with respect to taxation, what- 
ever we do with respect to a proper system of logging and a 
proper system of milling, if the price level and the whole eco- 
nomic structure is such that the timber can not be reproduced 
Save at a loss, we are not going to have any reproduction ex- 
cept upon the Goyernment-owned and State-owned lands, and 
they can not supply our needs. They are not adequate for the 
purpose of insuring that the timber industry of the country will 
be able to supply the demands of the American people. That 
responsibility will be met only when the private lands as well 
as the publicly owned lands can be devoted to the reproduction 
of trees, As the Chief Forester said, there must be a more 
adequate basis of return in order to induce the private owners 
to carry forward successfully a plan of reproduction. 

Where is our problem? Our problem is not with the finer 
grades. Our problem is not with the clear lumber cut from 
the soft timber. I refer to the rather impassioned appeal made 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu], who said we 
are putting as high a tax upon the poor man’s lumber as we are 
upon the rich man’s lumber. I say to him that I am not very 
much concerned over the price paid by the rich man for his 
lumber, nor am I concerned over the finer grades of lumber, 
either hard or soft, because it is asserted by the sawmill and 
timber industries in this country that these finer grades of 
lumber sell themselyes in our own markets or in the markets 
of the world. There is no question about that. 

The difficulty is in disposing of the low grades of lumber 
Those low grades under present economic and price conditions 
can not be taken out of the woods. 

By reason of these facts we are confronted with a most 
serious situation, with the most tragic situation that can be 
imagined, under which our American millers are compelled 
first, in order to realize enough to meet their overhead, inter- 
est, and tax charges, to slaughter their timber but are not able 
to take the lower grades of timber to the mills. It is esti- 
mated that the loss in timber is sometimes as much as 50 per 
cent. I think it is sometimes more than 50 per cent. Whole 
trees are left upon the ground. The choice cuts are taken out 
of the logs and the top cuts are left on the ground—left there 
to decay and rot, to increase the fire hazard, to harbor insects 
and disease—a menace to the repreduction of the forest and 
an absolute economic waste to our people. 

I am seeking a price level that will permit those waste parts 
of the trees to be taken to the mill, that will permit the miller 
to save a greater proportion of the timber than he now saves, 
to avoid as far as possible the waste with which he is now 
confronted. 

If we had no other benefit at all, that saving in waste would 
extend the life of our forests many, many years for the benefit 
of the American people. To help the mills save that waste will 
bring into the lumber industry sufficient profits so that the mill 
Owners and the timber owners can afford to grip with the 
important problem of reproducing the lumber supplies of the 
country. 

These ideas are not mine. They are based in their entirety 
upon studies made by our National Forestry Bureau, upon 
studies made by the conservationists of the country, who bring 
to us the most tragic figures of losses in utilization, in some 
eases as high as 70 or 80 per cent of the total wood growing upon 
the land. We are skimming the cream of the forests. Natu- 
rally they can not economically conserve the forests, and the 
forests can not last as long as they should last if we do not 
make it possible for our timber owners to sell the complete 
product of the forest and the complete growth of the timber. 

We appropriate money for fire protection; we appropriate 
money for preservation of the timber; and then, after we go to 
the expense of its preservation, we permit one-half and in some 
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cases two-thirds to be thrown away, to rot and decay, without 
an effort to face the responsibility before us. It seems to me 
that a stabilization of prices, possibly a little enhancement in 
price to the miller and the timber owner, eyen though some 
“baron” some place might profit a little by it, is so enormously 
a constructive and statesmanlike step that the Senate ought not 
to hesitate to take the step. We ought not to speak words of 
condemnation and words of destruction against the move which 
is undertaken by this amendment of the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones]. 

It was said by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
that because this is a specific duty it affords as much protection 
to low-grade lumber of cheap price as upon the high-priced lum- 
ber, and that it is made without regard to price. I say in answer 
to that that the so-called clear timber in varying grades does not 
need any protection at all. The thing that needs protection is 
the common grade of lumber. I am glad indeed that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jones] has placed the emphasis in 
his amendment upon those lower grades. 

If we had resorted to an ad valorem tariff, what would have 
been the result? The result would have been that the $16 tim- 
ber and the $18 timber would have received a relatively low 
protection and the $40 timber would have received a very high 
protection. The $40 timber does not need protection. It merely 
would have resulted in more cost to the American people with- 
out doing any good for the industry we are seeking now to save. 
The tariff after all is just one of the steps along with modern 
Systems of taxation, along with fire protection and fire control. 
along with insect prevention or disease prevention. The tariff 
and a stabilization of the market comprise just one of the 
— which the timber industry feels is necessary for its sal- 
vation. 

Referring a little further to the statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, there is no $100 lumber. There may 
be certain of the hardwood lumbers in that class, but, as modi- 
fied, the amendment applies only to the softwoods. In the soft- 
woods there is no such thing as $100 lumber. If we were seek- 
ing to apply this tariff on an ad valorem basis, we would, of 
course, make the calculation on the basis of the wholesale price 
in the foreign country. In the softwood lumber there is no $100 
lumber. The average mill price is somewhere around $20. 
There is very little timber that will sell wholesale in Canada 


or in Russia for as much as $30. After all, the price spread 


is not nearly as great as he claimed it is. The difference is not 
nearly as great as he believes. The essential point is that Sen- 
ator Jones has placed the emphasis upon the low-grade lumber, 
where it belongs. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator from Oregon concluded?_ 

Mr. STEIWER. No; I am very sorry that I can not answer 
the Senator that I have concluded, but I hope to conclude very 
shortly. This subject, however, is so important that I feel I 
am justified in proceeding a little further. 

As I said, I should be happy if I could present to the Sen- 
ate the viewpoint of those who seek to save the timber in- 
dustry. It has been said here, Mr. President, that stabilization 
of the timber industry, and a consequent advance in price, will 
place an enormous burden upon those least able to pay. That 
conception is one to which I can not assent. I believe that it is 
not sound economically ; it is not accepted in the industry. It is 
its belief that stabilization of price by tariff will probably result 
in no additional cost to the American consumer at all. I sub- 
scribe to that view. I think the present chaotic condition has 
done nothing toward bringing a cheap lumber supply to the 
American consumer, 

I will say in the first place, Mr. President, that it is difficult 
to know whether or not the tariff rate now proposed will be 
fully 100 per cent effective. It is doubted by many whether it 
will be effective to a greater degree than 50 or 75 per cent. I 
much doubt if it will be effective to any such degree as 75 
per cent; it might be effective for as much as 50 per cent; but 
against the influence of the tariff there is going to come an- 
other influence, which those who have spoken against this duty 
have failed entirely to recognize, and that is that the lumber 
industry now is basing its production cost upon part-time 
operation. 

Some of the mills are running 5 days a week; some as much 
as 5% days, but I know of no mill that is running 6 days a 
week at this time; I know of some mills that are operating 4 
days a week, and I know a few mills that are operating 5% 
or 6 days; but they operate during alternate weeks; they operate 
just enough to obtain a sufficient realization from their timber 
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with which to pay their taxes and interest charges and just | 


enough to meet, in some degree, their obligations to those in 
their employ; that is, just enough to enable their employees to 
exist. We have in the West hundreds of thousands of men and 
women on what I might term a “ flour-and-bacon” basis of liyeli- 
hood, because they are working but four days a week, or are 
only working alternate weeks, as the case may be. That situa- 
tion is a challenge to me, and I think it ought to be a challenge 
to every red-blooded, patriotic man in this body and in this 
country, because we ought not to compel laboring people, in a 
great essential industry, to continue an existence upon a basis 
which takes away all of their pride and all of their hope, and 
takes out of their lives all of the optimism and the independ- 
ence that ought to be in the lives of American citizens. 

It is not alone, Mr. President, that the mills themselves oper- 
ate without profit or that the timber owners operate without 
profit; the most serious aspect of the case is that the people who 
are on the pay roll in most cases are living on a basis of mere 
necessity, of mere existence, and without profit. 

Now, let us see what the National Forester thinks of this 
question of stability. I read from page 5 of his report for 
1929: 

The general leyel of softwood lumber prices in the United States 
is determined primarily by the struggle between these two great sources 
of supply to dispose of their respective outputs. 


It bas been assumed here, Mr. President, that a slight en- 
hancement in price would bring about an enormous increase of 
production. I want to say to those Senators who are listening 
to me that production in this country is not determined by price; 
I do not know one timber owner who is tempted to cut by reason 
of the profit he will get from the operation; but he is forced to 
cut by economic necessity, and by reason of the charges against 
his business which he must pay from a realization of his cut; 
he is forced to cut, although he knows that his cutting operation 
is going to result in a net loss to him. Therefore, a slight en- 
hancement of price will not necessarily stimulate production. 
If it shall stimulate production, and that shall bring about a 
further lowering of prices, as suggested by the Senator from 
North Dakota, how then can he with sober face advance the 
other argument, that it will bring a great additional cost to the 
American people which they are not able to pay? Certainly 


these two propositions can not exist at one and the same time. 


Now let me read further from the report of the forester. He 


says: 
Sueh conditions, of course, confer certain advantages on the con- 
sumer—though less, after all, than might be supposed, 


I digress here to say that the conditions he is talking about 
are conditions of competition and of price slashing. I want to 
read that again. 

Such conditions, of course, confer certain advantages on the con- 
sumer—though less, after all, than might be supposed. For if whole- 
sale prices may drop sharply at any time because of a temporary over- 
supply of lumber, the dealer fears to carry normal inventories, and 
elements of uncertainty are introduced that tend to disrupt distribu- 
tion as well as to create speculative risks. From these conditions no- 
body, in the long run, benefits. It is at least debatable if the ultimate 
consumer's interest has gained more than it has suffered in consequence 
of eastern lumber market instability and the resulting disturbance of 
the distributive service, with price fluctuations that presumably have 
seldom been passed far enough down the line to lower by very much 
what the consumer has had to pay. 


This statement, Mr. President, affords yet a further answer 
to the question raised by the Senator from Nebraska a little 
while ago. He asked me if the Forester had advocated a tariff. 
I told him the Forester had not in terms, so far as I knew, ad- 
vocated a tariff, but we find the Forester, out of the abundance 
of his knowledge, after years of study brought face to face with 
the fact that the crisis, the disaster in the milling industry has 
brought no substantial benefit to the consumer. 

I say that stability, even though resulting in a little higher 
price at the mill, would bring advantages to the consumer, in 
that the dealers would have some idea concerning the market 
conditions with which they were confronted; and I know that 
there would be a better distribution of lumber and a better 
service to the American consumer. 

Let me say further, in connection with the subject of short- 
time operation and full-time operation, that I have had esti- 
mates made by various timber peopie—I am not going to quote 
them here—who tell me that their 4-day week or their 5- 
day week under different conditions in the several parts of the 
country is resulting in an enhancement of overhead of from 
40 cents to $1.75 per thousand feet. I hope Senators will 
pay some heed to that suggestion, because if the proposed tariff 
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of $3 were two-thirds effective and the enhancement at the 
mill were $2, the market would be given to the American 
miller and taken away from the foreign miller, and would result 
in a saving to the American manufacturer in overhead which 
would be almost equal to the amount of the tariff, and we 
would have a condition whereby our timber owners and millers 
Apres ag benefited and our consumers would be hurt but little 
at all. 

Let me go just a little further. At one time in my youth 
I had a small interest in a lumber-retail establishment. I still 
own just a little stock in a concern operating in eastern Wash- 
ington and eastern Oregon. I was able at one time, in a sort 
eo ocala way, to do what the contractors call “ figuring 
a job.” 

I used to know about how much material would go into an 
ordinary house. The average house, according to the informa- 
tion which has been collected, requires between 12 and 13 
thousand feet of lumber, provided the house is built entirely 
of woed. In these days of brick and stone foundations, of con- 
crete porches, and asbestos and rag shingles, and various other 
substitutes, and of hardwood floors, incidentally—because hard- 
wood is not covered by this item and is unaffected by the dis- 
cussion now before the Senate—in these days the house made 
entirely of softwood from the ground to the top of the roof is 
a rarity. I think the average house—I am not talking about 
brick houses, I am talking about wooden houses—the average 
wooden house, altered as it is by some substitute in the various 
departments of its construction, will not consist of more than 
half or two-thirds of softwood. So the average house is not 
going to consist of 12 or 13 thousand feet of lumber or timber, 
but of some lesser amount, which we might assume to be 6 
or 8 or 10 thousand feet. 

Let us analyze that just a little. The rich man in his great 
house, if he builds it of wood at all, as he probably will not, 
would pay more; but the man in the average house would have 
to pay a duty upon 6 or 8 or 10 thousand feet of lumber; and if 
he is a poor man in humble circumstances, such as referred to 
by the Senator from Massachusetts a little while ago, the 
amount of wood that he uses will be less than that, because his 
house will be less than the average in size, and substitutes will 
probably be more extensively used; so the amount of lumber 
in his house will be as low as 4 or 5 or 6 thousand feet. 

If this duty were entirely effective, at the full rate of $3 per 
thousand, that man would pay because of the duty upon his 
lumber some figure around $12 or $14 for a house that will 
last him a lifetime or possibly longer, a house that will afford 
shelter for a family of 3 or 4 or 5 or 6. Common sense tells 
us that one little slip in his plumbing bill, one little extrava- 
gance in his hardware, we will say, one little indulgence in 
respect to the mode of construction that makes up his house, 
will cost him more than the tariff possibly could cost him, even 
if the entire tariff were effective and even if there were no 
offset in the saving of overhead at the mill by reason the mills 
working five or six days a week, against present operations of 
four or five days per week. 

What, Mr. President, is the condition of the lumber industry 
of this country, which the Senator from North Dakota told us 
was so prosperous? In 1923 employment in the lumbering in- 
dustry—and the figures I am about to give do not include those 
employed in the allied industries, such as the manufacture of 
furniture or box factories or industries of that kind—but in 
the lumber industry the number of employees in 1923 was 
650,122: in 1925 it was 624,736; in 1927 it was 552,789. I have 
not been able to get the exact figures for 1929, but there has 
been a substantial lowering of the number of wage earners in 
this industry, and, under the present market conditions, I am 
told there will be a still further lowering in 1930. So it is 
that, as compared to the 1923 pay roll, we have already had a 
falling off of 150,000 in the number of wage earners. That 
means a livelihood possible for half or three-quarters of a mil- 
lion people; that means that the farmers of America haye lost 
a market to that extent. 

Mr. President, I wish that I could induce Senators to give 
heed to the reciprocal economic relations between the lumber 
industry and other industries. I feel very certain if they 
had done so that some of the arguments made here to-day 
would never have been made. 

According to the departmental records, the total consumption 
of lumber in the State of North Dakota is 118,000,000 feet 
per year. If the duty were half effective, that would mean 
that the cost to the people in that State would be about $175,000. 
The Senator knows, however—we all know—that the biggest 
factor in maintaining the railroad system of his own State 
is the contribution made by the lumbering people to the Great 
Northern Railway, to the Northern Pacific, and to the Chicago, 
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Milwaukee & St. Paul; that they pay to those roads literally 
Inillions of dollars every year for the maintenance of their 
roadbeds; and if they were deprived of that lucrative business, 
without question there would be a substantial enhancement of 
railroad rates all over the agricultural portion of America, 
including my State and including the Senator’s State, and in- 
cluding, so far as that is concerned, nearly all the States west 
of the Mississippi River. 

I hold in my hand information styled “ Statement No. 3033,” 
furnished to me by the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at my request. The statement shows the following 
enlightening information: 

That the Northern Pacific Railway, out of a total freight 
revenue of $81,000,000—Senators will permit me to drop off the 
odd figures—received from lumber, shingles and lath $13,240,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. STEIWER. Yes; i am glad to. yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. If this lumber came from Canada, 
not the freight be about the same? 

Mr. STEIWDR. Mr. President, I hope to get around to that 
if I do not weary the Senate too much with my exposition here. 
The Canadian timber is going to be gone before ours is. They 
bave not nearly as much timber as we have. Their growing 
conditions are not as favorable as ours. They haye not the 
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long season that we have. They are exhausting their supplies 
faster than we are. Unless we stabilize our own industry and 
perpetuate our own timber, the day will come—not immediately, 
of course, but the day will come—when these great carriers will 
have no lumber to carry from any source, and they will put the 
cost of their operation upon the backs of agriculture in this 
country. It is a thing that we ought to avoid, if it is within our 
power to do so, by doing whatever we reasonably can do to per- 
petuate the timber industry in America, so that the lumbering 
industry can continue to make these enormous contributions to 
the cost of upkeep and operation of our transcontinental carriers. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul have even a more sig- 
nificant statement to make. Their total revenues were $141,- 
000,000 plus. Their revenues from lumber, shingles, and lath 
were over $15,000,000. Their revenues from logs and other ma- 
terial were $4,230,000. 

The Union Pacific exhibits a similar situation. There is not 
a railroad in the West that is not extending its service to agri- 
culture to-day at a lower price than it otherwise would by 
reason of its lucrative income from timber shipments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that this tabulation 
furnished to me by the Interstate Commerce Commission may 
appear in the RECORD at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Tonnage and revenue of lumber, selected northwestern roads, 1928 


Total freight revenue 

Revenue from lumber, shingles, and iath. 

Per cent of total freight revenue 

Revenue from logs, posts, piling, fuel wood, railroad ties, pulpwood, box, 
crate, and cooperage materials, and veneer and built-up wood 

Per cent of total freight revenue 


$81, 724, 976 
$13, 246, 794 
16. 21 


$4, 853, 108 
5. 94 


J Chicago, Mil- 
Great North- waukee, St. 


$141, 244, 12 
$15, 122, 309 
10.71 


$, 233, 126 
3.00 


$605, 148, 161 
$58, 152, 278 
9, 61 


$22, 826, 984 
3.77 


UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 


Union Pacific 
R. R. Co. 


Total freight revenue. 

Revenue from lumber, shingles, and lath.. 

Per cent of total freight revenue 

Revenue from logs, posts, piling, fuel wood, railroad ties, pulpwood, 
box, crate, and crops materials, and veneer and built-up wood... 

Por cent of total freight revenue 


$100, 403, 976 
$8, 078, 114 
8.05 


$555, 248 
55 


& | Oregon-Wash- 
ington Rail- 

road & Navi- 
gation Co. 


Los Angeles St. Joseph & 
Oregon Short | “Sait Lake Grand Island 
Line R. R. Co.) RoR Co. Ry. Co. 


$17, 698, 904 
$314, 058 


1.77 


$54, 527 
-31 


$23, 820, 025 $3, 713, 274 $363, 250, 337 
$4, 301, 936 $327, 426 $41, 198, 969 
18, 06 8.82 11.34 


$26, 977 $10, 562, 077 
73 2.91 


$1, 702, 849 
7.15 


‘Includes data for Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co. for period Jan. 1 to Jan. 13, 1928. 


Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I am just as tired as others 
here, and I desire to conclude promptly; but I do not feel that 
I shall have made an adequate presentation of this matter 
unless I make some reference to a dispute concerning a ques- 
tion of fact. 

In the able address of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
NYE], he said a thing which I have heard from many others, 
and a thing which possibly will be repeated here by other 
speakers, namely, that after all there is no substantial differ- 
ence in cost of production in this country and abroad. 

I am not going into the Russian situation, except to say that 
the competition which we now have from Russia is carried on 
in that country by mills that have been nationalized, by timber 
that is nationalized, by labor receiving 40 to 50 cents per day, 
and is carried from the Old World to this in bottoms which 
furnish to those people the lowest ocean-freight rate in the 
world. There is no question but that their cost of production 
is some seven or eight or nine or possibly ten dollars per thou- 
sand under ours; and it is only their tardy progress with re- 
spect to economic reorganization that has prevented them, under 
those conditions, from being already a greater factor in our 
markets than our neighbors to the north. 

Now, how about our Canadian competition? The tariff re- 
port for 1927 said that the cost of logging was about the same, 
and a subsequent report said that our cost of logging was some- 
what higher. In logging 39 per cent is made up of labor 
charges. 

There is no question, from the information I have been able to 
collect, that the cost of logging in this country is somewhat 
higher than it is in Canada. I shall not attempt to name a 
figure. The cost of wages to white men is substantially the 
Same in some areas. In other areas, as I shall presently show, 


the cost of labor in British Columbia is lower than it is in the 
States. As to the cost of transportation, I desire to quarrel just 
a little with the statement made by the Senator from Washington 
this morning that the cost of rail transportation was about the 
same. My information is that the cost of transportation, both 
by rail and by water, is lower in the Canadian areas than it is 
in the States. That is most definitely proved in connection with 
water transportation. 

I have here certain tabulations that have been prepared, show- 
ing freight charges of lumber cargoes from British Columbia 
points, Vancouver Island, and from Puget Sound and Columbia 
River points to destinations through the Panama Canal, ending 
at some point upon the east coast of this country. Most of these 
movements were to points north of Cape Hatteras. These 
charges show that upon the same dates the conference rates, so 
called, charged by American-flag ships in the intercoastal trade 
were appreciably higher than the charges made by the tramp 
steamers of British, Norwegian, and other foreign flags serving 
the Canadian exporters. Their movement is a little longer than 
ours, and yet it is a foreign shipment. Our shipments are inter- 
coastal; and by reason of the protection we have extended to 
our own people upon board of our own ships, and the higher 
wages that are paid, and the better living conditions, and the 
various other elements that go to make up costs, our operation 
costs our people more than is paid by our competitors farther 
north. 

This tabulation shows—I will not read all the material—that 
in 1927 a shipment that cost our people $14 per thousand, ap- 
proximately, cost the Canadian $11.15. 

May 18, 1929, another comparison shows a cost to the Cana- 
dians of $10 and to the Americans of $14. 


1930 


February 2, 1928, the cost to the Canadians was $11.60 and to 
the Americans $12.50. 

These differences in costs are variable, because the rates of 
the American conferences have not been maintained always at 
the same figure and because the tramp steamers do not operate 
upon a uniform basis of rate. 

The whole operation shows a definite difference in cost in 
favor of the Canadians. 

At the same time I had prepared certain figures taken from 
the Shipping Record, published at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
compiled on a similar basis, making comparisons on the same 
dates of shipments from British Columbia around to the At- 
lantic seaboard, and from American State points in Oregon and 
Washington around to the Atlantic seaboard. I shall not take 
the time now to read these figures to the Senate; but I ask that 
these two tables of figures be included in my remarks at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The tables are as follows: 


American 
moving from Ore- 


Foreign vessels 
moring from | Canadian time 
British Columbia | charters reduced 


to Atlantic coast 
(north of Hat- 
teras) 


to approximate 
per M feet basis 


gon or Washing- 
ton to Atlantic 


coast (north of | per M 
feet 


Hatteras) 


Yosho Maru (Ja- 


pan). 
Falsterbo (Sweden) 
Remus (British) 


* 23, 1927 
. 25, 1927 
. 10, 1927 


. 9, 1927 


: 10, 1927 ($1510) $114... Myrtle 


Private terms 


King Robert (Brit- 
ish). 

Gyokoh Maru 
(Japan). 


Nicoline Maersk | Private terms... 
(Norway). 


weight 


West Keats (American) _- 


May 18,1929 }\ Vulcan City (British) 


Feb, 9, 1928 {Ori 
May 7, 1929 
. 10, 1927 

. 11, 1929 

. 10, 1929 | 

. 21, 1929 

12, 1928 

26, 1928 | 

. 31, 1928 

. 16, 1928 

. 14, 1928 


nnaws (American) 
Ang. 23,1927 ere City (British). 
Vi 


King Robert (British). 
Peter Kerr (American)... 
Hartside (British)... 
Peter Kerr (American) 
Golden Sea (British). 


|\Durobin (British). 
Orinoco ( American) 


Mr. STEIWER. I will say, Mr. President, that these tables 
show an advantage in costs on water shipments in favor of the 
Canadians running all the way from something like $1 a thous- 
and up to $4 per thousand. One of these tables shows an 
average advantage to the British Columbia manufacturers of 
$3.07 per thousand. I think the figures used this morning by 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], although they can 
be fully sustained, and are not subject to criticism at all 
except that they are a little lower than actually existed. I 
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Foreign vessels 
moving from | Canadian time 
British Columbia oa reduced 
to Atlantic coast Soil ger taste 
por of Hat- feet basis 
te! 


Private terms 
$0. es $11.60._.. 
terms 


Augvald (Norway). {s0. 95) $9.40... 
land (N Private terms 


eee (Nor- 


Ellaston (British)... 
Invella (British)... 


Erviken (Norway). 


Sheaf Mead 


Pri s 
($1.15) $10.50... 


American vessels 


moving from Ore- 
gon or Washing- 
ton to Atlantic 
coast (north of 
Hatteras) 


(British). 
apy Maru | Private terms. 


enn Sea (Brit- | ($1.15) $11.60___- 
Hartside (British)._| ($1.20) $11.50... 


($1. 05) $10. 30. __ 


Tilsington Court | Private terms 
(British). 


Anes City (Brit- 


Per M feet 
Average charter rate paid on American vessels moving from ports in Oregon 
and Washington to ports “ North of Hatteras” on the Atlantic coast of the 
United States of America, from July 24, 1927, to June 20, 1929. 
Average charter rate on foreign bottoms carrying lumber from ports in British 
Columbia to ports “North of Hatteras” on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States of America, from July 24, 1927, to June 20, 1929 


Advantage to British Colambia lumber manufacturers 


$58, 313 
61,615 
40, 866 
37, 604 
53, 499 
40, 046 
45, 804 
46, 123 
59, 311 
59, 655 
55, 033 


17, 460 
14, 354 
11, 092 
19, 880 
13, 900 
16, 678 
15, 462 
17, 511 
17, 475 
18, 846 
13, 580 

9, 120 


think they are too conservative. He used the figure of $2 per 
thousand. The actual figure on the average is something more 
than that. There are times when the costs are almost the 
same. There are times when the costs are as much as $4 in 
favor of the Canadian exporter. 

Now let me go back a little further to the condition of the 
industry. 

The Census Bureau reports 15,621 as the number of mills 
operating in 1925, and 138,226 as the number operating in 1928. 


4400 


This decline is 2,253. In 1930 there will be a significant 
further decline in number; but, of course, this further decline 
is not yet determined exactly. 

On January 18, 1930, the West Coast Lumberman’s Asso- 
ciation reported 97 mills shut down for an extended period, and 
20 for a short period, out of a total of 308 mills reporting to 
that association. "These mills produce 90 per cent of the total 
production of that area. In the west coast region these mills, 
808 in number, with a capacity of 15,500,000,000 feet, produced 
in the year 1928 10,680,000,000 feet, with a prospect of a further 
drastic curtailment for the year 1930. 

In Oregon, Washington, and Idaho the statistical information 
compiled by Crow's Pacific Coast Lumber Digest—a reputable 
trade journal published at Portland, Oreg.—shows that in those 
three States from January, 1925, to September, 1929, 529 saw- 
mills ceased to operate on account of financial distress, and a 
majority of these concerns had become insolvent. 

The Department of Labor publish what they call a list of 
“Selected Industries.” We find from that list of selected indus- 
tries that in November, 1929, employees worked full time in 
72 per cent of the lumber establishments, as compared to 84 per 
cent in 1926. These figures are based upon mills in operation, 
which are the fortunate mills, and do not take into account 
the mills that are closed down, and of the little, weak, embat- 
tled mills whose production is so small that they are regarded 
as of no consequence or that do not report at all to the de- 
partment. 

The percentage of full-time employment under present market 
conditions will be appreciably lower in 1980 than in 1929; 
and in other past years the percentages were substantially 
lower in the Douglas fir region than shown by the statement 
just quoted. Prospects for 1930, under present market con- 
ditions, in some of the Douglas fir areas, will be for a produc- 
tion of about 30 per cent of capacity, and full-time employment 
for the laborers will be less than 50 per cent in all the mills. 

The same authority reports that in November, 1929, the 


number of men on the pay rolls in the mills was 4.9 per cent less 
than in November, 1928. 

In December, 1928, the number was seven-tenths of 1 per cent 
less than in December, 1927. 
was 10.6 per cent less than in December, 1926. 


In December, 1927, the number 
In December, 
1926, the number was 3.1 per cent less than in December, 1925. 
The pay roll was substantially less in 1925 than in 1924 and 
less in 1924 than in 1923. The present market and economic 
industrial conditions will mean a further steady and continuing 
decline in the number of men employed. 

In Lumber and Timber Information, edition of July, 1920, 
put out by the National Lumbermen’s Association, we find that 
the distress in the lumber industry becomes increasingly appar- 
ent. In the report of the Forester to the Secretary of Agricul- 
‘ture under date of September 1, 1928, the following statement is 
made: 


During the year the lumber industry was suffering one of its periodic 
depressions, Many lumbermen shut down or operated only on a reduced 
scale. Such conditions are inevitably reflected in the cut of national- 
forest stumpage; and the volume fell off as compared with 1926. 


The Census Bureau reports that the average price of lumber 
has declined from $31.78 per thousand board feet in 1926 to 
$25.80 per thousand feet in 1927. A steady decline since 1927 
has resulted in the average price of rail shipments, from $20.89 
per thousand board feet in January, 1929, to $19.46 in December, 
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1929. The current average of all prices, including the West 
coast and Atlantic coast prices, was an average of $17.81 per 
thousand board feet at the mill as of December, 1929. 

Mr. President, when we have a price deflation which goes 
from 1926 to 1930, from a price level of $31.78 per thousand 
board feet to a price level of $17.81 per thousand board feet, 
why should we be so apprehensive that a little enhancement of 
price is going to do an enormous injury to the American con- 
sumers of lumber? 

The decrease in price is something like $12. The enhance- 
ment by a tariff can hardly be more than $2, it could not in any 
event be more than $3, with consequent saving in overhead, 
with a chance of no enhancement to the consumer, and yet the 
consumer already has a benefit of $10 or $12 per thousand 
board feet, with disaster to the American timber owner and to 
the American miller and to the million people who labor in 
the American wood industry, and to the some three or four 
million people in this country, men, women, and children, who 
live upon that industry. 

Mr. President, with a deflation of $10 or $12 per thousand, 
why should we be afraid of a little enhancement of price that 
will do so much to stabilize conditions in that industry, and 
will place so slight a burden upon the American consumers? 

It seems to me that this is one tariff that ought to appeal 
to all of us. Here is one tariff where there is a chance to do 
something for industry, to do something for a million laboring 
men, to do something for three or four million American citizens 
who live from the lumber trades, without bringing about a very 
great cost to the consumers in the United States, and, at the 
same time, Mr. President, to do something that will tend to 
stabilize that business, and to fit into the great constructive pro- 
gram of making the timber industry a permanent and perpetual 
industry for the benefit of all our people. 

In connection with the matter of costs, to which I haye been 
alluding, I want to send to the desk, without reading, two re- 
capitulations, both made at my request by Crow’s Pacific 
Coast Lumber Digest, the trade publication to which I referred 
a while ago, both made from surveys on the ground in the Ameri- 
can mills and in Canadian mills, both showing in detail the 
different positions for which the wages have been computed, in- 
cluding all of the positions in logging and milling operations, and 
both showing the differences in costs in favor of the Canadian 
operator as against the American operator. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I should add, with respect to 
the latter of these two tabulations, that the information con- 
cerning the Canadian wages was obtained by this publication 
from three sources. One was the Loggers’ Employment Agency 
(Ltd.), of Vancouver, B. C., which employs for a large number 
of the important firms in British Columbia. The second was 
another employment agency at the same place, and the third an 
employment agency which I think employs almost exclusively 
for its own organization, which is a great one, and for a limited 
number of other organizations. 

I am assured by this publication, the Timber Digest, that 
these figures have been checked up and confirmed, and I am 
submitting them with the explanation that they are not Govern- 
ment figures, but that they are the best available information 
which I could get. 

I state with great confidence that I believe they are entirely 
correct as of the date for which they speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Recapitulation of wages being paid in Oregon and Washington sawmills, September and October, 1929 
A—East Side Mill Co., Portland, Oreg.; B—Inman Polson Lumber Co., Portland, Oreg; C—West Oregon Lumber Co., Linnton, Oreg.; D—Peninsula Lumber Co. 
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of wages being paid in Oregon and Wishington sawmills, September and October, 1929—Continued 
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Recapitulation of wages being paid in British Columbia logging camps, 
September and October, 1929 


; Blodel, Stewart & W Lum. 
e Logging Co. ARA S Lamb Timber Co (Ltd.); Stalla Lake 
sone ); Merrill & Ring Logging Co. ata. ; International Logging 
y Logging Co. (Ltd.); Campbell Ri ver ng Co. (Ltd.); nabis 
ae Co. did): Nimpkish Logging me ); Stillwater (Brooks, Scanlon, 
oO’ ren (Ltd.); Alberni, Pacific Logging Co. (Ltd,); Robert Dollar Lumber Co, 
(Lt Rock Bay Logging Co. (Ltd.); Hastings Logging Co. (Ltd.). 

(B) ‘Denman & Hicks Loggers Employment Agency (Ltd.), Vancouver, British 
Columbia (employ for the following firms): Nanimo Lumber ing Co. (Ltd.); 
Timberland Lumber Co. (Ltd.); LoT, Bay Timber Co. (Ltd.); Kapoor Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.); Fillerest Lamber Go. (Ltd.); Hornalko Lumber Co. (Ltd.); Island 

pb ingeome Logging Co (Ltd.); Mayo Lumber Co. (Ltd.); J 
organ Logging Jo. (Ltå.); Britannia Mines; Cameron Bros. Logging Co. ita: ); 
TERS `; n Oc (Ltd.); Shawni Lake Logging Co. (Ltd.); y Logging 
E ental Logging Co. (Ltd.). 

(C) Abernethy & Lon mgheed Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver, British Columbia 
(employ for own organization and a few other firms). 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, in the figures used by the 
Senator from North Dakota, in his presentation, we find selected 
figures placed in the Recorp supposed to be indicative of profits 
in the sawmill industry. I could haye made a selective list, 
and the Senator from North Dakota, in his extreme spirit of 
fair play, suggested himself that another could make a series 
of figures from the same information had by the Senate which 
would show an enormous loss. 

I want to say that in my humble opinion the Senate will 
seriously deceive itself if we permit ourselves to be guided by 
any selected or hand-picked list of figures which show a 
tendency in either direction. 

Among these figures there is a list which I think is of espe- 
cial value. After one Senator had made a request of the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance to obtain a selected list 
of returns of mills which were supposed to show profits, and 
another Senator had made a request for a list of returns of 
mills that were supposed to show losses, it occurred to me that 
both lists would be misleading, even though presented here in 
the best spirit in the world. 

I accordingly submitted to the chairman of the Finance 
Committee a list of all of the operators who go to make up 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. I submitted that 
list because I though the firms included in it were typical of 
the conditions in the West, because it included mills great and 
small, and because it included in its number some of the more 
prosperous mills of the west coast. 

It was not hand picked for the purpose of showing profits, 
it was not hand picked for the purpose of showing losses; and 
if there is any fair cross section anywhere in the record of the 
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condition of the mills as exhibited in terms of income-tax 
figures, I submit that it is found in this list. 

This list, upon analysis, does not show the apparently. con- 
clusive figures the Senator from North Dakota brought here. 
It does not show the high ratio of net profits to gross sales as 
those alluded to in his formidable showing here before the 
Senate to-day. 

It shows, indeed, a great number of mills operating at a 
loss. It shows, in the first instance, that in the lists included 
in the tabulation prepared by the Senator from North Dakota 
were a number of so-called lumber manufacturers—that is, 
those listed as western lumber manufacturers—who are en- 
gaged exclusively in other enterprises. They are listed in his 
tabulation by number, not by name, and I will, therefore, read 
them here by number and not by name. 

Taxpayer identified as No. 523 I know is engaged exclusively 
in logging. That is not lumber manufacture in any sense. 

Taxpayer No. 605 is the same. 

Taxpayer No. 667 is the same. 

Taxpayer No. 718, classed here as a western lumber manu- 
facturer, I find is a Florida company. 

Taxpayer identified as No. 857 is engaged exclusively in 
logging. 

Taxpayer No. 998 is in various operations, including, I 
think, lumbering and logging. 

Taxpayer No. 1650 is an Alabama company. 

Taxpayer No. 1813 is engaged in buying and selling of tim- 
berlands, in the operation of mills, in the operation of lumber 
yards, and so many other activities that it seems to me no fair 
conclusion can be drawn in respect of its profits or losses, 

Taxpayer No. 3089 is a Michigan company. 

If we eliminate these taxpayers from the figures, the sales of 
the so-called western manufacturers are changed. They are re- 
duced $243,000,000, in round figures, leaving the corrected item 
smaller by that much. 

The profits claimed for the western manufacturers in the 
tabulation of the Senator were $108,000,000. When we make 
these reductions, we find the probably correct profits to be $48,- 
672,000. But these profits take into consideration certain ac- 
eruals which come from long ownership of standing timber. 
They are not the yearly profits, they are not the profits for the 
year 1928; they are the accruals, they are accumulations, they 
include every element of increase that has gone into values one 
way and another, and I submit that, correctly analyzed and 
understood, there is nothing in the tabulation submitted here 
by the Senator from North Dakota that contradicts in any way 
at all the tabulation prepared and published by the New York 
Times, from which it develops that the whole timber industry of 
the United States made something like $67,000,000 in 1928, and 
that they made that upon a total valuation of seven or eight 
billion dollars of timber, plus an enormous further valuation of 
mill properties, of rolling stock, lines of railway, and things of 
that kind. 

The profits to these western mill owners, by the best calcula- 
tion I am able to make, instead of being the profits the Senator 
has indicated, of something like 7.65 per cent—that is, of profits 
against gross sales—is about 2.57 per cent, and that is merely 
the ratio of profits against gross sales. It has no reference to 
investment, and actually with respect to most of these institu- 
tions the operation is at a loss. 

I feel like apologizing for detaining the Senate so long. In 
conclusion I want to say merely another word. The timber in- 
dustry, on account of its enormous size and the great ramifica- 
tions of the allied industries, being an industry employing 
nearly a million people and supporting 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 
out of our total population of America, is too intimately related 
to the prosperity of our Republic to permit any man to regard 
it lightiy or to take a political view concerning it. It is too 
important in the stabilization of our business and our pros- 
perity for us to regard it as anything other than an 
industry to be nurtured and protected and made permanent if 
we possibly can do so. 

I know that modernization of the tax system is going to 
help. I know that fire prevention and fire control have helped. 
I know if we can ever work out a system of fire insurance 
that it will help. I know if we can eventually bring about a 
reduction of rail rates that it will help. I know that modern 
logging operations are helping. I know if we can stabilize the 
prices at which the product of this industry is to be sold, if 
we can bring about a slight enhancement at the mill to the mill 
operator, this great industry is going to be benefited and 
strengthened; and everybody in America, whether he has steel 
machinery or steel rails to sell, or whether engaged in the 
business of farming and has farm products to sell—everybody 
from the Atlantie to the Pacific and from the Canadian 
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boundary to the Gulf is going to be benefited by the perpetua- 
tion of this great industry. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
sence of a quorum, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Deneen 
Dill 

Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glenn 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 


Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metealt 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 

P. 


Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 


Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 


Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Cutting Johnson Shortridge 
Dale Jones Smith 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, on the 13th day of 
November last the Senate voted on the question of a duty on 
shingles, the issue being very squarely presented on the one side 
of a duty of 10 per cent on that product and on the other side 
to keep it on the free list. The vote was altogether decisive 
in fayor of the continuance of shingles on the free list, it being 
recorded as 49 yeas and 29 nays. There were 17 Senators not 
voting, all of whom were paired either for or against, except 3. 
It was a very large vote; that is to say, there was an unusual 
number of Senators present and accounted for. I ask that the 
vote as recorded in the Recorp at page 5509 be incorporated in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
dered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. Epes (when his name was called). I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru]. I transfer that pair 
to the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastines] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a general pair with 
the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. He not being present, 
I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. Fess. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] with the Senator from Utah 
[ Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. ODDIE] with the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson] ; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govtp] with the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Caraway]. 

I wish also to state that my colleague the junior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. MCCULLOCH] is necessarily detained from the Senate. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I desire to announce that the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS], the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] are absent because of official business. 

I also desire to state that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] is ab- 
sent on account of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 49, nays 29, as follows: 

Yeas—49: Barkley, Bingham, Black, Blaine, Borah, Brock, Brookhart, 
Capper, Connally, Copeland, Couzens, Cutting, Dale, Deneen, Fess, 
Frazier, Glass, Glenn, Goldsborough, Greene, Harris, Harrison, Hawes, 
Hayden, Heflin, Howell, Keyes, La Follette, McKellar, McMaster, Nor- 
beck, Norris, Nye, Patterson, Robinson of Indiana, Sackett, Schall, 
Sheppard, Simmons, Steck, Thomas of Oklahoma, Townsend, Tydings, 
Vandenberg, Wagner, Walcott, Walsh of Massachusetts, Walsh of Mon- 
tana, and Wheeler. 

Nays—29: Ashurst, Blease, Bratton, Broussard, Diil, Edge, Fletcher, 
Gillett, Goff, Hale, Hatfield, Hebert, Johnson, Jones, Kean, Kendrick, 
McNary, Metcalf, Moses, Phipps, Pittman, Ransdell, Reed, Shortridge, 
Smoot, Steiwer, Thomas of Idaho, Trammell, and Waterman. 

Not voting—17: Allen, Caraway, George, Gould, Hastings, King, Me- 
Culloch, Oddie, Overman, Pine, Robinson of Arkansas, Shipstead, Smith, 
Stephens, Swanson, Warren, and Watson. 

So the committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, that was regarded 
at the time as settling the question of a duty on lumber and 


Without objection, it is so or- 
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other forest products of like character. Shingles, of course, 
are a product more advanced than lumber. A greater amount of 
hand labor is requisite for the production of shingles and for 
the handling of them than for lumber. It was then conceived, 
as I said, that that was an expression of the attitude of the 
Senate with respect to a duty on lumber, and yet it is common 
rumor about the Capitol that a very ardent hope is entertained 
for the imposition of a duty on lumber—in other words, a 
reversal of the attitude of the Senate upon that matter. 

Just how that was brought about is matter for speculation. 
An article appearing in this morning’s Washington Post will 
perhaps shed some light upon it. It is entitled— 


Coalition loss of tariff goal is held likely. Important overturns in 
vote are predicted as trade is rushed. Higher sugar duty group is con- 
fident. Building materials levy battle predicted as lost. Compromise 
seen on leather goods, Senator McNary, at work on lumber schedule, 
may gain victory. 


So much for the headlines. The article is by Mr. Carlisle 
Bargeron, an acute and usually accurate reporter of the pro- 
ceedings of this body. I read some of the introductory para- 
graphs, as follows: 

With the Senate nearing the end of its consideration of the tarif 
bill, the Demoeratic-Progressive coalition is up against the serious pos- 
sibility of losing nearly all of its major accomplishments. 

Trading among the Senators and groups of them is generally believed 
to have reached the feverish stage, and predictions are being freely 
made that when the bill comes up for final passage there will be some 
important overturns In the vote. 

The higher-tarlf sugar people are convinced that they will overturn 
the 12-vote margin by which the Senate previously voted to retain the 
present rates on that commodity. 


It is here clearly charged that the situation which confronts 
us now is the result of a trade, and it is no secret that it is com- 
monly and currently reported about. the corridors of the Capitol 
that that trade embraces lumber, oil, and sugar. 

That is supposed, Mr. President, to account for the marvelous 
change in the attitude of the Senate if the pending amendment 
shall be adopted. 
interesting. It states, 
matter before us: 

Nevertheless, the quite capable Senator McNary is at work on the 
lumber schedule, and it would not be surprising at all if he came out 
on top. 


But the most startling portion of this article is the concluding 
paragraph, as follows: 

In tl- meantime, the Old Guard has taken on renewed life on the 
assumption that the President will not Interfere in the legislative con- 
sideration of the bill, that the rates finally worked out in the congres- 
sional storm will be agreeable to him. This is the impression they have 
obtained following their outburst of resentment against published stories 
that the President favored the coalition rates. 


In other words, it is here quite plainly charged that the more 
recent coalition to which I have adverted made up of supporters 
of a duty upon lumber, a duty upon oil, and an increased duty 
upon sugar is to prevail, and that that is quite satisfactory 
to the President of the United States. I ant unable to say who 
in this body, if anyone, is authorized to speak the views of the 
President upon this matter, but if there be any such, I hope he 
will embrace this opportunity either to confirm or deny the 
story thus given currency involving him. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
ington. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator does not make that as an argu- 
ment seriously, I hope, against the justice of levying a tariff 
rate on lumber? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No. I thought that we considered 
the justice of the rate on November 13 last; and so I must look 
for some other basis for what is an apparent change in the 
attitude of the Senate than a discussion of the merits of the 
question. I recall that the Senator from Washington who now 
interrogates me at that time made a very extended and, as I 
thought, a very able argument in favor of this proposed duty. 
He at that tine apparently was entirely unable to convince his 
associates, the result of his efforts being, as I have indicated, 
a, vote against him of 49 to 29. 

Mr. DILL. I remind the Senator, however, that there are 
only two or three States that produce shingles, while in the 
ease of lumber there are more than 46 States which produce 
appreciable quantities of lumber; and Senators, however high- 
minded and however ardent subscribers they may be to prin- 
ciple, are often influenced by the fact that their constituents 


The article to which I referred is exceedingly 
among other things, with respect to the 


I yield to the Senator from Wash- 
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produce an article which is being considered in connection with 
the levying of tariff duties. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That may be an explanation why 
on November 13 Senators were convinced that there was no 
justification for a duty on shingles, and now, inasmuch as the 
commodity involved touches an industry in which more States 
are interested there are more yotes for this proposed duty than 
there were for the duty on shingles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
as modified. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it is not my present purpose 
long to detain the Senate. I know that Senators are desirous 
of voting on this question. A number of speeches have been 
made, and I do not propose to retrace any of the argument that 
has been heretofore made. 

I was amused by the article read by my very good friend the 
distinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] concerning 
a new coalition, the thought of which originated in the imagina- 
tion of some of the very ‘splendid boys who write for the press. 
I know of no such coalition or any effort along that line. Those 
who are supporting the pending amendment are doing so upon 
the theory and upon the belief that the lumber industry needs 
the protection which will be accorded to it by the amendment 
should it be adopted. 

Nor, Mr. President, did this body speak on lumber when it 
took the vote on shingles. While shingles are entitled to the 
protection which was proposed, the vote on shingles in no wise 
can be accepted as the verdict of the Senate with regard to a 
tariff duty on lumber. It was realized by a great many that 
shingles are produced in only two States along the Pacific 
coast, whereas in the great lumber industry there is an output 
in 46 of the 48 States. Therefore there is wider interest in the 
question of a tariff on lumber than on a tariff on shingles; and 
it seems that in order to stir this body to a realization of the 
necessity of a tariff the commodity involved must be produced 
generally and not merely locally. Even then it encounters many 
“home fireside” protectionists who rarely stray away from 
their homes or their localities, 

Fortunately, however, for this amendment, lumber is pro- 
duced commercially in 88 of the 48 States, and necessarily the 
amendment has many advocates because the lumber industry is 
one of the largest industries in the country. 

My colleague [Mr. Srerwer] and the distinguished Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] spoke comprehensively on the 
subject matter, and I feel there is very little to say that has 
not heretofore been said; but, Mr. President, there are some 
things which I desire to make clear, if I can, concerning the 
nature of this amendment and the purposes for which it is 
offered. 

There is no industry in the Northwest comparable to the 
lumber industry. Out of every dollar in the great States of 
Oregon and Washington 60 cents come from forest products, 
forest resources. The lumber industry to the Northwest section 
of the United States is analogous to the cotton industry in 
the South; it is parallel to the textile industry of New Eng- 
land; it is similar and just as important to the Northwest as 
wheat, hogs, and corn are to the great Mississippi Valley. So 
we come to the Senate with a sincere appeal for this amend- 
ment, and we say that we are entitled to this protection just 
as much as other sections of the country are entitled to the 
protection which has heretofore been voted to them in this bill 
by the Senate. 

I feel sinecerely—and that is the only reason I propose to 
occupy a few minutes—that this amendment should be placed 
in the pending bill. There are 500,000,000 acres in this country 
devoted to forests; there are 15,000 sawmills; and nearly 
1,000,000 people are employed in the lumber industry. I can 
state, as one who has personal knowledge of the subject, that 
idleness in many of the mills of the Northwest is the prevail- 
ing condition, 

Of this great area, Mr. President, 143,000,000 acres are owned 
by the farmers of the country. The distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye] this morning attempted to present the 
view fo the Senate that only a few are interested in the grow- 
ing of timber and in the conversion of timber into lumber. 
Upon the timber which they sell from the 143,000,000 acres of 
wood lots on the farms in this country tens of thousands of 
farmers depend to make up the difference between a loss and 
a profit in their operations. Anyone who goes about the coun- 
try, whether in the great State of New York or in New England 
or in the Middle West or the South or even in the Far West, 
will find the farmer with his little wood lot, his little patch of 
timber, employing the most modern methods of selecting trees 
to be cut and of logging them. Those farmers during the winter- 
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time, when they are unable to cultivate their land or sow their 
crops or reap the harvest therefrom, may be found cutting 
down the trees and hauling them to the nearest sawmill. The 
refuse which is not suitable for lumber is used for piling, for 
railroad ties, or for domestic purposes. Consequently, Mr. 
President, protection in the way of a tariff to the forest indus- 
try is a protection to a large extent to thousands of farmers 
who must rely upon the profit which they make from selling 
the timber from their wood lots to make up the loss which they 
may sustain in their farming operations. 

The able Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] by indis- 
putable argument clearly demonstrated to the Senate that there 
is a higher cost of production of lumber in this country than in 
Canada. He relied upon the facts ascertained after an investi- 
gation of the Tariff Commission and compiled in a report of 
that commission. That investigation was conducted with great 
eare and fairness. We are seeking in this instance to apply the 
underlying principles of tariff economy by levying a tariff rate 
that will place the lumber producers of America on a parity 
with those who produce lumber in the neighboring nation on 
the north, 

I do not know, nor do I pretend to say, that a tariff on lumber 
will cure all the ills which now afflict that great industry. I 
do not want to overstate the situation or the case. I know 
there has been an overproduction; I know that during the last 
5 years—and it would be quite safe and conservative to state 
that in the last 10 years—the annual consumption of lumber 
has fallen from 55,000,000,000 feet to 34,000,000,000 feet. I am 
not claiming that that has been due altogether to the lack of a 
tariff; there are other factors involved which must be con- 
sidered. 

There has been depression in agriculture; the farmer has not 
used the quantity of lumber that he ordinarily would have 
used. There has been overproduction in the lumber industry, 
which has caused a depression in the market. There has been a 
very great use of substitutes for lumber, which has assisted in 
bringing about the unfortunate condition which now prevails 
throughout the lumber industry. 

It is my opinion that if the pending amendment should be 
placed in the bill it would strengthen the credit of these who 
are engaged in the lumber business; it would hearten those who 
are now holding their timber because they find it unsalable; it 
would bring a new spirit and a new feeling into the business; 
and when that shall be done, I have no doubt, Mr. President, 
that the industry will revive. If the pending amendment should 
be written into the bill I have not the least doubt in the world 
that the exclusion, to a very large extent, of the 1,500,000,000 
feet of lumber which come in from Canada would permit the 
manufacturers of lumber to operate at a profit, which has not 
been their good fortune for the last few years. And, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I feel secure in the statement that if they operate at a 
profit by reason of protection from competition from the North 
it will not in any way increase the cost to the ultimate 
consumer. 

After a careful study of this problem some years ago, as 
chairman of a select committee, the committee and the chair- 
man became convinced of this one fact: The economies that can 
be practiced and the wastages that can be avoided by a con- 
tinuous operation of plants will far overcome and render quite 
unnecessary the enhancement of the price of the finished product 
to the consumers of the country. If this amendment would 
permit the mill owners, the logging companies, and operators 
to operate their plants continuously and employ their men five 
and a half or six days in a week and eight hours in a day, the 
savings to the operators would be considerable, their profits 
would be enhanced, and therefore they would not in any way 
charge a greater sum to the consuming public. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, there is a deterrent in a higher 
price. I think everyone agrees—I know the members of the 
committee agreed—that it would be impracticable to increase 
the cost of lumber now, as retailed in the markets of the coun- 
try. An increase under such conditions only results in under- 
consumption, lessening the demand, and increasing the use of 
substitutes. I do not think my good friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Warsa], who honors me with his attention, will deny that 
if the textile mills of New England were operated continuously, 
and labor employed on the 8-hour basis for six days in the 
week, economies would be practiced and goods could be produced 
more economically than if they are employed only half or a 
third of the time. So, Mr. President, with a full operation of 
the sawmills of the country I have no hesitancy in declaring 
without a thought of successful contradiction that the price of 
lumber to the consumer would be less than under the present 
haphazard, unmethodical, unscientific, uneconomic methods. 
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Mr. President, I am not one of those who entertain the view 
that by locking up our forests we are practicing conservation, 
I believe that conservation comes from full utilization of our 
forests. I know the statement has been made here to-day, and 
is made in many articles, that if we keep lumber on the free list 
we will save our own forests, and will use the forests in other 
countries. That is the surest way to bring about the death of 
the forest industry in this country. The only way in which we 
will ever encourage the owners of lands adaptable to forest to 
reforest them and protect their forests from fire is to insure 
them a profit; and a profit can come only from conservative 
utilization of the resources of the forest, 

In the great stands in the 150 national forests in this coun- 
try it has been reported by the Forest Service that 20 per cent 
of the timber is past commercial use on account of age. The 
same situation obtains in the lands that are privately owned 
and taxed. If those trees could be removed to market, as they 
would be if logging were profitable and merehandising were 
profitable and we were protected from our nearest competitor, 
new trees would take their place. When we are speaking of the 
forests we talk as though we were considering oil or coal or 
some other resource that does not replace itself. It is, indeed, 
comparable to, if not actually, an agricultural product. What is 
necessary to renew this crop and to create the incentive to do 
so is to insure the landowner that he can successfully raise 
trees, and, after raising them successfully, sell them profitably. 

Those who talk about the higher charges in America must 
keep in mind that the carrying charge is a very large element 
in the cost to the American owner of forest lands. Millions of 
acres of standing timber have stood many years, taxed by local 
and State authorities, until the taxes to-day fur exceed the price 
they would bring upon the open market. If we will protect our 
trees from fire and disease and decay and place an adequate 
tariff upon lumber that will protect the indusiry against com- 
petition from lower cost levels, we will bring about a reforesta- 
tion in this country such as it has never heretofore seen. 

The Forest Service has calculated and has reported that there 
are 2,300,000,000,000 feet of timber to-day in America. The 
Chief of the Forest Service said to me less than a week ago 
that in his opinion if this great stand of timber, privately owned 
in part and Government owned in part—the Government owning 
about 27% per cent of this great quantity of timber—were ade- 
quately protected from fire, and profitable operations were as- 
sured, and the great tax question were solved everyone who had 
Suitable forest area would replant that area, because it would 
become a true investment and could be shown to be a sound and 
healthy investment. 

Therefore, Mr. President, conservation is not a question of 
placing timber on the free list. It is not in saying we are going 
to keep for many, many years our own forests standing without 
molestation and use up and burn up our neighbor’s timber. We 
want to become a nation self-sufficient in our national resources. 

I see my distinguished colleague, the able Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris], who has made a gallant fight for Muscle 
Shoals in order to make our great country self-sufficient in the 
matter of fertilizer and fixation of nitrogen for purposes of war. 
I have supported him in that contention, largely upon the theory 
that this country should have a resource that it could command 
in time of war, so that it would not be dependent on a foreign 
country. Mr. President, that is equally true of timber. If we 
have an opportunity, by a wise policy of legislation and admin- 
istration of that legislation to make this country self-sufficient 
in the matter of the production of timber, in my opinion it is 
our duty as legislators to keep that well in mind. 

If this great area were protected—let us see what the Govern- 
ment is doing and how we are approaching the problem. 

When I came to the Senate 12 years ago the Federal Govern- 
ment was expending $125,000 only in the matter of assisting in 
the protection of forests against fire. In a bill now on my desk 
the sum carried is $1,700,000 that the Goyernment appropriates 
in connection with Federal aid to private agencies in the pro- 
tection of our forests from fire. That shows how the Govern- 
ment has come to a realization of the necessity of protecting 
our timber. That is real conservation. Our Government has 
issued instructions with respect to logging operations so that 
the wastages practiced a few years ago do not now oceur. That 
is conservation. Taking out the overripe trees, which the Gov- 
ernment is doing in the national forests, and leaving the 
immature trees to bring on an annual crop oyver the years, using 
these old trees and giving places for the new trees to come on, 
is conservation and utilization. In truth, they go hand in hand 
together with a proper system of taxation. 

What is the Government doing in that line? It is appro- 
priating $50,000 a year in cooperation with the States for the 
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purpose of studying the great problem of taxation. When that 
problem is solved and the fire-protection problem is solyed and 
proper selection in modern forms of logging is employed, un- 
questionably the 500,000,000 acres of land suitable for forest 
purposes will teem with trees large enough and stout enough 
and good enough to make this country self-sufficient in the 
matter of this great resource, which, in my opinion, can not be 
done by buying lumber in Canada or buying lumber in Russia. 
It must be bought in American markets, by American money, by 
the American people, giving those who produce and raise a profit 
and assurances of credit; and then we will reach the state 
where we can say, “ We are not dependent upon any nation in 
time of war or peace. We have probably the most-used resource 
of all that man uses in our country, and suflicient for our 
n 


Mr. President, I promised to speak but a moment. The sub- 
ject has been so comprehensively and so well covered before 
that I did not want to go over any of the ground that has been 
covered; but I wanted to make known my position upon this 
subject, with which I became conversant some years ago in con- 
nection with a select committee on forestation, and particularly 
my very sincere interest in the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there has been a rumor going 
around the Senate and the lobbies all day—a rumor that will 
not down, that persists In coming up and staying up—that there 
is a combination between oil and lumber and sugar by which 
the prior action of this body is going to be overridden; that 
there is a logrolling agreement on. We are discussing logs 
and lumber; and I suppose we must admit that if there is a 
place for logrolling in this bill, here is a very appropriate 
place for it. 

I am wondering if by any vote we take we are going to give 
substance to the general understanding over the country that 
a tariff bill is the result of logrolling deals. I am wondering 
if we are going to give some reason for the belief which widely 
exists that in making tariff rates we logroll, and vote for some- 
body else’s favorite rate if they will vote for ours, 

This bill comes to the Senate with a unanimous report from 
the Finance Committee as far as logs and lumber are concerned. 
This bill, made by the majority members of the Finance Com- 
mittee, unanimously recommended to the Senate that these 
items be put on the free list. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I can not understand why a rumor o~ a report 
that there is some sort of a coalition over certain schedules is 
any argument against the justice of those schedules. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps not, but it is an argument against 
our method of making a tariff bill. 

Mr. DILL. Of course, the same argument is made here that 
there is a coalition to get a lot of tariff rates for farm products. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know it. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator think that is any reason why 
a man should vote against putting a tariff on farm products? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; that is no reason why he should vote 
either way on it. 

Mr. DILL. Therefore, if there is a rumor that some Sen- 
ators have agreed to vote for a tariff on oil or sugar or lumber, 
is that any reason why an honest Senator should not vote his 
convictions? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not any reason on earth, and I have not 
intimated any such thing, but if there is an agreement that 
I will vote for a tariff on oil when I do not believe in a tariff 
on oil, in order to get a vote for a tariff on wheat or something 
else, then it is time for the country to take notice. 

Mr. DILL. If the Senator has evidence of that—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not any evidence. I said there was a 
rumor, and if the Senator will wait a few moments, he will 
find that I am going to call attention to some things which 
will soon demonstrate whether there is any foundation for that 
rumor or otherwise, 

There is a general belief over the country that tariff bills 
are the result of logrolling. I do not believe there is anybody 
here but who thinks there is something in it, that there is 
logrolling, like the old way of making a river and harbor bill. 
“Appropriate money for my improvement, and I will vote for 
money for yours.” “Vote for my favorite tariff pet, and I 
will vote for yours.” 

That does not mean that if a man believes there should be 
a tariff on some certain article he should not vote for it, no 
matter how many other yotes the same article might obtain 
by virtue of any agreement. 

I was speaking of the Republican majority of the Finance 
Committee, how they unanimously favored free lumber, free 
logs. Let us see, now, when the roll is called. If there is 
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any deal, probably we will find gentlemen changing their votes, 
I can not believe that they will. 

Here is the great, able Senator from Utah, the chairman of 
the committee, who brings in the report on this bill recommend- 
ing free lumber. There has been a debate during all this day 
here in his hearing and in his presence assailing the com- 
mittee’s work. There is a motion pending to change the com- 
mittee’s work, and I am sorry to say we have had no defense 
from the eloquent Senator from Utah to back up his own bill, 
and when some of us, who are sometimes pushed on the other 
side of the breastworks, are coming to the defense of the 
committee, standing by the action of the committee, naturally 
we are much interested, if there is any rumor that our leaders 
have deserted us when we got back into the camp. We have 
had no defense from the chairman of the committee as to why 
we should haye free lumber. These attacks have been made 
all day upon his handiwork, and he utters no word of protest. 

I take it, of course, that he will vote to sustain the work of 
the committee. He has been doing that right along, sometimes, 
I think, when he did not believe in it, just ont of his loyalty to 
the committee. 

Let us see. The next Republican on the committee list, the 
ranking member on the Republican side, is James E. WATSON, 
of Indiana, our leader. Has he raised his eloquent voice to-day 
in defense of the committee’s work? Has he defended his own 
handiwork? When we note the silence of our leaders, under 
attack from the enemy, they saying nothing, I confess we must 
consider with a little more thoughtfulness this rumor around 
here of a combination between lumber and oil and sugar. It 
gives some reason for the existence, perhaps, of that rumor. We 
ean not help feeling disturbed about it, that in the midst of the 
fight, right at the very hottest of the contest, the chairman of 
the committee, whom we are trying to follow now, says not a 
word, and our great leader, who boasts—and rightfully, too— 
of regularity, is not here to defend regularity. It falls upon 
the shoulders of these outraged “ sons of wild jackasses” to de- 
fend the committee on this momentous occasion. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Ny] made an able, a 
comprehensive, and a complete analysis of this subject. Other 
Senators are going to vote, as is well known, with this outraged 
class, while our leaders are as silent as the grave, not even 
raising their voices in defense of their own work. 

Let us read on. SIMEON D. Fess is the next name, Have 
we heard his eloquent voice ringing the changes here to-day 
when the work of the committee has been attacked? Has his 
silence given some impetus to the rumor that there is a combina- 
tion between oil and lumber and sugar? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am curious to know what edi- 
tion of that interesting book the Senator is reading. The senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Frss] is not a member of the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator corrected 
me. I said the Senator from Ohio was a member of the Finance 
Committee. I stand corrected. But that he is one of our lead- 
ers everybody will admit. He will admit it himself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, when such men as these turn their backs in the 
middle of a fight and let the “sons of wild jackasses” bear the 
burden of the contest, we have some reason to think there may 
be something in this rumor of a combination between oil and 
lumber and sugar; and some say that leather is in the combina- 
tion, too. I do not know; we will see. When the roll is called, 
if these “regulars” desert our standard we will know that the 
rumor was true. 

Let us go over to the Finance Committee again. The next 
name is that of Davin A. Reen, of Pennsylvania. Of course, he 
is another “regular,” a very able man, who has been sent abroad 
by the President. I am sorry he is not here, because his regu- 
larity would bring him right into the same camp where these 
“wild jackasses” are congregated now. We would all be 
together. 

Then comes the tall, able, eloquent sycamore from California, 
towering above his fellow men like the sycamore of the forest. 
Of course he will back up the committee. Of course he will be 
regular on this occasion. Of course he rejoices that such out- 
casts as the Senator from North Dakota and these other in- 
surgents are coming to the defense of the committee, to the 
defense of regularity, to the defense of the party. We wil] see 
that when we come home he does not turn his back upon the 
prodigal sons, 

I take it for granted that these men will see that the work 
of the committee is vindicated and demonstrate that this rumor 
was without foundation. 

Mr. President, I listened with a great deal of enjoyment to 
the arguments made by the two Senators from Oregon. With 
very much of what they have said I most heartily agree. The 
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talk of both of them along the same line about conservation, | 


about how we ought to preserve our growing timber under 
proper rules and regulations and laws, is 100 per cent right, as 
I look at the question. But is that any reason why we should 
have a tariff on lumber? 

They both argued that this proposed tariff on lumber would 
be a good thing for the farmer. If it is a good thing for the 
farmer to tax the things he has to use, like lumber, then, why 
would it not be good for the railroad company to tax railroad 
ties? If it is going to help the farmer to bear his burdens to 
put a tax on lumber, then, why not put a tax on telegraph poles, 
which the Western Union Telegraph Co. uses? If it is good for 
the farmer to have a tax upon lumber, why not tax the public- 
utility companies, which buy thousands of dollars worth of 
poles? 

Is it not queer logic that we can help the farmer by adding 
a tax and relieve the corporation by omitting the tax? That 
is queer logic, it seems, for such able and eloquent statesmen as 
the Senators from Oregon to employ. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I am not the author of the pending amend- 
ment; the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] offered 
the amendment to one paragraph which does not include poles 
and ties, Consequently, we treat this situation as we meet it. 
There is no reason in the world why we should not cover all 
the forest products which come in from Canada and from 
Russia which are a menace to our business. 

Not being the author of the amendment, if the Senator from 
Washingtor does not make the proposal, I shall, when we reach 
the sixth section, ask for a duty on these products. 

Mr. NORRIS. When the Senator offers his amendment, is 
he going to include pulpwood, which the newspapers use, and 
propose to put a tariff on that? 

Mr. McNARY. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. He will let that remain 
will he? 

Mr. McNARY. If it is on the free list now. I have not had 
any inquiries concerning the matter. I have not had any advice 
on the subject. I do not know whether anyone desires that it 
be taken from off the free list. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to take that off, I will say. 

Mr. McNARY. I did not know until to-day that the. prod- 
ucts of which the Senator speaks were on the free list. Inas- 
much as they are on the free list the Senator need not complain 
or intimate that anyone wants to protect the railroad people of 
the country and not the farmer. They shall all be treated 
alike so far as the senior Senator from Oregon is concerned. 
It was only because the articles referred to were treated in two 
different paragraphs, I assume, that the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones] did not include them in the one amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from Ore- 
gon. He said he is going to meet these things as they come. 
That is what I am doing now. I am meeting this thing that is 
before us now. When the other thing gets before us, if it ever 
does, I will meet it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from Oregon has stated my posi- 
tion exactly. Nobody ever suggested to me that telephone 
poles, posts, and so forth, should carry a duty. Personally I 
would be very glad to include them in the amendment, so far 
as I am concerned. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator want to put a duty upon 
pulpwood for newspapers? 

Mr. JONES. No; I do not. There may be reasons for one 
thing in one instance and reasons different in some other in- 
stance; but if there are those who desire a duty on railroad 
ties, telephone poles, and telegraph poles which are coming here 
in considerable quantities from Canada, I have no objection to it, 

Mr. NORRIS. Ihave. Personally, I would not favor a tariff 
upon telegraph poles, but certainly I would not want to put a 
tariff on the farmer’s lumber and relieve the great corporations, 
the railroads and the telegraph companies, from a tariff on their 
materials. There may be something about it that I do not 
understand, but I believe if we are going to put a tariff upon 
the lumber that goes into the farmers’ houses and the farmers’ 
buildings, then we ought to have a tariff upon the lumber that 
goes into the printing press also. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 


on the free list, 
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Mr. NORRIS. TI yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Last summer in northern New York [í 
found a situation very strongly demanding a tariff on pulp wood 
and also on newsprint paper, but the big newspapers of the 
country are opposed to it, and nobody has any confidence that we 
would be able to put on such a tariff. 

Mr. NORRIS. I believe the big newspapers are right. I am 
opposed to a tariff upon lumber for one reason—not the only 
one but it is one, and if it were the only one it would be 
sufficient—and that is for the purpose of conserving our natural 
resources. It is true that the end of the lumber business will 
be here before some of us will have passed on unless we do 
something to protect it in the way of reforesting and ceasing 
destruction of our growing timber. As that time approaches 
the price of lumber will climb, and I believe that we can pro- 
tect and conserve our natural resources by using the product 
of the foreigner if he wants to send it into the United States. 
If we should have been in the position of not having lumber 
of our own during the last war, what would have happened to 
us? If such a war should happen when our forests are depleted 
and destroyed, we would be at the mercy of other countries in 
the buying of our lumber. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senators argument is perfectly 
fitting as to the pulpwood portion of the situation, but as to 
newsprint paper it would not be, because we have a lot of 
mills—and I found them up in northern New York—strug- 
gling along because they have no protection. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not been talking about print paper. 
It is not involved in this amendment. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is the product of wood pulp, of 
course, The mills up there would like to have a tariff to pro- 
tect their product. Their labor is thrown out of employment 
because they do not get a duty, but the big newspapers of the 
country want free trade on newsprint. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, in conclusion let me say that 
during the debate on this particular schedule much has been 
said about the farmer. Those who are defending a tariff on 
luniber say it will benefit the farmer. It was said by the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sterwer] that if we do not have a 
tariff on lumber we will not have our forests preserved, and that 
the great Northern Pacific Railroad and the Great Northern 
Railroad running through North Dakota would not have any 
lumber to haul. Is not that a pitiable condition? Is not that 
terrible, Mr. President? Unless we put a tariff on lumber the 
railroads that run through North Dakota will not haul any 
lumber! That is a terrible condition! I suppose the Senator 
would have us believe that if our lumber comes in from Canada 
it will come here in Zeppelins and flying machines and the ship- 
pers of lumber will not patronize the railroads. We are going 
to put the railroads out of business unless we have a tariff on 
lumber! 

In the name of the American farmer all this must be done! 
This Congress in its first session was called together in the 
name of the farmer or in the name of assistance to the farmer. 
One of the two reasons given for the special session, or both of 
the reasons, really, were for agriculture, “ Help the farmer !” 
Now it is proposed to help the farmer by putting a tax upon the 
lumber in his bouse, upon the lumber in his barn, upon the 
lumber in his chicken coop, upon the lumber in his hogpens, 
upon the lumber in all of his implements, upon the lumber in 
every fence that is made of wooden posts or wooden boards. Do 
all of that for the benefit of the farmer. Let us help the farmer 
by making him pay more for his fence posts. Let us help the 
farmer by making him pay more for his lumber, for his shingles, 
for practically everything that he uses in all of his buildings, 
in all of his shelter, either for himself and his family or the 
beasts upon his farm. 

Oh, that is logic! That is a logic that will be difficult to make 
the American farmer swallow. I want to say that in my judg- 
ment if we do tax these necessities, not only of the farmer but 
of all the consuming public, if we do levy this tax and add this 
burden to their already overburdened shoulders, we will hear 
from them, and it will do no good then to say “ Mr. Farmer, we 
added to the tax you must pay in order to relieve you of your 
difficulties.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I desire to propose an 
amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Washington. 
I propose to strike out “3” where it appears in the amendment 
of the Senator from Washington, and insert in lieu thereof 
“2.” which would make the rate $2 per thousand feet. I believe 
that the lumber industry of the country is in such condition 
that we very equitably, according to my viewpoint, may give 


l it some protection; but it occurs to me that $2 would be better 
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than $3, and that we can come nearer carrying a $2 amendment 
than we can a $3 amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I want to say to the Senator from Florida that 
I have conferred with quite a number of Senators on both sides 
of the Chamber and I have come to the conclusion that when 
the time comes I shall modify my amendment by making the 
rate $2 instead of $3. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. With that understanding I withdraw my 
amendment to the amendment which I just proposed, and the 
Senator can modify his amendment accordingly. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, it is likely that I should 
say nothing on this subject but for the fact that my good friend, 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], has referred to a 
sre that is floating around the Capitol with reference to log- 
rolling. 

I shall vote for the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones]. The proposition with reference to 
trading votes on the various items involved in this bill is 
something of which I have no knowledge. My votes will show 
whether I bhaye been a party to any logrolling. 

When Hancock was a candidate for the Presidency he said 
that “the tariff is a local issue.” He was laughed at. It is 
likely that the remark cost him heavily in votes. I have be- 
lieved for a long time that he stated in large measure the truth. 

If I had not reached that conclusion before, what I have 
observed during the discussions and from the votes on the 
pending measure would have convinced me of the truth of his 
statement, 

I challenge any Senator to deny that where there was a propo- 
sition which affected his State in a large way, or his section 
of the country, that he has voted for a tariff upon an item in 
which his State or his section was greatly interested. 

The arguments made upon the various items involved in the 
bill, both for and against, are practically the same, Those who 
favor a tariff on a specific item make a certain line of argu- 
ment—it is necessary—that those affected by the rate are in 
sore need of the rate that they may continue in business and 
give employment to labor. Those opposed to the rate stress the 
Perhaps 


fact that it will place a burden on the consumers, 
within five minutes another item will be reached. Then, if a 
different section of the country is interested or affected, the 
Same arguments are advanced, but the proponents and oppo- 
nents reverse themselves. The same old arguments are made, 
each taking the opposite side to the one he oecupied before. 
The argument is so familiar and so often repeated that it be- 


comes monotonous and tiresome. Senators are entirely con- 
sistent, whether they favor or oppose a particular item—they 
are looking out for their own constituents. So, Mr. President, 
I have reached the conclusion that, speaking generally, the 
tariff is not only a local issue, but it has a large element of 
selfishness. Perhaps it would be better to say that self-interest 
has its influence. Of course, as is always the case with a gen- 
eral rule, there are some exceptions. It is my judgment_that 
the proposition to place a tariff on lumber is an except to 
the general rule—it is neither a local issue nor a matter of 
selfishness, though some individuals and corporations may profit 
by it. 

Every argument advanced for a tariff on any item contained 
in this bill applies to a tariff on lumber. But, go a step 
farther. There is no single item in the bill that is of such gen- 
eral interest as the proposed amendment, which seeks to place 
a tariff on lumber. 

This relates not only to the invested capital and to the num- 
ber of persons employed in the lumber industry at the present 
time. It goes far beyond that. It involves conseryation of 
timber, reforestation, soil erosion, and flood control, 

Mr. President, I think that I may say that I come as near to 
being a free trader as does any Member of this body. It is 
quite likely that arguments for a tariff based on the difference 
in the costs of production and the general theory of protection 
would not convince me to yote for a tariff on lumber. 

Of course, I realize that the tariff Is an adopted economic 
policy of the Government, Both of the great political parties 
recognize it. The most recent pronouncement of the Demo- 
cratic Party on this subject reads: 


The Democratic tariff legislation will be based on the following 
policies : 

The maintenance of legitimate business and a high standard of wages 
for American labor. 

Duties that will permit effective competition, Insure against monopoly, 
and at the same time produce a fair revenue for the support of Gov- 
ernment. Actual difference between the cest of production at bome and 
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abroad, with adequate safeguards for the wage of the American laborer, 
must be the extreme measure of every tariff rate, 

Equitable distribution of the benefits and burdens of the tariff 
among all. 


The proposed tariff on lumber is well within the limits of this 
platform announcement. 

The lumber industry is one of the largest industries in the 
Nation. I believe that it ranks third. The latest statisties 
available for comparison of lumber manufacture with other in- 
dustries in the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South. Carolina, Texas, and Virginia show lumber and timber 
operations have the largest number of establishments, employ 
27.69 per cent of those employed, have 1644 per cent of all 
invested capital, pay 25.17 per cent of all salaries and wages, 
17.44 per cent of all taxes. In all items listed the lumber indus- 
try reflects the greatest percentage over all other industries. 

Of course, this is only a part of the story. There are many 
other States where the lumber industry is the leading one, and 
in practically every State it is one of great importance. 

This indicates that a very large percentage of our population 
is engaged in the industry. Millions are dependent upon it for 
a livelihood. The curtailment or discontinuance of operations 
will necessarily result in unemployment, decreased purchasing 
power, and the gradual spread of depressed conditions to other 
lines of business. A blow to the purchasing power of those 
dependent upon it is a blow to the prosperity of the Nation. 

Not only will it have a harmful effect on employees and gen- 
eral business, but it will also be hurtful to many small farmers 
who have small holdings of timber. In my own section within 
recent years I have seen farmers marketing small quantities of 
timber. In the depressed conditions that existed this marked 
the difference between want and a reasonable living condition 
for their families. 

The argument is made that a tariff on this item is in the 
interest of the “timber barons.” This is without foundation in 
fact; it is purely demagogic. If the “timber barons” owned 
all the timber in the United States, it would be folly to depress 
and perhaps destroy their business, because they employ mil- 
lions of men and their prosperity contributes to the general 
prosperity of the Nation. 

But “timber barons” do not haye such ownership and con- 
trol. The census report shows that the national forests and 
State lands comprise over 140,000,000 acres. This is publie 
ownership—the property of the people. What is designated as 
“farm wood lots” comprise 142,000,000 acres. These are the 
holdings of the small farmers. These two comprise 282,000,000 
acres. There are, in addition, 243,000,000 acres of timberland. 
This timber is owned by the large lumber companies and thou- 
sands and thousands of small sawmill men. These statistics 
indicate that the general public, through Federal and State 
holdings, has an interest in this matter; that innumerable small 
farmers are interested ; that many thousands of small millmen, 
as well as the larger owners of stumpage, are interested. 

Statistics show that the lumber industry has not been pros- 
perous in recent years. Many of the mills have run only part 
time. ‘Thus, multiplied thousands of workingmen have been 
seriously handicapped in providing a livelihood for themselves 
and families. 

Not only are those people affected but the condition affects 
the users of lumber as well. There are certain fixed charges 
which must be met whether the mill runs full time or part 
time. Those on salary receive full pay. It is the day laborer 
who suffers. Then taxes, interest charges, the hire of those 
engaged in protecting property, and so forth, all these sums 
must be paid. This enters into the cost of production. If the 
mill runs full time, the spread of these fixed charges will cause 
production costs to be much less than when the fixed charges 
are calculated against half-time production, and the public will 
have to pay a higher price for lumber. 

This line of argument might well be made with reference to 
many items in the bill. Indeed, it has been often repeated in 
this debate. But, Mr. President, there are other reasons which 
influence my course in this matter. 

It is my opinion that reforestation and conservation of timber 
are matters of great national importance. The Government 
recognizes this, and within recent years has made substantial 
appropriations for those purposes, It is not only engaged in 
such work in the national forests but it is likewise lending 
assistance on lands which are privately owned. 

This contributes to make idle lands productive. We are be- 
ginning to realize that idle forest lands are a menace and that 
continuous use will afford permanent development and pros- 
perity for local communities. All of us have seen towns which 
were once prosperous absolutely die. If proper methods of 
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reforestation and conservation had been followed, they would 
have continued to live and prosper. 

The neglect of our forests, the waste of our timber resources, 
has been shameful. I am glad that public interest is being 
aroused and that steps are being taken by the Government to 
avert a situation which would be almost ruinous. Tragedy is 
often required to point out duty. Shock is often required to 
arouse common sense, Students of the question have reached 
the conclusion that tragedy is in the foreground if strong efforts 
are not made to afford a supply of timber for the future. 
While the day of tragedy in this matter has not come, yet 
students can foresee what will be the result unless a change in 
methods is adopted. It is our duty to look far ahead. 

Timber is a crop, just as cotton, corn, and wheat are crops. 
The difference lies in the time of harvest. It requires timber 
years to reach its maturity. Forestry, like any other industry, 
must pay its way. There must be commercial conditions which 
will make tree growing and forest perpetuation profitable and 
practicable. There must be reasonable assurance that the 
grower of timber will be remunerated. 

A very large part of our land is not suitable for the growing 
of the ordinary farm crops. Perhaps the percentage of such 
land is 25 per cent. As I have said, timber is a crop. It is 
one which the farmers, utilizing lands not adapted to general 
crops, could well afford to produce if there were good reason to 
expect reasonable return for their product. 

One thing necessary to this end is a tariff on lumber. As 
has been stated in the debate, nearly every nation in the world 
has a tariff on lumber. In some nations it is several times as 
high as is proposed here, They recognize the necessity of pro- 
tecting their forests and encouraging their citizens to engage in 
reforestation. Shall we, who boast of our superiority in intel- 
ligence and statesmanship, lag behind on a matter that is of 
such great importance? 

Reforestation is not related solely to the growing of timber 
for the timber itself. It has other important angles. One of 
them is in regard to soil erosion. Everyone knows that one of 
the greatest annual losses comes from this cause. Large areas 
are impoverished. One of the greatest battles that the farmer 
has is to keep up the fertility of the soil. Removal of timber 
hastens the flow of water and this carries away in larger quan- 
tity the elements that are required to produce crops. 


Again, it will help to protect the watersheds of the streams 
and will act as an aid to uniformity and continuity of stream 


flow and to flood control. This is a matter of supreme im- 
portance to a large section of the country. 

I quote from the 1929 report of the United States Forester. 
He says: 

Data upon flood conditions in the Mississippi River Basin collected 
by the fonr eastern forest experiment stations led to the conclusion that 
the present forests of the Mississippi watershed retain water to an 
amount equivalent to a reduction of more than 1 foot in the flood 
crest, and that by proper protection, care, and management the amount 
might be raised more than 4% feet. 


So this is a matter of importance not only to the people of 
the Mississippi Valley but to the Nation itself, for the Govern- 
ment, by recent legislation, has recognized the fact that it is a 
national duty to deal with the subject of flood control at na- 
tional expense. Proper work along the line of reforestation 
might prevent the loss of many lives and untold millions of 
dollars in property. As I have said, the needed work in this 
regard will not be done unless there is prospect of profit to the 
growers of timber; and this will require a tariff on lumber. 

Government statistics show that the average per capita use of 
lumber is about 200 feet. If so, the tariff will not impose a 
heavy burden on anyone, even though the entire tariff should 
be passed on to the users of lumber. We know that the renter 
and the tenant farmer will not carry any part of the burden. 
But, as a matter of fact, the whole burden of the tariff will 
not be borne by any class of users of lumber. Competition will 
be keen. Not only will the manufacturers of lumber compete 
with one another, but, in this day of invention, there are so 
many substitutes for lumber that prices can not be largely 
increased. 

For these reasons, I feel entirely justified in voting for the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I merely rose to propose an amendment to the 
amendment, if the Senator from Washington will bear with me. 
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On line 5, after the word “wharves,” I propose to insert the 
words “railroad ties, telephone, and telegraph poles.” 

Mr. JONES. I will say to the Senator that, so far as I am 
personally concerned, I have no objection to that amendment, 
and I will accept it as a modification of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER., The Senator from Washington 
modifies his amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think I might as well complete 
my amendment now. After the word “for” in line 4, I desire 
to insert a semicolon and the words “all the foregoing if of fir, 
spruce, pine, hemlock, or larch,” then change the numeral “3” 
to “2,” so that it will read $2 per thousand feet; and in line 5, 
strike out the words “this provision” and insert the words 
“the purposes of this paragraph,” so that it will read: 


Par. 1. Timber hewn, sided, or squared, otherwise than by sawing, 
and round timber used for spars or in building wharves, railroad ties, 
telephone, and telegraph poles; sawed lumber and timber not specially 
provided for; all the foregoing, if of fir, spruce, pine, hemlock, or larch, 
$2 per thousand feet, board measure, and in estimating board measure 
for the purposes of this paragraph, no deduction shall be made on 
account of planing, tonguing, and grooving. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, does that 
mean that the amendment provides for a protective duty of 
$2 per thousand feet upon softwood timber and lumber, and 
also a protective duty upon railroad ties and telephone and 
telegraph poles, but leaves on the free list hardwood lumber 
without a duty? 

Mr. JONES. My amendment does not cover hardwood, If 
there is any Senator who desires to put hardwoods on the 
dutiable list, very well. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
woods in his original amendment. 

Mr. JONES. I did not intend to do so, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Hardwoods were in the 
amendment originally, but now the Senator confines the duty 
to softwoods, 

Mr. JONES. Let me say to the Senator that, so far as I 
am concerned, I did not intend to cover hardwoods in my orig- 
inal amendment. I do not claim to be an expert in the fram- 
ing of tariff provisions. I understood from those with whom 
I had conferred as to what they wanted that their desire 
really was to have a tariff on fir, spruce, hemlock, and the other 
woods mentioned in the amendment. I did not understand that 
the language used covered hardwoods. When I was advised 
of that, I left them out. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. My inquiry was simply to 
ascertain what was included and was excluded from the Sen- 
ator’s amendment. The Senator evidently was under the im- 
pression that the original amendment did include hardwoods 
and softwoods, and, therefore, he has modified it by excluding 
hardwoods and retaining the duty on softwoods. 

Mr. JONES. I was not under the impression that it covered 
hardwoods in the first instance when I originally proposed the 
amendment. As I have said, I do not claim to be an expert on 
woods or anything like that, but when I found that it did 
ee hardwoods—— 

. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator left out the 
hardwoods but originally the amendment included hardwoods. 

Mr. JONES. I have been advised that it did, but, from my 
own knowledge, I do not know. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is the Senator aware of the 
fact that the Senate itself placed upon the free list hardwood 
lumber, namely, oak, birch, maple, and beech? 

Mr. JONES. I have so understood. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And if the Senator's amend- 
ment were adopted, without some action being taken as to hard- 
wood lumber the result would be that we would have a duty 
upon softwoods, the cheaper woods, but not duty upon hard- 
woods, the more expensive woods, 

Mr. JONES. I do not understand that that is the case, and I 
am not prepared from my own knowledge to say that it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from Utah can speak as to that; 
but I am under the impression that it is not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Washington, as modified. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the amendment merely applies to 
fir, spruce, pine, hemlock, and larch. That does not cover tele- 
phone or telegraph poles, because they are made of cedar. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] offered 
an amendment including telephone and telegraph poles a while 
ago, and I made no objection to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wanted to call the Senator's attention 
to the fact that if we put telegraph and telephone poles in the 
amendment, they will not be affected by it at all, because of the 


The Senator did cover hard- 
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fact that they are made of cedar. Before we vote on the 
amendment, I wanted that fact made clear, 

Mr. JONES. Are they all cedar, always? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. JONES. My understanding is that we have some tele- 
phone poles and some of the other articles made out of something 
besides cedar out in our country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; we do, out in our country in the West; 
but I mean whenever any of them are imported in large quan- 
tities. 

Mr. JONES. They are imported from Canada without being 
cedar. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor yield for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment, Mr. President. All I know is 
this—— 

Mr, JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask that the Senator speak 
so that we may hear what he says over here, please. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought I was speaking loud enough. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator’s back is turned, and we can not 
hear him. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
an inquiry of the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just let me answer this question. All I want 
to do is to have the bill worded so that it will do just exactly 
what the amendment was intended for. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? Is 
not the amendment intended to include all railroad ties, all tele- 
graph poles, all telephone poles, whatever they are made out of? 

Mr. SMOOT. All I call the attention of the Senator to is 
that the woods named by the Senator do not include cedar; and 
as telephone and telegraph poles generally are of cedar, I merely 
wanted to call attention to the fact, whether the Senator wants 
to make the change in it or not, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the inquiry is a perfectly natu- 
ral one, of course. While in the first part of the bill five species 
of fir are named, the amendment which I suggested refers, with- 
out regard to the species, to all poles and telephone poles. If 
the question of restriction is in the mind of the chairman of the 
committee, I am willing to insert the word “all” before the 
enumeration. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts and Mr. McMASTER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield, 
and to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. IT have not the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah had the 
floor. The Chair recognizes the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, let us try to 
avoid muddling up this amendment more than ever. 

As the Senator from Utah well knows, if he would take the 
floor and explain just what these two additions to this amend- 
mean, they mean, first of all, that we are to have cedar wood 
on the free list; but now telephone poles and telegraph poles 
and railroad ties of cedar have a duty. That is the first muddle 
we are in. The second one is that by the modification made by 
the Senator we have left hardwoods on the free list, where we 
have already voted them—namely, birch, maple, beech, and oak. 
They are left on the free list; and we have only provided finally 
for a duty upon softwoods and a duty upon telephone poles and 
telegraph poles and railroad ties of hardwood, but all other 
hardwood is free. 

Now, how are we going to get out of that muddle? What does 
the vote mean in such a situation? 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, this is a beautiful amend- 
ment that is offered by the Senator from Oregon, placing a duty 
on all ties, railroad ties, telephone poles, and so forth. If that 
duty is imposed, it means that every railroad tie that is already 
laid in the United States, through the present system of valua- 
tion of public utilities, will constitute another cause for an 
increase of rates. We will have laid the foundation for a com- 
plaint along that very line, because the amendment will increase 
by many millions of dollars the present value of the public 
utilities of this country. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate for 
any considerable length of time. I had intended to speak 
but a few minutes, but when Senators opposing this amendment 
degenerate, as I am compelled to say—I can describe it by no 
other word—into argument that is calculated to arouse fear in 
the minds of men instead of appealing to their sense of justice, 
I feel that it is time to call the Senate back to the actual 
question at issue. s 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


Mr. President, may I make 
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The only justification for the speeches made here by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsm] and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris], particularly those parts of their 
speeches to the effect that there is a coalition on lumber and 
oil and sugar, is a newspaper article appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post. If I did not know these Senators so well, if they 
had not had the experience they have had as public men over so 
many years, I might think they were serious in this argument; 
but, as public men, they need not be reminded that that is the 
commonest method of dodging an issue that has yet been 
invented. Because a newspaper man says there are rumors 
floating about that there has been a lot of trading going on, 
Senators rise on this floor and attempt to frighten other Sen- 
ators who might vote for a tariff on lumber, on the theory that 
they will be accused of being in a coalition, 

I think the subject of coalition will bear a little discussion. 
There has been a real coalition in the Senate since this tariff 
bill came in, and it is not based on sugar. There has been a 
coalition here of Democrats and progressive Republicans to 
rewrite this bill; and they have rewritten it in many schedules, 

I did not hear any objection from the Senator from Nebraska, 
and I did not hear any objection from the Senator from Mon- 
tana or the Senator from Massachusetts, against a coalition of 
men who voted together to raise the rates on a lot of articles 
that the leaders of the coalition advocated, and lower the rates 
on some other schedules because the leaders of the coalition 
urged such action. That kind of a coalition was all right, but 
that coalition has struck a snag once in a while; and why is 
it? It strikes a snag when it reaches some of the products up 
in New England that are protected by high tariffs, particularly 
shoes, in which the Senator from Massachusetts happens to be 
interested. It strikes a snag when it happens tô hit the rayon 
schedule, in which certain of my southern colleagues are in- 
terested. It strikes a snag when it reaches some other schedule 
in which certain Senators of the progressive group are 
interested. 

Senators talk about putting a burden on the farmer. I voted 
for increased rates on the farmer’s products. We have in this 
bill a tariff of 42 cents a bushel on wheat. It does not amount 
to anything; and any man who knows anything about the 
situation in this country knows that we have such an enor- 
mous surplus of wheat that we must ship it out of the country. 
But the coalition, and I as a part of it—and I do not deny being 
in a coalition when it is for the good of my country or the 
good of the people I represent—voted for that tariff. What is 
the use in getting on a high pedestal here and impersonating 
a saint on this proposition, when it is for the real purpose of 
killing some amendment to which you are opposed? Why not 
be honest about it and say that you use that kind of argument 
when you want to beat something against which you have no 
real argument? 

I say the coalition put a tariff of 42 cents a bushel on wheat 
for the farmer, and then we put into the bill the debenture 
clause. I believe in the debenture clause, because it is the only 
way in which we can give the farmer any benefit of these tariff 
rates upon products of which this country produces a surplus. 
But what about the burden on most of the farmers of this country 
by a tariff of 42 cents a bushel on wheat if we put on the 
debenture? What percentage of the farmers of the country 
raise wheat? Not half of them; not a third of them. Yet the 
higher cost of wheat will burden all those who do not produce 
it. Senators sitting all about me on this side of the Chamber 
have voted for this high tariff on wheat. They have voted 
for the debenture plan because they wanted to carry through 
an agreement to raise the rates on farm products. Oh, that 
is all right. Members of this coalition do not have to inquire 
into the justice of a rate on a farm product in some other 
State. We vote for it because it is a part of the coalition plan, 
That is all right; but when the Senators from States pro- 
ducing lumber—20 of them producing more than half a billion 
feet every year, 10 of them producing more than a billion feet 
a year—proceed to get votes here, to get men favorable to 
this amendment, then other Senators set up the specter of a new 
coalition. They tell us that there is an agreement that the 
men who vote for lumber will vote for sugar, and they will 
vote for oil; that they are trading votes. 

I see behind me the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 
He is for a tariff on oil, he tells me. He is not going to vote 
for a tariff on lumber. I see the other Senator from Texas 
(Mr. SHEPPARD] looking at me. He is for a tariff on oil. He 
is not going to vote for a tariff on lumber. There is something 
wrong with this terrible bogey man that you have put up. It is 
a fake. I have made no agreement to vote for a tariff on oil 
nor for a tariff on sugar; but I want to say here and now that 
I shall not allow my judgment to be overruled by any threats 
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or claims or charges that I am in a coalition of some kind, I 
reserve the right to change my mind here, as in any other body 
of men; and I have no sympathy with Senators who stand up 
here and suggest that the motives of men are wrong because 
they change their minds, 

I am very frank to say that I intended to vote for a tariff on 
sugar up until about a day before the vote was taken. After 
listening to the argument and studying the matter, I changed 
my mind on it and voted against it. Does that prove that I was 
in some sinister combination? If I should decide to vote for 
the tariff on sugar at a lower rate, since we have failed to get 
a bounty, will that prove that I am in a terrible logrolling and 
trading combination? 

I say it is unworthy of Senators to try to beat an amendment 
proposing to give justice to the great lumber industry of 
America by getting up here and holding up a bogey man and 
saying, “ You must not vote for this schedule, because, perhaps, 
somebody will say you are guilty of logrolling and trading.” 

Why, Senators, the lumber industry in many parts of this 
country is the basis of the economic life of that part of the 
country. Senators stand up here and with loud voice and in- 
tense earnestness talk about putting a tariff on all the wood 
that goes into the house and all the fence that goes around the 
barn and around the field as though that would be a crime. I 
did not hear them standing here and trying to get free trade 
in all the clothes that a man wears, or free trade in all the 
other things that he has to buy. Why, practically every bit 
of food that goes into your mouth to-day bears a tariff. Why 
should we not get up and shout to the country what an awful 
thing it is to put a tariff upon the food which the people must 
buy? Yet the very Members of this coalition who have been 
most active in securing and nraintaining these tariffs stand 
here now and want to defeat an amendment against which they 
ean not produce sound arguments, and hold up the bogey that 
Senators will be accused of trading in a tariff combination, a 
log-rolling combination, for oil and sugar. 

The proposal for a tariff on lumber does not need any combina- 
tion. It can stand on its own merits. Senators think they 
have done a wonderful thing for the country when they do 
not increase the tariff on stéel, for instance, when they do not 
increase the tariff on textiles, when they do not increase the 


tariff on the manufactured products of the country generally. 
Then we are accused of robbery when we ask to have a mod- 
erate tariff put on the products of the people who produce lum- 


ber in this country! They proclaim themselyes saviours of the 
people because they do not increase many of the nefarious 
rates of the 1922 law. If they can keep the old rates and get 
sonre higher rates on products they want favored, their coali- 
tion is all right. These gentlemen who claim to be the friends 
of labor have been voting here for tariffs to remain upon the 
products of the steel corporation and on the products of the 
textile and woolen mills when they know that those who are 
managing them are grinding down the faces of labor. They 
now fight a tariff on lumber, although that industry treats its 
employees like human beings, 

Mr. President, the other day I read a report which appeared 
in the New Republic, which was printed in the Recorp at the 
request of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. I read 
in that report that 9,000 men of the steel industry work 12 
hours a day, 7 days a week. I could hardly believe my own eyes 
when I read that. It stated also that 134,000 men worked 10 hours 
a day 7 days a week. Where are these men, these friends of 
labor, who do not even propose to take the tariff off of an indus- 
try which grinds down the men who labor to a position that is 
unworthy of a civilized land? They pride themselves on not 
having raised these tariff rates when we come here with an 
industry which, through this depression, through this competi- 
tion from foreign lands, bringing in tremendous imports, has 
never yet cut the wages of its men or lengthened the hours of 
the days of their service and ask for protection, we are accused 
of robbery and logrolling. Are we to give no consideration to 
an industry which dares to be fair to labor, which dares to 
hold up the standard of labor while at the same time continuing 
protection that grinds labor down to a lower wage and a lower 
standard of living? 

These gentlemen talk about the farmers who will be so ter- 
ribly burdened by a tariff on lumber. One of the Senators said 
a farmer who would build a house that cost him $4,000 would 
have to pay a tariff amounting to a thousand dollars on it. If 
any farmer spends $4,000 for lumber in his house he has a great 
mansion. That Senator must know, if he knows anything about 
building, that only a comparatively small part of the cost of 
building a house to-day is lumber, and that the increased cost— 
because of a tariff, whatever it would be, because of the tariff 
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on the cost of the lumber, two or three hundred dollars at 
most—would be an expense to be scattered over a period of 
20 or 25 years, because the house will last at least that long. 
But the tariff on the products of the farm, which these Senators 
who object so strenuously to a tariff on lumber want, while se- 
curing additional tariffs on the products of the farm, is paid 
every day continuously by. every man, woman, and child in the 
United States, if it is effective at all—as it will be effective if 
we are able to keep in the bill this plan for the debenture which 
now is in the bill, put in by the coalition of the Democrats and 
the Progressive Republicans. 

Senators, the position I have taken in all of this legislation 
is this: If industries in the East and South are to be pro- 
tected, then the industries in the western section of the coun- 
try should be protected also. I remember in the beginning of 
the debate the oratorical and brilliant Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boram] stood here and quoted the words of Alexander 
Hamilton, to the effect that a tariff which does not protect 
all of those entitled to protection is indefensible. I subscribe 
absolutely to that sentiment. Every product which the people 
engaged in the lumber industry must buy to-day is on the 
protected list. The machinery of the man in the lumber busi- 
ness is on the protected list. The working clothes of the em- 
ployees are on the protected list. Everything he uses in his home 
and in the mill he must pay higher prices for because of the 
protective tariff. But when it comes to the product which he 
produces, and we propose to give him a little of this protection, 
we are accused of advocating robbery by means of law. 

All we ask is that the tariff shall go all the way around. All 
we plead for here is that our industries, which are the basis 
of the economic life of the great western country to-day, shall 
be put on a basis of fair treatment under this tariff law, as 
other industries are placed to-day. We are not asking for an 
increase of tariff, as other industries have repeatedly done; 
we are asking to be put on the list, to get under this wing of 
tariff protection. 

What is there so peculiar about lumber that it must be kept 
forever free of duty, when everything which we wear, when 
everything which we eat, when everything which we use, prac- 
tically, in our homes, has tariff protection? Why should men 
vote their prejudices, rather than vote in accordance with 
their own sense of justice? 

All we ask here is that the laboring men, the men who own 
the mills and the timber in this country, shall be given a square 
deal under this law. If we have that, then we can have no 
objection, but if we are not given that, the tariff law will be an 
unjust law, which picks the pockets of the people of the lumber 
industry while giving the protection of the law to other 
industries. 

I do not want to take more time on this subject, but I did 
want Senators who live in other sections of the country who 
come here and ask for protection, which we have voted again 
and again, to know that we are not guilty of asking for any- 
thing that is any more in the nature of robbery than the things 
they have secured for the people they represent. 

I notice these “ progressive” Senators, who are so loud in 
protecting the farmer against a tariff on the timber he must buy, 
are very anxious to protect him against competition in the milk 
and butter and the eggs and the other things he produces, but 
which the millions of people living in the great centers of this 
country must buy. We place a tariff on the baby’s milk, the 
poor man’s bread and butter, and, in fact, on all his food and 
clothing. The coalition that does that is glorious, but those 
who propose a tariff on lumber are guilty of logrolling. The 
Senator from North Dakota this morning called attention to the 
fact that certain farm organizations in the State of Washington 
had protested against a tariff on lumber, and then he descended 
to their level by advocating protection on everything which they 
produce, but opposing a tariff on the things they must buy. 
Let us have tariff for all or tariff for none. 

Senators, the whole principle of the protective tariff demands 
equality of treatment, and unless that equality of treatment is 
given there can be no justice in the tariff law that is placed 
upon the statute books. 

There is one argument in connection with the tariff on lumber 
which did not exist in connection with the vote on the tariff 
on shingles which I desire to discuss briefly. In the proposal 
for a tariff on shingles we were reminded that there was no tariff 
on shingles in other countries; but that can not be said about 
lumber ; 1,500,000,000 feet of lumber comes into this country from 
Cunada every year. About a half a million feet come in from 
other countries. About 6 per cent of the lumber consumed in this 
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country is imported. If there were a reasonable tariff, that 
market could be kept for our own people. There is not much 
danger of raising the price to any considerable extent because 
the competition with other building materials will keep it down. 

Our friends across the Canadian border are not so sensitive 
about this matter of protection on wood. They have a general 
tariff of 25 per cent on all lumber coming into Canada. 

Our friends in Japan are not very sensitive about a tariff on 
wood. I want to read here some statistics about the Japanese 
tariff on wood. 

The tariff on white cedar amounts to $11.60 a thousand, 
The tariff on logs amounts to $6.36 a thousand. The tariff 
on red cedar and hemlock is $7.36 a thousand. Then there are 
different rates on the different thicknesses, running from $6.48 
to $4.36 a thousand. On Douglas fir, one of the greatest prod- 
ucts we ship to Japan, the tariff is $5.36 a thousand. There 
are lower rates on timber that is thinner. 

These countries to which we ship our goods have placed enor- 
mous tariffs against the importations of American lumber, but 
we are accused of trying to commit robbery if we want to put a 
little protection on to protect our people against the incoming 
lumber of other lands. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to ask the Senator how much that 
25 per cent ad valorem, imposed by Canada, would amount to 
per thousand? It would amount to something like $6 or $7 a 
thousand, would it not? 

Mr. DILL. It would on some lumber. It depends on the 
price of the lumber, as the Senator can well see. On the high- 
priced lumber, it would. On the low-priced lumber it would 
not amount to so much, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr, DILL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it not a fact that the 
lumber on which Canada imposes a duty has to be planed on 
one side, and that there is no duty levied on rough timber 
shipped into Canada; that the Canadian law imposes a duty 
only on timber that is planed on one side, partly finished ? 

Mr. DILL. I think it is true that it must be planed on one 


side; but that is the only kind of lumber we ship up there, any- 


how, so the tariff is effective. That is not true of the tariff on 
lumber going to Japan. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr, DILL. I yield 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to ask the Senator to what extent 
we are exporting lumber to Japan. 

Mr, DILL. I do not know the exact amount. It is quite a 
considerable amount. It has been greatly hindered by the 
preferential tariff that has gone into effect against our timber 
compared with the Russian timber. 

Mr. BARKLEY. To what extent do we export lumber to 
Canada? 

Mr. DILL. Not in any great amount; but the Senator from 
North Dakota to-day gave some figures. There is some ex- 

orted. 
$ Mr. BARKLEY. How do our exportations of lumber and 
timber to Canada and Japan compare with the importations of 
timber and lumber from those countries? 

Mr. DILL. I think tbe importations and exportations are 
about equal, 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that they offset each other? 

Mr. DILL. They just about offset each other. 

We believe this tariff would prevent any great importations, 
and give us that added market at home. Certainly if Canada 
and Japan can place a tariff upon our lumber, it is not unrea- 
sonable to ask that we shall have a tariff on their lumber. I 
think any man who is fair will say that we are entitled to a 
tariff on the products of their forests when they place a tariff on 
the products of our forests. 

Something was said about Russian lumber. The Russians 
have not hesitated with their proletariat government to place 
plenty of tariffs on our lumber. They have a tariff on timbers 
of all kinds, with or without the bark, squared or sawn, or 
otherwise, of $6.25 a thousand. The tariff on lumber sawn 
lengthwise is $4 a thousand. Ou veneers not more than 5 mili- 
meters thick, $125 a thousand. On wood material, worked up 
for carpentry purposes, the tariff is $20 a thousand. 

I haye here a list of tariffs of all the various countries of 
the world. It is a rather striking fact that practically every 
important country in the world has a high protective tariff 

. against American lumber. 
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In Argentina there is a tariff of 15 per cent against our 
spruce, our southern pine, our white pine, and our Douglas fir. 

In Uruguay there is a tariff of 14 per cent. 

In Bolivia there is a tariff against rongh lumber of $4.71 a 
thousand and against planed lumber of $18.84 a thousand. 

In Chile there is a tariff against rough lumber of $19 a thou- 
sand and against dressed lumber of $45 a thousand. 

In Colombia there is a tariff of $12.87 a thousand on rough 
lumber and $23.75 on plane lumber. 

In Cuba rough lumber is free of duty, but the tariff on planed 
lumber is $8 a thousand. 

In Ecuador the tariff on soft lumber is $9.43 a thousand. 

In El Salvador the tariff is $10 a thousand. 

In Panama there is a tariff of $5 a thousand. 

In Peru the tariff is $1.13 on Douglas fir, $1.50 on white pine, 
southern pine, and redwood, and when that kind of timber is 
planed the tariff is $5.64 a thousand. 

In Venezuela the tariff on rough lumber is $2.57; on planed 
lumber it is $6.42 a thousand. 

In British Guiana on southern pine, rough, the tariff is $3 
a thousand; dressed, $5 a thousand; and on other timbers, $12 
a thousand. 

In British Honduras the tariff on rough lumber is $2 a thou- 
sand; on dressed lumber, $3 a thousand. 

In the Bahama Islands the tariff is $1.22 a thousand. 

In Barbados on southern pine, white pine, spruce, and Douglas 
fir the tariff is $3.66 a thousand. 

In Bermuda the tariff is 10 per cent plus 244 per cent. 

In Jamaica on rough lumber the tariff is $2.11 a thousand and 
on dressed lumber $3.40 a thousand. 

In Trinidad on southern pine, rough, the tariff is $2.48; 
dressed, $3.03 a thousand; other lumber, rough, $3.64 a thou- 
sand; dressed, $4.49 a thousand. 

France has a tariff of $2.48 on softwoods. Germany has 
$4.49 on rough hardwood, and $3.37 on rough softwood. Hun- 
gary allows rough European lumber to come in free, but on soft- 
wood has a tariff of $9.35 and on hardwood of $35. 

These are tariffs other nations have found it advisable to levy 
in order to protect the timber producers in their own countries, 
and yet we are accused of attempting a robbery in America 
because we ask for a mere pittance of $2 per thousand feet in 
order to get lumber on the protected list. What is there about 
lumber that is so sacred to man that we can not put a tariff on 
it? The Bible says that bread is the staff of life and yet we 
have put 42 cents a bushel on wheat; but when we come to a stick 
of wood, something with which we are going to build a house 
that will last for 30 years, it seems to involve an awful crime 
because we propose to put on a tariff in the same bill where we 
are putting a tariff on everything that men use and wear. 

Let me continue reading these tariff rates. Italy has a tariff 
upon common wood of 21 cents a thousand and on fine wood of 
$2.85. The Netherlands has an ad valorem tariff of 5 per cent. 
Poland has a tariff ranging from $3 to $4. Portugal has a tariff on 
lumber 75 millimeters thick and 25 centimeters wide of 42 cents a 
thousand, and on other lumber up to $1.89 a thousand. Rumania 
has a tariff on rough oak of $13.10 and on dressed oak of $22: on 
softwoods in the rough, $5.76, and on softwoods dressed $9.76. 

Spain has a tariff on common wood of $3.46 if it is not over 40 
millimeters thick, and if planed $8.33. Switzerland has a tariff 
of $4.21, on other hardwocds $6.33, and on softwoods $6.80. 

The United Kingdom allow lumber to come in free. They do 
not produce lumber and consequently do not have to protect it; 
but Egypt has an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent, and South 
Africa an ad valorem duty of 3 per cent on rough, and 20 per 
cent on dressed lumber. 

China on softwood has a tariff of $2.22 a thousand and on 
merchantable lumber of $2.69 a thousand. India has an ad 
valorem rate of 15 per cent on timber. New Zealand has a tariff 
of $7.28 per thousand feet of timber not less than 25 feet long, 
and if longer than that it is $11.14 per thousand feet. 

Australia on redwood has a tariff of $9.70 and on other tim- 
ber a tariff of $19.42 in the rough; on rough box shooks, $29.14, 
and on dressed box shooks, $34; dressed lumber, 30 per cent if 
it is bent or cut to shape, and if it is dressed lumber of other 
condition the rate is $48.56. 

In Japan the rates vary according to thickness, but these 
rates I referred to a little while ago, and I shall not take the 
time of the Senate to read them again. 

Mr. President, I ask that this tabulation of rates from which 
I have quoted may be placed in the Record at this point in my 
speech. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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Per M feet 
-T1 


Ad valorem rate * 
of duty Fir, pine, ete— 
tough... 
Dressed 
Colombia : 
Softwood (based 
Rough_— 
- a Planed 
Cuba: 
Softwood (based 
Rough 
Planed, ete 
Ecuador, softwood 
El Salvador (tariffed per thousand feet). 
eer (tariffed per thousand super feet) 
ert: 
Douglas fir. 
White pine... 
Southern pine— 
Redwood ~~ 
All above planed, 
Venezuela (free to oil concessions, etc.) : 
Others- 
Rough 
Planed 
Canada: 
Rough 
Planned and jointed 
British Guiana (tariff per M feet): 
Southern pine— 


General Preferen- 


Sawn boards, planks, and deals planed or dressed on one or both 
sides, when the edges thereof are joined or tongued and 


Show cases of all kinds and metal parts thereof.. 


There sre three kinds of Canadian tariffs—British preferential, intermediate, and 
general. United States lumbering products entering Canada, subject to tariff, take 
the general or highest rate. (Pp. 2 and 79, Facts About Canada, second edition, 
1929.) 


Russtan tariffs on lumber 


Equiva- 
lent in 
United 
States 

currency 
per M 


Rubles 


(oe te el TE Be A A N na 
Others— 
Rough... 
Dressed.. 
British Honduras 
Rough 
Dressed ____ 
Bahama Islands 
Barbados : 
Southern pine 
White pine 
Spruce —_.-_ 
Douglas fir 
Bermuda (ad valorem), 10 per cent + 2% per cent. 
Jamaica: 
Rough 
Dressed —_ 
Trinidad : 
Southern 
Roug 
Dressed 
Other (plus surtax of 74 per cent of duty)— 
Rough 


iffed per thousand feet) : 


Timber, all kinds, with and without bark, also squared length- 
wise even if sawn crosswise, but not otherwise worked up. ---| 
Sawn lengthwise, more than 5 millimeters thick | 
Veneer not more than 5 millimeters thick evon if planed but 
not glued together 25.00 | 
Wood material ordinarily worked up for carpenters, coopers, i{ 


20. 00 


: 125. 00 
4. 00-20, 00 
14. 00-70. 00 


> 100 kilograms equals 220.4 pounds. For convenience of figures 1,000 feet of lumber 
is estimated to weigh 2,204 pounds; 1,000 kilograms. Ordinarily weighs more, which 
would increase the tariff that would be charged on American lumber, 


Japanese tariffs on lumber 


France: 


White cedar family (white cedar and yellow cedar): 

(a) Not exceeding 200 millimeters in thickness.. 

(b) Others, including logs and cants...........- 
Nedzoco family (Thuja, i. è., red cedar and Tauja, i. e 

lock): 
(a) Not exceeding 60 millimeters in thickness 
(b) Over 60 millimeters and under 200 millimeters in thick- 
BO0B nn 0s Kon pater ces eunonas. 0 

(c) Over 200 millimeters in thickness 

(d) Logs and cants.. 
Others (Douglas fir, etc, 


Softweods 
woods)— 
2 to 35 millimeters thick........-.. 5... 
35 to 80 millimeters thick. 
Over 80 millimeters thick 


(based on estimated weight for soft- 


Germany : 


Hardwood, rough 
Softwood, rough 


Hungary : 


Suropean lumber, rough 
Softwood, planed (based on estimated weight). 


(a) Exceeding 60 millimeters in thickness. ................ 
(b) Over 60 millimeters in thickness and under 200 milli- 
meters in thickness. 
(c) Over 200 millimeters in thickness. 
(d) Logs and cants— 
(1) Over 10 meters in length and under 30 centimeters 
in diameter (free). ..... 
(2) Others 


Hardwood, planed (based on estimated weight) About 35. 00 
Non-European (based on estimated weight for soft- 
woods and hardwoods)— 
Rough 


Planed 


Free. 
28. 00-35. 00 
Italy: 
Common wood (based on estimated weights for soft- 


Fine wood 
wood) 
Netherlands, ad valorem (per cent) 
Poland ; 
44 to 10 centimeters thick (based on estimated weights 
for softwood and hardwood) 
Over 10 centimeters thick (based on estimated weights 
for softwood and hardwood) 
Portugal : . 
Over 75 millimeters thick and 25 centimeters up wide 
3 å Over 75 millimeters thick and less than 25 centi- 
meters wide 
Rougħ | Dressed 73 to 74 centimeters thick. 
15 to 35 centimeters thick... 
1 to 15 centimeters thick 
Rumania : 
Oak (based on estimated weights for softwoods and 
hardwoods )— 
Rough 
Dressed 
Softwoods (based on estimated weights for softwoods 
and hardwoods)— 
Rough. 
Dressed.. 


2.358 cubic meters equal 1,000 board feet; 1 yen equals 49.85 cents; 1 cubic meter | 
equals 424 board feet. 


Foreign import duties on lumber, converted to dollars per M feet, at 
average 1929 exchange rates, for kinds of wood listed 
ARGENTINA 
[Duty is 15 per cent on following valuations, which are based on gold 


exchange, while duties are payable in paper, which varies in relation 
to goldj 


$53. 58 
53. 58 
53. 58 


Spruce... 

Southern pine... 

White pine...__- 

PONE O8 OE. n in En E A ene 


URUGUAY 


Duty Surtax 
| per cent | per cent 
| of valua- | of valua- 
| tion tion 


Spain : 
Common wood— 
Over 75 millimeters thick 
40 to 75 millimeters thick__ 
Not over 40 millimeters thick 
Planed 
Switzerland (based on estimated weights 
and hardwoods) : 
O: 


Southern pine 
Hemlock 


Other hardwoods_ 
Softwoods 


1 Based on estimated weight, 


1930 


United Kingdom : 

Egypt, ad valorem___............~...-..--per cent... 
South Africa, ad valorem: 

Rough 

Ceiling and flooring. 


INAR. AA VORO RR aaria per cent.. 
New Zealand; 
Rough (except certain hardwoods)— 
Not less than 25 feet long, cross section not less 


Other 
319, 42 
23. 05 
26. 71 
2.43 
29.14 
84. 00 


Australia ; Redwood 


Rough, 12 by 6 inches, or equivalent, and over- $9. 70 
Reng, 


7 by 214 inches, or equivalent, up to 
n 


Rough box lumber... 
Rough box shooks__-- 
Dressed box shooks 
Dressed lumber, bent or cut to shape, ad valorem 
per cent.. 30 
48. 56 
Japan : 
Douglas fir— 
yi Not over 60 millimeters thick 


EP See larch, white fir— 
Not over 200 millimeters thick 
Other (including logs and cants)--— 
Red cedar and hemlock— 
Not over 60 millimeters thick_ 
Not over 200 millimeters thick 
Over 200 millimeters thick- 
Logs and cants 
White and yellow cedar 
Not over 200 millimeters thick 
Other (including logs and cants) 

Mr. DILL. I have read these rates of tariff duties that other 
lands have found it desirable to place upon timber of various 
kinds for their people. Senators may be amazed to know that 
the argument which has induced other parliaments and law- 
making bodies to put on these tariffs so high has been the argu- 
ment of conservation that will develop the planting of new for- 
ests. The greatest need in the United States to-day for con- 
servation is not legislation that would protect overripe timber 
that is rotting at the heart in our great forests that still stand. 
The greatest need to-day is some assurance to the men who 
have the cut-over land that they will get enough for their lumber 
to pay them to reforest, Every Forester of the United States, 
from Gifford Pinchot down to the present one, has told us that 
the only hope of encouraging private reforestation comes from 
a substantial tariff. The history of France and Japan shows 
that they were unable to have reforestation until they provided 
substantial tariffs on timber and lumber such as I have read. 

I ask Senators to vote on this question, not because of some 
rumor in the newspaper that somebody is going to vote for oil or 
sugar or something else. I ask them to vote in justice to a 
great industry that employs half a million men in America, a 
great industry that is the economie basis of the life of millions 
of our people, particularly in the western part of the United 
States. I remind Senators that we are writing a tariff bill 
which compels the people engaged in this industry to pay higher 
prices for practically everything that they use in life because 
of the tariff that either has been or will be laid upon them in 
the writing of this bill. 

What prejudice is there against timber, a tree that grows out 
of the ground, that we will not put the arm of the Government 
around it and give the producers of the tree the protection we 
give to other products of our land? Why, sirs, the oldest and 
largest living things on this earth to-day are trees. The great 
redwoods of California are the oldest living things on the globe. 
In many parts of the country, such as where I live, if we have 
enough tariff to justify the reproduction that we can have there 
of pulpwood, we can continue to cut every year 7,000,000,000 
feet of timber, such as we cut last year, and never exhaust the 
supply, because it will reproduce itself every 60 years. But if 
we do not reforest, if we do not have some reason for reforesta- 
tion, ours will largely become a treeless country such as we haye 
in the eastern section of the country as the result of the cutting 


1 Douglas fir for underground mining, free. 
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down of the forests. Do not think that by leaving off the tariff 
we are going to keep these forests intact. There are two compel- 
ling reasons that make those who own the lands cut the timber. 
One is the high taxation on the timber, which they can not 
afford to hold, and the other is the fact that the finest trees in 
the forest are gradually dying at the heart. They must be cut 
or they become worthless. When we leave off the tariff and 
they must therefore select only the highest-grade timber, a large 
amount of low-grade timber is allowed to go to waste, and we 
have large areas of cut-over lands, lands that ought to be re- 
forested, but never will be reforested unless there is some 
encouragement given by the Government in the form of a tariff 
to protect the products of that reforestation. 

We are only asking for the same protection to be thrown 
around this industry that is thrown around all other industries 
in America. If lumber is to be left on the free list, why not take 
other products off the protected list? 

Industry after industry has been shown here to be in far bet- 
ter condition than the lumber industry, and yet the coalition of 
Democrats and Progressives who now shout “robbery” have 
been perfectly willing and satisfied if we did not raise the rates 
they already have by which they make their profits, and all we 
are asking is to be put on a level with them. We do not ask 
the Senate to tear down any tariff given to other people. We 
are only asking to allow us in under the tent. We are only 
pleading that our people may have the protection that is being 
given other people engaged in other industries in all parts of 
the United States, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Washington as modified. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Dill 

Ashurst Fess 

Baird Fletcher 
Barkley Frazier 
Black George 
Blaine Glenn 
Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Gould 
Bratton Grundy 
Brock Hale Patterson 
Brookhart Harris Phipps 
Broussard Harrison Pine 

Capper Hastings Pittman 
Caraway Hatfield Ransdeli 
Connally Hawes Robinson, Ind, 
Copeland Hayden Robsion, Ky. 
Couzens Hebert Schall 
Cutting Heflin Sheppard 
Dale Johnson Shortridge 
Deneen Jones Smith . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jones] as modified. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COUZENS. Let the amendment be stated. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the pending 
amendment as modified. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 118, after line 3, insert: 


Par. —. Timber hewn, sided or squared, otherwise than by sawing, 
and round timber used for spars or in building wharves, all railroad 
ties, telephone and telegraph poles; all the foregoing, if of fir, spruce, 
pine, hemlock, or larch, $2 per thousand feet, board measure, and in 
estimating board measure, for the purposes of this paragraph, no de- 
duction shall be made on account of planning, tonguing, or grooving. 


Mr. TRAMMELL Mr. President, as I understood the read- 
ing of the amendment the word “pine” was omitted. Is the 
word “pine” in the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is in the amendment. The yeas 
and nays having been ordered, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COPELAND (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I bave a pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
McCuLtocn]. Not knowing how he would vote if present, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. HATFIELD. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorf], is detained from the Senate on ac- 
count of an important business engagement. He has a special 
pair on this question with the senior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Greene]. If my colleague were present, he would vote 
“ yea,” and I am informed that if the Senator from Vermont 
were present, he would vote “nay.” 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 


Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
‘Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
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Mr. GOULD (when his name was called). I wish to an- 
nounee that I have a general pair with the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krne]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr, Watcorr], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JOHNSON (when his name was called). Upon this 
vote I am paired with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL]. 
Were he present he would vote “nay”; were I permitted to 
vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SCHALL (when Mr. Suresreap’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Suuipsteap] is unavoidably absent. Were he 
present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STECK (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses]. If he were present, I understand he would vote 
“yea,” and if I were permitted to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). I haye 
a pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. 
If he were present, he would vote “nay,” and if I were per- 
mitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was conciuded. 

Mr. BLEASE. I have a pair with the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Kean]. If he were present, I understand he would 
vote “ yea ” and if I were permitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr, DENEEN. On this yote I haye a pair with the junior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]. I am informed 
that if he were present he would yote “nay.” I therefore feel 
free to vote, and I yote “nay.” 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I desire to state that my 
colleague the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Guass] is necessarily 
absent and paired; if present, he would vote “nay” on this 
amendment. 

Mr. FESS. 
general pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Griitetr] with the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Ststarons]; and 

The , Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BineHam] with the 


Mr. President, I wish to announce the following 


Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
is unavoidably detained on aceount of illness. The Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 


vania [Mr. Reen] have a general pair, and are absent on account 
of attendance at the naval conference in London. The Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick] is necessarily absent in his 
State. He is paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Surpesteap]. If present the Senator from Wyoming would vote 
s yea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 39, as follows: 
YEAS—34 


Ashurst Patterson 


Baird 
Broussard 


Sullivan 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell ~ 
Vandenberg 
Waterman 
Watson 


Grundy 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Jones 
Keyes 
McNary 
Oddie 


Ransdell 
Robsion, Ky. 
Shortridge 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
NAYS—39 
Hayden 
Hefin 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Robinson, Ind. 
NOT VOTING—23 
McCulloch 
oses 
Overman 
Reed 
Glass Robinson, Ark. 
Got Shipstead 
So the amendment of Mr. Jones was rejected. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The schedule is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and is open to amend- 
ment. If there be no further amendments 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to say to the 
Senator from Utah that I know the senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Staatons], the ranking Member of the minority, 
is interested in two or three items which are involved in the 
free list. The Senator from Utah knows that the Senator from 
North Carolina can not be here at night. I hope that his case 
will not be prejudiced by reason of his not being present. 


Fietcher 
Goldsborough 
Gould 


Allen 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Caraway 


Connally Schall 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Deneen 
Frazier 
George 
Glenn 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 


Bingham 
Blease 
Copeland 
Gillett 


Simmons 
Steck 

Thomas, Idaho 
Walcott 
Wheeler 
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Mr. SMOOT. I have already assured the Senator from North 
Carolina that it would not be. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, we have had a hard day. 
Does not the Senator from Utah think that we might now take 
a recess until to-morrow morning? 

Mr. SMOOT. Could we not get through with some other 
amendment, I will ask the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HARRISON. Is there an amendment pending? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. There is no amendment pending. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr.-President 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have one or two amend- 
ments I wish to offer. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator from New York had, and 
if the Senator will offer his amendments now, I think they will 
not take very much time. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the amendment I intend to 
propose relates to surgical needles. I have in mind the inclusion 
of surgeons’ needles in paragraph 1724 on the free list. That 
paragraph at present covers hand sewing or darning needles. 
Of course surgeons’ needles are made in exactly the same way, 
and my proposal is that this paragraph be changed so as to 
read: 


Needles, hand sewing or darning, including surgeons’ needles. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does the Senator have reference 
to hypodermic needles? 

Mr, COPELAND, No; my amendment does not relate to 
hypodermic needles, but to sewing needles that are used by 
surgeons in suturing wounds. They are now taxed in the 
paragraph with surgical. instruments. I call the attention of 
the Senator to the fact that surgeons’ needles are made in ex- 
actly the same way as are sewing or darning needles. For the 
benefit of the Senator, I will present him with one. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have seen them used a good many times. 

Mr. President, as the bill is now framed surgeons’ needles 
fall under paragraph 859. The House placed a duty of 70 per 
cent-ad valorem upon them. The Senate Finance Committee 
reduced that rate to 40 per cent, which is the same as the rate 
in the present law. We have cut the House rate almost in two, 
and I hope the Senator will not insist on a yote upon his 
amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I can see no reason why 
darning needles and sewing needles and bodkins and other ar- 
ticles of the needle variety should be let in free while surgical 
needles are put on the dutiable list. Surgical needles are com- 
monly used in every operating room; most of the hospitals of 
the country are maintained by publie and private gifts; the 
item of needles is a very considerable item in the maintenance 
of any hospital, and it is my judgment that they should be 
included in the free list. We have so many needles that are 
used as hand-sewing needles, bag needles, carpet needles, collar 
needles, glover’s needles, harness needles, mattress needles; and 
certainly surgical needles should be included in this list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that paragraph 343 includes needles of all kinds out- 
side of the paragraph to which I have already called the Sen- 
ator’s attention. The needles in that paragraph carry a duty 
of 40 per cent ad valorem, but on spring-beard needles the duty 
is $1.50 per thousand and 50 per cent ad valorem; and then it 
goes on to latch needles. The committee could not see any 
reason whatever why they should pick out one needle and say 
that it should go on the free list and have all the other needles 
carry a rate of duty of 40 per cent and above. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why should hand-sewing needles and darn- 
ing needles be on the free list—of course, I am glad they are on 
the free list—but why should they be on the free list and not 
have surgical needles on the free list? They are used for the 
same purpose of mending. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, they are made of entirely dif- 
ferent material than the needles that the Senator has here. 

Mr. COPELAND. I may say to the Senator that I have 
Sewed up many a wound with a darning needle. They are 
made of exactly the same kind of material and are used in 
the same way. 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean to say that the material has to be a 
finer material; and not only that but the work on this surgical 
needle is fifty times more than it is on a plain needle. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I do not want to take the 
time of the Senate; but while, perhaps, I was unfortunate in 
the sample which I gave the Senator, because that happened 
to be a triangular needie, a great many of the needles that 
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are used for surgical purposes are as plain and simple as a 
cambric needle used in needlework. 

Mr. SMOOT. They sell for about 5 or 10 times as much, 

Mr. COPELAND. That is because the Senator has put such 
a high tariff rate on them. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is because of the fact that they re- 
quire a great deal more labor to make. 

I am perfectly willing that the Senate shall vote upon the 
matter, , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND]. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want the Recorp to show 
that when we tried to put upon the free list a surgical instru- 
ment which has to do with the care of the human body and the 
welfare of the human race, every vote in opposition to it, and 
enough to defeat the amendment, came from the Republican 
side of the aisle. I want the country to know that that is the 
case. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say that there is no 
more necessity for taking this article and putting it upon the 
free list than there is for doing the same thing with every 
surgical instrument made in the United States. There is not 
one whit of difference. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not wonder that the Senator from 
Utah is irritated and excited when I call attention to the cruel 
act of the Republicans in defeating so humane a measure. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to correct an impres- 
sion that the Senator from New York, whether intentionally 
or otherwise, has left, as it will appear in the Record, From 
what the Senator from New York said, it would appear that all 
the Members on the Republican side voted against his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, no; I did not say that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know the Senator did not say that; but that 
is the impression that is going to be left, and I want it to be 
understood that that is an erroneous impression, 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to say, however, that every vote 
that was cast in opposition to this amendment came from the 
Republican side. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not any objection to that. 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘There were a few humane men like the 
Senator from Nebraska, the Senator from South Dakota, the 
Senator from Michigan, and the Senator from Wisconsin who 
voted on the humane side of this problem; but all the votes 
that were against it, and caused it to be lost, were cast by 
Republicans. Of course, that is in harmony with the practice, 
however. 

Mr. SMOOT. That does not often happen in this Chamber. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 1 shall then 
ask for unanimous consent to an agreement for taking it up 
for consideration, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cmr Crerk. The Senator from California offers the 
following amendment: On page 146, after line 8, it is proposed 
to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 


Par, 781. Cotton having a staple of 14% inches or more in length, 
7 cents per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I understand that there 
is a unanimous-consent agreement to take up to-morrow the 
proposed amendment in respect of oil. I suggest and ask for a 
unanimous-consent agreement to take up for consideration the 
amendment I have just offered immediately after the vote shall 
have been taken on the oil amendment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from California? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have stated,- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer Crerk. The Senator from Arizona offers the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

On page 274, line 25, strike out the words “planed on one or more 
sides and tongued and grooved.” 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the bill contains a provision 
now that if any other country levies a duty on lumber which is 
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planed on one side and tongued and grooved, the President-may 
take up the matter with that country; and if, by negotiation, 
he can not get the duty removed, then he may impose an equal 
duty on such lumber imported into this country. 

We have this kind of a situation, which I want to remedy, 
and for that reason I haye moved to strike out the words 
“planed on one or more sides and tongued and grooved,” so as 
to make it apply to all lumber. 

At the present time the Mexican Government is revising its 
lumber tariff, and is directing the increases in its tariff par- 
ticularly to timber suitable for mining. There is produced in 
the Southwest a considerable supply of mine timbers that go 
into Mexico; and it seems that the Mexican lumber companies 
have induced the Mexican Government to impose these new 
duties for the purpose of preventing importations of mine tim- 
bers from the United States, whereas the Mexican lumber com- 
panies would then have the advantage of shipping their high- 
grade lumber into the United States. I am satisfied that if the 
President of the United States has authority to impose a coun- 
tervailing duty, so to speak, the Mexican Government will not 
levy this rate, and it seems to me that in order to accomplish 
that result my amendment should be adopted. 

I took up this matter with the Tariff Commission, and asked 
them to furnish me with a copy of the proposed Mexican lumber 
rates. I shall not detain the Senate by reading them in detail; 
but the statement shows, for example, that upon common 
lumber the rate in United States currency is $5.19 a thousand; 
upon round timbers under 15 centimeters in diameter, about 5 
cents apiece; and so on, increasing according to the size, making 
a very substantial duty, that is going to deprive the lumber 
industry of the Southwest of a market for mine timbers that 
they have heretofore enjoyed. 

It is going to be a very serious burden upon American capital 
invested in mining in Mexico, which will be compelled to have 
their mine timbers shipped from away down in the interior of 
Mexico into the United States, and then returned into that 
country. 

If it is proper in this bill to provide that as to timbers which 
are planed on one or more sides and tongued and grooyed, there 
should be this countervailing provision, I can not see why it 
should not apply to lumber of all kinds. If the committee was 
correct in placing this entire provision in the bill applicable only 
practically to flooring, I can not see by what process of reason- 
ing it should not be extended to lumber of all sorts. It leaves it 
entirely in the discretion of the President, and permits him to 
negotiate with Mexico or any other country that attempts to 
impose a duty which is injurious to our American lumber in- 
dustry. 

I ask to have incorporated in the Recorp the statement I hold 
in my hand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Memorandum for Senator HAYDEN 


OCTOBER 16, 1929. 

Reference is made to your verbal request of October 11, 1929, for a 
summary of Mexican duties on forest products. 

The attached table shows the Mexican tariff on lumber, round timber, 
and posts, by items, (1) by the rates in effect, (2) the rates in effect 
previous to June, 1928, and (3) the proposed rates, not yet in effect. 
In each instance, the Mexican rate has been converted into United States 
currency per 1,000 feet, board measure, or per piece, and shown in a 
parallel column, ` 

The Mexican rates are based on weight. For conversion purposes, 
1,000 feet has been used as the equivalent of 1,500 kilos, and an arbi- 
trary value of $35 per thousand feet assumed. Other arbitrary con- 
version factors employed are: 

Round timber (136-F) 7 inches by 30 feet, 500 pounds (226.80 kilos), 
value, $6 per piece. 

Round timber (136—G) 5 inches by 25 feet, 250 pounds (113.40 kilos), 
value, $3.50 per piece. 

Posts (137—A) 75 pounds (34.02 kilos), value, 50 cents per piece. 

Posts (137—B) 50 pounds (22.68 kilos), value, 55 cents per piece. 

The Mexican tarif in effect, as did the preceding tariff, provides for 
a rate of so many pesos per 100 kilos plus a surtax of 13 per cent of the 
duty and a consular fee of 10 per cent of the value, It is understood 
the proposed tariff will omit the surtax and the heavy consular fee, 

Respectfully submitted, 

FRANKLIN H. SMITH, 
Chief, Lumber Division, 
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Merican tariff on forest products 


Description 


Pine, fir, or 
(6 inches) thick. .......- 


Pine, fir, or spruce Jumber, sawn or dressed in boards or beams, up to and including 15 


centimeters thick 
Common lumber not specified, more than 15 centimeters thick 
Common lumber not specified, up to and including 15 centimeters thick 


137 | Flooring, ceiling, or shiplap 


137-A 


137-B | Wooden posts up to and including 15 centimeters in diameter. 


ruce lumber, sawn or dressed in boards or beams more than 15 centimeters 


Wooden posts more than 15 centimeters in diameter_...-.-..-..-... pa ante EL ES, 


Rates in 
effect 
previous 
to June, 
1923 1 


Approxi- 
mate 
equiva- 
Jent per 
M feet 


Approxi- 
mate 
equiva- 
lent per 
M feet 


Approxi- 
mate 
equiva- 
lent per 
M feet 


Proposed 
rates, 
not yet 
in effect 


Rate in 
effect t 


United 
States 
currency 
$6. 88 


United 
States 
currency 
$5. 19 


5.19 
5.19 
5. 19 


Pesos per 
100 kilos 
0.20 


Per piece Per piece 
- - 06 
46 5 -14 


Per M feet Per M feat 
5.19 14. 94 


Per M feet 
11. 94 2.00 

Per piece 
Free. Free. -18 


Per piece 
- 08 
-20 - 06 -18 . 06 


Per piece 
- OL 


-05 
+3 


Nene eee ee ee ee ee S 
1 In addition to the rate shown of pesos per 100 kilos, a surtax of 13 per cent of the duty and a consular fee of 10 per cent ad valorem are added. An arbitrary value necese 


sarily is used 


Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, if I understand the amend- 
ment correctly, it means that if the Canadian Government should 
impose duties on all kinds of American lumber, and likewise the 
Mexican Government, then the President would have the 
power to undo all that the Senate has done now in keep- 
ing lumber on the free list. Is that the purport of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; the effect would be that the President 
would first attempt to negotiate with them. If the Senator will 
turn to page 275 of the bill, he will find the provision to which 
I refer. It covers almost a page. The sum and substance of 
it is—or perhaps I had better read it to the Senate and let it be 
included in my remarks, so that there will not be any mistake 
about it; 


Provided, That if there is imported into the United States any of the 
foregoing lumber, planed on one or more sides and tongued and 
grooved— 


Those are the words I propose to strike out— 


manufactured in or exported from any country, dependency, Province, 
or other subdivision of government which imposes a duty upon such 
lumber exported from the United States, the President may enter into 
negotiations with such country, dependency, Province, or other sub- 
division of government to secure the removal of such duty, and if such 
duty is not removed he may by proclamation declare such failure of 
negotiations, and in such proclamation shall state the facts upon which 
his action is taken together with the rates imposed, and make declara- 
tion that like and equal rates shall be forthwith imposed as hereinafter 
provided; whereupon, and until such duty is removed, there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid upon such lumber, when imported directly 
or indirectly from such country, dependency, Province, or other sub- 
division of government, a duty equal to the duty Imposed by such coun- 
try, dependency, Province, or other subdivision of government upon such 
lumber imported from the United States. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona has 
yielded to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. McMASTER. That means exactly what I stated—that 
if the Canadian Government or the Mexican Government im- 
poses duties upon all kinds of lumber that are exported from 
the United States, we immediately and automatically give the 
President power to impose similar duties upon lumber imported 
into the United States; and that annuls everything that was 
done here by the Senate when it placed lumber upon the free 
list by a vote a few moments ago. 

Mr. HAYDEN. My opinion is that instead of having that 
effect, the effect would be that Mexico and Canada would take 
off their duty, because they have so much more to lose than 
they have to gain by imposing a duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senater from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It seems to me that the Senator 
from Arizona is borrowing trouble. 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It seems to me his situation is 
amply taken care of by the provision just exactly as it reads. 
It will be borne in mind that this is the free list; and it puts 
on the free list these various items, including— 


Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber, not further manu- 
factured— 


Not further manufactured— 


not further manufactured than sawed, planed, and tongued and 
grooved. 


If it is “further manufactured” than that, it is not on the 
free list; it is on the dutiable list; and the material of which 
the Senator speaks is not “further manufactured” than this. 
It is not so extensively manufactured. Consequently, it falls 
within the class Subsequently referred to, concerning which the 
President may issue a counteryailing duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am sure the Senator from Montana is right. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do not know. I called on one of the experts 
of the Tariff Commission and told him my situation, and he 
said, “ If you will strike ont these words, it will be cured.” So 
I have followed his advice and offered the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator can see that when the 
material he has in mind is less extensively manufactured than 
this class, it is excluded. All of this material, including lumber, 
which is not “ further manufactured ” than being sawed, planed, 
and tongued and grooved, is on the free list now. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The President, however, may im- 
pose a countervailing duty on any of the kinds of lumber men- 
tioned here, which, of course, includes the material about which 
the Senator speaks, because that is not “further manufactured.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am sorry, but I do not follow the Senator. 
The proviso reads, “ That if there is imported into the United 
States any of the foregoing lumber.” The foregoing material is 
lumber now on the free list. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. HAYDEN. 
and grooved.” 

Mr. WALSH 
than that. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It does not say so. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; it does 

Mr. SMOOT. It does. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. “And other Iumber not further 
manufactured than sawed, planed, and tongued and grooved.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I would like to be sure about 
the matter. Could we let it go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. We would better let it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am perfectly willing to let it go over, if the 
Senator wants a recess. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I offer an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Secretary will read. 

The CHEF CLERK. The Senator from Texas offers the fol- 
lowing amendment: On page 245, line 10, after the word “coun- 
try” and the comma, to strike out the words “or driven across 
such boundary line by the owner for temporary pasturage pur- 
poses only,” and in line 13 to strike out the word “eight” and 
to insert the word “ three,” so as to read: 

te) Horses, mules, asses, cattle, sheep, and other domestic animals 
straying across the boundary line into any foreign country, together with 
their offspring, shall be dutiable unless brought back to the United 


Yes. 
“Planed on one or more sides and tongued 
not further manufactured 


of Montana. No; 
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States within three months, in which case they shall be free of duty, 
under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will not the Senator let that go 
oyer? If he is willing, we will take a recess at this time. 
Mr. CONNALLY. That is agreeable to me. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will go over. 
SENATOR HEFLIN DEFENDS VOTE 


Mr. HEFLIN. 


AGAINST BORAH RESOLUTION 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 


have printed in the Recorp two letters which I have written to 
one of my constituents defending my vote against the Borah 
resolution. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 3, 1929. 
Mr. Twos. J. Hicks, 
Autaugavilie, Ala. 

My Dear Mr. Hicks: Your letter inclosing newspaper article by 
W. O. Bonham has been recelved and noted. 

As you know, I am opposed to all unfair and oppressive tariff rates, 
and many of them in the present tariff law are inexcusable and inde- 
fensibie, and I yoted against them. However, I am convinced that a 
reasonable and fair tariff rate is absolutely necessary against many of 
the articles from foreign countries that come over here in competition 
with American products. For instance, I voted for a tariff on peanuts 
a few years ago because it was necessary to protect the peanut producers 
of Alabama and other States of the Union against the peanuts produced 
by the pauper labor of European countries. And I have voted for a 
tarif against vegetable oils which come over here in destructive competi- 
tion with our cottonseed oil, peanut oil, bean oil, corn oil, and other 
vegetable oils in the United States. It is my purpose to vote for needed, 
fair, and just tariff rates, those that are necessary to protect any and 
all of our southern farm products and other soutbern products from 
ruinous competition with the cheap labor of European countries, and I 
will not permit the products of other sections of our country to be 
destroyed by such ruinous competition, 

I feel that this course is necessary in order to be just and fair to our 
farmers, to our labor, and to our manufacturers under the greatly 
changed conditions that have followed the World War. A tariff rate 
that takes care of the difference between the cost of production at home 
and abroad is necessary now and the maintenance of the home market 
for home products is essential. 


The South is fast becoming a great industrial section, and I have 


been for years inviting northern men of means to come into the South 
and invest their capital. I have been Instrumental in helping to indace 
some of them to come. We are now confrontéd by a condition and 
not a theory. Southern products are entitled to and must have the 
necessary protection against the pauper labor and cheap products of 
Europe. I have never been a free trader, I have voted for a tariff on 
several southern products since I have been in Congress. I am con- 
vinced that adequate protection for American labor, farm products, and 
our manufactured goods is of benefit to the American consumers if 
properly and fairly provided and is coming to be an important factor 
in producing general prosperity. Good wages for the wage earner and 
good prices for the farmers’ products, and good prices for the manu- 
factured article put a lot of money into circulation and helps to pro- 
duce prosperity in the community. 

I voted against the Borah resolution because it was a miserable 
subterfuge and could not bind the Senate te do what its author claimed 
that he wanted to do, and because Boran admitted that, in his opinion, 
cloth made of cotton could not be considered as being closely enough 
related to agriculture to entitle It to be considered by the Senate if his 
resolution should be passed, 

I said the farmer, the merchant, and the banker in the cotton-growing 
States all realize that, if cloth made of cotton does not bring a profitable 
price, it results in financial injury to them and to the whole population 
in the cotton-producing section. So things manufactured out of farm 
products in the South and elsewhere were not going to be considered 
if the Borah resolution had been adopted. 

We of the South want the people who manufacture our raw farm 
products into the finished product to have a fair deal at the hands 
of Congress, and to receive profitable prices for such manufactured 
goods. Good prices to the farmer for his products depend upon good 
prices to the manufacturer for the goods that he makes out of what he 
buys from the farmer. 

I stated on the floor of the Senate that the Borah resolution would 
not accomplish what the Senator seemed to want to accomplish; that 
if the Senate should confine itself for the present session to the con- 
sideration of agricultural products and related subjects, when it should 
finally vote on the measure and send it te the House, that the ma- 
jority of the tariff conferees of the Senate, consisting of Senators who 
stand for the highest tarif rates’ possible, would meet in conference 
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with the majority tarif conferees of the House, who also stand for the 
highest tariff rates possible, and these two committees, representing the 
Senate and the House, would have the authority to write a new tariff 
bill, putting everything in it that they wanted in it, covering the whole 
field of tariff legislation. 

The supporters of Boram’s resolution admitted that this could be 
done. I stated that I preferred to compel them to put down every item 
that they expected to have in the tariff bill, so that the Senate could 
consider them item by item, every item in general tariff legislation, 
including the items in the agricultural schedule. And I said then, let 
the open Senate reject and eliminate the rates that are unfair and 
unreasonable and retain in the bill the rates on agricultural items that 
are fair and just to the farmers of the United States. 

I also stated that the only way we could secure tariff protection for 
our southern farm products was to have the items relating to agricul- 
ture in a bill with items relating to other subjects in other portions of 
the country. In other words, the proposition to have tariff legislation 
on agricultural products alone only meant that the farmer would be 
left out of the bill entirely when the conferees between the two Houses 
rewrote the bill and reported it back to the Senate and the House. 

I also said that when they came back with a new tariff bill in the 
conference report to the Senate we would not have the right to con- 
sider the bill item by item; that agriculture would bave been lost in the 
shuflle; and that we would be compelled to vyote on the bill just as it 
was submitted by the Senate conferees. They admitted that I was 
right about that. 

If the Borah resolution had passed and this situation had arisen, 
as I made them admit that it would arise, we would have forfeited 
our right to consider separately every item of the tariff bill and to 
require the taking of testimony as to why each item should be put 
in the bill. As the matter now stands, the tariff committee was com- 
pelled to take testimony for several weeks, and the testimony has all 
been printed, and every Senator has a copy of it on his desk; and we 
are now proceeding intelligently to the consideration of each and 
every item in the light of all the facts that bave been gathered and 
published on the subject, The bill that we are now considering is the 
House tariff bill. Bear in mind that the House of Representatives 
had already passed by a large vote the tariff bill that we are now 
considering, The House did not and would not limit its work to any 
particular subject but wrote, as has always been the case, a general 
tariff bill and sent it over to us. As you know, no bill can pass 
except by the cooperation and agreement of the two Houses. ‘The 
majority Senators who would have been appointed as tariff “ conferees " 
on the part of the Senate, every one of them was against the Borah 
resolution, and the majority Members of the House tariff “ conferees " 
were against the Borah resolution, and what I have already stated 
would have happened in conference if the Borah resolution had passed. 

This will give you an idea of the “chinguapin politics” and the 
laughable political horseplay involved in the Borah resolution opposing 
the Senate and House leaders on President Hoover's program for tariff 
revision. They admitted that the Senate and House conferees had the 
authority, even if the Borah resolution had been adopted, to meet and 
send back to the Senate the original tariff bill as it first passed the 
House, and in that case we could.never have considered the bill item by 
item as we are now doing. 

I trust that I have said enough to give you a clear understanding as 
to the exact situation that confronted me when I voted on the Borah 
resolution. 

The news that I am receiving from Alabama is very gratifying to me, 
I am doing my best to make a useful and faithful Senator, and I appre- 
ciate the nice things you say about me and my service. No man ever 
had truer friends than those in Alabama who are backing me in my 
efforts to hold this Government true to the great principles that brought 
it into being, 

With best wishes to you and yours, I am yours sincerely, 
J. THOS. HEFLIN. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 25, 1929, 
Mr. THomas J. Hicks, 
Autaugaville, Ala. 

My Dear Mr. Hicks: You remember I wrote you a lengthy letter 
explaining the situation regarding the Borah resolution? Just what I 
suggested we could do in striking out certain provisions of the general 
tariff bill and putting in other provisions has come to pass. We struck 
out the flexible provision of the tariff law, which allowed the President 
to increase tariff taxes, and we put the debenture provision into the 
tariff bill—the same one that we hed in the farm relief bill—and which 
was stricken out in the House. This provision carries 2 cents a pound 
on all cotton exported, which would mean $10 a bale on half the crop. 
This put into effect would help prices generally very materially. 

The vote on the Borah resolution was 38 for and 89 against, It 
was defeated. Just the other day Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma intro- 
duced’ a resolution on the same subject; and the vote stood 10 for and 
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64 against. So yon see that practically the whole Senate has come 
to the position that I and others took when the Borah “ makeshift” 
was first submitted to the Senate. 
I would like to know if you received my other letter. 
Whenever I can serve you call on me. 
With best wishes, I am, yours sincerely, 
J. THOS. HEFLIN. 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess, the recess 
to be until to-morrow at 11 o'clock, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 9 o'clock and 
50 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
recess wntil to-morrow, Friday, February 28, 1980, at 11 o'clock 
a. m.). 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
27, 1930 


a, 


Tuurspay, February 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. d 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty and ever-living God, look down upon us and upon 
our absent loved ones; give them good health and cheerful 
hearts. With us, cause ingratitude to be forgotten and mercies 
to be remembered, Let hope sing on every day, and may each 
to-morrow bring its blessing. To every discouraged, disap- 
pointed soul give Thy warm, shaping hand; with a feeling of 
relief and strength. Unfold to us the glories of Thy love; and 
rising out of the poverty of our thought lift us to the highest 
strains that mortal minds can reach. By open deed may we 
walk orderly and keep Thy law. In the name of our Saviour. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a 
concurrent resolution of the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 21. Concurrent resolution authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee to attend the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the Battle of Kings Mountain, to be held at the 
battle ground in South Carolina, on October 7, 1930, at which 
officials of the United States and of the thirteen original States 
will attend. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with 
an amendment in which the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested, a joint resolution of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 223. Joint resolution to provide fer the expenses of 
participation by the United States in the International Con- 
ference for the Codification of International Law in 1930. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested : 

S. 3421. An act to authorize the Tidewater Toll Properties 
(Inc.), its legal representatives and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Choptank River at a point 
at or near Cambridge, Md. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make an announcement. 
The President of the United States has just issued the follow- 
ing statement: 

In view of the physicians’ statement as to the critical condition of 
the former President of the United States, Mr. Taft, the President and 
Mrs, Hoover have regretfully canceled the reception that was to be 
given to the Members of the House of Representatives this evening. 


A bulletin just issued by the physicians attending Mr. Taft 
is as follows: 
The former Chief Justice is in a critical condition. There is no 
hope for his recovery. Any improvement will only be temporary. 
THOMAS CLAYTOR. 
Francis R. HAGNER. 


This statement has been sent out in mimeograph form from 
the Speaker’s office to each Member of the House, but I make 
this announcement in advance for the earlier information of the 
Members. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may address the House for 15 minutes on Tues- 
day, March 4, following the address to be delivered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. DOUGHTON]. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent that on next Tuesday, at the conclusion of the 
address by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. DougHron], 
he may address the House for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


POST-OFFICE INVESTIGATION AT ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing the statements of 
post-office inspectors on the valuation of the St. Paul postal 
property. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rwcorp by printing 
statements of post-office inspectors on the valuation of the St. 
Paul postal property. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, in a statement by the Postmaster 
General, Walter F. Brown, read on the floor of the House by 
my distinguished colleague from Illinois [Mr. Sprout], the value 
of the St. Paul commercial postal station was given às $615,237 
and equipment as $62,695, a total of $677,932. I am quoting 
from report dated December 13, 1927, to Supervising Architect, 
signed by J. M. Story, architectural engineer, Treasury Depart- 
ment, and W. M. Hughes, inspector in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, giving the value as land, $150,000; building, $225,000; 
equipment, $39,000; or a total of $405,000. 

I want to point out the glaring discrepancy, first, in the total 
amounting to $272,932 and on equipment alone of $32,000. Now, 
as matter of fact, the building has rapidly deteriorated since 
that time, the land has depreciated in value, and certainly the 
furniture and fixtures have not doubled in value by two years’ 
use, unless as antiques. 

The Hughes-Story appraisal of 1927, which I have examined 
in detail, seems to be a very careful, painstaking, and con- 
scientious report. 

I want to also point out that Mr. Brown says that the depart- 
ment is opposed to the amendment to the appropriation act 
adopted by the House, not for the reason that it has any inten- 
tion of paying rent on the commercial station, but because it 
feels that this restriction might be misconstrued by persons not 
familiar with the St. Paul situation as an arbitrary repudia- 
tion by the Government of obligations arising under a duly 
executed contract for lease of post-office quarters. 

His expressed fear is that misinformed people might miscon- 
strue it. I do not see why we should have to go out of our way 
to write laws just so that they might not be misunderstood by 
people who might rot know the circumstances. Under his 
theory we should make our laws so that people who know noth- 
ing about them will understand them, and we should refrain 
from making any laws that uninformed people might misunder- 
stand, 

Mr. Brown further stated that all post-office leases had can- 
cellation clauses. The lease at St. Paul had the cancellation 
clause stricken out in 1925, and I have a record of a consider- 
able number of other leases with the cancellation clause stricken 
out. The Postmaster General has evidently been misadvised on 
this as on other matters in his statement. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF INSPECTOR, 
Chicago, TR., December 13, 1927. 
Subject: St. Paul, Minn.: Investigation covering original cost and 
present value of Commercial Station Post Office Building. 
The SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
Treasury Department, Washington, 
INSPECTOR IN CHARGE, St. Paul, Minn.: 

In case of the above-cited number and subject, report is submitted as 
a result of personal investigation at St. Paul, Minn., on December 5-11, 
1927, and at Chicago, Hi., December 12-13; 1927. 

The building was constructed during the summer of 1921 and was 
occupied for post-office purposes at the close of business November 5, 
1921, which was the date the lease expired on the quarters which the 
commercial station had previously occupied. The lease was dated 
April 28, 1922. 

The building was built by the Scharmer Construction Co., Chicago, 
under a contract which contained the amount of $76,000 for the general 
specifications, masonry, and carpentry, plus 10234 per cent of the cost 
of all other work. The total amount of the contract, including extras, 
was $369,089.57. This information was obtained by visiting the sub- 
contractors and inspection of their records. Mr. Scharmer has discon- 
tinued his contracting business and claims his records have been de- 
stroyed, but he stated that to the best of his recollection his total 
contract was about $325,000 and that the owners furnished some of the 
material. It is believed that the total amount of the contract, as 
above given, is reasonably correct. Practically all of the subcontracts 
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appear to be high and some of the contractors admitted they were given 
the contracts without competition and at high prices, The above figure 
includes the cost of equipment and furniture installed. 

The cost of the building and of the land appears to have been as 
follows, no consideration having been given to individual expense of 
the owners in connection with the purchase of the land and erection 
of the building or in financing the proposition : 


Cost of land 
Cost of building 


$175, 000. 00 
369, 089. 57 


544, 089. 57 


The actual valuation of the property, as fixed by the county assessor, 


is as follows: 


$150, 000 
= “3800, 000 
29, 325 


479, 325 


The assessor stated that in making the above assessment he took Into 
consideration the issue of bonds, referred to elsewhere, and consequently 
his value is high. By comparison with values given other property in 
that vicinity it would seem that the land value as given is about double 
what it would have been had the bond issue not been considered, 

The assessor estimates building values on a cubic-foot basis and used 
a value of 28 cents per cubic foot on this property, whereas it was cus- 
tomary to use 18 cents upon buildings of this class. 

An itemized estimate of the cost of reproducing the building at the 
present time is $225,000, This is practically 21 cents per cubic foot, 
and from information obtained, from local contractors it seems reason- 
able. No depreciation was taken into consideration, although the build- 
ing has depreciated to a certain extent. 

The building is now about 6 years old and its condition indicates poor 
workmanship in construction, The persons engaged in construction of 
the building claimed that it was a Goyernment building and refused to 
permit inspection of the work by the city building inspector. Some 
cracks have developed in the party wall on the west side of building, 
and the foundation, which is a stone wall retained from the old build- 
ing, has commenced to disintegrate in spots, The roof is of temporary 
construction, being planks covered with tar and gravel. The planks 
were taken from the old building, and the roof conforms to specifications, 
although the city bullding inspector would not have permitted that type 
of construction if he had inspected the work. The roofing was guar- 
anteed for five years, but there haye been numerous leaks, two being 
noted at the time of this Investigation. The present lessor makes the 
necessary repairs, but roof repairs seem*to be almost a continuous per- 
formance. This type of roof was placed for the reason that an addition 
of three stories was contemplated if the needs of the service made 
necessary such additional space, and the lease contains such proviso. 
It is not believed that it would be possible to build these additional 
stories, as the building is wall-bearing on the exterior walls and they 
are not thick enough to comply with the city building regulations, 

We estimate the present value of the property to be as follows: 
$150, 000 

225, 000 

30, 000 


Land —.. 
Building 
Furniture and equipment. 


405, 000 


We find no evidence of fraud in the making of either contract. 

We are of the opinion that the building was constructed In accord- 
ance with the plans as submitted with the proposal, and also in accord- 
ance with the specifications, which in themselves were not of the 
best. 

Inasmuch as there had been considerable talk about the pbuilding and 
the facilities afforded, Inspector Hudgal obtained a statement, dated 
January 21, 1922, from Postmaster Moos, and that statement was as 
follows: “I consider the building adapted to our purpose and satis- 
factory.” 

We would not consider advisable the purchase by the Government of 
this building at any price, and most certainly not at the price that 
would be set by the owner in consideration of the bond issues, except 
for the purpose of being relieved from the rental now paid. Before 
possible purchase is considered we believe it adyizable that condemna- 
tion and, purchase of the property under such proceedings should be 
given careful consideration. In our opinion condemnation value would 
not include the apparent inflated value as represented by the bond 
issues. 

We submit an abstract showing various transactions in connection 
with the property, as prepared by the county abstract clerk, and suggest 
that same be examined by the law division of the Treasury Department 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the lessor is possessed of 
sufficient title to have made the contract now in effect. 

Jos. M. Srory, 
Architectural Engineer. 
W. M. Hucues, 

Post Office Inspector. 
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I also want to insert a letter from the Director of the Budget 
to the Postmaster General. 

On October 1, 1926, H. M. Lord, Director of the Budget, wrote 
to the Postmaster General as follows: 


In connection with the consideration of the public-building situation 
in St. Paul, Minn., there has been brought to my attention certain 
matters which must be taken into account in handling the estimates 
which will later be submitted to this bureau under the provisions of the 
recently enacted public building act. 

. + + * * . * + 

The cost of this building, including ground and equipment, was esti- 
mated in 1922 at $450,000. On this basis it appears that the depart- 
ment is paying annually for rent over 26 per cent of the cost of the 
building project, which, I understand, is greatly in excess of the per- 
centage of cost usually followed in determining rental figures. 

It further appears that a corporation was formed to take over this 
building known as Commercial Station Post Office (Inc.), which re- 
ceived a charter from the State of Delaware on December 5, 1924. The 
capital stock of this corporation is $100,000, all of which is outstanding 
and closely held. A reliable rating report showed net income for the 
year ended November 3,°1924, after operating expenses, maintenance, 
and taxes were deducted, of $99,332. This corporation has Issued two 
issues of bonds secured by first mortgage on the land and building, one 
for $850,000, the other for $300,000, a total of $1,150,000, which is 
$700,000 in excess of the estimated cost of the land, building, and 
equipment. 

. $ * s * * * 

Having in mind that all of the facts in this case were undoubtedly 
given consideration at the time when the original lease was modified by 
the elimination of the “termination” clause, I would appreciate very 
much your observations and views with regard to this matter, as the 
information which I now have would certainly seem to point to the 
desirability of taking some action which would relieve the Government 
of the apparently excessive cost of continuing the rental of this building. 

H. M. Lorp, Director, 


I also want to insert extracts from statements on file in the 
Post Office Department, Washington, D. ©., dated July 5, 1928. 


VALUE OF COMMERCIAL STATION POST-OFFICH PREMISES 


E, T. Davis, president of the Northwestern Trust Co., St. Paul, states 
he is familiar with the land value of lots 2 and 3, block 30, 
St. Paul proper, and has been for more than 10 years last past; that 
in the years 1920 and 1921 the reasonable value of lot 2 was the sum 
of $25,000 and $17,500, a total of $42,500. 

John A. Lagerman, real-estate dealer, Endicott Building, St. Paul, 
stated that the reasonable value of lots 2 and 3, in the years 1920 
and 1921, was the sum of $42,500. 

E. A. Young, city assessor, St. Paul, stated he is familiar with lots 
2 and 3, block 30, St. Paul, and that in the year 1920 lots 2 and 8 
were assessed at $47,250. 

G. C. Rasmussen, deputy assessor, St. Paul, stated that he has had 
wide experience in valuing buildings and structures and has made a 
personal inspection of the Commercial Station Post Office Building and 
estimates the value of same from $150,000 to $160,000; that in his 
opinion the cost should be from 15 to 16 cents per cubic foot; also that 
in his opinion the structure, as it now stands will not bear the weight 
of three additional stories, 

K. P. Grant, manager George J. Grant Construction Co., New York 
Building, St. Paul, stated that he has estimated the cost of reproducing 
the Commercial Station Post Office Building at $135,000, exclusive of 
equipment; that he is preparing a detailed cost sheet on same; that in 
May, 1921, he made an offer to John P. Cowing to furnish material 
and erect the Commercial Station Post Office Building and complete 
same in the time limit for the sum of $200,000, which offer was refused 
by Cowling. 

H. C. Rawson, associate architectural engineer, Office of Supervis- 
ing Architect, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., made a report 
on May 20, 1927, on the commercial station premises, in which he gave 
the reproduction cost of the buildings as $215,000; the value of the 
party wall, $10,500. 

J. M. Story, architectural engineer, Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., made a report on December 13, 1927, In which he gave the 
present value of the commercial station structure as $225,000, 

Harry F. Kadlec, 1851 Elston Avenue, Chicago, stated that at present 
he is employed as an estimator by R. F. Wilson & Co., architects; that 
in the year 1921 he was employed by A. S. Alschuler (Inc.), architects, 
of Chicago, IN., and was sent to St. Paul as a representative of A. S. 
Alschuler (Inc.), to check the invoices and material that went into the 
Commercial Station Post Office Building, and remained in St. Paul 
from about July 20 to December 21, 1921; that he has knowledge that 
the west party wall of the commercial station structure is out of 
plumb and twisted, but does not think it unsafe; that he estimates 
the cost of the tunnel at $10,000; that in his opinion the commercial 
station building should have been erected at a cost of 15 to 16 cents 
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per cubic foot; that the Northwest Towers Building, situated at North 
and Milwaukee Avenues, Chicago, now under erection and to consist of 
12 stories and a basement, will cost less than $400,000. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp the statement of Representative Pedro Gil, 
member of the Philippine delegation and minority floor leader 
of the Philippine House of Representatives, before the Com- 
mittee on Territories of the Senate 6n January 15, 1930. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from the Philippines asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing the statement made by the minority floor leader of 
the Philippine House of Representatives before the Committee 
on Territories of the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this, and one other insertion which will be asked for later, 
comes very close to the line which the House has adopted, either 
willingly or unwillingly, in regard to the insertion of matters 
in the Recorp, but due to the fact that this question is of such 
great importance and that these two gentlemen have an official 
connection and are now here on an official mission from the 
Philippines, I shall not object, but I shall object to any further 
insertions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement of 
Representative Pedro Gil, member of the Philippine delegation 
and minority floor leader of the Philippine House of Representa- 
tives, before the Committee on Territories of the Senate, on 
January 15, 1930: 


I. FILIPINO ASPIRATIONS FOR INDEPENDENCE 


The Philippine delegation has been sent to the United States once 
more to express the desire of 13,000,000 Filipinos for independence and 
to urge America to grant it in accordance with her solemn pledge em- 
bodied in commitments made by this great Republic through its author- 
ized representatives. 


GROWTH OF SENTIMENT DURING SPANISH SOVEREIGNTY 


The desire for freedom among the Filipinos is truly national. It 
expressed itself as far back as that memorable period of our history 
when Magellan’s landing in the island of Cebu in 1521, known in history 
as the discovery of the Philippines, was resisted by the natives In a 
praiseworthy although unsuccessful attempt to prevent the Islands from 
falling into foreign hands, The entire period of Spanish occupation, 
which lasted more than three centuries, was marked by an ever-growing 
sentiment of nationalism, as demonstrated by the many revolutions 
against Spain, which culminated in the establishment of the short-lived 
Philippine Republic, 

AMERICAN DEMOCRACY INTENSIFIES DESIRE 

Our resistance to American arms, lasting nearly three years, when 
the United States came is another demonstration of the desire of the 
Filipinos to live under their own flag. The implantation of a demo- 
cratic system of government intensified this desire for self-sovereignty, 
for the structure of that system is based upon the American Constitu- 
tion, with its free institutions, one of the manifestations of which is 
the free public school, where our children learn to love liberty the more 
from a study of America’s own history and traditions. Thus to-day, as 
a result of the continuous growth of this sentiment, the Filipino people 
are more fnsistent than ever in their demand for independence. 


POLITICAL PARTIES UNIT FOR INDEPENDENCE 


So strong is the desire for freedom among the Filipino people that the 
political parties, inspired by this popular sentiment, have embodied in 
thelr respective platforms the demand for immediate, complete, and 
absolute independence. Both during election campaigns and during 
debates in the legislative chambers conflicts on local issues are as bitter 
as In the United States, but when it comes to Independence both parties 
are united. No candidate is elected unless he is for independence, and 
all independence resolutions passed yearly by the Philippine Legislature 
have always been unanimous, 

The present delegation was created by virtue of a resolution adopted 
by the Philippine Legislature, both parties uniting and voting for it 
unanimously. The instructions contained in this resolution provide 
that the delegation, composed of representatives of both the majority 
and the minority parties of the legislature, is to work for the granting 
of early independence, said resolution, adopted October 29, 1929, being 
as follows: 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives of the 
Philippines Concurring), That a committee of the legislature be, and 
the same hereby is, created, which committee shall be composed of 
the Hon. Manuel L. Quezon, the Hon. Sergio Osmefia, and the Hon, 
Juan Sumulong, on behalf of the senate and of the Hon. Manuel Roxas, 
the Hon. Manuel C. Briones, and the Hon. Pedro Gil, on behalf of 
the house of representatives, and shall, jointly with the resident 
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commissioners, petition the Government and Congress of the United 
States for the early granting of independence to the Philippmes, and 
submit to them from time to time the views of the legislature on any 
matter concerning the Philippines under consideration by the Govern- 
ment at Washington.” 

The desire of the Filipino people for liberty which we have thus 
been instructed to convey to the Congress of the United States is not 
only an expression of the sentiment of the Philippine Legislature but 
also of other elements. Year after year, our municipalities, numbering 
nearly 1,000, as well as all of our provincial governments adopt reso- 
lutions for independence with the request that the Philippine Legis- 
lature transmit them to the proper authorities in Washington. 


FILIPINO BUSINESS AND LABOR ELEMENTS FAVOR FREEDOM 


Filipino business and labor organizations also time and again have 
passed similar resolutions. In 1929, a convention of Filipino business 
men was held for the first time and one of its first acts was to pass a 
unanimous resolution urging the granting of independence. This action 
on the part of the Filipino business element becomes the more signifi- 
cant when one considers that they would be among those to feel the 
economic consequences of independence most strongly. Following is 
the resolution referred to, adopted February 9, 1929: 

“ Whereas it has been said repeatedly that only the politicians clamor 
for Philippine independence ; 

“ Whereas, this is the first time that the Filipino business men, as a 
body, have the opportunity to express their sentiments regarding this 
matter: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, To express, as it is hereby expressed, that the Filipino 
business men in national convention assembled strongly favor the na- 
tional aspiration for independence and are ready to cooperate in the 
common task for the liberation of the country.” 

Later in the year an agricultural congress was held and also one of 
its first acts was to adopt a unanimous resolution expressing a similar 
stand on independence. This action is also very significant in that the 
Filipinos engaged in agriculture, especially those that raise sugarcane, 
would be greatly affected by independence. 

AMERICAN FINDINGS CONFIRM EXISTENCE OF INDEPENDENCE DESIRE 


It is important to note that unbiased American opinion testify to the 
desire of the Filipinos for independence. Even as early as 1899, when 
the first Philippine Commission headed by Mr. Schurman, which was 
sent to the Philippines by President McKinley to make a complete 
survey of the situation, reported the existence of this sentiment among 
the Filipinos. In Volume I, part 4, Chapter III, page 83 of the report 
of this commission, we find the following: “For it would be a misrep- 
resentation of facts not to report that ultimate independence—inde- 
pendence after an undefined period of American training—is the aspira- 
tion and goal of the Filipinos * * *." The Wood-Forbes Special 
Mission to the Philippine Islands, which reported against independence, 
even admitted in its report that “the great bulk of the Christian 
Filipinos have a very natural desire for independence.” 

It may be noted here that the Christian Filipinos comprise more than 
90 per cent of our total population. The rest, composed of Moros and 
pagans, numbering less than a million in total, have also expressed 
desire for independence, as may be demonstrated in memorials adopted 
by them from time to time and submitted to the Philippine Legisla- 
ture for transmission to the proper authorities in the United States. 
As a matter of fact, the members of the Philippine senate and house of 
representatives representing the Moros and the other non-Christian 
Filipinos voted with the rest of the members of the legislature for the 
sending of the delegation now appearing before you with instructions, 
as stated previously, to urge the granting of early independence. 

Also the report of Carmi Thompson, who was sent by President 
Coolidge to the Philippines in 1926 to make an investigation of the 
islands, declared that there is “a widespread and insistent agitation for 
immediate, complete, and absolute independence.” 


FINAL SOLUTION SHOULD BB GRANT OF INDEPENDENCE 


Thus in every conceivable way under a democracy the desire of the 
Filipinos for freedom has manifested itself and its existence confirmed in 
official American findings. And we come to you to-day, as we have 
many a time in the past, to urge a final solution of the Philippine 
question, both in the interest of the Philippines and of the United 
States. And we respectfully submit that the only solution compatible 
with the aspirations of the Filipino people and with America’s solemn 
pledge is the grant of independence. We are convinced that America’s 
sense of honor, justice, fair play, and square dealing will prevail and 
that we may now be permitted to enjoy fully the blessings of freedom 
and liberty which are America’s greatest contribution to humanity. 

Á II. Economic EFFECTS OF INDEPENDENCE 


Opposition to Philippine Independence is predicated mainly upon the 
alleged ruinous effect which abolition of free trade would entail. In 
support of this argument it is contended that the United States is the 
best market for Philippine exports and that, therefore, discontinuance 
of free trade would spell disaster to Philippine commerce and trade. 

There is no doubt that the abolition of the present free trade will 
have for its immediate effect a serious economic disturbance in the 
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Philippines. But there fs also no doubt that, after the necessary 
period of readjustment, the way will then be clear for the develop- 
ment of Philippine commerce and trade along broader and permanent 
lines. 


UNITED STATES DEMAND FOR PHILIPPINE PRODUCTS 


The United States has a strong and natural demand for many of 
our principal products. The Philippines has always been considered 
by American manufacturers as one of the best sources of tropical raw 
materials of the world. The entire history of American-Philippine 
trade relations bears witness to this fact. From the very beginning 
of such relations these islands have always been more important to 
the United States as a source of raw materials than as a market for 
American goods. Our exports to the United States have invariably 
exceeded our imports from her. The fact that our exports to the 
United States were thirteen times more than our imports from that 
country, even before the establishment of American sovereignty, proves 
conclusively the importance of Philippine products to the United States. 
This proves the inaccuracy of the allegation that Philippine exports to 
the United States will disappear upon the discontinuance of free trade. 

PHILIPPINE EXPORTS TO OTHER MARKETS WILL INCREASE 


This is not all. Not only will the Philippines continue to export her 
products to America but will also increase her exports to other coun- 
tries. For it must be realized that because of the present special tariff 
arrangement our exports are being artificially induced to follow the 
American route and are diverted from other markets, It is argued that 
nothing in the present free-trade relations prevents our sending our 
products to other countries, but it is such free-trade relations which 
precisely prevent a larger Philippine exportation to other nations. It 
is free trade which has made the American market such an advanta- 
geous place for marketing Philippine products and it is only natural 
that our exports should flow into that market in preference to other 
markets to which our exports would go otherwise if free trade did not 
exist. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF PHILIPPINE HXPORTS 


This unnatural diversion through the effects of the free trade is 
further shown by the geographical distribution of our exports before and 
after the special tariff arrangement was established. In the early years 
of the American occupation, and before it, Europe was the principal 
market for Philippine exports. More than one-half of our foreign ship- 
ments were sent to European buyers. In 1900, 55.59 per cent of our 
total exports went to various European countries. The share of the 
United States that year was only 12.9 per cent. Asia absorbed 25.98 
per cent of our exports to all countries. During the period of nine 
years from 1900 to 1908, inclusive, the yearly average share of the 
United States in our exports was 32.6 per cent. In 1909, the year when 
the free trade was established, this percentage rose immediately to 42.17 
per cent, and 10 years later we find that already 50 per cent of our 
exports were being shipped to the United States. In 1927, 74.59 per 
cent of our total exports went to the United States. 


EFFECT OF ABOLITION OF FREE TRADE ON SUGAR 


We have admitted that Philippine sugar will suffer greatly with the 
granting of independence and the abolition of free trade. But even 
this product will be able to withstand the temporary shock that will 
follow during the years of readjustment, and that it will be possible 
to market it elsewhere as may be shown in the following facts and 
figures: 

Sugar exports from the Philippines were shipped mostly to Hong 
Kong, China, the United States, and Japan before the free-trade rela- 
tions with the United States came into effect. The biggest single 
market for Philippine sugar at that time was Hong Kong, which, in 
1900, absorbed 55 per cent of our sugar shipments, Japan coming 
second in that same year with a share of 20 per cent, while the United 
States and China had shares of only 3 per cent each. In 1909, which 
preceded the establishment of the free trade with the United States, 
Hong Kong was still ahead with a share of 36 per cent, the United 
States coming second with 82 per cent, and China third with 22 per 
cent, 

It should be noted, however, in this connection that the volume of 
our sugar-export business up to and including the year 1910 was com- 
paratively small, and also that most of it was in the form of musco- 
vado, while to-day the bulk of our sugar output is in the form of 
centrifugal. But even for years after free trade was established, Hong 
Kong, China, and Japan continued to bulk large as markets for Philip- 
pine sugar. In 1916, a banner year in the Philippine sugar exportation, 
less than two-fifths of the 337,490,000 kilos of sugar then exported 
went to the United States, the biggest portion of those experts having 
been absorbed by Hong Kong, China, Japan, and the United Kingdom, 


EFFECT OF ABOLITION OF FREE TRADE ON TOBACCO 


Philippine tobacco is another principal Philippine product pictured as 
suffering disaster in the event that free-trade relations are severed. 
The situation of this product is not as serious as it is represented, for, 
like sugar, it will find new outlets. The United States is not now an 
important market for Philippine leaf tobacco. For most of it is ex- 
ported to Spain, France, Holland, China, and Hong Kong. As regards 
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Philippine cigars, while almost 80 per cent of our yearly export is 
absorbed by the United States, it can not be denied that the channel 
will be diverted to other markets upon discontinuance of free trade. 
For if we go back to the markets for Philippine cigars before free trade 
was established, we shall find that the United States did not figure as 
important, our cigars at that time going mostly to Hong Kong, British 
East Indies, China, and the United Kingdom, to which again undoubt- 
edly they will go when free trade is abolished. 


EFFECT OF ABOLITION OF FREE TRADE ON OIL 


Coconut oil will also be greatly affected by the abolitién of free trade. 
But, like sugar and tobacco, it will be able to go through the period 
of readjustment. At present under the free-trade arrangement almost 
our entire oil exportation goes to the United States. The problem that 
will have to be confronted in connection with this product will be to 
reduce the costs of production and operation in order successfully to 
compete in the American market. But if that is not possible, Philip- 
pine oil can be marketed in the United States as copra. In other words, 
we can stop manufacturing oll and instead sell copra which, at the 
present time, is already successfully competing with copra imported into 
the United States from other countries, 


COPRA AND HEMP NOT AFFECTED BY ABOLITION 


As regards copra and hemp, two of the most important products of 
the Philippines, abolition of free trade will haye absolutely no effect 
upon them. They will continue to enter the United States even after 
the severance of free-trade relations with America, for they are on 
the free list of the United States tariff. At the present time Philip- 
pine copra and hemp already constitute 30 per cent of the total 
Philippine exports to the United States, despite the fact that neither 
of these two products derive any benefit from free trade. 


PERMANENT ECONOMIC GROWTH PREFERABLE TO TEMPORARY FREE TRADE 


It will be noted from the foregoing that the abolition of free trade 
will not cause the total cessation of Philippine-American trade, and 
that a substantial proportion of the present trade between the two 
countries will still subsist. It has also been shown that the possible 
decline of the demand of the United States for Philippine products 
that may follow can be compensated by an increase of our trade in 
other directions. “The disturbance occasioned by the granting of inde- 
pendence and the discontinuance of free trade will thus be only tem- 
porary, and after the period of readjustment will have run its course 
trade and commerce will again become normal, with the added adyan- 
tage that it will be along broader and permanent lines, which is pref- 
erable to the present uncertain and temporary situation. 


THE ROBERT Ð. LEX MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend in the Recorp an address made by me at Stratford on July 
19 of last year, on the occasion of the purchase of the property 
by the Lee Memorial Foundation, and to incorporate in that 
address, as there was in the address, some excerpts from his- 
torical writings. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend remarks made by himself at the Lee 
Memorial and to insert certain statistics relating thereto. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave given me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address delivered by me 
on July 19, 1929, when the Robert E. Lee Memorial Foundation 
(Inc.} acquired title to Stratford, Westmoreland County, Va.: 


To-day the Robert E. Lee Memorial Foundation (Inc.) takes title to 
Stratford, the birthplace of Gen. Robert E. Lee, one of the foremost 
military leaders of the world; the birthplace of Richard Henry Lee, 
Member of the Continental Congress from Virginia, who on June 7, 
1776, moved In Congress that these Colonies were and of right ought to 
be free and independent States; the birthplace of two of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, namely, Richard Henry Lee, just men- 
tioned, and his brother, Francis Lightfoot Lee, who was also a Member 
of the Continental! Congress; the birthplace of Arthur Lee, who helped 
to negotiate the treaty of alliance with France and who also served at 
a later time in the Continental Congress; the birthplace of William 
Lee, who during the Revolution represented the Continental Congress 
as fiscal agent abroad; the birthplace of other patriotic sons of Thomas 
Lee, who rendered signal service in the legislature and on the bench of 
their native State; the home of Thomas Lee, first native-born Governor 
of Virginia; the home of Lighthorse Harry Lee; and the scene of 
culture, refinement, and pätriotism throughout the long period of its 
existence, 

The transfer of title to-day concludes the initial step in the purchase 
of this property. The first payment has been made, but others must 
follow; and the completion of that purchase rests with the American 
people. Then Stratford will be endowed, restored, and preserved for- 
ever for the American people, 

When the purchase of Stratford shall have been completed it will 
be a memorial to distinguished public service. It will be a memorial 
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to the great soldier in whose honor its purchase has been undertaken. 
It will be a memorial to those Lees of Revolutionary fame who wrought 
so tirelessly and so nobly for this Nation’s independence. It will be a 
memorial to the splendid efforts of Mrs. Lanier and her faithful asso- 
ciates who, by their untiring efforts, will have made their dream come 
true. It will be a memorial to the patriotism of the American people, 
whose contributions will have completed its purchase. It will be a 
memorial to the public spirit of its present owners, who love their home 
and are loath to leave it, but who have yielded their personal wishes 
for the public good. 

I submit that there can not be found in America another building 
which has been the birthplace and the home of so many men who have 
written their names in a luminous Nght on the pages of their country's 
history. Others will speak of the life and character of the great soldier 
in whose memory the movement to buy Stratford commenced. I have 
another mission assigned me for this occasion. By request of Mrs. 
Lanier, who inspired this purchase, I am to speak of the sons of 
Thomas Lee, who was Stratford's builder. I confess my inability to do 
them justice. 

I should say a word first about the father. Col. Thomas Lee, the 
builder of Stratford, was the fifth son of Richard Lee, who was a 
large landowner, holding it is said at his death about 20,000 acres of 
land, divided as follows: Mount Pleasant, 2,600; Lee Hall, 2,600 acres ; 
Ditchley, 904 acres; Cobbs Hall, 600 acres, and Stratford, 6,500 acres. 
It is probable that Thomas Lee increased the last acreage. 

Thomas Lee was of distinguished lineage. His father, Richard Lee, 
was educated at Oxford, and continued his studies through life. It is 
sald that he usually wrote his notes in Greek, Latin, or Hebrew. He 
seryed as member of the Council in Virginia, as burgess, as colonel of 
the horse in Westmoreland, Northumberland, and Stafford Counties, and 
as nayal officer and receiver of Virginia duties for the River Potomac, 
which included the counties of Westmoreland, Northumberland, and 
Stafford. 

Richard Lee was a Loyalist during Bacon's Rebellion, and was cap- 
tured. In a report to the English Government, dated March 15, 1677-78, 


it was said: 

“Maj. Richard Lee, a loyal discreet person worthy of the place to 
which he was lately advanced of being one of His Majesty’s council in 
Virginia, as to his losses we are credibly informed they were very great 
and that he was imprisoned by Bacon about seven weeks together, at 
least 100 miles from his own home whereby he received great prejudice 
in his health by bard usage and very greatly in his whole estate by his 


absence.” 

Governor Spottswood paid him the honor of saying that in all the 
stations wherein he had served the Government he had behaved “ with 
great integrity and sufficiency,” He said that he was a gentleman of 
as fair a character as any in the country for his exact justice, honesty, 
and exceptional loyalty. 

Thomas Lee, builder of Stratford, was born at Mount Pleasant, West- 
moreland County, Va., and died at Stratford. Though his education 
was limited to what was called “a common Virginia education,” yet it is 
said that after reaching manhood he taught himself the languages and 
became tolerably adept in Greek and Latin. He served in the capacities 
of burgess from Westmoreland, member of the council, president of the 
council, and from September 5, 1749, until he died in 1750 he was acting 
governor of the colony. At the time of his death he bad been appointed 
governor of the colony, and his commission was on the way over the 
ocean. 

Thomas Lee was one of the commissioners who treated in 1744 with 
the Iroquois Indians for the settlement of lands west of the Allegheny 
Mountains, which resulted in a treaty whereby the Indians granted the 
Virginians the right to settle lands west of the mountains to the Ohio 
River. He was the first president of the company which undertook to 
settle the territory west of the mountains, and it is sald he was the 
originator of the project. He rendered eminent service to Virginia, His 
career entitles him to the grateful remembrance of Virginians of the 
present day, but in the patriotie service of his illustrious sons rests his 
greatest distinction. President John Adams, in a letter written August 
11, 1819, affectionately described these sons of Thomas Lee as “ that 
band of brothers, intrepid and unchangeable, who, like the Greeks at 
‘Thermophyle stood in the gap in the defense of their country from the 
first glimmering of the Revolution on the horizon, through all its rising 
light, to its perfect day.” 

The historian, Campbell, has said: 

“As Westmoreland, their native county, is distinguished above all 
others in Virginia as the birthplace of genius, so perhaps no other 
Virginian could boast of so many distinguished sons as President Lee.” 

Who were these men, and what did they do? Richard Henry Lee, 
the seventh son of Thomas Lee, was one of the great orators of the 
Revolution. On June 7, 1776, pursuant to the instructions of the 
Virginia convention and at the request of his colleagues, Lee proposed 
the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That these united Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States, that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British Crown, and that all political connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved.” 
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It was on this motion that the Declaration of Independence was 
prepared and adopted. In the usual course of parliamentary proce- 
dure, Lee would have been the author of this instrument, but on the 
10th of June he received word of the serious illness of his wife, and 
on the very day the committee was appointed he left Philadelphia 
to return to his wife’s bedside. 

Four of these sons of Thomas Lee, Richard Henry Lee, Thomas 
Ludwell Lee, Francis Lightfoot Lee, and William Lee had previously 
defied the power of Great Britain, for Richard Henry Lee had pre- 
pered, and he, with Thomas Ludwell Lee, Francis Lightfoot Lee, and 
William Lee had signed, the famous Westmoreland Resolutions which 
were adopted at Leedstown, Westmoreland County, Va., on February 
27, 1766. 

By these resolutions there was effected the organization known as 
the Association of Westmoreland, and these sons of Thomas Lee, with 
their neighbors of the Northern Neck of Virginia, bound themselves 
together and pledged, the one to the other, their lives and fortunes to 
preserve their liberties and to defend their birthright which guaranteed 
to them as British subjects, trial only by their peers and taxation only 
by representatives chosen by themselves who would thus pay a part of 
the tax they imposed upon others. 

Two of these sons of Thomas Lee, Richard Henry Lee and Francis 
Lightfoot Lee, signed the Declaration of Independence. 

Arthur Lee, another son of Thomas Lee, served in a diplomatic 
capacity for the Colonies and helped to negotiate the treaty with France 
which was concluded after the capture of Burgoyne at Saratoga. 

William Lee, another son of Thomas Lee, served the Colonies abroad 
during the Revolution, seeking loans for the Colonies and attending to 
various commercial matters for them. 

Three of these brothers, Richard Henry Lee, Arthur Lee, and Francis 
Lightfoot Lee, were members of the Continental Congress for consider- 
able periods, and one of them, Richard Henry Lee, served for a time as 
President of the Congress, a position comparable somewhat in responsi- 
bility and dignity to that of Chief Executive of the Nation. Richard 
Henry Lee was one of Virginia's first two Senators In the Senate of the 
United States after the adoption of the present Constitution. 

It is well to consider the services of the sons of Thomas Lee in some- 
what greater detail if we are to approximate justice for them, 

Philip Ludwell Lee, second son of Thomas Lee, was a member of 
the house of burgesses, succeeded his father as member of the council, 
and apparently was secretary of the council on June 18, 1770. 

Thomas Ludwell Lee, sixth child and fourth son of Thomas Lee, was 
spoken of as “the most popular man in Virginia, and the delight of the 
eyes of every Virginian.” It is not known whether he was born at 
Stratford or Mount Pleasant, though tradition has always claimed that 
all of the sons of Thomas Lee were born at Stratford. He served as 
member of the house of burgesses, member of the convention of July 
and December, 1775, member of the committee of safety, member of the 
committee to draft a declaration of rights and plan of government for 
Virginia, and was one of the five revisers appointed for the organization 
of the government under the new State constitution. At the time of 
his death he was one of the five judges of the General Court of Vir- 
ginia. 

The Virginia convention, on May 15, 1776, passed the resolution 
which instructed its delegates in Congress to offer a motion to declare 
the united Colonies free and independent States, and absolved from 
all allegiance to, or dependence on, the Crown or Parliament of Great 
Britain. This resolution would appear to be ample, and it proved 
to be so, but it did not go far enough for Thomas Ludwell Lee, for 
on May 18, 1776, he wrote his brother, Richard Henry Lee, that 
the “resolve for independency" did not have that peremptory and 
decided air which he could wish. 

Richard Henry Lee was the fifth son and seventh child of Thomas 
Lee. He was born at Stratford, on January 20, 1732, just one month 
and two days before the birth of the great Washington on the estate 
at Wakefield only a few miles distant and in the same county. He 
was educated in Virginia and in England. He lived at Stratford with 
his brother until his marriage led him to settle for himself. His 
brother then induced him to remain near by and leased to him the 
estate called Chantilly. Here he lived until his death in 1794. 

During the French and Indian wars Richard Henry Lee raised a 
company to join General Braddock, but General Braddock declined 
their aid. He filled during his life many offices of distinction and 
responsibility. He served as justice for Westmoreland, member of 
the house of burgesses for many sessions, delegate to the First Con- 
tinental Congress in 1774. When elected he received next to the 
largest number of votes cast, being exceeded only by Peyton Ran- 
dolph, who received 4 votes more than Lee did. Lee received 2 
votes more than Washington and 11 votes more than Patrick Henry. 
He was a member of the committee of correspondence, served on 
many committees of Congress, introduced In Congress the resolution 
declaring these Colonies free and independent, was a member of the 
Continental Congress in the years 1774—1780 and 1784-1787, was Presi- 
dent of the Congress in 1784, signed the Declaration of Independence, 
signed the Articles of Confederation, and was author of the National 
Thanksgiving Day Proclamation issued by Congress at York, Pa., 
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October 31, 1777, 
N.Xs 

He served as member of the State house of delegates 1777, 1780, and 
1785, and served as colonel of the Westmoreland Militia in the en- 
gagement with the British at Stratford Landing on April 9, 1781. He 
was elected to the United States Senate, where he served from March 
4, 1789, until he resigned October 8, 1782. He then retired to private 
life and to his home at Chantilly, where he resided until his death on 
June 19, 1794. His body, be it said to the shame of his native State 
and of this Nation, both of whom he so signally served, lies in an un- 
marked grave in the old family burying ground at Mount Pleasant, 
near The Hague, Westmoreland County, Va, No effort should be spared 
to end this neglect. 

The far-seeing statesmanship of Richard Henry Lee was evidenced 
in his earlier years. When only 25 years old and a member of the 
House of Burgesses of Virginia he endeavored to place a tax upon the 
importation of slaves so as effectually to stop that traffic in Virginia, 
He predicted that the importation of slaves into the colony would be 
attended with effects dangerous both to our political and moral inter- 
ests. He considered that the great progress made by the colonies to 
the north of us had been due to the fact, “That with their whites 
they import arts and agricuiture, whilst we with our blacks exclude 
both.” 

Richard Henry Lee opposed the payment of debts in a depreciated 
currency. He opposed the confiscation of bonest obligations, claiming 
that it would have been better to remain honest slaves of Great Britain 
than to be dishonest freemen. He urged Virginia's cession of her claims 
to the lands west of the Ohio in order to secure Maryland's accession 
to the Union, and to provide a national domain from which new States 
might be created. He strongly emphasized the preservation of our 
fishing rights on the banks of Newfoundland, and urged the necessity 
for the free navigation of the Mississippi, He insisted upon the strict 
accountability of public servants, and recommended that provision. be 
made by the State for general education as “a fundamental concern in 
free communities.” Before the adoption of the Constitution of 1787, 
he declared the necessity of making the Constitution and laws, made in 
pursuance thereof, the supreme law of the land. He opposed standing 
armies and advocated a well-regulated militia as our best defense. 

Fiat money met with Lee’s emphatic denunciation. He said: 

“Knaves assure, and fools believe, that calling paper money, and 
making it tender, is the way to be rich and happy; thus the national 
mind is kept in ferment, and the public council in continual disturbance 
by the intrigues of wicked men, for fraudulent purposes, for speculating 
designs.” 

Dr. James Curtis Ballagh, assoclate professor of American history in 
Johns Hopkins University, says that Lee's death in 1794 at the com- 
paratively early age of 62 years was “a debt paid to his tireless loyalty 
to his country’s good." 

Lee was an orator second only to Henry, but possessing so different 
a style that Lee was known as the Cicero of the Revolution, while 
Henry was called its Demosthenes. Time will not permit a further 
discussion of his life and work. 

Francis Lightfoot Lee, the sixth son and eighth child of Thomas Lee, 
was born at Stratford, He served in the house of burgesses from 
Loudoun County, and later from Richmond County, In 1775 he was 
chosen as a Member of the Continental Congress, and served in that 
capacity for many years. He signed the Westmoreland Resolutions, to 
which I have alluded. He assisted in framing the Articles of Confed- 
eration, signed the Declaration of Independence, served in the State 
House of Delegates in 1780 and 1781, and served in the State Senate of 
Virginia. He stood with his brother Richard Henry Lee in demanding 
that no treaty of peace should be made with Great Britain which did 
not guarantee Americans the freedom of northern fisheries and the free 
navigation of the Mississippi. 

William Lee, the seventh son and tenth child of Thomas Lee, was 
born at Stratford. When comparatively young he went to London as 
a Virginia merchant, but not before he had signed the famous West- 
moreland Resolutions. His letters from London kept the people at home 
well informed on political events, In 1775 the alderman of Aldgate 
ward, John Shakespeare, died, and William Lee was elected as his suc- 
cessor. It is reported by the London Chronicle that when elected he 
made a spirited speech to the electors, which was summarized in that 
paper as follows: 

“As an American, he declared it was his wish that the union between 
Great Britain and the Colonies might be reestablished and remain for- 
eyer, but that constitutional liberty must be the sacred bond of that 
union. He considered the attempts of the present administration 
against American liberty as a plain prelude to the invasion of freedom 
in this country; but he trusted that the virtue of the Americans, aided 
by the friends of freedom here, would teach the Tories of this day, as 
their ancestors had been happily taught, how vain a thing it is to at- 
tempt wresting their liberties from a people determined to defend 
them.” 

Thus 
office in London. 


after the capture of Burgoyne’s army at Saratoga, 


the beginning of the Revolution found William Lee holding 
About April 21, 1777, he was appointed commercial 
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agent for the Continental Congress in France, and later he was ap- 
pointed to represent the Colonies at the courts of Berlin and Vienna. 
Afterwards he was representative of the Colonies at The Hague and 
concluded a treaty with the Dutch. 

Arthur Lee, eighth son and eleyenth child of Thomas Lee, was born 
at Stratford. He studied at Eton, and then went to Edinburgh, where 
he studied “general science and polite literature,” and later medicine. 
He practiced medicine for a while in Williamsburg, then the capital of 
Virginia, but in 1767 he went to England and later studied law. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1775, and practiced law in London. He 
acted as agent for the colonies of Massachusetts and Virginia in Eng- 
land. In 1775 he was chosen by Congress as its secret agent in London 
to secretly correspond with the friends of America in Great Britain. 
Lee became commissioner to France and Spain, and he helped to 
negotiate the treaty with France after the surrender of Burgoyne. He 
took a prominent part in these negotiations and was one of the signers 
on the part of the Colonies, 

After his return to Virginia in 1780 he served as a member of the 
State house of delegates for several years, and was one of the signers 
of the treaty for the cession of the northwest territory by Virginia to 
the General Government. He served as a member of the Continental 
Congress from 1781 to 1784 and was one of the commissioners to 
make a treaty with the Indians on the northwestern frontier. He was 
one of the “ Board of Treasury ” from 1784 to 1789. In 1786 he served 
as one of the commissioners to revise the laws of Virginia. Massachu- 
setts and Virginia recognized his services abroad as their agent, Har- 
vard College conferred upon him the honorary degree of LL. D., and 
he was elected by the Academy of American Arts ond Sciences and the 
American Philosophical Society as an honorary member of those bodies. 

Arthur Lee died in Urbanna, Middlesex County, Va., December 12, 
1792, and was buried in Lansdowne Garden, in the rear of Lansdowne, 
his home at Urbanna, 

Of Thomas Lee's two other sons, it may be said that Richard, his 
oldest son, died before his father’s death in 1750 and when he was 
comparatively young, and Yohn died in infancy. 

No other family may be found in America which rendered more un- 
tiring and valiant service to the Revolution and to their country. 
Stratford is a monument to their greatness. It will tell posterity their 
story, and it will call anew to patriotic service. Richard Henry Lee's 
grandson states that he was told by Governor Johnson, of Maryland, 
that shortly after the war he heard from an English gentleman of 
great respectability, who lived in London during the Revolution and 
who had opportunities of hearing a good deal of the plans and inten- 
tion of the ministry, that they had intended, in the event of the reduc- 
tion of the Colonies, to have demanded the delivery of General Wash- 
ington and Richard Henry Lee and to have executed them as principal 
rebels. 

The tribute of President John Adams, in his letter of August 11, 
1819, from which I have quoted, is so eloquent and so Just that I 
shall conclude with a further quotation from that letter, 

President Adams said: 

“Thomas (Ludwell) Lee, on whose praises Chancellor Wythe de- 
lighted to dwell, who has often said to me that Thomas Lee was the 
most popular man in Virginia, and the delight of the eyes of every 
Virginian, but who would not engage in public life; Richard Henry 
Lee, whose merits are better known and acknowledged, and need no 
illustration from me; Francis Lightfoot Lee, a man of great reading 
well understood, of sound judgment, and inflexible perserverance in 
the cause of his country; William Lee, who abandoned an advan- 
tageous establishment in England from attachment to this country, 
and was able and faithful in her service; Arthur Lee, a man of whom 
I can not think without emotion; a man too early in the service of 
his country to avoid making a multiplicity of enemies; too honest, 
upright, faithful, and intrepid to be popular; too often obliged by his 
principles and feelings to oppose Machiavelian intrigues to avoid the 
destiny he suffered. This man never had justice done him by his 
country in his lifetime, and I fear he never will have by posterity. 
His reward can not be in this world.” 

Posterity has not as yet done these men full justice, It is our 
duty to see that, so far as in us lies, justice shall yet be theirs, 
Stratford restored and preserved as a historic shrine for the American 
people will be a most effective means of accomplishing that desired 
result. 

WASHINGTON IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a brief address by 
Speaker Roxas, of the Philippine House of Representatives, de- 
livered over the radio as a Filipino tribute to the memory of 
the great American liberator and father of this Republic. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from the Philippines asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing an address recently made by the Speaker of the Philip- 
pine House of Representatives, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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The address is as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio, to-day America pauses to revere 
the memory of George Washington. To every American Washington 
incarnates the best and noblest in American life, tradition, and idealism. 

But Washington does not belong to America alone. The sweep of 
the years has carried him to that realm of fame and glory where live, 
in the love and admiration of men, the truly immortal. As citizen, 
soldier, and statesmen, he served America. Mankind all over the world 
are the beneficiaries of his labors, 

Wherever men struggle for liberty and independence, 
is a source of inexhaustible Inspiration, 

They behold his stately figure riding into the storm of battle under 
the flag of freedom; they see him at Valley Forge and Yorktown; 
they recall his courage, wisdom, and abiding faith in governments by 
popular initiative and consent. They see him, when after arduous 
sacrifices victory finally perched on his banner, leading a new nation 
consecrated to liberty and to the sanctity of human rights. Since 
then many peoples haye won their freedom inspired by the story of 
that epic struggle. 

To-day, as the voices of the American people are raised in praise 
and affection to honor him, countless millions in different climes join 
the glorious harmony of universal acclaim. Subject peoples yearning 
to be free, whoever and wherever they may be, together with the 
Filipino people, to-day are upon their knees to invoke the aid of the 
Almighty in thelr quest for liberty. 

In the Philippine Islands the 22d day of February is also an 
official holiday. It is a day dedicated to the cult of liberty and 
patriotism. The story of Washington's life, taught in every school 
of our country, is recounted in public exercises. Filipinos recall his 
prowess as a Jad, his sterling honesty, and his devotion to his mother. 
The power and strength of his manhood, his civic virtues, and the 
rectitude of his life conduct are portrayed for the emulation of our 
citizenry. His love of country and his devotion to the cause of freedom 
is the theme of patriotic addresses throughout the Islands. 

To our people George Washington exemplifies the heart and soul of 
America, His devotion to the cause of liberty everywhere reveals 
to us the sentiments which impelled America to undertake in the 
Philippines what no other nation has ever attempted. To us he 
embodies not only the faithful issues of the American Revolution, 
but also the dynamic principles of American political philosophy. 


Washington 


By his moral integrity, sternness of character, and love of liberty, the 


Filipino people judge America. 

To-day Washington's birthday is celebrated in the Philippine Islands 
in a special manner. It is being made the occasion for the holding of 
an independence congress where more than 3,000 representatives of the 
different elements of the Philippine Nation deliberate upon the funda- 
mental problem of their independence. Through this congress the Fili- 
pino people will attest anew their faith in America and the sincerity of 
their united desire for freedom. With full consciousness of all the 
responsibilities and burdens that freedom entails, it will voice the firm 
and unswerving determination of the Filipino people to be free and 
solemnly pledge their every effort to the glorious task of winning that 
freedom. The meeting of this congress formally inaugurates a stronger 
and a more persistent campaign by which, we trust, we will be able 
to obtain a hearing before the American people and attain the achieve- 
ment of that which is so close to our hearts—the independence of our 
beloved land, 

The Filipinos feel that this is a most appropriate day for the holding 
of such a congress. On this day the hearts of the American people are 
filed with the memories of America’s heroic struggles for liberty and 
rejoice in the remembrance of the deeds of their forefathers who fought 
and died to free their country from foreign domination. As those 
thoughts linger in their minds, the American people will better under- 
stand why the Filipinos long to be free. 

Our desire for separation from America is not prompted by dis- 
satisfaction or by a lack of appreciation of the great progress achieved 
under her guidance. We entertain no feelings toward her but of heart- 
felt gratitude. Our plea for independence is not based upon a series of 
grievances such as impelled the American people under the leadership 
of Washington to overthrow British rule. Rather, it is predicated upon 
significant achleyements attained under the benevolent guidance of 
America—achievements which prove our ability to govern ourselves and 
to carve out our own destiny. 

America's Philippine adventure started 30 years ago, when the people 
of this country, responding to a noble sentiment, rose in arms to help a 
neighboring nation enjoy the blessings of freedom. ‘The fortunes of war 
brought the United States to the Philippines. She went, the bearer of 
liberty and democracy, whieh it is America’s sacred heritage to spread 
over the world. Neither selfishness nor greed inspired her. She im- 
planted her sovereignty for the purpose of training the Filipinos in 
self-government, 

Convinced of these generous aims of the United States, the Filipinos 
entrusted themselves to her tutelage and guidance. Many years bave 
elapsed since then. The achievements attained are the result of the 
joint efforts of Americans and Filipinos. Schools have been opened 
where formerly there were prison camps, Tyrannical institutions have 
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been leveled down to give way to the implantation of democracy. Now 
we haye a complete system of government, republican in form, based 
upon the suffrages of the people. The philosophy of democracy js well 
understood. The pedple are protected by constitutional guarantees 
against the abuses and usurpations of organized authority. The Ameri- 
can people, through the Congress of the United States, have solemnly 
promised to grant independence to the Philippines upon the establisb- 
ment of a stable government. In 1920 the President of the United 
States officially reported to the Congress that the Filipino people had 
complied with that condition and urged the concession of independence 
as the privilege and the duty of the American people. 

The Philippine question is now pending consideration in the Congress 
of the United States. It is the hope of the people of the Philippine 
Islands that as a result of its deliberations they will at an early date 
be set free. In so doing, America would not only extend the frontiers 
of democracy but also materially aid in insuring world peace. The 
history of the world shows that there is not a single influence that 
can better secure safety, order, and peace than popular government. 
Democracy is the best antidote against imperialism and war. The 
independence of the Philippines will not only be a monument to Amer- 
ica’s unselfishness but it will be, as President Schurman, of the first 
Philippines Commission, said, “a new birth of liberty on the other 
side of the Pacific which shall animate and energize those lovely 
islands of the tropical seas and, rearing its head aloft, stand as a 
monument of progress and a beacon of hope to all the oppressed and 
benighted millions of the Asiatic Continent.” 

A free and independent Philippines will be the broadcasting station 
in the Far East of democracy and of America’s principles and tradi- 
tions—those ennobling principles and traditions which have made the 
greatness of this Republic possible. In that part of the world America 
has a vast field for enduring service to humanity. It is a challenge to 
her chivalry and to her faith in free institutions. 

Washington's parting advice to his countrymen was to keep faith 
with other nations. We know America will keep faith with the Fill- 
pino people. As she loves freedom so we trust she will grant it to us. 


PROHIBITION 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend in the Record a radio address delivered by myself on the 
subject of the Wickersham report, and also remarks on the sub- 
ject of the Federal Water Power Commission. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his own remarks, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include an address delivered from sta- 
tion WBAF and allied stations on Thursday, February 20, 1930. 

The address is as follows: 


The “wicked” and “sham” report is what I term the Wickersham 
commission's report on prohibition at Washington. Wicked because it 
seeks to deny trial by jury in prohibition violations and sham because it 
is utterly false as a cure for some of our prohibition illnesses and be- 
cause its type of remedy would be worse than the disease. Striking 
at the age-worn bulwark of liberty—trial by jury—the carrying out 
of its recommendation would breed sullen resentment and would make 
prohibition vexation more vexatious, prohibition confusion worse con- 
founded. Juryless prolibition trials, far from reducing, would greatly 
increase the congestion of court dockets. 

The report, indeed, is sham and false, because it seeks to invade 
the sanctity of trial by jury, which Lord Erskine once called the 
“Great Commons House,” for he knew that the petit jury has always 
stood between the citizen and any form of oppression or tyranny which 
a Government might devise. 

I am informed that the Wickersham commission has proposed that 
in the case of “casual or slight violations,” where the penalty for 
each offense is to be a fine not to exceed $500 or imprisonment in jail, 
not at hard labor and not to exceed six months, or both, the Federal 
district attorneys may prosecute without resorting to the grand jury 
for an indictment, and the defendant may be heard and conyicted with- 
out jury trial before a commissioner. In order to induce the defendant 
to appear before the commissioner and waive jury trial the commission 
proposes that upon a demand for a jury trial the defendant will be 
prosecuted for a felony. 

The history of our country may well be written in terms of trial by 
jury. Not for mere transient reasons does the Constitution thrice 
safeguard jury trials, to wit: The third article and the sixth and 
seventh amendments. Many of the colonists stubbornly refused to 
accept the Constitution on the ground that the words of the third 
article “ trial of all crimes except in cases of impeachment shall be by 
jury,” were too weak. They said that secret trials were possible and 
that the Government could postpone indefinitely trials to suit the whim 
and caprice of aristocratic officials. Even Jefferson wrote from France 
in opposition to the Constitution unless it contained the BUI of Rights, 
the 10 first amendments, which include the right of speedy and impar- 
tial trial by jury in the proper district, 
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There were special reasons why the Americans were so insistent upon 
the safeguarding of this right in their National Constitution in 1789. 
In the years preceding the Revolutionary War the British Government 
had attempted a number of times to curtail the right of the colonists 
to a trial by their peers in their own country. The Declaration of 
Rights drawn up by the stamp act Congress in 1765 asserted that 
“trial by jury is the inherent and invaluable right of every British 
subject in these Colonies.” A second declaration, adopted by the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1774, asserted the right of the colonists to be tried 
“by thelr peers of the vicinage.”" The Declaration of Independence two 
years later denounced the British sovereign for “ depriving us in many 
cases of the benefit of a trial by jury.” 

This explains the iteration and the reiteration of this right in the 
Constitution. ‘The new Federal Government was to succeed to the place 
once held by the British ruler, and the framers of the Constitution were 
determined that the usurpations against which they had rebelled should 
not be repeated. 

During the Civil War attempts were made to do away with jury 
trials and substitute military trials in districts where the civil courts 
were still functioning. Although the provocation was strong to satisfy 
military necessity, yet the Supreme Court of the United States refused 
to suspend jury trials. Although the preservation of the Union was 
at stake, yet the Supreme Court held that the rights of the individual 
could not be trampled upon. In an opinion that has become classic, 
the Supreme Court said: 

“Time has proven the discernment of our ancestors, for even these 
provisions [stipulating jury trials], expressed in such plain English 
words that it would seem the ingenuity of man could not evade them, 
are now, after the lapse of more than 70 years, sought to be avoided. 
Those great and good men foresaw that troublous times would arise, 
when rulers and people would become restive under restraint and seek 
by sharp and decisive measures to accomplish ends deemed just and 
proper, and that the principles of constitutional liberty would be in peril 
unless established by irrepealable law. ‘The history of the world had 
taught them that what was done in the past might be attempted in the 
future. The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers and 
people, equally in peace and war, and covers with the shield of its pro- 
tection all classes of men at all times and under all circumstances.” 

If jury trials were imperative in the Civil War, when the Nation was 
in a death struggle, how light and flimsy as well as “wicked” and 
“sham” seem the arguments to do away with jury trials in prohibition 
cases simply because the dockets are crowded. 


It is well to call to mind the prophetic words of Blackstone of several 
centuries ago when referring to summary proceedings in juryless trials, 
authorized by acts of Parliament in order to speed up the trial of cases 


on crowded dockets. Blackstone said: 

“And however convenient these may appear at first—as doubtless all 
arbitrary powers well executed are the most convenient—yet let it be 
again remembered that delays and little inconveniences in the forms of 
justice are the price that al! free nations must pay for their liberty in 
more substantial matters; that these inroads upon this sacred bulwark 
of the nation are fundamentally opposite to the spirit of our constitu- 
tion; and that though begun in trifles the precedent may gradually 
increase the spread to the utter disuse of juries in questions of the most 
momentous concern.” 

Well might we say with Blackstone that it is better to have delays 
and inconveniences in prohibition matters than to deprive the citizen of 
his constitutional right to trial by jury. That is the price that we, a 
free people, pay for our liberty in more substantial matters. 

We can not allow this entering wedge that might eventually pry open 
and destroy all right to trial by jury. It is difficult to understand how 
the men of this Wickersham commission came to such a conclusion. 

As a member of the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives, I listened attentively to the argument of Dean Pound 
of Harvard University Law School, in support of juryless trials. After 
hearing him, I came to the conclusion that it was he who devised and 
probably persuaded his colleagues on the commission to this idea of 
waiver of trial by jury. He was very dogmatic and professorlike, given 
somewhat to hectoring as though he bad a class of students before him. 
I am of the opinion that he “ hectored ” the members of the commission 
into this recommendation. 

The recommendation of the juryless trial will not wash, at least the 
Committee on the Judiciary will not accept the proposal as advanced, 
It may come to some compromise because this committee is hopelessly 
dry. There are only 4 members of this committee of 23 who may be 
ranked as “ wet.” They are Chairman GEORGE S. GRAHAM, of Pennsyl- 
vania, LEONIDAS C. Dyer, of Missouri, FIORELLO H, LAGUARDIA, of New 
York, and myself. I am the only Democrat among the 4 wets. Of 
course, the House itself is preponderantly “dry,” but those “drys” in- 
clude men who are somewhat liberal and may soon renounce the “dry” 
yoke. There are others who are like the Leaning Tower of Pisa; they 
have the inclination but dare not fall. They are probably very much 
disturbed by the recent congressional election in Massachusetts where 
an avowed “wet” won over a “dry” who straddled on the prohibition 
question, 
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It would still be “ wicked” and “sham” if the Judiciary Committee 
of preponderating drys would even compromise with Dean Pound and 
Mr, Wickersham and report to the House some bill involving waiver of 
jury trials in prohibition cases. It would indeed be “ wicked” and 
“sham” to sacrifice in the smallest way the great principle of trial by 
jury. 

I remind my colleagues of the Committee on the Judiciary of a case 
before Lord Stowell during England's efforts to suppress the slave 
traffic, Counsel for one of the defendants in the great campaign waged 
by England to suppress this nefarious traffic in human souls challenged 
as unlawful the conduct of “ enforcement agents” of the Government, 
just as we now read of deep resentment against the conduct of prohibi- 
tion enforcement agents. Counsel for the Crown justified the conduct 
of these slave traffic enforcement agents on the ground that unless their 
actions could be sustained “it would be difficult to suppress the traffic.” 

Lord Stowell’s comment was: 

“To press forward to a great principle by breaking through every 
other principle that stands in the way of its establishment, is as little 
consonant with private morality as with public justice.” 

The “drys” would sacrifice every great principle of a liberty-loving 
people in a hopeless attempt to enforce prohibition. They shall never 
get my vote for such a monstrous proposition. 

Two very important decisions were recently handed down which 
clearly demonstrates that Congress would have no power to allow a de- 
fendant to waive trial by jury in prohibition cases. On February 4, 
1930, the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, in the case 
Colta v. District of Columbia, held that a police magistrate trying an 
automobile speed case had no right to try the defendant without a jury 
and that when Congress empowered the police magistrate to try such a 
case without jury, the law was unconstitutional. The case knocks the 
Wickersham proposal of juryless trials into smithereens. If Congress 
can not authorize a District of Columbia magistrate to try a reckless- 
driving case without a jury, then surely it can not authorize a United 
States commissioner to try a prohibition violator without a jury. The 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals of the fourth circuit in the case 
of Coats v. United States (200 Fed. 134) unanimously held that the 
constitutional requirement of trial by jury is mandatory in a prohibition 
case. The defendant could not waive the jury trial. 

The court then pointed out that there are petty offenses which are 
not crimes, and in the trial of them a jury may, by consent, be dispensed 
with. But they are of the kind which the common law classed as 
“petty” and “ trifling,’’ where conviction and punishment would not 
entail any moral turpitude or obliquity. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has often pointed this out in many decisions. Before 
the advent of the Constitution and under the common law trials in the 
Colonies could be without a jury only where the cases involved mis- 
demcanors and trivial offenses. Trials can be had even now without a 
jury where the offense is unimportant, like the auto driver going to 
the right instead of the left, or disobeying a red or green traffic signal, 
or the failure to remove snow from the sidewalk in front of one’s 
premises. These are comparatively slight offenses and are mere viola- 
tions of the by-laws, as it were, of the municipality. Trial need never 
be before a jury in such cases. The Constitution of the United States 
does not require it. 

Bat in the case of a prohibition violation we have actually a crime. 
There is involved a penitentiary imprisonment of six months, accord- 
ing to the Wickersham report; and when a person goes to the peni- 
tentiary for that period he is stigmatized, and if, in addition, he is 
fined $500, that is indeed important and bardly can be termed trivial 
or inconsequential. Furthermore, under the Jones law every pro- 
hibition violation except possession is a potential felony, involving a 
possible sentence of five years. The defendant becomes a convict and is 
thus disgraced. 

Furthermore, prohibition has become a political question, The whole 
country is divided into two hostile camps—the “wets” and “ drys." 
Even in the House of Representatives there is a “wet” bloc of about 
100 Members, representing the wishes of many millions of people. 
When a political question is involved, that is the very time and place 
where trial by jury is most necessary. Otherwise convictions are had 
without the sanction and sentiment of the people of the particular 
loeality where the commissioner sits and tries the case without jury. 
Very properly the Wickersham commission comments upon the tre- 
mendous size and scope of the problem before it and calls attention to 
our “ pioneer” attitude toward sumptuary laws like prohibition. It 
says “ We must bear in mind the Puritan’s objection to administration ; 
the Whig tradition of a right of revolution.” It says, “ We must not 
forget the many historical examples of large-scale public disregard of 
laws in our past.” 

Apparently the commission recognizes the Gargantuan problem before 
it, yet by a sort of sweep of the hand it seeks to dispel the difficulty of 
prohibition by presenting the monstrous idea of juryless trials. Why, 
denial of jury trial, or waiver of it under circumstances which amount 
to a denial of it, would so inflame the populace as. to reinspire the Whig 
spirit of revolt and cause modern Boston tea parties against prohtbition. 
See what happened recently in Boston, where enraged citizenry violently 
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tore down Coast Guard posters to show protest and indignation against 
the slaying of three members of the crew of the Black Duck. 

True liberals, yea, true patriots, have always asserted the right to 
rebel against unjust exactions as well as unjust laws. Jobn Hancock 
refused to obey the British nonimportation acts. He became a smuggler. 
Faneuil, of Faneuil Hall fame, became a molasses runner. (To-day they 
are rum runners.) Witness not only the disrespect of but the actual dis- 
obedience to the fugitive slave law. The notorious “underground rall- 
way" was the figurative name for the spiriting away from southern 
plantations of slaves to Northern States in flagrant violation of the 
fugitive slave law. The Government was powerless to enforce the act. 
To abolitionists like William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips the 
Constitution was no sacred parchment; it was a slave-owners’ agreement. 
Garrison said it was “a covenant with death and an agreement with 
hell.” 

There is plenty of precedent, therefore, for rebelling against this latest 
prohibition iniquity—*“ juryless trials.” 

Under the Wickersham proposal there is placed in the hands of United 
States attorneys a tremendous power. Every United States attorney 
wants to make a record and pile up convictions. That is his stock in 
trade. The more convictions he has the higher the esteem in which he 
thinks the community holds him. Under the Wickersham or Dean 
Pound proposal the prohibition violator is asked by the United States 
attorney to choose between the risk of a mild penalty without a jury 
trial or a much more severe penalty with one. The penalty the prisoner 
may incur is not based upon his crime but upon his willingness to waive 
the right of trial by jury; not upon the enormity of his offense, but upon 
the whim and caprice of an official. 

The bargain thus proposed is infamous. What chance, under such 
circumstances, will the defendant have—the defendant who has violated 
a law that more than half the people disobey? 

Ten years of prohibition have demonstrated that by displacing one 
evil, namely, the saloon, we haye created others far worse—bootlegging, 
speak-easies, venal enforcement agents, corrupt judges, miscarriages of 
justice, pecksniffs and hypocrites in high office, rum rows, the turning 
of sober and decent citizens into suborners of perjury and codefendants 
with thieves and gangsters, sea fighting and border warfare with friendly 
nations, hi-jackers and racketeers bathing the country in blood and 
slime. During that interval 199 persons were slain—143 civilians and 
56 agents. They do not include the killings by State enforcement 
officers. They represent only Federal killings. The departments in 


Washington, if they have the records of these non-Federal killings, re- 


fuse to release them to the public. I confidently believe that over 1,000 
persons have been murdered in the name of prohibition. We can not 
forget the case of the 8-year-old boy killed last year while riding with 
his family at Las Vegas, N. Mex. Nor the case of Betty Heywood, the 
young Englishwoman, shot in the head but not quite killed by an Ohio 
prohibition officer. Nor the case of the young college student, Kendrick, 
slain in his seventeenth year, near Abingdon, Va. Nor the horrible case 
of Mrs. De King, of Aurora, Ill. 

The agents in that case raided the home of her husband, Joseph De 
King. He did not even resist arrest, but he was clubbed Into insensi- 
bility, and then in a panic of fear the agents shot and killed his wife. 
Her 12-year-old son, who came to her defense, was kicked and mis- 
treated, but not before he had grabbed a pistol and shot one of the 
deputies in the leg. Henry Virkula, of Big Falls, Minn., was killed 
while peacefully driving with his wife and children. But, shameful to 
relate, it was the drys in the House of Representatives who cheered 
the shooting of a 21-year-old boy in Washington who probably at some 
time or other had been guilty of bootlegging. It was barbarous for 
Bishop Cannon, when speaking of that cheering, to say: “It was one 
of the healthiest indications I bave heard in a long time.” 

During the last fiscal year there were 77,351 arrests for prohibition 
violations. During the first year of prohibition there were 29,000 
arrests. We have been imprisoning these violators so fast that it has 
become necessary to build two more Federal prisons, and many more 
are being contemplated throughout the States. Our prison population 
during the last five years of prohibition has increased 400 per cent, and 
what has this all brought us? Certainly not less drinking. Surely more 
drinking. Maine Is the only State where the death rate from alcoholism 
is lower than It was before prohibition, and this does not include deaths 
from wood alcohol or deaths from poisoned liquor. There is no longer 
any “right of castle.” Homes are searched without warrant in law; 
even telephone wires may be tapped. We have forgotten the words of 
the great Chatham, when he sald: 

“The poorest man may in his cottage bid defiance to all the force 
of the crown; it may be frail, its roof may shake, the wind may blow 
through it, the storms may enter, the rain may enter, but the King of 
England can not enter!” 

Under the inquisition of prohibition the home is not spared. Any 
prohibition agent may enter any home and get away with it. Home 
brewing is the popular indoor sport and house-wife distilled “ white 
mule” may be found in millions of homes, T recently called the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the House fo the fact that the production of 
corn sugar in 1921 was 152,000,000 pounds. 

In 1928 it had increased to 968,000,000 pounds, an increase in seven 
years of 536 per cent. Most of this corn sugar has gone into the 
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illicit manufacture of alcoholic “ white mule,” as they call it in the 
South, When I was down at Houston at the Democratic National 
Convention they called it “bottled in barn” whisky. Up in New Eng- 
land they call it “ greased lightning,” while out in the West they call 
it “third rail.” 

As one mad wag has it, “ Four out of five have it and the fifth knows 
where to get it.” We are told the story of the man who, upon emerging 
from the railroad depot of a large city, inquired of a policeman where he 
could get some liquor. The peace officer said, * Go down two blocks, 
turn to the right, and there you will see a barber shop. That is the 
only place in town where you can’t get it.” This story may be told 
of thousands of cities, towns, and villages throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States. 

And during those 10 fretful years of prohibition, what has happened 
in other lands? Russia, Norway, Sweden, and Iceland fell into pro- 
hibition chaos, but better minds prevailed in those lands and prohibition 
was banished. Finland, however, adheres to prohibition but with the 
same condition of unrest and rebellion as exists in America. AN the 
Provinces of Canada, with the exception of little Prince Edwards Is- 
land, have spewed out prohibition. 

During the French Revolution the frenzied mobs set up on top of 
Notre Dame a young girl as the goddess of reason, and crowned her as 
such. Subsequently they found her to be a mere slattern and ignorant, 
She ruled by right of reason but had none. As soon as the mob dis- 
covered their mistake they dethroned her. Wow long will it take us 
to discover our mistake in prohibition? At present prohibition is in the 
saddle and reigns. It must soon be patent to all but “dry” fanatics 
that it must be dethroned and reason must take its place. 

You might probably ask, as is often asked, “If prohibition is so bad, 
why don’t you who are fighting it perfect a better plan of liquor con- 
trol. Even if you do propose a better plan it Is practically impossible 
to secure its adoption because of the difficulty in amending the Con- 
stitution. Therefore, the only thing for all of us to do is to make the 
best of the situation, bad as it may be, and however worse it may 
become.” These are not my words. They are the words of an avowed 
“dry,” Francis M. Cockrell, writing in Scribner's for the month of 
February. But he furthermore says “that the responsibility for the 
evils or shortcomings of prohibition rests directly on those who sup- 
ported its enactment and that, therefore, if the ‘drys’ can not remedy 
these deficiencies, it is their duty to devise a more effective plan to take 
its place.” He deplores “those who are more interested in prohibition 
as a pet hobby than the purpose sought to be accomplished from it.” 
The statement of Cockrell is a healthy sign, and I am sure thinking 
“wets” will be more than willing to join forces with thinking “ drys" 
to devise a better plan. 

The “ wets” have often been twitted because they can not unite upon 
a plan. They are united upon the idea, however, that there must be a 
change. In 1776, at the time of the American Revolution, the colonists 
were not united upon any plan of government. It took from 1776 to 
1789 to bring about the plan of government embodied in the Constitu- 
tion. It may take time to evolve a prohibition plan. 

Hearings are now being conducted before the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, of which I am a member, and there is being considered numer- 
ous bills or plans calling for the repeal as well as amendments to the 
eighteenth amendment. I have offered a House joint resolution to take 
the place of the first section of the eighteenth amendment. It reads as 
follows : 

“The Congress shall have the power to regulate or prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United 
States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof (for beverage 
purposes). But such grant of power shall not be construed to require 
that such regulation or prohibition shall be uniform throughout the 
United States nor deprive the States of power to impose additional 
regulations or prohibitions upon such manufacture, sale, transportation, 
importation, or exportation.” 

This would not force Congress to legislate uniform prohibitions. It 
would authorize, but would not compel, uniform prohibition throughout 
the country. On the other hand, Congress would bave the right to 
“ regulate.” 

The Constitution does not require that congressional regulation of 
interstate commerce shall be exactly the same the country over. This 
was decided in the Clark Distilling Co. case by the Supreme Court in 
1917 when it upheld the Webb-Kenyon Act. 

It seems to be well-nigh universally admitted that the country is 
divided into about seven or eight areas within each of which the cus- 
toms and habits of the people are similar. No statute can be enforced 
unless in any one of such areas there is a uniformity of custom, habit, 
and sentiment and sanction on the part of the people. Where there is 
a lack of uniformity in sentiment and sanction the law can not be 
enforced. 

The degree of enforcement depends upon the degree of sentiment and 
sympathy for the law. My amendment would permit Congress to regu- 
late or prohibit in these given areas, depending upon just exactly what 
the people of those areas wish. Under this grant of power to Congress 
it might, for example, raise the alcoholic content of liquids so as to 
permit the licensee to sell light wines and beer, prohibiting at the same 
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time the stronger spirituous liquors. It could also establish the Cana- 
dian governmental dispensary system in areas that might want such 
reform, 

There would, however, always be left to the States the right to 
impose either additional regulations or additional prohibitions. Any 
State could prohibit what Congress by regulation in the other States 
or areas might allow. On the other hand, the States could not ex- 
pressly authorize what the Congress might prohibit or forbid. If, for 
example, a State prohibited the manufacture and distribution of 
ardent spirits, and also prohibited light wines and beer, the Congress 
would not have the right in that State to permit the sale nor regulate 
the sale of such light wines and beer. In a word, each State or 
group of States could determine its own type of prohibition or regu- 
lation. Georgia could not force New York to be “dry” while New 
York could not force Georgia to be “ wet.” 

It may be that my amendment is not a perfect answer to our 
difficulties. I do not believe that any proposal would be perfect. It 
would, however, be a step in the right direction. It might be argued 
that to amend the eighteenth amendment would give us 48 different 
types of State prohibition or regulation. We had 48 different kinds 
of liquor regulation for over 100 years prior to Federal prohibition 
and during that period the country saw its greatest spiritual, political, 
and economic development. Social control of drink is most difficult. 
Only by experimentation and slow growth can it be brought about. 

It is doubtful whether this plan, or any other amendment to the 
Constitution will prevail at the present session of Congress. The 
agitation, however, concerning prohibition must be made ceaseless and 
it is the purpose of the “ wets" in the House and in the Senate, to 
continue this fight until the country is salvaged from its present 
prohibition disgrace. Only by discussion and more discussion will a 
solution come. We care not whether the “drys” call such discussion 
and argument “nullification.” Patrick Henry was called a nullifier 
in the Virginia House of Burgesses. He said, you may recall, in 
inveigbing against the infringement of the rights of the colonists; 
“Cesar had his Brutus, Charles I his Cromwell and George III” and 
at that point he was interrupted by cries from all over the house 
of “Treason!” “Treason!” and he ended “may George the Third 
profit by their example. If that be treason, make the most of it.” 

If what I and my “wet” colleagues have been saying is “ Treason,” 
or “ Nullification ” we say to the “drys” “make the most of it.” 


WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to make 
an announcement, It will take but a minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to announce to the 
Members of the House who are friendly to what is known as 
the Rankin bill (H. R. 7825) for the relief of World War vet- 
erans, that I haye a petition filed with the Clerk of the House 
asking that that bill be brought out of committee and brought 
before the House for consideration. I make that statement 
fer the benefit of those who desire to sign the petition. 

The bill reported from the Veterans’ Committee on yesterday 
does not extend the presumptive period for tubercular cases or 
any other cases beyond January 1, 1925, and therefore fails 
to reach many thousands of cases of helpless veterans whose 
disabilities are evidently traceable to their war services. My 
pill, H. R. 7825, will reach them and will not conflict with 
that bill. 

THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the special order, which 
is the Private Calendar. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, by authority of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce I call up the bill (S. 3297) 
to extend the times for commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Ohio River approximately midway 
between the cities of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind., a 
similar bill having been reported by the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls up a bill, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio River approximately midway 
between the cities of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind., authorized 
to be built by E. T. Franks, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, 
by an act of Congress approved February 26, 1929, are hereby extended 
one and three years, respectively, from February 26, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


Mr, COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr. DENISON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Is this a railroad bridge? 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHE- 
LOE] can answer that, 

Mr. KINCHELOB. It is a railroad and vehicular bridge 
both, and is to be built to connect two railroads, 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman from Illinois 
permit me in his time to make à brief statement, say, of two 
minutes? 

Mr. DENISON. 
minutes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. On page 4287 of Wednesday’s 
Recorp it will be noticed that the Senate passed a bill extending 
the time for the completion of a bridge in Maryland. I under- 
stand that some of the best people in Maryland have been in- 
duced to become interested in various Maryland toll-bridge proj- 
ects. They are honest men, but they unfortunately met some 
very bad company, as I will show. 

Mr. DENISON, That is not the bill now before us, 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I know that. I asked for this 
time because I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that last summer the attorney general of Maryland issued 
an order under the blue sky law of Maryland against certain 
corporations, charging that they were making false, misleading, 
and deceptive statements to the citizens in reference to the 
sale of securities in connection with the building of certain toll 
bridges in Maryland. A hearing was held, and at that hearing 
E. M. Elliott, once convicted for defrauding the United States 
Government, the promoter against whom I have protested on 
the floor of this House, appeared, and I am reliably informed 
that one of the statements he made was that the assets consisted 
of the franchises, and he said that the franchises had cost 
the corporation over $200,000, I think the amount he named 
Was $275,000. 

I make this statement for the purpose of asking the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Denison] when these bills come before 
his committee if he will make a thorough investigation and 
bring the facts to the attention of the House and show whether 
or not Elliott is any longer connected with the projects, and 
whether the statements on file in the State’s attorney’s office 
in Baltimore that the franchises cost the corporation money are 
true. If so, it might be well to learn who received the money 
for the franchises. 

Mr. DENISON. In reply to the question, Mr. Speaker, I will 
state to the gentleman that the committee will do that, and 
when the bill to which he has referred, the Maryland bridge 
bill, is referred to our committee we will be pleased to have 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocrran] come before our 
committee and present any information he has on the subject. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The bill was referred to the 
gentleman's committee last night, and I will respond to the 
gentleman’s call at any time he lets me know that the com- 
mittee is to be in session. It provides for a bridge over the 
Choptank River near Cambridge, and was one of the projects 
mentioned in the prospectus issued by Elliott and his associates. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read a 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 9105) was laid on the table, 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, by authority of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I call up the bill (S. 3405) 
to extend the times for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
Decatur, Nebr., a similar House bill having been reported by 
the committee. 

The SPEAKER. 


I yield to the gentleman from Missouri two 


The gentleman from ITilinois calls up the 
bill, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Missouri River, at or near Decatur, 
Nebr., authorized to be built by the Interstate Bridge Co., its successors 
and assigns, by act of Congress approved March 29, 1928, heretofore 
extended by act of Congress approved March 2, 1929, are hereby further 
extended one and three years, respectively, from March 29, 1930, 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 
A similar House bill was laid on the table. 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE INTRACOASTAL CANAL 
Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, by authority of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I call up the bill (S. 3197) 
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granting the consent of Congress to the Morgan’s Louisiana & 
Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., a corporation, its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad 
bridge across the Intracoastal Canal, a similar bill having been 
reported by the House committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls up a bill, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Morgan's Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., a corporation 
of the State of Louisiana, its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Intracoastal Canal at a point about 0.87 mile from Houma, in 
Terrebonne Parish, State of Louisiana, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906: 
Provided, That the Secretary of War may, upon such terms and condi- 
tions that he may deem equitable and just to the public, grant to the 
said company a right of way across the lands of the United States on 
either side of and adjacent to the said canal, and the right to occupy 
so much of said lands as may be necessary for the piers, abutments, 
and other portions of the bridge and approaches. 

Suc. 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to the 
Morgan's Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., its successors 
and assigns, and any corporation to which such rights, powers, and 
privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire 
the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized to 
exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon such 
corporation, 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, by authority of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce I call up the bill (S. 875) 
authorizing C. N. Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. Miles, John 


Grandy, and Bruce Machen, their heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Savanna, IIL, a similar House 
bill having been favorably reported by the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls up the 
bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate interstate commerce, im- 
prove the Postal Service, and provide for military and other purposes, 
€. N. Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. Miles, John Grandy, and Bruce 
Machen, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, be, and are 
hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Mississippi River, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near Savanna, Ill., in accordance with the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject 
to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

SEC. 2. There is hereby conferred upon C. N. Jenks, F. J. Stransky, 
L. H. Miles, John Grandy, and Bruce Machen, their heirs, legal repre- 
sentatives, and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter upon lands 
and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real estate and other 
property needed for the location, construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of such bridge and its approaches as are possessed by railroad 
corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge 
purposes in the State in which such real estate or other property is 
situated, upon making just compensation therefor, to be ascertained and 
paid according to the laws of such State, and the proceedings therefor 
shall be the same as in the condemnation or expropriation of property 
for public purposes in such State. 

Sec. 3. The said C. N. Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. Miles, John 
Grandy, and Bruce Machen, their heirs, legal representatives, and as- 
signs, are hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over such 
bridge, and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until 
changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in the 
act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Illinois, the State of Iowa, any 
public agency or political subdivision of either of such States, within or 
adjoining which any part of such bridge is located, or any two or more of 
them jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, title, and 
interest in such bridge and its approaches, and any interest in real 
property necessary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation or expro- 
priation, in accordance with the laws of either of such States governing 
the acquisition of private property for public purposes by condemnation 
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or expropriation. If at any time after the expiration of 10 years after 
the completion of such bridge the same is acquired by condemnation or 
expropriation, the amount of damages or compensation to be allowed 
shall not include good will, going value, or prospective revenues or 
profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of con- 
structing such bridge and its approaches, less a reasonable deduction for 
actual depreciation in value; (2) the actual cost of acquiring such in- 
terests in real property; (3) actual financing and promotion costs, not 
to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of constructing the bridge 
and its approaches and acquiring such interests in real property, and 
(4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. 5. If such bridge shall be taken over or acquired by the States or 
public agencies or political subdivisions thereof, or by either of them as 
provided in section 4 of this act, and if tolls are thereafter charged for 
the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a 
fund sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, 
and operating the bridge and its approaches under economical manage- 
ment and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount 
paid therefor, including reasonable interest and financing cost, as soon 
a8 possible under reasonable charges, but within a period of not to exceed 
20 years from the date of acquiring the same. After a sinking fund 
sufficient for such amortization shall have been so provided, such bridge 
shall thereafter be maintained and operated free of tolls, or the rates 
of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to 
exceed the amount necessary for the proper maintenance, repair, and 
operation of the bridge and its approaches under economical management, 
An accurate record of the amount paid for acquiring the bridge and its 
approaches, the actual expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and 
operating the same, and of the daily tolls collected, shall be kept and 
shall be available for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 6. C. N. Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. Miles, John Grandy, and 
Bruce Machen, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, shall, 
within 90 days after the completion of such bridge, file with the Secre- 
tary of War and with the Highway Department of the States of Illinois 
and Iowa, a sworn itemized statement showing the actual original cost 
of constructing the bridge and its approaches, the actual cost of acquir- 
ing any interest in real property necessary therefor, and the actual 
financing and promotion costs. The Secretary of War may, and upon 
request of the highway department of either of such States shall, at 
any time within three years after the completion of such bridge, in- 
vestigate such costs and determine the accuracy and the reasonableness 
of the costs alleged in the statement of costs so filed, and shall make a 
finding of the actual and reasonable costs of constructing, financing, and 
promoting such bridge; for the purpose of such investigation the said 
C. N. Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. Miles, John Grandy, and Bruce 
Machen, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, shall make avail- 
able all of their records in connection with the construction, financing, 
and promotion thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War as to the 
reasonable costs of the construction, financing, and promotion of the 
bridge shall be conclusive for the purposes mentioned in section 4 of this 
act, subject only to review in a court of equity for fraud or gross 
mistake, 

Sec. T. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and priveleges conferred by this act is hereby granted to C. N. 
Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. Miles, John Grandy, and Bruce Machen, 
their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns; and any corporation to 
which or any person to whom such rights, powers, and privileges may be 
sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire the same by mortgage 
foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to exercise 
the same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon such corpo- 
ration or person. 

Sec. 8. All contracts made in connection with the construction of 
the bridge authorized by this act and which shall involve the expendi- 
ture of more than $5,000 shall be let by competitive bidding. Such 
contracts shall be advertised for a reasonable time in some newspaper 
of general circulation published in the States in which the bridge is 
located and in the vicinity thereof; sealed bids shall be required and the 
contracts shall be awarded to the lowest responsible bidder. Verified 
copies or abstracts of all bids received and of the bid or bids accepted 
shall be promptly furnished to the highway departments of the States 
in which such bridge is located. A failure to comply in good faith 
with the provisions of this section shall render null and void any con- 
tract made in violation thereof, and the Secretary of War may, after 
hearings, order the suspension of all work upon such bridge until the 
provisions of this section shall have been fully complied with. 

Sec. 9. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. This bill, along with other bills, 
was included in the omnibus bill which we passed the other 
day, was it not? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. What is the occasion, then, for 
passing them again? 
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Mr. DENISON. This was thought to be the fastest way to 
dispose of it. The Senate bill is now on the Speaker's table, 
and I think this is the best way to dispose of the matter. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 

The SPEAKER. By order of the House, the Clerk will call 

the Private Calendar, beginning with the star, 


CHARLES DAVIS 


The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H, R. 
1721) for the relief of Charles Davis. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Charles Davis, father of Charles L. Davis, 
late private first class, Battery E, Fifty-second Coast Artillery, United 
States Army, shall be regarded as the duly designated beneficiary and 
dependent of the late Charles L. Davis, under the act approved Decem- 
ber 17, 1919 (41 Stat. 367). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

PAUL WALLERSTEIN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1881) for the relief of Paul Wallerstein. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Paul Wallerstein, who was a member of Company D, Seventy-fifth Regl- 
ment, and Company K, Forty-sixth Regiment, New York Volunteer 
Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a member 
of the latter company and regiment on July 28, 1865: Provided, That 
no pension, bounty, pay, or other emolument shall accrue prior to the 
passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
CHARLES F. REILLY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1884) for the relief of Charles F. Reilly. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Charles F. Rellly, late of Company D, Ninth Regiment United States 
Infantry, and Army Service Detachment, West Point, N. Y., shall here- 
after be held to have been honorably discharged from service in the 
military forces of the United States on December 18, 1902, and July 27, 
1917, respectively: Provided, That no pension, bounty, pay, or other 
emolument shall accrue prior to the enactment of this act. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I note that there is a dis- 
crepancy in dates between that carried in the bill and the re- 
port, The report of The Adjutant General gives the date of dis- 
charge as July 25, 1917, whereas the date carried in the bill is 
July 27. I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as folows: 


Amendment by Mr. Srarrorp: In line 8, strike out the figures “27” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ 25." 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
MARTHA J. TONGUET 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1966) for the relief of Martha J. Tonguet. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers Larkin Tonguet, who was a member of Company F, Fiftieth 
Regiment Obio Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and con- 
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sidered to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
of the United States as a member of that organization on the 20th 
day of January, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

ARMSTRONG HUNTER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2129) for the relief of Armstrong Hunter. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Armstrong Hunter, late of Company A, Fourteenth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and cousidered to have been 
honorably discharged on June 19, 1865, from the military service of the 
United States as a private of said company and regiment: Provided, 
That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

E. O. M’GILLIS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2266) for the relief of E. O. McGillis. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HOOPER). 
tion to the consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged seldiers 
E. O. McGillis, late of the Seventh Battery, United States Field Artil- 
lery, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a member 
of that organization on the 16th day of May, 1901: Provided, That 
no back pay, bounty, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to December 10, 1928, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ARTHUR W. TAYLOR 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2312) for the relief of Arthur W. Taylor. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Arthur W. Taylor, who was a member of Battery K, Third Regiment 
United States Volunteer Artillery, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States as a private of that organization on the 16th day of 
August, 1899: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to haye accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


Is there objec- 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 6, strike out the word “ Regiment,” and after the word “ States” 
strike out the word “ Volunteer.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

LEO B, THOME 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2315) for the relief of Leo B. Thome. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Leo 
B. Thome, who served in Company G, Sixth Regiment United States 
Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a member 
of that organization on the 20th day of October, 1901: Provided, That 
no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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STEPHEN COLE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H, R. 
2330) for the relief of Stephen Cole, alias Steven Cole. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Stephen Cole, alias Steven Cole, who was a private in Company D, 
Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been honorably discharged from the military service of 
the United States as a private of said company and regiment on the 7th 
day of April, 1874: Provided, That no bounty, pension, pay, or allow- 
ance shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of this act, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


GEORGE 0. PRATT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (HL R. 
2470) for the relief of George O. Pratt. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
George O. Pratt, late of Company F, Second Regiment District of Colum- 
bia Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 
as a private of said company and regiment July 5, 1864: Provided, That 
no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have ac- 
crued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A mofion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


JOEL TOWNSEND 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H, R. 
2504) for the relief of Joel Townsend. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Joel 
Townsend, who was a member of Company K, Ninety-sixth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States as a private of that organization on the 20th day of 
November, 1864: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
WILLIAM PARISH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2505) for the relief of William Parish. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Wil- 
liam Parish, who was a member of Company L, Fourteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been discharged honorably from the military service of the United States 
as a member of that organization on the 12th day of February, 1903: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 9, strike out “12th” and insert “15th,” and on line 10, strike 
out “ February " and insert “ January.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

BASIL N. HENRY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2543) for the relief of Basil N. Henry. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged members of the 
military and naval forces of the United States and their dependents 
Basil N. Henry, late of Company A, Three hundred and forty-eighth 
Machine Gun Battalion, American Expeditionary Forces, World War, 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
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on the 17th day of February, 1919: Provided, That no pension, pay, 
or allowances shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of 
this act. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. This bill relates to a World War veteran. The phrase- 
ology of the proyiso is not pertinent to World War veterans. 
Accordingly I withdraw the pro forma amendment and offer to 
amend by striking out the word “pension” in line 10 and 
inserting, after the word “pay” in line 11, the word “ compen- 
sation.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Starrorp: Page 1, line 10, at the end of the line, 
strike out the word “ pension,” and after the word “ pay,” in line 11, 
insert the word “ compensation.” 


The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

CLYDE CALVIN RHODENBAUGH 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2591) for the relief of Clyde Calvin Rhodenbaugh. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Clyde 
Calvin Rhodenbaugh, who was a member of Troop C, Third Regiment 
United States Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and consid- 
ered to have been honorably discharged from the military service of 
the United States as a private of that organization on the 10th day of 
October, 1905: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ALICE SARRAZIN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2629) for the relief of Alice Sarrazin. 

There being. no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That Alice Sarrazin, mother of Jules A. Sarrazin, 
late of Company K, Sixth United States Infantry, Fort McPherson, Ga., 
shall be regarded as the duly designated beneficiary and dependent of 
the late Jules A. Sarrazin under the act approved December 17, 1919 
(41 Stats. 367). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

WILLIAM H. BALDWIN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2699) to authorize an appropriation to cover damages to an 
automobile of William H. Baldwin. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to get some information from some 
one who has knowledge of this bill. I have been requested to 
ask that some of these bills be passed over without prejudice. 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
object? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. No. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

REBECCA J. RIDER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2710) for the relief of Rebecca J. Rider. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Charles O. Rider, who was a member of Company C, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from the military service of the 


Is there objection to the pres- 


Does the gentleman desire to 
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United States as a private of that organization on the 30th day of June, 
1864: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

EDWARD TOMLINSON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2728) for the relief of Edward Tomlinson. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Olerk read 
the bill, as follows: 

Be it enaoted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Edward Tomlinson, who was a member of Company A, Twenty-seven 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and 
Thirty-fourth Company, United States Coast Artillery, shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been discharged honorably from the 
military service of the United States as a private of the latter organi- 
zation on the 4th day of February, 1901: Provided, That no bounty, 
back pay, pension, or ullowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will correct an error in the spelling of the word “ twenty- 
seventh” at the beginning of line 6. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

ANNA E, STRATTON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 2729) for the relief of Anna E. Stratton. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers Albert Stratton, who was a member of Company A, Sixty-fifth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
of the United States as a private of that organization on the 19th day 
of September, 1864: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The SPHAKER pro tempore. The Chair would like to call 
the attention of the author of the bill to the fact that the title 
of the bill reads, “ For the relief of Anna E. Stratton,’ whereas 
in line 5 appears the name of “Albert Stratton.” Can the 
author of the bill explain that? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I want to call 
attention to the fact that there are two names in the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the author of the bill, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Speaks], was in the Hall a few 
minutes ago. I suggest that the seeming incongruity is due to 
the fact that the soldier is dead and that the real purpose of 
the bill is to give a pensionable status to his widow and to 
eorrect the record of her husband so that she can get a pension. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I see that Anna E. Stratton is the widow 
of Albert Stratton. I think we ought to have an amendment to 
the title that would correct it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then you are going to relieve a dead per- 
son. The bill shows that the soldier is dead. This bill is for 
the relief of the widow. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Then the bill is all right as it is written. 

Mr. BACHMANN, It is for the widow. The soldier is dead. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. The bill is for the relief of 
the widow. You can correct it by amending it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill is in correct legislative form, in 
consonance with the facts of the case. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

CAPT, PHILIP A. SCHOLL 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2730) for the relief of Capt. Philip A. Scholl, Finance Depart- 
ment, United States Army. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. At the request of the author of the bill, 
Mr. Speaks, who was in the Chamber a few minutes ago, I 
am authorized to ask to have this bill passed over without 
prejudice. It is provided for in the omnibus bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 
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HOMER D, NEIMEISTER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2731) for the relief of Homer D. Neimeister. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Homer 
D. Neimeister, who was a member of Company G, Seventh Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been mustered in July 30, 1898, and honorably discharged from the 
military service of the United States as a member of that organization 
on the 6th day of November, 1898: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall be held to baye accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
JOHN STREVY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2801) for the relief of John Strevy, deceased. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any Jaws conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers John 
Strevy shall be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States as a private of Company 
F, Third Provisional Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, on the 26th day 
of October, 1865: Provided, That no pension, bounty, back pay, or allow- 
ance shall be held to bave accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


ARTHUR MOFFATT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
3004) for the relief of Arthur Moffatt, deceased. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Arthur Moffatt, who was a member of Company G, Sixth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 
as a member of that organization on the 7th day of September, 1862: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
WILLIAM A. HYNES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8028) for the relief of William A. Hynes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, their widows, and dependent relatives William A. Hynes, late 
of Company K, First Regiment Georgia Volunteer Infantry, shall be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a member of said organization on the 
19th day of September, A. D. 1898: Provided, That no back pay, pension, 
bounty, or other emolument shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
JOHN BURKET 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(EL R. 8125) for the relief of John Burket, 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? ; 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, some of the explanations of these bills are de- 
cidedly humorous. I stop the proceedings to just ask the mem- 
bers of the committee about this particular one. This fellow 
left his boat to do some shopping, and when he returned he 
found the boat had left him. The war was over, so he did not 
have to go back. Why do we have explanations like that 
coming before the House, made up of serious men, with regard 
to a bill of this kind? 

Mr. ARENTZ. This does not happen to be a bill I have con- 
sidered. I considered one-third of the Private Calendar, but 
this is not among the number I considered. However, I have 
this to say: Regardless of how this old Civil War veteran hap- 
pened to lose contact with his company, if he seryed 90 days 
and served that time well, it seems to me that, haying passed 
80 years of age, he is entitled to a little consideration by this 
House. That is the theory upon which I am working as far as 
the Civil War veterans are concerned. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Is the gentleman sure he 
served 90 days? 

Mr. ARENTZ. As I say, the bill is not mine, but I am 
working on that theory. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I have this bill. 
90 days. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I will say that I yield to no 
Member of the House in my allegiance to the Civil War veteran, 
and in seeing that justice is done him. However, some of 
these explanations are absolutely ludicrous. 

Mr. BACHMANN. This man was mustered into service 
March 6, 1865. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. When was he mustered out? 

Mr. BACHMANN. On June 21, 1865. So his service is more 
than 90 days. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Just beyond the three 
months’ limitation. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 
and is in need of help. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follozvs: 

Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers John 
Burket, who was a member of Company F, Seventy-seventh Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States as a private of that organization on or about the 21st 
day of June, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this 
act, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


He served more than 


He is now nearly 90 years of age 


Is there objection? 


JOHN G. CASSIDY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8225) for the relief of John G. Cassidy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wonder if we could have an explanation of 
this bill, as it appears to be the same as the other one. Some 
one ought to say something about this kind of a bill. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. This is a similar case to the one that 
the gentleman from West Virginia just explained. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. All right, Mr. Speaker; I 
shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers John 
G. Cassidy, who was a member of Company I, Vifty-third Regiment Tli- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, during the Civil War, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to bave been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a member of that organization on the 
11th day of August, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, 
or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


Is there objection? 
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A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

SYLVESTER 8, THOMPSON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8255) for the relief of Sylvester S. Thompson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors, and marines Sylvester S. Thompson, who was a member of 
Companies E and K, Twenty-sixth Regiment United States Infantry, 
and Company K, Twenty-seventh Regiment United States Infantry, shall 
hereafter he held and considered to have been honorably discharged from 
the military service of the United States as a private of Company K, 
Twenty-seventh United States Infantry, on the 30th day of November, 
1902: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

DAVID F. RICHARDS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3256) for the relief of David F. Richards, otherwise known as 
David Richards. 

The Olerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would_like to ask the author of this bill if he 
does not think, in line 5, the word “alias” ought to be stricken 
out and the words “ otherwise known as” inserted, so as to 
conform with other legislation that has been passed along the 
same line? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to say to the 
gentleman that if he thinks that is the best form, I have no 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers David 
F. Richards, alas David Richards, who was a member of Company K, 
Twenty-sixth Regiment United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a private of that organization on the 
30th day of November, 1902: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pen- 
sion, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of 
this act. 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 
ment. In line 5 strike out the word “alias” and insert “ other- 
wise known as.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. McCrtntic of Oklahoma: Page 1, line 5, strike out 
the word “alias” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ otherwise 
known as.” 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to conform with the amendment. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ROBERT J. BURTON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3282) to provide for appointing Robert J. Burton, a former 
field clerk, Quartermaster Corps, a warrant officer, United States 
Army. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I see by the report that Mr. Burton, for whose relief this 
bill was introduced, resigned from the field service in order to be 
reinstated in the civil service, and having served in the civil 
service, he now wants to be reinstated in the service which he 
left. It strikes me this is a little irregular, based on his own 
desires as shown by his former resignation, 


Is there objection? 
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Mrs. KAHN. I will say to the gentleman he did that in 
order to follow his superior officer, and to perform the duty that 
seemed to him to be the most patriotic and the finest. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I read the report on that, but it seems 
to me that this would be an undesirable precedent. A man 
leaves one branch of the service by resignation to be reinstated 
in another, and then when he can get more money on retirement 
by being put back into the former service, he asks for special 
legislation to undo what he has done himself, and under the 
circumstances I object, 

JAMES SCOTT 


The next. business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8322) for the relief of James Scott. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
eonsideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers James 
Scott, who was a member of Company G, Twelfth Regiment, United 
States Infantry, and Company G, Ninth Invalid Corps, shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the mili- 
tary service of the United States as a private of that organization on 
the 10th day of July, 1864: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pen- 
sion, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


WILLARD THOMPSON, DECEASED 


The next business on the private calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3355) for the relief of Willard Thompson, deceased. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
“ent consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection, 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Willard Thompson, deceased, who was a member of Company E, Fifty- 
third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to haye been discharged honorably from the military service 
of the United States as a private of that organization on the 11th day 
of August, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


LOUIS MARTIN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8858) for the relief of Louis Martin. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers Louis Martin, who was a member of Company B, Eleventh Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States as a private of that organization on the 3łst day of 
January, 1900: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The biil was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


FREDERICK SPARKS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8359) for the relief of Frederick Sparks. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this man only served 19 days. 

Mr. ARENTZ. He served 22 days. He was badly injured in 
the hip and was told to go home. He never got in contact 
with his company again on account of illness. It was not his 
fault. The soldier is now an old man and it seems to me he is 
entitled to what he is asking for here. 
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Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Is the gentleman willing to 
go before the House with the precedent that 19 or 22 days’ 
service is sufficient instead of the 90-day limit? 

Mr. ARENTZ. He was in the hospital after his 22-day 
service. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I think it is a bad precedent 
to set, and I object. 

MICHAEL MARLEY 

‘The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H, R, 
3360) for the relief of Michael Marley. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights and privileges upon honorably discharged soldiers, their widows, 
and dependent relatives, Michael Marley, late of Company D, Fifth 
Regiment United States Infantry, war with Spain, shall be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
of the United States as a member of the above organization on the 13th 
day of November, 1902: Provided, That no pay, pension, bounty, or 
other emoluments shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 10, after the word “no,” insert the word “ back,” and in 
line 11, strike out the word “emoluments” and insert in lien thereof 
“allowances,” so that the proviso will read: “That no back pay, pen- 
sion, bounty, or other allowances shall accrue prior to the passage of 
this act.” 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a state- 
ment, It is my conception that a man looking out for the calen- 
dar ought to be as careful about trying to pass a bill that he 
does not object to as he is about preventing a bill from passing 
that he does object to. Now, in case of the bill referred to by 
the gentleman from New York, H. R. 3359, for the relief of 
Frederick Sparks, that man served 22 days. He was five 
months in the hospital, and when he came out his regiment had 
been mustered out. 

Mr, O'CONNELL of New York. My reason for objecting to 
the bill was fundamental, as the law limits the service to 90 
days. 

Mr. ARENTZ. May I ask the gentleman if the soldier was 
in the hospital five months, was he not in the service of his 
country during that time? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Why not amend the law? 

Mr. ARENTZ. I say if the man was in the service 22 days 
and was in the hospital five months, he was in the service while 
he was in the hospital. 

Mr, O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, it is hard to 
resist the gentleman from Arizona, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to go back to Calendar No. 192. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The pending bill will first be 
disposed of. The question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 

FREDERICK SPARKS 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to return to Calendar No. 192, H. R. 3359, for the 
relief of Frederick Sparks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr, Speaker, reserying the 
right to object, I am glad my colleague has taken this action for 
the reason that there are a number of cases where the soldier was 
in the hospital, and in some cases when he got ont of the hospital 
the regiment had moved on and it was not possible for him 
to join. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I think in this case it is 
proper to return, and not to lodge an objection. Where they 
have had 19 or 20 days’ service and have then deserted, then to 
give them an honorable discharge at the time their regiment is 
being discharged, so as to extend that period from 19 or 20 
days to 90 days, and put them in a preferential position over 
men who actually served 60 or 80 days, would be entirely 
wrong, and the objection would probably lie to such a bill; but 
if the man is in a hospital because of disability incurred in 
line of service, then I think no objection should lie. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, the authori- 
ties here say that this man was confined to a hospital. The 
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report does not show any such fact. 
confined at home, 

Mr. ARENTZ. He was wounded. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report says that he was severely in- 
jured on his hip. Why, this past Christmas holidays I had a 
fall on the ice and saw stars. I was not disabled, but perhaps 
if I had been in the service trying to desert from the service, 
from my Government, it might have proved an excuse. When 
the gentleman says that this man was in a hospital he is not 
sticking to the record. He went home. I am not intending to 
object to this bill, but let us stick to the record. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. His commanding officer sent 
him home. 

Mr. ARENTZ. He went to the hospital, and the hospital 
happened to be home. It is just as much of a hospital as if he 
had been in a big institution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, the gentleman does not understand the 
English language if he says that a hospital and home are the 
same. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York to return to Calendar 
No. 192? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Frederick Sparks, who was a member of Company E, Forty-third Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States as a private: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, 
or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 

EDWARD J. BOYLE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8865) for the relief of Edward J. Boyle. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Bd- 
ward J. Boyle, who was a member of Company C, Third United States 
Engineers, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a private 
of that organization on the 5th day of December, 1905: Provided, That 
no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

PATRICK J. LANGAN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8366) for the relief of Patrick J, Langan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Patrick J. Langan, formerly of Company A, 
Seventeenth United States Regular Infantry, shall hereafter be held to 
have been honorably discharged from service in the military forces of 
the United States November 1, 1865. Patrick J. Langan shall be further 
eligible to enjoy~all rights, privileges, and benefits conferred upon en- 
listed men honorably discharged from such service: Provided, That no 
pay or aliowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of 
this act. 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I think the proviso in this 
bill should be amended in the usual way, and I offer the usual 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BACHMANN : Line 9, strike out the proviso 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ Provided, That no back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

JOHN MAGILL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3367) for the relief of John Magill. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers John 
Magill, who was a member of Company D, Thirteenth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a private of that organization on the 2d day of January, 1899: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be 
held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

REBECCA E. OLMSTED 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3428) for the relief of Rebecca E. Olmsted. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, this bill has an 
adverse report from the Secretary of War. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. CoLttrns] asked me to take his place to-day and 
request that some of these bills be passed over without prejudice. 
The question arises as to whether or not the passage of this bill 
will establish a bad precedent for the reason that the testimony 
showed conclusively that the soldier had an opportunity to name 
his mother as beneficiary, but instead drew a line through her 
name, thereby leaving the thought that possibly he did not de- 
sire to have his mother named as the beneficiary in this case. 

Mr. GREENWOOD, Does the record show that the man was 
married? Did he have a wife, or any other beneficiary? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I do not think he did. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Who is the beneficiary under 
this bill? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 
named, as I understand it. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma, Yes. 

Mrs. ROGERS. This bill passed the House at the last session 
of Congress. Under this bill the mother would be regarded as 
the duly designated beneficiary dependent of this soldier, 

The records of the War Department show on the “ statement 
of beneficiary ” required by the act quoted, that former Lieuten- 
ant Olmsted did not designate his mother as his beneficiary in 
case of his death. However, on the beneficiary card the follow- 
ing record shows in the handwriting of Lieutenant Olmsted: 


Full name of dependent, Mrs. R. EB. Olmsted. Relationship, mother. 
Full address, South Washington Street, Reading, Mass. 
Note: Filled in through error. I have no dependents. 


I think the error probably arose in this way. In the first 
part of the man’s statement, he names the full name of the 
dependent, Mrs. R. E. Olmsted. Later on he said, “I have no 
dependents.” I think he meant when he made that note that 
he had no wife and no children, because the mother was ob- 
viously a dependent at that time. He had always contributed 
toward her support. Following the death of this lieutenant, 
my husband, John Jacob Rogers, who was at that time Congress- 
man of the fifth Massachusetts district, made a very careful 
investigation of the dependency status of this ease, and it was 
proven to him without a doubt that Mrs. Olmsted was dependent 
upon her son, and she is now in extremely limited circumstances. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
fact that I have been requested to perform the service for some 
one else, will not the gentlewoman from Massachusetts be sat- 
isfied with my asking that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice? 

Mrs. ROGERS. The gentleman feels that he can not with- 
draw his objection? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice, to 
retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection, 


THOMAS CONLON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3445) for the relief of Thomas Conlon. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, the report does not show here who wants this record cor- 
rected. The soldier is dead, and I inquire of the committee the 
purpose of the bill. Is it for the benefit of a widow who wants 
to get a pensionable status? Who is asking to have this done? 
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There was no beneficiary 


Is there objection? 
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Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I notice a number of these bills 
do not state the reason for the correction of the military record. 
I imagine this is for some relative. This bill passed a former 
Congress, and nearly all the bills here that have passed a pre- 
vious Congress I have not objected to. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Does the gentleman know whether the 
Military Committee has had rehearings on this, or did it just 
file the same report as that which was made in the last session 
because it was passed at the last session? I have no objection 
to this bill. I think the soldier had an honorable military rec- 
ord. I suppose there is some reason for it. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Thomas Conlon, who was a member of Company L, First Regiment New 
York Volunteer Light Artillery, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States as a private of that organization on the 6th day of 
January, 1863: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN W. M’CULLOCH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3473) for the relief of John W. McCulloch. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers John 
W. McCulloch, who was a member of Troop F, Fourth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, war with Spain, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States as a private of that organization on the 16th day of 
May, 1899: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance 
shall be held to haye accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
ALVIN H. TINKER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3474) for the relief of Alvin H. Tinker. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Alvin H. Tinker, who was a member of Company D, Forty-fourth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been honorably discharged from the military service of 
the United States as a corporal of that organization on the 15th day 
of January, 1863: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

WALTER MALONE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3475) for the relief of Walter Malone. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Walter Malone, who was a member of Company B, Twentieth Regiment 
United States Infantry, 1899-1902, Spanish-American War, shall here- 
after be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 
military service of the United States as a private of that organization 
on the 14th day of January, 1902: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
ALFRED 0. HUESTIS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8476) for the relief of Alfred O. Huestis. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I want to make an inquiry 
here concerning this and a number of other bills. The title of 
the bill is “ For the relief of Alfred O. Huestis.” The purpose 
of the bill apparently is to correct the military record of Alfred 
O. Huestis. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
gentleman from West Virginia that he understands that is in 
the usual form. 

Mr. BACHMANN. 
the military record? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is to correct the military 
record, and that is to give him relief. 

Mr. BACHMANN. We ought to have some uniform system 
to follow, and put the purpose of the bill in the title. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill is in the customary form, to give 
the claimant a pensionable status. It seeks to correct his mili- 
tary record. It is in the customary form, I will say to my 
friend from West Virginia. There are quite a number of cases 
of desertion here. We have passed many bills virtually lifting 
the charge of desertion. This is to give this man certain rights 
and benefits. It is solely for his relief, and not to correct his 
military record. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will make this state- 
ment: In the more remote past it was the custom in bills of 
this kind to give various titles of this sort, “ For the relief of,” 
“To correct the military record of,” and so on; but it seems 
that in recent years the committee has worked out a standard 
title, “ For the relief of.” Inasmuch as there are a number of 
such bills of this kind, I will state to the gentleman from West 
Virginia that I have been so informed by the parliamentarian. 

Mr. BACHMANN. But I think we ought to have some uni- 
form system. 

There being no objection to the consideration of the bill, the 
Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Alfred O. Huestis, who was a member of Battery I, Sixth Regiment 
United States Artillery, and later transferred to the Hospital Corps, 
United States Army, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 
as a private of that organization on the 24th day of October, 1899: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


THOMAS HEARD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3555) for the relief of Thomas Heard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of this bill? 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, here is another instance where we have a case of 
desertion, and then the report winds up by saying, “The man 
was a very good soldier.” 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Thomas A. Heard, late of Company H, Third Regiment United States 
Volunteers, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been hon- 
orably discharged from the military service of the United States on 


Is it for the relief of a man or to correct 


-| January 18, 1899: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 


allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


MABEL L. BROWN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3556) for the relief of Mabel L. Brown. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Mabel L. Brown, mother of Walter L. Brown, 
late of Battery A, Bighteenth Regiment United States Field Artillery, 
shall be regarded as the duly designated beneficiary and dependent of the 
late Private Brown under the act approved December 17, 1919 (41 
Stat. 367). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
JOHN T. O'NEIL 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 


(H. R. 3564) for the relief of Jobn T. O'Neil. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of all laws conferring 
rights, privilges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers John T. 
O'Neil, late of Battery G, Fifth Regiment United States Artillery, 
Spanish-American War, shall be held to have been honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States on December 1, 1899: 
Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to 
have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


Is there objection to the present 


GEORGE PRESS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3692) for the relief of George Press. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
George Press, who was a member of Company B, Sixteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a private of that organization on the 24th day of March, 1899: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

BERT H. LIBBEY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8694) for the relief of Bert H. Libbey, alias Burt H. Libbey. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That In the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Bert 
H. Libbey, alias Burt H. Libbey, who was a member of Eighteenth 
Battery, Field Artillery, United States Army, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a private of that organization on the 
22d day of August, 1903: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, 
or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this 
act. 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer 
the amendment to this bill that I offered to the other bill, by 
striking out the word “alias” and inserting the words “ other- 
wise known as.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McCCLINTIC of Oklahoma: Page 1, line 5, 
strike out the word “ alias’ and insert the words “ otherwise known as.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


SAMUEL J. D. MARSHALL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8723) for the relief of Samuel J, D. Marshall. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, this bill involves $49,112.18. I think the House 
is entitled to some explanation of an item of that size from the 
committee. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Has the gentleman from New York read the 
statements of the different military officers? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I have a very succinct report 
before me, but I am not familiar with those statements, 
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Mr. ARENTZ. This bill passed both the House and Senate 
in the Sevyentieth Congress. It must have had merit then, and 
I believe it has merit now. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Why did it not become a law? 

Mr, ARENTZ. I do not know. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Was it vetoed by the President? 

Mr. ARENTZ. As I have stated before, I will not object to 
a bill that has been passed by a previous Congress. If other 
gentlemen wish to object they can do so, but I do not intend to 
do so. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Can the gentleman tell us 
why a bill, which passed the House in a previous Congress, has 
never become a law? 

Mr. ARENTZ. I imagine it received a pocket veto. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I think this bill should go 
over without prejudice, until we can have an explanation of the 
bill by some member of the Military Affairs Committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman withhold that request 
for a minute? p 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I will withhold it for the purpose of 
allowing the gentleman to make a statement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I happen to have been consigned to the 
Military Affairs Committee against my wish, and I am trying 
to perform my duties as a member of that committee, except 
as to some of these bills which have been voted out en bloc. As 
I said on a former occasion, I did my best to have a reexami- 
nation of these many bills involving charges of desertion, as it 
had been stated rather authoritatively that if we sent all of 
these bills over to the Senate they would meet the same fate 
they met in the last Congress, as the Senate was not willing 
to accept all of them. 

Now, getting back to this bill, I have read the report and 
examined this very carefully, because it did not inyolve the 
question of desertion. 

I came to the conclusion, as shown by the report of the Acting 
Secretary of War, that there could be no charge of collusion 
or fraud with regard to the discrepancies in his accounts; that 
the shortage was due entirely to the confusion arising out of 
the handling of millions and millions of dollars during the 
pressing period of the World War. 

I may say to the gentleman I read the entire report and came 
to the conclusion the bill was worthy of passage. I have some 


interlineations here, and I could take more time to explain the 
situation, but the conclusion I arrived at was that the depart- 
ment found there was no guilt of fraud or collusion in the 
shortage in his accounts. 


Mr. GREENWOOD. I will agree that the burden was heavy 
upon this man and that there is some merit in the bill, but until 
somebody from the Committee on Military Affairs is here on the 
floor on these occasions to explain the merits of a particular 
bill, especially one inyolving as much as $40,000 or $50,000, I 
intend to object and ask that such bills go over until they do 
come here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am here as a member of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and I am trying to explain the bill. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srarrorp] is a member of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. But the gentleman said he was not 
here for that purpose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As far as bills involving charges of deser- 
tion are concerned, no; but as far as these other bills reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs are concerned, involving 
readjustment in the accounts of officers or advancement in the 
status of officers, I have given those my earnest consideration. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I am going to ask that the bill go over 
without prejudice on account of the amount involved. ‘There 
are other similar bills here and I want an explanation from the 
committee as to their policy in connection with matters of this 
kind involving such large amounts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 


RALPH H. LASHER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
730) for the relief of Ralph H. Lasher, whose name appears in 
the Army records as Ralph C. Lasher. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers and 
dependents Ralph H. Lasher, whose name appears in the Army records 
as Ralph C. Lasher, who was a member of Company C, Second Regi- 
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ment United States Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been honorably discharged from the military service of 
the United States as a member of that organization on the 25th day 
of September, 1898: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, 
or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of 
this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsder was laid on the table. 


JAMES W. SMITH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8769) for the relief of James W. Smith. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etoc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers James 
W. Smith, who was a member of Company D, Second Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Infantry, Spanish-American War, sball hereafter be 
held and considered to have been honorally dicharged from the military 
service of the United States as a private of that organization on the 
13th day of December, 1898: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pen- 
sion, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


THOMAS M. RICHARDSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3772) for the relief of Thomas M. Richardson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. - Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Thomas M. Richardson, who was a member of Company E, Second Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
Service of the United States as a private of that organization on the 
Ist day of May, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, 
or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
JAMES M. PIERCE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3816) for the relief of James M. Pierce, 

The clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers James 
M. Pierce, who was a member of Troop B, Third Regiment United 
States Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been hon- 
orably discharged from the military service of the United States as a 
member of that organization on the 28th day of May, 1866: Provided, 
That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 
WILLIAM W. WOODRUFF 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8932) for the relief of William W. Woodruff. 

The clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Wil- 
Ham W. Woodruff shall be held and considered ta have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a private 
of Company C, Fifty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, on the 
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22d day of July, 1865: Provided, That no pension, bounty, back pay, or 
allowance shall be held to have acerued prior to the passage of this act, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


GEORGE PETTIT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3940) for the relief of George Pettit. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
George Pettit, who was a member of Company C, Fourth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Civil War, shall hereafter be held and consid- 
ered to have been honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States as a private of that organization on the 30th day of 
June, 1864: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance 
shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
WARREN V. HOWARD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4299) for the relief of the widow of Warren V. Howard. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Warren V. Howard shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
mustered in as a private in Company E, Second Regiment Massachusetts 
Volunteer Infantry, on the 25th day of May, 1861, and to have been 
honorably discharged on the Ist day of June, 1865: Provided, That no 
bounty, pay, or allowances shall be held as accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out the proviso and insert the following: “ Pro- 
vided That no bounty, pay, or allowances shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
LOUIS VAUTHIER AND FRANCIS DOHS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4643) for the relief of Louis Vauthier and Francis Dohs. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. Reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask some member of the committee a question. 
Here is a bill that authorizes the Secretary of War to appoint 
two men as instructors at the Military Academy and immedi- 
ately after place them on the retired list as warrant officers. 
Has any report been received from the War Department? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I think this bill ought to go over without 
prejudice until some member of the Military Affairs Committee 
can explain it. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
and therefore I object. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I ask unanimous consent that the bill go 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tion. 


I agree with the gentleman, 


That is tantamount to an objec- 


JOSEPH BRATTEN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4876) for the relief of Joseph Bratten. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Joseph 
Bratten, who was a member of Company F, Sixth Regiment United 
States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as a 
private of that organization on the 26th day of April, 1899: Provided, 
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That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be beld to bave 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
WILLIAM PERKINS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5006) for the relief of William Perkins. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Wil- 
liam Perkins, who was a member of Company A, Hatch's independent 
battalion, Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
of the United States as a member of that organization on the 26th 
day of September, 1863: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, 
or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this 
act. F 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

DANIEL HICKEY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5460) for the relief of Daniel Hickey. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Daniel 
Hickey, who was a member of Battery E, Third Regiment United States 
Field Artillery, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 
as a member of that organization on the 31st day of January, 1899: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

T. J. HILLMAN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5524) for the relief of T. J. Hillman. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
T. J. Hillman, who was a member of Company C, Third Regiment United 
States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a private of that organization on the 23d day of December, 1898: Pro- 
vided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to 
have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


EPHRIAM E. PAGE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5871) for the relief of the widow of Ephriam E. Page. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon widows of honorably discharged 
soldiers, Ephriam E. Page, who was a private in Company K, One bun- 
dredth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
of the United States as a private of said company and regiment on the 
12th day of June, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, pay, or allowance 
shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the usual amend- 
ment about the proviso. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BACHMANN: Page 1, line 10, strike out the 
proviso and insert in Heu thereof the following: “ Provided, That no 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act.” 
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The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


HENRY E. WILLIAMS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5956) for the relief of Henry E. Williams. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, here is another 
bill that I would like to get some information about from the 
committee. The War Department recommends against this bill 
and shows that while the soldier was carried on the rolls as a 
second lieutenant he was never mustered into the military 
service of the United States as a second lieutenant, because the 
regiment did not have sufficient men to entitle the regiment to 
an officer of that grade. The War Department specifically rec- 
ommends against favorable action on this bill. Can any member 
of the Committee on Military Affairs enlighten us? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Merrirr], who introduced the bill, can tell you all about it. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, the objection of the War 
Department is purely technical, This man enlisted in 1862 
and seryed with a fine record all during the war. He acted 
as first sergeant, and in 1864 received, as was customary in 
those days, a commission from the Governor of Connecticut as 
second lieutenant in Company ©, Seventeenth Connecticut In- 
fantry Volunteers. Afterwards, a year later, he received a 
commission as first lieutenant. By general orders in the field, 
from headquarters of the regiment, it was announced that 
Sergeant Williams having received a commission as second 
lieutenant would be respected and obeyed accordingly. 

Mr, O'CONNELL of New York. He never claimed to be first 
lieutenant. It is second. 

Mr. MERRITT. His appointment was as a second lieutenant 
and afterwards as a first lieutenant. All this bill does is to 
give him the record of second lieutenant. Meanwhile the com- 
pany had been so depleted that under the regulations there were 
not enough men to entitle it to that commissioned officer, He 
had served a considerable time as a commissioned officer, and 
was so recognized. When the war ended, he was mustered out. 
All he wants is not money relief of any sort, but his record cor- 
rected in this respect. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
come after? 

Mr. MERRITT. Oh, no. All he wants is to be put on the 
commissioned roll so that when he dies he can be buried in 
Arlington, which I think is a proper ambition, which in fairness 
should be gratified, 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Have we the assurance of 
the gentleman that that is the only purpose of correcting his 
record? 

Mr. MERRITT. That is all. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice, to retain 
its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 


OLIVER ELLISON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6090) for the relief of Oliver Ellison. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


NELSON KING 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6858) for the relief of Nelson King. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Nelson 
King, who was a member of Company A, Fifth Regiment Vermont Volun- 
teer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been hon- 
orably discharged from the military service of the United States as a 
private of that organization on the 138th day of September, 1864: Pro- 
vided, That no bounty; back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to 
have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 
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I suppose the money will 


Is there objection? 


1930 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
WILLIAM H. MURPHY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6469) for the relief of William H. Murphy. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of the pension laws 
William H. Murphy, late of Company K, First Regiment West Virginia 
Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States on 
July 8, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance 
shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
WILLIAM MULLINS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
6477) for the relief of William Mullins. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
William Mullins, who served in Company I, Eleventh Regiment, and 
Company G, Ninth Regiment, Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, shall be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a private of Company G, Ninth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, on September 1, 1865: Provided, That no 
pay, bounty, or allowances shall be held as accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BACHMANN: Line 10, page 1, strike out the 
proviso and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“ Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be 
held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, while we are on this amend- 


ment to these provisos, having in mind that we have been 
making the same amendment a half dozen times here this 
afternoon, it seems to me that the Committee on Military 
Affairs should, before these bills are reported out by that com- 


mittee, check these provisos and correct them. Members have 
enough to do in going over these bills without going back and 
checking up the provisos which should be the same on every 
bill. ‘Fhe members of the Committee on Military Affairs or 
some member of that committee ought to do this. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think the position of the 
gentleman from West Virginia is well taken, but he will appre- 
ciate, as I have stated heretofore, this being the third occasion on 
which I iterated the same thought, that all of the bills that had 
passed the House in the last Congress involving desertion charges 
for correction of military records were voted out en bloc, with- 
out any additional consideration being given to them by any sub- 
committee of the present Committee on Military Affairs. We 
are now reporting out some additional bills which are receiving 
much more thorough consideration. I may say for the infor- 
mation of the gentleman and also for the information of the 
House that I believe the present policy of the Committee on 
Military Affairs will not be nearly so liberal in the correction 
of these records, and that the bills will be scrutinized carefully, 
not only as to phraseology, as suggested by the gentleman from 
West Virginia, but also in respect to the merits of the bill. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
his enlightenment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to; and the bill, as amended, was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


The question is on agreeing to 


DAVID E. GOODWIN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6478) for the relief of David E. Goodwin. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers David 
E. Goodwin, who was in Company L, Eleventh Regiment United States 
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Infantry, shall be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States as a private of 
said company and regiment on Noyember 26, 1900: Provided, That no 
bounty, pay, or allowance shall be held as accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BACHMANN: On page 1, line 9, strike out 
the proviso and insert in lieu thereof, “ Provided, That no bounty, back 
pay, pension, or allowance shall be held as accrued prior to the passage 
of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended .was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last yote was laid on the table. 
KENNEDY F. FOSTER 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
6479) for the relief of Kennedy F. Foster. 


There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of all laws conferring 
rights, benefits, and privileges upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Kennedy F., Foster shall be held and considered as having been honor- 
ably discharged from the military service of the United States on Novem- 
ber 10, 1864, as a member of Company K, Thirteenth Regiment Tennes- 
see Volunteer Cavalry: Provided, That no bounty, pay, or allowance 
shall be held as having accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BacHMANN: Page 1, line 9, strike out the 
proviso and insert “ Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table, 


VIRGIL W. ROBERTS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6480) for the relief of Virgil W. Roberts. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of all laws conferring 
rights, benefits, and privileges upon honorably discharged soldiers Virgil 
W. Roberts shall be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from Conrpany A, Second Regiment Georgia Volunteer Infantry, 
on June 23, 1898: Provided, That no back pay, bounty, or pension shall 
be held as accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BACHMANN: Page 1, line 8, strike out the 
proviso and insert in lieu thereof: “Provided, That no bounty, back 
pay, pension, or allowance shall be held as accrued prior to the passage 
of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table, 


FRANCIS J. MOORD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
6544) for the relief of Francis J. Moore. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Fran- 
cis J. Moore, who was a member of Company G, Second Regiment 
United States Veteran Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
of the United States as a private of that organization on the 2d day 
of March, 1866: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ances shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table, 
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JOSEPH W. JONES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6698) for the relief of Joseph W. Jones. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of the pension laws, 
or of any laws conferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably 
discharged soldiers, Joseph W. Jones, who was a private in Troop K, 
First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a private of that organization on the 
16th day of August, 1864: Provided, That no back pay, pension, or 
bounty shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Nevada. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, ARENTZ: Page 1, line 10, strike out the 
proviso and insert in lieu thereof: “Provided, That no bounty, back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of 
this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

SAMUEL SLIS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7065) for the relief of Samuel Slis. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Samuel 
Slis, who was a private in Company G, Thirtieth Regiment United 
States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 
as a private of said organization on March 2, 1904: Provided, That 
no bounty, pension, pay, or allowance shall accrue prior to passage of 
this act. 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Page 1, line 9, 
after the word “bounty,” insert the words “ back pay.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill, as atrended, was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

EDWARD LOOBY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7176) for the relief of Edward Looby. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers Edward Looby, who was a member of Battery B, Second Regi- 
ment United States Artillery, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from the military seryice of the United 
States as a private of that organization on the 28th day of August, 
1864: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


JEREMIAH F. MAHONBY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7302) for the relief of Jeremiah F. Mahoney. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Jeremiah F. Mahoney, who was a member of Company K, First Regiment 


Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
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Montana Volunteer Infantry, Spanish-American War, shall hereafter 
he held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 
military service of the United States as a member of that organization 
on the 17th day of October, 1899: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 

ERNEST O. SILVERS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7321) for the relief of Hrnest ©. Silvers, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
and their dependents Ernest C. Silvers, who was a member of Company 
L, Twentieth Regiment United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a private of that organization on the 
13th day of March, 1900: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, 
or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

ALLEN NICHOLS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7333) for the relief of Allen Nichols. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Allen Nichols, who was a member of Company L, Second Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and consid- 
ered to bave been honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States as a member of that organization on the 10th day of 
April, 1899: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance 
shall be held fo bave accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. ; 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 
JAMES ALBERT COUCH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
293) for the relief of James Albert Couch, alias Albert Couch, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
Tights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
James Albert Couch, alias Albert Couch, who was a member of Com- 
pany E, Forty-fourth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged honorably from 
the militory service of the United States as a private of that organiza- 
tion on the 18th day of February, 1901: Provided, That no bounty, 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 8, strike out the word “militory” and ingert in lieu thereof 
the word “ military.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the bill by 
striking out the word “alias,” in line 5, and substitute therefor 
the words “ otherwise known as.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BRIGGS: 
“alias ” 


The amendment was agreed to. 


from Texas 


In line 5, strike out the word 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “* otherwise known as.” 


1930 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I also move to amend the title. 
In this connection I would like to ask where the authority ex- 
ists for amendments to be made in bils introduced by Members 
by substituting language of this character, for the relief of any- 
one “ otherwise known as” and substituting the word “alias”? 
That has occurred two or three times with reference to measures 
introduced by me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that is a mat- 
ter of phraseology, and the authority for it probably rests with 
the committee and members of the committee making the report. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It was not the committee at all. It was when 
the bill was printed. I would like to know the authority for 
making that change in the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is hardly able to 
answer the gentleman’s question as to where the authority rests 
in the matter. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I have never known of any authority for it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Of course there is no authority 
for a change of that character, 

Mr. BRIGGS. The word “alias” has a rather common 
meaning and applies to many accused of crime, so that a good 
many do not desire that association; but the words “ otherwise 
known as” have an entirely different significance. In establish- 
ing the identity of the soldier’s service in two wars, this case 
merely presents the enlistment of a boy under his last two 
names, instead of using his first name, in the Spanish-American 
War, and the use of his full name in his enlistment in the 
World War. y 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
gentleman from Texas that a bill is supposed to be printed in 
the language given to it by the Member who introduces the bill. 
If those changes are made, they are of course unauthorized 
changes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
when he introduced this bill it carried the language “ otherwise 
known as” in lieu of “alias”? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Indeed it did. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, the Committee on Military 
Affairs did not make the change. Here we have before us a 
ea as it came to the committee from the Government Printing 

ce. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I understand that. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. There is certainly a shade of distinction 
or meaning between the word “ alias” and the words “ otherwise 
known as.” If this change has been made without authority 
we ought to know where it was made. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am directing my inquiry not as to the 
difference in meaning but as to the source of the unauthorized 
change of the phraseology in a bill introduced by a Member of 
the House. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It apparently occurred in the Printing Office. 
It did not occur in the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the title will 
be amended. 

There was no objection. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 

EDWARD A. BURKETT 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the- bill 
(H. R. 487) for the relief of Edward A. Burkett. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill may be passed over without prejudice, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

will report the next bill. 
JAMES EARL BRIGGMAN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
504) for the relief of James Earl Briggman. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, James 
Earl Briggman, who served as a member of Company A, Thirteenth 
Regiment Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered 


Objection is heard. The Clerk 
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to have been honorably discharged from said service on the 10th day 
of April, 1915; Provided, That no back pay, pension, bounty, or other 
emolument shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 
In line 6, strike out the words “ Regiment Volunteer.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nevada 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Anenrz: In line 9, strike out the proviso 
and insert: “Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance 
shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
PATRICK P, RILEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
506) for the relief of Patrick P. Riley. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Pat- 
rick P. Riley, who served as a member of Company D, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from said service on the : Provided, That 
no back pay, pension, bounty, or other emolument shall accrue prior to 
the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 
In line 8, after the word “ the,” insert “11th day of July, 1883.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GREENWOOD: On page 1, in line 8, strike 
out the proviso and insert in lieu thereof: “Provided, That no bounty, 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
SYLVESTER DE FOREST 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
546) to correct the military record of Sylvester DeForest, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I intend to offer an amendment so that the usual 
proviso with reference to pension, bounty, or back pay will be 
incorporated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman can offer that 
amendment after the reading of the bill. 

Mr, O'CONNELL of New York. We are doing that right 
along, I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension and 
homestead laws and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, or any branch thereof, Sylvester DeForest shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States as a private of Com- 
pany E, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, on the Ist day 
of May, 1865: Provided, That no pension, pay, or bounty shall acerue 
prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
ment: 

In line 1, page 2, strike out the word “or,” and before the 
word “pay,” after the word “pension,” insert the word " back,” 
and after the word “ bounty” insert the words “ or allowance.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Page 2, line 1, 
strike out the word “or” and before the word “ pay,” after the word 
“pension,” insert the word “back,” and after the word “ bounty,” 
insert the words “ or allowance.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
The title was amended. 
CHARLES B. HOLMES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 547) to correct the military record of Charles B. 
Holmes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any Jaws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers Charles B, Holmes, who was a member of Company B, One 
hundred and forty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been mustered in June 9, 
1864, and honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States as a private of that organization on the 23d day of 
September, 1864: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 

FRANK Z. PIRKEY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
553) for the relief of First Lieut. Frank Z. Pirkey. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 


GEORGE CALDWELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H, R. 
656) for the relief of George Caldwell, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 


JORDAN KIDWELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
759) to correct the military record of Jordan Kidwell. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers Jordon Kidwell, who was a member of Company G, Fifty-fourth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
of the United States as a private of that organization on the ist day 
of April, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 

The title was amended. 


PETER GUILDAY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
787) for the relief of Peter Guilday. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, eto, That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers Peter Guilday (name borne on the rolls as Peter Gillday and 
also as Peter Gilday), of Company F, Fifth Regiment United States 
Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honor- 
ably discharged from the military service of the United States as a 
member of said organization: Provided, That no pension or pay shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 10, after the word “ organization,” insert “on the lith day of 
February, 1901: Provided,” and after the word “ Provided,” strike out 
all the language and insert “That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed, 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 
MALCOLM ALLEN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
795) to correct the military record of Malcolm Allen. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in’ the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Malcolm Allen, who was a member of Company B, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a private of that organization on the 12th day of June, 1899: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be 
held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 

LEROY WILBUR ABBOTT 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1052) to provide for hospitalization for Leroy Wilbur Abbott. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of section 202, para- 
graph 10, of the World War veterans’ act approved July 2, 1926, 
relating to hospitalization, Leroy Wilbur Abbott, late of Troop A, First 
United States Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been discharged honorably from the military service of the United States 
as a member of said organization on October 5, 1917. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 9, after the figures “ 1917,” insert “ Provided, That no bounty, 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
JACOB SCOTT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1053) for the relief of Jacob Scott. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws, 
Jacob Scott, who was a private of Company B, Fourth Regiment Mis- 
souri State Militia Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a member of said company and regiment on the Sth day of 
March, 1863, and as a member of Company M, Second Regiment Arkan- 
sas Volunteer Cavalry, on the 15th day of December, 1864: Provided, 
That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 11, after the word “ pension,” insert “ back pay, bounty, 
or allowance.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer a substitute for the 
committee amendment. After the word “ pension,” in line 11, 
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insert “no back pay, bounty, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The substitute was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended by the substitute was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


LEWIS W. CRAIN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1054) for the relief of Lewis W. Crain. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 
Is there objection? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws, 
Lewis W. Crain, late of Company L, Second Regiment Kentucky Volun- 
teer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been hon- 
orably discharged from the military service of the United States as a 
member of said organization on the 12th day of February, 1865. 


With the following committee amendment: 


At the end of the bill insert: “ Provided, That no bounty, back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


THOMAS SPURRIER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1163) to correct the military record of Thomas Spurrier. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension and 
homestead laws and the laws governing the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers, or any branch thereof, Thomas Spurrier shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States as a private of Troop 
D, Tenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, on the Ist day of 
October, 1864: Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the 
passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 1, after the word “pension,” insert the words “ back 
pay, bounty, or allowance,” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following substi- 
tute. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD : Page 2, line 2, strike out the 
word “accrue” and insert in lieu thereof “shall be held to have 
accrued.” 


The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


JOHN W. SIPLE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1164) to correct the military record of John W. Siple. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension and 
homestead laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, or any branch thereof, John W. Siple shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a private of Company I, Seventy-seventh 
Regiment of Fourth Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, on February 27, 1863: 
Provided, That no pension, pay, or bounty shall accrue prior to the 
passage of this act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD: Page 2, line 1, strike out all 
after the word “ Provided” and insert “That no bounty, back pay, 
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pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to read “A bill for the relief of John 
W. Siple.” 

JOHN H. LAWLER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
465) for the relief of John H. Lawler. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will report the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, 
and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, John H. Lawler, who 
was a member of the Hospital Corps, United States Army, shall here- 
after be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from 
the nrilitary service of the United States as a member of that organiza- 
tion on the 26th day of March, 1899: Provided, That no bounty, back 
pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
passage of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

JAMES D. POTEET 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
670) for the relief of James D. Poteet. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of the pension laws 
James D. Poteet, who served as a private in Company F, Fifth Regi- 
ment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted Infantry, from November 25, 1864, 
to May 1, 1865, shall hereafter be held to have been honorably dis- 
ebarged from the military forces of the United States on May 1, 1865; 
but no pay, bounty, pension, or other emolument shall accrue prior to 
the enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 8, after “ 1865,” strike out the semicolon and the word “but,” 
and after the word “ Provided” insert “ That.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ROWBOTTOM : Page 1, line 8, strike out 
the proviso and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ Provided, That 
no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


JAMES ©. SIMMONS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R 
1309) for the relief of James C. Simmons, alias James ©, 
Whitlock. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to get some information about this bill. With the rest of my 
colleagues I have been inclined to follow the committee on its 
recommendations, but here is an instance where our colleague 
[Mr. FrencH] wrote a letter to the War Department to get 
information about this case. He went to the Adjutant General, 
from whom he ought to get the information, and I want to read 
the last two paragraphs of the Adjutant’s General’s reports on 
this case: 


However, if Mr. Simmons can submit satisfactory evidence showing 
that he was taken prisoner by bushwhackers, as stated by him, and 
was prevented from returning to his command by reason of being held 
prisoner by them, or by reason of sickness, his case will receiye prompt 
consideration with a view to removing the charge of desertion as hay- 
ing been erroneously made. This testimony should include that of com- 
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rades and other reliable persons having knowledge of the facts in the 
case. 

It is deemed proper to state that in view of the statement of Mr. 
Simmons in a letter to the War Department dated February 27, 1913, 
that the officers of his company are all dead, and that the men who 
captured him are dead, it is thought improbable that he can now furnish 
testimony sufficient to warrant the removal of the charge of desertion. 


Here are two paragraphs with opposite meanings. In a case 
like this we necessarily have to follow the committee, but I 
ask the gentleman from Nevada what he thinks of that 
report? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I do not think much of the 
report; but this man served from the 17th of January until 
June 10, and regardless of what happened to him after that it 
seems to me that he is entitled to the same consideration that 
we have been giving the other Civil War veterans. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I am not questioning the 
justice of the case, but I do say that when we go to the War 
Department for information concerning these matters that that 
is not the kind of a report that we ought to receive. 

Mr. ARENTZ. It is not much of a report. 

Mr, O'CONNELL of New York. It is not. 1 have no objection. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 


ject, I think some member of the Committee on Military Affairs 
ought to be here this afternoon to answer such things. 

I think some member of the Committee on 
I see the gentleman from 


Mr. ARENTZ. 
Military Affairs ought to be here. 
Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, the acting chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs [Mr. RaNstey] has been here all afternoon, 
as has been Mr. Reece and Mr. WAINWRIGHT, and a number of 
other members of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers, or any branch thereof, James C. Simmons, alias James C. Whit- 
lock, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States as a private of 
Company K, Thirty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry: Pro- 
vided, That no back pay, bounty, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 9, after the word “Infantry,” insert “on the 20th day of 
June, 1865.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


LUCIUS K. OSTERHOUT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1343) for the relief of Lucius K. Osterhout. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Lucius 
K. Osterhout, who was a member of Company A, First Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to bave 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 
as a member of that organization: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Line 9, after the word “ organization,” Insert “on June 24, 1865." 


The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

FRANK FOWLER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1487) to correct the military record of Frank Fowler. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the biil, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Frank Fowler, who was a private in Company B, Sixth Regiment Illi- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to bave 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 
as a private of said company and regiment November 10, 1902: Pro- 
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vided, That no bounty, pension, pay, or allowance shall be held as 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Lines 5 and 6, strike out “ B, Sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer” and 
insert “ L, Twenty-second United States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, ARENTZ: Page 1, line 10, after the word 
“Provided,” strike out “That no bounty, pension, pay, or allowance 
shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of this act" and insert: 
“That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
acerued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ANTHONY SCHARTZENBERGER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1575) for the relief of Anthony Schartzenberger. 

No objection being made to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Anthony Schartzenberger shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States as a private of Company E, Fifth Regiment Maryland 
Volunteer Infantry, July 17, 1865: Provided, That no pension shall 
accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


After the word “pension” in line 8, insert the words “ back pay, 
bounty, or allowance.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer as a substitute for 
the committee amendment the stereotyped proviso. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Srarrorp: Page 1, line 7, strike out 
the proviso and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ That no bounty, 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior 
to the passage of this act.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The substitute was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment as amended by the substitute. 

The committee anrendment as amended by the substitute was 
agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A moticn to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


NORMAN DOMBRIS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1610) for the relief of Norman Dombris. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Nor- 
man Dombris, late of the Medical Corps, Twenty-fourth Aero Squadron, 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States as a private on the 
17th day of September, 1918: Provided, That no pay, allowances, or 
benefits shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


With a committee amendment as foilows: 


Page 1, line 9, after the word “ Provided,” strike out “That no pay, 
allowances, or benefits shall be held as accrued prior to the passage 
of this act,” and insert in lieu thereof “That no back pay, pension, 
bounty, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as anrended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table, 

JOSEPH HINES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1612) for the relief of Joseph Hines. 
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There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Joseph Hines, who was a member of Company E, Tenth Veteran Re- 
serve Corps, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honor- 
ably discharged from the military service of the United States as a 
member of that organization on the 23d day of March, 1864: Provided, 
That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The title was amended so as to read “A bill for the relief of 
Angenora Hines.” 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

CHARLES EBIN CAMPBELL, ALIAS EBIN CAMPBELL 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1614) to correct the military record of Charles Ebin Campbell, 
alias Ebin Campbell, 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Charles Ebin Campbell, alias Ebin Campbell, who was a member of 
Company P, Seventy-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and who was transferred while absent as a prisoner of war to Company 
D, Seventy-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States as a private of the latter 
organization on August 24, 1864, the date on which said organization 
demobilized; that said Campbell, who later was a member of Company 
I, One hundred and second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States as a private of 
that organization on September 20, 1864; also that said Campbell, who 
still later was a member of Company B, Twenty-fifth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Cavalry, shall be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a private of that organization on June 27, 1865, the date on which said 
organization demobilized. 


With a committee amendment, to amend the title so as to 
read: “A bill for the relief of Charles Ebin Campbell, alias 
Ebin Campbell.” 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment on line 
14, page 2: Add the ordinary proyiso as to pay and allowances. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Nevada. 

The Clerk read ag follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ARENTZ: Line 14, page 2, insert the fol- 
lowing proviso: “Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out on page 
2, line 2, after the date “ 1864,” the words “the date on which 
said organization demobilized.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD: Page 2, line 2, after “ 1864,” 
strike out the words “ the date on which said organization demobilized.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And I move to amend on lines 13 and 14, 
after the date “1865,” strike out the words “ the date on which 
said organization demobilized.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment of the title. 

The title was amended. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 


Mr, Speaker, I move further 
to amend the title so as to conform to the titles of similar bills. 
The SPEAKER. That is an amendment affecting the title? 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCurntic of Oklahoma to the title: 
After the word “Campbell,” strike out the word “alias” and insert 
the words “ otherwise known as.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the title as amended. 
The amendment to the title as amended was agreed to. 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table, 


WILLIAM ESTES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1722) to correct the military record of William Estes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object to this bill because of the statement of the fomer 
Adjutant General that the records of his office do not show that 
this man was ever mustered into the military service of the 
United States. I would like to have a»member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs or the author of the bill, if he can, 
explain the circumstances, 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the records of the Mis- 
souri company show that this man was mustered in, and a bill 
was introduced in the Missouri Legislature at one time to cor- 
rect this record, but the War Department has no record here 
showing the original enlistment of this man. So we must go 
back to the State records. In other words, the War Department 
has never gone to the expense of having all those records trans- 
ferred here. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will my friend tell me 
whether this was a guard proposition or whether it was service 
in the Army of the United States? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. It was a State militia originally, and 
then they were mustered into the service of the United States on 
July 27, 1864. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I see that in the statement, 
but nevertheless the statement of The Adjutant General is that 
their records do not show that this man was ever mustered 
into the service, and their records are usually pretty accurate. 
I think it is going far afield to correct the military record of 
a man who evidently did not see any service at all. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. If the gentleman will yield, on the Pen- 
sion Committee I have become somewhat familiar with the 
fact that there are many companies of State militia in the 
State of Missouri that were taken into the Federal Government 
service as a whole, and the records of the State militia, the 
enlistments and the muster roll, show their acceptance by the 
Federal Government. This is probably a case like that. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. That is the case. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
the reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
William Estes shall be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States as a private in 
Company C, Seventh Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, October 27, 
1864: Provided, That no bounty, pay, or allowance shall accrue prior 
to the passage of this act. 


Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rowsorrom: Strike out all of lines 9 and 
10 and insert “ That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be 
held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
VERNON 8. ROSS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1781) to correct the military record of Vernon S. Ross. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Vernon 
S. Ross, who was a member of Troop K, Fourteenth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been dis- 
charged honorably from the military service of the United States ag a 
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member of that organization on the 21st day of August, 1901: Provided, 
That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 

LAWRENCE FISHER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2732) to correct the military record of Lawrence Fisher. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr, GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I see the report shows that this soldier was mustered in 
on July 29, 1898, and was honorably discharged on October 25, 
1898; that he is asking that he be mustered out as of October 
29, 1898, which extends his service four days. I would like to 
have somebody explain why he is not satisfied with being mus- 
tered out when his company was mustered out on the 25th of 
October? 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. He was not in for 90 days. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I am seeking information as to why he 
wants to change the date of his being mustered out and why 
he is not satisfied with being mustered out with his company, 
which was on the 25th of October? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I infer, by reason of the continuity of 
dates, that it is the desire to have this done in order to give the 
man 90 days’ service and thus entitle him to a pension. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The company was mustered out on the 
25th day of October and he would like to be mustered out as of 
October 29, which would add four days to his service, giving 
him 90 days’ service. He wants to have four days added to his 
service so that it will make 90 days’ service and thus entitle 
him to come in under the general pension laws. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. That will only give him four days. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I do not know why that should be done 
for him when the balance of his company was mustered out on 
the 25th of October. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. 
ment, 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I can not offer an amendment to correct 
anything that would be contrary to the facts, and as I can not 
get the information I seek, I object, Mr. Speaker. 

JOHN DEWITT MARVIN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2774) to correct the military record of John Dewitt Marvin. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, e 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers John 
Dewitt Marvin, Army serial No. 1215731, who was a private (first 
class) of Company L, One hundred and eighth Infantry, shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 
military service of the United States as a member of sald company and 
regiment on the 28th day of April, 1918: Provided, That no pension, 
pay, or compensation shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to 
strike out the proviso and substitute the customary proviso. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD: On page 1, line 10, strike out 
the proviso and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ Provided, That 
ho bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 

ALFRED G. V. MELDAHL 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8260) to correct the military record of Alfred G. V. Meldahl. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 


I suggest the gentleman offer an amend- 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Alfred 
G. V. Meldahl, late of Company ©, Twenty-second Regiment United 
States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a member of that organization on November 28, 1902: Provided, That 
no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 

JOHN G. WIEST 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8264) to correct the military record of John G, Wiest. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers John 
G. Wiest, late of Company G, Thirteenth Regiment United States 
Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a member 
of that organization on January 27, 1900: Provided, That no bounty, 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to haye accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


JAMES WILLIAM COLE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
G R. 3284) to correct the military record of James William 
Jole. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers James 
William Cole, who was a member of Company L, Second Regiment United 
States Volunteer Engineers, United States Army, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a member of that organization on the 
8th day of May, 1899: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of 
this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


THOMAS J. GARDNER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8357) for the relief of Thomas J. Gardner, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, this is the third 
or fourth bill this afternoon that has been called where the 
Committee on Military Affairs has reported a bill favorably 
without getting any report whiatever from the military authori- 
ties or the War Department. This would indicate that the com- 
mittee is recommending the passage of this legislation and simi- 
lar bills without any knowledge of the military situation regard- 
ing the case at all. I was going to ask about it, but that is 
useless, because we can not get any information from the com- 
mittée, Is it to be the policy of the committee to report bills 
like this without following the precedent we have had here for 
years of getting information from the War Department? Fortu- 
nately, the author of the bill is here and perhaps he can en- 
lighten us. 

Mr, PURNELL. I hope the gentleman is not going to single 
this bill out as an example. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I can not do that, because I 
have not objected to the others, although I have criticized them 

Mr. PURNELL. I do not undertake to speak for the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, but I know something about the 
facts in this particular case, 
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Is there objection to the present considera- 
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I would like to have that 
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Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
information. 

Mr. PURNELL. This particular case is standing on its own 
legs. This very dear old gentleman in my district, who enlisted 
and for whom the House in the Seventieth Congress passed a 
similar bill, was prevented from joining his company by a very 
severe illness, following his capture by the enemy, and not until 
his father came down from the North and located him was he 
able to get back home. 

Mr. CONNELL of New York. 
there? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. Is there any evidence from 
the War Department that the man was ever connected with the 
service? 

Mr. PURNELL. Of course, I can appreciate that the gentle- 
man would like to know about that. 
Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. 

tell me that? 

Mr. PURNELL. I can give the gentleman the information, 
although I was not there. I know that to be the fact. I hope 
the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, or any branch thereof, Thomas J. Gardner shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 
military service of the United States as a private of Company L, 
Sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, on the 1st day of May, 
1865: Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of 
this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 1, line 10, insert the words “back pay, bounty, allowance, 
or.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer as a substitute for the 
committee amendment the usual proviso. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers a 
substitute for the committee amendment, which the Clerk will 
report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Starrorp as a substitute for the com- 
mittee amendment: Strike out the proviso in lines 9 and 10, and insert 
the following: “ Provided, That no back pay, bounty, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The substitute amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

THOMAS A. M’GUIRK 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3521) for the relief of Thomas A. McGuirk. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to know if there is any member 
of the committee present who can give any information con- 
cerning this proposed legislation; otherwise, I will ask that it 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. That is equivalent to objection. 
is heard, and the Clerk will report the next bill. 


CHRISTOPHER COTT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3790) for the relief of Christopher Cott. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers Christopher Cott, who was a private in Company G, Third 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a private of said company on the 
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5th day of August, 1901: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, or 
allowances shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “ G, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer” and insert “M, Ninth Regiment United States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the formal amend- 
ment: In line 11, strike out the word “as” and insert the words 
“to have.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as folows: 


Amendment by Mr. Srarrorp: Page 1, line 11, after the word “ held,” 
strike out the word “as” and insert the words “ to have.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

JOHN M. KING 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4565) for the relief of John M. King. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers John 
M. King, who was a private in Company D, Sixth Regiment Missouri 
Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a private of said company and regiment: Provided, That no bounty, 
pay, or allowance shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of this 
act. 


With the following committee amendments: 
Page 1, line 9, after the word “ regiment,” insert the words “ Sep- 
tember 30, 1862.” x 


Page 1, line 10, after the word “ bounty,” strike out the word “ pay” 
and insert “ pension, back pay.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. PALMER: Page 1, line 11, after the word “ held,” 


strike out the word “as” and insert the words “ to have,” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

FREDERICK LEININGER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5728) for the relief of Frederick Leininger. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of the pension laws, 
Frederick Leininger, late of Company F, Fiftieth Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a private of said company and regiment : Provided, That no pay, bounty, 
or pension shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, Une 8, strike out the proviso and insert the following: “On 
the 26th day of August, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, 


pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
passage of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
SAMUEL W. GREER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dili 
(H. R. 5902) granting an honorable discharge to Samuel W. 
reer, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring right, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers Samuel W. Greer, who was a member of Company M, Third 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the military serv- 
ice of the United States as a private of that organization on the 
1st day of December, 1898: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pen- 
sion, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
The motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
The title was amended. 
FRANCIS L. SEXTON 
_ The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7144) for the relief of Francis L. Sexton. 
The Clerk read the title to the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
committee amendment. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the committee amendment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, privi- 
leges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Francis L. Sexton, 
who was a member of Company F, Fourth United States Infantry, Troop 
M, Seventh United States Cavalry, and Company C, Third United States 
Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a member 
of the last-named organization on the 27th day of July, 1902: Provided, 
That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act,” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


EDWARD TIGH 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


8258) for the relief of Edward Tigh. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, here is an- 
other case where we have no report from the War Department. 
The record shows that the man, a Civil War soldier, had two 
periods of service, one haying been removed by congressional 
action in 1884, His alleged desertion, as he claimed, was be- 
cause he was captured by the enemy, but he was tried by a 
court-martial on the charge of robbery, found guilty, sentenced, 
and escaped from prison. This man has a splendid record. 
[Laughter.] The only thing that makes me willing to let up 
on the case is because the man is dead and this is for the 
benefit of his widow. I call attention to this because there is no 
report from the War Department, and I believe it to be a very 
bad precedent to consider cases of this kind without some offi- 
cial evidence from the Adjutant General’s Office. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman voices 
the position of many members of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, that these bills ought not to be reported to the House 
without first submitting them to the War Department for an 
official report. 

As I stated on previous occasions, these bills were voted out 
en bloc at this session by the Committee on Military Affairs 
without having been given any further consideration this 
session, predicated upon the idea that all of these bills had 
passed the House in the last Congress and that they should 
not be given further consideration. I wish to say on behalf 
of the acting chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ranstry], also the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Warywricur], and other 
members of the committee who are here, the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. GEYNN] and others, all on the floor, that it 
has been decided to be the policy of the committee in reporting 
all bills that have not heretofore passed the House in a prior 
Congress to demand from the War Department the regular 
report, and to incorporate that report in the RECORD. 

Further, the policy of the committee will be to scrutinize 
most carefully the military reeords of the soldiers and deter- 
mine whether or not their cases are meritorious or not. As 
I said several times, I have not myself individually passed upon 
the merits of these bills, I said in the beginning of the con- 
sideration of these bills that there are many meritorious cases, 
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and some I consider not meritorious, and I fear that many, if 
not all, will meet the same fate that they met in the last Con- 
gress from the Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate, 
and that is a refusal of consideration because we are dumping 
so many bills on them. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought not to 
put an obligation upon the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
Senate to check over the work of the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House, but that we ought to have these recommenda- 
tions from the War Department on these various occasions, and 
if we are going to pass legislation here merely upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Military Affairs, then they 
ought to bring all these bills out in an omnibus bill, and take 
the responsibility. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In reply I say that I took a position in that 
committee and held the bills up for more than a month, be- 
cause I desired to haye real consideration given to them, but 
the committee outvoted me decisively. 

Mr, O’CONNELL of New York. Did the committee outvote 
the gentleman 20 to 1 to report without consideration from 
the War Department? 

Mr. STAFFORD. To accept the fact that as these bills had 
passed the House in the last Congress, that we should not go 
over them anew, even though it had been intimated that the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee had refused to pass on these 
bills after we had passed them through the House in the last 
Congress because they had not been given a proper sifting by 
the Military Affairs Committee of the House. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I would like to inquire whether the 
bills from the Committee on Military Affairs in the last Con- 
gress also came to the House without reports from the War 
Department? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The reports returned here are identical 
with the reports returned with the bills that were passed by 
the House in the last Congress. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Then it is not any new offense upon the 
part of the Committee on Military Affairs, if they have been 
doing that right along. The purpose of these observations is 
to call the attention of the House to the fact that the report 
of the War Department ought to accompany all of these bills. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I stated to the gentleman that the acting 
chairman and all of these other members have stated that these 
character of bills, that have not been passed by a prior Con- 
gress, will receive thorough consideration and will be submitted 
to the War Department for report. Many of these bills have 
not been. 

Mr. REECH. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Military Affairs 
reports many private bills. Most of them carry reports from 
the War Department. Some of these bills reported may be 
border-line cases, so to speak. I think that can be said of 
any committee that reports many private bills. I do not sub- 
scribe to the charge that the Committee on Military Affairs is 
guilty of any gross negligence in reporting out these private 
bills. The reason that there are so many of these bills on the 
calendar in this Congress is due to the fact that most of them 
passed the House in a previous Congress and failed to be acted 
upon in the Senate. As I understand, the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the Senate adopted a general policy of report- 
ing no private bills of this character, and the action of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs did not go to the merits of 
any of the particular cases which we are dealing with at this 
time. I was a member of the Committee on Military Affairs in 
the previous Congress as I am in this Congress. I am pleased 
to say that the members of that committee are painstaking in 
their efforts to properly discharge the duty which is imposed 
upon them. I agree, there may be difference of opinion in 
regard to a particular case, but these cases as a whole are 
meritorious and were carefully considered by the committee. If 
there was no differences of opinion, I take it, there would be no 
objections to the bills reported from any of the committees 
when they come up for consideration on Private Calendar day. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. As a matter of information in respect 
to calendar day, there should be a report from the War Depart- 
ment on each one of these cases. If there is a report on some 
of them that is favorable and on others no report, it is natural 
to assume that the report was adverse or that the committee did 
not get it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, all of these bills received 
the scrutiny of a subcommittee. As can be seen from the con- 
dition of this calendar and the previous calendars, there are 
hundreds of these bills, and it is impossible that the members 
of the committee outside of those on the subcommittee can be 
familiar with all of the bills. It has been the understanding of 
the members of the committee that in all these private bills 


there has been or should be a report from the War Department, 
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and as to why there has been no report on these particular bills 
I. am unable to say, and perhaps the other members of the com- 
mittee who are not on the subcommittee are unable to say, May 
I say to the House that the members of the committee are very 
much aroused and impressed with the necessity for extreme care 
in the scrutiny and consideration of these private bills, and 
perhaps more care than they have been giving them in the past. 
I think I can say and give the House assurance that no bill of a 
private nature will come before the House on the Private Bill 
Calendar for consideration unless it has the report of the War 
Department, giving all of the facts. 

Mr. GREBNWOOD. And will the gentleman give assurance 
that that will be filed with a report of the committee? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT, Of course, that goes without saying. 
It always has been and always will be. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker, I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, have been for several years, and have 
been called upon to consider many bills of this character. The 
only information desired from the War Department relates to 
what the record discloses. That frequently is of little value so 
far as the ends of justice are concerned and in the final analysis 
may simply present a record of injustice perpetrated upon an 
innocent and helpless soldier. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. It does to us. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I know it does, but it is because the gentle- 
man is not familiar with the system. In a large percentage of 
the cases the men inyolved never had their rights properly pro- 
tected and were doomed to disgrace regardless of mitigating 
facts and circumstances. To illustrate: While at home during 
the recess period some two years ago a gentleman called at my 
office greatly agitated in mind as a result of information he had 
received to the effect that a relative was being discharged 
from the service in disgrace. It developed that this relative was 
a young officer with a good record, including overseas service in 
the World War, who had become somewhat involved in his per- 
sonal financial affairs, had been court-martialed, recommended 
for dismissal, and was waiting final action by the War Depart- 
ment which would return him with his wife and two children 
back to civil life disgraced forever. From statements made by 
the gentleman who brought the case to my attention, I felt that 
the officer was not receiving a square deal and decided to make 
inquiry regarding the proceedings. I called the Secretary of 
War by long distance and requested that further action be 
delayed until I might have opportunity to look over the record 
of testimony, and was informed that a stay of two weeks would 
be granted. This was not sufficient, since it might be necessary 
to secure information from a foreign post where the court- 
martial was held. So I then called the White House and re- 
spectfully requested that final action be not taken in the case 
until certain circumstances could be investigated, and this 
request was granted. Well, to complete the illustration and 
also to avoid repetition of a long story, it is only necessary to 
add that the young officer with a happy family is still in the 
service and continuing his record of soldierly efficiency. So I 
feel warranted in making the assertion that it is not always 
advisable to depend entirely upon the cold records of the War 
Department in disposing of these private bills. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Al that we are asking is that the same 
evidence that came before your committee should be given to 
our committee, so that we could look into the case and have a 
look at the evidence on which your committee made its decision. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Instead of apologizing for the Military Com- 
mittee, I desire to state that in these cases there has been a 
careful investigation of all the circumstances, and in 50 per 
cent of them you will find that the man concerned never had 
proper consideration. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. 
duty in investigating it. Our practice is to take the recom- 
mendation of the War Department, and then hear the state- 
ment of the Congressman representing the case and permitting 
him to file his evidence in rebuttal, and then we have both 
sides. 

Mr. CONNELL of New York. The gentleman from Ohio is 
making a severe indictment against the War Department. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I am merely stating facts. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr, Speaker, I have been a Member of this 
House for 16 years, and my father was a Confederate soldier 
and fought in the Confederate Army, and all these cases are 
those of Union soldiers. Do you think I would sit down and 
consider these bills of men who perhaps killed our men and 
give them a good record if they did not deserve it, and let 
them get a pension when they are not entitled to it? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. These arguments are not intended to 
bring any reflection on the Committee on Military Affairs. 
We just want the evidence submitted to our committee, so that 
we can act intelligently. 


I agree that your committee did your 
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Mr. QUIN. You withhold the reports from the committee. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You have the War Department reports 
and the reports from the Committee on Military Affairs, It is 
high time that our committees are given some credit for sin- 
cerity in what they do. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. There have been repeated 
eases here this afternoon to correct the military records of 
soldiers, without any information furnished from the Adjutant 
General's Office giving the records. I suggest that the com- 
mittee should follow the rule and give that evidence. 

Mr. RANSLEY. I am satisfied that your objections, though 
well founded, should not after all have weight; because I be- 
lieve that after all the reports from the War Department have 
been made, but inadvertently those reports have been left out 
of the reports made by the committee. Who is to blame, I do 
not know, but probably it is due to a clerical error somewhere, 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. You had those records, and 
had them before you when you made your report? 

Mr. RANSLEY. I believe so. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my 
reservation of an objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Edward Tigh, who was a private in Company I, Sixth Regiment 
Missourl Volunteer Infantry, and later a private in Company D, 
First Battalion of Cavalry, Mississippi Marine Brigade, shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 
military service of the United States as a private of the latter organiza- 
tion on May 18, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, pay, or allowances 
shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “ Tigh,” insert the word “ deceased,” 
and amend the title accordingly. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move on page 2, line 1, to 
strike out the word “as” and insert “to have.” 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


LYMA VAN WINKLE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
645) for the relief of Lyma Van Winkle. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, may I ask the gentleman from Alaska a few ques- 
tions? Is this item of $1,000 to be paid to Mrs. Van Winkle 
for damages on account of a temporary loss in earning capacity 
or on account of a permanent disability? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is really a permanent disability, 
The gentleman will notice the reports of two doctors, one a 
British doctor and one an American doctor. The British doctor 
stated that she is 50 per cent incapacitated, while the American 
doctor says she is 25 per cent incapacitated. This is the sum 
that was agreed by the railroad company should be paid to 
Mrs. Van Winkle. I think it is a very small amount myself. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I notice in the report from the 
Department of the Interior the statement that no evidence had 
been adduced to the effect that Mrs. Van Winkle had sustained 
a permanent disability. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The evidence is in the certificates of 
the two doctors. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I wondered whether the evidence 
submitted in the statements of the two doctors had been sub- 
mitted to the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No. It was submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Territories when the bill was under consideration. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Were these doctors occupying 
any official position? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The American doctor was at one time 
the physician of the railroad, the railroad surgeon, but not 
at the time he rendered this report. However, he is a physician 
of high standing, and I think they accepted his testimony. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,000 to Lyma Van Winkle 
for injuries sustained on November 23, 1925, while traveling on the 
Alaska Railroad from Fairbanks to Seward, Alaska. 

With the following committee amendments: 

In line 3, strike out the word “ Treasury” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ Interior.” 

In line 5, strike out the words “Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated " and insert the words “fund of the Alaska Railroad.” 


In line 7, after the word “ Van Winkle,” insert the words “in full 
and final settlement.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish recognition in regard 
to the committee amendments. It is true the bill has gotten 
beyond the objection stage, but I wish to direct an inquiry as 
to the purpose of the amendments. In this bill the committee 
amendments suggest that the Secretary of the Interior pay this 
money from the fund of the Alaska Railroad, while in the next 
bill which the gentleman also introduced, he authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay the money out of the fund 
of the Alaska Railroad. Who is the proper official to pay this 
money from the Alaska Railroad fund? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the bill following should be corrected 
so that the Secretary of the Interior will pay this money 
rather than the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; that is correct. That amend- 
ment should be made. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

BESSIE BLAKER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3200) for the relief of Bessie Blaker. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to know something about this bill. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is simply a bill to pay this money 
for the loss of a cabin. This woman's cabin was burned by 
sparks from a locomotive on the Alaska Railroad. 

. EDWARDS. When did this occur? 
. SUTHERLAND. Several years ago; six or eight years 


. EDWARDS. Is this railroad still running? 

. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 

. EDWARDS. Yes. 

. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 
this cabin was not on her property but was located on land 
belonging to other persons. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
If I am correctly informed, 


Mr, SUTHERLAND. Yes; but it was her cabin. That is 
something which occurs very often in Alaska. Persons will 
very often build a cabin on lands that are not their own. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Would the gentleman have 
the House understand that this lady got permission from the 
owners of the land to erect the cabin or that she lived there 
without the owner’s permission? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Possibly at the time the cabin was 
built she did not know where the lines of the mining claim 
were. She put the cabin up there and, perhaps, later a survey 
showed it was not on her land; but that did not make any dif- 
ference to the owner of the property. 

Mr. McCLINTIO of Oklahoma. Can the gentleman assure 
the House that this party is not putting in a claim to the 
Government in order that the owners of the land nray derive 
some benefit from this kind of a bill? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. It is wholly this woman’s claim. 
The correspondence in connection with this claim, of course, was 
not placed in the record because it was too voluminous. The 
correspondence showed that this cabin was her property and 
that she occupied it for a number of years. The matter has 
been held up because of the difficulty in reaching a settlement, 
there being simply a difference as to the amount to be paid. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Can the gentleman assure the 
House that there is no connection between the claimant and the 
person owning the land where the cabin was located when it 
Was burned? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Absolutely. I know the woman and I 
know the parties involved. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
has the gentleman any first-hand information as to where the 
Alaska Railroad funds are deposited, whether in the Treasury, 
or where? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In the Treasury. 
eral has absolute control over them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the Secretary of the Treasury the 
disbursement of those funds, or the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Secretary of the Interior; that is, 
the superintendent of the Alaska Railroad issues vouchers and 
the Comptroller General passes on them, as he does on all other 
vouchers, 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Is there anybody connected with the 
ap te who has authority to accept liability for any kind of 
oss? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Absolutely not. You are operating a 
Government utility and one can not bring suit against a rail- 
road operated by the United States Government. This is the 
reason for these little bills. Every bill on the calendar here 
that applies to the Alaska Railroad is settled on the opinion 
of an expert railroad man. The man who is now operating 
the Alaska Railroad is an expert in his line and it is his 
opinion that these bills should be settled in the amount 
recorded here: 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Does that person admit liability and 
admit that it is a just claim? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The railroad admits liability, abso- 
lutely. I had a bill introduced im the case of the death of a 
woman who was killed on the railroad and the manager of 
the railroad said that this claim would have been settled 
promptly if the death had occurred on a privately owned rail- 
road in the United States, but by reason of the fact it is a 
Government railroad and the Government can not be sued, 
nothing can be done about it. Therefore the committee did 
not report out the bill because it would establish a precedent 
that might be bad for the future. 

a z SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). 
on? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any Money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum of $300 to Bessie Blaker, 
for loss of four log buildings, with furnishings, located on her home- 
stead about 1 mile south of Fox, Alaska, by fire from sparks of 
locomotives of the Alaska Railroad, in May, 1927. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the words “ Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated ™” and insert in lieu thereof the words “funds of the Alaska 
Railroad.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I now offer the amend- 
ment suggested by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD], in line 3, strike out the word “Treasury” and insert the 
word “ Interior.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alaska 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SUTHERLAND: In line 8, strike out the 
word “Treasury” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ Interior.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed und read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CLAIM OF J. B. BURFORD & CO. ET AL, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6070) for the relief of J. B. Burford & Co., Morris Construction 
Co., Alaska Electric Light & Power Co., John Harris, and mem- 
bers of the Alaska Territorial Legislature, eighth session. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, after having read the report on this bill it occurs to 
me that if the items referred to in the bill are legitimate 
charges on the Federal Treasury, then the payment of them 
should be made by way of a proper item in an appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. A question arises as to the authority 
of the Committee on Appropriations to accept an estimate of 
that kind from the department, 
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The Comptroller Gen- 


Is there objec- 


1930 


This matter arises from the fact that for many years the 
Alaska Legislature would appropriate from its own Territorial 
funds for any deficiencies that occurred in the Federal appro- 
priation for the legislative sessions, and in 1928 the attorney 
general of the Territory ruled that the Territorial Legislature 
did not have this power. In the meantime, they had contracted 


these small bills which they assumed would be paid as in the 
past, and the treasurer refused to recognize them by reason of 
the ruling of the attorney general. 

Have any similar occurrences 


Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. 
arisen since 1928? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No. Under this ruling of the attorney 
general they have to stay within the amount appropriated by 
the Federal Goyernment and they can not use Territorial funds, 
1 do not know whether this inhibition was applied to all the 
Territories of the past. My impression is it has been, but in 
the case of Hawaii it seems they are not limited in this way. 
And by the way, I think it is a good limitation. I think it is 
an excellent inhibition in the organie act to compel them to 
keep within the Federal fund, $50,000 biennially. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. So in the future the gentleman 
anticipates that the Territorial legislature must stay within the 
limits of the appropriation or if it exceeds the limitation of 
the appropriation it must then seek relief from Congress by 
way of an authorization act? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is correct; but I assume they 
are not going to seek this relief again because I do not think 
either I or my successor, whoever he may be, would agree to 
introduce bills to pay deficiencies of the Alaska Legislature. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. And the gentleman doubts 
whether the enabling act or the organic law is sufficient author- 
ization for an appropriation; is that the situation? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. By authorization you mean for 
the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is the argument that has been 
made, As a layman I do not know about it, but that is the 
point that was raised when this matter was up for discussion. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I think it is going to set a very bad precedent if this bill is 
allowed. The amounts are very small, but if we start out on 
a proposition of this kind, it is an opening wedge that might 
lead to things that are larger. I think unquestionably it 
would. This is to reimburse people in amounts that exceed 
the Budget, as I understand it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. You see the Territorial legislature re- 
ceived an appropriation every two years of $50,000 from Con- 
gress, and in the past the legislature has made up any defi- 
ciency. They have been very slight in the past. 

Take the case of the item for mileage of members, for in- 
stance; the Federal Government did not appropriate enough 
money to cover the mileage of members. A member would be 
elected one year who lived at a very great distance from the 
capital and this would increase the mileage on the whole several 
dollars. The Territory can not pay it and, of course, the Fed- 
eral Goyernment assumes to pay the mileage of members of 
the legislature regardless of what it is. 

Mr. EDWARDS. But the Territory ought to stay within the 
limits, and if the limits are not broad enough they ought to 
be enlarged. I can not see why it can not be taken out of the 
funds that may be allowed for the next two years, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Well, they have a fixed amount. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I think the precedent is dangerous. 
to object, but I feel constrained to do so. 

I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have here a complete 
statement from the Seeretary of the Interior in regard to this 
bill and I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recor» at this point by inserting it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, Pebruary 8, 1930. 


I hate 


Hon. CHARLES F. Curry, 
Chairman Committee on the Territories, 
House of Representatives. 

My Deak Mr. Curry: Your letter of December 20, 1929, bas been 
received, inclosing, with request for report thereon, H. R. 6070, entitled 
“A bill for the relief of J. B. Burford & Co., Morris Construction Co., 
Alaska Electric Light & Power Co., John Harris, and members of the 
Alaska Territorial Legislature, eighth session.” 

In response thereto, I transmit herewith a copy of a lette? from 
Hon. George A. Parks, Governor of Alaska, to whom the bill was re- 
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ferred, setting forth the conditions under which the expenses referred 
to in the bill were incurred and stating among other things that— 

“Bach of the claimants rendered the service in good faith and cer- 
tainly are entitled to be reimbursed for their services. Since it has 
been held that the amounts can not be paid by the Territory, they 
must be paid by the Federal Government, if paid at all. I am of the 
opinion that the expenses were necessary and that they should be made 
a part of the expenses of the legislature.” 

There is also transmitted herewith a copy of House Joint Memorial 
No. 8, passed at the 1929 session of the Territorial legislature, praying 
that Congress provide for the payment of the expenses mentioned in 
the bill, 

It is recommended that the measure recelve favorable consideration. 

Very truly yours, 

Ray LYMAN WILBUR, 

TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 

Juneau, January 20, 1930. 

Hon. JOHN H. EDWARDS, 
Assistant Secretary Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear Mr, EpwarDS: Your letter of December 21 transmitting 
copy of letter from the Committee on Territories, requesting a report 
on H. R., 6070, did not arrive in Juneau until January 8. At this 
season of the year we have a boat every 10 days from Seattle, hence 
it requires about 20 days for exchange of correspondence. 

Telegram dated January 18 sets forth briefly the situation regarding 
the items mentioned in the bill and recommends their payment. 

Prior to the 1927 session of the Alaska Legislature, it was customary 
for that body to make some appropriations to meet the deficiencies in 
the Federal appropriations, This had been done for the previous seven 
sessions, over a period of some 14 years. However, during the eighth 
session the right of the legislature to appropriate any money for these 
purposes was questioned, and the attorney general held that such 
appropriations were not valid, consequently the items were not covered 
by a Territorial appropriation. 

The largest item of $280.70, for members of the Alaska Legislature, 
covers additional mileage which had not been provided for by the 
Federal Goyernment. j 

Two hundred and seventy-two dollars and seventy cents to J. B. 
Burford & Co. was incurred in the purchase of additional supplies 
necessary for use of the Territorial legislatures. The allotment made 
in the Federal appropriation was expended before the close of the 
session, and the joint committee on printing and purchase of supplies 
was notified of this fact, by this office. At that time they presumed 
that they could follow the procedure of previous years and pay for 
the additional items out of Territorial funds. Accordingly, the com- 
mittee, on their own initiative, purchased the additional supplies, and, 
of course, intended to make the necessary appropriation to defray the 
expenses, 

The sum of $75.25 to Morris Construction Co. was incurred. by 
the legislative committee for additional construction work in» the hall 
which had been rented for the use of the legislature. The additional 
work consisted of building stairs and some partitions which were 
deemed necessary by the legislature after it had convened. For this 
action they had the precedent that had been followed at all other 
previous sessions of the legislature. 

The $6.60 to Alaska Electric Light & Power Co. was for the installa- 
tion of additional call bells which were considered necessary by the 
joint committee in the house and senate. 

The sum of $15.50 to John Harris covers items for the painting of 
signs for use by_the members of the legislature to designate their 
desks and committee rooms. 

All of these items had been similarly incurred in other years, and 
it was assumed that they could be paid in like manner as they bad 
been by previous sessions of the legislature. 

They were not authorized by this office, because our appropriations 
had been exhausted. Nevertheless, if the funds had been available, 
we would haye approved them; and they would have been paid in the 
course of the closing up of the accounts, 

Each of the claimants rendered the service in good faith and cer- 
tainly are entitled to be reimbursed for their services. Since it has 
been held that the amounts can not be paid by the Territory, they 
must be paid by the Federal Government if paid at all. I am of the 
opinion that the expenses were necessary and that they should be made 
a part of the expenses of the legislature. 

The appropriations that were made for the 1929 session of the legis- 
Inture were increased in amount sufficient to cover the extra mileage 
and additional expenses. 

Prior to 1929 no increase was made, largely because of the custom 
that had been established whereby the Territorial legislature assumed 
authority to make up the small deficiencies which occurred during 
each session of the legislature. 

Yours truly, 
Gro. A. PARES, Governor. 


DOMESTIO AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
| 6071) for the relief of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). 
| tion? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the funds of the Alaska 
Railroad, the sum of $3,560 to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States, in 
full payment for condemnation of four cabins, the property of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States, and which were destroyed during con- 
struction of the Alaska Railroad. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the sign and figures “ $3,560” and insert 
sign and figures “ $2,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR COBUBN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8854) for the relief of William Taylor Coburn. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. -Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Wil- 
liam Taylor Coburn, late a private in Company H, Nineteenth United 
‘States Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
! haye been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a private of said company and regiment: Provided, That no 
bounty, pay, or allowances shall be held as accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 6, strike out the word “ Nineteenth” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ Sixteenth "; strike out the word “ Volunteer.” 

Line 9, after the word “ Regiment,” insert “on the 10th day of 
October, 1867.” 

Line 10, strike out the word “pay” and insert in lien thereof “ back 
pay, pension.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following further 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 11, strike out the word “as” and insert the words “to have.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 8 o’clock and 27 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
February 28, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon, 


Is there objec 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Friday, February 28, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill 
COMMITTEE ON ELECTION OF PRESIDENT, VICE PRESIDENT, AND 
REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 
(10.30 a. m.) : 
Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
| States fixing the commencement of the terms of President and 
Vice President and Members of Congress and fixing the time of 
the assembling of Congress (H. J. Res. 9 and 25). 
Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States with reference to the election of the President and Vice 
President (H. J. Res. 216). 
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COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10.80 a. m.) 
To reduce international double taxation (H. R. 10165). 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To consider general legislation before the committee, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

346. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting draft 
of a bill to authorize the acquisition for military purposes of 
land in Virginia for use as an addition to Langley Field; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

347. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting draft 
of a bill to authorize appropriations for instruction activities of 
the Infantry, Cavalry, and Coast Artillery; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

348. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting draft 
of a bill to authorize an appropriation for the construction of 
shore-protection works, Fort Screven, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. NOLAN: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 1009. 
A bill granting to the State of Wisconsin certain unappropriated 
public lands in meandered areas; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 774). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEA of California: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 9434. A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across the 
Columbia River at or near Arlington, Oreg.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 775). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CORNING: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 9637. A bill to extend the time for completing 
the construction of a bridge across Lake Champlain at or near 
Rouses Point, N. Y., and a point at or near Alburg, Vt.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 776). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr, BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 9671. A bill to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a free highway bridge across 
the St. Croix River at or near Stillwater, Minn. ; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 777). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 9672. A bill to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a free highway bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Hastings, Minn.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 778). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 9805. A bill to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at Cairo, Ill. ; with amendment (Rept. No. 779). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 9850. A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across the 
Ohio River at or near New Martinsville, W. Va.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 780). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 990L A bill to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at or near the village of Clearwater, Minn.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 781). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 9980. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Wabash River at Mount Carmel, Ill; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 782). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKER: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 10288. A bill to regulate the transportation of 
persons in interstate and foreign commerce by motor carriers 
operating on the public highways; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 783). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEHLBACH: Committee on the Civil Service. S. 15. 
An act to amend the act entitled “ An act to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act for the retirement of employees in the classified 
civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved May 22, 1920, 
and acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, as 
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amended; with amendment (Rept. No. 784). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 4245. A bill for the relief of James T. Moore; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 773). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2281) 
for the relief of Hdwina R. Munchhof, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mrs. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 10340) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Arkansas State Highway Commission 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the White River at or near Calico Rock, Ark.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and, Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 10341) to amend 
section 541 of the United States Code, being section 335 of the 
Criminal Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10342) to provide for prosecution of petty 
offenses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10348) to 
provide quota limitations for certain countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 10344) to provide for the 
classification of extraordinary expenditures contributing to the 
deficiency of postal revenues; to the Committee on the Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10345) to 
provide for the collection and publication of statistics of pea- 
nuts by the Secretary of Agriculture, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10346) to provide 
a southern approach to the Arlington Memorial Bridge and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 10347) to amend sec- 
tion 3, act of May 31, 1924 (43 Stats. L. 251); to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A resolution (H. Res. 170) requesting 
the Secretary of State to furnish information relative to the 
participation of the Federal Reserve System in the organiza- 
tion or operation of the Bank for International Settlements; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a resolution (H. Res. 171) requesting the Secretary of 
the Treasury to furnish information relative to the participation 
of the Federal Reserve System in the organization or operation 
of the Bank for International Settlements; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of New Jersey, 
memorializing Congress of the United States to authorize and 
direct the United States Shipping Board to sell all those prop- 
erties situated in the city of Hoboken, N. J.; relative to sale 
of docks in Hoboken; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 


PRIVATH BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 10348) to provide for 
an examination and suryey of the waterway connecting Core 
Sound and Beaufort Harbor, N. C.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10349) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry B. Gaylor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 10350) granting a 
pension to Robert L. Aycock; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUMM: A bill (H. R. 10351) granting a pension 
to George McLaughlin (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 10352) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah J. McLain; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 3 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 10353) granting a pension 
to James E. Hshom; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 10354) for the relief of 
Alexander Surrell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10355) grant- 
ing a pension to Arthur Leonard Wadsworth, 3d; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LEECH: A bill (H. R. 10356) granting a pension to 
Ada P. Leslie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 10357) 
granting an increase of pension to Mallie C. Fikes; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10858) for the 
relief of Marie E. McGrath; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10359) for the relief of Atha Malas; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 10860) granting a pension 
to Sarah Ferguson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PITTENGER: A bill (H. R. 10361) for the relief of 
Joseph Watkins; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 10362) granting an inerease 
of pension to Jesse J. Renfro; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 10363) granting an increase 
of pension to Vivian L. Saunders; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H: R. 10364) granting an increase 
of pension to Isabel McAdoo; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 10365) for the 
relief of Tracy Lee Phillips; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 10366) for the relief of Cæsar 
F. Simmons; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHITEHEAD: A bill (H. R. 10367) granting a pen- 
sion to Charles M. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5122, By Mr. BLACKBURN: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Estill County, Ky., praying for the enactment of a law pro- 
viding for increased pensions to veterans of the Spanish War, 
etc.: to the Committee on Pensions. 

5123. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of citizens of Saginaw, Mich,, 
for the enactment of House Joint Resolution 167 directing the 
President of the United States to proclaim October 11 of each 
year as General Pulaski memorial day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5124. By Mr. BOYLAN: Petition of William Kurtz Post, 976, 
American Legion, Castle Point, N. Y., urging the passage of 
the Rankin bill; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

5125. Also, letter from the director of the Children’s Village, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., indorsing the bald eagle protection act; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

5126. By Mr. CARLBY: Petition signed by teachers of public 
school 205 of Brooklyn, N. Y., requesting enactment of bills 
providing for increase of pensions of Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5127. By Mr. COOKE: Petition of Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen of America, of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring the passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish War period; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5128. Also, petition of Buckey O'Neil Camp, No. 15, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5129. Also, petition of 400 citizens of Buffalo, N. Y., favor- 
ing the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 pro- 
yiding for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forees of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5130. By Mr. DUNBAR: Petition of James A, Adamson and 
42 citizens of Lawrence County, Ind., urging passage of Sen- 
ate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing increased rates of 
pension to the men who served in the Spanish-American War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5131. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition signed by residents 
of Greater New York City, N. Y., urging the passage of House 
bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pension to the men 
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who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5132. By Mr. HESS: A petition of various citizens of Hamil- 
ton County, Ohio, urging early and fayorable action on House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5133. Also, petition of various citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
urging the passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

5134. Also, petition of members of Cincinnatus Council, No. 
53, Daughters of America, urging restriction of immigration 
from other countries of the Western Hemisphere and the regis- 
tration of aliens, and opposing the consolidation of the patrol 
service of the Immigration Bureau with the Coast Guard Serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

5135. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Flint, Mich., 
favoring consideration of House bill 2562, providing increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish War period; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

5136. By Mr. IRWIN: Petition of Tine Kelling and other 
citizens of Dupo and East Carondelet, I., urging the enactment 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 in the Seventy-first 
Congress ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5137. By Mr. KELLY: Petition of citizens of Elizabeth, favor- 
ing Rankin bill for disabled veterans; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 2 

5138. By Mr. KIEFNER: Petition of George E. Johnson and 
other citizens of Bollinger County, Mo., urging speedy considera- 
tion and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to the men who served in 
the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5139. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of 20 citizens of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. constituents of the third congressional district, praying 
that Congress do justice to Spanish-American War veterans by 
granting them increases in pensions as provided for in House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5140. Also, petition of United Spanish War Veterans, Borough 
of Brooklyn, unanimously indorsing Senate bills 188 and 477 
and House bills 6612 and 2562, affecting Spanish-American War 
veterans, and asking the Committee on Pensions to report the 
same to the House without delay; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

5141. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Petition of George Ricket and 
65 other residents of Cadillac, Wexford County, Mich., urging 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing in- 
crease of pension for Spanish War soldiers; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5142. By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: Petition of citizens 
of Illinois, urging early consideration and action on House bill 
2562, for the relief of Spanish-American War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5143. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of International Fur Workers’ 
Union, favoring an increase in tariff on China dog and goat 
skins; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5144. Also, petition of Eden Grange, No. 1199, in favor of ex- 
port debenture amendment in the tariff bill, and opposing duty on 
lumber and shingles; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5145. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of the Central Drug, Beall 
& Steele Drug Co., George H. Wilson, J. C. Cope, Frank Lambert, 
P. E. Minor, and Charles S. Thatcher, all of Steubenvile, Ohio, 
urging the passage of the Capper-Kelly bill for the protection of 
retail merchants against the menace of chain-store monopoly in 
the handling of drugs, foods, and other commodities; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5146. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the Chil- 
drens Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. X., favoring the passage of the 
Norbeck-Andresen bill, H. R. 7994, for the protection of the 
American bald eagle; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5147. Also, petition of Ð. Regensburg & Sons, New York City, 
and Masback Hardware Co., New York City, both favoring the 
passage of the Capper-Kelly bill; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

5148. Also, petition of the William Kurtz Post, No. 976, Ameri- 
can Legion, Castle Point, N. Y., favoring the passage of the 
Rankin bill; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

5149. By Mr. PATMAN: Petition of Ranson D. Martindale 
and 58 other citizens of Morris and Bowie Counties, in support 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, Spanish-American War 
legislation ; to the Committee dn Pensions. 

5150. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of Cass Lake Commercial 
Club, Cass Lake, Minn., urging the enactment of House bill 5410, 
the purpose of which is to reforest burned-over and cut-over land 
to raise timber crops; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 
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5151. Also, petition of Miss A. Swenson and Helen W, El- 
dridge, urging the prompt enactment of House bill 1410, drainage 
district relief bill; to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, = 

5152. Also, petition of W. R. Sawyer, Edward Johnson, Mrs. 
F. W. Rosel, and Lillian Reichow, urging the prompt enactment 
of House bill 1410, drainage district relief bill; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

5153. Also, petition of I. M. Grahn, Madelin Grahn, Ruth M, 
Colter, Florence P. Colter, and F. BE. Magraw, urging the prompt 
enactment of House bill 1410, drainage district relief bill; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

5154. By Mr. SHOTT of West Virginia: Petition of citizens 
of McDowell County, W. Va., asking that Congress approve 
pension legislation for Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans as suggested by the National Tribune; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions, 

5155. By Mr. SNOW: Petition of Nathan E. Goodridge, of 
Orono, Me., and 53 others, urging the passage of legislation to 
increase pensions paid to Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

5156. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition signed by 65 citizens of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, urging favorable and speedy action on Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562 providing increased pension rates for 
veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5157. By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: Petition of Nicholas A. 
Reville and 79 other citizens of Chicago, IIL, urging enactment 
of legislation for the relief of Spanish-American War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5158. By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Petition of 42 citizens of 
Rockland County, N. Y., urging the passage of legislation in- 
creasing the pensions of veterans and the widows of veterans 
who served in the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

5159, Also, petition of 34 citizens of Westchester County, 
N. YX., urging the passage of House bill 2562 granting an increase 
of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5160. By Mr. WHITLEY: Petition of citizens of Rochester, 
N. Y., urging passage of House bill 2562 providing increased 
pensions for veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 


Frmay, February 28, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a, m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. FESS obtained the floor. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me to-enable me to make a 10-minute address? I shall not take 
longer than that, and would like to submit my remarks before 
a quorum is called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee 
is recognized, 


Does the Senator from Ohio 


LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the text of the British note 
concerning the London conference specifically called for naval 
disarmament. The letter begins: 

I have the honor to inform your excellency that the informal conversa- 
tions on the subject of naval disarmament which have been pro- 
ceeding in London during the last three months between the Prime Min- 
ister and the ambassador of the United States have now reached a stage 
at which it is possible to say that there is no point outstanding of such 
serious importance as to prevent an agreement. 

Mr. President, so far as I am able to judge from the newspa- 
pers, nothing has been farther from the thoughts of the confer- 
ence, except the American conferees, than naval disarmament, 

The following excerpt is taken from the joint statement given 
out by President Hoover and Premier MacDonald on October 8: 

The exchange of views on naval reduction has brought the two nations 
so close to agremeent * * +, 

And again: 

Success at the coming conference will result in a large decrease in 
the naval equipment of the world. 
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And again: 

In views of the security afforded by the peace pact, we have been 
able to end, we trust forever, all competitive building between ourselves, 
with the risk of war and the waste of public money involved by agree- 
ing to a parity of fleets category by category. 


Mr. President, as I read the newspapers, none of these three 
principal questions is likely of accomplishment. It seems a 
foregone conclusion there will not be any naval disarmament. 

Likewise, surely there will not be a decrease of naval equip- 
ment in the world but a tremendous increase of such naval 
equipment. 

Again, as I read the agreement, it does not proyide for a 
“parity of fleets category by category.” 

No one will contend that the two battleship fleets are on a 
parity, Unless the United States has the right to exactly the 
same tonnage that Great Britain has, and has the right to build 
the kind and size of ships necessary to her needs and defense, 
I think no one will contend that our cruiser strength will be 
equal, 

Of course, it is possible, if France agrees, that our submarine 
fleets and air carrier fleets and destroyers could be made equal. 
In other words, it does not seem likely that the kind of agree- 
ment referred to by President Hoover and Premier MacDonald 
can possibly come from this conference. There is certainly no 
naval disarmament and no decrease of naval armament, 

Under no circumstances can the conference be called a reduc- 
tion of arms conference and only by a stretch of the imagination 
can it be called a limitation of arms conference, because Great 
Britain has set her cruiser limit so high. 

If we are properly advised as to what the proposed cruiser 
agreement between the United States and Great Britain is, the 
United States is accepting a slightly—12,000 tons—less cruiser 
tonnage, but the great trouble with the cruiser limitation agree- 
ment is that the United States will not be permitted to build 
more cruisers of the kind she actually needs, but must build, if 
she builds at all, such cruisers as the members of the confer- 
ence permit her to build. In other words, as I understand the 


proposed agreement, it is that when we have built eighteen 
10,000-ton cruisers, we must stop building in that category and 
any other tonnage permitted us will have to be of smaller kind, 
This will cost us, according to the experts, something like a 


billion and a balf dollars. And yet they talk about this being a 
naval reduction conference, when under its very terms as stated 
in the newspapers it will call for the immediate building of 
nearly $1,500,000,000 more of naval armaments by the United 
States, and more by other countries, too. 

I doubt if the limit of 839,000 or 827,000 tons, whichever is 
the limit for the United States, would ever be reached by the 
United States, because the contract would require the building 
of such ships as would not accord with our needs. © Our lack of 
naval bases requires that we have larger cruisers. 

Of course, under the proposed agreement instead of reducing 
the cost of navies it would vastly increase that cost, one of the 
experts having pointed out that it would cost nearly a billion 
and a half dollars. We would be spending vastly more on our 
Navy and then would not get what we need. 

Some of the papers indicate that the United States is bound 
by her tentative agreement with Great Britain on cruiser ton- 
nage, and yet other papers state that Great Britain’s agreement 
on cruiser tonnage is entirely dependent on what France de- 
mands, In other words, it is an agreement with the United 
States only in the event that France does not ask too much 
cruiser tonnage. In still other words, it is an agreement bind- 
ing the United States, but not binding Great Britain, 

The battleship controversy presents an interesting question so 
far as the newspapers report it. It was said after the United 
States and Great Britain had agreed upon the cruiser tonnage 
that the United States demanded either that the Rodney be 
sunk or that the United States be allowed to build a battleship 
of the Rodney class, and that this request was flouted by Great 
Britain. It is thus evident that Great Britain is not willing to 
have parity in the battleship category, and the remarkable part 
about it is that she feels America is bound by her cruiser agree- 
ment and has no right to seek to change the battleship agree- 
ment of 1922, while on the other hand Great Britain is not 
bound by her cruiser agreement if France asks more than Great 
Britain deems proper. It presents rather an interesting situa- 
tion. Frankly, it seems to me that in so far as cruisers are con- 
cerned, that the two Governments should fix the limit of ton- 
nage, with the right of either nation to build the kind of ships 
it considers in accordance with its needs. Surely America 
should not be limited to eighteen 10,000-ton cruisers and then 
be permitted to build cruisers that are neither suitable nor 
adequate to our defense. 
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No consideration has apparently been given to the question of 
freedom of the seas, a question which is absolutely vital to the 
safety of our commerce in times of war. We have fought two 
wars on this issue—1S812 and the World War. It can not make 
for peace tacitly to leave Great Britain in command of the seas 
in times of war. It will be remembered what happened to the 
price of our cotton in 1914, when Great Britain by order in coun- 
cil declared it contraband. This order was effective because 
Great Britain had the navy to enforce it. If we had had an 
adequate navy the order would not have been issued. 

There has been no consideration of the question of naval 
bases, Consideration of this question in the conference is abso- 
lutely vital, as it seems to me, to our safety and defense, the 
more so because Great Britain now has naval bases all around 
us; one, perhaps two, in Nova Scotia; one in Bermuda; one, 
perhaps two, near the Panama Canal; and one in Vancouver. 
If these mean nothing to Great Britain in her attitude toward 
us, why does she keep them, at an enormous expense? I am told 
she also expects to build one in India, which, of course, will 
threaten us in the Philippines. These naval bases at our doors 
should be abandoned. 

There has been no consideration of the question of merchant- 
men converted in times of war. I am informed that a great 
number of Great Britain's merchant fleet are built so as to be 
easily converted in times of war to war vessels, thus giving 
Great Britain great superiority over the United States in that 
class of warships, There can be no parity with this question 
undetermined, 

Much has been said in the papers lately about the Mediter- 
ranean pact. It is unbelievable that any American would, for a 
moment, consider entering into any such pact even remotely 
obligating the United States to protect other nations in the 
Mediterranean or other seas. 

As the newspapers report it, there is no hope for disarmament 
or for a reduction of armaments. There is practically no hope 
for a real limitation of armaments. There is no hope. for a 
reduction of naval burdens. There is no hope of the lessening of 
the likelihood of war and no hope of adyancing the cause of 
peace. There is only a prospect of vastly increasing naval arma- 
ments at enormously increased expenditures by the United 
States, and I believe no possible good can come to the United 
States from any agreement that might now be made. On the 
other hand, vast harm may come to our country from any agree- 
ment which now seems possible, 

A 3-power pact between Great Britain, Japan, and the United 
States—assuming that France and Italy will not come in— 
would naturally give offense to both France and Italy and, I 
believe, would be unwise, No such agreement ought to be even 
considered. The United States has everything to lose and noth- 
ing to gain by a 3-power pact. 

I digress here long enough to take issue with my friend the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] on the subject of 
a 3-power pact. I do not believe it is possible for any 3-power 
pact which may be possible in the present state of the confer- 
ence to provide for a real limitation of armament or for a re- 
duetion of armament, and it ought not to be undertaken by this 
conference of five powers, 

Comparatively immaterial agreements like the so-called hu- 
manizing of submarine warfare, containing concessions by the 
United States and practically none by other countries, it seems 
to me, would handicap the United States in future conferences 
just as the sinking of our great battleships in 1922 constitutes a 
handicap in obtaining reduction of armaments in this conference, 
and therefore corollary agreements should not be entered into. 
I wonder if the conference is considering President Hoover's 
humane proposal to prohibit submarines from attacking food 
ships? I have not heard of any such consideration. It seems to 
me that that should have been one of the first questions to be 
determined when the matter of submarines was taken up for 
consideration. 

So far as I can judge, Great Britain, Japan, France, and Italy, 
instead of seeking a reduction of all armaments, are each 
laboriously and diligently seeking to increase their armaments 
or to retain naval superiority over us. Great Britain’s refusal 
to consider the Rodney matter and the high limit that she sets 
upon cruiser tonnage and her unwillingness to regard other 
nations building the kind of cruisers suitable to other nations’ 
needs indicate her attitude quite fully. On the other hand, 
France apparently hopes to attain superiority over Great Britain 
on the submarine issue and manifestly is seeking superiority 
over Italy in naval armaments. Of course, Japan is holding out 
for all she can get. In other words, it seems to me that our 
delegates to the conference are the only ones that are really 
seeking a reduction or limitation of arms. All others are fight- 
ing for increases or superiority, 
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In view of the high limit set by Great Britain for cruisers, 
her refusal either to sink the Rodney or permit the United 
States to build one of similar kind, her published refusal to 
consider her limit already suggested as between her and the 
United States unless France lessens her demands; in view of 
the fact that France is not going to agree to anything unless 
the United States agrees to come to her protection in the Medi- 
terranean; in view of the perfectly apparent desire upon the 
part of the other four nations either to maintain their su- 
periority or to increase their nayal strength; in view of the 
enormous increase of our own naval construction provided for 
in the proposed agreement, it seems to me that it is very fortu- 
nate that there have been two changes in the French Govern- 
ment which will give all the nations concerned a chance to with- 
draw gracefully from the conference. I hope President Hoover 
will advise our delegates to come home. 

If we do not need a great navy, let us decide that question 
ourselves. 

Later on a conference may be held which may bring about a 
real reduction of naval armaments; but in the present state of 
mind of the conferees representing the other four powers, it is 
clear there is no possibility of disarmament or of a reduction 
of armaments, or even a limitation of armaments. 

Mr. President, let me say in conclusion, that the news from 
Great Britain to-day indicates that the present Government there 
is likely to fall at any time. I regret to say it is holding on by 
the narrowest of margins. It does seem to me that we ought 
not to make agreements or even commitments at this time when 
other nations are in such doubt about their own governments. 

Mr. VANDENBERG subsequently said: Mr. President, the 
able Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] this morning has 
again given our official representatives at London the benefit of 
his advice. I sympathize fundamentally with many things he 
has said. But I emphatically do not sympathize in any degree 
with premature American pronouncements based upon inade- 
quate, insufficient, and incomplete gossip and information. I 
think such contributions to the delicate situation are calculated 
to do far more harm than good. I rise simply for the purpose 


of reading into the Recorp one paragraph from a significant 
resolution adopted by the Michigan Department of Veterans of 
Foreign Wars within the last few days, a paragraph which, in 
my judgment, substantially expresses the aspirations and the 


attitudes of the American people. I read: 


We believe that every organized group of American citizens which 
rests upon patriotic principles and humane ideals voice its support of 
the mission that President Hoover has sent to London and should 
loyally await the outcome and leave to President Hoover and our 
United States Senate the calm judicial consideration of any ultimate 
agreements that shall emanate from the London conference. We have 
full faith in the American mission. 


Mr. President, I make that language my own. There is no 
danger that our splendid American mission will neglect to serve 
American necessities. We may confidently await the outcome 
and preserve our patience until it is officially the Senate’s duty 
to speak. Indeed, that procedure is the most useful contribu- 
tion the Senate can make to the situation to-day. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fess 
Ashurst Fletcher 
Baird Frazier 
Barkley George 
Bingham Glass 
Black Glenn 


Blaine Gof 
Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Gould 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 


McNa 
Metealt 


Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Jobnson 
Jones Sheppard 
Dill Kean Shortridge 


Mr. FESS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr, Mc- 
CuLiocH] is necessarily absent. I ask that this announcement 
may stand for the day, 


SSE oan 
obsion, Ky. 
Schall 

Deneen 
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I also wish to announce that the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Hesrrr] is necessarily absent on official business. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor rrom Utah [Mr. Kina] is necessarily detained from the Sen- 
ate by illness. i will let this announcement stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep], who are delegates from the United States to 
the Naval Arms Conference meeting in London, England. 

Mr. SCHALL, My colleague [Mr. Suipsteap] is unavoidably 
absent. This announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


CRIME CONDITIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, a few days ago President 
Hoover made an announcement that he was going to appoint a 
certain gentleman as a member of the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. A newspaper in the city of Wash- 
ington, commenting thereon under the headline “No Such 
Heritage,” said: 

The President, in his statement announcing the selection of Major 
General Crosby to succeed Commissioner Dougherty, said the appoint- 
ment “will be a guaranty to both the official and unofficial residents 
of the District and especially to the Nation at large that the Capital of 
the Nation will be free of organized crime.” 

It is doubtful that the President intended the inference, which “ the 
Nation at large” will surely read between the lines: That Washington 
at present is saddled with organized crime. 

The phrasing of the President’s statement was unfortunate, there- 
fore, not only because of the seeming reflection on conditions in this 
city, but upon the retiring commissioner In charge of police adminis- 
tration. Whatever may be said of Commissioner Dougherty—and much 
good can be said—it can not be charged that he is leaving a heritage of 
organized crime for his successor to clean up. 


Mr. President, on yesterday the Public Printer, Mr. Carter, 
so says the Washington Post, the Washington Herald, and the 
Washington Star, had something to say in reference to crime in 
the District of Columbia. 

On January 7, 1930, at page 1168 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and also on January 13, at page 1490; on January 16, at 
page 1699; on January 30, at page 2660; and on February 6, at 
page 3158, I made some remarks in reference to conditions in 
Washington. I also praised the President for saying that he 
was going to appoint Major General Crosby to the position of 
District commissioner. I still stand upon that same platform, 
and hope that the President will not let little citizens’ com- 
mittees, “ Ransy Sniffles,” many of whom pay no taxes in the 
District and many of whom have no business except to attend 
to somebody else’s business, threaten him, and eause him to 
change his course in reference to the appointment referred to. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to warn Mr. Carter, the Public 
Printer. I feel that it is my duty to do so because of certain 
very threatening letters which I have received, some of them 
very, very bad letters. I have even been told that I was going to 
commit suicide. I want to warn Mr. Carter that he may com- 
mit suicide, like Jess Smith did, and Senator Brandegee, and 
poor Scrivener, and Mrs. McPherson, and poor old Montgomery, 
and others in this city, who have been found to have com- 
mitted suicide by the grand jury of the District of Columbia. 

I want to call the attention of the members of the past grand 
jury and Mr. Rover and Major Grant, who now seeks to be 
appointed a brigadier general and to have his salary raised, 
for saying people told falsehoods when they have shown an 
abundance and more than an abundance of proof to establish 
the fact that he is the falsifier and not those of us who made 
the charges. 

I want to ask certain citizens’ committees, and particularly 
the Washington Post, which have been so quick to announce 
that there was no crime in the city of Washington, if what I 
said on this floor and what Mr. Carter, the Public Printer says, 
and what other people are saying is not true, why should the 
newspapers continue to publish so many news items of crimes 
committed in the city of Washington? 

There was eyen published the other day a story of a negro 
doctor who was sent to jail for a year for assaulting seven 
white girls. Think of that, Mr. President; for assaulting 
seven white girls in his apartment, and he was sentenced to 
one year—one long, long year—in jail, while on the same day 
a poor little negro was sent to jail for a similar period of 
12 months for having a quart of liquor in his possession! Yet it 
is said there is no crime in Washington. Look at the picture 
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[exhibiting] of these two women here. Look at the picture 
[exhibiting] of padlocking that is going on here. 

I said in one of my speeches that certain apartment houses 
in the city, which were called very fine places, were brothels 
and that blind tigers were being run in them, and worse; but, 
“No,” says the Washington press, “there is no such thing.” 
Yet here [exhibiting] is a picture of very recent publication. 

Oh, but they said there were no blind tigers. Here are all 
kinds of reports as to blind tigers and dens. Now, Attorney 
General Mitchell comes out this morning and says what a hor- 
rible thing it would be to search a man’s home, I am not 
surprised at Mitchell at all, from what I know of him and 
what I have heard of him. A man’s home is his castle. True; 
but when a man makes a blind tiger or a disorderly house out 
of his home it is no longer his castle, and it has not the right 
to the protection of a castle. Mitchell ought to have sense 
enough to know that, unless he came down from the clouds 
and has never been contaminated by touching or being near any 
human being but himself. 

I believe in the protection of the home. I believe that when 
a man goes into his house, and locks the door behind him, it 
should be protected against all intruders; that nobody should be 
allowed to go in it under any conditions or circumstances, as 
long as it is an orderly home, as long as it is his home. But 
when he opens his home in an apartment house, or when he 
goes into the country or into a city and begins to sell liquor in 
his home, or begins to allow men and women to congregate 
there for immoral purposes, he has abandoned it as his castle; 
he has abandoned it as his home; and it should become subject 
2 une laws just as much as if it were an open store or an open 

eld. 

I do not care to disturb the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], 
because I think when we get through with this bill he should 
truly be called a man of steel—not iron, but a man of steel— 
because I do not see how it has been possible for him to stand 
here and go through what he has gone through with day after 
day, and now even going into the night. I hope, for his sake, 
and for the sake of all of you gentlemen, that it will be over 
soon, I am not interested in this bill. I stay here when it 
suits me, and I go out when I get ready, because I do not believe 
in any tariff except for revenue only. I have had to vote here 
with my colleagues sometimes on what they called Democracy, 
but what I call hypocrisy; but I had to do it because I was 
pledged, when I went into a primary, to yote with my colleagues 
on certain questions. If I had my way, however, I would have 
free trade; and that is what this country is coming to. The 
doctrines of John C. Calhoun are going to come right back; and 
the very kind of tariff that you are trying to put on the people 
to-day is going to be one of the main reasons for the people 
rising in revolt and going back to the old-time doctrine. 

For that reason, instead of reading these various quotations 
in order to show the people of this country whether certain 
people are liars or not, or whether certain officials in Washing- 
ton are liars or not, I am going to ask to have them printed in 
the Recorp; and I do hope they will be read by Mr. Pratt, 
or Mr. Carter rather. I would not call Pratt “Mr.” He does 
not deserve it. If there ever was an unworthy servant—one 
who ought to be kicked out, who ought long ago to have been 
kicked out, as I can show by positive, absolute proof—it is this 
man Pratt. Just night before last, right down here in this same 
No. 318 Pennsylvania Avenue, which the police raided not long 
ago, a man went in there and bought dope, and he has bought 
it there for the fourth time in the last 30 days. The police do 
not try to stop it. They go down and make a raid, and then 
they drop it. Mr. Carter charges in his letter what I charged 
here two months ago—that when these officers start to make a 
raid, somebody posts the blind tiger, somebody posts the dope 
seller, and before the raiding squad reaches that place they have 
hidden everything. 

I do not know Mr. Carter. I never have seen him in my 
life; but I am glad he has had the manhood to call attention 
to this fact, and if he wants the proof I will furnish it. I 
will not call on him at all; I will furnish for him the liquor 
that was bought at these joints. I will furnish him the dope 
that was bought at this joint; and I will show that the Presi- 
dent of the United States ought to kick Pratt out of his job 
before some more people are murdered, and $16,000 is paid to hide 
the eyidence under the floor of a dive on Pennsylvania Avenue 
within the shadow of the Capitol. 

I ask that these articles which I send to the desk be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, Friday, February 28, 1930] 
CARTER Hurts CHARGE POLICE SHIELD GAMING—Liquor SELLING ALSO 

Has PROTECTION, Asserts PUBLIC PRINTER— LETTERS Are SENT TO 

Two COMMITTEES—CONGRESSIONAL BODIES TO SCAN MEssAGES Hn 

AND PRATT EXCHANGED—PARTICULAR CASES GIVEN AS EXAMPLES— 

Mayor Repeats His RECORD SPEAKS ror ITSELF AND DEFENDS PICKET- 

ING 

Charges that gambling and bootlegging have flourished throughout 
the District “ with police protection” and “ during all of the adminis- 
tration" of Maj. Henry G. Pratt, superintendent of police, were made 
yesterday by George H. Carter, Public Printer, in correspondence which 
he laid before the Senate and House District Committees “ for action.” 

In his letters the Public Printer further asserted: “ Police and 
police court officials have been grossly derelict in prosecution of cases 
against a certain notorious gambler and bootlegger, and other District 
officials have been delinquent in granting privileges to enable this 
gambler to conceal his violations of law.” 

He insinuated, also, that there are “leaks” in the police department 
through which defendants are advised in advance as to the nature 
of evidence to be presented against them, 

AFFIDAVITS KNOWN, CLAIM 


Declaring that an alleged gambler arrested in a raid near the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office recently had been told of the contents of affi- 
davits connecting him with operation of the place, Mr. Carter said 
in part: 

“So far as I know, the only persons outside my office who saw these 
affidavits were Major Pratt, Capt. Martin Reilly, of the sixth precinct, 
and Detective Boxwell, of the sixth precinct.” 

Included in his charges in connection with the same case were that 
of “gross negligence or indifference in collection of personal taxes.” 
Mr. Carter said he had found that whereas the raided H Street prem- 
ises were on the tax books in one name, they were occupied by a person 
of another name, and that “no personal taxes have been paid on the 
place for at least three years, and no effort has been made by the 
personal tax board to collect.” He asserted that the name on the tax 
books is an alias for the gambler arrested. 

The correspondence, which included letters exchanged between Mr. 
Carter and Major Pratt, Representative Srarmmons, of Nebraska, chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on Appropriations, Assistant District 
Attorney Frank W. Adams, and other District and Federal officials, was 
not received at the committee offices until late yesterday afternoon, and 
neither Senator Cappmr, chairman of the Senate committee, nor Repre- 
sentative ZIHLMAN, chairman of the House group, had time to study 
them yet. 

PICKET REQUEST DENIED 

In his most recent letter to Major Pratt this week Mr. Carter declared, 
“ Pending a much-needed change in the administration of the District 
government I had intended not to waste any more time writing to you; 
but in view of your effort to publish an alibi in the newspapers I feel 
it my duty to submit further complaint and to deny publicly your un- 
truthful statement that I had requested you to place pickets in the 
vicinity of the Government Printing Office or anywhere else.” 

Major Pratt never has said that Mr. Carter had requested the pickets. 
The first information as to the reason for the pickets was obtained on 
Tuesday direct from the Government Printing Office itself when five offi- 
cials of that office stated that the picketing was being done “ in response 
to complaints by Mr. Carter.” Mr, Carter was not one of these five, 
however, and all refused to elaborate upon that statement. 

Mr. Carter also in his letter to Major Pratt claimed all credit for 
having the H Street raid case presented to the grand jury, although that 
body substantiated the police court in holding that the unsupported affi- 
davits of four Printing Office employees, in view of the fact that no 
other evidence was secured, was not sufficient to warrant any indictment. 

PORTIONS OF LETTER GIVEN 

Portions of the letter in which Mr. Carter summarizes events which 
have conyinced him that Major Pratt is “either insincere or incompe- 
tent” follow: 

“The newspapers are quoting you as having said I requested you to 
picket certain places suspected of gambling in the vicinity of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 

“Your statement is utterly untrue. I have never requested or even 
suggested that the police picket any place suspected of gambling or boot- 
legging in the vicinity of this office. Your announcement of such picket- 
ing can serve no other purpose than to act as a ‘tip-off’ for gamblers 
and bootleggers to suspend operations for the present or to place on me 
the odium of your self-inspired picketing order. 

“My only request of you has been and is to enforce the law and to 
protect the employees of the Government Printing Office from the gam- 
blers and bootleggers who have infested this neighborhood for many 
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years. That you have failed to do during your administration as super- 
intendent of the Washington police department, except for the few spas- 
modic responses to requests for law enforcement such as I have recently 
submitted to you.” 

EXAMPLES ARE CITED 


Mr. Carter then cites several examples of instances which, he declares, 
convince him of police “ stupidity" and “ indifference” or incapability 
in the matter of law enforcement. 

In a “ conspicuous example of the failure of law enforcement by Dis- 
trict officials,” he asserts that a raid was conducted with “ customary 
police stupidity or indifference, which afford the chief gamblers time to 
escape and destroy the evidence.” No further efforts were made to ap- 
prehend the offenders, he said, and consequently the case was nolle- 
prossed “for the usual ‘lack of sufficient evidence.’” ‘The case was 
carried to the grand jury at Mr. Carter's insistence, but “again little 
or no effort was made by the police or the district attorney's office to 
obtain an indictment.” 

Taking one particular alleged offender, Mr. Carter declared: “ Police 
records show he has been arrested on numerous occasions for gambling 
and liquor charges. In every instance, however, he has been left off 
with either the forfelture of small sums or a suspended jail sentence. 

SPECIAL FAVOR CHARGED 


“I believe I am justified, therefore, in asserting that 
enjoyed special favor for a number of years.” 

Mr. Carter also related an instance in which a young man ran into 
the Government Printing Office one day last week and complained that 
he had been beaten by men who charged him with tipping off the police 
on gamblers. 

“This occurred while your pickets were on duty, but they seem to 
have been of more service to the lawbreakers than to a law-abiding citi- 
zen,” he commented. 

The exchange of letters between the Public Printer and the superin- 
tendent of police began February 1 with a letter in which Mr. Carter 
submitted copies of sworn statements concerning the location of alleged 
gambling and bootlegging places in the vicinity of the Government Print- 
ing Office. In a few raids, he asserted, the police “ bungled ” the case by 
permitting the operators to escape or destroy all evidence before they 
gained entrance. 


has 


[From the Washington Herald, Friday, February 28, 1930] 
CARTER FLAYS PRATT—DEMANDS UNITED STATES GAMING PROBE— PRINTER 


ASKS CONGRESS TỌ START INQUIRY—DISTRICT COMMITTEÐ, MEETING 
TO-DAY, TO SEE LETTERS TO AND FROM CHIEF OF POLICA 


Aroused by the existence of numerous gambling houses near the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, which he charged are allowed to flourish because 
of police corruption, inefficiency, and stupidity, Public Printer George H. 
Carter yesterday asked the House and Senate to “take such action as 
the situation requires.” 

After making public a number of letters that passed between himself 
and Chief of Police Henry Pratt, Carter sent copies of the correspondence 
to Senator CAPPER, chairman of the Senate District Committee, and 
Representative McLzop, acting chairman of the House District Commit- 
tee. He requested that they investigate “ the deplorable conditions.” 

PRATT “ UNPERTURBED ” 


Senator CAPPER will bring the correspondence and Carter's letter of 
request to the attention of the District Committee, which is scheduled to 
meet to-day. It is expected the matter will be referred to the police 
investigating committee, of which Senator Roxpsion is chairman and 
Senators BLEASE, JONES, COPELAND, and VANDENBERG are members, 

Major Pratt said last night he was unperturbed by Carter's request 
for an investigation. He said: 

“The correspondence speaks for itself. The police department is mak- 
ing an honest effort to enforce the gambling and liquor laws, and we 
shall continue to make war on bookmakers and bootleggers. An arrest 
was made on a complaint filed by Mr. Carter, but the case was thrown 
out of court. The police department should not be criticized when the 
responsibility belongs elsewhere.” 

BLAMES CITY HEADS 

Carter revealed yesterday that he has been writing letters to Pratt for 
four weeks demanding a clean-up in the vicinity of the big printery at 
North Capitol and G Streets. He said he is convinced that Pratt has 
failed in his duty and also blamed the District Commissioners for allow- 
ing flagrant conditions to exist. 

In the sizzling letter he addressed to Pratt Wednesday, Carter said: 

“ Pending a much-needed change in the administration of the District 
government, I had intended not to waste any more time in writing to 
you, but in view of your effort to publish an alibi in the newspapers 
I feel it my duty to submit further complaint and to deny publicly your 
untruthful statement that I had requested you to place pickets in the 
vicinity of the Government Printing Office or anywhere else. 

INSINCERE OR INCOMPETENT 

“I am convinced that you are either insincere or incompetent and 
that proper enforcement of the law can not be secured under present 
District officials charged with that duty. 
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“In view of the sworn statements in my possession, copies of which 
are transmitted herewith, it is amazing to me that the police could not 
have obtained sufficient evidence long ago to secure conviction of those 
involved or at least put an end to gambling in the vicinity of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office.” 

Carter’s letters contained addresses of alleged gambling houses, the 
names of proprietors, and employees of the printery who had patronized 
the places. The Public Printer excoriated Inspector Thaddeus Bean 
for turning over to Dectective Boxwell a complaint made against the 
sleuth and also paid his respects to Captain Riley, of the sixth precinct, 
for branding an affidavit as “ fishy ” before investigating the facts in the 
case, 


{From the Washington Star, February 26, 1930] 


HOLDS GAMBLING “ CHECK” FUTILE—PUBLIC Printer SCORES PRATT 
FOR FAILURE TO CURB WAGER OPERATIONS 


Aroused by reports of extensive gambling operations in the vicinity 
of the Government Printing Office and declaring that he has been unable 
to obtain help from Maj. Henry G. Pratt, superintendent of police, or 
the District Commissioners, and further asserting that the new system 
of picketing such places is simply a “ tip-off" to the operators, George 
H. Carter, Publie Printer, declared to-day that “the whole thing needs 
a thorough investigation.” 

The head of the Printing Office declared that numerous complaints 
made by him to Major Pratt to have the gambling establishments 
located near the Printing Office closed have availed nothing, while a 
similar complaint made to the District Commissioners has been rewarded 
with only a formal acknowledgment of the receipt of the letter in which 
the complaint was made. 

Carter denied that he had mentioned specifically the names of the 
four places now being picketed by police in an effort to learn if there 
are activities carried on in them that would justify their being run out 
of business. 

FIVE EMPLOYEES ARRESTED 


Carter also declared that five employees of the Printing Office had 
been arrested In a raid on a gambling establishment in the first block 
of H Street, and that four of those employees had sworn to affidavits 
that gambling was going on in the place and turned them over to Major 
Pratt on their own accord. An arrest of an alleged operator was made 
in this case, but, he added, “it was dragged out for a long time in 
police court and finally was nolle-prossed. Presented to the grand jury 
later the jury failed to return an indictment against the man.” 


GROSS LAXITY CHARGED 


“In the face of such things I feel there has been a gross laxity on 
the part of the District government in the enforcement of the law,” 
Carter asserted. “ There is something wrong with the administration of 
justice here and the whole thing needs a thorough investigation.” 

Carter contended that the establishment where the Printing Office 
employees were arrested was operating as a cigar store, with an elab- 
orate gambling layout located in the rear. 

The five employees were suspended from duty after the raid, he said, 
but the four who swore to the affidavits regarding the nature of the 
business conducted in the establishment were restored to good standing 
following their “ manly confessions.” 

The head of the Printing Office said that his efforts to stamp out 
gambling in the Printing Office during the eight years since he became 
head have been successful, but said that when he entered the Printing 
Office he found much evidence of gambling, and between 50 and 60 
employees were discharged. He also said that a horse-racing handbook 
was being operated within the office, with employees serving as runners 
for outside gambling interests. 

Sergt. O. J. Letterman and his vice squad, for which Carter has only 
praise, late yesterday raided the establishment in the 1300 block of I 
Street, where the first of the police pickets was assigned 24 hours 
earlier. but found no contraband. 

Carter described the picketing in this instance as a “stupid pro- 
cedure.” 

The squad was forced to cut its way through five doors to gain access 
to the place, where an elaborate electrically operated protective system 
was encountered. Harry W. Wood, 26, of 2125 G Street, was arrested 
on charges of maintaining a nuisance, while several others found in the 
place were questioned and permitted to leave. 

The picket program was extended to four other places Iate yesterday 
afternoon when officers of the sixth precinct were placed on duty in 
front of a fruit store, a cigar store, and a barber shop on H Street near 
the Printing Office and at a cigar store a block away on G Street. 


[From the Washington Post, February 25, 1930] 


Pouice Picker PLACE TO Ger Rum BEvipence—CALLers ASKED TO Give 
NAMES, ADDRESSES AS THEY ENTER 


Gentlemen and ladies paying social calls at an address on I Street 
NW. near Thirteenth Street, yesterday were surprised to discover that 
the place apparently had added a uniformed doorman to its list of ac- 
cessories for the comfort of vistors. 
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On second glance, however, it developed that the “doorman” con- 
tributed little if anything to the comfort or peace of mind of callers, 
for he was one of a squad of policemen from the first precinct detailed 
Maj. 
\ 


by Captain Burke, under direct orders from Henry G. Pratt, 


superintendent of police. 
The police, it appears, are under the impression that the premises are 
being used to house a dispensary for illicit beverages, for Major Pratt 


said last night that in response to complaints received, his minions | 


would continue to picket the address from now on, or at least until 
sufficient evidence may be obtained to justify a raid. 

As each caller presented himself at the door he was stopped by the 
policeman, who demanded his name, address, occupation, and took his 
general pedigree. Some few seemed discouraged and went in quest of 
other locations, but the majority gave the desired information and 
passed on through the door. 

“Who was that?” the policeman was asked by a photographer who 
had just “shot” the officer in the course of his questionnaire. 

“He said his name was Rudy Vallee,” the policeman replied, “ but F 
don’t believe him. Rudy Vallee is thinner than he ts.” 

And so it went, until at last the dawn. And still the policeman stood 
his lonely picket vigil, questioning all and sundry alike quite courteously. 


GIRL FIGHTS ROBBER, Saves FrrM’s $235—BATTLES COURAGROUSLY AS 
Man Grass BUNDLE; Hp ELUDES PURSUFI—SEVERAL JOIN IN RACE 
Battling courageously with a negro robber in the real-estate office of 

G. B. Likens at 1519 M Street NW. shortly before 1 o'clock yesterday, 

Miss Harriet ©. Garber, of 415 Shepherd Street NW., saved $235. of 

her employer's funds. Fleeing from the office, the negro bested Mr. 

Likens and several citizens in a foot race and escaped, 

As Miss Garber was preparing to take the money to a bank to de- 
posit the negro entered. Sighting the money on the young woman's 
desk, the intruder grabbed the bundle and Miss Garber immediately 
began grappling with him. ‘The courageous young woman succeeded in 
obtaining possession of the money as Mr. Likens, who was in an ad- 
joining office, heard the scuffing and entered. 

With a shout the real-estate man pursued the man into the street 
and was joined in the foot race by his son, E. O. Likens, and several 
citizens. The fugitive escaped pursuit on Fourteenth Street near 
N Street. 


NINETY-Stx GALLONS OF Liquor SEIZED AFTER CAR CHASE 


Seizure of an automobile laden with 96 gallons of liquor when it was 
hastily abandoned by its Ione occupant on the Bladensburg Read at 
Douglas Avenue NE. ended an exciting chase about 9 o'clock Inst night 
by Sergt. George M. Little and his squad. 

Acting on a tip that a liquor runner was conveying a sizable cargo 
of rum from near-by Maryland, the police posted themselves at the 
District line on the Bladensburg Road in an automobile. About the 
appointed hour the liquor machine sped by. At Douglas Avenue several 
other cars partially blocked the road and the liquor runner Jammed on 
the brakes and made good his escape. The seized liquor and the car 
were taken to the sixth precinct station. 


Pam OF FORMER GLASSMAN GARAGES WILL Be PADLOCKED—OWNERS OF 
PLACE CITED IN RUM INDICTMENTS PLEAD IN VAIN—DEFENSE RE- 
JECTED IN STAFFORD RULING—JusTice States CRECK Counp Have 
SHOWN ALLEGED LIQUOR VIOLATIONS 
Justice Wendell P. Stafford in open court yesterday indicated that 

he would sign an order padlocking two garages formerly operated by 

Herbert Glassman at 2101 Fourteenth Street NW. and 1309 L Street 

NW. within a week under the terms of the national prohibition act. 

Hearing on the Goyernment’s motion for padlock injunction has been 

on trial for more than a weck. 

Glassman, his brother, David Glassman, and 10 other men are now 
under indictment on charges of conspiracy to violate the probibition 
law at the two garages. The two Glassmans have filed pleas in abate- 
ment to the indictment, while the others have filed demurrers. 

PERSONAL INJUNCTION LOOMS 


Justice Stafford also indicated that at the time he signs the order 
padlocking the garages, which will remain effective for one year, he 
will sign personal injunctions restraining the Glassmans and their co- 
defendants on the conspiracy count from violating the prohibition law 
anywhere in the District of Columbia. Each of the 12 men is now 
under a temporary injunction issued by the court at the time of the 
institution of the proceedings. As in the case of the buildings the 
permanent injunction will be in effect for one year from the date of the 
signing. 

Francis W. Hill, owner of one of the garages, and Henry W. Sherby, 
owner of the other, through their attorneys, vigorously opposed the 
Government’s petition for padlock. Each pointed out that he had 
offered to cooperate with the law authorities and that he had been 
promised he would be notified in ample time to protect himself from 
loss of revenue through padlock. 
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DEFENSE IS REFUSED 


Justice Stafford refused to accept that as a defense, declaring: “A 
watch of ome week would have disclosed that great truck loads of 
whisky were being brought into the garages at all hours of the night. 
This was not a case of a few bottles of whisky being found on the 
premises, When landlords learn they are liable for failure to make 
thorough investigations after reasonable cause to believe the law has 
been violated they will not trust to an inquiry by an agent (real-estate 
agent) who accepts the word of the lessee that there are no law 
violations.” 

United States Attorney Leo A. Rover and Assistant United States 
Attorney Harold W. Orcutt appeared for the Government. 


[from the Washington Star, February 24, 1930] 
GLASSMAN Garaces WiLL Be Papiockep—Jupan Srarronp 
Nuisance EXISTED WHICH OWNERS COULD Have SEEN 

Justice Stafford, of the District Supreme Court, to-day ruled that 
there existed a nuisance within the meaning of the national prohibition 
act at the two garages conducted by Herbert Glassman at 2101 Four- 
teenth Street and 1309 L Street, and said he would order the padlocking 
of both places for one year, 

The court held that Francis W. Hill and Henry Sherby, owners of 
the two properties, even if they did not have actual knowledge of the 
use being made of the properties, were liable under the law when they 
had reasonable cause to believe that the law was being violated and 
did not take the trouble to make a personal investigation. 

“A watch of one week,” said the court, “ would have disclosed that 
great truck loads of whisky were being brought into the garages at all 
hours of the night. This wes not a case of a few bottles of whisky 
being found ia a premises. When landlords learn they are liable for 
failure to muke thorough investigation after reasonable cause to be- 
lieve the law has been violated they will not trust to an Inquiry by an 
agent who accepts the word of the lessee that thére are no law 
violations,” 

Injunctiens will be granted against Herbert Glassman, the proprietor, 
and his brother, David Glassman, and 13 other defendants who are said 
to have been employed at the two garages. 

United States Attorney Leo A. Rover and Assistant United States 
Attorney Harold W. Orcutt represented the Government, while Attor- 
ney Alvin L, Newmyer appeared for the Glassmans and Henry Sherby 
and Attorney Francis W. Hill, jr., for his father. 


RULES 


GIRL SNATCHES $235 FROM THrer’s HAND—SCREAMS FRIGHTEN MAN 
WHO Hap TAKEN MONEY FROM OFFICE COUNTER 


Held up and robbed of $235 by a colored man to-day in the office of 
G. B. Likens, real-estate operator, 1519 M Street, where she is employed 
as a bookkeeper, Miss Harriet Garver, 23, of 415 Shepherd Street, 
snatched the money from the bandit’s hands and frightened him away 
with her screams. 

The thief, said by police to have attempted other holdups of a 
similar nature, entered the real-estate office, where the young woman 
was preparing bank-deposit slips. He inquired concerning a man whom 
he said he believed lived in the combination apartment and office 
building. 

Informed by the girl that no such man lived on the premises, he 
snatched the money that lay on the desk beside her. Miss Garver 
quickly recovered the money from his hands and screamed for assist- 
ance, Her employer, Mr. Likens, engaged in a back room of the office, 
chased the man from the building and to Fourteenth and N Streets, 
where the bandit escaped in the maze of traffic, 


{From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Tuesday, February 18, 1930] 


EIGHT Persons HELD IN GAMBLING CAase—FAKE MESSAGE TO PoLicH 
ALLEGED SHOOTING AFFRAY—SBEVEN IN CUSTODY LISTED AS WITNESSES 


Responding to a fake telephone report, blamed on a disgruntled visi- 
tor, that a shooting was in progress at 1427 P Street this morning, 
headquarters detectives and police of No, 2 precinct made their way 
into what they described as a gambling establishment and arrested 
William Arthur Shannon, 29 years old, of the 2400 block of Thirteenth 
Street, on a charge of permitting gaming. Seven other persons on the 
premises at the time were taken to headquarters and booked as witnesses. 

Detectives H, K. Ogle and C. J. P.- Weber said they found a large table 
in the rear of the store which was equipped for dice games and a num- 
ber of slips, indicating that the place served as an agency for several 
numbers games. When the officers arrived they forced their way into 
the rear room through a heavily bolted door. 


[From the Washington Post, February 20, 1930] 
ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEEN GALLONS SEIZED IN WILD Rum CHasp— 
BALTIMORE Man ARRESTED AS Ho FLEES THROUGH STREETS OF CAPI- 
TAL—AUTO STRIKES ANOTHER 


A cargo of 228 half-gallon jars of liquor, bound from Baltimore to 
Washington, was intercepted last night by Sergt. George Little, of the 
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sixth precinct, and Louis Mazer, 25 years old, of Baltimore, was arrested 

on charges of transportation, possession, and reckless driving, following 

a furious race through traffic-filled streets. 

The rum car, running at about 40 miles an hour, sped by the police 
ear in front of the Washington Seminary, Takoma Park. As the driver 
observed that he was being pursued, the speed of his auto increased. 
At Cedar Street and Piney Branch Road the liquor auto passed a stop 
sign and sideswiped another car without stopping. 

After failing to heed a stop sign at Allison Street and Georgia Avenue 
and barely missing a street car as he turned onto the avenue, the flee- 
ing driver came to a halt at Whittier Street. When Sergeant Little 
appreached, he greeted him with, “I know when I've had enough.” 

Mazer was held at the sixth precinct station for $2,500 bond last 
night. 

R. J. Cox and J. A. Mostyn, of Sergt. Oscar Letterman's squad, last 
night obtained 15 half-gallon jars of liquor on I Street near First NB. 
George L. Pendleton, his wife, Pearl, and Mary Jackson, all colored, 
were arrested on charges of possession. 

TWENTY-EIGHT TAKEN IN Four RAIDS IN DISTRICT—ALLÐGED WOMAN 
POSSESSOR Cuts DETECTIVE'S COAT DURING ARREST—MAN JUMPS TO 
STREET 
Slipping quietly into an alleged gambling place on New York Avenue, 

near Thirteenth Street NW., Sergt. Oscar J. Letterman’s squad spent a 

busy 45 minutes early last night arresting 21 men and seizing a 

quantity of so-called racing slips. 

Sam Bregman, 25 years old, living on Shepherd Street, near Twelfth 
Street NW., was arrested on a charge of permitting gaming. Twenty 
others found in the place were merely booked as witnesses. One man is 
said to have gained his freedom by jumping from a second-story window. 

The raiders also visited an “ oasis’ on Massachusetts Avenue NE., 
near Second, where they arrested Anna March, colored, for alleged pos- 
session of a small amount of alleged liquor, and assault. The woman is 
said to have grappled with Detective Mostyn and ripped his coat with 
a long knife. She was disarmed with difficulty, police said. 

Two other raids, one on I Street, near North Capitol, and the other 
on R Street, near Second Street NW., netted six prisoners and 30 quarts 
of liquor. Those arrested were Mary Jackson, Pearl Pendleton, George 
Pendleton, Helen Parmes, Sylvester Parmes, and Susie Lewis, 


[From the Washington Post, Wednesday, February 19, 1930] 
POLICE CAPTURES 14 IN “ NUMBERS " RAID; EQUIPMENT Seizep—DESCEND 

ON Housa NEAR First STREET, REPUTED SEAT or EXTENSIVÐ GAME— 

BUSINESS SAID TO BE $2,000 Per Day Hyre—Twetve HELD ON GAM- 

BLING CHARGE AND TWO ARE BOOKED AS WITNESSES 

The reputed headquarters of one of the Capital's largest “numbers ” 
game operators was raided shortly before noon yesterday by members of 
the police vice squad. Fourteen men were taken in custody and a patrol- 
wagon load of equipment seized in the invasion of a house in the rear 
of H Street NW. near First Street. 

Sergt. Oscar J. Letterman and Detectives Richard J. Cox and James 
Mostyn, who conducted the raid, reported that 12 of the prisoners were 
found busily engaged at adding machines, totaling receipts taken in 

| during the last two days. 
EQUIPMENT IS TAKEN 


Operations of the alleged ring were city wide, and the business totaled 
$2,000 a day, according to the raiders. 

The equipment seized consisted of the dozen adding machines, hun- 
dreds of alleged numbers slips, estimated to represent play totaling $500, 
two trunk loads of blank slips, and other paraphernalia. 

Charges of setting up a gaming table in violation of section 865 of 
the District Code were lodged against the men found at the adding ma- 
chines, They were liberated from the first precinct under $2,000 bail 
each: They described themselves as: 

NAMES OF PRISONERS 

Meyer Shapiro, 20, North Capitol and O Streets; Maurice Clarke, 27, 
Twelfth and I Streets NE. ; Edward J. Rogers, 37, Tenth and K Streets 
NE.; T. Graham McBroom, 29, and W. Carlton King, 26, of Fifteenth 
and D Streets NE.; Francis Holford, 21, and Ralph M, Holford, 45, of 
Sixth and A Streets NE.; Elmer Johnson, 34, of the Tuxedo Hall Apart- 
ments; George Facoler, 37 of Ninth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW.; Edward Johnston, 28, of Sixteenth and Monroe Streets NW.; 
Elmer B. Clayton, 32, of Fifteenth and D Streets ND.; and William 
Skinner, 26, of Twenty-second and G Streets NW. 

The raiders also bobked two colored men, Paul Christian, 19, of 
Myrtle and North Capitol Streets; and Robert Tony, 45, of the H Street 
address, as Government witnesses, 


SECOND Escarp IN YBAR MADE BY COLORED Yours 


Executing his second escape from a penal institution here within a 
year, Elmer Olden, colored, 16 years old, of Cullinane Court SW., slipped 
away yesterday from the National Training School, where he was sent 
last month on a 19-month sentence as leader of a gang of colored youths 
known as the “ Forty Thieves,” which perpetrated a series of house- 
breakings, petit thieveries, and minor crimes in the southwest section, 
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His previous scape was made from the Blue Plains Industrial Home 
School, where he was serving a sentence upon conviction of assault 
charges, 

fonts: 
TESTIMONY OF Gints,;SENDS MAN TO JAIL—SENTENCE OF 15 MONTHS 
GIVEN ON THREÐ CHARGES OF ASSAULT—COURT ROOM IS PACKED 


Durant Montodelouner, alias Clayton Franey, who claims to be a 
Filipino but whom police booked as a negro, was sentenced yesterday 
by Judge John P. McMahon in police court to serve 15 months in jail 
on three charges of assault and one charge of practicing a healing art 
without a license. 

Montodelouner is alleged to have enticed several young white women 
to his quarters on Louisiana Avenue NW., near Fifth Street, on the 
pretext of employing them. He is said to have represented that he was 
the agent of a million-dollar concern and to have insisted that appli- 
cants observe various rules in seeking employment. 

The court room was packed and jammed during the recital of the 
testimony, standing room being at a premium. 

Some of the girl victims told the court that the man had taken their 
measurements in order to determine their fitness for the position that 
he is alleged to have promised. Others testified that when ill they had 
called “the doctor,” referring to the man on trial, and that he had 
visited at their homes and administered medicine. 

One woman told the court she had called on the man at regular inter- 
vals for almost a year, but that as yet she had not been employed. 

Although approximately 20 young women, whose ages are in the 
neighborhood of 20 years, are said to have complained, only 4 of the 
group appeared yesterday as witnesses -against him. 

The man was arrested about a week ago when the police, following 
numerous complaints, raided his establishment. This is said to have 


revealed the man had a previous criminal record and that the company 
he is alleged to have worked for has been out of business for 15 years. 


THIRTY-FOUR Trup BILLS FILED BY GRAND Jury HERE—CHARGES AGAINST 
10 IGNORED BY INQUISITORIAL BODY YESTERDAY —ĜAMING COUNT DROPPED 


While returning 34 indictments yesterday covering various charges, 
the District of Columbia grand jury ignored charges against 10 persons 

Charges of violating the Jones-Stalker Act were ignored in three in- 
stances, although seven persons were charged with violating the law. 
Those against whom the Jones-Stalker charges were ignored are Martha 
Brown, John Keys, and Giles Brown. Those charged with violating the 
law are Carson P. Stant, Henry F. Rheims, Percy Robert Kelser, Walter 
Drady Ward, Willle Olin Bell, and Maggie Bell. 

Bell is charged with four sales of whisky at the Mades Hotel, formerly 
the haunt of socially prominent Washingtonians. The hostelry now 
faces a padlock injunction under the national prohibition act. 

Charges of setting up a gaming table preferred by the police several 
weeks ago against Louls Hurwitz and Joseph Fitzgerald were also 
ignored by the inquisitorial body. Hurwitz and Fitzgerald were arrested 
at 25 H Street NW., opposite the Government Printing Office. A num- 
ber of employees of the Printing Office who were said to have been pres- 
ent when the raid was staged appeared before the grand jury as 
witnesses. 

Others against whom charges were ignored are Richard Phifer, assault 
with a dangerous weapon; George E. R. Shafer, robbery; and Earl 
Sinkfield and Louis Jackson, housebreaking and larceny. 


Drunk Quiz DROPS NALLS FROM POLICE Force—WrrnNess IN BUSCH 
MURDER Case ALSO GUILTY OF INSUBORDINATION 

Pyt, Raymond F. Nalls, of the tenth precinct, who was an im- 
portant Government witness in the Policeman Leo Busch murder trial, 
was dropped from the police force yesterday when the District Commis- 
sioners approved the findings of the police trial board, which had con- 
victed him of intoxication and insubordination, 

Nalls, who was born June 20, 1894, was appointed to the force on 
May 5, 1917, but resigned in 1918. He was reappointed in 1921 and 
served until January 5, when he was suspended on the charges that 
caused his dismissal. 

The departmental trial occurred on January 15. Testimony revealed 
that Nalis had dropped his service revolver in a taxicab, which was 
turned over to police. After a check-up of the weapon's number of 
the record of the gun’s assignment, police inspectors, it was testi- 
fled, went to his room at 605 Sixth Street NW. and found him under 
the influence of liquor and their questions were met with refusals to 
answer. 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Tuesday, February 18, 1930] 
PSEUDO DOCTOR Is GIVEN YEAR IN JAIL FOR ASSAULTING GIRLS—MAN, | 

Saip TO BE oy Necre Race, Posmp as FILIPINO IN “ EXAMINING” 

APPLICANTS FOR Joss Wira DeruncT Fina 

Clayton Franey, 607 Louisiana Avenue, said to be a member of the; 
Negro race, who posed as Durant H. Montodelouner, a Filipino, and! 
representative of a firm in St, Petersburg, Fla., was sent to jail ati 
police court to-day for a year on three charges of assault on white girls 
who applied to him for work. He was given one additional 90 days for 
practicing medicine without a license. 
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Franey had certain rules which a girl had to observe when he em- 
ployed her, it was charged. If they were late they would be punished 
by having to stand in a corner for an hour with hands over head, Simi- 
lar penalties also were provided for failing to notify Franey when they 
were ill, using cosmetics, bringing outsiders into the office, and failing 
to obey their future employer. 

Franey was arrested last week when Detective Sergts. H. E. Ogle, 
Robert A, Saunders, and Charles Weber raided his “ office" on Louisiana 
Avenue and exposed Franey as a fake and an ex-convict and showed 
that the firm by which he said he was employed in St, Petersburg had 
been defunct for 15 years. 

Prior to this, police had received complaints from 20 young. girls, 
residents of the-city and near-by Maryland and Virginia, that the man 
had assaulted them when they made various trips to his office to recelve 
medical examination preparatory to taking a position with the alleged 
firm. 

Vira V. Mortimer, of Aurora Hills, Va.; Zona M. Warner and Naomi 
Aleshire, both of ‘Takoma Park, Md., and Mabel T, Silcott, 3000 R 
Street, appeared in court to-day and testified against Franey, 

They told stories of how the man had given them various examina- 
tions, such as blood tests, and demanded that they return time and 
again to be sure they were fit to take the desired positions. 

Several of the girls, all of whom were around 20 years of age, told 
how Franey and his alleged assistant, W. L. Biglow, of Takoma Park, 
Md., had taken complete measurements of their persons, which were 
supposed to have been placed on record, 

The girls said they were introduced to the men at a home in Takoma 
Park, where he was believed to be a former resident of the Philippines. 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Tuesday, February 18, 1930) 


TWELVE MEN ARRESTED IN H STREET RAID—LARGE QUANTITY OF GAM- 
BLING PARAPHERNALIA CONFISCATED BY POLICE SQUAD 


In one of the largest raids ever staged on alleged violators of policy 
game laws, 12 men were arrested on charges of setting up a gaming 
table, a truck load of gambling slips and other paraphernalia was ĉon- 
fiscated and 12 adding machines seized, when Sergt. O. J. Letterman 
and his squad swooped down on 113 H Street to-day. 

Seated at five tables, all of the men arrested were operating adding 
machines, police say, and tabulating reeeipts, expenditures, and other 
records of policy games. The room in which the men were working, the 
police reported, was recently rented from Robert M. Toney, colored, who 
subleased the premises to them, and for his knowledge of the case was 
held under $100 bond as a United States witness. 


ENTERED WITH HANDBAGS 


In an affidavit made out before Assistant United States Attorney 
Frank Adams and Renah Camalier, Toney declared that he subleased 
the second floor recently after making arrangements with Maurice 
Clarke, 28 years old, of 914 Twelfth Street NE. 

During their occupation of the premises the men arrested, Toney said, 
have carried handbags in and out of the building at intervals every day. 
On occasions slips, which were later identified as gambling parapher- 
nalia, dropped out of these handbags, he said. 

Sergeant Letterman, Detectives R. J. Cox, and J. A. Moyston are said 
to have gained entrance to the room where the men were working after 
they trailed James P, Christian, 24 years old, colored, 33 Myrtle Street 
NE., who admits he is a runner to the premises, Christian entered the 
workroom, leaving the door unlatched, thus permitting Letterman and 
his squad to enter. 

HELD AS WITNESS 


Christian informed police that he was only recently employed and 
gaye the name of a man well known in sporting circles as his employer, 
The man named was not at the premises when the raid was effected and 
has not been apprehended, Christian was also held as a United States 
witness under $100 bond. 

The men arrested and charged with setting up a gaming table, a 
felony, according to the District Code, were: Meyer Shapiro, 20 years 
old, 1400 North Capitol Street; Francis Holford, 21 years old, 606 A 
Street NE.; Ralph Milton Holford, 45 years old, 606 A Street NB.; 
Elmer Shepherd Johnson, 34 years old, of Tudor Hall Apartments; 
George Facoler, 87 years old, 906 Pennsylvania Avenue; Edward Johns- 
ton, 23 years old, 3500 Sixteenth Street; Elmer Bryant Clayton, 32 years 
old, 1507 D Street NE. ; William Skinner, 26 years old, 707 Twenty-second 
Street; William Carlton King, 26 years old, 1507 D Street NE.; Thomas 
Graham McBroom, 29 years old, 1507 D Street NE.; Edward John 
Rogers, 37 years old, 1034 Tenth Street NE; and Maurice Clarke, 28 
years old, of 914 Twelfth Street NE. 


[From the Washington Post of February 16, 1930] 


Gaming Raw Nets 30 as POLICEMEN Visir Hore, Here—F STREET 
ESTABLISHMENT Is Sarin TO Have YIELDED FULL EquirpMent—F ive 
Persons TO FACE CHARGES OF GAMBLING—TEN OTHERS ARE NOTIFIED 
TO APPEAR AS WITNESSES; FIFTEEN RELEASED 


Staging a raid ọn an alleged gambling establishment in the Commercial 
Hotel, rendezvous of theatrical folk on F Street NW. near Ninth Street, 
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the police vice squad yesterday succeeded In corraling 30 men and seized 
a quantity of alleged gambling equipment. 

Equipped with roulette wheels, card tables, and equipment for race- 
horse betting, the raiders stated, the establishment was located on the 
fourth floor. Heavy iron doors prevent entrance to the floor except by 
elevator, according to police. 


LETTERMAN LED RAID 


Five of the captives were registered at the first precinct on charges 
of setting up a gaming table. Ten others were summoned to appear 
as Government witnesses and the others were released. 

Sergt. Oscar J. Letterman with Detectives Richard J. Cox and James 
Mostyn quietly slipped into the hotel elevator and commanded the opera- 
tor to take them to the fourth floor. Sergeant Letterman declared that 
an “undercover” policeman gained entrance to the establishment and 
had been patronizing it for a week. 

Emerging at the fourth floor, Sergeant Letterman said, a signal bad 
apparently been given, for occupants of the establishment fled from the 
triple-door place to other rooms on the floor. 


HUNDREDS SEE ARRESTS 


Hundreds of persons on crowded F Street watched the police load the 
prisoners and seized equipment into two patrol wagons. At the police 
station the men accused of violating the antigambling law described 
themselves as: 

Leo Cohen, 34 years old, a cripple, of Twelfth and Holbrook Streets 
NE.; Louis Lehrfeld, 38; Harry Wilson, 52; Joseph Patrick Mack, 46; 
and Charles A. Jones, 40, all of whom said they lived at the hotel. 


Rum FOUND IN Cark Berone Doors OPEN— PROPRIETOR Freep IN $500 
BOND ON CHARGE OF POSSESSION 


Third Precinct Detectives William Burke and S. F. Gravely, armed 
with a search warrant, visited the Valentino Restaurant, 1129 Seven- 
teenth Street NW., about noon yesterday, and, upon seeking admittance, 
were informed that the place never opens for business until midafternoon. 

However, the officers declared that it was not so much the fact that 
the place was not ready for business as the finding of 115 gallons of 
alleged wine and about 6 gallons of alleged red liquor, that made them 
persona non grata at that hour. 

Cajo Prosperi, white, giving his age as 45, and the proprietor of the 
establishment, was locked up on a charge of possession. He was later 
released on $500 bond. 


[From the Washington Post, February 13, 1930] 
Girt AND SEVEN MEN SBIZED IN RUM AND GAMING RAIDS 


A young woman and seven men were arrested in a series of liquor 
and gambling raids yesterday by members of the police vice squad. 

The woman, Miss Lillian Elizabeth Wallace, 21 years old, was arrested 
on charges of possessing 5 quarts of liquor and maintaining a disorderly 
house, and three men, Fred Taggert, 24; Stanley Gray, 24; and Harvey 
Schult, 25, were arrested on possession charges when Sergt, Oscar J. 
Letterman and Detective Richard J. Cox and James Mostyn invaded a 
house on Randolph Street NW., near North Capitol Street. 

Miss Wallace, police said, was found by the raiders asleep in her bed- 
room and arrested. A man, who was also in the room, escaped through 
a window, the raiders reported. 

John Edward Miller, 25 years old, was arrested on a warrant charging 
violation of 865-B of the District Code, which concerns gambling, at a 
cigar store on E Street NW., near Twelfth Street. The raiders reported 
that a crowd of persons were in the store at the time the warrant was 
served. Miller was liberated under $2,000 ball at the first precinct, 

In a poolroom on North Capitol Street, near F Street, the raiders 
arrested Toy Crawford, colored, 33, alleged proprietor of the room, and 
charged with possession of 2 quarts of liquor and permitting gaming. 
Police said that Frank Gleason, colored, 24, and Beverly Jamison, 
colored, 36, were arrested in the place when found engaged in “ shooting 
craps.” 


[From the Washington News, February 12, 1930] 
Mapes HOTEL MURDER WITNESS Is DEAD 


Joseph Rivers, 56, a painter and a witness in the murder of William W. 
Sykes, died early to-day from poisoning. 


Rivers was found near his home at 300 Pennsylvania Avenue last 


night partially blind. He was taken to Gallinger Hospital, where he 
died. Police investigated the man's death and said it was due to drink- 
ing canned heat. An autopsy was to be held to-day. 

Sykes was found dead in the rear of the Mades Hotel, 300 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., beaten over the head on May 13, 1929. Rivers was 


one of the six men arrested in connection with the man’s death. 


MERCHANT Is FOUND BEATEN AND ROBBED—A. D. ROSENBERG DISCOVERED 
UNCONSCIOUS BEHIND COUNTER OF SHOP AT 3186 M STREET 

Found beaten on the head in his dry-goods store at 3136 M Street NW. 

this morning, A. D. Rosenberg, 52, was still unconscious at Emergency 
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Hospital at 12.30 p.m. His condition Is serious. The assault occurred 
just half a block from Wisconsin Avenue, Georgetown’s busiest thorough- 
fare. 

Rosenberg was found behind the counter in his shop by Henry H. 
Weissner, of 3532 T Street NW, a customer. Weissner summoned a 
taxi and with the aid of the driver, Leonard Lawson, and James Jack- 
son, colored, took Rosenberg to the hospital. 

Lieut, Ed Kelly, chief of the homicide squad, and Fred Sandburg, 
fingerprint expert of the detective bureau, went to the store as soon as 
the attack was reported to police. Rosenberg had evidently been slugged 
with a blunt instrument. His clothing was torn and a watch had been 
torn off the chain. 


[From the Washington Times, Wednesday, February 12, 1930) 


CONGRESS TOLD THERE Are 700 SPeAK-wASIES IN DisTRICT—GANG 
RULE Is PREDICTED For Distrricr or CoLumBlA—Laquor AcT DE- 
CLARED MENACE 


Washington is vice ridden and unless a radical change in the prohi- 
bition laws is made the city will be In the hands of gangster, racketeers, 
and leaders of the underworld, Walter W. Liggett, of Chevy Chase, 
Md., prominent magazine writer, told the House Judiciary Committee 
to-day. 

Not only is the city infested with speak-easies and bootleggers, the 
writer declared, but the police department is corrupt and turns its head 
away from flagrant violations. 

Introduced by Representative Sanarn, Liggett detailed the results of 
a 7 months’ study of prohibition. 


SEVEN HUNDRED SPEAK-EASIES RUNNING 


“Gentlemen, there are 700 speak-easies in Washington, operating 
day and night,” he said, 

“There are 4,000 bootleggers in the National Capital. I think I 
can prove that 1,600,000 gallons of liquor are consumed each year 
here. There are 6,000,000 gallons of home brew made. I proved this 
by checking up on the sales of malt and other such products by whole- 
sale groceries and other stores. 

“Arrests for drunkenness are increasing, as well as other crimes 
in Washington. Arrests for drunkenness alone have trebled since 
prohibition.” 

Liggett then turned to Boston, where he recently conducted investi- 
gations. 

“ Before prohibition there were 1,000 open saloons in Boston, Now 
there are 4,000 open speak-easies and 15,000 purveyors of liquor. 
They carry on with police corruption. This corruption has touched 
higher ups, even ex-governors, ex-secretaries of governors, and com- 
missioners of safety who have sold confiscated booze. I presented 
these facts to a grand jury, and I think the grand jury will return 
indictments.” 


Parr ROBS Seven TAxis IN THres Days 


Continuing on their raids on taxicab drivers in the northwest section 
of the city, two colored desperadoes last night added four more rob- 
beries to their toll, making a total of seven in the past three days. 

The pair armed with a small rifle, robbed three men of $26, while 
their fourth quarry left them empty banded after he had secreted his 
money. 

The plan of attack was to have a cab driver take them to some desig- 
nated spot, where a secreted rifle in the pants leg of one of the men 
would be brought into play. 

Francis Golden, 1300 block Delaware Avenue SW., was the first to 
be held up, although the thugs got no money. About a half hour later 
George W. Lattishaw, colored, 1100 block Fifth Street NW., was robbed 
of $5.60 after he had taken the pair to Sixth and Fairmont Streets NW. 

The pair took $1.40 from McDonald Newborn, colored, 400 block 
Twenty-fourth Street NE., shortly before 1 a. m., and a few minutes 
later Charles Johnson, of the 100 block 8 Street NW., was robbed of 
$19 after he had taken the pair for a trip. 

Police promise an arrest to-night, when special squads will be on 
watch, 


HAMMER FELLS Store OWNER 


Robbery was believed the motive for an attack to-day on Charles 
Rosenberg, 52, of the 2100 block K Street NW., who was found uncon- 
scious in his haberdashery store in the 3100 block of M Street NW., 
by Henry Wisener and William Brodoskey. 

Rosenberg, apparently beaten over the head with a hammer, was 
rushed to Emergency Hospital, Detectives and fingerprint men went 
to the scene, but as yet no clue has been found as to the identity of 
the assailant. 

Examination revealed that Rosenberg was suffering from a possible 
fracture of the skull and severe lacerations. 

Police had not reported whether the cash drawer of the store had 
been robbed, and employees of the establishment declared they knew 
“nothing whatever” about the affair. 
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HELD For Jury AFTER FIGHT 


Robert Harrison, colored, was held for the grand jury to-day, charged 
with assault with a dangerous weapon in connection with the fight at 
54 Patterson Street NE., Monday night, in which Policeman John H. 
Foster was severely beaten and James and Bernice Henderson, colored, 
were shot by Foster. 

Dorothy Harrison, his wife, and Rebecca Reed demanded jury trial 
on simple assault charges in connection with the same case when 
arraigned in police court through their lawyer Michael J. Lane. 

The charge of assault with intent to kill was changed to assault 
with a deadly weapon by Assistant United States Attorney John R. 
Fitzpatrick in the cases of Harrison and the Hendersons, who are still 
in Freedmen’s Hospital. 


MOTHER GUILTY IN Dry CASE 


Tessie Richards, middle-aged white woman and the mother of two 
children, was convicted on charges of illegal possession of intoxicating 
lquor by a jury before Justice Peyton Gordon late yesterday afternoon. 
Sentence was withheld when counsel for the woman announced that a 
motion for a new trial would be filed. 

The woman was indicted on counts of possession and sale as the 
result of a raid by the vice squad October 25, 1928, prior to passage of 
the Jones law. The present trial was under the Volstead Act. The 
jury found her guilty on the possession charge only. 

Special Agent Morton A. Anderson festifled that he had purchased 
liquor at the establishment conducted by the Richards woman and it 
was on the strength of that “buy ” that the raid was made, resulting in 
her arrest. 


MAN BEATEN, ROBBED IN GEORGETOWN Store 


Robbed of his wallet, containing an unknown amount of money and 
his watch, Charles Rosenberg, 52, 2100 block K Street NW., was found 
beaten Into unconsciousness in his haberdashery, 3100 block M Street 
NW. to-day. 

He was found by Henry Wisner and William Brodoskey, Patrolman 
Morgan, seventh precinct, was summoned and the wounded man taken 
to Emergency Hospital, where he regained consciousness several hours 
later. 

No check up has yet been made of the store to determine further 
losses, if any. Rosenberg informed his family before leaving home that 
he was to meet some one at the store on business, but did not reveal 
the name. He had not recovered sufficiently to give any details concern- 
ing the assault, 


MAN HELD CHARGED Wira BUYING LIQUOR 


What is said by police to be the first arrest in the District for buying 
liquor, under a recently determined stricter interpretation of the prohi- 
bition law, was made this afternoon by second precinct officers, 

Joseph Carley, a printer, of the 3700 block Kanawba Street NW., 
was placed in a cell charged with buying a half pint. With Carley was 
arrested Archibald Harrington, of the 1200 block Tenth Street NW., 
who sold him the liquor, police say, at a house in the 1100 block of 
Vermont Avenue NW. 

Policeman J. E. Lowrey, who made the arrests, said the raid on the 
Vermont Avenue house was without a warrant. It resulted from com- 
plaints made by neighbors, he said, 

Carley was charged with buying liquor, Harrington with selling, and 
both in addition with possession. Both men arranged for release on 
bond, but were held for more than two hours after arrest. 


{From the Washington Post, February 11, 1930] 

MEN AND WOMEN TURN ON Him DURING MELEHB—Pamr or ALLEGED AS- 
SAILANTS TAKEN TO HOSPITAL; THEIR CONDITION Is HELD SERIOUS— 
PATROLMAN Was TRYING TO ARREST Fiye WHO Were FIGHTING IN 
OYSTER SHOP 


Assaulted by three colored men and two colored women in a Patter- 
son Street oyster shop near North Capitol Street shortly after 5 
o'clock yesterday afternoon, Policeman John H. Foster suffered a terrific 
beating in a melee in which two of his alleged attackers received in- 
juries that may prove fatal. 

The policeman required eight stitches in his scalp at Sibley Hospital. 
The two alleged assailants, both held under guard at Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital, are James Henderson, colored, 28 years old, suffering from a 
possibly fatal bullet wound in his abdomen, and his wife, Bernice Hen- 
derson, colored, 21 years old, suffering from flowing blood injuries 
beneath the scalp. Both live at a residence next to the Patterson 
Street lunchroom, 

The policeman, battered and bruised from the fight, was too dazed 
to make more than an incomplete report of the affair, according to 
Capt. Ogden T. Davis of the second precinet. 

FIGHT WAS REPORTED 


Policeman Foster, walking his beat at Patterson and North Capitol 
Streets, was accosted by an unidentified colored man, who reported a 
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fight was in progress at the oyster shop nearby, and immediately re 
sponded, according to the reconstructed story. 

Finding three colored men and two colored women engaged in a 
brawl, the policeman attempted to take charge of the situation. 

The five suddenly made an onslaught against him, tore away his 
stick and his pistol, and rained him with blows. 


KNOCKED DOWN BY CLUB 


A moment later he was knocked dazed to the floor from his own 
club, wielded by an unidentified attacker. In some manner he re- 
trieved his pistol and fired in an attempt to ward off the blows that 
continued to shower his head and body. He lapsed into unconsciousness 
and awakened a short time later at Sibley Hospital, falling to remember 
in what manner he arrived there. He reached the precinct station a 
short time later with his pistol and his nightstick missing. 

Henderson, although possibly mortally wounded, drove his own auto- 
mobile to Freedmen’s Hospital with his wife. They were placed under 
arrest there. 


UNITED STATES CASHIER HELD IN EMBEZZLEMENT—PRINTING OFFICE 
EMPLOYEE MAKES BOND OF $1,000 AFTER ARREST 


Lawrence M. Hurdle, former cashier in the office of the Superintendent 
of Documents, a division of the Government Printing Office, was ar- 
raigned yesterday before United States Commissioner Needham C. 
Turnage on a charge of embezzlement and ordered held under $1,000 
bond for a hearing Friday. Hurdle pleaded not guilty. 

Hurdle is specifically charged with embezzling $600, although dis- 
crepancies in his accounts are said to total $2,167.12. Much of this, it 
is believed by Assistant United States Attorney William A. Gallagher, 
who swore to the warrant, may be due to disallowances by the General 
Accounting Office. 

Action against Hurdle was instigated by George H. Carter, Public 
Printer; James W. Wallace, superintendent of accounts; and Alton P. 
Tisdel, superintendent of public documents, Hurdle was arrested yes- 
terday and was immediately taken before the commissioner. He made 
bond. 


Drue Store Is LOOTED 
Merchandise valued at $120 was stolen from a drug store at 1816 
New Hampshire Avenue, Sunday night, police learned yesterday from 
Oscar H. Basseches, owner of the store. Entrance was gained by break- 
ing glass in the front door. 


{From the Washington Herald, February 11, 1930] 


CHARITY SwINDLE CHARGED TO Pam—FAtLsp CREDENTIALS USED FOR 
Community FUND PLEA, Say POLICE; Loss RUNS LARGE 


Hundreds of Washingtonians have been swindled out of thousands 
of dollars by charity racketeers operating with false credentials as 
solicitors for the community chest fund, according to police. 

This disclosure was made last night by police after a man and his 
were taken into custody several days ago by Headquarters Detective 
Sergts. Frank Varney and Hubert Brodie. 

The investigation came as a result of the arrest Saturday of Joseph 
Gilbert MeCusty, alias McCarthy, 32, of 1300 block Eleventh Street NW. 
McCusty, according to police, was trapped with marked money when 
he returned to collect a fake bill from a woman in northwest Wash- 
ington. 

SUSPECT’S WIFE HELD 

The arrest of McCusty’s wife, Mrs. Blanche McCusty, alias Mc- 
Carthy, 21, of the Eleventh Street address, followed. Yesterday, police 
said, McCusty told them he had made a house-to-house canvass in south- 
east Washington and had obtained an undetermined amount of money 
solicting funds for the community chest. Police said he admitted get- 
ting donations from the following: 

Luther E. Lewis, 1800 block A Street SE.; Francis Bradley, 1300 
block of Lawrence Street NE.; Lewis Zahreck, a northeast merchant; 
Israel Reiskin, 1300 block of B Street NE.; and Miss Jennie Wilson, 
100 block Thirteenth Street NE. 

For the most part the donations obtained from these people were 
small and the amount obtained was pocketed, police said. 

Brodie and Varney said they found credentials as community chest 
collectors in the MeCustys’ possession. 

ps 
OPPONENT SHOT BY POLICEMAN BATTLING Five—Orricer FIRED TO SAVE 
Own Lire, He Says or HoUsE FIGHT 


A battle fought in a small room of a house in the first block of 
Patterson Street NE. yesterday evening between a lone policeman and 
five colored persons ended when the bluecoat drew his revolver and 
shot one man. 

The policeman—John H. Foster, 27, of the second precinct—was 
treated at Sibley Hospital for lacerations on the back of his head, 

James Henderson, colored, of the Patterson Street address, who fell 
before the policeman's gunfire, is in Freedmen’s Hospital in a critical 
condition with a bullet in his abdomen. 
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His wife, Bernice Henderson, is under treatment at the hospital for 
severe lacerations about: the head. 

According to Foster, he was directing traffic at Florida Avenue and 
North Capitol Street, when a colored man approached and said he had 
been robbed by a woman at the Patterson Street address, Foster accom- 
panied the man to the house and a fight started. 

According to Foster, three men and two women beat him to the floor. 
His own nightstick was taken away from him and used as a weapon. 

Believing he was about to be beaten to death, Foster said, he drew 
his gun and fired. 

Sarge op GROCERY Is ROBBED or $300 

Approximately $800 was taken Sunday night by a cracksman who 
picked the lock of the safe of a grocery store in the 200 block of Rhode 
Island Ayenue NE. 

J. A. Carter, manager of the store, and George A. Viverette, butcher, 
discovered the robbery when they opened yesterday morning. The store 
had been closed at 11 p. m. Saturday. 


FEDERAL CASHIER HELD IN $600 Loss 


Lawrence M, Hurdle, cashier in the office of the Superintendent of 
Documents, was arrested yesterday on a commissioner's warrant, 
charged with the embezzlement of $600 of Government funds. 

He entered a plea of not guilty and demanded a preliminary hearing. 
Hurdle will be given one Friday. He was released on $1,000 bond by 
Commissioner Needham C, Turnage. 

Assistant United States Attorney William A. Gallagher swore to the 
warrant on which Hurdle was arrested. 

Gallagher announced that the warrant was sworn to on information 
and belief, the original complaint coming from the office of the Public 
Printer. 

The alleged embezzlement occurred on different dates between July 1, 
1928, and January 31, 1929, according to the warrant, and were carried 
on by means of fictitious youchers. 


FORGERIES FOR DRUGS CHARGED TO SUSPECT 


Charged with forging several small narcotic prescriptions, Owen Mor- 
ris was held for the grand jury yesterday under $2,000 bond set by 
United States Gommissioner Needham C. Turnage. Ş 

8. B. Phillips, Federal narcotic agent, swore to a warrant accusing 
Morris of forging the names of Dr. Arnold McNitt and Dr. A. D. Tyree 
to drug prescriptions during the week of December 3. 


Baxprrs Beat Up CLERK, TAKE $100 FROM POCKETS 


Burglars yesterday morning entered a store in the 1200 block Seventh 
Street NW., dragged Joseph Hirshman, 62, clerk, to a room on the sec- 
ond floor, and fled with $100 taken from his pockets after slugging him 
into unconsciousness with a blackjack. 

He was found an hour later by Ernest Fields, porter, who notified 
police. Hirshman was removed to Emergency Hospital and treated for 
a possible skull fracture. 


— 


CLOTHING Storp ROBBED 


Joseph Bernstein yesterday reported that thieves hurled a brick 
through a display window of his store in the 1200 block Seventh Street 
NW. and took clothing valued at $11. 


{From the Washington Times, Monday, February 10, 1930] 


Seven SHOTS FIRED AT MCPHERSON WITNESS IN Two ATTACKsS— 
CONDUCTOR ESCAPES UNHURT 


Joseph H. Lewark, 2200 block Minnesota Avenue SE., street-car con- 
ductor, one of the key witnesses in the famous McPherson case, was 
twice fired upon early yesterday while his car was in the Soldiers’ Home 
section, 

A few moments after the shooting is reported to have occurred police 
of the tenth precinct received telephone calls from citizens of the sec- 
tion informing them of the gun play. 

A formal report of the affair was filed last night by the Washington 
Railway & Electrice Co. on the basis of statements made by Lewark and 
by the motorman of the car, Melvin G. Sanders, 500 block Fourth 
Street SH. 

SHOTS CAME FROM AUTO 

The report of the company declares that the shots were fired by 
unidentified occupants of a large cream-colored touring car. Two shots 
were fired at the conductor while the street car was in motion at New 
Hampshire and Georgia Avenues NW., and five more shots were fired at 
Lewark while he was outside the street car at the end of the line at 
Soldiers’ Home. None of the shots struck their mark. 

Yesterday afternoon L. G. Parker, tenth precinct policeman, dis- 
covered a cream-colored touring car answering Lewark’s description 
abandoned at Eigħth and Randolph Streets NW., about six blocks from 
the scene of the shooting. 
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Both tires on the left side of the machine were flat. The machine 
proved to have been reported stolen at 1.40 o'clock yesterday morning 
by Rufus R. Hewey, 1600 block Nineteenth Street NW. The shooting 
was reported about 1 o'clock. 

Lewark’s statement declared that as his car was proceeding along 
Georgia Avenue at New Hampshire he noticed a big, cream-colored tour- 
ing car, with top and side curtains up, parked. He said that he paid no 
particular attention to the ear until two shots rang out and the 
machine sped away along New Hampshire Avenue. 

“I thought it was just backfiring,” the conductor continued, “ until 
after we turned down Upshur Street and again crossed New Hampshire 
Avenue, where we found the automobile waiting again. 

“The car followed us out to the end of the line, and there, as I 
stepped from the street car to switch the pole, there were five more 
shots, two first and then three more. 

“I saw the flashes and then the automobile again sped away. A few 
seconds later a mounted policeman who had heard the shots came 
through the Soldiers’ Home grounds, and we told him what had 
happened.” 

Reports of the gun play were confirmed by several citizens of the 
section. Among those who said they heard the shooting were Mrs. 
W. T. Sanford, 4000 block New Hampshire Avenue NW.; Mrs. E. R. 
Graves, 4100 block New Hampshire Avenue NW.; and F. S. Benbam, 
4100 block Fifth Street NW. 

The report of the traction company said that no damage was done to 
the street car. The report of the motorman and conductor was turned 
in when they went on duty yesterday afternoon. 

The testimony of Lewark was considered of chief importance among 
that of more than 900 persons questioned by the Department of Justice 
in the investigation of the death of Mrs. Virginia McPherson, who was 
strangled to death in her Park Lane apartment supposedly early the 
morning of September 13, 1929. 

It was largely the story told by Lewark, it is believed, that was 
responsible for the decision of Special Prosecutor John Laskey to hold 
a@ second grand jury hearing on the case. 


IDENTIFIED M’PHERSON 


Lewark told of taking a man, whom he positively identified as Robert A. 
McPherson, jr., husband of the slain woman, down town on the street 
car a few minutes past midnight on the morning of September 13, the 
night of Virginia MePherson’s strange death. The man alighted at 
Ninth Street and New York Avenue NW., Lewark said. The motorman 
said that he was positive of the date as it was his birthday, and also 
said he was certain of the identification of his passenger as he knew 
McPherson personally. 

The grand jury, however, apparently did not attach enough impor- 
tance to Lewark’s testimony, which was borne out by the motorman 
of the car, to justify indictment of McPherson, who introduced many 
alibi witnesses, whose stories contradicted that of the conductor. 


Cop JAILED IN Party THEFT 


An air of mystery to-day was thrown about the arrest last night of 
Policeman William D. Davis, of the traffic bureau, and two companions, 
said by police to be Philadelphia gangsters. 

Davis and his friends, who gave their names as Edward Johnson and 


Raymond Conrad, were held incommuunicado at the second precinct sta-’ 


tion while Inspector Albert J. Headley was investigating the circum- 
stances of their arrest. 


ROBBERY IS CHARGED 


To-day they were charged with holding up two women in an apart- 
ment in the 1300 block of Rhode Island Avenue and robbing them of $50. 
They will be given a hearing in the United States attorney’s office at the 
police court, and if evidence warrants, haled into the United States 
branch of police court for a preliminary hearing. 

Headley, who is said to have assumed charge of the case after the 
two victims identified the trio as the men who robbed them, is keeping 


his information secret. He said he would tell everything he knows 
about the case to the district attorney and be guided by his instructions 
as to his future course in the matter. 


Davis was suspended to-day on Headley’s recommendation. 
=a 


SUICIDE FOUND HANGING 


Ill health and lack of work were aseribed by police and friends as the 
reasons for the suicide of Charles B. Klupp, 49, a waiter, whose lifeless 
body was found hanging from a wall hook in his room in the 1000 block 
Ninth Street NW. last night, 

Klupp was being supported by the waiters’ union since he was retired 
due to a foot injury. Shortly after supper last night Paul H. Peterson, 
1300 block Irving Street NW., went to the small bedroom of the man 
with the weekly allowance from the union. He found the lifeless form. 

Quickly cutting the body down, Peterson called the union and then 
police. Emergency Hospital physicians pronounced the man dead and 
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announced that he had been found a scant few minutes after he had 
tied the noose around his neck and kicked a chair out from under 
himself, 

He had been a resident of Washington for more than 35 years, coming 
to the city as a youth from Bavaria. 


[From the News, Washington, D. C., Monday, February 10, 1930] 


STREET Car Ropsep or $939 IN RECEIPTS BY BANDir TRIO—FLEE IN 
STOLEN CAR AFTER BINDING Irs DRIVER IN Woops—SuNDAY RECEIPTS 
AND EMPLOYEES’ CHRISTMAS SAVINGS FUND IN Loor; Hap BEEN 
DRINKING—TALKED OF HIJACK PLOT—MONTGOMERY POLICE FURNISHED 
LICENSE TAGS OF CAR BY VICTIMS FOR THEIR INVESTIGATION 


Three young white men, acting in the style of true desperadoes, early 
to-day held up a taxi driver, took his auto from him at the point of a 
pistol, tied the driver in the woods in near-by Maryland, and then held 
up a Capital Traction Co. street car and escaped with $939.13. 

The street-car holdup took place at Connecticut Avenue and Shepherd 
Street, Chevy Chase, Md., when Conductor C. I. Johnson and Motorman 
P. D. Mangain were returning Sunday’s receipts from the Chevy Chase 
Lake car barn to the down-town office of the company. 


THREATEN HACKER 


Shortly after 4.30 a. m. two men hired the cab driven by Wilbur A. 
Jordan, colored, of 733 Girard Street NW. 

The pair instructed Jordan to drive to Chevy Chase Circle. Upon 
arriving there, one of the men reached forward and placed a gun behind 
Jordan's head and instructed him to drive out the Bethesda-Silver Spring 
Road. 

About a mile from the District line they picked up the third desperado, 
who apparently was waiting for them. 

For more than an hour the three kept Jordan waiting in his car along 
the side of the road. They told him they were expecting to hijack a 
load of whisky. 

About 6.30 a. m. they ordered Jordan from the car, told him to keep 
his head up and walk straight ahead and took him over in a dense 
woods off the side of the road near the Calhoun farm. 


TIED TO TREE 


There they gagged him and tied him to a tree. 

The three then took the ear and drove to Connecticut Avenue and 
Shepherd Street, where they held up the street car shortly before 
7.30 a. m. 

The trio then escaped in the stolen car, a blue Peerless sedan, bearing 
District license tag No. H—535. 

Montgomery County police of the Bethesda substation were notified 
of the street-car holdup. Just as they were investigating, Jordan came 
into the station and reported the theft of his auto. He had been re- 
leased by Richard Ellis, colored, who saw him tied to the tree while he 
was taking a short cut to work at 5908 Connecticut Avenue NW. 

The street-car men noticed the license plates on the auto used in the 
holdup and reported them the same as those on Jordan’s car. 

SUNDAY'S RECEIPTS 

The street-car crew had been in the habit of carrying the Sunday 
receipts from the car barn to the main office for months. Of the sum 
taken, $82 was part of a Christmas-savings fund of the employees. 

The money was carried in a leather mail pouch. Of the amount, $300 
was in silver and the rest in bills. There was $140 in dimes, $60 in 
halves, $50 in quarters, and $40 in nickels. 

HAD BEEN DRINKING 


Jordan said when he picked the men up he thought they were a 
couple of college boys going home from a late party. They treated him 
very courteously up until the time they ordered him into the woods, and 
when the leader of the trio pulled the gun on Jordan, he remarked: 

“You didn't expect this, did you?” 

Jordan said the conversation of the men while they were waiting at 
the side of the road was devoted mostly to a discussion of bad whisky 
they had been drinking. 


[From the Washington Post, February 10, 1930] 


THIEVES TRAL $90 AT Service ŞTATION—STORE AND VENDING DEVICES 
ARE ALSO AFFECTED BY ROBBERIES 


Approximately $90 was stolen from the cash register of the Gulf Gas 
Co. at 3301 M Street NW. about 1 o'clock yesterday afternoon, police 
were informed by Owen Gamble, manager of the company. 

The service station was open at the time of the theft. Mr. Gamble 
told police that he missed the money when he went to the cash register 
to make change. The manager was unable to place suspicion on any 
particular person. 

The show window of a store at 414 R Street NW. was broken over 
the week-end and a large amount of meat and cigarettes were stolen, 
police were told by Morris Goldstein, proprietor of the store. 

Two peanut slot machines, valued at $34, were stolen from the front 
of a store at 406 I Street SE., according to a report given police by Roy 
M. Weisberg, proprietor of the store. 
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Hotpvur Men Usm Rire TO Ros Taxt Man or $18 

Two negroes last night held up Herman Stein, a taxi driver living at 
634 Lamont Street NW. and robbed him at the point of a rifle of $13. 
They made their escape. 

Stein said that the pair hired him to drive to an address on upper 
Ninth Street NW. He said that when he arrived at that point the men 
threatened to shoot him if he failed to hand over his money. Stein 
believes the men must have had the rifle concealed in a trouser leg until 
they wished to use it. 


{From the Washington Times, February 10, 1930] 
CASHIER CHARGED WITH STEALING UNITED STATES FUNDS 


Lawrence M. Hurdle, cashier in the office of the Superintendent of 
Documents, was to-day arrested on a commissioner’s warrant, charged 
with the embezzlement of $600 of Government funds. 

He entered a plea of not guilty and demanded a preliminary hearing. 
Hurdle will be given one Friday. He was released on $1,000 bond by 
Commissioner Neecham C. Turnage. 

Assistant United States Attorney William A. Gallagher swore to the 
warrant on which Hurdle was arrested. 

Gallagher announced that the warrant was sworn to on information 
and belief, the original complaint coming from the office of the Public 
Printer. 

The alleged embezzlement occurred on different dates between July 1, 
1928, and January 31, 1929, according to the warrant, and were carried 
on by means of fictitious vouchers. 


EZELL, Former Cop, AGAIN Tries To Dip 

Claude Ezell, 28, an ex-policeman, dropped from the force last May 
for a minor dereliction of duty, tried to hang himself in his apartment, 
200 block Pennsylvania Avenue NW., late this afternoon. 

The rescue squad broke in the door and found him with a belt tied 
to the gas jet and around his neck. They are still working over the 
man, 

This is the second time that Ezell has attempted to take his life 
within a month. 


Seven SHOTS Miss MCPHERSON WITNESS 


Joseph H. Lewark, 2200 block Minnesota Avenue SE., street-car con- 
ductor, one of the key witnesses in the famous McPherson case, was 
twice fired upon early yesterday while his car was in the Soldiers’ Home 
section. 

A few moments after the shooting is reported to have occurred, police 
of the tenth precinct received telephone calls from citizens of the section 
informing them of the gun play. 

A formal report of the affair was filed last night by the Washington 
Railway & Electric Co., on the basis of statements made by Lewark and 
by the motorman of the car, Melvin G. Sanders, 500 block Fourth 
Street SE. 

The report of the company declares that the shots were fired by un- 
identified occupants of a large, cream-colored touring car. Two shots 
were fired at the conductor while the street car was in motion at New 
Hampshire and Georgia Avenues NW., and five more shots were fired at 
Lewark while he was outside the street car at the end of the line at 
Soldiers’ Home. None of the shots struck their mark. 

Yesterday afternoon L. G. Parker, tenth precinct policeman, dis- 
covered a cream-colored touring car, answering Lewark’s description, 
abandoned at Eighth and Randolph Streets NW., about six blocks from 
the scene of the shooting. 


Court HOLDS OFFICER ON ROBBERY CHARGE 
Policeman W. B. Davis, suspended traffic officer, was arraigned before 
Judge John P. McMahon in police court to-day, charged with robbery, 
assault, and illegal possession of liquor, as the result of sensational 
charges made by three women. Two companions, Raymond Conrad and 
Edward A. Johnson, were also charged with robbery, and the latter was 
held for the grand jury on an old charge of illegal transportation, 


PLEAD NOT GUILTY 


Through their lawyers, they pleaded not guilty, and were held on 
separate bonds, ranging from $2,500 to $4,000. The bond was supplied 
for Davis by I. B. Jones, but the others have not yet obtained bail. 

Davis was arrested when Marion Jacobs, 1300 block Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., called police of the second precinct late last night. Miss 
Jacobs testified in court to-day that Davis and his two friends came to 
her house, gained entrance, and pushed a revolver into her ribs, taking 
$50 out of her hand. 

“I am a rodman from Philadelphia. I was sent here to get some one. 
I don’t know if it was a Man or a woman, but I want to get my $200 
and get it over with,” the Jacobs woman testified Davis told her. She 


also said that when she asked him a question he knocked her backwards 
over a chair, 
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Policemen C. Evans and J. A. Hunt arrived and put the three men 
under arrest. According to Miss Jacobs, Davis said, “ He's only a police- 
man. Kill him. One police officer doesn’t mean anything.” 

The three were taken to the second precinct and locked up. In- 
spector A. J. Headley and Sergt. J. T. Wittstatt, of the second precinct, 
who investigated, said Davis appeared to have been drinking. A gill of 
alleged intoxicating liquor is alleged to have been found on his person. 

Mary Burton, Gloria Gorden, and Marie Rego were at the apartment 
when the alleged robbery occurred. The Burton woman was not at 
court to-day because of sickness. 

Assistant District Attorney Charles R. Murray refused at first to 
make out papers for the robbery, due to the fact that no money had 
been found when the defendants were searched. High police officials, 
however, contended that Davis had not been searched until he reached 
the second precinct. 

They demanded that the matter be sent to the grand jury for a 
thorough investigation, it is understood. Inspector Headley said, “ We 
won't tolerate such a policeman on the force, and we're going to show 
the public what we do with them.” 

All three defendants pleaded not guilty. 


AUTO LOOTED or CLOTHES 
Wearing apparel worth $15, yesterday was reported stolen from an 
automobile belonging to Earl Genies, 800 block New Hampshire Avenue 
NW., which was parked at Seventh and O Streets NW. 


ARMED BANDITS Rop MororMAN OF $1,436 on CHEVY CHASE CAR 


Threatening death, two unidentified white men early to-day held up 
the crew of a street car at Connecticut Avenue and Thornapple Street, 
Chevy Chase, Md., and robbed the motorman of a sack containing 
$1,436.51 that he was taking to an armored car at Rock Creek Bridge. 

After holding the motorman and conductor under revolvers, the 
two bandits left the car at Aspen Street where a third man was wait- 
ing with an automobile they had stolen earlier in the morning. The 
three boarded the machine and went down Connecticut Avenue at about 
60 miles an hour. 

Shortly after P. Mangum, motorman, and C, I. Johnson, conductor, 
had reported the holdup to the crew of a car bound for the barn at 
Chevy Chase Lake, Richard Ellis and Preston Davis, 5900 block Con- 
necticut Avenue, discovered Wilbur C. Jordan, colored, bound to a tree 
in a copse of woods near the scene of the holdup. Jordan, after being 
freed, told police that he had been approached about 4.80 o'clock this 
morning by two young white men who directed him to drive them 
from Sixth Street SW. to Chevy Chase Circle, 


MADE HIM TAKE DRINK 


Arriving at the circle at about 5.15 Jordan said that the two men 
stuck guns in his back and held him prisoner until about 6 o'clock 
when a third man put in his appearance. The third man, according to 
Jordan, seemed to be the leader of the bandits, as it was he who 
suggested taking the chauffeur to the woods and tying him up. When 
they reached the woods, Jordan said one of the men held a gun on him 
and the other forced him to drink about a gill of liquor. 

BANDITS NERVOUS 


The two bandits who robbed the car, according to the trainmen, 
got on the car at the lake and when nearing Thornapple Street nerv- 
ously covered them with the revolvers and demanded that they keep 
quiet under pain of death. 

G. A. Strange and F. R. Cleveland, of Leland Street, passengers on 
the car, were not molested, but told to keep quiet while the robbery 
was being staged. 

Both men appeared very nervous, the car crew stated, and can be 
readily identified as they made no attempt to don masks or disguise 
themselves. The machine which was taken from Jordan bears District 
tags No. H—535. 

J. 8. McAuliffe and J. B. Oldfield, of the Maryland State police, in- 
vestigated the robbery and notified Washington authorities to be on 
the lookout for the bandits. The men are said to be about 25 years 
old, of medium height, and both were dressed in dark clothes. 


BANDIT ATTACKS AGED WORKER, KNOCKING Him Unconscious; GETS $10 

Attacked while at work about 8 o'clock this morning in the Capital 
5 and 10 cent store, 1200 block Seventh Street NW., by a colored man, 
Joseph Hirshman, 62, 4800 block Georgia Avenue NW., was knocked 
unconscious by a blunt instrument. 

He was found slumped down the floor by Ernest Fields, colored, 
600 block M Street NW., when he called for trash, Fields summoned 
the man’s brother-in-law and the pair then took him to Emergency Hos- 
pital, where a deep laceration was treated. His condition was said to be 
not serious, 


About $10 in bills and a quantity of change was stolen by the 
marauder. 
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[From the Washington Post, Saturday, February 8, 1930] 
THIRTY-SIX TRAPPED IN DOWNTOWN GAMING Raip—HeAyy Doors 

SMASHED WITH SLEDGE HAMMERS— SCORES or PASSERSBY SEE Vice 

Souap Barrer Way INTO THIRD FLOOR or BUILDING——-THIRTY-FIVE 

FREED AS WITNESSES AFTER BEING CARRIED AWAY IN PAIR oF PATROL 

WAGoNs 

In the heart of the downtown section members of the police vice 
squad late yesterday staged a spectacular raid on a third-foor, elab- 
orately equipped, reputed gambling establishment in a building at Ninth 
and G Streets NW., trapped 36 men and seized a large quantity of al- 
leged racing slips and gambling paraphernalia. 

Sergt. Oscar J. Letterman and Detectives Richard J. Cox and James 
Mostyn were forced to resort to sledge hammers to batter in a heavily 
reinforced and electrically operated door that led to the third floor of 
the building. The raiders worked frantically for half an hour while 
scores of passersby watched them before they were able to batter in 
the door. 

The raiders encountered another such door on the second floor of the 
building, it was reported, but before they could again bring the sledge 
hammers into play, the occupants of the third floor establishment raised 
the “ white flag” and the doors were opened. 

Two patrol wagon loads of prisoners and equipment were taken to 
the first precinct, After questioning, 35 of the men were liberated as 
Government witnesses. The other prisoner, Louis Schwartz, 25 years 
old, of Thirteenth Street NW., near N Street, was booked on a charge 
of violating section 865-B of the District Code by setting up a gaming 
table. 


RAIDERS ARREST EIGHT IN GAMBLING DRIVE—ONE CHINESE AMONG THD 
PRISONERS—BAIL FOR MOST OF THE ACCUSED IS Fixep AT $2,000 

Four houses have been stripped of gambling equipment in a new drive 
by Sergt. Oscar J, Letterman. Wight men, one a Chinese, were arrested. 

Letterman led his squad to 1209 E Street NW. late yesterday, seized 
racing slips, and arrested Frank Claybourne, William Madden, Thomas 
Boucher, and Richard Dean. 

One block away, at 1313 E Street NW., police arrested John Dawson, 
36, while the place was running in full blast. 

A Chinese, Raymond Soo, 29, and John Carroll, 36, were taken in a 
raid at 311 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. and were charged with permitting 
gaming. A similar raid at 21814 Ninth Street NW. brought Joseph 
Blanken, of 1205 Alabama Avenue SE., into custody. 


CHINESD Face GRAND JURY 

Lee Gong and Lee Wem Hing, Chinese, caught in a sensational dope 
raid by Federal narcotic officers last January 15, were held for the 
grand jury in $10,000 bond by Commissioner Needham C. Turnage after 
a hearing before him late yesterday afternoon. 

The case against the Chinese is the first of its kind to be lodged 
against a defendant in a narcotic case in this jurisdiction. At the time 
of their arrest in the raid 4 pounds of smoking opium were found in 
their possession in an opium den in the 300 block, Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Opium for smoking purposes is not only forbidden to be owned in this 
country, but its importation is also forbidden. ‘They are held on a 
ebarge under the revenue act of having excisable goods in their pos- 
session. 

Although narcotic and revenue officers who participated in the raid 
Were noncommittal as to whether charges under the Harrison Narcotic 
Act would be pressed, it is believed that charges under that act will also 
be prosecuted. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS (S. DOC, NO. 89) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation affecting existing appropriations 
of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

SUPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES, OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 
(S. DOC. NO. 90) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the President of the United States transmitting 
supplemental estimates of appropriations for the Treasury De- 
partment, fiscal year 1930—salaries, office of Supervising Archi- 
tect, and general expenses of public buildings—in the total 
amount of $71,435, which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed, 

BALANCE SHEETS OF DISTRICT PUBLIC UTILITIES 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate three com- 
munications from the president of the Washington Railway & 
Electric Co., the Potomac Electric Power Co., and the Wash- 
ington Interurban Railroad Co., transmitting, pursuant to direc- 
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tion of the Public Utilities Commission of the District, balance 
sheets of the foregéing companies as of December 31, 1929, 
which, with the accompanying papers, were referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
RIGHTS OF BULGARIAN MINORITIES IN YUGOSLAVIA 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the vice president of the Macedonian Political Organi- 
zation of the United States of America and Canada, of New 
York, N. Y., transmitting a copy of a petition presented to the 
secretary-general of the League of Nations by representatives 
of the Macedonian population residing within the borders of 
Yugoslavia, praying the League of Nations to protect the rights 
of national Bulgarian minorities in that country in accordance 
with the provisions of the treaty signed at St. Germain-en-laye 
on September 10, 1919, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate petitions of 
sundry citizens of El Dorado, Kans., praying for the imposition 
of an adequate tariff duty on crude oil importations and a com- 
pensating duty on refined products, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. JONES presented a petition of sundry citizens of Seattle, 
Wash., praying for the passage of the so-called Brookhart bill, 
relative to interstate commerce and trade in motion-picture 
films, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

Mr. BLAINE presented a resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the city of Green Bay, Wis., favoring the passage of 
House Joint Resolution 167, directing the President to proclaim 
October 11 of each year as General Pulaski’s menrorial day for 
che observance and commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary War hero, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Library. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Milwaukee, 
Wis., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the chamber of 
commerce of Superior, Wis., protesting against the passage of 
the bill (S. 306) to amend certain laws relating to American 


seamen, and for other purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BROCK, fronr the Committee. on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H, R. 2825) to amend section 5 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish a national military park 
at the battle field of Stones River, Tenn.,” approved March 3, 
1927, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 229) thereon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 2354) to amend the agri- 
cultural marketing act so as to include naval stores, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 230) thereon. 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


As in open executive session, 

Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, re- 
ported the nomination of Col, Harry Gore Bishop, Field Artil- 
lery, to be Chief of Field Artillery, with the rank of major gen- 
eral, which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 3770) granting a pension to Nannie Fry (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLIVAN: 

A bill (S. 3771) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey certain lands to the State of Wyoming’; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 3772) granting compensation to Charles A. F. 
MclIsaac; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3773) providing for the erection at Clinton, Samp- 
son County, N. C., of a monument in commemoration of William 
Rufus King, former Vice President of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Library. 
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By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S..3774) to amend the United States mining laws ap- 
plicable to the national forests within the State of South Da- 
kota ; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. ODDIB: 

A bill (S. 3775) to amend the act entitled “ An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STEIWER: 

A bill (S. 8776) to aid agriculture by exempting from income 
tax, income from agricultural loans, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


On page 274, lines 24 and 25, strike out the words “ lumber, planed 
on one or more sides and tengued and grooved” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ articles, or any of the articles enumerated in para- 
graph 1805.” 

On page 275, where it occurs in lines 3, 13, and 17, strike out the 
word “lumber” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ article.” 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 875. An act authorizing C. N. Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. 
Miles, John Grandy, and Bruce Machen, their heirs, legal repre- 
sentatives and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi. River at or near Savanna, IIL; 

$.3197. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Mor- 
gan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., a corpora- 
tion, its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a railroad bridge across the Intracoastal Canal; 

S. 3297. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River ap- 
proximately midway between the cities of Owensboro, Ky., and 
Rockport, Ind.; and 

S. 3405. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River 
at or near Decatur, Nebr. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 293. An act for the relief of James Albert Couch, other- 
wise known as Albert Couch ; 

H. R. 465. An act for the relief of John H. Lawler; 

. An act for the relief of James Earl Briggman ; 
An act for the relief of Patrick P. Riley; 
An act to correct the military record of Sylvester 
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. An act for the relief of Charles B. Holmes; 
. An act for the relief of Lyma Van Winkle; 
. An act for the relief of James D. Poteet; 
. An act for the relief of Jordan Kidwell; 
. An act for the relief of Peter Guilday; 
An act for the relief of Malcolm Allen ; 
052. An act to provide for hospitalization for Leroy 
Abbott ; 
. 1053. An act for the relief of Jacob Scott; 
. 1054. An act for the relief of Lewis W. Crain; 
. 1163. An act for the relief of Thomas Spurrier; 
1164. An act for the relief of John W. Siple; 
. 1309. An act for the relief of James C. Simmons, alias 
©. Whitlock ; 
. 1343. An act for the relief of Lucius K. Osterhout; 
1487. An act for the relief of Frank Fowler; 
~ 1575. An act for the relief of Anthony Schartzen- 
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1610. An act for the relief of Norman Dombris; 

1612. An act for the relief of Angenora Hines; 

.1614. An act for the relief of Charles Ebin Campbell, 
ise known as Ebin Campbell; 

.1721. An act for the relief of Charles Davis; 

1722. An act for the relief of William Estes; 

1781. An act for the relief of Vernon 8. Ross ; 

1881. An act for the relief of Paul Wallerstein ; 

1884. An act for the relief of Charles F. Reilly; 
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. An act for the relief of Martha J. Tongnuet;- 

. An act for the relief of Armstrong Hunter; 

. An act for the relief of B. O. McGillis; 

. An act for the relief of Arthur W. Taylor; 

. An act for the relief of Leo B. Thome; 

. An act for the relief of Stephen Cole, alias Steven 


EEEE 


. An act for the relief of George O. Pratt; 
. An act for the relief of Joel Townsend; 
. An act for the relief of William Parish; 
An act for the relief of Basil N. Henry; 
An act for the relief of Clyde Calvin Rhoden- 


. An act for the relief of Alice Sarrazin; 
. An act for the relief of Rebecca J. Rider; 
. An act for the relief of Edward Tomlinson ; 

An act for the relief of Anna E. Stratton; 
` 2731. An act for the relief of Homer D. Neimeister ; 
2774. An act to correct the military record of John 
Marvin; 
2801. An act for the relief of John Strevy (deceased) ; 
. 3004. An act for the relief of Arthur Moffatt (deceased) ; 
. An act for the relief of William A. Hynes; 
. An act for the relief of John Burket; 
. An act for the relief of Bessie Blaker; 
. An act for the relief of John G. Cassidy; 
. An act for the relief of Sylvester S. Thompson ; 

. An act for the relief of David F. Richards, other- 

wise known as Dayid Richards; 

. An act for the relief of Alfred G. V. Meldahl ; 
. An aet for the relief of John G. Wiest; 

An act for the relief of James William Cole; 
. An act for the relief of James Scott; 
. An act for the relief of Willard Thompson (de- 
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. An act for the relief of Thomas J. Gardner; 
An act for the relief of Louis Martin ; 
. An act for the relief of Frederick Sparks; 
. An act for the relief of Michael Marley; 
. An act for the relief of Edward J. Boyle; 
. An act for the relief of Patrick J. Langan; 
. An act for the relief of John Magill; 
An act for the relief of Thomas Conlon ; 
. An act for the relief of John W. McCulloch; 
. An act for the relief of Alvin H. Tinker; 
5. An act for the relief of Walter Malone; 
. An act for the relief of Alfred O. Huestis; 
. An act for the relief of Thomas Heard; 
. An act fer the relief of Mabel L. Brown; 
An act for the relief of John T. O'Neil; 
H. R. 3692. An act for the relief of George Press; 
H. R. 3694. An act for the relief of Bert H. Libbey, otherwise 
known as Burt H. Libbey ; 
H. R. 3730. An act for the relief of Ralph H. Lasher, whose 
name appears in the Army records as Ralph C. Lasher; 
H. R. 3769. An act for the relief of James W. Smith; 
H. R. 3772. An act for the relief of Thomas M. Richardson ; 
H. R. 3790. An act for the relief of Christopher Cott; 
H. R. 3816. An act for the relief of James M. Pierce; 
2. An act for the relief of William W. Woodruff; 
An act for the relief of George Pettit; 
. An act for the relief of the widow of Warren V. 


565. An aet for the relief of John M. King; 
. An act for the relief of Joseph Bratten; 
. An act for the relief of William Perkins; 
30. An act for the relief of Daniel Hickey ; 
An act for the relief of T. J. Hillman; 
An act for the relief of Frederick Leininger ; 
. An act for the relief of the widow of Ephriam E. 
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. An act for the relief of S. W. Greer; 

H. R. Or An act for the relief of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States; 

H. R. 6358. An act for the relief of Nelson King; 

H. R. 6469. An act for the relief of William H. Murphy; 

. 6477. An act for the relief of William Mullins; 

6478. An act for the relief of David E. Goodwin; A 

6479. An act for the relief of eer F. Foster; 


` An act for the relief of Joseph W. Jones; 
. An act for the relief of Samuel Slis; 

An act for the relief of Francis L. Sexton; 
An act for the relief of Edward Looby; 
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. An act for the relief of Jeremiah F. Mahoney; 
. An act for the relief of Ernest L. Silvers; 
. An act for the relief of Allen Nichols; 

. 8258. An act for the relief of Edward Tigh; and 

. 8854. An act for the relief of William Taylor Coburn. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair) laid 
before the Senate executive messages from the President of the 
United States, which were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 645. An act for the relief of Lyma Van Winkle; 

H. R. 3200. An act for the relief of Bessie Blaker ; and 

H. R. 6071. An act for the relief of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 293. An act for the relief of James Albert Couch, other- 
wise known as Albert Couch; 

H. R. 465. An act for the relief of John H. Lawler; 

H. R. 504. An act for the relief of James Earl Briggman; 

H. R. 506. An act for the relief of Patrick P. Riley ; 

H. R. 546. An act to correct the military record of Sylvester 
DeForest ; 

H. R. 547. 

H. R. 670. 

H. R. 759. 

H. R. 787. 

H. R. 795. 

H. R. 1052. 
Abbott ; 

H. R. 1053. 

H. R. 1054. 

H. R. 1163. 


An act for the relief of Charles B. Holmes; 

An act for the relief of James D. Poteet; 

An act for the relief of Jordan Kidwell; 

An act for the relief of Peter Guilday; 

An act for the relief of Malcolm Allen; 

An act to provide hospitalization for Leroy Wilbur 


An act for the relief of Jacob Scott; 
An act for the relief of Lewis W. Crain; 
An act for the relief of Thomas Spurrier; 
H. R. 1164. An act for the relief of John W. Siple; 
H. R. 1309. An act for the relief of James C. Simmons, alias 
James C. Whitlock; 
H. R. 1348. An act for the relief of Lucius K. Osterhout; 
H. R. 1487. An act for the relief of Frank Fowler; 
H. R. 1575. An act for the relief of Anthony Scharizenberger ; 
H. R. 1610. An act for the relief of Norman Dombris; 
H. R.1612. An act for the relief of Angenora Hines; 
H. R. 1614. An act for the relief of Charles Ebin Campbell, 
otherwise known as Ebin Campbell ; 
. R. 1721. An act for the relief of Charles Davis; 
. R. 1722. An act for the relief of William Estes; 
. R. 1781. An act for the relief of Vernon 8. Ross; 
. R. 1881. An act for the relief of Paul Wallerstein; 
I. R. 1884. An act for the relief of Charles F. Reilly; 
. R. 1966. An act for the relief of Martha J. Tonguet; 
. R. 2129. An act for the relief of Armstrong Hunter; 
. R. 2266. An act for the relief of E. O. McGillis ; 
. R. 2312. An act for the relief of Arthur W. Taylor; 
. R. 2315. An act for the relief of Leo B. Thome; 
. R. 2330. An act for the relief of Stephen Cole, alias Steven 


. An act for the relief of George O. Pratt; 

. An act for the relief of Joel Townsend; 

5. An act for the relief of William Parish ; 

. An act for the relief of Basil N. Henry; 

. An act for the relief of Clyde Calvin Rhodenbaugh ; 
9. An act for the relief of Alice Sarrazin ; 

. An act for the relief of Rebecca J. Rider; 

. An act for the relief of Edward Tomlinson ; 

. An act for the relief of Anna E. Stratton; 

. An act for the relief of Homer D. Neimeister; 

om: . An act to correct the military record of John 
Dewitt Marvin ; 


. An act for the relief of John Strevy (deceased) ; 
. An act for the relief of Arthur Moffatt (deceased) ; 
28. An act for the relief of William A. Hynes; 
5. An act for the relief of John Burket; 
5. An act for the relief of John G. Cassidy; 


. R. 3255. An act for the relief of Sylvester S. Thompson; 

H. R. 3256. An act for the relief of David F. Richards, other- 
wise known as David Richards; 

H. R. 3260. An act for the relief of Alfred G. V. Meldahl; 

H. R. 3264. An act for the relief of John G. Wiest; 

H. R. 3284. An act for the relief of James William Cole; 

H. R. 3322. An act for the relief of James Scott; 

H. R. 3355. An act for the relief of Willard Thompson 
ceased ) ; 

H. R.3357. 

H. R. 3358. 


(de- 


An act for the relief of Thomas J. Gardner; 
An act for the relief of Louis Martin ; 
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. An act for the relief of Frederick Sparks; 

. An act for the relief of Michael Marley ; 

. An act for the relief of Edward J. Boyle; 

. An act for the relief of Patrick J. Langan; 

. An act for the relief of John Magill; 

. An act for the relief of Thomas Conlon; 

. An act for the relief of John W. McCulloch; 

An act for the relief of Alvin H. Tinker; 
. An act for the relief of Walter Malone; 
. An act for the relief of Alfred O. Huestis; 
55. An act for the relief of Thomas Heard ; 

. An act for the relief of Mabel L. Brown; 

. An act for the relief of John T. O'Neil; 

. An act for the relief of George Press; 
š An act for the relief of Bert H. Libbey, otherwise 
as Burt H. Libbey; 
. R. 3730. An act for the relief of Ralph H. Lasher, whose 
ppears in the Army records as Ralph C. Lasher; 
. 3769. act for the relief of James W. Smith; 
. R. 3772. act for the relief of Thomas M. Richardson; 
. R. 3790. act for the relief of Christopher Cott; 
. R. 3816. act for the relief of James M. Pierce; 
. R. 3932. An act for the relief of William W. Woodruff; 
. R. 3940. act for the relief of George Pettit; 
4299. act for the relief of the widow of Warren 
d; 
4565. 
4876. 
5006. 
5460. 
5524. 
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act for the relief of John M. King; 

act for the relief of Joseph Bratten; 

act for the relief of William Perkins; 

act for the relief of Daniel Hickey ; 

act for the relief of T. J. Hillman; 

act for the relief of Frederick Leininger; 
act for the relief of the widow of Ephriam 
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act for the relief of S. W. Greer; 

act for the relief of Nelson King; 

act for the relief of William H. Murphy; 
act for the relief of William Mullins; 

act for the relief of David E. Goodwin; 

act for the relief of Kennedy F. Foster; 

act for the relief of Virgil W. Roberts; 
act for the relief of Francis J. Moore; 

act for the relief of Joseph W. Jones; 

act for the relief of Samuel Slis; 

act for the relief of Francis L. Sexton; 

act for the relief of Edward Looby; 

act for the relief of Jeremiah F. Mahoney; 
act for the relief of Ernest L. Silvers; 

act for the relief of Allen Nichols; 

. 8258. act for the relief of Edward Tigh; and 

. 8854. act for the relief of William Taylor Coburn; 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


THE POWER TRUST—ADDRESS BY SENATOR BLACK 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, last night the junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Brack] delivered a most interesting and 
informative address over the radio on the subject of the Power 
Trust. I ask that it may be inserted in the RECORD.. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


In this day of unemployment, languishing business, and depressed 
agriculture, information revealed by the Federal Trade Commission 
shows that one industry in this Nation marches steadily forward, with 
ever-increasing dividends and profits. This is the power business, gener- 
ally designated as the Power Trust. 

For instance, the Federal Trade Commission discloses that for every 
dollar taken from the consumer of electricity by the Montana Power 
Co. 63 cents was available for interest, profit, and surplus. Power 
stocks mount higher and higher. Special groups known as “ power 
millionaires " are created as if by magic. Cash amounting to $1,500,000 
invested in power stock in 1906 pays dividends of $12,500,000 in 22 
years time, and that same stock now has a book value of $45,000,000. 

Another company, formed as a holding company in April, 1926, with 
$3,500,000 common stock, to-day shows this same stock on its books 
to be valued at $50,000,000. The customers of this power company 
are supposed to pay a price for its electricity sufficient to pay dividends 
on this book value, Hearings before the Federal Power Commission 
also show that out of every $48.20 per horsepower year paid by the 
customers of the Montana Power Co. $30.56 of this amount was avail- 
able to the company for profits and interest. 

These amazing revelations have caused people to wonder why this 
particular line of business activity should roll torrents of gold into 
the laps of the promoters of hydroelectric power developments. Farm- 
ers’ homes are weighted down by mortgages. Manufacturing enter- 
prizes are restricting production. Labor organizations announce ex- 
traordinary unemployment, Merchants stand upon the verge of bank- 
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ruptey. The question naturally arises as to whether or not it is in 
accordance with natural economic laws that such enormous profits 
should be reaped from power-company investments in contrast to gen- 
eral business conditions. 

The power industry deals with a modern necessity. A machine age 
demands and must have electrical energies. Hydroelectrical power has 
displaced the old water mills. It is supplanting the steam engines. It 
is illuminating our homes and cities. According to the United States 
Department of Commerce, 70 per cent of the homes of the Nation are 
now supplied with this great modern convenience and necessity. Day 
by day, week by week, and month by month electrical power extends its 
domain—in the home, the mine, the transportation system, and the 
factory. Only 17 per cent of the potential development of the electrical 
power from our flowing streams has yet been developed. Eighty-three 
per cent is rolling on to waste. 

The great public demand for this endless energy gives to it an unusual 
importance, Heretofore it has been generated and distributed in the 
main in the United States by private monopolistic control. Govern- 
ments, municipal and State, have attempted to regulate the price at 
which it sball be sold. Is this the proper policy? Shall it continue? 
Has it proven satisfactory? Is it successful? If not, what changes in 
governmental policy should be made? 

These questions state the water-power problem of to-day. That the 
past policies have proven satisfactory to the people, few will contend. 
That regulation has not been completely successful none will deny. The 
present exorbitant prices of electric current and the fabulous profits 
accruing to the business make changes of some kind absolutely 
imperative. 

Unfair and unjust profits in any line of business constitute an undue 
burden upon industry as a whole and must ultimately be paid for by 
exacting an unfair tax or tribute from those who toil. Excessive profits 
bring about an unequal distribution of the fruits of labor and an unde- 
sirable concentration of wealth. 

Statistics show that around 1,000 corporations in the United States 
earned huge profits last year, while about 250,000 corporations made 
little or no profits. Monopoly stalks abroad in our land. Trusts, com- 
bines, and mergers exact their unjust toll from machinists, farmers, 
clerks, and the toiling millions. Monopolies fix the price of the bread 
and meat we eat; the clothes we wear; the utensils used in the home 
and on the farm; even the money we borrow. Competition has all but 
passed away. The bigger the merger, the more the consolidation, 


the more power exercised by monopoly, the greater the danger to the 


people. In this era of monopoly, consolidation, holding companies, and 
chain business plunder of the many seems to have become the privilege 
of the few. 

Among the collossal trusts, that tower above the average man, the 
power association occupies an exalted position. Many assert that in- 
toxicated with its own greatness its overweening spirit of greed has 
overreached itself. 

Blectric-power rates are too high in this country. A recent study 
by the Department of Commerce shows that in October, 1929, the aver- 
age householder in the United States used 492 kilowatt-hours annually, 
at an average cost of $30.70. This gave to the electric power companies 
a revenue of 6.24 cents per kilowatt-hour. At the same time, it is 
interesting to note that the average householder in Ontario used 1,380 
kilowatt-hours annually, at a cost of 1.15 cents per kilowatt-hour, as 
contrasted with the 6.24 cents paid by citizens of the United States. 
This is a striking difference. When it is also considered that the number 
of electric-power customers in America was 24,257,160 at the end of 
1929, it is easily understood that electric-power rates constitute one of 
the great economic problems of the time. 

Relief has been sought in some sections of this country from the 
operation of municipal plants. The city of Jacksonville, Fla., has been 
selling domestic energy for several years at an average of 4 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. In the last 15 years this city, besides paying its sinking 
fund and interest charges, operating expenses, and setting up deprecia- 
tion, has turned over about $5,000,000 to the city treasury as a gift 
and put another $5,000,000 in improvements and extension out of its 
earnings, 

The city of Cleveland, Ohio, has a municipal plant built in 1914. The 
Cleveland Illuminating Co. was then charging 10 cents per kilowatt- 
hour, domestic. The competition of the city plant forced the private 
company to reduce its rate to 5 cents and similar reductions in other 
schedules. The startling result is that with these reductions, municipal 
and private, the people have saved, according to expert figures, ap- 
proximately $27,000,000 in thelr electric bill because of the city plant. 
Take another illustration: 

A small manufacturer who lives in the city of Springfield, IIL, can 
buy 4,000 kilowatt-hours for $68 from the city plant. If he patronized 
the private plant in the same town he would pay the same—$68; but, 
if he moved his plant to some other comparable Illinois city served 
only by private companies, he would have to pay the following: 
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Facts concerning these high rates have been concealed from the 
public, and unfair profits from the people continued. A tragic tale of 
nation-wide deception has been revealed in the investigations by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

The evidence shows the most gigantic, well-organized, and well- 
financed effort of the power companies to control public opinion known 
in our history. They tried to dominate the press, They had 28 pub- 
licity bureaus in 1928, covering every State in the Union. Each week 
they sent out clip sheets to all newspapers with utility story told as 
they wanted it to be told. Millions of articles have been published in 
such way that the people were not informed as to their true source. 
In 1928, power company publicity agents admitted that the electric, 
gas, and street-railway interests were spending about $28,000,000 an- 
nually in advertising, In that year the electric industry alone is shown 
to have spent conservatively one and a half million dollars in publicity 
work. 

Evidence before the Federal Trade Commission shows that they tried 
to capture our educational system all the way from the universities 
down to the grade schools. Thousands of copies of pamphlets con- 
taining power propaganda were circulated among school children of 
the grammar grades. 

A large number of university professors who were writing articles 
and giving testimony in rate cases favorable to the power companies, 
who, as the public supposed, were independent scholars, were discovered 
to be receiving money from the power companies in a secret way. The 
companies financed propaganda work among women’s clubs of all kinds. 
Their agents were found working in luncheon clubs, chambers of 
commerce, and similar organizations. The companies formed a com- 
mittee especially to carry on this propaganda among farmers and 
farm organizations. The thing, however, which caused the greatest 
shock to the American people was the spread of propaganda among 
the school children. 

Why is it necessary or desirable for an industry to spend so much 
money on propaganda—money taken out of the people’s pockets for 
electric-light bills and charged up to the operating expenses of the 
company? Is it because this industry, which hag received from the 
people, free of cost, wonderfully valuable franchise rights, desires to 
continue to unjustly enrich a few from the pockets of the many? This 
places an unfair burden upon other industries; it is not fair to the 
people to whom these great natural assets belong. 

It is safe to say that the people will not permit a continuation of 
this unjust policy. The American public will not long permit such a 
wrong to public interests. The people of this great Nation are entitled 
to cheap power. They will ultimately obtain it. Muscle Shoals and 
Boulder Dam have been the storm center around which this great con- 
troversy has raged for years. Congress passed the Boulder Dam act, 
with the belief that it had preserved priority rights on the parts of 
municipalities, counties, and States, for a preference in the purchase 
of power. A decision has recently been rendered by a solicitor in the 
Department of the Interlor, which it is claimed would emasculate this 
priority provision of the bill. It remains to be seen whether or not 
this law will be fairly administered, 

The people of this Nation own the power and nitrate plants at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala. This great project was dedicated to the use 
of the American farmer in time of peace. It was never contemplated 
that the power generated at the Muscle Shoals plant should be used 
to increase the profits and dividends of any private power company. 
For practically 10 years most of the power has gone to waste while a 
small portion of it has been purchased by the Alabama Power Co. The 
people have received no benefit from this power. 

The town of Muscle Shoals, Ala., immediately adjacent to this great 
power plant, has been denied the right to purchase a single kilowatt of 
this power from the United States Government. Strange to say, it has 
been revealed by the Senate lobby committee in the past week that the 
Washington legislative representative of the American Farm Bureau 
has been active in his efforts to prevent the purchase of this power from 
the Government by the town of Muscle Shoals. Many people doubt 
that this action on the part of the legislative representative of the farm 
bureaus of America is in accord with the views of the members of that 
organization. 

The farmers of the South desire to utilize this power in the manu- 
facture of fertilizer. It is believed that the farmers of America, in 
spite of the expressed opposition of the Washington legislative repre- 
sentative of the farm bureau, would favor giving the municipalities a 
preference in the purchase of the surplus power remaining after the 
manufacture of fertilizer. 

Muscle Shoals legislation will be considered by the United States 
Senate immediately after it completes the tariff act. It is now believed 
that with the help of an aroused public sentiment this great project 
will be saved for the people and that a law will be passed carrying out 
the original plan in utilizing this power for the benefit of American 
agriculture and for the benefit of the American people. 

These and other facts that might be mentioned show that the power 
problem is to-day one of the greatest magnitude. Testimony this week 
before the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate by Mr, King 
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and Mr. Russell, of the Federal Power Commission, point out the diffi- 
culties of governmental supervision and regulation. They charge that 
20 American power companies have inflated their estimated accounts 
$83,000,000. It is obvious that such inflation would add an additional 
burden upon an already overburdened public. 

Charges of watered stock, inflated values, subsidizing and actual pur- 
chase of newspapers, corruption of the educational forces of the Nation, 
have focused the eyes of the people upon this power problem. Our 
people do not relish bureaucratic government. They have an inherited 
instinct against monopoly in business or government. Centralization of 
power in government or business is contrary to the liberal thought of 
a democratic people. Only as a last resort will they depart from the 
cherished ideal of fostering individual initiative and enterprise. 

Even the most conservative abhor price fixing by monopolies. While 
recent conditions might lead a superficial observer to a different conclu- 
sion, trusts can not long survive against American public sentiment 
when once it becomes aroused by oppression or injustice. The bold 
spirit of the pioneer is not yet extinct. 

Whatever is necessary on the part of the people to protect the people 
they will do. The time has about arrived for a new and vigorous assault 
to be successfully made against intrenched privilege and monopoly. 

Monopolies which control the necessities of life are a distinct menace. 
Only recently I pointed out a threatened monopoly of the country’s 
food. This industrial age has made electric power a necessity of life. 
It is essential to the welfare of the whole people. It should be gen- 
erated and distributed not only for the benefit of a few but to enrich 
the whole people. It is time to curb monopoly not only of power com- 
panies but of all kinds. The Sherman antitrust law should be called 
back into life. The people of this Nation are entitled to a determina- 
tion of the cost of generating and distributing power. They have failed 
to ascertain these facts in a satisfactory way by ordinary powers of 
regulation. The problem has not been solved by regulation. It is still 
a pressing problem. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the unanimous- 


consent agreement, the Senate will proceed to the consideration 


of paragraph 1734. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, it may not be necessary for me 
to do so, but I desire to give notice that when the tariff bill 
reaches the Senate I shall propose an amendment on lumber 
along the lines of that which I offered on yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is not necessary; but 
the notation will be made in the RECORD. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk an amendment, which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Oklahoma offers 
the following amendment: On page 35, after line 2, insert the 
following: 


Par. 99. (a) Crude petroleum, and fuel petroleum, $1 per barrel of 
42 gallons. 

(b) Petroleum products: Kerosene, benzine, naphtha, gasoline, par- 
affin, paraffin oil, and all other distillates, derivatives, or refined prod- 
ucts of petroleum, 50 per cent ad valorem. The ad valorem rate pro- 
vided in this subparagraph shall be based upon the American selling 
price (as defined in subdivision (f), as amended, of section 402, Title 
IV), of any similar competitive article manufactured or produced in 
the United States. If there is no similar competitive article manu- 
factured or produced in the United States then the ad valorem rate 
shall be based upon the United States value, as defined in subdivision 
(d), as amended, of section 402, Title IV. For the purposes of this 
subparagraph any petroleum product provided for herein shall be con- 
sidered similar to or competitive with any imported petroleum product 
which accomplishes results substantially equal to those accomplished 
by the domestic product when used in substantially the same manner. 

On page 265, strike out lines 3 to 6, inclusive, being paragraph 1734. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, at the present 
time oil is on the free list. The time which I shall occupy will 
be devoted to an interpretation of my amendment, and also to 
an explanation of the oil situation as it obtains in certain parts 
of the United States. 

The amendment provides that petroleum shall be transferred 
from the free list to the dutiable list. It provides that on im- 
ported oil there shall be levied a tax of $1 per barrel. It pro- 
vides further than on the derivatives from oil—the refined prod- 
ucts—there shall be levied a tax of 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The oil industry is one of the largest in the United States. 
It is an industry that at this time has invested therein some- 
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thing like ten billions of dollars. It is an industry that affects 
vitally some 19 States, It affects something like 700,000 labor- 
ing men; and, allowing five to the family, 700,000 laboring men 
would mean a population of three and one-half millions. 

At this time there is extreme distress in the oil industry. 
Recently the price of oil has been reduced. Only yesterday the 
papers carried a story that in Oklahoma, at least, a further pro- 
ration or curtailment has been placed in force upon the produc- 
tion of oil in that section of the country. I have here a state- 
ment taken from the paper on yesterday, reading as follows: 


OKLAHOMA OIL OUTPUT CUT 


OKLAHOMA City, February 27.—<After pipe-line companies operating 
in the South Oklahoma City pool protested they are having to take 
a larger output than agreed on at the Tulsa conference several weeks 
ago, operators in the field agreed upon a further curtailment to 12 per 
cent of capacity, effective immediately, 

This move will cut in half the previous production which was 25 
per cent of the open-flow capacity of wells in the field, 

Under this new rule producers will be allowed to flow to capacity 
only 36 hours in each 12-day period, with classification of wells into 
eight groups instead of the four groups previously in effect. 

Oklahoma City operators agreed to call upon operators of other 
flush fields of the State to further curtail output on a basis prapor- 
tionate to curtailment in this field. 


Mr. President, what would happen to other industries of this 
country if they could only operate on 12 per cent time? What 
would happen to the farmer; what would happen to the mer- 
chant; what would happen to steel; what would happen to 
aluminum ; what would happen to any product in this country, 
operating on a 12 per cent efficiency basis? Yet that is what 
we have in this field in Oklahoma. 

The same thing is true in California. The Kettleman field— 
a field capable of producing, or estimated to be capable of 
producing, 2,000,060,000 gallons of oil, and can produce hundreds 
of thousands of barrels of oil daily—to-day is limited by cur- 
tailment to something like 14,000 barrels of production per day. 

I said a moment ago that only recently there was a severe 
cut in the price of oil. I want to call the attention of the 
Senate to a news story appearing in the New York Herald 
Tribune of only a few days ago. I want to read from that 
story. It says: 

SINCLAIR MEETS CUT IN OIL PRICE “ RELUCTANTLY ” 
> * + * + . a 

The new prices are 17 to 41 cents a barrel lower than those in effect 
last year and on January 1, bringing the new prices to 95 cents and 
$1.44 a barrel, depending on grade, The average of the reductions is 
approximately 25 per cent. 


Because of this cut in the price of the oil that is being pro- 
duced, and because of the low production there, because of 
curtailment, we find this distress in the oil sections of the 
United States, applicable not only to Oklahoma, but to Texas, 
to Kansas, to California, to each of the States where they have 
any sort of flush production. Because of this curtailment and 
because of this low price we find the distress in the oil fields, 
not only applicable to the men who own the oil wells but appli- 
cable to the lease owners, to the royalty owners, to the farmers, 
to the entire business in that section of the country. 

These wells, as I say, are practically closed down. A small 
part of their possible production is being produced at the top 
of the ground. 

At this point I desire to call attention to an article appearing 
recently in the Wall Street Journal. This issue is between the 
small producers on the one hand and the large oil companies 
upon the other. 

In the oil business there are two well-defined groups. There 
is the group, a mere handful, of oil-producers that control the 
industry. On the other hand, we have the tens of thousands of 
small producers, individuals and companies, which do not refine 
oil, do not transport oil, do not distribute oil, but sell it to the 
pipe-line companies and to the big companies, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I presume the Senator is going to cover the 
subject at some time, and if so I do not desire to interrupt 
him now to have him discuss it; but I should like to know, 
before we vote upon this question, how the independent oil 
producer is to be benefited by a tariff when the whole oil business 
is controlled by the great oil companies. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I will come to 
that subject before I get through; and I promise the Senate 
that I shall not detain it at any undue length. 
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I was saying that the issue here to-day is between a handful 
of powerful companies on the one hand, made up in the main 
of the Standard group, the Gulf Oil group, and the Royal Dutch 
Shell group. These three companies, with their subsidiaries, 
form what might be termed the major oil companies. 

They are the ones which produce oil, transport oil, refine oil, 
distribute oil, and sell refined products. Against them we have, 
as I said a moment ago, the tens of thousands of small producers 
who only discover the oil and produce it and sell it to the pipe- 
line companies at a price over which they have absolutely no 
control, They take the price that is fixed for them by the big 
purchasing companies. 

The issue, then, is clear, between the big interests on the 
one side; so far as oil is concerned, and the small interests on 
the other. My amendment has for its purpose the helping of 
the little fellow, the tens of thousands, the hundreds of thou- 
sands, of the men engaged in the legitimate producing of oil 
in the United States. 

As evidence that I am not mistaken in my interpretations I 
call the attention of the Senate to an article appearing in the 
Wall Street Journal of February 7, 1930. The Wall Street 
Journal certainly does not speak for the little man in the 
United States; it speaks the language of big business. It 
portrays their viewpoint and sets forth their ideas. I quote 
from that journal. The article says: 

It is conceivable that a tariff duty of $1 a barrel on crude oil would 
Initially make some impression upon the present excessive supply and 
temporarily bolster a demoralized market, 


The Wall Street Journal admits that a tariff on oil will be 
of benefit to the men who produce oil, and they so admit in 
this article. A little further down the article states: 


Be it noted that it comes from “ the little fellows.” 


That refers to the demand for the tariff on oil. The Wall 
Street Journal in this article admits that the demand for a 
tariff on oil does not come from the Standard group, does not 
come from the Royal Dutch Shell group, does not come from the 
Mellon group (the Gulf Oil Co.) ; it comes from the little fellow. 

Further the statement reads: 


One who is drowning, whether in water or oil, will clutch at a straw. 
It may be, Mr, President, that the small oil producers of the 


United States, admitted to be drowning, are clutching at a 
straw, and the tariff is the only hope they can suggest as a 
means of help. 

Further this article states: 


Much as some of us may dislike it, the only hope for oil stability is 
further centralization of ownership, 


I want to call this statement to the attention of the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], also to the attention 
of the distinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr, Norris]. I 
reread the statement: 


Much as some of us may dislike it— 


This is the big group, the Wall Street Journal speaking for 
them— 


Much as some of us may dislike it, the only hope for oil stability is 
further centralization of ownership. Oil lands must pass more and 
more into the hands of corporations able and willing to defer recovery. 
The cry of the small owner when he is not alarmed by real danger of 
drainage is that he must realize within his lifetime. He must do that 
by drilling or take his chances in bargaining with one or two possible 
buyers for the sale of his holdings. 

His position is not enviable. 


That is the reason why the independent oil men are here 
themselves, not through agents, asking at the hands of the Con- 
gress a consideration of the proposal to levy a tariff on oil. 
They admit that they are in distress. Everyone admits that the 
independents are in distress. I wonder if that same condition 
obtains among the big companies of the country. 

Let me call attention to some of the profits that are being 
made by the big companies to which I have just referred. I 
desire at this time to quote a paragraph from a book entitled 
“ We Fight for Oil,” a book written by Mr. Ludwell Denny. The 
quotation is as follows: 


Dutch Shell's subsidiary, Venezuelan oil concessions, in 1927 paid a 
5544 per cent dividend, besides a 15 per cent dividend to its holding 
company. It earned $3,400,000 on $10,000,000 working capital. General 
Asphalt, a British Trinidad concern selling its Venezuelan output to 
Dutch Shell, in the year 1926-27 earned $2,000,000 on a working capital 
of $6,500,000. ‘Trinidad leascholds paid a 27% per cent dividend, be- 
sides providing capital for British expansion both in Trinidad and 
Venezuela. Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields paid an 80 per cent dividend in 
1926-27. Standard’s subsidiary, Lago, earned in the year 1927 nearly 
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$8,000,000 on a working capital of $3,500,000. Shares in some of these 
British and American operating companies increased in value about 
600 per cent from 1924 to 1927, 


I call this to the special attention of the Senate, that one 
Standard subsidiary, the Lago, in 1927 earned nearly $8,000,000 
on a working capital of $3,500,000. 

If those statements are correct, it is clearly evident that the 
big companies are not asking for a tariff on oil. When they 
can earn $8,000,000 a year on a $3,000,000 investment, naturally 
they would not come to the Senate and ask for a tariff on oil. 
There must be some reason Why they are earning these large, 
enormous, gigantic dividends. It is not because they are pro- 
tected under a tariff rate, it is because they are not under a 
tariff rate, as I will show at a later time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
dy pea from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Mary- 
and? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator at some time in his re- 
marks translate what a duty on crude oil would mean in the 
price of gasoline? In other words, how much would the duty 
affect the price of a gallon of gasolihe, if the duty on crude oil 
were a dollar a barrel? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
point in my discussion. 

As a further evidence that the big companies are not asking 
for a tariff on oil, I want to call the attention of the Senate 
to some things which happened before the Finance Committee. 
Oil was on the free list. Testimony as to articles on the free list 
was heard by the entire Finance Committee. : 

Coming from an oil State, I requested of the chairman of the 
Finance Committee a hearing for the independent oil producers. 
At first the hearing was denied. Upon an insistence, it was 
reluctantly granted. 

A subcommittee was appointed to hear evidence as to the 
oil item, Testimony as to othér items had been heard by the 
entire committee, but when oil was involved, a special subcom- 
mittee was appointed to hold a hearing. Who, would the 
Senate suppose, were placed upon that subcommittee to hold a 
hearing for the independent oil producers of the Nation? The 
chairman of the subcommittee was the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, Senator Davi A. REED., The second 
member of the subcommittee was our former colleague, Senator 
Edge, of New Jersey. The third member was Senator KING, 
of Utah. 

Mr. President, the chairman of the Finance Committee who 
named the subcommittee might just as well have summoned 
John D. Rockefeller, of the Standard Oil Co., and Andrew W. 
Mellon himself, because it is well known that the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rep] at one time, at least, was 
the personal adviser and attorney of the Mellon interests, and 
the newspapers state that Senator Edge is the brother-in-law 
of Mr. Teagle, the president of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hardly think the Senator’s remarks with re- 
gard to the committee are altogether just. The oil hearings 
fell under Schedule 1, “ Chemicals, oils, and paints.” I was the 
chairman of the subcommittee having that schedule in charge, 
and I had not the time to attend all the hearings. The next 
member was Senator Edge, the next one was Senator REED, and 
the next were Senators Kine and BARKLEY. The subcommittee 
hearings were over, and I never hesitated a minute to allow the 
Senator to present the matter to the full committee when he 
asked for same; but I thought I had no right to do that without 
asking the committee itself whether it should be allowed, as no 
other such request had been made. Therefore I asked, just as 
soon as the committee did meet, that permission be given for the 
full committee to hear the oil people, and the committee con- 
sented. There was no trickery, there was no underhanded work, 
there was nothing but full cooperation with the Senator in hear- 
ing witnesses by the full committee. I want the Senator to 
understand that now, if he did not understand it before. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I am not criticizing the distin- 
guished chairman of our committee. I am only using this inci- 
dent to show that the demand for a tariff is not coming from 
the big companies, the big interests. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is true; in fact, I know it is true. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, Mr. Reeser, the 
president of the American Petroleum Institute, is against a tariff 
on oil, On July 28, when this hearing was being held in the 
city of Washington, Mr. Reeser is quoted in the New York 
papers as follows: 


I will come to that at a later 
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E. B. Reeser, president of the American Petroleum Institute and 
pne of the Nation’s recognized authorities on the oil industry, declared 
to-day that in his opinion the imposition of a tariff on imports of 
crude oil and refined products by the United States Government would 
be an economic error. 


During the past few days the press has carried numerous 
stories about the oil situation. I desire to call attention to just 
a few of them. 

On February 10 the New York Daily Investment News carried 
a story, the headlines of which read as follows: 


Big interests oppose tariff. 
In the body of the story we find this comment: 


It is believed that most of the large oil companies are definitely op- 
posed to a tariff, including those that do not import oil themselves. 
The leading importing oil companies at present are the Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, the Pan-American Petroleum & Transport, the Gulf Oil 
Corporation, and the Shell Union Oil Corporation. 

Prospects are, therefore, that an import duty on oil will never be 
enacted without a bitter fight on the part of the powerful interests 
opposed thereto. 


At a later date another story appeared in the same publication 
under the headline: 


Smaller oil chiefs to urge tariff. 

I mentioned a moment ago Mr. Mellon. At this time I call 
attention to a story appearing in the New York Times of Satur- 
day, August 17, 1929. That story appeared under the headline: 

Mellons rumored planning big trust. 

In the body of the article I find the following: 


Security holdings of the Mellon family of Pittsburgh are about to be 
pooled through the formation of a large investment trust, according to 
reports which persisted in Wall Street yesterday. The Mellons’ stock 
in the Gulf Oil Corporation and in the Aluminum Co. of America will be 
the first included, it is understood. 


From farther down in the arti@le I read the following: 


The Mellons are reputed to own close to 90 per cent of the stock of the 
Gulf Oil Corporation. The shares of the Gulf soared more than 10 
points on the curb yesterday, closing at 201. At that figure, the 
4,504,921 shares outstanding had an aggregate market value of more 
than $900,000,000. W. L. Mellon is president of the Gulf. 


Then their holdings at that time were estimated to have been 
worth some $800,000,000. The Gulf Co. is one of the companies 
opposed to a tariff on oil. 

A few days ago I found a story in one of the Washington 
papers, the Evening Star, under the following headline: 


Rockefeller again reported active in dictating policy. 


The story stated that Mr. Rockefeller, now ninety-odd years of 
age, had returned to the post of management and was dictating 
the policy of the Standard Oil Co. However, in to-day’s paper 
that is denied, but the original story was reported by the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

A few days ago I found an article in public press under the 
following headline: 

Standard reported in German oil deal, 

I desire to read this article, as it is very short, as follows: 

Beeiin, February 9.—An oll monopoly in Germany will be given the 
Standard Oil Co. and Sir H. W. A. Deterding, British oil magnate, in 
return for a long-term loan to the German Government, according to an 
article in this morning's Berlin Am Morgen, a communist paper, 

The paper charges Minister of Finance Moldenhauer with preparing 
to ask the Reichstag’s permission to negotiate the loan, which would 
straighten out the Reich's finances. 

The monopoly would be similar to the match monopoly granted Paul 
Kreuger, Swedish financier, in return for a similar loan, according to 
the newspaper. The Am Morgen asserts it is part of an offensive against 
the Soviet Government, whose oil export would be hit, as was its match 
export by the Kreuger loan. 


Mr. President, I shall not take further time to try to show that 
the issue in this case is between the big companies, on the one 
hand, which now are importing oil free into the United States, 
and on the other hand the thousands and tens of thousands of 
small producers who do not import oil but who are forced to 
take the price paid by the big companies. That is the issue 
which is now joined before the Senate. 

What is the occasion for this amendment relating to oil? . 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 1 yield. 
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What proportion of the oil in the United 
being produced by the independent 


Mr. BROOKHART. 
States at this time is 
companies? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It is something like one-half. 
I could give the exact figures, but it is approximately one-half. 

Mr. BROOKHART. And the other half is controlled by the 
same companies that are importing oil? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. BROOKHART. What about the exports? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I will come to that question be- 
fore I get through, and I shall not detain the Senate very long. 

The amendment has been proposed to the Senate because of 
the distressed condition in the oil industry. That is brought 
about by what some contend to be overproduction, It is sur- 
plus. But I contend that it is not overproduction. It is over- 
importation that makes the trouble. If the American market 
should be given to the American producer there would be no 
overproduction and there would be no surplus. It is because of 
the imports coming into the country, being brought here by the 
Royal Dutch Shell, being brought here by the Gulf Co. and by 
the Standard Co., that we have what is termed overproduction. 

The record shows that we are producing nearly 900,000,000 
barrels of oil a year. The record shows that last year we im- 
ported 109,000,000 barrels of oil. The record further shows that 
the 900,600,000 barrels of oil in the United States was approxi- 
mately enough to supply the full demand of the American con- 
Sumers, When we add the 109,000,000 barrels of imports to the 
900,000,000 barrels we produce, we do have more oil than we 
consume, 

Mr. BROOKHART. How much were the exports? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The exports were 146,000,000 
barrels. On that proposition let me explain, since the Senator 
from Iowa has asked the question, that of the 146,000,000 barrels 
of exports 41,000,000 barrels were exported from California. 
There were exported to Canada 22,000,000 barrels. We contend 
that the Canadian market is naturally the market of the United 
States. 

While it is true that 22,000,000 barrels of the total production 
last year did go to Canada, we contend that the Canadian mar- 
ket is rcally the American market. If we take the 41,000,000 
barrels exported from California and add the 22,000,000 barrels 
sent to Canada, and deduct that total from the amount imported, 
we still find that we only had about 8,000,000 barrels more oil 
produced in America than we actually consumed. 

At this point I want to place in the Recorp some figures as 
to what it costs to produce oil in the United States, and what 
it costs to produce oil in foreign countries. These data are 
taken from the figures of the United States Bureau of Mines. 
The items are as follows: 

In the production of oil, 57 cents a barrel is due to the lifting 
expenses—that is, the pumping; 20 cents a barrel is due to 
overhead expenses ; 70 cents a barrel is due to general expenses, 
including leases, rentals, royalties, and so forth: 23 cents per 
barrel is due to depreciation of machinery and equipment, 
This makes a total cost per barrel to produce oil in the United 
States out of the soil in the sum of $1.70. This will play some 
important part in the discussion later on. It costs, according to 
the United States Bureau of Mines, $1.70 per barrel to produce 
oil in the United States, yet the recent cuts in price throughout 
the country are forcing the independent producers to sell their 
oil at from 95 cents to $1.44 per barrel, depending upon grade. 
It is clear that if they are to continue being forced to sell at 
below the cost of production, they can not remain in business. 
How long can they continue to operate under a condition of 
that kind in the United States? 

The figures as to the cost of producing foreign oil are as 
follows: The cost of producing oil at the wellhead in foreign 
countries, especially in Venezuela, because that is where our 
main foreign oil comes from, is 18 cents per barrel. It costs 
$1.70 in the United States to produce a barrel of oil, yet the 
Venezuelan oil is produced for 18 cents. It costs 22 cents to 
transport oil from the well in Venezuela to the terminal point. 
It costs the sum of 35 cents a barrel to produce and transport 
that oil to the United States, to the Atlantic seaboard, to Balti- 
more, New York, New Jersey, and up the rivers where they are 
navigable, making the total cost of foreign oil delivered at the 
refineries in the United States 75 cents. 

Mr. President, how long can the American oil industry sur- 
vive, how long can the independent oil industry of the United 
States survive with a production cost of $1.70 per barrel in 
competition with oil brought in from foreign countries at a cost 
of 75 cents per barrel? The big producing companies—the 
Standard, the Royal Dutch Shell, and the Gulf—would be 
foolish, I should say, to continue to pay $1.70 a barrel, or eyen 
$1.50 or $1.25 a barrel, when they can buy oil from Venezuela 
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of a comparable grade at 75 cents a barrel. They are not such 
bad business men as to continue that indefinitely. When they 
buy foreign oil at 75 cents they are gradually reducing the 
prices they are paying for domestic oil, and if some help and 
some relief is not given, it will not be long before the American- 
produced oil will be selling in the United States on a par with 
the oil brought here from foreign countries. . 

I desire at this point to call attention to an article which 
appeared in the New York Herald of February 12. I read a 
portion of that article, as follows: 


The statement pointed out that the locale of the market disturbance 
is the Atlantic seaboard and its center in New York. Gulf Oil (Mellon) 
interests have refineries in New York Harbor (Bayonne) and at Phila- 
delphia (Marcus Hook) which are supplied with crude from Venezuela, 
delivered at the refineries at a total outlay not exceeding 75 cents a 
barrel, including production costs and transportation. Gasoline made 
from this oil, it is claimed, stands the company not more than 3 cents a 
@allon, 


If this statement is to be believed, we have here positive proof 
that oil is being brought in by the Mellon company, the Gulf 
Co., the Standard, and the Royal Dutch Shell, and delivered at 
the refineries upon the Atlantic seaboard at a cost not to exceed 
75 cents a barrel, and that gasoline from this oil can be made 
here for the sum of 3 cents per gallon. We have evidence that 
gasoline is now being produced in foreign refineries from Vene- 
guelan oil at 3 cents per gallon. In the United States it costs 
better than 6 cents to produce a gallon of gasoline. Yet the 
refineries of America, the independents, are forced to sell their 
gasoline, which costs them 6 cents a gallon, in competition with 
gasoline made from foreign oil, and gasoline made abroad and 
brought here at an expense of 3 cents per gallon. I ask again 
how long can the independent refineries exist in this country if 
relief in some form is not extended to them? 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. Does the Senator have any figures or any com- 
parisons to bring out the differences in the quality of imported 
as compared with domestic oil? 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, I am speaking all the time of 


comparable grades, The Venezuelan oil in some ways is not as 
good as the American oil, but in some ways it is as good. For 


gasoline purposes, I understand it is comparable. For lubri- 
cating purposes, it is an inferior quality. 

Mr. McMASTHR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. MoMASTHR. I would like to ask, for information, the 
price for which ‘gasoline sells at retail in Oklahoma? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. If the Senator will permit me 
I will come to that a little later. I have a note of it in my re- 
marks and will come to it in its order. 

Reading further from the article in the New York Herald: 

Royal Dutch Shell has a refinery at Willemstad, Curacao, Dutch West 
Indies, which used 50,000,000 barrels of crude last year, and is being 
enlarged to handle 250,000 barrels of crude daily. Running on cheap 
oil from the Royal Dutch wells in Venezuela, this plant can produce 
gasoline at less than 3 cents a gallon. Furthermore, Dutch Shell inter- 
ests are now operating the New England Oil & Refining plant at Fall 
River, Mass., rated at 30,000 barrels capacity daily, on Venezuelan 
crude, 

In the last year Shell Union (American corporation of the Dutch 
Shell Interests) entered the Eastern States aggressively as a retail 
marketer of gasoline and other petroleum products. The Gulf Co. has 
for years been a big distributor in the same territory, and its plans call 
for greatly increased distribution In 1930, according to recent state- 
ments. 


The article closes with the following statement: 


In view of these facts, the statement questions if any immediate 
benefit can be obtained in the way of higher prices by curtailing pro- 
duction in the United States, as such a move would tend to increase 
the competitive advantage already possessed by the foreign oil. 


There is a most significant statement, Mr. President. The 
statement is made that the curtailment program is a failure. by 
itself. It works all right in a limited way. I am not attacking 
the program of conservation of the President. This demand for 
a tariff on oil is not an attack upon the conservation plan or 
policy of the administration. We are now trying the curtail- 
ment program. California has curtailed, Oklahoma has cur- 
tailed, Texas has curtailed, every flush field in the United States 
has likewise curtailed in its development possibilities, They are 
cooperating with the Government in this particular; and yet as 
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time goes on the distress increases. Curtailment alone will not 
suffice, because the fact is that the more the American com- 
panies curtail production the more imports are brought into the 
United States. In the past year American oil fields have cur- 
tailed their production, and at the same time the imports from 
foreign countries have mounted upward and upward and up- 
ward; and if something shall not be done the independents of 
the country will be curtailed out of existence, and the domestic 
demand will be supplied by cheap foreign oil, but sold to the 
consumer at an even higher price. 

I said a moment ago that the demand for a tariff is not a 
criticism of the curtailment program; it is not a criticism 
nor is it in opposition to the program of conservation. What 
is this program of conservation? I want at this time to put 
a statement in the Recorp, which is taken from a publication 
which is called Time, of the issue of February 10, The pro- 
duction of oil in the United States in 1927 was 901,000,000 
barrels; that year there were 58,000,000 barrels of oil im- 
ported into this country. In 1928 there were produced in the 
United States 902,000,000 barrels of oil, There were im- 
ported in that year 79,000,000 barrels of oil. The imports in 
one year rose from 58,000,000 to 75,000,000 barrels. Last 
year—1929—the imports rose from 79,000,000 barrels to 
109,000,000 barrels. That is what the independent operators 
have to face and are to-day facing. Reading from the publica- 
tion, which is called Time: 

Oil conservation was the first task to which Secretary Wilbur, at 
President Hoover's direction, set his hand on taking office. First, he 
revoked Government drilling permits where the holders could not prove 
bona fide development. 


That has been done. No drilling permits are now being issued 
on Government lands. If a company or an individual had a 
permit and a plausible excuse could possibly be discovered, it 
was utilized and the permit was canceled, 

The second thing that was undertaken was this: 


He gave his sanction to the American Petroleum Institute’s voluntary 
nation-wide agreement to hold down oil production, only to have the 
Department of Justice rule that such a scheme was possibly an anti+ 
trust violation, 

His third proposal was a series of State treaties under the Constitu- 
tion to limit the outflow of oil. 


The program of the President and the administration for the 
curtailment of oil production is made here under three heads: 

First. To stop the production of oil on Government land and 
State land; 

Second. Practically to force the producers of America to limit 
and curtail their production to prevent the building up of a 
surplus; and 

Third. The making of treaties among the States for the pur- 
pose of limiting production. 

Program No. 1 has been put through, as far as it can be done, 
Permits have been denied on Government land. 

The second program has been carried out by the producers 
very generally ‘There is not a producing State wherein the oil 
operators and producers have not cooperated with the Govern- 
ment in limiting production. As I said a moment ago, in the 
Oklahoma City field but 12 per cent of production is possible, 
To-day when a well is drilled in that field it is immediately 
closed and kept closed for 65 days, and not a barrel of oil is 
produced therefrom. 

As to the third proposal, treaties among the States, I under- 
stand that a meeting was held in Colorado last June. The 
States interested in oil were represented there, and an effort 
was there made to bring about an agreement whereby they 
could curtail production. I understand that that part of the 
program has failed; that the States, or all of them, at least, 
will not agree to that sort of a program, and, of course, unless 
all the States agree, no one State would voluntarily limit its 
production when other States refused to join in the program. 

I want to call attention at this point to the President’s mes- 
sage to the special session of the Congress which convened last 
April. This application for a tariff on oil falls clearly within 
the recommendation of the President. He said: 


In considering The tariff for other industries than agriculture, we find 
that there have been economic shifts necessitating a readjustment of 
some of the tariff schedules. 


We contend that conditions have developed during the past 
few years, since 1922, which have brought about a new form of 
oil business, a new set of economic conditions in the oil busi- 
ness, and that the application for a tariff on oil falls squarely 
within the recommendations of the President. Further, the 
President said: 

It would seem to me that the test of necessity for revision is, in the 
main, whether there has been a substantial slackening of activity in an 
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industry during the past few years and a consequent decrease of em- 
ployment due to insurmountable competition in the products of that 
industry. 


Mr. President, I submit that the conditions that exist to-day 
in the oil fields of the country fall squarely within the recom- 
mendation of the President. Conditions are now such that re- 
lief must be had if the independent oil producers and the inde- 
pendent oil companies are to live. 

I desire to call attention to the platform of the party to 
which I owe allegiance. I will not undertake to speak for Sen- 
ators across the aisle; it is well known that they stand for a 
protective-tariff policy. They always have stood for a pro- 
tective-tariff policy, and I understand that the Republican 
Party to-day stands for a protective-tariff policy. The party 
to which I owe allegiance in its last platform adopted at Hous- 
ton in its declaration of principles expressed itself as follows: 


The Democratic tarif legislation will be based on tbe following 
policies— 


So said the convention at Houston— 


(a) The maintenance of legitimate business and a high standard of 
wages for American labor. 


That is the first demand, the first pledge, the first proposition 
laid down by the convention regarding the tariff question. 


{d) Duties that will permit effective competition, insure against 
monopoly, and at the same time produce a fair revenue for the sup- 
port of the Government. Actual difference between the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad, with adequate safeguard for the wage of the 
American laborer, must be the extreme measure of every tariff rate. 


Let me remind the Senate that in that platform declaration 
the Democratic Party pledged that it stood for a competitive 
tariff. 

I stated a moment ago, it costs $1.70 to produce a barre] of 
oil in America and it costs 75 cents to produce a barrel of oil 
abroad and deliver it in America. Therefore the difference is 
95 cents a barrel. How can American labor produce oil when 
there is a differential of 95 cents in favor of the foreign pro- 
ducer? If Senators on this side of the aisle stand for the decla- 
ration in the Democratic platform, and, if my statements are 
true, how can they vote against a tarif -of $1 a barrel? To be 
consistent, they might move to amend it to 95 cents, but it can 
not be cut a cent below 95 cents, according to the platform decla- 
ration of the Democratic Party at Houston. 

As to gasoline, the record shows that it costs 6 cents a gallon 
to produce gasoline in America—6.1 cents, to be exact. 

The record shows that gasoline is being produced in Vene- 
zuela for 3 cents a gallon. The record shows that Anrerican 
refineries are importing foreign oil and making gasoline from it 
at a cost of 3 cents a gallon. The differential there is 3 cents 
a gallon. How can the independent American refinery continue 
to exist making gasoline at 6 cents a gallon, which is its lowest 
production cost, in competition with foreign gasoline at 3 cents 
a gallon? Therefore, the amendment now pending before the 
Senate proposes a dollar a barrel on crude to take care of the 
differential between the cost in America and the cost abroad. 

It provides, secondly, a differential of 50 per cent of the cost 
of the refined product. Fifty per cent of the cost of American 
gasoline on the basis of 6 cents a gallon is 3 cents a gallon. If 
it costs 3 cents abroad to produce gasoline, the differential of 
3 cents, which the tariff would levy, would make it 6 cents. So 
again the amendment submitted conforms exactly to the declara- 
tions of the Democratic platform at Houston, giving to the oil 
interests of the country a conrpetitive tariff. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. May I call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that the plank referred to by the Senator from Oklahoma 
Was unanimously adopted in the subcommittee of the platform 
committee and unanimously adopted in the full platform com- 
mittee? 

I make this statenrent for the reason that very frequently a 
bare majority of the committee and then of the convention 
adopt a policy. On the subcommittee of the platform com- 
mittee we were fortunate in having the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Grass], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], and 
several others. That subcommittee reported that plank out 
unanimously; and when it was reported and read separately 
it was unanimously carried by the convention. It would seem 
that it was as nearly a unanimous expression of the Democrats 
of the United States convened at that convention at Houston as 
could possibly be obtained, 
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Personally I have attempted to utilize that as the measure 
on every question that has arisen during the consideration of 
the tariff bill. I realize that there has been some haze that has 
made it almost impossible to ascertain what the measure of a 
tariff was on either side of this body; but, nevertheless, that 
was an expression of the representatives of the entire Demo- 
cratic Party of the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I thank the Senator from 
Nevada for his contribution to this discussion, and, since he has 
mate that statement, I desire to reread a portion of the pilat- 
form adopted at Houston. 


The Democratic tariff legislation will be based on the following 
policies: * * * Actual difference between the cost of production at 
home and abroad, 


Senators can answer whether or not they stand for that pro- 
posal when the amendment comes to a final vote. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator has probably covered the matter 
I had in mind, but I did not hear his discussion of it. How 
does the Senator arrive at the cost of 3 cents in Venezuela 
and 6 cents in the United States? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The United States Bureau of 
Mines arrives at the figure of cost of 6 cents in the United 
States; and the statements which I have read from newspaper 
articles which have not been denied state that gasoline can be 
produced—— 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not speaking about gasoline; I am 
speaking about oil. Why should it cost twice as much to pro- 
duce crude oil in the United States as it does in Venezuela? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In the first place, in Venezuela 
they have cheap leases, cheap lands. In the second place, they 
have cheap machinery. Much of the machinery that used 
in the Venezuelan oil fields is imported from Belgium, Ger- 
many. What is purchased in America is purchased in competi- 
tion with the cheap machinery purchased from those countries; 
so the price must be comparable. The casing, the steel rigging, 
the machinery, is much cheaper there than here. In the third 
place, labor costs in Venezuela are much lower than they are in 
America. The record shows that the managers of the com- 
panies are Americans, that the foremen of the companies and 
those employed in responsible positions in various activities as 
a rule are Americans, but that native labor is used in the pro- 
duction of oil in Venezuela, the native labor receiving from 
$1.40 to $1.60 a day. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit another 
question? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. What is the production of the United States 
now? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The production in 1928 was 
902,000,000 barrels. In 1927 it was 901,000,000 barrels. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that that is not the capacity 
production of the producing wells. What is the capacity pro- 
duction of the producing wells in the United States? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. No one can tell, because in the 
case of the Kettleman fields I have a statement here from Mr. 
Wilbur—who was out there just recently—that if this curtail- 
ment program should be lifted, or for any reason it is not lived 
up to, that field alone would produce enough oil to seriously dis- 
turb the oil situation not only of America but of the world. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is what I am getting at. How much 
of our oil is exported? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
000 barrels of total exports. 
were exported from California. 
were exported to Canada. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is under curtailed production? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is under curtailed produc- 
tion. 

The third plank in the Democratic platform is: 


Equitable distribution of the benefits and burdens of the tariff among 
all. 


Not “ oil,” but “all.” It should be “oil”; we hope it will be; 
but the Democratic platform did not go to that extent. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
the oil industry is living under the highest protective laws that 
this country has ever seen; and everything that the oil indus- 
try uses pays a very high protective tariff, commencing at the 
rig that is built upon the ground before the drill is started. 
The rigs to-day are made of steel, paying the highest tarifë in 


Last year there were 146,000,- 
Of that amount, 41,000,000 barrels 
Twenty-two million barrels 
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the history of tariff legislation. The drills are made of steel. 
Eyen the cables, whether made of wire or hemp, have to pay a 
high rate of tariff duty. Everything used in drilling the well 
pays a high rate of duty. The casing pays a high rate of duty. 
The tank wagons, even the big tanks on the tank farms, are 
made of steel, and are forced to pay the highest rate of duty. 
There is nothing that is used by the oil people in producing oil 
but that pays a very high rate of tariff duty. Now, is it unfair 
or unreasonable for this industry, forced to pay high tariff du- 
ties on everything that they use, to ask a tariff protection upon 
the things that they produce? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Who are the so-called independents? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The independents are like the 
farmers. Until recently there was no organization whatever 
among them. They are the men who had some foresight and 
a little money and secured an oil lease. Later on, perhaps, the 
same individual or individuals raised enough money to sink a 
well, If they struck nothing, they are not oil men; they are 
bankrupts. If they strike oil, they become oil producers, The 
independents are these little fellows who start with practically 
nothing and develop. There are all degrees of development, 
from the men who to-day are operating on a shoestring, who 
baye an equity that they see fading into nothing, to the men 
who probably have laid aside a few thousand dollars, or, per- 
chance, a few hundred thousand dollars, against the future. 
These men in the oil business are comparable to the farmers 
of the country—so many of them unorganized. They are the 
men who produce the oil, who discover it—the wildcatters, so 
to speak—and then sell it to whomsoever will offer them some- 
thing for it; and they must take the price that is offered. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Are any oil companies opposing the proposal 
which the Senator is now discussing? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Yes; all the big companies are 
opposed to it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What does the Senator mean by “the big 
companies ” ? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Standard group, the Mellon 


group—the Gulf Co. group—and the Royal Dutch Shell group. 
A few days ago we saw on the wall here a diagram of the 
organization of the Aluminum Co. of America, with a hundred 


subsidiaries. A map could be made of the Standard group, 
showing many subsidiaries scattered throughout the world. A 
similar map could be made showing the Gulf Co., with many 
subsidiaries—I can not be exact—with many subsidiaries scat- 
tered throughout the world. Another map could be placed upon 
the wall showing the Royal Dutch Shell group, with their sub- 
sidiaries scattered throughout the world. 

Those are the three big companies. They are the ones that 
are opposed to a tariff on oil. They are the ones that fix the 
price of oil. The price of every barrel that is produced by 
every independent throughout America is fixed by one of these 
three big oil companies. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Why are they opposed to a duty on oil? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Because the duty on oil will 
force them to pay duty upon the oil they import into America 
from foreign countries. These three companies are still the big 
three producing companies in foreign countries—in Venezuela, 
for example. They are the ones that imported into America 
last year 109,000,000 barrels of oil; and had the tariff been 
imposed last year, and had the same number of barrels of oil 
been imported, they would have had to pay $109,000,000 as a 
tariff. They can get their oil cheaper in Venezuela than they 
can get it from the independents out West. Therefore, getting 
their oil cheaper as long as it is on the free list, of course they 
are opposed to paying $1 per barrel tariff on their imports from 
their own fields in southern lands. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That answers the question. 

Mr. GHORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
ask another question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is the Senator able to say what the present 
production capacity of the three large groups in the United 
States is—not what they are actually producing but what they 
might produce? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I can not answer that question, 
I do not believe I have the figures that would enable me to give 
an answer to that question. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Perhaps the Senator might answer it in 
another way. Is he able to say how much they buy from the 
independents? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. They buy the entire output of 
the independents, save such independents as have some refining 
facilities of their own, and they are rather meager. Most of 
the independents sell their oil direct to pipe lines to the big 
companies. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. As I understand, the big oil companies buy 
practically all of the oil produced by the independents. 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. They buy it all. 

Mr. FRAZIER. And they set the prices? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. They do. 

Mr. FRAZIER. In view of that situation, will the proposed 
tariff compel the big oil companies to pay a higher price to the 
independents for oil? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. If this amendment should go 
through, the big companies, in producing their oil abroad and 
bringing it to America at a cost of 75 cents, would have to pay 
$1 tariff on each barrel. That would make it cost them, de- 
livered in America, $1.75 a barrel. That would give the inde- 
pendent producers a chance to sell their oil at about the same 
figure. At the present time, because of oversupply and of the 
present price, the independent producer is getting only from 95 
cents to $1.44 a barrel for his oil. If this tariff should be im- 
posed, it will no doubt raise the price of the oil produced 
abroad, if it does not raise the price of the oil produced in 
America. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Inasmuch as the big companies have prac- 
tically a monopoly and fix the prices, it seems to me it would 
be practically up to the big companies to say whether or not 
they would raise the price, or what price they would pay to the 
rie pacoaaa people, regardless of whether or not there was a 
ariff. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. If this amendment should be 
adopted, we would have a stabilized oil price of at least $1.75 a 
barrel. That would be the stabilized price of oil. We would 
have a stabilized minimum price of gasoline of approximately 
6 cents per gallon. At $1.75 a barrel for oil the independents 
can live. At 6 cents a gallon for gasoline the independent re- 
fineries can live; but the independent oil men can not live in 
competition with 75-cent crude oil, and the independent refin- 
eries can not live in competition with 3-cents-a-gallon gasoline. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Do I understand the Senator 
— that gasoline can be put on the market at a cost of 6 
cents 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It is costing that to produce it, 
according to the Bureau of Mines—6 and a fraction cents; 6.1 
cents, I think. That is the cost of gasoline at the refinery from 
American oil. The cost of gasoline at the refinery from im- 
ported oil is 3 cents a gallon. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. How widespread is the oppor- 
tunity to produce gasoline at 6 cents a gallon? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Gasoline is selling now at the 
stations throughout the country at something like 18 to 20 cents 
a gallon; but I will come to that a little bit later, and give 
some figures on it. 

Mr. President, based upon the figures that I have given, and 
upon the platform declaration of my party, and the message of 
the President, I want to make this statement of principle: 

All arguments which can be made for the protectivetariff 
policy can be made in favor of a tariff on oil. The corollary 
is, all arguments which can be made against a tariff on oil can 
be made against the protective-tariff system. 

In the country oil is considered a farm product, for the reason 
that it all comes from the farm. It is rarely that you see an 
oil well in a city. It is practically all produced from the farms. 
In my section of the country practically the entire State is 
under lease. The farmers who have given those leases, if the 
lands are not drilled, receive a lease sum annually, approxi- 
mately a dollar an acre; and during the past 10 years of farm- 
ers’ hard times it has been this lease money, a dollar an acre, 
that has kept many of the farmers in my State from losing 
their farms and absolutely going bankrupt. They depend upon 
this dollar an acre, $160 a year, to pay their taxes and to meet 
their necessary expenses. So in my section, at least—and that 
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is true in Kansas, New Mexico, Texas, Louisiana, and the mid- 
continent field—oil is one of the chief farm products. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There are two or three phases of this prob- 
lem of a tariff on oil about which 1 am worried; and I should 
like to inquire of the Senator whether he has discussed the 
subject, or intends to discuss it, from this viewpoint: 

Of course, the theory upon which protection is afforded to 
the industries and to the farmers in part is that it encourages 
the development, the inerease in their production. A factory 
turns out a given quantity of products a year, but it does not 
exhaust its supply or its resources. It turns’ out the same 
quantity, or more, next year. 

The farmer grows a crop on his land this year, but does not 
exhaust the resources by that crop. He preduces another crop 
the next year, and on and on for an indefinite time. 

The amount of oil in the ground is a definite quantity; we 
may not know how much it is, but it is definite; it can not be 
increased by anything man can do. 

Does the same reasoning apply for the so-called development 
of oil fields, by which we mean the ultimate exhaustion of the 
resource, which applies to any industry which is bound to be 
continuous, where it may increase its output all the time with- 
out exhausting any natural resources? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I will discuss that feature 
under the head of conservation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
again, in that connection I should like to have him bear in 
mind the question whether the increase in the price of the oil, 
which is presumed to accrue to the oil owner as the result of 
the tariff, will so increase the production of oil as to bring 
about the same situation against which he complains now. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I want to take 
up for a moment some of the arguments which are made against 
the tariff on oil. A moment ago I mentioned Mr, Reeser. Mr. 
Reeser is the president of the American Petroleum Institute. 
That organization is generally understood to be the publicity 
department, the propaganda department, of the big companies 
to which I have alluded. 


Mr. Reeser, being the head of that organization, is presumed 


to understand their viewpoint. He is presumed to speak for 
them. As I read a moment ago from a newspaper clipping, Mr. 
Reeser is against a tariff on oil. He gives among his reasons the 
following, that if we place a tariff on oil we will increase over- 
production. 

Mr. President, why should a tariff on oil increase overproduc- 
tion? There can be but one reason, that a tariff on oil will help 
the oil industry and make it profitable, make it worth while to 
try to produce more oil. So in that admission the head of the 
American Petroleum Institute admits that a tariff on oil will 
help the oil industry from the standpoint of the producer, not 
from the standpoint of the buyer, not from the standpoint of the 
big importing companies, which bring their oil from Venezuela 
at 75 cents a barrel and bring in gasoline from Venezuela at 3 
cents a gallon. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Before the Senator leaves that point, as I 
understand it, these large companies are enabled to hold the 
price down to where it is now. How much is that; about 70 
cents a barrel? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. They are paying now in our 
section of the country from 95 cents to $1.44 a barrel, depending 
upon the grade. 

Mr. PITTMAN. They can do that by reason of the fact that 
they can supply the demand by this imported oil at that price. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. At a lower price tlfan that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It seems to me that there is something in 
his argument that an increase in the price does stimulate pro- 
duction. How would it be if we should have a provision in this 
bill that this tariff should terminate, we will say, at the end of 
five years? That would be a warning, would it not, that this 
benefit would end at the conclusion of five years, and would dis- 
courage automatically overproduction. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, Mr. President, Congress will be 
in session at least twice each year during the next period of five 
years, and if the program goes through as we on this side hope 
it will go through, we will have the opportunity to have this 
whole matter investigated by competent authorities; we will 
have competent, reliable figures before us in a reasonable time 
upon which we can base a conclusion; we will have a recom- 
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méndation before this body as to what should be done in the oil 
industry. When those facts come from the Tariff Commission 
before the Congress for consideration we will then be in a 
better position to judge as to what-should be done than we can 
possibly be now, and inasmuch as the Congress will be in ses- 
sion and information will be available, I am willing to give tem- 
porary relief, as all admit this amendment will do, and then, as 
facts come to us, act on those facts in the future. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If we have not impartial information upon 
which to predicate a tariff at this time, and as Congress will 
be in session a couple of times each year, why not let the matter 
go over until we can get the facts upon which a tariff should 
be based, rather than perhaps penalize a lot of innocent people 
by inflicting a tariff which has no basis of argument? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is a very sane question. 
If we should follow that course, we would eliminate from this 
tariff bill some 20,000 of the 21,000 provisions, and I no doubt 
would agree with the Senator that 20,000 should be omitted. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There may be some cases where that rule 
would apply, but my observation is that in the vast majority 
of cases, away over 90 per cent, upon which the Senate has 
acted, the experts of the Tariff Commission have made an inves- 
tigation and have supplied the Senate with information upon 
which they can form an opinion. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, there is no infor- 
mation in the Tariff Commission upon this question. I sent a 
letter to the Tariff Commission in an effort to get some infor- 
mation, and they advised me that they have made no study of 
the question, and therefore that they had no facts to submit. 

If information should come from them, it will not be for a 
considerable period of time, and I contend that we have ample 
facts upon which we can act now on a proposition which will 
give relief, and then, while we are having relief, we can take 
our time and adjust the tariff upon what might be termed a 
scientific basis. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
another question on a different matter? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Could the Senator state approximately the 
number of independent operators in the State of Oklahoma, in 
round numbers? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. There has been no census 
taken of them. I could give the Senator that information after 
the next census has been taken, if the Senator will wait until 
that time, until the governmental operations are through. I 
will be very glad to give him the information if he will be so 
patient. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does the Senator think there are as many 
as a thousand? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, Many more than that. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Ten thousand, approximately? I would like 
to get the Senator's judgment, although it would be a guess, I 
am not familiar with that. 

Mr. THOMAS .of Oklahoma. I should say there are more 
than 1,000, and I should say there are less than-10,000. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let us take 4,000, then, as a happy average. 
How many employees do those 4,000 people employ when they 
are all operating? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Of the 700,000 employees in the 
oil industry, there are probably 25,000 of them in my State. 

Mr. TYDINGS. How many of them are employed by the 
independents? 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Senator is asking me ques- 
tions, of course, about which I have no figures. Any answer I 
might give would be only a guess. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What I was trying to figure out was the 
number of people who would be benefited by this proposed in- 
creased tariff on oil. It seems to me, that in the Senator's own 
State they would not number over 5,000. I think that is a 
liberal estimate, 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
sure the Senator will accept—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Senator usually wears a 
button on his coat that is very significant. It is an evidence to 
me that he has been abroad, that he served upon the western 
front. I desire at this time to read a telegram received by me 
on the 26th of February, as follows: 


I have information which I am 
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OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., February 26, 1930. 
Senator ELMER THOMAS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Twenty-five thousand ex-service men out of employment in Oklahoma 
oil field, The Oklahoma Department wishes to go on record favoring im- 
mediate action for adequate oil tariff. Our ex-service men entitled to 
same consideration and protection as those of any other industry. This 
tariff will relieve unemployment situation immediately. Please contact 
all ex-service Congressmen and Senators. 

B. G. PATTON, 
Department Commander American Legion. 


I now have the honor to contact the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr, President, if the Senator will yield, I 
am yery sorry to see the American Legion becoming involyed in 
political questions. I had hoped that that organization would 
be a sort of a semidetached patriotic and fraternal group. It 
would be easy for me to go to Maryland to-day and to get a 
telegram from the ex-service men in Baltimore opposing a tariff 
on oil, because in that place there are several thousand ex-serv- 
ice men employed, many of them in the asphalt and gasoline 
refining industries of that city. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I am delighted 
to have the suggestion made by the Senator from Maryland, 
most interesting because he is sympathetic with this cause. 
Having contacted him, as requested, I now want to read some 
further evidence from the very source of which he speaks. 

On February 10 I received this message from Milt Phillips, 
department adjutant, Oklahoma City: 


American Legion served 12,000 meals to unemployed in Oklahoma 
City during recent blizzard. Many Legion posts over State did the 
same for their communities. 


I presume the American Legion should not go into this field 
of activity. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; that is nonpolitical. I think the Ameri- 
can Legion was in its proper sphere in that activity. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I have another message, from 
Claremore, signed by Morton R. Harrison, the head of the ex- 
service organization of the State, as follows: 


Oklahoma State Department American Legion during extreme cold 
spell furnished 12,700 meals in 16 days at Oklahoma City alone. 


I offer these telegrams in support of my statement a while ago 
that the oil industry is in distress. 

Referring back to the inquiry submitted by the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN], he made the statement 
a moment ago that the tariff on oil, if it helped the oil industry, 
would stimulate overproduction. It would have that tendency 
unless some countertendency were brought into play to offset 
it. Referring to the conditions -in the Kettleman Hills oil field 
in California, I read from a publication called Time, of Febru- 
ary 10 last, as follows: 


Oil production in the Kettleman Hills is now curbed to some 14,000 
barrels per day by an operators’ agreement expiring July 1, 1931. 
Should the agreement break down, Kettleman Hills North Dome alone 
could make its gushing felt throughout the industry. Geologists esti- 
mate that it contains some $4,000,000,000 worth of oll and natural gas. 


Mr. President, there is a concrete illustration of the possibility 
of oil production, the possibility of producing hundreds of thou- 
sands of barrels every day; yet through curtailment under the 
President’s program the actual production is limited to only 
14,000 barrels per day. Curtailment is a success. The oil oper- 
ators have agreed to limit their production and are placing their 
agreement in execution ; and at the very moment they are doing 
this they are being advised of an ever-increasing flow of foreign 
oil into America to take the place of the oil which they are 
forcibly keeping in the ground. That is the thing to which they 
are objecting. 

I reassert that we do not have in America an overproduction 
of oil, but we do have an overimportation of oil. If we could 
limit the imports in the same degree and in the same manner 
that the independent oil operators are limiting their production, 
perhaps a demand for a tariff would not be necessary. There 
was such an agreement as that made last year. There was an 
agreement made between the big companies and the little com- 
panies that if the little companies would prorate and curtail 
their production, the big companies would curtail their impor- 
tations, the basis to be the same as 1928. The independents 
lived up to their agreement. They curtailed their production. 
They limited the amount of oil taken from the ground. But 
instead of the big importing companies limiting their importa- 
tions to the amount imported in 1928, 79,000,000 barrels, last 
year they raised it to 109,000,000 barrels, 
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When the independents saw that their curtailment program 
was being ruined by an increase of imported oil from abroad, then 
they came to Washington asking for enforced restriction upon 
importations of foreign oil—not enforced restriction to the 
extent of a reduced amount of oil perhaps coming from abroad, 
but to raise the price at which that oil can be delivered to the 
refineries upon the Atlantic seaboard, to Baltimore, and even to 
St. Louis and all interior points reached by the tankers from 
Venezuela. 

Mr. Reeser said that a tariff on oil will destroy our export 
business. I assert that the American oil export business is now 
already destroyed. While it is true that we have been export- 
ing upward of 100,000,000 barrels of oil a year, yet during the 
past 12 months the big companies have builded their refineries 
in South America and those refineries are now prepared or soon 
will be prepared to refine 285,000 barrels of oil per day, using 
a cheap oil as their base, their own production, making cheap 
gasoline at 3 cents per gallon. They will fill their export de- 
mand from this cheap crude produced abroad, from the cheap 
manufactured products produced abroad, and it is only a ques- 
tion of a year or two at the most when the exporting of oil 
and the exporting of oil refined products will be a thing of the 
past for the American oil field and all refineries. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand these companies are putting in 
their refineries and gasoline plants in South America? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Refineries are being built on the 
island of Oruba, just off the coast of Venezuela. The Royal 
Dutch Shell have a refinery capable of processing and refining 
175,000 barrels of oil a day; the Lago Co., a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil, is now building at the same point a refinery 
capable of processing 110,000 barrels of oil; making a total pro- 
duction of 285,000 barrels of crude oil which they can refine in 
one day in those two refineries alone. When those two plants 
are constructed and in full operation they will be able to take 
every dollar’s worth of export business that the refiners of 
America have to-day. 

Mr. PITTMAN. For how much can they deliver gasoline on 
our coast? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, At 8 cents a gallon. A few 
years ago a barrel of crude would only make about 35 per 
cent of gasoline, but through improved and patented processes 
they now make practically 100 per cent of gasoline from a 
barrel of oil, so that from 42 gallons of oil they can now make 
practically 42 gallons of gasoline by the improved processes. 
The ordinary process makes only 45 per cent of gasoline. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does the Senator’s amendment propose to 
prevent that cheap gasoline coming into the United States? 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma, It does unless they pay a tariff 
on it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator is proposing to place a tariff 
on the gasoline? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I am; and on all refined prod- 
ucts that come in competition with the products made from 
American oil. 

The American Automobile Association came before our com- 
mittee and made some representations against a tariff on oil. 
I desire to call attention to the recommendations made by that 
organization. The American Automobile Association presumes 
to speak for the motorists of America. They filed a brief with 
the Ways and Means Committee against the tariff on oil. Their 
first objection was as follows: 


The proposed duty would place a grave burden upon the motor- 
vebicle owners of the Nation. 


That simply says that if we place a tariff on oil, gasoline 
will go up in price; that in place of getting gasoline for 18 or 
19 or 20 cents, as at present, it will be higher. They do not 
say exactly how much higher—21 cents a gallon, 22 cents a 
gallon, 25 cents a gallon. But here are the facts about the 
ease. It costs now to make a gallon of gasoline from 3 to 6 
cents, and it is still being sold at 18 to 20 cents a gallon. It 
occurs to me there is a considerable spread between the cost of 
producing the gasoline and the retail price thereof. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What is the necessity for increasing the 
price of gasoline when they were selling gasoline at about the 
same price now as when crude oil was twice as high? 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. In answer to that question I 
want to refer to a paragraph relating to the effect on the price 
of gasoline if this tariff were put into effect. A tariff on oil 
in a reasonable amount will not increase the price of gasoline 
to the consumer. In order to demonstrate this all that is neces- 
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sary to do is to consult the past history of the price of gasoline. 
In 52 typical cities of the United States the average price of 
gasoline at the filling station in February, 1926, was 18.9 cents 
per gallon exclusive of tax. At the same time the average price 
of crude oil of 36 gravity was $2.04 per barrel. In February, 
1929, the price of the same crude oil had dropped to $1.20 and 
the average price of gasoline in the same cities was 18.39 cents 
per gallon. 

In other words, a reduction in the price of oil of 84 cents per 
barrel was followed by no drop in the price of gasoline. The 
records of the past several years demonstrate that the price 
of gasoline and the price of refined products bave absolutely 
no connection and no relation to the arbitrary price paid for 
oil. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield further to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr, PITTMAN. This is the point which I am trying to 
bring out: It may be necessary, in order to sustain production 
and to keep from closing down, to increase the price of oil to 
somewhere near what it was in 1926, but if the refineries when 
paying $2 per gallon for crude oil could sell their gasoline at 
about the same price they can now, then I do not see why there 
should be any protection on gasoline against importations from 
abroad. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It would only apply to the in- 
dependent refineries, of course. The big companies could use 
the cheap oil, but, on the other hand, if they are forced to pay 
$1.70 for their oil they would not be able to make 8-cent gaso- 
line out of that oil at that price. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Of course, I understand there ought to be 
a compensatory duty to the refineries provided that they could 
not sell gasoline at 18 cents if crude oil in the Senator's district 
was doubled in price; but the Senator has proven that that does 
not follow. The price of the crude oil could possibly be doubled 
through this duty. As the Senator has already stated, if it is 
doubled, the duty does not affect the price of gasoline at all. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, The record shows that when oil 
was selling at $2.04 a barrel or when that amount was being 
paid for it by the big companies, they were retailing gasoline 
at 18 cents a gallon; but my amendment, if adopted, would only 
force the oil to $1.70 a barrel, which is considerably less than 
they were paying in 1926, so that instead of gasoline being sold 
at the same price as at that time, 18 cents a gallon, the price 
should go down. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; but the Senator’s amendment has 
proven that the increase would be no cause for raising the price 
of gasoline at all. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 


None whatever, absolutely none. 
Mr. PITTMAN. Because the refineries were paying over $2 
when they were selling gasoline at the same price they are 


now when they are paying around 70 cents. That the people of 
the country are paying enough for gasoline is evidenced by the 
records the Senator has produced. They have no benefit what- 
ever in a reduction in the price of gasoline by virtue of a re- 
duction in the cost of crude oil, because gasoline can be made 
when paying twice as much for oil as they are now and still 
make a profit on it at the same price at which they are selling 
now. I think the Senator is making a grave error in attempt- 
ing to give any excuse whatever to the large group refiners in 
this country to raise the price of gasoline. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. If the refined products are not 
protected, if the big companies still bring their cheap gasoline 
in from abroad costing them 3 cents a gallon, how can an inde- 
pendent refinery in the United States, at the price of oil it 
would have to pay, compete with that cheap gasoline? I submit 
that question to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. One reason is because apparently they own 
refineries both in the foreign country and here, according to the 
Senator’s own testimony. That is one reason. Another reason 
is that the Senator stated they will take the export trade of the 
world. It seems to me that the two problems are entirely 
different. The problem of oil and the problem of gasoline are 
entirely different propositions. The gasoline problem is a 
monopoly undoubtedly, a monopoly that made money out of 
gasoline at 18 cents when the price of oil was more than twice 
what it is now. There is net quite a monopoly of oil yet, but 
so far as gasoline is concerned there is. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. If my amendment, or something 
similar is not adopted, there will soon be a complete monopoly of 
oil. The price of gasoline to the consumer has never fluctuated 
in proportion to the price of oil. At the present time the bot- 
tom has fallen out of the price of oil, and the consumer pays 
the same price for his gasoline. I have here the record of 52 
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cities and the prices being paid for gasoline in those cities. In 
Newark, N. J., the price was 17 cents in 1926, and to-day with 
cheaper oil they are paying 18 cents per gallon for their gaso- 
line. In the Atlantic seaports, where they get the benefit of 
the cheap oil from Venezuela, the same situation prevails, In 
Baltimore, Md., practically every gallon of gasoline sold and 
used is made from the cheap imported oil. In 1926 they paid 
18 cents a gallon for gasoline, and this year, using the cheaper 
oil, they are paying the same price exactly. The figures fluc- 
tuate from 17 cents a gallon downward. 

In Peoria, Ill., in 1926 they were paying 1214 cents per gallon 
for their gasoline, and in 1929, with the cheaper oil, they are 
paying 15.2 cents. San Francisco paid 18 cents in 1926, and is 
paying 18 cents in 1929 just the same, with the price of oil 
practically one-half to-day what it was four or five years ago. 

Mr, ALLEN. I wonder if the Senator has the price at which 
the companies that operate the fields in Venezuela sell gasoline 
which is made out of their 18-cent oil? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The companies that make this 
oil in New Jersey and New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
supply the trade in such places as Newark, N. J.) where they 
are selling it at 18 cents a gallon at the filling stations; Balti- 
more, Md., is supplied entirely from the cheaper oil at 18 cents 
a gallon; Norfolk, Va., at 18 cents a gallon; Roanoke, Va., at 
18 cents a gallon; Wheeling, W. Va., at 18 cents a gallon; 
Springfield, Mass., at 18 cents a gallon. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The figures the Senator has given seem to 
me to demonstrate conclusively that the price of oil has not 
anything to do with the price of gasoline. They are importing 
the cheap oil from Venezuela to the cities the Senator has men- 
tioned, and therefore they must make their gasoline cheaper, 
and yet, in spite of the fact that they are making gasoline 
cheaper, they are selling it universally at the same price. The 
answer is that unquestionably there is a monopoly in gasoline. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. ‘There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Very well; and there is a monopoly in gaso- 
line in foreign countries also. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If there is a chance on God’s earth of find- 
ing somebody who can ship gasoline here and break that monop- 
oly, we ought to try to find him. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, when the oil 
fields of the world are now in the hands of these three com- 
panies, I submit the inquiry to the Senator, Where, when, and 
how would it be possible to develop a company to do the thing 
about which he is so solicitous? 

Mr. PITTMAN. What good would it do, then, to put a duty 
on gasoline if we can not do anything about it? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr, President, we have a great 
number of independent refiners in the country. There are 300 
or 400 refineries scattered throughout the United States that 
are not controlled by the big companies. They are now buying 
oil from the mid-continent field and paying from 95 cents to 
$1.44 a barrel for it and making it into gasoline at a cost of 
something like 6 cents per gallon. They are now faced with 
the absolute possibility and eventuality of meeting gasoline 
brought in from Venezuela at a cost of 3 cents per gallon; and 
when that time comes the 300 independent refineries must close 
their doors. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then, the Senator means to say unless we 
ean control the price at which the oil monopoly sells gasoline 
so as to hold it up as high as it is, or put it higher, that the 
independent refineries can not operate? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Unless the price of gasoline can 
be stabilized at not below 6 cents per gallon our refineries can 
not exist. That is the first purpose of this amendment, As soon 
as the big renfineries being built in the south are in full opera- 
tion they will send their millions of barrels of refined gasoline 
to America and cover all parts of it, including the Central West. 
The product will conte up the Mississippi River and spread out 
through the tributaries of that river and serve the entire mid- 
continent field with 3-cent gasoline right where the refineries 
now can make it for not less than 6 cents a gallon; and then 
they will have to close; they will be ruined. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Has the Senator ever heard of gasoline be- 
ing sold for 3 cents a gallon or 6 cents a gallon? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I have heard of it being sold 
for 6 cents a gallon, 

Mr. PITTMAN. When was that; during the war? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, No; right at the present time. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Where? > 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I haye a letter from Duncan, 
Okla., dated September 30, 1929, from which I will quote a line: 


Gasoline is selling freely at the refineries at 6% cents and 7 cents a 
gallon. 


That is slightly higher, but it is practically the same. The 
letter is from the Western Oil Corporation, and the man who 
wrote the letter is the owner and manager of that corporation. 
He has his own crude and he makes his own gasoline, and that 
is the price he is charging. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is at the refinery, of course. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is at the refinery. 

Mr, PITTMAN. I am talking about the price in the nrarket. 
I was dealing with the market price, the retail price; I was 
not dealing with the wholesale price at all. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. There is a big spread, of course, 
between the cost of gasoline and the selling price. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The refineries do not get it all. 
The refineries charge a price according to the quantity sold. If 
they sell one tank wagon or one tank car, they make one price 
for gasoline ; whereas if they sell a train of tank cars or sell a 
much larger quantity they sell for a lower price; but the cost 
being 6 and a fraction cents per gallon, they can not sell below 
that, and they get as much more for it, of course, as they 
can in competition. That is the independents’ method of doing 
business to-day, and they say that if relief is not given in some 
way their days are numbered; they will soon be a thing of the 
past. 

In the event, Mr. President, that this tariff is not granted 
the imports will increase. No man can deny that. If no re- 
striction is placed upon oil and refined products, if we still 
have free trade in those commodities, oil and oil products will 
continue to come to America in ever-increasing quantities, be- 
cause in Venezuela there is not only one oil field but many 
oil fields haye been discovered, and that is true elsewhere in 
South America. I am advised that in Venezuela there are many 
potential fields which have been more or less tested, and it is 
more or less certain that there is a vast amount of unproduced 
oil elsewhere in South America. In the Venezuelan field they 
only have shallow wells of a few hundred feet. They strike 
oil there in great quantities. All they have to do to produce oil 
in Venezuela is to turn a faucet, so to speak, and take what 
oil they wish, and it costs them only 18 cents a barrel. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there is a monopoly in gaso- 
line in the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
moment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have never heard anyone deny it. That 
monopoly ean not be broken in the United States in any way 
that I know of at present. Some independent refineries may 
start operations with some of the cheap oil from South America, 
and we may have some competition in gasoline through that 
source; but I do not like the idea of helping a monopoly in its 
control of gasoline. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Answering that particular 
phase of the question, it is hard to get concessions in other 
eountries of the world, and the big operating companies I have 
mentioned this afternoon have secured concessions and leases 
upon all the known oil territory not only in South America but 
likewise throughout the world. It is possible for some of those 
big companies to engage in a contest among themselves and 
embark upon,a war of extinction, Suppose the Standard Oil 
Co. and the Mellon Co, should combine against the Dutch 
Shell, then we would have a war to the death; but eventually 
one would win, and there would be one centralized oil com- 
pany in the world. If that should happen, it can be imagined, 
perhaps, how the oil business would be operated. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does not the Senator think that there is a 
apr erp between the crude-oil situation and the gasoline situ- 
ation? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
exactly, as I see it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Is there not a great deal more competition 
n the production of oil than there is in the production of gaso- 
ine? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. There are more wells, and I ad- 
mit there are more people interested in producing oil than there 
are in producing gasoline. 

Mr. PITTMAN. In other words, the refiners are only a com- 
paratively few in number 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is true. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And the great bulk of the refining is con- 
trolled by the big group the Senator has mentioned. 
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I will show that in just a 


They are one and the same 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. But if the small refiners do not 
obtain relief they will have to go out of existence one by one, 
and in two or three years, instead of having. two or three 
hundred independent refineries, we will just have the big com- 
panies engaged in the refining business. Then, what will the 
situation be? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It seems to me at least that the independent 
refiners have not had anything to do with the price; that is the 
trouble about it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
tion again, Mr. President 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. In view of what the Senator from Nevada has 
just said, will the Senator from Oklahoma tell the Senate what 
the people of Venezuela, where there are no independent refin- 
eries, pay for their gasoline? They pay 36 cents. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I want to assert again that it 
no relief is to be had through this avenue the imports into this 
country will increase, the foreign market for American oil will 
have been lost, and the small, independent companies will fail 
and cease to exist; their properties will go into the possession 
of the few big companies, and then we will have a complete 
monopoly in the production of oil and at the same time a com- 
plete monopoly in the refining of oil. Then, in what condition 
will the American consumer be? I should like to submit that 
inquiry to the American Automobile Association. 

As an answer, I can refer to what has been done and what 
is being done throughout the world. The big companies to-day 
have a virtual monopoly of oil production and a virtual monop- 
oly of the refined products. They have this monopoly through- 
out the world. In Argentina, for example, the price of gasoline 
based upon the American dollar is 85.1 cents per gallon—from 
that to 48.1 cents per gallon. In Australia, at Sydney, the price 
of gasoline is 46% cents a gallon, ranging to 48.6 cents a gallon. 

At Bogota, in Colombia, the price of gasoline is 61.7 cents per 
gallon; in Cuba the price is 28 cents per gallon; and Cuba is 
nearer than is America to the Venezuelan fields; Cuba is just 
across the water from those fields, but the big companies, hav- 
ing a complete monopoly and making gasoline for 3 cents, 
take it a short distance across the water to Cuba and charge 
28 cents per gallon for it. If we were in the clutches of this 
gigantic combine, with no power to protect ourselves, we would 
be paying, perhaps, more than 28 cents a gallon, because it 
costs more to bring gasoline from Venezuela to America than 
it costs to transport it across the water to Cuba. 

In Paris, France, the price of gasoline is 34.3 cents per 
gallon; in Germany it is 28.9 cents a gallon; in Italy it is 
40.7 cents per gallon; in Mexico it is 31.8 cents per gallon; in 
England it is 34.5 cents per gallon; in Venezuela, the very 
country that produces oil at 18 cents a barrel from which the 
gasoline is produced at a cost of 3 cents per gallon, under this 
monopoly the purchaser pays 32.8 cents per gallon for gasoline 
made from their own oil. In the United States we are paying 
18 cents per gallon, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Does the Senator ascribe the low price of 
gasoline in the United States to the competition of the inde- 
pendent refiners? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 


I am going to make the asser- 


The big companies, I will say, 
do fix a price on both the crude products and the refined 
products; there is no doubt about that. The independent 
refiners are not in a position to get a higher price for their 
gasoline than that obtained by the big companies. So, as a 
result, they try to get as much as they can, and the price they 
get is approximately the same as that fixed by the big com- 
panies. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then, I assume from that statement, that 
the Senator’s answer to my question is that the low price of 
gasoline in the United States, by comparison with other coun- 
tries, is not due to the competition from the independent 
refiners. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 


The high price of gasoline in 
foreign countries is due, as I see it, to the complete monopoly, 


the complete control of the output and delivery system of 
gasoline in those countries. The purchasers in those countries 
have no place else from which to get their gas except from 
the big companies, and they pay what the big companies ask; 
and the big companies ask all the traffic will stand; and 
the same thing it might be said, is true here in America. 
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, The second reason urged against this tariff amendment by 
| the American Automobile Association is as follows: 


| Such a proposed policy to levy an import duty on petroleum and 
į its products is contrary to the oll-conservatism program enunciated by 
the United States Government. 


Mr. President, I take issue with that statement; I think it 

-is not correct. I am not urging that the curtailment program 
be abolished; I am not attacking the program of conservation. 
It is my contention that there are three things necessary to be 
done to save or to help the oil industry. The first is to cur- 
tail our local production, and that is being done. 

Second, place a tariff on oil, and either limit the imports of 
oil or raise the price of the imported oil to a point where the 

| local producers can compete with that price. 

The third thing that must be done is in some way to stop 
for the present oil exploitation, or what might be termed “ wild- 
catting ” for oil. 

If those three things could be done—first, limiting production 
in America to our demands; second, limiting importation of 

' oil, as this amendment admittedly will do; and, third, for the 
‘time being discouraging and stopping as far as we may the 
drilling of new wells, the strikes in new fields of new gushers 
to further overstock the supply of crude of America—the diffi- 
culties of the oil industry would be largely overcome. 

The first proposition, the conservation policy, is a success 
so far as it goes; but it is not a complete success, because the 
more American producers curtail the more oil comes in from 
abroad. They are curtailing themselves to death; and unless 
they get some help in the form of either voluntary or enforced 
curtailment from abroad their curtailment program here is 
their own ruination. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Is it not a fact also that if the price 
remains as low as it is a great many wells will have to be 
capped and closed off? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
moment. I am almost through, 

I assert that the demand for a tariff on oil is not antagonistic 
to the program of the President and the administration for cur- 
tailment. It isin harmony with it. It is a necessary adjunct to 
it. Neither can be a success without the other. 

What is conservation? Is conservation the mere keeping of 
the thing that you have? Do we mean by “conservation” that 
we should.store the oil that we have, and keep it indefinitely? 
Is “ conservation ” intended to mean the location of oil and then 
keeping it there forever? If that should be true, our oil never 
would do us any good. If conservation means that, then it 
should be applied to steel or to iron. The iron of the country is 
limited. There are only so many tons of iron ore in the earth. 
There are only so many tons of iron ore in America. The same 
argument in favor of conservation of oil, keeping it for a hun- 
dred or a thousand years hence, would apply to iron. Why 
should we not conserve that? Why should we not have free 
trade in iron, and let the pigs romp into America duty free? 

The same argument could be made in favor of a duty upon 
steel or a duty on iron as for a duty on oil, excepting that in 
the case of oil 10 per cent of oil is imported, and in the case of 
steel less than one-third of 1 per cent are imports; and yet the 
Congress has placed a tariff upon iron, 

If we should conserve our oil for the future, we should con- 
serve our iron for the future. If we should conserve our oil for 
the future, we should conserve our copper and our lead and our 
zine and, perchance, our aluminum. But you will notice that 
iron has a Wuty; steel products carry an excessive duty; alumi- 
num products carry a duty; and yet the same interest that 
largely controls the steel and the iron of the Nation, and the 
same interest that controls the aluminum of the Nation and of 
the world, is here to-day fighting this proposal for a tariff on 
oil, and demanding that oil and its refined products remain upon 
the free list. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator intend to discuss, at this point 
or a little later, the effect of stopping the withdrawal of oil from 
some of the wells? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I have gone over that subject 
at quite some length, 
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If it remains as it is? 


I will come to that in just a 
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Mr. DILL. I heard something of that; but if the Senator has 
covered it I will not ask him to repeat his statement. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In the early days of the oil 
industry it was thought that we did not have very much oil in 
the world. It was thought by some that the oil of America was 
very limited. I desire at this time to place in the Recorp some 
te made from time to time as to the estimated amount 
of oil. 

In 1908 David T. Day, an authority of that time, estimated 
that we had a minimum of 8,500,000,000 barrels of oil. He esti- 
mated a maximum of fifteen to twenty-two and one-half billion 
barrels. From 1908 to 1929, inclusive, the United States has 
produced 10,441,447,000 barrels of oil. They produced all of 
Day’s minimum plus 23 per cent. 

In 1914 Mr. Ralph Arnold, another petroleum expert connected 
with the Government, estimated the future production at 5,700,- 
000,000 barrels. From 1914 to 1929, inclusive, the United States 
produced 9,178,396,000 barrels of oil—all of Arnold’s estimate 
plus over 61 per cent. 

In 1915 the United States Geological Survey estimated the 
future production of the United States at 7,600,000,000 barrels. 
From 1915 to 1929, inclusive, the United States has produced 
8,912,633,000 barrels—all of that estimate plus 17 per cent. 

In 1918 Mr. White—I presume that is Mr. David White, an 
authority at that time—estimated the future production at 6,700,- 
000,000 batrels. From 1918 to 1929, inclusive, the United States 
has produced 7,995,446,000 barrels—all of White’s estimate plus 
20 per cent. 

In 1921 certain petroleum geologists of the A. A. P. G. esti- 
mated the future production of oil at 9,150,000,000 barrels. 
From 1921 to 1929, inclusive, the United States has produced 
6,818,222,000 barrels—nearly 75 per cent in nine years. 

In 1925 the Committee of Eleven made an estimate of the 
future production from proven acreage on the present methods 
of estimate of 5,300,000,000 barrels of oil. From 1925 to 1929, 
inclusive, the United States has produced from these properties 
and new pools 4,342,161,000 barrels—almost 82 per cent. 

In 1929 the United States, according to the best estimates 
available at the present time—January 27, 1930—produced 1,006,- 
000,000 barreis, compared with 902,000,000 barrels in 1928. 

From 1857 to 1929, inclusive—that is, from the beginning of 
the discovery of oil to date—the United States has produced a 
total of 12,248,090,000 barrels of oil. The production is now over 
a billion barrels per year, with the production curve on the 
upgrade, 

Mr. President, a recent newspaper article makes the state- 
ment that the Kettleman Hilis field in California has an esti- 
mated capacity of from two to five billion barrels. The same 
authority estimates the Yates field in Texas to have an estimated 
eapacity of 2,000,000,000 barrels; and the same authority gives 
the Oklahoma City field an estimated capacity of 2,000,000,000 
additional barrels. If those estimates are anywhere near cor- 
rect, we have in those three fields now an estimated amount of 
more than 6,000,000,000 barrels of oil; and that is only in three 
fields. 

Mr. ODDIE, Mr. President, will the Senator permit a ques- 
tion here? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do. 

Mr. ODDIE. Has the Senator given any estimate of the oil 
left in the sands after the pumping or the flowing wells have 
been exhausted? . 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. My colleague [Mr. Pine] will 
discuss that matter more in detail. He has a map suspended on 
the wall, and I will refer to it briefly—the farthest one, showing 
the Pennsylvania field. 

In the early days of the Pennsylvania field oil was produced 
until a peak was reached. Then the production went down. 
Recently, through improved methods which my colleague will 
describe, that old field, which has been pumped now for 50 or 60 
years, is again on the upgrade. They are getting more oil now 
out of that old field, 50 years old, than they got a few years ago 
under the old system of production. 

Mr. ODDIE. Then the Senator believes that the amendment 
which he is advocating will tend to stabilize the price and make 
the industry more prosperous permanently? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It is admitted by everyone that 
that will happen; that a minimum price of crude oil will be 
established, based upon the cost of production in America in 
comparison with the cost abroad plus the tariff. The cost 
abroad being 75 cents, the cost delivered in America plus a dol- 
lar tariff will be $1.75 a barrel. They could not produce it and 
sell it in America for less than $1.75 a barrel on the present 
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basis of estimates without suffering a loss; so foreign oil under 
my amendment must cost, delivered in America, $1.75. That 
means that the independent producer in America will have a 
{chance to get about $1.75 a barrel for his oil on a comparable 
| basis. 

Mr. ODDIE. Then, following that line of reasoning, I should 
conclude that the operation of this tariff would result in a more 
economic method of extracting oil from the ground, because the 
industry would be more stable, and there would be a larger pro- 
duction in the future and a smaller percentage of waste. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. There is no doubt about that. 
I might say that under the old system the independents and the 
oil interests generally were not organized. Every man was in 
the business for himself. During the past two years the oil 
industry has become organized. They are meeting in their con- 
ventions. They are comparing notes. They are learning of each 
other’s methods. New methods are being discovered and made 
available to the oil producers, to the very point the Senator 
speaks of, to eliminate waste and to get the most oil possible 
from the sand. These new methods are being used, of course, to 
increase production; and it is my contention that if the oil busi- 
ness is stabilized and the oil men are given a reasonable price 
for their oil, so that they can live, instead of encouraging the 
waste that there has been in the past, such stabilization will 
eliminate waste and assist in the conservation program. 

I might say in this connection that we have at the present 
time, according to the records, 250,000 wells producing on an 
average of only one barrel a day. How long can those oil wells 
continue to be operated if that one barrel of oil only brings 95 
cents? Then we have 50,000 wells producing on an average of 
5 barrels a day, making another 250,000 barrels. Those 300,000 
wells producing from 1 to 5 barrels of oil per day in the aggre- 
gate produce 500,000 barrels of oil a day. 

Mr. President, if relief is not given, what will become of these 
small wells? They can not be operated indefinitely on a basis of 
75 cents a day or 95 cents a day. They will go the route that 
thousands haye gone, In my State alone last year more than 
5,000 oil wells were closed and abandoned—wells producing a 
quarter of a barrel or half a barrel or three-quarters of a bar- 
rel, but not enough at the present price to enable them to live. 

Thousands of the owners of these wells to-day are hanging 
on in the hope that relief may come, If relief does not come, 
what will happen? 


These wells will be abandoned, and when 
these small wells are abandoned, there will be a barrel a day 
for each one of them lost forever, because when a well is 
drilled and then abandoned no one else will go there to drill to 
reach that same sand. When a well is abandoned, water goes 


in, and thereafter the well is useless. If no relief is had, these 
small wells, 300,000 of them, will be closed and we will lose 
500,000 barrels of oil now being produced. Would it not be 
conservation to do something to keep those wells producing? 
Would it be conservation of oil to force those wells to be abol- 
ished and abandoned? 

I contend, Mr. President, that this amendment, if adopted, 
will enable those 300,000 wells to continue to produce a total, 
in the aggregate, of 500,000 barrels a day, and if this amendment 
is not adopted and no other relief is afforded, there will be 
500,000 barrels of oil destroyed forever. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brarron in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have seen in several documents I have 
read the statement that 300,000 wells are involved in a question 
of life or death, depending upon this tariff. From what source 
are those figures obtained? What sort of a census has been 
taken, and by whom, so that it can be said that there are 300,000 
small wells which will be abandoned unless this tariff is im- 
posed? I am simply asking for information because, as I under- 
stand, the Tariff Commission has made no survey at all of the 
oil situation and there is contained no information in any of 
their reports. I am simply trying to find out the source of that 
information. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In answering the question sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Kentucky the figures I have given 
to-day are taken, first, from the United States Department of 
Commerce reports, Bulletin 297, of date 1927. Second, from 
Senate Document No. 61, Seventieth Congress, first session, en- 
titled “ Petroleum Industry, Prices, Profits, and Competition.” 
Third, Oil Concessions in Foreign Countries, a message from the 
President, with reports from those foreign countries. Fourth, 
a book entitled “We Fight For Oil,” by Ludwell Denny. The 
figures I have given were in the main found in those four au- 
thorities on the question. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I can understand that these publications, | 
especially those issued by the Government, would contain infor- 
mation as to the number of wells in the United States, and | 
probably in the world, but would they contain information as to | 
the number of wells which would be abandoned if this tariff | 
were not imposed? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In answer to the question fur- 
ther, there is in my State a corporation commission that is also} 
the oil-conseryation commission. The very men who are in! 
Washington to-day preferring this request for a tariff on oil 

were the men who went before my State legislature years ago 
and asked the State to constitute the corporation commission 
a tribunal for adjustments in the oil business. 

Under the laws of my State the corporation commission has 
an oil conservancy department. 

In my State every well is known by the State authorities. , 
Every well that produces crude oil is known. The corporation 
commission of Oklahoma has complete statistics as to the oil 
interests of my State, and when I said that between four and 
five thousand oil wells have been closed in the past year, those 
records came from this department of the State of Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, one or two more points and I shall conclude. 
It may be asserted by some that our oil reserves are nearing 
extinction, that in order to preserve petroleum and petroleum 
products, in order to preserve gasoline to operate our motor 
cars and our gas engines and our airplanes, it is necessary to’ 
preserve and conserve and retain our known stores and stocks 
of crude petroleum. 

At the present time, as will be shown a little later, as the 
demand for gasoline increases, as the demand for oil increases, 
the supply increases. My colleague will follow me shortly, 
using the map on the wall, and he will show that at this time 
we have the largest actual and potential production of oil in 
the history of the world. As the demand for gas and oil in- , 
creases, the supply increases. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. Has the Senator given any estimate of the, 
amount of oil stored in the oil shale deposits in the United | 
States which have not yet been utilized? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I am coming to that in just a 
moment. In addition to the known fields which are now being) 
operated, which have brought demoralization to the oil indus-, 
try, there are many other known structures. Many domes are’ 
known to exist in Louisiana, in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona,» 
Kansas, clear from the South to the North. The structures are 
there, and the oil geologists are as re as they can be sure 
that when those structures are drilled, oil in vast quantities 
will be procured. 

In addition to the oil we now have in sight, and the oil we 
know to be in existence, we have in the Western States known | 
shale deposits. Those deposits are in the State represented by 
my distinguished friend, the Senator from Nevada, who pro- 
pounded a question just now; they are in Colorado. The 
Western States generally have these known shale deposits, 
which contain quantities of oil products. 

These shale deposits have been examined, and the facts are— 
I think the record will disclose—that they are now under lease 
by these big companies to which I referred this afternoon. But 
these shale deposits have been accurately measured, and they 
are known now to contain approximately 90,000,000,000 barrels 
of oil. In other words, the shale beds, which can not now be 
operated under existing methods of operation in competition 
with other oil, are estimated to contain 90,000,000,000 barrels 
of oil.. If it takes a billion barrels of oil to run the United 
States for a year, in those shale beds in Nevada, Colorado, 
Idaho, the northwestern Mountain States generally, there is 
enough shale oil to run the United States for a hundred years. 

They can not be operated now; they will never be operated 
until our oil is gone, but they are there, they are in reserve, 
and oi] is being manufactured from shale at the présent time. 
There are plants in Scotland now manufacturing oil from shale, 
there are plants throughout Burope manufacturing oil from 
shale. There are plants now in the northwestern section of 
our country manufacturing oil from shale; but they can not 
compete with 18cent per barrel oil from Venezuela, and they 
can not compete with 95-cent oil from the mid-continent oil 
field. 

Mr. President, in addition to the known oil reserves, which 
would last the country for a hundred years or 200 years, in 
addition to the shale beds, which would last a hundred years, 
we have vast coal deposits, and there are processes now by 
which fuel oil can be made from coal. Twenty-five years ago 
our distinguished President, Mr. Roosevelt, called a conservation 
conference, at which a great throng assembled to try to devise 
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some means and some method of preserving and conserving and 
saving our fast diminishing coal deposits. Yet to-day, 25 years 
later, we have coal deposits in the Western States and in the 
Eastern States estimated to be sufficient to make another hundred 
billion barrels of oil. It can be made rather cheaply from coal. 
The Bergius process has been developed, and under that process 
loil can be made from coal, 

Mr. President, we have now in sight known reserves of coal 
enough to make a hundred billion barrels of gasoline. Now, in 
1930, there is enough oil in sight for a hundred years, enough 
oil shale in sight for another hundred years, enough coal in 
sight for still another hundred years. We have in reserve for 
‘the future at least 300 years’ supply of motor fuel, and with this 
vast reserve, we are in little danger of a shortage of that com- 
modity. When it is contended that we are about to deplete our 
oil reserves, I say the argument is not good. 

Mr. President, I have already consumed too much time, and 
at this point I ask unanimous consent to insert in the RECORD 
at the close of my remarks some exhibits in the form of resolu- 
tions and requests for a tariff on oil, and I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

EESOLUTIONS—-MASS MEETING HELD AT TULSA, OKLA., JANUARY 29, 1930 

Whereas a representative meeting of the oll producers, royalty owners, 
and business men identified with the oil industry in the mid-continent 
field held, on this 29th day of January, 1930, in the city of Tulsa, 
Okla., for the purpose of considering the immediate pressing programs 
confronting the oil industry in the United States; and 

Whereas under the suggestion of the President of the United States, 
Hon. Herbert Hoover, that the oil resources of this country should be 
conserved from waste through cooperative agreement of fhe industry 
itself; and 

Whereas due consideration of such recommendations made through 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board was given in conjunction with repre- 
sentative members of the oil industry; and 

Whereas under the specific leadership and suggestion of the leading 
integrating oil companies, a policy of curtailment of production for the 
requisite needs of the industry was agreed upon and placed into effect 
to the extent that during the month of November, 1929, over 4,000,000 
barrels of crude petroleum was drawn from storage for the purpose of 
meeting the demands of domestic refiners; and 

Whereas the ofl producers had been given to understand that if 
they curtailed their production fo meet these requirements to balance 
with the demand, that the price {or crude petroleum would be stabilized ; 
and > 

Whereas without notice to the oil producers and without their being 
given an opportunity to be heard, a sudden drastic cut in the price 
of crude petroleum was put into effect by certain of the ofl-purchasing 
companies in the United States, some of whom are producers, refiners, 
and importers of foreign crude oil into the United States; and 

Whereas these large companies were most instrumental in urging the 
above conscrvation policy while at the same time they are importing 
petroleum and its products in increasing quantity: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that this action by these 
said companies is an outstanding breach of faith and cooperation with 
those oil producers and royalty owners of this country who have 
cooperated with them; and 

Whereas it is therefore obvious that complete relief can only be 
attained through a continuation of cooperative curtailment of domestic 
production to meet the needs of the refining trade, together with an 
adequate tariff on crude petroleum and its products to safeguard the 
domestic industry from unwarranted and destructive competition : Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we indorse a continuation of curtailment of domestic 
production to meet the needs of the refining industry with the under- 
standing that such curtailment will be made effective in the flush fields 
where destructive water conditions may not imperil the same; and, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge that the Congress of the United States give 
to the oil industry through a tariff on crude petroleum and its by-products 
the same protection that is extended to other industries; be it further 

Resolved, That we call to the attention of the Congress of the United 
States that there is involved in this issue not only the interests of the 
oil industry but the relationship of the entire business structure of both 
the oil-producing States and those dependent upon the coal industry, 
as well as all labor connected with these industries; and, therefore, be 
it further and finally 7 

Resolved, That we again point out to the purchasers of oil who are 
also producers and importers of foreign oil, that if imports should be 
permitted to demoralize the domestic petroleum industry and thus 
destroy the conservation program, they must be prepared to take 
responsibility for the debacle which may ensue. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
LOCAL UNION NO. 584, OF TULSA, OKLA. 
TULSA, OKLA., February 21, 1930. 

Whereas there has come to the attention of this organization that a 
serious economic problem, affecting a large number of laboring people of 
the United States, is now under consideration by the now assembled 
Congress of the United States. That the Congress, regardless of politi- 
cal faith or party, in the final analysis is responsible for the general 
welfare of the majority of the people, most of whom are those who earn 
their livelihood by their toil and not by speculation, financial manipula- 
tions, or unbridled control of resources or finances; and 

Whereas it seems apparent to those of us of this vast majority that 
there is a very sinister and threatening motive behind the actions of 
certain and well-known oil producing, refining, and oil importing com- 
panies of both American and foreign ownership to combine their 
activities to the detriment and ultimate ruin of the American inde- 
pendent ofl producers and refiners; and 

Whereas the past history of certain of these large of] companies has 
shown that they are anything else than benevolent institutions, and 
their practices have all been toward the elimination of all independent 
refiners and producers, by various and devious methods, and thereby gain 
a further accumulation of tremendous profits and resources to themselves 
by this process of elimination; and 

Whereas it now appears in the face of a condition of ample oil pro- 
ductions and ample reserves in the United States, that an excessive 
amount of foreign crude and refined oil, produced largely by a cheaply 
paid native laboring man and with materials largely imported to these 
foreign shores from countries other than the United States, is coming to 
the seaports of the United States in such a tremendous yolume—over 
250,000 barrels a day—in direct competition in price with our own 
ample supply, thereby causing a loss to producers, refiners, and is the 
main reason for the curtailment of our own American production and 
labor; and 

Whereas this curtailment of output and the lowered price for crude 
oil is affecting directly and indirectly all classes of labor now in oil- 
producing States, and the lowered price and volume of fuel of] in coal- 
producing States, and that its ultimate effect will be to further eliminate 
all independent producers and refiners in the United States, and that 
with them out of the way these monopolistic combines will proceed with 
the further exploitation of the then helpless consumer at prices greater 
than now and making greater profits than heretofore out of this cheaply 
produced foreign oil; and 

Whereas this curtailment on one hand in the United States is in 
a direct ratio to the increase in duty-free imports of foreign-produced 
oil has for some time past affected the well-being of all classes of labor, 
where such curtailment has been necessary, and the result (recent price 
cut) has shown the futility of curtailment only when our imports ratio 
wifh its resultant lowered prices has increased ; 

Whereas the economics of this appears wrong and preposterous, as 
the penalty of this import excess should not fall on the many for the 
benefits of the few importers; and 

Whereas there is now before the Congress of the United States 
certain bills or measures to relieve this threatening menace to the 
labor of all classes directly and indirectly connected with the American 
oil industry and the American consumer of oil and its products; Be it 

Resolved, That we do hereby request the Congress of the United 
States in its entirety to hear and give diligent and impartial consider- 
ation to the voices of the independent oil producers and refiners of 
America in their request for an ample and adequate tariff on crude 
oil and its refined products as will amply protect labor at home, inde- 
pendent refiners, producers, and consumers; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread on the minutes of this organi- 
zation and that copies hereof be immediately forwarded to the Tulsa 
Federation of Labor. 

And that we send a representative on the special oijl-tariff train to 
Washington to acquaint our international officers and the American 
Federation of Labor with the urgent need of such a tariff, and to solicit 
labor support for this measure. 

[SmAL.] INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 

Woreprs, Locan Union No. 584, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


By D. H. Westwoop, President. 
W. H. DBSALM, Recording Secretary. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., February 25, 1930. 


Senator ELMER THOMAS, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

The directors of the American Automobile Association of Oklahoma 
indorse the tariff on ofl and commend your action in attempting to secure 
same, No national organization by this or any other name has any 
authority to speak for us. 

AMERICAN AUTOMOBILB ASSOCIATION, 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., February 22, 1930. 
Senator ELMER THOMAS, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

The Oklahoma City Clearing House Association unanimously indorses 
$1 per barrel tariff on crude oll. We urge upon you to present and 
support this matter to the Senate to the end that the petroleum industry 
of the United States may be protected from absolute destruction by 
methods now employed in purchase and marketing of crude oil. Use 
this message as our public indorsement. 

OKLAHOMA CITY CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
B. H. Mitts, President. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., February 22, 1930. 
Senator ELMER THOMAS, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

The Jobbers & Manufacturers’ Association of Oklahoma City unani- 
mously indorses your stand for a tariff on oil. We believe that the 
independent producer is jeopardized by present methods of purchase and 
distribution of crude oil. We urge you do all possible to secure passage 
of this tariff. 

OKLAHOMA CITY JOBBERS & MANUFACTURERS, 
I. G. BENTLEY, Secretary. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., February 22, 1930, 
Senator ELMER THOMAS, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

The Retailers’ Association of Oklahoma City unanimously indorses 
your fight for tariff on crude oil. We believe this protection is necessary 
if the indepedent producers of the United States are to survive. We 
believe the major business of Oklahoma is jeopardized and urge every 
effort to secure passage of a law for a tariff on oil. 


OKLAHOMA CITY RETAIL MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, 
AL ROSENTHAL, President, 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY THR PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS OF OKLA- 
HOMA AT A MEETING EN ROUTE TO NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., FEBRUARY 21, 1930. 


Whereas the schools of Oklahoma are the direct recipients of gross 
production taxes arising from crude oil; and 

Whereas the rapid development of the school system of the State has 
been made in a large part possible by the development of the State oil 
resources ; and 

Whereas the schools of the State and school children are vitally 
affected by the revenue received from gross production taxes; and 

Whereas such taxes are goyerned by the price of crude oil: Now be it 

Resolved, That we as superintendents and principals of the schools 
of Oklahoma respectfully petition and urge the honorable Congress to 
place a tariff on crude petroleum and its refined products so that the 
schools of Oklahoma may continue to progress. 

W. Max CHAMBER, 
Chairman 
T., T. MONTGOMERY, 
Vice Chairman, 
P, M. HOWELL, 
Secretary, Committee. 
C. S. Anderson; M'. B. Miller; ©. L. Smith, Healdton, Okla. ; 
Harry D. Simmons; Eli C. Foster, Tulsa, Okla.; Frank D. 
Hess; Lee K. Anderson, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Marshall 
Gregory; C. K. Ruff, Muskogee, Okla.; F. A. Balyeat, Nor- 
man, Okla.; A. O. Marlin, Vinita, Okla.; T. T. Montgomery, 
Chickasha, Okla.; H. F. Allen, El Reno, Okla.; J. W. Baker, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Olso L. Anderson; Chas, P. Howell, 
Ponca City, Okla.; D. D. Karkland, Burbank, Okla.; L. H. 
Meacham; N. E. Bretcher; W. A. Greene; August W. 
Weigl, Ramona, Okla.; Elisworth Callings; H. Clay Fisk, 
Sand Springs, Okla.; Ralph BE. Staffelbach; E. H. Black, 
Bristow, Okla.; J. B. Mitchel; M. J. Hale, McAlister, Okla. ; 
C. O. Haskell, Bartlesyille, Okla.; G. T. Stubbs, Durant, 
Okla,; C. C. Bell, Pawnee, Okla.; C. L. Dalke, Enid, Okla. ; 
H, I. Flaugher, Chandler, Okla.; M. L. Cotton; W. W. Isle, 
Ponca City, Okla.; C. A. Moore; Mrs. E. H. Black. 
FEBRUARY 24, 1930. 
INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Room 383, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted at the Shawnee, 
Okla., state-wide convention. More than 1,100 delegates, representing 
50 counties of the State of Oklahoma, were present: 

“ Whereas we, the League of Young Democrats, in convention assem- 
bled, recognize our oil and mineral deposits as a great natural asset; and 

“ Whereas the State of Oklahoma owns a large amount of lands under- 
laid with these valuable oil and mineral deposits, some of which are 
developed, and others being developed; and 
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“Whereas the State of Oklahoma receives its greatest revenue from 
direct and indirect development of these resources; and 

“Whereas these resources are fast being depleted; and 

“ Whereas foreign oll and minerals are being imported into the United 
States in competition with the development and price of this great 
source of revenue: Be it 

“ Resolved, That we, the League of Young Democrats of the State of 
Oklaboma in convention assembled, recommend that the State of Okla- 
homa does not dispose of any oil or mineral wealth until after its 
proper development and that we demand a more rigid enforcement of 
all oil and mineral conservation laws; 

“And we further recommend to the Congress of the United States that 
a tariff of $1 per barrel be placed on all imported crude oil and its 
refined products ; 

“And we hereby indorse the position taken by the entire Oklahoma 
civic and congressional delegation.” 

V. L, KIKER. 


GOVERNOR REED, OF KANSAS, URGES FEDERAL ACTION 


Gov. Clyde Reed, of Kansas, has appealed to President Hoover to 
aid in remedying the chaotic condition growing out of the reduction in 
price of crude oil. 

The message of Governor Reed follows: 

“Since the oil-conservation conference at Colorado Springs, the oil 
industry in the mid-continent field has made earnest and moderately 
effective effort to control production of crude petroleum, prorating and 
limiting newly developed pools. The industry was in fair state of 
stabilization when subsidiaries of Standard OIL Co. of New Jersey and 
the Standard Oil Co. of New York, purchasing less than 10 per cent of 
the production in Kansas and Oklahoma, cut the price to a point below 
cost of production. Other purchasers have not yet followed reduc- 
tions but will inevitably be forced to do so, resulting in the demoraliza- 
tion of a great industry and consequent unsettling of business through- 
out the mid-continent field, 

“Thousands of men will be thrown out of work and landowners in 
these States will be affected as well as steel and other manufacturing 
industries furnishing supplies. The unfavorable effect on business in 
this section in particular and on business in general will be pronounced 
and would create a situation so serious that I feel that your committee 
dealing with the stabilization of business can well afford to discuss the 
matter with Standard Oil companies named, with a view of urging them 
to change their policy and withdraw the lower prices announced. I 
believe that such action will be in line with the genera] policy you 
have been trying to carry out and I hope that you will find it con- 
sistent to transmit this view unanimously concurred in by the oil and 
business interests of this section. 


“I am submitting this suggestion after a conference with the in- 
formed leaders of the oil industry in this section who point out that 
since your Colorado Springs conference more progress has been made 
in practical conservation than at any previous period in the history 
of the oil industry and all interests with which I am in touch are 
entirely willing to go forward with a sound conservation policy to the 
fullest extent practicable and will cooperate to that end.” 


Mr. GOFF obtained the floor. 

Mr. BAIRD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. BAIRD. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham Glass 

Black Glenn 

Blaine Goff 

Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Gould 
Bratton Greene 

Brock Grundy 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
“Capper Harrison 
Caraway Hastings 
Connally Hatfield 
Copeland Hawes 
Cousens Hayden 
Cutting Heflin 

Dale Johnson 
Deneen Jones Sheppard 
Dill Kean Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Bighty-seven Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to take the 
time of the Senate in any lengthy or detailed discussion of the 
production of oil or the consumption of gasoline in the United 
States. I desire to say, by way of preface, that I indorse all 


Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swarison 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 
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that has been said by my friend the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. THOMAS]. I have studied this question in the last few 
weeks with as much detail as it was possible to devote to it, 
and with great care because of the interest of my State, not 
only in the production of oil but in the production of coal, 
which is more or less affected by the production and consump- 
tion of oil and its by-products. The Senator from Oklahoma 
has gone learnedly and exhaustively into the different matters 
in every possible way affecting the production of oil and any of 
its by-products. 

There are in this country many people who have put their 
entire energy as well as their accumulated capital into the 
production and the development of oil. I know from personal 
inspection and observation, as the Senator from Oklahoma has 
So well illustrated, that there is in the oil-producing sections 
no income that equals or approaches the income which the 
farmer enjoys who has oil-producing land. Even if he does not, 
with an association of his neighbors and friends, produce the 
oil on his own land, he at least leases it and enjoys a ready 
income in the regular royalty which he receives for the use of 
his property. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would like to call the Senator’s attention 
to the following statistics. On December 31, 1928, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce states, there were 697,300 trucks and 4,729,- 
600 automobiles on the farms of the United States, a total of 
5,426,900 motor vehicles on the farms of the United States of 
America. Let us assume that a farm tractor working 100 days 
out of the year uses an average of 120 gallons of gasoline every 
day and that 4 gallons of gasoline per day are used by motor 
vehicles, including trucks, running 300 days per year on the 
farm. An increased price of $1 per barrel translated into terms 
of gasoline would range somewhere between 4 and 6 cents per 
gallon if the duty were effective; but considering it for the 
purposes of argument, let us assume that it is only 2 cents per 
gallon. This would mean an added cost in the operation of 
farm tractors and trucks and motor vehicles on the farms of 
the United States of $164,000,000, and if it is 4 cents a gallon 
increase, it would just about take away three-quarters of the 


total amount appropriated by the Congress for farm relief. If 
that is help to the farmers of America I do not know how to 
ealculate. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, what is the Senator’s question to 


me? I have listened with great pleasure to the readings in- 
dulged in by the Senator. Will he now kindly propound his 
question? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. The Senator has just stated that a 
tariff on oil would assist the farmers who have oil wells on their 
land and who get rentals yearly in the form of royalties from 
rights granted to oil companies. I wanted to show in that con- 
nection how much it would cost the total farm population and 
the farmers who had no leases to sell. In that connection I 
rose not to take issue with the Senator but to put the whole 
story in the RECORD. 

Mr. GOFF. I will say in answer to the Senator’s question 
that in my opinion any tariff which could be placed within 
reason on oil will not affect the price of gasoline and will not 
affect the price of oil which may be used either in motor cars 
or in tractors on the farm. It is not necessary again to go 
over the very complete and very persuasive and conclusive 
arguments and statements of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THOMAS] in reference to that very matter, The crude petro- 
leum which is imported from South America is not an oil that 
is producing gasoline to the extent that pays the importer. I 
have the very general conclusion from those who have inyesti- 
gated this question that the crude oil imported is of such low 
grade that it yields a very minimum, if not a negligible, per- 
centage of gasoline. Now, if that is true, the placing of a tariff 
upon that oil can in no sense increase or decrease the price of 
gasoline which is produced from a higher grade and a richer 
quality of oil. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Iam sure the Senator means to be accurate 
and is sincere in making the observation he just uttered, but 
may I tell the Senator that whoever his informant was has 
misinformed him. If he will go to the refineries in New York 
or New Jersey or Maryland, he will see the oil coming in from 
Venezuela and from other South American countries and he 
will see it refined into gasoline. He will see that it produces 
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just about as much gasoline as our local oils, except in so far 
as the grades are to be considered. 

Mr. GOFF. I shall not take more time in answering the 
Senator’s question, except to refer the Senator to the answer 
which the Senator from Oklahoma made to the Senator's iden- 
tical question propounded in different language, because when 
the Senator from Maryland asked this question of the Senator 
from Oklahoma he did not ask it after reading something from 
a book; so that with that difference, the answer of the Senator 
from Oklahoma to the Senator from Maryland was in substance 
the same as my answer. 

Mr. President, in the further consideration of this matter I 
wish to invite attention to the fact that the world’s consumption 
of crude petroleum for the year 1929 was estimated at approxi- 
mately 1,400,000,000 barrels. 

I have considered with care certain of the reports from the 
Bureau of Mines. It is there stated that there are 9,000 oil 
producers in the United States; of that number 8,000 may be 
classified as small producers, or, as they have been denominted 
in the course of the debate, independent producers; while the 
so-called associated and corporate producers in the United 
States approximate 1,000. ; 

As to the present oil reseryes in the United States—and this 
is important in considering the question of the conservation 
and the production of oil—according to the best obtainable 
figures, are about 15,000,000,000 barrels. That may be more or 
less accurate or more or less inaccurate, because we who have 
observed the drilling and the production of oil know how un- 
certain it is to estimate exactly what can be produced or 
obtained from a hole in the greund. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. When the Senator from West Virginia speaks 
of the reserves, what does he mean? 

Mr. GOFF. I mean the oil supply that has not yet been 
tapped; that is, when the geologists say that a given tract of 
land is oil bearing, because wells drilled in the immediate 
vicinity are producing they conclude that there is oil in the 
neighborhood ; and such territory is held to be a reserye of oil 
if it has not been drilled and developed. That is what I mean. 

Mr. BORAH. Does not the past experience prove that those 
who estimate the amount of oil yet to be developed know but 
very little about it? 

Mr. GOFF. I suppose they know as much about it as science 
knows about anything, and possibly because of the presence 
of tangible facts a little bit more. 

Mr. BORAH. But science has no opportunity to get at the 
facts. No one knows under what soil the oil reserves are now 
lying, and we have used several times more oil than it was) 
estimated we had a few years ago. 

Mr. GOFF. Then I would say to the Senator, in reply to 
that suggestion, that there is no necessity for attempting to 
protect or preserve what are denominated the oil reserves of 
the country, because if we do not know that there are any 
reserves to protect, why should we attempt to protect them? 

Mr. BORAH. I would not waste a natural resource, whether 
it was great or small; but when scientists tell us that our oil is 
going to be exhausted in 5 or 10 years, as they have at different 
times, and we have been developing a very much larger amount 
ever since, I am led to believe that they have little means of 
knowing what they are estimating. 

Mr. GOFF. I am perfectly willing to take the conclusion of 
the Senator from Idaho as correct, and then to say in reply to 
the Senator that in the light of what I have read, studied, and 
personally observed, I think that, for all practical purposes, the 
oil supply of the country is inexhaustible, 

Four years ago the United States Geological Survey estimated 
the reserves of oil at 16,000,000,000 barrels, thus showing there 
was a difference of a billion barrels between the present 
reserves and the reserves that are now estimated in the light 
of the conclusions of the Geological Survey. 

Mr. BORAH. They made that estimate four years ago, but 
if they were making an estimate now, I presume they would 
make it even larger than they did four years ago. 

Mr. GOFF. Of course, as to that, I do not know. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho is just as capable of guessing at and seeing the 
imaginary pictures of geologists as am I. 

Mr. BORAH. Or of a geologist, it would seem. 

Mr. GOFF. Yes, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, if the Senator from West 
Virginia will allow me, I desire to say, in line with what the 
Senator from Idaho has suggested, that a late estimate of an 
expert of the United States Geological Survey is that the petro- 
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leum reserves of the world now amount to about 63,000,000,000 
barrels. 

Mr. GOFF. I thank the Senator from Texas for his state- 
ment, because it shows my conclusions as to the imagination of 
the geologists are not much out of the way. 

The question of the quantity of recoverable oil from the coal 
production and from the shale of the country has been very 
exhaustively covered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THomas], and I shall take go time whatsoever in going into 
that matter. There are some“igures to which I call attention 
before proceeding briefly to the general question of the necessity 
as well as the justification of a tariff on oil. 

There are inyested in oil in the United States many billions 
of dollars. That investment ranges over many diversified indus- 
tries. It is an investment initially in the drilling and in the 
leasing of the oil properties. Then, of course, there is the labor 
involved; then there is the price of the machinery necessary ; 
then there is the ordinary overhead essential to keep and main- 
tain the project a live and going concern. 

It has been roughly estimated that the amount of money 
invested in oil production in the United States would reach the 
enormous figures of $10,000,000,000. But the oil business is 
now in a deplorable condition, just as the coal business, one of 
its allied industries, is in a very deplorable state at the present 
time. 

We are told, Mr. President, that we must not protect the 
production of oil, because in some indirect, some chimerical, 
yes, some fanciful way, a tariff on oil may increase the price 
of some by-products of oil. Such an argument is, in my opinion, 
one of the most fallacious that I have heard advanced so far 
during the tariff discussion. Suppose that a tariff does in- 
erease the price of the article upon which it bas a bearing, 
does it not follow that the production of other articles increase 
and that many. other benefits not only directly but remotely and 
indirectly follow from the production that may come from 
the direct application of a tariff, in this instance, upon oil? 

We are told, furthermore, that it is contrary to the political 
situation. Mr. President, as I sat here in the Senate and heard 
my friend from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS] read the Democratic 
platform, taking it for granted that the Republican platform, 
as it alwayg does, stands absolutely for the protection and the 
encouragement of American industry, which means the pro- 
tection of American brains and American brawn, I thought we 
had lifted this question out of the atmosphere of political color- 
ing once and for all. This is a matter which should appeal to 
us as constructive and impartial students, looking at what will 
help one section of the country in the light of its needs. 

Mr. President,’ assist Oklahoma, help New Mexico, advance 
California, help any of the Western States that are producing 
oil, and we are helping every one of the States in the American 
Union. There can not be unemployment in the State of New 
York without the State of Oklahoma, the State of New Mexico, 
and every other Western State directly and indirectly feeling 
the result of that unemployment. What aids one section of the 
country helps all sections of the country, and it will do so in 
this instance, in the case of oil. If we can place oil on the pro- 
tected list, then we are not only helping those who have their 
money invested in oil, but we are at the same time helping the 
communities that depend on a market in the oil-producing sec- 
tions which by yielding a return on the money they have in- 
vested, can and do buy and consume the productions of other 
sections. 

Mr. President, as a part of my remarks I should like to haye 
inserted in the Recorp a table showing the world production of 
petroleum in 1928, according to the different countries. In this 
connection I especially call attention to the fact that in the 
United States we produced in the year 1928, 902,000,000 barrels, 
and that Venezuela was at that time producing 106,000,000 
barrels. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The table is as follows: 


World production of petroleum in 1928 by countries 


Without objection, the table will 
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World production of petroleum in 1928 by countries—Continued 
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Mr. GOFF. In this connection, Mr. President, I also call 
attention to another fact which is not only persuasive but is 
impelling as a logical reason why we should impose a tariff , 
on oil, The production of crude petreleum in the United States, 
by States, in 1929, was ‘as follows: 

Arkansas 25,000,000 barrels, California 292,000,000 barrels, 
Colorado 2,000,000 barrels, Illinois 6,000,000 barrels, Indiana 
977,000 barrels, Kansas 42,875,000 barrels, Kentucky 7,776,000 _ 
barrels, Louisiana, 20,229,000 barrels, Michigan 4,000,000 bar- | 
rels, Montana 3,000,000 barrels, New Mexico 1,689,000 barrels, 
New York 3,346,000 barrels, Ohio 6,708,000 barrels, Oklahoma 
253,704,000 barrels, Pennsylvania 11,805,000 barrels, Tennessee 
19,000 barrels, Texas 298,441,600 barrels, West Virginia 5,587,000 
barrels, and the State of Wyoming 19,190,000 barrels. 

Mr. President, let us assume—I do not concede, but let us 
assume—that the placing of a tariff of $1 a barrel on imported 
oil is going to add to the price of oil. If that be true, is it not 
going to benefit the States and the people of the States—the list 
of which I have just read—to a very appreciable and practical 
extent? If it raises the price of oil $1 a barrel in any of the 
States the names of which I have mentioned, then it will bring 
to the people of those States at least a billion dollars; and it 
will not in any sense, and it can not be shown that it will, 
increase the price of any of these products to the ultimate 
consumer. 

If it will, I should like to know in what respect it will. If 
it costs 6 cents a gallon to produce gasoline in the United 
States, and gasoline can be produced for 3 cents a gallon 
from the imported crude oil that comes into this country, I 
demand to know where this margin of 15 cents or 12 cents goes, 
if it does not go to the producer or to those who are making 
that profit as measured by the difference between the cost of 
the production of the gasoline and the Ultimate selling cost 
price of the gasoline. 

I should like to have this table included in my remarks, solely 
for accuracy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The table is as follows: 


Production of crude petroleum in the United States, by States, 1929 


(Barrels of 42 United States gallons) 


Arkansas_-——.-...---_-----.-—-- == i e 
California 

Colorado. 

Illinois. 

Indiana 


Without objection, the table will 
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Mr. GOFF. The crude petroleum and gasoline imported into 
the United States in 1929 amounted te 78,932,581 barrels. It 
came in from Mexico; it came in from the Netherland West 
Indies; it came in from Colombia; it came in from Peru, Vene- 
zuela, and other countries; and the gasoline, naphtha, and other 
finished light products that were brought into the country at 
that time amounted to 8,834,302 barrels. 
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In this connection it is interesting and at the same time in- 
structive to consider the exports of crude petroleum and gaso- 
line from the United States in 1929. I shall not consume the 
time to mention the countries to which this export oil is di- 
rected; but I also request that these facts be placed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Crude petroleum and gasoline imported into the United States in 1929 
Barrels 


Crode petroleum- 2s eet, 78,952, 552 


I rted from— 
Mexico STAIRS E e AE o S E nee AL IS 
Netherland West Indies. — 16, 222, 489 

Colombia —_— 


1, 540, 989 


Gasoline, naphtha, and other finished light products 8, 834, 302 


Exports of crude petroleum and gasoline from the United States in 1929 
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French Africa-_______ =- 

Morocco namam 

Portuguese Africa s 
Spanish Africa 145, 892 
Other countries 2, 518, 321 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I shall take very little time in 
bringing very definitely to the attention of the Senate the rela- 
tion which the coal industry in the United States and in the 
different States bears to this oil production. 

The interest of the bituminous coal-mining industry in the 
imposition of a duty on imported petroleum grows out of the 
fact that the use of oil as fuel affects the price of bituminous 
coal as an industrial and domestic product, since coal competes 
with oil and oil with coal. Bituminous coal for many years has 
been faced with the keen competition of domestic petroleum, 
Owing to the manner in which the oil deposits have been ex- 
ploited, an excess supply of petroleum has been brought to the 
surface and marketed. In the effort to dispose of this surplus, 
the consumption of petroleum as fuel oil has been pushed in 
fields where its use represents a great permanent economic loss 
to the coal production of the country. While the bituminous- 
coal people are affected by crude oil used as fuel, their interest 
is, therefore, primarily in a duty on crude petroleum, but in all 
falrness to the parties interested the protection should cover 
not only oil in all forms but also all of the refined products of oil. 

The competition of oil with coal has met with great success 
in different fields of consumption. 

Take oil as a bunker fuel: The substitution of oil for coal 
In tbat respect bas been carried very far, and it has added to 
and increased the overproduction as well as the oversupply of 
coal in this country. 

Coal is primarily an industrial fuel; and we must look to the 
manufacturing, the mining, and the transportation agencies for 
its market. It is in this field that the most serious effect of oil 
competition is felt. Here, again, the mine operator is not aban- 
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doning his field without making an effort to hold it; and if he 
makes an effort to hold it he is producing an oversupply of coal, 
just as the oil producer, in his effort to hold on to his investment 
and his oil properties, is increasing the oil supply. 

I have heard made, not only in debate but in the hearings 
before the committees, statements in reference to the competi- 
Se eee oil and coal as applying to the United States as a 
whole, 

The conditions are, of course, different in the several sections 
of the country, according to the nearness or the remoteness of 
those sections to the sources of supply of these two fuels. 
Where coal is abundant and is delivered cheaply, oil makes little 
headway. But let us go down into States like Oklahoma and 
New Mexico and Texas and California, and what do we find 
there? We find there that it is impossible to discover a market 
for coal, because of the fact that it is too expensive to transport 
it there and compete with oil as fuel. 

The importation of oil from foreign countries to the Atlantic 
seaboard takes away from the coal-producing States of this Na- 
tion their market for coal. There is no doubt about that, and 
no one can successfully question or contradict that statement. 
This competition between coal and oil is not a new phenomenon. 
It is a competition that has been pushed to the limit in 
recent years. 

Let me call attention to the fact that in the three years 1915, 
1916, and 1917 the average annual production of crude pe- 
troleum in the Unitéd States amounted in round figures to 
about 306,000,000 barrels, while a decade later the crude pe- 
troleum produced in the United States amounted to no less than 
811,000,000 barrels—an increase of 166 per cent. 

Undoubtedly, the requirements of users of automobiles and 
other internal-combustion engines have disposed of a constantly 
increasing percentage of the total output of crude petroleum. 
Thus, whereas the refinery production of gasoline in 1926 
amounted to about 299,000,000 barrels, in 1927 it had increased 
to 330,000,000 barrels, and in 1928 to 377,000,000 barrels, in spite 
of the increase in the derivation of the refined product of crude 
petroleum in the different sections of the United States. The 
oil entering this country is rapidly increasing the competition 
in the fuel market—but the low-grade oils are yielding a very 
slight percentage of refined products through the ordinary 
processes of distillation. 

In 1926, the total importations—and this is rather surpris- 
ing—of crude oil amounted to 60,000,000 barrels, of which 16,- 
000,000 barrels came from the territory of South America and 
the West Indies, 

In 1927 the total imports declined from 60,000,000 to 58,000,000 
barrels; but of these importations 29,000,000 barrels, or 50 per 
cent, came from the Caribbean and the South American coun- 
tries. 

According to the latest available statistics—and this question 
was asked of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] when 
he was speaking, as to the amount of petroleum imported from 
Venezuela—the figures that I have showing the competition are 
that in the year 1928 the importations amounted approximately 
to 106,000,000 barrels, and in 1929 to about 135,000,000 barrels. 
Month by month there is a marked advance in this competition 
and in this production. 

The natural result of all this sudden influx of cheaply pro- 
duced oil is a very sensational decline in price. The average 
price for fuel oil reported in the market statistics, because it is 
an average of many grades of oils in many localities coming in 
from Venezuela and the West Indies, shows substantially this 
state of facts: The price is as low as 78 cents a barrel, and 
one railroad is reported to have contracted for oil as motor fuel 
at the astonishing figure of 60 cents a barrel for the period of 
one year. If this price is converted into an equivalent coal 
price at the rate of four barrels of oil to a ton of coal—and I 
understand that that is as accurate a computation in a com- 
parative sense as can be made—then we have the resultant price 
for this equivalent of $2.40 a delivered ton as compared to the 
price of a ton of coal in the United States. The freight charges 
on coal from the Birmingham district of Alabama to Mobile 
or to Pensacola are now $1.80 a ton. The lowest rate from 
central Pennsylvania to the New York terminal and to South 
Amboy is $2.44 a ton. The lowest rate from any of the bitumi- 
nous-coal fields of either Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, or 
Tennessee is $2 a ton. 

These transportation charges are either equivalent to the 
delivered cost of fuel oil quoted aboye, or at least are so near 
it as to leave an utterly inadequate return for the operators 
shipping the coal. 

It has already been pointed out that the imported oil under 
consideration yields a very small return in refined products as 
a result of its distillation in the United States. The amount 
of gasoline available for consumers in the United States from 
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this imported oil from Venezuela, Colombia, and the Dutch 
Indies is relatively slight, as has been so clearly stated by those 
who have preceded me in the presentation of this matter, 

Since the war the bituminous mining Industry has faced a 
number of most serious problems. The artificial stimulus of 
war demand brought into existence a large amount of mining 
capacity for which normal peace-time demands furnished an 
inadequate outlet. 

At the same time that improved methods of mining have 
increased the capacity of existing mines, the competition of fuel 
oil and hydrogenerated electricity has affected the market for 
bituminous coal, While it is not true that there has been an 
actual decline in that market, it is noteworthy that the annual 
rate of increase in bituminous-coal consumption, which for 
many decades was as rapid as, or even more rapid than the 
rate of expansion of our industries, has dwindled to the point 
where 10 years’ experience shows little increase in consumption. 
During the year 1928 the amount of electric current generated 
by water power would have required 80,500,000 tons of coal 
if that fuel had been used in the power plants. Similarly the 
454,000,000 barrels of oil consumed as fuel in the country in 
1928 replaced 113,500,000 tons of coal. These two substitutes 
together deprived bituminous coal of a market for 144,000,000 
tons of coal. 

Still another factor contributed to the difficulties facing the 
industry. Even where bituminous coal continued to be used 
as industrial fuel, improved methods of preparation and com- 
bustion made possible so great economies as to greatly reduce 
the amount of coal needed for a given amount of work. 

These facts I am setting forth because they show the absolute 
necessity to the coal industry, as well as to the oil industry, of 
reducing this competition in cheap imported oil. This cheap 
imported oil is taking away the coal markets of the United 
States in all of the Atlantic seaboard cities, and I desire to 
insist that the taking away of those markets from the im- 
porters of oil, and the reducing of the fuel value and utility of 
bituminous coal, will in no sense increase the price of coal to 
the consumer as compared with the production of and the im- 
portation of oil as a domestic fuel, 

The inyestment actively employed in bituminous mine opera- 
tion is somewhere in the neighborhood of $3,000,000,000. The 
number of wage earners engaged in the industry is approxi- 
mately 600,000. 

- The Senator from Oklahoma stated that there were in the 
neighborhood of 700,000 men engaged in the oil industry in 
the United States, and if we take 700,000 and add to that num- 
ber 600,000, the number of men engaged in the production of 
coal, we haye 1,800,000 men depending for their livelihood upon 
employment in the oil and the coal industries of this country. 

If these industries can not be continued—and I can say that 
I know the coal industry can not, unless it very soon has a 
steady and compensatory market—if the coal and the oil in- 
dustry can not be continued because there is not a substantial 
price paid for the product, then we are facing an increase of 
nonemployment which will total more than a million sturdy 
and deserving men and their families, in all, 5,000,000 people. 

There are besides many thousands of salaried men about the 
mines and in the general offices of the companies, the number 
recorded in the Census of Mines and Quarries of 1919 being 
$3,573. The earnings of all the men in the industry furnish 
sustenance to more than 3,000,000 people. The loss entailed in 
the first instance upon the industry through any curtailment of 
operation made necessary by the encroachments of foreign oil 
is spread widely throughout the industrial life of the country 
through its effect upon not only the purchases of supplies and 
materials for mine operation but the expenditures of over 
600,000 people in the industry for needed articles of consump- 
tion. 

Another channel through which this loss is widely distributed 
is through the effect of the limitation of mine-operation upon 
the traffic and earnings of the railroads which lose coal ton- 
nage which they would otherwise enjoy if they had a market 
which is now supplied by these cheap oils imported from South 
America and the West Indies and other foreign countries. 

In conclusion, permit me to add that the coal-mining industry 
desires to have it understood that its continuance is of prime 
importance from the point of view either of its magnitude or the 
indispensable character of the industry itself. Anything that 
affects it adversely has reactions that are felt throughout the 
entire industrial life of the Nation. Its prosperity is essential 
to the prosperity and happiness of millions of people dependent 
upon it, directly and indirectly. 

In a word, this is the situation: The States producing oil In the 
great volume to which I have referred, and the States which 
are producing coal in the tonnage which has been estimated and 
mentioned, are communities which, if they do not sell and dis- 
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pose of their natural mineral products, if they can not send 
them out to a market which absorbs them, then they can not 
in exchange bring anything in to take their places, and they 
can not have prosperity within the confines of their borders, 
Therefore the necessity of having a tariff on this foreign oil, 
which will not only redound to the benefit of the coal industry 
but also will increase the value and encourage the conservation 
of the investments in oil throughout the United States. 

Therefore, Mr. President, without continuing this discussion 
further, I submit that the amendment of the Senator from 
Oklahoma should be agreed to and adopted. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, speaking as a protectionist who 
believes in protecting and developing American industry, I do 
not see how anyone who believes in the policy of protection can 
oppose the proposed tariff on petroleum and petroleum products, 

Speaking as a representative of Kansas, this question of a 
tariff on oil is of vital importance. In the last decade, when 
farm prices were so low as to threaten the bankruptcy of agri- 
culture as an industry, the oil business in Kansas proved the 
financial salvation of the State. Oil has become our second 
largest industry, ranking next to agriculture. 

Kansas is the fourth State in oil production, last year’s pro- 
duction amounting to 42,875,000 barrels. Production now is 
about 112,000 barrels a day notwithstanding curtailed produc- 
tion. Many wells have been shut down on account of the present 
low price. Drilling additional wells in proven fields has been 
stopped on account of present conditions resulting from imports 
from Venezuela. Only such wells are being drilled as are neces- 
sary to retain a lease. 

Now, the oil industry is facing a crisis, not only in Kansas 
but throughout the Southwest. It is of vital importance—in 
fact, it is almost a vital necessity—that oil be given protection. 

Here we have an American industry facing serious distress 
from importations of cheaply produced oil, crude and refined, 
from Central and South America. The importations are increas- 
ing. The price paid the independent oil producers of America 
has been driven below the cost of production by these impor- 
tations, The oil business in this country employs hundreds of 
thousands of men. This is not a time to continue a policy that, 
in face of developments in the oil industry in the last few 
months, will throw these men out of employment and into com- 
petition with workmen in other industries already oversupplied 
with applicants for jobs. 

Mr. President, we are faced with a peculiar situation here. 
Four or five big oll companies, including the Standard Oil Co, 
and the Dutch Shell, are importing crude oil, fuel oil, and re- 
fined products into this country. Their importations come to the 
Atlantic and Gulf ports and are sold largely along the Atlantic 
coast. 

Petroleum from Venezuela, I am informed, can be delivered 
at our Atlantic ports at a cost of 75 cents a barrel. The trans- 
portation cost alone from the mid-continent field to these points 
average 76 cents a barrel, 

Now, Mr. President, if this importation of cheaply produced 
foreign oil benefited the consumer, the purchaser of gasoline, I 
would hesitate about supporting a tariff on petroleum, although, 
as I said before, the industry is entitled to tariff protection 
according to the theory of protection. 

But, Mr. President, these growing importations from foreign 
shores—importations of oil that is produced by cheap labor, 
that pays no tax charges—do not help the consumer a bit. 
Gasoline retails at a slightly higher price in Atlantic coast ter- 
ritory than it does in Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis, and 
so forth, where the consumer must depend upon the gasoline 
made from petroleum produced by American workmengpaid 
American wages. I am making this statement on the authority 
of the president of the Independent Producers’ Association. 

Gasoline prices, I am informed, are not 1 cent a gallon lower 
since this cheap oil came in and ruined the prosperity of the 
American oil producers than they were before. 

Mr. President, there are two other points to which I wish to 
refer briefly. 

First, the oil industry in this country is heavily taxed by 
State and local governments. It pays as high wages as any 
industry in this country. It pays protection on practically 
every piece of machinery used in producing and refining oil, 
Under free trade it must compete with oil which pays no taxes, 
which is produced by cheap labor, but which is not sold to the 
consumer for any lower price, but in fact for higher prices. 

Free trade on petroleum and petroleum products does not 
work in the interest of the consumer, the purchaser of gasoline, 
but in the interest of four or five big oil companies. 

Again, these four or five big companies own or are rapidly 
acquiring the oil reseryes of Central and South America. If 
they are allowed to continue to throw this cheap oil into the 
United States our own independent oil industry will be ruined, 
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Then these big companies will acquire the oil reserves of the 
United States for a small percentage of true yalue; we will 
have no competition at all. 

When competition is removed, Mr. President, the consumer 
will have to pay whatever prices these big companies elect to 
charge. The consumers’ interests demand competition, and to 
keep that it seems to me we should allow this proposed tariff 
on petroleum and its products. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, from the beginning of civi- 
lization the effort has been to make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before. I have no doubt at all that with the 
progress of science there will come a way to make every barrel 
of oil more useful eyen than are two barrels of oil at the present 
time. Yet with all the advancement of science we have not 
made marvelous progress in this particular field. 

The question of the conservation of the oil of the country 
continues to be a great national question. It has to do with the 
national defense and with the very welfare of our people. The 
importance of fuel oil, particularly motor oil, we can not 
disregard. 

At the beginning of the World War and before we entered it, 
naturally every effort was made by the administration to make 
sure that we as a people were prepared for every eventuality. 
It was a matter of great concern to the Navy that there should 
be an abundance of fuel. With this thought in mind the then 
Secretary of the Navy, as early as 1915, made a visit to Mr. 
Thomas A. Edison to talk with him about any practical thoughts 
he might have regarding national defense. 

As a result of that visit, and very shortly afterwards, Mr. 
Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, called into existence a nayal 
consulting board. He invited Mr. Edison to be the chairman of 
that board. The Secretary selected also Dr. M. R. Hutchison 
to serye as a member and various engineering societies of the 
country were asked to suggest members to serye upon the 
board. I find that the American Chemical Society, because of 
the technical chemical knowledge possessed by that organization 
and its members, was asked to appoint two members, 

A letter ballot was taken at the council of the American 
Chemical Society, and as a result Dr. L. H. Baekeland and Dr. 
W. R. Whitney were selected to represent the American Chem- 
ical Society. Then the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers was called upon and a large group of representative 


members, consisting of its past presidents, members of the board 
of directors and chairmen of various branch organizations 
located in the principal cities of the country, after consultation 
selected Frank J. Sprague and B. G. Lamme, distinguished elec- 


trical engineers. The American Mathematical Society con- 
tributed two members—R. S. Woodward and Arthur G. Webster. 
The American Society of Civil Engineers naturally was called 
upon to add to the membership of the committee, and that 
organization selected A. M. Hunt and Alfred Craven. The 
American Aeronautical Society canvassed the entire member- 
ship of the society and M. B. Sellers and Hudson Maxim, both 
well known in the scientific world, were chosen to represent that 
organization. 

The Inventors’ Guild selected Thomas Robins and Peter 
Cooper Hewitt, who were added to the committee. The Ameri- 
ean Society of Automotive Engineers selected Howard E. Coffin 
and Andrew L. Riker. The American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers chose William L. Saunders and Benjamin B. Thayer. The 
American Electro-Chemical Society, through its board of di- 
rectors, selected Lawrence Addicks and Prof. Joseph W. Rich- 
ards. The American Society of Chemical Engineers selected 
W. L. R. Emmet and Spencer Miller. The American Society of 
Aeronautic Engineers contributed Elmer A. Sperry and Henry 
A. Wie Wood. The War Committee of Technical Societies gave 
D. W. Brunton. 

I simply recite these names and the methods of their selection 
as an evidence of the care with which the great scientists and 
engineers of the country chose representatives to serve upon the 
naval consulting board. 

Among other things presented to the board for consideration 
was the question of the oil supply of continental North America. 
I haye been very much interested to hear the results of the 
scientific guesswork which has been indulged in to determine the 
amount of undeveloped oil in continental North America. In 
private life the profession to which I belong indulges in scientific 
guesswork. With a patient haying some pain and obscure symp- 
toms, it is not always possible for the doctors to determine 
exactly what is wrong, but in a reasonable number of cases they 
do determine very accurately. Unfortunately their determina- 
tions are found to be accurate in many instances by the post- 
mortems which take place. 

This committee of the most eminent scientists of America met 
together several times and finally held a joint meeting with the 
regular consulting board of the Navy, the exact name of which 
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is the naval fuel oil board. The latter consisted of a number 
of outstanding admirals of the Navy. 

On August 14 and 15, 1916, there was a joint meeting of the 
naval fuel oil board and the fuel oil committee of the naval 
consulting board, composed of the gentlemen whose names I 
have just recited. 

I realize that much water has gone over the dam since 1916 and 
perhaps there is more oil also in the world than they concluded 
existed; but here is the statement which I wish to put in the 
Reoorp. These men, after a study of all the problems involved, 
with the probability that war would be upon us very shortly, 
considering that the supply of oil which we had received in the 
past from Mexico and elsewhere might be shut off, acting in a 
spirit of patriotism, with unquestioned love of country, great 
scientists with reputations to maintain, made certain determina- 
tions, and, among others, one which I shall recite, 

May I say that my own knowledge of the matter came during 
the debate on the resolution which we had in the Senate re- 
garding Mr. Denby’s membership in the Cabinet, a debate which 
occupied our attention in January, 1924. At that time I was 
assigned to look up certain material, which I did, and the 
material which I am reading now to the Senate is the material 
which I found and presented the last of January, 1924. 

Here was this meeting of these eminent scientists, these great 
engineers, these great inventors, these admirals of the Navy, 
everybody in our Government and in our country holding par- 
ticular knowledge of oil reseryes and oil supplies. They 
reached certain conclusions, They unanimously agreed upon 
certain definite things. I find on page 61 of the report of the 
naval consulting board of the United States, a Government 
publication compiled by Capt. Lloyd N. Scott, of the naval 
consulting board and war committee of technical societies, 
published by the Government in 1920, the conclusions of the 
committee. The third conclusion is as follows: 


The best estimate at hand, that of the United States Geological 
survey, respecting the probable remaining supply of petroleum under- 
ground within the United States is 7,629,000,000 barrels. The mar- 
keted production of petroleum within the United States in the 
year 1915 was 281,104,104 barrels. A simple calculation will show 
that should the consumption of oil remain fixed, the estimated avail- 
able supply will last only 28 years. While forests cut down can be 
reproduced in time, petroleum taken from the ground and consumed is 
forever gone, 


That was the conclusion of this board of eminent scientists. 
I am well aware that there have been other scientific guesses, 
but when we go into the realm of guesswork we want to know 
who it is that is doing the guessing. I have told you, Mr. 
President, of the personnel of this committee, representing the 
advanced thought of our country 15 years ago, a committee 
presided over by Mr. Thomas A, Edison, then in his prime and 
still active. They reached the conclusion that at the rate of 
consumption then prevailing in 28 years our available supply 
of oil would be gone. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GorpssoroveH in the 
chair). Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Since that time Dr. David White, of the 
Geological Survey, has made a very thorough investigation. 
His conelusion is that the petroleum reserves of the world 
now amount to about 63,000,000,000 barrels. That does not take 
into account the oil that can be made from oil shale and from 
coal. I desire to say to the Senator that a conservative esti- 
mate now is that we have in sight reserves of oil from sands, 
shale, and coal which will be available for several hundred 
years. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am well aware, as I said in the begin- 
ning, that from the beginning of civilization it has been the 
effort of man to make two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before. I know that with the advance of science, shale and 
various other oil-bearing rocks or products of the earth may be 
searched for oil and various cracking processes used which 
will increase the supply of oil. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an 
interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Oil was made from shale in Europe before 
the petroleum industry developed. It is now being produced 
from shale on a commercial basis in Scotland, and the surest 
evidence that it can be made economically from shale is the 
fact that it is profitably produced from shale in Scotland. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Of course, I catch the subtle meaning of 
the Senator, and doubtless the thrift of the Scotch would lead 
them to such research as to make it possible to make out of a 
pound of shale a barrel of oil. 

Mr. President, I do not care whether the available amount of 
petroleum is 7,000,000,000 barrels or 12,000,000,000 barrels or 
20,000.000,000 barrels. In the very nature of things the supply 
of oil is limited. It behooves our country to see to it that there 
is practised a degree of conservation which will guarantee, for 
this generation, at least, and perhaps for two or three genera- 
tions to come, the fuel necessary to operate the great machines 
which are so necessary to our welfare. As time goes on, in- 
vention will progress to the point that machinery will be oper- 
ated much more economically than now. When our friend from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] succeeds in corralling the waters of all 
the streams in America we shall have “ white coal” to supply 
the power to operate our machines. But common sense, Mr. 
President, dictates that we shall make our oil supply go as far 
as possible. 

I myself have been resentful of the exportation from this 
country of the vast quantity of oil which is annually shipped to 
foreign lands. I do not know what others may have said along 
that line, but it is very interesting to find what the exportations 
of crude and refined petroleum have been during the past two 
or three years. In 1927 the exports amounted to 131,000,000 
barrels, in round numbers; in 1928 to 145,000,000 barrels; in 
1929 to 153,000,000 barrels, 

Why are we so disturbed about importations of oil? In 1927 
we imported 71,000,000 barrels; in 1928, 91,000,000 barrels; in 
1929, 108,000,000 barrels. We import each year just about two- 
thirds as much as we export. I complain not of the imports 
but of the exportation of oil from our fields for use in other 
countries, while they, in their wisdom, are conserving their 
own oil. 

Mr. President, one of the important things for us to do is to 
find some way of preventing the exportation of oil from this 
country in order that it may be saved for future generations 
of American citizens. I believe in conservation of our oil 
supply, because to me it seems to be a national necessity. 

I am opposed to a tax which will prevent us from bringing 
into our country 160,000,000 or 200,000,000 barrels of oil in 
order that that quantity may be saved of our own supply. 


If I knew any way in the world to accomplish the purpose and 
had the power to do it, I would prevent the exportation of oil 
from our country. 

Of course, I realize this is a very selfish attitude; I want to 
get all the oil I can from the other countries and I want to 
prevent them just as much as I can getting our oil; but I am 


speaking now, I think, as an American citizen. We must first 
take care of our own, and even though the attitude may be 
accounted a selfish one, nevertheless it is one which we must 
consider. 

In the next place, I have learned that the potentialities of 
possible imports are such as to keep down the price of oil. 
Senators, perhaps, have heard me say something about brick. 
While wo do not import large quantities of brick, yet there is 
all the time the potentiality. When the market is here and 
brickmakers can get the price, bricks are coming in from 
Belgium and Germany and elsewhere. 

Our brickmakers have had to cut the price of brick, some- 
times even below cost, in order to keep foreign brick from com- 
ing in. There can be no question that the threat of the possi- 
bility of foreign oil coming into America has much to do with 
keeping the price low, and, of course, the price has steadily 
declined. 

I have heard my father many times brag about the fact 
that his family had the first coal-oil lamp in America. I asked 
him what price he paid for the oil that was burned in it, and 
found the price was 75 cents a quart. By the improvements 
in the refining of oil it has become cheaper and safer. If we 
were to levy a tariff so high as utterly to exclude the possi- 
bility of bringing in oil from abroad, there is no doubt in my 
mind that the price of gasoline and kerosene would materially 
increase. 

I do not see how a member of the farm bloc, seeking to 
keep down the prices that the farmer has to pay for everything 
he buys, as well as at the same time seeking to put up the price 
of everything he sells, can vote for a tariff upon oil. As I see it, 
such a tariff is sure to increase the cost of gasoline used by the 
owner of every Ford truck in America, as well as of every 
Rolls-Royce car which is used by the well-to-do. 

So, Mr. President, because I want to spare our oil supply and 
conserve it for posterity, and because I am unwilling to have 
the price of gasoline and kerosene and crude oil increased, I am 
in opposition to this amendment. 
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There is no occasion, I think, to say more; but I am disturbed 
about these various guesses regarding the available supply of 
oil. If I were to set up one expert against another or one group 
against another, I would say that the great group of patriots 
who served without pay during the menace of war and who 
studied the question with great care and reached certain con- 
clusions must be accepted. We have ayailable for the use of 
our country only enough oil to last 25 or 30 years, unless, by 
invention, ways can be found of increasing materially the avail- 
ability of the existing oil. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sena- 
tor from New York, before he sits down, that if we shall levy 
the tariff rate now proposed on oil and preserve the independ- 
ents, their competition, actual and potential, will keep the price 
of gasoline within reason; but if we shall not impose this tariff 
rate and shall leave the oil monopoly in control, the price of 
gasoline will ascend enormously, as it has ascended in all the 
other countries where the oil trusts prevail and where the inde- 
pendents haye been destroyed or do not exist. That is the 
reason for the tariff now requested. 

Mr. COPELAND. I may say to my friend from Texas that 
we are now importing 100,000,000 barrels of oil, and the tariff 
he favors would eliminate that oil and put that much additional 
drain upon the oil wells of America and in that way deplete 
them all the faster. The price is sure to advance. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I differ from the last statement of the 
Senator and I shall endeavor to justify my position in a few 
moments. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fess 
Ashurst Fletcher 
Baird Frazier 
Barkley George 
Bingham Glass McNary 

Glenn Metcalf 
Got Moses Sullivan 
Goldsborough Swanson 
Gould N s Thomas, Idaho 
7 Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 


Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 


Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 

Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 


Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale Johnson 
Deneen Jones Sheppard 
Dill Kean Shortridge 

Mr, SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Suresteap] is unavoidably 
absent. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THOMAS]. 

Mr, SHEPPARD obtained the floor. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have two amendments that I desire to pro- 
pose to the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma. I will 
consult the wishes of the Senator from Texas as to whether 
he desires them offered in advance of his speech or afterwards. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is entirely agreeable to me to have the 
Senator offer them at this time. 

Mr, PITTMAN. I thought possibly they would be in the 
Senator’s mind then, and he might at some time advert to 
them. 

I have two amendments which I intend to offer. I now offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk first, and ask to have 
it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Nevada offers 
the following amendment to the amendment of the Senator 
from Oklahoma: 


(c) This paragraph shall become null and void on January 1, 1934, 
and no duties thereunder shall be charged or collected when and during 
the period standard 36-gravity crude petroleum in the States of Texas 
or Oklahoma commands a market price in excess of $1.75 a barrel at 
place of production, 


Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Heflin 


The amendment to the amendment 
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Mr. PITTMAN. That is the amendment I offer; but I ask 
to have stated at this time a second amendment which I intend 
to offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate, the second amendment to the amendment 
of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed to add the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That section (b) of this paragraph shall become inoperative, 
and no duties shall be charged or collected thereunder, when and dur- 
ing any period that standard unmixed gasoline shall sell at retail in 
New York City, New York State, in excess of 18 cents a gallon, exclusive 
of any gasoline tax collected from the purchaser. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, answering further the con- 
cluding statement of the Senator from New York [Mr. COPE- 
LAND], I desire to say that the surest way to deplete the oil 
reserves in the United States—that is, the oil in the existing 
wells—is to compel them to close down by continued cheap 
importations. If an oil well is closed down, it is destroyed by 
the inrush of water. The most practicable way to conserve oil 
in existing wells is to enable the wells to keep producing to a 
reasonable extent. 

The petroleum industry in the United States is excelled in 
extent by but two others—agriculture and railways. We have 
an oil-fueled Navy, a 62 per cent oil-burning merchant marine, 
and 25,000,000 automobiles propelled by gasoline. 

In this industry $11,000,000,000 are invested, and 1,250,000 
workers are employed. It has tankage facilities for the storage 
of 800,000,000 barrels of crude oil and refined products. It 
has 330 refineries, which can make from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
barrels of crude oil into these refined products every day. 
These products include aviation and automobile gasoline. They 
include fuel oil, which bas placed sea transport on a new and 
more efficient basis, which has made railway operation possible 
in areas where no other fuel is available, and which has cheap- 
ened the cost of operating stationary engines everywhere. 


They include lubricating oils and greases of great number and 
value, medicinal oils, paraffin wax, asphalt for surfacing roads 
and for roofing. 

About 9,000 persons, firms, and corporations are engaged in 
the production of oil in the United States. 


Three or four mammoth concerns, with their subsidiaries and 
affiliations, produce probably a third of the erude oil in this 
country, and, through ownership of most of the oil transport 
and refining facilities, hold the thousands of smaller operators 
who produce the rest at their mercy. The smaller operator 
takes most of the risk in finding new supplies of this vital 
necessity of our modern civilization. Time after time he goes 
into regions where agriculture has been reduced, by conditions 
over which it has no control, to the lowest ebb, and, through the 
rentals he has paid for land on which to make an uncertain and 
hazardous experiment, representing frequently his last dollar, 
his last margin of credit, revives business and ushers in a new 
and more prosperous day. He may become bankrupt, but the 
benefit of his entry into that region remains. If he wins, the 
whole area wins with him, and larger cities, better schools, 
churches, roads, larger revenues for local and State governments 
follow. To show the perils surrounding him, let it be said that 
half of the oil ventures in untried sections fail; and yet every 
year about 30,000 new wells are drilled. Every year the pro- 
ducer must go to greater depths, and the cost increases in a 
greater ratio than does depth. 

Fifteen years ago a well 2,500 feet deep could be drilled for 
$20,000 or $25,000. Now, a well 4,500 feet deep costs $65,000 
to $75,000. A well nearly 6,000 feet deep was recently drilled in 
Logan County, Okta., and the cost was $190,000. We hear much 
of wells brought in that produce thousands of barrels in a day; 
but the average daily production of the 330,000 producing wells 
in the United States is between 7 and 8 barrels a day. Of these, 
250,000 are producing an average of about 1 barrel per day. 

While the thousands of smaller, independent producers are 
undergoing all these risks, the few big companies bide their 
time. These companies know that under existing conditions, 
if oil is found, the courageous pioneer discoverers, the cru- 
saders of the oil age, must sell to them and at practically their 
own price. 

In 1926 they paid the crude-oil producers $2.04 per barrel; in 
1929, $1.20. At the same time they charged the American peo- 
ple more for gasoline in 1929 than in 1926. Thus, they lay the 
lash of economic domination on both the consumer and the small 
producer. The result is that they are driving the independent 
oil operators out of existence, or reducing them to penury. Al- 
ready they have beaten down the price of crude oil to a point 
below the cost of production without giving the consumer 
reduction in the price of gasoline. Thousands of independents 
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are facing disaster, and thousands of unemployed in the oil- 
producing regions are facing hunger and want. The entire eco- 
nomic and social structure of vast areas of our country now 
largely dependent on oil production is on the edge of collupse. 
The loss of a tremendous buying power in the markets of the 
Nation, caused by the conditions in these areas, will drag the 
entire country downward. 

The strongest weapon of the few big companies against the 
independent operator in this country has been secured through 
the acquisition of oil lands and the establishment of both drill- 
ing and refining machinery in foreign countries, notably Vene- 
zaela. In these foreign countries cost of production is so low 
that decent Americans, accustomed to American wages and liv- 
ing standards, can not compete with them. At the present time 
there is no tariff rate on either oil or gasoline. This condition 
enables these big oil companies to bring in either crude oil or 
gasoline at will, and thus to complete the subjugation of the 
independent operator in the United States. The American inde- 
pendent producer is the last barrier between the oil monopolists 
and the subjection of the world, His is the last stand of indi- 
vidualism against monopoly in one of the basic earth-wide in- 
dustries. If the independent oil producer goes down, it will 
mean encouragement to combinations and chain systems in every 
other line of business and industrial organization. If he is 
given a chance to live, it will hearten the smaller groups in all 
other phases of American industry, who are also battling for 
economic life against the financial Tamerlanes and Attilas of 
modern times. 

The small producer of petroleum is appealing to Congress 
for a tariff rate on oil and gasoline which will equal the 
difference in cost of production between the foreign and the 
home-made article. The Democratic national platform of 1928 
specifically commends a tariff of this nature. 

It costs about $1.75 a barrel to produce crude oil on a reason- 
able basis in this country, while the big companies can take 
it out of their foreign wells and lay it down in New York for 
75 cents a barrel. This leads the home producers to ask for a 
tariff of $1 a barrel on crude oil. 

It costs about 6 cents a gallon to produce gasoline in the 
United States, while the big companies can make it in their 
foreign refineries and bring it here for about 3 cents. This 
causes the home producers to ask for a tariff of 50 per cent 
ad valorem, based on American valuation, 

These tariff rates will enable the independent home pro- 
ducer to remain in existence. As long as he is in existence 
he is a check on the would-be monopolies in the matter of 
prices for gasoline and other refined petroleum products. 
While he does not make these products on an extensive scale as 
yet, the fact that it is easily possible for him to do so with 
an assured and stabilized price basis for the raw article which 
the desired tariff affords will serve as a salutary and effective 
restraint on prices asked by the big concerns. 

The best interests of the American people require the preser- 
vation of the independent oil pioneer and producer. It will not 


‘do to surrender the oil industry of the United States to com- 


bination and monopoly. Observe what has happened to the 
price of gasoline in countries where the world oil monopoly 
is in complete control. While gasoline is selling in the United 
States, where independents are still in operation, at 18 cents 
less tax to consumer, it is selling at the following prices in 
countries where the independents are virtually nonexistent: 
London, England, 34.5 cents per gallon; Paris, France, 34.3 
cents per gallon; Munich, Germany, 28.9 cents per gallon; 
Genoa, Italy, 40.7 cents; Vera Cruz, Mexico, 31.8 cents; Caracas, 
Venezuela, 32.8 cents; Bogota, Colombia, 61.7 cents. 

It is reasonable to assume that the same experience will be 
had with the other refined products of raw petroleum. 

On the question of the sufficiency and permanency of the 
supply of petroleum in this country, let it be said that the 
pessimistic reports of a few years ago have been contradicted 
by further studies. It is now known that there are sufficient 
reserves in oil-bearing sands and in workable substitutes to 
supply the world for hundreds of years. It is true that from 
the discovery of oil in the United States in 1857 until 1927 the 
United States produced over 10,000,000,000 barrels of crude oil, 
over 65 per cent of the total amount produced in the world for 
that time, and that our domestic output now exceeds 900,000,000 
barrels per year, or about 70 per cent of annual production of 
the earth. 

In 1919 Eugene Stebinger, of the United States Geological 
Survey, estimated the oil reserves of the world to contain 43,000,- 
000,000 barrels, and Dr. David White, also of the United States 
Geological Survey, has since added 20,000,000,000 barrels to that 
estimate. Every time the scientists make an estimate as to the 
possible amounts of oil reserves in the world they seem to in- 
crease the estimate. 
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Oil was distilled from oil shale in Europe for commercial use 
before the petroleum industry developed, It is made to-day 
mainly in Scotland from shale on a commercial, profit-making 
basis. The United States Federal Conservation Board figures 
that 92,000,000,000 barrels of crude oil may be produced from 
oil shale in the United States, and 104,000,000,000 barrels from 
bituminous and lignite coal in the United States. 

It is the estimate of the Bureau of Mines of the State of 
Colorado that in one shale deposit in that State there are 60,000,- 
000,000 barrels of recoverable oil. 

Remembering that oil shale and coal are widely distributed 
throughout the world, the figures already given must be sub- 
stantially enlarged when the possible world output of oil from 
these sources is considered. 

Remembering further that existing fields may be doubled or 
more than doubled in production by new methods of extraction 
and deeper drilling—that further fields may be developed in 
many regions hitherto unknown and unsuspected—it will be 
seen how difficult it is to assess any limit on possible production. 

The surplus of consumption over production and importations 
of crude oil last year was about equaled by these importations 
which come from the foreign holdings and plants of the few big, 
dominating companies. Of what avail will be the efforts of 
independents to restrain production, efforts which they are mak- 
ing in good faith and at such expense to-day, if these efforts 
are to be neutralized by a flood of oil produced by cheap and 
underpaid foreign labor? The proposed tariff will help the cause 
of conservation by assuring a fair market for systematized pro- 
duction. Oil from existing wells must be produced or sold to 
some extent, because entire closure means destruction by an un- 
avoidable inrush of water. The proposed tariffs will prevent 
unreasonable price exaction for finished products by virtue of 
the actual and potential competition of which the independents 
will always be capable if permitted to exist. 

Mr. President, the fundamental issue in this case is far more 
than an ordinary tariff issue. It is the issue between combina- 
tion and monopoly on the one side and the smaller, independent 
units on the other. It is an issue that is developing in almost 
every branch of American industry and business, an issue be- 
tween freedom of opportunity for the masses and the economic 
imperialism and tyranny of the few. When the few shall be 
able to say what the many shall be paid, by what methods they 
shall live, and on what substance they shall exist, American 
liberty will have passed away forever. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PrrrmMan] to the amendment offered by the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I wish to have the amend- 
ment read again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The READING CLERK. It is proposed to add at the end of the 
amendment the following subparagraph: 


(c) This paragraph shall become null and void on January 1, 1934, 
and no duties thereunder shall be charged or collected when and during 
the period standard 36 gravity crude petroleum in the States of Texas 
of Oklahoma commands a market price in excess of $1.75 a barrel at 
place of production. 


Mr. PINE rose. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does the Senator from Oklahoma prefer 
that we should discuss this amendment later? 

Mr. PINE. Yes; I should prefer that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Very well. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 875. An act authorizing C. N. Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. 
Miles, John Grandy, and Bruce Machen, their heirs, legal rep- 
resentatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Savanna, Il. ; 

S. 3197. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Mor- 
gan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., a corpora- 
tion, its successor and assigns, to construct, maintain, -and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Intracoastal Canal; 

$. 8297. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
approximately midway between the cities of Owensboro, Ky., 
and Rockport, Ind.; and 

S. 3405. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River 
at or near Decatur, Nebr. 
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REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


_ The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate 
concludes its business to-day it take a recess until 11 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr, PINE. Mr. President, the independent domestic oil-pro- 
ducing industry is in a critical condition. On February 3, 250 
members of the Independent Petroleum Association of America 
came to Washington to advise the Members of Congress of the 
actual conditions, and to urge that relief be given by the enact- 
ment of an adequate protective tariff. They have shown conclu- 
sively that the business is depressed and demoralized, and that 
the independent producers face extermination. 

For two years they have tried to meet the situation by con- 
servation, by the restriction of drilling, and by curtailing the 
production taken from the wells, but as they reduced their pro- 
duction they found that the great importers increased their im- 
portations of cheap foreign oils, and used them to flood the 
domestic market. They are here demanding that protection 
which this Government gives to all others similarly situated. 
They demand, and they have a right to demand, the American 
market for their American oil. They produce their oil under 
the American flag and under the American standard of living, 
which makes it cost more, and for that reason, and for many 
other reasons, they have the first claim on the American mar- 
ket, the best market in the world. They buy on a protected 
market, and to deny them protection on their product is to đe- 
stroy them. For the owners of the Nation's oil production; for 
the 600,000 laboring men who get their living by working in that 
industry; for the million landowners, farmers who receive mil- 
lions annually in rentals and royalties; for the million mer- 
chants and business men who depend on this industry for their 
business, I demand that same measure of protection given by 
this Government to all other great industries. 

The chief beneficiary in this unfair and unequal competition is 
a great foreign company, in which a great foreign government 
is interested. The oil is produced on foreign soil, with cheap 
foreign labor and cheap foreign material and equipment, and 
it is brought to our shores in ships sailing under a foreign flag. 
This Government can not deny protection to a great domestic 
industry when it faces immediate destruction by such compe- 
tition. 

CONSERVATION 

The Nation has been flooded from coast to coast with oil- 
conservation propaganda, Through the newspapers and the 
magazines and over the radio and from the lecture platform 
has come the misinformation that we are rapidly approaching 
the end of our petroleum resources. Much of what many Sena- 
tors know and think about the oil business is what some one 
wants them to know and think. I know of one organization 
that sends out bulletins containing information, and concealed 
misinformation, to 5,000 newspapers each week, 

The conservation now urged is not true conservation. 


If the 
father of conservation were here, he would be unable to recog- 


nize his own child. In the days of Theodore Roosevelt conserva- 
tion meant the development and the use of the natural resources 
by the people without waste and without monopoly. That was 
and is the correct application of the policy, and has been so de- 
clared in the Republican and Democratic platforms again and 
again. No honest conservationist ever intended that it should 
be so administered as to destroy any industry. No party or 
candidate eyer proclaimed that it meant the withholding of 
American products and the delivery of the American market 
into the hands of the foreign producers. 

The conservation of Theodore Roosevelt prevents monopoly. 
The conservation of all the Republican platforms and of all 
the Democratic platforms prevents monopoly, but the conserva- 
tion of the propaganda of 1929 and 1930 promotes and makes 
certain the complete monopolization of the Nation’s petroleum 
resources. The conservation of the propagandists is a misuse, 
an intentional misapplication of the term for the purpose of 
misleading, deceiving, and.defrauding the public. As applied 
by them to the oil industry, it means the withholding of the 
American oil supply from the American market and the supply- 
ing of that market with foreign oil. That is not conservation ; 
it is hoarding; it is reservation; it is centralization; it is 
nronopoly. 

Let us see what is involved in this transaction. Let us ex- 
amine it to see how it fits into President Hoover's program for 
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prosperity. When we reserve the American oil supply and get 
our requirements from foreign fields, then we transfer this 
great oil-producing industry to foreign soil and take employ- 
ment from 600,000 loyal Americans. When they work they 
buy at high prices clothing made in America, thereby adding 
to the prosperity of the textile and clothing industries; they 
buy food produced here, thereby affording a market for the 
products of the farms. They buy their shoes, their lumber, their 
radios, their automobiles, and all their requirements from 
Anrerican producers at American prices. Do Senators realize 
that one-eighth of all the Nation’s steel production is taken by 
the oil industry? Transfer this business to foreign fields—and 
remember it is now being transferred—and those engaged in 
producing that oil for the American market will buy their steel 
and other equipment, their food and clothing and all other re- 
quirements, amounting to billions annually, from foreign pro- 
ducers. That part which is bought from America will not be 
bought at American prices but at world prices, which are 
lower. It is proposed to transfer the Nation’s second largest 
\industry to foreign soil. If it is successful, it will affect ad- 
versely the interests of every industry and every laboring man 
in the Nation. It will benefit only a few internationalists who 
know no God, who bear allegiance to no country, and who wor- 
ship at the shrine of the almighty dollar. 

There is no reason whatever for giving special attention to 
the conservation of our oil supply. Our supply of oil is as cer- 
tain as our supply of other natural resources. The Washington 
Post in an editorial on February 4 said: 


The United States is drawing on its oil resources at a reckless rate. 


That is no more true of oil than it is of iron, zine, copper, 
timber, soil fertility, and all other natural resources. The con- 
version and use of our natural resources is the one thing in 
which we excel, and it is the thing that makes this the greatest 
nation in the world. Twenty years ago conservationists were 
worrying about the early exhaustion of our coal supply. To- 
day when coal lands in some places are selling for the taxes we 
‘arvel at their ignorance and lack of understanding. 

Recently an engineer who had made a study of the problem’ 
told me that a million tons of silt and soluble salts passed 
down the Mississippi River by the city of Memphis on an aver. 
age every day in the year on their way to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Think of a million tons of silt and soluble salts each day going 
down the Mississippi River to the Gulf of Mexico—365,000,000 
tons a year! This is the cream of the American soil, the Na- 
tion’s future bread supply, and we are doing nothing about it. 
Our efforts greatly accelerate this waste. If this is true, then the 
streams of the Nation carry more plant food to the oceans than 
we utilize. Waste! Waste! Actual waste, and nothing is done! 

In the United States Daily of February 19 one of our dis- 
tinguished Senators is quoted as saying: 


There are many reasons for opposing such a tariff, but that of con- 
servation is sufficient to end it all. If we can use the other fellow’s oil 
and keep our own, that is enough. 


This Senator also said that the question of national defense is 
involved in view of the general agreement of experts that the 
best naval vessels must be oil burners and that coal burners are 
handicapped. That is the thing China is doing. She buys her 
oil from America. The less use she makes of her natural re- 
sources and the more she buys from other countries the poorer 
and the more defenseless she will be. The more we develop and 
utilize our natural resources and the more we sell to other na- 
tions, the richer and the stronger we will be. It is now proposed 
te reverse the established policy that has made this the richest 
and strongest Nation in the world. 

I was amazed at the argument made to-day by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Coprnanp]. He proposes to reverse the 
policy of this Goyernment—that policy which has made this 
the strongest nation in the world. He proposes to conserve our 
natural resources and to utilize the natural resources of other 
countries. 

Now, let us be fair. Let us be honest with each other. What 
will be the result if we encourage the importation of wheat 
because we want to conserve our soil fertility? To use the 
language and logic of the Senator, we would say, “If we can 
use the other fellow’s soil fertility and keep our own, that is 
enough.” We can also say that the national defense is in- 
volved, for there is no greater necessity than food. Then, too, 
we can say that when soil fertility is gone it is gone forever. 
This logic will apply with equal force to steel, zinc, lumber, 
lead, copper, and all of our natural resources. There is not a 
single reason for getting our oil supply from abroad that does 
not apply with equal force to steel and other commodities. Our 
known supply of oil is greater than our known supply of steel 
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or copper or bread-producing material, if you please. The non- 
producing and abandoned farms of one State far exceed the 
abandoned oil leases of all the States. The possible oversupply 
of domestic oil far exceeds the possible oversupply of domestic 
wheat. There is no reason whatever for thinking that we will 
exhaust our oil supply before we exhaust our other resources. 
The misinformation is chargeable entirely to the propaganda 
sent out by those desiring a monopoly. 

One Senator complained that for some unaccountable reason 
the price of gasoline was higher in his State than in any 
other. His State probably produces more oil than it consumes, 
although it has undeveloped oil riches undreamed of by its in- 
habitants ; yet in February of last year the American Automobile 
Association found that gasoline was higher in that State than 
in any other except Idaho. If the Senator will do a little 
investigating, he will probably find that there are fewer inde- 
pendents there than in any other oil-producing State. The mo- 
nopoly is more nearly complete, and, of course, the price of 
gasoline is higher. When I was in that State last year I drove 
out to see a proven but not fully developed oil pool. No oil 
was being marketed. Monopoly was conserving that oil, and 
the consumers were paying the highest price for their gasoline. 
That is an excellent picture of the situation developed by this 
false conservation. 

It is now proposed further to postpone the development of 
the known and the hundreds of undiscovered oil pools in that 
State, while the people there pay the highest prices for their 
gasoline. Thousands of people on the plains of Montana and 
Nebraska are inconvenienced to-day because of an inadequate 
fuel supply and because of high prices for their motor fuel, 
when just a few hundred feet below many of them in the earth 
is an adequate supply of the best fuel in the world. If I were 
searching for the greatest undiscovered oil field in the world, I 
do not know of a better place to begin than at McCook, Nebr. 

I might say, Mr. President, that for many years in the State 
of Oklahoma the Indians suffered the inconvenience of an in- 
adequate fuel supply; many suffered hardships, many died 
from exposure because they did not have sufficient fuel to keep 
them warm; but at the same time, 800 feet below them there 
was practically an inexhaustible supply of fuel. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Smoor in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. PINE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am very much interested in the place where 
the Senator is going to start his operations, for it is my home 
town. I will say to him that if he has any idea of commencing 
operations immediately, I will be glad to give him letters of 
introduction to the best people there, so that he may have no 
treuble in inaugurating the enterprise. 

Mr. PINE. Mr. President, oil is now being discovered in 
places where it has heretofore been said that oil would never 
be found. I speak of McCook, Nebr., advisedly. The oil pro- 
duced at Amarillo, Tex., is found on a buried mountain. The 
Black Hills in South Dakota are an uplift rising above the 
surface; at Amarillo the ridge lacks about 3,500 feet or more 
of reaching the surface. The very anticline from the Black 
Hills has been traced as far as Norton County, in Kansas, and 
on down toward Amarillo, Tex. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator, I think, refers to Norton County, 
Kans. 

Mr. PINE. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator said Nebraska. 

Mr. PINE. But it goes entirely across the western part of 
the State of Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Norton County, however, is in the northern 
tier of counties in the State of Kansas. 

Mr. PINE. Yes, sir, I know that; but the buried mountain 
ranges where the petroleum supply is found have been traced, 
one of them from southern Nebraska down through Eldorado, 
Kans., into Oklahoma; and it is quite likely that there are 
other buried mountain ranges parallel to that one and the one 
I have in mind, extending from the Black Hills in South Dakota 
to Amarillo, Tex., which pass through western Kansas: and 
western Nebraska, 

The point I want to make is that at this time there are 
people living over great deposits of oil and great deposits of 
gas who are paying very high prices for their fuel supply, and 
it is now proposed that the United States Government shall use 
its power so as to withhold that supply from the market and 
have our consumers supplied with oil from foreign countries. 
It is an absurd proposition and is based on the misunderstand- 
ing that we are approaching the end of our oil supply, when, in 
fact, we are just beginning to get some idea of the supply of 
petroleum that is actually in the country. 
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I have prepared some charts, to which I hope to refer before 
They may be seen on the rear wall of 


I shail have concluded. 
the Senate Chamber. 

Let there be no mistake; the independent oil men stand for 
and advocate conservation, true conservation, honest conserva- 
tion; that is, they stand for use without waste and without 
monopoly. 

They are only opposed to fake conservation and to the misin- 
formation that is put out for the purpose of aiding the monop- 
oly of this great industry. 

ADEQUATE SUPPLY 

Mr. President, in the year 1929 the United States produced 
1,005,598,000 barrels of oil. In 1900, only 30 years ago, the 
Nation produced a total of only 63,000,000 barrels. It required 
but five years to double that production, and in 1905, 134,000,000 
barrels were produced. In eight years the production was dou- 
bled again, and in eight years more it was doubled again, and in 
eight years more it was doubled again, which brings us to 1929, 
when, for the first time in the Nation’s history, a billion barrels 
were produced. 

I wish Senators would get that picture. In 1900 we were pro- 
ducing 63,000,000 barrels of oil annually; in five years we 
doubled the Nation's production; in eight years we doubled it 
again; and in eight years more it was again doubled. 

In 29 years the annual petroleum production of the United 
States was multiplied by 16. During all that time the so-called 
experts, official and unofficial, employed and unemployed, have 
been saying that the slump was just around the corner and that 
we would soon be out of oil. 

Beginning away back in 1900, scientists began predicting the 
early exhaustion of our petroleum supply. I want to say to 
the Senate that in 1903 I saw my first oil well, and the oil- 
producing business looked to me like a good one. It appeared 
to me if a man could drill a hole in the ground, pump out the 
oil, and sell it for hard money, that was a good business. I 
was at Chanute, Kans, and I wanted to consult some one who 
knew something about it. So I got in touch with a man by 
the name of Harry Scott, who was superintendent of the 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co., the Standard Oil Co. in that section of 
the country. He told me that there never had been but one real 
oil field, and that was the Pennsylvania field; that there was 
some black oil in Ohio, and some black oil in California, and 
some in Texas, but that was not real oil; that, as I have said, 
there was only one oil field, there would probably never be 
another, and that one was found in the State of Pennsylyania. 
He said that the production in Kansas and Oklahoma would 
never amount to anything; and at that time he was the best- 
informed man in the oil business. We were then producing 
less than 100,000,000 barrels of oil annually. 

From 1859 to 1929, inclusive, from the beginning to date, in 
a period of 71 years, the United States has produced ‘a total 
of 12,248,000,000 barrels. The production is now over a billion 
barrels per year, with the production eurve on the up grade. 
Almost every day of the year we produce 3,000,000 barrels of 
oil in the United States, and yet there is such little development 
in the Nation that 50 per cent or more of our people never saw 
an oil well. If the demand continues to increase, we will 
again double the output in eight years, and, in my opinion, it 
is possible to do it in three years, and this will give us a 
production of 2,000,000,000 barrels each year, 

In 1913 the United States produced 248,000,000 barrels. In 
1929 Oklahoma alone produced over 250,000,000 barrels, or more 
oil than the entire United States produced in so recent a year 
as 1913. Oklahoma produces a billion barrels of oil each four 
years; it is capable of producing a billion barrels each year 
if the demand called for such development. The same thing 
is true of Texas and California. It is highly probable that any 
one of the States of Oklahoma, Texas, and California can 
produce as much oil as the entire United States has produced 
to date. The oil resources of these States loom larger with 
each passing year, They are getting the exploration. Other 
States would leap forward correspondingly if corresponding 
development were done within their borders. 

It is significant that the two greatest oil pools in the world 
are the last two to be discovered. I wish you would get that. 
The two greatest oil pools ever developed in all the world’s 
history are the two last pools to be discovered. They are also 
the deepest, the oil being found at approximately 7,000 feet. 
The Kettlemen Hills field in California is about 8 miles long 
and a mile and one-half wide, and the geologists estimate that 
it will produce about $4,000,000,000 worth of oil. 

When Secretary Wilbur was at Colorado Springs June 10, 
1929, he said: 

Estimates vary, but those most expert In the field expect our present 
volume of production to last less than a decade. 
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He was recently in California, and found that this little patch 
of 7,500 acres alone contained enough oil to supply our present 
volume of production for at least one-fourth of his decade. 
One pool that he did not know anything about last June has 
been opened up and developed since that time, and contains one- 
fourth of the oil that he said the experts thought existed in the 
United States. The importance of this little dome will be ap- 
parent when we learn that during the 70 years we have been 
producing oil only four times this amount of oil has been pro- 
duced by all the States in the Union. One little patch out there, 
8 miles long and a mile and a half wide, covering less than 
7,500 acres, contains a quantity of oil equal to one-fourth of all 
the oil that has been produced in the United States since the 
discovery of oil in 1859. 

The other great oil pool is at Oklahoma City. No estimate 
has been made of the production, because the limits of the pool 
not yet have been found; but it is sufficiently developed so that 
it is known to be the greatest pool in Oklahoma, and one of 
the greatest in the world. The initial well is 7,180 feet deep, 
and cost $250,000. For 20 years, to my personal knowledge, the 
experts said that Oklahoma City was located where the red 
beds were the thickest; that it was near the bottom of the great 
red bed basin, and that no oil would be found. I suspect I have 
written a hundred letters myself, explaining just why no oil 
would be found in Oklahoma City. The best experts in the Na- 
tion a few years ago said that there would be no oil where this 
greatest oil pool in Oklahoma is now located. Under the pres- 
ent restriction program, when a well is completed in this pool 
it is shut in for 65 days. Then it is opened up, and only 25 per 
cent of its production is taken. 

Since the words that I have read to you were put in type 
they have again cut the production from that pool, and at this 
time, they are arranging to run only 12% per cent of the poten- 
tial production of the wells in that pool, 

The Yates oil pool in Texas is the greatest shallow pool ever 
discovered. The three pools named will alone produce from 
five to seven billion barrels of oil—enough to supply the Nation 
at the present rate of consumption for from five to seven years, 
In addition we have the 330,000 other wells in 20 States that 
produced a billion barrels last year. 

One well in Texas is producing from a depth of 8,525 feet 
and is producing over a million barrels each year. There are 
not 10 holes in the entire Nation that deep. 

The largest well ever drilled in New Mexico and the first 
producing well ever drilled in South Dakota were completed 
this month. 

On the north coast of Alaska, within the Arctie Circle, we 
have a petroleum reserve about the size of Indiana. Probably 
two-thirds of the Members of the Senate did not know that. 
On the south coast of Alaska there are known deposits; and 
just east of the boundary, at Fort Norman, on the McKenzie 
River, in British America, a large well was completed several 
years ago, but has been shut in because there is no market, 
Known oil deposits on the north coast and on the south coast 
and a proven reserve just over the east boundary, with great 
coal deposits in the interior, assure us of a great petroleum 
reserve in Alaska. It is quite probable that there is more oil 
in Alaska than this Nation has produced up to this time, more 
than 12,248,000,000 barrels. 

Deeper drilling in the tested territory will double the present 
production, and not more than one-fifth of our potential terri- 
tory has ever been tested. 

I have here a map prepared by the technical committee of the 
Independent Petroleum Association of America. The yellow 
area indicates the territory covered by sedimentary rocks, 
which is the possible oil-producing territory. Not more than 
one-fifth of the possible producing territory in the United 
States has been tested to a depth of 2,000 feet. Not more than 
one-tenth of the possible oil-producing territory in the United 
States has been tested to a depth of 3,000 feet. Not more than 
1 per cent of the possible oil-producing territory in the United 
States has been tested to a depth of 5,000 feet. Not more than 
one one-hundredth of 1 per cent of the possible oil-producing 
territory in the United States has been tested to a depth of 
7,000 feet; and I just told you that there is a well in Texas 
producing from a depth of 8,525 feet, and it produced 1,000,000 
barrels of oil last year. 

The man who predicts the early exhaustion of our petroleum 
supply is either without information or has a wrong motive. 

I wish I could give you the correct picture: The American 
oil producers shutting in their American wells that cost millions, 
withholding three-fourths of their oil from the American market, 
while the importers supply the market with cheap foreign oil 
on which they make enormous profits. The imports in 1927 
were 71,736,000 barrels; in 1928 they were 91,557,000 barrels, an 
increase of 27 per cent; and in 1929 they were 108,619,000 bar- 
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rels. As the domestic producer restricted his production, the 
importer increased his importations. These producers are here 
demanding of the Congress the American market for their 
American oil. 

There is no domestic overproduction, because the production 
is now geared to the demand. The margin of oversupply which 
is causing the depression and ruin is composed entirely of 
imported oil. 

The development of geophysical equipment within the last 
five years eliminates much of the hazard from the industry and 
is of very great assistance in locating new pools. Hundreds of 
prospective pools have been located; and the oil companies carry 
under lease millions of acres of undeveloped lands, at enormous 
expense, in order to make certain the future supply. 

By the old methods of production not more than 15 to 25 per 
cent of the oil in the sands was recovered; but in the last 10 
years new methods have been developed, and in some cases the 
recovery has been doubled. I was told yesterday by a man from 
the State of Kentucky that they had a number of oil leases, 
and their engineers had made a survey of their property, and 
they found that by this new method of recovery of oil from the 
sands it was possible to recover 100,000,000 barrels from wells 
that were practically exhausted. By the new method they 
would be able to recover more oil from these wells than had 
been recovered up to this time. 

This accounts for the fact that without the discovery of new 
fields in Pennsylvania the production curve is again on the up- 
grade. Even with this improvement, half or more of the oil 
remains in the sands. The development of a process for recover- 
ing it will double our petroleum resources. In one or more 
places in Europe the sands are mined, and all the oil is taken 
out. Pennsylvania has been producing for 71 years, and the 
production last year was slightly above the average for. the 
entire period. 

In addition to this, after they have made this recovery by this 
new method, then more than 50 per cent of the original supply 
of oil remains in the sand, remains there as a reserve, to be 
recovered when we develop sufficient intelligence to get it. It is 
known to be there. 

Mr. President, to determine what will happen in the United 
States, I have prepared a graph showing what has happened in 
the State of Pennsylvania with respect to the production of oil. 
I have selected Pennsylvania because it is the oldest oil-produc- 
ing State in the Union. 

The production of oil was started in Pennsylvania in 1859 
and reached the first peak in 1881, when that State produced 
27,376,000 barrels of oil. Then, there was a reduction in the 
production, and 10 years after 1881, or in 1891, another peak 
was reached, when 31,424,000 barrels were produced. There 
has since been a decline in the production until in 1921 it 
reached the low point of 17,418,000 barrels. Since 1921 the 
production of oil in the State of Pennsylvania has been increas- 
ing until in 1929 there were produced 11,805,000 barrels. 

Pennsylvania has been producing oil for T1 years, and in 1929 
the production for that year was slightly greater than the 
average production for the 71 years. 

This increase has occurred through the development of a 
better process of recovery. They are able to increase their 
production, and if the repressure methods now in use are as 
successful as it appears they will be in Kentucky, we will again 
reach the high peaks in Pennsylvania. 

I call attention to that graph in order that Senators may 
visualize—that they may project out in the future—the possible 
production in the United States. The history shown in the 
State of Pennsylvania is the best evidence of what we may 
expect in the United States. 

Within the last 10 years, by improvements in the refining proc- 
ess, the quantity of gasoline taken from a barrel of crude oil 
has been doubled, and within the last year the hydrogenation 
process has been perfected, and it is now possible and practical 
to make 100 per cent of the crude oil into gasoline. One of the 
great companies is now building three large refining plants to 
do that very thing. They tested it out fully at Baton Rouge, 
La., and now have under construction three refining plants to 
manufacture crude oil into gasoline—to manufacture all of it 
into gasoline by the hydrogenation process. 

Each of these plants is to have a daily capacity of 5,000 
barrels; and one is located at Bayway, N. J.; one at Baton 
Rouge, La.; and the other at Baytown, Tex. 

Within the last 10 years the gasoline motor has been im- 
proved so that we get twice the power from the gasoline, and 
developments are now being made that will again double the 
power produced. 

The consumer need have no fear about the supply of motor 
fuel. A monopoly is the only thing that can prevent his haying 
an abundant supply at reasonable prices. 
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In the oil shales of the Nation we have an oil supply that is 
beyond the comprehension of the average mind. In one deposit, 
in the one State of Colorado, there are 80,000,000,000 barrels of 
oil. This shale is in sight; it has been surveyed and tested by 
the world’s best geologists and engineers, and the accuracy of the 
figures can not be questioned. In 70 years this Nation has pro- 
duced and consumed twelve and one-quarter billion barrels of 
oil, and in this one shale deposit there is a reserve of 80,000,000- 
000 barrels, or about six and one-half times as much as we have 
utilized since the discovery of oil. 

On page 444 of the hearings before the Finance Committee on 
Schedule 16, held July 11, 12, and 13, 1929, I find the following 
regarding oil shales. Mr. Carroll H. Wegeman, of New York 
City, was on the stand: 


Senator Reep. You still have not answered my question. How high 
would gasoline have to get in order to make an oll-shale industry 
possible commercially? 

Mr. Weceman. That estimate would be more or less of a guess on my 
part, I think I can say three times its present price. 

Senator Smoor. No; not three times the present price. I think In 
Colorado they can produce it, for from 20 to 25 cents a gallon; I mean 
extract the gasoline from the shale. My information is that if gasoline 
was between 20 and 25 cents they could produce it from shale. Of 
course, that is prohibitive now. 


Think of it! Here in this one deposit of shale is a reserve of 
80,000,000,000 barrels of oil, from which gasoline can be pro- 
duced by present methods at a cost of from 20 to 25 cents per 
gallon. When we have experimented with and developed the 
methods of handling this shale, as we have the oil-refining 
processes, we will be able to divide the present cost of produc- 
tion by two. That will give us gasoline from shale at from 10 to 
12 cents per gallon. 

The German people are now making motor fuel by hydro- 
genating coal and are using the same process the Standard Oil 
Co. is using in hydrogenating oil. One of the Standard com- 
panies has the patents for the United States. We have un- 
limited motor-fuel supplies in our coal and lignite deposits. 

I say to you that for 100 years the American demand for 
motor fuel can be supplied from American soil at reasonable 
prices. Seventy-five years before that period has expired there 
will be no demand for what is now known as motor fuel. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Senator refers to hydro- 


genating coal and hydrogenating oil. Will he give us a little 
idea about what that process is? Does it mean forcing the 
hydrogen into the material? 

Mr. PINE. Gasoline, kerosene, crude oil, fuel oil, asphalt, 
lignite, coal, are all hydrocarbons. Coal is composed of the 
same elements which compose gasoline. The percentage of 
earbon in coal is greater than in gasoline. The percentage of 
hydrogen is greater in gasoline than in coal. All that is neces- 
sary is to cause the coal to take up more hydrogen, and you 
have gasoline. 

Out in the streets of Washington, when you are on an asphalt 
pavement, the material in the gasoline that is in the tank of 
your car is the same as the material in the asphalt pavement, 
and by this hydrogenation process it would be possible to take 
the asphalt pavement up and make gasoline out of it. That is 
what I mean to say. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PINE. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. I should like to call the attention of the Senator 
from Oklahoma to the fact that there are by-products to be re- 
covered from the oil shale which are of great value, and which 
will reduce the estimated cost of producing gasoline from these 
shales to quite an extent in the future. 

Mr. PINE. I thank the Senator. 

We will make as much progress in the next 25 years as we 
have in the last 25. In 1955 there will be as much difference 
between motor fuel and our gasoline as there is now between 
gasoline and hay. Hay, corn, and oats were the motor fuels 
of 25 years ago. 

We have been taught that God created man in his own image, 
gave him dominion over the world, and commanded him to 
subdue it. The natural resources are limited only by the. ca- 
pacity of man to comprehend and subdue. China is not lacking 
in natural resources but is lacking in that peculiar intelligence 
and understanding necessary to develop and utilize. Our pres- 
ent supply depends on our present wisdom, and the future sup- 
ply depends entirely on the future intelligence of mankind. 

At one time the flint hills of America were the most valuable 
of all natural resources. From flint, arrows were made; arrows 
were used in warfare, and the tribe that retained possession of 
the flint hills was able to dominate the known world. In a few 
years oil will be about as important a factor in world domina- 
tion as flint is to-day. The strength of the Nation depends on 
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a proper deyelopment and a proper use of our natural resources. 
A miserly policy is un-American, contributes to monopoly, and 
is destructive. 

Before we accept the estimates of the present experts and de- 
stroy this great industry by buying our oil from foreign coun- 
tries, let us examine the estimates made by former experts and 
determine whether we are warranted in relying on their pre- 
dictions. 

In 1908 Dr. David T. Day, a man of wide information and in- 
ternational reputation, estimated a minimum of eight and one- 
half billion barrels and a maximum of fifteen to twenty-two and 
one-half billion barrels. From 1908 to 1929, inclusive, the United 
States has produced 10,441,447,000 barrels—all of Day’s mini- 
mum, plus 23 per cent—and the production for 1929 was six 
times the production in 1908. 

I wonder if Senators fully understand that when Doctor Day, 
the best informed man of his time, made this prediction he 
estimated there was a minimum of 8,500,000,000 barrels of oil 
and that we have produced 10,000,000,000 barrels of oil up to 
date and that last year we were producing six times the amount 
of oil that we were producing at the time he made his prediction. 

In 1914 Dr. Ralph Arnold, of California, one of the best in- 
formed petroleum engineers in the Nation, estimated future pro- 
duction at 6,700,000,000 barrels. From 1914 to 1929, inclusive, 
the United States produced 9,178,396,000 barrels, all of Doctor 
Arnold’s estimate, plus over 61 per cent. 

In 1915 the United States Geological Survey estimated future 
production at 7,600,000,000 barrels. From 1915 to 1929, inclu- 
sive, the United States has produced 8,912,633,000 barrels—all 
of that estimate plus 17 per cent. : 

In 1918 Doctor White estimated future production at 6,700,- 
000,000 barrels. From 1918 to 1929, inclusive, the United States 
produced 7,995,446,000 barrels—all of Doctor White’s estimate, 
plus nearly 20 per cent. 

In 1921 certain geologists of the American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists estimated future production at 9,150,000,- 

barrels. From 1921 to 1929, inciusive, the United States pro- 


‘uced 6,818,222,000 barrels—nearly 75 per cent in 9 years. 

In 1925 the Committee of Eleven estimated future production 
from proven acreage on present methods of 5,300,000,000 barrels. 
From 1925 to 1929, inclusive, the United States has produced 
from these properties and new pools 4,342,161,000—almost 82 


per cent. 

In the face of all these repeated failures, the so-called experts 
continue to predict the early exhaustion of our oil supply, and 
it is an astounding fact that many of our people and many of 
the officials of the Government continue to accept these predic- 
tions and take them seriously and base their action on them 
long after they have been discredited by the actual developments. 
For 30 years the oil developments have far exceeded the expec- 
tations of the most sanguine; millions have been expended in 
the preparation and in the circulation of this false propaganda. 
Heretofore it has been used to add to the profits of the cireu- 
lators, but now it is being used more aggressively to monopolize 
the business. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. PINE. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I do not like to disturb the Senator in his mag- 
nificent address, but it is pertinent to say in connection with 
what he just stated that when the gas field was opened at 
Findlay, Ohio, it had been stated by a geologist of world-wide 
recognition, whose name would be well known here to every 
Senator, that it was simply impossible to have gas in the strata 
that was then known. When they discovered one of the largest 
wells that has ever been discovered he was called to see the per- 
formance, because the well was burning. He said, “ Yes, it is 
there, but scientifically it is impossible.” 

Mr. PINE. I thank the Senator. That story as it came to 
me in 1908 ran something like this, that when they started the 
well up in northwestern Ohio he told them they had just as 
well burn their money as to drill there, because it was impossi- 
ble to find oil or gas in that territory. That statement was made 
by the man who Is the father of petroleum geology in the United 
States, one of the best-informed men of his time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. PINE. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have heard it predicted by so-called ex- 
perts that oil would not be discovered east of the Alleghenies 
in the United States. I see from the Senator’s map on the wall 
that Florida and a good deal of territory east of the Alleghenies 
is included as possible oil fields. I do not know whether the 
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Senator has heard such a statement as that or not, that we 
could not expect to find oil in the United States east of the 
Alleghenies, 

Mr. PINE. When that statement was first made they had in 
mind the territory east of the Alleghenies in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. It is quite likely that there will be no oil devel- 
oped in New Jersey and New York, but when we get down into 
Florida and along the coast in Georgia and South Carolina we 
get into possible oil territory, 


MONOPOLY PROCLAIMED 


In an editorial in the Wall Street Journal of February 7 
we find the reaction of big business to the demands of the inde- 
pendent producers for a protective tariff on oil. It shows an 
utter disregard for the rights of the producers and the con- 
sumers and it shows supreme contempt for the Congress. It is 
typical of those who are drunk with financial and industrial 
power. It is frank, unsympathetic, brutal. It is entitled “ In- 
viting the Worst,” and is as follows: 


That a tariff on imports would help the oil industry in a country 
which exports more than it imports and producers more than it knows 
what to do with is a grotesque dream. There is little danger that 
President Hoover will be misled, but there is a chance of imposing 
upon a Congress whose clearest understanding of the tariff is that it 
has something to do with votes, 

It is conceivable that a tariff duty of $1 a barrel on crude petroleum 
would initially make some impression upon the present excessive supply 
and temporarily bolster a demoralized market. Likewise, it would 
provide the pretext for advancing the price of gasoline to the consumer 
where local conditions allowed. But the oil industry is in the very 
act of demonstrating that low prices for crude are the only hope of 
curbing reckless and wasteful production, voluntary restriction having 
failed to make headway alone. Nullify one of these measures with 
a tariff and a rising oil market, and the floodgates of domestic pro- 
duction will be reopened wider than before. So inevitable is such a 
train of events that the demand of a certain group of oil producers 
for a tariff is explainable only on the theory of unthinking desperation. 
Be it noted that it comes from “the little fellows.” One who is 
drowning, whether in water or in oil, will clutch at a straw, 

In reality the proposal to “protect” of] is a proposal to put this 
part of the natural resources of the United States at the disposal of 
the world, encouraging other countries to conserve their supplies against 
a time when our own flush production has passed. So far as it could 
have any effect, a tariff on oil would operate as an export bounty, to 
be paid by domestic consumers, to enable producers to dump their 
excess upon the world market, for they would have to meet world 
prices to hold their customers, and could only hope to recoup them- 
selyes by compelling domestic consumers, if and while they could, to 
foot the Dill. 

There is, of course, every prospect that this pretty scheme would 
defeat itself. To think for a moment of the almost insuperable difi- 
culties that haye attended the restriction movement the past two years 
and the precarions footing on which the restriction so far achieved 
still rests Is to realize that a tariff-made advance in crude prices would 
be like pressing liquor upon an inebriate already delirious. 

Much as some of us may dislike it, the only hope for oil stability 
is further centralization of ownership, Oil lands must pass more and 
more into the hand of corporations able and willing to defer recovery. 
The ery of the small owner, when he is not alarmed by real danger of 
drainage, is that he must realize within his lifetime. 


I wonder if the people of the Nation think it is unreasonable 
for an Owner of a property to desire to realize on his property 
within his lifetime. 


He must do that by drilling, or take his chances in bargaining with 
one or two possible buyers for the sale of his holdings. 

His position is not enviable; but a tariff on oil, making demoralization 
relatively permanent, offers him worse than nothing. 


In the opening statement of this editorial let us substitute 
the word “steel” for the word “oil” and see how it sounds. 
Then it will read: 


That a tariff on imports would help the steel industry in a country 
which exports more than it imports, and produces more than it knows 
what to do with, is a grotesque dream. 


It is not so grotesque, and it is not so much of a dream, when 
we apply it to the steel industry. This country exports far 
more steel than it imports, and has the capacity to produce far 
more than it can sell, yet the industry is dependent on a pro- 
tective tariff. We have been told again and again by the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Keep] that even a reduction 
in the tariff rate would destroy the steel industry. A protective 
tariff on oil will be just as effective as is the tariff on steel. 
The controlling fundamentals are the same. 
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Another part of this editorial worthy of our consideration is 
as follows: 

Nullify one of these measures with a tariff and a rising oll market, 
and the floodgates of domestic production will be reopened wider than 
before, 


If we are to have a flood of oil, then I say let it be domestic 
oil. Then it will give employment to American labor and it will 
be produced by material and equipment from American factories. 
It will give the consumers the oil products at a low price, and 
the money paid therefor will all be retained in the American 
channels of trade where it will continue to stimulate business. 

Again let us quote: 


So inevitable is such a train of events that the demand of a certain 
group of oil producers for a tariff is explainable only on the theory of 
unthinkable desperation. Be it noted that it comes from “the little 
fellows.” One who is drowning, whether in water or in oil, will clutch 
at a straw. 


This demand does come from a certain group of oil pro- 
ducers—the independent oil producers of America. They are in 
desperation, and they are drowning. The producers and the 
Wall Street Journal agree that the independent producers face 
extermination. In their desperation they are asking this Con- 
gress to do for them exactly what we are doing for every other 
depressed industry. The Republican Party must redeem or 
repudiate its pledge, and do it now. ‘This is a new and epoch- 
making declaration, and in order that Senators may get the full 
import I shall read the last two paragraphs again: 


Much as some of us may dislike it, the only hope for oil stability is 
further centralization of ownership. 


As I understand this editorial, the only hope from the New 
York viewpoint is further centralization of ownership, and the 
argument of the distinguished Senator, quoted by me from the 
United States Daily, leads in the same directién—centralization 
of ownership— 


Oil lands must pass more and more into the hands of corporations 
able and willing to defer recovery. The cry of the small owner, when 
he is not alarmed by real danger of drainage, is that he must realize 
within his lifetime. He must do that by drilling, or take his chances 
in bargaining with one or two possible buyers for the sale of his 
holdings. 

His position is not enviable, but a tariff on oil, making demoraliza- 
tion relatively permanent, offers him worse than nothing. 


This, no doubt, is a correct statement of the position of those 
who dominate. By the manipulation of economic law the guar- 
anties of the American Constitution are nullified. That pro- 
claims to the world that a monopoly of the industry is inevitable, 
that in the economy of the oil industry there is no place for 
the independent producer. That is the law of the jungle, If 
we had no government it could not be worse. There could not 
be less restraint on those who have great economic power and 
are dominated by selfishness and greed. 

During the last two years, under our conservation program, 
4 per cent of the world’s oil-producing business was shifted from 
the United States to foreign countries. Of course there is 
depression and ruin in the domestic industry. We spend mil- 
lions of dollars annually in direct effort and in subsidies in 
developing our foreign trade, but here we have a case where we 
deliberately, by our own action, transfer 4 per cent of a great 
industry to foreign fields. 

We deliberately shut in our own wells, leaving practically 
the world to be supplied with oil—and that is including our own 
territory—from foreign fields. I wish that Senators could 
understand that proposition. The Senate would not vote for 
such a thing if they fully understood it. Our Government, our 
experts, our oil producers are deliberately shutting in their oil 
wells and transferring the oil-producing business from the 
United States to foreign countries. I am not talking about 
something that might happen or something that may happen. 
Within the last two years 4 per cent of the oil-producing 
business of the United States has been so transferred. 

Our producers restricted their drilling and curtailed their 
production, while the internationalists supplied our market with 
increasing quantities of cheap foreign oil. There are enormous 
profits in producing oil in Venezuela at 18 cents per barrel and 
selling it in Washington, D. C., at 18 cents per gallon. 

That is what we are fighting here. That is why the pro- 
ducers are here—250 of them, principally from the States of 
Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, Arkansas, and Louisiana. The Gov- 
ernment has been transferring this business to foreign fields, 
and the internationalists haye been moving in that direction 
because of the enormous profits in the business. 
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CONSUMERS 

The consumers of petroleum products are vitally interested 
in this matter. It is now apparent that a complete monopoly 
is contemplated. Monopoly is woefully inefficient, and can 
thrive only when it is able to force the consumer to buy less 
goods for more money. Monopoly controls the price by control- 
ling the output, and an advance in the price is certain when the 
independent producers are exterminated. 

They have been rather persistent in trying to interview Sena- 
tors since February 3. Some Senators have resented their per- 
sistent efforts along that line, but the internationalists propose 
to exterminate those independent producers. 

We need not be in doubt that when the monopoly controls 
the price is advanced, because there is a practical monopoly 
in Pennsylvania, and the price of crude oil there is more than 
twice the price paid for the same oil produced at Oklahoma 
City. The industry is now and always has been dependent on 
the independent preducer for the new oil supply. 

All the great oil pools in Oklahoma were discovered by the inde- 
pendent producers. I do not know of a major oil pool in that 
State that was opened up by a major company. Glenn Pool was 
discovered by Galbraith and Chesley, struggling independents; 
Cushing by Slick, Jones, and Shaffer; Tonkawa by Marland: 
Healdton by Franklin, Johnson, Apple, and others; Wewoka 
by Smith; Cromwell by Joe I. Cromwell; Seminole by Garland 
and Independent Oil Co.; and Oklahoma City by Franklin and 
Cromwell. The Industry in Oklahoma, at least, is wholly de- 
pendent on the independent wildcatter for the discovery of 
new oil pools. Eliminate him from the picture, and in less than 
two years gasoline will be selling for at least 50 cents per gallon. 

In order that the Senate may understand the situation, I will 
give the development figures for 1928. During that year 22,331 
welis were completed at a cost of approximately $750,000,000, 
These wells had an initial production of over 8,000,000 barrels 
per day. The decline, howeyer, was so rapid that at the end 
of the year the total production from all wells was only 100,000 
barrels per day greater than at the beginning. 

Think of that, Mr. President—22,331 wells were drilled dur- 
ing the year at a cost of $750,000,000; those wells had an initial 
production of 5,000,000 barrels a day; but at the end of the 
year the total production was only 100,000 barrels more than 
at the beginning of the year. 

It is a business in which continuous drilling is necessary, and 
not only continuous drilling but continuous wildcatting, and 
it is the independent producer who does the wildcatting. 

There is at this time little or no relation between the price 
of erude oil and the price of gasoline. I desire to have printed 
in the Recorp, at the end of my remarks, a statement handed 
me by Mr. Wirt Franklin, president of the Independent Petro- 
leum Association of America, which covers 52 representative 
cities and shows that in February, 1926, when mid-continent 
oil was selling for $2.04 per barrel gasoline was selling at a 
slightly lower price than it was in February, 1929, when the 
same oil was selling for $1.20 a barrel. When the price of oil 
went down 40 per cent gasoline went up. September 27, 1929, I 
placed in the Recorp a letter from Halbert ©. Watkins, com- 
mercial attaché at Caracas, Venezuela, and this letter states 
that oil is produced in that country and transported to our 
Atlantic coast ports at a cost of 75 cents per barrel. The Frank- 
lin statement shows that the consumers in Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, New York, Philadelphia, and Boston pay more for the 
gasoline made out of this cheap foreign oil than the consumers 
in Chicago, St. Louis, Tulsa, Dallas, and Kansas City pay for 
their gasoline, which is made from the higher-priced American 
crude. The price of the crude has nothing to do with the price 
of gasoline. 

My colleague [Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma] referred to the cost 
of gasoline delivered in New York City. In an article in the 
February 12 issue of the New York Herald Tribune it was stated 
that gasoline can be produced at the Royal Dutch Shell re- 
finery on the island of Curacao from Venezuelan oil at a cost 
of less than 3 cents per gallon. Millions of gallons of that 
gasoline are coming into this country, but the consumers are 
receiving no benefit. For that gasoline they pay the same price 
as they do for that made from Pennsylvania crude oil, which 
now costs more than 7 cents per gallon at the well. The price 
paid by the consumers for that imported gasoline would be no 
higher if we had an adequate tariff. The importers would 
make less profit. In nine foreign cities, where the business is 
probably monopolized, the average gasoline retail price is 35.6 
cents, while the retail price here in Washington, exclusive of 
tax, is 18 cents. The 3-cent South American gasoline can be 
transported to Europe and to the United States at approxi- 
mately the same cost, and the lower price in Washington is 
due te the fact that monopoly here is not complete. As soon 
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as it is completed we can expect to get our supply from the 
sourees where it can be produced at the lowest cost and pay the 
European monopoly prices. 

The consumers and the independent producers are in the same 
boat. They are together—sink or swim. The independent pro- 
ducer is the only protection the consumer has against monopoly 
prices. To vote against the pending amendment is to vote for 
a monopoly. 

LABOR 

Mr. President, the average labor cost per barrel of oil in 
Venezuela is not more than one-fifth of the labor cost in the 
United States. This is a fact that can not be contradicted. The 
official representative of our Department of Commerce at 
Caraeas states that the total cost at the well averages 18 cents 
per barrel. In America the labor cost alone is many times the 
total cost in Venezuela, and our cost can not be reduced except 
by pauperizing, reducing the purchasing power of American 
labor, 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. PINE. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. I dislike to interrupt the Senator, and pos- 
sibly he has already answered the question which I am about to 
ask him; but will the Senator tell the Senate what wages are 
paid in connection with the preduction of oil in the State of 
Oklahoma? What wages, for instance, are paid to drillers? 

Mr. PINE. Drillers receive from $12 to $20 a day, depending 
on the depth of the well and the experience of the men. 

Mr. NORBECK. And the wages received by similar labor 
in Venezuela are much smaller than the figures named by the 
Senator? 

Mr. PINE, The drillers there receive high wages; but prac- 
tically all the other labor employed is the cheap labor found in 
that country. 

Mr. NORBECK, 

Mr. PINE. 
interruption. 

The conditions under which oil is produced in Venezuela are 
yery much like the conditions under which pig iron and steel are 
produced in India, Remoye the tariff on steel and the domestic 
steel industry will be destroyed. If we shall fail to place an 


I thank the Senator. 
I thank the Senator from South Dakota for his 


adequate protective tariff on oil the domestic independent oil 


industry will be destroyed. This Government has the same ob- 
ligation to protect the laborers in both industries. We must 
eliminate sectionalism from the pending bill. 

TAXES 

Mr. President, the oil industry pays higher taxes than any 
other industry. In Oklahoma a gross production tax of 3 per 
cent of all oil and gas produced is paid to the State. An ad 
yalorem tax is paid. State corporation and State income taxes 
are collected and, in addition, a gasoline tax of 8 cents per 
gallon is collected for the construction and maintenance of high- 
ways. Oil is frequently found in inaccessible places, and the 
producer must build his own highways and bridges. Then at 
the end of the year, if he has any net income, he pays a Federal 
income tax. In addition to all the taxes paid for the support 
of the county, State, and Federal Governments, in order .to make 
other industries prosperous he pays a protective tariff on prac- 
tically everything he buys. It has been estimated that the pro- 
tective tariff on steel alone adds 14 cents per barrel to the cost 
of his oil. The taxes alone paid by the Oklahoma producer 
exceed the entire cost of oil produced in Venezuela. I should 
like to know how the independent producer is going to meet 
Venezuelan costs. The transportation charges from Oklahoma 
to the centers of population in the United States are greater 
than the transportation costs from Venezuela to those population 
centers, 

The question to be determined here and now is, Shall the 
internationalists be permitted to produce their products at low 
costs in the nations having a lower price level and a lower 
standard of living and sell them in America where we have a 
bigher price level and a higher standard of living? By traffick- 
ing in that twilight zone between nations having different price 
levels and different standards of living they are making billions 
of dollars in profits. It costs 18 cents per barrel to produce oil 
in Venezuela and $1.70 in Oklahoma and Texas. The difference, 
81.52 per barrel, measures the contribution made “by the Ameri- 
can oil producer to make this the greatest Nation and the great- 
est market in the world, Shall this Government continue giving 
to the foreign producer this market which has been built up 
and is being maintained at the expense of the domestic pro- 
ducer? To do this is to destroy the independent oil-producing 
industry, create a monopoly, and deliver the American consumer 
into the hands of the internationalists. 

Mr. TYDINGS obtained the floor. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Dale 
Ashurst Fess 
Baird Fletcher 
Barkley Frazier 
Black George 
Blaine Glass 

Glenn 


Kean 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 


Goff 
Goldsborough 
Grundy 

Hale 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hayden 
Heflin 


Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens Johnson Robsion, Ky. 
Cutting Jones Schall Wheeler 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-two Senators have 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, it is now 27 minutes after 5 
o'clock, and I promised to yield the floor by 6 o'clock. 

I should like to say a few words against the imposition of the 
tariff proposed to be levied on oil. To start with, I think it is 
absolutely foolish to advance the argument that a tariff will not 
inerease the cost of oil and gasoline. If it were not for the fact 
that it would increase the cost of oil and gasoline, there would 
not be anyone here asking for it. Everyone knows that the pur- 
pose of the protective tariff, whether it is 1 cent or $100, is to 
increase to the consumer the cost of the article on which the 
tariff is imposed. 

Mr. PINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, TYDINGS. I should prefer not to yield. I will yield 
later, at the end of my remarks, if the Senator will make 
notes; but I desire to try to conclude in balf an hour. How- 
ever, if the Senator wishes, I will yield at this time. 

Mr. PINE. I should like to ask the Senator if the Farm 
Board has not been created to do that very thing? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Farm Board! Nine hundred and two 
million barrels of oil consumed in the United States in 1928! 
A dollar a barrel. will put a tax of $902,000,000 on the people 
of this country, if it is effective. Where, then, will be the work 
that the Farm Board is supposed to do? Answer that question. 

The total appropriation to help the farmer was $500,000,000, 
If this tax is effective on 902,000,000 barrels of oil, it will mean 
that the increased cost to the public will be $902,000,000 a year, 
You can not get away from that to save your souls; and if the 
tax is not effective, why, in Heayven’s name, should we put it 
upon oil? 

Talk about relief for the farmer. I am sick of it, absolutely 
stuffed to my capacity with “relief for the farmer” by coming 
in in one item and putting an annual tax on the people of 
America of $1,000,000,000 for the gasoline and the oil that they 
will consume. 

Who can deny that if the tariff tax is effective, if a dollar 
a barrel on oil is effective, and if it is distributed over the 
entire American production, it will increase the cost a dollar 
a barrel? That was the burden of the song uttered here by the 
proponents of the tariff for oil. It means a tax on the Ameri- 
ean people of $902,000,000 a year; and you can not get away 
from it. 

You can have a tariff to break up a trust, and sometimes 
people argue for free trade to break up a trust. You can take 
the tariff act and argue any way you wish with it; but if oil 
is now selling for 95 cents a barrel, as claimed by the pro- 
ponents of this tax, and you put a dollar a barrel tax on it, 
making it cost $1.95 a barrel, who pays the bill? Why, the 
American consumer pays it in the end; and he will pay 
$1,000,000,000 a year in increased oil taxes. 

What will that mean to the State of Kansas, where the farm- 
ers raise wheat? I will tell you what it will mean: It will 
mean an inerease in the cost of gasoline to the men who work 
on the farms in that State of $18,000,000 a year. What will 
it mean to Iowa? It will mean an inerease in cost to the people 
of Iowa for their gasoline and oil of $20,000,000 a year. 

Farm relief! If putting a tax of $20,000,000 on each of those 
two agricultural States is the way to help the farmer, then we 
will soon help him all the way to the point where all he will 
need will be an undertaker and a hearse. 

On December 31, 1928, the Department of Commerce stated 
that there were 697,000 trucks and 4,729,000 automobiles on 
American farms—a total of 5,426,000 motor yelhicles. Let us 
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assume that the farm tractor works only 100 days in the year, 
and let us assume that the average truck or automobile on the 
farm works 300 days a year, and consumes 4 gallons of gasoline, 
This tax on crude oil, translated into gasoline, means an in- 
crease in the cost of gasoline of 4 cents a gallon, and you ean 
not get away from it. If those figures are correct, and the tariff 
is written into the law, and the tariff is effective, what does it 
mean? It means that $320,000,000 which is not now being 
expended will be expended in the operation of the machinery on 
the farms of the United States alone. 

I have not gone into the cities. These figures apply only to 
the operation of the farmer's automobile and his tractor and 
his truck. If anybody, who has been yelling for farm relief 
and who is for this tariff, goes back home and tells the farmers 
that he has tried to help them get a better place in the sun, 
they ought to hang him to the highest apple tree, because he will 
be the biggest hypocrite that ever walked on two legs, 

What do the figures mean for any State you can mention? 
Take Wisconsin, for example; take the State of Kentucky. It 
means an increased cost to the people of Kentucky of $14,000,000 
a year. It means an increased cost to the people of Tennessee 
of about $13,000,000 a year. It means an increased cost to the 
people of Alabama of about $8,000,000 a year. It means an 
inereased cost to the people of Delaware of about $3,000,000 a 
year. It means an increased cost to the people of Maryland of 
about $13,000,000 a year. It means an increased cost to the 
people of New York of about $30,000,000 a year—more than 
that. And so we might go on through every State in the Union. 
Is there one tax in this whole tariff bill which will be as expen- 
sive to the entire Nation, and reach as directly into the pockets 
of every citizen, as the tariff on oil will do? Name it if you can. 
Name one that is as near a direct personal tax in connection 
with any other article comprised in the bill. 

If this tax is effective—and I believe it will be largely effec- 
tive—what does if mean? It means a per capita tax to every 
man, woman, and child in this country of $8, or about $30 to 
$40 a family all over the entire United States. 

What else does it mean? It means that people working in 
the asphalt plants, taking this crude petroleum and making it 
into paving material and thereby getting employment, must 
pass on the inereased cost either in lower wages or in a higher 
price for the road-building material that goes into the high- 
Ways of this country. Why, Senators, you know that gasoline 
is already taxed almost to death. There is hardly a State in 
the Union that has not a tax of 2 or 3 or 4 and in some cases 5 
cents a gallon for read-building purposes; and now are you 
coming along and putting on this one commodity a tax of 4 cents 
more a gallon? For what purpose? Not that its benefits may 
be scattered in the form of better highways and more highways 
and better avenues of transportation—oh, no! Simply because 
in one section of the country where the price is now low, and 
where it has been high in the past, the temporary situation is 
favorable to asking for a high tariff on imported petroleum. 


CRUDE OIL 


Let me give some of the figures in the use of crude oil in the 
factories of this Nation. Seventy-one million four hundred and 
forty-two thousand barrels of fuel oil were burned in the fac- 
tories and plants on the Atlantic seaboard alone last year, 
71,000,000 gallons used to generate the power to turn the wheels 
in the factories to fabricate the many things which go into use 
in American life. Increase the cost of generating the power by 
which those factories operate and theoretically you translate 
that cost into all the things which are made, which must be 
passed on to the American people. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Do those figures represent crude oil or re- 
fined oil? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is what is labeled “ oil fuel” in the De- 
partment of Commerce statistics, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Fuel oil, then? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Fuel oil, whatever that may be. It is some 
form of petroleum. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It may be either crude or it may be the 
residue after the refinement of gasoline out of the crude oil, 
I do not know what they may have meant in that case. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I have no quarrel with the 
Senators from Kansas, in whose State there are oil fields, but 
I know there are also great agricultural interests in that State. 
I know that the prosperity of Kansas depends largely upon the 
price of its wheat and the extent of its crop, and when they 
protect the oil producers of the State of Kansas, let them say 
to the farmers of that State, “ Yes, we protected the oil inter- 
ests, but we passed on to you an increased cost in gasoline of 
six or seven million dollars a year.” 
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Let all the representatives of the farming sections, when 
they vote to increase this tariff on gasoline, tell those fer whom 
they bleed and toil and shout, the farmers, the down-pressed 
farmers, that they, more than any other group in this country 
are going to bear the burden of this tariff on petroleum. 

If any man in this body wishes to vote for this tariff, let him 
remember that some of the friends of the farmers who do not 
live in farming sections haye voted to put on the free list 
cement, brick, lumber, gypsum, all of which are produced in 
our States, that they took you at your word, and believed in 
your sincerity when you asked us to come along and extend to 
you a mite of help, and now we wake up at the end of the ses- 
sion and find that you were not sincere, that you did not mean 
anything at all, that if you can get what the Hast has gotten; 
you will take it; it is only a transfer of the right to grab into 
the publie pockets. 

It is said that the oil supply will last with us forever. Per- 
haps it will, perhaps it will not. There is not a man beneath 
God's sun who can tell whether it will or whether it will not. 
It is pure speculation and pure conjecture. 

I know that the total world production of oil in 1928 was 
1,322,000,000 barrels, and I know that 902,000,000 of the 1,300,- 
000,000 were produced in this country. I know that it is esti- 
mated that we have only 18 per cent of all the oil resources 
of the world. With but one-fifth of the world’s resources ayail- 
able within our limits, the United States is furnishing over 
two-thirds of the total world’s production, and we are consum- 
ing almost three-fourths of all the oil produced from every oil 
field on the globe. 

If conservation means to use more of our oil through keeping 
out the foreign oil, then I think we would better start all over 
again to learn how to add 2 and 2 and make it come out 4, 

If the way to conserve your money is to spend it when you 
can get the other fellow to spend his money for you, then we 
had better turn around our philosophy in this matter and all 
other matters of conservation in this country. 

That theory is packed with sophistry from the highest limb 
on the tree to the lowest root in the ground. If we are going 
to have a tariff on oil, then let us cut the whole string, and 
we fellows along the eastern seaboard who have tried to go 
halfway with you fellows from the West, to give you some 
measure of help, and you men down in Texas, who have asked 
for an increase on cattle and what not, might as well have our 
articles protected. I have stood up against real pressure on 
some of these things, and it has not been pleasant, but I have 
tried to help you all, and I do not want to come here at the 
last minute and find that I have only sacrificed the interests 
of my State because you were not willing to meet me halfway 
and consider some sacrifice on your part. Even in Oklahoma, 
a big farming State, think how much of this additional burden 
is going to be put on the farmers of the State through increased 
cost in the price of their gasoline and fuel oil, even though you 
help the producers in that State, which is not going to make 
wheat cost a cent more, but it is going to make it cost more to 
produce wheat. 

I have reached the conclusion that you can make a tariff 
argument, and make a sound one, on either side, that free trade 
will destroy a trust or free trade will benefit a trust, or that 
a protective tariff will destroy a trust or a protective tariff will 
benefit a trust. You hear some arguments made here one day 
by one set of men to put over one thing, and the next day the 
same arguments are used to prove that the converse is so, 

Mr. TRAMMELL (in his seat). By the same man. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Yes; by the same man quite often. Let us 
tell the American farmer that there is no farm relief for him, 
that we do not care for him. Let us be honest about it, and 
cut out this hypocrisy and this subterfuge, and say, “ We have 
no more respect for you than we have for anyone else. If you 
do not like farming, get off the farm and go into the city.” 

Let us not call extra sessions of the Congress for the poor, 
bleeding farmer, whom we have to lift out of the rut and give 
him his piace in the sun. Oh, how our hearts bleed for him! 
But you come in at the eleventh hour, and when a tariff bill is 
about to pass you put the biggest tax on him that is to be found 
in the bill from top to bottom. Two days after wheat was 
selling at 98 cents and a dollar a bushel we come and increase 
the cost of the farmer’s gasoline 4 cents a gallon. Yet we are 
the friends of the farmers! 

Tt is enough to give a man pneumonia to hear these vapid 
arguments, not supported by any sincere conviction or sustenance 
in the way of votes. 

I myself have transgressed on the side of protection here and 
there, and perhaps I should plead guilty with the rest of you; 
but heaven knows that if I have been a party at all to that side 
of the matter it has been on the side of petty larceny and not 

' grand larceny, which is contained in the oil tariff, 
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The farmer will know his friends in this Chamber when the 
Sun goes down to-morrow night. I do not care whether you 
come from an oil State or a State without a drop of oil coming 
from its ground, there is no tax in this entire bill from top to 
bottom that will be as oppressive on the farmers of this country, 
those who really till the soil and bring the crops into being, as 
an increase of 4 cents a gallon on the fuel, on the power, with 
which the farmer produces the crop. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. Before the Senator concludes his very interest- 
ing address I would like to have him give us his information, 
or, if not information, then his philosophy, as to why imported 
oil now sells for more in the United States than domestic oil. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I know this much—and the Senator knows 
it, too—that the more the imported oil sells for the more the 
American oil will sell for and the more the farmer will pay for 
it. That is answer enough for that question. 

Does the Senator mean to maintain that if oil came in for 10 
cents a barrel, total cost, laid down in any city on the seaboard, 
oil would be selling for a dollar a barrel in the interior? Of 
course he does not, 

Mr. ALLEN. I wanted to find out what the Senator knew 
about it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would like to find out where the Senator 
stands, and I would like to have an answer to this question: 
If oil came in at 10 cents a barrel, would it be selling in the 
interior at a dollar a barrel? Will the Senator answer that 
question? That will prove whether the tariff is effective or not. 

Mr. ALLEN. It would depend altogether on the power to fix 
the price of oil. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It depends altogether on how frank and 
candid and ingenious the Senator wants to be with me in the 
answer to the question. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will answer it. 
answered my question yet. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the price is going to be fixed anyway, 
the Senator’s own argument defeats his own statement. What 
good will a tariff be if the price is going to be fixed anyway by 
these large oil companies? 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me answer that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will let the Senator answer, 

Mr. ALLEN. It will mean that the price they fix will have 
to be upon American oil, not upon oil they have brought in here 
which costs them only 18 cents a barrel. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That certainly is new. In other words, if 
we put a tariff of a dollar a barrel on this oil, the large com- 
panies which now own practically all the production in the 
United States will have to go to the small percentage of pro- 
ducers before they can fix the price of oil. 

Mr. ALLEN. It merely means that they can not fix the price 
of oil unless they take into consideration the cost of the world 
supply, and in that way we save the independent producer. 
They will not be able to ruin him. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator knows just as well as I do that 
the large companies would not have to buy a barrel of oil—not 
a drop of oil—from the independent producer, and they could 
still have all the markets of the world, because there would be 
no sale for the crude oil, as the independent producer has not 
a refinery, where he can turn it into gasoline, or the equipment 
to ship it out through the country in the tank cars, or the means 
of carrying it through the pipe lines. The producer would 
simply get in his hole, and there he would stay, and he would 
not get a cent for his oil. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is the Senator from Maryland saying that the 
independent producers have no refineries? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am saying that there are hardly any inde- 
pendent producers who have any of the equipment to translate 
crude oil into gasoline on the corner of Broadway and Forty- 
second Street. 

I know this much, and no one is going to deny it, that if 
what the Senator says is true, if this is going to stabilize the 
minimum price of oil, it is going to stabilize the maximum price 
of oil which the consumer out in Kansas is going to pay for his 
gasoline. If the Senator wants to make that kind of an argu- 
ment, and say that the cheapest oil in this country shall be 
$1.85 a barrel, then he must also tell his constituents that they 
are going to pay more for the gasoline when it comes in at 
$1.85 a barrel than they paid for it when it came in at a dollar 
a barrel. 

Mr, ALLEN. Does the Senator from Maryland know what 
the cheapest price of oil in the country is to-day? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; I do not. 

Mr. ALLEN. I observe that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I know, and I do not think the Senator will 
seriously question the statement I made just before his ques- 
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tion was directed to me, that- while he may take care of his 
oil interests—and I do not blame him for that—I know as a 
matter of absolute honesty he ought to admit that he has to 
pass a part of the increased cost on to the farmers of his State, 
making their net revenue from the production of crops much 
less than it would be if gasoline were cheap. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mary- 
land give us his idea as to why from the very beginning of the 
receipt of this tremendous amount of foreign oil there has been 
no relationship between the price of oil and the cost of gasoline? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator said, “A tremendous amount of 
foreign oil.” Let us look at the figures, In 1928 crude imports 
were 79,000,000 barrels, and the United States production was 
902,000,000 barrels. About 7 per cent of the total consumption 
was imported. I showed here in one of my arguments for an 
increased tariff that the amount of imports of hats was equal 
to 50 per cent of the amount of domestic production, but did 
I get any tariff on account of that- fact? Notwithstanding the 
imports were about 50 per cent of domestic consumption, I 
thought I had somewhat of a case when I could show that if the 
American hat manufacturer was driven out of business the 
foreign monopoly would only take advantage of the situation 
and thereby eventually make a hat cost more than it would 
cost if we had some fair amount of domestic and foreign com- 
petition. But the Senator cast his vote against that tariff, and 
may I ask him now why he voted against that tariff when the 
imports were practically 50 per cent of the total home consump- 
tion, and why he now comes in and wants a tariff where the 
imports are only 7 per cent of the total domestic production? 

Mr. ALLEN. In the one case I am trying to save an Ameri- 
ean industry, and in the other case the American industry was 
safe. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What were the figures of importation that 
the Senator gave? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Im 1928, according to the Department of 
Commerce, we imported 79,000,000 barrels and that year the 
United States production was 902,000,000 barrels. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How do those figures of importation com- 
pare with previous years? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, referring again to the incident 
of the hats, was that the instance in which the Senator from 
Maryland changed his opinion over night? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; and I am hoping the Senator from 
Kansas will change his opinion over night. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am afraid I can not do that. 
Sun has no circulation in my State. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TYDINGS. I did not think it had, from many things I 
have observed in my short career here. (Laughter. ] 

May I say to the Senator from Kentucky in reply to his ques- 
tion that the imports of foreign oil are decreasing and the pro- 
duction of domestic oil is increasing? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
further—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What I had in mind was to ascertain 
whether the imports of foreign oil had kept pace with the in- 
crease in the production of domestic oil during the last 10 
years. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would say to the Senator that the domestic 
production is increasing by leaps and bounds over foreign im- 
portations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Two years ago there was quite an agitation 
with reference to the importation of oil from Mexico. From the 
daily press I gathered the impression that some three or four 
years ago the production of oil in Mexico had very materially 
decreased. 

Mr. TYDINGS., I have the exact figures here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then the field of foreign operation was 
transferred from Mexico to Venezuela and other South Ameri- 
can countries. It would be illuminating to me if I could ascer- 
tain in what respect the importation of oil has either gone along 
with the increase in domestic production or has fallen away 
from that increase. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In 1922 the imports of oil from Mexico was 
129,000,000 barrels. They declined in 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 
1927, and 1928. In 1929, instead of 129,000,000 barrels, there 
were 12,663,000 barrels imported. The imports from Venezuela 
since 1922 have increased. There has been a slight increase in 
the imports from Colombia and a slight increase from the oil 
field known as the Venezuelan-Colombian field. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What was the year in which 129,000,000 
barrels came from Mexico? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That was in 1922. 

Mr. BARKLEY. At that time was there any oil being im- 
ported from Venezuela or other sections? 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; 735,000 barrels of oil were imported 
from Venezuela that year. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What were the total importations from all 
countries that year? 

Mr. TYDINGS. About 130,000,000 barrels of oil. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Practically all of which came from Mexico. 

Mr. TYDINGS. To-day there are just about 130,000,000 bar- 
rels of oil coming from all sources—from Mexico, from Vene- 
zuela, and from Venezuela-Colombia—so that the amount of 
imports of crude oil to-day is just about the same as it was in 
1922; while the local production, as shown by the chart of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Pryw] displayed on the wall of the 
Senate Chamber at this time, has increased by leaps and bounds. 

Mr. President, I said I would surrender the floor at 5 minutes 
after 6 and it is now that time. I shall conclude with this 
statement: If Senators want to put a tariff on oil, I have no 
objection to it. If Senators do not want to put a tariff on oil, 
I have no objection to that. But, regardless of whether we do 
or do not, let us draw the line and cut out this bunk about 
farm relief. Let all of those who want to defeat the largest 
tax that this tariff bill contains for the farmer vote against 
this tariff on oil, and let those who vote for it know that they 
have voted for the greatest burden which the whole bill contains 
that can be applied directly to the increased cost for the farmer 
in producing his crops. Let us cut the bunk, and when the 
roll is called, let us be men or mice about the thing and be 
honest about it. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, proceeding upon the theory 
suggested by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typmves], I am 
rather impressed with the thought that we would be better off 
in this country in case his theory were carried out and we had 
free trade altogether. 

The crude oil which is imported is of low grade and yields 
a small amount of gasoline and a large amount of fuel oil. 
Crude oil is the oil as it comes out of the ground, and fuel oil 
is the residue after the gasoline and other refined products 
have been distilled off. Refined products would mean kerosene, 
furnace distillates, such as are used in residences, and in certain 
cases lubricating oils. 

It is the opinion of those who have given careful thought to 
the matter that a reduction of such imports, brought about 
through the medium of a tariff, would have little or no influence 


on the gasoline market, for the reason that it does not yield a 
large percentage of gasoline, but eventually would open up a 
large market to fuel oil produced from domestic crude oil. 

I am told that Venezuela crude oil, which represents the 
greater part of our imports, yields only 12 per cent of gasoline 


under ordinary refining methods. That would mean that less 
than 2 per cent of our supply of domestic gasoline comes from 
foreign crude oil, but it furnishes a large part of the low-grade 
industrial fuel oil used along the Atlantic seaboard. 

As to whether a tariff would affect the price of fuel oil to the 
consumer immediately is doubtful, due to the fact that there is 
to-day both an actual and potential overproduction of domestic 
erude oil. In fact, the amount of oil that is held back to-day 
and not being produced, although it is immediately available, is 
sufficient to supply the entire country’s requirements, and this 
surplus could and should be placed in a position by protective 
tariff to supplant the one hundred million and odd barrels of oil 
which is being imported into this country annually. 

Disregarding temporary fluctuations, which afford an op- 
portunity for one to prove almost anything that is desired, the 
general tendency for the past few years has been for erude-oil 
prices to decline and gasoline prices to remain approximately 
stationary. While this is true as to these two basic elements, 
the low-grade by-products from a barrel of crude oil have de- 
clined even more than the price of crude oil and absorbed this 
decline without benefiting the users of gasoline. 

For example, if the market value of fuel oil declines $1 per 
barrel, the refiner either has to buy his crude oil cheaper to 
offset the smaller return from his fuel oil or he has to charge 
more for his gasoline. 

It is my opinion that any advance in the market price of fuel 
oil will naturally result in a lower price for gasoline. 

There is a very strong likelihood that the advance in the fuel- 
oil market, whieh I believe eventually will come as a result of 
this tariff on fuel oil, will actually have the effect of reducing 
the price of gasoline. 

I make this statement that an advance in the fuel-oil market 
might have the effect of reducing the price of gasoline, because 
a decline in the fuel-oil market has held up the price of gasoline 
at a time when crude oil, the raw material of both products, has 
dropped more than 40 per cent. 

It is easy to understand why a tariff would be opposed by the 
major oil companies; they are the principal producers and im- 
porters of foreign crude oil and the principal buyers and refiners 
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of domestic crude oil the price of which is being depressed by 
their imports of foreign crude oil. 

Some one may ask whether the large oil companies do not 
also suffer as a result of the present low prices for crude oil. 
The answer to that is that the larger oil companies are in most 
cases even larger refiners of crude oil than producers, and it 
makes no difference what they charge themselves for their crude 
oil as they take their profit out of the final price of gasoline, 
lubricating, and fuel oils, sold to the public. 

The coal and oil industries have been even more “ deflated” 
and depressed than agriculture. Probably the coal industry can 
be helped only directly, and it may take years to get it up on a 
profitable basis, but everyone agrees, I believe, that it would be 
benefited greatly if the price of fuel oil were returned to its 
proper economic level. 

At this point I wish to read so it will appear in the Recorp 
a letter from Mr. John Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, as follows: 


Unrrep Mine WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Indianapolis, Ind., June 8, 1929. 
Hon. Henry D. HATFIELD, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Senator: As president of the United Mine Workers of 
America and speaking for that organization, I earnestly urge upon the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United States Congress the 
vital necessity of a tariff on the import of foreign-produced petroleum oll 
imported into the United States. And I request that in the prepara- 
tion of a tarif law, a task with which Congress is now engaged, you 
provide for such tariff on oil. This action will be in the best interests 
of the general public of the United States, because it will aid very 
greatly in affording employment for many thousands of now idle men in 
the coal-producing industry, thus enabling these men to earn a living for 
themselves and thelr families. 

The free importation of cheap oil from foreign countries into the 
United States has had a depressing effect upon American-produced coal, 
and we see no good reason why this great, vital, fundamental American 
industry should be thus penalized in favor of foreign industry and 
foreign labor. There is no question but that consumption of many mil- 
lions of tons of coal have been displaced by the use of oil produced in 
the United States. This of itself has done vast injury to the coal 
industry. ‘To permit the continued free entry of many more millions 
of barrels of foreign oil simply means still further shrinkage in the 
consumption of American coal and the wrecking of this great American 
industry. Just how this thing works will be made clear when I point 
out that the 431,067,000 barrels of fuel oil used in the United States 
in 1927 displaced 110,000,000 tons of coal, or approximately 20 per 
cent of the normal output of American coal mines. Even this displace- 
ment was so disastrous as to close a vast number of mines and to throw 
many thousands of mine workers out of employment. And, now, if this 
Government permits the continued free entry of foreign-produced oil, it 
will mean the closing down of more mines and the unemployment of 
more thousands of men. 

When hundreds of thousands—aye, millions—of men are out of work, 
as is the case at present, there must necessarily follow a slump in busi- 
ness and commerce of the country. ‘These men, with no opportunity to 
earn a living, have no money to spend. They can not buy the products 
of mills, factories, and shops. They can not trade with local merchants 
and business men. Consequently, the entire business and industrial 
structure of our country suffers from business depression. Especially is 
this true in those countless communities—once prosperous, but now 
practically bankrupt—where coal mines either are wholly idle or operat- 
ing but a few hours a week and where the earnings of coal-mine workers 
have shrunk almost entirely, if not altogether, to the vanishing point. 
Coal is produced in 30 States, and these conditions exist in each and 
every one of these 30 States. We contend that Congress should not 
take any step that would further aggravate this intolerable condition, 
and this is what would happen if foreign oil were given continued entry 
free of tariff duty into the United States. 

We contend, further, that it is the duty of Congress to protect the 
interests of American labor rather than that of foreign labor. Ameri- 
eans are not employed to any appreciable extent in the production of 
oil in foreign countries. Wages paid for labor performed in the produc- 
tion of oil in those foreign countries goes to inhabitants of those coun- 
tries. They receive American money for producing oil that would be 
shipped duty free into the United States and throw thousands more 
American workingmen out of employment. There would be no justice in 
such a plan from the standpoint of the best interests of the American 
public. On the other hand, an adequate tariff on foreign oil, whether it 
comes from Mexico, South America, or anywhere else, would strengthen 
the demand for American oil and American coal for fuel purposes in this 
country, and it would mean employment, earning power, food, clothing, 
shelter, education, and progress for countless thousands of good, loyal 
American citizens. It would mean a revival of the coal industry, now 
so near to the industrial graveyard. It would mean improvement in 
industry, trade, commerce, and transportation. It would mean more 
business for the merchants and business men of the 30 coal-producing 
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States. I may state it clearly as our position that these considerations 
far outweigh any benefit that could possibly accrue to the people of the 
United States by permitting foreign oil to enter this country duty free. 
Our understanding of the matter is that tariff duties are levied for 
two purposes, viz, to raise revenue for the Government and to protect 
American industry and American labor from the destructive competi- 
tion of pauper wages paid to labor in many foreign countries. I do not 
hesitate to say that Congress can find no other American industry that 

needs this kind of protection to-day more than does the fuel industry. 
Therefore, in the name of the United Mine Workers of America and 
in behalf of American labor, I again earnestly urge that Congress levy an 
adequate tariff duty on the import of foreign oil into the United States. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun L. Lewis, President. 


Mr. President, along the line of the letter of Mr. Lewis let me 
say that the bituminous coal industry represents an investment 
of $3,000,000,000 and employs 635,000 wage earners, representing 
a population of dependents of 2,414,000. Over 525,000,000 tons 
of bituminous coal are produced annually and 28 States are 
directly interested in the production of coal. 

The condition which now confronts this vast industry is com- 
parable—more so than in the case of any other industry—to the 
situation of agriculture, about which we have heard so much 
and for the relief of which every effort has been put forth by 
this body to increase tariff rates on farm commodities. 

I wish to remind the Senate that there are no unrelated indus- 
tries in this country, but they all stand or fall alike, measured 
by the ability of the individual personally or the industry indi- 
vidually to exchange commodities in the realm of trade and com- 
merce. It will therefore do the farmers little good to raise 
tariff rates in order to exclude imports which compete with their 
products if the Congress shall fail to afford proper protection 
that will enable them to keep the American market, so that the 
consuming power will be reflected to the individual consumer 
and thus enable him to purchase farm commodities. 

Take coal as an example. It is not unlike raw materials of 


other natures, such as iron, shale, limestone, and so forth, 
which are worth only a few cents in the ground, but when de- 
veloped they reflect their favorable balance in the industrial 
world, which in turn affects the people in every walk of life. 
Let us take, for illustration, a coal mine, an individual unit of 
the coal industry, producing 1,000,000 tons of coal annually, and 


trace its ramifications throughout the land, It will give employ- 
ment at least to 900 men. Multiply that number by four, which 
represents the average family, and we have 3,600 people. Such 
a coal mine will have a pay roll of approximately $950,000 annu- 
ally. This industrial unit will purchase possibly $180,000 worth 
of supplies throughout the Nation yearly. Its power bill will 
amount to $60,000; $450,000 worth of merchandise will be con- 
sumed by its 900 employees and their families. Taxes to the 
district, county, State, and Federal Government will amount to 
$12,000 or $15,000. Incidentals in the way of traveling expenses, 
telephone, telegraph messages, and stamps will amount to $5,000 
and royalty to $50,000. Compensation for the purpose of in- 
demnifying the employees in case of injury will result in an 
expenditure of $34,000, Its mine supplies, such as explosives 
and equipment, come from every section of the country, as do 
the meats, flour, shoes, textiles, and woolen goods purchased 
through the commissary by its employees throughout the year. 

The transportation charges, which keep railway labor em- 
ployed and the railways equipped, add materially to a con- 
tinued employment for the workingman and afford a return 
to the railway company. The distribution of the million tons 
of coal will bring a freight reyenue, based upon $2 per ton, 
amounting to $2,000,000. 

In other words, this mine, that produces and sells this ton- 
nage, puts into circulation in this country $3,500,000. If a 
million tons of coal put into circulation $3,500,000, it is easy 
to understand what 525,000,000 tons of bituminous coal do 
yearly in the way of contributing to the well-being of our 
120,000,000 people. 

I am impressed with the thought that this statement as to 
an individual unit of one of our basie industries, which is 
indispensable, demonstrates that the industry itself is entitled 
to sympathy and support when the facts are indisputable. 
This revelation of facts, I believe, proves conclusively that 
there are no unrelated industries and that the measure of 
the prosperity of any industry is largely determined by the 
success of other industries of a different nature. 

The average price for coal last year in the markets of the 
country under the tipple was $1.99. In West Virginia the 
price was even less than that, being $1.72 to the producer, due 
to the penalization in the way of differentials, which we as 
West Virginians feel is an injustice, even to the point of an 
abrogation of the Constitution, which guarantees to all States 
the right to sell like commodities on an equal footing in the 
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commerce of the country. The coal industry is being en- 
croached upon from many angles, but the most destructive is 
the ned oil that is being imported from the Caribbean Sea 
section. 

In 1928 fuel oil displaced 113,000,000 tons of coal. The coal 
producers are not complaining of being brought in competition 
with the American oil and gas producers. ‘They have accepted 
this experience as one that is to be contemplated in the field 
of industrial competition; but they do object that at least 
25,000,000 tons of their business has been lost to imported oil, 
and the loss caused by foreign-produced oil is increasing each 
year at an alarming rate. 

When it comes to letting the bars down to a foreign invasion 
in the form of a cheap oil commodity, which is not only de 
stroying a like industry at home but a kindred one in the shape 
of coal, I feel that patriotic duty as well as economic necessity 
demand that a halt should be called and a tariff invoked suffi- 
cient to prevent an impending disaster to our own people en- 
gaged in these two basic industries unless relief shall be 
afforded. 

It is important to understand that the term “fuel oil” in- 
cludes a number of widely different products, 

There is the grade of fuel oil which we use in our domestic 
furnace. That grade of oil is not a low-grade residue product, 
but it is a distillate of only slightly lower grade than kero- 
sene, but of a much higher grade than the low-gravity fuel oil 
used for industrial purposes. 

As we all know, the price of domestice light-gravity furnace 
oil has not declined nearly so much as the low-grade oil. In 
other words, the general public has not received the benefit of 
the low cost of imported oils. 

It is not just a coincidence that domestic fuel-oil prices and 
domestic crude-oil prices have declined together. In that con- 
nection I want to point out that certain grades of fuel oil 
compete directly with crude oil as a raw material from which 
gasoline is produced; and the market for those grades of fuel 
oil exerts a double influence on the crude-oil market. 

Another grade of fuel oil is a residue oil obtained from domes- 
tic crude oils which is of much higher gravity than the residue 
oils obtained from imported oils, and has an added value be- 
cause it can be further processed by so-called cracking to obtain 
a further yield of gasoline. In fact, I am told that in most 
eases a larger percentage of gasoline is obtained by cracking 
these higher-gravity domestic fuel oils than is obtained from 
crude oil by the straight distillation which was the only method 
used until the last few years. In producing gasoline, the first 
process involves only heating, while the cracking process in- 
volves both heating and high pressure. 

This grade of fuel oil is often referred to as “straight re- 
duced fuel oil,” or “topped crude,” or “cracking stock.’ It 
should not be used for fuel-oil purposes. 

When the price of crude oil is low it is frequently cheaper 
to “skim” gasoline out of crude oil than to crack it out of fuel 
oil. Many refiners are finding it more profitable, under present 
conditions, not to fully process their oil, merely skimming the 
crude oil for gasoline and kerosene, and selling the residue of 
‘t topped” crude as light-gravity fuel oil, instead of cracking 
it and taking out 50 per cent of gasoline, but leaving a residue 
of heavy industrial fuel oil, of which there is a surplus at this 
time, and for which the market is very low, because it com- 
petes with the low-grade oils from foreign crude. Thus it will 
be noted that low prices on industrial fuel oil not only result 
in its being used for uneconomical purposes but actually encour- 
age wasteful refining methods, 

I should not feel that I was doing my duty if I did not add 
my protest against this most wasteful use of one of our natural 
resources, 

This economic waste goes back to the fact that both fuel oil 
and crude oil are too cheap, Their use is not unlike the old 
method of producing coke, where 90 per cent of the by-products 
were lost in the air. 

I know of a refinery within a few miles of my home in Hunt- 
ington which each month is shipping to fuel-oil users over a 
million gallons of light-gravity fuel oil, from which there could 
be “cracked” profitably over a half million gallons of good 
gasoline if crude-oil and industrial fuel-oil markets were only 
slightly higher. The same condition exists in many other 
refineries. 

Certainly low prices and conservation do not go together. 

If ecrude-oil prices could be raised 75 cents per barrel, on an 
average, and fuel-oil prices made to absorb the greater part of 
the advyance—which I believe they would eventually, if foreign 
competition were reduced by a tariff—enough fuel-oil consump- 
tion would be converted into gasoline to more than offset the 
reduction in imports of foreign crude. In other words, the 
amount of domestic crude oil which we are at present produc- 
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ing and consuming would be sufficient to take care of our entire 
present petroleum requirements, if all of it were economically 
refined and if the use of fuel oil were confined to the only 
markets which would be available to it under slightly higher 
price levels. 

The importing of oil does not have the effect of conserving our 
domestic supplies. On the contrary, it forces the fuel-oil market 
to such low levels that more oil is wastefully burned as a 
substitute for coal than is imported. More than enough gaso- 
line could be produced from this fuel oil that is burned than 
is now being obtained from all of the oil that is imported. 
That is not conservation. 

This country would be far better off if that fuel oil were 
cracked into gasoline, and our idle coal mines given an oppor- 
tunity to supply the market now being wastefully supplied by 
fuel oil. 

To the extent that conservation is a matter of consumption, 
it ean be accomplished only by raising price levels. 

To the extent that conservation is concerned with overproduc- 
tion of crude oil, it seems to be only slightly affected by prices. 

It has been stated that the only way we can stop the present 
overproduction of crude oil is to make the price so low that 
they can not afford to produce it; but I am impressed with the 
thought that the overproduction of crude oil can not be stopped 
by low prices, because the overproduction comes from flush 
fields where the cost of production is so low and the incentive 
to produce is so great that it is impossible to regulate production 
merely by lowering or raising prices. Prices have been de- 
clining, yet potential and immediately available production has 
been increasing. Overproduction, in my opinion, can be curbed 
only by voluntary and State regulation, such as is being suc- 
cessfully practiced at this time. However, such restrictive meas- 
ures would be much less objectionable to producers and royalty 
holders whose oil is being held in the ground if they could fore- 
see a curtailment of imports. There is little incentive for them 
to forego present profits for the purpose of improying markets, 
which with unrestricted and steadily increasing importing 
promise to remain low for years to come. Many of them can 
see only a sinister motive, aimed at their extermination, in the 
unwillingness of the major companies to practice adequate re- 
striction of production in their foreign fields, which I am told 
are owned by them wholly; while, at the same time, they urge 


restriction in domestic fields in which independent operators 


hold large interests. As to whether those views are justified 
I can not say; but my recent conversations with operators who 
own substantial shut-in production lead me to believe that con- 
tinned restriction of domestic production, both voluntary and 
by State authority, will be accomplished with increasing diffi- 
culty if no restraint is placed on importing. 

Referring further to the impressions of many people that the 
reguiation of production, and thus the conservation of oil, can 
be accomplished by low prices long before production in flush 
fields—involving relatively few wells—can be shut off by reduc- 
ing prices, 85 per cent of all the wells in the country must be 
operated at a loss, and such continued unprofitable operation 
can mean only their abandonment. Certainly that would not 
be conservation. 

These small wells, of which there are more than 250,000 in 
this country and almost 20,000 in my State, West Virginia, each 
produce not more than a few barrels per day, but in the aggre- 
gate they supply about 20 per cent of the entire domestic produc- 
tion, and they afford a very important protection against a pos- 
sible shortage of oil in the future. Particularly in the case of 
our West Virginia wells which produce an average of less than 
one barrel of oil per day, their abandonment is a great economic 
waste, since they produce so-called Pennsylvania grade of crude 
oil, which furnishes the finest lubricants that the world has ever 
known. Under ordinary pumping methods, such as have been 
used generally in connection with these wells, more than 80 per 
cent of the original oil remains in the ground. It has been 
discovered, however, that by pumping gas or air under high 
pressure back into these sands in the old fields a very much 
larger percentage of oil can be recovered. This is called re- 
pressuring. In repressuring one of the old wells is used as an 
intake well, through which the gas is pumped. This gas works 
its way through the oil sands far beneath the earth’s surface 
and comes out through adjoining wells, bringing with it an 
increased flow of oil. In many fields where repressuring has 
been applied the amount of oil recovered by that method has 
been greater in volume than the total amount of oil originally 
recovered by the usual methods. 

The abandonment of wells in West Virginia is going on at the 
rate of approximately 500 each year. Each of these wells repre- 
sented an original investment of close to $10,000, which is lost for- 
ever. Think of it—abandoning wells each year which cost over 
$5,000,000 to drill and equip, with over 80 per cent of the oil 
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still in the ground, which may be needed by some future genera- 
tion; and yet we abandon them merely because of the extra 
dollar which is needed in the posted market for this crude! I 
say that these wells are lost forever, since unless crude oil should 
sell for a much higher price than I believe will prevail at any 
time during the next few generations it would not be profitable 
to redrill these wells, involving an expense of over $100,000,000. 

Even under the low prices prevailing at this time it has been 
found profitable to repressure certain favorably located leases; 
and as a result of this repressuring the production of valuable 
Pennsylvania grade of crude oil is being increased steadily, after 
having previously declined over a period of a great many years. 
If given slightly higher prices, the production of Pennsylvania 
grade of crude oi! could be made to reach higher levels than 
ever existed during the days of flush fields and gushers when 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia were the oil centers of the 
world. 

Given only slightly higher prices, and instead of abandoning 
these wellis repressuring could be developed on a much larger 
seale, thereby making it possible for users of automobiles to 
have increased supplies of the tine lubricants made only from the 
oils produced in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, western New 
York State, and eastern Ohio, known as Pennsylvania grade 
crude oil. 

In this connection I want to call attention to the fact that 
the consumer's price of lubricating oils made from Pennsyl- 
vania grade of crude oil is actually higher at this time than 
when the posted market value of this oil at the well was twice 
as high as at present. I believe the price of crude oil does not 
haye much to do with either the price of gasoline or the price 
of lubricating oils; but it does determine whether the thousands 
of small wells can continue to be operated. 

At present low prices all the wells in Ohio, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, New York, Indiana, and Illinois are 
being operated at a loss. So far as I know, that fact is not 
denied by anyone. Think of it; 180,000 wells being operated at 
a loss—wells which produce the finest grades of lubricants, and 
which represent an original investment of hundreds of millions 
of dollars. The only reason more of these wells have not been 
abandoned is that their owners are hoping for an increase in 
price which will permit them to be repressured, and by bringing 
back their flush production repay the losses which they are now 
sustaining. 

I can picture the thousands of small producers and royalty hold- 
ers whose livelihood is tied up in these properties which they 
are anxiously hanging onto, hoping for better days and looking 
to us for assistance. I feel that we of the oil-producing States, 
who have first-hand information of the poverty which has been 
brought to these fields by the recent decline in prices, would 
not be doing our duty if we failed to point out and remedy 
the condition of great economic disaster in which the country 
finds itself to-day and which is threatening to become much 
worse. 

The plight of thousands of farmers whose wells have been 
abandoned for farming and given over to the production of oil 
is especially unfortunate, now that their livelihood from oil 
royalties is being cut off. 

One of the independent oil companies which operates small 
wells in the valley of the Big Sandy River, which separates 
West Virginia from Kentucky, is spending in excess of $250,- 
000 on a repressuring project which they have reason to 
believe will add not less than 8,000,000 barrels to the amount 
of oil that would haye been recovered by ordinary methods. 
Whether the recovery of that additional oil will add to their 
profits depends on future markets. Laboratory examination of 
the rock bored from new test wells drilled in the area dis- 
closes that there remains in the ground in that one field more 
than 100,000,000 barrels of oil, which is more than ten times as 
much oil as has been taken out. Gas pumped back into the oil 
sands under high pressure is already finding its way out 
through adjoining wells and bringing with it greatly increased 
production. 

Let me give an example of how the $250,000 referred to is 
being spent. Roughly, one-third goes for large compressors 
manufactured in western New York State and in Ohio. These 
compressors are being used to compress the gas and air to 
the high pressure necessary for injecting it into the oil sands. 
Another third, roughly, of the expenditure is for new high- 
pressure tubing for the wells, and for many miles of pipe for 
the distribution of gas from the central compressor station to 
the five or six hundred wells involved. In all, I am told, over 
60 carloads of pipe have been purchased within the past few 
weeks for this project; that means additional business for the 
steel companies to repay them for any slight increase in cost 
which they might have to absorb in the cost of their fuel oil 
as a result of the higher price for crude oil which is necessary 
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to make possible the reclamation of these old fields. Roughly, 
the other third of the $250,000 will go for transportation of 
these supplies and to labor necessary for the installation. 

If given the stimulus of only slightly better prices, millions of 
dollars will be spent in the rejuvenation of old fields, and liter- 
ally hundreds of millions of barrels of oil will be removed from 
wells which are now threatened with abandonment. 

It should be borne in mind that these old wells which are 
threatened with abandonment, and which in most cases are 
capable of being reclaimed by these methods, represent the 
greater part of the entire investment of the oil-producing indus- 
try to-day. I feel that the least that we can do is to stop this 
influx of low-priced, low-grade foreign oil, and give our domes- 
tic producers a sufficient advance in crude-oil prices to bring 
their operations back to a profitable basis, and thus avoid the 
irrecoverable loss of this wonderful natural resource. I would 
consider myself derelict in my duty to future generations if I 
failed to exert every effort to avoid this economie loss. If we 
fail to take proper action on this matter to-day, it may be years 
before we have an opportunity to correct our mistake, and then 
it will be too late. 

Those of us who believe in the principles of a protective 
tariff, whether it be on oil or whether it be on lumber or some 
other commodity produced in this country, should give our 
earnest consideration to the matter of protecting the things 
produced in the United States. It is the only way possible to 
insure a continuation of the high standards of living of the 
laboring people of this country. It is the only possible hope 
the industries can haye to be able to produce as they have 
been producing, maintaining the high standards of wages they 
have established, which commodities have made this Nation grow 
and become prosperous, develop, and become the leading coun- 
try of the world. 

I have voted in accordance with the principle of the protective 
tariff, because I believe that is the fundamental principle of the 
Republican Party. I have not hesitated to vote for protection 
for the Eastern States, for the Western States, for the Southern 
States, for the Northern States, or wherever I was convinced the 
principles of the protective tariff would be a benefit to the 
American wage earner and to American industry, I shall con- 
tinue to do so, with apologies to no man or set of men as long 
as I am in the Senate of the United States. 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President; I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen dill Johnson 
Ashurst Fess Jones 
Baird 


Fletcher Kean 
Barkley Frazier Keyes 
Black 
Blaine 


La Follette 
McKellar 

Blease McMaster 

Borah Metcalf 

Bratton 

Brock 


Norbeck 
Norris 
Brookhart Nye 
Broussard Oddie 
Capper Patterson 
Caraway 

Connally 


Pine 
Pittman 
Copeland 
Couzens 


Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Cutting Hayden bsion, Ky. 
Dale Heflin Sheppard 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question 
is on the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Pitrman] to the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, in my opinion the Senate and 
the country are entitled to know the devious means and methods 
that have been used by the so-called independent petroleum pro- 
ducers in their attent to influence tariff legislation and par- 
ticularly to influence Senators to yote for a tariff on oil. 

In the early part of our history the slave trade was being 
practiced, but it became outlawed. Then in later years there 
developed what was known as the white-slave industry. Con- 
gress enacted a law to outlaw that industry. Im this day the 
lobby which has been actively engaged in promoting a tariff on 
oil has organized a new industry, a trade in Senators. 

Before the committee investigating lobbying it developed this 
morning that the chief of the lobbyists, the man at the head of 
all the forces, is a gentleman by the name of Mr. Wirt Franklin, 
a reputed multimillionaire, president of the Independent Pe- 
troleum Association of America, who came to town not long ago 
and established headquarters in that palatial hotel known as the 
Mayflower. It developed in the testimony that the conduct of 
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the business in the headquarters of this lobby is costing all the 
way from $1,200 to $1,500 a day. I doubt if there has been 
another lobby before the Congress so active, so aggressive, and 
so ruthless in its methods and in its approach to Senators. Men 
were brought here in carloads to importune Members of the 
Senate. They came in groups of four and five from many States 
of the Union. They set to work. Every method known to 
lobbying was practiced by this lobby. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Kansas? , 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator give us some of those methods? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am going to do so, if the Senator will re- 
strain himself. I shall outline some of the methods practiced by 
this lobby, the most nefarious and damnable methods, that were 
intended to bring into public disrepute honorable Members of 
the Senate, such as the Senator to my right, the junior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. DALE]—not he alone, but many other Sena- 
tors. I shall review some of the activities of this lobby. 

They attempted to obtain the influence of farm organizations, 
and succeeded so far as concerns one farm organization in the 
State of Oklahoma and another different organization in the 
State of Texas. They attempted to obtain the influence and 
power of labor organizations, going to Chicago to get the indorse- 
ment of the electric workers, 

They planned a campaign of publicity the like of which was 
neyer known, not newspaper publicity but personal solicitation 
of Senators by the home folks. In one instance they planned 
5,000 telegrams to flood the offices of two Senators. In the let- 
ters that were sent out containing requests for these telegrams 
from their constituents, they attached a dollar bill or remitted 
a dollar that might be used to pay for the telegrams. 

They went to the supreme court of one of the States of the 
Union to induce and procure a member of that court to bring 
about a trade in votes. They were not buying votes with 
money. No, no! It was an exchange of oil for sugar, and sugar 
for oil. That is the modern exchange that has been set up here 
in the last few days by the oil lobby. 

They have endeavored to reach Senators personally. I doubt 
if there is a Senator on the floor of this Chamber who has not 
been solicited by them. Senators have been called out of the 
Chamber by them or called upon at their offices. They became 
bold, daring, brazen about it. They finally became boastful to 
the extent that they said, “No longer are we seeking appoint- 
ments or engagements. We are letting the Senators come to 
us.” If they could not get a Senator by one method, then they 
devised other methods. They sought out the business relations 
of Senators. If they could find a Senator who owned stock in 
one of the so-called independent oil companies, then they were 
to bring influence to bear upon him to vote for a tariff on oil 
because he owned stock in an oil company. They proposed that 
the way to obtain another Senator’s vote was to offer him in- 
creased tariffs on refined products. 

They went to my State. In one of their communications 
or telegrams I think my name appeared first because it came 
first in the particular alphabetical arrangement of the names 
in the communication. They went down the line of western 
and northwestern Senators—BLAINg, BrookHaArt, Frazier—a 
long list of the western and northwestern Senators. They made 
up lists of Senators, grouped them, and set about to influence 
them by reason of some sectional matter perchance in which 
those Senators might be interested. I shall not undertake now 
to name all of the Senators whom they importuned or describe 
how they importuned them. It is wholly unnecessary. 

Mr. President, they were even willing to trade in the Presi- 
dent of the United States on this deal. They proposed to carry 
to him a rumor that they said was prevalent in the mid-con- 
tinent oil region that he was a large stockholder in petroleum- 
producing companies in South America, to extract from him a 
denial, and then use that denial to advance their cause. 

Mr. President, this lobby organization would trade Senators, 
they would trade the President, they would trade anybody if 
it would advance their cause. I am going to read some of these 
communications ; for instance, the telegram of only a few days 
ago, dated February 20, sent by Mr, F. E. Tucker, executive 
secretary of the Independent Petroleum Association of America, 
to Wirt Franklin, at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
from Ardmore, Okla. They had no timidity whatever in offering 
any suggestion or making any suggestion that might carry out 
their plans. Mr, Tucker telegraphed to Mr. Franklin: 


Would it be impertinent and/or impolitic for me to write a courteous 
letter to President Hoover suggesting that he answer the charge which 
is being circulated throughout the mid-continent field that he is heavily 
interested in South American oil? 
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What would be the purpose of asking the President of the 
United States that sort of a question? If he were to answer, of 
course, they assumed that the answer might be used for their 
benefit. They were going to be cautious about it. They pro- 
posed to go to the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and, perchance, by making such suggestions to him they 
would be able to obtain from him his position as to oil. They 
were not frank; they were not outspoken in many of these 
instances. They had a subtle, slimy method, designed to ex- 
tract some information from the President and from the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations, so that they might 
use it to advance their cause. No other conclusion can be 
drawn from that telegram. 

Mr. President, let me read more from these telegrams. I am 
going to read a telegram from Mr. George Gibbons, of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, to his chief, Mr. Wirt Franklin, dated February 13 
last. He wired Mr. Franklin: 

You mentioned that GRUNDY’S secretary suggested change in schedule 
to make higher tariff on refined products. Just a reminder to look into 
this further before too late. 


That is the sort of a campaign they were putting on, peddling 
about untrue statements, charging them to Members of the 
Senate, as they did in the case of the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Date]. I shall not- read that letter. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. DALE. How did that letter get before the committee? 

Mr. BLAINE. It was in the files of Mr. Wirt Franklin and 
was obtained by the committee through the subpenaing of Mr. 
Franklin. 

Mr. DALE. Was Mr. Franklin subpenaed to appear and 
bring his letters with him? 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes. I say “subpenaed.” These witnesses 
came on request. I think we issued a subpena only in one or 
two cases, but the result is the same. He was asked to appear 
before the committee and bring with him his files. That Mr. 
Franklin did. He brought the files, and in the file was the 
letter to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. DALE. Did Mr. Franklin say that he had no recollection 
of that letter? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not recall whether he said he had no 
recollection of that letter or not. The examination covered 
about two hours and a half and included a great many details, 
and so I do not recall whether Mr, Franklin made that state- 
ment or not, I will say to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. DALE. Does the Senator from Wisconsin recall whether 
Mr. Franklin made any comment, one way or the other, about 
the letter? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not recall; I was not examining him with 
respect to the particular file in which this letter was found. 
My attention was directed to other matters. 

Observe, Mr. President, with what certainty they express the 
success they expect. Mr. Earl Callaway, who is a member of 
the organization, and a very important assistant to Mr. Frank- 
lin, wired to Mr. Bartlett, of Texas—I will not read all of the 
telegram : 

We have been able to secure all the time we want for debate, and I 
am glad to advise to-night— 


This was on February 25— 


that we have secured the support to-day of two of our most obstinate 
opponents whom we had dreaded on the floor of the Senate, and I be- 
lieve that by Friday morning we will have at least two more strong 
men in the Senate who have opposed us heretofore and will appear in 
our favor in the debate. 


Who those Senators are, I do not know. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The writer of that telegram must have pre- 
sumed upon the ignorance of somebody when he stated that they 
had finally sueceeded in getting sufficient time for debate. 

Mr. BLAINE. I have stated that they were cocksure of 
everything. This same lobby approached Senators on the golf 
courses ; they went to dinners which Senators attended. 

Mr. PINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BLAINE: I yield. 

Mr. PINE. Is there any reason on earth why they should not 
do that if they want to? 
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Mr. BLAINE. I am not making any defense of these gentle- 
men at all; I am stating what the facts are. Some one else 
may have the pleasure of defending them, if he so chooses, 

Mr. PINE. Does not the Constitution give them that right? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am not saying anything about their right; I 
am telling what these gentlemen have done, and the methods 
they have employed in seeking a tariff on oil. 

I did not know that the Constitution expressly or impliedly 
afforded these citizens the right to peddle out unfounded state- 
ments, and to convey rumors to the President of the United 
States in order to drag from him some denial which they might 
use in promoting their scheme. Of course, the Constitution does 
not forbid that, but good morals and honorable conduct deny to 
them that sort of thing. 

Mr. Earl Callaway, on February 24, sent a telegram to S. D. 
Mellroy, of Amarillo, Tex., from which I quote as follows: 


I do not want to be too optimistic, but each day I feel more secure 
of our position, I think some of our most effective work has been done 
yesterday and to-day. This is not to be released at this time at all, 
but Tom has said that he would stay with SHEPPARD. In my mind, 
there is no doubt about his vote. I was in contact yesterday with sev- 
eral Senators on the golf course all day. Franklin and myself are going 
to a dinner party to-night where there will be several Senators. 


I am merely reading these telegrams in confirmation of my 
statement in my introductory remarks. 

Now, see with what cocksureness they are filled. They no 
longer want appointments. Mr. Callaway, who was assistant 
general to Mr. Franklin, speaking in the plural for the lobby 
organization at the Mayflower Hotel, says: 


We are not asking for appointments with anyone now, but are trying 
to arrange our appointments so that we can take cure of the requested 
interviews. 

The Senators are seeking all the information they can possibly get. 


And so during the last day or two Senators have no longer 
been importuned, for it is now up to the Senators to importune 
this lobby if they want to know anything about oil or to get 
any information concerning oil. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
Sin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Even now, while the Senator is speaking, I 
understand that Mr. Franklin is the guest of some one in the 
senatorial gallery and he is somewhat amused at the remarks 
which the Senator is making about him. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. Franklin nods his delight from the Sen- 
ators’ gallery, and all eyes are turned upon him, But, Mr. 
President, his smile may come off, as I have not come to the 
interesting portions of this testimony. On February 15 they 
were not so cocksure about their position. 

Stanley Draper was in room 383 at the Mayflower Hotel, part 
of this lobby. He reported to a chamber of commerce in Okla- 
homa ; and, with his chest swelling, he wires: 


Affairs increasingly promising. Not to exceed 10 additional votes 
necessary in Senate. Believe chance dollar tariff. 


I am reading just what their copy of the telegram states. 
Now, why should not Mr. Franklin smile? Here is an encomium 
to him: 


Franklin doing great work. Having dinner entire delegation Monday 
night to check up everything. 


The smile is beginning to come off, I notice. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent; and shame should bring to the conscience of these men a 
realization that they do not hold in their pockets the votes of 
Senators. = 

They not only carried on their operations here but they went 
over to the House side; and I am going to read this letter with- 
out comment. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 2$, 1930. 
Mr. Wiet FRANKLIN, 
President Independent Petroleum Association of America, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR Mr. FRANKLIN: I have your letter inclosing tabulation of the 
prices of gasoline in several foreign countries. 

I can assure.you that I am 100 per cent for the program that is now 
being carried out by the independent oil companies. 

I wish to state that I had a personal talk with the Republican floor 
leader, Hon. JoHN TILSoNn, and he confirmed the statement which I 
made, that if the Texas and Oklahoma delegations, who claim to be 
vitally interested in a tariff on oil, would agree to vote for the tariff 
bill when it comes before the House with $1 tariff on ofl added, that 
he would personally intervene at this time and assist In securing the 
tariff you are asking for. 


1930 


I submitted this proposition to Mr. Barritt Galloway and asked that 
he transmit it to you. 

If the Democrat members of Texas and Oklahoma delegations are sin- 
cere in wishing to aid the independent oil producers and royalty owners 
of Texas and Oklahoma they should not hesitate to go on record at this 
time, and by so doing secure the much-needed $1 tariff on oil that the 
independent oil men are asking for, 

I think I speak for the Republican members of the Oklahoma delega- 
tion when I say that each and every one will support the tariff bill, and 
I feel that it is no more than fair that the Democrat members make a 
plain statement as to where they stand with reference to this matter, 


That letter, with another paragraph which I need not read— 
it is in the testimony, and will be printed—is signed by U. 8. 
Strong, Representative, fifth district, Oklahoma. 

Now, Mr. President, coming down to the modern commercial 
transaction of trading in Senators, it started on February 8, 
1930. As I recall, the first suggestion came from C. L. McMahon, 
who was at Palm Beach, Fla. We have not gone far enough 
to determine just who Mr, C. L. McMahon is. This is addressed 
to Wirt Franklin, Mayfiower Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 


Regret not seeing you before leaving to wish you success for your sake 
and fellow producers. Understood delegation was to leave Thursday on 
arriving In Washington, Made reservations for Florida, otherwise 
should have remained. From watching Senate actions feel you will 
need guaranty from majority, as the possibility of trade is unlikely. 
Best regards. 


They had discussed how they were to trade oil for sugar, and 
sugar for oil; but Mr. McMahon suggested, from watching the 
actions of the Senate, that they had better have a certain guar- 
anty that a majority of the Senate was in favor of oil, “as the 
possibility of trade is unlikely.” a 

On the same day—now, just observe the influences they 
sought—on February 8, the same day, a telegram sent out, I 
think, just one minute before the telegram I just read, was sent 
from Palm Beach, Fla., from C. L. McMahon, to Mr. Winbourn, 
attorney general, Colorado, Mayflower Hotel, room 383. That 
is the main room where they assemble up at the Mayflower when 
they go to see General Franklin: 


Would appreciate report on Franklin's dinner with President. 
We have not ascertained whether or not they peddled any 


rumor to the President. We have not got to that yet. 


Was sorry to leave, but had reservations south. 


He is repeating to the attorney general of Colorado the same 
warning that he gave to Mr. Franklin. 


Think you will need a guaranty of majority Senators— 


What did Mr. Winbourn, the attorney general of Colorado, 
have to do with the conduct of the Senate of the United States? 
And yet Mr. McMabon was telling him— 


Think you will need a guaranty of majority Senators, as there is 
small possibility of trade. Wire Biltmore, Coral Gables, Fla., present 
outlook. 


These subsequent telegrams will divulge clearly the part that 
the attorney general of Colorado played in this matter and the 
part that an associate justice of the Supreme Court of Colorado 
played in this matter. 

That was on February 8. 

On February 14 there is a telegram from Earl Callaway— 
Callaway is the assistant generalissimo in charge at the May- 
flower Hotel, room 383—to Mr. Mayer, of Texas: 


It is very essential that we have a good man here from Colorado to 
stay until the fight is over. Neither Senator from Colorado will support 
the tariff. Can't we bring some pressure to bear? 


Then came the telegram of February 17. Here is exhibited 
what has been an unseen hand, We do not know when or where 
the associate justice of the Supreme Court of Colorado entered 
the drama; but he had been in it somewhere, some time prior 
to February 17. This telegram is dated Denver, Colo., February 
17, 1930, and is directed to Wirt Franklin, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Court hearing oral arguments to-day. 

Now, remember, that Mr. Callaway said that— 


It is very essential that we have a good man here from Colorado to 
stay. 

Court hearing oral arguments to-day, but attorney general and I 
discussed your project this afternoon, and are in full accord. 


Of course, the attorney general of the State of Colorado had 
been in Washington, and he discussed this matter with the 
signer of this telegram. 
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Are considering best line of immediate action and will advise you 
later. When do you leave? Can you return via Denver? You could 
help materially. Regards. 

Jonn T. ADAMS. 


And John T. Adams is an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of Colorado, I am informed. 

But that is not all. I am just leading up to this new com- 
mercialism of trading in Senators, not by the use of green- 
backs, not by the use of gold, but by exchange of commodi- 
ties; exchange of votes for votes; oil and sugar; sugar and oil. 

February 19 another telegram from John T. Adams to Wirt 
Franklin, Mayflower Hotel: 

WATERMAN much interested in your proposition, but his support not 
absolutely assured. He wires that Oklahoma Senators should see 
value of sugar tariff, in which Colorado and West are vitally interested. 


Concludes the telegram: 


Follow this up. 
Joun T. ADAMS. 


Mr, President, Mr. Wirt Franklin testified frankly this morn- 
ing, “ Why, certainly there were propositions to trade votes.” 

He offers no excuse for it, no apology for it. He was per- 
fectly frank about it. The offer to trade votes, in my opinion, 
as the testimony will disclose, was initiated by Mr. Franklin, 
the chief of these lobbyists. He proposed to trade Senators 
for Senators in votes. 

I will read another telegram, getting down closer to the 
present time. The attorney general of Colorado and the asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court of Colorado formed a sort 
of copartnership, and they signed the telegram, “Adams and 
Winbourn.” It is dated Denver, Colo., February 21, 1923. 


Wirt FRANKLIN, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. 0.: 

Must stress necessity of all your people recognizing importance of 
WATERMAN’S suggestion about sugar tariff. Belleye if you do he will 
become aggressively active. See WATERMAN. Use our names if desired. 
Wire progress. 

ADAMS AND WINBOURN. 


That is February 21, 1930. Mr. Wirt Franklin had gone to 
the attorney general of Colorado and to Judge Adams, no doubt 
sought them out in order to obtain their influence, and they in 
turn were to influence Members of the Senate. So he wired to— 


Joun T. ADAMS or ROBERT WINBOURN, 
State Capitol, Denver, Colo.: 

Yours received. Saw WATERMAN yesterday and again to-day, and be- 
lieve have matter satisfactorily arranged for support of both Puiprs and 
WATERMAN for oil tariff; but, nevertheless, suggest that all support 
possible be given them from Colorado. 


Note what Mr. Wirt Franklin was doing in exchange for votes, 
He— 


Secured two votes for his cause, which will help Colorado also, 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield, 

Mr, BROUSSARD. The Senator is a member of the lobby 
committee, Is he making a report from that committee? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am making my remarks in my own right as 
a Member of this body. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Have you concluded the hearings on the 
charges made that there has been bartering and trading on oil, 
lumber, and sugar? 

Mr, BLAINE. Mr. Franklin was excused until next Tuesday 
morning at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Have you concluded your hearings on 
this proposition? 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, no; we excused Mr. Franklin until next 
Tuesday, when he will return. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. You are not yet finished with him? 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, no. 

Mr, BROUSSARD. Of course you will have other witnesses? 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Therefore you baye heard one of the 
State witnesses, or one of the opposition witnesses? 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, no; we have heard the principal lobbyist 
and aggressor in this campaign for a tariff on oil, Mr. Wirt 
Franklin. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAINE. The head of the lobby organization. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I say, you have heard him? 

gre BLAIND. He is not a witness for the State, for the 
public. 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. You have heard one witness. 
pect to hear some more, do you not? 

Mr. BLAINE. It is very evident to anyone who has a mind 
and can hear that we have heard Mr. Wirt Franklin. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I believe that. I am satisfied you have. 
Now, you are casting aspersions on every Senator on this floor 
by talking about the trading in the Senate without naming 
many people. You have named a few States. As a member of 
that committee are you prepared to come here and report that 
these Senators are guilty of what you are charging them with 
now? 

Mr. BLAINE. 
guilty of anything. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No 

Mr. BLAINE. I have charged that the new commercialism 
of this lobby has been attempting to trade in votes, oil for 
sugar and sugar for oil, and the testimony discloses that. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Why should you make those charges here 
unless it applies to Semators? Are you charging that against 
another lobbyist or against Senators on this floor? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, if the Senator had listened to 
my speech 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I have. 

Mr. BLAINE. He would know exactly what I have charged. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. You said you had a letter against the 
Senator from Vermont. You have not read it. The public will 
want to know what that letter is. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator from Vermont will take care of 
himself. He has made his reply public, I am informed, I think 
it was the most reprehensible thing that could be perpetrated on 
a Senator, and I think, Mr. President, the attempt of Mr. 
Franklin to trade the votes of Senators from any State, oil for 
sugar or sugar for oil, ought to be condemned by every right- 
thinking American citizen, z 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But as a judge- sitting on that commit- 
tee 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

Mr. BROUSSARD. As a judge sitting on that committee, you 
come here and you say that there is a certain letter about the 
Senator from Vermont, which you will not read, but you intend 
thereby to influence votes on the floor of the Senate, Is not 
that true? 

Mr. BLAINE. 
mittee. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Why not? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am an-examiner. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; and yon will vote on the report you 
are going to make. I want to ask the Senator—he has pro- 
ceeded with one witness, and he is proposing to come here and 
make a report to the Senate as to-what his conclusions are, and 
if he were a judge on the Supreme Court, and, after hearing one 
side of a case, went before the public and made a speech such 
as he is making, the public would demand his retirement. If 
he were a juror and did that, the judge would force him out. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the Senator from Louisiana 
has a perfect right to demand my retirement if he so chooses, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I think you should retire after the re- 
marks you have made. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am quite willing to meet that proposition 
whenever the Senator is ready to proceed to carry out his wishes 
on the issue involved. 

I think the orderly course of procedure in this debate de- 
mands that I decline to yield further to the Senator. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am talking about the propriety of your 
remarks to-night as a member of that committee—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. And if the Senator refuses to yield, it is 
all right. 

Mr. BLACK. ` Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I would like to ask the Senator if he would 
object to the calling of a quortm, in view of the fact that some 
Senators have been mentioned who are not on the floor. I think 
it would be proper. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. All of them are absent. 

Mr. BLAINE.. E have no objection, but I just want to state 
that I have concluded reading these telegrams and letters and 
propose to conclude my remarks very shortly. 

Mr. BLACK. If the Senator has finished the telegrams—— 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 


You ex- 


I have not charged that any Senator is 


Mr. President, I am not a judge on that com- 
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Mr. DALE. The Senator from Wisconsin says that he is 
about to conclude his remarks, and he also stated to the Senator 
from Louisiana that the Senator from Vermont could take care 
of himself. The Senator from Vermont has been wondering in 
just what position that leaves him. As nearly as he can come 
to some conclusion respecting that matter, he would have to get 
up and charge himself with something, because there is nothing 
before the Senate for the Senator from Vermont to answer. 

Mr. BLAINE. With the Senator’s permission, I will read the 
letter. 

Mr. DALE. The Senator has no objection whatever to the 
reading of the letter. 

Mr. BLAINE. I had no desire to read it. If the Senator 
chooses that I read it so that he can here reply to it, I would 
be very happy to afford him that opportunity. 

Mr. DALE. The Senator has not anything to reply to. He 
has no anxiety to reply to anything, but there is nothing before 
the Senate to reply to at present. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Will the Senator from Wisconsin yield 
for just one question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BLAINE. I must decline to yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Has any Senator charged before the 
committee been given a chance to explain? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No Senator has been given a chance. 

Mr. BLAINE. With the permission of the Senator from Ver- 
mont, I will read the letter to which I referred, to show how 
reprehensible some of these lobbyists have been. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Will not the Senator yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BLAINE. I decline to yield. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Has the Sènator from Vermont been 
parr. chance to explain to the committee whether it is true 
or not? 

Mr. BLAINE. This letter is addressed to “Mr. Brown.” I 
will say that the letter will be printed in the printed testimony; 
therefore I am divulging nothing that has not already become 
public property. I am reading this so that the Senator from 
Vermont will bave opportunity to make his statement on the 
floor, and I think he is entitled to that opportunity. So that if 
there is any misapprehension about it, in my opinion the Senator 
from Vermont will clear it away. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Why do you not ask him to come before 
your committee? 

Mr. BLAINE. I decline to yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can not interrupt the 
Senator from Wisconsin without his permission. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. He will not yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. The letter reads: 


Did not see Senator HALE, from Maine, as per your request, but had 
a nice talk with Senator DALE, from Vermont, and he advised me not 
to see Hate if I did not know him well enough to press it. He said 
Senator Pins didn’t know that he (Date) had told me he would vote 
for the tariff, and Pine had told him if he wouldn't help on oÑ tariff 
that he (PINE) would not help him, and he said that was the way to 
do it. He said he couldn't trade with Hate as well as Pine or THOMAS 
could, as he didn’t have enough to trade, like they did. He introduced 
me to Senator Nye, and the only promise we could get out of him was 
that he certainly would be there at the presentation on the Senate floor, 
and if it was like we told him he'd be for it, but hadn't made his 
mind up yet. DALS said our Senators were in special good position to 
trade, as heretofore they had been against them in the North and East 
and many Senators would like to trade with them. Also said we should 
get to the leaders all we'could, Am leaving on the 6.30 unless you say 
to stay. 
(Signed) 


That is on the letterhead of the Mayflower Hotel, Decatur 
1000, with the number which corresponds to the headquarters of 
the oil lobby, room No. 383. * 

Mr. President, I am very glad to yield to the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Date], if he so chooses, for any statement that 
he may desire to make. 

In conclusion I want to say that the lobby which has been set 
up by these so-called independent oii producers has gone beyond 
all bounds of decency. Its members have undertaken methods 
that are scarcely known in the history of legislation. They have 
attempted to besmirch Senators, to trade them, oil for sugar 
and sugar for oil. To what extent they have succeeded does 
not lie in my mouth to say. The record made on the vote will 
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determine the degree of success obtained by Mr. Franklin and 
his companions and cooperators. But, Mr. President, in my 
opinion, it exhibits a situation before the people of the country, 
if this sort of thing is to succeed, that will forever damn this 
method of making tariffs. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I think it would be unfortunate 
if we should close this debate with some of the echoes in our 
ears that have just been put there. I have known Mr. Wirt 
Franklin and his work for quite a long time. I knew when he 
was coming to Washington that he was coming to present what 
he believed to be the. facts touching the very serious emergency 
that exists in the independent oil industry in the United States. 
I was told by men in the oil industry in Kansas and in Okla- 
homa that he was bringing a trainload of oil men, and in spite 
of being used “ ruthlessly,” as the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BLAINE] accuses them of being used, they were rather open and 
ingenuous. He brought along some men who were evidently 
rather foolish in the writing of telegrams and letters. I would 
hate to have any man, with the purpose to defeat any legisla- 
tion and with freedom to make any use of his investigation, go 
through anyone's files for use before the present lobby in- 
yestigating committee for the defeat of some issue opposed by 
the lobby. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Franklin has brought some reckless men, 
who have written some indefensible telegrams and letters, but 
he came here with an honest mind, with an open purpose, with 
a frank declaration. The first meeting which Mr. Franklin held 
in this Capital City was in the caucus room of the House of 
Representatives, and there, in the presence of Senators and 
Members of the House who had been invited to hear Mr. Frank- 
lin explain the emergency into which the oil industry of the 
independents had sunk, Mr. Franklin presented their case. 

From the way in which he explained the situation, the pros- 
pect of this amendment being adopted became a little better, 
because he brought to us a new realization of just what has 
been happening in the oil industry. He brought to us a realiza- 
tion that while these independent oil men were really good fel- 
lows, aS they always are, and had kept their obligation of 
proration and had reduced their production, at the same time 
the great petroleum companies, the monopolies who to-morrow 
will be singing the praises of the Senator from Wisconsin, were 
deluging the country with cheap oil from Venezuela, and as fast 


as the independent refiners and producers withdrew their pro- 
duction to help the situation, the importers increased their 
importations. 

Mr. Franklin explained the situation thus created in unan- 


swerable fashion. He was entirely frank in asking all the 
friends of the industry to bring to bear upon their friends in the 
Senate and in the House whatever influences they could in a 
perfectly proper way to get them to understand the grave need 
of the independent petroleum industry in the country to-day. 
Of course, he did not understand that it was not proper to speak 
to a Senator on the golf links about a tariff matter. He did 
not understand that it was not right to go to a dinner with 
a United States Senator and even contemplate what that Sena- 
tor was thinking about touching a tariff matter. These men 
who have struggled with this industry until they have estab- 
lished, against every opposition and every disadvantage, the only 
safeguard which the United States has to-day against monopoly 
in oil, thought they could come here and talk it over, 

We have seen here for a good many years the ambition that 
seizes upon a man who comes to help enact legislation to appear 
to have accomplished something. This idle tale which has been 
told by some silly member of the party at the expense of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dare] is not amazing when we 
know the weaknesses that seize upon a man immediately when 

she comes here into this atmosphere and finds himself hopelessly 
lost, when he wants to make somebody believe that he has 
amounted to something, and so he tells the story. My friends, 
great business interests have been paying real cash for just 
such silly stories as that. We have had recently an investiga- 
tion in which an idle talker disclosed the fact that he had col- 
lected some $60,000 for just such imaginings. 

But, Mr. President, these unfortunate circumstances which 
have developed out of the group of enthusiastic men coming 
here with the desire of saving their industry, do not affect the 
merits of the case at all. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BLAINE], who has been making an enthusiastic and an insidious 
use of lobby material, the lobby committee having sent for Mr. 
Franklin this morning for the very purpose of doing that 
thing, would have us believe that Senators in this body have 
been traded, and yet he was very careful not to name any Sen- 
ator who had been traded. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of the pending amendment that 
gives a tariff on oil. No one has approached me about trading. 
I believe that this is one of the most important pieces of legis- 
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lation that will challenge me while I am here, and I am very 
anxious, for the sake of this great industry and for the sake 
of the consumers of oil in general in the country, that it shall 
succeed. Yet, I have not approached anybody. I do not believe 
there has been one single thing of effectiveness accomplished 
by this visitation of these oil men that has not been perfectly 
proper to have been aecomplished. They have been presenting 
their case, The very openness with which they have been pre- 
senting it is itself an answer to the charge that it has been 
either ruthless or subtle. It has been the earnest effort of a 
stricken industry to come here to us who alone can give it any 
relief and to ask for that relief. I think we are doing them a 
poor turn, Mr. President, when to-night we seek to blacken by 
insinuation and innuendo men who have builded in the United 
States that which these men have builded in our country. For 
18 years Franklin has been adventuring in oil. For 18 years, 
every step of the way along, he has had to fight the Standard Oil 
Co. and the other monopolies. He has been brave and clever 
at his business, so that with the good luck which he has had 
in the exploitation of fields which he thought contained oil he 
has builded in Oklahoma a great industry which represents a 
$50,000,000 investment. Every community that is touched by 
that industry has been enriched by it. 

And now comes the cause and effect of the present situation. 
Oil can be produced in Venezuela for 18 cents a barrel. It can 
be sent to the point of debarkation at a price which brings 
it to 35 cents a barrel. It can be landed in New York or Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore at T6 cents a barrel. There has been no 
tariff upon oil. It costs $1.76 a barrel to produce it out in the 
Middle West, and we are asking for a tariff that will equalize 
the cost of oil brought from Venezuela to the United States 
with the cost of producing oil in this new territory, which 
depends for its very life upon its ability to sell the oil it 
produces. 

We have had a great deal of perfectly legitimate discussion 
to-day about the need of conserving oil as a natural resource. 
We have always had that debate. I can remember when we 
discussed the necessity of conserving coal, when we shud- 
dered at the prospect that our coal mines would soon be ex- 
hausted. To-day the flattest industry in the United States, 
month in and month out, is the coal industry. Why? Because 
coal was not conserved? No. It is because coal is becoming 
obsolescent in so many industries. 

China has been conserving for 4,000 years. 

Mr. President, there is no guaranty that with the increasing 
advance of science our great oil fields will not be obsolescent 
in 25 years. To-day every proven source of knowledge comes 
challenging us with the estimate that there is enough oil already 
of known resource in this country to last us 700 years. Whether 
it be 700 years or less, at any rate it has been distinctly 
proved that as we protect the smaller producer we guarantee 
the exploitation of the smaller fields, and as we exploit the 
smaller fields we not only add a constant increase in the pro- 
duction of oil but we add to the safeguard that belongs to this 
country by reason of the fact that ours is the only country that 
has any protection against monopolistic oil control. 

Mr. President, I am grateful to the independent oil men of 
the United States for the sacrifices they have made in the great 
oil industry, and I make bold to say that I am grateful for the 
visit which Wirt Franklin has made to Washington in behalf of 
this industry, because he has brought here a larger sum of exact 
knowledge upon the situation than has ever been brought here 
before. He has gone about this Capital pleading for the privi- 
lege to tell his story. I am always sorry when I see a man 
from out in the West somewhere trying to make an impression 
upon the United States Senate through a process of lobbying. 
What do they know about such purists as the Senator from Wis- 
consin, Mr. President? How can they understand such perfec- 
tion as speaks from his heart? How can they know that such 
altitude of thought and moral perfection may exist? Why, they 
are just plain folk, Mr. President; they have the fundamental 
feeling about morality, but they can not grasp the high spiritual 
levels that govern us here where we are all so honest and so 
auspicious. However, Mr. Franklin—and I am going to close 
with this, because I should like to have his statement before 
us—sent us some very accurate information. That information 
deals with the merits of this proposal. We are going to vote ina 
few moments not upon the suspicions entertained by the lobby- 
investigating committee, but we are going to vote upon the 
merits of this proposal. Here are some of the merits: 

At the oil conference in Denver in June, 1920, it became apparent, 
for the first time, to the independent oil producers that a few large 
American and foreign companies were well on the way to securing 
a complete monopoly of the oil business of the United States. This 
result was being effected through the importation of ever-increasing 
quantities of cheap oil from South America, the curtailment of Ameri- 
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can production correspondingly, and successive reductions in the price 
of crude oil to the American producer, who was thereby gradually but 
surely being forced entirely out of the oil business. 

Under the plea of conservation, oil producers of the United States 
were asked to curtail production in order to prevent a surplus, accom- 
panied by the inevitable waste which follows a surplus. This curtail- 
ment and shutting in of production was advocated by the Secretary 
of the Interior and other high officials who had enlisted in the cause 
under the banner of conservation. The oil men responded to the 
request for curtailment and have been shutting in production through- 
out the major oil fields of the United States. This shutting in was 
done with the thought that a decrease in production would naturally 
benefit the market for oil, the price of which was even then below the 
cost of production. 

But as rapidly as the oil producers curtailed their production, the 
large companies, who were demanding and insisting on such curtailment, 
increased their importations of oil, so that the situation as to surplus 
oil was not remedied, and the market not benefited. Instead of there 
being an increase to the producer in the price of oil, there actually 
have been further severe and drastic reductions in that price, these 
reductions being put into effect by the same companies who at the 
same time were increasing their importations. 

This process of curtailing domestic production, increasing importa- 
tions, and reducing the price to the American producer is assuming such 
tremendous proportions that the independent producer is being rapidly 
destroyed and eliminated from the business. Unless this movement be 
checked in the near future it will result in driving out of business prac- 
tically every small independent producer and result in an almost com- 
plete monopoly in the hands of a few large American and foreign 
companies, 

COMPARATIVE COSTS OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 


There is now being imported into the United States approximately 
300,000 barrels of oil per day. There is no tariff on oil, so that the 
cost of this oil laid down in this country is the cost of production in 
foreign countries plus transportation to this country. The major por- 
tion of the importations comes from the northern South American coun- 
tries, largely, at present, from Venezuelg. 

There is practically no limit to the amount of oil that can be pro- 
duced from the present known oil fields in northern South America. 
The wells are shallow and the production per well enormous. The cost 
of production of oil averages 18 cents per barrel. 

The cost of transportation from the well to seaboard is about 22 cents, 
and the freight from seaboard to such ports as New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, or other Atlantic ports, approximately 35 cents per barrel, 
so that the cost of this South American oil laid down at the North 
Atlantic ports to the United States is approximately 75 cents per barrel. 
(See letter of United States commercial attaché in appendix.) 

The cost of production in the United States, as shown by an exhaustive 
study of the Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, is not less than $1.70 
per barrel in the fleld. To this cost must be added the cost of trans- 
portation to the Atlantic seaboard of 76 cents per barrel, making a total 
cost of $2.46 per barrel against the 7T5-cent cost of the foreign oil. The 
present price of oil in the field for ordinary gravity is $1.20 per barrel, 
or 50 cents below the cost of production. 

The result is that all the smaller wells of the United States are 
gradually being shut in and abandoned, and the men engaged in this 
production are driven out of business and forced to seek other lines 
of employment. As the smaller producers are forced out of business 
and the larger independents compelled to face ever increasing losses, 
the larger companies gradually acquire the properties, usually at their 
own valuations. So that this process of eliminating the independents 
and restoring the oil business to the same monopoly which originally 
had the entire business within its grasp, is rapidly taking place. 


Mr. President, there has come as one of the cogent argu- 
ments in this controversy the suggestion that the levying of a 
tariff on oil will increase the cost of oil. As a matter of fact 
the dollar a barrel which the independent. oil producers ask is 
not to increase the price of oil—that is not what governs the 
price of oil—it is to equalize the cheap cost of producing oil in 
Venezuela with the cost of producing oil in this country. 

Mr. President, the price is not fixed by tariffs, and the price 
of gasoline is not fixed by the price of oil; this has been proven 
time after time in this debate. But if we allow, Mr. President, 
the present tendency to continue, the independent oil industry 
in this country will be ruined, it will not be long until we will 
be paying for gasoline the price that is paid by other coun- 
tries which are in the hands of an oil monopoly undisturbed 
by the presence of any independent influence. 

In Venezuela where oil is produced at 18 cents a barrel the 
cost of gasoline is 32.8 cents. Break down this safeguard we 
haye and we will pay more for gasoline; encourage this indus- 
try and all the time you will be leading to new fields of pro- 
duction and you will safeguard the public with at least a threat 
of competition to which the great oil monopolies can not be in- 
different; and they are not indifferent at this moment, Mr. 
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President, at the fate of this amendment, which will be decided 
in a few minutes. 

They are grateful to the lobby committee that has made use 
of the oecasion to attack this legislation with insinuation. They 
are grateful to the Senator from Wisconsin that he has sought 
to get this debate away from the merits of the question and to 
cast reproach not only upon his associates in this body but upon 
the honorable members of the independent oil industry in the 
United States. 

Mr. BRATTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President. 2 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. BRATTON. I am going to take just a few moments, 

Mr. DALE. Very well. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I do not expect to take much 
of the time of the Senate to discuss the economic phases of the 
amendment which is before us, Those are matters about which 
we may differ. Sufficient it is to say that I intend to vote for 
a duty on oil. 

I am unwilling to give my approval to a situation whereby a 
limited number of tremendously powerful companies forming a 
complete monopoly upon their products here may acquire vast 
properties in foreign countries and there produce the raw mate- 
rial, process much of it, import tremendous yolumes of both the 
raw material and the finished product into this country duty 
free, especially when it is borne in mind that throughout the 
history of the oil industry the independent producer has been 
the pioneer. He is the man who has pushed westward; he is the 
man who has gone to the outskirts; he is the man who has as- 
sumed the risks and the uncertainties of such pioneering; and 
he is the man who oftentimes has suffered and borne the finan- 
cial loss. After he has pioneered the way and has developed the 
existence and presence of oil and gas, then it is that the large 
companies follow. After the uncertain period has passed and it 
has been supplanted with certainty, then enter upon the scene 
the giant companies which are now producing vast quantities 
of petroleum in foreign countries, notably in Venezuela, and 
bringing it into this country under unjust and discriminatory 
economic conditions against which the independent producers 
ean not survive. 

However, Mr. President, I rose primarily to submit some ob- 
servations in reply to what the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BLAINE], who, I regret, is not in the Chamber, has said. So far 
as I know, this is the first occasion in the history of the Senate 
when an investigating committee of the Senate has acquired 
files from a private concern in the forenoon and rushed into the 
Senate Chamber with them in the evening of the same day on 
the eve of a vote and used them as the Senator from Wisconsin 
has done. I shall make no comment upon the purpose of that; 
it would be a waste of the time of every Member of this body 
for me to do so. 

What I want to say is that among those who came here two 
or three weeks ago to present the problems of their financial 
existence in an open and aboveboard fashion there were a few 
men from my State, and so long as I remain a Member of this 
body I shall never consent that men of their high character 
and enviable reputation shall be subjected to a cloud in this 
fashion. 

Mr. President, no more honest or upright men ever existed 
in Wisconsin or elsewhere than those who came from my State 
to present their problems to both branches of the Congress, 
not through an insidious, indirect, secret, or highly paid method, 
but in an open, aboveboard, and frank fashion to talk with 
Members of the Senate and the House with reference to legisla- 
tion that will have much to do with their economic and finan- 
cial existence. 

Has the time come, Mr. President, in the history 


a 
of this 
country when those who have spent their lives in an industry 
and feel that they are fighting with their backs to the wall are 
to be eriticized for paying their own way and coming to the 
National Capital to talk with their representatives about their 
part in the economic make-up of this country? 

Those engaged in the development of oil have the right to 


exist in this country. They have a right to fight the struggle 
of life; to wage battle for their economic existence on an 
equality with every other industry and every other man, as 
well as every other corporation in the same industry. 

Mr. President, these men came here in an open, frank, candid, 
and aboveboard fashion. They held a public meeting in the 
caucus room of the House of Representatives, at which some 
five or six hundred persons were present. Among them were 
Congressmen and Senators, as well as representatives of the 
press. I was there. I was there by invitation. I heard Mr. 
Franklin speak for probably an hour. I have never conversed 
with him since. I was impressed that they went about their 
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mission in an honest, frank, and open way, as distinguished 
from the ordinary insidious way frequently employed to influ- 
ence Members of the Senate and the House, namely, by the em- 
ployment of high-powered lobbyists to maintain offices here and 
undertake to build up sentiment and influence in the Congress. 
So far as I am concerned, the method used by these independent 
producers is the kind of a way in which I should like to have 
problems presented to the Senate; that is to say, openly and 
aboveboard. 

But, Mr. President, what I rose to say, and what I conclude 
by saying, is that those who came from my State—and they 
were just a few among many out there—are high-class, honest, 
upright, straightforward men, with their earnings accumulated 
throughout a lifetime invested in plongering the way and in en- 
deavoring to develop a great industry there. They believe, and 
I join them in the belief, that they are fighting with their backs 
to the wall. I have no criticism of them for coming here to 
present their matters to Congress while this bill is pending; 
and I do not propose to acquiesce silently in any sort of an im- 
putation against their good faith or their right to come here 
for that purpose. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Govutp], on my right, just asked me who this man Franklin is. 
If he had asked me that question an hour or two ago, I could 
not haye told him. I did not know who Franklin was until the 
developments that have just arisen. 

Nobody has approached me respecting the duty on oil, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of which I have any recollection, excepting 
perhaps to the extent that our leader and one or two others 
have asked me how I felt about the oil question; and, as I 
recall my answer to them, I have said that I had not any par- 
ticular interest in the oil question; that I was interested in my 
colleague the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Prnp]; I felt very 
friendly toward him, and I hoped, if there was anything about 
this that could help him, that he would be helped by it. 

When the matter came up to which the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr, Brarne] has made reference to-night, I will ac- 
knowledge I was a little provoked, Perhaps some who heard 


my remarks at the time might have drawn the same conclusion. 
I was provoked; but, frankly, Senators, the more I investigate 
this letter, and the more I think about it, the less I care about 
it, and the more it appears to me to be of no substance of any 


consequence whatever, 

When you take the letter and make an analysis of it, you 
notice in the very first sentence that the writer of it says that 
he has not seen the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate], “as per 
your request ”—that is, the request of the man to whom he is 
writing the letter. Naturally, being here, as I assume, in the 
service of the man to whom he wrote the letter, he had to give 
some reason for not seeing the Senator from Maine. Therefore, 
he says that he has not seen him because he has seen the Sena- 
tor from Vermont, and the Senator from Vermont advised him 
not to see the Senator from Maine unless he had the influence by 
which he could press him. 

Mr. President, I do not know just what he meant by that. I 
do not know why he thought that I felt that he should press 
the Senator from Maine. Whenever I have wanted anything 
from the Senator from Maine I have gone to him, and I have 
not had to press him at all. He has been most courteous and 
agreeable and has, so far as I know, always immediately 
granted what I requested of him. I do not know what he meant 
by that. 

He next states in this letter that “Senator Prne did not know 
that he (Dave) bad told me he would vote for the tariff.” > 

I never saw the man before. I never saw him in my life but 
once, and I assume that was the time when he says he had this 
conference with me, so that I could not have had any oppor- 
tunity to have told him anything as to what Senator PINE 
knew or did not know. 


He said Senator PrN didn’t know that he (Darw) had told me he 
would vote for the tariff, and Pinn had told bhim— 


That is, had told me— 


that if he wouldn't help on the oil tariff that he (Pine) would not 
help bim— 


That is, the Senator from Vermont— 
and he said that was the way to do it. 


The Senator from Oklahoma, Mr. Prvg, is on the floor, and 
he knows that I never talked oil with him in my life. I never 
suggested to him anything about it, and he never suggested to 
me anything about it in all his career, so far as I have any 
recollection. There is not any substance whatever to that, and 
the Senator from Oklahoma knows it as well as I do. 

He says that I introduced him to Senator Nyre, That is true. 
Senator Nye came along while we were in the reception room, 
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and I did present this man to Senator Nye. What the conversa- 
tion between Senator Nye and this man Flint consisted of, I 
have no idea whatever. I did not hear it; and I think the 
Senator who sits here on my right [Mr. Nye] knows that I did 
not hear it. 

Mr. President, how I happened to be talking at all with this 
man Flint was in this way: 

Some time ago a distinguished citizen of the State of Ver- 
mont, one of very highest possible character—no man could 
have a higher character, privately and publicly, than I consider 
that man to haye—came to me and suggested that I use my 
influence to help a Major Flint, in Washington, who was for- 
merly a resident of Vermont. I told him that if I undertook to 
help Major Flint in the War Department, it would react on him 
and hurt him; but he said he wanted it done just the same. I 
declined to do it until my colleague [Mr. GREENE] came back 
from Vermont, because my colleague is on the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

When my colleague came back, he and I did write a letter that 
we feared at the time would injure the man, and probably it 
did. A little while after that a card came into the Senate 
Chamber marked “Flint,” and I thought it was this Major 
Flint that we had tried to help, and went out into the reception 
room ; and out there I met this man Flint who said that he is a 
brother of Major Flint. We discussed his brother the Major, 
discussed what had taken place respecting the effort that my 
colleague and I had made for his promotion; and this man Flint, 
the brother of the Major, said that he had just come from the. 
Secretary of War, who had taken him in his car and taken him 
over to his house, and this matter had been discussed while he 
was with the Secretary of War. 

After this matter came up to-day I called up the Secretary of 
War, and he verified that. He said that Mr. Flint did come to 
his office, he did take him in his automobile, and they did discuss 
this matter. 

We discussed it at some little length in the reception room, and 
were talking about it when Senator Nye came along. That was 
the reason of my going out to talk with Flint. That is what we 
talked about. That is the only time I ever saw Flint. That is 
what we talked about to my recollection. 

I do not know who this man Brownis. I never knew who this 
man Franklin is until this afternoon. The whole thing, Mr. 
President, is not worth the time that I am taking, so far as 
having any substance in it is concerned; and I would not even 
say what I have said about it if it were not for the fact that my 
silence might be misinterpreted as the poor thing faded out. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President and gentlemen 
of the Senate, I shall vote to levy a duty on crude oil and oil 
products brought into this country. I am not a recent convert. 
I never saw Mr. Franklin, referred to by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BLAINE]. I made a speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in July, 1921, when the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
bill was under consideration, urging a tariff on crude oil, and 
I believe that was before the Mayflower Hotel was built. 

While the distinguished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, BLAINE] 
was casting reflections on most everybody, a fine old minister 
of the mountains of Kentucky came to my mind. He neyer held 
a service without singing a certain hymn, or having it sung, 
and back in those days they did not have many hymn books, and 
the minister lined the hymn. One verse of this favorite hymn 
of his ran as follows: 


This earth extends from pole to pole, 
And man to sin is given; 

There's not an honest man on earth, 
And scarcely one in heaven, 


I shall not be driven to-night from my duty to the oil pro- 
ducers, to the oil workers, who produce from seyen to ten mil- 
lion barrels of oil every year in Kentucky, and to the coal 
producers and the thousands of coal miners and their wives and 
children in Kentucky, because of some unfortunate letter or 
telegram which some person, irresponsible, might have written. 

It has been hinted here that those interested in two great oil 
concerns, the Standard Oil Co. and Dutch Shell Oil Co., the two 
greatest oil concerns in the world, will read with glee and de- 
light the attacks of the distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
on the friends of these independent oil producers. 

In 1921, when the fight was made in the House to protect the 
16,000 independent oil producers, and to protect the more than 
250,000 small oi] wells owned and operated by them, and to pro- 
tect the great soft-coal industry of this country, we were met 
then with the active opposition of the Standard Oil Co., and I 
understand that they are still opposed to a duty on oil, 

I understand, too, that the Dutch Shell Oil Co. is opposed to 
this duty. These two great concerns are benefiting more than 
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anybody else by the importations of this hundred million or so 
barrels of crude oil every year into the United States. 

Mr. President and Members of the Senate, I am a protective 
tariff Republican and I do not withhold my support for reason- 
able protection because the commodity or product to be pro- 
tected is not produced in my own State, and I did not withhold 
my support when I was in the House of Representatives because 
_the particular commodity was not produced in my own congres- 
sional district. I am just as anxious to protect the products of 
the farm and the factory, the mill and the farmer, as I am to 
protect coal and oil. The National Coal Association and coal 
miners’ organizations fayor a tariff on oil. 

In 1921 I had a letter from Mr. John L. Lewis, the president 
of the United Mine Workers, which was printed in the Recorp 
in the speech to which I have referred, in which he then urged 
a tariff on oil, and pointed out that these importations would 
increase and increase, and that the soft-coal industry would 
become more and more depressed as the years should come 
and go. 

His prophecy has been fulfilled. In my own 
the oil is produced largely and almost entirely by the inde- 
pendent oil producers, where the daily production is small, that 
industry is prostrate. Then I look to western Kentucky and 
eastern Kentucky, which could produce more than 80,000,000 
tons of soft coal every year, and I see that great industry 
prostrate, thousands of miners and their wives and children 
hungry and idle, this 100,000,000 barrels of crude oil displacing 
every year more than millions of tons of soft coal in this 
country, Whatever may be the attitude of the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin, I think my first duty is to the workers 
in the oil industry and in the coal mines of Kentucky, rather 
than to the cheap laborers and landowners of Central and South 
America. . 

I think my first duty is to protect and give life and vitality 
to the oil industry and the coal industry, in which hundreds 
ef millions of dollars of American money are invested, rather 
than to the investments yonder in Central and South America. 
I shall not permit anybody’s telegram or anybody’s letter to 
drive me from my duty to the people of Kentucky and my duty 
to the workers and to the industries of the United States, 

Ig there any reason why we should protect factories, mills, 
eggs, protect wool, protect wheat, corn, tobacco, grass seed, 
potatoes, and butter produced in Kentucky and in other sections 
of this country, and leave those engaged in the business of pro- 
ducing oil and producing coal to the mercies of a cruel and 
ruthless unfair competition of cheap labor and cheap production 
in a foreign land? I want first to protect our citizens. 

As was well said the other day by the leader on this side, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], there 
are being shipped into this country goods of the value of 
$5,000,000,000, when three billion and a half of that amount 
could be produced in this country. 

Mr. President and Senators, there are already too many idle 
people in this country of ours for us to hesitate to protect this 
great army of idle men and women and prostrate industries 
without which unemployment may be increased in this land of 
ours. 

I am not taking the stand because of anything Mr. Franklin 
may have said or may not have said. I have not risen to that 
point in my service here or retired into that sanctimonious 
seclusion where any American citizen may be barred from 
approaching me and laying before me fairly and squarely a 
thing which concerns a great industry or concerns my State. 

Quite a number of gentlemen have come from Kentucky, men 
of the highest integrity, men of the highest honor. They did 
not come to Washington because they wanted to come. They 
did not come to Washington for pleasure. But they saw these 
hundreds of oil properties idle, with a prospect of more of them 
being idle. They saw men, workers in the oil industry, who 
used to be well fed and well clothed, and their wives and chil- 
dren happy and content. They see them now idle, and their 
wives and children wanting for the necessaries of life. 

They see every coal mine in Kentucky idle at least half of 
the time, with hungry men and women idle, walking the 
streets, seeking honest employment. They saw millions of dol- 
lars of invested capital being destroyed by these millions of 
barrels of crude oil, costing the small sum of about 18 cents 
per barrel to produce, coming into this country and displacing 
American oil, displacing millions of tons of coal to the disaster 
of these two great industries. They came to Washington to 
see you and to see me, an honest and laudable purpose, and I 
trust I may never come to the time or have the attitude of 
mind when any Kentuckian, however humble, who comes to 
Washington to see one of the men, and really both of the men, 
who represent them in the United States Senate, can not see 
me and place his claims before me. 


State, where 
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To show further how our people of Kentucky are concerned, 
the State Legislature of Kentucky is in session. A resolution 
was offered in the Kentucky Senate. That body is composed 
of 24 good Democrats and 14 good Republicans. They passed 
the resolution unanimously urging the Congress of the United 
States to give relief to the great oil and coal industries of 
Kentucky and the country. Mr. President, if I may, I desire 
to have that resolution printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Senate resolution 


Whereas the petroleum industry in Kentucky is seriously affected by 
the overproduction of petroleum in the United States, generally resulting 
in a price cut of crude oil; and 

Whereas, following the practice in the mid-continent and western 
fields of the United States, ofl operators have been required to shut 
down production and new development because of the overproduction of 
petroleum in the United States; and 

Whereas the petroleum industry in both eastern and western Ken- 
tucky is one of the main industrial activities in the coal-field regions 
which are now experiencing a great struggle for their very existence; 
and 

Whereas it is a fact that upwards of a hundred or more million barrels 
of petroleum were imported into the United States during the past year, 
this foreign oil competing with domestic oil and the petroleum produced 
in Kentucky and operating to reduce the demand for Kentucky pe- 
troleum and lower the price for same: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the representatives of this Commonwealth of Kentucky 
in the United States Senate be requested to take immediate steps to 
restrict the importation of crude oil into the United States in such ways 
and by such means as is legally within their power, thereby looking 
toward the improvement of the petroleum and bituminous coal industries 
of this Commonwealth; and it is further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be dispatched by the clerk of 
this senate to the Kentucky Members of the United States Senate. 

Attest: 

Oscar WICKER, 
Assistant Clerk of Senate. 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President, the State geolo- 
gist of Kentucky, a very bright and honorable man, Dr. W. R. 
Jillson, wires me to use every effort possible to secure protec- 
tion for the oil industry against the importations of crude oil 
free. I shall later place his telegram in the Recorp. I have a 
telegram here from one of the leading Democrats of Kentucky. 
I wish to take the time to read that to the Senate: 


LEXINGTON, Ky., February ft, 1930. 
Hon, J, M. Ropsion, 
United States Senate: 

Producers of crude oil in Kentucky of whom there are several thou- 
sand, are in great distress because of prevailing low price of their prod- 
uct, It is their belief, which is shared by me in fullest measure, that 
the imposition of an adequate tariff on crude would have the greatest 
beneficial effect. Your active support of such measure would be greatly 
appreciated. A decline of more than 40 per cent in the market value 
of Kentucky crude within the last three years has had a very depressing 
effect upon this Important industry in which many millions of dollars 
are invested. Paul G. Blazer, who is closely associated with me in 
business, may perhaps call at your office this week seeking an interview 
in this connection. I shall deeply appreciate any courtesies which you 
May extend to Blazer, whom I commend to you unreservedly, 


That is signed by the Hon. Thomas A. Combs, president of 
the Swiss Oil Corporation of Lexington, Ky. Mr. Combs is one 
of our outstanding Democrats. 

Mr. President and gentlemen of the Senate, it may readily be 
seen that the situation is so acute in Kentucky that many of 
our Democratic friends who in the years past and gone have 
condemned the principle of a protective tariff, now, by unani- 
mous vote and unanimous action, urge a protective tariff upon 
imported oil. 

I know it has been urged that if we put a tariff on crude oil 
the price of gasoline to the consumers will rise. I am sure it 
has been pointed out at some time to-day that a very small per- 
centage of the crude oil is used for gasoline purposes, Its 
main purpose is as a fuel. As a fuel it displaces American coal. 
The Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] has no doubt stated to 
the Senate the fact, of which many of us are already aware, 
that the soft-coal industry of the United States is in the worst 
condition of any industry of the country. 

It may have been pointed out to-day, too, but I want to take 
a moment to reiterate the showing made by a comparative 
statement of the prices of gasoline in 52 representative cities 
of the country. This statement shows the average price of gaso- 
line in 1926 was 18.09 cents per gallon without the tax. The 
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average price of gasoline in 1929 was 18.39 cents per gallon, 
showing that the price of gasoline was higher in 1929 than it 
was in 1926, and yet the average price of crude oil in 1926 was 
$2.04 a barrel while in 1929 the average price was only $1.20 
a barrel. The average price of crude oil in this country in 
1929 was 84 cents less per barrel than it was in 1926 and yet 
the price of gasoline was higher in 1929 than it was in 1926. 

The Department of Commerce has submitted a statement of 
the cost per gallon of gasoline in the various countries of the 
world. In Colombia, where the cheap oil is being produced 
that is sent here, the price of gasoline is 61.7 cents per gallon. 
Why? The two great concerns and others have a monopoly in 
Colombia and, as has been so well pointed out by the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN], that is the very 
thing to which we are drifting in this Nation if we kill the in- 
dependent oil producers here. 

In Mexico, one of the countries which has furnished us so 
much cheap crude oil, gasoline is 31.8 cents per gallon, and in 
Venezuela and other countries furnishing us with crude oil it is 
32.8 cents per gallon. In all of the countries of the world re- 
corded here the gasoline prices are higher, some of them two or 
three times as high, as the price of gasoline in the United 
States. I can very well appreciate the policy opposing a tariff 
on oil of some great concern whose operations are not merely 
nation-wide but world-wide. Do not forget that these great 
concerns are busy picking up at bargain prices the prostrate 
independent oil concerns all over our country, and thus enlarg- 
ing their monopoly and their influence in the oil world, 

It is my honest judgment that a tariff on crude oil and gaso- 
line would not in the long run increase the price of gasoline in 
this country. These American oil concerns are paying taxes 
and helping to sustain this Government. These American coal 
mines and coal miners are helping to support this Government 
of ours. They are as much entitled to some protection against 
cheap labor and cheap products of foreign countries as are the 
factories, mills, and the farms and the forests of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I desire to submit for the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks the tables and telegrams and letters to which I 
have hurriedly referred, and also a brief statement which I 
made before a committee of the House of Representatives some 
few months ago urging a protective tariff on oil. I would not 
insist on what I might have said eight or nine years ago or six 
months ago, but I want to show that Mr. Wirt Franklin or the 
letters or telegrams referred to by the Senator from Wisconsin 
that might have been sent here by some person in an ill-advised 
moment certainly had no bearing on my attitude. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
out objection, the request of the Senator is granted. 

The tables, telegrams, and letters referred to are as follows: 


FRANKFORT, KY., February 6, 1930. 


With- 


Hon. J. M. ROBSION, 
United States Senate Office Building: 

Your wire. I strongly favor adequate protective tariff of imported pe- 
troleum to make possible immediate resumption of normal activity of oil 
and coal industries in Kentucky. Oil industry in western Kentucky 
has been shut down for 45 days and may be for additional 30 or more, 
creating terrible situation. Coal industry in eastern Kentucky and 
western Kentucky is on the verge of bankruptcy, with many, many mines 
shut down, sold and being sold by the sheriff. This State’s natural-gas 
industry knows no foreign competition and is In excellent and expanding 
condition. Answering your request, volume and value figures on Ken- 
tucky-produced petroleum and coal are available in your office now 
back to 1918 on my new geological map of Kentucky. 

W. R. JILLSON, 
State Geologist of Kentucky. 
WESTERN Kentucky OIL Mpn’s ASSOCIATION, 
Owensboro, Ky., February 6, 1930. 
Hon. J. M. Rogston, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C, 

My Dear Sm: Answering your telegram of February 4, asking for 
further information regarding tariff on crude-oil importations. 

We in Kentucky who are producing oil are doing so at a very great 
hazard. When the whole industry is taken into consideration, we have 
to assume the hazard of dry holes, poor markets due to the flood of oil 
being produced in the United States, and a further hazard due to the 
fact crude oil from Mexico and South America can and is being im- 
ported to this country at a price below the cost of producing the same 
grades of oil here. 

The total production in the United States per day is about 2,650,000 
barrels, of which about 2,250,000 is used for daily consumption, leav- 
ing 400,000 barrels per day of our own production to go into storage, 
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In addition to this overproduction here there is about 350,000 barrels 
per day of imports, duty free, which, as you can see, places an addi- 
tional burden on the producers in this country. 

You, of course, know the situation in Washington, as we do not, but 
it seems to us that since this tariff bill has gone to the Senate that 
there could be an amendment offered in the Senate to place a tariff on 
oil, In that way this bill will be returned to the House and given 
consideration there also. 

You, of course, also know about the delegation from Oklahoma, that 
has just been in Washington for this purpose, and no doubt can get a 
more complete report on the entire industry from Mr. Wirt Franklin, 
president of the Independent Petroleum Association of America, who 
headed that delegation, or from a representative of his, who I am sure 
he left there to watch proceedings. 

Assuring you that we greatly appreciate your interest in this meas- 
ure, and if there is any further information that we can furnish you 
we will gladly do so. 

Yours very truly, 
C. E. Curry, President. 
OWENSBORO, KY., February 3, 1930. 
JouHN M. ROBSION, 
Member of Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Western Kentucky Oil Men’s Association, representing over 200 men, 
with investments of several million in the State required to develop oil 
and gas resources, in which every Kentuckian participates in revenue 
accruing, are confronted with serious handicap as result of free entry 
to America of crude oil. Recently forced to 60-day shutdown of 
operations to prevent drastic cut in price of our oil. Hazards of drill- 
ing operations are made doubly burdensome by reason of large inflow 
of duty-free oil, causing us to hold production down in conformity with 
national needs, Please consider the advisability of equitable tariff on 
oil importations and thus prevent serious hampering of Kentucky opera- 
tions. We are acting in accord with Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America representatives now in Washington. 

C. E. Curry, Prestdent. 


Swiss OIL Corporation (INc.), 
Lexington, Ky., February 19, 1930. 
Hon. JOHN M. ROBSION, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR Rosson; Supplementing my wire to you, permit 
me, please, respectfully to say in support of our appeal, that in spite 
of the tremendous increase in the use of petroleum products, the market 
value of eastern Kentucky crude oil at the wells recently has dropped 
to $1.87 per barrel as compared with a market of $4.50, 10 years ago, 
and $2.60, 5 years ago. 

Although Kentucky oil-producing properties have a current value in 
excess of $25,000,000, they would have a value of more than twice that 
amount. if crude oil were selling at the same prices as prevailed a few 
years ago. 

Low-gravity industrial fuel oil is selling at a price of approximately 
3 cents per gallon f. o. b. Kentucky refineries as compared with 514 
cents a few years ago. 

Under present conditions the owners of thousands of small oil wells 
in this State are receiving for their oil scarcely enough to pay their 
operating costs, leaving them no return to offset the depleting of their 
underground oil supply. A tariff on imported low-grade oils from South 
America should result in a similar advance in the market for Kentucky 
crude oil, since the price of industrial fuel oils should increase suffi- 
ciently to absorb the extra price which the refiners would pay Kentucky 
producers. 

I hope, most earnestly, that you may see your way clear to lend your 
support to this movement. 

With assurances of great respect, believe me to be, 

Most cordially yours, 
THOMAS A. COMBS, President. 


Comparative statement of prices of gasoline at the service station less 
gasoline tax of 52 representative cities for the years 1926 and 1929 


(Cents per gallon) 


February, | February, 
1926 1929 


Newark, N. J... 
Baltimore, Md 
Charleston, 8. 
Norfolk, Va 
Richmond, Va.. 
Rognoke, Va... 
Charleston, W. Va- 
Clarksburg, W. V: 
Parkersburg, W. Va.. 
Wheeling, W. Va.. 
San Antonio, Tex 
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Comparative statement of prices of gasoline, ete-—Continued 


, 8. 
Casper, Wyo... 
Butte, Mont... 
Salt Lake City, 
Boise, Idaho. 
Charlotte, N. C 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Boston, Mass... 
Poe ago Mass.. 
Mobile, Ala___- 
Savannah, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Tampa, Fla__.. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Alexandris, La_--- 
Baton Rouge, La.. 
Lake Charles, La.. 
New Orleans, La 
Shreveport, La. 
Lafayette, La.. 
Bristol, Tenn. . .. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
Knoxville, Tenn... 
Nashville, Tenn_ 
Memphis, Tenn. 
El Paso, Tex... 
Houston, Tex.. 
Helena, Mont.. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash... 
Spokane, Wash.. 
Tacoma, Wash.. 
Portland, Oreg. 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Omaha, Nebr.... 
Washington, D. C 


Average. 


The price of mid-continent crude (the principal gasoline supply) was | 


$2.04 in February, 1926, and $1.20 in February, 1929. 
In 1926 we received 35 per cent gasoline from a barrel of ofl, and in 
629 we averaged 46 per cent. 

One barrel of crude oil in 1926 had an average gasoline content of a 
retail value of $2.65, while In 1929 the same barrel had a retail value 
of $3.36. 

Authority : Oil Price Handbooks, 1926 and 1929, compiled by National 
Petroleum News, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Relative price of gasoline at service stations (less tar) on December 
51, 1929, at cities on Atlantic seaboard and at interior cities 
Cents per gallon 
Baltimore 
Washington... 
New York..-- 
Philadelphia- 


Authority: Oil Price Handbook, 1929, compiled by National Petroleum 
News. 
Comparative prices of crude oil for years 1926 and 1929 


1926 


Date Price 


$1.40 }... 
1,55 | Jan. 26 


2.15 | Jan.. 25 
20t |Jan, 25 
| 


Authority : Oil Price Handbooks, 1926 and 1929, compiled by National 
Petroleum News, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Retail gasoline prices in representative citics of the world as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1929 


California, 25 gravity Mar. I1 
Gulf coast, 30 gravity.. Mar. 10 
Rocky Mountain fields—Pre | 

flat gravity | Feb. 2 
Mid-continent fields, 36 gravity.. Feb. 1 


American money 

Country and city: cents 

De RD eee 

Australia? Sydney 

Cuba, Habana 

France, Paris 

Germany, Munich.. 

Italy, Genoa 

Mexico, Vera Cruz_ 

England, London 

Venezuela, Caracas _..- 

United States, Washington, D. C. 


Nore— Authority, Department of Commerce. 


1 Price per imperial gallon which is approximately 
United States gallons. 


equivalent to 1.2 
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SYNOPSIS OF STATEMENT MADE BEFORE THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEB 
BY J. M. ROBSION, ON MAY 18, 1929, URGING A TARIFF ON CRUDE OIL IN 
ORDER TO AID THE OM, COAL-MINING INDUSTRIES 

. . ` . : . . 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Ways and Means Committee, 
President Hoover in bis speech of acceptance last year pointed out that 
there were three industries that were not enjoying the prosperity com- 
parable to the other industries of this country—the coal-mining indus- 
try, textile industry, and agriculture. 

I am familiar with the agricultural conditions and somewhat ac- 
quainted with the situation in the textile industry, and it is my honest 
judgment that the coal-mining Industry is in the worst condition of any 
of these three industries. 

We must bear in mind that there are about 750,000 miners and tens 
of thousands of others who are directly engaged in this industry, 
Billions of dollars are invested. On the average, our coal mines are 
operating about one-half time only. It is most distressing, indeed, to go 


through the soft-coal mining regions and see the poorly clad and under- 
nourished men, women, and children. 
need of the actual necessaries of life. 

Hundreds of soft-coal mines are idle and have been idle for months, 
Many others will be forced to go 


A great majority of them are in 


and some of them for a year or two. 
out of business. 

I am here to try to secure some relief, not only for these miners 
and their wives and children, but for those who have investments 
in this industry. Your committee has recommended substantial tariffs 
and increases of tariff on many of the products of the farm and 
the textile industry. I want to see all classes of American labor and 
American industries that need protection given protection. 

The large importation of crude oil is one of the causes of the distress 
in the coal-mining industry. Last year we imported in the neighbor- 
hood of 80,000,000 barrels of crude oil, and 11,000,000 barrels of refined 
oil from the West Indies, Central, and South American countries. 
About 40,000,000 barrels of this ofl was used for fuel. This large 
use of foreign crude oil for fuel hurt the coal-mining industry in two 
particulars; first, it displaced about 10,000,000 tons of coal, and second, 
it is cheaper than coal and therefore beats down the price of American 
coal. It is produced by underpaid labor and much of the material 
used in producing it costs much less than material produced in this 
country and used in American mines. The result is that there is 
disaster, distress, and bankruptcy everywhere in the coal-mining indus- 
try. Only the most favored soft-coal mines are making anything like 
a fair return on the investment and they are very, very few indeed. 
A great majority of them are losing money every day. 

This large importation of crude oll has likewise greatly injured the 
American oil producers and labor. The records show for the first two 
months of the present year—and we have no later records—an increase 
of 25 per cent on importations of crude oil. 

I have been in hearty sympathy all the time with agriculture and 
the other industries. The miners and their families and others con- 
nected with the mining operations are consumers of the products of the 
farm and other industries which are protected, and we think it only 
fair to protect the miners and the coal industry by a tariff on crude oil. 

But some say that we must conserve our ojl and a tariff on crude oil 
will increase the price of gasoline. This foreign oil is of low volatile 
content. A very small part of it is turned into gasoline. It is largely 
used for fuel purposes, and, of course, displaces coal. In the second 
place, a careful check-up of the price of crude oll and the price of gaso- 
line in the last few years will show tbat the price of crude oll has very 
little to do with the price of gasoline. In fact, we are confronted with 
the spectacle many times that when crude oil is at its lowest gasoline 
is highest, and when crude oil is high gasoline is down. 

Furthermore, we have now in storage about 500,000,000 barrels of oil. 
This is a new high record, and this surplus has been increasing. Those 
who know claim that oil loses 10 per cent of its gasoline properties by 
evaporation, etc., every year, and therefore by keeping this oil in storage 
we are losing in the neighborhood of 50,000,000 barrels per year. 

It matters little how large the surplus may be in oil. A few large oil 
companies so manipulate matters that the price of gasoline keeps up. 

There seems to be little danger that we will run out of oil, In 
1921 our great geologists told us that we had a potential oil supply 
in this country of 9,000,000,000 barrels, but the Hon. George Otis 
Smith, Director of the United States Geological Survey and one of the 
greatest authorities In the world on this question, stated that there 
appeared to be an available ofl supply of 60,000,000,000 barrels. Only 
recently the Standard Oil bought a formula from the Germans to make 
synthetic gasoline, and we may not be surprised to find tens of thou- 
sands of our oil wells become valueless because of some new method or 
process of producing gasoline. 

We can not aid the coal industry by putting a tariff on coal, because 
there is practically no coal shipped Into this country, and the only way 
that we can help the coal-mining industry directly by a protective tariff 
is to lay à duty of say 50 cents a barrel on the crude oil. This will 
not keep out all of the crude oil, but it will help to stabilize the price 
of coal by putting crude oil on a comparable market value as a fuel 
with coal, 
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HAZARD COAL OPERATORS EXCHANGD, 
Lexingion, Ky., February 5, 1930. 
Hon. J. M. Ronsion, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Rogsion: The Hazard Coal Operators Exchange at its 
annual meeting of the membership at Lexington, Ky., on February 1, 
unanimously passed the following resolution ; 

RESOLUTION 

Resolved, That the Hazard Coal Operators Exchange indorses and 
approves a duty on crude oil and its products, imported Into this 
country, and hereby urges our Senators and Congressmen to help procure 
a duty thereon. 

In this it is our desire to follow the National Coal Association in such 
movement as it may initiate to this end. 

Attest: 

J. E. JOHNSON, Secretary. 
LINCOLN Or PRODUCING CO., 
Louisville, Ky., February 4, 1930. 
Senator Joon M, ROBSION, 
Senate Ofico Building, Washington, D. O. 

Duar SENATOR: I note by the press that the people of the United 
States have finally awakened to the fact that $1 a barrel tariff should 
be put on imported crude oil. 

California, Texas, Oklahoma, and the Rocky Mountain district have 
all petitioned President Hoover that this be done through the governors 
of their States. The amount of imported crude oil into this country per 
day is averaging 318,000 barrels, which is responsible for an overpro- 
duction of crude oil, and continually keeping the price of oil down to 
where the producer can barely exist, and in a great measure assisting 
in demoralizing the oil business, If you want to have a -part in doing 
a big thing for the States make every effort to get a tariff of $1 per 
barrel on imported crude oil. 

Trusting we may have the opportunity to realize your success along 
this line, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
JAs. K. Jarvis, President, 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President, I feel that I 
ought to apologize to the Senate for trespassing thus upon its 
time at this late hour, but my heart is in this matter. We need 
this protection. We need it to protect legitimate, honest invest- 
ments and industries. We need it to protect tens of thousands 
of honest American laborers and workers in Kentucky, as well 
as the larger field and larger investments throughout this 
country. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I want to say that Mr, Earl 
Calloway, and the other independent oil men who came here 
from Texas in behalf of the proposed tariff on oil, are gentlemen 
of the highest standing and loftiest integrity, gentlemen who 
came here with an honest purpose, which they have honestly 
and ably supported. Not one of them would commit any act of 
the slightest impropriety, and I resent any intimation to the 
contrary. 

I desire to leave just this word with the Senate. This is a 
contest between Standard Oil and the foreign Dutch Shell and 
connected groups on the one side and our American independent 
producers on the other side. Wipe out these independents and 
our country will be perpetually at the mercy of monopoly. In- 
stead of increasing the price of gasoline, this measure will be 
a safeguard against a rise in price by preserving the actual and 
potential competition of the independents, The surest way of 
fastening unjust and oppressive prices for gasoline on the Ameri- 
ean people is to defeat this proposal for a tariff on oil, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr, PITTMAN] to 
the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, THOMAS]. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment to 
the amendment may be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk will report the 
amendment to the amendment, 

The CHIEr CLERK. At the end of the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma add the following subparagraph: 

(c) This paragraph shall become null and void on January 1, 1934, 
and no duties thereunder shall be charged or collected when and during 
the period standard 86 gravity crude petroleum in the States of Texas 
or Oklahoma commands a market price in excess of $1.75 a barrel at 
place of production. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, before the vote 
is taken upon this amendment or upon any amendment, I desire 
to oceupy just a few moments of the time of the Senate. What 
I shall say will be very largely in response to the remarks made 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE], and I should like 
to have his attention. 
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Mr. President, most of the members of the so-called oil lobby, 
about which we have heard so much to-night, are residents of 
my State, the State of Oklahoma. I desire to explain to the 
Senator from Wisconsin, and to those who may be interested, 
how this lobby came to be in Washington. 

I am a member of the Finance Committee. We had a very 
brief hearing before that committee in August. At that time 
but few oil men came to be heard. 

A gentleman came from Louisiana to be heard; I think one 
came from Oklahoma to be heard; and there were one or two 
who were heard from the city of Washington. The hearing was 
held, I think, for one day, and was only participated in by two 
or three witnesses, The reason at that time that the independ- 
ent oil men did not appear was that they were laboring under 
the impression that the curtailment program of the President 
was to be a success, as the promise had been made that it would 
be a success. The promise was made to the independent oil 
men of the country that if they would voluntarily limit their 
production, the big producing companies abroad would volun- 
tarily reduce their importations; and the independent oil men— 
the business men of Oklahoma, of Texas, and of Kansas—rely- 
ing upon the expressions and the promises made by the big 
importing companies that curtailment would solve their problem, 
that if the independents would curtail locally, the big companies 
would limit their importations internationally, did limit their 
production locally. 

Then, about the 15th of January, there came a cut from 17 to 
41 cents a barrel in the price of oil, the average cut being 30 
eents per barrel. When that cut came, reducing the price of oil 
to a figure where the independent producers could not live, on 
the 15th of January, the tariff bill being almost at its terminus— 
at that time we hoped to complete it in January—what could 
these oil men do? 

I want to say that on the special train which came from the 
West probably 90 per cent of the passengers came from my 
State. I think I know personally 75 per cent of the men who 
eame here upon that train. I say here and now, without 
reservation, that the men who came on that train represented 
the best men in the State of Oklahoma, the best men in the 
State of Kansas, and the best men in the State of Texas; and 
I can say as much for those who came from the State of 
Colorado. They came here, Mr. President, at my invitation; 
I take the responsibility. When the cut of 30 cents a barrel 
came in the price of oil, the only relief they had was through 
a tariff. The big producing companies had failed to keep their 
agreement; they had refused to curtail their importations. 
When the independent producers saw what was facing them 
with this cut, when they saw that their only possible relief 
would be through a tariff, they appealed to their Members of 
Congress; they appealed to me. 

We did not have many friends in the Senate at that time. 
These were the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Prine], the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], and myself; 
at this time I can remember no other Senator committed to a 
tariff on oil. The tariff bill was in its last phase, and the 
independent producers were confronted with a surplus on their 
hands and a price under which they could not live. I sent 
word to Mr. Franklin that the only chance he had to get relief 
was to bring to Washington a delegation of men who knew 
the business; not to send high-powered lobbyists; not to send 
some one who did not know, but to come himself and bring his 
associates from the oil fields. One man would have been of 
no benefit. How could one man have come to Washington on 
the 15th of January and contacted and convinced 93 Members 
of this body. Only three, perhaps, need not haye been seen, 
One man could not have performed that service. It could only 
have been accomplished by such a delegation as came by a 
special train. 

I haye known this man Franklin for 20 years. I have known 
many of the delegates who have come here during the entire 
time that I have been a resident of Oklahoma, which has been 
for 30 years. The mayor of Oklahoma City was here: the 
president of one of our leading universities was here; pro- 
fessors in colleges were here; ministers came from that State. 
That is the type of men who came to Washington from 
Oklahoma, 

Oklahoma is a new State. The populations that make up 
that State, as a rule, were not born in the State. We have in 
the State of Oklahoma men and women from every State. One 
may take a gathering there of 250 people and call the roll of 
names. Some will rise there and say, “I came from Maine,” 
and one can traverse the United States from Maine to Califor- 
nia and men and women will be found in such a gathering who 
came from each of the States of the Union. So these oil men 
were not born in Oklahoma; in the main, they came from the 
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other States. No doubt some came from the State of Wiscon- 
sin, and I know some came from the State of Pennsylvania. 
They came from the North, from the East, from the West, and 
from the South. We are proud of those citizens who had the 
ambition and the energy to leave the States of their birth and 
migrate to the State of Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, on the subject of conservation, about which 
we have heard so much for the last 12 or 15 months, let me say 
that the idea of conservation did not originate in the mind of 
the Secretary of the Interior; the idea of the conservation of 
oil did not spring from the mind of the present administration. 

Fifteen years ago I was a member of the Oklahoma State 
Senate. At that time there was a surplus of oil in Oklahoma; 
oil was being sold there then for 65 cents a barrel, a price at 
which the independent producers could not live. 

This man Franklin, to whom the Senator from Wisconsin has 
referred to-night, was then in the oil business. He was a mere 
youth at that time, perhaps 25 years of age; I doubt if he was 
that old. He had his wells producing oil and was forced to 
sell that oil at 65 cents a barrel. Mr. Franklin came to Okla- 
homa City when the legislature was in session with a well- 
developed conservation program in his mind. He presented that 
program to the legislature then sitting. It was a program to 
curtail and conserve the oil in ground. Fifteen years ago Mr. 
Franklin, the man who to-day was dragged before the com- 
mittee and subjected to a cross-examination as if he were a 
culprit, was—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I prefer not to yield. The 
Senator can take his own time in just a moment, I do not 
want to be diverted by the question he wants to ask. I am not 
referring to the Senator from Arkansas; I am referring to the 
remarks made by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE}. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, Mr. President, as I was saying, 
Mr. Franklin came to the Legislature of Oklahoma and pre- 
sented his ideas of conservation, and the Legislature of Okia- 
homa adopted his ideas and passed a law under which we have 
been operating for 15 years and under which we are now operat- 
ing there. That was the beginning of the idea of the conser- 
vation of oil. 

On the 15th day of January, when a reduced price for oil 
was forced upon the independent oil men, the consideration of 
the tariff bill being apparently in its last stages, seeing no other 
chance of relief except through a tariff, I advised them to bring 
to Washington a delegation composed of men who knew the 
business and to present their plans and their demands to Con- 
gress. So they came. When they arrived upon the scene there 
were 96 Senators to be contacted with and interviewed, because 
Senators had no information about this matter in the main. 
There is no chance to get information to a Senator. It can not 
be gotten to him through the public press. The public press is 
not open to the independent oil men of the Nation. The public 
press is on the other side. That is the purpose of the American 
Petroleum Institute, namely, to see to it that the public press 
does not carry press notices and information unfriendly to the 
big interests in the oil game. Because of that fact I made my 
recommendation. 

When they came here they came in large numbers, something 
like 225, I attended their meeting; I knew what was going on; 
I knew that they had a committee appointed to see certain 
Senators, to give those Senators information which they did not 
have, and to answer questions that might be asked. What 
other chance was there to get the information to the Members 
of this body? It was then thought the consideration of the 
tariff bill would be completed within 10 days or 2 weeks or 8 
weeks at most, and there was no other chance for them. So 
they came here, They paid their own expenses when they came. 
Is there anything wrong about that? They did not employ 
high-powered lobbyists; they came themselves; they presented 
their case direct to the Members of this body. Is there any- 
thing wrong about that? 

I made some engagements for some of their committees te 
see certain Senators. I personally left this Chamber one day 
and took one committee, consisting of three members, to a 
corner room in the Capitol to see the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BrneHam], and, if I am not mistaken, I introduced mem- 
bers of the delegation to various of my colleagues. Is there 
anything wrong about that? Has it come to the point where 
an interest or an industry or a citizen about to be destroyed by 
the power of organized and centralized wealth, has it come to 
the point where a citizen being ground down beneath that 
power, is not privileged to come to the Senate of the United 
States to present his cause? 
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They have been here now for two weeks. Most of the oil 
men have gone back home. They left a committee here. Mr. 
Franklin has been here all the time and he has been busy. Mr. 
Calloway has been here and he has been busy. Mr. Brown 
has been here and he has been busy. They are busy men; 
wherever they are they are busy, and if the time had come 
when they could not have been busy in Washington they would 
have returned to their homes and tried to saye what they have 
in the oil business. 

I should like to ask my distinguished friend from Wisconsin 
or any member of the so-called lobby committee, could a dele- 
gation of that kind have done differently from what they have 
done? They did not haye the avenue of the press; the time 
was limited; they came here and presented their case direct 
to the Members of this body, open and above board. I contend 
that that is proper, Mr. President. Is it possible that there is a 
Senator upon this floor who will vote against this amendment 
because a delegation has come here and presented their case 
to the Members of this body? 

I sincerely hope not. I will not construe their votes in that 
way. If any Member upon this floor votes against this amend- 
ment, I will construe his vote to be his conscientious conviction 
that the adoption of the amendment would not be for the best 
interests of the people of this Republic. 

Mr. President, I thought it due that I should make this ex- 
planation before the vote is cast. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Purely as a matter of information, the Sena- 
tor mentioned a while ago the American Petroleum Institute, 
and rather intimated that it was composed wholly of men in 
the oil business who were against this tariff. I have no informa- 
tion on that subject; and I should like to inquire, What is the 
dividing line between the independent oil producer and the oil 
producer who is not independent? 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. In the first place, let me say 
that I do not charge that all the directors of the American 
Petroleum Institute are against a tariff on oil. I do not make 
the charge that that organization is wholly a big-business in- 
stitution; but I do charge that that organization is controlled 
by the big interests, and that its chief purpose is to see to it 
that nothing is done and that no propaganda is disseminated 
antagonistic to their interests. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the American Petroleum Institute sup- 
posed to represent the oil industry of the United States as a 
whole? 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
oil industry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Are independent producers eligible to mem- 
bership in it? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The fact is that Mr. Franklin 
is a member of the board of directors of that institute. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ordinarily we look upon the Standard Oil 
Co. as not an independent producer and we look upon the Dutch 
Shell Co. as not an independent producer; but there are a lot of 
oil companies in this country whose identity we know by name, 
but whose identification with any of these groups we do not 
know so well. 

How about the Phillips Petroleum Co.? Is that an inde- 
pendent, or not? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Of course, the Senator could ask 
me a lot of questions that I could not answer. I am not a 
practical oil man. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to do that. I am really seek- 
ing information, because we have had the line drawn here in this 
debate between the small independent and the big octopus. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It is my judgment from my 
knowledge that the Phillips Co. is not a member of the big com- 
bine; but let me answer further and state that many of these 
companies are so interwoven with the big companies througb 
contracts that they hesitate to express their real sentiments. 
Further, along that line, let me say that these companies that do 
not themselves refine—and the Phillips Co. does refine—these 
companies that do not refine oil must sell their oil, and these 
larger companies depend for financing and for sales contracts 
upon the big companies, and oftentimes a company might be 
large and at the same time would hesitate to commit itself upon 
this tariff proposition. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Are companies like the Humble Oil Co. and 
the Pan-American Petroleum Co. independent? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Humble Oil Co. is a sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Co. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How about the Pan-American? 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I can not answer as to that; 
but it is a subsidiary of some of the big companies. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How about the Independent Oil & Gas Co.? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do not know what the Senator 
means by that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is a company that operates in Kan- 
sas, and probably in other States, known as the Independent 
Oil & Gas Co. Is that an independent, or does that belong to 
the combination? 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. It is my judgment that it is 
allied yery closely with the big companies. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How about the Sinclair Oil Co.? 
independent? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It is my judgment that it is 
allied very closely with the big companies. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Can the Senator give us the names of some 
of these independent companies that are not allied with the 
big companies? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The independent companies in 
the main are individuals who go out and get a lease and raise 
money and drill it and strike oil, and then begin to sell their oil 
to the purchasing companies. Such a concern would be an 
entirely independent company. There are a great number of 
groups that haye organized small corporations that are doing 
the same thing. 

The independent companies are not of sufficient importance, 
so far as the public is concerned, to have their names blazoned 
on the charts of the oil world. In other words, the independent 
companies do not have their stock listed upon the stock exchange, 
or upon the curb exchange, or upon any other exchange, as I 
understand, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the Texas Pacific Land Trust Co. an 
independent or a subsidiary? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
tion, 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
ator 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. I understand. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But I am really trying to find out who are 
the independents and who are not, so as to be able to ascertain 
whether there is a definite line to be drawn between them. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I think I can answer that ques- 
tion to the Senator's satisfaction. 

Any oil man or group of oil men or any Corporation that pro- 
duces oil and selis that oil to the pipeline company or the pur- 
chasing company direct would be an independent producer. Any 
oil company that produces oil, and then has its own refinery, 
and processes the oil, and sells its.own oil to the consuming pub- 
lic through its own distributing system, through its own filling 
stations—eyen that might be an independent company; but, as 
a rule, it is not an independent company. 

Mr. BARKLEY. While the Senator is on his feet, I should 
like to ask him this question: t 

Assuming that the tariff is effective, and that it raises the 
price of imported oil a dollar a barrel, and that the effect of 
that is to raise the price of domestic oil to the same extent, 
will that so stimulate additional production—will it so stimulate 
the wild catting, as it is known, in search of oil—as to bring 
about the same situation that now exists? 

We know that the oil business is of such a nature that it 
attracts men into the most extravagant optimism. I have been a 
victim myself of that optimism, which induced me to invest 
money in oil fields, most of which I lost. Will the increase in 
the price of oil so stimulate that optimistic outlook upon the 
future as to result in the creation of the same situation against 
which complaint is made now, that the supply of oil is greater 
than the demand, and will the price be again driven down by 
reason of that situation? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, I do not think so, for this rea- 
son: The oil industry now is so organized throughout the United 
States that in every field they have agreed to this curtailment 
program. ‘They are now curtailing the production of oil in the 
Kettleman field, California, that I spoke about this afternoon—a 
field that is estimated to be capabie of producing from two to 
five billion gallons of oil when developed; a field that could 
now produce hundreds of thousands of barrels of oil per day, 
but, through yoluntary agreement, has curtailed its production 
to 14,000 barrels per day. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me ask the Senator, there, to what 
extent will this tariff curtail the importation of oil? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. If it does not curtail the impor- 
tation it will prevent oil being imported into this country at a 
less cost than $1.75 per barrel. At the present time the foreign 
oil costs, delivered in America, 75 cents per barrel. - If you add 
$1 tariff to it, then the importing company will be charged 
$1.75 a barrel for the oil when it is landed in America. 


Is it an 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that. That is a matter of 
arithmetic; but I ask the Senator, to what extent would the. 
levying of this tax prevent the importation of the quantity of ' 
oil that is coming in at present? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It would limit it only as other 
tariffs limit the importation of other commodities. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Assuming that the figures are correct, that 
we are now importing something like 120,000,000 barrels a 
year, would the Senator be willing to hazard a guess as to how 
much that would be reduced by this $1 tax? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It would be only a guess, I 
could not answer that question. I think it would be reduced, 
but I could not answer, of course, as to how much, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Assuming that it would be reduced 50 per 
cent, would that reduction be absorbed by an increased produc- 
tion in our own country? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do not think so, because the 
curtailment program now in process of operation is being 
extended every day to still further production. 

Mr, BARKLEY. But, as a matter of fact, the newspapers 
every week carry the story that there has been an increased 
production of crude oil in the United States; and to that fact 
is attributed the reduction in the price of oil, and the reduction 
in the market value of oil stocks. 

What I am worried about—and it is a thing that I can not get 
out of my mind in undertaking to decide what is the fair thing 
to do about this tax—is this: If the curtailment program 
brought about by necessity in the domestic field should result in 
either the curtailment or the prevention of importations, would 
they immediately take advantage of that situation to reopen 
their own fields and bring about another overproduction in the 
domestic market that would offset any benefit they might 
receiye from the tariff? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The present plan of solving this 
oil problem embraces three items: 

The first item is voluntary curtailment. 
process of operation. 

The second item of the program is a tariff, either to limit the 
imports, or, if they do come in, to force them to a price where 
the American producer can compete with them. 

The third item in the program is to limit and discourage wild- 
catting—in other words, the drilling into territories that are 
now thought to contain oil, but they will not know it positively 
until they make the drilling. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How can you prevent any man who thinks 
he has oil under his land frem going in there and arranging 
with somebody to drill a well? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It can not be done except by 
voluntary agreement. That is the only way in which it is be- 
ing done. That is the President’s program. That is Mr. Wil- 
bur’s program. They do not seek to do it by legislation. It is 
done by voluntary agreement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I know; but it does not seem to have gotten 
very far. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
It is the only relief they haye. If the Kettleman field were 
producing its hundreds of thousands of barrels, if the Oklahoma 
City field were producing its hundreds of thousands of barrels, 
if the Yates field in Texas were wide open, what would. the con- 
ditions be? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the very thing. To what extent 
would they have to curtail importations before those operating 
in the Kettleman field would find that the situation justified re- 
opening their wells and producing more oil? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, it is easy to ask 
these questions; and, of course, not being a practical oil man, 
many of them I could not answer. Probably I could answer 
but very few of them. I am sorry that I can net answer all 
the questions submitted by the Senator from Kentucky; but I 
think I have indieated the line of work that must be followed 
if any effective relief is accomplished. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Mr. President, I desire to take aboht five 
minutes to explain these two amendments, because, as deeply 
as I am in sympathy with the situation, I can not vote for the 
amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] unless 
the two amendments that I intend to present—the one I have 
presented, and another—are adopted. 

I do not think this tariff should be a_permanent tariff. I 
believe that it should be a temporary emergency tariff, for 
two reasons; 

In the first place, there is danger of the stimulation of over- 
production, as suggested by the Senator from Kentucky. If 
it is known that this tariff is going to cease and terminate in 
1934, there will be less danger of preparation of that kind. 

In the second place, I provide here that whenever the price 
of crude oil, 36 gravity, in Oklahoma and Texas goes above 
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$1.75 a barrel they shall cease to collect duties under this act. 
In other words, it is limited to that amount: I was willing to 
limit it to that amount because the testimony discloses that 
in the great majority of the sales in this country the average 
cost iS $1.75 a barrel. 

That is that amendment. 

The other amendment is that whenever the price of gasoline 
rises above what it is to-day, 18 cents a gallon, exclusive of 
,taxes paid by the purchaser, then the duty on gasoline ceases 
to be charged and collected. 

If it is true that this tariff on gasoline is going to tend to 
raise the price of gasoline, then the duty, when it rises above 
18 cents, will make it possible for the gasoline from the outside 
to come in competition with it. Those are the two provisions I 
have proposed. 

I am urged to support this because I am satisfied that there 
are three companies in the United States which are seeking to 
acquire all of the oil lands in the United States. I think every 
Member of the Senate who knows anything with regard to the 
»situation believes that is true. They are the Standard Oil 
group, the Shell group, and the Gulf group. 

Why is the price to-day the lowest in the history of this 
country? Is it by reason of competition? It certainly is by 
reason of competition. Competition between whom? Not com- 
petition between the Shell and the Standard Oil and the Gulf, 
, because they have their methods of avoiding that. It is the com- 
petition of what they call the independent group. 

That is a very indefinite thing to describe, and yet there are 
800,000 wells in this country in that group, producing 500,000 
barrels daily. A gusher can stand any price, but a well which 
produces only from one to five barrels per day has to have an 
average price of $1.75 a barrel. 

Do not Senators realize that the Standard Oil group and the 
Shell group and the Gulf group would put the price of oil up 
to-day if they could? How are they keeping the price of oil 
down? They are not keeping it down by pouring the oil ont of 
their land in the United States, they are not keeping it down by 
pouring unlimited quantities of oil in from Venezuela. They 
bring only a small quantity in from Venezuela. But it is con- 
i stantly a club over the head of anyone who has not a refinery, 
and they say to him, “ We will give you so much.” If he does 


not take that they say, “We can cut the price by bringing in 


some from Venezuela.” 

The important thing in this proposition is this, if Congress 
can prevent a monopoly of all the oil lands in the United States 
which are not to-day owned and controlled by the Standard Oil 
group, the Shell group, and the Gulf group, it is their duty to 
do it. F believe this prohibition against this Venezuela oil com- 
ing in at lower than the cost of production in this country will 
tend to do it. I do not believe it will anywhere near accomplish 
that thing, but it will tend in that direction, 

As far as the farmer is concerned in this matter, the farmer 
uses gasoline, and this same group could, without the tariff, 
write the price of gasoline up to-day to 35 cents if they wanted 
to, and everybody knows it. There is no rule which covers 
them. When the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey writes up 20 
cents a gallon for gasoline, every other institution in the United 
States, including the independents, writes up 20 cents. Why? 
Just because the Standard Oil says so. 

The Standard Oil Co. in 1926, with a price of $2.04 a barrel 
for oil, when they were getting only 36 per cent of gasoline out 
of their oil, charged as much as they do to-day with oil on an 
average of $1.20 and 46 per cent gasoline recovery. They were 
making sufficient profit at $2.04 a barrel, They did not dare 
charge more then, not because they would not do it, but because 
they knew they were making such a vast profit at $2.04 a barrel 
that they did not dare do it. 

Suppose this tariff on gasoline led them to put it up; then the 
tariff would instantly disappear when the price went over 18 
cents retail in New York City. 

That is the whole situation. With that character of modifi- 
cation, I am willing to support the amendment. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I would like to know how the 
Senator arrives at $1.75 as the price. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Because the testimony that we had is that 
that isa fact. It may be true or it may not be true, but I have 
never heard the evidence contradicted, and I know that when 
there is a gusher it can stand the price, but experience teaches 
all of us that when there are 300,000 wells in this country which 
produce only 500,000 barrels daily, that is less than 2 barrels 
per day on the average, and that will not pay taxes and in- 
terest on any investment in the sinking of wells. I do not 
know, but the testimony is that that is the cost, on the average, 
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necessary for all these numerous wells. It is not the cost for 
a gusher, but there must be some average cost, 

In 1926, when oil was $2.04 a barrel, the price was not con- 
sidered high. It was not considered high because the retailers 
charged only 18 cents a gallon for gasoline, and if it had been 
considered high they would have charged more. 

Mr. DILL, Does not the Senator think that if we are going 
to fix the price so that the tariff would make it effective, there 
should be some profit to the oil-well people? 

Mr, PITTMAN. I put it at actual cost. I can not figure 
the cost, and this is even a guess at that, as I am bound to 
admit, but I do know that in 1926 oil was $2 and something a 
barrel, and I think I will aecept the evidence that $1.75 is the 
cost for these average low-priced wells. 

I just want to say one other thing, and then I will be 
through. This big group of oil companies are not disturbed by 
the price of oil. They have their refineries. They make their 
money out of gasoline. When they can buy oil at an average 
of $1.20 and make it into gasoline and sell it at retail at 18 
eents, they make enormous profits, as the returns from these 
various big standard groups show by their reports. They can 
last as long as they can get the cheap oil and make it into 
gasoline, which has a ready market, but the man who has not 
any refinery, or the company which has not any refinery, which 
has to sell to the great group that has refineries, is at the mercy 
of the group, and in my opinion, though I may be wrong, inside 
of two years they will all be destroyed, and every bit of the 
little land they own will be absorbed by this single big group, 
and once haying absorbed them, where is the competition with 
regard to oil in this country? 

As far as the gasoline is concerned, it is perfectly evident 
that the price of oil from $2.04 down has never had a par- 
ticle of influence on the cost of gasoline, but if it did have an 
effect on the cost of gasoline, the removal of duty when it goes 
above 18 cents will let in the gasoline from Venezuela, where 
it has been manufactured. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it seems to me there would 
be great difficulty in administering the law. Has the Senator 
gone into that? Would not the Government encounter almost 
insuperable difficulties in administering the law so as to put on 
the duty or take it off? One day the price might go up, and 
perhaps the yery next day it might go down. How would the 
Government ever administer such a law? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The price is the retail price in New York 
City less taxes, and that retail price is announced every morm 
ing, and every customhouse in the United States has it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I have just read the 
amendment in regard to the restriction as to 18 cents a gallon 
in New York City. What if they were selling gasoline at 20 
or 25 or 30 cents retail in other cities? 

Mr, PITTMAN. I fixed on New York because it undoubtedly 
will always be sold as cheaply there as anywhere else, and I 
was trying to limit it so that the price of gasoline could not 
be raised without wiping out the duty. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I think this prescribes the maximum re- 
tail price. If it is restricted to 18 cents in New York City, 
that would protect New York City, but what would you do 
with regard to Washington, what would you do with regard to 
Florida, where frequently they have pyramided it without any 
excuse or rime or reason? They start in and advocate the 
price from 21 to 22, to 23, to 24, to 25, to 26, to 27, to 28 
cents, carrying it on just as you would a rapid-fire auction 
sale, advancing the price of gasoline 10 cents a gallon in two 
or three weeks. We have had that experience in Florida. 

It seems to me that if you restrict it to New York, it gives 
them an unlimited field throughout the country to increase the 
price to anything they wish over 18 cents a gallon retail. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The difference in price is not so great as 
the Senator thinks. Here is a list of the prices in 1926 and 
1929: We find that along the coast points the price was 18 
cents in both years. We find that the highest in one year was 
21 cents, in Salt Lake City, and that was exceptional, and the 
other highest was 19 cents. There was not a variation of over 
8 cents during the entire years 1926 and 1929. But I picked 
out the place where gasoline is naturally going to be the lowest, 
so that if there is a rise in the price then the duty will be 
wiped out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. First let the amendment to the 
amendment be stated, 
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The amendment to the amendment was as follows: 


To add at the end of the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma 
the following subparagraph : 

“(e) This paragraph shall become null and void on January 1, 
1934, and no duties thereunder shall be charged or collected when and 
during the period standard 36 gravity crude petroleum in the States 
of Texas or Oklahoma commands a market price in excess of $1.75 
a barrel at place of production.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). I have a special 
pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
on the oil item. I do not know how he would vote upon this 
particular amendment. I accordingly withhold my vote. 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. Howett’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. HowELL] is unavoidably absent from the 
Chamber. s 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr, TowNsEND} which 
I transfer to the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. ODDIE (when his name was called). On this question 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Simmons]. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. SCHALL (when Mr. Surpsteap’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Suipsteap] is unavoidably absent. Were he 
present he would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. BLEASE. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary]. Not knowing how he would vote on 
this question I withhold my Vote. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Pairrs]. Not knowing how he would vote on 
this question I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs, 
and also special pairs, on the oil question. I am not advised 
how these Senators would vote on this particular amendment: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrncHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. GLASS}; 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHart] with the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuriocH]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denren] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govurp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. KING]; 

The Senator from Rhole Island [Mr. Heserr] with the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr, GILLETT] ; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Suttrvan] with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrves] ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE]; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SurpsTeAp] with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick]; and 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEmLER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 8, nays 57, as follows: 
YEHAS—8 

Hayden 
Pittman 
NAYS—57 
La Follette 
McKellar 
MeMaster 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Patterson 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind, 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—31 
McNary 
Moses 
Oddie 
Overman 


Black 
Brock 


Dill 
Fletcher 


Stephens 
Trammell 


Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont, 
Waterman 
Watson 


Allen Frazier 
Ashurst Gof 
Baird Goldsborough 
Barkley Grundy 
Blaine Hale 
Borah Harris 
Bratton Harrison 
Broussard Hastings 
Capper Hatfield 
Caraway Hawes 
Connally Heflin 
Copeland Johnson 
Cutting Jones 
Dale Kean 
Fess Keyes 


Simmons 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
‘Townsend 
Tydings 
Wagner 
Wheeler 


Glenn 
Gould 
Greene 
Hebert 
Howell 
Kendrick 
King 
McCulloch 


Bingham 
Blease 
Brookbart 
Couzens 
Deneen 
George 
Gillett 
Glass 


Robinson, Ark. 
Shipstead 
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So the amendment. of Mr. Prrrman to the amendment of Mr. 
Tuomas of Oklahoma was rejected. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I ask for a viva voce vote 
on my other amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nevada to the amendment of the Senator 
from Oklahoma, which will be stated. 

The Cmwer OLERK. The Senator from Nevada proposes to 
amend the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma by adding 
thereto the following: 


Provided, That subdivision (b) of this paragraph shall become in- 
operative, and no duties shall be charged or collected thereunder when 
and during any period that standard unmixed gasoline shall sell at 
retail in New York City, New York State, in excess of 18 cents a gallon, 
exclusive of any gasoline tax collected from the purchaser. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nevada to the amendment of the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS], 
which will be read. 

The Cuter CLERK. 
lowing: 


On page 35, after line 2, insert the fol- 


Par, 99. (a) Crude petroleum, and fuel petroleum, $1 per barrel of 
42 gallons. 

(b) Pétroleum products: Kerosene, benzine, naphtha, gasoline, par- 
affin, paraffin oil, and all other distillates, derivatives, or refined prod- 
ucts of petroleum, 50 per cent ad valorem. The ad valorem rate pro- 
vided in this subparagraph shall be based upon the American selling 
price (as defined in subdivision (f) as amended of section 402, Title IV), 
of any similar competitive article manufactured or produced in the 
United States. If there is no similar competitive article manufactured 
or produced in the United States, then the ad valorem rate shall be 
based upon the United States value, as defined in subdivision (d) as 
amended of section 402, Title TV. For the purposes of this subpara- 
graph any petroleum product provided for herein shall be considered 
similar to or competitive with any imported petroleum product which 
accomplishes results substantially equal to those accomplished by the 
domestic product when used in substantially the same manner, 

On page 265, strike out lines 3 to 6, inclusive, being paragraph 1734. 


Mr. McKBLLAR. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. BLEASE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. VANDENBERG (when Mr. Covzen’s name was called). 
My colleague the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] 
is necessarily absent from the Chamber. If present, he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purers]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Couzens] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). On this question 
I have a special pair with the junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. WaAcner], who is necessarily absent. If he were present, 
I understand he would yote “nay.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. Howe r’s name was called). I de- 
sire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Howe i] is necessa- 
rily absent from the Chamber. If he were present, on this ques- 
tion he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the previous vote with reference to 
my pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Townsenp] and 
its transfer to the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL], 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ODDIE (when his name was Called). 


On this question 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 


SIMMONS]. If he were present, I understand he would vote 
“nay.” If I were permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr, SCHALL (when Mr. Surpsreap’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Surestmap] is unavoidably absent, If he were 
present, he would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. On this question I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. THomMAs] is paired with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WH@ELER] ; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SuLtivan] is paired with 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes] ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] is paired 
with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] ; 
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The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. HEBERT] is paired with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GUIETT] ; and 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] is paired with 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPsTEAD]. 

If present the Senator from Idaho [Mr. THOMAS], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Suttivan], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Moses], the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Heserr)}, and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. GREENE], the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Gitterr], and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] 
would vote “nay.” 

I also wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr, ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. GuaAss]; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. MoCurLocm] with the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. BrookHArtT] ; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Gouin] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krve]. 

Mr. SWANSON, I desire to state that my colleague the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Guass] is necessarily absent and 
paired ; if present, he would vote “nay” on this amendment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Krne] is necessarily detained from the Sen- 
ate by illness. : 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep], who are delegates from the United States to 
the Naval Arms Conference meeting in London, England. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 39, as follows: 

YEAS—27 
Johnson Sheppard 
Jones , Shortridge 
Kean Steiwer 
Thomas, Okla. 
Waterman 
Watson 


Allen 
Baird 
Bratton 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 


Cutting 
Fess 


Got 
Goldsborough 


Patterson 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Robsion, Ky. 
NAYS—39 
McKellar 
McMaster 


Metcalf 
Norbeck 


Hatfield 


Smoot 

Steck 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Frazier 

George 

Hale 

Harris y 

Harrison Norris 

Hawes oe 

Hayden Pittman 

Heitin Robinson, Ind, 
Schall 


Keyes 
Smith 


Ashurst 


y 
La Follette 
NOT VOTING—30 


Moses 
Oddie 


Fletcher 


Gould Sullivan 


Greene 
Hebert 
Howell 
Kendrick 


King 
Glass McCulloch 
Glenn McNary Simmons 
So the amendment of Mr. THomaAs of Oklahoma was rejected. 
JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED—RELIEF OF DISTRESS IN CHINA 


Mr. McMASTRER introduced a joint resolution (S. J. Res, 148) 
for the relief of the distressed and starving people of China, 
which was read twice by its title and ordered to lie on the table. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. HARRIS submitted amendments intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


On page 249, line 4, the free list, Schedule 16, strike out all of para- 
graph 1617, reading “ waste bagging, and waste sugar-sack cloth.” 

On page 258, line 22, In the schedule, paragraph 1684, after the word 
“ Manila,” strike out the words “jute, jute butts.” 

On page 160, line 20, Schedule 10, flax, hemp, and jute, and manufac- 
tures of, at the end of paragraph 1001, after the words “ hackled hemp, 
8% cents per pound,” insert a semicolon in lieu of the period and add 
the following: “waste bagging and waste sugar-sack cloth, 8 cents per 
pound ; jute and jute butts not dressed or manufactured in any manner, 
and not specially provided for, 3 cents per pound.” 

On page 160, line 24, in the same schedule, in paragraph 1003, strike 
out all after the words “ Coarser in size than 20-pound” and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “5% cents per pound; 20-pound up to but 
not including 10-pound, 7 cents per pound; 10-pound up to but not in- 
cluding 5-pound, 844 cents per pound; 5-pound and finer, 10 cents per 
pound, but not more than 65 per cent ad valorem ; jute sliver, 444 cents 
per pound; twist, twine, and cordage, composed of two or more jute 


Bingham 
Blease 
Brookhart 
Couzens 
Deneen 


y 
Gillett Wheeler 
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yarns or rovings twisted together, the size of the single yarn or roving 
of which is coarser than 20-pound, 6% cents per pound; 20-pound up 
to but not including 10-pound, 8 cents per pound ; 10-pound up to but not 
including 5-pound, 934 cents per pound; 5-pound and finer, 11 cents per 
pound; and in addition thereto on any of the foregoing twist, twine, 
and cordage when bleached, dyed, or otherwise treated, 2 cents per 
pound.” 

On page 164, line 4, in the same schedule, in paragraph 1008, wher- 
ever the words “1 cent" appear, strike out the same and insert in lieu 
thereof “10 cents,” so that the paragraph will read: “ Woven fabrics, 
wholly of jute, not specially provided for, not bleached, printed, stenciled, 
painted, dyed, colored, or rendered noninflammable, 10 cents per pound; 
bleached, printed, stenciled, painted, dyed, colored, or rendered nonin- 
flammable, 10 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

On page 167, line 14, in the same schedule, in paragraph 1018, wher- 
ever the words “1 cent” appear, strike out same and insert in lieu 
thereof “10 cents,” so that the paragraph will read: “ Par. 1018. Bags 
or sacks made from plain woven fabrics of single jute yarns or from 
twilled or other fabrics wholly of jute, not bleached, printed, stenciled, 
painted, dyed, colored, or rendered noninflammable, 10 cents per pound 
and 10 per cent ad valorem; bleached, printed, stenciled, painted, dyed, 
colored, or rendered noninfiammable, 10 cents per pound and 15 per cent 
ad valorem.” 

On page 167, line 21, in the same schedule, in paragraph 1019, after 
the words “ weighing not less than 15 ounces nor more than 32 ounces 
per square yard,” strike out the words “sixtenths of 1 cent” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “5 cents”; and in the same paragraph, 
after the words “ weighing more than 32 ounces per square yard,” strike 
out the words “three-tenths of 1 cent” and insert in leu thereof 
“5 cents.” 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate take a 
recess, the recess being until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 10 o’clock and 
12 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Saturday, March 1, 1930, at 11 o'clock 
a. m, 


NOMINATIONS 


Ezvecutive nominations received by the Senate February 28 
(legislative day of January 6), 1980 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

MEDICAL CORPS 

To be first lieutenants with rank from February 24, 1930 

First Lieut. Junius Penny Smith, Medical Corps Reserve. 

First Lieut. Harry George Armstrong, Medical Corps Reserve. 

First Lieut. Matthew Corell Pugsley, Medical Corps Reserve. 

First Lieut. Charles Clyde Grace, Medical Corps Reserve. 

First Lieut. Cleveland Rex Steward, Medical Corps Reserve. 

First Lieut. William A, Dains Woolgar, Medical Corps Re- 
serve. 

First Lieut. Joseph Steinberg, Medical Corps Reserve. 

First Lieut. Karl Rosenius Lundeberg, Medical Corps Re- 
serve. 

First Lieut. Arthur Herman Corliss, Medical Corps Reserve. 

First Lieut. Jonathan Milton Rigdon, Medical Corps Reserve. 


APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Second Lieut. Edward Murphy Markham, jr., Signal Corps 
(assigned to duty with Corps of Engineers), effective June 9, 
1930, with rank from June 9, 1928. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Lieut. John V. Murphy to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, from the ist day of July, 1929. p 

Lieut. Joseph H. Currier to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, from the 7th day of January, 1930. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Leo P. Pawlikowski to be a lieurenant 
in the Navy, from the 6th day of June, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) George R. Cooper to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy, from the 6th day of September, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Jesse G. Coward to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy, from the 11th day of October, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Hubert W. Chanler to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy, from the 20th day of November, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Raymond H. Tuttle to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy, from the 7th day of December, 1929. 

Ensign Almerian R, Boileau to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy, from the 3d day of June, 1929. 

Passed Asst. Dental Surg. Thomas White to be a dental sur- 
geon in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant commander from 
the 10th day of November, 1929. 
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Passed Asst. Dental Surg. Robert H. Fladeland to be a dental 
surgeon in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant commander 
from the 7th day of January, 1930. 

The following-named passed assistant paymasters to be pay- 
masters in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant commander 
from the 7th day of January, 1930: 

Rufus B. Langsford. 

Blaine Hunter. 

Frank C. Dunham. 

The following-named radio electricians to be chief radio 
electricians in the Navy to rank with but after ensign from the 
8th day of November, 1929: 

Claude G. Alexander. 

Byron Phillips. 

Pharmacist Robert K. Mason to be a chief pharmacist in the 
Navy to rank with but after ensign from the 5th day of 
November, 1929. 

Professor of Mathematics Herbert L. Rice to be a professor 
of mathematics in the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 
19th day of February, 1930. 

Lieut. Guy B. Hoover to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 8th day of November, 1929. 

Lieut. George E. Maynard to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 19th day of January, 1930. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edwin E. Woods to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 10th day of November, 1929. 

Gunner Herman Bullinger to be a chief gunner in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign, from the 18th day of October, 
1929. 

Radio Electrician Dee A. Merritt to be a chief radio electrician 
in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 8th day 
of November, 1929. 

Machinist John H. McElroy to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 10th day of 
January, 1930. 

Pharmacist Joseph J. Glawson to be a chief pharmacist in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 5th day of Novem- 
ber, 1929. 

MARINE CORPS 

Maj. Edward W. Sturdevant to be a lieutenant colonel in the 
Marine Corps from the 26th day of December, 1929. 

First Lieut. Henry F. Adams to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 27th day of November, 1929. 

First Lieut. Merton J. Batchelder to be a captain in the 
Marine Corps from the 10th day of February, 1930. 

The following-named noncommissioned officers of the Marine 
Corps to be second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, probation- 
ary for two years, from the 25th day of January, 1930: 

Corpl. Vincent Usera. 

Corpl. Cornelius P. VanNess. 

Corpl. Dwight L. Harris. 

Corpl. George H. Cloud. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Frivay, February 28, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Father, whose bosom is love, whose mission 
is recovery, and whose purpose is pardon, we would spend a 
few rapt moments at the altar of prayer. We mourn the loss 
of one of the Republic’s finest products. Just now we think of 
him whose feet are entering the paths of death. O God, let 
Heaven’s blessing rest upon him and the companion of the years. 
With music in his heart he sweetened loneliness; and while 
the flowers of truth and purity are rooted beyond the skies, they 
blossomed in his gentle life. To him was given an invisible 
highway that reached to the realm of cheer and tranquillity. 
The memory of him reminds us of the splendid service he gave 
our country and the deeds nobly done in the service of others. 
He softened labor, he refined learning, he exalted our homes, 
and drew men upward toward wisdom, knowledge, and cuiture. 
O Father, while the shadows thicken and the evening comes, 
let his life be our benediction and lift our souls to God. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

approved. 
RETIREMENT LEGISLATION 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, in behalf of certain members 
of the Committee on the Civil Service, I ask unanimous consent 
that they may have until Monday noon next in which to file 
minority views on S, 15, and while doing that at their request, 
I couple with it on_my motion a request that on Saturday 
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they may have until midnight to file such views for printing, 
if they so desire. I do this because I intend to procure, if 
possible, consideration of the bill, S. 15, at the earliest moment, 
and I suggest that any minority views that they may desire 
to present be in the hands of the printer this week. 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair understand that the gentle- 
man desires until Monday in which to have this done, or until 
Saturday night at midnight? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. That they may have until Monday noon to 
file, but that they also may have the privilege, if their views are 
ready, of filing them until midnight on Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent that all members of the Committee on the Civil 
Service may have until Monday noon to file minority views on 
S. 15, and that those who have already prepared minority views 
may have until midnight on Saturday to submit them to the 
printer. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THE BUS REGULATION BILL 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bus bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the bus bill. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker,-under leave granted ta 
extend my remarks upon H. R. 10288, the bus regulation bill, 
I submit the following: 

This bill has-been reported by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and is now on the House Calendar. A 
rule has been granted under which the bill will be taken up in 
the House, for consideration, on next Tuesday, March 4th. 

As a member of the committee, I have given patient and 
thorough consideration to the bill. My conclusion is that the 
bill is unnecessary, and is wholly bad in principle. The bill 
was proposed by the bus operators and railroad carriers. The 
committee had before it the spectacle of bus operators, gathered 
from one end of the country to the other, demanding with a 
unanimous voice that they should be regulated. Apparently 
the public knew nothing of the bill or felt no interest in it, since 
no representative of those who are using, and will use the 
busses, was heard. 

The fact that the bill was urged only by those haying a 
selfish interest in it is, of itself, enough to excite suspicion. My 
study of the bill has served merely to confirm the suspicion. 
It is evident that what the bus operators want is to relieve 
themselves of competition. Bxcept for the fact that the bill 
will serve to eliminate competition, the operators would never 
have been before the committee. 

Section 9 of the bill is particularly vicious. It authorizes 
consolidations without limit, merely upon a finding that they are 
“in the public interest.” In addition to extraordinary laxity 
in this respect, the bill clothes corporations with Federal powers 
to consolidate, and so forth. The antitrust acts are set aside and 
all State laws are stricken down where they interfere with con- 
solidations. Corporations are authorized to consolidate and 
acquire other corporations, although the charters granted them 
by the States expressly prohibit such mergers. In this respect, 
the bill is peculiarly offensive to any who may have a shred 
of regard for State rights left. It represents an apt illustration 
of “ mergers run mad.” 

Holding these views, I have felt it my duty to present them 
through a minority report, as follows: 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY 


The undersigned member of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce is unable to agree with the views expressed on behalf of 
the majority in the report on House bill 10288. I am unable to support 
the bill for the reasons stated herein, 

This bill provides for a system of regulation for passenger busses 
engaged in interstate commerce. It provides, as a condition precedent, 
that the operator of the bus must obtain from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a certificate of convenience and necessity. It authorizes 
the consolidation of bus lines and of bus and railroad lines, both 
competitive and otherwise, and sets aside the antitrust acts and all 
State laws forbidding such consolidations. 

1. There is no public demand for this bill. It was proposed and 
urged by the bus operators and the rail carriers, and their affiliated 
interests. The general public was not represented at the hearings. 
The public is not pressing this bill, and apparently expects no benefit 
from it. 

2. This bill is a direct attack on the competitive system. The funda- 
mental basis of the bill is in the elimination of competition. The 
main purpose of its proponents is to secure themselves against competi- 
tion. This is to be accomplished through the device of the “ certificate 
of convenience and necessity.” No bus may operate without such a cer- 
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tificate. Having secured such a certificate, an operator will be able to 
present that there is no need for another line on his route, and hence 
no occasion for the issuance of additional certificates. In this way a 
monopoly will be secured. 

Under existing conditions the public is protected, by competition, from 
poor service and extortionate charges, By this bill we create a monopoly 
and remit the public to a system of regulation for protection. 

8. The proponents of the bill admitted candidly that its main purpose 
was to give-a monopoly, to eliminate competition. They argued that 
competition should be forbidden in the interest of efficiency, that an 
operator can not afford to adequately equip himself and to render regu- 
lar and dependable service unless he is protected against irresponsible 
competitors. They argued that, to give good service, an operator must 
expend large sums for suitable busses and terminals, and that he can 
not afford to do this except upon an assurance of protection against 
those who might seek to take the cream of the business without han- 
dling the less desirable portion. 

This, argument is equally applicable to all other kinds of business— 
to the vast steel industry and to the corner grocer. The grocer, in order 
to give the best service, must keep an attractive and commodious store, 
with an ample stock and efficient clerks. It is a hardship on him to be 
forced to compete with an irresponsible competitor, who, by underselling 
or some other method, seduces the most profitable customers. In prin- 
ciple, to forbid competition between bus lines would warrant forbidding 
competition between grocery stores. There is the same, and no more, 
justification for the regulation of busses than for the regulation of the 
grocery stores. 

4, The only excuse for Government regulation in any case is that the 
subject of the regulation is a monopoly, either natural or otherwise. 
We regulate railroads and gas companies because in their nature they 
can bave. no real competitors, The consumer is forced to accept the 
transportation or gas furnished by the particular company because no 
choice is left to him whether he will accept the service of that company 
or of another. Without regulation, the company having a monopoly 
may exact an extortionate price. Regulation in such cases becomes a 
matter of necessity for the protection of the public. 

In the present state of the industry no such argument applies to bus 
carriers. The bus carrier has no monopoly. He drives his vehicle along 
a public highway which all are free to travel. Any other at will may 
acquire a bus and serve the public up and down the same highway. 
The bus business in its present state is highly competitive. It is ex- 
panding rapidly, and, generally speaking, is giving public satisfaction. 
There are occasional failures among the lines, of course. Sometimes 
hardships are worked through unfair competition. Occasionally oper- 
ators are forced to suspend because of the superior efficiency or financial 
strength of their competitors. That is not peculiar to the bus business, 
but is common to all competition. The operator forced out may resume 
when the circumstances warrant. No large capital is required. All that 
is needed Is a vehicle and freedom to operate it on the public highway. 

The bus business is not a natural monopoly. There is nothing in 
its nature, as such, to require regulation. The main purpose of this 
bill is to create a monopoly in a situation which would otherwise be 
highly competitive, and then to make of the monopoly an excuse for 
regulation. 

5. It can not be argued that this bill is required for reasons of public 
safety. The States, under their police powers, have ample jurisdiction 
to deal with that aspect of bus operation. They may provide for hours 
of service for employees, safety of vehicles and methods of operation, 
and fully cover every otber element of safety. Tr- committee had 
before it another bill which covered the safety aspects fully, but which 
did not attempt to provide for certificates of convenience and necessity 
or to grant any exclusive privileges or rights. But that bill was not 
considered. The bus operators and railroads did not want it, for it 
gave them nothing; it did not dispose of their competitors. 

6. There are three economic systems—individualism, collectivism, 
and Government regulation, of which the latter is a hybrid of the 
other two. The fundamental on which business is founded, and on 
which it has attained its present state of unprecedented development, is 
the system of open, free, and fair competition. Within recent decades 
regulation has been resorted to as a necessary expedient to turn the 
edge of monopoly and to protect the public from extortion. At best, 
regulation is a compromise. It has been invoked by those who wanted 
to hold on to the ancient competitive system as the soundest and best 
basis for human activity. Regulation has a proper use only when there 
is a monopoly, where there is no real competition, and where the prin- 
ciples of competition are, in the nature of things, inapplicable. In all 
fairness, it must be admitted that regulation, as used, has not been an 
unqualified success, 

In many cases the influence of the interest sought to be regulated 
and its affiliations has been so powerful that regulation has been a 
doubtful success, and in some it has been a total failure. Vast aggre- 
gations of wealth, acquired and used in monopolistic ventures, fre- 
quently have an influence permeating, not merely through the realm 
of business but through the social and political world—a seigniory not 
only of economic life and death but of social recognition and political 
distinction, The hand of government, acting through legislatures, 
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executives, and even courts, is found too feeble for the task of restrain- 
ing corporate extortion and greed. 

Because of its inherent difficulties and deficiencies regulation is to 
be resorted to only in extreme cases. How foolish, then, to create a 
monopoly in the bus business merely to have the pleasure of attempting 
to protect the public by an effort to regulate it. 

7. This legislation is merely a part of the general effort of an im- 
portant school of business men to get away from the competitive sys- 
tem. On that system business, as it has been known in the past, de- 
pends for its very existence. Upon it business men have acquired an 
influence beyond that of any other class. On every hand mergers and 
consolidations are being consummated. These important business men 
are decrying the laws designed to force competition and to preserve the 
competitive system. Even the most casual consideration should lead 
the beneficiaries of our present system to know that always the choice 
is before them—shal] we have competition or a system of collectivism? 
That is the issue. Regulation is a poor substitute for either, and it 
must be recognized that it will not be permanently accepted as ap- 
plicable to business generally as such a substitute. Business men who 
sincerely believe in our economic system should fight as for their lives 
to hold on to such of competition as yet remains and to get back upon 
the solid ground upon which the business world was founded, 

8. Sections 4 and 5 embrace the so-called “ grandfather clause,” 
which recognizes, as a vested interest, the business of those who were 
operating busses on January 1, 1930. It grants to those operators a 
precedence and a priority, and is intended to secure to them the required 
permission to continue their operations. This clause discriminates 
against all those now operating who may have begun after January 1, 
and all those who may desire to begin operations in future. As a gis- 
crimination, it is unsound in principle. If we are to grant certificates 
giving exclusive rights and privileges, all desiring them should apply 
on an equal basis, and all applications should be considered upon their 
merits, without preference or priority, and with an eye single to the 
public interest. 

9. By section 9 consolidations, etc., between bus lines and between 
bus and rail lines are authorized. Such consolidations are to be per- 
mitted without limit when found by the commission to be “in the public 
interest.” No other consideration is to be entertained. This section is 
subject to every objection which can be urged against the consolidation 
of railroads, and, in addition, to the objections (a) that there is no 
safeguard for the protection of short lines and feeders; (b) that the 
consolidations are not required to be in pursuance of any general plan 
or system of grouping; (c) that the railroad consolidation bill does not 
authorize the acquisition of competing bus lines; (d) that a bus com- 
pany may acquire competing rail lines without number; and (e) that 
no protection for minority interests in either rail or bus lines is provided. 

This section overrides the laws of the States in which the bus com- 
panies were chartered. Where they interfere with the acquisition of 
other carriers, competitive or otherwise, it strikes down all prohibitions 
and limitations imposed by the State upon its corporate creature as the 
condition of its creation. It makes of the corporate creature of a State 
a power superior to the State which created it and which may laugh at 
the ordinances of its creator. It clothes the corporate creature of the 
State with Federal powers and probably relieves these corporations of 
their responsibilities to the State without imposing upon them any 
corresponding responsibility to the Federal Government. 

The bus business is yet in its infancy. With the completion of links 
under construction, a system of many through national highways is 
rapidly being developed. When the contemplated highways are com- 
pleted, we may look for a vast expansion of bus lines, the extension of 
existing lines, and the creation of many new routes of motor transport. 
It would seem quite premature, in the present state of development of 
the bus business, to provide for unlimited mergers and consolidations. 

It is significant that in this, the first legislation by which Congress 
takes cognizance of the bus business, we should provide for wholesale 
consolidations. By this bill, which for the first time provides for the 
certificate, a device by which a monopoly is to be created, we also 
provide for consolidations, a means by which the monopolistic fran- 
chise or privilege may be realized upon. By facilitating the transfer of 
the monopolistic privilege, we encourage extensions of the monopoly 
and the consolidation of the separate monopolies into a few hands. It 
is safe to predict that, within a dozen years, practically all of the im- 
portant bus lines will be owned by a few big companies, and that it is 
but a matter of time before the rail carrier interests will have absorbed 
practically the whole system of bus transportation. Every argument 
against monopoly is denied by this bill. It violates every principle in 
opposition to the aggregation of vast interests vital to the life of a 
people. It invokes every danger from the social, economic, and political 
power of inordinate accumulations of wealth. 

10. The bill has numerous structural and minor defects, but it does 
not appear desirable to attempt to enumerate them. 

GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN OKLAHOMA OIL FIELDS 
Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes in order 
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to bring to the attention of the House a telegram that I have 
just received. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I have received 
a telegram from Hon. B. G. Patton, the department commander 
of the American Legion, Oklahoma City, Okla., which calls 
attention to a very bad employment situation that exists in the 
oil fields of Oklahoma, and I am going to suggest that the 
Clerk read the same in the time allotted to me. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., February 26, 1930. 
Hon, JAMES V. MCCLINTIC, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

Twenty-five thousand ex-seryice men out of employment in Oklahoma 
oil field. The Oklahoma department wishes to go on record favoring 
immediate action for adequate oil tariff. Our ex-service men entitled to 
same consideration and protection as those of any other industry. This 
tariff will relieve unemployment situation immediately, Please contact 
all ex-service Congressmen and Senators. 

B. G. PATTON, 
Department Commander American Legion. 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. It is very evident that the 
labor conditions are gradually growing worse. Bread lines have 
already been reported from a number of cities, and unless there 
can be found some way to furnish proper employment for the 
thousands that are out of work, it is very probable that this 
situation will have a bad effect on both social and economic 
conditions. 

The telegram that I have presented from the department 
commander of the American Legion specifically refers to condi- 
tions in the Oklahoma oil fields where there have been employed 
a large number of ex-service men and asks in a sense that this 
Government recognize the oil industry as an occupation having 
the same degree of importance as other industries that now re- 
ceive certain benefits through tariff legislation. 

The oil industry directly and indirectly affects nearly every 
citizen of our Nation, and at present curtailments have been 
made in production in some fields as much as 87% per cent, 
which situation under present conditions is being taken advan- 
tage of by foreign importers of oil who are able to supply a 
large proportion of domestic needs at a price much lower than 
oil can be produced in the United States, taking into considera- 
tion the present price of crude. If the principle of a tariff is 
correct and the same is levied for the purpose of allowing 
legitimate industries to miaintain themselves in the United 
States, then no one can say it is fair to discriminate against the 
production of oil or refuse to allow this product to receive the 
same consideration in a tariff bill as other industries. 

Competition has always been the life of trade. If oil im- 
ported from Venezuela, Colombia, and Mexico is allowed to con- 
tinue to come into the United States free of any importation 
tax, then it is only a question of time until those who are im- 
porting quantities of foreign oil will be able to force the inde- 
pendent producers out of business, and when this occurs then 
there will be no way to protect the public from monopolistic 
prices. Thus, it can be said that the curtailment policy now in 
effect in the different oil fields within the United States is di- 
rectly beneficial to those who import crude oil, as there can 
be no way under existing law to curtail importations as long 
as oil is allowed to come in free of duty. 

Approximately 1 barrel of crude oil out of every 10 that is 
» consumed in the United States is produced in foreign countries 
without tariff regulations, and such competition is unfair to the 
independent producers who do not own foreign oil fields. The 
United States has an ample supply of oil to take care of our 
needs. No correct estimate has ever been made of the amount 
that is stored in the ground, and it is the belief of many ex- 
perts that it will never be possible to exhaust the supply in this 
country for the reason as conditions warrant new inventions 
will make it possible to bring oil to the surface from lower 
levels, which may extend down toward the center of the earth, 
as far as it is possible for machinery to drill. 

Therefore, in view of the economic conditions existing 
throughout the Nation and the fact that labor conditions are 
becoming appalling, it would seem wise to place an importation 
duty of $1 a barrel on crude oil; thereby making it possible for 
the independent producers of the United States to receive the 
kind of encouragement that would cause them to open up their 
fields and give employment to the thousands of ex-Service men 
and others who may become a charge on the public unless work 
may be provided. 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MoCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Is the gentleman in favor of a tariff to 
protect all of our industries that are rather in the doldrums at 
the present time? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 
ter.] 


I thank the Chair. [Laugh- 


ERNEST L. SILVERS 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to vacate 
the procedure of yesterday by which H. R. 7321, for the relief 
of Ernest ©. Silvers, was engrossed, read a third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider laid on the table, for the 
purpose of amending the bill by correcting the name of the 
man accorded relief. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to vacate the proceedings of yesterday by which 
the bill H. R. 7321 was engrossed, read a third time, and 
passed, and on which a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table, for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment, 

Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, the 
gentlemen on this side of the House who are looking after the 
Private Calendar do not happen to be present here this morning. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I called the attention of those 
gentlemen to this subject yesterday. It is simply the correction 
of an initial in the name. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that it is merely 
to change an initial in the name of the beneficiary. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers and 
their dependents Ernest C. Silvers, who was a member of Company L, 
Twentieth Regiment United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
of the United States as a private of that organization on the 13th day 
of March, 1900: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by changing the 
initial “C” in the name of the beneficiary to “L,” and ask 
that the title be amended accordingly. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Evuis: Line 5, strike out the initial “C”, 
and insert in lieu thereof the initial “ L.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
Ernest L. Silvers.” 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that on next Tuesday morning, after routine matters 
have been disposed of on the Speaker’s table, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent that on next Tuesday morning, after the disposal 
of matters on the Speaker’s table and following the address of 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Jonnson], he may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to state at this time that it is understood that we shall 
start consideration of the bus regulation bill next Tuesday. 
There are already two or three other requests on that day, and if 
the gentleman could suggest a day in the following week I think 
it would be better. I think if we preserve the balance of next 
week for this bus bill we would get it out of the way. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. I have not illuminated the 
Recorp with any remarks at this session, and I would like to do 
so at the earliest possible moment. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM BE. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make 
a similar request for 15 minutes next Tuesday to speak on the 
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necessity of a tariff on tapioca to protect the American corn. 
| If we are crowded on that day, I would like to go on on Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think he should recog- 
jnize the gentleman on Monday. 

Mr. SNELL. If you are going to let in any of them, I am in 
'favor of letting them all in. 

Mr. TILSON. I do not think anyone should be let in on 
Monday. It would be all right for any other day in the week. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL, Then I will make it Tuesday. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; let the gentleman make it Tuesday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that, following the address of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Haron], he may address the House for 15 minutes 
on Tuesday next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

AN OFFICIAL REPORTER OF DEBATES 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged re- 
port from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 157 
Resolwed, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House, whenever in the discretion of the Speaker he deems it necessary 
in the public interest, compensation at the rate of $6,000 per annum 
for the employment temporarily of an official reporter of debates. 


: oe SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
ution. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
MOTOR CARRIERS OPERATING ON PUBLIC HIGHWAYS 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 172 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
i Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H., R. 
10288, a bill to regulate the transportation of persons in interstate 
and foreign commerce by motor carriers operating on the public high- 
ways. That after general debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed six hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the read- 
ing of the bill for amendment the committee shall rise and report the 
bill to the House with such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and the amendments thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered printed. 
Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
New York how many hours will be allowed for debate? 
Mr. SNELL. Six hours. 
THE BURDENS AND PROFITS OF WAR 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged reso- 
lution for printing. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Joint Resolution 251 


To promote peace and to equalize the burdens and to minimize the 
profits of war 


Resolved, ete., That a commission is hereby created to study and 
consider the feasibility of equalizing the burdens and to minimize the 
profits of war, together with a study of policies to be pursued in event 
of war, so as to empower the President immediately to mobilize all 
the resources of the country. The commission shall report definite 
recommendations to the President of the United States fo be by him 
transmitted to the Congress not later than the first Monday in January, 
1932. 

Sec. 2. That said commission shall be composed of four Members of 
the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and four Members of the Senate, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, the Secretary of War, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of Commerce, 
Secretary of Labor, and five other persons not holding any salaried 
governmental position with the Federal Government and selected with 
a view to represent in a general way the views of labor, industry, capi- 
tal, agriculture, and the professions, respectively. 

Sec. 8. As soon as practicable after the approval of this resolution 
the President shall appoint and announce the members of said commis- 
sion to be by him appointed as provided in section 2 and shall direct 
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the said members to meet with the members to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and the President of the 
Senate in the city of Washington, D. C, as soon thereafter as may 
be practicable, and shall supply from the War Department all necessary 
office and clerical assistance. 

SEC, 4. When said commission shall meet it shall organize by electing 
one of its number as chairman, and another as vice chairman, and 
shall appoint a secretary, 

Sec. 5. That no compensation shall be paid any member of said com- 
mission, and no expenses shall be incurred by them except the actual 
expenses of sustenance and travel for the members of the commission, and 
printing and clerical assistance that can not be reasonably provided by 
the War Department. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the Union Calendar and ordered 
printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, several Members have asked 
what is going to take place during the balance of the afternoon, 
As soon as the special orders are finished we expect to consider 
some bills from the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
amending the general merchant marine act. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN RUSSIA 


The SPEAKER, Under the order of the House the Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH] for 45 minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I present a concurrent resolution 
and ask unanimous consent that the Clerk read it in my time. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 20 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That it is the sense of the Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica, while disclaiming any right or desire to interfere in the internal 
affairs of another country, that the persecution and the outrages 
which have been inflicted upon the Christian and Jewish subjects 
of Soviet Russia, who desire peacefully to worship God according 
to the dictates of conscience, is an offense to humanity, and that the 
seizure and diversion of Christian churches and Jewish synagogues to 
nonreligious purposes, and the desecration of burial grounds, are repug- 
nant to the ideals of civilized nations. 

That the Congress of the United States of America extends its sym- 
pathy to the persecuted Christians and Jews in Russia, and is desirous 
and willing to cooperate with other nations of the world in efforts to 
persuade the Russian Soviet Government to put an end to religious 
persecutions; and the Congress views with satisfaction the concerted 
and united purpose of people of all religious faiths in the United States 
to protest against the denial of religious liberty in Russia. 

That it is the further sense of the Congress of the United States 
that the recognition of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics by the 
United States of America is incompatible with the traditions and in- 
stitutions of the people of the United States until religious persecution 
in that country shall have ceased. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I ex- 
pect to read a part of my remarks, but I shall welcome any 
questions germane to the issues under discussion and will try 
to answer those questions to the best of my ability. 

The purpose of the resolution of sympathy and protest which 
you have just heard read (H. Con. Res. 20) is to arouse public 
opinion in the United States and to unite all nations in an 
effort to persuade the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics to 
revoke their decrees and cease their activities against the free- 
dom of worship and the practice of religious beliefs. 

The persecution existing to-day against men, women, and chil- 
dren for maintaining their faith in God has had no equal since 
the Thirty Years War, and the martyrdom of the Russian 
people for their religious convictions concerns every Christian. 
nation and all people who reverence and worship God. 

I do not dispute the right of the soviets to establish any 
form of government and to govern the Russian people without 
interference of other nations, but when it comes to a question of 
the destruction of all churches and ‘religious institutions and 
the execution, imprisonment, and exile of priests the whole 
world stands aghast and rightly protests against such barbari- 
ties, and that sentiment should be proclaimed throughout every 
civilized country. 

My resolution is a protest or remonstrance to the Soviet Goy- 
ernment, but in no way carries any implication of intervention. 
It is worded so that he who runs may read. I do not propose 
to-day to discuss the merits of the resolution or the advisability 
of having it adopted. I shall avail myself of the first oppor- 
tunity of bringing it up for consideration in the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, where I hope it will be discussed in detail. 
My object in speaking this afternoon is to place before the 
House of Representatives, a forum second to none in the United 
States, some of the facts concerning the religious persecutions 
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in Russia and a statement of the reasons why the United States 
has not recognized the Soviet Government. 

At the outset of my remarks I want to make it clear that I 
make no claim of being an expert on Russia, although I visited 
that country in 1912 when under the rule of the Ozar, and again 
in 1923 when it was being governed by the soviets. I have, 
however, followed the developments in Russia carefully ever 
since the communist experiment began 18 years ago, and I can 
reach no other conclusion except that, based on its record to 
date, it has been a tragie failure and has brought misery, 
famine, oppression and ruin to tens of millions of Russian peo- 
ple, without any redeeming compensations. 

Last November I opposed the recognition of Russia in a debate 
with Col. Raymond Robbins, of Chicago, at the Academy of 
Musie in Brooklyn, during which Colonel Robbins painted a 
beautiful picture of the piety of the Russian red soldier who 
showed him around the Kremlin in Moscow and how he crossed 
himself before the holy places and kissed the sacred ikons. 
Yes; but that was back in 1918, before the communists had 
begun waging a serious warfare on God and ali things religious. 
To-day the red guard at the Kremlin would spit on the cross 
and thrust his bayonet through an ikon. The sleeping volcano 
of religious hatred and persecution has burst forth within the 
last year, and the destruction of churches and all belief in God 
is the order of the day. 

There should be no surprise at this sudden eruption of the 
flames from a communistic volcano that has been shut in tem- 
porarily until either the Soviet Government felt itself strongly 
enough intrenched or possibly as a last resort to let loose the 
furies of religious persecution and seek to annihilate all forms 
of religions belief. The fact is that there is an irrepressible 
conflict between the principles advocated by communism and a 
belief in God. Communists boast of being atheists and take 
pride in waging war on God. Any member of the Communist 
Party who marries in a church, has children baptised, or permits 
his wife to belong to a church is driven out of the party. It 
must be self-evident that there is no compromise between two 
systems so incompatible and antagonistic as communism and the 
worship of God as practiced by Christians, Jews, and Moslems. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I understood the gentleman to 
state that if an individual who belongs to the Communist Party 
does not reject God he will be expelled from that party. Did I 
understand that to be the gentleman’s statement? 

Mr. FISH. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If a citizen is not identified with 
the Communist Party what would be his rights with reference 
to his worship of God? 

Mr. FISH. Of course, you can not deprive any human being 
of that right physically, but the whole attempt at the present 
time, and especially during the last 12 months, is to destroy 
all religious beliefs in Russia. Further on I will go into that 
point in more detail. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. That is what I would like to have 
the gentleman do, because I read recently where some gentleman 
at a luncheon club in my State said that the treatment of 
Christians in Russia had been greatly misrepresented. I would 
like to hear the gentleman on the question of the treatment by 
the Goyernment of those who believe in God, and denying them 
the right to worship. 

Mr. FISH. I shall do my best to answer the question, because 
that is the most important part of the whole issue. Belief in 
God and the principles of communism as adyocated by Carl 
Marx and Lenin can never permanently exist peacefully in 
the same country, and no one knows it better than the com- 
munists in Russia. Within the last year they have started out 
on a systematic campaign not only to despoil and confiscate 
churches but in a brutal attempt to exterminate religion. 

The attack of the Soviet Government is not merely against 
the Russian Church or the Russian clergy, but against God and 
upon all who profess religious beliefs. The Communist Party 
began in 1929 a relentless campaign to uproot and destroy not 
only the orthodox Russian Church but every semblance of re- 
ligions belief among Jews, Catholics, and Protestants, including 
the Baptists, who have been protected until recently by the 
Soviet Government, Up to the last year the communists did 
not interfere with the religious beliefs beyond circulating propa- 
ganda against religion. That era of propaganda is at an end 
and there exists to-day determined, militant persecution of 
priests and rabbis which is increasing rapidly throughout 
Russia, 

Article 121 of the Soviet Criminal Code, adopted in 1922, pro- 
vides that instruction of children and minors in religious teach- 
ings of faith in state or private educational institutions and 
schools is punishable by hard labor up to one year. This has 
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been followed up recently by forbidding the teaching of religion 
to children by priests or ministers and by active atheistic 
instruction in the publie schools. 

I call particular attention of the gentleman from Texas to 
just how the Soviet Government is endeavoring to eradicate 
religion, beginning with the youth of the country. The schools 
up to last year were free from antireligious propaganda, but 
now are veritable hotbeds of atheism. Orders have gone out 
recently to teachers in all public schools requiring them to in- 
struct the school children of Russia in hatred of God and of all 
forms of religion and disobedience and contempt for their own 
parents if they attempt to maintain the faith of their fathers. 
Not only is the doctrine of anti-Christ made mandatory in the 
public schools, but immorality and vice are brazenly taught and 
practiced among young children. 

This is the great boon and accomplishment of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment for the welfare of the souls and bodies of millions of 
Russian children. Remember the words of the Master: 


Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not; for of 
such ts the kingdom of God. 


Multitudes of Russian priests, Jewish rabbis, Zionists, Cath- 
olic priests, and Protestant ministers are being arrested and on 
flimsy charges exiled to Siberia if they are not secretly executed 
by the G. P. U., the terrible secret police which has recently 
been reestablished to spread terror among Christian and Jewish 
worshippers in Soviet Russia. 

Let me pause to indirectly answer the question of the gentle- 
man by saying that it is by establishing a reign of terror by 
means of the secret police, that arrest secretly, condemn secretly, 
and execute secretly, that the Soviet Government is holding the 
entire Russian people in bondage. It is through sheer terror- 
ism. It is nothing more nor less than a government of terror 
and by terror through force, violence, and systematic starva- 
tion that controls the destinies of 150,000,000 Russian people. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to get the gentleman’s viewpoint on 
the proposition as to why we should attempt to have something 
to do with the internal affairs of Russia, when we do not rec- 
ognize the Russian Government. At this time, when they are 
not given any official recognition, does the gentleman think 
they would receive that as a very friendly act? 

Mr. FISH. I am quite sure they will not receive anything 
from us except recognition as a friendly act. I am not basing 
my resolution at all on the question of its being a friendly act. 
I am opposed to interfering with anything that has to do with 
their form of government. However, I think that as a Christian 
nation we can very properly protest the persecution of religion 
in any country in the world when it is carried out on such a 
gigantic scale. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am not opposed to the United States 
taking its proper place as a Christian nation; but does not the 
gentleman think we should put in a little time here in taking 
care of the communists who have already come into our country 
before we attempt to take care of them in Russia? 

Mr. FISH, I think that is a very proper question, and I 
think as I go along the gentleman will see that the special 
reason for my speaking to-day is to show the failure and the 
horror of communism as a terrible example to the American 
people, and in so doing to point out that in the United States 
we have exactly the same number of communists—between 
80,000 and 40,000—that were in Russia when they seized control 
of that Government. It shows what 30,000 or 40,000 determined, 
desperate men can do when they act in unison. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Some of the stories which have 
come out of Russia are so extraordinary as to be almost un- 
believable. Under the circumstances, I am prompted to inquire 
the authority upon which the gentleman makes his statement. 

Mr. FISH. I will say to the gentleman that all of this in- 
formation has been collected for the last 13 years. I have 
followed this question carefully and have gathered my in- 
formation from newspaper sources, from religious sources, from 
people who have come out of Russia and who have been in 
Russia, and I myself was there in 1923. I hope I am not talk- 
ing from a biased point of view. In the case of religious perse- 
cution, destruction of churches, and the hounding, exile, im- 
prisonment, and execution of innumerable priests and rabbis, it 
would be superfluous to quote authorities in each ease, as the 
Soviet Government boasts that it is waging a war to the death 
against all religions. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. The gentleman does not want to 
give specifically the authority for the general statement he is 
making? 
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Mr. FISH. I shall ask unanimous consent to include specific 
authorities and detailed information regarding the massacre 
and execution of priests on account of their religious views. In 
all of my remarks I have not mentioned any figures as to the 
number of priests and rabbis who have been executed, but I will 
say to the gentleman that the information I have received is to 
the effect that already over 6,000 priests and rabbis have been 
put to death for their religious beliefs. 

I am giving the gentleman those figures as the best informa- 
tion I can secure, but I can not guarantee their accuracy, and 
nobody can guarantee anything that happens in Russia. The 
A B C of communism written by Bukharin and Preobryensky 
states that “ all religions are one and the same poison, intoxicat- 
ing and deadening the mind, the will, and the conscience. A 
fight to the death should be declared against them.” 

Now the power in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
entirely in the hands of the Communist Party. There is, there- 
fore, nothing astonishing in the fact that a fight to the death 
has been declared in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
against all religion, not only against the Christian religion, but 
also against Judaism and the Mussulman faith. 

In the early days the official communist papers of Russia 
published a list of the executions of priests, but they became 
sO numerous and probably so tedious to the typesetters that 
they finally published the executions by saying that on such- 
and-such a day 100 were executed or 200 were executed, without 
even giving the names. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Then it would be a fair answer 
to my question to say that your authority is common report? 

Mr. FISH. If the gentleman wants me to go any further, I 
will put in the Recorp, and even read, the names here, if I have 
time, of certain of the higher priests of the Orthodox Church 
who have been done to death, how they were executed, and the 
martyrdom which they suffered. d 

Mr. CROSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. CROSS. Does not the gentleman think since Russia is 
politically and religiously running amuck, if we were to pass 
such a resolution it would tend to cause her, in order to spite 
the countries she has it in for, to treat them even worse? 

Mr. FISH. I will say to the gentleman that is a most natural 


question, but I can not agree that it works out the way the 


The situation has become so bad in Russia 
There is an irrepressible con- 
They can not both sur- 


gentleman suggests. 
that it can not become worse. 
flict between communism and religion. 
vive in the same country. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. May I answer further in this way, although I 
may cover it further in my prepared remarks as I go along: 
The religious persecution in Russin to-day is all the more dread- 
ful because it is so cunningly, diabolically, and systematically 
carried out. 

It is not so much the shooting of priests and rabbis against 
the wall—that would be nothing new—that is the way they 
did it in the early days of communism, but to-day the same 
ultimate results of extermination are accomplished by system- 
atic starvation, through taking away their bread cards, depriy- 
ing them of all rights of citizenship, so that they and their 
families are literally starved to death. Thousands and thou- 
sands of priests and rabbis in Russia are starving to death 
as we sit here discussing this matter. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Does the gentleman know of 
similar action being taken by any other nation at this time? 

Mr. FISH. I will say to the gentleman that this issue is 
being discussed by practically every civilized congress in the 
world. A former high Russian Government official who suc- 
ceeded the Czar’s government recently was given the privilege 
of speaking before the Chamber of Deputies in Paris. Of 
course, as the gentleman knows, it is a matter of constant ques- 
tioning in the British Parliament and in the German Reichstag. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. In view of the fact we haye 
refused to recognize the Russian Government, does not the 
gentleman believe that diplomacy, just common, plain, ordi- 
nary diplomacy, would require the State Department to take 
the matter up with other nations to secure their cooperation 
in presenting the resolution which the gentleman has intro- 
duced here? 

Mr. FISH. I will say to the gentleman I do not want to 
press my resolution at the present time unless there is a de- 
mand by the American people for action by Congress. I hope 
that the representatives of the different religious faiths in the 
United States will support my resolution and recommend its 
adoption to the Members of Congress. I can not believe that 
the American people will remain indifferent to the horrible 
religious persecutions in Russia once they know the facts. The 
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New York State Legislature unanimously passed a similar reso- 
lution just a little while ago; but I believe we should first find 
out how the American people feel about it, and if they want the 
adoption of my resolution I believe Congress will be glad to 
take appropriate action. Many of our great fraternal organi- 
zations teach the doctrine of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, and such ideals would be meaningless if 
they ignored such barbaric persecutions and failed to lend their 
whole-hearted support to suitable congressional action. Why 
Should not the United States, a Nation whose very foundation 
was built on religious freedom and whose first settlers came 
here to be free to worship God according to the dictates of 
their heart and conscience, be outspoken in its opposition to the 
attempt to exterminate religion in Soviet Russia? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. I do not believe there is any 
question about how the American people feel in regard to the 
action being taken or the purpose of the proposed resolution; 
but the gentleman will recall that very recently the United 
States, in company with several other nations, suggested to 
Russia the advisability of conforming to some extent with the 
Kellogg peace pact 

Mr. FISH. I hope the gentleman will not stress that ques- 
tion any further, because I am sorry to say I am out of sympa- 
thy with the action of the Government in that matter. 

The active, relentless persecution and terrorism has resulted, 
according to the statement of an eminent rabbi who has just 
returned from an investigation in Russia, in’ driving three- 
quarters of the Jewish people away from the faith of their 
fathers. 

This is an almost unbelievable statement to anybody who has 
studied the history of the Jewish race. In spite of all the po- 
groms and persecutions that Jews haye suffered in the past 
centuries, they have always retained their religious beliefs 
until the terrorism of the G. P. U.; the dreaded secret police 
have made life an abomination and desolation for them. 

This statement does not come from Christian sources; this 
comes from an eminent Jewish rabbi from the State of New 
York, Rabbi Glasser, who spent six months in Russia to ascer- 
tain the facts, When he got safely back to the United States 
he deliberately made this statement; and I will say to the 
gentleman that when he asks for substantiation of the facts I 
took it upon myself to tone down his statement and use the 
words “three-fourths of the Jews had been forced to give up 
their religion,” because the statement he made was that 90 per 
cent of the Jewish people in Russia had been forced through 
terrorism to relinquish the beliefs of their fathers. I myself 
am not willing to accept the statement in full. The history of 
the Jewish race during the past 1,900 years demonstrates 
clearly that it has never been completly crushed by cruelty or 
contempt or by unequal laws or illegal oppression, and that 
pogroms or massacres have never broken the spirit of the 
Jewish people or shattered their unconquerable hopes and 
aspirations. 

I do not believe even the systematic starving of faithful 
Christians or Jews through deprivation of bread tickets and 
nationalizing of homes will succeed in destroying the faith of 
the Russian people in God, but it may temporarily cause mil- 
lions to conform outwardly with Soviet decrees against religion, 
whereas inwardly the desire for religious liberty and the wor- 
ship of God will remain unabated and unchanged. 

The Vatican has refused flatly to establish relations with the 
Soviet Government until the fundamental and inalienable rights 
of Catholics in Russia are respected, which becomes less likely 
every day. On February 8, 1930, the Osservatore Romano, the 
official Vatican paper, published a letter of protest from Pope 
Pius XI on the religious persecution in Russia, an extract from 
which is as follows: 

We are deeply moved by the horrible and sacrilegious crimes repeated 


daily and daily becoming more grievous against God and the souls of 
the great Russian population. * * * 


and further calling upon not only the Roman Catholic clergy but 
the whole Christian world to join in supplication and prayer 
on March 19. 

I will say to the gentlemen who ask for substantiation of 
facts, no matter whether you be a Catholic or a non-Catholic, 
you must realize that the Roman Catholic Church is a great, 
powerful organization, and is able to secure information from 
all sources throughout the world, and when it speaks it speaks 
as one who knows the facts. 

The response of most Christian denominations was prompt, 
and the Archbishops of Canterbury and York in England, and 
Bishop Manning in New. York, have issued a call for a protest 
prayer meeting to be held on March 16, and the Lutheran 
Church has set Sunday, March 2, for their world-wide protest. 
Many other denominations, including Methodists, Baptists, and 
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Presbyterians, have through the pulpit already condemned the 
wickedness and inhumanity of the persecution in Russia. 

Are the people of the United States to continne silent any 
longer, on these atheistic attacks of the communist régimé in 
Russia against Christian and Jewish religions? It is true, 
while we claim no right to interfere with the internal affairs 
of Soviet Russia which we have very properly refused to recog- 
nize, there are higher laws of humanity and God which are 
the foundations of civilization and Christian nations not only 
have a right, but a duty, to protest openly against the despoil- 
ing and confiscating of churches and the inhuman treatment of 
priests, ministers, and rabbis and the deliberate warfare on 
God and all religious beliefs. 

There is every reason why the Christians and Jews in the 
United States, representing the most ancient faith in the world, 
should unite in bonds of sympathy to oppose the militant athe- 
ism of the communists in Russia and te denounce the seizure 
of churches and synagogues for antireligious purposes, and the 
persecution of priests and rabbis as an offense to humanity and 
repugnant to the ideals of civilized nations and incompatible 
with the traditions and institutions of the people of the United 
States, 

There are those in this country who deprecate any form of 
protest, as it might make conditions worse. The fact is that 
conditions could not be worse, as it is the aim of the Bolsheviki 
to wipe out all traces of religion within the next five years. 
There are always those weak-hearted people who are fearful of 
taking sides, even for righteous causes. The 150,000,000 Rus- 
sians have no voice but through that of Christian nations to 
utter a demand for justice and religious liberty. We have been 
silent long enough and the time has come for united action, not 
a mere protest or lip service, but a demand for the cessation 
of religious persecution in Russia or the withdrawal of recog- 
nition by the civilized nations of the world. 

Mr, DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FISH. I yield. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Is Russia a member of the League of 
Nations? 

Mr. FISH. No; it is not. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Has the League of Nations in any way 
recognized the conditions the gentleman complains of? 

Mr, FISH. I believe the question of religious persecution in 
Russia is now being considered directly by the League of 
Nations, 

Mr, SLOAN. 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman in his speech, or as an ex- 
tension, name the countries that have diplomatic relations with 
Russia at this time? 

Mr. FISH. I will say to the gentleman that is hardly neces- 
sary, aS most of the larger nations recognize Soviet Russia. 

Mr. SLOAN. Do we? 

Mr. FISH. No, we do not, nor do Spain, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Portu- 
gal, Mexico, and all the South and Central American Republics 
except Uruguay. 

Mr. SLOAN, And it is quite manifest, is it not, that England 
is now regretting that she did recognize Soviet Russia as mani- 
fested in the weakened Ramsay MacDonald government. 

Mr. FISH. I wish I could talk at length on that question. 
I will merely say to the gentleman I do not believe there is a 
single civilized nation in the world that does not regret having 
recognized Soviet Russia, for every nation that has recognized 
it has suffered in consequence by disturbances, strikes, sabotage, 
and attacks to undermine their form of government; and I 
will say to the gentleman further that in the first instance the 
reasons for such recognitions were partially selfish, for the 
sake of trade. 

Germany recognized Russia because of the great trade they 
had before the war and hoped to regain that trade through dip- 
lomatic channels. Italy recognized Russia because they wanted 
grain, oil, and coal. France recognized Russia and regrets it 
because she hoped through recognition to settle her claim of 
pre-war debts on an advantageous basis. Great Britain recog- 
nized Russia for the sake of trade and because of the Zinovieft 
letter that helped to put the Labor Party out of power. It was a 
part of the Labor Party platform when they came into power 
to recognize Russia. But the Labor Party to-day is jeopardized 
because of that recognition and already the Christian people of 
England are denouncing not only the religious persecution in 
Russia but demanding a determined protest on the part of 
their Government, 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes, 


Will the gentleman yield there,- please? 
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Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman stated in the first part of his 
remarks something about the manifestations of communism in 
this country—— 

Mr. FISH. I am going to touch upon that if I have time. 

I am mindful of the attacks a century ago on the Abolitionists, 
but they persisted and won a final victory, because there was an 
irrepressible conflict between human freedom and slavery. The 
conflict In Russia between communism and religion is likewise 
irrepressible, and the victory ‘will be won all the sooner if the 
nations of the world unite in an immediate unconditional 
demand for religious liberty in Russia, thereby saving the lives 
of millions of possible martyrs. 

I just referred to the question of slavery, and the gentleman 
from Nebraska has asked about communism in this country. 
Let me call the attention of the Democrats of the South to the 
fact that the communists in this country are doing everything 
they can by use of soviet gold to organize the negroes into a 
negro communist party. I for one have always stood on the 
floor of this House openly in favor of the rights of the colored 
man and have tried to protect his rights as a citizen, believing 
as I do in his Americanism and patriotism, but I wish to say 
that I do not believe the communists can lead astray more than 
a handful of negroes either in the South or the North to help 
undermine our Republican form of government. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Will the gentleman touch on the 
evidence that there is an organization in the high schools with 
reference to communism? A high-school student told me that 
he eee been invited to attend a communist meeting in the high 
school. 

Mr. FISH. I will try and touch on that if I have time. 

There is an old adage, “Whom God would destroy he first 
makes mad,” and it would seem that the blind fury of the 
communists against religion is leading them on to their own 
ruin, 

I make no parade of my own religious beliefs or convictions. 
I was born a Protestant and expect to die a Protestant, but 
differences of creeds and articles of faith mean very little to me. 
The Protestant, Catholic, Jew, and Moslem ail worship the same 
God, a just and a Merciful Deity. I am convinced that civili- 


zation and Christianity are practically synonymous, and if the 


principles of Christianity and of other faiths which worship 
God are wiped out, modern civilization will be destroyed and 
we will return to barbarism and paganism. 

The foundation of Christianity—faith, hope, and charity and 
human sympathy and human justice—must be upheld or our 
civilization will perish. 

I shall never vote to urge the American people, through diplo- 
matie recognition, to place the stamp of their approval upon 
the godless Soviet Government as long as she continues a 
relentless campaign to persecute and destroy the Christian and 
Jewish faiths in Russia. 

The American people haye nothing but friendship in their 
hearts for the 150,000,000 people that compose the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and the Congress of the United 
States, in 1921, by appropriating $20,000,000 from the Federal 
Treasury to provide foodstuffs for the famine-stricken sections of 
Russia, showed in a concrete way our sympathy and good will 
toward the Russian people. 

The Government of the United States is willing and ready 
to formally recognize the Soviet Government whenever satisfac- 
tory guaranties are offered that the Third International will 
cease its insidious propaganda and that payment be made for 
the property of American citizens confiscated by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and that the loans made by the United States to the 
Kerensky government be recognized and. funded on a fair basis, 
and religious persecution shall have ceased. 

The most important stipulation by far has to do with the 
continuous underground interference with purely American 
affairs by the directors of the red international from their 
headquarters in Moscow. The Third International is the child 
of Lenin, and it is one and inseparable with the Russian Com- 
munist Party, and its policies are dictated by the political 
bureau of the Communist Party. As Zinovieff said, at the 
Fourth Congress of the International, regarding the relation of 
the former with the Cemmunist Party— 


It would be laughable to ask who has the advantages and who is the 
subject and who is the object. It is the foundation and roof of the 
same building. One belongs to the other. 


The Communist Party, the Soviet Government, and the Inter- 
national have interlocking directorates, Their fundamental aim 
is world revolution and the establishment of communism 
throughout the world, 
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There is one admirable trait that any party in America can 
take from the Communist Party, and that is that they always 
adhere strictly to their party platform. That is one character- 
istic that you can admire in the Communist Party, as it has 
stood for 13 years consistently for its original principles of 
world revolution and atheism. 

The general staff of the world revolution is the Communist 
International, established at Petrograd in 1919. Its American 
sections are the Communist Party of the United States, the 
Trade Union Unity League, and the Workers Party, all advo- 
eating the use of violence and terrorism to destroy our free 
institutions. I believe I express the overwhelming sentiment of 
the rank and file of the American people when I say that their 
love of country and of their form of government is such that 
they resent any disbursement of funds from Soviet Russia to 
stir up strikes, riots, or insurrections, and that public opinion 
will oppose recognition of Soviet Russia until she ceases defi- 
nitely to sponsor, through the Third International, diseased and 
vicious propaganda for the overthrow of our republican form 
of government and the liberties of our people. 

We insist and demand that there shall be no attempt to under- 
mine our own form of government by the red international or 
by any other foreign influence, organization, or government. 
If the communists in America do not like our popular form of 
government and prefer a dictatorship over the proletariat by a 
few communist politicians without regard to freedom, justice, 
or democracy, let them go back to Russia, where they can enjoy 
to their heart’s content the deplorable standard of living of the 
Russian wage earner and the absolute tyranny of the soviet rule. 

I shall never yote in the Congress of the United States to 
recognize Russia as long as the Third International is merely a 
torch in the hands of the Russian Communist Party, which 
uses it to sow seeds of class hatred, atheism, and to work 
destruction throughout the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is it not true that this menace has become 
such in the United States that the American Federation of 
Labor has taken united action in the matter of pressing this 
matter in the United States? 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I would like to answer that ques- 
tion somewhat in detail, and I hope the Members of Congress 


will bear with me when I give a brief history of how the Bol- 


sheviks came into power. There is an utter misunderstanding 
in regard to the so-called revolntion which overthrew the Czar. 
The Bolsheviks, or communists, had nothing to do with it any 
more than you or I. Lenin was then in Switzerland and Trotsky 
in the city of New York. I appeal especially at this time to the 
so-called liberals and progressives in the United States who 
sometimes are led astray into expressions of sympathy with the 
autocratic and despotic soviet régime. I hold no brief for the 
inhumanities, brutalities, and oftentimes atrocities of the Czar’s 
government. There was enough misrule under the government 
of the Czars to justify a dozen revolutions, but what I want to 
point out is that it was the moderate element, the Duma, and 
the representatives of the Russian people, who overthrew the 
Czar and established a constitutional government, and the 
United States was the first to recognize it. The Russian gov- 
ernment gradually, from March, 1917, to October, went over to 
the left, became more radical, and Kerensky came into power, 
but still as a representative of the Russian people under a con- 
stitutional form of government. He sought to carry on the war, 
as an ally, together with us, but at that time Lenin was sent 
into Russia by the German high command and Trotsky got 
back into Russia through his own efforts, and this little group 
of communists, numbering not more than 30,000 in the whole 
of Russia, the same number possibly that we have in this coun- 

y, started to undermine the Kerensky government. 

An election was held for members of the national or con- 
stituent assembly, and the communists polled very few votes. 

However, Lenin and Trotsky taking advantage of the de- 
plorable war situation in Russia and the desire for peace among 
the soldiers, the lack of bread among the civilians, and the desire 
to divide up the land, got the army to withdraw from the front, 
and then because of the disorganization of the army and through 
the use of groups of war-weary and disillusioned yeterans, they 
attacked the Kerensky government and overthrew it, and estab- 
lished what is known to-day as the dietatorship of the pro- 
letariat. That is a total misnomer. There is no such thing 
fis a dictatorship of the proletariat. It is a dictatorship by a 
small clique of communists, self-appointed, self-perpetuating, 
over the proletariat. There are only 1,000,000 communists in 
the whole of Russia out of 150,000,000 people. Yet that gov- 
ernment, through their military control, through terrorism; 
through controlling the means of transportation, through denial 
of liberty of the press, of assembly, and freedom of speech, rules 
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Russia more rigidly and harshly than any government in the 
world, It is the most brutal form of dictatorship ever invented, 
and has destroyed every kind of human liberty. Russia is regi- 
mented and ticketed, and human beings are demoralized and 
degraded. It is inconceivable why liberals in America, or 
throughout the world, who believe in the extension of democ- 
racy, who believe in the rule of the people and a government 
by the people, have been led astray, and are sometimes showing 
sympathy for the autocratic soviet dictatorship, the like of which 
we have never seen on this earth. There is an irrepressibie 
conflict between self-government and autocratie government, and 
there is no possible compromise between democracy and com- 
munism, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ARENTZ). 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for fiye minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Thank God, Mr. Speaker, there is one organiza- 
tion in this country composed of the working class that has seen 
through the Soviet Government from the beginning to the end, 
and that is the American Federation of Labor. [Applause.] 
They have never ceased to expose the autocracy and the tyranny 
of the Soviet Government. In their annual convention in 1927 
en adopted practically unanimously the following declara- 

on: 

We regard the soviet régime in Russia as the most unscrupulous, 
most antisocial, most menacing institution in the world to-day. Be- 
tween it and our form of political and social organization there can 
be no compromise of any kind. We repeat the call to American trade 
unionists to stand true to their faith, to be militant in their defense 
of the principles of freedom and justice for which our movement stands 
and upon which our democracy rests its foundation walls. 


No American need have any fear where the American Feder- 
ation of Labor stands. It is opposed to all forms of autocracy 
and dictatorial powers and practices. 

And right here I want to quote part of a statement of former 
President Coolidge: 


I do not propose to barter away for the privilege of trade any of tho 
cherished rights of humanity; I do not propose to make merchandise of 
any American principles. These rights and principles must go wherever 
the sanctions of our Government go. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me in considering this question of 
religious persecution and the form of the Soviet Government 
over which we have no control and with which we have no 
right to interfere, we have at least the right to consider the 
activities of the communists in the United States of America. 
We have the right to investigate their activities in our public- 
school system, and I for one belieye that the Government of 
the United States and the individual States should take a more 
militant and aggressive action against every communist, every 
member of the Workers’ Party, or any other party that seeks 
to overthrow the Government of the United States and advocates 
its overthrow by force and violence. [Applause.] 

There is and there always will be irrepressible conflict be- 
tween our republican form of goyernment and communism. On 
this occasion and in this month particularly we can well afford 
to reaffirm our belief in the fundamental principles of our repre- 
sentative form of government, and in those immortal words of 
Abraham Lincoln, a government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. There are unfortunately some of our indus- 
trial magnates, there are some of our intellectuals, and some of 
our big bankers, who go abroad and visit Mussolini in Italy and 
come back extolling that form of dictatorship and minimizing 
our own republican form of government. Wherein haye we 
failed? Our Government is the oldest government in the world, 
having existed for over 150 years,.and we have a united and 
contented people whose liberties are protected by the bill of 
rights and by the guaranties of our Constitution. Let us re- 
affirm our belief in free institutions, in the bill of rights, in 
our republican form of government, because if is the soundest, 
safest, most honorable, and the best form of government devised 
by the mind of man. [Applause.] 

In aceordance with my unanimous-consent request, which 
was granted, I am appending herewith a number of instances 
of the execution of archbishops and bishops of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church, Roman Catholic bishops, and Jewish rabbis, and 
also certain reports from newspaper sources. 


Rome, February 24, 1930.—More than 200 Russian bishops were de- 
prived of liberty in 1929, and 105 of them were imprisoned on the 
island of Solovetz, Archmandrite Simon, head of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in Rome, told the press to-day, 


The time of the 
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Moscow, February 28 (A, P.)—The Jewish Telegraphic Agency Te- 
ports that Rabbl Lazerey, chief rabbi of Leningrad, and Rabbi Vas- 
nogorowski are being held under arrest by the Gapayou, or Russian 
secret police, Both are accused of maintaining illegal connections 
abroad, 


Rey. Father Cosgrain, of Quebec, recently referring to the 
Krasnaia Gork camp, stated that 150 prisoners there were re- 
duced to such a state of exhaustion that they could no longer 
work or even move in spite of terrible blows from the guards. 
The head of the camp, one Sofine, had them stripped naked and 
thrown out of the camp, where they froze to death. He goes 
on to say that not since the days of Nero and Caligula have 
Christians endured such terrible persecutions as are now going 
on in Russia. Formerly, under the red terror Christians were 
executed en masse, but the Bolsheviki saw that such public 
executions tended to make the people look upon their victims as 
martyrs and venerate them. So they have now changed their 
tactics to deporting Christians as counter revolutionaries to 
concentration camps in northern Siberia, where they wallow 
in filth and misery and die a lingering death from cold, starva- 
tion, and torture. 

EXAMPLES OF RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


[From the Bureau de I’Entente Internationale contre la Iime 
- Internationale] 
The priests who perished at the hands of the communists were 
nearly always first martyrized by their executioners, 
There is at New York a Russian Orthodox cathedral, the Church of 
the Saviour, where there is engraved in stone the number of victims 
81 bishops, 1,560 priests. * * * 


of the red terror * * * This 
computation is incomplete. 

The Latvian journal Segodnia, of Riga, published on July 24, 1927, 
the names of 117 archbishops and bishops of the Orthodox Church, who, 
on April 1, 1927, were languishing in the gaols of the Cheka or had 
been deported or sent to forced labor. 

In addition to these 117 names, there are 40 other bishops whose fate 
is not yet decided. 

Professor Melgounoff, the historian of the red terror, speaking of the 
martyrdom imposed on the priests, says: 

“s * ® Crowns of barbed wire were placed on their heads. At 
Tzaritzin and at Karnichin their bones were sawn. At Poltava and at 
Kremenchoug priests were impaled. At Poltava, where Grichka, the 
prostitute reigned, 18 monks were impaled in one day.” 

The martyrdom of the metropolitan Benjamin of Petrograd merits 
particular attention. This high dignitary of the Russian Church was 
known for the sanctity of his life, fall of abnegation and modesty. He 
was the friend of the poor and the humble, of the unfortunate and the 
persecuted. He was highly venerated in the working-class districts of 
St. Petersburg, and his nomination to the high post which he occupied 
before his death was due to the unanimous vote of all the parishes of 
St. Petersburg in 1917. The metropolitan attached little importance to 
the material preoceupations of this world, and conscientiously avoided 
all political questions, His moral authority and his increasing popu- 
larity were the true and sole cause of his martyrdom and his death. 
Arrested on a false pretext and judged for form's sake only by a tri- 
bunal composed of agents of the Cheka, he was condemned to death 
and executed the same day as his friends, the Archimandrite Serge, 
Professor Novitzky, and the lawyer Kovchanoff. 

This is how an eyewitness relates the last moments of the judgment 
of these holy men: 

“Defendant Krazansky, you may make your last declaration,” says 
the president of the tribunal to the principal defendant. 

“The metropolitan rises with dignity and with no trace of emotion. 
His height distinguishes him majestically on the platform. An impres- 
sive silence reigns in the hall. ‘I am a faithful son of my people,’ said 
the metropolitan. ‘I love them and I have always loved. I have given 
my life to them, and I am happy that they returned my love, since it is 
they who raised me to the high dignity I have occupied in the Orthodox 
Church,” 

That was all the metropolitan said regarding himself. 
hand, he did his best to clear the other defendants, 

The judges themselves were impressed by this mođesty and devotion. 
The president of the tribunal interrupted the metropolitan, saying: 
“You speak only for the others; the tribunal would like to know what 
you have to say in your own defense.” “ What can I say of myself?” 
replied the accused. “I know not what may be your judgment, whether 
life or death. But independently of your reply, I shall raise my eyes 
to Heaven with the same piety; I shall make the sign of the cross [the 
metropolitan crossed himself]; and I shall say, ‘May the Lord God be 
praised for all.’” 

The emotion in the hall was such that the sitting had to be suspended. 
On the resumption, Professor Novitsky, one of the accused, declared that 
he had committed no crime. “ But,” he added, “if the soviet power 
desires a victim, I shall be happy to give my life for Christ; I only pray 
that the others may be spared.” 
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The Cheka itself dared not accomplish this act over the heads of the 
population of St. Petersburg. It was announced that the condemned 
were transferred to Moscow. In reality their hair was cut, their clothes 
changed, and they were taken in lorries far from the city, where they 
were shot down with revolvers. 

Twenty-six archbishops and bishops and 6,775 priests have been put 
to death. The Archbishop of Perm was buried alive, after having his 
eyes put out. The Bishop of Belgorod was plunged into quicklime. 
The Bishop of Youriew was put in a cellar with other prisoners, his 
nose and ears were cut off, he was struck repeatedly with a bayonet, 
and finally cut to pieces. The Archbishop of Voronej was hanged before 
the altar of his church and in his archdiocese 160 priests were shot. 

In the district of Cherson three priests won the glorious privilege 
of sharing the sentence of our Lord and were crucified. A priest at 
Tcherdin was stripped naked in the Russian winter and sprinkled with 
cold water till he became a statue of ice. Archbishop Feofan was 
brought to the point of death and then thrown into a hole in the ice 
of a frozen river. The archimandrite Ornatzky was shot with his two 
sons; while the young men were beling shot he read the prayers for 
the dying; when his own turn came the platoon of Russian soldiers 
refused to shoot; a second platoon also refused; then a commissar of 
the Soviet Government stepped forward and killed him. 

“In the year 1920 the Soviet Government put to death 1,275 priests. 
In 1922 Russian men and women were being shot down while trying 
to defend their churches from desecration.” 

Here is what Malsagoff says in his book, An Island Hell, about the 
ecclesiastics in Solovky, the most terrible prison of the Red Russia: 

“At the presert time there are some 300 bishops, priests, and monks 
in the Solovky; to this number should be added several hundred lay- 
men who were sent to the Soloyky along with them, generally under 
clause 72 of the criminal code— Ecclesiastical counter-reyolution, re- 
sistance to the confiscation of church valuables, propaganda, the eduta- 
tion of children in a religious sense,’ and so on. The clergy at the 
Solovky, though more oppressed and humiliated by the camp authori- 
ties than any other category of prisoners, are remarkable for the sub- 
missiyeness and stoicism with which they endure their moral and 
physical sufferings. 

“Being accustomed to hard bodily labor from childhood, the clergy 
are rightly considered to be the best workers in the camps, and from 
this point of view are most valued by the administration, though it 
exploits them infamously. Priests are sent to do all the most ex- 
hausting tasks. For example, whole sections of the narrow-gage rall- 
way were laid entirely by clerics. 

“All kinds of religious services, of course, are forbidden. One of 
the priests in the camp on Popoff Island, a feeble old man, died. He 
begged the commandant with tears in his eyes to allow the Vladika 
IMarion to administer the Holy Sacrament to him. The commandant 
refused in abusive terms. 

“ Every day in the year is counted as a working day, and at Baster 
and Christmas the authorities endeavor to give the clergy the most 
degrading work possible—for example, cleaning out the latrines.” 

It is the Orthodox Church which has furnished most of the sacri- 
fices on the altar of Christianity in Russia. Nevertheless, the repre- 
sentatives of other Christian denominations—priests and lay mem- 
bers—have shared its martyrdom. In the early days of Bolshevism in 
Kieff the Lutheran pastor in that town was cast into prison. And 
other pastors shared his fate. 

The martyrdom of several Protestant pastors at Riga during the 
Bolshevik occupation will be recalled. The members of various evan- 
gelical groups are also persecuted, and many are to-day in prison. 

The representatives of the Catholic Church, who were not very 
numerous in Russia, have been flercely persecuted. Many of them have 
manitained an attitude worthy of all admiration. In a soviet report 
concerning the sequestration of the goods of Catholic Churches we find 
the following: “The Catholic priests refused to obey the orders of 
the agents of the soviets. They did not leave the church and spent 
whole days in prayer.” 

“The civilized world united in protests against the judicial murder 
of Monsignor Budkievicz, in 1928. The execution took place in a 
cellar of the Lubyanka prison, in Moscow, on the night of Easter 
Saturday—the Nocthem Sacratissimam of the Resurrection—after a 
soviet trial at which the Government prosecutor, Krylenko, said: 

“Ispit on the Christian religion as I do on all religions—on orthodox 
Jewish, Mohammedan, and the rest,” 

It is characteristic of the mentality of the Soviet Government that 
the protests made by the governments and press of the world on the 
execution of Monsignor Buckievicz and the death sentence on Arch- 
bishop Cleplak were referred to in the Government organs as a * chorus 
of counter-revolutionary jackals and hyenas.” 

The hatred of the Soviet Government has likewise been turned against 
the Jewish communities. Doctor Pasmanik (Israelite) gives in this 
respect the following details: 

“ Synagogues in great number were confiscated and turned into work- 
men’s clubs, theaters, or cinemas. The persecution of rabbis as supposed 
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fomenters of counter-revolution is a general fact. * * * ‘The sac- 
ramental ceremony over new-born boys, the ritual celebration of the 
wedding—all this has been thrown overboard. * * + 

“The study of the Hebrew language, of prayers, and the Bible is 
Strictly forbidden. 

“ Hundreds of Zionists fill the Bolshevik prisons; hundreds more are 
exiled in far-off Siberia and in the camp of Solovky. All Jewish cul- 
tural institutions have been destroyed.” 

And this is what Boris Cederholm says in his book on the NEP and 
the Cheka which appeared recently : 

“e + * I was taken to cell No. 12. * è è Among my new 
comrades were Zionist Jews, mostly students; their coreligionists were 
locked in other cells in the prison; * * * they had been there 
five months. 

“The Zionists in our cell were to be deported to Siberia the following 
Friday. About two hours before the departure of the convoy the 
governor of the prison came into the cell and cried, “ Hi, the cossacks 
of Palestine, the noble Jews, line up!” And when the Zionists obeyed, 
intimidated by the tone of Bogdanoff, the latter said: “ You have seen 
that the soviet power insists on the execution of the law. Your con- 
voy will start in two hours * * +” A little Jew, the sickliest of 
the group, with large spectacles on his nose, dared to ask, “ What do 
you call law in Soviet Russia?" Bogdanoff approached him and gave 
him two blows full in the face. 

Islamism is not spared. In the antireligious vade mecum, published 
in 1928, in the Russian State editions one finds many directions for 
combating the Mussulman faith, its priests, and its faithful. 

Though fewer priests are now shot, they are still sent to convict 
Settlements or exterminated legally through deprivation of bread cards. 

The deportations are made in a purely administrative way, without 
any court proceedings, and it is difficult to obtain any official records, 
whether the exiles are dead or alive. 

(Nore.—Let us tear off the veil covering the unfortunate Russian 
people chained and tortured by a reign of terror under the Soviet 
Government and face the facts. Those who seek additional details as 
to the religious persecution in Russia should read the speeches of Rev. 
Father Edmund A. Walsh, vice president of Georgetown University and 
regent of the Georgetown Foreign Service School, who spent several 
years in Russia and is a well-known authority on conditions there.) 


LOBBYING ACTIVITIES 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mapes). 


Under special 
order of the House heretofore made, the Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Scuarer] for 60 minutes, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I would appre- 
ciate it if the leadership and all the other Members of the 
House would carefully consider H. R. 1922, which I introduced 
on April 24, 1929, a bill to disclose the interests of and to regu- 
late lobbyists who attempt to procure the passage or defeat 
of any measure before the Congress of the United States, and 
in connection therewith House Resolution 69, which I introduced 
on November 21, 1929, providing for an investigation of lobbyists 
and lobbying associations, and particularly the Rawleigh Tariff 
Bureau and the election campaign contributions in Wisconsin of 
those connected with said bureau, as well as the collections by 
Richard H. Lee, a master lobbyist of New York, amounting 
to thousands of dollars, which were furnished to the La Follette 
Progressive Republican Club of Milwaukee County, Wis., and 
expended by said club in the 1928 primary election in violation 
of the Wisconsin corrupt practices acts. 

At a later date I expect to address the House with particular 
reference to the Rawleigh Tariff Bureau, which is in my opin- 
ion one of the most insidious and selfish tariff lobbies claiming 
to function in the name of the American people, together with 
the legislative service in Washington connected therewith, which 
can properly be designated “The Politicians’ Legislative Sery- 
ice.” In passing, I may state at this time that the Rawleigh 
Tariff Bureau has been formed and subsidized by Mr. W. T. 
Rawleigh, multimillionaire president and owner of the W. T. 
Rawleigh Co., of Freeport, Il., who in the past has been a 
financial angel in Wisconsin political campaigns and who has 
demanded a repeal of or reduction in tariffs on the products 
which he uses, but has never raised his voice in any instance 
before committees of Congress or in the propaganda papers of 
his tariff bureau in favor of reducing or repealing the high 
tariffs which protect the products of his industry. 

Wisconsin is an industrial and dairy State, and our people 
require and demand a restrictive, nondiscriminative immigration 
law and a protective tariff sufficiently high to protect the labor 
and industry of our people from unfair foreign competition. 
{Applause.] The time which I have been able to obtain to-day 
will only permit the presentation of a few of the iniquities 
existing in Wisconsin, which even standing alone prove with- 
out a shadow of a doubt that H. R. 1922 and House Resolution 
69, which I have heretofore mentioned, should be passed by the 
House of Representatives without any unnecessary delay. 
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The message of Gov. Jonn J. BLAINE to the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature Thursday, January 11, 1923, reads, in part, as follows: 


The corrupt practices act is vitally defective. As it is now written 
it affords little protection against a candidate or voluntary committees 
or individuals that spend large sums of money who desire to practice 
dishonesty. The means by which the campaign expenditures may be 
covered up are many, and there is no method by which a discovery can 
be made. The damage that can be done under the present law can not 
be discovered until the injury is completed; too late to be known by 
the people who must pass upon candidacies. 

I therefore renew my recommendation of two years ago that there 
be a means of reviewing, in a judicial proceeding, the expenditures and 
disbursements made during the course of a campaign, at a time when 
the public ought to know from whom the campaign funds come and 
what forces and interests are supporting candidates. 

I also recommend that the law be amended requiring voluntary com- 
mittees and individuals to file with the filing officer of the candidate 
whom such committee or individual supports a statement similar to the 
statement required of candidates. 

There are some detail provisions of the corrupt practices act which 
penalize the honest man but afford no protection against those who 
may dishonestly evade its provisions. Such defects can be remedied 
by appropriate legislation. 


Subsection 5 of section 12.09, of the Wisconsin statutes, reads 
as follows: 


(a) Any corporation, association, organization, committee, or group, 
which in this State advocates, indorses, or opposes any political party, 
faction, or group, or any candidate for any State or Federal office, in- 
eluding the offices of President and Vice President.of the United States, 
or any constitutional amendment or measures to be voted on by the peo- 
ple, or which through paid advertisements advocates or opposes any 
governmental action, measure, or policy, shall before making any ex- 
penditures or receiving contributions for such purposes file a verified 
statement giving its name, the name and address of each of its officers, 
and in general terms the nature of its organization, the sources of its 
income, and the purposes for which it expects to make expenditures or 
receive contributions. Such statement shall be filed with the secretary 
of state, if it proposes to make expenditures in more than one county 
or in advocacy or opposition to any candidate or measure voted upon in 
or affecting more than one county; and, in other cases, it shall be filed 
with the county clerk. 

(b) Such corporations, associations, organizations, committees, or 
groups shall also file with the secretary of state or the county clerk, as 
the case may be, a verified statement setting forth in detail the names 
of ail contributors of $5 or more to any fund raised or money expended 
for the political purposes mentioned in paragraph (a) of this subsection 
and the total of all contributions for such purposes, whether more or 
less than $5, together with an itemized statement of all expenditures and 
all liabilities incurred. Such statements shall be filed on the second 
Saturday preceding any election or primary in which such corporation, 
association, organization, committee, or group has made any expenditures 
or received any contributions for political purposes, and a final state- 
ment shall be filed within three weeks after such election or primary. A 
similar statement shall be filed on the second Saturday in July of each 
year if expenditures have been made or liabilities incurred for political 
purposes since the last preceding annual statement aggregating $500 
or more. 

(c) The statement and reports required by this subsection shall be 
made by the president or other chief executive officer and the secretary 
or other recording officer on behalf of such corporation, association, 
organization, committee, or group. (Stats. 1913, secs. 94-9, 94-35; 
1915, ch. 144; 1915, ch. 499, sees. 10, 28; 1915, ch. 604, sec. 84; 1917, 
ch. 466; Stats. 1919, sec. 12.27; 1921, ch. 161; 1923, ch. 249; 1925, ch. 
343, secs. 2, 3.) Annotated. 


Mr. Speaker, I shall now read into the Recorp the statements 
of receipts of the La Follette Progressive Republican Club of 
Milwaukee County,, of August 25 and September 24, 1928. In 
order that I may not in spirit or in letter trespass on the 
rules of the House of Representatives I shall delete names where 
necessary and designate such deletion by blanks, in these finan- 
cial statements as well as in the extract from the report of 
Arthur R. Barry, special district attorney, who conducted the 
John Doe inquiry into the Wisconsin primary expenditures by 
progressive candidates, which I shall read very shortly. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Names of candidates: ` ; Joseph D. Beck, for governor; 
Henry A. Huber, for lieutenant governor; Theodore Dammann, for sec- 
retary of state; Solomon Levitan, for state treasurer; John W. Rey- 
nolds, for attorney general; Edward G. Minor, for Member of Congress, 
fourth district. 

Herbert L. Mount, financial secretary of Voluntary Association of 
Milwaukee County Voters, promoting candidacies of candidates above 
named. 
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Statement of amounts received in the interest of the above-named can- 
didates for nomination to the respective offices, as above specified, on the 
Republican ticket at the primary election to be held on the 4th day of 
September, 1928, made pursuant to section 12.09 of the Wisconsin 
statutes, 

STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Department of State, ss: 

Received and filed August 25, 1928. 

THEODORE DAMMANN, Seorctary of State. 


Date From whom received 
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Mrs. H. H. Bruns. 

13 | Miss O. Meckenhauser. . 

13 | Mr. and Mrs. B. Pollock.. 

13 | Miss Anita Koenen... 

13 | Mrs. Clarence Dietz. 

18 | Adolph Schwefel.. 

Louis Dick 

Ed. Dick 

Collected by R, H. Lee.. 
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M. H, Early.. 
F, Neħrhass... 
E. W. Kàlt 


Christ Dick ....... 
Herman F. Pape.. 

A. C. Frodermann 
Teutonia Avenue Bank. 
John Stuesser. 

C. H. Kinnecke. 

Wm. M. Raasch. 

J, Jones. ...-...- 
Clarence Stark .... 
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Dr. R. Paradowski.. 

Alfred Klug 
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Collected by R. H. Lee.. 

A. Klamp i 

Collected by W. P. Gumm (in amounts 
of $5 or less). 
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Except as above specified, all of the above amounts were donated for 
the purpose of being used in defraying legitimate campaign expenses on 
behalf of the above-named candidates. 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Milwaukee County, 88: 

Herbert L. Mount, being duly sworn, on oath says that he is financial 
secretary of a voluntary association of Milwaukee County citizens known 
as the La Follette Progressive Republican Club of Milwaukee County, 
promoting the candidacies of ———, ; Joseph D. Beck, for 
governor; Henry A. Huber, for lieutenant governor ; Theodore Dammann, 
for secretary of state; Solomon Levitan, for State treasurer; John W. 
Reynolds, for attorney general; and Edward G. Minor, for Member of 
Congress, fourth district, at the primary election to be held on the 4th 
day of September, 1928; that the foregoing is a true and complete 
financial statement of every amount received by the undersigned for 
political purposes for the period ending the 24th day of August, 1928, 
together with the name of every person from whom such amounts were 
received, the specific purpose for which and the date on which every 
amount was received, together with the total amount of such receipts 
in any amount or manner whatsoever. 

HERBERT L., MOUNT. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25th day of August, 1928, 

Eustace F. BRENNAN, 
Notary Public, Milwaukee County, Wis. 
My commission expires August 25, 1929. 
FINAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Names of candidates : —y, ; Joseph D. Beck, for governor; 
Henry A. Huber, for lieutenant governor; Theodore Dammann, for sec- 
retary of state; Solomon Levitan, for State treasurer; John W. Rey- 
nolds, for attorney general; Edward G. Minor, for Member of Congress, 
fourth district. 

Herbert L. Mount, financial secretary of voluntary association . of 

Milwaukee County voters promoting candidacies of candidates above 
named. 
_Statement of amounts received in the interest of the above-named 
candidates for nomination to the respective offices as above specified 
on the Republican ticket at the primary election held on the 4th day 
of September, 1928, made pursuant to section 12.09 of the Wisconsin 
Statutes. 
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STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Department of State, 88: 
Received and filed September 24, 1928. 
THEODORE DAMMANN, Secretary of State. 


From whom received Purpose Amount 


ERSVIOUSG TOPOFtOU noo cnn cdnwacenlacccackemece-oenaccuke $3, 810. 00 
Dr, Gustave Schmitt... 
Mrs. M. 8. Hoyt... 
Herman Koerble.. 
Wm. J. Morgan. 
Martin Schottler 
Collected by H. 
Gus H, Mueller. 
Frederick Best.. 
Payne & Dolan. 
G; A, Dick 
W, P, Gumm 
John C, Fellenz, jr 
Herbert L. Mount... 
0. B. Baldwin.... 
G. 8. Knapp--..- 
H. F. Murphy.. 
J. E. Hollemán.. 
P, A. Seibold... 
G. B. Meeban_.. 
P., V. Hough... 
A E. Hanson... 
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Except as above specified, all of thè above amounts were donated for 
the purpose of being used in defraying legitimate campaign expenses on 
behalf of the above-named candidates. 


STATE of WISCONSIN, Milwaukee County, as: 

Herbert L. Mount, being duly sworn, on oath says that he is financial 
secretary of a voluntary association of Milwaukee County citizens known 
as the La Follette Progressive Republican Club of Milwaukee County, 
promoting the candidacies of ———-, ————; Joseph D. Beck, for 
governor; Henry A. Huber, for lieutenant governor; Theodore Dam- 
mann, for secretary of state; Solomon Levitan, for State treasurer; 
John W. Reynolds, for attorney general; and Edward G. Minor, for 
Member of Congress, fourth district, at the primary election held on 
the 4th day of September, 1928; that the foregoing is a true and com- 
plete financial statement of every amount received by the undersigned 
for political purposes for the period ending the 22d day of September, 
1928, together with the name of every person from whom such amounts 
were received, the specific purpose for which and the date on which 
every amount was recelved, together with the total amount of such 
receipts in any amount or manner whatsoever. 


HERBERT L, MOUNT. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of September, 1928. 
HARRY J. ARNESON, 
Notary Public, Milwaukee County, Wis. 
My commission expires September 15, 1929. 


Mr. Speaker, the report of the La Follette Progressive Repub- 
lican Club of Milwaukee County on its face indicates that the 
moneys designated as “collected by R. H. Lee” do not comply 
with either section 12.09 of the Wisconsin Statutes or with the 
enunciated principle in the governor’s message to the Wisconsin 
Legislature from which I have previously quoted. 

I shall now read from the report filed by Arthur R. Barry, 
special district atterney, who conducted the John Doe inquiry: 


So far as we have been able to bring the matter out in the testimony, 
contributions of Richard H. Lee amounted to $5,000. Mr. Lee's connec- 
tion with the Wisconsin 1928 election is not only mysterious, dark, and 
foreboding, but spells and shows an outside interest, vicious in its na- 
ture, in Wisconsin politics, which in the future, if it can not be pre- 
vented or reached by State legislation, should call for national legisla- 
tion, to avoid a repetition in the use of money in influencing the 
electorate in determining who should or should not be elected to office. 

It appears that Richard H, Lee is a very prominent lawyer of the 
etty of New York, listed in Martindale's Legal Directory, of the high- 
est standing and ability, a man of great wealth, it appearing in one 
instance that while taking a cruise on his palatial yacht, he instructed 
his private secretary to forward $1,500 to the Milwaukee committee. 

In the early part of July, 1928, Mr. Lee appeared at Madison, made 
himself acquainted with members of the committee, and advised them 
that he held himself in readiness to assist the committee, particularly 
in the furtherance of the interest of Candidates and Joseph 
D. Beck. Mr. Theodore Dammann, secretary of state, introduced him 
by telephone to Mr. G. A, Dick, chairman of the Milwaukee County 
progressive committee, and he later in turn presented Mr. Lee to Mr. 
Herbert L. Mount, secretary of the Milwaukee County progressive com- 
mittee, to whom Mr. Lee pledged himself to send $5,000, which he did 
in several payments within three weeks thereafter. 
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To his credit Mr, Mount reported these moneys as received by bim 
in his preprimary and postprimary financial statement, and stated them 
to be money collected by Richard H. Lee. 

After the September primary Mr. Lee again comes to Wisconsin, 
calls on Mr, Mount at the Milwaukee progressive headquarters, at which 
time Mr. Mount advised Mr. Lee that he would have to know the 
names of the men who made the contributions, and that they in turn 
would have to report their contributions to proper filing officer in Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Lee, at that time, told Mr. Mount he could charge up $1,800 to 
nine names then furnished. In passing, we will say it is peculiar that 
no addresses were mentioned for these names, and as to whether they 
are fictitious we are not advised. 

Mr. Lee was repeatedly Importuned by Mr. Mount to make report 
as to who contributed the other $3,200, but Mr. Lee willfully refused 
so to do, and continues to refuse to give the State of Wisconsin the 
information to which it is entitled. Mr. Lee has been advised that be 
has violated the corrupt practices act and given opportunity to make 
filing and has refused to do so, and by so doing violated the statutes of 
the State of Wisconsin, the punishment of which constitutes a felony 
and therefore makes Mr. Lee extraditable, as he should be. 

As to whether or not Mr. Lee, or whoever he may represent, con- 
tributed other money to the campaign, we are not advised, but it is 
peculiar, to say the least, that he, an utter stranger, in Wisconsin, made 
contributions in the sum of $5,000 to the Milwaukee County campaign, 
and it is just as fair to presume that he did as to presume otherwise. 
Until we have his sworn testimony to the contrary, the presumption 
that he did make additional and large expenditures necessarily prevails. 

Mr. Lee violated the statute in more than six particulars, and the 
place of such violations belng in Milwaukee County, he should there be 
prosecuted. 


[Applause. ] 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Lee is the lobbyist? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes. I shall prove that he is 
not only a master lobbyist but one of the most disreputable 
lobbyists in the country. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Richard H. Lee’s connection with the 1928 
primary campaign in Wisconsin has been a great mystery to 
the good people of my State. It seems that those connected 
with the La Follette Progressive Republican Club of Milwaukee 
County, the beneficiaries of the Lee money spent by said club, 
and their political cohorts, have not endeavored in any manner 
to drag into the light of day, as so well expressed in Governor 
BLAINE’'s message to the Wisconsin Legislature in 1923, the inter- 
est of this New York attorney in the Wisconsin campaign. 
None of them tries to be helpful in this respect. 

The report of Mr. Barry which I have brought to your atten- 
tion explains some of the connection. Mr. Lee wrote a member 
of the Wisconsin legislative campaign investigating committee 
that his donation was due to his personal friendship with Hon. 
Joseph D. Beck, the gubernatorial candidate who was supported 
by the La Follette Progressive Republican Club of Milwaukee 
County with the Lee money, However, Mr. Beck’s testimony 
before that investigating committee on December 11, 1929, sig- 
nificantly indicates that there was no personal friendship, but 
in fact that his acquaintance with Mr. Lee was extremely casual. 
I will now read a portion of said testimony given at a public 
hearing in Madison, Wis., December 11, 1929: 


Senator BLANCHARD. Do you know a Richard Lee, of New York City? 

Mr. Beck. I know him as well as seeing him a couple of times, 

Senator BLANCHARD. Did you haye any conversation with him with 
reference to your campaign? 

Mr. BECK, Yes. 

Senator BLANCHARD. And how much did he donate to your campaigns? 

Mr. Beek. I don't know—he didn't donate anything to me—I know 
his partner better than I do him. 

Senator Morris. Which one? 

Mr. Breck. Louis Glavis. 

Senator BLANCHARD. You said you knew they kept books in the head- 
quarters? 

Mr. BECK. Yes. 

Senator BLANCHARD. Did you examine those books? 

Mr. Beck. I haven't examined them thoroughly, but I have looked 
in them from time to time. 

Senator BLANCHARD. But you didn’t examine them to ascertain what 
that deficit was? 

Mr. BECK. Only what they said—I think something like $1,000, I 
think I still owe. 7 

Senator Morris. Did this fellow Lee that you know, did he send 
$5,000 into Wisconsin? 

Mr. Becx. I don’t know—not to me. 

Senator Morris. He didn’t send it to you? 

Mr. BECK. No. 
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Senator Morris. Do you know whether he sent it to others? 

Mr. Beck. I don’t know; no. 

Senator Morris. Do you know what his interest would be in politics 
in your behalf? Is he a personal friend of yours particularly? 

Mr. Beck. No; I never met the man but twice—his partner, Glavis, 
and I are personal friends. 

Senator Morris. You haven’t any idea why Dick Lee sent this money 
in here? 

Mr. Beck. Only what he said—he was interested. 

Senator Morris. He wrote me he was a very good friend of yours 
and he donated $5,000 because of that friendship. I was wondering 
if you knew who Dick Lee was representing when he sent that money 
in here? 

Mr. Becx. No. All I know about Lee, if you would like to know, I 
could tell you. Louis Glavis—he is the man who dug up the facts that 
led to the Ballinger scandal; he is also the man that William Ran- 
dolph Hearst had digging up the facts concerning the Ku-Klux Klan, 
that he published in his magazine; he is also the man that Hearst sent 
out to dig up facts concerning the power situation, and he has a mass 
of material on that, but Hearst did not find it convenient to publish 
after he got it and he turned that over to myself and Senator Norris 
and it was used in our congressional work. Well, then, the new postal 
law, raising the rates on second, third, and fourth class matter, was 
putting a lot of retail merchants out of business in the State of Wis- 
consin and elsewhere. There was one particular instance in my own 
district where it put out of business—raising the rates and at the same 
time decreasing the revenue the Government was getting from it. Now, 
Lee was there in behalf of this merchants’ organization all over the 
country—I think they claim 20,000 members in this State, but I am not 
sure about that—and we kept trying to get the chairman of the Post 
Office Committee to bring in the bill reducing those rates to what they 
were before and he kept waiting until the Postmaster General should 
declare a public policy on the matter. Well, now, Glavis and Lee were 
representing these merchants and I went into that clear to the bottom 
and I put a speech into the Recorp one day calling attention to various 
inequalities, various hardships it was causing our own people; for in- 
stance, it was driving mail into Canada where they would get a 1-cent 
rate and we would have to carry the mail—a merchant could mail a 
letter from Liverpool to San Francisco cheaper than he could mail one 
from one side of the street to the other in this country. Glavis helped 
me get up a lot of material on that situation, and I made a speech on 
the question, and they ordered—Richard Lee, the first time I saw him, 
came in to ask if I had any objections to ordering 200,000 copies of 
that speech for his members throughout the United States, and I told 
him “No, if he paid for it,” but before he got them, why the House 
had passed a bill reducing the rates. 

Then Glavis was sent west by the Indian Committee to look into the 
Indian situation in the United States for the committee there—a move- 
ment which led to the discharging of Burke from the Indian Depart- 
ment, as I understand it—and he said he was coming west through 
Wisconsin and anything he could do to get his members in this State 
interested, he would be glad to do it, and I understand he did deliver 
a speech in Milwaukee. 

Senator Morris. Who? 

Mr. Beck. Glavis—at least I have heard merchants say they attended 
the meeting. 

Senator Morrts. Milwaukee merchants? 

Mr. Beck. Yes. Now, then, the next thing I heard of Lee, he wanted 
to know what he could do for me in Wisconsin. He said he thought 
he and his friends around the country would be giad to help me, know- 
ing what I stood for, and so on and so on. 

Senator Morris. Before this postal matter came up you never knew 
Dick Lee? 

Mr. Beck. I knew Glavis, however. I never had seen him, however. 

Senator Morzts, You don’t know the name of this merchants’ asso- 
elation that he says he represents? 

Mr. Breck. No; I don't—it is an organization that was formed to 
try to get 

Senator Morris (interrupting). Reduction of the rates. 

Mr. Beck (continuing). Reduction of postal rates. 

Senator BLANCHARD. Do you know anything about Lee's connection 
with the Metropolitan outfit in New York? 

Mr. Breck. No. 

Senator MORRIS. You don’t know whether this comes from Dick Lee or 
from friends? 

Mr. Beck. No; I didn’t know there was $5,000 until the campaign was 
over. 

Senator Morris. The only discrepancy there is that Dick writes me 
that you and he were old friends, and he sends you $5,000. 

Mr. Beck. He didn’t send me any. 

Senator Morris. You don’t even know whether it was sent? — 

Mr, Breck. No. Only hearsay; I heard about it. 

Senator BLANCHARD. How did you understand that, Mr. Beck—through 
letters? 

Mr. Beck. No; I don’t believe so. 
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Senator BLANCHARD. Have you had any letters from Mr. Lee in the 
last year or two? 

Mr. BECK. No; nor he basn’t any from me. 

Senator Morris. I have got one that I want to put in the record later 
on—I didn’t know anything about his merchants, 

Mr. Beck. But he gave me a list of 2,000 merchants in this State. 

Senator BLANCHARD. Did you use that list in your campaign? 

Mr. Beck. He got copies of that speech and I mailed them out to the 
merchants, his members. 

Senator BLANCHARD. You put postage on them? 

Mr. Beck. Oh, no—that was a matter before I was thinking of becom- 
ing a candidate for governor. 

Senator BLANCHARD. Were they franked? 

Mr. BECK. Yes. 

Senator BLANCHARD. But not in connection with your campaign? 

Mr. BECK. No, sir. 


Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding this testimony, we find a front 
page article appearing in the Capital Times of Madison, Wis., 
as late as February 19, 1930, headed “ No Mystery in Donation, 
lee Asserts—New York Attorney Says He Gave Beck $5,000 
Out of Friendship.” This article reads in part as follows: 


Mr. Lee said that the donation was made to the gubernatorial cam- 
paign of former Congressman J. D. Beck, of Viroqua, who is a friend of 
his. 

“There's no secret about my contribution and they [the legislative 
committee] know it,” asserted Mr. Lee. 

“The gift was made" he continued, “ to Joe Beck, who is a friend of 
mine, who ran for governor; and, besides there’s no secrot about it, for 
I told the attorney general about it some time ago. 

“When the attorney general wrote and asked me why I did not file 
a return to the State about the gift to Beck I explained that I did not 
know the laws of Wisconsin, but aside from that I was not even 
amenable to their laws because I was not a resident of the State. My 
contribution of $5,000 was made to Joe, who is a personal friend of 
mine, and if I had to help Joe again I would gladly do it.” 


Mr. Speaker, even if we should grant that Mr. Lee was a 
personal friend of Mr, Beck, which fact Mr, Beck unequivocably 
denies, it would take some tall explaining for the La Follette 
Progressive Republican Club of Milwaukee County to justify 
their receiving and expending the Lee money for Bob, Henry, 
Ted, Sol, John, and Ed as well as Joe, under their chain cam- 


paign, as indicated in the sworn financial statement, particu- 
larly in view of Mr. Lee’s assertion that the donation was made 


to Mr. Beck's campaign. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, A brief one. 

Mr. HOLLADAY. Was there a candidate for United States 
Senator from Wisconsin or Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Milwaukee County that received benefits from 
this Lee money? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If the gentleman had been 
present when I was reading the sworn statement concerning the 
receipts of the La Follette Progressive Republican Club of Mil- 
waukee County, Wis., he would have noticed that I included 
the name of Edward G. Minor, a Republican candidate for Con- 
gress from the fourth district of Wisconsin. Prior to the in- 
corporation of this statement in the Reconp I made the state- 
ment, that in order that I may not in spirit or in letter tres- 
pass on the rules of the House of Representatives, I would 
delete names where necessary and designate such deletion by 
blanks. If any Member who is interested will come to my 
office I will show him the original document. Here it is [indi- 
eating]. 

Mr. Speaker, pages 1278 and 1279 of the hearings before the 
special joint subcommittee on postal rates, pursuant to section 
217 of the act of February 28, 1925, contains a letter written by 
Richard H. Lee during his lobby work, and the following state- 
ment of the chairman of the special joint subcommittee: 


This letter having been read to the special joint subcommittee in 
its executive session it was unanimously voted that this committee will 
never permit Mr, Lee again to appear before the committee. 


The hearings before the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, House of Representatives, Seventieth Congress, 
first session, on H, R. 9296, indicate that Mr. Richard H. Lee 
testified at length on provisions of the legislation in behalf of 
the National Council of Business Mail Users. He lobbied on 
this legislation in the interest and employ of huge mail-order 
houses. 

Hon, Joseph D. Beck, who Mr. Lee says is his personal friend, 
which assertion is denied by Mr. Beck, extended his remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Seventieth Congress, first session, 
volume 69, part 5, page 5655, expressing the same view on 
postal-rate regulation as expressed by Mr. Lee before the com- 
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mittee on H. R. 9296. You will note from Mr. Beck's testi- 
mony before the Wisconsin legislative campaign investigating 
committee, which I mentioned a few moments ago, that his 
personal friend, Mr. Louis Glavis, was a partner of Mr. Richard 
H. Lee, and that this Mr. Glavis had a history of being a great 
investigator, and was also sent west by “ the Indian Committee” 
to look into the Indian situation for the committee. 

I can not in the brief time which I have bring to your atten- 
tion all the record citations indicating Mr. Glavis’s connection 
with the pay roll of committees of Congress in the eapacity of 
investigator, but respectfully suggest that the indexed finanical 
reports of the Congress reveal that he had had extensive con- 
nections with the Government pay roll in investigating capaci- 
ties at handsome salaries and expenses. I will, however, call 
your particular attention at this time to a few significant por- 
tions of the hearings before the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, House of Representatives, Seventieth Congress, 
first session, on H. R. 9296. Page 59 of the hearings conducted 
February 9, 1928, reads, in part, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, will you pause just a moment, please? This morning 
attention was called to a circular from some people at Davenport en- 
titled “ Vicious Joker in Postal Bill, H. R. 9296," and the impression was 
left that that was the sentiment of the organization of direct-by-mail 
advertising. I just got this telegram, addressed to me, from New York. 
It reads as follows: 

“Just advised by telephone of LeClaire circular, For your informa- 
tion LeClaire not connected with national council and antagonistic to 
us. This morning's telephone first information I bave had concerning 
circular.” 

That is signed “ Richard H. Lee.” 


On page 159 Mr. Lee, in testifying about the LeClaire circu- 
lar, February 13, 1928, stated: 


I had never seen this document until after Mr. Glavis wired me. 


We find on page 233 of the Report of the Secretary of the 
Senate from July 1, 1927, to June 30, 1928, that Mr. Louis R. 
Glavis, who other reports show conducted investigations for the 
Indian Affairs Committee, received $36.50 from the Treasury of 
the United States covering expenses of a trip from New York 
February 10 to 12, 1928. In view of the testimony of Mr. Beck 
with reference to the connection of Mr. Glavis with Mr. Lee, it 
would certainly appear that Mr. Glavis should be one of the 
first witnesses called by the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments should the investigation covered by 
House Resolution 69, which I introduced; be authorized. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. 
ment of that money? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I have not had time to check 
it up. I have given the citation showing the expenditure. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If it came through the Committee on 
Accounts I have no recollection of it. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I am not talking about the 
Committee on Accounts of the House, I am referring to a pub- 
lic document—a report of the Secretary of the Senate. If you 
will cheek the reports of Congress you will find that on many 
occasions Mr. Louis R. Glavis was employed as an investigator. 
In view of the testimony of Mr. Beck, it is very vital that Mr. 
Glavis should be one of the first witnesses called before the 
investigating committee if my resolution is passed by the House, 

Mr. Speaker, my time is so limited that I can not discuss 
other pertinent phases of Mr. Lee’s connection with the Wis- 
consin primary campaign in 1928 at this time, but I will be 
compelled to do so in the future, should the investigation as 
intended by House Resolution 69 be not directed. 

Mr. Lee has other connections than those with mail-order 
houses, and an investigating committee can develop those con- 
nections more perfectly and in much briefer time than an indi- 
vidual Member of the House. 

The people of Wisconsin are particularly interested in Mr. 
Lee’s connection with the election campaigns of our State, espe- 
cially since the facts which I have presented to you to-day indi- 
cate that he is a lobbyist for large mail-order establishments 
in the same classification with the mail-order house of the W. T. 
Rawleigh Co., of Freeport, Ill., whose president and owner joins 
Mr. Lee with angelic financial contributions to the political 
campaign of those in Wisconsin who have heretofore said, and 
at the present time are saying, much against chain institutions, 
including chain stores, Why, Mr. Speaker, Philip F. La Fol- 
lette, designated as attorney for the Rawleigh Tariff Bureau on 
the propaganda published and circulated by that bureau, which 
is financed and controlled by Mr. W. T. Rawleigh, is now cover- 


Yes. 
Who authorized the expenditure or pay- 
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ing the State of Wisconsin bitterly denouncing chain stores as 
injurious to the welfare and well-being of our business insti- 
tutions and our people. 

The Capital Times, of Madison, Wis., Friday, February 14, 
1930, under a headline “Phil Assails Chain Stores, Bank 
Merger,” states: 

Philip La Follette on Thursday sweepingly Indicted chain banks and 
stores in an address before the Eau Claire Kiwanis Club, * + * 
His attack upon the chains dealt most upon the dangers which he said 
menaced independent business through the swift spread of capitalistic 
organizations. Low wages, loss of money to the community because 
outside headquarters absorbed the profits, and excessive competition to 
local merchants were cited in his attack upon the chain stores. 


This certainly is a hypocritical position taken by the attorney 
of Mr. Rawleigh’s Tariff Bureau, who conferred upon a number 
of occasions during the Wisconsin 1928 primary campaign with 
the La Follette Progressive Republican Club, of Milwaukee 
County, particularly in view of the financial connections of Mr. 
Rawleigh and Mr, Lee with the political campaigns of his co- 
horts in our State. If a chain grocery or drug store, or other 
chain stores, are injurious to the. business institutions and the 
people of Wisconsin, as Mr. La Follette states, and I do not 
indicate they are not, certainly the chains of the great mail- 
order institutions of Lee and Rawleigh, with a link in practi- 
cally every post office in our State, are far more dangerous and 
injurious than a chain drug or other store which at least pays 
taxes in our State, employs citizens thereof and owns or rents 
buildings to carry on its business, while the chain links of the 
*Rawleigh and Lee monopolies do not. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. Has Rawleigh any connection with the People’s 
Legislative Service? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 


Certainly. I referred to the 


People’s Legislative Service a few moments ago when I men- 
tioned a legislative service in Washington, which could more 
properly be labeled as “ The Politician’s Legislative Service.” I 
have found sufficient facts by intensive investigation so that I 
have enough material in my office at the present time to make 
three or four speeches with reference to this Rawleigh Tariff 
Bureau and the People’s Legislative Service which is connected 


with it. Those lobby activities are subsidized by Mr. Rawleigh. 
Mr. Philip F. La Follette is attorney for the Rawleigh Tariff 
Bureau, as the propaganda sheets of that bureau indicate. 

Mr. COLE. You niean the Politician’s Legislative Service? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes. It is, however, labeled 
“The People’s Legislative Service” in the propaganda. 

It would be more wholesome in view of the violations of 
the Wisconsin corrupt practices acts by the use of the Lee 
moneys, for Mr. Philip F. La Follette to spend part of the 
time in which he is denouncing chain stores to drag into 
the light of day the connections of Mr. Lee with the 1928 
primary campaign of his political followers, particularly in 
view of Mr. Lee’s connection with the chain campaign con- 
ducted with the Lee funds of mail-order chains, [Applause.] 

To Mr. Philip F. La Follette and the La Follette Progressive 
Republican Club of Milwaukee County, as well as the candi- 
dates whom they supported with the Lee money, it must appear 
that the chain evil of the Rawleigh and Lee monopolies, with 
the profits running out of our State without payment of taxes, 
employment of labor, or renting or ownership of buildings 
therein, is perfectly proper, because some of that money returns 
to the war chest of their political campaigns. It can not be 
denied that the financial connection of the lobbyist, Mr. Richard 
H. Lee, of New York, with the La Follette Progressive Re- 
publican Club of Milwaukee County is in violation of the 
corrupt practices acts, and is a flagrant example of an existing 
election campaign evil complained of by the Governor of Wis- 
consin in his message to the legislature in 1923, a portion of 
which I have previously quoted. 

Those connected with the said political club, those benefi- 
ciaries of the campaign conducted for them with the Lee 
money, and their political cliques, condemn corrupt political 
campaigns and connection of lobbyists thereto in legislative 
halls and elsewhere. I commend to the attention of those in- 
volved, and the honest people of Wisconsin to whom corruption 
and the willful violation of the corrupt practices acts in election 
campaigns are repulsive and abhorrent, a few words from 
Scripture, St. Mark, chapter 3, twenty-third verse: 

And He called them unto Him, and said unto them in parables, How 
ean Satan cast out Satan? 

[Laughter.] 

I respectively submit, How can corruption cast out corrup- 
tion? [Applause.] 
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Mr. Speaker, in order to show the hypocrisy of the La Follette 
Progressive Republican Club of Milwaukee County in the 1928 
Wisconsin primary campaign, I will now read from the plat- 
form of the candidates supported by that club appearing in 
La Follette’s Magazine, August, 1928, which issue is confined 
mostly to political campaign propaganda, and was circulated 
extensively in Milwaukee County by them with the Lee money : 


With Abraham Lincoln we believe that government of, by, and for 
the people is the surest safeguard against privilege. We oppose every 
tendency which seeks to remove the Government from control by the 
people, and, in particular, condemn the corrupt and excessive use of 
money to control primaries and elections, the use of patronage to coerce 
the representatives of the people in Congress or in political conventions. 
We favor the enactment of Jegisiation to curb corrupt practices in 
primaries and elections, and to provide full publicity of campaign 
funds. * è * 


When considering the facts in their campaign, these candi- 
dates apparently should have incorporated a proviso to this 
platform declaration reading as follows: 

“ We, however, reserye unto ourselves and our supporters the 
right flagrantly to violate the Wisconsin corrupt practices acts, 
to receive and expend campaign slush funds from lobbyists, 
such as our guod friend Mr. Richard H. Lee, of New York, even 
in violation of the Wisconsin statutes, because the mail-order 
house monopolies outside of our State, which he represents, 
and the one owned by our multimillionaire friend Mr. Rawleigh, 
who is also a financial angel to Wisconsin campaigns, must 
have an opportunity to pour their money into our campaign 
through their spokesman, Mr. Lee. We particularly exempt 
from our declaration of principle in favor of providing full 
publicity of campaign funds the funds which our good friend— 
the lobbyist Mr. Lee—sends into Wisconsin to expend in viola- 
tion of our laws. In other words, we desire this declaration of 
principle to apply to everyone but ourselves and those support- 
ing our candidacies.” [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, if the political campaigns in Pennsylvania, Mich- 
igan, Illinois, and Connecticut, or any other State, were polluted 
with lobbyists’ funds in violation of corrupt practices acts of 
such States, legislative halls would ring with condemnation, 
denunciation, and vituperation, and investigations demanding 
the complete exposure of the guilty wretches would be requested. 
These demands would particularly come from those who bene- 
fited by the expenditure of Mr. Lee's money, the La Follette 
Progressive Republican Club of Milwaukee County, and their 
political cohorts. But what do we find in Wisconsin and else- 
where to-day among these men in public life? Do we find this 
group orating for principle to prevent the pollution of our dem- 
ocratic Government at is source? No; their tongues cleave to 
the roof of their mouths; their voices are stilled in the silence 
of the tomb. [Applause.] Practically all of them disclaim any 
knowledge of Mr. Lee or his connection with the campaign. 
Shame on the hypocrites and demagogues from my fair State, 
who, clothed in robes of righteousness, pretend to exemplify the 
spirit and soul of untainted political conduct when campaign 
activities in their behalf hid from the light of day cover a trail 
of corruption extending halfway across the continent from the 
funds collected by that heretofore mysterious Mr. Richard H. 
Lee. [Applause.] Their silence on the Lee collections, notwith- 
standing the fact that the press has for many months carried 
information indicating their illegality and irregularity indicates 
the insincerity of their vituperative attacks upon alleged elec- 
tion campaign violations in other States and upon their oppo- 
nents in Wisconsin, 

Is it that they have turned the searchlight and scathing 
tongue on elections in other States and their opponents in Wis- 
consin to divert attention and keep hid from the light of day the 
sordid violations of the Wisconsin election laws by the La 
Follette Progressive Republican Club of Milwaukee County? 

If I were a member of a committee of a great legislative body 
which considered the legislation for which Mr. Lee lobbied, and 
a part of the contributions of said Mr. Lee were expended in my 
behalf by an election campaign committee under a chain system 
of political campaigning, such as conducted by the La Follette 
Progressive Republican Club of Milwaukee County, I would feel 
compelled to do everything I could to drag the matter into the 
light of day, particularly if directly or indirectly I had no 
knowledge of such violations during the political campaign. 

I commend to the group which Mr. Lee supported in the 1928 
Wisconsin primary campaign the thirty-ninth verse of St. Luke, 
chapter 11; 

And the Lord said unto him, Now do ye Pharisees make clean the 
outside of the cup and the platter; but your inward part is full of 
ravening and wickedness. 
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Mr. Speaker, I can not do justice to the presentation of the 
ease of the people of Wisconsin against the La Follette Pro- 
gressive Republican Club of Milwaukee County and Richard 
H. Lee in the one hour which I have under the rules of the 
House. I have endeavored in this brief time to present a few 
of the points and sincerely hope that the leadership and member- 
ship of this House will demand favorable action on House Reso- 
lution 69, so that the full facts of Mr. Lee’s connection with 
the La Follette Progressive Republican Club of Milwaukee 
County can be developed. 

In order to prevent a repetition of the dastardly fraud upon 
the citizens of my fair State in the future and a continuation 
of its growth, which unchecked will pollute the stream of rep- 
resentative government at its very source and inevitably lead 
to the destruction of our institutions, I ask in all seriousness, 
I plead with all earnestness and sincerity, that each and every 
one of you, my colleagues, assist me by doing everything you 
can to pass House Resolution 69. We must fearlessly fight this 
vicious, abhorrent, and revolting political corruption evil, with- 
out retreat or surrender, holding high the flaming torch of free 
representative government, incorrupted by selfish interests. 
[Applause.] 

THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special order hereto- 
fore made the Chair recognizes the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LAGUARDIA] for 30 minutes, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, this morning I informed the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr, Wurre], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine, of the subject of my statement. 
I would much prefer to have him present. We all have the 
highest regard for our colleague from Maine and his devotion 
and interest to the development of an American merchant 
marine. I think he has worked hard and earnestly in writing 
and obtaining legislation to develop a real merchant marine in 
this country. I regret, however, to observe the practical work- 
ing out of the Jones-White Act and to see millions of dollars 
of public funds dissipated. My criticism, therefore, is di- 
rected particularly against the administration of the law rather 
than the law itself. 

A few days ago the gentleman from Maine addressed the 
House and criticized the Cunard Steamship Co., a British steam- 
ship company, for entering the New York-Cuban trade. I was 
rather surprised to read the statenrent made by the gentleman 
from Maine, In the first place, it was not up to his usual high 
standard ; and in the second place, he and other members of the 
Merchant Marine Committee are the last persons in this House 
to criticize the British steamship companies for competing with 
American companies. They were warned two years, three 
years, and four years ago of exactly what was happening under 
their very noses. On several occasions, when the appropriation 
bill was up before the House, I sought to insert a limitation pre- 
venting the United States Shipping Board and companies operat- 
ing under it from entering and participating in the so-called 
Atlantic conference, controlled entirely by foreign steamship 
companies. I was ridiculed by the gentleman from New Jersey 
{Mr, LESHILBACH], who, apparently, did not know much about 
that conference at the time, for offering that amendment: 
Now, after going into the Atlantic conference and paying dues, 
instead of getting protection the American vessels are getting 
competition, The purpose of the Atlantic conference is to allo- 
cate, if you please, the lines and sailing schedules so as not to 
create destructive competition. The conference, if it were of 
any aid to American shipping, could have prevented the Cunard 
entering the Cuban service. 

The Cunard Steamship Co, entered into the New York-Cuban 
trade, and the gentleman from Maine, the father of the new 
American merchant marine, deplores that fact and says we 
should legislate against it. He considers it unethical. Why, 
gentlemen, there is nothing in the law which prevents a foreign 
steamship company from plying its ships between America and 
other ports. Then, he says that the entrance of the Cunard 
Steamship Co. into the New York-Cuban trade caused destruc- 
tive competition. Everybody knows, except the gentleman from 
Maine, that the Cunard Steamship Co., when it entered that 
trade, maintained the standard fare, while the American ships 
reduced their fares by 20 per cent. In other words, it costs 20 
per cent more to travel on the ships of the Cunard Line between 
New York and Cuba than it does to travel on American ships. 
Surely the British ship can not in this instance be charged with 
creating or starting a rate war. Surely you can not call that 
destructive competition. Now, I want to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Maine to this: That the reason the Cunard 
Steamship Co.'s ships are getting the trade between New York 
and Cuba is because they have better ships and better service. 
The way to meet the competition of foreign steamship companies 
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in ordinary weather and of a gross registered tonnage 


By providing loans of 75 per cent of the value of the ship at 
a low rate of interest; in other words, whenever a company was 
formed and organized for that purpose with little capitaliza- 
tion loans were to be ‘made up to 75 per cent of the value of the 
ship at a low rate of interest, and that was to make up the dif- 
ference in the cost of the construction of those ships in this 


country and in a foreign country. Then, in order to make up 
the difference in the cost of operating those ships under the 
American flag, we provided a system of mail contracts. We said, 
“We will let these new ships carry American mail,” and we 
classified them. There are seven classes, and it was the intent 
and belief of every Member on the floor that by reason of giving 
them that preference mail would actually be carried and new 
ships would be built and a real merchant marine developed: 

I will read the provisions of the law: 

CLASSIFICATION OF VESSELS 

Sec. 408. (a) The vessels employed in ocean-mail service under this 
title shall be divided into classes as follows: 

Class 7. Vessels capable of maintaining a speed of 
in ordinary weather and of a gross registered tonnage 
2,500 tons. 

Class 6. Vessels capable of maintaining a speed of 
in ordinary weather and of a gross registered tonnage 
4,000 tons. 

Class 5. Vessels capable of maintaining a speed of 
in ordinary weather and of a gross registered tonnage 
8,000 tons. 

Class 4. Vessels capable of maintaining a speed of 
in ordinary weather and of a gross registered tonnage 
10,000 tons. 

Class 3. Vessels capable of maintaining a speed of 
in ordinary weather and of a gross registered tonnage 
12,000 tons, 

Class 2. Vessels capable of maintaining a speed of 
in ordinary weather and of a gross registered tonnage 
16,000 tons. 

Class 1. Vessels capable of maintaining a speed of 


10 knots at sea 
of not less than 


10 knots at sea 
of not less than 


13 knots at sea 
of not less than 


16 knots at sea 
of not less than 


18 knots at sea 
of not less than 


20 knots at sea 
of not less than 


24 knots at sea 
of not less than 
20,000 tons. 

(b) The classification of a vessel may be based upon its speed, with- 
out regard to its tonnage, if the Postmaster General is of opinion that 
speed is especially important on the particular route on which the 
vessel is to be employed, and that a suitable vessel documented under 
the laws of the United States of a higher classification is not available 
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1 
is not by speeches on the floor of the House but by seeing to it 
that the millions of dollars we spend to develop an American 
merchant marine are devoted to the construction of modern and 
fast ships which will meet the competition of British and any 
other foreign steamship company. 

Mr. FREE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I can not yield now. I am sorry. 

Mr. FREE. I wanted to ask the gentleman if the liquid 
refreshments on the Cunard vessels has anything to do with it? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman admit that? If the 
gentleman will admit that, I will let it go in my speech. I 
am making a very earnest statement as the result of a great 
deal of study of the merchant-marine situation, but if the dry 
gentleman from California wants it to appear in my speech that 
the bars on board the Cunard ships are attractive to American 
passengers I will let it go at that. 

Now, gentlemen, it so happens that to-day the Merchant 
Marine Committee is coming in with four bills. I regret ex- 
ceedingly that the time was so synchronized—and it was unin- 
tentional, of course—that these bills are to come up in the absence 
of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, Mr. Woop, 
because Mr. Woop has some first-hand information about the 
dissipation of these funds and the wasting of these funds which 
would be very instructive and interesting for the House to 
obtain from him directly. 

The bill which will be brought up this afternoon would give 
absolute preference to purchasers of Shipping Board ships in 
obtaining juicy mail contracts for ships which do not carry 
mail, I am sure that the bill would not be passed and could 
not be passed if this House had sufficient notice and all of the 
information, data, and figures before it. Instead of profiting 
by the mistakes of the past and the experience in the adminis- 
tration of the Jones-White Act we are asked to amend the law 
so as to legalize the abuses of the past and make possible even 
greater and more flagrant abuses, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we passed the Jones-White Act in the 
hope that the money appropriated—and I leave this to every 
Member of the House who was a Member then—would be used 
to compensate ship operators building new ships to make up 
the difference in the cost of building ships in this country and 
in foreign countries. How was that to be done? 
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on reasonable terms and conditions or on account of the character of 
the ports served or for other reasons can not be safely or economically 
employed on such route. 


COMPENSATION UNDER CONTRACTS 


Sec. 409. (a) The rate of compensation to be paid under this title 
for ocean mail service shall be fixed in the contract. Such rate shall 
not exceed: For yessels of class 7, $1.50 per nautical mile; for vessels 
of class 6, $2.50 per nautical mile; for vessels of class 5, $4 per nautical 
mile; for vessels of class 4, $6 per nautical mile; for vessels of class 3, 
$8 per nautical mile; for vessels of class 2, $10 per nautical mile; and 
for vessels of class 1, $12 per nautical mile. As used in this section 
the term “nautical mile" means 6,080 feet. 

(b) When the Postmaster General is of opinion that the interests of 
the Postal Service will be served thereby, he may, in the case of a 
vessel of class 1 capable of maintaining a speed in excess of 24 knots 
at sea in ordinary weather, contract for the payment of compensation in 
excess of the maximum compensation authorized in subsection (a), but 
the compensation per nautical mile authorized by this subsection shall 
not be greater than an amount which bears the same ratio to $12 as the 
speed which such vessel is capable of maintaining at sea in ordinary 
weather bears to 24 knots. 

(ec) If the Postmaster General is of opinion that to expedite and 
maintain satisfactory service under a contract made under this title 
airplanes or airships are required to be used in conjunction with vessels, 


he may allow additional compensation, in amounts to be determined by | 


him, on account of the use of such airplanes or airships. Such airplanes 
or airships shall be American built and owned, officered, and manned 
by citizens of the United States, 

(d) The Postmaster General shall determine the number of nautical 
miles by the shortest practicable route between the ports involved, and 
payments under any contract made under this title shall be made for 
such number of miles on each outward voyage regardless of the actual 
mileage traveled. 


I repeat that it was the belief and surely, I believe, the 
intent of Congress to have all subsidized ships carry mail. 
Some of us inquired at the time, Why provide for the slow 
ships? And we were told and that I believe is the intent of 
Congress that the slow ships were included and provided for in 
the bill to take care of lines and mail routes from American 
ports to foreign ports where there was no fast service and where 
such slow vessels was the only service. That by providing for 
the old and slow vessels in that way American ships could 
successfully compete on such routes with like slow ships of 
foreign countries. It was never intended to pay hundreds of 
thousands of dollars—yes, millions of dollars—to slow ships 
plying between American ports and foreign ports competing 
against fast foreign ships. That is exactly how millions of 
dollars are being wasted. We are paying subsidies to slow ships 
which carry only parcel post and not an ounce of first-class mail, 
because they are too slow, and at the same time paying foreign 
steamship companies in the same trade on the same route carry- 
ing our first-class mail. That is maladministration of the law 
and defeating the very purpose of the law, besides ignoring the 
intent and spirit of the law. Paying a subsidy in such cases 
is for the benefit of the favorite operators and not for the benefit 
of building an American merchant marine. It is a wanton 
waste of public funds. 

Why, gentlemen, as a matter of fact, we are paying hundreds 
and thousands—yes, millions of dollars; I am going to give 
here the figures—to companies operating old tubs that can not 
carry a single first-class mail letter and are just carrying a 
few pounds of parcel post. A mere technical compliance with 
the law. 

Mr. WHITE entered the Chamber. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I welcome the gentleman from Maine. I 
am glad he is here, and I hope he will read the first part of my 
remarks. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think the gentleman cnght to restate 
them. The gentleman has made some yery serious charges 
against him. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will take care of that, and the gentle- 
man from Maine will take care of himself. 

Mr. ABERNETHY, I think it is very unfair to make such 
charges in his absence, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman will take care of himself. 
I would not worry about it, if I were you. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. You are making a very serious charge 
against one of the best men in the House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, I do not think the best man in the 
House is taking care of the best man in the House just now. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am expressing my opinion, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes; it is a personal opinion. 

As I was saying when the gentleman from South Carolina—— 

Mr. STEVENSON. North Carolina. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. I apologize to South Carolina. When 
the gentleman from North Carolina came to the defense of the 
gentleman from Maine—— 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; not now. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, I rise to a point of order, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Marrs). The gentleman 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think the gentleman is ont of order 
when he casts aspersions on Members of the House, and makes 
these attacks that are unjustified and unwarranted. We have 
certain rules here, and I think the gentleman ought to observe 
them. I do not think he is observing the rules of the House 
when he gets up and says he apologizes to South Carolina as I 
am not from South Carolina. I think that is entirely gratuitous 
and is certainly in violation of the rules of the House, and I 
raise the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
of order? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That the gentleman is violating the rules 
of the House by trying to cast aspersions upon Members of the 
House. He first started out here in an attack upon the chair- 
man of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, and then 
he has said things about other members of the committee, and 
I do not think the gentleman is justified in proceeding in that 
manner. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman object to 
any specific words of the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am objecting to the wholesale attack 
he is making here on members of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee. I am a member of that committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the gentleman will direct 
his point of order to any particular words that the gentleman 
from New York has uttered, the Chair will be pleased to have 
them taken down and will pass upon the point of order; but the 
gentleman's statement is so general the Chair does not know to 
what specific statement the gentleman refers. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I have not anything against the gentle- 
man. I have a very high regard for his ability and his activity, 
and all that sort of thing, but I do think when he makes these 
statements—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the gentleman from North 
Carolina desires to make a point of order against any specific 
language that the gentleman from New York has uttered, the 
Chair will be pleased to entertain his point of order. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. In view of the fact the gentleman from 
Maine, at whom this speech is directed principally, the chair- 
man of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, is pres- 
ent in the House, for the time being I will withdraw the point 
of order and let the gentleman proceed and see how we get 
along for the balance of his speech. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina withdraws his point of order and the gentleman from 
New York will proceed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The time consumed in making the illumi- 
nating remarks in support of the point of order, I understand, 
does not come ont of my time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No; the time taken up in the 
discussion of the point of order will not be taken out of the 
gentleman’s time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I thank the Speaker. 

One of the beneficiaries of the subvention—or shall I call it 
the subsidy? I know that some of the sponsors of the bill sort 
of dread the word “subsidy.” The chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations says, “Oh, call it subvention.” Well, I do 
not know what you want to call it. A subsidy, according to 
Webster, is— 

A grant of funds or property from a government, as of the state or 
a municipal corporation, to a private person or company to assist in 
the establishment or support of an enterprise deemed advantageous to 
the public; a subvention. In practice subsidies are chiefly granted in 
aid of transportation enterprises, as to ship, canal, or railroad com- 
panies, bounties on sugar being next in importance. A subsidy may 
be a simple gift or may consist in the payment of an amount in excess 
of the usual charges for any service, as in carrying the mails, or of 
funds to ald in establishing or maintaining a service or equipment 
larger or more powerful than the state of trade would warrant, as the 
building and keeping in service of vessels designed for use as cruisers 
and auxiliaries in war. Subsidy is often inexactly used to designate 
an entire payment for services, as for carrying mail, which, properly 
speaking, includes compensation for actual services and a subsidy proper, 
consisting in the sum paid in excess of the compensation. 

It is even worse than a subsidy, Mr. Warre, in the case of 
some money paid to some of these steamship companies to which 
I will refer in a moment. Webster continues: 
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What is the gentleman’s point 
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* * œ In ordinary usage, subsidy is the general term, and often 


carries a derogatory implication. 


When I speak of subsidies as paid to some of these companies 
in a derogatory manner I wish to do so without implication. 
They are not subsidies; they are gratuities given to a few 
. impecunious, inexperienced, inefficient ship operators who are on 
the good side of the chairman of the Shipping Board. 

Now let me read what the distinguished gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Woop], chairman of the great Committee on Appro- 
priations, says about that, Mr. Woop said in the hearing on the 
postal appropriation bill, which, I think, was on December 9, but 
you will find it on page 229 of the hearings, with reference to 
the action of the Shipping Board, talking about the Munson 
Line and another line that wanted to take over some Shipping 
Board yessels—and a bill is coming in this afternoon or to- 
morrow to legalize that audacious attempt: 


With reference to the action of the Shipping Board, this is what 
happened with reference to this line: The operators bid a very 
nominal sum, and I think the amount bid by the Munson Co. was 
about $2,000,000 more than the amount bid by those operators. Then, 
as you have stated, they let the operators bid practically the amount 
of the Munson bid and awarded them the contract. That action, I 
think, was unauthorized by law, and I think it will get this country into 
a dangerous position. This country may be responsible for anything 
that might happen in that connection or for any damage that might 
occur because of that illegal action. I think the best lawyers in this 
country would say that it is illegal on its face. But aside from the 
question of its illegality, it is evident that no business house in the 
world could live if it transacted business in that way, Of course it was 
an illegal arrangement on the part of the Shipping Board and was made 
for the purpose of accommodating some of its pets. That is exactly 
what was done by the Shipping Board. 


This is from the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I am now going to give you some more of these pets. 

The Export Steamship Corporation is operated by a man by 
the name of Herberman, a close friend of the chairman of the 
Shipping Board. They started with several ships operated by 
the Shipping Board and they were operating at a loss; but, gen- 
tlemen, you must know that in these operations under the Ship- 
ping Board the operators are paid a commission on their losses 
as well as on their profits. So it makes no difference to the 


operators whether they profit or lose, they always have a profit. 
The losses are paid by the Government and the operators are 
paid a profit. 

Now, after operating Shipping Board vessels for several 
years Herberman comes in—he is one of the pets mentioned 
by the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations—and 
bought the line by paying down a small amount and the balance 


in 20 years. I have been unable to ascertain whether he paid 
any cash down or gave notes, and I am still looking that up at 
any rate, 

Let me say this: Before he bought the ships they were all re- 
conditioned and sold to him for less than the Government paid 
to recondition them. It is doubtful whether the export line 
would receive more than $150,000 or $200,000 annually for the 
mail that it actually transports between New York and the 
Mediterranean and Black Sea ports, because the steamers are 
too slow to carry first-class mail. It is paid a subsidy regard- 
less of speed, regardless of amount of mail and class of mail 
carried. 

Do you know how much it receives? $1,745,000. Are you 
going to build up a merchant marine in that way? 

Then comes the American Scantic Line. Moore & McCormack 
operate the American Scantic Line between New York and 
Copenhagen. Their steamers are slow, making only 10 to 10% 
knots; consequently they carry nothing but parcel-post mail, 
yet they receive an annual mail contract payment of $538,800. 
Their steamers were purchased from the Shipping Board by a 
small down payment at ridiculously low rates. They paid ap- 
proximately $6 per deadweight ton after the Shipping Board 
had spent more than that amount on some of the steamers in 
fitting them for service. A fair price even under existing con- 
ditions would be between $20 and $25 a ton. 

I will put a list of the steamers and their tonnage of this 
line in the RECORD. 

Then, along comes the Panania-Pacific Line, with three 
splendid first-class steamers—I grant you that, the best of the 
American fleet. 

The Panama-Pacific Line, part of the International Mercantile 
Marine, operates a splendid service in the intercoastal trade 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United States. 
Their steamers are large and luxuriously equipped. They re- 
ceive high passage rates and operate in probably the most 
highly protected transportation field in the world, as no foreign 
competition is permitted in the coastwise business. 
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Their steamers being large, naturally they pay considerable 
in Panama Canal tolls, and after an unsuccessful effort to ar- 
range for a concession in those tolls they were successful in 
securing the mail contract to Balboa, which pays them in this 
highly restricted coastwise business $402,400 per annum, They 
were awarded that contract after the route from New York 
to Balboa had been designated as a trade route and recognized 
as such by the Shipping Board and the Postmaster General. 
There is no trade in Balboa; mail for Balboa is discharged at 
Christobal, Canal Zone, transported over the railroad from 
Cristobal to Balboa; there is a sailing from New York practi- 
cally every day in the week to Cristobal. 

The Grace Steamship Co., operating between New York and 
Valparaiso, receives an annual mail revenue of $645,060, and 
it passes Balboa en route. 

Several months before the last election the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, with the consent of the Shipping Board, certified as a trade 
and mail route the one from New York to east coast Colombian 
ports via Port au Prince, Haiti. There is only one steamship 
line that operates on that route; it is the Colombian Steamship 
Line, an offshoot of the Clyde Line; it operates several small 
lake-type steamers that were purchased from the Shipping Board 
for very little money; those steamers are slow; they average 
probably 10 to 10% knots. 

The Colombian Steamship Line competes to some extent with 
the United Fruit Co. in the business to east coust Colombian 
ports. The United Fruit Co. operates a splendid service with 
sailing from New York twice each week, but it does not operate 
via Port au Prince; the Colombian Steamship Line has a sailing 
every second week. The United Fruit Co. steamers probably 
average 13 to 14 knots; they are splendidly equipped, have air- 
cooled cargo holds, passenger accommodations; whereas there 
are no passenger accommodations on the Colombian line steam- 
ers. The intent undoubtedly was to enable the Colombian 
Steamship Line to obtain the maximum rate specified under the 
mail contract, because it had no competition, being the only line 
serving the peculiar route mentioned, and incidentally it would 
earry no mail on that route because delivery would be entirely 
too slow. 

The United Fruit Co., however, upset the apple cart by 
expressing its willingness to go into Port au Prince and it actu- 
ally put in a bid lower than submitted by the Colombian Steam- 
ship Line. 

The mail contract, however, was not awarded to the United 
Fruit Co.; the Shipping Board tried its best to award the con- 
tract to the Colombian Line, despite the higher rate quoted and 
the inferiority of its service, explaining its discrimination 
against the United Fruit Co. by the statement that the latter 
was an industrial carrier; by industrial it undoubtedly referred 
to the fact that the United Fruit Co. is engaged also in the 
banana business. A few of the steamers of the United Fruit 
Co. have been operated under the British flag, but practically 
all of their steamers now operate under American register. 
Their steamers are modern and of real credit to the American 
merchant marine. It is a pioneer in the field that it serves and 
it serves that field adequately. There is no reason or excuse 
for the encouragement of the picayune competition offered by 
the Colombian Steamship Line. 

The result of this fiasco is that, instead of one mail contract 
being awarded covering the mail route from New York to east 
coast Colombian ports, there will now be two contracts, one 
from New York to Limon, which service is also served by the 
United Fruit Co., and one from New York to Puerto Colombia, 
the former in the favor of the United Fruit Co. and the latter 
with the Colombian Line. In addition, there may also be a mail 
contract for the United Fruit Co. for the service from New 
Orleans to Puerto Colombia. It is understood that the first con- 
tract would have been awarded to the Colombian Line had it not 
been for the intercession from a very high source. 

The information furnished by Representative PATMAN regard- 
ing the mail contract of the Tacoma-Valparaiso Line is highly 
interesting, and shows how ridiculous these mail contracts 
really are. 

Now I wonder if the gentleman from Maine [Mr. WOTE] is 
familiar with the type of ship of the Eastern Steamship Line. 
They are really coast steamers, plying between New England 
ports and Yarmouth. Most of them are wooden ships—some 
steel, some paddle wheels, a type never within the contempla- 
tion of the Jones-White Act. There is no foreign competition 
in that trade, and yet with these old hulks—and I will put the 
list in the Recorp—the Eastern Steamship Co. receives $225,624 
annually. 

It is interesting to ascertain how the development of the 
American merchant marine is helped by the payment of annual 
mail contract of $225,624 to the Eastern Steamship Lines oper- 
ating between Boston and Yarmouth. The type of vessel oper- 
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ated by that company is merely a coastal one, The ships could 
not be used for overseas service, as they are not built along the 
proper lines. 

Then comes the Tacoma-Oriental Navigation Co., and I need 
not deal with that, because the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PATMAN] made a very interesting and illuminating statement 
on the administration of the ship subsidy act, and I congratulate 
the gentleman from Texas upon his industry and study of the 
situation and upon presenting it so ably. He did a useful 
service, and I congratulate him. 

The mail contract with the Tacoma-Oriental Navigation Co. 
provides for the construction of one vessel of class 5—13 knots, 
5,000 tons—during the fifth year of the contract, and one addi- 
tional vessel of class 5 at such time as the Postmaster General 
and the contractor may mutually agree may best serve the 
route, In five years the Tacoma-Oriental Navigation Co. will 
have receiyed out of this mail contract more than enough to 
pay for the one vessel it is required to build, and yet will have 
earried little or no mail. 

What we desire to know is how far this is going. I submit 
we are spending an enormous amount of money in paying these 
subsidies and getting nothing for it. May I call the attention 
of the chairman to the testimony of the Postmaster General 
when he stated that a few months after the enactment and 
approval of the Jones-White Act they awarded 12 contracts for 
10 years without proper survey, study, or understanding. I 
shall read that testimony so as to make sure: 


Mr. Brown. Without taking the time to study the problem as a whole, 
certain routes were advertised within a week or two after the law 
passed and awards were made on some within a month after the law 
passed without making a survey. Twelve of the 25 routes were adver- 
tised during the first year that the Jones-White Act was in operation, 
and they made provision for the replacement of only 12 vessels—that 
is, 12 new vessels are to be the result of an expenditure of $120,000,000 
over a 10-year period, 


I read from page 218 of the hearings before the Committee 
on Appropriations on the post-office appropriation for 1931. 

Now, the idea and the theory of the Jones-White Act, as I 
understand it, was to obtain ships which could carry the mail, 
and Mr. Warr, the gentleman from Maine, will recall that 
when his attention was called to the ships making 10 knots and 


12 knots an hour, one afternoon when discussing this bill, his 
answer was, as I have stated before, “ Yes, we must take care 
of these slow ships, but we will put them on routes where 


there are no fast steamers.” That was the purpose of includ- 
ing within the scope of the law ships making 10 and 12 knots 
an hour. The purpose of the law was to obtain these lines to 
carry the mail and pay them a subsidy, and that is what it is, 
and to secure the Government by receiving sufficient guaranties 
that their own ships would be replaced with new ships within 
the life of the contract. That was the purpose of the Jones- 
White Act. Instead, we have done this: We have taken these 
parasitic operators, these parasites who have been operating 
Shipping Board ships at a loss, because a loss to the Govern- 
ment meant a profit to them, and now they go to Mr. O’Connor— 
I am sorry that he is sick, for if he were not sick I would say 
more about him personally, and I think the President of the 
United States ought to look into some of these contracts be- 
tween the private operators and the Shipping Board, as I am 
sure he will—these operators get the board to turn the ships over 
to them. On a shoe string they acquire the lines they were 
operating, and immediately thereafter the Shipping Board goes 
to the Post Office Department and obtains the establishment of a 
mail route, and gives them a contract which makes up as much 
as the commissions which they previously received. That is no 
way to build up a merchant marine I respectfully submit to the 
House. To give you an idea of how these ships are bought, 
the Postmaster General testified that they spent $19,320,000 to 
recondition the Leviathan and three other ships. We talk about 
an American merchant marine and American shipbuilders. The 
Leviathan is a German ship, the old Vaterland, and I am going 
to put in a list of the ships that we took from Germany, and 
if you look them up you will see that most of the best ships 
that we have are those ships that we took from the Germans. 
I am talking now about the Atlantic operation, and exempting 
the Virginia, the California, and the Malota, and some ships 
on the Pacifie coast. = 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that it cost $10,000,000 to recondition one ship? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes; since we took her over. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. To recondition one ship? 

Mr, LaGUARDIA. Yes. 
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Mr. WOODRUFF. Can the gentleman tell the House whether 
or not it would cost any more than that to build that ship? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It would now. It would cost $36,000,000. 
We spent to recondition the Leviathan some $10,500,000 since 
we took her over, a 54,000-ton ship, and we sold the Leviathan 
and 10 ships for less than we spent to recondition them, ‘The -~ 
same is true of nearly all the ships we sold. I should not say 
“ sold.” 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. Is it not true that for reconditioning the 
Leviathan the amount was $8,500,000 rather than $13,000,000? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That was the last reconditioning, I 
believe. 

Mr. BLAND. That is my recollection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will give it to the gentleman in a mo- 
ment. The gentleman will agree that we sold the Leviathan 
and 10 ships for less than we spent to recondition the ships 
and that we got only $4,000,000 in cash and the rest in notes, 
and immediately after the first payment of $4,000,000 was made 
the company goes out and floats a bond issue on their ships, 
and that is not within the contemplation of the Jones-White 
Act. What will happen? These ships after they are out of 
date will be dumped back into the hands of the Government. 

Mr. BLOOM, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. 

Mr. BLOOM. I want to correct the gentleman about his 
statement as to bonds. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman speak for the Chap- 
man Co.? 

Mr. BLOOM. No; I do not; but I think the gentleman from 
New York ought to get his statements accurate. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Has the Chapman Co. sold any stock? 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman did not say stock. He said 
bonds. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. ‘They sold stock. 

Mr. BLOOM. 
rect. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLOOM. ‘Yes, they sold stock in the company. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Leviathan and 10 ships were sold 
for $16,000,000, and they sold stock and did not turn cash over to 
the Government on these ships which they can pay for, I think, 
in 20 years, and are receiving something like $42,000 every time 
the Leviathan makes a trip. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. If the gentleman is going to be liberal in yielding to Mem- 
bers of the House, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for 15 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, and 
I do not think I shall object, I want to say that we have a rule 
which makes in order for consideration this afternoon and to- 
morrow four different bills. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I shall not take any more time than that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman 
from’ Virginia [Mr. Bianp], this is what the Postmaster Gen- 
eral testified: 


We find this unhappy situation: That promises have been given that 
we knew nothing about. There is another point, and that is when It 
comes to replacing the Leviathan, there is involved a cost of $30,000,000, 
The Leviathan and 8 other Shipping Board vessels have had $19,320,000 
spent on them since 1923, and the Leviathan and 10 other vessels, 5 of 
which were practically new, were sold for $16,000,000, 


As I said before, but $4,000,000 was paid cash and the bal- 
ance payable in 20 years. This is not a subsidy—why, it is a 
gift. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL, The reason why those ships were 
sold for the $4,000,000 was that they were being operated at 
great loss. Now, by selling these ships do we not escape the 
loss? Why should they not be sold to the merchant marine? 
I think this, as a business man, that it is better when you have 
got “a lemon” to get rid of it than to keep on squeezing it. 
Is it not better for the Government to unload those ships to 
private parties, and even subsidize them as the merchant ma- 
rine, than to continue operating them at a loss? 


I thank the gentleman. 
The gentleman should get his statements cor- 


The time of the gentleman 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman does not take into con- 
sideration all of the facts. Of course, the answer to his ques- 
tion categorically is “ Yes.” But the operators had no loss. The 
Government paid them regardless of a loss, Then these same 
operators come back and buy these ships, as I stated here, for 
almost nothing, because they paid only $4,000,000 for them, and 
then they go out and make a stock issue and get all, if not more, 
of the money they laid out. Then we paid them excessive 
subsidies for carrying the mail. In the case of the Eastern 
line and the Columbia line and in the Export line, we are 
paying money to carry first-class mail, and they do not carry 
any such mail. That is the point I make. 

Mr. WHITH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman has referred repeatedly to the 
Leviathan. Is the Leviathan carrying mail under the 1920 act? 
The gentleman said the owners of the Leviathan were being 
paid an excessive rate for carrying the mail. She is not being 
paid under the act of 1920 at all, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Other ships of the same line are being 
paid excessively for carrying the mail. Let us not quibble with 
words. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman said that this money was being 
paid on the Leviathan to the operators. Is it not a part of the 
United States Lines? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will go into that later. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLOOM. Does the gentleman know any proposition that 
is before us that is better than that of the present company? 
The proposition made by the present company was the best 
offer we had of all the bids. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. That was the best offer we had, 
including the German Leviathan, for $16,000,000, when we ex- 
pended $19,000,000 for reconditioning it, and got only $4,000,000 
back, My objection to the selling of these ships and the pro- 
posed selling of the Black Diamond and the American Branch 
Line is well founded. Oh, gentlemen, some of those gentlemen 
are ready to make a haul. I want to congratulate the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Woop], who resisted the sale of the 


Diamond and France Lines. The Chapman Line was the high- 


est bidder for these two lines. They are entitled to purchase 
these lines, because they are the highest bidder. 

Mr. BLOOM. The highest bidder and the most important 
line? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. On that the gentleman is correct. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to refer to two lines that are to be 
sold to some of the “pets” referred to and described by Mr. 
Woops. These two lines, in addition to the line which a group in 
the Mississippi Valley which is also referred to and described 
in the hearings before the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House on the postal appropriation for 1931. And, again I say at 
the risk of becoming tiresome, that instead of stopping these 
audacious attempts to obtain huge payments in the shape of 
subsidies and steamers for practically nothing, instead, I say, of 
calling a halt, it is proposed to amend the law and permit if not 
direct the Postmaster General to let out such contracts to permit 
the Shipping Board to give their “ pets” the ships for practically 
nothing at the expense of the American merchant marine and 
not for its benefit. 

On June 4, 1929, the Shipping Board received competitive bids 
for the purchase of the Shipping Board services known as the 
American Diamond Lines and the American France Line. The 
United States Lines offered $25.38 per dead-weight ton for the 
steamers, comprising the two services with the intention of com- 
bining those services with its present service. The present oper- 
ators offered a little more than one-half of that price, namely, 
$14 per dead-weight ton. 

The American France Line is operated by the Cosmopolitan 
Shipping Co., of which Mr. A. F. Mack is president. Mr. Mack 
is an experienced steamship man, and for a number of years 
was freight traffic manager for the United States Steel Products 
Co. and handled its shipping interests. It is believed that he is 
fairly close to Mr. O’Connor, and has been able to retain the 
management of that service through his friendship with Mr. 
O'Connor. 

Mr. J. C. Dockendorff is president of the Black Diamond 
Steamship Corporation, the operators of the American Diamond 
Lines, and Mr. Dockendorff is one of the “pets” of the Ship- 
ping Board. 

Both the services mentioned have cost the Government a con- 
siderable amount annually, notwithstanding which the opera- 
tors have received handsome retainers in the way of fees. They 
receive their compensation as managing operators whether the 
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Government makes a profit or incurs a loss, and it is estimated 
that the operating fees for these two lines amount to consid- 
erably more than one-half million dollars a year without con- 
sidering maintenance costs. It is not a question of permitting 
the operators to purchase the steamers to enable them to con- 
tire to maintain the service, as it is evident that the Ship- 
ping Board and not the American Diamond Lines or the Ameri- 
can France Line has maintained the service; it pays consid- 
erable each year to maintain those services, and for a number 
of years has enabled the present managing operators to get a 
handsome return in operating fees. 

In the post-office appropriations, I understand, there is in- 
eluded $791,550 for mail service for the first year on the New 
York-Rotterdam service of the Black Diamond Line, and 
$520,000 for mail service for the first year on the New York 
to Havre and Bordeaux route of the Cosmopolitan Line. 
Those mail contracts would make up to the operators what they 
would lose in operators’ fees, and undoubtedly by “the more 
efficient management under private operation as compared with 
Government operation ”—which in this case would be exactly 
the same operation by the same people—the operators would get 
for themselves a better break than they could get or were will- 
ing to give the Government. 

There is no reason why three separate and distinct services 
should be maintained such as represented by the United States 
Lines, the American France Line, and the American Diamond 
Lines. One could embrace all three, in fact should embrace 
all three as a measure of good business judgment and manage- 
ment. The operators of the American France Line and the 
American Diamond Lines know better than anyone else what 
those services are worth; and if after quoting $14 per dead- 
weight ton they will revise their bid to at least meet that of 
the United States Lines they must be sure that there is some- 
thing in the business, but there is no reason why they should 
be permitted to do that, because they have made a handsome 
thing for themselves of the business for many years, and it is 
difficult to figure out what justification there is for discriminat- 
ing so decidedly against an interest that offers a bid in good 
faith in order to favor other interests whose only concern has 
been to collect handsome annual fees from the Government 
while rolling up substantial losses. The only question that then 
remains is whether or not the service should be awarded to the 
United States Lines, and it is difficult to conceive of a good 
excuse for objecting to the United States Lines when they were 
considered as perfectly satisfactory to take over the Leviathan 
and other steamers of the United States Lines and American 
Merchant Lines. 

The decided disinclination of the Shipping Board to dispose 
of the two services to the United States Lines as high bidder 
seems to be caused mainly by the obstinate attitude of Chair- 
man O’Connor in favoring. the award of the service to the 
present operators, The main business of the Shipping Board 
at present is to liquidate its shipping interests and confine 
itself to the regulatory body that it set out to be. For months 
it has had a splendid opportunity to liquidate this substantial 
portion of its shipping interests, but it has failed to take any 
action, because the only action recommended by its chairman 
is obviously an improper one, 

In liquidating these interests, securing a fair price for the 
ships, eliminating the Goyernment’s annual losses, eliminating 
the handsome operating fees, and curtailing mail contracts, the 
Shipping Board has also a splendid opportunity to help in 
effecting the economies that President Hoover is so vigorously 
urging at present. 

I really believe the committee should hold back the prefer- 
ence bill until the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions can be here and give his side of the case. He is chairman 
of the committee, and he has first-hand information. 

The way to build up our merchant marine is to cut out 
these pets, as Chairman Woop, of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, suggests. The way to do it is not to come on the 
floor of the House and urge the building of American ships 
but to build American ships sufficient to meet the foreign steam- 
ship companies’ competition. The proper way to increase the 
American merchant marine is to carry out the intent of the 
Jones Act and hand out the millions of dollars that we appro- 
priate judiciously, and when we make a 10-year contract we 
should see to it that the Government is protected to the extent 
that new ships will be replaced during the term of the contract. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I wonder if the gentleman can give the 
House some information and details in connection with the sale 
of the so-called President ships. I have some information on 
that subject, and from such information as I have, my opinion is 
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that this particular transaction smells to high heaven. 
to be exposed to the House and to the country. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Those ships were on the Pacifle coast. 
Let us start this afternoon. There are one or two bills that are 
innocuous on their face, but when you come to that surreptitious, 
preferential bill, we should strike out the enacting clause. Let 
us show the country that we are manifesting an intelligent in- 
terest in the American merchant marine. 

If the gentleman from Michigan believes the President con- 
tract smells to heaven, he will need a carload of disinfectants 
and a gas mask when he comes to the Black Diamond, to the 
American-France Line, and to the Mississippi Shipping Co. I 
am glad the gentleman has displayed that interest, and I hope 
the time I have used here this afternoon will at least result 
in this House giving very careful consideration to the bills 
which will now come before it under a rule. I thank you, 
gentlemen. [Applause.] 


Tabulated list of vessels owned or operated by the folowing American 
steamship companies 


EASTERN STEAMSHIP LINE 


Tt ought 


Number 
of pas- 
sengers 


Gross | v 7 
tón- Year| Wood 


| built | or steel 


Steam or 


Calvin Austin... 
Camden... 
City of Bangor.. 


Cornish 
Cumberland 
Falmouth... 
Governor Ding- 
ley. 
H, F. Dimock 
Herman Winter. 
J. T. Morse_____ 


North Land. 
Norwolk._ 
Sagamore. 
Sandwich... 
Southport... 
Wilton.._. 
Westport.. 
Wiwurna 
Virginia Express. 
Virginis Limited. 
Galen L. Stone 
George Washing- 


ton. 
George E. Weed.. 
Hamilton 
Jefferson. --- 
Jere A. Downs... 


Richmond, Va. 
Do 


New York. 
Do. 


116 


116 
116 | 
116 
116 | 
116 
116 
116 
116 
116 


Argosy By merchant ma- 
rine act. 
Bird City 
Carplaka__ 
Chickasaw 
City of Fairbury. 
Minnequa 
Sagaporack.-.--- 
Saguache__..._...|.....do__-.. 
Schenectad = | 


1919 |. 
1920 |... 
1919 |... 
1919 |.. 
1919 
1919 
| 1919 
1919 
1910 


5, 114 
83 


Suriname... 


Calamares.. 


Bogata.... 
Bolivar 
Bridgetown. 
Haiti 
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Tabulated list of vessels owned or operated by the following American 
steamship companies—Continued 


UNITED FRUIT STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


Number 
of pas- 
sengers 


112 


By merchant ma- 
rine act. 
Do. 
Do. 


By merchant ma- 
rine act. 


Motor launch. 
By merchant ma- 
rine act. 


Serres BEER, Ss 


STEAMSHIP L 


Steel.. 


116 


116 
116 
116 
116 
116 


16 | 


By merchant ma- 
rine act. 


AMERICAN-FRANCE 


Callamer. 


Independence 
Hali. 


Olympia-_._-..--- 
Bellingham. 
Shelton... 


| Steam... 


LINE—COS MOPOLIT. 


5,112 
5, 050 


6, 211 
6, 198 
5, 102 


5, 116 
5, O41 
6, 210 


1920 
1920 


1918 |__.do__ 
1919 |...do_ . 
1919 |.-.do_ . 


1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 


Steel.. 


00 


---d0.. 
.=-do_. 
OO E 
IIT, 


16 
16 
16 


16 
t 


TACOMA-ORIENTAL NAVIGATION CO. 


AMERICAN DIAMOND LINES (BLA 


1919 

1920 |- 
1920 |... 
1919 j... 


1919 |.. 
1919 |_ 
1919 


| 


AN SHIPPING CO, 


By merchant ma- 
rine act. 
Do. 


By merchant ma- 
rine act. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 


CK DIAMOND STEAMSHIP 


CORPORATION) 


PANAMA-PACIFIC LINE 


1928 | Steel.. 


California... 
Pennsylvania. 
Virginis.._.... 


20, 325 
20, 526 
pe 


1929 |...do_- 
1928 j---d0-- 


GRACE STEAMSHIP 


| 
Cacique 1910 | Steel..! By merchant ma- 
Capac. 


Charcas. 


Motor launch. 
Guatemala.. Old tonnage, 4,869. 
Nora 

Santa Barbara... 
Santa Ceclia 
Santa Elisa_ 
Santa Inez.. 
Santa Maria 
Santa Rita... 
Santa Teresas.. 
Condor 


Old tonnage, 7,7 


Wilmington, Del. 
Do. 


BURT PE EEA, 


Ambridge 
Anaconda. 
Bellepline 


City of Alton... 


Coshoma County 


Sac City. 
Baco.. - 
Tornaiva.. 
West Arrow. 
West Eldara. 
Wytheville. 


-| 5978 


-| 6, €31 
6, 093 
6, 049 
5, 590 
5, 590 
6, 093 
4, 967 
5, 735 
5, 106 
5, 104 
5, 802 


1921 


1919 |. 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 l... 
1918 
1918 |. 
1919 
1920 
1918 |... 

1918 |... 

1919 |__.do__. 


Steel__ 


‘it 


116 


EXPORT STEAMSHIP CORFORATION, NEW YORK, 


Examelis 


Examiner_._...-- 
Exanthia. 
Exarch_. 
Exbrook. 
Excellency 
Excelio___. 


1 Freight, 


1920 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1920 |.. 
1919 |.. .do. - 
1919 |...do__. 


Steel.. 


---do__. 
---d0... 
---d0... 
-do... 


By merchant ma- 
rine act. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


By merchant ma- 
rine act. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Tabulated list of vessels owned or operated by the following American 
steamship companies—Continued 


EXPORT STEAMSHIP CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. ¥.—continued 


Number 
of pas- 
sengers 


Steam or | Gross 


Year | Wood 
motor 


built | or steel Remarks 


Name 


Steel.. 


38 | 5,510 old tonnage. 
1 By merchant ma- 
rine act, 
Do. 
Do. 
4,969 old tonnage. 
By merchant ma- 
rine act. 
Do, 
5,989 old tonnage. 
By merchant ma- 
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THE MERCHANT MARINE 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
calls up a privileged resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 169 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries shall have Friday, February 28, and 
Saturday, March 1, for the consideration under the general rules of 
the House of the following bills: H. R, 7998, H. R. 8361, H. R. 9553, 
and H., R. 9592; this rule not to interfere with privileged business, 


Mr. MICHENER, Mr, Speaker, this rule makes in order 
four designated bills favorably reported by the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. If the rule is adopted it 
will be in order for the House to immediately enter upon the 
consideration of those bills and the committee will have the 
remainder of to-day and to-morrow in which to consider these 
four bills. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a unanimous report from the Com- 
mittee on Rules. The committee has always found that the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries gives most 
careful consideration to its bills, and it was our thought that 
inasmuch as that committee urged that this is important legis- 
lation, and should be considered at this time, that the oppor- 
tunity should be provided whereby these matters might be 
presented to the House. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is no demand for time on the rule I 
move the previous question on the resolution, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr, LAGUARDIA) there were—ayes 62, noes 1, 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of H. R. 9553. Pending that I 
would like to make some arrangement with respect to the divi 
sion of time. The bill I am now calling up is the one relating 
to the trade between the United States and Canada. Is there 
any desire for time on that bill? 

Mr. DAVIS. I have only one request for five minutes on that 
bill and I should like to have five minutes myself if necessary. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate may be limited to 20 minutes, 10 minutes to be 
controlled by myself and 10 minutes by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maine 
moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of H. R. 9553, a bill to amend sections 401, 402, and 404 of the 
merchant marine act, 1928. Pending that motion, the gentle- 
man from Maine asks unanimous consent that general debate 
be limited to 20 minutes, 10 minutes to be controlled by himself 
and 10 minutes by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I understand you are going to give more time on the other 
bills? 

Mr. WHITE. Oh, yes. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, is anybody going to explain the bill? 

Mr. WHITH. I will do so as far as I am able. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right 
to object, this bill is not the bill to which the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGuarpra] has just referred? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I understand that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Maine that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill H. R. 9553. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 9553, to amend sections 401, 402, and 404 of the 
merchant marine act, 1928, with Mr. CHINDBLOM in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
9553, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WHITH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it is a matter of regret to me that I did not hear in its en- 
tirety the speech just made by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LaGuardia]. I want to take the time on some appro- 


priate occasion to comment on that speech and on the state- 
ments therein contained, 

In passing, however, I call to the attention of the member- 
ship of the committee the fact that so far as I heard that 
speech, from its beginning to its end, there was no word spoken 
in criticism of the letter of the 1928 law, but every criticism 
made by the gentleman from New York was directed not to 


the law itself but to the action of the administrative officers 
of the Government, and for their action the membership of 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee and the member- 
ship of this House are in no degree responsible. 

The gentleman made some reference to particular lines and 
to contracts which had been let with respect to those lines. I 
refrain from comment on these particular criticisms. I simply 
call your attention to the outstanding facts with respect to 
ship construction and operation under this law. 

You men and women here know that from January, 1922, to 
August, 1927, there was not built in an American shipyard a 
single vessel for the overseas trade of the United States, not a 
single vessel built in America in that period of time to fly our 
flag in the foreign trade; but during that same lapse of time 
foreign nations put into the water and put into the trade of 
the United States more than 800 new vessels, which were 
to compete with the older and the slower vessels flying the 
American flag. 

Now, what has happened since this legislation of 1928? It 
has been on the statute books but a little more than a year and 
a half, and yet during that period of time the Post Office De- 
partment has entered into 25 mail contracts which call for the 
building of 17 new ships for our foreign trade and the recondi- 
tioning of 22 other ships, which work is to be done in American 
yards. These vessels are to fly the American flag. There will 
be expended in these yards of America for the building of these 
ships something like $78,000,000, Then there are pending 12 
other mail contracts or calls for mail contracts on other routes, 
and these 12 contracts, for which bids have now been asked, 
contemplate the building of 40 new American ships at an aggre- 
gate cost of approximately $175,000,000. 

This is what this law has done in a year and a half of time, 
and whether there have been mistakes in particular instances or 
not, there is the outstanding accomplishment which I am ready 
to defend anywhere and before anybody. [Applause.] 

Now, as to the particular measure which is here offered for 
your consideration. When we wrote the 1928 law in its original 
draft we excluded from opportunity to obtain a mail contract 
steamship lines between ports of the United States and ports of 
Canada. All ports upon the Atlantic, upon the Pacific, the 
trade between the United States and Canada, were excluded 
from the benefits of the act altogether. Then by amendment 
here on the floor we modified that language so that the exclusion 
is to ports of Canada other than Nova Scotia, and now the 
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legislation before you moves to strike out altogether this exclu- 
sion of Canada from the scope of the law. 

The reason for our recommendation is simply this: We per- 
mit the Postmaster General to enter into mail contracts with 
lines running from ports of the United States to every other 
foreign nation in all the world, but we wrote into this 1928 
law a legislative discrimination against lines running to the 
Dominion of Canada, and we want now to strike from the law 
this discriminating provision. 

Now, this is not the whole story, either. We have made a 
discrimination, as the law now stands, between the Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboards of the United States, for under existing 
law a contract may be let for a line between a port of the 
Atlantic and a port in Nova Scotia, but a contract may not be 
let between a port on the Pacific and Victoria, British Columbia, 
or any other Canadian port on the Pacific coast. 

So these first three amendments make this change, and this 
change only, putting Canada with respect to this law in the 
precise position that Mexico and every other foreign nation is 
put; and your committee are unanimous in the judgment that 
this is a proper provision, and we hope to correct what we did 
in the 1928 act; we hope to remove this discrimination. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITH. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How did it happen in the act that bears 
the gentleman’s name, and deservedly so, that Canada was ex- 
cepted originally? The law is only 2 years old. What was the 
purpose in excepting Canada? 

Mr, WHITE. The reason was that in the vast majority of 
eases mail moving between the United States and Canada was 
expected to move by rail rather than by water, so we put in 
that provision; but the developments of the last two years in 
the increased trade between the United States and Canada have 
brought to us the belief that there may be an opportunity here- 
after for an immense expansion of our trade by water between 
American ports and Canadian ports. and we want vessels run- 
ning to Canada from Atlantic ports or running to Canada from 
Pacific ports to be in precisely the same position before the law 
that vessels running to any other foreign ports are, and this is 
the reason for the first three amendments carried here. 

Now, it does not at all follow that there are to be contracts 
let with respect to these services, because, as in the 1928 law, 
the discretion and the authority are left in the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to determine whether there is a proper case for the award- 
ing of a mail contract, and there may or there may not be any 
contract made as a result of this change in the law. 

Mr, PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I think the statement that the gentleman 
from Maine is making is good, and I do not disagree with him; 
but I am wondering about these great subsidies complained of 
here. Are there no restrictions on the Postmaster General in 
letting contracts; can he make them without any restriction, 
regardiess of the amount of mail? That has been brought out 
by several Members, that we are paying tremendous subsidies. 

Mr. WHITE. When the original act was under considera- 
tion, the question was seriously considered by the committee as 
to whether we should attempt to place a limitation on the exer- 
cise of judgment of the Postmaster General. We did not know 
whether to draw the line at 6 pounds or 6,000 pounds or 6,000,- 
000 pounds of mail, and we left it to the judgment and con- 
science of the Postmaster General to determine whether there 
was justification for mail contracts or not. 

But there 1s more involved in this, if I may say so, than the 
mere matter of the movement of the mails, because of addi- 
tional burdens placed upon the contractor, We require that 
the contractor shall be ready, able, and willing to perform the 
service laid upon him in the movements of the mail; he must 
have a vessel built according to plans approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, vessels useful to the United States in time 
of emergency, and a vessel built according to these specifications 
involves an additional handicap as to the original cost of the 
vessel; then we impose the duty to employ on his ship a larger 
percentage of American crew than is required on any other ship 
operating without the benefit of mail contract; we require him 
to have a vessel useful to the United States in time of war; and 
finally we provide that the vessel may be taken by the United 
States in time of emergency, and fix a limitation on our liability 
for compensation to that owner for the property taken. I hope 
that this bill will pass. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine 
has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, before I 
discuss the bill I think it proper for me to say that a few 
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moments ago, when the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
ABERNETHY] made a point of order, I was technically correct, 
but I was not correct in the proper attitude which I believe 
one Member should have toward another, and I am extremely 
sorry, I will say to the gentleman from North Carolina, if my 
conduct was such as to hurt his feelings; that his action did 
not justify me in using the words that I did, and I am ex- 
tremely sorry. [Applause.] 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I have 
a real regard for the gentleman from New York, for his ability, 
and I have always admired him. I accept his apology, because 
I am sure if it had not been in the heat of the moment he 
would not have made the remark. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, now in regard to this bill, it was the gentle- 
man from Maine who put in the amendment which he now 
seeks to repeal. It was the gentleman from New York that 
called his attention to that on May 5, 1928. 

The gentlemen from Main stated at the time that the 
reason for that, referring to this provision, is that the move- 
ment of mail to Canada is going much faster by rail than it 
would by water, and then he says— 


In other words, the Post Office Department did not want to be 
placed in the position of having to make mail contracts by water 
to Canadian ports because in almost every single instance mail will 
move faster and more frequently by rail. 


But in the case of the Eastern Steamship Co., to which I 
referred, and for which they received $225,624, the mail does 
not moye faster by water than by rail. Yet the contract was 
awarded. I do not believe that the gentleman from Maine [ Mr. 
Warr] can cite one ship—and I will vote for the bill if he 
will cite me one ship—that has been constructed since the time 
he uttered the statement, which will carry mail to Canada 
quicker than by rail. If the gentleman will give me the name 
of one ship I shall vote for the bill. Why open the doors? 
Have we not heard sufficient instances of abuse of this law now 
to make us go slowly and to observe it carefully, instead of 
opening the doors wider and permitting more paddle ships like 
the Eastern Steamship Co. has to get contracts from the Post 
Office Department? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 
man yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. When that statement was 
made had they then discovered the scheme of paying these vast 
sums for carrying mail when they did not carry first-class 
mail—sort of giving them absent treatment, as it were? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Oh, there was nothing further from the 
mind of the gentleman from Maine than what has developed. 
The gentleman from Maine says that these ships have to 
be built according to specifications of the Secretary of the 
Navy. Of course, they do, and that is what we believe, but is 
there one ship of the Eastern Steamship Co. that has been 
built according to the specifications of the Secretary of the 
Navy? They are all old tubs. The gentleman from Maine 
knows that we are in hearty sympathy with him when he is 
talking about building up the American merchant marine, but 
when he comes here with these old hulks, leaving incompetent 
operators to get subsidies and purchase them from the Govern- 
ment, then we can not go along, and I submit there is no occa- 
sion to-day that warrants the building up of an American 
merchant marine by opening up the ports of Canada to ships 
to carry the mail when we have it on the best authority on 
American merchant marine in this House, the gentleman from 
Maine himself, that you can carry the mail 12 hours faster by 
rail. I submit that this bill should not pass. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am sure that those who have heard the discussion of this ques- 
tion will readily concede that there was in the first instance no 
logical reason for specifically excluding from the provisions of 
this bill any foreign country. It may be true, as suggested by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] that no line 
operating between New England or other sections of the United 
States and Canada will be available for mail contract service. 
The amendment proposed in this bill in no sense of the word 
requires the Postmaster General to award a contract to any 
company in that service. It simply removes an apparent dis- 
crimination which was somewhat resented by citizens in New 
England who naturally propounded the query as to why there 
should be any exception with respect to them and Canada. It 
is true that the suggestion that, generally speaking, the mail 
could be more speedily and more frequently carried by rail to 
Canada than by water prompted the committee to agree to it 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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really without very much discussion. However, there are many 
seaport cities that can and doubtless very satisfactorily do 
receive mail from ports in the United States, particularly New 
England. If the circumstances are such that the Postmaster 
General sees proper to award a contract in order to insure 
definite, specific, specified sailings in liner service, and that the 
other conditions provided for in the 1928 act shall be imposed 
upon that company in the interest of a regular liner service to 
carry imports and exports between the United States and our 
largest foreign customer, as Canada is, certainly he should not 
be forbidden by this specific exception from awarding such a 
contract. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is there not an additional obligation 
under this law that, besides the subsidy for carrying of the 
mails, these shipping companies who receive the mail contracts 
must build new ships? 

Mr. DAVIS. It is the policy of the law as clearly indicated, 
it is the policy of the committee which has reported this legisla- 
tion, that there should be embraced in a mail contract provision 
for new construction and replacement to the end that that sery- 
ice may be continued, may be made a permanent American 
Service; and also that the ships they are required to construct 
shall be available in time of emergency for the carriage of troops 
and munitions as well as our commerce. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman further yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is the gentleman able to tell us how 
many of those who have received these mail contracts have 
entered into an agreement to build new ships? 

Mr. DAVIS. Oh, quite a number of them; and I state to 
the gentleman from New York that I am not defending every- 
thing that has been done. I criticize some of the things that 
have been done. I do not think that any mail contract should 
have been awarded without a requirement for new construction 
or replacements. I think that contracts have been awarded that 
should not have been awarded; and one reason of the legislation 
to-day, at least two of the bills, is to still further restrict the law 
so as to prevent the award of mail contracts where we think 
they should not be awarded. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. All time has expired, and the Clerk will read the 
bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 401 of title 4, merchant marine act, 


1928, is amended by striking out the words in parentheses, “ exclusive 
of ports in the Dominion of Canada other than ports in Nova Scotia.” 


will the gentleman 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


At the beginning of line 4, page 1, insert “(U. S. C., title 46, sec. 
891e; 45 Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 692).” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the next section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. Section 402 of said act is amended by striking out the words 
in parentheses, “exclusive of ports in the Dominion of Canada other 
than ports in Nova Scotia,” 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


On page 1, line 8, after the word “act,” insert “(U. S. C., title 46, 
sec. 891f; 45 Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 692).” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 1, after the words “ Nova Scotia,” 
insert “and by adding after the words * volume of mail’ the words ‘ and 
commerce.’ ” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the next section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. Section 404 of said act is amended by striking out the words 
in parentheses “ exclusive of ports in the Dominion of Canada other than 
ports in Nova Scotia.” 

With a committee amendment as follows: 


After the word “act,” on page 2, line 3, insert “(U. 8. C., title 46, sec. 
891h; 45 Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 693).” 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Marrs, as Speaker 
pro tempore, having assumed the chair, Mr. Cutnpsiom, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9553) to 
amend sections 401, 402, and 404 of the merchant marine act, 
1928, reported that that committee had directed him to report the 
same back to the House with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded 
on any amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross, 
The question is on agreeing to the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Warre, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table, 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 7998; and pend- 
ing that motion, I would like to see if some arrangement can be 
made respecting the time for general debate. Has the gentle- 
man from Tennessee any requests for time? 

Mr. DAVIS. I have requests for 15 minutes. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be 35 minutes of general debate, 20 minutes to be 
controlled by me and 15 minutes by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Davis]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maine 
moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 7998; and pending that, he asks unanimous con- 
sent that general debate be limited to 35 minutes, 20 minutes to 
be controlled by himself and 15 minutes by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Maine, that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. CHINDBLOM] please take the chair? 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 7998, with Mr. CHINDBLOM in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
7998, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill may be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill may be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think the bill is rather 
informing; it is a short bill, and it should be read. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection being heard, the Clerk will 
report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (d) of section 11 of the merchant 
marine act of June 5, 1920, as amended by section 301 of the merchant 
marine act of May 22, 1928, is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) All such loans shall bear interest at rates as follows, payable 
not less frequently than annually: During any period in which the 
vessel is operated exclusively in coastwise trade, or is inactive, the 
rate of interest shall be as fixed by the board, but not less than 5% 
per cent per annum. During the period in which a vessel for the for- 
eign trade is being constructed, equipped, reconditioned, remodeled, or 
improved; or, during any period in which such a vessel is operated in 
foreign trade the rate shall be the lowest rate of yield (to the nearest 
one-eighth of 1 per cent) of any Government obligation bearing a date 
of issue subsequent to April 6, 1917 (except postal savings bonds), and 
outstanding at the time the loan is made by the board, as certified by 
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the Secretary of the Treasury to the board upon its request. The board 
may prescribe rules for determining the amount of interest payable 
under the provisions of this paragraph.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, after the figures “ 1928,” insert the words “(U. S. Code, 
title 46, sec. 871; 45 Stat. L. pt. 1, p. 691).” 

Page 2, line 6, after the word “ improved,” insert the word “ and.” 

Page 2, line 13, after the word “request,” insert the following: 
“The rates of interest herein prescribed shall also apply to advances 
hereafter made on contracts heretofore entered into. The lowest rate 
of interest shall not be granted for the construction, equipment, recon- 
ditioning, remodeling, or improvement of any vessel for the foreign trade, 
unless it is contracted that such vessel upon completion shall not be 
operated in the coastwise and/or intercoastal trade for more than 
three months in any year; and, if such vessel shall be operated in such 
trades for more than three months in any year, the board shall collect 
the difference between the low rate of interest charged and 5% per 
cent per annum during the period of construction, equipment, recondi- 
tioning, remodeling, or improvement.” 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Dempsey]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have risen to speak upon another subject, but before 
entering upon its consideration I desire to say that I believe 
every Member of the House is in full and complete sympathy 
with the honest, earnest, and effective effort of this great com- 
mittee to build up our merchant marine, and second, I do not 
think the members of this committee, or its able, distinguished, 
and alert chairman, should be charged with any mistakes made, 
if they have been made, by administrative officers. We can not 
administer, nor can we supervise what administrators do. 
So this great effort should have our entire, our full, and our 
complete support. There could not be a more honest or more 
intelligent effort than that made by the great chairman of 
this committee to build up an American merchant marine. 
[Applause.] 

WALLACE Waits has served in Congress 14 years, and during 
his long service he has gained the admiration and affection of all 
his fellows. He is able, earnest, hard working, conscientious. 

No more important service could be rendered by a Member 
of the House of Representatives than to rebuild the American 
merchant marine. And this service WALLACE Wuitp has ren- 
dered. Through him bills have been passed which afford every 
promise for giving us a merchant fleet which will increase our 
commerce to a vast tonnage in times of peace and be a strong 
arm of our Navy in case we have war. For this distinguished 
service the country owes him a debt of gratitude. The State of 
Maine can well be proud of him. 

Now, gentlemen, I have risen to say a few words upon another 
subject. 

On Monday Charles Evans Hughes was installed as Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. We bid 
farewell to the long and distinguished service of William How- 
ard Taft as Chief Justice, and we welcome the incoming Chief 
Justice with every expectation, based on a long and distin- 
guished career in various public capacities, that he will add 
luster even to the distinguished seat which he is to occupy. 

The life-insurance companies play a most important part in 
the life of our Nation. The husband and father, through saying 
week by week, month by month, year by year, accumulates a 
fund which will, when he is gone, provide for the widow and 
the fatherless. If there is any institution which calls for the 
most sacred honesty, it is in the administration of these 
companies. 

Some thirty or more years ago several of our great companies 
had unfortunately fallen into ways that were, at least, loose 
and not commendable. They were making annual gifts to men 
who were simply favorites of the officials, or who were relied 
upon to procure the companies’ legislative or public favors. 
This course of administration had reached the point and been 
practiced to an extent so that it had become rumored about and 
was in the mouths of the public and filled space in the news- 
papers. An investigation was undertaken. A young, unknown 
lawyer was chosen as the counsel -of the investigating commit- 
tee. The investigation which he conducted was so thorough, so 
far-reaching, so all-embracing, that the unknown and youthful 
lawyer become at once a nationally known and important figure. 
He was Charles Evans Hughes. Promotion to the governorship 
of New York, where he became a progressive, far-seeing, and 
able executive, pointing the way, as well, to important legisla- 
tive reforms, such as the bill against race-track gambling, and 
that establishing the direct primary soon followed. His career 
was so distinguished in the governorship of the Empire State 
that he was not even left there, but was soon promoted to a 
justiceship of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
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Here he proved himself an indefatigable jurist of sound judg- 
ment and great acuteness, with a wide knowledge of the law. 
But the public held him in such esteem that he was deemed 
by those who choose candidates, and in doing so attempt to 
select men who will meet with the greatest popular favor, to be 
so great a favorite with the average citizen, to be held in so 
high esteem by the public, that he was selected without effort of 
his own to be a candidate of one of the two great parties for 
the Presidency. He made a close race and was nearly elected, 
despite the fact that his training was that of a jurist and law- 
yer, and not that of the politician. He did not know how to 
court public favor, but he polled a large vote because of the 
honest admiration gained by his many and great public services. 

At the end of the campaign he again became a practicing 
lawyer. But again the public were not content to be without 
his services and he was soon made Secretary of State of the 
United States, where he served with distinguished ability; 
among the services rendered by him being that of bringing about 
the first naval disarmament conference, the results of which 
have been criticized, but which was a most important move 
and a long step in the right direction. 

Upon retiring from the office of Secretary of State he again 
continued to practice law, but after a short period of retire- 
ment he has been called to what many regard as the highest 
office in the United States. 

When his name came before the Senate the sole criticism 
urged against him was that he had represented, as clients, great 
industrial and business interests. This was both natural and 
inevitable, for such interests employ the best talent they can 
obtain; and where else could they secure another man with 
the prestige, proven ability, and wide experience of Mr. Hughes? 
These criticisms were voiced by some few distinguished Senators 
from the Middle West. 

And we believe that this illustrates a condition which should 
not exist, and which has no sound basis upon which to rest. 
There is an apparent conflict of interests between the agricul- 
tural Middle West and the industrial East. I say apparent 
because it is not real. This country is one and undivided, and 
every true American hopes and prays that it may always be so. 
There can be no enduring prosperity unless all parts of the 
country share in it. Agriculture has suffered a severe depres- 
sion for several years. We of the Past fully realize this and 
deeply sympathize with the farmer. However, it must be 
realize that the farmer’s trouble is not with the three-quarters 
of his crop which is consumed in the United States, but with 
the one-quarter which is the exportable surplus. If the wheels 
of industry cease to revolve in the East, there would be a very 
poor market for the three-quarters of our crops consumed here 
and purchased at good prices. The problems of the manufac- 
turer and the farmer are in many respects the same: they must 
both be protected against the competition of cheap foreign 
labor. There is no misunderstanding on the part of those 
States in the East which are not industrial, such as New 
Hampshire and Vermont, of those who live in the States which 
are industrialized. And the only reason that there is a mis- 
understanding between the Middle West and the industrial East 
is that they are widely separated, and not brought into closer 
contact, and for this reason, each of them is unable to see and 
understand the difficulties which the other has to encounter. 
The farmer should protect his home market by seeing that 
industry is enabled to prosper through protection against for- 
eign competition, and the industrial East should see that the 
farmer has adequate and full protection. 

All of our citizens, no matter in what part of the country 
they reside, are proud of the unprecedented achievements of 
our country in the manufacturing field. We have brought mass 
production to a degree of efficiency undreanred of elsewhere to- 
day, or anywhere in world history, combining cheapness or pro- 
duction with a high-grade product. The man from the West 
would be just as ready as his brother from the East to assert 
our preeminence in this field, and would not sacrifice a tithe of 
our leadership in any discussion or dispute with other countries. 
Back of the surface indications, underlying and deep down in 
the natures of all of us is a genuine pride in our achievements 
in industry, in invention, and in science. Our quarrels are 
those of friends that are not deep-seated, and they do not lessen 
the pride of one part of the country in the marvelous achieve- 
ments of all of the other sections of our land. We never have 
produced such outstanding figures in these various fields as we 
have to-day, and we all genuinely glory in their achievements 
and in the betterment of the conditions of mankind which they 
have made possible. 

With the increase of population, with the country boys being 
constantly attracted in greater numbers to the cities, with in- 
creased consumption and decreased production of farm prod- 
ucts, the farm problem will be settled at no distant date and 
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the farmer be as prosperous as any other elass in the country. 
In the meantime those who represent both classes should prac- 
tice and inculeate tolerance and secure understanding rather 
than ill feeling. That there may be complete understanding and 
accord between all parts of the country is well and fully illus- 
trated in the course always followed by the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. There the question of the locality of an improve- 
ment never has weight. The man from New England or New 
York has shown himself just as anxious for the improvement 
of the great Mississippi system, including the Mississippi itself 
and all of it great tributaries, as if they flowed through and 
served New York and New England; and the same has been 
equally true as between the North and the South as between 
the Members fronr the Pacific coast and those who live on the 
Atlantic. 

Always the national and not the local or sectional view is 
taken, and if such a result can be obtained as to river and har- 
bor improvements, it surely can be secured as to all legislation. 
All that is needed is mutual tolerance and consideration. Those 
of us who sre here should lead constantly, unfalteringly, and 
broad-mindedly the thought of our locality toward national good 
will, and not tolerate, much less spread distrust and antipathy. 

But while, perhaps, much as we regret it, there may continue 
to be some misunderstanding between the industrialist and the 
farmer, surely it is going a long way to criticize a lawyer be- 
cause he represents what are the leading interests of the part 
of the country where he lives. Such criticism surely is not 
justified. 

And here let me say that while people may criticize the Sen- 
ate for unduly prolonged debate, the disposition of the nomina- 
tion of Chief Justice Hughes was an illustration of the fact 
that the Senate can at times act most wisely. The great ma- 
jority of the Senate realized that the country knew Charles 
Evans Hughes as well as the individual Senators knew him, 
and that the country did not need to be told about his history 
and his deeds, for they were household legends with which every 
child in school is thoroughly familiar, The majority felt that 
what would impress the country would be to have so eminently 
fit a nomination confirmed promptly, demonstrating that debate 
was unnecessary. Such was the thought back of the majority 


of the Senate and such, I am sure, was the plan of the dis- 
tinguished Republican leader of the Senate, the eminent Senator 


from Indiana, the Hon. James E. Watson. His plan to vote 
and not debate, to depend upon the general knowledge of the 
nominee, on the widespread admiration for his many and dis- 
tinguished services, on his high character and unusual ability, 
showed the keenest insight, and the broadest statesmanship. It 
demonstrated that the Senate and the country may rely in com- 
plete confidence on his leadership being sagacious and practical, 
and that great, experienced, and trained orator though he is, he 
can and will realize when oratory is not only unnecessary, but 
out of place, and when the country needs and demands action. 

I am sure that all share the belief that the new Chief Justice 
will render as great and distinguished service in this, his latest 
and highest position, as he has through the many years of his 
long and eminent career. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, I am very sorry indeed we have had the ex- 
changes that we have had here this afternoon. I am proud to 
be a member of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, and I want to call to the membership of the House— 
I am not going to read the names of the Members, but the sec- 
tions of the country as represented on this committee—Maine, 
New Jersey, California, Ohio, Illinois, Massachusetts, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Michigan, Wisconsin, Pennsyl- 
yania, Nebraska, California, Tennessee, Virginia, Texas, New 
York, North Carolina, New Jersey, and Rhode Island. 

The bills which you are considering this afternoon have had 
most careful and consistent consideration at the hands of the 
full membership of this committee. They were not passed by 
just a mere wave of the hand or because one or two members of 
the committee favored them. We have had before our commit- 
tee, first, the interdepartmental committee, composed of the 
Postmaster General, the Secretary of Commerce, the chairman 
of the Shipping Board, and some representative, I think, of the 
Navy Department. We have had these men before our commit- 
tee and we have had the entire Shipping Board before the 
committee, and we have had before us every shipping interest, 
both domestic and foreign, that is represented in this country 
that flies any sort of a flag. There never has been a more 
complete hearing before any committee of this House than the 
one that has been held in connection with the consideration of 
these bills. 
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I suspect that the back-fire to these bills—I will not make the 
charge—comes from some of the opponents of the legislation who 
declined to come in under the American flag and operate Ameri- 
ean ships, who at the same time want Government contracts 
paid from the Treasury of the United States. 

My distinguished friend from New York, for whom I have the 
highest regard, spoke of the Cunard Line. We all know that 
the Cunard Line is not an American institution. It operates 
from New York. I do not know whether they have anything to 
do with the opposition that has arisen here suddenly, like a 
bolt out of a clear sky, or not, but, anyway, the committee is a 
unit in favor of these bills. There was not one single vote 
against this proposed legislation from any member of the com- 
mittee, and when you can take such progressive, Jeffersonian 
Democrats as my friend Davts on the one side and a rock-ribbed 
Republican on the other like WALLACE Warre, with the gentle- 
man from that progressive State in the interior of the country, 
my friend, Mr. Stoan, of Nebraska, and the gentleman from 
New Jersey, Mr. Leaieacu, representing another element of 
the Republican Party, and other gentlemen from the great pro- 
gressive West out in California, Mr. FREE and Mr. WELCH, and 
another gentleman from that proverbially progressive State of 
Wisconsin, Mr. KApING, together with the irreconcilable, rebel 
Democrats from the South, and unite us all into one idea and 
one purpose and when we ccme in here with a united vote from 
the committee, there must be some good in the propositions. It 
strikes me you can not indict the whole country, and that is 
what my friend from New York has done. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman missed the point of my 
statement. I was criticizing the administration of the law, and 
my objection to the last bill that is contemplated to be called 
up is that it would open the door even wider for the abuses 
which I have been criticizing. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No; if you will read the last bill you 
will see that it absolutely hog-ties the Postmaster General so 
he can not do a thing except what Congress says. He has not 
any discretion in the matter. We have had before us the 
administrative officers of the Shipping Board from the chair- 
man down, and also the Postmaster General, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and every administrative officer who has to do with 
administration of the Jones-White Act. We had them before 
us not as an inquisitorial body, but we asked them how they 
were administering the act and how they proposed to admin- 
ister it in the future. We had them there on the anxious bench 
and, as a result, we have brought out here, in my judgment, a 
set of bills which will perfect the Jones-White Act and give 
us an American merchant marine, 100 per cent American, fly- 
ing the American flag; and if there is any Member of Congress 
who is opposed to that, he ought to get out of Congress, That 
is all there is to it. [Laughter and applause.] 

There has been some criticism of some of these American 
lines; for instance, the Export and other lines. I know Mr. 
Herberman, who runs the Export Steamship Corporation. He 
is running ships to the Mediterranean and other ports. To-day 
he is operating 43 or 44 American ships under the American 
flag, and he is the man who said it ought to be 100 per cent 
American, and in his testimony he also stated that he could 
employ or charter foreign vessels cheaper than he could Ameri- 
can vessels, 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. BLAND. I gathered from the speech of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LaGuarpiA] that he was of the impres- 
sion that Mr. Herberman was not building or was not under 
contract to build any new ships. Does the gentleman know 
about that? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. He is building six new ships. 

Mr. BLAND. And is under contract to build more? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. He is under contract to build more. He 
left the Pennsylvania Railroad to go into the shipping game, 
and I want to pay him this tribute. He is 100 per cent Ameri- 
can, and I think the attack on him is unjustified. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will be glad to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How many keels have been laid for these 
new ships? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. 
been laid——— 

Mr, FREE. The gentleman from New York will be invited 
to the first launching in about two months. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I hope the gentleman from New York 
will break a bottle of water over her bow. [Laughter.] 


I do not know how many keels have 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. How many Herberman ships carry first- 
class mail? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Ido not know. I have never seen one 
of his ships, but any man who has the nerve and the courage to 
go out and fight these foreign ships like he has ought to be en- 
couraged, but I fear that these foreign interests may have 
something to do with the attack that is made upon him. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is in error. Anyone who 
eould understand the English language ought to know that in 
what I said to-day my point was concerning the spending of 
the money to meet foreign competition, and that every cent 
that has been paid to Herberman for ships, not one penny will 
do any good in competing with foreign vessels. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Every cent that Mr. Herberman receives 
is set one side and every penny of it goes for new construction. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He is not carrying any mail. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. We admit that he is receiving a sub- 
vention; you Republicans call it a subsidy, but call it what you 
please, it is an aid to American shipping ; we call it giving a sub- 
vention. [{Applause.] 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. Are not some of these people complaining 
against the Post Office because they are not getting any mail 
contracts? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes; that is the trouble with these fel- 
lows. We had some of them before us. We had a gentleman 
from the Munson Line and he was complaining because he 
could not get some of the contracts. We went into the ques- 
tion, of how many foreign ships he had, and finally he decided 
that he would get rid of the foreign-flag ships and come in as a 
100 per cent American. Finally he found he could not get rid of 
them and he is not going to get any benefit under the bill. I do 
not know whether he is opposed to the legislation or not. I am 
not interested in a single shipping line. There is not one in the 
State of North Carolina, but I hope that there will be some 
some time, and that everything will not be in New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It ought to be. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, I do not know; I had a friend 
who said he had never been in New York, and he would be 
damned if he believed there was any such place. [Laughter.] 

Now, gentlemen, after careful consideration in this House we 
passed the Jones-White Act in 1928. It is intended and de- 
signed to build up every section of the country. We wrote the 
bill and it was unanimously passed by the committee, unani- 
mously passed by the House, and unanimously passed by the 
Senate. If I was not afraid here to-day that I might affect 
the result of the election of a Senator in Maine I would pay a 
glowing tribute to our chairman, the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. Warre], but the Republicans up there might say that they 
did not want Democratic indorsement. [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, you all know Mr. WHITE; we all love him. You 
all know Ewin Davis; we admire him; and we know other 
members of the committee. We have brought in these bills, 
and we say to the owners of ships, “If you want to come in 
and get the benefits of the bill, run up the American flag at your 
masthead.” [Applause.] 

That is all there is to this proposition. We have heretofore 
been throttled by foreign ships. The Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee is made up of men who are going to help the merchant 
marine and stand back of it. We have a man from the Middle 
West, Mr. SLOAN, who has not any water within a thousand 
miles of his State, but he is behind this. We have all come 
together. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I think you would materially 
help the American merchant marine if your party would get 
behind a movement to repeal the Volstead law. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, the American merchant marine 
the gentleman from Wisconsin wants is confined not to these 
great ships, but to “schooners.” [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I refer to the advisability of 
having “schooners” ayailable on these great ships of the 
American merchant marine so that liberty-loving American 
citizens will not on many occasions take transportation on 
foreign ships, where they can obtain “ schooners.” 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I have been a Member 
of Congress since 1922. This is the first time that I have ever 
mentioned the word “liquor” on the floor of the House, and 
if I stay here another term I do not expect to say anything 
about it; but I appeal strongly to the Speaker of the House 
and the Republican leaders here and to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GARNER] and others to have a rule adopted to set 
aside two weeks of each session for gentlemen who want to 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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make liquor speeches pro and con, and then make it a high 
crime and misdemeanor to mention the subject thereafter, 
[Applause and laughter.] 

We are talking about Something that is constructive. We 
can not agree on the controversial question of liquor and I am 
not going to discuss about Wisconsin beer or the Anti-Saloon 
League or anything of the kind. I do say, taking this matter 
seriously, that these mail contracts are liberal. They were 
designed to be liberal. They were voted for unanimously by 
both sides of the House, and what is the use of blinding our 
eyes? 

The country does not expect anything else. These struggling 
operators of these American merchant marine ships need help. 
They are combated by every foreign influence, but we hit upon 
this plan, and nobody objected to it in either branch of Congress 
or in the White House, and the country has not objected to it; 
and now, as soon as we start to administer the law, when we are 
getting some interest throughout the country in building ships, 
why tear down and destroy constructive legislation? I appeal 
to you gentlemen from the South. Never before the Jones-White 
Act was passed could we have any hope for southern ports, and 
now when we have the whole country united, when we have 
Maine and Texas and the country from one end to the other 
with the general idea back of it all to build up an American 
merchant marine, 100 per cent in every particular, flying the 
American flag against all comers, producing a fleet that in time 
of stress and war will be a great auxiliary to the Navy of the 
United States and to our national defense, let us stand by this 
committee and by its distinguished chairman and other members 
in this matter. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (d) of section 11 of the merchant 
marine act of June 5, 1920, as amended by section 301 of the merchant 
marine act of May 22, 1928, is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) All such loans shall bear interest at rates as follows, payable 
not less frequently than annually: During any period in which the 
vessel is operated exclusively in coastwise trade or is inactive the 
rate of interest shall be as fixed by the board, but not less than 5% 
per cent per annum, During the period in which a vessel for the 
foreign trade is being constructed, equipped, reconditioned, remodeled, 
or improved; or during any period in which such a vessel is oper- 
ated in foreign trade the rate shall be the lowest rate of yield (to the 
nearest one-eighth of 1 per cent) of any Government obligation bearing 
a date of issue subsequent to April 6, 1917 (except postal savings 
bonds), and outstanding at the time the loan is made by the board, as 
certified by the Secretary of the Treasury to the board upon its request. 
The board may prescribe rules for determining the amount of interest 
payable under the provisions of this paragraph.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, after the figures “ 1928,” insert “(U. S. C., title 46, 
sec, 871; 45 Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 691).” 

Page 2, line 6, after the semicolon following the word “ improved,” 
add “ and/.” 

Page 2, line 13, after the word “request,” insert: “The rates of 
interest herein prescribed shall also apply to advances hereafter made on 
contracts heretofore entered into. The lowest rate of interest shall not 
be granted for the construction, equipment, reconditioning, remodeling, 
or improvement of any vessel for the foreign trade, unless it is con- 
tracted that such vessel] upon completion shall not be operated in the 
coastwise and/or intercoastal trade for more than three months in any 
year; and if such vessel shall be operated in such trades for more 
than three months in any year the board shall collect the difference 
between the low rate of interest charged and 514 per cent per annum 
during the period of construction, equipment, reconditioning, remodel- 
ing, or improvement.” 


The foregoing committee amendments were severally reported 
and severally agreed to, 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with a recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. CHINDBLOM, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 7998, 
and had directed him to report the same back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Wuitr, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8361) to further 
develop an American merchant marine, to assure its permanence 
in the transportation of the foreign trade of the United States, 
and for other purposes. Pending that, I ask unanimous consent 
that general debate be limited to 40 minutes, one-half the time 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis] 
and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine moves that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
8861. Pending that, he asks unanimous consent that general 
debate be limited te 40 minutes, one half to be controlled by 
himself and the other half by the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Davis]. Is there objection? 
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Is a separate yote demanded on any amend- 
The question 


There was no objection. 
The question is on the motion of the gen- 


The SPEAKER. 
tleman from Maine. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 8361, with Mr. CHINpBLOM in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 8361, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8361) to further develop an American merchant ma- 
rine, to assure its permanence in the transportation of the foreign trade 
of the United States, and for other purposes, 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, a great deal has been said 
about assisting, creating, developing, and promoting the Ameri- 
ean merchant marine. I want to say right now that it is not 
helping the American merchant marine by permitting impecuni- 
ous, inexperienced, discredited operators to buy American ships 
from the Shipping Board on a shoe string and giving them an 
exaggerated subsidy to carry mail when they do not carry the 
mail. That is not helping the American merchant marine, and 
it is against that policy that I protest. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNErHY] praised 
and extolled Mr. Herberman. The gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. LEHLBACH] seconded him, and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. FREE] and I believe the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. Wutre] also praised Mr. Herberman. I want to call the 
roll in his case. The more you read about him the more you 
will find out about Mr, Herberman. That is not the way to 
help the American merchant marine. The way to help the 
American merchant marine is to have ships that can compete 
with foreign ships, so that they can carry the United States mail, 
and not by adopting this back-room method of private confer- 
ences between discredited shipping men and a lot of politicians 
aud letting them get a lot of public pap for operating these ships. 
I predict that it will not be long before you gentlemen will be 
apologizing in this House for having sung the praise of Mr. 
Herberman. 

I want some of you gentlemen to state whether or not the first 
installment has been paid on his ships in cash? I would also 
like to know if the second installment has been paid in cash. 
I would like to know if his notes have been negotiated. 

Mr, WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. 
to all these ships. 


Yes. 
I would like to know that with respect 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. It is the easiest thing in the 
world in a speech to run up the American flag on an American 
ship. There is no use in haying any more of this hokum and 
bunkum about assisting the American merchant marine. The 
friends of the American merchant marine want to see the 
Jones-White Act honestly carried out in order to get the benefit 
of that law. 

Reference was made to the statement that six ships would 
be built. If they do build those ships, 75 per cent of that 
money is loaned to Mr. Herberman. 

Mr. BLAND. He will have to put up 25 per cent, and the 
Government will have to put up 75 per cent, and it will have 
the ships, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, 
laid? 

Mr. BLAND. Some of fhem will be launched soon. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We need only give Mr. Herberman time. 
That is all we need, I will say to the gentleman. 

The next bill coming up opens the deor, and the purpose of 
it is to permit Dockendorff and another to take the France Line 
and one the Diamond Line, and the Postmaster General will be 
compelled under the bill, if you pass the next bill, to award the 
mail contracts to them without competitive bidding. 

Wherein are you helping the American merchant marine? 
Suppose an independent ship company desires to compete for 
one of these mail routes. He could not compete. Not one of 
these ships now operated by Herberman and the eastern com- 
pany that are supposed to strengthen the American merchant 
marine is fit to be commandeered in time of war. 

Yet some have the audacity to come here and say that 
because we protest against the abuses and waste of funds and 
because we protest against these discriminations that we are 
opposed to an American merchant marine. You can not com- 
pete with foreign steamship companies by hot-air speeches on 
the floor of the House of Representatives, 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman knows that on Wednesday next 
there will be launched for the Ward Line a new up-to-date ship 
to go into that service. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, that is a company that has experi- 
ence and standing; a company that is reputable. I am glad to 
hear what the gentleman says. Why should they not be per- 
mitted to compete for a mail contract? That is the proper 
way to help the American merchant marine. But do not come 
along with Mr. Herberman and Mr. Dockendorff, we know 
them; I say that is not helping the American merchant marine. 
I am glad I called the roll of the defenders of Mr. Herberman. 

I hope the gentleman from Maine [Mr. WHITE] will not call 
up that bill. I want to say to the gentleman from Maine that 
his own law is the only protection that we have now around 
the Jones-White Act, which intended to give all American oper- 
ators a square deal. By amending the bill to give Herberman 
and Dockendorff or the Mississippi Shipping Co. undue and 
unreasonable preference the real purpose of his original bill 
will be defeated. 

Something was said about New York. Why, gentlemen, it 
is natural that in New York we have operators and shippers 
who have been in the business all their lives. Of course, you 
are going to have home ports of other steamship companies. 
There is no objection to that. But you can not create an 
operator of steamships in this highly competitive world market 
overnight. He must have experience; he must have years of 
experience in this business. The mere fact that you can start 
these lines on a shoe‘string, get a 75 per cent loan and get 
these subsidies brings about the danger that the business will 
fall into the hands of men who have not had experience and 
men who risk absolutely nothing, because, as was stated to-day, 
after the 25 per cent has been paid down, they go out and 
float an issue of stock. They have nothing to lose. If they 
make money they will pay the Government, but if they do not 
make money they will dump the ships back on the Government. 
So you see the great risk the Government is taking and the 
great care that is necessary to be exercised in the administra- 
tion of this law in order to see that only competent, experienced, 
and reputable operators receive these contracts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr, GIFFORD. In stating that, although the committee has 
given very serious attention to this matter, it may be called 
upon sometime to apologize for its action, I want to ask the 
gentleman if he is in favor of the Government giving preference 
in the case of the operators who buy from the Government and 
from whom we take a mortgage, still owning 75 per cent. Should 
not we see to it that a preference is given to them rather than 
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to some one who may come in at any time and seek to take 
the contract away from them? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Other things being equal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to myself 15 minutes. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York did not discuss the bill now 
under consideration, but I understand he is in favor of it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am in favor of it. 

Mr. DAVIS. The bill we now have before us, H. R. 8361, 
simply in effect amends the existing law so as to provide that 
no mail contract shall be awarded to any company which is 
operating foreign-flag ships in competition with American-flag 
ships. That proposition speaks for itself and, I assume, appeals 
to every American citizen and every Member of this House. 
Regardless of how we may feel with respect to the propriety or 
the wisdom of awarding mail contracts to American citizens, I 
am sure we all agree that they should be reserved to those citi- 
zens who are engaging in and devoting all of their time, their 
talents, and their resources to developing an American merchant 
marine and not operating foreign-fiag ships in competition with 
other American-flag ships. To aid those who are doing other- 
wise would be aiding foreign merchant marines rather than our 
own. 

However, I wish to make a few observations with respect to 
the general subject, in view of a number of things that have been 
said on the floor this afternoon. There is not any doubt in my 
mind but that some mistakes of administration have been made. 
As I have many times said, I do not indorse everything that has 
been done by the Shipping Board. 

On the whole, I think they have done very well. They have 
done some things which I did not approve. The same is true 
with respect to the Postmaster General; and one of the reasons 
why we are proposing amendments to-day is in order that the 
Shipping Board and the Postmaster General may administer 
the law more in accord with our views of the way it should be 
administered. 

Now, the merchant marine act of 1928 has not been spe- 
cifically criticized this afternoon, but the administration of it 
in certain particulars has been criticized. 

My lovable friend from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY] re- 
ferred to this mail subvention as a subsidy. I wish to state 
that if it is administered in accordance with the intent of the 
law it is not a subsidy, although it may be a very substantial 
aid. A subsidy is a gift or a bounty. The award of a mail 
contract is neither. The merchant marine act of 1928 was not 
intended to grant favors to any shipbuilding company or any 
ship operating company. The sole purpose of it, the only jus- 
tifiable purpose, was to promote the establishment and the 
maintenance of an American merchant marine. I for one would 
not have accorded my support-to that bill if I had felt that the 
purpose of it and the effect of it would be to grant bounties 
or favors to individual citizens or companies. It is true, how- 
ever, that there is something involved beyond the mere carriage 
of mail. Great Britain is the greatest maritime nation not 
only of the present but of all times. She has proceeded upon 
the theory that commerce follows the flag and mail follows 
commerce. The only character of aid that Great Britain has 
ever granted in the interest of her merchant marine was ex- 
actly the same character of aid provided in the merchant ma- 
rine act of 1928—mail contracts and loans for ship construction. 

Great Britain has never in all history granted a subsidy to a 
single ship. No country which has pursued a policy of grant- 
ing subsidies has succeeded in building up a great national 
merchant marine. We in this law are pursuing the same policy 
which has proven so successful and so sound in the case of 
Great Britain. 

Now, when a mail contract is awarded under the terms and 
spirit of the 1928 merchant marine act, it carries with it cer- 
tain definite, specific, substantial specifications and obligations 
and benefits flowing to the Government and to the people. For 
instance, in the first place, it requires definite, specific sailings 
in liner service for the carriage of our mail and our commerce 
and our citizens, Then it provides, as already suggested here 
this afternoon, that ships constructed under its provisions shall 
be approved by the Secretary of War for use in ease of national 
emergency aS naval auxiliaries or otherwise useful in time 
of war. 

And in this connection, while it is true that the former Post- 
master General did award some mail contracts without a re 
quirement for new construction, yet I trust this will not happen 
any more. I think he made a mistake. I do not believe it is 
the intention of the present Postmaster General to do this, 
because the present Postmaster General has recently advertised 
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for bids on 13 proposed new mail contracts, and if I am not 
mistaken in every instance it is specifically provided that the 
party to whom the mail contract may be awarded shall become 
obligated to build new ships within specified periods, of certain 
types, sizes, and speeds, and, of course, to be operated in that 
service under the American flag. I think in every instance the 
new ships required will cost more than the entire amount of 
mail pay during the 10-year contract. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield there for a question? 

Mr. DAVIS. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is not the gentleman mistaken about that? 
On the line from New York to Plymouth, the United States Ship- 
ping Line purehased the ships, the American Trader, Banker, 
Farmer, Merchant, and Shipper, for $2,300,000. They have one 
of the new contracts whereby they will not have any new vessel 
constructed and no replacements are required. They handle 
very little, if any mail, and yet they are to receive $630,684 a 
year. 

Mr. DAVIS. No. Those ships are now a part of the United 
States Lines and, under the specifications in the advertisement, 
the United States Lines is required to build two new ships 
comparable to the Leviathan and, in fact, much speedier than 
the Leviathan, and of not less than 45,000 gross tons each, and 
it is estimated that they will cost not less than $30,000,000 
apiece, or $60,000,000 for the two. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. And is it not the fact that they are 
prepared to enter into that contract and as yet they have not 
had any mail contract? 

Mr. DAVIS. That is true. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. DAVIS. As I understand, they are also required to 
build additional ships to go into that Hamburg service, includ- 
ing two ships of not less than 20,000 tons each and of not less 
than 20 knots speed. It is estimated that these will cost 
$8,000,000 each. In other words, these ships will cost many 
times the full amount of the mail pay which they could possibly 
receive in the 10 years. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The gentleman will recall that the testi- 
mony a few days ago showed that these ships will, in fact, cost 
$32,000,000 apiece instead of $30,000,000, or $64,000,000 for the 
two; and, furthermore, I would like to call attention to the fact 
that the American Farmer, Merchant, and so on, the ships of 
that line, are all ships that have been built within the last few 
years and are practically new ships. 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is only fair to add to the statement 
which the gentleman has made that in many cases the amount 
of the mail contracts will not be sufficient for the replacements; 
that the replacements will be built by loans obtained from the 
Government under the provisions of the Jones-White Act; that 
is, they are only required to have themselves 25 per cent. 

Mr. DAVIS. That is true. Under the construction loan law 
the Shipping Board may lend up to 75 per cent for the con- 
struction of ships. The owners must first put down 25 per 
cent, and when they do that they may borrow, if the loan is 
approved by the Shipping Board, the other 75 per cent. A mort- 
gage is retained upon the ship as well as such other security as 
the Shipping Board may see proper to require. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. So he will have 75 per cent of his capital 
investment in a loan at a low rate of interest and will only have 
to operate to earn a reasonable profit on 25 per cent of the total 
valuation, 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes; but hold on, he has to pay a definite part 
of that loan back every year. He pays every year the interest 
on the entire loan and he must pay the allocated part of the loan 
each year, 

Of course, the construction-loan fund at the lowest prevailing 
Government rate of interest is intended to encourage ship con- 
struction. It is intended to permit ships to be built in this 
country in competition with ships built in foreign countries 
beeause in foreign shipyards they can be built for approxi- 
mately one-half or two-thirds of what they can be built for in 
this country. That was the purpose of that provision, but if 
we can lend this money and promote the construction of ships 
in American shipyards by American labor without it costing 
the Government anything—and in this connection I want to 
state that up to the present time not one dollar has ever been 
lost on any ship loan, and a great amount has been loaned and 
paid back—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The law is very young yet. 
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Mr. DAVIS. Oh, no; the 1920 act provided for a construc- 
tion loan fund of $125,000,000. The 1928 act merely increased 
it to $250,000,000. So the law has been in operation for 10 
years, 

7 The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself five 
more. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Of course the two ships costing 
$62,000,000 are the most important ships to be built, to keep 
the American flag floating across the North Atlantic; but can 
the gentleman give us any explanation of why it is, notwith- 
standing the United States Lines have been willing to enter 
into a contract they have not yet received a mail contract 
for carriage of the mail on that most important mail line? 

Mr. DAVIS. I wish to say to the gentleman from New York 
that I do not know that I can answer him definitely because 
that is a matter between them and the Postmaster General. 
I have an idea that the matter has possibly been held in abey- 
ance on account of the pending sale of other lines for which 
the United States Lines has bid. 

I want to say this: That the manager of the United States 
Lines told me that it really was a matter of indifference to 
them whether they get a mail contract or not, because they 
would get practically as much on the pound basis as they 
would on the contract basis. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee yield to me to propound a question to the gentleman 
from New York? 

Mr. DAVIS. I will. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Does the gentleman from New 
York know whether the shipping, railroads, and financial inter- 
ests of New York really desire an American merchant marine? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Certainly; there is no doubt about that, 
and we were in favor of it before we had the subsidy. 

Mr. DAVIS. Now, gentleman, I started to comment upon 
the obligations involved in these contracts. First, is the matter 
of regular liner service. Secondly, the construction of new ships 
that will be useful, not only in times of peace but in times. of 
war; and then the law expressly provides that ships operated 
under a mail contract, in case of national emergency, may 
be taken ever by our Goyernment. Of course, we can do that in 
the case of any American ship, but in case of mail contracts we 
ean take them over either for use or ownership without paying 
any enhancement in price on account of the rise of prices during 
the war and without paying consequential damages. When we 
realize that we spent hundreds of millions of dollars during the 
war for ships that we bought and ships that we built, we can 
realize that this is a very important factor. 

Another thing, a matter in which I know the gentleman from 
New York is vitally interested, it is provided that the mail ship 
up to May, 1932, must carry not less than 50 per cent of the 
crew American citizens—besides the officers who are all re- 
quired to be American citizens. After 1932 not only are all the 
officers American citizens, but not less than two-thirds of the 
crew must be American citizens. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman will remember how that 
was resisted in the House, but was put on in the Senate. 

Mr, DAVIS. The gentleman knows that I supported it, but 
it is in the law at any rate. 

Now there are other provisions which I have not time to 
refer to, but I do wish to call the attention of the House to this 
feature: We spend two or three hundred million dollars every 
year for the maintenance of the Navy and for the construction 
of naval ships, which are admittedly of no use whatever in 
peace times. We build and maintain naval vessels solely for 
possible need in time of war. But we know from experience in 
the last war that merchant ships are just as important, even 
more important, from the standpoint of naval defense than are 
naval vessels. [Applause.] 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time because I 
am deeply concerned over the remarks made by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] to the effect that later on 
we may have to apologize for something which the Shipping 
Board may do. It is true that this may possibly happen. How- 
ever, we own a merchant marine which has lost millions, in con- 
sequence of which we passed a shipping act, turning that mer- 
chant marine over to a board to sell the ships to private indi- 
viduals in the best way they could under the provisions of the 
law. Of course, some of these lines may be bought in the 
manner of the one referred to by the gentleman, who has stated 
that it was purchased for $16,000,000, with only 25 per cent, or 
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$4,000,000, paid down; whereupon the corporation proceeded 
to sell stocks and bonds to the country at large to get money 
with which to proceed to build new ships. Naturally they can 
capitalize their purchase to such amount as they may think 
should be the actual value of those ships. All of the members 
of the committee worry over the fact that they may fail in 
the undertaking, and that some day a committee of stockholders 
may call upon us and say, “Did not you look very carefully 
into the financial condition of these lines?" Of course, they 
are looked into, but at times we can only hope and trust that 
they will be successful, 

If I. personally own something that is not making money and 
want to get it off my hands, even taking back a mortgage of 75 
per cent and notes for the balance, I run the risk of what may 
be done by the purchaser of the property. I sincerely hope the 
House will not be frightened, even though this actually should 
work out in some cases the way the gentleman says he thinks 
it is doing in this one. I regret that he should have brought 
one large shipping interest into the discussion at this time, lest 
it be harmed by his criticism, but as business people we ought 
to know that we do have to run these risks, and that these 
vessels may conceivably come back on our hands, We must not 
forget the fact that retaining the vessels would be a continually 
losing proposition. The gentleman says that he intends to fight 
the bill which is going to follow this, but I ask him, is it not 
exceedingly wise to give the Postmaster General authority to 
grant mail contracts at such price he may think fit and proper 
to those operators who have bid for vessels and on whose prop- 
erty we now hold a mortgage, rather than to ask for bids from 
independent companies, in which we have no interest, but which 
come in and say, “ We demand this or that to be put up to com- 
petitive bidding.” I do not mean that this competitive bidding 
is bad; it should be understood. But we intend to give these 
people preference, or make it what might be called “a prefer- 
ence bid,” as when one of the heirs, perhaps, in one’s own family 
is to get the old homestead, but provision is made that there 
must be competitive bids to determine how much the others’ 
shares will be. 

The operator knows that he is to have the property if he is 
willing to accept it at the sum competitively bid. Outsiders 
know that the managing directors of the lines in question are 
to have the property if they will meet their bids. We have de- 
cided that that is right, and the managing operators, in spite 
of what the gentleman from New York says, are sometimes 
called upon to spend money from their own resources to try to 
enlarge that business, expecting at least that in time they will 
receive that preference, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman cite 
where one operator has dug into its own profits? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, yes. I can cite an instance, and I have 
the authority in writing; but this is not the time or the place 
to cite losses or profits of these particular lines. Especially it is 
no time to predict catastrophe in the immediate future, even 
though we may be afraid of such a possibility sometimes, and 
even perhaps expect that some lines will fail, and that some 
will go out among the public and sell their bonds and stocks 
and perhaps make some money, and then lose their interest in 
shipping and throw the property back on the Government. Of 
course, those things are possible; but I think that the gentleman 
voted for the merehant marine act, and I know that his criti- 
cism is not directed against the act itself. He is now criticizing 
the action of the Shipping Board. We all do that. But I say 
to-day that they are up against a very hard position and 
are sincerely trying to carry out what we want them to do. 
I for one do not like at this time to hear that prediction of 
catastrophe. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say just a word in 
conclusion, I want to emphasize the closing words of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis] as to the value of a mer- 
chant marine as an auxiliary to the Navy of the United States. 
Some of us talk about naval parity with Great Britain, but in 
1927 Great Britain had 227 ships capable of conversion into 
naval uses, of 4,000 tons or more, with a speed in excess of 15 
knots, and we here in the United States had but 70 of that 
character. What is the use of talking about naval parity with 
Great Britain so long as in nrerchant ships of this type she out- 
ratios us three to one. One of the major purposes of our mer- 
chant marine legislation is to build up the type of ships which 
will be an auxiliary to the Navy of the United States in time of 
stress, Under the merchant marine act of 1928 that is the type 
of new construction that is being required, and it is one of the 
outstanding purposes and one of the purposes that justifies us 
in supporting it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, 

Mr. WHITH. Yes. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Has not the gentleman observed the high 
efficiency and vision of the administration of the British au- 
thorities in paying out their mail contracts? 

Mr. WHITE. Oh, yes, indeed. They loaned to the Cunard 
Co. in 1902 the entire cost of the Mauretania and Lusitania at 
2% per cent interest, and then they paid them more than 
$700,000 a year each in naval subvention and more than $300,000 
each in postal subvention, more than a million dollars a year 
each, and I doubt if the Mauretania stands the Cunard Co. to- 
day a single nickel—and that is the value that Great Britain 
places upon ships of this character. We may well take a lesson 
from Great Britain in those regards. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. They will have at least something 
for their money; but if you give it to the Export Co., you will 
have nothing. 

Mr. WHITE. We have been building up by this Export Co. 
a great trade in the Mediterranean which has never been en- 
joyed before by American ships. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That Title IV, section 404, of the merchant marine 
act, 1928 (U. S. C., title 46, sec. 891h; 45 Stat. L. (pt. 1) 693), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 404. The Postmaster General is authorized to enter into con- 
tracts with citizens of the United States whose bids are accepted for the 
carrying of mails between ports (exclusive of ports in the Dominion of 
Canada other than ports in Nova Scotia) between which it is lawful 
under the navigation laws for a vessel not documented under the laws 
of the United States to carry merchandise: Provided, That the Post- 
master General shall not enter into any such contract with any person, 
firm, corporation, or association, which is, directly or indirectly, through 
any subsidiary, associated or affiliated person, firm, corporation, or 
association, or as a holding company or through stock ownership, or 
otherwise, operating, or controlling the operation of, any foreign-flag 
ships in competition with any American-flag ships. 

“ He shall include in such contracts such requirements and conditions 
as in his best judgment will insure the full and efficient performance 
thereof and the protection of the interests of the Government. Per- 
formance under any such contract shall begin not more than three years 
after the contract is let, and the term of the contract shall not exceed 
10 years.” 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


“Tf the Postmaster General hereafter enters into any contract under 
this title for carrying mail and the holder of a contract thereafter 
violates the terms of this proviso, said contract shall thereupon become 
null and void. The Postmaster Genera! shall submit to the Shipping 
Board the question of the eligibility of each applicant for a mail con- 
tract under the terms of this proviso; and if, after the award of such 
contract, any question arises as to whether the holder of such a contract 
is violating the terms of this proviso, the Postmaster General shall Hke- 
wise submit such question to the Shipping Board. The Shipping Board 
shall determine and certify to the Postmaster General its findings with 
respect thereto. Such «odings and certification by the Shipping Board 
shall be conclusive upon all parties.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WHITE: On page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike 
out the parentheses and the words included therein “(exclusive of ports 
in the Dominion of Canada other than ports in Nova Scotia).” 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in view of these bills recently 
passed by the Senate, this amendment is necessary in order to 
synchronize this bill with those. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to; and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly thé committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Curypstom, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8361) to further develop an Ameri- 
can merchant marine, to assure its permanence in the transpor- 
tation of the foreign trade of the United States, and for other 
purposes, reported that that committee had directed him to re- 
port the same back to the House with sundry amendments, with 
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the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. WHITH. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on either 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross, The 
question is on agreeing to the amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. WHITE, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


AIR MAIL FLIGHTS FROM SOUTH AMERICA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
I wish to call the attention of the House to the epochal air mail 
flight from South America which ended Wednesday afternoon at 
Miami, Fla. The flight marked the first regular trip of the 
New York, Rio & Buenos Aires Line (Inc.), between the two 
American continents via the east coast of South America, and 
broke all records for transportation of mail from the important 
trade centers of South America to the United States, 

Being a member of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, I am vitally interested in air mail development, and 
I believe the House would be glad to hear a brief review of 
this flight and what it means, in my opinion, to our trade and 
commerce with Latin American countries. 

As a result of this flight business and commerce of the conti- 
nents are closer to each other than they have ever been before. 
Mail placed aboard a plane in Santiago, Chile, arrived in the 
United States eight and one-half days later. The mail cargo 
from Buenos Aires, the metropolis of South America, was de- 


livered at Miami seven and one-half days later, while mail 
dispatched from Rio de Janeiro arrived here in the astounding 
time of five days. 

A fleet of multi-motored flying boats and amphibian planes 
and speedy air mail express planes was employed on this history- 


making flight. The air voyage north to the United States via 
the east coast route of the New York, Rio & Buenos Aires Line 
started Tuesday, February 18 from Santiago, Chile. The initial 
hop was made through a 19,000-foot pass in the Andes Moun- 
tains to Buenos Aires where a giant 20-passenger flying boat 
roared off to Montevideo, Uruguay, and up the east coast to 
Brazil. Flying boats and amphibian planes were used up the 
entire east coast where stops were made at Santos, Rio de 
Janeiro, Bahia, Port Alegre and Para, Brazil, and Georgetown, 
British, Guiana. When San Juan, Porto Rico, was reached the 
mail was transferred into an air mail express plane which 
flew to Habana, Cuba, where the mail was again transferred 
into a 20-passenger flying boat and brought to Miami in record- 
breaking time. The operating or flying time between the larger 
cities of South America and the United States on this flight 
yas as follows: 
Santiago, Chile, te Miami 
Buenos Aires, Argentina... =- 614 days 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 5 days 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this American air line should be com- 
mended for this extraordinary achievement which I know is 
only the first of many milestones of achievement and progress 
from which the American people and American business will 
reap many benefits. This line has become firmly intrenched in 
South America and has established itself in those countries of 
South America where our European competition is keenest. 
Already this company has negotiated contracts with Argentina, 
Uruguay, Brazil, Chile, Venezuela, and Haiti for the carrying 
of mail by air to the United States. 

The House may be interested also in knowing that the man 
who is head of this American air line has done as much, if not 
more, than any other one man for American aviation. That 
man is the Hon. William P. MacCracken, jr., former Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. He left the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to become chairman of the board of the 
New York, Rio & Buenos Aires Line (Inc.), and the flight I 
have told about demonstrates the value of his leadership. I am 
confident we will hear more about his successful endeayors as 
time goes on. 
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At the present time the United States does not have an air 

mail service down the east coast of South America. Our routes 
now extend as far as Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, on the north 
tip of South America, and down the west coast to Santiago and 
across the Andes Mountains to Buenos Aires and Montevideo. 
To aid American business, which has millions of dollars invested 
in South America, we should put in an air mail route between 
-aramaribo and Buenos Aires on the east coast. It is in this 
territory that about 80 per cent of the trade in South America 
is concentrated. And it is here also that our European competi- 
tors for South American markets are conducting the greater 
part of their activity. Department of Commerce reports show 
that in this area, which is not now included in our foreign air 
mail system, is located 56 per cent of the population of South 
America; 65 per cent of the wealth; T2 per cent of the motor 
vehicles; 61 per cent of the railroad mileage and telephone 
facilities; 88 per cent of the mail volume; and 59 per cent of 
the foreign trade. 

With the completion of this record-breaking air-mail flight 
from South American over the east-coast route, I hope Congress 
and the Post Office Department will take steps as quickly as 
possible to install an air mail route to coyer this territory 
which, I believe, holds such rich trade-development possibilities. 
[Applause.] 

ORDER OF BUSINESS TO-MORROW 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I have the attention of the 
majority leader, to make an inquiry as to what will be done 
to-morrow, so that the Recorp may show and the Membership 
may know just what to expect. to-morrow? 

Mr. TILSON. There is but one bill remaining for considera- 
tion, presented by the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, the bill H. R. 9592. This will be the only bill taken 


up. 

Mr. GARNER. When you complete that bill you adjourn to- 
morrow? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. When that bill is completed we adjourn. 
SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 875. An act authorizing ©. N. Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. 
Miles, John Grandy, and Bruce Machen, their heirs, legal rep- 
resentatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Savanna, Ill. ; 

8.3197. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Mor- 
gan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., a corpora- 
tion, its suecessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the intracoastal canal; 

S. 3297. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River ap- 
proximately midway between the cities of Owensboro, Ky., and 
Rockport, Ind. ; and 

S. 3405. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at 
or near Decatur, Nebr. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, March 1, 1930, 


at 12 o'clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Saturday, March 1, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To reduce international double taxation (H. R. 10165). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

349. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
draft of a bill to provide better facilities for the enforcement of 
the customs and immigration laws; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

852. A letter from the president of Washington Railway & 
Electrice Co., transmitting balance sheet of the Washington Rail- 
way & Hlectric Co. as of December 31, 1929; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

851. A letter from the president of Washington Railway & 
Electric Co., transmitting balance sheet of the Washington Inter- 
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urban Railroad Co. as of December 31, 1929; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

352. A letter from the president of Potomac Electric Power 
Co., transmitting balance sheet of the Potomac Hlectrie Power 
Co. of December 31, 1929; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
10081. A bill to amend the act authorizing the attorney general 
of the State of California to bring suit in the Court of Claims 
on behalf of the Indians of California; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 796). Referred to the House Calendar. ; 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. R. 10171. A bill 
providing for the erection at Clinton, Sampson County, N. C., 
of a monument in commemoration of William Rufus King, 
former Vice President of the United States; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 797). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. H. R. 8299. A bill authorizing the establishment of a 
national hydraulic laboratory in the Bureau of Standards of 
the Department of Commerce and the construction of a building 
therefor; with amendment (Rept. No. 798). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
1420. A bill to authorize the Secretary of War to loan aero- 
nautical equipment and material for purposes of research and 
experimentation; without amendment (Rept. No. 799). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SWING: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R, 9442. A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
make engineering and economic investigations and studies of 
conditions in Palo Verde and Cibola Valleys and vicinity on the 
Colorado River, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept.oNo. 801). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 157, A 
resolution for the employment temporarily of an official re- 
porter of debates (Rept. No. 786). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 172. A resolution 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 10288, a bill to regu- 
late the transportation of persons im interstate and foreign 
commerce by motor carriers operating on the public highways; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 787). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. J. Res. 251. A joint 
resolution to promote peace and to equalize the burdens and to 
minimize the profits of war; without amendment (Rept. No. 
788). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 10310. 
A bill for the relief of Samuel Pelfrey; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 785). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs, 
48. A bill donating bronze trophy guns to the Cohoes Histori- 
cal Society, Cohoes, N. Y.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
789). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 4050. 
A bill donating trophy gun to F. D. Hubbel Relief Corps, No, 
103, of Hillsboro, Ill.; with amendment (Rept. No. 790). Ré- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. , 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6348, 
A bill donating trophy guns to Varina Davis Chapter, No. 1980, 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, Macclenny, Fla.; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 791). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9425. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of War to donate a bronze 
cannon to the city of Martins Ferry, Ohio; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 792). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 653. A 
bill for the relief of Frederick Samuel Gilbert; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 793). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 4660, 
A bill to authorize the President te appoint Capt. Charles H, 
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Harlow a commodore on the retired list; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 794). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims, H. R. 10317. A bill for 
the relief of Samuel S. Michaelson; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 795). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EVANS of California: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 6076. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
sell to Frank Miller, of Riverside, Calif., the bell formerly in 
use on the U. S. S. Sylph; without amendment (Rept. No. 800), 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 10368) to include certain 
lands in the counties of Lincoln, Nye, and White Pine, Nev., 
in the Nevada National Forest, Nev., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 10369) authorizing an 
appropriation of $85,000 for the construction of shore-protection 
works to protect the damage and waste of Government property 
at Fort Screvens, Ga., from erosions caused by tidal actions of 
the sea; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 10370) to authorize the acquisi- 
tion for military purposes of land in Virginia for use as an 
addition to-Langley Field; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 
10371) to authorize appropriations for Field Artillery instruc- 
tion activities; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 
10872) to authorize appropriations for instruction activities of 
the Infantry, Cavalry, and Coast Artillery ; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 10878) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act for the retire- 
ment of employees in the classified civil service, and for other 
purposes,’ approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment 
thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, as amended; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: A bill (H. R. 10374) to provide 
for the disposition of the pension money of deceased members 
of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 10375) to provide for 
the retirement of disabled nurses in the Navy; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GUYER: A bill (H. R. 10876) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Kansas City, Kans.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 10877) to amend section 
20, as amended, of the act of June 10, 1922, as amended, en- 
titled “An act to readjust the pay and allowances of the com- 
missioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service"; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10378) to authorize the erection of a 
further addition to Veterans’ Bureau hospital No. 105 at North 
Chicago, iL, and to authorize an appropriation therefor; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 10879) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid 
the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 10380) adjusting the 
salaries of the Naval Academy band; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 103881) 
to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 10382) for the 
relief of the State of Georgia for damage to and destruction 
of roads and bridges by flocds in 1929; to the Committee on 
Roads. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A resolution (H. Res. 173) that 
the House expresses its confidence in those who represent the 
United States at the conference in Europe on naval armaments; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 10383) for the relief of R. A. 
Hunsinger; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10384) granting a pension to Ella M. 
Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 10885) granting a pension to 
Maria Hurley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 10386) granting an increase 
of pension to Frances Roger; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EATON of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 10387) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Navy in his discretion to deliver to the 
custody of the city of Denver, Colo., the ship’s bill, plaque, war 
record, name plate, and silver service of the cruiser Denver that 
is now or may be in his custody; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 10388) granting a pension 
to Horace B. Hobbs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 10389) granting an increase 
of pension to Hattie E. Chappell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 10890) for the relief of 
T. Perry Higgins; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, GUYER: A bill (H. R. 10391) for the relief of Zora 
Pep Fast and Ernest Edward Beth; to the Committee on 
‘aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10892) granting an increase of pension to 
Pearle McMurtry ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10898) for the relief of Frank Conlin; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10394) for the relief of Joseph H. Carson; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10895) granting a_pension to Charles P. 
Williamson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10396) for the relief of Vernon K. Camp- 
bell; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10397) granting an increase of pension to 
Augusta Redfield Simpson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HESS: A bill (H. R. 10898) granting a pension to 
Emilie Kaiser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 10399) granting 
a pension to Maria E. Browne; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONAS of North Carolina; A bill (H. R. 10400) grant- 
ing a pension to Oma Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LAMBERTSON: A bill (H. R. 10401) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Anna E. Potter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LANHAM: A bill (H. R. 10402) for the relief of 
Harry W. Boyd; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10403) for the relief of John Du Bois; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 10404) granting a pension to 
Lucy E. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10405) grant- 
ing an inerease of pension to Peter G. Petersen; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 10406) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John W. Smith; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 10407) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma McComb; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (A. R. 10408) granting an increase 
of pension to Wiley N. Johnston; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10409) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Piatt; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10410) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy ©. Findley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 10411) granting a pension 
to Jane ©. Doran; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 10412) granting an increase 
of pension to Malinda Berry; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10413) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda J. Mossman ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R, 10414) granting an increase 
of pension to Blizabeth R. Walters; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, HTC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


5161. By Mr. ARENTZ: Memorial of certain citizens of 
Nevada urging passage of House bill 2562, providing for in- 
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creased rates of pension to the men who served during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

5162. Also, memorial of Darrell Dunkle Post of the American 
Legion, Reno, Nev., asking that everything possible be done 
toward the establishment of a hospital for World War veterans 
in Nevada; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

5163. By Mr. BAIRD: Petition of sundry citizens of Fostoria, 
Seneca County, Ohio, requesting action on House bill 2562, to 
increase the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

5164. Also, memorial of Jackson Grange, No. 2299, Hoytville, 
Ohio, urging the support of export debenture amendment to the 
tariff bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5165. Also petition of the Green Springs Community Insti- 
tute, Green Springs, Ohio, opposing any effort to repeal the 
eigtheenth amendment and favoring the rigid enforcement of all 
laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5166. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of certain citizens of 
Middlesex County, Mass., praying for the enactment of House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5167. By Mr. DUNBAR: Petition of Ernest J. Reniking and 
members of Nathaniel Isler Camp, No. 87, United Spanish War 
Veterans and citizens and voters of Jeffersonville, Clark 
County, Ind., urging enactment into law of House bill 2562 ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5168. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of Henry Neunaber 
and citizens of Westwood, Calif., urging more adequate relief 
for the veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

5169. By Mr. EVANS of California: Petition signed by 50 
women of the committee representing 600 members of the 
Women’s Relief Corps of Long Beach in support of an increase 
of pension for widows of Civil War veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

5170. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of oyer 1,500 veterans 
of the Civil War, Indian wars, Spanish War, and World War, 
members of the Central Branch, National Military Home at 
Dayton, Ohio, protesting against the passage of House bill 6141 
to permit Soldiers’ Home hospitals to be transferred to the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

5171. By Mr. FREEMAN: Petition of citizens of Noank, 
Conn., requesting speedy consideration and passage of House 
bill 2562 and Senate bill 476 providing increased rates of pen- 
sion to veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5172. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of 67 citizens of Ontario, 
Oreg., indorsing Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing 
for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5178. By Mr. GUYER: Petition of the Central Labor Union, 
Kansas City, Kans., urging favorable action on Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562 to increase the pensions of veterans of the 
war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and the Chinese 
boxer relief expedition; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5174. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Flint, Mich., 
urging favorable consideration of House bill 7884 exempting 
dogs from vivisection; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

5175. By Mr. KORELL: Petition of residents of Portland, 
Oreg., advocating the passage of House bill 8976; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5176. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of 38 residents of Wood 
Lake, Minn., urging passage of House bill 1410; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

5177. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of members of General 
Nelson A, Miles Camp, No. 12, favoring passage of the Manlove 
bill, H. R. 8976, for the relief of veterans of Indian wars, 
widows of veterans, and minor orphan children; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5178. Also, petition of citizens of Rimini and other cities of 
Montana, favoring increased rates of pension for veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, widows of veterans, and their orphans ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5179. By Mr. LEHLBACH: Petition of Franklin Camp, No. 
29, Newark, N. J., in support of House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5180. Also, petition of citizens of the tenth congressional dis- 
trict of New Jersey in support of House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

5181. By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of citizens of 
Alliance, Ohio, favoring increased pensions for Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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5182. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., favoring bill increasing pensions for Civil 
War veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

5188. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Morenci, Mich., 
favoring the passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

5184. By Mr. MILLIGAN: Petition of John G. Vantrump and 
other citizens of Elmira, Mo., urging enactment of additional 
legislation for veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

5185. By Mr. MERRITT: Petition of sundry citizens of Nor- 
walk, East Norwalk, South Norwalk, and Westport, in the State 
of Connecticut, favoring passage for legislation to increase the 
pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

5186. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Bridgeport, Fairfield, 
and Stratford, in the State of Connecticut, favoring passage of 
legislation to increase the pensions of Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5187. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of William 
Schwobel, president Local 251, National Federation of Post- 
Office Clerks, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the passage of the new 
Lehibach retirement bill; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

5188. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolution of the 
New York City Federation of Women’s Clubs (Inc.), urging 
the passage of Senate bill 1586 and House bill 10 to create a 
department of public education; to the Committee on Education. 

5189. Also, resolution of the directors of the New York State 
Farm Bureau Federation, representing more than 35,000 farm- 
ers of the State of New York, urging the passage of the Capper- 
Ketcham bill to provide increased Federal aid to States for 
the advancement of agricultural extension; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

5190. Also, petition of 63 citizens of the State of New York, 
indorsing legislation for increased pensions to veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5191. By Mr. O';CONNOR of Oklahoma: Resolution adopted 
by the board of commissioners of Sand Springs, Okla., for 
early enactment of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 in be- 
half of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5192. Also, resolution adopted by the Oklahoma Agricultural 
Cooperative Council, urging early action of Senate bill 3216 and 
House bill 8870; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

5193. Also, resolution adopted by Local Union No. 176 of the 
United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters 
of the United States and Canada, requesting Congress to enact 
an oil tariff; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5194. Also, resolution adopted by International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, Local Union No. 584, calling for enact- 
ment of oil tariff in Oklahoma; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5195. Also, resolution of Corporation Commission of Okla- 
homa, opposing the Couzens bill known as S, 6; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5196. Also, resolution adopted by Mid-Continent Royalty Own- 
ers’ Association, calling for oil tariff; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

5197. Also, telegram representing 25,000 ex-service men, favor- 
ing immediate action on oil tariff in Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

5198. By Mr. QUAYLE: Petition of the trustee of the New 
York Public Library, office of the secretary, New York City, 
with reference to section 305 of House bill 2667; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

5199. Also, petition of Castle Point Post, No. 1542, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Castle Point, N. Y., and Raymond E. Arm- 
strong, chairman publicity committee for the uncompensated 
disabled veterans of the World War, favoring the passage of 
the Rankin bill, H. R. 7825; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

5200. Also, petition of William Kurtz Post, No. 976, United 
States veterans’ hospital, Castle Point, N. Y., favoring the pas- 
sage of the Rankin bill; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

5201. Also, petition of the Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., favoring the passage of the Norbeck-Andresen bill, H. R. 
7994, for the protection of the American bald eagle; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

5202. Also, petition of E. Refensburg & Sons, New York City, 
and Masback Hardware Co., New York City, both favoring the 
passage of the Capper-Kelly bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
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5203. Also, petition of Joseph A. Kenny, New York City, favor- 
ing the passage of House bill 6983, to amend certain sections 
of the Federal farm loan act; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

5204. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of citizens of Schuyler 
County, Mo., asking for the passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5205. By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of John F. Bergmeyer, and 
84 others, Seventy-first Congress bills, S. 476 and H. R. 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

5206. By Mr. SNELL: Petition of New York State Farm 
Bureau Federation, urging Congress for the passage of the 
Capper-Ketcham bill now before Congress, which provides for 
increased Federal aid to States for the advancement of agri- 
culture extension; to the Conimittee on Agriculture. 

5207. By Mr. SWANSON: Petition of G. C. Bosen and 33 
others, urging the passage of House bill 2562 for the relief of 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

5208. By Mr. SWING: Petition of members of the men’s 
Bible class of the First Presbyterian Church of San Diego, 
Calif., protesting against the efforts to break down the eight- 
eenth amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5209. By Mr. WELCH of California: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of San Francisco, Calif., urging the early enactment of the 
Lehlbach retirement bill and House bill 9446; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

5210. By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: Petition of Patrick A. Con- 
nolly and several citizens of Brockton, Mass., urging the early 
passage of House bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5211. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
Dr. E. R. Cooper, of Troy, Gilmer County, W. Va., and the 
Kanawha Medical Association, of Charleston, W. Va., opposing 
favorable action on the legislation proposed in House bills 9053, 
9054; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5212. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Herminie Council, No. 196, 
Junior Order of United American Mechanics, Herminie, West- 
moreland County, Pa., advocating legislation to put Mexican 
inmmigration on a quota basis, to make The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner the official national anthem, and opposing the national- 
origins clause of the immigration law; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

§213. Also, petition of Rillton Grange, No. 1950, Rillton, West- 
mereland County, Pa., indorsing debenture plan and opposing 
tariff on lumber, shingles, and other building materials used in 
construction of farm buildings; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5214. By Mr. YON: Petition of M. M. Perriman, R. ©. San- 
ford, B. F. Smith, H. F. Cotten, J. M. Smith, and John G. 
McClaim, of Quincy, Gadsden County, Fla., urging the passage 
of House bill 2562 granting an increase of pension to Spanish- 
American War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
nrittee on Pensions. 


SENATE 
Satrurpay, March 1, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. GOFF obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to enable 
me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield for that purpose? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Copeland 
Ashurst Couzens 
Barkley Cutting 
Bingham Deneen 
Black Dill 
Fess 
Fletcher 


Harris McNar, 
Harrison 

Hatfield 

Hawes 


Hayden 


Johnson 
Jones 

Kean 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 


Brookhart 
Capper 
Caraway 


Connally 


Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
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Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 


Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho Waish, Mass. 

Smoot Thomas, Okla. Walsh, Mont. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce that my colleague the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocH] is unavoidably detained 
from the Senate. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Krye] is necessarily detained from the 
Senate by illness. I will let this announcement stand for the 
day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rozsrnson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Rezo], who are delegates from the United States to 
the Nayal Arms Conference meeting in London, England. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

ORDER FOR RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of its business to-day the Senate shall take 
a recess until 11 o’clock Monday morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

INVESTIGATION OF COTTONSEED INDUSTRY (S. DOC. NO. 91) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolutions 136 and 147 (Tist 
Cong., 1st sess.) a preliminary report regarding the commission's 
investigation of certain phases of the cottonseed industry, 
which, with the accompanying report, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 

PETITION AND MEMORIAL 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented a resolution adopted by the 
North Eastern Michigan Development Bureau, of Bay City, Mich., 
favoring the passage of the so-called Knutson bill, providing 
funds from the Federal Treasury for tree planting in the na- 
tional forests, etc., which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a resolution adopted by the Balti- 
more (Md.) Zionist District, protesting against any change in 
the existing calendar which would include a blank day or any 
other device by which the immemorially fixed periodicity of the 
Sabbath would be destroyed, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 564) for the relief of Josephine Laforge (Sage 
Woman) (Rept. No. 231); and 

A bill (H. R. 565) for the relief of Clarence Stevens (Rept. 
No. 232). 

Mr. BROOKHART, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon ; 

A bill (S. 363) for the relief of Charles W. Martin (Rept. 
No. 233); and 

A bill (S. 463) for the relief of the Gray Artesian Well Co. 
(Rept. No. 234). 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office 
nominations, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3777) granting an increase of pension to Ellah J. ©. 
Perry (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3778) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Tolbert (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

A bill (S. 3779) granting a pension to Mary E. Ewing (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3780) for the relief of Llewellyn B. Griffith; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


Robsion, Ky. 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 


The Chair 
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By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 3781) for the relief of Philip T. Post; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By Mr. FRAZIER (by request) : 

A bill (S. 3782) to permanently set aside certain public lands 
in Utah as an addition to the Western Nayajo Indian Reserva- 
tion; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3783) for the relief of the State of Georgia for dam- 
age fo and destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 1929; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 3784) for the relief of John Marks, alias John Bell; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 8785) granting a pension to Hannah Parthena Ram- 
sey (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL 

Mr. HAYDEN submitted an anrendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


On page 135, to strike out lines 23 and 24; and on page 136, to strike 
out lines 1 and 2, and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 

“ Par. 741. Dates, fresh or dried, with pits, 1 cent per pound; with 
pits removed, 2 cents per pound; any of the foregoing in packages weigh- 
ing with the immediate container not more than 10 pounds each, 7%4 
cents per pound; prepared or preserved, not specially provided for, 35 
per cent ad valorem.” 

THE FARM PROBLEM 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on February 20 there ap- 
peared in the Robertson County Times, Springfield, Tenn., an 
excellent article by Hon. Joel B. Fort on “ What's the Matter 
With the Farmer and What’s the Remedy?” It is an excellent 
contribution by a man who is a farmer himself, I commend it 


to a careful reading by Members of the Senate, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp as a part of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harrtevp in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
[From the Robertson County Times, Springfield, Tenn., February 20, 


1930] 


WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH THE FARMER, AND WHAT'S THR REMEDY?— 
Cry OF OVERPRODUCTION Is WEAPON OF BUYER USED WITH TELLING 
EFFECT 

By Hon. Joel B. Fort 

The farmer has been sick for many years. Many have been the 
doctors who have come to him with nostrums of varied kinds, and many 
who have diagnosed his case and sadly walked away. 

Doctor Hoover diagnosed his case as “pernicious economic angmia,” 
and the Congress gave him a Farm Board to administer the curative 
measures. When that Farm Board met, Doctor Hoover briefly addressed 
it and told the beard that its first duty was to limit productien of farm 
crops, that without this being done it were impossible to stabilize and 
control prices. 

It seems to me that he was entirely wrong in his first piece of advice. 


He knew that the industrials could limit production, but he will not“ 


find a way which will enable the farmer to do so. How can such a 
thing be done? Can the farmer do it? If so, how? Limit the acreage 
as he insists? Why, the acreage is not a test as to the amount which 
may be produced. It may be too wet or it may be too dry for a good 
crop. Not acreage alone, nor scientific cultivation alone, can be con- 
sidered to estimate the crop. Drought and flood, frost and heat, and 
many other conditions over which man has absolutely no control regu- 
lates the amount produced per acre. Then, too, the regularity and the 
properly adjusted labor question is ever present. Add to this that the 
soil is not as fresh and fertile as of old and innumerable diseases and 
insects keep the scientists always busy and the farmer at expense and 
labor to combat the same. The presence of all these enemies of the 
farm brings loss to the farmer, and he knows that there is no way at 
sowing time to know how bountiful the harvest will be at reaping time. 


COOPERATION WITH THE FARM BOARD 


The creation of the Farm Board and the appropriation of $500,000,- 
000 with which to aid cooperative organizations of the farmers can, 
and will be, In my opinion, of wonderful and lasting benefit to the 
farmer if he will get to work and organize. All of the cooperatives 
which the farmers have established in the past have had the disadvan- 
tage of having to fight the buyer and the nonmember, and had the 
onerous proposition of financing the organization. Under the Federal 
law he is relieved of this. The United States Government is behind 
this organization, will give prestige and standing in the marts of trade. 

THE CRY OF OVERPRODUCTION 

All my life the cry of overproduction has been the weapon of the 

buyer. He has used it with telling effect to beat down the price of the 
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farmer’s produce. Every year as the wheat, cotton, and tobacco comes 
on the market you will see the buyer or his agent shaking his head and 
erying aloud, “Overproduction.” All of my life I have wondered what 
became of this great surplus. None of it has been dumped in the ocean; 
none of it has failed to go into the used products of the world, and 
consequently we all know that it has been consumed. 

The rush of crops to a market which can not handle it is rninous to 
the producer and advantageous to the buyer. It has been bought by 
the speculator and held till the demand comes. The Farm Board was 
created to stabilize prices of farm products, and in order to do so it is 
given the money to buy, or advance to cooperatives money to hold the 
products until the manufacturer is in need of them. 

It was not created to limit production. It can not do that, It was 
created to stabilize prices. It was created to establish a price for farm 
products which will yield a fair profit to the farmer. 

Didn't the Government fix a fair return for the railroads, and do you 
hear the railroads complain, save to the Government? This being so, 
why can’t the Farm Board say that 20 cents is a fair price for cotton, 
$1.50 a fair price for wheat, and establish a fair average price for 
tobaéeo, and advance that price to the cooperative or buy it? That 
would set the price and the outsider and the man in the organization 
would get the same. It will not take long for this Farm Board to drop 
the cry of limitation of acreage, and know that they can stabilize the 
prices by taking into storage the crops at the rush season and hold 
until they are needed. 

gypt of old learned this and provided granaries to hold food against 
the shortage which came from the failure of the Nile to flood the valley. 

The sympathy which has been so generously given by every trade or 
profession for all this half century or more, and which has fooled the 
farmers for all these years, will work no longer. The cry of the South 
for equality with the industrials was earnest and long, but had no 
help but the sympathy from the industrial sections of the country. 
Then when the “sons of the wild jackasses from the West” came out 
and joined the South, then and not till then did the industrials, and the 
40,000 millionaires, come out and say to the 7,000,000 farmers, “ we 
will place you on a parity with the industrials.” 


WHAT HAS SYMPATHY DONE FOR THE FARMER? 


For more than a half century the Government of the United States, 
the several States, the counties, and the municipalities, have appro- 
priated money lavishly for the encouragement of farming. It was by 
all admitted to be the basic industry, and tears were shed (crocodile 
tears though they were) for the poor struggling farmer. Experts were 
employed to go into every nook and corner and teach the farmer to 
farm. Ah! The farmless farmer teaching the dirt farmer how to 
raise more crops, while along the streets of the county seat of every 
county walked the buyer for the trust baron, yelling at the top of his 
voice, “ Overproduction, overproduction.” What do you think of that? 
What became of the overproduction during all those years? Can't you 
see some of it scattered among the 40,000 millionaires? Who has 
earried the burden? Who has had no equality in the buying and 
selling during all the time that crop of millionaires were incubating? 
It was proclaimed aloud by the President in his last campaign, and 
is echoed in the law creating the Farm bJard. 

Well, not only has the farmer been taught how to farm, but he has 
had science and chemistry at work in his behalf. Insecticides, and 
treatment of animal disease, and aids too numerous to mention. 

It has been easy to have any and all kinds of appropriations to aid 
the farmer. In less than 10 years the appropriation for the farmer by 
the United States Government has increased from $30,000,000 (exclu- 
sive of appropriations for public roads) to $75,000,000. 

The State of Tennessee has increased its appropriations to $346,124.07 
in 1929 from less than half that amount in less than 10 years. The 
counties have appropriated large sums also, and from all of this ex- 
penditure of money, what is the condition of the farmer to-day? More 
than 75 per cent of the farms are under mortgage. The farm-loan 
department of the Federal Government has not been able to collect the 
interest, and Senator SMITH is moving to have the rate of interest 
lowered. To hear the farm advocates in the Senate discuss the matter 
one must know that in a few years the foreclosures by the insurance 
companies and other Jand-loan companies will become a menace. 


THE MECHANICAL MAN 


The introduction of improved machinery into the farm operation has 
reduced the amount of man and mule labor and has not yet so adjusted 
itself as to be as economical as it will be in the future. 

The farmer has not yet adjusted himself to the change. The mechani- 
cal man has increased in cost twofold and more. A self-binder is now 
more than twofold its former price. Every plowpoint, every bolt, and 
every part of this mechanical man has increased the cost of farming 
more than twofold. Why is this? 

Low wages on the farm has driven the boy from the farm. The cry 
of “back to the farm” is heard no more, Even the instructor in agri- 
eulture can not longer tell of profits on the farm. Doctor Dyer no 
longer sings of profits, but fells of what an Eden the farm is on which 
to raise a large family of children. What inducement is there for a boy 
to go to the farm when his dollar carned on the farm is only worth in 
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purchasing power 63 cents as against the street sweeper’s dollar, which 
lis worth a dollar in purchasing power? Don’t you think the story as 
given here is a harrowing tale of injustice? Why should the basic 
industry on which all life and comfort is dependent be so humiliated 
by poverty? Why should the farmer be so handicapped? 


WHO FIXES THE PRICE OF THE FARMER’S PRODUCTS? 


Does supply and demand set the price of the farmer's crops and of 
his livestock? Who says so? At 10 o'clock each day the price of live- 
stock is fixed in Chicago. Is there a farmer present with the five big 
packers? The packers fix the price and take the shipments, put the 
purchase in cold storage, and sell at will. When the farmer's stock is 
ready for market he is compelled to sell at the price on day of sale. 
What has he to do with the manipulation of the cotton or tobacco prices? 
Don't you think it is time the United States Government was giving 
a little aid to the farmer, to prevent the ruinous encroachment of the 
trust-protected buyer from further despoiling the basic industry of the 
country? We will await the action of the newly created Farm Board 
and hope that it will bring the long-promised relief. All the farmer 
asks is to be placed on an equal footing with the protected indgstrial 
institutions. 

It is true that the farmer pays no land tax to the Government, but 
what the protected trust does to him on what he buys or is forced to 
buy in a closed market is enough to destroy hope in every farmer in 
our land. Until a short time ago the farmer and the real-estate holder 
paid practically all the tax for the upkeep of State, county, and munici- 
pality. No one saw anything else to tax except real estate, until Gov- 
ernor Peay came and revolutionized the governmental affairs of Ten- 
nessee. It is admitted that farms are not paying; it is admitted that 
farm lands are heavily mortgaged, and the farmer in debt. Why, then, 
should he bear the burden of State and county taxation? We have a 
home-building society organized for a glorious purpose. Organized to 
increase and encourage every man to own his own home? Why, then, 
tax a home? Why levy a tax on an institution which is purifying the 
citizenship? Why tax a home when it is the sacred circle from which 
radiates love into the whole world? The real estate and farm land 
tax is archaic and ought to go. 

WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 


“If the farmers would stay at home and work as hard as the business 
men in the city do, and quit buying automobiles and radios, they would 
not have all this debt hanging over them,” said an old business man a 
few days ago. Some years ago Col. W. X. W. Pepper, of Springfield, an- 


swered an advertisement, “ How to get rich quick.” He sent the fee, 
and in a short time received the answer. In an envelope was a card 
across which in large letters was printed the following: “ Work like 
hell, and save all you make.” 

Is that the way the old business man feels? Is that the way the 
world feels toward the farmer? Will some one tell why a farmer’s 
labor should not receive as much or more reward than a street sweeper 
or a worker in an industrial plant? Does anyone want the man who 
does the work for the basic industry of our Government to be reduced 
to serfdom? Why should not the farmer own and operate his own 
automobile, when the workers in the shoe factories and all other in- 
dustrial plants ride to their work in an automobile? He needs a radio 
in his home away out on the hill more than does a city dweller. What 
has he done for this country that he should be given the butt end of life? 
How far do we get in the halls of the great of our country before we 
see the statue of a farmer's boy who went to the front and made his 
name in the annals of history? Go out among the men of affairs, and 
soon you hear the story of one who has made the world move on and 
up: “I was born down on the farm.” 

Away with your ery of overproduction! Away with the notion that 
you must have a “farmless” day now and then in order to prevent a 
surplus! Away with the idea of having an “ acreless” year now and 
then in order to fight the phantom of overproduction, which never comes 
except In aid of the trust buyer! We have been through all of those 
“ eatless ” days, those “ wheatless” days, and now we want action from 
the National Farm Board that will in a sane and businesslike way give 
the farmer relief, which he richly deserves, and place him on an equality 
with the industrial and the worker for the industrial plant, which lives 
on his product of the soil. Take from him the tax burden which rests 
on his poverty and place it on him who hath, Stay the hand of the 
tax gatherer from him who hath not and show him the way to the door 
of him who hath. 

Give him that equality which has so long been promised and justice 
will have been done. He has had enough of sympathy; he has had 
enough of hope, and well might the lines of the great philosopher poet 
be paraphrased to read: 

“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
The farmer always is, but never to be blest.” 


The farmer has been patient, he has been hopeful, he has accepted 
long-delayed promises, until patience ceases to become a virtue, and now 
if the Farm Board fails to do substantial work in the promise of 
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equality, we may again hear the braying of the “sons of the wild 
jackasses of the West," much to the discomfort of the father of the 
“farmless” day and the “ acreless” year. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there any further amendments 
relating to oil or oil products? Apparently not. The Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] has the floor. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I rise in defense of the American 
protective-tariff policy, which apparently has sunk so low in 
the United States Senate that there are few to do it honor. I 
feel that this apparent indifference toward a protective tariff is 
more the result of a lack of understanding of the suprenre im- 
portance of a protective tariff to the economic structure of this 
country than it is the result of malice. Some thousands of years 
ago there was a great famine in Egypt, and the food administra- 
tor of the day was a young Jew, famous in history as the in- 
terpreter of the dreams of Pharaoh, which had foretold the 
famine. This young Jew, it will be remembered, was an outcast 
from his family as a result of envy, jealousy, and hatred on the 
part of his brothers. It will be remembered that his brothers, 
10 of them, were sent by their father, Jacob, to buy corn from 
their brother Joseph, the food adnmrinistrater of Egypt. 


And Joseph knew his brethren, but they knew not him. 


On the subject of the tariff, Mr. President, we are a genera- 
tion of “ know-not Josephs.” Thirty-six years ago this month— 
March—the last effective low tariff bill was reported to this 
body, and on August 28, 1894, the ill-timed and ill-fated Wilson- 
Gorman Act went into operation. It lasted only three years, but 
those three years are three of the darkest years in our economic 
history. Scores of our railroads went into receivership, thou- 
sands of our industries failed, and out of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of idle workers in the United States, Coxey recruited an 
army which marched on Washington demanding that some- 
thing be done to relieve the distress. That was thirty-odd years 
ago, and I recite here these principal features of those times 
in order to remind my colleagues and all of those within the 
sound of my voice what happened in this country the last time 
we compromised with the policy of protection. We learned that 
lesson, and apparently learned it well, for it was almost 20 
years before we harkened again to the teachings of the free 
trader and the tariff-for-reyenue-only theorists; but this we did 
again in 1913, when we passed the Underwood-Simmons law, 
which has to its distinction, among other things, the placing of 
40 of the principal agricultural crops of the country on the free 
list, and the drastic reduction in the tariff on scores of other 
products of the farm. But the greatest catastrophe of all times 
saved us from our folly, for nine months after we passed the 
Underwood-Simmons law the Great War broke out in Europe, 
and for the next five years, we had, in effect, not only a prohibi- 
tive tariff but actually an embargo on competitive imports into 
the United States. 

Thus it happened that in 1913, we were saved a repetition of 
the disastrous consequences which followed certain and swift 
upon our last previous compromise with protection 36 years ago. 

Now, Mr. President, 36 years is a long time in the memory of 
man. A man 50 years old to-day was a school boy of 14 when 
the Wilson-Gorman law was passed. And there is at least one 
Member of this body who had not yet seen the light of day in 
1894. So it happens, Mr. President, that on the tariff we are a 
generation of “ know-not Josephs,” but why should we be? The 
lessons of 1894 are in our history books for those who will but 
read them, and so, too, are the records which tell what hap- 
pened every time in the last 100 years of our history when we 
have abandoned the policy of adequate protection for our indus- 
tries and our labor. In 1833 we passed the so-called compromise 
tariff act, and during the 10 years which followed, the business 
annals of this country record three panics, with depression the 
chronic state of business activity. In 1857 we did it again, and 
within six months of the passage of the tariff law of March 3, 
1857, we had one of the most ruinous panics in our history. 
Then came the tariff act of 1894, to which, Mr. President, I shall 
make only one further reference. I would quote here the 
prophecy and the hope of a distinguished Democratic Member 
of the lower House who apparently regarded the Wilson law 
as at least the equal of one of nature’s own dicta. Here is his 
expression of the hope and the promise which were to follow the 
passage of that tariff law; 
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The passage of the bill will mark the dawn of a brighter day, with 
more of sunshine, more of the songs of birds, more of that sweetest music, 
the laughter of children well fed, well clothed, well housed. Can we 
doubt that in the brighter, happier days to come good, even-handed, 
wholesome Democracy shall be triumphant? God hasten the era of 
equality in taxation and in opportunity! And God prosper the Wilson 
bill, * Ea 


What a prophecy that was, Mr. President! And what a 
travesty in the light of the dismal failure of the Wilson-Gorman 
law ! 

Mr, President, I make no apology for going back 36 years in 
our history to remind my colleagues of the consequences which 
followed our last effective compromise with the protective-tariff 
principle. It is fortunate, indeed, for the country that I must 
needs go back 36 years for this last great object lesson, for it 
means that during these 36 years our economic development 
has been permitted to continue without the stifling, the wither- 
ing, the deadly hampering and hindrance of an inadequate pro- 
tective tariff. 

I come now to the situation at the end of the Great War. 
The Underwood-Simmons law was still in force, but largely in- 
effective because of the demoralized condition of foreign indus- 
tries. That such demoralization, however, would not long con- 
tinue was appreciated by every thinking man and woman at that 
time, and whoever doubted it needed only to look at the in- 
crease in our imports between 1918 and 1920, when, in two years, 
they rose from $3,000,000,000 to over $5,250,000,000. In recogni- 
tion of all this, Congress in 1920 passed emergency tariff legis- 
lation to help stem the rising tide of imports, particularly of 
agricultural imports, and in the closing days, almost the closing 
hours, of his administration, Woodrow Wilson vetoed that bill. 
The Republican Congress which assembled after the 4th of 
March, 1921, immediately reenacted this legislation, and in 
May, 1921, the emergency tariff act became law. That this law 
filled at least partially the crying need for an increased tariff 
on the products of the farm, I believe no one will now dispute. 
There is an abundance of evidence now available to support 
the statement that the Republican emergency tariff act of 1921 
was the first definite move made to help relieve the agriculiural 
distress of 10 years ago. 

Seventeen months after the emergency law was passed the 
. Fordney-McCumber Act went into operation. Probably no Amer- 


ican tariff law in our history has more completely confounded 


its critics than has the act of 1922. It was denounced by the 
opposition and its critics as one of the worst, if not the worst, 
tariff law in our history. It was said that it would bring ruin 
to our industries, unemployment to our workers, and, I believe, 
it was suggested that it would probably be the cause of the 
wrecking of the Republican Party. All of these things, I seem 
to recall, were to happen because the act of 1922 would be 
like a Chinese trade wall around our country, shutting out all 
imports and thereby destroying our foreign trade. I need not 
enlarge upon the absurdity of these predictions, Mr. President; 
the record of the last seven years gives them the lie more 
effectively than I could hope to do. On only one of these pessi- 
mistie predictions would I say anything further. Whereas for 
the year 1922 our imports amounted to $3,113,000,000, for the 
year 1929 our imports reached the enormous total of $4,400,000,- 
000. And this, be it remembered, Mr. President, has all hap- 
pened under the operation of the law which it was supposed 
would prohibit imports into this country. 

In the main, then, the tariff law of 1922 has worked well, 
considering the circumstances surrounding its passage, but as 
time went on, beginning with 1924 and 1925, it became increas- 
ingly apparent that there were certain inadequacies in the act 
of 1922 in the light of the restoration of the economic condi- 
tions in the rest of the world. It will be recalled by those who 
followed the making of the tariff act of 1922, that time after 
time in the public hearings held by the committees of Congress, 
the representatives of American industries frankly admitted 
that they did not know what rates were necessary in order 
approximately to equal the differences between foreign and 
American costs. The Great War had so completely upset the 
old pre-war standards of difference that no one could tell what 
these differences were going to be as soon as the industries of 
Europe began to come back, The situation was further com- 
plicated by the debased currencies in most of the principal 
countries of Europe, from which our most ruinous competition 
has always come. Thus, there were no truthworthy standards 
to go by in 1921 and 1922, and we endeavored to meet the 
difficulty by going back in a great many instances to the old 
Payne-Aldrich rates of 1909. This, it developed, was a mistake; 
these rates in the act of 1909 were inadequate standards, and 
as I mentioned above, beginning in 1924, numerous rates in 
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both the agricultural and industrial schedules of the act of 
1922 began to be inadequate. Furthermore, the interpretation 
by the Treasury Department and the customs courts of various 
provisions in the Fordney-McCumber law resulted in a con- 
siderable weakening of the legislative intent to pass a measure 
which would protect American producers and safeguard their 
home market. 

To meet these conditions, the Republican platform in 1928 
pledged the party to a revision of the tariff; and within a 
month after the elections of a year ago tariff revision was 
announced, But before considering in some detail this revision 
now going on, I desire to refer to certain other facts which are 
a part of the record of the last political campaign, 

First, I would call attention to certain parts of the tariff 
pledge in the Republican platform for 1928. This pledge, after 
“ reaffirming our belief in the protective tariff as a fundamental 
and essential principle of the economic life of this Nation,” 
goes on to say: 


However, we realize that there are certain industries which can not 
now successfully compete with foreign producers because of lower 
foreign wages and a lower cost of living abroad, and we pledge the 
next Republican Congress to an examination and, where necessary, a 
revision of these schedules to the end that American labor in these 
industries may again command the home market, may maintain its 
standard of living, and may count upon steady employment in its 
accustomed field. 

Adherence to that policy is essential for the continued prosperity of 
the country. Under it, the standard of living of the American people 
has been raised to the highest levels ever known, Its example has 
been eagerly followed by the rest of the world, whose experts have 
repeatedly reported with approval the relationship of this policy to our 
prosperity, with the resultant emulation of that example by other 
nations. 

A protective tariff is as vital to American agriculture as it is to 
American manufacturing. The Republican Party believes that the 
home market, built up under the protective policy, belongs to the 
American farmers, and it pledges its support of legislation which will 
give this market to him to the full extent of his ability to supply it. 
Agriculture derives large benefits, not only directly from the protec- 
tive duties levied on competitive farm products of foreign origin, but 
also indirectly from the increase in the purchasing power of American 
workmen employed in industries similarly protected. These benefits 
extend to persons engaged in trade, also transportation, and other 
activities. 


Two weeks after the Republican Party adopted the platform 
containing this tariff pledge, the Democratic Party, at its còn- 
vention in Houston, Tex., adopted a tariff plank pledging itself 
first and foremost to— 


the maintenance of legitimate business and a high standard of wages 
for American labor. 


More and more as the campaign which followed these conven- 
tions progressed the tariff became a dominant issue. The prin- 
cipal speeches of both presidential candidates emphasized its 
importance; and in this emphasis, Mr. President, it almost 
seemed as though the Democratic Party had abandoned its tra- 
ditional low-tariff position and was standing for a tariff which 
would, in its candidate’s own words— 


to the very limit protect legitimate business enterprises as well as 
American labor from ruinous competition of foreign-made goods pro- 
duced under conditions far below the American standard. 


The two principal tariff speeches made by President Hoover 
during the campaign were made at Newark, N. J., and at Boston, 
Mass, In his Newark speech the President gave first place to 
the protective tariff among those policies which make for security 
and continuous employment for the American worker. On this 
I quote from the President’s Newark speech : 


The first of our policies which have given security and expansion 
of employment has been the enactment of the protective tariff. The 
protective tariff has been a fundamental policy of the Republican 
Party ever since the party was founded. Against it the Democratic 
Party has battled for these same 70 years, Two months ago their 
platform hinted that they thought we might be right. However, they 
declared for a tariff that would maintain effective competition. That 
must mean a tariff which will maintain effective competition of foreign 
against American goods. That is not protection. That this is the 
meaning is borne out by references to the Underwood tariff of the last 
Democratic administration as the ideal. The reennctment of that 
tariff would let in a flood of foreign goods, destroy employment and 
lower wages, and demoralize our farmers all over the United States. 
I would suggest that the employees of industries in New Jersey and 
the country should directly investigate as to what would happen to 
their employment with lowered tariffs, 
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Again in Boston the President declared: 


One of the most important economic issues of this campaign is the 
protective tariff. The Republican Party has for 70 years supported a 
tariff designed to give adequate protection to American labor, Ameri- 
ean industry, and the American farm against foreign competition. 


And I think, too, the conclusion of the President’s Boston 
speech is worthy of reference here: 


Now, let me sum up the thought I should like to leave with you. 
I have talked to you about the tariff, about international trade, the 
merchant marine, and other economic forces which may, at first glance, 
seem far removed from our daily lives. I have tried to make the point 
that these subjects are no longer remote from any one of you. 

The time may have been, as some one once said, when the tariff 
was à local issue of foreign trade, and shipping concerned only the 
local seaports. It is so no longer. Touch the tariff on textiles and 
North Carolina feels the blighting influence as quickly as Massachusetts. 
Nor does it stop there. The farmer finds a diminished market in the 
lessened demand caused by lower wages. 


Meanwhile Governor Smith, the Democratic nominee, was 
promising the people that if successful the Democratic Party 
would sponsor no tariff legislation that would “take a 5-cent 
piece out of the pay envelope” of any workingman; and in 
that I quote the exact language of the Democratic candidate for 
the presidency. 

Feeling, perhaps, that such a new-found and far-fetched as- 
sertion on the part of a Democratic nominee for the Presidency 
might be in need of considerable support and proof, the chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee sent a telegram to 
Democratie Senators and Representatives and Democratic can- 
didates for office requesting their indorsement of Democracy’s 
new-found protective program as outlined by Governor Sntith, 
Commenting on this phase of the 1928 campaign, the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr, RANspELL] on this floor on November 1, 
1929, said: 

To this telegram 24 Democratic Senators and 115 Representatives 
now holding office in the upper and lower Halls of Congress replied 
favorably, granting the permission requested. The Senators sitting 
on this side of the Chamber who wired unqualified approval of the 
principles outlined in that message are: 

Henry F. ASHURST, Arizona; ALBEN W. BARKLEY, Kentucky; EDWIN 
B. BROUSSARD, Louisiana; T. H, Caraway, Arkansas; ROYAL 8. COPE- 
LAND, New York; C, C. DuL, Washington; Duncan U. FLETCHÈR, 
Florida; WALTER F. Grorcr, Georgia; Cant HAYDEN, Arizona; PaT 
HARRISON, Mississippi; Harry B. Hawes, Missouri; WILLIAM J. HARRIS, 
Georgia; WiLLIAM H, Kinc, Utah; Les 8, OVERMAN, North Carolina; 
Key PITTMAN, Nevada; Josern E. RANSDELL, Louisiana; Joserm T. 
Rosinson, Arkansas; H. D. STEPHENS, Mississippi; MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
Texas; MrLLAaRp ©. Trpincs, Maryland; T. J. WaAtsH, Montana; 
Burton K., WHEELER, Montana; Davip I. WALSH, Massachusetts; 
ROBERT F, WAGNER, New York. 


Apparently, Mr. President, there was at least one “doubting 
Thomas” among us to whom these Democratic tariff promises 
failed to carry conviction. It will be recalled that the senior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. BorAn]—I am sorry he is not in the 
Chamber—took what I think might be called an active part in 
the campaign of 1928; and I believe it is no exaggeration to 
say that of all of us he probably gave most time and thought 
to an analysis of the Democratic campaign promises. Four 
day before the election, Mr. President, and after he had un- 
doubtedly given much serious thought to the Democratic cam- 
paign promises, the Senator from Idaho made a speech in 
Boston in which he said, in part: 


Now, my friends, there is nothing more vital in the closing hours 
of this campaign than the preservation of the policy upon which the 
industries of this country have been built up and the standard of 
wages has been built up. Let us keep it in the hands of those who 
have believed in it from the beginning. Let us intrust it to those who 
are not in danger of having any lapse of mind after the election. What 
we want, my friends, in the next four years is a policy which will 
undoubtedly and effectively protect American labor and American 
industries against the inroads which may come from Europe both in 
manufactured goods and in labor. 


Here in summary are what are to me certain outstanding 
tariff occurrences in the campaign of 1928, which resulted in 


what history will record as a Republican victory, Now, I 
submit, Mr. President, that on the basis of these tariff inci- 
dents in the 1928 campaign a fair-minded man would have been 
led to conclude, first, that we were going to have a tariff revi- 
sion, and second, that such revision would be a_ protective 
revision, I see no other possible interpretation from the cam- 
paign promises of both parties but particularly from the prom- 
ises of the Republican Party, and I challenge anyone to dispute 
this viewpoint, 
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Now, let us see what has happened since January a year ago. 

Early in December, 1928, the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives sent out a notice of tariff hear- 
ings to begin on January 6, 1929, and the opening words of 
this notice said that these hearings were “ preliminary to gen- 
eral tariff revision.” In answer to the call of the Ways and 
Means Committee an army of witnesses came to Washington 
and testified at the tariff hearings which that committee held 
during January and February a year ago. On May 7, 1929, the 
proposed new tariff law was introduced in the House; out of 
about 2,700 rates in the present law, the Hawley bill increased 
about 900—of which almost half related to agriculture—and 
decreased about 60 rates, leaving some 1,700 unchanged. Now, 
Mr. President, it was while the Ways and Means Committee 
was in executive session that the Congress met in special ses- 
sion in answer to the President’s call. And it was on April 15 
when I heard the President’s message read to the special ses- 
sion that I first heard the term “limited revision.” Let us 
refer, Mr. President, to those portions of the President’s mes- 
sage which are pertinent in this connection: 


An effective tariff upon agricultural products that will compensate tho 
farmer's high costs and higher standards of living has a dual purpose. 
Such a tarif not only protects the farmer in our domestic market, but 
it also stimulates him to diversify his crops and to grow products that 
he could not otherwise produce, and thus lessens his dependence upon 
exports to foreign markets. The great expansion of production abroad 
under the conditions I have mentioned renders foreign competition in 
our export markets Increasingly serious. 

In considering the tariff for other industries than agriculture we 
find that there have been economic shifts, necessitating a readjustment 
of some of the tariff schedules. Seven years of experience under the 
tariff bill enacted in 1922 have demonstrated the wisdom of Congress 
in the enactment of that measure. On the whole, it has worked well, 
In the main our wages have been maintained at high levels; our exports 
and imports have steadily increased; with some exceptions, our manu- 
facturing industries have been prosperous. 

Nevertheless, economic changes have taken place during that time 
which have placed certain domestic products at a disadvantage and 
new industries have come into being, all of which creates the necessity 
for some limited changes in the schedules and in the administrative 
clauses of the laws as written in 1922. 

It would seem to me that the test of necessity for revision is, in the 
main, whether there has been a substantial slackening of activity in an 
industry during the past few years and a consequent decrease of employ- 
ment due to insurmountable competition in the products of that industry. 
It is not as if we were setting up a new basis of protective duties. 
We did that seven years ago. What we need to remedy now is whatever 
substantial loss of employment may have resulted from shifts since that 
time. 


Thus it happens, Mr. President, that the limited-reyision 
notion which has been so widely advertised did not make its 
appearance in the thought of Congress until after the House 
hearings “ preliminary to general tariff revision ” were long since 
over; not until after the Ways and Means Committee had com- 
pleted six weeks of work on the proposed new law, and not 
until three weeks before the proposed new law was made public 
in printed form. 

I recite the circumstances which antedated the appearance of 
the proposition of limited revision primarily for the benefit of 
those who seek to read into the term “limited” the proposition 
that all changes to be made in the present revision shall be 
confined to one particular schedule, 

It is a curious fact that the advocates of this proposition 
apparently belieye they have their strongest supporting argu- 
ment in those very sections of the President’s message which I 
have quoted aboye. I recall having heard it said on the floor of 
this Chamber by certain of the distinguished Members included 
in the so-called coalition that we were exceeding our authority in 
going over the whole tariff bill, when by the President’s mes- 
sage we were called together in special session for the express 
purpose of undertaking a “ limited” revision of the tariff. Par- 
enthetically, I am sure the President will find great consolation 
in the stamp of approval placed on his “ limited-revision” sug- 
gestion by various members of the coalition, Here, indeed, must 
be a bright spot to him in the record of the past year. However 
sorely he may have been tried by the ruthless opposition and 
the furious antagonism which has greeted most of his sugges- 
tions, here, indeed, is an oasis in which his mind can find 
refreshment in its contemplation of his first year’s relations with 
the Senate of the United States. Here is a single suggestion 
for which he may justly claim authorship which met with the 
approval of the Senate coalition. Here is a presidential pro- 
posal which has actually been held up by various members of 
the coalition as the standard by which our actions should be 
governed and controlled. But, Mr. President, perhaps we go too 
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fast and too far. The President's message says with regard to 
the industrial schedules of the tariff: 


Nevertheless, economic changes have taken place during that time 
which have placed certain domestic products at a disadvantage, and new 
industries haye come into being which creates the necessity for some 
limited changes in the schedules and in the administrative clauses of 
the laws as written in 1922. 


The President, in other words, suggests that the industrial 
schedules need an examination and, wherever necessary, a cor- 
This is concretely sound and constructively true in 
He goes further. 


rection. 
any economic aspect. 
the special message: 

It would seem to me that the test of necessity for revisions is, in 
the main, whether there has been a substantial slackening of activity 
in an industry during the past few years, and a consequent decrease 
of employment due to insurmountable competition in the products of 
that industry. 


I indorse all that President Hoover here says, and I am in 
hearty accord with all that he expressly and impliedly suggests. 

That was in April; and let us turn now to a development of 
almost exactly two months later, always keeping in mind, if you 
please, sir, the approbation which the Senate coalition has ac- 
corded the President’s limited-reyision suggestion. On the morn- 
ing of June 13, at a public hearing before the Senate Finance 
Committee on the revision of the tariff, the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine] offered a resolution proposing that the com- 
mittee confine its attention to the tariff on agricultural prod- 
ucts. This was defeated by a vote of 11 to 7, and I notice from 
the records that the junior Senator from Massachusetts was 
absent. Then what happened? Why, the senior Senator from 
Idaho offered practically the same resolution from the floor of 
the Senate that same afternoon. Here it is, the now famous 
Borah resolution, sponsored by our distinguished colleague who, 
four days before the elections of 1928, pleaded with the voters 
in the great industrial State of Massachusetts to make sure 
they kept their tariff in safe hands for the next four years. 
I quote the resolution : 


Whereas it is the sense of the Senate that any amendment to the 
existing tariff law should be confined to agriculture and directly re- 
lated products: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance is hereby instructed to 
limit its hearings, deliberations, recommendations, and report upon 
H. R. 2667—the tariff bill—to the agricultural and directly related 
schedules. 


Apparently the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
thought he saw in this a violation of the purpose for which the 
Congress was convened in special session by the President, and 
so he moved to amend the Borah resolution by adding to it the 
following language taken almost verbatim from the President’s 
message: 

And any other line of industry in which there is and has been during 
the past few years a substantial slackening of activity, with a conse- 
quent decrease of employment, due to insurmountable competition from 
imports of the products of such industry, 


But by this addition on the part of the Senator from Wash- 
ington the whole effect and purpose of the Borah resolution was 
immediately destroyed. The amendment as modified by the 
Senator from Washington would have meant a study on the 
Finance Committee’s part of the various industrial schedules in 
the tariff law in order to determine what readjustments in the 
industrial rates were necessary—necessary, Mr. President, by 
the 1928 tariff pledge of the Republican Party, and necessary, 
too, Mr. President, under the terms of President Hoover's mes- 
sage calling the special session together. But who cares about 
a campaign pledge after the elections are over? Who cares 
about a message from the President unless it suits his purpose? 
I will answer, Mr. President, and I will answer by the single 
statement that the coalition defeated the Borah resolution with 
the Jones amendment, and they defeated it, Mr. President, be- 
cause it was contrary to their purpose. 

Then, Mr. President, we took a vote on the original Borah 
resolution, and, marvel of the year 1929, the Borah resolution 
was defeated by one vote. But this defeat in no way can destroy 
or minimize the fact that 38 Members of this Senate voted to 
disregard the tariff needs of industry, that 88 United States 
Senators voted for a resolution which has all the earmarks and 
all the characteristics of class legislation—of legislation for 
one economic group in this country. 

The record also shows, Mr. President, that 6 other Members 
of this Chamber were paired in favor of the resolution, so that 
44 Members of this body would have made the proposed new 
tariff law an instrument of class legislation. 


He says—1l quote from 
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It is too bad to have to record all this here, Mr. President. I 
regret it particularly for the sake of President Hoover, who 
will find no balm in Gilead in the real attitude of the coalition 
toward the one suggestion he has made to which they have paid 
lip service only, and to which they have from time to time 
given the stamp of their approval—the approval of hypocrites, 
the approval of a Brutus, plotting all the while to tear down 
and destroy. What fools we were in June, 1929, not to see the 
handwriting upon the wall. What fools we were not to have 
seen it in January, 1928, when the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McMAstrr] introduced a resolution calling for an imme- 
diate reduction in the industrial rates of the present tariff law. 
Fifty-four Senators voted for that resolution two years ago, ag 
against 34 voting in opposition to a plan which would inevitably 
have meant a serious blow to American industry. 

To me, Mr. President, the debate und the discussion on that reso- 
lution as reported in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp are shameful. 
Sectionalism was the dominant note. Not in recent years, in 
my opinion, has the “bloody shirt” been hoisted higher or 
waved more vigorously. The whole discussion on the part of the 
proponents of the McMaster resolution was an attempt to array 
the so-called agricultural West against the industrial East, and 
as such, Mr. President, I denounce it with every ounce of 
Strength I possess. I stand here as great a friend of the Ameri- 
can farmer as any Member of the Senate, and I deny that the 
interests of the farmer can be improved by the destruction or 
dislocation of industry. In fact, Mr. President, I make so bold, 
in the light of the actions of this body during the last several 
months, as to say that the interests of industry, of labor, and 
of agriculture are so interlocked and bound up together that 
any injury to industry will indirectly, but none the less surely, 
be a calamity for the American farmer. And I believe that the 
American farmer knows that almost self-evident truth; in fact, 
the recent appeals to this body which have come from the 
farmers and their spokesmen are all the evidence I feel it neces- 
sary to produce to substantiate my claim that any action by 
this body which throws men out of work in our iron, steel, and 
glass industries means a decreased market and consequent 
lower prices for the American farmers. 

Certainly it ought not be necessary for such an elementary 
discussion in this body, but I submit, Mr. President, that on 
December 10 it apparently was necessary for a considerable 
group of newspaper editors in the States of Minnesota, Iowa, 
North and South Dakota to address an open communication to 
the Senate of the United States emphasizing these self-evident 
economic truths. It is my honest conviction, Mr, President, that 
these newspaper representatives actually reflected publie opin- 
ion in their communities, and I would digress here long enough 
to read into the Recorp for the benefit of my colleagues certain 
highly significant paragraphs taken from the Statement to Con- 
gress by Editors of Rural Newspapers in Minnesota. Here they 
are: 

We do not believe the tariff bill should now be held up indefinitely to 
slash the industrial rates of the 1922 law, as it will be delayed if there 
is an attempt to make indiscriminate changes. There would be delays not 
only in the Senate, but in the House, and especially in the conference 
committee. 

7 > a + * ” * 

Aside from these considerations, however, we want industrial labor 
to be prosperous. The workers of the industrial centers are our best 
customers. We want them to be employed, busy, and able to buy. Any 
considerable unemployment would affect us almost as quickly as it would 
affect them. 

We know that the business structure of the country is based largely 
on tariff protection; that the structure has been in process of building 
for many years, and that business is adjusted to it. 

We have noted how industrial tariff lashing in times past has in- 
variably brought depression and unemployment. We do not want that 
condition to recur, because many of our products are already dangerously 
near saturation point as regards consumption. 

We must increase the market demand for our products, and there is 
no better or more certain way to increase that demand than to safeguard 
the prosperity of the country, especially those parts of the country where. 
demand is normally the greatest. 

In short, we are better off with good customers paying us higher 
prices for the products we sell every day and every week, even if we 
must forego slight reductions in the prices of what we much less often 
buy from them. 


This communication to the Congress was followed within a 
week by two other public communications. The one was a full- 
page newspaper advertisement “ sponsored by 76 farm organiza- 
tions” and called “An Open Letter to American Industry from 
2,000,000 Farmers.” The other was a similar newspaper adver- 
tisement paid for by the Minneapolis Tribune, of Minneapolis, 
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Minn. The keynote of the first was, “Parity for agriculture 
means billions fer industry,” and the dominant note in the sec- 
ond was, “ Industrial prosperity depends upon agriculture.” To 
these propositions I subscribe wholeheartedly and without a 
single reservation. I favor economic equality for the farmer, 
for I know that a prosperous agriculture is as necessary for 
industry as is a prosperous industry necessary for American 
agriculture, and I challenge anyone to show from the record 
that I have not done everything in my power to further this 
great purpose. 

Now, both of these appeals to the Congress hinted at delay— 
delay in the passage of this tariff bill, on which the Congress 
has been engaged since January, a year ago. And, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there has been delay, shameful, wasteful, and unnecessary 
delay, and at whose doorstep rests the fault that after 14 
months of almost continuous and uninterrupted activity the 
passage of this proposed new tariff act, even such as it is, is not 
yet in immediate sight? I propose in my own time to answer 
that question, and I shall answer it with words out of the mouth 
of the coalition’s greatest orator. 

I left off with my chronological development of what has been 
going on here with the defeat of the Borah resolution last 
June, What happened next? The Finance Committee conducted 
its hearings in the usual manner, and in the light of the infor- 
mation secured at these hearings reported its revision of the 
House bill to this body on September 4, 1929. And what did 
we do? Thanks to a flank movement by the coalition, we threw 
orderly procedure and precedent out of the window, we side- 
tracked consideration of the industrial schedules, which come 
first in the bill, and we took up the administrative provisions, 
which come last. I know now why that was done, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I thought I knew something about it at the time. 

The announcement early in September that the powers that 
be in the Senate had agreed to a plan under which the admin- 
istrative sections of the tariff bill would be taken up first caused 
searcely any comment and aroused no particular interest. Only 
the wise men saw its significance, and only they saw the disas- 
trous consequences which would surely result from such a move. 

And why? Consider the situation which led up to the agree- 
ment to reverse the usual order of taking up first that which 
comes first, Confusion and disagreement prevailed in the Demo- 
cratic camp. They were getting nowhere on a plan of attack 
With the reconvening of the 


against the proposed new law. 
Senate, following its summer recess, the press reports indicated 
that a whole series of conferences by Democratic chieftains 


broke up in indecision. This was also reflected in the tariff 
debate, which began with an utter lack of any well-designed 
campaign of opposition. This failure to agree was strikingly 
reflected in many of the opening addresses made by the Demo- 
eratic opposition. 

And why? First, there is the clash of principles between the 
viewpoints of the old-time Democratic free traders and those 
less venerable sons of Democracy with a tendency to stray from 
the faith so often disastrous to their party’s prospects. Then, 
second, there is scarcely a Democratic Representative or Sena- 
tor in Washington whose home district does not have an Ameri- 
can industry employing American labor that looks to him to 
prevent its ruin from unfair foreign competition. Hence too 
vigorous an opposition to the protective policy by these states- 
men may carry with it the untimely end of their political 
careers; and so there was no enthusiasm on their part to damn 
the new tariff bill and to throw themselves whole-heartedly into 
a fight to defeat it. 

The result was confusion, backing and filling and stalling for 
time; and then came the agreement to take up the administra- 
tive features first. That settled the confusion, uncertainty, and 
indecision. Here was a code of working rules vital to the suc- 
cessful operation of the law which, unfortunately, are so com- 
plicated in many instances that the layman yoter back home 
can not understand them. Here were fundamental principles 
and policies of successful tariff administration which, by skillful 
maneuyering, could be divorced from the theory of protection. 
And last, but far from least, here was no catalogue of commodi- 
ties and rates which the poor, benighted layman regards as 
telling him whether his industry is protected from ruinous for- 
eign competition or whether it is not. 

Here, in other words, in titles 3 and 4 of the tariff act, 
was the ground on which all good Democrats could come to the 
aid of their party. Here they could unite in a concerted effort 
to overthrow provisions, many of which are more vital than a 
dozen rate paragraphs. Here, by an adroit misinterpretation of 
the real purpose of an administrative section, they could con- 
demn, denounce, and defeat, and in the process manage to damn 
the whole bill. 

This was the plan, Mr. President, and for its fulfillment only 
one thing was necessary—a few more votes. The Democratic 
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leaders could count only 39 noses on their side of the aisle, and 
three or four of these were not to be counted on in earrying out 
the plant to wreck the proposed new law. Thirty-five would be 
a safer and more certain estimate, and 35 lacked 13 of being a 
majority in a Senate of 95 Members. But the remedy was in 
sight, in fact, it was right at hand. On this side of the Cham- 
ber there were 13 so-called Republican Members who seem to 
glory in the designation “insurgents.” Here was a majority— 
48 out of a total of 95. It was close, but it probably would work. 
And thus, Mr. President, did the tariff coalition come into be- 
ing—conceived in Democracy’s desperation, but born in the nick 
of time. How well this plan worked is now rather generally 
known, but I propose to cause the principal tariff accomplish- 
ments of the coalition to pass in review, so that the country 
may know who has been writing this bill in the Senate, and 
who has been delaying its passage. I propose, in other words, 
Mr. President, to make this socalled “coalition” assume the 
responsibility which rightfully belongs to it, and which respon- 
sibility, as I shall show later, this coalition seems to have no 
desire to assume, 

First, Mr. President, in order that there shall be no doubt in 
the public mind as to who are the Members on this side of the 
Chamber who joined with the Democratic minority to make the 
coalition and give it a working majority, I shall do them the 
distinction of including their names at this point. And here 
they are: 

Senator BLAINE, Wisconsin; Senator Boram, Idaho; Senator 
BROOKHART, Iowa; Senator Currme, New Mexico; Senator 
Frazier, North Dakota; Senator Howse, Nebraska; Senator 
La Fou.terrs, Wisconsin; Senator McMaster, South Dakota; 
Senator Norsecx, South Dakota; Senator Norris, Nebraska; 
Senator Nyx, North Dakota; Senator Prye, Oklahoma ; Senator 
ScHALL, Minnesota. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am curious to know what 
the Senator was saying about “ wild jackasses” over on his 
side of the aisle. I heard him mention their names, but I did 
not hear what he said about them. 

Mr. GOFF.. My mental evolution has never reached the 
“wild jackass” stage, I will say to the Senator in reply; and 
I will not yield further at this time. 

Now, Mr. President, to return to the administrative provisions. 
I shall not take the time to go into all the details of the 
coalition’s activity on the administrative sections, but when I 
have finished I believe I shall more than have demonstrated the 
manner in which the coalition by its accomplishments has to a 
very large measure destroyed the declared congressional inten- 
tion of passing a tariff law which, according to its title, is sup- 
posed “to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, and 
to protect American labor.” 

Let us consider first, Mr. President, the attacks so successfully 
made on the so-called flexible tariff provision. Here was a pro- 
vision which, in the President’s opinion, was of supreme impor- 
tance, for he dealt specifically with it in his special message in 
the following language: 

Seven years of experlence have proved the principle of flexible tariff 
to be practical, and in the long view a most important principle to 
maintain. However, the basis upon which the Tariff Commission makes 
its recommendations to the President for administrative changes in the 
rates of duty should be made more automatic and more comprehensive, 
to the end that the time required for determinations by the Tariff Com- 
mission shall be greatly shortened. The formula upon which the com- 
mission must now act often requires that years be consumed in reaching 
conclusions where it should require only months. Its very purpose is 
defeated by delays. I believe a formula can be found that will insure 
rapid and accurate determination of needed changes in rates. With such 
strengthening of the Tariff Commission and of its basis for action, many 
secondary changes in tariff can well be left to action by the commission, 
which at the same time will give complete security to industry for the 
future. 


But what regard has the coalition for the well-considered 
opinion of the President? The answer is to be found in their 
action on the flexible tariff provision. They have destroyed the 
flexible tariff provision, for they have written into the bill that 
before a single rate can be changed on the basis of a Tariff 
Commission investigation showing the necessity for such a 
change the Congress must pass on its merits. What a travesty, 
Mr. President! What an absurdity! I am almost tempted to 
say what stupidity! For, as the New York Sun said editorially, 
“before the rate on a tenpenny nail can be changed,” Congress 
must act. ‘The coalition, in other words, has gone on record to 
the effect that the President is not to be trusted to make the 
minor emergency changes in the tariff which are shown to be 
necessary after an investigation by the Tariff Commission in 
which both sides haye been given an opportunity to present their 
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cases. I am determined that the country shall know of this 
rebuke to the President of the United States, elected to his 
office only a little over a year ago by some 23,000,000 of our citi- 
zenry, Not only did President Hoover refer specifically to the 
need for the flexible provisions in his special message but he 
was so completely convinced of the necessity for retaining a 
provision giving the Executive power to change individual tariff 
rates in the light of changing economic conditions that, during 
the discussion and debate on this floor on these provisions, he 
issued a second plea in favor of leaving this emergency power 
with the Executive. But all in yain; the coalition by this time 
had the bit firmly in its teeth, and they destroyed the flexible 
tariff provisions. 

I can understand to a certain extent why my Democratic col- 
leagues would be a party to this plan. It was difficult at first 
to reconcile their attitude to Democracy’s tariff stand during the 
last campaign, for it was only a little over a year ago that 
Democratic spokesmen were advocating to the people of the 
country a plan which would take the tariff out of politics and 
put it completely in the hands of the all-powerful Tariff Com- 
mission. 

I wondered what happened to this brilliant conception when I 
listened to the attacks made against the flexible tariff by my 
Democratic colleagues, but I now see that the Democratie cam- 
paign proposal of a year ago was nothing but campaign bun- 
combe, and that in the test we had last October when the flexible 
tariff was destroyed Democratic polities still outweighed Demo- 
cratic economics. But, how can we possibly account for the 
participation of the 18 stalwart insurgent Republicans in the 
plan to destroy the flexible tariff? These 13 so-called Republi- 
can Members of the Senate come, without exception, from agri- 
cultural States, and in the seven years during which the flexible 
tariff provision has been in operation, agriculture has been the 
chief beneficiary of rate changes under the power vested in the 
Tariff Commission and the President by the act of 1922. Of the 
36 rate changes made by the President since 1922 under the flex- 
ible tariff provision, and after investigation by the Tariff Com- 
mission, 32 have been increases and 4 have been decreases. Of 
these 32 increases, 11 are increases in agricultural rates; and 
here, Mr, President, is a summary of these agricultural in- 
creases, showing the date, the commodity affected, and the 
amount of the increase in the rate: 

Wheat increased from 30 to 42 cents per bushel, 60 pounds, on 
April 6, 1924. 

Flour increased from 78 cents to $1.04 per 100 pounds on 
April 6, 1924, 

Butter increased from 8 to 12 cents per pound on April 5, 
1926. 

Swiss cheese increased from 5 cents per pound, but not less 
than 25 per cent ad valorem, to 744 cents per pound, but not less 
than 3744 per cent ad valorem, on July 8, 1927. 

Cherries increased from 2 to 3 cents per pound on January 2, 
1928. 

Onions increased from 1 to 1% cents per pound on January 21, 
1929. 

Peanuts increased from 3 to 444 cents per pound on peanuts 
not shelled ; from 4 to 6 cents per pound on peanuts, shelled, on 
February 18, 1929. 

Eggs and egg products increased from 6 to 74% cents per pound 
on March 22, 1929. 

Flaxseed increased from 40 to 56 cents per bushel of 56 pounds 
on June 13, 1929. 

Milk increased from 214 to 3% cents per gallon on June 13, 
1929. 

Cream increased from 20 to 30 cents per gallon on June 13, 
1929. 

Here is a question beyond me to answer, Mr. President. 
Frankly I do not know why the 13 Republican Members of the 
coalition voted to destroy the flexible tariff in the light of its 
operation in favor of the farmer, unless the explanation is to be 
found in a program of vote trading between the Democrats and 
the insurgents in order to embarrass the President and his ad- 
ministration: 

Let us consider next the handiwork of the coalition with re- 
spect to the valuation provision in the tariff law. For more 
than a century our ad valorem duties have been assessed on the 
basis of the foreign value of the imported article. This has 
meant that in at least ninety-nine cases out of a hundred our 
ad valorem duties have been assessed on the price at which the 
foreign producer invoices the merchandise to the American im- 
porter, Progressively over the last 25 or 30 years this system 
has been the basis of a growing abuse of undervaluation; and 
practically the only means open to our Government to-day to 
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ascertain the true foreign value of merchandise, whenever the 
customs authorities have reason to question the given value, is 
that of investigation by American Government agents. Such 
American agents are frankly regarded by foreign governments 
as commercial spies, and for the last 25 years their activity 
has been a constant source of friction in our international rela- 
tions. 

And yet, Mr. President, so long as our tariff law continues to 
assess its ad valorem duties on the basis of foreign valuation, 
the maintenance of this corps of investigators in foreign coun- 
tries is absolutely necessary, if we are not going to say to for- 
eign producers, “We shall determine the ad valorem rate 
which your imports shall pay, but we leave to you the fixing 
of the value on which these ad valorem rates are to be assessed.” 

Stated thus, some of my colleagues may object, but I say here 
and now that, so long as our ad valorem duties are assessed on 
the basis of foreign value, and unless we are prepared to con- 
tinue our expensive and elaborate system of checking up on 
foreign values, we must accept the conclusion that we are 
turning over to foreign producers the power to determine the 
duty they will pay on their imports into this country, which are 
subject to ad valorem duties. In the few countries of the world 
which still adhere to foreign values as the basis of duty assess- 
ment, their system of tariff readjustment is so unlike our own 
that within a fortnight of the discovery of the inadequacy of a 
rate based on such yalue a truly protective rate may be pro- 
vided. In other words, Mr. President, no great commercial 
nation in the world bases its ad valorem rates on such a weak, 
inadequate, and easily evaded foreign value system as we do. 

The President sensed all this, and told us so in the following 
paragraph in his special message. I quote: 


Furthermore, considerable weaknesses on the administrative side of 
the tariff have developed, especially in the valuation for assessments of 
duty. There are cases of undervaluations that are difficult to discover 
without access to the books of foreign manufacturers, which they are 
reluctant to offer. This has become also a great source of friction 
abroad. There is increasing shipment of goods on consignment, par- 
ticularly by foreign shippers to concerns that they control in the United 
States, and this practice makes valuations difficult to determine. F 
believe it is desirable to furnish to the Treasury a sounder basis for 
valuation in these and other cases. 


Nor was the President the only one to advocate the abandon- 
ment of foreign value as the primary basis for the assessment 
of ad valorem duties. I find upon examination of the hearings 
before both the House Ways and Means Committee and the 
Senate Finance Committee that various representatives of 
American industry went on record in favor of getting rid of 
foreign value. I find that the representatives of American labor 
went on record against the continued use of foreign value, and 
I find, too, that the representatives of agriculture were out- 
spoken in their denunciation of the continued use of foreign 
value for the assessment of our ad valorem duties. In short, 
Mr. President, the only witnesses before either the committee of 
the House or the committee of the Senate who spoke in favor of 
the continued use of foreign value were the importers, and, of 
course, in view of what I have said above, I need hardly en- 
large upon the motives behind their representations to the 
committees. 

Here, then, was an overwhelming request from the President 
of the United States, from American industry, from American 
agriculture, and from American labor for a change in the 
method of assessing our ad valorem duties. And what have we 
done? We have made a beautiful gesture. We have written 
into the proposed new tariff law section 340, which authorizes 
the Tariff Commission in the course of the next two years to 
make a conversion of the ad valorem rates as provided in the 
bill from the basis of foreign value to the basis of domestic 
value, and we direct the commission to report the results of its 
conversion analysis to Congress, and for what purpose? 

Mr. President, is there anyone within the sound of my voice so 
gullible as to think that within a month or two, or even within six 
months, after we get such report from the Tariff Commission, 
we shall pass a law changing our valuation basis from foreign 
value to domestic value and adjusting the rates accordingly? 
If there be any such person within the sound of my voice, he is 
much too innocent for this hard-boiled world! 

Now; Mr. President, I would not do the coalition an injustice. 
They did not write section 340 as it now stands, but they ap- 
proved it; and I make so bold as to hazard the statement that 
if they had not felt that section 340 was nothing but a beautiful 
gesture they would not have approved it. Oh, I know, that these 
are harsh words, but I have not sat here day after day for the 
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past six months without learning something of the viewpoint 
and attitude of the various members of the coalition. They ap- 
proved it, Mr. President; they had the votes to defeat it; it could 
not haye passed if they had not approved it; and, in approving 
it, they deliberately ignored an opportunity to enact a provision 
of law which would have represented the greatest advance in 
tariff legislation in this country in over a century. No rates 
were involved, no party principles or traditions needed to be 
compromised, it was simply the difference between providing for 
the effective administration of a law as against leaving it sub- 
ject to the abuses which have grown up during the last 25 or 30 
years, and against which all interested parties, except the im- 
porters, had suggested a change. 

I refer next to section 501, relating to appraisement and re- 
appraisement proceedings in the customs courts. This section, 
as reported to the Senate, included a provision giving to an 
American producer and to the representative of American labor 
the right to appear as parties in interest in reappraisement pro- 
ceedings arising in the customs courts on the appeal of importers. 
In these cases, Mr. President, the importer is the plaintiff and 
the Government the defendant. The importer, objecting to the 
value placed on his merchandise by the Government appraising 
officer, takes the case into court in the hope of bringing about a 
lower appraisement, with a corresponding reduction in his duty. 
Now, I submit that an issue of this kind is not an issue between 
only the importer and the Government, but that the domestic 
producer or the American workman, whose products are in com- 
petition with the merchandise on which the importer is seeking 
a reappraisement, is vitally interested in the court’s decision on 
this case. 

It was said on the floor of this Chamber, when we were con- 
sidering this provision, that a tariff bill is a revenue measure 
like our income-tax law, and that to permit an American pro- 
ducer or an American labor representative to appear in these 
cases brought by the importer against the Government would be 
like permitting a third party to intervene in a contest between 
a taxpayer and the Government. 

The analogy is poor—very poor. A tariff bill is a revenue 
measure, but it is more than that. By the express language of 
its preamble it is “ to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with 
foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United 
States, and to protect American labor.” Now, if it is the purpose 


of a tariff law to encourage American industries and protect 
American labor, how can it be said that permitting a domestic 
producer or labor representative to appear in these cases brought 
by an importer is analogous to permitting a third party to ap- 
pear in an individual's tax case? 

The tax law is exclusively a revenue measure and the tariff 


law is not. The analogy, therefore, falls, Mr. President: and 
I submit that if an American manufacturer or an American 
workman or an American farmer is likely to be affected by the 
decision in the case brought by the importer, American industry, 
labor, and agriculture should have a right to appear as a party 
in interest in these proceedings. 

He who would attempt to deny this must also be prepared to 
deny the right of American labor and Ameriean producers to 
appear before the committees of Congress during.a tariff revi- 
sion in order to indicate the rates necessary for the maintenance 
of their business. Only the importers would have the right to 
be heard by the committees of Congress, because only they would 
have to pay the duties called for by the tariff law. Such a plan, 
I have no doubt, would receive the complete approval and hearty 
indorsement of certain of my colleagues; but I do not believe 
they are prepared to go quite that far—at least, not yet. 

Now, what happened to this provision giving the representa- 
tive of American labor, or an American producer, the right to 
appear in these cases brought by the importer against the Goy- 
ernment? Why, Mr. President, the coalition struck it out, and 
thereby denied the right of American labor and American in- 
dustry to cooperate with the Government against the importer’s 
attempt to deprive the Government of customs revenue and the 
American workman and producer of the protection intended for 
them under the law. In striking out this proposed amendment 
the coalition deliberately ignored the appeal made before the 
tariff committees by the representatives of labor, that labor be 
granted this right to appear in these cases, and help prevent the 
importers in this country from destroying the American work- 
man’s chance to earn his livelihood. 

Let us go on, Mr. President. Let us consider next section 515, 
which, as reported by the Finance Committee to the Senate, also 
contained a provision similar to that to which I have referred 
in section 501. 
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Section 515 relates to the classification of merchandise; and 
the provision incorporated in this section by the Finance Com- 
mittee proposed to give to the representative of American labor 
and to the American producer the right to appear as parties in 
interest in cases arising in the customs courts on the protest of 
an importer against the classification of his merchandise. 

Tt is on cases arising under this section of the law, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that little toy music boxes for the amusement of children 
6 or 8 years old have been held not to be toys, dutiable at 70 
per cent, but musical instruments, dutiable at 40 per cent. It is 
under this section of the law that woolen blankets for use in the 
manufacture of paper have been held not to be manufactures of 
wool, dutiable at 45 cents a pound and 50 per cent ad valorem, 
but as parts of machines, dutiable at 30 per cent. It is under 
this section of the law that many rates upon which labor and 
industry relied have been materially reduced, and with no 
opportunity for labor or industry to intervene. 

In short, Mr. President, this section of the law has been a 
veritable wide-open barn door, through which the importers of 
the country have been able to bring in untold quantities of mer- 
chandise at lower duties than the act intended, or with the pay- 
ment of no duty at all. So long as it remains unchanged, it 
constitutes the greatest menace to the maintenance of our pro- 
tective policy. 

I indicated in beginning my discussion on section 515 that the 
Finance Committee proposed an amendment which would have 
permitted American labor and American producers to cooperate 
with the Government in the attempt to prevent these wholly un- 
necessary and in many cases absolutely absurd decisions. I 
maintain, Mr. President, that American labor and American pro- 
ducers are entitled to appear as parties in interest in these cases 
for the same reasons that I indicated they have a right to ap- 
pear in appraisement cases under section 501. Again I repeat, 
it is no argument to say that the contest is one between the 
importer and the Government on the ground that the amount 
of the duty which the importer must pay involves entirely the 
question of an individual’s property right. I insist, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the American workingman and the American producer 
may have a far greater property right at stake in these cases 
than has the importer. 

If the decision in one of these cases results in the reduction 
of the duty below what Congress has established as the safe 
protective duty, or if the decision results in the transfer of the 
commodity from the dutiable to the free list, as far too many 
of these decisions have, then, Mr. President, the entire business 
of the American producer, his whole investment, and the whole 
livelihood of the American workman, may be involved. 

My colleagues talk about the importer only being concerned 
because he only must pay. Why, Mr. President, the American 
producer may pay for one of these decisions with his whole 
business, and the American workman may pay for one of 
these decisions with his sole means of earning a livelihood. And 
yet they stand here and say that the issue is one which concerns 
only the importer and the Government! Such a contention is 
nothing short of outrageous. It amounts to a violation of the 
purpose for which we are sent here by the people of this coun- 
try, and it comes dangerously near to being a violation of our 
oath of office. 

I have indicated what happened, Mr. President. The coali- 
tion took one look at the Finance Committee’s proposed amend- 
ment to give an American producer, or the representative of 
American labor, the right to appear in these classification cases 
brought by an importer against the Government. And what did 
the coalition do with this proposed amendment? Why, they 
struck it out! Again, it made no difference to the coalition 
that the representatives of American labor had appealed to Con- 
gress to grant them this right to appear in these cases and help 
safeguard their right to earn their livelihood in their own 
country. 

Here, then, are the four outstanding accomplishments of the 
coalition’s manhandling of the administrative provisions: They 
have destroyed the flexible tariff provision ; they have done noth- 
ing toward the abandonment of foreign value, with all its evils 
and abuses; they have denied the right of American producers 
and American labor to help prevent the importers from secur- 
ing their own value on imports Into this country; and they have 
simiéarly denied the right of American producers and American 
labor to help prevent the importers from securing their own 
classification on foreign merchandise which competes in our 
own country with the products of our producers and our labor. 

If this were all, it should be enough to convince the American 
people that their trust has been violated; but it is not all, Mr. 
President. The coalition has fastened on this tariff bill that 
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legislative monstrosity, the export debenture plan—the plan 
which has been opposed in no uncertain terms by President 
Hoover; the plan which the representatives of the people in the 
House have twice rejected; the plan, Mr. President, which has 
met with almost universal condemnation by the majority of our 
people; and the plan which provides in effect that the Govern- 
ment shall subsidize one of the industries of this country, 
thereby establishing a precedent for every other American in- 
dustry to-appeal for such a subsidy. The sorry lesson learned 
by Great Britain in its attempt to fix the price and control the 
production of rubber meant nothing to the coalition; nor, ap- 
parently, has the coalition ever heard of the hopeless failure 
which finished Brazil’s coffee valorization plan. 

The coalition has written into the sections of the law relat- 
ing to the Tariff Commission a provision establishing a “ con- 
sumer’s counsel.” And what for? I will tell you what for, Mr. 
President: To add a partisan, low-tariff slant to the commis- 
sion’s activities by including in its personnel a representative 
whose whole purpose must inevitably be to destroy the scien- 
tific, impartial attitude which it is expected the commission shall 
maintain. So much for the consumer's counsel—another coali- 
tion gold brick to the people of this country. 

Here, Mr. President, are the principal counts in my indictment 
against the coalition’s handling of the administrative sections. 
I could go on still further. I could tell that section 304, relat- 
ing to the marking of imported articles, is not satisfactory. I 
could tell that section 487, relating to the importer’s right to 
amend the value of his entry, as it now stands, will lead to 
gross abuses. I could point out that section 510 of the tariff 
act of 1922, giving the Government the right to inspect the 
beoks of exporters to this country, has disappeared from the 
proposed new law which the coalition is writing, and I want 
them to tell us why. Why has section 510 been eliminated, 
and why should our Government virtually relinquish its control 
over our customs and hand it over to the shippers in foreign 
countries? Let them answer these questions. Let them try 
to do it to the satisfaction of the American people. And I could 
tell, Mr. President, that section 516, which would give te Ameri- 
can labor and to American producers the right to appeal or 
protest against the value or the classification of imported mer- 
chandise, has been so emasculated that it is no remedy at all, 
Let them explain to the producers of the country why this has 
been done. 

Here is quite a program of explanation for the coalition, 
which surely they will not shirk; and when they have attempted 
this explanation they will only have begun, for I propose now 
to charge them with the ruthless, and, at times, blind and un- 
reasoning, slaughter of the rate schedules. Let them listen to 
this also, and consider well what explanation they will make. 

The Senate began its consideration of the rate schedule on 
October 21, 1929, four months ago; and with only an occasional 
interruption for a brief period we have been at these schedules 
ever since. Now, Mr. President, for the benefit of certain of my 
colleagues who, I have no doubt, would like to see me conclude 
this arraignment, I can say this much for their aid and com- 
fort: I do not propose, in my consideration of what the coali- 
tion haye done to the rate schedules, to cover every paragraph 
and every item they have attacked. Instead, by referring to a 
number of the more important accomplishments of the coalition 
in the rate schedules, I shall indicate to the American people the 
kind of a tariff bill they are going to get if the coalition has 
its way. 

By November 9 we had reached Schedule 8, the metal sched- 
ule; and by this time it was undeniably evident that the coali- 
tion forces intended to rewrite the rate schedules even more 
completely than they had rewritten the administrative provi- 
sions, Apparently convinced that the whole procedure was so 
unnecessary, so almost useless, and the cause of so much avoid- 
able delay, on Saturday, November 9, the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, the Senator from Utah, responsible for the 
legislative procedure of the bill, endeavored to find a remedy. 
On that date, Mr. President, the Senator from Utah made what 
seemed to me an eminently fair proposal; and I shall indicate 
it here by reading it from the CONGRESSIONAL Record as he made 
it. I read from page 5379 of the RECORD: 


Mr. President, I just want to make a statement. I had some hope of 
securing the passage of this bill before the opening of the regular ses- 
sion of the Congress in December. Evidently, if the past actions of the 
Senate in regard to the bill are to be taken into consideration, it is 
perfectly useless to think of that result. 

I would like to see some action taken, and, as one, I am perfectly 
willing that the Senate shall take a recess to-day until the 20th of the 
month, and in the meantime let the coalition examine the amendments 
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proposed and report to the Senate whatever amendments they agree 
upon, and after the bill is taken up let a vote be taken upon the 
amendments without a word of discussion, and let us pass the bill. 


This was an eminently fair proposal, as I shall shortly show 
by the statements of the coalition’s own spokesmen; but first let 
me say that no sooner had the Senator from Utah made. this 
proposal than that it was promptly rejected by the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] for the Democrats, and by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borax] for the insurgent Republicans, 
To show that it was an eminently fair proposal, Mr. President, 
let us consider one of the statements of the Senator from Idaho 
in rejecting it. I read from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for No- 
vember 9, 1929, page 5379, Mr, Boram speaking: 


I am satisfied that the discussion in the Chamber, with the possible 
exception of that relating perhaps to three or four items, will not change 
any votes. We have been considering the bill for weeks and months, 
when we take into consideration the long summer of discussion. Sena- 
tors have made up their minds. They are well informed as to what they 
wish to do. As to particular items, outside of perhaps a half a dozen, 
I think it is safe to say that Senators now are pretty well concluded 
as to how they wish to dispose of the bill. That is what we ought 
to do. 


That the Senator from North Carolina subscribed to this ex- 
pression by the Senator from Idaho, witness the following para- 
graph from his remarks, on page 5380 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record for November 9. Mr. Simmons said: 


I think the Senator from Idaho is entirely right when he says that 
most of the matters have been thoroughly thought out. The Senate 
has become interested in tariff revision as it has never been interested 
in any tariff revision heretofore made. All of us have been studying 
the amendments to the House provisions which have or have not been 
amended by the Senate Finance Committee, and I think we have all 
about made up our minds as to how we want to vote, I believe there 
will be from now on, as the Senator from Idaho has indicated, but very 
little discussion with respect to the amendments, I think from now 
on we will make very rapid progress and that it is highly probable that 
we will be able to dispose of the amendments and act upon the Dill 
before the termination of the extraordinary session of Congress, which 
will, of course, automatically end at the beginning of the next regular 
session. I hope we will be able to do so at least; but we want to do it 
not by suppressing an expression of views and opinions. We want to 
do it in a way which will give full opportunity of discussion, 


Mr. President, if this were so, why, then, was the offer of the 
Senator from Utah rejected? If the coalition forces had in 
mind and well in hand the amendments they proposed, and if 
these could all be settled, with the possible exception of a half 
dozen, with little or no debate, discussion, and delay, then why 
did not the coalition take over the proposed new tariff bill and 
put it through the Senate, as the Senator from North Carolina 
thought could be done “ before the termination of the extraordi- 
nary session of Congress”? Certainly a proposition so simple 
as this must have a rather simple answer, and in view of its 
apparent simplicity I am induced to undertake the answer; and 
here it is: 

By their own acknowledgment, Mr. President, the coalition’s 
proposed amendments were all in contemplation; and if this 
were true—and they said it was—then by getting together, 
agreeing on them, and putting them through, as the Senator 
from Utah proposed, with little or no discussion, is it not 
obvious that the progress of the bill through the Senate would 
have been very greatly expedited? But such expedition was 
apparently no part of the coalition’s plan; and so the offer of 
the Senator from Utah was rejected, in order—and the conclu- 
sion seems to me inescapable—that the coalition forces could 
hold up and delay the passage of this bill, to the great disgust 
of the American people, and to the great increase of the already 
existing uncertainty in business. By the middle of October last, 
Mr. President, while we were still considering the administra- 
tive provisions, it was calculated that the coalition forces in the 
Senate had consumed 129 hours in debate and discussion as 
against 28 hours consumed by what is called the administra- 
tion forces. And since this was to be continued, and it has 
been, what other reason can there be for the coalition’s rejection 
of the offer of the Senator from Utah to take over the bill, write 
it, and speed it up? 

But I think there is another answer, Mr. President; and it is 
all contained in the single word “responsibility.” Accepting 
the offer of the Senator from Utah meant the acceptance of 
responsibility by the coalition before the American people for 
the provisions of this bill; and that is apparently the last thing 
the coalition wanted. 
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Now, Mr. Presiden , however much opposed to a man’s actions 
I may be, I can still :ind it in myself to admire him for his oppo- 
sition and attacks if he will assume the responsibility for them, 
and not try to cover up himself or hide behind another, and in 
that hiding attempt to place the responsibility for his actions 
upon the shoulders of the one behind whom he hides. That, to 
me, borders upon the despicable; and he who does it deserves 
the punishment and the retribution which inevitably seeks him 
out. Now, Mr. President, I would not do the Senator from 
Idaho an injustice; for apparently caught unawares by the sud- 
denness and the fairness of the offer by the Senator from Utah, 
and staggered momentarily perhaps by its significance, he did 
let the cat out of the bag. In the opening paragraph of his 
rejection of the offer by the Senator from Utah he plainly shows 
that he saw behind the offer the dreaded spectre of responsi- 
bility. Here is what he said. I read: 


Mr. President, I simply want to say that it does not seem to me that 
the suggestion of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soot] is practical. 
Even if we had a substitute bill here I do not think that we would be 
able to make progress upon it more rapidly or speedily than we are 
making upon the bill now before us. But I do want to say, as I in- 
timated a few days ago, that those whom some are disposed to term 
“the coalition” are really now in charge of the making of the bill. 
The responsibility is upon us. What the country wants, in my judg- 
ment, is speed. They have pretty well made up their minds as to the 
bill, generally speaking. In my judgment, it is incumbent upon us to 
dispose of the bill as rapidly as we can, taking into consideration, of 
course, that there are some items which necessarily must be discussed. 
If we do not do so we will be held responsible from this time on for 
the delay. We can not escape that responsibility. 


There it is, Mr. President. The Senator from Idaho says the 
country wants speed. He says the coalition is really now in 
charge of the, making of the bill. He says that the responsi- 
bility is upon them; and early in November of 1929 the Senator 
from Idaho said that if the bill was not speeded up the coali- 
tion would be held responsible from that time on for the delay, 
and he said that they could not escape that responsibility. I 
do not propose that they shall; but more on that later. 

Thus it happened that the open offer of the Senator from 
Utah, openly made, was openly rejected by the coalition; and 
thus it happens, too, Mr. President, that we are still debating the 
rate schedules in this proposed new bill on the floor of the 
United States Senate. Let us now return to the details of cer- 
tain of the more important results of the coalition’s activities 
on these schedules. 

I should like to begin, Mr. President, by restating a self- 
evident truth, or rather a truth which I thought was self-evi- 
dent. Every pound, every yard, every bushel, every ton, every 
dollar's worth of competitive imported merchandise which comes 
into this country displaces at Jeast an equivalent amount of the 
products made in American mills by American workers, or 
grown on the American farms by American farmers. A few 
years ago the chairman of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Mr. 
Charles M. Schwab, who I think we will all agree knows some- 
thing about the details of making iron and steel, estimated that 
it required the work of 5,000 men for one day to make 1,000 tons 
of steel rails. He went on to say—I quote: 


Let us suppose that to-day an American railroad placed an order for 
50,000 tons of rails in Belgium, Germany, or England because these 
rails might be bought for less money abroad than at home. This 
would mean that 5,000 men in our own country would be idle for 50 
days. It would mean that several thousand employees of our rail- 
roads would be deprived of hauling these ralis and the raw materials, 
such as coal, coke, iron, and so forth, which come from the mines to the 
mills. It would mean that thousands of miners would have less work 
if the product of their labor were not used by the mills. It would 
mean that the workers of the mines, milis, and railroads would have 
less money to spend for the necessities of life with the baker, the 
grocer, or the retailer, 


Mr. President, what the chairman of, the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation says about imported steel rails displacing American 
steel rails, the product of American mills and American workers, 
applies to a greater or a lesser degree to all competitive mer- 
chandise coming into this country, be it steel rails, pig iron, 
glass, chemicals, watches, boots and Shoes, soybeans, wheut, 
casein, or toys for the nursery. ‘That, Mr. President, is the 
self-evident truth with which I wish to begin. Now let us see 
to what extent the coalition forces have been guided by that 
self-evident truth. 

In the seven years from 1923 to 1929 there have been imported 
into this country 421,802,000 pounds of window glass, valued at 
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$16,970,000 on the basis of foreign value. These imports reached 
the enormous total in 1927 of 82,747,000 pounds, and amounted 
last year to 66,819,000 pounds. The menace of this foreign 
competition became so great that three or four years ago the 
domestic industry appealed to the Tariff Commission for relief 
under section 815, which gives to the President the power to 
increase or decrease duties in the attempt to equalize the differ- 
ences in the cost of production of the domestic commodity as 
compared with the foreign-made article. On the basis of the 
Tariff Commission’s investigation, conducted in both the United 
States and foreign countries, the President last June increased 
the rates on imported window glass. The House was so 
thoroughly convinced of the need for this increased duty on 
window glass, in order to protect our domestic producers and 
our American workers, that it accepted and wrote into the new 
law virtually the same rates promulgated by the President on 
the basis of the Tariff Commission’s report. 

What did the coalition do, Mr. President? Why, it did just 
what it did in the case of pig iron, It swept aside all of the 
evidence resulting from the Tariff Commission’s investigation, 
and it restored the ruinous rates provided in the Fordney- 
McCumber Act. 

What kind of a procedure is this, Mr, President? Here was 
a case in which the coalition was not asked for an increased 
duty on the basis of facts offered by the domestic producers. 
Here was a case in which an elaborate and scientific and ex- 
haustiye investigation by the Tariff Commission showed as 
clear a case for an increase in the duty as has ever been shown, 
And what, may I ask, has become of Democracy’s faith of a 
year ago in tariff revision on the basis of Tariff Commission 
investigations? Why, Mr. President, that was a sham, a mere 
yote-catching device; and by its action in slashing the pro- 
posed rate on window glass the real Democratic principle of a 
competitive tariff stands forth in all its destructive power. 

If these window-glass rates are restored to their former 
ruinous levels, some one, Mr. President, will have to assume 
the responsibility before the people of this country for increas- 
ing depression in the American window-glass industry and for 
increasing unemployment for the workers in that industry. 
Here and now, Mr. President, I charge the coalition forces with 
that responsibility. 

Let us take next watches and watch movements. The im- 
ports of these in the seven years from 1923 through 1929 have 
amounted to 23,828,000 pieces, valued at $61,503,000. These 
imports have increased from 2,156,000 watches and movements 
in 1928 to 5,146,000 in 1929; and in explanation of this the 
Tariff Commission, in its Survey of Tariff Information prepared 
for the particular use of Congress in this present revision, 
says—I quote: 


The principal factor in the competitive situation between the United 
States and Switzerland is labor cost, which is reported to form about 
90 per cent of the total cost of manufacturing in the United States. 


The House rewrote this paragraph to provide necessary in- 
ereases in the duty in order to check these rapidly increasing 
imports of foreign-made watches and movements, with their 
destroying effect on the American industry. The Finance Com- 
mittee proposed a further revision of this paragraph in the 


attempt to make it protective. What did the coalition do, Mr. 
President? Why, it destroyed these proposed amendments to 
the watch paragraph and restored it virtually to the paragraph 
in the 1922 law. Between 1925 and 1927 the number of wage 
earners in-the American watch industry decreased from 17,395 
to 15,552, due almost entirely, in my opinion, to the rising tide 
of imported foreign-made watches, which I have indicated in 
the statistics quoted above. 

Mr. President, is this slow death for the American watch 
industry to continue, and are its wage earners to be thrown out 
of employment at the rate of almost a thousand a year? The 
coalition says it is. If these watches and watch movements 
rates are restored to their former ruinous levels, some one 
will have to assume the responsibility before the people of this 
country for increasing depression in the American watch indus- 
try and for increasing unemployment for the workers in that 
industry. Here and now I charge the coalition forces with that 
responsibility. 

Take next the case of tapestries and other Jacquard-woyen 
upholstery cloths covered in paragraph 909. For the seven years, 
1923 through 1929, the importations of these cotton fabrics have 
reached the enormous total of $25,939,000 on the basis of for- 
eign value. In 1923 the imports of these cotton fabrics were 
valued at $1,196,000 on the basis of foreign value. By 1927 
they had increased to a value of $5,468,000 foreign value; and 
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for the last year, 1929, they amounted to $4,650,000 on the basis 
of foreign value. Now it is a commonly accepted fact in prac- 
tically all lines that, in order to arrive at the displacement 
value of imports into this country, which are given on the basis 
of foreign values, it is necessary at least to double the foreign- 
value figures, and often they need to be trebled. But suppose we 
double them. In the year 1927, the last year for which we have 
Government statistics available, the total value of the Ameri- 
can production of cotton tapestries amounted to $16,612,000, a 
decrease of over $4,000,000 from the 1923 production of $20,899,- 
297. Now, I have indicated that the 1927 imports were valued 
at almost $5,500,000 foreign value, and doubling this would 
make their displacement value for purposes of comparing 
them with the value of domestic production about $11,000,000. 
In other words, Mr. President, the displacement of imports 
of these cotton woven fabrics in 1927 amounted to $11,000,000, 
as compared with a domestic production of $16,612,000. 

T shall leave to my colleagues from the cotton-growing States 
the calculation of this percentage relationship between imports 
of these cotton fabrics and their domestic production, with all 
that this means to the consumption of American-grown cotton 
by American cotton tapestry mills. 

Both the House and the Senate Finance Committee, Mr. 
President, proposed to increase the rates on these products in 
order to check these increasing imports. What did the coalition 
do, Mr. President? Why, it threw these proposed increased 
duties overboard, and restored the ruinous rates in the 1922 
law. If these cotton-tapestry rates are restored to their former 
ruinous level, some one, Mr. President, will have to assume the 
responsibility before the people of this country for increasing 
depression in the American cotton-tapestry industry and for 
increasing unemployment for the workers in that industry. 
Here and now I charge the coalition forces with that respon- 
sibility. 

Let us next take the case of structural shapes of steel, cov- 
ered in paragraph 812. For the seven years 1923 to 1929, 
imports of these steel shapes amounted to 1,627,000,000 pounds, 
valued at $25,882,000. Imports of such structural shapes in 
1923, Mr. President, amounted to 23,909,000 pounds, valued at 
$682,000. By 1928 these imports had risen to 366,826,000 


pounds, valued at $5,271,000. Roughly, these imports expressed 
in pounds amounted to over 150,000 long tons; and considering 


the physical character of steel shapes as compared with steel 
rails, I would assume that it would take about as many men 
about the same length of time to make a thousand tons of 
steel shapes as it takes to make a thousand tons of steel rails. 
Therefore, according to Mr. Schwab's figures, it took 5,000 men 
working a day to make 1,000 tons of steel rails; and on the 
basis I assume it would take 750,000 men working for a day to 
produce 150,000 tons of structural-steel shapes. Stated in that 
way, the loss to our steel mills and our steel workers by virtue 
of the imports of structural-steel shapes into this country for 
the single year 1929 staggers the imagination; and so I shall 
state it differently. Assuming 30 days to a month, these imports 
of structural-steel shapes for the single year 1929 displaced the 
product of 25,000 men working for one month. 

Despite this showing, the House made no change in the rate 
on structural steel shapes; but the Finance Committee proposed 
an increase on these products covered in paragraph 312. What did 
the coalition do? Why, it knocked out the Finance Committee’s 
proposed increase and restored the rate to the 1922 level, which 
has permitted the fourteenfold increase in the imports of these 
steel products between 1923 and 1929, If these structural-steel- 
shape rates are restored to their former ruinous levels, some 
one, Mr. President, will have to assume the responsibility be- 
fore the people of this Nation for increasing depression in the 
American structural-steel-shape industry, and for increasing 
unemployment for the workers in that industry. Here and now 
I charge the coalition forces with that responsibility. 

Let us take next the case of earthen tableware, covered in 
paragraph 211. From 1923 through 1929 the imports of earthen- 
ware into this country have amounted to $49,842,000 on the 
basis of foreign value. In 1923, Mr. President, these imports on 
the basis of foreign value amounted to $6,546,000, while for 
the last year, 1929, they had increased to $8,129,000. Now, 
the craft of the potter is ene of those industries in which the 
labor element makes by far the largest item of cost, and unless 
this industry is given adequate protective rates the imports into 
this country are going to continue to grow, and many of those 
engaged in the pottery business in this country might just as 
well reconcile themselyes to a closing of their plants, and the 
workers in these plants had best begin giving serious thought to 
the learning of some other trade not quite so completely at the 
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mercy of the coalition forces. The House of Representatives 
recognized the need for additional protection for the pottery in- 
dustry and increased the rates in paragraph 211 over those in 
the 1922 act. The necessity for an increase in these rates was 
also recognized by the Senate Finance Committee, and as the 
bill was reported to the Senate it was proposed that imported 
earthenware pay an increased duty. No such proposal was to 
get beyond the coalition, however, and they struck it out, re- 
storing the rates in this paragraph to the 1922 level. 

If these earthenware rates are restored to their former ruin- 
ous levels, some one will have to assume the responsibility be- 
fore the people of this country for increasing depression in the 
American earthenware industry and for increasing unemploy- 
ment for the workers in that industry. Here and now, once 
again, I charge the coalition forces with that responsibility. 

Finally, Mr. President, as our concluding tribute to the handi- 
work of the coalition in the rate schedules, let us consider 
the case of leather boots and shoes, covered in paragraph T607. 
In the seven years from 1923 to 1929 the imports of leather 
shoes into this country have amounted to 13,148,000 pairs, val- 
ued at $39,531,000 on the basis of foreign value, A still more 
striking statistical showing in the imports of shoes into this 
country is brought out by a comparison of the 1923 totals with 
the latest available figures, those for 1929. In 1923 the imports 
of shoes into this country amounted to 399,000 pairs, valued at 
$1,246,000. Seven years later, in 1929, the imports had risen 
over fifteenfold to 6,183,000 pairs, valued at $17,026,000. What 
has happened to the American shoe industry while this was 
going on? The answer is to be found briefly in the decrease 
in the number of workers in American shoe factories, 

The Government statistics report that in 1925 there were 
207,000 workers engaged in our boot and shoe industry, Two 
years later, in 1927, this figure had shrunk by almost 4,000 to 
203,110. I might observe in passing that in 1927 the imports of 
foreign-made shoes into this country amounted to less than one 
and one-half million pairs, whereas in 1929 they amounted to 
over 6,000,000 pairs. Such a showing, Mr. President, forecasts 
the results which the 1929 statistics will indicate as soon as they 
are available, and I commend their close study to the coalition 
forces; and I hope, too, they will be able to explain to their peo- 
ple that decreasing enrployment for the wage earners in the 
American boot and shoe industry is a fine thing for the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

What the coalition forces did to the House proposal retained 
by the Senate Finance Committee to impose a duty on these for- 
eign-made shoes coming into this country in increasing volume 
is now generally known. The coalition put shoes back on the 
free list; and the producers of shoes and the workers in their 
plants in Czechoslovakia will undoubtedly be everlastingly 
grateful to the Senate coalition for this indication of their tribute 
and affection. But what, Mr. President, will the workers in the 
shoe industries in Massachusetts, New York, and Missouri have 
to say to this move on the part of the coalition? 

If these boot and shoe rates are restored to their former ruin- 
ous levels, some one, Mr. President, will have to assume the re- 
sponsibility before the people of the country for increasing de- 
pression in the American leather boot and shoe industry and 
for increasing unemployment for the workers in that industry. 
Here and now, Mr. President, I charge the coalition with that 
responsibility. 

Mr. President, here is quite a record of destruction on the 
part of the coalition; and it only tells a part of the story. I 
think it tells enough, however, to indicate to the American peo- 
ple what kind of a tariff bill is on its way to them if the coalition 
can hang together long enough. 

That the coalition’s handling of the rate schedules has been 
ruthless and at times, Mr. President, even blind and unreason- 
ing, I shall let the following paragraph from one of the tariff 
accounts in the New York Times bear evidence. I quote: 


e è * The coalition “steam roller” moved so fast that after one 
vote the combination found it had made a mistake. It voted down a 
committee amendment on granular iron on the theory that the $2-a-ton 
duty was an increase. A few moments later it was ascertained that the 
committee had actually decreased the rate from $6.75 a ton. Senator 
Gorse sought to have the item reopened, but consent was declined, 
As a result the item now goes into a “ basket” clause, where it may be 
readjusted when the Senate reaches it. 


That statement by the New York Times was made last No- 
yember while the Senate was acting on the amendments pro- 
posed by the Finance Committee. That was only the beginning, 
Mr. President. On the 4th day of February the slaughter of 
the Finance Committee’s proposed amendments by the coalition 
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was concluded, and the layman might have thought the worst 
was over. For alurost three months the coalition had hammered 
at every important increase in the industrial rates over the 1922 
levels, regardless in many cases of the evidence indicating the 
necessity for this inerease, regardless of the recommendation in 
President Hoover’s message that there were industries unable 
successfully to stand up against increasing foreign competition 
unless given an incrensed rate, and regardless, too, of the Re- 
publican campaign pledge on the tariff of a year and a half ago. 

But the worst was not over, Mr. President. The slaughter 
was to continue, and no longer was it to be confined to pro- 
posed increases in the rates over the 1922 levels. 

On February 5 we began the consideration of individual 
amendments from the floor to the proposed new tariff law. Now, 
Mr. President, I knew that there was going to be a considerable 
number of these individual amendments. Shortly before we 
began their consideration I learned that over 200 individual 
améndments to the bill had been offered and were available in 
printed form. But this mere handful of over 200 was only the 
beginning, for we now know that there were hundreds of 
others in contemplation which were not printed and about 
which many of us were to know nothing until we heard them 
sent to the desk, read, and immediate action proposed, 

I am not for a moment denying the right of any Member of 
this Senate to follow such a procedure if he sees fit. He can 
hold an amendment in his office or in his desk for three months 
or six months if he so desires, saying nothing about it until he 
is ready to spring it. Nor am I saying that such a procedure 
reminds me somewhat of what you might expect in a star- 
chamber proceeding. I am simply saying that such a practice 
of holding back amendments until just before immediate action 
is proposed on them is hardly in accordance with the usual 
procedure of government in a democracy, a fundamental re- 
quirement of which is that nothing shall be “ put over” until 
those interested shall be given an opportunity to be heard on 
the merits of the proposition. 

I sat here and heard the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Couzens] object to these tactics of railroading individual amend- 
ments to this bill through without notice; and I sat here and 
heard the senior Senator from Michigan answered and argued 
down in a most illogical fashion by various members of the 
coalition forces for daring to raise his voice in opposition to the 
railroading and steam-roller procedure which the coalition felt 
itself strong enough to adopt. So, Mr. President, while admit- 
ting that an individual Senator may rise in his place, propose 
an amendment to this tariff law of which no previous indica- 
tion has been given, and ask for its immediate consideration, I 
claim that such a procedure, when it becomes the common prac- 
tice, is at least tainted with the suspicion that those sponsoring 
the plan for one reason or another are afraid to give notice of 
their contemplated amendments. 

I realize, Mr. President, that this will be regarded as a strong 
statement; but let those who object to it tell me, let them tell 
the Members of the Senate, and let them tell the American 
people why they have refused to give notice of the amendments 
they contemplated, and why they have held them back. They 
were probably all in contemplation last November, when the 
senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], perhaps unwittingly 
but none the less impressively and expressly, indicated that the 
coalition forces knew, and knew well, what amendments they 
proposed to offer to this bill. I insist that they should have 
made these amendments available so that those likely to be 
affected by the contemplated changes would at least have had 
the opportunity of expressing their viewpoint before the amend- 
ments were railroaded through this body. I assert that the 
rights of those likely to be affected by these amendments de- 
manded that advance notice of them be given. I claim that 
the fundamental principles of a democratic government de- 
manded that such notice be given, I claim that fair play de- 
manded this notice. And, finally, Mr. President, in view of the 
fact that many of these “ secret ” amendments called for changes 
in existing rates, I claim that the burden of justifying these 
changes, the burden of proving that the proposed decrease in 
the rate should be made was on him who proposed the amend- 
ment. 

Perhaps in this last, Mr. President, we have the real reason 
for the coalition’s method of handling the secret amendments. 
Perhaps they knew they could not prove the necessity for the 
decrease in the existing duty which they were proposing. Cer- 
tainly the attempt at proof which has been offered when the 
amendments were submitted has been a sorry evidenciary at- 
tempt, to say the least. After proposing one of the secret 
amendments, the Senator sponsoring it sticks his nose in a book, 
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reads a few figures concerning domestic production and imports, 
relates the one to the other, and demands a decrease in the duty 
thereupon, 

Why, Mr. President, the very fact that the imports in many of 
these cases have been small as compared with the domestic pro- 
duction may be the direct result of the fact that the 1922 rate 
in question is protective; that it is shutting out of this country 
an unlimited importation of cheap foreign merchandise. The 
fact that any imports are coming in at all, and the eyidence 
usually has been that there is some importation, indicates that 
the rate is not prohibitive. If the rates in the 1922 act were not 
supposed to be protective, then, in Heaven’s name, what were 
they supposed to be? If they were not to check the unlimited 
flow of importations into this country, then, pray, what were 
they supposed to do? 

I ask the coalition forces these questions, Mr. President; and 
I say to them that before they can justify the cuts and the 
slashes in the 1922 rates which they have been putting through 
here in the last several weeks by their process of secret amend- 
ments, they will have to tell me and the people of this country 
whether or not they stand for protective rates or for what I 
think are called competitive rates. I submit that on the basis 
of these secret amendments, and the procedure the coalition 
has adopted in railroading through this body these cuts in the 
1922 rates, these coalition forces are finally out in the open 
against the protective policy and in favor of competitive rates. 

Our President had something to say on this kind of a tariff 
in the speech he made in Newark, N. J., from which I quoted 
above; and I shall take the opportunity here of reading again 
what the President said on this score. I read from his Newark 
speech : 


The protective tarif has been the fundamental policy of the Repub- 
lican Party ever since the party was founded. Against it the Demo- 
cratic Party has battled fer these same 70 years. Two months ago 
their platform hinted that they thought we might be right. However, 
they declared for a tariff that would maintain effective competition. 
That must mean a tariff which will maintain effective competition of 
foreign against American goods, That is not protection, 


Now, as far as I have been able to observe, these attempts on 
the part of the coalition to substitute competitive tariff rates for 
protective tariff rates have been directed particularly at certain 
large American industries, which have had the very great mis- 
fortune during the past six or eight years to be rather success- 
ful. Besides the reference to a few statistics showing imports 
as compared with domestic production, about the only other sup- 
porting data which the various members of the coalition have 
offered in support of their manhandling of the industrial rates 
have been an occasional reference to the profits made by a partic- 
ular American industry, which, as I mentioned above, has had 
the misfortune of making some profits during the past few years. 

The absurd and illogical way in which these data have been 
used in this Chamber has not infrequently appeared to be an 
insult to the intelligence of all fair-minded men. No attempt 
has been made to compare the profits of an individual com- 
pany with either the amount of sales from which those profits 
have been derived or the capitalization of the particular com- 
pany made the subject of the attack. No attempt has been 
made to analyze those profits and to apportion them to the 
different lines of the company’s activities, some of which might 
not be affected at all by the tariff. In other words, it is per- 
fectly possible for one of these large American companies which 
has been attacked by the coalition forces to have made its 
profits, or the larger portion of them, from their activities 
which have not had to face ruinous foreign competition, and 
meanwhile to have made very small profits or actually to have 
sustained a loss on those of its activities which have felt the 
brunt of foreign competition in the American markets. 

The coalition had no interest in any of this, Mr. President. 
It was sufficient for their purposes only to know that one of 
these American companies had been successful and to hold up 
as a monstrous example of everything that was bad the profits 
made by this company, and which profits, almost without excep- 
tion, go to the thousands of stockholders of that company, most 
of whom will be found to be American citizens. 

As I have listened to these outrageous tactics on the floor 
of this Senate it has seemed to me that only one conclusion 
was possible; namely, that to the Senate coalition it was some 
sort of a heinous crime for an American industry to be suc- 
cessful. I say here and now that if I were such a successful 
American industry I would be withort contrition, the coali- 
tion in the United States Senate to the contrary notwith- 
standing. I would be without contrition, Mr. President, for I 
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would know that my success was something to be proud of, 
not only to the thousands of American citizens who are the 
real owners of my company but I would be without contrition, 
for I would know that the success of my industry had been a 
great boon to American labor, who had shared in full measure 
in the suceess of my industry by virtue of the employment they 
have had, and which made my success possible. 

Every attack made by the coalition on the prosperity of these 
large American enterprises has been indirectly, but none the 
less surely, an attack upon American labor; for, obviously, no 
one will deny that as American industry is prosperous Ameri- 
can labor is employed. à 

I say to American labor, therefore, let them note, and note 
well, this attack made by the coalition on the prosperity of 
certain large American enterprises, and let American labor 
consider, and consider well, what these attacks by the coalition 
on these industries will mean to the continued prosperity of 
these industries and to the continued employment of the labor 
employed by them. 

Mr. President, while we are on the subject of these attacks 
by the coalition on certain of America’s great industrial enter- 
prises, I would consider one other probable result of these coali- 
tion attacks. In this I address myself particularly to a certain 
well-advertised and fundamental proposition in the faith of the 
Democratic Party. This proposition of which I speak is De- 
mocracy’s long-standing and well-advertised glorification of the 
doctrine of competition. Democracy has shouted from the 
housetops for so long that the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary that competition is to be exalted and monopoly 
stifled, that I say it has become one of the fundamental tenets 
of Democratic economy. Now, Mr. President, it has long been 
Democracy’s boast, and I am convinced that the whole proposi- 
tion is a fallacy, that by tearing down the tariff they would 
lower the prices of the commodities affected in this country. 
Suppose we assume for the moment that this fallacy is tenable. 
Suppose we assume that reducing the tariff will reduce the 
price. This result can be brought about only by letting into 
this country increased importations of low-cost foreign merchan- 
dise which, let us say, results in a decrease in the price. If this 
happens, who feels it first? Why, the answer is obvious. The 
small, independent American producer will be the first to feel 
the result of these increased low-cost importations into this 
country; for it is an economic truism that compared with the 
large-scale industrial enterprises the small independent pro- 
Qucer’s costs are always higher. So, Mr. President, the inevi- 
table result, if these low-cost importations beat down the Ameri- 
ean price—and Democracy says they will—will be a struggle in 
the markets of this country between the large-scale American 
producer and the importers of the cheap foreign merchandise. 
In this struggle the small American producer must inevitably 
occupy the position of the victim caught between the upper and 
the nether millstones, and it will only be a matter of time before 
he passes from the picture. 

So, Mr. President, if Democracy’s prophecy that a lower tariff 
means lower prices comes to pass, then I say that my Democratic 
colleagues are parties to a plan which must inevitably lead to 
the extinction of the small independent American producer, with 
his competitive influence on the markets and prices of this 
country which influence we have been led to believe is so dear 
to Democracy’s heart. Now, I would modify this conclusion in 
only one respect, Mr. President, It is simply this: Such a plan, 
I will admit in Democracy’s favor, would probably not result in 
a decrease in competition in the American markets. They would 
still retain this competition; but they would substitute for the 
competition of the small American producer, which they have 
eliminated, the competition of low-cost foreign producers. How 
are my Democratic colleagues going to explain this result of 
their handiwork to the tens of thousands of small American pro- 
ducers and to the hundreds of thousands of American workmen 
employed by these producers, and in whose interests Democracy 
has always professed such an interest. 

This all leads to one other thought which to me presents the 
most inexplicable and insoluble problem connected with the 
coalition’s program. For six months these coalition forces, these 
Democrats and these insurgent Republicans, have been doing 
everything within their power to attack the high economic 
standards we have built up in this country over the past cen- 
tury and a half; and by their every action they seek to pull 
down these standards and to bring about an end of the pros- 
perity of this great Nation. Why they would do this, or why 
they would even attempt to do it, let the coalition explain to a 
waiting and expectant public. 
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I can not believe they really mean to accomplish such a work 
of destruction. I speak, I must in all sadness admit, with only 
a very inadequate idea of the mental attitude, or the mental 
processes, or the mental viewpoint of a Democrat or an insur- 
gent Republican. But so far as I do know, and in all sin- 
cerity, these two species of the genus homo seem to be and are 
about as civilized as the rest of us, and as fond of the good 
things of life which make up the American standard of living; 
and I can not believe that they would willfully and wantonly 
bring about the economic ruin of their firesides. I have never 
heard of a Democrat or an insurgent Republican either, for that 
matter, who thought that it would be a good thing for the 
American people to return to the status of a simple pastoral or 
agricultural civilization—the status in which the community 
has but few wants, and these all satisfied within itself, a status 
with no automobiles, no radios, no electric lights, no news- 
papers, no school system; a status, in short, Mr. President, with 
none of the good things of life to which we are accustomed; a 
status, if you please, with no silk stockings for ladies. I can 
not believe that my Democratic colleagues and the insurgent 
Republicans would bring these things about; and yet for the 
past six months they have on the floor of this Senate endeavored 
to put through a legislative enactment which strikes at the 
very basis of our standards of living and at the very basis of 
our prosperity—a legislative enactment, Mr. President, which 
inevitably, it seems to me, would take away from our people 
the good things of life to which they have become accustomed, 
and reduce us to the economic standards of those countries 
from which, without an adequate protective tariff, our ruinous 
competition would come, The explanation of all this is beyond 
me. I give it up. 

President Hoover in his Newark address, from which I quoted 
above, in which he deals with competitive tariffs as against 
protective tariffs, suggests to the workers in industries in New 
Jersey and all over this country that they should consider the 
effect on their jobs of decreased tariff protection. And, Mr. 
President, it is time that somebody suggested this same thought 
to the workers of this country again. It is time they asked 
themselves the question: “ What is likely to be the effect on us 
of this slashing of the 1922 tariff rates which has been going on 
in the Senate of the United States for some time back?” 

The workers in the industries of this country are no fools, 
and they are likely to pay particular attention to anything 
which strikes at their opportunity of earning a livelihood. Ob- 
viously the action of the coalition is doing just that. And it is 
time our workers in all industry realized it, and realized, too, 
that this attack on the tariff rates affecting their industries is 
being made at a time when these industries are in a particu- 
larly vulnerable position. 

About two weeks ago the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
Foutterre] made a presentation on this floor with reference to 
the existing unemployment situation in this country and sought 
to lay this unemployment condition at the doorstep of the pres- 
ent administration. Mr. President, I do not know how many 
idle workers there are in this country to-day, and neither does 
the Senator from Wisconsin. Neither, in fact, does anyone. 
The Senator from New York [Mr. CorELAND] tells about walk- 
ing down Sixth Ayenue on a Sunday morning and noticing the 
crowds around the employment agencies, and he concludes that 
there is considerable unemployment. The Secretary of Labor, 
in a recent statement, estimated that there are 3,000,000 jobless 
workers in this country. The statistics gathered by the State 
industrial commission in New York State, which even the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin admits has the best statistics on unemploy- 
ment available, indicates that 100,000 workers in the factories 
of that State have been laid off since last October, and, so far as 
New York State is concerned, Commissioner Perkins undertakes 
to say that the situation is “very serious.” 

Mr. President, this should be sufficient to indicate to anyone 
that industry in this country is not booming, that there is un- 
employment, and, whether it be a coincidence or not, this un- 
employment began to develop coincident with the Senate’s con- 
sideration of the rate schedules in this proposed new tariff law. 
And I might add that the longer the Senate has considered 
these rate schedules, the worse the unemployment has become. 

I am not going to say here that the Senate’s consideration of 
this tariff bill is the one and only cause for the existing unem- 
ployment in this country. We always have some unemployment 
at this time of the year as a result of purely seasonal influences, 
and the end of the speculative mania last fall undoubtedly con- 
tributed some to our unemployment. But I am going to assert 
and reiterate here that the Senate’s consideration of this pro- 
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posed new tariff bill has been a breeder of industrial uncer- 
tainty and that such industrial uncertainty must inevitably add 
to the unemployment of American labor. 

The Senate of the United States, or, more accurately speak- 
ing, the coalition within the Senate of the United States, is in 
part responsible for the existing unemployment situation in this 
country by reason of the shameful delay in the consideration 
and passage of this proposed new tariff law. And add to that 
the developments since the 5th day of this month which have 
resulted in a slashing of many of the existing tariff rates, with 
the effect this slashing must inevitably have on the industries 
affected. The worker in American industry has an indictment 
against the Senate coalition which he certainly would be a fool 
not to press, And, as I have always said, the American work- 
man is no fool! 

There has been considerable speculation as to whether or not 
this proposed new tariff bill ever will be passed. It will be 
remembered that at least one Member of this body predicted 
several months ago that it ought never to be passed and that it 
never would be passed. And, Mr. President, many of the accom- 
plishments of the Senate coalition which I have examined have 
happened since this prediction was made. 

The coalition says it wants to pass this bill; various Members 
of the working majority in the Senate on both sides of the aisle 
have frequently said that they do not want to see this bill fail; 
that they want to see it passed; and I really think they mean it. 
I really think they want to pass this bill, but they want to pass 
it in their own time. They want to pass it, Mr. President, as 
shortly before the elections of this year as they possibly can 
manage. Oh, I know they will think that is telling on them, but 
that is just exactly what I propose to do, Mr. President. 

I began by saying that we were a generation of “know-not 
Josephs ” on the tariff, but there is a political aspect in the pas- 
sage of tariff laws which I suspect is not unknown to some of 
my colleagues, however uninformed they may be on the eco- 
nomics of the tariff. 

Mr. President, a new tariff law, however good it might ulti- 
mately prove to be, is always a disturbing influence to business 
when it goes into operation. Industries which for six or eight 
years previously have been adjusted to one set of tariff condi- 
tions find themselyes confronted with the necessity of adjustment 
to a new set of tariff conditions. The rate on their raw product 
may have decreased or increased, and in consequence their costs 
are likely to be changed. Or a compensatory rate affecting a 
particular industry may have been readjusted and a change in 
price is necessary. In a dozen different ways industries must 
adjust to the new tariff, and such an adjustment is a disturbing 
influence. Industry slows up, workmen may be laid off tempo- 
rarily, and the whole economic structure hesitates. But if, by 
skillful maneuvering, these effects can be held off until just 
before election, they become a powerful source of political appeal 
to the voters of this country. 

Mr. President, in the light of all this, the coalition’s strategy 
is quite simple ; it narrows down to just two elementary political 
propositions: First, the proposed new tariff bill must be made 
at least to seem in the public mind to be a Republican measure. 
It must bear the name of a Republican Representative and a 
Republican Senator. It must be made to seem the fulfillment 
of the 1928 Republican tariff pledge. If these things can be 
done, the coalition can be trusted to make the public believe that 
here is a Republican tariff bill. The second proposition is just 
as simple. It calls for a little more delay, a few weeks will do, 
a month will be plenty. Then they will rush the bill through, 
send it to conference with the assurance that because of the 
outrageousness of many of the Senate amendments it would be 
weeks, probably months, before the conference committee can 
report it back. That will do it very nicely. Let the bill become 
law any time during, say, July or August, and, like Mark 
Antony, the coalition can sit back and say to itself: 


Mischief, thou art afoot, take thou what course thou wilt! 


How very simple. There is even a precedent for it. The best 
Republican tariff law ever passed was the McKinley bill of 1890, 
which was never given a fair test. The McKinley bill became 
operative on October 1, 1890, and the resulting economic dis- 
turbances caused the Republican Party the loss of the House in 
the elections of 1890 and both the Senate and the Presidency two 
years later. 

Mr. President, three months ago the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Borau] in a moment of rashness, tempered by responsiveness, 
spoke about responsibility and about the coalition assuming cer- 
tain responsibilities. Well, that is just what they are going to 
do if it is within my power to bring it about. 
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First, Mr. President, the Republican character of the proposed 
Hawley-Smoot tariff law has been destroyed by the action of the 
majority of the United States Senate, which, as everybody 
knows, is not a Republican majority. It is a majority made up 
of Democrats and insurgents with the same tariff viewpoint as 
Democrats, and it is this majority which has written the pro- 
posed new tariff law so far as the United States Senate is con- 
cerned, Every vestige of this coalition’s activity which re- 
mained in this bill if it were to become a law would stamp it as 
a coalition measure or a Democratic measure, or a hybrid meas- 
ure, Mr. President, a mongrel, anything you will, so long as you 
do not regard it up to the present time as a Republican bill and 
a fulfillment of the Republican tariff pledge of 1928. 

Second, Mr. President, the passage of this bill has been un- 
doubtedly and unnecessarily delayed, so that every attempt 
made from now on to enact this measure into law in due course 
bears the stamp of a political maneuver for the coalition’s sinis- 
ter purpose—the defeat of the Republican Party. I close, Mr. 
President, with a second reading of the statement by the senior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] made on the floor of the 
Senate on November 9, 1929. I read: 


But I do want to say, as I intimated a few days ago, that those whom 
some are disposed to term the “ coalition” are really now in charge of 
the making of the bill. The responsibility is upon us. What the coun- 
try wants, in my judgment, is speed, They have pretty well made up 
their minds as to the bill, generally speaking. In my judgment it is 
incumbent upon us to dispose of the bill as rapidly as we can, taking 
into consideration, of course, that there are some items which necessar- 
ily must be discussed. If we do not do so we will be held responsible 
from this time on for the delay. We can not escape that responsibility. 


Thus spoke the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] early 
last November. Let him, or any other Member of the Senate 
coalition, explain and justify to the American people the actions 
of these coalition forces in the light of this statement by the 
alert and farseeing Senator from Idaho, made almost four 
months ago. 

Mr. President, the lesson, yes, the edict, of the remote and the 
ever recent past is: Let the tariff alone and lower it only where 
it does not affect injuriously American labor. Do not destroy it. 
It has accomplished wonders and it will achieve the marvelous. 
It has fostered our industries, built up our manufactures, and 
opened our wildernesses to the hamlet, the village, and the 
town. It has bound our States and the continent with rails of 
steel. It has elevated our manhood, dignified and uplifted our 
labor, and educated our people. It has enabied us to perfect 
the grandest system of finance the world ‘has ever yet enjoyed, 
and it has caused our credit to shine with the sun of civilization. 

It has touched our barren, rugged hillsides and caused the 
waters of commercial prosperity to flow all over the land. It 
has illuminated our valleys with the leaping flames of our 
furnaces and caused them to kiss the mountain tops in their 
ascent.to prosperity. It has made the hum of our factories 
sweet music to the ears of those who labor and foil, and if we 
sustain the American system, and I pray to God we may, then 
we shall preserve and elevate the American home, the American 
schoolhouse, the dignity, the ambition, and the independence of 
American labor, and the equality of American possibilities for 
the present as well as for the generations yet to come. If these 
American standards are continued and practiced, then the Re- 
public of America will become the great altar stairs that will 
slope through the mortal struggles and disappointments of life 
up to God. 

During the delivery of Mr. Gorr’s speech— 


NANTICOKE RIVER BRIDGE, MARYLAND 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from West Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Maryland? 

Mr. GOFF. 


I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The State Roads Commission of Maryland is 
very anxious to start the construction of a bridge in that State, 
and the legislature is not in session to give the authority to 


cross the Nanticoke River. If the Senator from West Virginia 
will yield, I ask unanimous consent that Senate bill 3193, to 
authorize the State Roads Commission of Maryland to construct 
a highway bridge across the Nanticoke River at Vienna in 
Dorchester County to a point in Wicomico County, be con- 
sidered at this time. 

Mr. GOFF. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is the State roads commission, a State 
institution, which wants to begin the construction of the bridge. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3193) to authorize the 
State Roads Commission of Maryland to construct a highway 
bridge across the Nanticoke River at Vienna in Dorchester 
County to a point in. Wicomico County, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with amendments, 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 6, after the word “ con- 
struct,” to insert “maintain, and operate”; in line 7, after the 
word “at,” to insert “a point suitable to the interests of navi- 
gation at”; in line 8, after the word “County,” to strike out 
“to a point in Wicomico County” and insert “ Maryland”; and 
on page 2, after line 4, to insert an additional section to read: 


Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress Is hereby granted to 
the State Roads Commission of Maryland, acting for and on behalf of 
the State of Maryland, and its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a highway bridge across the Nanticoke River at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at Vienna in Dorchester 
County, Md, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

Suc. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize the 
State Roads Commission of Maryland to construct a highway 
bridge across the Nanticoke River at Vienna in Dorchester 
County, Md.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr, President, I desire to thank the Senator 
from West Virginia for his unfailing courtesy at all times, and 
particularly to-day. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 7998. An act to amend subsection (d) of section 11 of 
the merchant marine act of June 5, 1920, as amended by section 
801 of the merchant marine act of May 22, 1928; 

H. R. 8361. An act to further develop an American merchant 
marine, to assure its permanence in the transportation of the 
foreign trade of the United States, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9553. An act to amend sections 401, 402, and 404 of the 
merchant marine act, 1928. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Gorr’s speech— 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

H. R. 7998. An act to amend subsection (d) of section 11 of 
the merchant marine act of June 5, 1920, as amended by sec- 
tion 301 of the merchant marine act of May 22, 1928; 

H. R. 8361. An act to further develop an American merchant 
marine, to assure its permanence in the transportation of the 
foreign trade of the United States, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9553. An act to amend sections 401, 402, and 404 of the 
merchant marine act, 1928, 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on to-day, March 1, 1980, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 875. An act authorizing C. N. Jenks, F. J. Stransky, DL. H. 
Miles, John Grandy, and Bruce Machen, their heirs, legal rep- 
resentatives and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Savanna, Il. ; 

S. 3197, An act granting the consent of Congress to the Mor- 
gan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., a corpora- 
tion, its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Intracoastal Canal; 

8.3297. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River ap- 
proximately midway between the cities of Owensboro, Ky., and 
Rockport, Ind.; and 


Is there objection to the con- 
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8.3405. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River 
at or near Decatur, Nebr. 


CHANGES OF REFERENCE 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President, early in January 
I introduced the bill (S. 3154) to provide for the erection of a 
suitable memorial to the memory of John James Audubon at 
Henderson, Ky. It appears that the bill was improperly re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. I now ask unani- 
mous consent that that committee be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill, and that it be referred to the Committee 
on the Library. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kentucky? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

On motion of Mr. Norpeck, the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 3774) to amend the United States mining laws applica- 
ble to the national forests within the State of South Dakota, 
and it was referred to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 


PROPOSED BELIEF OF UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, in view of the great 
calamity which the coalition and the insurgents have brought 
upon the country, as disclosed by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gorr], I desire to introduce a joint resolution au- 
thorizing an appropriation of $50,000,000 to relieve the unem- 
ployment situation of the United States. I want to turn this 
money over to President Hoover, the greatest administrator of 
relief in all the history of the world. 

In the economic system of our country the burden of these 
depressions falls upon labor. We provide gigantic profits by 
the tariff laws, the banking laws, the railroad laws, and then 
when depression comes along the big men who get the benefit 
thereof discharge their labor, turn them out when they have 
nothing upon which to live except their labor, and the burden 
really in that way falls upon labor. It has been estimated that 
from 3,000,000 to 6,000,000 people are out of employment in 
these days of Republican prosperity. That is too many. Fifty 
million dollars will not go very far, but it will be a start, and 
in the hands of Mr. Hooyer it will go farther than it would in 
the hands of anybody else. I therefore introduce the joint 
resolution and ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To what committee does the 
Senator desire to have the joint resolution referred? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think it should go to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 149) for the relief of unem- 
ployed persons in the United States was read the first time by 
its title, the second time at length, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $50,000,000 to be expended by the American National Red Cross 
and the Quartermaster General of the Army, in such manner as the 
President shall by regulation prescribe, for the relief of unemployed 
persons throughout the United States. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, in connection with the mat- 
ter of unemployment, to which reference has been made by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Brooxuanrt], I desire to call attention 
to an editorial which appeared in the Washington Daily News 
of last evening, by Mr. Lowell Mellett, its editor. I do this for 
the reason that the Department of Justice has given out a 
Statement in which it calls attention to communist uprisings 
that have taken place. 1 hope that the Department of Justice 
will not start on an era of red-baiting the same as was done 
during the administration of Palmer and likewise during the 
administration of Daugherty and Burns. There is a great deal 
of unemployment in the country. It is not going to be solved 
by policemen’s clubs er by red-baiting by the Department of 
Justice. Every workman in the country has the right to work. 

I call attention to the fact that it is claimed that we have 
had great prosperity in the country under the last administra- 
tion and also under this administration. Mr. Hoover has 
called attention to the fact that he is going to carry out a 
great public-works program for the purpose of taking care of 
the unemployment situation, But since the issuance of that 
statement he has issued another statement warning the Con- 
gress against appropriations, 

It should be noted, also, that many of the great industrial 
leaders who attended the conference called by the President of 
the United States, after coming down here with a blare of 
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trumpets and issuing statements to the effect that they were 
going to help unemployment in the country by keeping up their 
work, by extending their work, and not reducing wages, imme- 
diately went back to their places of business and laid off large 
numbers of men. This happened in almost every industry in 
the United States immediately after the conference which was 
called by the President of the United States. 

I have been informed that when some of the industrial lead- 
ers came here they did not realize that there was such a de- 
pression in the United States as was outlined to them by the 
President at that time, and that because of the conference, in- 
stead of it having the effect of preventing unemployment, it 
has in reality caused further unemployment because it fright- 
ened some of the industrial leaders in the country into feeling 
that there was an industrial depression and that it was neces- 
sary to lay off some of their men. 

I ask unanimous consent that the editorial from the Wash- 
ington Daily News of last evening, a Scripps-Howard paper, 
may be inserted in the Recorp in connection with my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


THE RIGHT TO WORK 


The communist unemployment demonstrations in half a dozen cities 
from coast to coast are not dangerous. The unemployment situation 
bebind the demonstrations is dangerous. 

No amount of police clubbing of communists is going to solve the 
unemployment problem, The communists are infinitesimal in numbers 
and influence in this country. They could be wiped out to-morrow— 
as sO Many conservatives hope they may be—and the political, social, 
and industrial conditions of the country would not be altered a particle. 

There is something at once sinister and patlietic in the idea of some 
American officials that it is a crime to mention the word unemploy- 
ment. They are like the people who would fight an epidemic by denying 
its existence. 

Agitators do not cause unemployment. Unemployment causes agi- 
tators. Why shouldn’t it? The right to work is inalienable. 

If a man can not find work and if his family is hungry, what do 
we expect him to do? Make a speech on the blessings of prosperity? 

If the unemployed do no more than parade to a city hall and plead 
for help, a city is lucky. The police should be glad that the weak 
and hungry are expressing their protest in such a harmless manner. 

The trouble with us in America is that we have been self-righteous 
about our national prosperity for so long we now can not think straight 
and feel straight on the subject. We are acting as though a man 
out of work is a leper or a criminal. 

The great army of unemployed to-day are not criminals. If any- 
thing criminal is involved it is the system which has created them. 

The working people of this country were not made for our industrial 
system. The system was made for them. And, unless our system can 
provide steady work and a good living for the rank and file of the 
people, it is a rotten system which some day will fall of its own 
weight. 

With all our talk about American efficiency, what are we doing to pre- 
vent this endless cycle of unemployment which swings back to mock our 
Government and curse our workers periodically? In the hard times of 
1921 a national commission was appointed so that the tragedy would 
not happen again. But even the mild recommendations of that com- 
mission have never been acted upon. 

For years these mild recommendations for Federal employment 
exchanges and statistics, and provision for spreading construction work 
over lean years, have been before Congress. But there has been no 
action, because the White House, the Congress, the chambers of com- 
merce, the boosters, and the well fed have been hostile or indifferent. 

Meanwhile every year the unemployment problem grows more serious 
as the advance of machines scraps human labor. At our recent peak of 
prosperity the unemployed numbered from one and a half to three mil- 
lions. And now, during the temporary industrial recession, no man 
knows whether the number is four millions or six or seven. 

We can not know the facts because we are the only great industrial 
nation in the world which fails to gather Federal unemployment sta- 
tistics. To-day we can only guess at the truth from the reliable New 
York State figures, which show that this winter is the worst—except 
1921—in 15 years. 

We believe American conditions are fundamentally sound; that 
the potentialities of prosperity for all the people are greater in this 
land than in any other. But no prosperity is strong enough to with- 
stand the creeping disease of unemployment unless the political 
and industrial leaders fight that disease honestly, intelligently, and 
courageously. 

With the coming of spring we are passing out of the worst part of 
the depression. But depression wili come again and again, next winter 
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or the following, unless we face and begin to conquer this industrial 
blight. 

Indifference in this hour is treason. 

The millions of men walking the streets to-day have a right to jobs. 
They should demonstrate, They should agitate. They should endeavor 
to awaken the Government to its responsibility. 


INVESTIGATION OF OIL SITUATION IN MONTANA 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I desire to offer a resolution, 
which I send to the desk, calling upon the Attorney General of 
the United States to make an investigation into the oil situa- 
tion as it exists in the State of Montana at this time. I hope 
that it will be immediately disposed of. It seems to me it 
should not lead to any debate, because I am merely asking 
that the Attorney General of the United States be requested 
to make an investigation into corporations and associations 
engaged in the business of selling oil and gasoline in the State 
of Montana for the purpose of determining whether or not 
any such companies or associations are fixing prices or en- 
gaging in other practices in violation of the Federal antitrust 
aw. 

In this connection let me say to the Senate that we have 
in Montana this situation: We are producing there a great deal 
of oil. We have refineries there which take the oil and refine 
it into gasoline. But notwithstanding the fact that the oil is 
produced in Montana and-notwithstanding the fact that it is 
refined in Montana, I am informed that we are paying the high- 
est rate, or practically the highest rate, for gasoline that is 
paid in any place in the United States. It is not necessary 
for the oil or gasoline companies to pay high freight rates 
because of the fact that they pipe the oil in many instances to 
their refineries. I am also informed, though I do not know this 
to be the fact, that the Standard Oil Co. fixes the price of 
gasoline and that the small independent oil companies are 
obliged to follow suit by reason of the fact that they are afraid 
if they do not do so and keep up the price of gasoline, they 
will be put out of business. 

I am merely asking that the Attorney General of the United 
States make an investigation of the situation in the State of 
Montana with a view of determining whether or not there are 
any violations of the Sherman antitrust law there. I am doing 
this partly because of the fact that it has been taken up by 
chambers of commerce and. partly because of numerous letters 
which I have received from farmers and other users of gasoline 
in the State of Montana, wondering why it is that in that State, 
where we produce the raw material and where we refine it, 
they have to pay these exorbitant prices for gasoline. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the resolution be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 220), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States is hereby 
requested to make an investigation of the corporations and associations 
engaged in the business of selling oil and gasoline in the State of Mon- 
tana for the purpose of determining whether any such corporations or 
associations are fixing prices or engaged in other practices in violation 
of the Federal antitrust laws. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. FESS. Mr, President, I am going to ask the Senator to 
let the resolution go over for a day. 

Mr. WHEELER. To let it go over until Monday? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; until we have a little time to look into it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution goes over under the 
rule, 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. President, I have here an editorial relating 


Mr. FESS. 
to the original District of Columbia, which was 10 miles square, 
commenting upon the action of Congress in re-ceding about 80 
years ago, one-third of the District. This is one of the most 
informing editorials I have seen, and it indicates the pride 


that people outside of the Capital have for the Capital. It has 
in it some very good suggestions. I shall not take the time to 
read it, but I would like to have it inserted in the RECOED. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 

[From the Columbus Dispatch] 
SQUARING UP THE DISTRICT 

The movement to restore the District of Columbia to its original form 
and area seems to be gaining ground. It was a shortsighted blunder on 
the part of Congress, in 1846, to pass the retrocession act by which part 
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of the District lying west of the Potomac was given back to the State 
of Virginia. The Senators and Representatives then in Congress, if 
they had stopped to think seriously at all, should have been able to 
foresee the time when the whole original tract of 10 miles square would 
be little enough for the Capital of the United States of America. 

Now that the Capital Park and Planning Commission is getting well 
started on its task of adding beauty and stateliness to the city and 
giving it fitting surroundings, the mistake of cutting off so large a slice 
of the District is keenly realized. There are those who claim that Con- 
gress bad no constitutional power to make this retrocession, and if the 
matter had been brought before the Supreme Court at the time, it seems 
quite possible that such would have been its decision; but after 84 
years of acquiescence, it is not to be supposed that the court would now 
invalidate the act. 

This does not mean, however, that there is no way to reverse the re- 
sult of that hasty and unwise act. ‘The inhabitants of the part that was 
thus ceded away seem willing, for the most part, to return, and it is 
suggested by some of those most active in the restoration movement 
that the General Assembly of Virginia, if a respectful request were made 
to it by the Federal Government, would cede the territory in question 
back again, as a tribute to the memory of George Washington, the most 
distinguished historical character, not only of Virginia but of the whole 
Nation, 

If Congress were to make a unanimous request of that character to 
the Virginia General Assembly, backed, as it would be, by public senti- 
ment all over the Nation, it seems quite unlikely that the Old Dominion 
would hold back. As a matter of legitimate and commendable State 
advertising, consent would be of great positive value, while refusal 
would be nothing but a dead loss. 

To try to get this land back by a suit in the Supreme Court, however, 
as some are suggesting, would most likely create no little irritation in 
Virginia, instead of good feeling, and would in all probability result in 
an adverse decision anyhow. Virginia should be treated with complete 
respect and courtesy in the matter, for even the entire area of the 
original District, if restored, is not large enough for the program of the 
Park and Planning Commission, and Virginia’s friendly cooperation, as 
likewise that of Maryland, is essential to the creation of appropriate 
surroundings for the Capital of our great Republic. 

It is to be hoped that the matter will be pushed wisely, as well as 
energetically, that it may be consummated in time for the celebration 
of the two hundredth anniversary of Washington’s birthday, in 1932. 
On a matter such as this, so far as congressional action is needed, 


Congress should show its essential patriotism, In spite of existing divi- 
sions, by coalescing into one solid bloc, without a single Member missing. 


DISPOSITION OF PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, some time since the Governor 
of Oregon appointed a committee of very well-informed citizens 
of that State to make an investigation and report upon the 
proposal of the President to cede to the public-land States the 
surface rights of the public domain, a subject now being inves- 
tigated by one of the presidental commissions. It is a matter 
of considerable importance to the West. I have here the report 
made by that Oregon committee as published in the Portland 
Oregonian of February 16, 1980. I send it to the desk and ask 
unanimous consent that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Portland Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., Sunday, February 16, 
1930] 

FEDERAL CONTROL oF LAND FAvVoRED—SUBCOMMITTER MAKES REPORT TO 
GOVERNER—GIFT oF DOMAIN REVIEWED—PFOREST SERVICE URGED TO 
REGULATE GRAZING—GENERAL BODY TO Mert—Srares, Survey SHOWS, 
SHOULD GET EQUIVALENT TAXES ON UNRESERVED AREAS. 


SALEM, OREG., February 15.—Retention by the Federal Govern- 
ment of unreserved lands whose surface rights President Hoover has 
suggested be turned over to Western States, provided the Govern- 
ment will agree to place regulation of grazing privileges on such lands 
under the Forest Service, is favored in a report released to-day by 
Governor Norblad. In the absence of any proposal that the Govern- 
ment itself will take regulation in hand, the report continued, the 
States might accept the offer, with the expectation of making measur- 
ably profitable use of the lands, 

The report was compiled by a subcommittee of an Oregon committee 
appointed by the governor to obtain a coss-section of Oregon opinion 
on the President’s proposal, Meetings of the general committee were 
held in Portland February 10 and 11, when leaders representing various 
interests of the State presented their views. The report will be sub- 
mitted February 26 at a meeting of the general committee in Port- 
land and, if approved, will be passed on to E, C. Van Petten, of Ontario, 
Oregon’s representative on President Hoover’s commission for study 
of public lands. 
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OREGON LAND CHIEFLY GRAZING 


Approximately 13,000,000 acres in Oregon would be affected by the 
proposed action, of which about 11,000,000 acres, chiefly grazing land, 
is in the southeastern quarter of the State. 

The subcommittee which drafted the report is composed of R. G. 
Callyert, chairman; William Duby, Robert N. Stanfield, Olin Arnspiger, 
and W. B. Snyder. $ 

The following are some of the high lights of their recommendations : 

That by reason of administrative machinery the Federal Government is 
best equipped to supervise and regulate the lands involved; that the 
Forestry Service should be enlarged into a forage preservation and utili- 
zation bureau, and that the grazing lands should be attached to the 
forests and that the forest system of grazing permits be extended to 
these areas, 

TRANSFER NOT RECOMPENSE 


That transfer to the States of barren Government lands should not 
be considered as recompense for loss to the State of taxable wealth 
throuzl use by the Federal Government of natural resources of national 
forests, Indian reservations, national parks, and other reserved lands. 

That Oregon and other Western States should receive the equivalent 
of taxes on reserved Government land. 

That before lands are accepted by the States, certain areas should be 
withdrawn to protect watersheds and present and prospective reclama- 
tion, 

That sale by the State of the ceded lands should be opposed to pre- 
vent private landholding monopolies and their use should be restricted 
to leasing or grazing rights. 

That if subsurface rights are granted, States with petroleum resources 
would benefit at the expense of the generat reclamation fund, of which 
Oregon is a beneficiary, and Oregon should have an adjusted compensa- 
tion through adequate division of the proceeds of Government timber 
sales, 

That all Federal land matters should be consolidated under the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

The full text of the committce’s report follows: 

“This committee met in Portland February 10 and 11, and after con- 
sultations with members of the field division of the General Land Office 
and a representative of the State board of higher education, makes the 
following statement as to the public-land situation in Oregon, together 
with its recommendations: 

“The tentative proposal of the President of the United States made 
originally to the governors’ conference at Salt Lake City last summer 
was that the Federal Government cede to the western land States, for the 
benefit of the public schools, the surface rights to unreserved and un- 
appropriated public lands, 

“The area of public lands in Oregon within this category is about 
13,000,000 acres. Approximately 11,000,000 acres are situated in the 
southeastern portion of the State of Oregon and are used now, and 
probably always will be used, only for the grazing of livestock. The 
remainder of the unappropriated and unreserved public lands is scattered 
among several of the other counties, and in many instances is of a 
mountainous character. The utilization of these lands, therefore, is 
almost wholly a livestock or grazing problem. 


GRAZING NOT nEGUEATED 


“Under Government control there has never been any regulation of 
grazing privileges on these lands. They are not suitable for homestead- 
ing; they can not be fenced and only such tracts consisting of not more 
than 820 acres that are isolated from the main public range are subject 
to sale. Under unregulated grazing the forage grasses on these lands 
have been so tramped down and oyergrazed that the lands are now 
capable of supporting only a fraction of the number of head of livestock 
that at one time subsisted upon them. In times past the natural water 
holes were taken up and have largely passed into private ownership. 
The problem of restoring these lands to their former forage capacity is, 
therefore, not solely one of regulating present grazing, but of providing 
water for the increased herds of livestock that the lands would be 
capable of sustaining. In Lake County the stockmen have been success- 
ful in obtaining water by drilling wells of moderate depth, and it is 
believed that with proper supervision and regulation, and development 
of water resourees, a large part of the range lands can be restored to its 
former condition, to the end that the livestock Industry would grow and 
greatly increase the taxable wealth and prosperity of this area, 

“This committee wishes to emphasize that consideration of the Presj- 
dent’s proposal either by Congress or by the State of Oregon should not 
be on the basis that a cession of these lands to the State would be a 
valuable gift or in any sense a recompense to the State for its loss in 
taxable wealth through withdrawal of national forests, Indian reserva- 
tions, national parks, and other reserved public lands. But, on the 
contrary, should be considered only as a release by the Government to 
the States of land which the Government itself has for many years 
permitted to retrograde until now its value is only potential and can 
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only be restored by laws carefully enacted and probably at considerable 
expense. 
VARIOUS QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


“The purpose of the general conference is to provide E. C. Van Petten, 
the representative of this State on the President’s commission, with a 
eross section of public opinion in Oregon as to the President's proposal. 
Mr. Van Petten has submitted to the subcommittee several questions 
which the committee will answer seriatum. 

“1. If Oregon should accept surface rights only, should it be with or 
without withdrawals to protect watersheds and present and prospective 
reclamation? 

“It is the opinion of the committee that if Oregon should elect to 
accept the surface rights only, a survey should be made of the lands, 
and that such tracts as are desirable for protection of watersheds, 
or are available for inclusion in present or prospective reclamation 
projects, should be withdrawn by the Federal Government, and that 
such units as are useful to the Forestry Department for administering 
forest grazing areas, and are not contiguous to other grazing lands, 
should also be withdrawn or attached to the contiguous forest areas. 

“2. Should the public lands be given to the States with no mineral 
reservations? If so, there is cut in half the annual accretion to the 
reclamation fund. Suggest a source of replacement of this loss. 

“It is the opinion of the committee that, by reason of the existence of 
necessary administrative machinery in the Federal Government, the Fed- 
eral Government is best equipped to supervise and regulate the lands 
whose surface rights the President suggests be turned over to the States. 
The committee believes that the best solution of the problem is the en- 
largement of the Forest Service into a forage preservation and utiliza- 
tion bureau, and that the grazing lands should be attached to the for- 
ests and that the forest system of grazing permits be extended to these 
areas with such extensions or modifications as may be demanded by the 
need for utilization. 


MONOPOLY DANGER SEEN 


“It is the opinion of the committee that a grant of the lands to the 
States without mineral reservations is a less desirable alternative than 
Government retention with regulation, but that in the absence of any 
proposal that the Government itself will take regulation in hand, the 
States could make a measurably profitable use of the lands. That any 
grant of surface rights to the States should be conditioned upon issuance 
of leasing or grazing rights, and not of sale except as to isolated tracts. 
To offer these lands for sale would result in their concentration in the 
hands of monopolistic landowners and prevent the growth of population 
and community centers. 

“There will be an insistence by those Western States that have known 
petroleum resources that any grant of public lands to the States include 
the subsurface rights. At present Oregon produces no governmental 
royalties on mineral resources, but the royalties that accrue in other 
States from this source are placed almost wholly in the reclamation 
fund, of which the State of Oregon is a large beneficiary. To grant the 
States the subsurface rights would cut in half the yearly accretion to 
the reclamation fund. If the presidential committee should be disposed 
to recommend that the grant include the subsurface rights, or if Con- 
gress should be inclined to make such a grant, then Oregon should de- 
mand that it be similarly compensated by apportionment to Oregon for 
the use by Oregon in reclamation and in restoration of the depleted 
grazing lands or other public use of an adequate proportion of the reve- 
nues derived from the sale of timber in the national forests and in the 
Oregon and California land grant. It is the conviction of this commit- 
tee that if States having subsurface resources are to be granted those 
resources, then Oregon should have a compensating grant of surface 
resources other than the surface of grass lands. 


GOVERNMENT SHOULD PAY 


“3. Should the public lands, if given to the States, include the 
national forest reserves? 

“This committee believes that the national forests should be retained 
under Federal administration, but that the present allocation of 25 per 
cent of timber-sale proceeds is wholly inadequate to compensate the 
State for the loss of taxable wealth occasioned by the Government's 
withdrawal of these lands from individual acquisition. We believe that 
with or without a grant of any public lands the national forests should 
be appraised, and that the tax base should be determined as if the lands 
were in private ownership, and that the State and counties should be 
paid out of the proceeds of timber sales an amount equivalent to taxes, 

“4. If the surface rights are desirable for Oregon, or are not desir- 
able, state how can the livestock interests best be served in either case. 

“This committee has already answered the question in so far as it 
pertains to retention by the Government of public lands in question. 
It has also stated that, in the event the lands are to be granted to 
the State, right of sale by the State should be prohibited except as to 
isolated tracts. It believes that the State law passed in 1923, pro- 
viding a method of organizing grazing districts in the several coun- 
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ties, offers a foundation for county supervision which would measur- 
ably restore the forage capacity of the lands in question and encour- 
age the drilling of wells by private enterprise. 


CONSOLIDATION FAVORED 


“5. If a citizen has business with the Federal Government on public- 
land matters, he may have to go to five bureaus in the Interior De- 
partment or to the Bureau of Forestry in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Should the Public Land Office, Geological Survey, and Geodetic 
Survey be consolidated into one bureau and under what department? 

“The national parks are supervised by the Interior Department and 
the Forestry Bureau is under the Agricultural Department, Should 
they be under one secretary and which one? 

“The committee believes that all public-land matters should be con- 
solidated under one department and it belleves that, because the Agri- 
cultural Department has erected the larger detailed machinery, land 
matters should be placed under the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“As a further report, the committee expressed the opinion that the 
proposal of direct revenues to the public-school fund from the grant of 
these lands to the State is somewhat remote and intangible. The 
public schools would, however, benefit from the increase in taxable 
wealth due to the existence of many more head of livestock upon a 
restored public range, and it is possible that in time lease or permit 
revenues would exceed the cost of administration. 

“It is the purpose of the committee to attempt to obtain a rough 
valuation of the lands involved in the President's proposal. If obtained 
in time it will be submitted to Mr. Van Petten and otherwise will be 
at the disposal of the Oregon delegation in Congress. 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“R. G. CALLVERT, 

“ WILLIAM DUBY, 

“ ROBERT N. STANFIELD, 
“OLIN ARNSPIGER, 

“W. B. SNYDER.” 


TENDENCY OF SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial from the Philadelphia Record 
of February 25, 1930, entitled “Is the Supreme Court to Fix the 
Prices of Necessaries of Life?” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Record of February 25, 1930] 
IS THE SUPREME COURT TO FIX THE PRICES OF NECESSARIES OF LIFE? 


With fitting solemnity Charles Evans Hughes was sworn in yesterday 
as Chief Justice of the United States. 
For him the moment was the crowning triumph of a distinguished 


eareer. To have attained this exalted place, as head of one of the three 
coordinate branches of the Government, is an achievement that may com- 
pensate him even for the loss of the Presidency after it seemed to be in 
his grasp. 

And his gratification may well be the deeper because of the extraor- 
dinary tributes paid to his qualifications for the high office, in character, 
intellect, and legal stature. The most determined critics of the appoint- 
ment never questioned his fitness in these respects, 

Nor is there the remotest doubt that his attitude as a jurist will 
conform to the best traditions of the country’s highest tribunal. 

It may be assumed that he will avoid consideration of any suits in 
which he has appeared as an advocate. But no member will be more 
conscientious in applying in all cases that come before him those legal 
conceptions which his knowledge and experience persuade him are sound. 

Yet the conspicuous claims of the new Chief Justice upon public con- 
fidence do not signify that the protests against his nomination were 
without merit or that the issue which provoked those objections hag 
been erased from the public mind. 

A judge may be profoundly learned, intellectually honest, utterly 
sincere, and yet hold extralegal concepts which, shaped in judicial de- 
cisions, would tend to the defeat of public desires and the impairment of 
public rights. 

What the Senate discussed—legitimately, we think—was this ques- 
tion: Can any lawyer who has been for years the outstanding champion 
of monopolistic enterprises against regulation or restriction become over- 
night an impartial adjudicator, concerned equally for property rights 
and human rights under the law? | 

By a vote of 2 to 1 the Senate answered affirmatively for Mr. Hughes, 
and his numberless admirers look confidently for him to justify the 
verdict. 

But it is important to note that the underlying issue remains, which 
was only incidentally the bent of Mr. Hughes’s mind, the real matter 
of concern being the tendencies exhibited by the Supreme Court itself. 

Senatorial critics cited many instances in which, according to their 
view, that tribunal had ruled to the detriment of the public interest, 
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But the most serlous complaint was not that the court has decided 
incorrectly upon specific laws but that it has attempted in effect to 
change established laws and make new ones, and especially that it has 
gone outside the fleld of law and assumed to apply social and economic 
theories, as to which it has no legitimate authority. 

That issue arises most sharply in the matter of public-utility regula- 
tion, and a recent decision furnished the strongest argument the anti- 
Hughes group had. 

The street-railway company in Baltimore, a monopoly, asked for an 
increase in fare from 744 cents to 10 cents. The public service com- 
mission granted a rate of 8% cents—four tokens for 35 cents, upon 
the ground that this would yield 6.26 per cent on the property, a return 
held adequate in most State laws. 

The Maryland Court of Appeals upheld the commission, but the Su- 
preme Court of the United States reversed it. The majority opinion 
brushed aside the State authorities in this fashion: 

“A return of 6.26 per cent is clearly inadequate. It is not certain 
that rates securing a return of 744 or even 8 per cent would not be 
necessary to avoid confiscation.” 

Three justices as firmly declared, on the contrary, that the 6.26 rate 
is adequate, especially since the return is 6.70 per cent, if there is 
deducted from the valuation a franchise which the public conferred 
free and which the company capitalizes at $5,000,000! 

As the Baltimore Sun notes, there is not a word in the Constitution 
to indicate whether the return of a public utility should be 6, 7, or 8 
per cent. In fact, the Supreme Court long refused to rule on this ques- 
tion, declaring that it was a legislative matter. But now it “ has ceased 
to deal with fixed principles of law and has become a body of 
economists.” 

“Carried to its logical conclusion, that decision,” it was said in the 
Senate, “means the destruction of all regulatory power over public 
utilities by State legislatures, courts, and commissions.” 

Certainly it signifies that the Supreme Court and not the responsible 
State agencies will in effect determine what charges every citizen shall 
pay for the services he gets from the public utilitles to which his com- 
munity has granted monopolies. 

Thus the opposition to Mr. Hughes was not personal. 

It was an expression of dissent from a far-reaching purpose, main- 
tained by a 6 to 3 majority of the Supreme Court, to act as a board in 
economics as well as a tribunal of law, and to fix the prices which the 
people shall pay for necessaries of life. 

That's an issue which will outlive the honorable tenure of the new 
Chief Justice, 


RECESS 


Mr. FESS. I move that the Senate take a recess, the recess 
being until Monday morning at 11 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess, the recess being, in accordance 
with the order previously entered, until Monday, March 3, 1930, 
at 11 o'clock a. m, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturpay, March 1, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 


The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou, whose hand lifts the curtain of the morning, to-day, 
as we face duty and responsibility, may we stand erect. If at 
evening time we have failed may we take comfort in the reali- 
zation that in the depths of a good, clean conscience there is no 
such thing as failure. In every situation may we be men of 
good report, men who never wrong a fellow and always prompt 
to help a friend. O Thou, who speaks to us in the silence of 
the mountains, we pray that wherever the light breaks and the 
sunshine falls that all may be happy and wise and put a bow 
of promise in the bosom of every cloud. In the holy name of 
the world’s Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

approved. 
SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. CHARLES FINLEY, who 
was recently elected to succeed Senator Rossion, former Con- 
gressman from the eleventh district of Kentucky, is present. 
Following the precedents in such cases I ask unanimous consent 
that he be allowed to appear at the bar of the House and take 
the oath. His credentials have not been received, but there is 
no question about his election. It is conceded that he is elected 
and there is no contest whatever, Therefore, I ask that he be 
allowed to take the oath, 
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Mr, GARNER. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, there is no 
question from any source about his election? 

Mr. THATCHER. There is no question from any source 
whatsoever. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FINLEY appeared at the bar of the House and took the 
oath of office prescribed by law. 


ADDRESS OF GEN. FRANK T. HINES, DIRECTOR OF THE VETERANS’ 
BUREAU 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
eonsent to insert in the Recorp an address delivered by Gen. 
Frank T. Hines to the veterans relative to Government insur- 
ance available to veterans. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
an address by General Hines. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
by the House I offer for the Recorp an important and informing 
radio address to the veterans by Gen. Frank T. Hines, Director 
of the Veterans’ Bureau, over WRO, at the National Press Build- 
ing, on February 28, 1930, relative to Government insurance 
available to veterans. 

The address is as follows: 

VETERANS’ UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT LIFB INSURANCE 


I am glad to have this opportunity of calling to the attention of the 
veterans of the World War the importance of taking advantage of the 
opportunity the Government extends them for applying for Government 
insurance. 

I am impressed from questions that are put to me from time to time 
by veterans, and statements to the effect that they regret that they 
permitted their insurance to lapse, that there exists at this time a mis- 
understanding relative to Government life insurance. Usually when we 
think of Government life insurance we associate it with the war-time 
term insurance or war-risk insurance, as it is better known among the 
veterans, and many veterans have probably overlooked the fact that the 
Congress has made it possible, by an amendment to the World War vet- 
erans’ act, to apply for United States Government life insurance in sums 
ranging from $1,000 to $10,000, in multiples of $500. 

More than 11 years have elapsed since the close of the World War. 
War-time Insurance has been discontinued, but the Government still 
offers the privilege to those veterans who once held war-risk insurance 
to apply for United States Government life insurance, converted Mmsur- 
ance, as it is best known, even at this time. 

There is no need for me to remind the thousands of veterans of the 
necessity of their providing for old age or their dependents. Those now 
settled in civil pursuits, undoubtedly, have assumed additional responsi- 
bility requiring them to give consideration, not only to the possible 
condition that may exist in their old age but for the protection and 
care of their families. I know of no more advantageous or desirable 
method of creating an estate or meeting this obligation than through 
United States Government life insurance. This insurance provides a 
safe investment of funds for future needs, financial ald to the veteran 
in case of permanent and total disability from any cause, and in the 
event of his death financial assistance to his dependents. 

A veteran of the World War, who is now in good health, is privi- 
leged to procure any one or more of the following seven plans of 
insurance: Five-year convertible term, ordinary life, 20 or 30 year pay- 
ment life, 20 or 30 year endowment, and endowment maturing at the 
age of 62 years. The premium rates are most advantageous, since they 
are net rates without any overhead expense, the Government bearing all 
the cost of administration. The policies are issued free from restric- 
tions as to residence, travel, or occupation, and include a permanent 
and total disability clause which is without limit as to the age before 
which disability must occur, for which there is no additional premium 
charge. 

The 1930 dividend being paid to the policyholders of United States 
Government life insurance is materially increased over the dividends 
paid in previous years and this is a posittve indication of the sound 
basis upon which the insurance is being conducted by the Government, 

To facilitate the handling of this insurance the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau recently has completed its program of decentralizing 
certain phases of the work to the regional office in each State, and it 
is the intention of the bureau to further decentralize other insurance 
activities with a view to bringing the facilities of the bureau in closer 
contact with the policyholders, and simplifying the processes in ad- 
ministering this important phase of veteran relief. Every Veterans’ 
Bureau regional office in the country is now equipped to accept appli- 
cations for new or additional insurance and to make the necessary 
physical examinations of applicants free of charge. 
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If you are a veteran of the World War and are not now protected 
by United States Government life insurance, I urge you to write or 
to apply to the nearest regional office or to the bureau here in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for insurance in such amount as you are financially able 
to carry. If you are now protected by United States Government life 
insurance for an amount less than the $10,000 maximum, I recommend 
that you increase the amount of your insurance from time to time 
commensurate with your financial ability and added responsibilities. 

From the converted-insurance fund the Government has, up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1930, allowed claims to a commuted value of $93,500,000. 
While 870,000 haye applied for converted insurance, there was in force 
on December 31, 1929, 648,392 policies, amounting to $3,049,000,000. 

The present financial status of the converted-insurance fund is excel- 
lent. Suitable reserves have been maintained to meet all contingencies, 
and over and above, a liberal rate of dividends is being maintained. 

Since the decentralization of insurance activities to the regional 
offices there has been a noticeable increase in the number of applica- 
tions for new insurance, and in the number of applications for addi- 
tional Insurance. The veterans’ organizations interested in improving 
the condition of the veterans of the World War recognize the value of 
this insurance and are urging their members and all World War vet- 
erans with whom they come in contact to avail themselves of this 
protection. 

I feel that many veterans, hearing this radio talk, will avail them- 
selves of the privilege to obtain Government life insurance who other- 
wise may never have been informed of this right, and I want to thank 
the National Broadcasting Co. for its cooperation in extending its 
facilities for this purpose, 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 9592, to 
amend section 407 of the merchant marine act, 1928. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine calls up a bill, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 407 of the merchant marine act, 1928, 
be amended by striking out the period at the end thereof, inserting a 
colon, and adding the following: “Provided, however, That should the 
purchaser from the United States of a steamship line heretofore or here- 
after established by the United States Shipping Board and operated on 
a route certified by the Postmaster General under the terms of section 
402 make application and submit a proposal (conforming to the speci- 
fications) for the contract for carrying the mails thereon, the Post- 
master General, without advertisement for bids, shall award the con- 
tract for such route to said purchaser on the proposal submitted and 
without regard to any other proposal, if (1) in the opinion of the Post- 
master General sald purchaser possesses (with the aid of contract so to 
be awarded) such qualifications as to insure proper performance of the 
mail service under said contract, (2) if the compensation does not ex- 
ceed the maximum rates authorized by section 409, and (3) if the 
Shipping Board by the affirmative vote, duly recorded, of four members 
thereof shall determine that the awarding of the contract to such pur- 
chaser is in the public interest and will aid in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the merchant marine act, 1920, and the merchant marine act, 
1928, and shall so certify to the Postmaster General.” 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, after line 3, insert “(U. S. C., title 26, sec. 891; 45 Stat. L., 
pt. 1, p. 694).” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What is the status of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The bill is before the House and is in charge 
of the gentlenran from Maine, who is entitled to one hour, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman has not asked permission 
to have this bill considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. That is not necessary because it is a House 
Calendar bill. The gentleman from Maine is recognized for one 
hour. 

Mr. WHITE. 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITE: Page lines 1 and 2, after the 
word “proposal” in line 1, strike out the words in parentheses, “con. 
forming to the specifications,” and insert In lieu thereof the words “ con- 
forming to the certification of the Postmaster General and the determi- 
nation of the Shipping Board under sections 402 and 403,” 


Mr. Speaker, I offer another committee amend- 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may we have the amendment 
Lettie by the gentleman from Maine again reported by the 
Clerk? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again re- 
port the amendment offered by the gentleman from Maine, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the amendment, 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, this bill comes before the House 
with the unanimous approval of the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries and is designed to harmonize existing pro- 
visions of the 1920 merchant marine act and section 407 of the 
1928 act, known as the merchant marine act of 1928. 

In order to understand the pending amendment it is necessary 
to have in mind at least two of the basic purposes of the 1920 
merchant marine act. As a result of the experiences of the war 
and of the congestion in traffic which ensued during that period 
in certain great ports of the United States it was forced upon 
the attention of the Merchant Marine Committee that there was 
urgent necessity of an equitable distribution of steamship serv- 
ices throughout the length and breadth of our entire coast line, 
and one of the purposes of the 1920 act was to work out an 
equitable distribution of steamship services along the Atlantic 
coast, along the Gulf, and along the Pacific coast of the United 
States. Then as an aid in effectuating that purpose it was pro- 
vided in section 7 of the 1920 act that when ships owned by the 
Government and in the hands of operators were put up for sale 
by the Government, the operators primarily interested in those 
lines should have a preference as against all others in the pur- 
chase of those lines. 

Now, if I may illustrate this, let me do it in this way: The 
thought of that preference of section 7 of the 1920 act was that 
if there was an operator at Charleston or Mobile who had been 
operating ships for the Government of the United States, who 
had built up his operating personnel, who had brought together 
his trade-gathering facilities within this country and in the 
ports of the world to which bis ships ran; if he had acquired 
a good will, if he had his capital investment, whatever it might 
be, it was thought, in the interest of the entire merchant marine, 
that this man should have a positive preference when it came 
to purchasing ships from the Government. So section 7 of the 
1920 act was written in the law, in part, as I say, to effectuate 
the purpose of a distribution of services throughout the length 
and breadth of our coast and to get away from the congestion 
which we had suffered in the immediately preceding years. 

When we wrote the 1928 mail-title section we provided with 
respect to contracts for mails that bids should be submitted, 
and that contracts should be awarded to the lowest bidder 
possessing the qualifications for carrying on the service. 

It has been contended by many that there is a lack of har- 
mony between that present provision of section 407 and these 
basic purposes of the 1920 act, because of the fact that if the 
lowest bidder in all circumstances is to receive this mail award, 
it might be that when a line down in New Orleans is sold, a 
man might come down from New York and underbid the pur- 
chaser of that line, acquire the mail contract, and defeat the 
basic purpose of the 1920 act, that there should be a distribution 
of the services along our entire coast line. 

So this amendment is presented in order to write into the 
merchant marine act of 1928, into this mail-contract title, the 
same theory and the same principle of preference that is given 
in the 1920 act in section 7. The section simply provides that 
where a purchaser of a service established by the United States— 
and please bear in mind that these are all essential services for 
the movement of the commerce of the United States—submits a 
bid conforming to certain specifications we have written into the 
law, there shall be a mandatory preference to him, and that he 
shall receive the mail contract under section 407. 

Now, why do we do this? We do this, as I say, because we 
want to be sure that of the essential services established by the 
United States, of which 20 have now been sold, they Shall be 
successfully and profitably operated and shall not be dumped 
back onto the United States Government to run in the future. 
Then with respect to the 18 services now being maintained by 
the Government, not yet sold, we want to make sure that this 
operator, having the support of the local community, when he 
buys that line, is going to get the mail contract, if it is found 
by the Postmaster General to be an essential mail route. We 
want to make sure he is going to get this contract, because by 
so doing we think we are furthering the sales of the remaining 
services now operated by the Government. We think we are 
offering a tremendous inducement to get these steamship serv- 
ices out of the hands of the Government and into the hands of 
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private operators, which is one of the aims of the 1920 law. 
Now, that is all there is to this amendment. 

We have provided certain safeguards. We have provided that 
before a contract shall be let, the Postmaster General must be 
satisfied of the capacity of the purchaser to perform the service. 
We make certain, because we leave unchanged the original pro- 
vision of law, that it is an essential mail route. We place no 
added obligations upon the Postmaster General to certify any 
reute as an essential mail route. We provide that the contract 
price shall be within the limits fixed in the 1928 act, and that 
the Shipping Board shall find and certify before this preference 
is given, that the awarding of the contract is in furtherance of 
the purposes of the 1920 and 1928 acts. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. Does the gentleman want to ask me a question? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes; we are about to establish a very 
important ocean line from Baltimore. Suppose they want to 
carry the mail from Baltimore; could a New York concern come 
to our city and underbid our line, or will the Baltimore concern 
be given the preference? 

Mr. WHITH. Under existing law, if you have an operator 
running from Baltimore who desires to purchase ships from the 
Government, and he does so purchase, and that line is set up 
and designated as an essential mail line, a man from New York 
or a man from San Francisco can come in and underbid your 
domestic operator and get the mail contract away from you; and 
the purpose of this amendment is to make sure that the Balti- 
more operator, who has given of his time and of his skill and 
of his money to the development of that line, shall receive that 
mail contract. Then we put in a limitation 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Then, under the amendment, we would re- 
ceiye a preference and they could not come in and bid against us. 

Mr. WHITH. You would receive a definite and effective pref- 
erence if this amendment is written into the law. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITH. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Can the gentleman give any instance of 
where that has been done? 

Mr. WHITH. I do not want, as the boys say, to hold out 
anything on the House—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Tell them about the Mississippi Ship- 
ping Co. 

Mr. WHITE. 


The case that has brought this acutely to the 
front and made it a live issue in our committee, and perhaps 


in the country, is the case of the Mississippi Shipping Co. The 
Mississippi Shipping Co. for a number of years operated a line 
running out from the Gulf and bought that line in the belief 
and in the understanding that it was to get a mail contract. 
Then when the route was certified as an essential mail route, 
down from New York comes a bidder and underbids this local 
operator running out of the Gulf. This is the situation which 
has brought this matter acutely to the front, and we want, if 
we may do so by this legislation, to make sure that the man in 
the Gulf who has been developing this service, who has the 
loyalty and the support of the local community, shall be the 
one who gets that mail contract, if it is a proper case for a mail 
contract. 

Mr. BLAND. Did not the Mississippi Shipping Co. have 
behind it the shipping interests of the Mississippi Valley? 

Mr. WHITE. It did, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It had behind it the shipping interests 
but it did not have the ships, 

Mr. WHITE. Oh, yes; it had ships which it had bought of 
the Government of the United States under at least an implied 
agreement that it should have the contracts for carrying the 
mail. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Mississippi Shipping Co. bought the service, 
the ships, and paid a higher price than was paid for cargo ships 
since the war, and was under the American flag. Last year it 
made 29 round trips between New Orleans and the coast of South 
America and had the indorsement of every organization in New 
Orleans and the Mississippi Valley and throughout the Middle 
West. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did the ships have sufficient speed to 
carry first-class mail? 

Mr. DAVIS. Just as efficient as the ships bought by the com- 
petitive bidders, because they both. bid under the same speci- 
fications, and this company was required to build four new and 
larger and speedier vessels. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield. 
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Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman will agree that one of 
the main purposes of the Jones-White Act was to build up the 
American ships and bring about new tonnage. I note that in 
the list of 25 contracts already granted, many call for no new 
construction. I would like to ask the gentleman if he can 
inform us exactly what is the obligation as to new construction, 
as to whether there must be new construction to secure the mail 
contract. 

Mr. WHITH. I can not answer the question categorically, 
but I can answer the gentleman generally. I made the general 
statement yesterday that by 25 mail contracts there are 17 new 
vessels and the reconditioning and improvement of 22 other 
vessels required, and for 12 lines for which contracts are now 
called for there is an obligation to build 40 additional ships in 
American yards. With reference to those 40 vessels, the ex- 
penditure will total more than $175,000,000. 

That amount may not seem like a tremendous yolume of con- 
struction, when we compare it with what is going on elsewhere 
in the world, but as I pointed out yesterday, from 1922 to 1927 
there has not been built in American yards in all that time a 
single’ship to fly our flag in the overseas trade. I think that is 
a tremendous advance. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 

Mr. WHITE. I yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Out of these 25 mail contracts already 
awarded only 18 call for new construction, and all the 17 new 
ships are to be built by 7 contractors, What I am asking is 
why it is in the 18 contracts there is no new construction? 

Mr. WHITE. An answer to that question would require de- 
tailed knowledge of each case. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WHITE. I will yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. LEHLBACH, In answer to the gentleman from New 
York I will say in certain contracts where new construction 
is not required they are operating new ships. It depends on the 
quality of the ship. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman, who is so familiar 
with this law, tell us exactly what the nature of the legal obli- 
gation is, or whether there is any legal obligation; or is it purely 
a matter of discussion with the Postmaster General and the 
Shipping Board as to whether these contracts shall contain any 
positive provision for new construction? 

Mr. WHITE. Under the law as it is written it is within the 
authority of the Postmaster General to write the terms of these 
contracts. The Congress did not assume to write into the law 
arbitrary provisions applicable to the varying facts and circum- 
stances of each of these cases, but we did write into the law the 
authority to require new construction, and I think the law 
makes plain the purpose of Congress that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall be diligent and exacting in requiring new construc- 
tion. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. And furthermore, under section 403 of the 
law, after a route has been certified, is it not the duty of the 
Shipping Board to examine and certify as to the kind and qual- 
ity of the ship and the size and speed of the vessel? 

Mr. WHITE. Absolutely. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITH. Yes. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Since the discussion yesterday I have 
been thinking about this matter which has just been referred to 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Watywricur], and I 
have one or two questions I want to ask the chairman of the 
committee. In the first place, should not the basic factor in 
these contracts, where the compensation under them is sufficient, 
look toward new construction? 

Mr. WHITE. There are many factors that enter into it. 
First, we are getting our mail carried. These people who haye 
these contracts are under a definite and positive obligation to 
be ready and able to carry the mail whenever called upon by 
the Postmaster General upon regular services. Then, we require 
that the ships must either be constructed according to plans 
and specifications approved by the Navy Department, and so 
be vessels available for military purposes, or that they must be 
vessels now in existence useful in time of emergency. Then we 
provide that they must carry a larger percentage of Americans 
in the crew than is required of any other vessels of the United 
States, and then, because of the fact that we wrote into the law 
that these ships might be taken at any time by the Govern- 
ment, we wrote a limitation upon the liability of the Govern- 
ment for compensation. All those factors enter into it, in addi- 
tion to the obligation to move the mail. Getting back to the 
gentleman’s question, I do think that there is a heavy and 
a solemn obligation resting upon the Post Office Department in 
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all proper cases and to the very limit to demand new construc- 
tion. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Does the gentleman think that solemn 
obligation has been on the whole lived up to in previous con- 
tracts? 

Mr. WHITE. I hate to make a general statement about it, 
but I must. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH ] 
gave the answer to that. There were some cases where the 
ships in operation and with respect to which contracts were let 
were new ships, built within 10 years, and in those cases there 
was no necessity for immediately demanding new construction, 
but in all other cases, and speaking generally, I would say that 
the Post Office Department, and certainly the present Post- 
master General, has gone the limit in demanding new construc- 
tion, and I commend him for that. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. And furthermore, if the gentleman will 
permit, in such cases where immediate construction was not 
necessary or reasonable, is it not a fact that in such contracts 
the term of the contract was made for only five years instead 
of 10 years, with notice to the contractor that on renewal there 
must be new construction? 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But in the meantime they got the subsidy. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Is it fair that Government money should 
go into the Treasury of this or that shipping concern in excess 
of the requirement to make it a going concern by covering op- 
erating deficits and amortization of investment, and a reasonable 
return, say, 8 per cent on the investment? 

Mr. WHITE. It all depends on what you want to accomplish. 
If you want new ships built in American yards, ships that are 
able to compete with the vessels of the world and of the trade, 
then I think it is a proper expenditure of public money. One 
of the great developments in transportation in these later years 
has been the insistence on speed as a factor in transportation. 
The railroads of the country have spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars in eliminating grades, wiping out curves, and improving 
railroad rolling stock, all in the interest of speed in the trans- 
portation of commodities and persons; and the highways of 
eonerete and cement that stretch over the country are nothing 
but an answer of the American people to the demand for speed 
in transportation on land; and it is precisely so on the sea. If 
we do not build new ships with speed, we will be outdistanced 
in this race for the commerce of the world before we start. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. If the compensation under the contract 
should exceed the total of these items I mention, namely, oper- 
ating deficits, amortization of investment and a reasonable re- 
turn, say, 8 per cent, should the excess not be credited on future 
payments ðr applied to new ship construction? 

Mr. WHITE. ï think it is in all cases. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Does the gentleman think it should be? 

Mr. WHITE. I think it is. Some of these companies are not 
only taking the 8 per cent, but they are setting aside the whole 
compensation for new construction in American yards. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The soul of the contract is not entirely new 
construction, but it is also operation. 

Mr. WHITE. We have here two purposes. We have to make 
sure that these ships shall be successfully operated in the foreign 
trade, we want to make sure that the companies shall be going 
concerns, that they are a success, and that the ships are not 
dumped back on us; and the next consideration is the building 
of new tonnage. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. In view of the fact, Mr. Chairman, that 
some Postmasters General seem to live up to this solemn obliga- 
tion and some do not, let me ask the gentleman whether in his 
bill there should not be some such provision as this: 


Provided, however, That if the aggregate of the compensation in any 
year exceeds the amount of the deficit for such year, if any, resulting 
from the maintenance of the shipping services involved, such excess or, 
if there be no deficit, then the amount of the compensation thus paid 
shall either be credited on subsequent payments which may become due 
by the United States under such contract or shall be invested in the 
construction of new vessels of a type and kind approved by the Secretary 
of the Navy and by the United States Shipping Board. The computa- 
tion to ascertain annually what, if any, deficit has accrued shall con- 
form to the accounting practices of the trade, including the usual 
annual allowance for depreciation in the value of the vessel inyolved 
and a reasonable profit or return, not exceeding 8 per cent, on the capital 
invested; such new vessels, immediately on completion, to be put under 
and thereafter retained under the American flag. 


The shipping industry under the merchant marine act is so 
closely related to the Government that it is profoundly affected 
with a public interest. Should not some such check as pro- 
posed in this amendment be added to the bill now before the 
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House, in order to prevent the loose and careless financing 
methods and policies which have prevailed to such an extent in 
Shipping Board and postal contract matters in the recent past? 
The present Postmaster General is exceedingly careful. But in 
view of what has happened under one Postmaster General or 
another, and in view of what may happen again, ought not some 
such amendment as I have suggested go into this bill? 

Mr. WHITE. You bave read me a long amendment the pur- 
port of which I am not sure of. I would say, generally, that I 


think some confidence must be placed in the officers of the Gov- 
ernment, and if we try to write into the law provisions that are 
to apply to every possible contingency, then you will have a law 
so rigid that nobody can operate under. 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


Mr, O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 
man yield there for a question? 

Mr. WHITE. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. I am now, and have been for 
many years, much interested in the building and the develop- 
ment of an American merchant marine. That may be unusual 
in a Congressman from the interior of the country, for it is a 
long time since the people living in the interior have been indif- 
ferent to or prejudiced and opposed against Government help 
for the merchant marine. I can not find it in my make-up 
to take a local or provincial attitude on a matter of so great 
national importance. 

Feeling as I do I would deeply regret to see legislation 
enacted here that would result in further failure in achieving 
our purpose in building up an American-owned fleet, whether 
the failure be due to inherent faults of the law or to admitted 
bad administration thereof. 

All forward-looking men who take the broad view and the 
far look recognize the importance of having American ships 
built of American material in American shipyards, manned 
by Americans, paying the American wage scale, and carrying 
the products of American labor, whether from factory or farm, 
to every port in the world. 

But appealing as such an idea is to our patriotism, men will 
not and should not invest money in admittedly losing enter- 
prises. That is why its great national importance justifies 
Government aid and assistance, 

The mere spending of money, however, may not result in giy- 
ing us a merchant marine. The distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGuarpra] yesterday detailed to the House 
how, under the administration of the present law, the Govern- 
ment was reconditioning its old ships, then selling them to oper- 
ators for much less than it costs to recondition them, and then 
giving these operators a subsidy designed as a mail-carrying 
contract to get them to buy the ships and operate them. 

If a subsidy is justified, and it is justified, for without Gov- 
ernment help there will be no American ships, why not call it a 
subsidy and write definitely into the law the requirements and 
obligations that the shipping companies will have to meet in 
order to be entitled to the subsidy, specifying the number, kind, 
character, and speed of the ships to be built and the subsidy 
to be paid both as to the cost of the ship and the cost of opera- 
tion on each type? The money that is appropriated and spent 
for this purpose should be so safeguarded that we will get the 
result that we are paying for, but what do you haye now? 

You have the Government, under this legislation, through the 
Post Office Department, giving fat contracts calling for payment 
of large sums of money to carry the United States mail when 
everybody concerned knows that the ship will carry little mail 
and in some instances none at all. This has been an invitation 
to forward-looking designing gentlemen to go into the shipping 
business, not to build up a merchant marine but to get hold of 
these old tubs and use them as an excuse to get these new- 
thought, un-Christian, unscientific, make-believe mail-carrying 
contracts. We are paying them to do something which we know 
and they know they are not expected to do. 

Private interests that are entitled to receive public help should 
enter the Treasury through the front door and should not come 
through some side* door or basement entrance of some other 
department. If we are going to give ship subsidies to get ships 
built and operated, let us call it a subsidy and get the ships, 
instead of bootlegging the funds out of the Treasury under the 
guise of phoney mail-carrying contracts. The doing of this 
thing by indirection affords the opportunity and temptation for 
its abuses. This is no reflection on our present able, honest, 
and outstanding Postmaster General. His business is to run 
the Post Office Department, It is not to build up a merchant 
marine, 

Yesterday the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
gave a recital of the Government's history dealing with some 
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of these ship experiences which reminded me of nothing so 
much as of a wealthy father who was anxious to marry off an 
old-maid daughter. Some irresponsible tramp comes along and 
he makes rosy promises of taking over the unmarriageable 
daughter provided the father will dress her up and endow her 
with an ample dowry. The trouble is the tramp is not respon- 
sible and there is nothing back of his promises, and when the 
endowment is gone and the annual subsidy for keeping up the 
new home stops, the tramp steps out of the picture with the 
profits and the father takes back the maiden daughter much 
worse for the wear and with nothing to show for all of his 
outlay. [Laughter.] 

A sound permanent national policy to build up the merchant 
marine will not survive if public sentiment and confidence is 
weakened or destroyed by methods of subterfuge and indirec- 
tion. The Post Office Department should not be used as a 
smoke screen or a stalking horse and forced to incur large 
so-called postal deficits in order to build up a merchant marine, 
especially so in the face of figures presented by Mr. LAGuARDIA 
and in face of the statements of the distinguished chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee [Mr. Woop] in the hearings 
showing that this money has largely not resulted in building 
ships but rather to confer favors on certain “pets.” It is true 
this may not be a vice of the law but of its administration. 
We have plenty of money for ships, but we should not spend any 
more for “petting parties.” Let us quit petting these plunder- 
ing profiteers at public expense. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I got? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). Thirty-three 
minutes. 

Mr. WHITH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recognized 
for five minutes, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the proposed bill amending 
section 407 of the Jones-White Act now before the House is the 
most imprudent, unbusinesslike, unfair, and sectional piece of 
legislation that has ever been foisted on the floor of this House 
in the past 20 years. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Wutre] was perfectly frank. 
The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY] Was also 
frank in what he said about the bill. They both appealed for 
support on the ground that the bill is directed against New York 
ship operators. Then the gentleman from Maine comes over 
here—on the Democratic side—and makes an appeal for the 
Mississippi Shipping Co. When he is asked a pertinent question 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Davenport], he says, 
“Let the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LeHLBacn] answer 
that, because he has a better ‘poker face’ than I have,” 
[Laughter.] > 

Let me read section 407, which this bill amends. I read: 

Each contract for the carrying of ocean mail under this title shall 
be awarded to the lowest bidder who in the judgment of the Postmaster 
General possesses such qualifications as will insure the proper perform- 
ance of the mail service under the contract. 


That is the approved way for the Government of the United 
States to do business. It may not necessarily be the lowest 
bidder. It gives sufficient discretion in the hands of the Post- 
master General. 

Now, gentlemen, why this discrimination against the port of 
New York, with 150 years of shipping tradition back of it, and 
men who were engaged in the shipping business before you had 
a United States Shipping Board or a Government subsidy? I 
do not raise the sectional issue. That was raised in an appeal 
for support of the bill by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Wuitr}, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY], 
and others. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. 
there? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 


I have only five minutes, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] is in the chair at 


I am glad that 


this time. I am going to ask for a roll call on this bill. I am 
going to ask for a roll call on Monday, as I intend to call for 
the engrossed bill. I am going to give men who are interested 
in establishing an American merchant marine time to think 
the matter over during the week end and to get all the infor- 
mation concerning the operation and administration of the law 
granting these subsidies, subventions, or whatever you care to 
call them. 

If you do not make an issue of it in New York, Mr. SNELL, I 
wiil. 
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The proponents point out the disadvantage this bill will bring 
to New York companies. 

Why, did you ever hear of anything so sectional? Did you 
ever hear of anything so biased? We have here the great cham- 
pion of eastern shipping [Mr. LEHLBACH] acting as the “yes 
man ” for the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Wurrte]. 

The Munson Line, in the shipping business for years, was making 
a bid. Then a mushroom company, the Mississippi Shipping Co., 
bidding low, and in order to give the mail contract to the Mis- 
sissippi Co. the law must be amended. Then the France Line 
and the Diamond Line, all waiting to have this bill passed in 
order to buy the steamers they are now operating for a shoe 
string and receive juicy mail contracts for mail they will not 
carry. 

Then the gentleman from Maine said—but, of course, he was 
not serious about it—that we have to insure the carrying of the 
mail. Gentlemen, the lines I mentioned yesterday, lines getting 
millions of dollars of subsidy, do not carry mail. The line men- 
tioned by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman], the Tacoma- 
Oriental, does not carry mail but receives mail subsidy. 

Why, this is worse than legislative larceny. You 
building up an American merchant marine. You are building 
up sectional parasites who are going into the shipping business 
with no danger of any loss. There will not be any danger of 
any loss because they will get these subsidies, and then they 
will dump the steamers back to the Government. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York has expired. 

Mr. WHITH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman one addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And then if a bona fide shipper, who has 
invested 100 per cent of capital in a line, wants to bid on it 
he has not the opportunity of bidding because under this bill 
absolute preference must be given to the parasites who come 
in and get their ships for nothing and the mail contract must 
be awarded to them, even though they may not have sufficiently 
fast ships to carry mail. 

Gentlemen, we will have a vote on this Monday. 
you the information yesterday, and I repeat it now. Read the 
hearings before the Committee on Appropriations; get the 
figures mentioned by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WAINWRIGHT] and the data given by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Davenrorr], and then let your conscience be your 
guide. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
New York has again expired. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH]. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, my district lies in part 
within the limits of the port of New York. One arm of New 
York Bay runs through the Kill von Kull into Newark Bay and 
it is an essential and integral part of the port of New York. 
Nobody is more solicitous about building it up than Iam. I can 
not understand how on earth the gentleman from New York, 
who has just taken his seat, believes it could affect the port of 
New York in any way if the condition I am about to outline 
should obtain. Here is a steamship line established by the Gov- 
ernment as an essential service running from the port of New 
Orleans to the eastern coast of South America. That line for a 
decade has been nurtured by the Government and operated for 
the Government by a local steamship concern that has the back- 
ing and support of the community in the hinterland that feeds its 
commodities through that port into the line. Eventually that 
operator, with the backing of the people who ship through that 
port, develops sufficient strength to operate it and own it for 
himself and he purchases it from the Government. That is all 
provided for in the act of 1920, and he has a preference, and 
rightly so, in purchasing that line rather than anyone else, 
because it was a part of the contract under which he operated 
that line for the Government that if he could and wanted to 
do so he should eventually have the opportunity of, purchasing 
it and running it himself. Now, when that takes place, in 
order to strengthen these essenial trade routes—and there are 
88 of them—in 1928 we passed a law providing for these mail 
contracts, and it was intended that those who carried on the 
essential routes, from all the ports of the United States equally 
should be strengthened by having mail contracts, in order that 
they might successfully operate, in the first place, and that they 
might have resources with which to replace obsolescent ships 
with new and speedier ones. 

Then, under such circumstances, the operator purchasing the 
line from New Orleans to the eastern coast of South America 
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makes a bid for that mail contract, which was intended for his 
aid, and a shipper from New York comes down to New Orleans 
and says, “I will carry the mail from New Orleans to the east- 
ern coast of South America, although I have never sailed a boat 
out of New Orleans to that part of the world in my life before.” 
We want to stop such unfair practices, which are not justifiable 
from any point of view whatsoever. How the stopping of such 
practices can have any effect on the port of New York—that is, 
stopping such practices with reference to a route from New 
Orleans to the eastern coast of South America—I can not under- 
stand. Nobody can understand it, and it only shows that the 
gentleman from New York does not know what he is talking 
about. [Applause.] 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentie- 
man from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
while I have very much disagreed with some of the policies 
that have been written into legislation in the past with respect 
to the disposition of Government-owned vessels, and have dis- 
agreed with some policies with reference to their operation, I 
recognize that a general policy has been established with respect 
to that feature of our national affairs, and it is now the law of 
the land. In the main, with a few exceptions, I think it is a 
wise policy. I have given some investigation to the bill now 
pending before the House, and it seems to me that its provisions 
are entirely in conformity with the general policies of the exist- 
ing law, that law seeking to build up and permanently maintain 
an adequate American merchant marine. 

I can not understand how the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGuagpiA] has drawn the inferences he seems to have drawn, 
that this is a sectional bill or that it is an improvident bill with 
reference to the general policy of carrying out the existing law. 
I am somewhat in sympathy with the present occupant of the 
chair and his other colleagues from New York on account of 
the fact that the gentleman from New York has breathed con- 
siderable defiance againt them this afternoon and says he 
proposes to make this an issue in New York, if they do not. I 
do not know that that frightens the gentlemen he has made 
threats against so much, because, as I recall, the gentleman from 
New York made other threats in an election in New York not 
very long ago, but did not seem to get very far. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why bring that up? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Now, seriously, gentlemen, the purposes 
of this bill have been very logically and very fairly stated by 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Warre]. The purpose of it is 
not to add any extraordinary burden to the operations of the 
Post Office Department, because this bill limits these contracts 
to the maximum already fixed by law for carrying the mail. It 
provides that these contracts shall not be let to the lines operat- 
ing out of these local communities unless they conform with the 
specifications laid down by the Postmaster General under exist- 
ing law. 

The amendment proposed provides that it shall not be effec- 
tive unless the Shipping Board itself, which is the directing 
head of our merchant marine operations, shall certify that it 
conforms in their judgment along the general lines of policy in 
building up and maintaining an adequate merchant marine; and 
it provides that the maximum shall not be exceeded in the 
amount of these contracts, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Very well; I only have five minutes, but I 
will yield for a brief question. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. What is the serious objection to competi- 
tive bidding with the discretion that the law now provides? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think the gentleman from Maine has 
very fairly covered that subject. Take, for instance, this Mis- 
sissippi Shipping Co.—if that is the correct name—that has been 
brought into the discussion. The Shipping Board invited opera- 
tors to buy their ships. They were embarked upon the policy 
of building up adequate shipping lines from all the ports of the 
country, anti I want the gentleman from New York to have his 
attention called to the provisions of section 402 of the existing 
act along the lines of a declaration of national policy on this 
question. It provides: 

REQUIREMENTS OF POSTAL SERVICE 

Sec. 402. As soon as practicable after the enactment of this act, and 
from time to time thereafter, it shall be the duty of the Postmaster 
General to certify to the United States Shipping Board what ocean mail 
routes, in his opinion, should be established and/or operated for the 
carrying of mails of the United States between ports (exclusive of ports 
in the Dominion of Canada other than ports in Nova Scotia) between 
which it is lawful under the navigation laws for a vessel not docu- 
mented under the laws of the United States to carry merchandise, dis- 
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tributed so as equitably te serve the Atlantic, Mexican Gulf, and Pacific 
coast ports, the volume of mail then moving over such routes and the 
estimated volume thereof during the next fiye years, the times deemed 
by him advisable for the departure of the vessels carrying such mails, 
and other requirements necessary to provide an adequate postal service 
between such ports. 


Now, the Mississippi Shipping Co. case is absolutely in line 
with this policy in that the operation shall not be sectional, but 
that it shall be equitable for all sections of our coast. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman permit me to make 
one statement? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Let me conclude my thought. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., I did not raise the sectional question; 
that was raised by the proponents, 

Mr. BANKHEAD (continuing). In that case, here was a con- 
cern that at the invitation of the Government, and with the 
backing of its communities, not only its immediate community 
but that whole Mississippi Valley section, was anxious to 
have—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. WHITH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman three addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I shall not use this time in 
further argument on this bill, because, really, when I rose I had 
another object in mind of a rather personal nature that I hope 
the House will indulge me in for just a moment. 

As a general proposition I do not indulge in panegyrics upon 
the floor of the House, and if the gentleman whom I am about 
to mention lived in a State where he had formidable Democratic 
opposition in elections, possibly, I should restrain myself from 
saying what I am about to say about him. 

I came to the Sixty-fifth Congress at the same time as did 
the distinguished chairman of this committee, the Hon, WALLACH 
Waite, of Maine. I served upon the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries with him for a number of years, and 
I desire to take the opportunity to state that I have neyer known 
a man on either side of the House who gave to the discharge of 
his committee duties a more careful, logical, and considerate 
investigation than did Mr. WHr in all of the important matters 
affecting our merehant marine, the radio development of the 
country, and the other important matters of legislation that 
came before that committee. [Applause.] 

He has announced that it is his intention at the conclusion of 
his present term in the House not to offer for reelection to this 
body, and I am sure, gentlemen, that I am expressing the uni- 
versal attitude of all Members of this House, upon both sides of 
the aisle, in saying that we are losing from this membership at 
the expiration of his term one of the most useful and capable 
men that has served in this Congress, certainly since the Sixty- 
fifth Congress. [Applause.] 

I do not desire to say anything in disparagement of the dis- 
tinguished citizens of Maine who may aspire to the United 
States Senate in the forthcoming election. They are doubtless 
men of character and of courage and of ability, but I do have 
the temerity to say that if the people of the great State of Maine 
have reached the same conclusions that his associates upon the 
floor of the House of Representatives haye reached with refer- 
ence to the high intellect, to the splendid character, and to the 
very able legislative service he has rendered in the House of 
Representatives, I feel I may make the prophecy that there lies 
before the gentleman from Maine still more extended and, pos- 
sibly, more useful service in another branch of our Government, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make a point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I make the point of order that there is not 
a quorum present, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
rum present. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Evidently there is not a quo- 


[Roll No. 12] 


Aldrich 
Auf der Heide 


Britten 
Browne 
Brunner 
Buchanan 
Buck 

Busby 

Byrns 
Carley 
Carter, Wyo. 
Celler 


Fitzgerald 
Frear 
Free 


Curry 
Brigham Dickstein 
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Fulmer 
Gavagan 
Graham 
Granfield 
Guyer 

Halsey 
Hartley 
Haugen 

Hope 

Houston 
Hudspeth 
Hughes 

Igoe 

James 
Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Okla. 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). Three hundred 
and nineteen Members have answered to their names, and a 
quorum is present, 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Nsbraska [Mr. Sioan] five minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I am 
perhaps the only nonwebfooted member of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. From my home to tidewater, 
whether salted or unsalted, is about 600 miles. It is rather 
unique for one on the plains to have much to do with merchant 
marine. I know nothing of irregularities or abuses of mer- 
chant marine administration, and, of course, shall not discuss 
that which is not at issue here. If I understand the real pur- 
pose of this legislation, beginning in 1920, supplemented and 
reinforced in 1928, it was not for the purpose of developing 
ports or favoring ports throughout the United States, but its 
primary purpose and the controlling object was to serve the 
communities which originate the real subject and object of 
shipping. 

So it is not a bill to specially serve the port of New York, the 
port of New Orleans, the port of San Francisco, but under this 
legislation granting favors which have been discussed, it has 
been for the purpose of developing and serving the communi- 
ties and those broad stretches of fields and mines whose prod- 
ucts are expected to go through our seaports. Seaports are the 
mere means of passage to the great markets of the world. 


When our friend from one of the New York districts levels 


Stedman 
Stobbs 
Sullivan, N. Y. 
Sullivan, Pa. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Treadway 
Underwood 
Vestal 
Warren 
Welch, Calif. 
Welsh, Pa. 
Wolfenden 
Wood 
Woodrum 
Wurzbach 
Zihiman 


Kendall, Pa. 
Kerr 

Kiess 

Kinzer 

Kunz 
Lampert 
Lankford, Va. 
Lindsay 
McCormick, Tl. 
McDuffie 
McFadden 
Manlove 
Martin 

Mead 

Menges 
Michaelson 
Mooney 
Moore, Va. 


Nelson, Wis. 
Norton 
O'Connell, N. Y. 
O'Connor, N, Y. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Pou 

Prall 

Pritchard 
Purnell 

Quayle 

Rainey, Henry T. 
Ransley 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Simmons 
Simms 

Sirovich 
Somers, N. Y. 
Spearing 


an attack against the committee as he has all along, he seems 
to have become obsessed with the fact that it is a battle between 
other ports and the great port of New York, of which we are 


all so proud. But the favors to be granted under this bill 
specify the precise terms under which each contract will be 
granted. The Postmaster General is authorized, notwithstand- 
ing the act entitled “An act to provide for ocean mail service 
between the United States and foreign ports, and to promote 
commerce,” approved March 3, 1891, to contract for the carrying 
of the mails over such lines at such price as may be agreed upon 
by the board and the Postmaster General: 


Provided, That preference in the sale or assignment of vessels for op- 
eration on such steamship lines shall be given to persons who are citizens 
of the United States who have the support, financial and otherwise, of 
the domestic communities, primarily interested in such lines if the board 
is satisfied of the ability of such persons to maintain the service desired 
and proposed to be maintained or to persons who are citizens of the 
United States who may then be maintaining a service from the port of 
the United States to or in the general direction of the world market port 
to which the board has determined that such service should be estab- 
lished. 


In the hearings, which have been quite voluminous, the most 
important fact developed so far as I was concerned is this: 
These matters are to be determined on the community interest. 
So that the great Northwest which furnishes ultimately the 
great shipping material that we need to have taken care of in 
times of peace, and especially in times of war, shall be a pri- 
mary consideration. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. No; I will not; I think the gentleman has 
wasted his fair share of time in this discussion. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, You are not answering my argument. 

Mr. SLOAN. I did not intend to answer it. The trouble 
with the gentleman is he makes the mistake that Tennyson 
speaks about when he says: “ He mistakes the rumble of his 
burg for the murmur of the world.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is not discussing the bill 
but personalities, 
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Mr. SLOAN. ‘The personalities arose on the gentleman's 
initiation and without recognition from the Chair. If the 
gentleman would give us a few rare exhibitions of silence in 
this House for short periods, bills would be discussed with more 
freedom and more profit, 

The great Northwest is very much interested in this bill. 
Last year when our efficient and great President with his great 
will, but not an imperious one, saw it was necessary to get to 
tidewater with our grains prevailed upon the railroads to make 
an extraordinary low rate to tidewater, then the ships under 
American flags made the ocean rates which other lines follow. 
(Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the policy that we have adopted 
touching our shipping and to which this legislation is supple- 
mentary is for the purpose of aiding our own people to take a 
part in the world trade. This applies especially to agriculture, 
which is the great preduct of the Middle West, and which we 
want to encourage and help take its true place in foreign trade, 

We are agreed that the more of our agricultural products we 
can sell abroad the better it is for agriculture. The greater the 
market the greater the demand and the better the prices. One 
of the ills affecting agriculture is that more is being produced 
than can successfully be marketed at home, Therefore we must 
have for our surplus a foreign market. How can the farmer aid 
in creating a larger foreign market for his products? Will an 
American merchant marine help him do this? As to this I 
quote Dr. Julius Klein, the Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
and the former Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. There is no better authority than Doctor Klein, 
He recently wrote me as follows: 


The benefits which agriculture derives from our merchant marine are 
at once evident from the fact that about 30 per cent of our water- 
borne exports of farm products are carried by American ships. 

This participation of American ships means the assurance to our 
farmers of more considerate treatment with respect to ocean freight 
rates. The fortunes of American shipowners necessarily are more de- 
pendent upon the welfare of our farmers than are the fortunes of for- 
eign shipowners. Moreover, a sizeable merchant fleet under the Ameri- 
can flag is a protection to our farmers against emergencies which divert 
foreign ships from our shores, This was demonstrated strikingly during 
the British coal strike of 1926, during which many foreign ships were 
diverted from the carrying of our grain, lumber, etc., to the carrying of 
coal to Great Britain. Had it not been for the substantial number of 
American ships available our farmers would have lost heayily through 
utter inability to move their crops. 

Without a sizeable merchant marine under the American flag our 
export trade would be subject to the expediencies of foreign ships, an 
extremely hazardous situation inasmuch as our water-borne foreign 
trade reaches the stupendous total of seven and three-quarter billion 
dollars. 


The farmer is 1 in 4 of our population. 
surplus one-half consists of agriculture. 

Need for our ships has been made evident a number of times. 
In 1926 we were unable to get grain to the markets of the 
world. The Shipping Board was appealed to and 27 grain- 
carrying ships were assigned by the Shipping Board to this 
task, Thirty-two others were put in condition for assisting in 
this huge task. Had the Shipping Board not been able to do 
this it would have been disastrous to the farmer; whereas this 
enhanced the price of grain to between $600,000,000 and $800,- 
000,000. This instance alone—and I could cite others—war- 
rants the creating of a merchant marine. Ocean transportation 
for the farmer is as important as other methods of transporta- 
tion at home, such as the road passing the farm, the railroad 
train, the track, and inland waterways. The farmers must 
deliver their products to the competitive markets whether they 
be at home or abroad. The best way for our farmers to deliver 
their products to the markets of the world is upon American 
ships and American supervision and contact. 

Up to 1920 we were practically without American ships upon 
the high seas. We had to trust all to foreign ships, and usu- 
ally to our disadvantage. In consequence of Shipping Board 
activities, the United States flag returned to the seas as a sub- 
stantial factor in foreign commerce, and records of shipping 
progress from 1921 to 1929 afford opportunity for further con- 
sideration of the importance of the flag in the development of 
foreign trade. 

In carrying out the provisions of the merchant marine act of 
1920, which authorized the United States Shipping Board to 
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establish services In essential trade routes to all parts of the 
world, we were in competition with maritime nations having the 
knowledge and merchantism of a background of long-established 
and successful maritime services, and during the period of rees- 
tablishing ourselves on the seas the nations with whom we were 
competing had an additional advantage in modern seagoing 
ships. 

In the decade ending 1914 the average carried in American 
ships was slightly more than 10 per cent of the total value of 
our foreign trade, while in the decade ending June 30, 1929, it 
averaged better than 36 per cent. In view of the fact that the 
value of our total water-borne foreign trade in the decade just 
concluded has been more than double that of the decade ending 
with 1914, it is significant that the 26 per cent gain in the 
percentage of our foreign trade carried in American ships 
involved an advance from an annual average of $300,000,000 
during the deeade 1905 to 1914 to an annual average of 
$2,600,000,000 in the decade 1920 to 1929, an increase during 
this period of more than 700 per cent in the value of our com- 
merce carried in American ships. 

Agriculture should work its best through its Government at 
Washington, to the end that we have a genuine merchant marine. 
When I say a merchant marine I mean one owned and operated 
by private capital. Government ownerships have been and are 
only for the purpose of demonstrating the value to the United 
States of foreign trade and that we can participate in it if we 
will. As soon as private capital will take over the overseas 
routes we have established we will sell the balance of our ships 
and leave it to private enterprise. That is being done now, and 
private capital is doing fairly well on some routes. 

Our shippers in foreign trade must use the American ships we 
now have if they wish to encourage a real American merchant 
marine. Our shippers should not, where they can avoid it, use 
foreign ships. The fact, though, is that foreign ships during the 
last year carried two-thirds of our foreign trade. This does 
more harm to farm products than any other. As a result foreign 
trade in agricultural products has decreased, while manufac- 
tured products have greatly increased. Our exports for 1928-29 
totaled $5,374,000,000, and imports amounted to $4,292,000,000, 
both items being an increase over the previous year. Foreign 
trade is good for the farmer, for labor, and capital. 

We can not expect to continue our foreign trade and meet 


emergencies that arise in connection with it unless we have and 
maintain a merchant marine. The United States has pointed 
the way to world’s trade and commerce. It is now up to private 
enterprise and the American spirit of keeping our flag upon the 
ocean. The Shipping Board has done well, but the time has 
about come now for the Government to go out of the shipping 


business. I cite you an example or so of the great good that 
Shipping Board vessels have done for American trade and show- 
ing the way for a privately owned merchant marine. Take 
South America. 

A survey of our trade with South America furnishes illuminat- 
ing information on the effect of the employment of American- 
flag vessels in the trade with that country. In 1914 only five 
United States flag vessels were in the service between the United 
States and ports in South America. One of these ships was a 
combination passenger and freight carrier. And the others were 
cargo carriers. The combined gross tonnage of the five vessels 
was 22,741 tons. No records are available as to the tonnage 
volume of our trade with South America in 1914, but the value 
of the imports was $222,677,000, and of the exports $124,540,000 ; 
a total trade of $347,217,000. 

In 1920 and succeeding years seven lines operating in South 
American trades were inaugurated by the United States Ship- 
ping Board. Forty-five vessels, aggregating 343,825 gross tons, 
were allocated by the board to these South American services. 
Privately owned American lines have also established South 
American services, and there are now 107 United States flag ves- 
sels of 645,000 gross tons employed in South American trade 
routes, This total includes 26 Shipping Board boats of 134,000 
gross tons which are still engaged in South American trade. 

What has been the effect of this influx of American-flag ves- 
sels tonnage? 

The imports of 1921 were valued at $295,623,000 and the ex- 
ports at $273,325,000, an increase of $221,731,000, nearly 64 per 
cent over the value of the total trade of 1914. The earliest 
available cargo tonnage figures covered the year 1921, and it is 
noted that our water-borne commerce with South America in 
that year included imports of 2,217,226 tons and exports of 
8,143,735 tons, a total trade of 5,360,961 cargo tons. The South 
American trade of 1928 was valued at more than $1,000,000 000. 

The years 1921 to 1928 constitute the period during which 
the activities of American-flag vessels were expanded in South 
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American trade, and the value of that trade in 1928 was more 
than 200 per cent greater than in 1914. 

The development of foreign trade in the Orient further illus- 
i: the influence of American-flag ships in the expansion of 

rade, 

Prior to the World War the only American-flag vessels em- 
ployed In trade with Asia were those of one line operating five 
vessels of 55,000 gross tons out of Pacific coast terminals. The 
average annual value of the foreign commerce of the United 
States with Asia during the 5-year period 1910 to 1914 was 
less than $380,000,000 per year. Following the war seven lines 
were established by the Shipping Board to operate on routes 
to Asia, Three of these lines having terminals on the Atlantic 
coast operated 43 vessels of 314,300 gross tons and four lines 
operating from the Pacific coast employed 39 vessels of 313,230 
gross tons, a total of 82 ships of 627,530 gross tons. The 
volume of trade with Asia in 1928 was more than $1,800,000,000, 
an increase of nearly 380 per cent, and records of vessel em- 
ployment indicate that 136 American-flag vessels of 1,000,000 
gross tons are now employed in the oriental trade. 

Pio ee developments are noted in records of trade with 
rica. 

Prior to the war there were no American-fiag services to that 
continent, and the average annual trade during the 5-year 
period 1910 to 1914 was slightly more than $47,000,000 per 
year, The Shipping Board inaugurated two lines, one to South 
and Hast Africa, the other to West African ports. Fifteen 
ships of 82,400 gross tons were assigned to these trades, The 
trade of the United States with Africa during 1928 was valued 
at nearly $207,000,000, an increase above the 1910-1914 average 
of 340 per cent. There are now employed in African services 18 
American-flag vessels of nearly 100,000 gross tons. 

AS a result of the increase in trade we can reach but one con- 
clusion, that trade follows the flag; for in addition to the 
increase in the carriage of American commerce in American 
ships, it is obvious that the influx of American-flag services has 
contributed largely to the expansion of trade. 

At the present time the ocean-going American merchant fleet 
in established lines in foreign and noncontiguous trades consists 
of 671 vessels of over 3,865,000 gross tons. This shows a 500 
per cent increase in numbers and nearly 550 per cent in tonnage 
since 1914. With few exceptions these vessels are of 2,000 gross 
tons and over, and 60 per cent of the number and 65 per cent 
of the gross tonnage are now under private ownership. 

From the foregoing statement it is evident that steady and 
material progress has been made by Uncle Sam in assisting 
American shipping to regain its position on the seas. 

To what proportions the water-borne foreign commerce of 
the United States has grown can best be appreciated by stating 
that, during the year 1928, 5,100 vessels of 23,000,000 gross tons, 
flying the flags of 28 countries, transported 1,750,000 passengers 
and 100,000,000 tons of cargo, valued at $8,000,000,000, passing 
through 1,600 American and foreign ports. The combined pas- 
senger and freight revenues approximated $1,000,000,000. 

Is this business worth going after? 

Millions of families are dependent for their livelihood on the 
10 per cent excess production over our own needs for which 
foreign markets must be found. 

It is therefore essential that these industries are employed 
to their capacity to provide maximum employment. There must 
be no weak link between production and markets. 

Transportation plays a vital part in successful foreign trad- 
ing, and any interruption jn the normal flow of our commerce 
causes fatal results, 

To permit the greater portion of our commerce to be carried 
in foreign-flag ships, because it can be carried cheaper, has 
proven conclusively to be an economic fallacy. The American 
people apparently realize this and are determined that the car- 
riage of the greater portion of their commerce must always be 
controlled by their own ships. 

A factor which can not be overlooked, and which is recognized 
in all business to-day, is the element of personal contact. What 
better medium is there than the ships and the personnel of the 
ships to establish this contact? No nation can or will perform 
this service for another. 

The American people have benefited from the lessons of- the 
past. They haye rallied to the cause of American shipping once 
more. They are solidly behind the movement for the permanent 
establishment of an adequate merchant marine, realizing that 
not only their prosperity and security depend largely on their 
ships of commerce, but that the destiny of these United States is 
inseparable from the sea. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of the 
time to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
is recognized for eight minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I 
wish, first, to heartily indorse the tribute paid by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Ware], the chairman of the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. For 10 or 11 years I have had 
the privilege of serying upon the same committee with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Maine, thereby coming in close per- 
sonal and official contact with him. I say without hesitation 
that I have never known a more thorough gentleman in every 
sense of the word or a more conscientious and faithful public 
servant; and while he and I have not always been in accord 
upon the measures considered by our committee, yet I have 
never for a moment at any time, in my mind or otherwise, ques- 
tioned his integrity of purpose or his full patriotism. [Ap- 
plause.] As suggested by the gentleman from Alabama, the 
House of Representatives will suffer a distinct loss in the de- 
parture from it of the gentleman from Maine, and we can only be 
consoled by the fact that we trust he may be elevated to still 
higher and more deserved honors. [Applause.]} 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman from Tennessee evidently 
that the gentleman from Maine is a candidate for the 
when the gentleman speaks of his being elevated to 
honors. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DAVIS. I stand corrected on that feature of it. How- 
ever, as it is his ambition to change his position, of course we 
wish him Godspeed. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to comment very briefly upon thegbill 
under consideration. Of course, in the few minutes that I 
have it is impossible for me to enter into any detailed discus- 
sion of it, The bill embraces in its consideration the very 
wide and important subject of an American merchant marine. 
This bill comes to the House with the unanimous indorsement 
of the members of the committee. We believe that it will go 
far toward effectuating the purpose of the merchant marine 
act of 1920 and the merchant marine act of 1928 to establish 
and maintain a real American merchant marine, equitably dis- 
tributed among all sections of the country—the Atlantic, the 
Gulf, and the Pacific coasts. 

The purpose of the legislation is that there shall be estab- 
lished and maintained essential services operating to and from 
all important American ports wherever situated to and from 
all important foreign ports. As I stated, this bill is designed 
to effectuate that purpose, It is designed to prevent a very 
few companies from monopolizing the American services, not 
only in one section of the country but in more than one, or 
perbaps in all sections of the country. We do not think that 
would be a healthy situation. As proposed in the pending bill, 
as explained by members of the committee who haye already 
spoken, we believe that the best, the most useful, the most 
effective, the most permanent American merchant marine can 
be established and maintained only when the different services 
have the support, financial and otherwise, of the various ports 
of the country from which they operate, together with the sup- 
port of the hinterland from which the cargo flows naturally and 
most economically to those ports. 

The merchant marine act, 1920, directed the establishment 
and maintenance of adequate shipping services from all of our 
principal ports in all sections of the country. The merchant 
marine act, 1928, reaffirmed this policy. As before stated, this 
act also directed the Attorney General to certify to the Shipping 
Board what ocean mail routes, in his opinion, should be estab- 
lished and/or operated for the carrying of mails of the United 
States— 
distributed so as equitably to serve the Atlantic, Mexican Gulf, and 
Pacific coast ports. 


As shown by official figures, which I shall insert in the REC- 
orp, 32 per cent of our export tonnage goes out of the Gulf and 
24.5 per cent of both our export and import tonnage goes in and 
out of the Gulf. The export tonnage of all southern ports is 
greater than that of the North Atlantic or the Pacific coast; the 
import tonnage through all southern ports is second to that of 
the North Atlantic and several times larger than that of the 
Pacific. 

And yet under the ocean mail contracts now in force the 
North Atlantic is receiving $6,720,144, Pacific ports receiving 
$5,788,512, Gulf ports receiving $295,665, and south Atlantic 
ports receiving $367,567. In other words, while 24.5 per cent of 
our commerce is moving through Gulf ports, yet Gulf lines are 
only receiving one forty-fourth of the mail contract pay. 

The awards under the mail contracts now under advertise- 
ment will make but little change in these ratios. 

We think that ample safeguards are provided in this bill to 
guard against the apprehensions that have been expressed by 
some of the members of the committee. 
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higher 
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Many wild and inaccurate statements have been made by 
some members, which I have not time to discuss. While it is 
doubtless true, as I have already conceded, that some mistakes 
have been made in the administration of the law and that some 
things have been done which, as I said yesterday, I do not 
indorse and which I shall not defend, yet we sincerely trust that 
similar mistakes will not occur in the future, and we believe 
that the bills that were passed yesterday and this bill will pre- 
vent a recurrence of some of the things that have happened and 
that have been justly subject to criticism. 

Now, with respect to these mail contracts, 25 contracts have 
been awarded; and while it is true that new shipping construc- 
tion was required in but seven of those contracts, on the other 
hand it is true that about 10 of the other contractors were re- 
quired to make substitutions or improye and recondition some 
of their ships. 

I shall insert in the Recorp a table showing the contracts 
which have been awarded, service required, vessels to be built, 
substitutions and betterments, and so forth. 

I shall insert a table giving similar information in regard to 
the mail contracts now under advertisement. 

The award of some of these contracts is prohibited by the 
terms of the bill, H. R. 8361, unanimously passed by the House 
yesterday. 

The bills reported by the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries passed by the House yesterday and the one now 
under consideration are in the interest of fairness and a real 
American merchant marine, designed to serve all sections of 
the country. [Applause.] 

Under leave granted, I herewith insert the data and tables 
referred to in my speech, as follows: 

List of mail contracts under Jones-White Act in effect December 1, 1929, 


and amounts of pay estimated by Post Office Department for fiscal 
year 1931 
From North Atlantic ports: 

Funson Steamship Line--- 
Export Steamship Co-.-..--- 
American South Afriean Line... 
Grace Steamship Co --..----~--- 
Eastern Steamship Co-..--.-------~-~--- 
New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co- 
American Scantic Line-_-..--..-...----- 
American West African Line 
Atlantic & Caribbean Co - ~~~ 
New York & Cuba Mail Co, (Habana) -—--~- 
New York & Cuba Mall Co. (Vera Cruz 


419, 536 


American Line (Baiboa)_.....-..-~---- 418, 496 
$6, 720, 144 
From Pacific ports : 
Oceanic Steamship Co-.-.-.- AS, Re SA 692, 886 
Dollar Line (Manila). .-..-..- = 1,262, 664 


Dollar Line 
Admiral Oriental Line..-..~--- 
States Steamship Co. (Manila). zæ 
States Steamship Co. (Dairen) —- - 
Oceanic-Oriental Co. (Auckland) - ious 
Oceanic-Oriental Co, (Melbourne) 2 
Pacific Argentine Brazil Line.--- 
Tac, Oriental Co... ...-..-..-..----~-- 


(Colombo) —_ een 1 141, aH 
s , 070, 

399, 540 
184, 440 
169, 740 
210, 960 
308, 522 


847, 679 


5, 788, 512 
From Gulf ports: 
Gulf Mail Steamship Co- 
Lykes Steamship Co_._--- 


26, 618 
269, 047 


———_——-—- 295, 665 
367, 657 
13, 171, 978 
The following is the approximate first-year cost of service and names 
of prospective bidders on 18 merchant marine routes recently certified 
for mail contracts, 12 of which are under advertisement, 4 awaiting 
advertisement, and 2 to be covered by extension of present contracts : 


NORTH ATLANTIC 


From South Atlantic ports: 
South Atlantic Steamship Co ..--------------------- 


Under advertisement : 


New York to Puerto Colombia—Colombian Steamship 

Co nn nn ne nnn ee oa ne een eenns ae $268, 450 
New York to Port Limon—United Fruit Co- -=-= 247, 624 
New York to Southampton—United States Lines..._.-_ 654, 646 
New York to Hamburg—United States Lines._....----~ 1, 314, 708 
New York to Plymouth—United States Lines__-...-__- 630, 864 


Extension of present contract: 
New York to Batoum—Export Steamship Corporation... 


536, 940 
New York to Valparaiso—Grace Line-------.-~~~.-.~- 


516, 048 
5, 412, 590 


PACIFIC 
Under advertisement : 
San Francisco to Puerto Colombia—Grace Line._..-~-~- 
Tacoma to Valparaiso—Grace Line__..---.-~--...~-~- 
San Francisco to Puerto Armuellas—United Fruit Co- 


392, 184 
284, 920 
393, 770 

1, 070, 874 
= 


Soon to be advertised : 
Los Angeles to North China—Oceanic and Oriental 


Steamship Co, 

Los Angeles to Sargon—Oceanic and Oriental Steam- 
ship Co. 

San Francisco to Manila—Matson Line, 
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Under advertisement: 
New Orleans to Bahia Blanca (east coast South Amer- 
tea)— Gulf Brazil River Plate 
New Orleans to Puerto Colombia—United Fruit Co__~. 
New Orleans to Spanish and Portuguese ports—Gulf 
West Mediterranean Line 


GULF OF MEXICO 


$575, 940 
253, 760 


397, 120 
1, 226, 820 


Soon to be advertised: Gulf to West Africa—Barber Steam- 


ship Co. 


Volume of imports and exports, by States and geographic divisions, fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929 + 


Exports 


State and geographic division 


Tons Rank 


Maine... 122, 614 21 
3, 360, 585 BA 
18, 410 
Rhode Island. 
Connecticut. 
Vermont 


4, 331, 665 
533, 502 


26, 878, 162 


4, 750, 556 
583, 837 
218, 020 
464, 315 
458, 703 
744, 072 
404, 686 


16, 725, 407 | 


1, 605, 424 
2, 481, 102 
A, 338 
163, 002 
287, 614 

1, 650, 550 
604, 953 
273, $90 
5, 378, 650 
7, 580, 620 


gir 
North G arolina. 
South Carolina.. 


Alabama.--- 
Mississippi.. 


1 Preliminary figures compiled from statistics issued by the Division of Statistics, 
Bureau of Research, U. S. Shipping Board. 
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Volume of imports and exports, by States and geographic divisions, fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929—Continued 


Imports Exports 


State and geographic division 


Tons Rank Rank 


Tons | 


572, 642 13 
3, 286 27 
266, 145 19 
21 
69, 859 23 
803, HH 


1, $63, 702 


Indians. 
Illinois... 


Minnesota... 
Michigan 


Middle Western States 


1,134, 197 


13, 476, 787 | 


| 50, 001, 973 59, 603, 414 
| 


Water-borne foreign commerce of the United States, by coastal districts, 
excluding Great Lakes, calendar year 1298 


(In cargo tons of 2,240 pounds) 


Combined 
commerce 


District Imports Exports 


---| 29, 309, 389 
1, 614, 994 
6, 324, 704 
3, 027, 057 


----| 40, 276, 144 


Nort Atlantic (from Norfolk north)... 


17, 710, 667 
South Atlantic 


706, 992 
15, 025, 084 
13, 440, 643 | 16, 46 


45, 883, 386 


467, 700 


87, 159, 530 


CONSTRUCTION PROPOSALS FOR PRESENT ROUTES 


The following table outlines construction and betterment requirements 
for the 25 ocean mail routes already in operation. The data shows the 
port of departure and destination of the various services, and lists new 
ships to be added, totaling 17, and substitutions and betterments, total- 
ing 22. 


Table No.1 


Service required ii 


Ocean mail route and contractor 


New York to Buenos Aires, Munson Steamship Co 
Export Steamship Corporation: 

(a) New York to Tunis 

(b) New York to Naples. 

(c) New York to Beirut 

(d) New York to Constanza 


New York to Beira, American South African Line 


New York to Valparaiso, Grace Steamship Co. 


San Juan to Santo Domingo, New York & Porto Rico 
Steamship Co.! 

Boston to Yarmouth, Esstern Steamship Line 

| New York to Helsingfors, American Scantic Line. _...... 

New York to West Africa, American West African Line.. 

New York to Maracaibo, Atlantic & Caribbean Steam 
Navigation Co. “Red D” 

New York to Habana, New York & Cuba Mail Line... 


New York to Progreso, New York & Cuba Mail Line.. 

New Orleans to Progreso, Gulf Mail Steamship Co. 

Galveston and Port Arthur to Santo Domingo City, 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co 


Seattle to Manila, dental Oriental Vii acne a 


San Francisco to Colombo, Dollar Steamship Co,t_...... 


Portland to Manila, States Steamship Co 

Portland to Dairen, States Steamship Co 

Los Angeles to Auckland, Oceanic & Oriental Nav igation 
Cc 


Los Angeles to Melbourne, Oceanic & Oriental 
ton:Co-_ 


1 Contract for 3 years 11 months expires June 30, 1932, 
3 Recondition and increased speed. 
3 Already accomplished. 


essels to be 


: Substitutions and 
built 


betterments 


Dates | Estimated 
of com- 
pletion 


Estimated 
total cost 


Total gross 
tonnage 


4 Routes 25, 26, and 27 combined for building program. 
ê By agreement. 
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Table No. t—Continued 


Service required 


Vessels to be 
built 


Substitutions and 
betterments 


Ocean mail route and contractor 
Trips | Out- 
per ward 
annum | voyage 


New York to Balboa, American Line Steamship Corpo- 


Savannah to Liverpool and Bremen, South Atlantic 
Steamship Co. . ; 
San Francisco to Bahia Blanca, Pacifie-Argentine-Brazil 


Tacoma to Manila, Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co.. 
Tacoma to Dairen, Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co 


* By agreement. 


CONSTRUCTION PROPOSALS FOR NEW ROUTES 

The following table, a tentative outline of construction required for 
12 new ocean mail routes (January 18, 1930), prepared by A. Lane 
Cricher, Chief of the Transportation Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, sets forth the requirements, bids for which are being advertised 
by the Post Office Department. 

To illustrate, the table, route No, 39, San Francisco to Puerto Armuel- 
las, provides for 52 trips from San Francisco, each voyage taking 10 
days from port of departure to destination. This route requires the 


Table 


Dates 
of com- 
pletion | 


Estimated 
cost of each 
ship 


Total gross 
tonnage 


Estimated 
total cost 
Num- 


ber Number 


Speed 


78, 446, 000 


$ Reconditioned—passenger and refrigeration. 


construction of three vessels with a speed of 16 knots per hour and a 
gross tonnage of 15,000. The route would be ready for operation by 
1933, which is the date of completion for the stipulated vessels whose 
estimated cost is $9,600,000. 

The name of prospective bidders listed directly beneath the name of 
the proposed ocean mail route denotes the particular company or com- 
panies which have urged the advertisement of the contract for the 
service; this does not mean that the company listed will receive the 
contract, the division points out. 


No. 2 


Proposed ocean mail route prospective bidder 


New York to Puerto Colombia, Colombian Steamship Co_-.._........-.------ 


New Orleans to Bahia Blanca, Gulf Brazil River Plate. 


San Francisco to Puerto Colombia, Grace Line 


, Tacoma to Valparaiso, Grace Line 

San Francisco to Puerto Armuellas, United Fruit Co 
New York to Limon, United Fruit Co 

New Orleans to Puerto Colombia, United Fruit Co. 
New York to Southampton, United States Lines 1. 
New York to Hamburg, United States Lines... 
New York to London, United States Lines * 

New Orleans to West Mediterranean ports, Gulf 


Baltimore to Hamburg, Roosevelt Steamship Co 


Increased service to be granted under old contract: 
New York to Batoum, Export Steamship Corporation 4. 
New York to Valparaiso, Grace Line 4 


Grand total 


Vessels to be built 
— 


Num- 
ber 


Service required Estimated 
Dates 
of 
com- 
ple- 
tion 


Out- 
ward 
voyage 


Cost of 


Speed each ship 


Total cost 


zs 
T 
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z 
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55383 
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g 


8,000 | 1933 


11 additional vessel of 45,000 tons will be required within 3 years if some one other than the United States Lines is successful bidder. 


spond to this vessel. 
2 Contract is for 5 years. 
+ Reconstructed vessels. 
* Extension of present contract route No. 5. 
$ Extension of present contract route No. 8. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pired. All time has expired. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the pending amendment. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the engrossed bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks for the engrossed bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the engrossed bill, printed by ma- 
chinery, contain the amendment adopted a minute ago? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed it does, 


The gentleman’s time has ex- 


Otherwise Leviathan will corre- 


Extension for additional 5 years, conditional on substitution of 2 ships, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is pretty quick work, but I will take 
the Speaker's word for it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
of the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, I call for a division. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
demands a division. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 180, noes 27. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground of no quorum. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Chair has already counted. 

Mr. TILSON. No; Mr. Speaker, the Chair must count. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (after counting). Two hundred 
and twenty-Seven Members are present—a quorum. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. LEHLBAGH, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


The question is on the passage 


The Chair will count. 
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Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 60 seconds. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Jer- 
sey asks unanimous consent to proceed for 60 seconds. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of having the 
engrossed copy of the bill here and read was not to avoid a 
record vote but was to dispose of the bill to-day, which happens 
to be the last day during this session of Congress at which the 
distinguished chairman of the committee is going to be present. 
We wanted to pass his bill in his presence and with his assist- 
ance. As to having a record vote, the gentleman from New 
York, after the division, could have asked for the yeas and nays, 
but he did not do so. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have about three minutes of time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think it is contrary to the rules of the House and to the proper 
conduct of the House for Members to take the floor purely for 
the purpose of criticizing each other. Now, if the gentleman 
intends to do that, I shall haye to object. 

Mr. SLOAN. My criticism, Mr. Speaker, has all been very 
favorable, because the only question was the matter of the 
distinguished gentleman’s excessive diligence. The gentleman 
from New York, in opposing these several bills, summoned all of 
his logic and all of his eloquence on three of them. The result 
was that the adverse vote was the vote of the entire delegation 
from the twentieth district of New York against one of them, 
and all the rest present for the three bills. [Applause.] 

The regular order was demanded, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is: Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that during the 
debates on these four several measures the gentleman from New 
York, I think the Recorp will show, either by grant of time or 
by interjection, spoke a dozen times. The time had almost 
elapsed, and I, as a member of the committee, representing the 
interior of this country as best I can, had but five minutes 
remaining. I thought that perhaps the gentleman from New 
York, in the fullness of his time, might well have not injected 
his personality or have pursued his habit, which is becoming 
with him, apparently, almost a disease, of breaking in wherever 
there is a gap, or he can make one. I want to tell the gen- 
tleman 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. I yield to this “Dyer” necessity that 
seems to present itself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DYER. As I understand the proceedings, when the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska had the floor before, the gentleman from 
New York asked if he would yield. The gentleman declined 
to yield, and immediately began a criticism of the gentleman 
from New York. I think the gentleman from Nebraska—being 
the distinguished lawyer he is and having rendered splendid 
service in the House—knows it is not apt to help the discipline 
of the House by doing that sort of thing. 

Mr. SLOAN. If the gentleman from Missouri will sharpen up 
his memory and suppress his “ forgetter ” he will remember that 
when I refused to yield the gentleman from New York did not 
desist in his importunities nor cease his unrecognized interrup- 
tions. I think it is a proper criticism to suggest the idea of 
flayoring some of his procedure with a little essence of silence 
rather than persistently breaking in and taking men’s time, who 
have studied the question at length and whose time is limited 
and no opportunity for additional time. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Nebraska rise? * 

Mr. HOWARD. I want to talk for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes? 

Mr. HOWARD. That is it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


The gentleman from Nebraska 


The gentleman from Nebraska 
Is there 
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Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I am one Nebraskan who voted 
for this bill, and one who is not ashamed of it, and yet I want 
to make the most earnest protest I know how to make against 
a manner of procedure leading up to the final passage of the 

I do not like gag rules of any kind [applause] and the idea 
of bringing in an engrossed copy of the bill for third reading 
here, containing amendments which were not adopted until after 
the engrossed bill was written—that is a little bit too raw for 
a fellow who comes from the prairie country to call righteous. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 

A bill of the Senate of the following title was taken from 
the Speaker's table, and under the rule referred as follows: 

S. 3421. An act to authorize the Tidewater Toll Properties 
(Inc.), its legal representatives and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Choptank River at a 
point at or near Cambridge, Md.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, March 3, 
1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Monday, March 3, 1930, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Relating to the carriage of goods by sea (H. R. 3830). 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(1,30 p. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


853, Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting supplemental esti- 
mate of appropriation pertaining to the legislative establishment 
under the Public Printer for the fiscal year 1931, amounting to 
$2,100 (H. Doc, No. 306), was taken from the Speaker’s table, 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to 
be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ARENTZ: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 5057. A 
bill to provide for the construction of a gravel road in the 
Walker River Indian Reservation; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 802). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr, CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1601. A bill to authorize the Department of Agriculture to issue 
two duplicate checks in favor of Utah State treasurer where 
the originals have been lost; without amendment (Rept. No. 
807). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 573. A bill for 
the relief of Barzilla William Bramble; without amendment 


(Rept. No. 808). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 764. A bill for 
the relief of Thelma Phelps Lester; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 804). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2876. A bill for the relief of J. O. Peixctto; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 805). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BRITTEN: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 9109. 
A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, 
to deliver to the custody of the Jefferson Memorial Association 
of St. Louis, Mo., the ship’s bell, plaque, war record, name plate, 
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and silver service of the cruiser St. Louis that is now or may 
be in his custody; with amendment (Rept. No. 806). 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


Referred 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCKBEBR: A bill (H. R. 10415) to amend section 79 
of the Judicial Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 10416) to provide better 
facilities for the enforcement of the customs and immigration 
laws; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 10417) for the relief of the 
State of South Carolina for damage to and destruction of roads 
and bridges by flood in 1929; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. McDUFFIM: A bill (H. R. 10418) to amend the inter- 
state commerce act, as amended, to require separate valuation 
of terminal facilities, and a reasonable return thereon; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 10419) to authorize the erec- 
tion of an addition to the existing Veterans’ Bureau hospital at 
Bedford, Mass., and to authorize the appropriation therefor; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SPARKS: A bill (H. R., 10420) to make “ Behold the 
Flag” the national tribute to the flag; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BELL. A bill (H. R. 10421) to authorize reduction of 
sentences in certain cases in Federal courts after the expiration 
of the term of court; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 10422) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to make exchanges of certain lands in 
connection with the creation of wild-life reservations to be 
administered by the Department of Agriculture, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 10423) to repeal the national 
motor vehicle theft act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 10424) to provide for 
investigations and experiments in preserving and shipping water- 
melons, cantaloupes, fruits, vegetables, and other truck crops, 
through cold storage, by the Secretary of Agriculture, for use in 
domestic and foreign trade, and for securing new and better 
markets therefor; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 10425) to amend the act of 
June 6, 1912 (37 Stat. L. 125; U. S. C., title 25, sec. 425), entitled 
“An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to classify and 
appraise unallotted Indian lands”; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BEERS: A resolution (H. Res. 174) providing for the 
printing of the proceedings of the forty-ninth annual encampment 
of the commandery in chief, Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil 
War; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 10426) granting a pension 
to Adelia L. Zwickel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 10427) for the relief of 
Ancona Printing Co. (Inc.) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 10428) for the relief of 
Edith Barber; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 10429) for the relief of Sadie 
Bermi; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 10430) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary I. Shennard; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 10481) for the relief 
of J. F. Amick; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 10432) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Laird; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 10433) granting a pension to 
Marian Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10434) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary ©. Cunningham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 10435) granting a pen- 
sion to Walter W. McGowen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KINZER: A bill (E. R. 10486) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary J. Peters; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 10437) granting an increase of 
— to Emeline J. Davison; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: A bill (H. R. 10488) granting a pen- 
sion to John E. Quinn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10439) granting a pension to Carl L. 
Quinn ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3y Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 10440) granting a pension to 
Julia A. Hopper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10441) granting a pension to Osborne 
Gun, alias Osman D. Gunn, alias O. D. Gun; to the Commit- 
tee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 10442) for the relief of Harry 
Roland Burgess; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 10443) for the relief of 
Joseph Sustowski; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10444) for the relief of Clarence Joseph 
Deutsch; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (H. R. 10445) for the relief of 
Mike Mertes; to the Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 10446) granting a pension 
to Lula Smith; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WHITLEY: A bill (H. R. 10447) granting an increase 
of pension to Alice E. Bush; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 10448) granting a pen- 
sion to Mrs. John Hindermeier; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5215. By Mr. BEERS: Petition of employees of the post 
office in Huntingdon, Pa., favoring the passage of Senate bill 
15 and House bill 162; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

5216. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
opposing the calling of an international conference by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or the acceptance by him of an invi- 
tation to participate in such a conference, for the purpose of 
revising the present calendar, unless a proviso be attached 
thereto, definitely guaranteeing the preservation of the continuity 
of the weekly cycle without the insertion of the blank days; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

5217. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of the Iowa Joint 
Stock Land Bank of Sioux City, Iowa, protesting against damag- 
ing statements in regard to joint-stock land banks; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

5218. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the New York post of the 
Society of American Military Engineers in support of such pro- 
posed legislation that will authorize the War Department to 
place educational peace-time orders with manufacturers as a 
step toward securing a reliable source of supply for vital items 
of equipment, munitions, and accessories for military service in 
an emergency; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5219. By Mr. COLTON : Petition of sundry citizens of Provo, 
Utah, asking for the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5220. By Mr. ESTEP: Petition of the Spanish War veterans 
requesting passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

5221. Also, petition of physicians of McKeesport, Pa., and 
vicinity protesting against the passage of the Porter narcotic 
bills, H. R. 9053 and H. R. 9054; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5222. By Mr. GOLDER: Petition of 54 citizens of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., favoring Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing 
for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War pe- 
riod; to the Committee on Pensions, 

5223. Also, petition of 67 citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., favor- 
ing Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
nrittee on Pensions. 

5224. By Mr. HESS: Petition of 32 citizens of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, urging the passage of House bill 8976; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

5225. By Mr. HOGG: Petition of Spanish War veterans and 
other public-spirited citizens of Garrett, Ind., urging early en- 
actment of legislation to increase pension paid to Spanish War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5226. By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Petition of numerous resi- 
dents of Jefferson County, Ala., in behalf of more liberal pen- 
sions for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5227. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of Ira Shafer and 62 other 
residents of Portsmouth, Scioto County, Ohio, urging early con- 
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sideration and passage of House bill 2562 providing for increased 
rates of pension for Spanish War soldiers; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5228. By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: Petition of certain 
citizens of Cambria and Somerset Counties, Pa., urging passage 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing for increased 
rates of pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5229. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of W. E. Goodwin and 
other citizens of Stratford, Okia., indorsing House bill 2968 pro- 
viding for the pensioning of the regularly conrmissioned United 
States deputy marshals of the United States District Court for 
the Western District of Arkansas, including the Indian Terri- 
tory, now the State of Oklahoma, and to widows and dependant 
children of said marshals, and urging that the same be passed 
at the earliest possible moment; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 

5230. Also, petition of O. L. Hart, of route 2, Byars, Okla., and 
other citizens of Byars, Okla., indorsing House bill 2968, pro- 
viding for the pensioning of the regularly commissioned United 
States deputy marshals of the United States District Court for 
the Western District of Arkansas, including the Indian Terri- 
tory, now the State of Oklahoma, and to widows and dependent 
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children of said marshals, and urging that the same be passed 
at the earliest possible moment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

5231. By Mr. McREYNOLDS: Petition of 76 voters from 
Tracy City, Grundy County, Tenn., urging the immediate pas- 
sage of House bill 2562, for the relief of Spanish-American War 
veterans and widows of veterans ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5232. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Sons of 
the Revolution in the State of New York heartily indorsing the 
principal of military training in Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps and citizens’ military training camps, and in high schools 
with Government aid; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5233. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of Olean Aerie, 
No. 616, Fraternal Order of Eagles, indorsing House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5234. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of J. L. Bergin and 15 others, 
all of Bogue, Kans., for an increase in pension for veterans of 
the Civil War and for the widows of veterans of the Civil War; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5235. By Mr. WOLFENDEN: Petition of residents of East 
Nantmeal Township, Chester County, Pa., requesting enactment 
of bills for increase of pension for Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


